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Restenciling  G.  E.  T.  cars  (C.  I.  C.  I. 
and    C.    F.    convention)    714 

Roof.    All-steel    flexible,    Hutchins    Car 

Roofing    Co 1875* 

Roof    construction.    Freight,    by    H.    R. 

Naylor     468 

Roof,    Evolution    of    the    438| 

Running  boards,  Safety  tread  for  lati- 
tudinal,   Dunbar    Mfg.    Co 1876* 

Safety    appliances    (see    Safety) 

Shock  absorber  for  refrigerator,  B.  L. 
Moncsm'th    737* 

Shop  at  East  Buffalo,  New  York  Cen- 
tral    steel     701* 

Shop  story:  The  old  way  and  the  new, 

by    Theodore    Rudolf    161* 

Side  bearings  and  side  frames  (see 
Truck) 

Stake    supports    for    gondola    cars,    by 

W.    J.    Knox    584* 

Stencilling  recommended.  Uniform 
(Master    Painters'    convention)     644 

Truck    (see   Truck) 

Underframes     for     cabooses.     Steel,     C. 

R.  R.  of  N.   J 461* 

Wheels    (see  Wheels) 
I.  Windows,    Laminated    glass    for,    E.    I. 

du   Pont  de   Nemours  &   Co 548 

Cars 

Box,  40-ton,  cars   for  the  Cuba  railroad     523* 
Box,   Canadian   Pacific   hopper   bottom.  .      785* 

Box.  Rehabilitate   the   wooden    502\ 

Electric,  Metropolitan  Railway  of  Lon- 
don,  by    Frederick   C.   Coleman    211* 

Electric  multiple  unit.  All-metal,  Lan- 
cashire  &    \  orkshire    81* 

Freight,    Needed    better    682J 

Hartend  general  service  gondola.  Na- 
tional Dump  Car  Co 51* 

High    capacity     1767f 

Hopper,  .\  self-clearing,  built  exclusive- 
ly for  grain  service,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific          209* 

Refrigerator,    Comparative    tests   of    28* 

Refrigerator,     Testing     2% 

Hopper,     Reinforcing     center     sills     on, 

C.    R.    R.    of    N.   J 459* 

Serviceable,     More     1878§ 

Tank,  Duties  of  car  inspectors  in  han- 
dling,   by    J.    E.    Grant    (C.    I.    C.    I. 

and    C.    r.    convention)    769 

Tank,  Handling  wrecks  and  derail- 
ments    involving    loaded,    by     W.     S. 

Topping      157 

Tank,    Report    on    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.)..   1848 
L^nit-system    flat.    River    &    Rail    Trans- 
portation   Co 730* 

Wooden,    Reinforcing.   C.    R.   R.   of   N. 

J 459* 

Case    hardening    furnace.    Regenerative    gas, 

Wm.  J.   Merten    717* 

Case    hardening    steel,    A    new    method    of, 

by  Wm.  J.  Merten    716* 

Castings   for   railroad   shops.    Heavy   brass.  .      725* 

Cast    iron    for    locomotive   cylinder    parts...      694 

Cast    steel    frames    for    electric    locomotives. 

One-piece,    Commonwealth    Steel    Co 141* 

Center.  Adjustable  point,  Robinson  .Ad- 
justable    Center     Co 52* 

Central    Railroad    of    New    Jersey.    Car    re- 

oairs    at    Elizabethport    shops 459* 

Central  Railway  Club,  The  labor  situation 
today    and    tomorrow    225 

Chadburn   Shi^p  Telei^raph   Co.,  A   new  type 

of    clear    vsion    window 1876* 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio,    0-10-0    type    switching 

locomotives     1 1  * 

Chesa|>eake  &  Ohio  Huntington  shop.  Ex- 
tensive  additions    to 471* 

Chicago  Great  Western,  Tests  of  refrigera- 
tor   car 28* 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  New  elec- 
tric  locomotives    259* 

Ch'cago,   Milwaukee   fr    St.   Paul,   Pneumatic 

clamp  'for   triple  valves 462* 

Chicaeo  Pneumat-c  Tool  Co.,  Air  hose 
built    like    a    cord    tire 1622 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Boyergrip  for 

pneumatic    nammers    116* 

Chief   Interchange   Car    Inspectors'   and   Car 

Foremen's  Assn.   (see  Car  inspectors'  and- 

Car    Foremen's    .\ssn.) 

Chisel,  How  to  make  a  good 798* 

Christie,    Hugh    K.,    Fools    rush    in    where 

angels  fear  to  tread 103* 

Chuck  arrangement  for  holding  driving  box. 

Novel,  by   George   Barnstricker 159* 

Chuck,    Lavoie   air,    Frontier   Chuck   &   Tool 

Co 176*,   1618 

Chuck,     Reversible     driving,     Gustin-Bacon 

Mfg.    Co 1620* 

Chucks,     Air     operated 439J 

Chucks    Air  operated  combination  three-jaw, 

Frank   E.   Payson   Co 403* 

Cincinnati     Ball     Crank     Co.,     Compression 

coupling   saves    time    and    labor 410* 

Cincinnati   Gear  Cutting  Machine  Co.,   Spur 

and    spiral    gear    hobbing    machine 612* 

Cincinnati  Grinder  Co.,  Self-Contained  In- 
ternal   Grinding    Machine 732* 

Cincinnati    Lathe    &   Tool   Co.,   Geared   head 

lathe    174*.     422 

Cincinnati     Planer     Co.,     General     purpose 

planer     239* 

Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Medium  sized  boring 

mills 176* 

Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Recent  Improvements 

in    Cincinnati    planers    741* 

Cincinnati  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  General  pur- 
pose   automatic    extension    reel 427* 

Cinder    hopper    on    bottom    of    smoke    arch 

(Boilermakers'    convention)     485 

Clamp  and  support,  .Adaptable  "drill,  Poyser- 

Bucher    Co 741  * 

Clamp     for     triple     valves.     Pneumatic,     by  • 

T.    H.    Birch    462* 

Classification    of    material.    Report    on    (Sec. 

VI— Pur.    &    Stores) 1864. 

Classification  of  scrap,  Report  on  (Sec.  VI — 

Pur.    &    Stores) 1865 

Clerks,  I.  A.,  defends  the  chief 192*t 

Cleveland  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  "Electrical 
speed  control  for  automatic  screw  ma- 
cliines     808* 

Clewer,  Harry,  The  Nicholson  thermic 
syphon  (Traveling  Engineers'  Convention)     62y 

Cline,    N.   T.,   Test    rack    for   instructing  air 

brake    repairmen     .^ 1 53* 

(Toal    (see   also    Fuel). 

Coleman,    Frederick    C.    New    electric    cars 

built    for    British    line 211* 

Coals,     Possibility     of     Lignite,     by     S.     M. 

Darling    (Fuel   convention) 44? 

College  men  on  the  railroads  (see  -Appren- 
tices,  special). 

Collett,    Robert,    Locomotive    operation    and 

fuel    economy    65* 

Columbia  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Modern  refine- 
ments in   shaper   design    310* 

Combustion    recorder    for    flue   gases,    Mono 

Corp.  of  America ."     546* 

Committee  appointments  of  mechanical  divi- 
sion,   .A.    R.    .A 688 

Commonwealth     Steel     Co.,     One-piece     cast 

steel     frames     for    electric     locomotives..      141" 

Compressor  lifting  chain,   by  A.  G.  Johnson       47* 

Condenser,  New  developments  in  the 
Wheeler  Jet,  Wheeler  Condenser  &  En- 
gineering Co 242*" 

Connections     between     engine     and    tender, 

Safety     (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 1707* 

Connections     for     brake    pipes.     Emergency, 

Broschart  Threadless    Pipe   Coupling   Co..        SO* 

Connector,  Improvements  in  the  American 
automatic.  American  Automatic  Con- 
nector   Co 1651 

Connector,  The  Beahm  automatic  train  pipe     585* 

Coiiolly.     John,     Rotary     hack     saw     to    cut 

round    holes     740* 

Construction,    Report    on    car     (Sec.    Ill — 

Mech.)     1885* 

Controllers  for  d.  c.  motors.  Drum-contactor, 

Westinghouse     Electric    &     Mfg.     Co 1764* 

Convention     number.     The 619f 

Conventions    and     committees 324f 

(^onventjons  and  exhibit.  The  greatest 18771 

Conventions:       Strictly    a    business    proposi- 

^  tion     . . ., 3221 

Conversion  Products  Corp.,  Anti-Rust  Com- 
pound           512 

Cooler,    Electric   water.    Safety   Car    Heat'ng 

&    Lighting    Co 1834*" 

Cooler  for  lubricating  and  quenching  oils, 
Griscom-Russell   Co •  422* 

Cooling  compound.  Journal,  Mohawk  Lubri- 
cator  Co 241  * 

Corrosion,     Boiler      368 

Coster,  Edward  L..  Inertia  forces  of  the 
revolving  and  reciprocat'ng  parts  in  an 
Atlantic     type     locomotive 208 

Cost    accounting — the    key    to    cost    control, 

by    George    W.    .Armstrong 374* 

Cost    of    locomotive    repairs.    Reducing    the. 

by  S.   W^    Mullinix    540* 

Costs,   Deliving   work  because   of  high 1627| 

Costs,    Kinds    of    fuel  and    operating 767 

Costs,   Overcoming   rising    256f 

Costs,   Poor   equipment   and  operatin? 7S1| 

Coupler,    Automatic,    electric    multiple    un't 

cars,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 89* 

Coupler,  The  tvpe  "D",  in  passenger  scvice     521* 

Counlers  and   draft   gears.   Report  on    (Sec.  ' 
III— Mech.)     ■; 1881 

Couplers,  Release  connection  for  car.  Fdwin 
Jones     738* 
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<Joupling,  New  compression,  Cincinnati  Ball 
cranK   Co 

Coupling,    standard  steam  hose 

Coupl.ngs.  .Engine  and  tender  line.  Inter- 
national  Couplers   Co 

Covey,  H.  S.,  care  and  use  of  pneumatic 
tools 

Cowan  Truck  Co.,  I'ra.ler  attachment  ap- 
plied   to    transveyor 

Cowan  Truck  Co.,  iransveyor  brake  attach- 
ment      

Crane,    A    roundhouse,    by    A.    P.    Sharp.... 

C  rane  for  enginehouse  columns,  Jib,  by 
Norman    McCleod    ........ .^ 

Crane,  '1  raveling  -wall,  'loledo  Bridge  & 
C  rane   Co 

Crank  pins.  Pressures  for  mounting  wheels 
and  applying,  by  James   Partington 

Crank  shafts,  Adjustible  center  blocks  for, 
by  J.   K.    Blair    

Crawford,  U.  F.,  Advantages  of  stoker  fired 
locomotives     

<  rescent  Sales  and  Engineering  Co., 
Vacuum  or  pressure  pump  of  new  design 

C'rosshead,  Adjustable,  Theodore  Rogatchoff 
Co ■ 

Cuba    railroad,    40-ton    box    cars    for    the .  . . 

Cuban  car  shop.  Paint  pipe  lines  in  a,  by 
J.    P.    Risque    

Cut-off  for  maximum  horsepower.  Proper, 
by    B.    B.    Milner 

<"utter  adapted  for  riveting,  staybolt,  Baird 
Pneumatic   Tool  Co 

Cutter  and  grinding  machine,  Spiral  tooth, 
Pratt    &    Whitney    Co 

Cutter,  Inserted  tofith  face  milling,  Lovejoy 

Tool  Co.    .../Tr?. 

Cutter      Staybolt,     Baird     Pneumatic     Tool 

Co 

Cutters,  Adjustable  milling.  Great  Northern 
<"utters    for    piston     rings.    Gang,    Canadian 

Pacific      ,•  •  • 

Cutters,  Two  new   high  speed  milling,   God- 

dard   &   Goddard   Co 

Cutting    and    welding    torch    for    shop    use, 

A.  G.  A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Co... 
Cutting    machine     (see    Machine    tools). 

Cutting    tools,    Ground 

Cylinder    cock, .  K    &    N    autoriiatic,    W.    F. 

Koon  and  C.  R.   Nordberg 

Cylinder    parts.    Cast    iron    tor    locomotive.  . 

Cylinders,    Breakage    of    locomotive 

Cylinders,    Lubrication    of 

Cylinders.  Lubrication  of,  by  VV.  J.  Schlacks 

D 

D'Arcambal.   A.   H..   The  hardening  of  high 

speed  steel  (Steel  Treaters  convention).. 
Darling,    S.    M..    Possibility    of   lignite    coals 

(  Fuel    Convention )     

Davenport,    F.    B.,   Steel   passenger  car  roof 

paint     (Painters'     convent'.on) 

Depreciation  of  freight  cars.  Report  on  (Sec. 

Ill— Mech.)      .- 

Design,   Front   end •  •  • 

Design      and      maintenance      of      locomotive 

boilers     (Sec.     Ill — Mech.") 

Desigii   of  electric   rolling  stpck   (Sec.   Ill — 

Mech.) .  ..■ 

Design  of  engine  terminals,  Report  on  (Sec. 

Ill— Mech.)     

Desautter      Bros.,      Ltd.,      Small     pneumatic 

hand   drilling    machine 

Development    of    the    locomotive,    Scientific, 

by  John  E.  Muhlfeld   .76, 

Diamond  Machine  Co.,   Single  motor  driven 

surface    grinder    

Die-blocks,  Rules  for  handling,  Pennsyl- 
vania Forge  Co 

Die  sinking.   Ball  joint  vise   for 

Discussioris,   (jet   into   the 

Discussions,  Improve  the — a  suggestion .  . . 
Doelger    &    Kirsten,    Alligator    shears    for 

general    work    

Door  gear.  Hart,  National  Dump  Car  Co.  . 
Dow,    A.    M.,    Freight    car    repairs    on    the 

E.   P.  &  s.   w.: 

Draft  appliances.   Hands  off 

Draft  ai)pliances.  What  are  the  most  suitable 

(Traveling    Engineers'    convention) 

Draft  gear.  Electric  multiple  unit  cars,  Lan- 
cashire  &   YorlisTiire 

Draft    gear    question,    The ;■•.••* 

Draft  gear  of  high  capacity.  Friction,  Gould 

Coupler  Co 

Draft    gear,    Stanforge,    Standard    Forgings 

Co 

Draft    gear,    Type    "N"    friction.    Westing- 

houss    Air    Brake    Co 

Draft   gears,   Report   on   couplers   and    (Sec. 

Ill— Mech.)       

Drawbars.  Report  on  (Sec.  Ill — Mefih.)  .  .  . 
Drifting  valve.  The,  by  S.  H.  LewisT^v... 
Drilling  attachment.   Square  hole,   Fairbanks 

Co. ^.  . 

Drilling    machine.     Small    pneumatic    hand, 

Pesoutter  Bros.,  Ltd '. 

Drilling    machines    and    drill    presses     (see 

Machine  tools). 

Drilling  records    

Drilling  records  made  at  Atlantic  City 

Drilling    stand.    Convenient    type    of   bench. 

Black  &   Decker   Manufacturing  Co 

Drinking    cup    machine.    West    Disinfecting 

C_o • 

Drinking    fountains.    North    Pole    sanitary, 

Henry    Giessel    Co ; .  . . 

Driving  box   liner,  by   A.  G.  Johnson 

P*ge   numbers  under   I.OOC  refer  to   Railrvay 


410' 

6i: 

1761* 
292 

738* 

241* 
160* 

544* 

113* 

34 

608* 

127* 

736* 

1619* 
523'' 

155'' 

266* 

672* 

805* 

739* 

419* 
167* 

33* 

420* 

490* 

1 


673* 

694 

3258 

1235 

258t 


665 

448 

647 

1843 
i703S 

1748* 

1711 

1752 

556* 

131 

244* 

742 1 

48* 

1765S 

18788 

550* 
Sl» 

281» 
If 

627 

89* 
18781 

1784* 

1786* 

1785* 

1881 

1707* 

391 

1763* 

556* 

726 
486 

740* 

1833* 

549* 
130* 


Driving  box.    Novel   chuck   arrangement   for 

holding,    by    Cieo.gc    Uainstr.cKcr 159* 

Driving    box    shoes    and   wedges.    Lining,    by 

J.    McAllister    (N.   V.   C.) 788* 

Driving  wheels   (see  Wheels). 

Drop    Loops    to    support    stakes    in    gondola 

cars,  by   W.   J.    Knox 584* 

Drop  pit   facilities    1877| 

Drying  of  green  hardwoods.  Kiln. . .  .-is  .  . . .     280 
Duff  Manufacturing  Co.,  A  new  Duff  auto- 
matic   lowering    jack 739* 

Duff  Mfg.  Co.,  .\  new  journal  jack 1834* 

Duff  Mig.  Co.,   Ball  bearing  screw  jack  for 

car  work   1624 

Duff  Mfg.  Co.,  Powerful  high  speed  jack..  54* 
buiuth    &    Iron    Range,    Compressor    lifting 

chain    47* 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  Driving  box  liner...  130* 
Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  Locomotive  tire  heater  36* 
Dumping    machines,    Standard    blocking    for 

cradles  of  car   (Sec.  Ill— Mech.) 1806 

Dunbar    Mfg.    Co.,    Safety    tread    for    brake 

step  and  latitudinal  running  boards 1876* 

Dunn,  S.  O.,  The  problems  of  the  supervis- 
ing   officers     689 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I.,  Lami- 
nated glass  for  car  windows. 548 

Dynamic  augment:  A  destructive  force...  17668 
Dynamic  augment:      Where  progress  is  low.    1594^ 

E 

Economy  Drawing  Table  Co.,  Parallel  ruler  ' '  • 
attachment    116* 

Edmonds,  -C.  C,  Railroad  and  industrial 
shop    management 513 

Edna  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Duplex  water  gage...    1915* 

Edwards,  Frank,  How  Enloe  straightened  ovk 

Westdale    293* 

Efficiency,  The  incentive  for  higher,  by  D. 
C.   Buell   (General   Foremen's  convention)        10 

Eisele, 'W.,    Welding    superheater    units....      722* 

Elder,  James,  Air  signal  valve  maintenance 
(Air    Brake    convention) 352 

Electrical,    Consideration    of    things 17018 

Electrical    engineer    in    Section    III,   The...    17658 

Electrical  men.  More  "pep"  for  the 17901 

Electrical   subiects.   Discussion   of 17338 

Electric  cars  built  for  Metropolitan  Railway 

of  London,  by   Frederick  C.  Coleman....     211* 

Electric  motive  power  for  traffic  demands 
of  tomorrow,  by  F.  H.  Shepard  (A.  S. 
M.    E.)    \...-. 

Electric  rivet  heaters   for  railway  shops .... 

Electric  rolling  stock,  Design, _inaintenance 
and    operation    of    (Sec.    Ill — Mech.).... 

Electric   steel,   The   possibilities   of 

Electric  traction.  Relative  merits  of  steam 
and.  (A.    S.    M.    E.) 

Electric   welding   (see   Welding) 

Electrically   driven   portable  tools 

Electrically,    Why    they    did    it 

Electrification,  Fourteen  points  for,  by  A.  H. 
Armstrong    (A.   S.   M.   E.) 

Electrification.    The    crux    of 

Electrode  holder.  Transportation  Engineer- 
ing    Corporation     

Elliott,   W.   P.,   The  successful   foreman.... 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  Freight  car  repairs 
on  the,  by   A.   M.    Dow 

Emerson's  experiences  in  Russia,  Col.  G.  H. 

Engelhard,  Charles,  Pyrometer  recorder  for 
tool  room  use   

Engine  failures.  Standardization  of,  and 
terminal  delays  (General  Foremen's  con- 
vention)       

Engine  for  portable  tools.  Air  or  steam 
operated,    H.    B.    Underwood    &    Co 

Enginehouse  columns.  Jib  crane  for,  by  Nor- 
man   McCleod     

Enginehouse    equipment    needed , 

Engineering   societies.    Federated   American: 


Explosives  pamphlets.  Bureau  of 24 

Extension    reel.    General    purpose   automatic, 

,  Cincinnati    Specialty    Mfg.    Co 427* 


761 
428* 

1711 
1238 

757 

1891 
17028 

759 
17891 

1782* 
786 

281* 
1769 

557* 


634 

1619* 

544* 
5 
455 


Engine   Term'nals 

An  operating  factor,  by  L.  G.  Plant... 

A  proper  balance   

Consider   the  effect    

Drop   pit    facilities * 

Invest   in   engine  terminals 

Michigan    Central     engine    terminal    at 

Niles,  Mich 

Modern    vs.    obsolete    engine    terminals, 

by   C.   C.   Lance 

No  stone   unturned    

Paving  the   way 

Perfection    in    detail 

Preparedness    in    engine    terminals 

Report  on  engine  terminals   (Sec.   Ill — 

Mech.) 

"Terminal-ogy"    

The  weakest  link    

England.   Shop  conditions   in,  by   Robert   E. 

Thayer     

Equipment   situation.   The  critical 

Erecting   shop   practice.    Some   notes   on,   by 

C.  P.   Hubbard !... 

Erecting     shop.     Safety     platform     for     the 

Grand    Trunk    Western    Lines 

Erie,  Jig  for  milling  beading  tools 

Evaporator  for  purifying  feedwater.  Griscom- 

Russeil    Co 

Exhaust  nozzle  areas,  by  S.  C.   Frank...... 

Exhaust   pipe   valve,   Ann   Arbor 

Exhibit,  The  greatest  conventions  and 

Exhibit.    Supply    manufacturers'    (See    III — 

Mech.    convention) 1601*, 

Explosive  liquids  in  shops,  Inflammable  and 


765 
17341 
16261 
18778 
15948 

339* 

454 
17901 
17668 
18781 

4378 

1752 
7498 
17021 

35 
4398 

480 

536* 
159* 

239 
125*t 

3-58* 
18778 


1645    ! 
295 


Facilities  inadequate,  Railroads'  mechanical. 

Fairbanks  Co.,  Square  hole  drilling  attach- 
ment     

Federated   .American   engineering  societies.  . 

Feedwater    heater,    Dalzell 

Feedwater    heaters,    by  Jfes  B.    Milner 

Feedwater  heaters  for'wcomotives.  Report 
on     (Sec.    Ill— Mech.)     

Feedwater  heaters:  Keeping  up  with  Ger- 
many       

Feedwater  heaters:     What  do  you  expect?.. 

Feedwater    heating   in    Europe,    Locomotive. 

Feedwater  heating,  LocolTR)tive,  by  Thomas 
C.   McBride    

Feedwater  heating.  Report  on  (Fuel  con- 
vention )      

Feedwater  purified  by  evaporation,  Griscom- 
Russell   Co 

Fenton,  Andrew  J.,  How  Jim  Dugan  finally 
won    a    "real"    job 

Ferguson,  C.  C,  Terminal  brake  work  from 
the    revenue    standpoint 

Firebox  sheets.  Electric  and  oxy-acetylene 
welding   of   (Boilermakers'  convention)... 

Firebox  steel.  Tensile  strength  of  (Boiler 
Makers'    convention )     

Firedoor,  An  easily  applied  automatic. 
Franklin   Railway   Supply   Co 

Firedoor,  Laco  locomotive.  Locomotive  Ap- 
pliance   Co 

Fisher,  C.  £.,  Increased  mileage  from  as- 
signed  engines    

Florida   East  Coast,   A   plugless   grease  cup. 

Flue  rattler  which  cleans  by  friction,  Baird 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co 

Foote.  Hugh  S.,  Uranium  as  a  structural 
steel    alloy 

Foreman,   Do  clothes  make  the 

Foreman,    The    importance    of    the 

Foremen,  .Shall  craft  unions  represent  the, 
by    Harold   C.    Prentice 

Foremen,  The  problems  of  the,  by  S.  O. 
Dunn     

Foremen,  The  problems  of  the  general 
(General    Foremen's   .-Vss'n)    

Foreman,  The  successful,  by  W.  P.   Elliott. 

Foremen.  Training  the 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Kiln  drying 
of   green    hardwoods 

Forge.  Portable  rivet,  Hauck  Mfg.  (To 

Forging  machine.  Heavy  upsetting,  Ajax 
Mfg.     Co 

Forgings,  The  field  fot  "heat  treated  loco- 
motive   (Steel    Treaters'    convrnticn) 

Foundry   aids   repair   shop 

Fowler,  George  L.,  The  eQiciency  of  hard 
brakes    ^ 

Frame    jaws.    Grinding    locomotive 

Frame  making  and  repairing,  by  F.  F. 
Hoeffle  and  G.  W.  Kelley  (Blacksmiths' 
convention )      

Frames  for  electric  locomotives.  One-piece 
cast  steel.  Commonwealth   Steel   Co 

Frames  of  French  locomotives.  Squaring 
the.  by  C.  E.  Lester 

Frames,  Welding  locomotive,  bv  M.  C. 
Whelan      

Frank,   S.   C,  Exhaust  nozzle  areas 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,  An  easily  ap- 
plied automatic  firedoor 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Locomotive 
booster    

Frank.  W.  K.,  Characteristics  of  soft  metal 
bearings    

Frank.  W.  K.,  Lubrication  of  soft  metal 
bearings     

Frasse  &  Co..  Inc.,  Peter  A.,  Meno  rust 
remover  and  cleanser 

Freight  car  equipment.  The  upkeep  of,  by 
J.   W.    Senger    

Freigbt  handling  system.  The  unit.  River 
&•    Rail    Transportation    Co 

Front  end  air  leaks  can  be  prevented. 
How , 

Front     end     design-.......*;..;'... 

Front   end    netting,    Quicic   <^>en>ng   door    in, 

John    Herron    

Front    ends.    Report    on    (Fuel    convention) 

Frontier  Chuck  &  Tool  Co.,  Lavote  air 
chuck      1 76*. 

Fryer  Vacuum  Sander  Co.,  Sander  for  loco- 
motives     

Fuel  and  operating  costs.  Kinds  of 

Fuel    Association    convention    proceedings.  . 

Fuel,  Cost  of  railroad 

Fuel    crisis.    The " 

Fuel  department.  Why  a    

Fuel  economy  and  smoke  prevention.  Re- 
port on   (Sec.  Ill— Mech.)    

Fuel  economy  in  the  limelight  (Traveling 
Engineers'    convention)    

Fuel  economy.  Locomotive  operation  and, 
by  Robert   Collett    

Fuel  economv.  The  mechanical  stoker  and, 
by  F.   P.   Roesch    

Fuel,  Fads  and  facts  about   


Mechanical  En^neer;  those  over   1,000  refer  to  the  Dailv  Railway  Age.    *  Illustrated  article;     $  editorial;     t 
non-illustrated  article  or  note;     t  communication. 
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Fuel  for  the  treatment  of  steel,  The  future, 
by  H.  O.  Loebeil .  (ijteei  i  reaters'  con- 
vention)     

Fuel  oil  ab  a  means  to  increased  capacity, 
by   C   C.   Lance    ' 

Fuel  oil,  English  railways  experiment  with, 
London   &   Northwestern 

Fuel  oil  situation,  economics  of  the,  by 
Eugene    McAuune    (.i-'uel   convention).... 

Fuel  performance  and  oil  burning  practice 
on  the  Santa  re,  by  Waller  .iJoiinstengel 
(Fuel   convention;    .  .  .  .  ; • 

Fuel    Stations    (.1-uel   Ass'n   convention)  .  . .  .^ 

Fuels,  Relative  etnciency  of  (.Sieel  Treaters' 
convention  >     '. 

Fulflo  Pump  Co.,  Portable  lubricating  unit. 

Furnace,  An  adaptable  drill  steel,  buUivan 
Machinery    Co 

Furnace  for  welding  work,  Preheat. ng, 
Hauck    Mfg.    to 

Furnaces,   Electric,   by    M.    H.    Williams.... 

Furnaces,  Relative  economy  of  oil,  gas, 
coal  and  electric  heated,  by  \V.  H.  Lyman 
and  S.  A.  Moulton  (Steel  1  reaters'  con- 
vention)        


Gage,  Adjustable  limit,  John  M.  Rogers 
Works      • 

Gage  checking  machine.  Screw  thread  and, 
Alfred   Herbert,    Ltd ...-^ 

Gage  cocks,  (joverniiiiiit  tests  of   ..;..  .5/5*, 

Gage,    Duplex    water,    bdna    Brass    Mtg.    t  o. 

Gage   gaskets.    Safety   water,   Sargent   (.o. ... 

Gage  life,  Pilot  brusti  increas;s,  lirush  P. lot 
Gauge    Co • 

Gage,  Limit  screw  pitch,  Greenfield  Tap  & 
Die    Corp 

Gage,  The  back  pressure  (Traveling  En- 
gineers'   convention;     

Gages  for  accural."  ins(>cction,  Snap  thread, 
Herrmann    Gauge    (.  o ; .  . .  . 

Garratt,    L.    W.,    \\ei-tz    rod   grease   cup.... 

Garvin  Machine  Co.,  Mill.ng  machine  for 
crosshead    keyways    .  . .  .  > 

Gas  eliminating  system,  Refrigerator  car. 
Acme    Refrigerator    Corp <;  •  •  ' 

Gases,  Combustion  recorder  for  tlue.  Mono 
Corp.    of    America     '. 

•Giesscl     Co.,     Henry,     .North     Pole     sanitary' 
drinking    fountains    

C.inst   Mfn.  Co..   VV  iederwax   preheater 

General  Electric  Co.,  Automatic  arc  weld- 
ing   machine 

Gensral   Electric   Co.,  Electric   rivet  heater.. 

General  Foremen's  Association  convention 
proceedings     620S, 

Germ  process  of  compounding  oils,  The, 
Henry   Wells  Oil  Co.   '. 

Germany,  Keeping  up  w.th  (feedwater 
heaters) 

Germany,  The  railway  situation  in,  by 
Robert    E.    Thayer     

Getzen,  J.  M.,  Transfers  and  adjustments  of 
lading  for  mechanical  defects  (C.  1.  C.  I. 
and   C.    F.    convention) 

Glass,    Use    of    wire    and    safety 

Goddard  &  Goddard  Co.,  Two  new  high 
speed  milling   cutters    

Gould  Coupler  Co.,  Friction  draft  gear 
of    high    capacity     ■  •  . 

Grand  Rapids  Grinding  Machine  Co.,  Ma- 
chine   for    correct    tap    grinding    

Grand  Trunk  Western  Lines,  Safety  plat- 
form  for  the   erecting   shop . 

Grant,  J.  E.,  Duties  of  car  inspectors  in 
handling  tank  cars  (C.  L  C.  L  and  C.  F. 
convention) . .  .i..,  , 

Grant,  James,  Handholes  vs.  washout  plugs 

Cirarhic  production  control  ih  railway  sho|>s, 
by   E.   T.   Spidy    

Grate  for  bituminous  coal.  Best  style 
(Boilermakers'    convention) 

Grate,  The  Hulson  shaking  dump,  Hulson 
Grate    Co 

Grates,  Report  on    (Fuel  conventioii)    

Grease   cup,    .\   plugless,   by   J.   P.   Risque... 

Grease  cup.  Wertz  rod,  L.    \V.  Garratt. 
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Great    Northern,    Adjustable    milling    cutters 

Great  Northern,  Tapered  joints  for  super- 
heater   units    

Great  Western  Railway  (England)  Locomo- 
tive  wheel   balancing   machine    

Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corp.,  Limit  screw 
pitch   gage    : 

Grinder    (see    Machine    tools) 

Grinding,  A.  R.  A,  (Section  III)  discusses 
car     wheel     

Grinding  car   wheels    . .    324J, 

Grind'ng,    Economies  possible   by   car   wheel 

(jrinding   locxjmotive    irame   jaws    

Grinding  machines.  An  adjustable  point  cen- 
ter   for,    Robinson    Adjustable   Center   Co. 

Grinding  needs.   Railway  shop    

Grinding   wheels.    Efficient    

Griscom-Russell  Co.,  Cooler  for  lubricating 
and   quenching  oils    

Griscom-Russell  Co.,  Feedwater  purified  by 
evaporation       

(;riscom-Russell_  Co.,  Separating  water  from 
compressed   air    ■. 

Gust  n- Bacon  Mfg.  Co.,  Reversible  driving 
chuck 
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Hack    saw    (see    Saw) 

Jriammer  grip  and  set  retainer,  Chicago 
Pneumat.c     fool    Co 

Hammers,  Motor  drive  applied  to  power, 
C.  C.    Bradley   &   Son    

Hammond,  G.  G.,  The  economical  painting 
of  passenger  train  steel  cars  (Master 
Painters'  convention)    

Hand   brakes    (see   Brakes) 

Handhole  plates  and  washout  plugs.  Rela- 
tive   advantages    of     

Handholes  vs.   washout  plugs,   by   A.   Lipetz 

Handholes  vs.  washout  plugs,  by  J.  L. 
Mohun     567$, 

Handholes  vs.  washout  plugs,  by  James 
Grant 

Handles  for  grinding  braces   

Hanson-Whitney  Machine  Co.,  Shaper  for 
tool  and  die  work    

Hardin,  F.  H.,  The  labor  situation  today 
ajjd  tomorrow    

Harkin,  J.,  Reclaiming  scrap  material 
(iilacksmiths"    convention)     

Harmer,  F.  S.,  Example  of  correct  turret 
lathe    practice    

Harris  Engineering  Co.,  H.  E.,  Motor- 
driven   automatic    hob    grinder    

Hasty,  J.  B.,  Issuing  and  checking  tools  in 
locomotive  and  car  shops  (Tool  Fore- 
men's convention )    

Hauck   Mfg.   Co.,  Portable   rivet    forge 

Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  Preheating  furnace  for 
Wilding    work 

Headlight  sets.  Alternating  and  direct  cur- 
rent,  Pyle-National   C"o.    

Headlights  and  classification  lamps,  Loco- 
motive   (Sec.    Ill — Mech.)     

Headlights,  back-up  lamps  and  headlight 
switches,   Pyle   National   Co 

Heat  treated  locomotive  forgings.  The  field 
for    (Steel  Treaters'  convention)    

Heat  treating  high  speed  steel  (Steel  Treat- 
ers'   convention)     

Heat  treating  plant,  A  modern  tool  room, 
Pennsylvania    System    

Heat  treating  steel,   The  methods  used  in.. 

Heat  treating  tools.  The  Hump  method  for, 
Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.    

Heat  treatment  of  forming  tools  for  wheel 
lathes,   by   Frank   D.    Kenney    (B.  \-  M.).. 

Heat  treatment  of  steel  in  the  tool  room, 
by    M.    H.    Williams    

Heat  treatment  of  steels  (Tool  Foremen's 
convention)       

Herbert,  Ltd.,  Alfred,  Automatic  chucking 
lathe     

Herbert,  Ltd.,  Alfred,  Hexagon  turret 
lathe     

Herbert,  Ltd.,  Alfred,  Electrically  driven 
and    controlled    planer    .' 

Herbert,  Ltd.,  Alfred,  Screw  thread  and 
gage    checking    machine    

Herbert,  Ltd.,  Alfred,  Slotting  machine  for 
tool    room    work    

Herrmann  (^auge  Co.,  Snap  thread  gages  for 
accurate    inspection    

Herron,  John,  Quick  opening  door  in  front 
••nd  netting    

High  speed  steel    (see   Steel) 

Himburg,  Theo.,  Comparative  values  of 
tung  nut  (China  wood)  oil,  $2.00  var- 
nishes vs.  the  oil  standard  fossil  gum 
(Painters'    convention)     

Hinckley  Machine  Works,  Milling  attach- 
ment  for   use  on  lathes    

Hisey-Wolf  Machine  Co.,  Self-contained 
motor    driven    grinder     

Hoeffle  F.  F.,  Frame  making  and  repairing 
Hoist,     Easily     controlled    air.     Independent 

Pneumatic    Tool    Co 

Hoists,       Pneumatic       motor.       Independent 

Pneumatic    Tool    Co 

Holme,     R.     A.,     Modernizing    the    railway 

power  plant   

Holmes,  T.  J.,  Grease  lubricator  for  jour- 
nal  boxes 

Hoosier    Drilling    Machine    Company,    Plain 

drilling  machine  and  vise    

Hose  built  like  a  cord  tire.  Air,  Chicago 
'    Pneumatic    Tool    Co.     .  _. 

Hose,   Construction   of   steam    

Hose  coupling.   Standard    Steam    ; .  . . 

Hose  stripping  machine,  by   R.   S.   H 

Hot    box    (see    Journal    box) 
Housley    Flue   C'^onnection   Corp.,   Safety   lo- 
comotive  boiler  .washout    plug    

Hubbard,  C.  P.,  Some  notes  on  erecting 
shop    practice     

Hulson  Grate  Co.,  The  Hulson  shaking 
ddmp    grate    

Humil  Corp.,  Electric  rivet  heater    

Hump  method  for  heat  treating  tools, 
Leeds  &  Northrup  Co 

Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Co.,  All-steel  flex- 
ible   roof    

Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Co.,  Double  channel 
steel    end    .  : 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Hydraulic  rail 
bender    of    35    tons   capacity 
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I.  C.  C.  rules.  Accident  investigation  dis- 
closes  disregard   of 682| 

Ice,  Report  on  purchasing,  storage  and 
distributipn  of    (Sec.   Vl— Pur.'  &   Stores)   1865 

Improved    facilities    essential    1626i 

Improvements:    Convictions    without    reason 

or    courage 1 7345 

Inadequate  main  driving  boxes;  a  correc- 
tion,  by   J.   C.    Murdock    ^ 4J 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Easily 
controlled  air  hoist    1834 

Independent    Pneumatic    Tool    Co.,    Motor 

hoists     ; 427* 

Independent     Pneumatic    Tool    Co.,     Screw 

driver  attachment  for   air   motors 611* 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Universal 

vise  for  pneumatic  drills    308* 

Index  centers  with    10-in.   swing.   Universal, 

Simmons    Machine    Co 402* 

India,  Locomotive  shop  organization  and 
methods  in,  by  A.  F.   Vivian   727 

Industrial     relations.     Fourteen     points     of, 

Robert    E.    Xewcomb 696 

Inertia  forces  of  the  revolving  and  recipro- 
cating parts  in  an  Atlantic  type  locomo- 
tive, by   Edward  L.   Coster    208 

Inrtammable    and   explosive    liquids    in    shops     295 

IngersoU-Rand  Co.,  Small  portable  pneu- 
matic   tools    413* 

Ino   Anisura   defends   the   chief  clerks 192* 

Ino     .\msura     learns     some     things     about 

"passing   the   buck"    328t 

Ino   Anisura    observes   roundhouse   operation     1251 

Inspf  ction  blanks.  Report  of  committee  on 
uniform  (C.  I.  C.  I.  and  C.  F.  conven- 
tion)           782* 

Inspection  of  freight  equipment,  by  L.  K. 
Sillcox — 

19*,    93.    149,    216,    285,   369*.    463,    526,    587 

Inspection,    Svstematizing    car     1766§ 

Interchange,   Changes   in   the    rules  .of .^20 

Interchange,  Discussion  of  changes  in  rules 
of   (C.   I.  C.   I.  and  C.   F.  convention)...      709 

Interchange.  Revision  of  passenger  car 
rules   of   (Sec.   Ill— Mech.)    1841 

International     Couplers     Co.,     Engine     and 

tender   line   couplings    1761* 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association 
(see   Fuel   Association) 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's 
Association  (see  General  Foremen's  As- 
sociation). 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  locomotive 

defects    (chart) 450* 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Safety    26 


Jack,     A     new     Duff     automatic     lowering. 

Duff   Manufacturing  Co 739* 

Jack,  A  new  journal.  Duff  Mfg.  Co 1834* 

Tack     for     car    work.     Ball     bearing    screw, 

Duff   Mfg.   Co 1624 

Jack,    Powerful   high   speed.    Duff   Mfg.   Co.  .   "54* 

Jacking  cars  by   hand   costs   money    18788 

Jackson,  H.  L.,  How  to  increase  production         4t 
Jigs    (see    Shop  kinks) 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  products..    1622* 
Johnson,  A.   G.,   Compressor   lifting  chain..        47* 

Johnson,   A.   G.,   Driving  box   liner 130 

Johnson,  A.  G.,  Flue  hole  cutter   801* 

Johnson,    A.    G.,    Locomotive   tire   heater...        36* 
Joints      for      superheater      units.      Tapered, 

Great    Northern 136* 

Jones,  E.   F.,   How  the  master  mechanic  in- 
creased   production    386* 

Jones,    Edwin,    Release    connection    for    car 

couplers 738* 

Jones,    VV.    B.,    Fullswing    relieving    attach- 
ment   for    lathes    " 309* 

Journal  bearings.   Bronze   and  babbitt.  .2568,   276* 
Jottrnal     bearings.     Characteristics     of     soft 

metal,  by  W^  K.  Frank   276* 

Journal  box.  An   unusual  hot    222* 

Journal    box    packing.    Preparation    and    ap- 
plication  of,  by   Norman   McCIeod    592* 

Journal     boxes.     Grease     lubricator     for,     T. 

J.    Holmes 552* 

tonrnal    boxes.    Periodical    renacking    of,    A. 

R.   .\.   rule  66 284 

Journal  boxes,.  Standard  method  of  packing 

(.Sec.     Ill— Mech.) 1807* 

Journal  boxes.  Standard  method  of  packing, 

by    H.    L.    Shipman    568t 

Journal     brasses.      Simple     device     aids     in 

changing  car,  by  Robert  I.   Lillie 787* 

Journal    cooling  compound,    Mohawk    Lubri- 

cat  ng   Co 241* 

Journal  jack,   .\  new.   Duff  Mfg.   Co 1834* 

K 

Kelley,  G.  W.,  Frame  making  and  repairing     603* 
Kempsmith    Mfg.    Co.,    A    powerful    verticr.l 

type   milling   machine    404* 

Kenney.      Frank     D.,     Heat     treatment     of 

forming    tools    for    wheel    lathes     (B.    & 

M.) 800* 

Kin-Han     Railway    of    China,    Prairie    type 

locomot  ves 142 

Knorr   system   of   feedwater   heating 570* 

Koon.    W.    F.,    K    &    N    automatic    cylinder 

cock      673* 
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LkUr 

,  A   half  solved   problem    

An    inevitable   comparison    _. . . . . 

Avoiding  discussion  of  a  vital  subject.. 

Developments  in  the  shop  labor  situa- 
tion  

Don't  be  a  pessimist 

Do  some  real   thinking 

Handling  the  labor  problem  (General 
Foremen's    convention)     

How  to  increase  production,  by  H.  L. 
Jackson      

Incentive  for  higher  efficiency,  by  D. 
C.    Buell     ) 

Labor    problem    fundamentals    

Labor's   share   of   railroad  earnings 

National  agreement  with  the  shopmen, 
by  Frank  McManamy   

Next   step,    The    

Optimism   is  the  watchword    

Railroad  administration   report  for    1919 

Railroad  labor  board  appointsd    

Railroad  labor  board.  Decision  an- 
nounced  

Report  on  prices  for  labor  and  mate- 
rial    (Sec.     Ill— Mech.) 

Shop    labor    conditions    

Situation  today   and  tomorrow    

Turnover      .•,... 

Labor-saving  devices  on  the  Atchison,  To- 
!>el;a  &  Santa  Fe,  by  J.  Robert  Phelps.  .721*. 

Lading  for  mechanical  defects,  Transfers 
and  adiustmsnts  of,  by  J.  M.  Getzen 
(C.  I.  C  I.  and  C.   F.  convention)    

Lakewood   Engineering   Co.,   A   tiering  truck 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co.,  Tier-Lift  ele- 
vating   truck    

Lamps,    Back-up,    Pyle    National    Co 

Lamps,  Locomotive  headlights  and  classifi- 
cation   (Sec.   Ill — Mech.) 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  All-metal  electric 
multiple  unit  cars • 

Lance,  C.  C,  Fuel  oil  as  a  means  to  in- 
creased capacity    

Lance,  C.  C,  Alodern  vs.  Obsolete  engine 
terminals     

Lathe    (see   Machine  tools) 

Lathe  practice,  Example  of  correct  turret, 
by    F.    S.    Harmer    

Lathe   tools.   Production   of,   by   E.   (J.    Blake 

Lathe  center,  Red  E  high  speed.  Ready 
Tool  Co 

Lathe  turning  tools.   Experiments  with 

Lathes,  An  adjustable  point  center  for, 
Robinson   Adjustable   Center   Co 

Lathes,  Milling  '"  iUw^hm'tnt  for  use  on, 
Hinckley    Machine    Works 

Lathes,  Relieving  attachment  for.  Full- 
swing,  W.   B.  Jones    

Lavendsr,  P.  T.,  Reclaiming  scrap  mate- 
rial   (Blacksmiths'    convention)    

Layout,   An   impracticable    

Layouts.  Report  on  repair  shop  (.Sec.  Ill 
—Mech.)     

Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  The  Hump  method 
for   heat    treating   tools    

Lemnierich,  (]ustave  E.,  Modernizing  freight 
car    repair    facilities    

Lester,     Major     C.     E.,     Mechanical     trades 

'.  schools  of  the  A.  E.  F 

Lester,  C.  E.,  Scheduling  and  routing  work 
in  the  A.   E.  F.  shop   

Lester,  C.  E.,  Squaring  the  frames  of 
French   locomotives    

Lewis,  S.  H.,  The  drifting  valve   

Liberty  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Open  side  planer 
for    railway   shop   use    

Lignite  coals.  Possibility  of,  by  S.  M. 
Darling    (Fuel    convention)     

Lillie,  Robert  I.,  Simple  device  aids  in 
changing  car  journal  brasses    

Lind-Farquhar  Co.,  Adjustable  wall  radial 
drill    

Liner,  Driving  box,  by  A.  G.  Johnson 

Lingo,   H.   L.,   Tram   for  driving  wheel  tires 

Lipetz,   A.,    Handholes   vs.    washout   plugs.  . 

Loading   method,   A    practical    freight   train, 

by   R.    S.   Mounce    

Locomotive 

Assignment     

Auxiliaries,  Air  consumption  of  (Air 
Brake    convention)     

Boiler    (see    Boiler) 

Booster,   Tests  of  a   4-6-2   type    

Booster,   trailer,    by    B.    B.    Milner 

Booster,  trailer,   Franklin   Railway   Sup- 

„  ply  Co 

Brasses   (see   Main   rod) 

Built   in    1919    

Cab  window.  New  type  of  clear  vision, 
Chadburn   Ship  Telegraph  Co 

Cinder  hopper  on  bottom  of  smoke  arch 
(Boilermakers'    convention)     

Coal   hopper,    Rotatable    

Connections    (see    Connections) 

Costs   per    day    

Couplings    (see   Couplings) 

Crank  pins.  Pressures  for  mounting 
wheels  and  applying,  by  James  Part- 
ington     

Crosshead,  Adjustable,  Theodore  Ro- 
gatchoff    Co 

Page  num}>ers  under   1,000  refer  to  Railway 
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Loconiotive — ContiRued 

Cut-off,  Proper,  for  maximum  horse- 
power, by  B.  B.  Milner   266* 

Cylinders    (see  Cylinders) 

Defects,  Chart  showing  I.  C.  C 450* 

Development,  Scientific,  by  John  E. 
Muhlfeld    76,    131 

Devices    on.    the    Ann    Arbor,    Special, 

J.   E.   Osmer    444* 

Distribution  of.  Railroad  Administra- 
tion  report   for   1919    204 

Draft   appliances,    Hands   off   the    IS 

Draft     appliances.    What    are    the    most 
suitable   (Traveling  Engineers'  con- 
vention)           627 

Drawbars,      Report      on      (Sec.      111^ 

Mech.)     1207* 

Drifting  valve.  The,   by   S.   H.   Lewis. .     391 

Driving  box    (see   Driving  box) 

Driving   wheels    (see    Wheels) 

Dynamic  augment:    A   destructive  force  17661 

Dynamic    augment:    Where    progress    is 

slow 1594§ 

Efficiency    and    capacity.    Increasing,    by 

B.    B.    Milner    265* 

Efficiency;  Buying  in  haste  and  repent- 
ing at   leisure 16251 

Efficiency,  Wet  steam  decreases 256$ 

Exhaust  nozzle  areas,  by  S.  C.  Frank.  .    125*t 

Exhaust   pipe   valve,   Ann   Arbor    358* 

Failures,  Standardization  of,  and  term- 
inal delavs  (General  Foremen's  con- 
tion)     . . .' 634 

Feedwater  heaters   (see  Feedwater  heaters) 

Firedoor,    An    easily    applied    automatic, 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co 492* 

Firedoor,    Laco,    Locomotive    Appliance 

Co •.■•.•••    1618* 

Flue    cleaner    which    cleans    by    friction, 

Baird   Pneumatic   Tool   Co 303* 

Flue  hole  cutter,   by  A.   G.  Johnson    ...      801* 

I'orgings,     The     field     for     heat     treated 

(Steel    Treaters'    convention)     663 

Frames   (see  Frames) 

Front   end   .i^f^  Front   end) 

Gage,     The     back     pressure     (Traveling 

Ki!i;irecr.>.'  convention)    620§ 

Grate    for    bituminous    coal.    Best    style 

(Boilermakers'    convention)     486 

Grate,  The  Hulson  shaking  dump,  Hul- 

son  Grate  Co 733* 

Grease    cup,    A     plugless,     Florida     East 

Coast    141* 

Handholes  vs.    washout   plugs    (see 
handholes) 

Headlight    (see    Headlight) 

Maintenance  in  1919,  Railroad  Admin- 
istration   report    200 

Mileage,    Assigned  locomotives  and. 392t.   1"35§ 

Motion  work.  Standard,  aids  valve  set- 
ter, by   J.   McAllister 166* 

Nozzle      tests       (Traveling      Engineers' 

convention)    627* 

Operation  and  fuel  economy,  by  Robert 

Collett    65* 

Orders  in   1919    15 

Orders,    Increase   of    1593S 

Pipe    insulation.    Spiral,    H.    W.   Johns- 

Manville  Co 1622* 

Recorder,   Speedograph   Corp    1835 

Recording     instrument     for     switching, 

Speedograph  Corp 489* 

Repairs   (see  Repairs)  ■•.••-".■.<-•-  -  ■•■ 

Requirements   '.:- .'.  J. ...  .i^      :'  S 

Reverse     gear     piston,.  H.     W.     Johns- 

Manville  Co .   1623* 

Running    gear.    Stresses    in    ".  .      323S 

Sander,  Vacuum,  Fryer  Vacuum  Sander 
Co 243* 

Smoke  jack,   H.   W.  Johns-Manville  Co.   1622* 

Speed    recording    instrument    for    road 

locomotives     .•  •  •  •      306* 

Steam    gathering    pipe    as    a    substitute 

for  steam  dome,  by  P.  D.  Anderson.  .      503t 

•Stoker   (see  Stoker) 

Superheater    (see   Superheater)  c 

Syphon,  The  thermic  (Traveling  En- 
gineers' convention) .620S,  629 

Taps,      Standardization     of     boiler     and 

staybolt   (Tool  Foremen's  convention)     653* 

Tender  tank.  Acme  flanged,  Locomotive 
Tank  Co 114* 

Terminal  (see_  Engine  terminal) 

Tests:    An    object    lesson    from   abroad..      5031 

Tire  heater,  by  A.  G.  Johnson    36 

Tonnage  ratings.  Inflated,  by  L.  Green- 
leaf     330t 

Type,  Selecting  the   .  : 63S 

Used  as  a  shell  press. ;  • :  •  •     238t 

Valves,      By-pass     relief     and     drifting 

(Traveling    Engineers'    convention)..      625* 

Washout   plugs,  Accidents   due  to 2§ 

Washout  plugs,  Handholes  vs.,   (see 
Handholes) 

Washout  plug.  Safety  locomotive  boiler, 

Housley  Flue  Connection  Corp 609* 

Water-indicating     devices.     Government 

tests  of    575*,     630* 

Wedges,  The  effect  of  slack 700 

Wheels   (see  Wheels) 

Locomotive  Appliance  Co.,  Laco  locomotive 
firedoor   1618* 

Locomotive  ias  an  investment,  The,  by 
George  M.   Basford   (Sec.  Ill— Mech.)...   1743 

Locomotive  costs  per  day.  What  a 584t 

Locomotive  Tank  Co.,  Acme  flanged  loco- 
motive tender  tank    114* 

Locomotive:   "The  monarch  of  the  rails"..-      750$ 


Locomotives 

O-IO-O  type  switching,  C.   &  O 

2-6-2  type  for  the  Kin-Han 

2-8-0  type,  Belgian  Sute  Railways 

2-10-0  type  shows  high  economy,  Penn- 
sylvania      

4-4-2  type.  Inertia  forces  of  the  revolv« 
ing  and  reciprocating  parts  in  a,  by 
Edward  L.  Coster 

4-8-2  type,  for  the  New  Haven 

4-8-2  type  freight,  South  African  Rail- 
ways  .  .  .  ."  

0-8-8-0  type  mineral  locomotives  for  the 
North  Eastern  of  England   

73-year-old,  in  service  in  England,  by 
E.  C.  Poultney    

Electric,  Design,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  (Sec.  Ill— Mech.)   

Electric  locomotives.  Advantages  have 
been  greatly  overstated,  by  John  E. 
Muhlfeld  (A.  S.iT  E.)   

Electric,  Two  typ««S  of.  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

Superheater,  Report  on  (Sec.  Ill — 
Mech.) 

Loebell,  H.  O.,  The  future  fuel  for  the 
treatment  of  steel  (Steel  Treaters*  con- 
vention)     

Lovejoy  Tool  Co.,  Inserted  tooth  face  mill- 
ing   cutter     

Lovejoy  Tool  Co.,  Turret  tool  post  for 
engine    lathe     

Lubricant  system  for  boring  machine,  Cut- 
ting,   Universal    Boring    Machine    Co 

Lubricating  air  cylinders.  Arrangement 
for,    Ann    Arbor     

Lubricating  unit.  Portable,  Fulflo  Pump 
Co 

Lubrication    of    cylinders     '. 

Lubrication  of  cylinders,  by  W.  J.  Schlacks 

Lubrication  of  soft  metal  bearings,  by  W. 
K.     Frank     

Lubrication  requires  attention,  Journal  box, 
by  J.   C.   Stewart    (C.   1.   C.   I.  and  C.   F. 
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685» 
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505* 

691» 
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757 
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convention) 

Lubricator  for  journal  boxes.  Grease,  T. 
J.    Holmes    

Lubricator,  Cross-compound  air  compressor, 
Neville    Lubricator    Co 

Lumber,  Report  on  (Sec.  \'l — Pur.  & 
.Stores)     

Lyman,  W.  H.,  Relative  economy  of  oil, 
gas,  coal  and  electric  heated  furnaces 
(Steel    Treaters'    convention)     

Lynch,  T.  D.,  .\  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  helical  springs  for  heavy  duty 
(Steel   Treaters'   convention)    

Lyon  Metallic  Mfg.  Co.,  Steel  supports 
for    elevating   truck   platforms    

M 

McAllister,  J.,  Lining  driving  box  shoes 
and    wedges    (N.    V.    C.)     

McAllister,  J.,  Standard  motion  work  aids 
valve     setter    

McAuliffe,  Eugene,  Economics  of  the  fuel 
oil     situation     , 

McBride,  Thomas  C,  Loconiotive  feed- 
water   heating    

McCleod,  Norman,  Air  press  for  straight- 
ening steel  sheets    

McCleod,  Norman,  Jib  crane  for  engine- 
house    columns    

McCleod,  Norman,  Pneumatic  freight  car 
painting   machine    

McCleod,  Norman,  Preparation  and  appli- 
cation  of  journal  box   packing    

McCleod,  Norman,  Reinforcing  top  chord 
angles  on   gondola  cars    

McCleod,  Norman,  Track  stops  for  round- 
houses       

McManamy,  Frank,  The  national  agreement, 
with   the  shopmen    

MacFarland,  H.  B.,  Address  at  Fuel  As- 
sociation   convention     

Machine,   Hose  stripping,  by   R.   S.   H 

Machine    tools.    Heavy    vs.    light    

Machine  tools.  Railroads  need  modern,  by 
Ttoy    V.    Wright 

Machine  tool  exhibition  in  England  (Ma- 
chine  Tool   Trades    Assn.)    

Machine  Tool  Trades  -Assn.,  Machine  tool 
exhibition    in    England    

Machine   Tools 

Automatic  chucking  and  turning  ma- 
chine. Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Co. 

Automate  machine,  Large  capacity  mul- 
tiple spindle,  National-.Xcme  Co 

Automatic  machine.  Vertical  type.  Pot- 
ter &  Johnston   Machine  Co 

'  Automatic  machines  an  aid  to  economy, 
by    George    W.    Armstrong    

.\utomatic    machines.    Limitations   of. . . 

Automatic   turning    machines    

Boring  machine  for  cylinder  castings. 
North    Eastern    of    England    

Boring  mill  for  heavy  accurate  work, 
Bullard   Machine  Tool   Co 

Boring  mills.  Medium  sized,  Cincinnati 
Planer    Co 

Cutting-off  machine.  Cold  saw,  Newton 
Machine    Tool    Works    

Drill,  Adjustable  wall  radial,  Lind- 
Farquhar    Co 

Drill,  High  capacity  single  purpose, 
Minster   Machine   (To 
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'  Machine  Tools — Continued 

Drill,   Radial,   Morris  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Drill,  Iwin  motor  driven  radial,  Jos. 
T.   Ryerson  &  Son    

Drillins  and  boring  machine.  Horizon- 
tal, Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg. 
Co.      

Drilling  machine  and  vise,  Plain, 
Hoosier    Drilling    Machine    Co 

Drilling  machine.  Boiler  barrel.  North 
Eastern    of    England    

Drilling  machine,  Sliding  head,  Sibley 
Machine    Co 

Drilling  machine.  Right  line  radial, 
^Ues-Bement-Pond    Co. 

Drilling  machine,  Sibley  stationary 
head,   Sibley    Machine  Co 

Drill  press  equipped  with  electric 
control,    Colburn    Machine    Tool    Co. 

Facing  machine,  Horn,  for  repairing 
engines,    North    Eastern    of    England 

Grinder,  Light  weight  portable  pneu- 
matic,   Roto    Pneumatic    Co... 

Grinder,  Motor-driven  automatic  hob, 
H.    E.    Harris    Engineering    Co 

Grinder,  Multi  graduated  precision-. 
Precision  &  Thread  drin'der  Mfg.  Co. 

Grinder,  Self-contained  motor  driven, 
i^ey-Wolf    Machine    Co 

Grimier,  Single  motor  driven  surface. 
Diamond    Machine    Co '.  . .  . 

Grinder  with  new  phantom  guards, 
Plain,    -Modem    Tool    Co 

Grinding  maphine.  Electrically  driven 
tool.  L  nited  States  Electrical  Tool  Co. 

Grinding  machine.  Self-contained  in- 
ternal,   Cincinnati   Grinder   Co • 

Grinding  machine.  Self-contained  cylin- 
drical,   Norton    Co 

Grinding  machine.  Spiral  tooth  cutter 
and,    Pratt   &    Whitney    Co 

Grinding    machines.    Tap    _. 

Grinding  machine.  Tap,  Grand  Rapids 
'  Grinding  '  Machine    Co 

Grinding    machine.    Triple   valve 

Hobbing  machine.  Spur  and  spiral  gear, 
Cincinnati   Gear   Cutting  Machine  Co. 

Lathe.  Automatic  chucking,  Alfred 
Herbert,    Ltd 

Lathe  for  intensive  production.  Turret, 
Millhulland    Machine    Co 

Lathe,  Hexagon  turret,  Alfred  Herbert, 
Ltd 

Lathe,  Geared  head,  Cincinnati  Lathe 
&    Tool    Co 

Lathe.  High  power  selective  head  en- 
gine,   Joseph    T.    Ryerson    &    Son.... 

Lathe,  22-in.  engine,  Morris  Machine 
Tool    Co 

Lathe,    Cieared    head,    Cincinnati-    Lathe 

&   ToolX"o •  •  • 

'  Lathe,   Nine   speed   geared   head   engine, 

Betts   Machine   Co 

1         Lathe    of    improved    design,,    Short    cut, 

O.    R.    .\dams   Mfg.    Co 

Lathe   of   wide   power  and   speed   range. 

Turret.    Warner   &   Swasey    Co...... 

Lat.ie,  Powerful  all-geared  head  engine, 

Betts    Machine    Co 

Lathe,  Star  gap,  Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 
Lathe,    Turret     tool     post    for     engine, 

Lovejoy    T90I    Co .' _. . 

Lathe   with   compact   motor  drive,    14-in. 

geared     head,     Reed-Prentice     Co.... 
Milling    machine,    A    powerful    vertical 

type,    Kempsmith    Mfg.    Co 

Milling     machine      Continuous     vertical 

type,     Betts    Machine    Cp 

Milling  machine  for  crosshead  keyways, 

CJarvin    Machine    Co 

Milling    machine.    Heavy    duty    continu- 

cus.    Newton    Machine   Tool    Works.. 
Milling    machine.   High   power,   Jos.    T. 

Ryerson    &    Son . 

Milling   machine,   Production   automatic, 

Brown    &    Sharpe    Mfg.    Co 

Planer,    Direct  motor  drive   for  surface, 

I  Oliver   Machinery  Co 

Planer,  Electrically  driven  and  con- 
trolled.   Alfred    Herbert.   Ltd 

Planer  for  railway  shop  use,  Open  side. 

Liberty  Machine  Tool  Co 

Planer,      Genera!      purpose,      Cincinnati 

Planer    Co •  •  • 

Planer,    New    driving    arrangement    for 

hand.  Oliver  Machinery  Co 

Planer  proves  a  flexible  unit.  Open  side. 

Automatic    Machine    Co 

Planers,     Electrically     operated ;. . 

Planers,  Recent  improvements  in.  Cin- 
cinnati   Planer    Co 

Planer    uses,    Open    side 

Planing    machine,     High    power     multi- 
speed,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son.... 
Saw    for    cutting    round    holes.    Rotary 

hack,    Conolly.   John 

Saw     with     inserted     high     speed     steel 

teeth,    Simonds   Mfg.    Co.... 

Shaper   design.    Modern    refinements  in, 

Columbia   Machine   Tool   Co ,.. 

Shaper  for  tool  and  die  work.  Vertical, 

Hanson-Whitney    Machine    Co 

I         Shaper,  Heavy  duty  crank,  Streine  Tool 

]  &    Mfg.    Co 

Shaper   with   unit   gear   box.   Universal, 

Potter  &  Johnston   Machine   Co 

Page  numbers  tinder   1.000  refer  to  Railway 
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Machine  Tools — Continued 

Shaper  with  wide  cross  rail  guides. 
Crank,    Whipp    Machine   Tool   Co.... 

Slotting  machine  for  tool  room  work, 
Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd... 

Mahlie,  W.  S.,  Boiler  compounds;  their 
nature     and     use 

Main  rod  brasses.  Improved  method  of 
fitting     

Maintenance  of  electric  rolling  stock,  (Sec. 
Ill— Mech.)      

Maintenance  of  locomotive  boilers.  Design 
and    (Sec.    Ill — Mech.) 

Maintenance  of  equipment  in  1919,  Railroad 
Administration  report    ; 

Maintenance,  Standards  for  car  (C.  I.,  C.  I. 
&    C.    F.    convention)    

Mallet,    .\natole    

Management  in  railroad  shops.  Systematiz- 
ing       

Management,  Railroad  and  industrial  shop, 
by    C.    C.    Edmonds 

'  Manatfinicnt,  What  is  wrong  w^ith  railroad, 
by    Frank   Roberts 

Martin    Tool   Holder   Co.,    Tool   holder..    .. 

-Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  (see  Blatk- 
smiths'    Association) 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  convention  proceed- 
ings   .  . .' 

Material  accounting,  Report  on  (Sec.  VI — 
Pur.  &  Stores)    

Material,  Report  on  prices  for  labor  and 
(Sec.     Ill— Mech.)      

Material,  Report  on  classification  of  (Sec. 
VI— Pur.    &    Stores)     

Material,  Report  on  reclamation  of  (Sec. 
VI— Pur.   &    Stores) 

Materials,  Use  only  the  best  (Painters' 
convention)      

Mayer,  C.  F.,  Are  there  suitable  substitutes 
for    turpentine?      (Painters'    convention).. 

Measurement  record  for  railroad  shops,  by 
H.   L.   Burrhus    ■ 

Mechanical    associations,    Amalgamation    of. 

.Mechanical    department    after    March    1 .  . .  . 

Mechanical  department  in  1919,  Work  of 
the 

Mechanics'    viewpoint.    The 

Merten,  Wm.  J.,  A  new  method  of  case 
hardening     steel     

Metal  &  1  hermit  Corp.,  Air  required  to 
operate  preheaters    

Metric    legislation,    Conipulsory     .  . ._. .  .125)S, 

Metropolitan  Railway  o£^  London,  New  elec- 
tric   cars,    by    Frederick    C.    Coleman.... 

Michigan  Central  builds  engine  terminal 
at    Niles,    Mich 

Micrometer  calipers  in  railway  shops,  by 
M.   H.   Williams 

Micrometers,    The    use    of 

.Mileage,    Assigned    locomotives    and    engine 

Mileage  from  assigned  engines.  Increased, 
by   C.   E.   Fisher 

Miller.  B.  E.,  Economy  to  be  effected  by 
proper    painting     (Painters'     convention). 

Miller,  R.   W.,   Carbon  and  high  speed  steel 

Miller,  S.  W.,  The  testing  of  welds  in 
steel     plates     

Millholland  Machine  Co.,  Turret  lathe  for 
intensive    production     .  . ; 

Milling  attachment  for  use  on  lathes,  Hinck- 
ley Machine  Works 

Milling    cutters     (see    Cutters) 

Milling    machine     (see    Machine    tools) 

Milling  machine  vise.  Pneumatic,  American 
Pneumatic     Chuck    Co _. 

Milner,  B.  B.,  Increasing  locomotive  effi- 
ciency   and    capacity 

Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Horizontal    drilling    and    boring    machine. 

Minster  Machine  Co.,  High  capacity  single 
purpose    drill     

McdernizinR.    Is   .Vmerica   slow    in... 

Modern  Tool  Co.,  Plain  grinder  with  new 
phantom   guards 

Mohawk  Lubricator  Co.,  Journal  cooling 
compound      

Mohun,   T.  I..,  Handholds  vs.  washout  plugs, 

567t 

Moisture    in    steam    decreases    efficiency.... 

Molybdenum   in   alloy   steefs.   The   effect  of. 

Monesmith,  B.  L.,  Shock  absorber  for  re- 
frigerator   cars 

Mono  Corp.  of  America,  Combustion 
recorder    for    flue    gases 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Facilitat- 
ing engineering   calculations 

Moore   refrigerator   car.   Tests   of. 

Morris  Machine  Tool  Co.,  22-in.  engine 
lathe 

Morris   Machine   Tool   Co.,    Radial   drill.... 

Morris,  J.  S.,  Nickel  Plate  power  plant  at 
Conneaut    

Motor  drive  applied  to  power  hammers, 
C.  C.   Bradley  &  Son 

Motor  drive  for  surface  planer.  Direct, 
Oliver    Machinery    Co 

■Motor  for  crane  and  hoist  service,  D.  C. 
series,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors.  Drum-contactor  controllers  for  d.  c, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co 

Motors,  Safety  valve  for  pneumatic.  Pneu- 
matic   Safety    Valve-  Co 

Motors,  Screw  driver  attachment  for  air, 
Independent   Pneumatic   Tool    Co 
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Moulton,  S.  A.,  Relative  economy  of  oil, 
gas,  coal  and  electric  heated  furnaces 
(.Steel    Treaters'    convention) 

Mounce,  R.  S.,  A  practical  freight  train 
loading    method    

Moving   pictures   at    the    convention 

Muhlfeld,  John  E.,  Advantages  of  electric 
locomotives  have  been  greatly  overstated 
(A.   S.   M.   E.) 

Muhlfeld,  John  E.,  Scientific  development 
of    the     locomotive 76, 

Mullinix.  S.  W.,  Reducing  the  cost  of  loco- 
motive   repairs    

N 

National-Acme  Co.,  Large  capacity  multiple 
spindle    automatic    

National  Car  Equipment  Co.,  Klasing  hand 
brake     .  .  •  ., 

National  Dump  Car  Co.,  Hartend  general 
service    car    and    hart    door    gear 

National  Tube  Co.,  The  manufacture  of 
seamless    steel    tubing 

Naylor,  H.  R.,  Freight  car  roof  construc- 
tion       

Neverslip  Works,  Side  cutting  pliers  with 
renewable  jaws   

Neville  Lubricator  Co.,  Air  compressor 
lubricator    

Newcomb,  Robert  E.,  Fourteen  points  of 
industrial    relations    

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Cold  saw 
cutting-off    machine     

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Heavy  duty 
continuous    milling    machine 

New  York  Central,  Lining  driving  box 
shoes    and    wedges,    by    J.    McAllister.... 

New  York  Central,  Standard  motion  work 
aids    valve    setter    

New  York  Central  steel  car  shop  at  East 
Buffalo    

New  York  Central,  tests  of  a  Pacific  type 
booster    locomotive    

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Power 
plant  at  Conneaut '. 

Ntv  York,  New  Hav^n  &  Hartford,  4-8-2 
type   locomotives   for   the 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  One- 
piece  cast  steel  frames  for  electric  loco- 
motives     

Nielson,  F.  B.,  Reclaiming  scrap  material 
( Blacksmiths'   convention)    

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Right  line  radial 
drilling    machine    

Nordberg,  C.  R.,  K  &  N  automatic  cylinder 
cock     

Norfolk  &  Western,  Adjustable  center 
blocks    for    crank    shafts     

Norfolk  &  Western,  Jigs  and  devices  for 
locomotive  and  car  shops  (Tool  Foremen's 
convention)      

North    Eastern    builds    mineral    locomotives. 

Northern     Pacific    car    repair    shed 

Norton  Co.,  Self-contained  cylindrical  grind- 
ing    machine     

Nozzle  areas.   Exhaust,   by    S.   C.    Frank.... 

Nozzle  tests  (Traveling  Engineers'  con- 
vention)     

Nut   lock,   Hold   tite,   Nutlock  Corp 

Nutlock    Corporation,    Hold    tite    nut    lock.. 
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Officers,    Training    railroad 

Oil  burning  practice  and  fuel  performance 
on  the  Santa  Fe,  by  Walter  Bohnstengel, 
(Fuel  convention)    

Oil,  Danger  in  removing,  from  barrels  with 
air    pressure,    by    E.    Wagner    

Oil,  Ensrlish  railways  experiment  with  fuel, 
I-ond(>n   S-   Northwestern 

Oil  filtration  and  sterilization,  (Tutting, 
S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co 

Oil   separator   for   compressed   air   line 

Oils,  Cooler  for  lubricating  and  quenching, 
Griscom-Russell     Cc 

Oils,  The  germ  process  of  compounding, 
Henry    Wells    Oil    Co 

Oil  situation.  Economics  of  the  fuel,  by 
Eugene    McAuliffe    (Fuel    convention)... 

Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Direct  motor  arive 
for    surface    planer 

Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grinding  whetl 
dresser    for    fine    wheels 

Oliver  Machiriery  Co.,  New  Driving  arrange- 
ment   for    hand    planer 

Open  the  shop  doors,  by  G.  W.  Armstrong. 

Operating   records.    Breaking 

Operating  viewpoint,  The  (General  Fore- 
men's   convention)     

Operation  of  electric  rolling  stock,  (Sec. 
Ill— Mech.)     

Operation  of  engine  terminals.  Report  on 
(Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 

Orders.    Increase    of    locomotive 

Orders   of   regional    directors 

Osmer,  J.  E.,  Special  locomotive  devices  on 
the    Ann    Arbor 


Output,  Interesting  shop  employees  in  shop 
Output    (see   also   Production) 

Mechanical  Engineer;  those  rver    1,000  refer  to  the  Daily  Raihvay  Age.    *  Illustrated  article;     f  editorial:     t 
non-illi'strated  article  or  note;     -t  communication. 
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Packing  journal  boxes,   Standard   method  of  1807* 
Packing   rings,   Tool   holders    for   machining, 

on    a   boring    mill,    by    E.    A.    M 224* 

Packing    strips.    Machining    valve 33* 

Paint  and  varnish  at  terminals.  Report  of 
committee  on  maintenance  and  care  of 
(Master    Painters'    convention) 643 

Paint  oil,  What  is  the  so-called  fixed,  by 
W.  O.  Quest  (Master  Painters'  conven- 
tion)           647 

Paint    pipe    lines    in   a    Cuban    car    shop,    by 

J.    P.     Risque 155* 

Paint  shop  construction  and  equipment.  Re- 
port of  committee  on  (Painters'  conven- 
tion)      • 650 

Paint  spraying  equipment,  Vortex   Mfg.  Co.     414* 

Paint,   Steel   passenger   car    roof,   by    F.    B. 

Davenport    (Painters'    convention) 647 


Davenport     

Painters      convention.     The 


621! 


'ainting.  Economy  to  be  effected  by  proper, 
by    B.    E.    Miller    (Painters'    convention) .      646 

Painting,    Freight   car.   by   \V.    A.    Buchanan     213 

Painting    machine.    Pneumatic    freight    car, 

by   Norman    McCleod    • 275' 

Painting  of  passenger  train  steel  cars, 
The  economical,  by  G.  H.  Hammond 
(Painters'     convention) 643 

Painting  repairs  and  shopping  of  equip- 
ment. Report  of  committee  on  classifica- 
tion   of    (Painters'    convention ) 650 

Partington,  James,  Pressures  for  mount- 
ing   wheels    and    applying    crank    pins..  ^34 

Patent  office,  U.  S.:  What  every  mechani- 
cal   engineer    should    know 7491 

Payson  Co.,  Frank  E.,  Air  operated  com- 
bination    three-jaw     chucks 403 

Pedestal    Jaw     Grinder 791 

Pennsylvania    Decapod   shows    high   economy     193 

Pennsylvania  Forge  Co.,  Rules  for  handling 

die-blocks      742t 

Pennsylvania     System,     Modern     tool    room 

heat    treating    plant .  . .  .' 389* 

Peru,    The   railways  ^f,   by    J.    P.    Risque..     364 

Phelps,   J.    Robert,   L|ibor   saving  dev.ces  on 

the  A.  T.  &   S.   F 721*      795* 

Piecework    and     production,    by     Frank    J. 

Borer     622t 

Piecework    needed    to    increase    production, 

by    Frank   J.    Borer 440t 

Piecework — pro    and   con 160t 

Piecework,   system    in   German   shops.    New.      514 

Pier,    Improvements   on    the 1593§ 

Pipe     bending     machine,     Wallace     Supplies 

Mfg.    Co 555* 

Pipe    insulation.    Spiral    locomotive,    H.    W. 

Johns-Manville    Co 1622 

Planer    (see   Machine   tools) 

Planer     tools.     Production     of,:   by     E.     G. 

Blake     384' 

Plant,  L.  G.,  Locomotive  terminal  as  an 
operating    factor     763 

Plate  bending  rolls.  Exceptionally  large, 
Joseph    T.    Ryerson    &    Son 417 

Plates    for    cars.    Non-corrosive 17918 

Pletz  &  Sons,  Carl,  Utility  screw  press  a 
handy    device    "''♦ 

Pliers  with  renewable  jaws.  Side  cutting, 
Neverslip  Works    •  •  •     ^0° 

Pneumatic  Safety  Valve  Co.,  Safety  valve 
for    pneumatic    motors u  '  b' 

Pn3umatic  tools.  Care  and  use  of,  by  H.  S. 
Covey     .' 292 

Portable    tools    (see    Tools) 

Potter   &  Johnston    Machine   Co.,  Automatic  ^ 

chucking  and  turning  machine 401 

Potter   &   Johnston    Machine   Co.,    Universal  ^ 

shaper   with   unit   gear   box 424 

Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Co.,  Vertical 
type  automatic  chucking  and  turning  ma- 
chine     • 426* 

Poultney,  E.  C,  Seventy-three-year-old  loco- 
motive   in    service    in    England 691* 

Powdered   coal    (see   Pulverized   coal) 

Power   plant   at   Conneaut,   Nickel   Plate,  by 

J.    S.    Morris 537* 

Power  plant.  Modernizing  the  railway,  by 
R.    A.    Holme 797 

Power    plant.    The    small •_ 502| 

Poyser-Bucher    Co.,    Adaptable    drill    clamp 

and    support    '. 741* 

Pratt    &    Whitney    Co.,    Spiral    tooth    cutter 

and    grinding    machine 805* 

Precision     &     Thread     Grinder     Mfg.     Co., 

■     Multi    graduated    precision    grinder     177* 

Preheaters.  Air  required  to  operate.  Metal 
&     Thermit     Corp 414 

Preheater.    Wiederwax;    Geist    Mfg.    Co 1835* 

Prentice,  Harold  C,  Shall  craft  unions  rep- 
resent   the    foremen  ? 503? 

Press  for  forming  stack  hoods,  by  C.  E. 
Yocum     791* 

Press  for  straightening  steel  sheets.  Air,  by 

Norman    McCleod    1 58* 

Press,   Utility   screw,   Carl   Pletz   &    Sons...      674* 
Prices    for    labor    and    material.    Report    on 

(Sec.    Ill— Mech.)     1842 

Production       control       in       railway       shops. 

Graphic,   by    E.   T.    Spidy 227* 

Production,     How    to     increase,    by     H.     L. 

Jackson      4t 

reduction:      Putting   it   up  to   the   men...     190S 
reduction.    Taking    up    the    slack    in,    by 
E.    T.    Spidy     392* 

Production :       The    next    step 21 


Pullman    traffic,    The    development    of 

Pullman  Co.,  The,  Improvements  in  new 
Pullman     sleepers     •  •  • 

Pulverized  coal  burning  equipment  for 
Europe    

Pump  of  new  design,  Vacuum  or  pressure. 
Crescent    Sales   and    Engineering   Co 

Punch  and  riveter.  Portable  pneumatic, 
Baird    Pneumatic    Tool    Co 

Purcell.    J..    Carbon   and   high   speed   steel. . 

Purcell,  Mark,  Better  maintenance  of  air 
compressors     (Air    Brake    convention) . . . 

Purchases   and    stores.    Mechanical    engineer 

Purchases  and  Stores  Section  (see  Ameri- 
can  Railroad  Association,  Section  VI) 

Purchasing  agents  office  records.  Report  on 
(Sec.  VI — Pur.  &  Stores) 

Pyle,  Leslie  R.,  Repairs  at  shop  and  engine- 
house     •,••;*  — 

Pyle-National  Co.,  Alternating  and  direct 
current     headlight     sets 

Pyle-National  Co.,  Headlights,  back-up 
lamps   and   headlight    switches    

Pyrometer  recorder  for  tool  room  use, 
Charles    Engelhard     

Pyrometers,    by    M.    H.    Williams 

Pyrometers,    Don't    neglect    your 
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Quest,  W.  O.,  What  is  thf  so-called  fixed 
paint    oil    (Painters'    contHntiqfc) 647 

Questions    for   the   car    inspector 221. 

Quickwork    Co.,    Rotary    shears    for    general 

work-,  •» ^^ *  • •  •-•  •.^  f  ■  •  •  ■  •  •  M.% ••••*.•   1^9/^ 


Rack  for  testing  signal  valves  in  railroad 
shop,  by  James  Elder  (Air  Brake  conven- 
tion)            352* 

Rail  bender  of  35   tons  capacity.   Hydraulic 

Press   Mfg.   Co 426* 

Railroad    administration    news 70 

Railroad  administration's  report  of  the  work 
of    the    mechanical    department    in    1919..     200 

Railroad  administration  statistics  as  t|^  num- 
ber   of    apprentices 168 

Railroad  history.  An  ift*«testing  chapter 
from    American     373 

Railroad   man.    The    all-round 565| 

Railroad   work.    The    college   man    in 4t 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association 
(see   Supply    Manufacturers'   Association). 

Ratchet    lever    brake    tests.    Wheel    and....    1836 

Ready    Tool    Co.,    Red    E    high    speed    lathe 

center      .^     307* 

Reclaiming  scrap  material  (Blacksmiths' 
convention)    605* 

Reclamation    of    material.    Report    on    (Sec. 

VI— Pur.    &     Stores) 1859* 

Reclamation    work,    Double   action   air    press 

for,  by   F.   S.  Tinder 458* 

Reclaiming  high  speed  steel  scrap,  by 
Samuel   S.   Buckley 290 

Recommendations    for    improvements:      The 

business    viewpoint 323§ 

Recommended       practice,       Committee       on 

standards    and     (Sec.     Ill— Mech.). 1800* 

Recorder,    Locomotive,    Speedograph    Corp.  .    1835 

Recording  instruments  for  switchers,  Speedo- 
graph Corp.  j» 489* 

Records    for    railroad    shops.    Measurement, 

by    H.    L.    Burrhus    299* 

Reed-Prentice   Co.,   14-in.    geared   head   lathe 

with    compact    motor    drive Ill* 

Refractories,     Carborundum     Co 1762 

Reinforcing    for    cars.    Adequate 325f 

Reinforcing    for    hopper    and    wooden    bo.x 

cars,    C.    R.    R.    of    N.    J 459* 

Reinforcing    top    chord    angles    on    gondola 

cars,    by    Norman    McCleod...' 221* 

Relieving   attachment   for    lathes,    Fullswing, 

W.    B.    Jones 309* 

Repair    facilities^    Modernizing    freight    car, 

by    Gustave    E.     Lemmerich 143* 

Repair  sheds,   Two   additional   states   require 

car     457* 

Repair    shop,    Foundrv    aids 62{ 

Repair    shops    (see    Shops). 

Repair    shops.    Scheduling    system    for    car.    1837| 

Repair    shop    work,    car.    Single    action    air 

press    for,    by    F.    S.    Tinder 458* 

Repair    track.    Handicapping    the... 1837| 

Repairs  at   Elizabethport  shops.   Car,   C.   R. 

R.  of  N.  J 459* 

Repairs  at  shop  and  enginehouse.  Locomo- 
tive,   by    Leslie    R.  ,Pyle 106 

Repairs  of  foreign  cars:    .\  lack  of  incentive  1838| 

Repairs  on  the  E.   P.  &  S.   W.,  Freight  car, 

by    A.     M.     Dow 281* 

Repairs  to  cars  and  locomotives,'  Reducing 
the  cost  of  (General  Foremen's  conven- 
tion)           637 

Repairs,    Facilities    for    steel    car 1 766| 

Repairs,    Reducing   the    cost    of    locomotive, 

by   S.   W.   Mullinix.... 540* 

Repairs,     Scheduling    and     routing    systems 

for    locomotive    (Sec.    Ill — Mech.) 1716* 

Repairs.    Tools    for    steel    car 17891 

Repairs,   Use  of  the  original   record  of  car     214* 

Repairing  cars  in  train  yards,  by  O.  EL 
Sitterly  (C.  I.  C.  I.  and  C.  F.  conven- 
tion)           776 

Report  of  the   Bureau   of   Safety,   Annual..       26 


Research    bureau.    Establishment    of    a    co- 
operative   (Sec.    Ill — Mech.) 

Research,    The    value    of    co-operative 

Restencilling    G.    E.    T.    cars    (C.    I.    C.    I. 
and    C.    r.    convention)     

Reverse  gear  piston,  H.   W.  Johns-Mansville 
Co 

Rickert-Shafer  Co.,  Collapsible  tap  of  simple 
rugged     design      

Riley,    J.    W.,    Spring    making    and    repairs 
(Blacksmiths'     convention)      

Risque,   J.    P.,    A   plugless   grease   cup 

Risque,   J.    P.,   Paint  pipe   lines   in   a  Cuban 
car    shop    

Risque,   J.   P.,   Railway   equipment   in    South 
America      

River  &    Rail   Transportation   Co.,   The   unit 
freight     handling     system 

Rivet    forge.    Portable,    Hauck    Mfg.    Co.. 

Rivet    heaters    for    railway    shops.    Electric. 

Riveter,     Portable     pneumatic     punch     and, 
Baird    Pneumatic    Tool    Co 

Riveter,    Yoke    type,    Baird    Pneumatic   Tool 
Co 

Roberts,    Frank,    More   light    on    the   service 
of    supplv     

Roberts,    Frank,    What    is    wrong    with    rail- 
road   management    

Roberts,    M.    S.,    -Ml    in   a    Day's    Work 

Robinson     Adjustable    Center    Co.,    Adjust- 
able   point    center 

Rod,    Front    side,    with    oil    cups    set   at   an 
angle      

Rod   grease   cup,    Wertz.   L.   W.   Garratt.... 

Roescn,    F.    P.,    The    mechanical   stoker    and 
fuel    economy    

Rogatchoff  Co.,   Theodore,  Adjustable  cross- 
head     

Rogers,  C.  M.,  Economy  at  stationary  boiler 
plants 

Rogers    Works,    John    M.,    Adjustable    limit 
gage     

Rolling    stock    ordered    and    built    in    1919.. 

Roof,  All-steel  flexible,   Hutchins  Car  Roof- 
ing    Co 

Roof  ^construction.    Freight    car,   by    H.    R. 
■  Naylor     

Roof,    Evolution    of    the    car 

Roto   Pneumatic   Co.,   Light   weight   portable 
pneumatic    grinder 

Roundhouse   crane,   by    A.    P.    Sharp 

Roundhouse  operation,  I.   S..  observes 

Roundhouses,    Track    stops    for.    by    Norman 
McCleod    

Routing     systems     for     locomotive     repairs. 
Scheduling   and    (Sec.    Ill — Mech.) 

Rudolf.    Theodore,    The    old    way    and    the 
new ;   a  car  shop  storv 

Ruler   attachment.   Parallel,   Economy   Draw- 
ing   Table    Co 

Rules    for    autogenous    welding 

Rules   of   interchange.   Changes    in   the 

Rules  of  intarchange,  Discussion  of  changes 
in    (C.    I.    C.    I.   and   C.    F.   convention).. 

Rules  of  interchange.    Revision  of   passenger 
car     (Sec.     Ill— Mech.) 

Rules,    Report    on    stores    department    book 
of   (Sec.  VI— Pur.  &  Stores) 

Runiiing    gear.    Stresses    in    locomotive 

Russia,  Car  building  in 

Russia,  Col.  G.  H.  Emerson's  experiences  in 

Rust   compound.    Anti.   Conversion    Products 

Corp 

Rust    remover    and    cleanser,    Meno.    Peter 
A.    Frasse    &    Co.,    Inc 

Ryan,  J.  J.,  Carbon  and  high   speed   steel.. 

Ryerson    &    Son,    Joseph    T.,    Exceptionally 
large  plate  bending  rolls   

Ryerson    &    Son,    Joseph     T.,     High    power 
multispeed     planing     machine 

Ryerson     &     Son,     Joseph     T.     High     power 
selective    head    engine    lathe 

Ryerson     &    Son.    Joseph    T.,     High    power 
milling    machine 

Ryerson    &    Son,    Joseph    T.,    "Twin    motor 
driven     radial    drill '.  . 
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Safety  and  sanitation.  Report  of  committee 

on     (Painters'    convention) 651 

."^Jifety.    .Annual    reiwrt    of   the    Bureau    of.  .        Jh   '^'^ 
.Safety  appliance  laws.   Railroad   .Vdministra- 

tion    report    202 

Safety    appliances,    Abuse    of 2S8t 

Safety    appliances,    Cars    must    be    equipped 

with    ((jeneral    Foremen's    convention) .  .  .      640 
.Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  Electric 

water    cooler    1 834* 

.Safety     connections     between     engine     and 

tender     (Sec.     Ill — Mech.) 1707* 

Safety     platform     for     the     erecting     shop,- 

Grand    Trunk    Western    Lines 536* 

Safety   tread   for   brake   step  and   latitudinal 

running    boards,    Dunbar    Mfg.    Co 1876* 

Safety    valve    for    superheated    steam.    Pop, 

Ashton     Valve    Co 1623* 

Safety    Wrench    &    Appliance    Co.,    Safety 

wrench    for    opening   car    hoppers 674*    " 

Sander     for     locomotives.     Vacuum,     Fryer 

Vacuum    Sander    Co 243* 

Sanitation,    Report   of   committee   on   safety 

and    (Painters'    convention) 651 

Sargent  Co.,   Safety  water  gage  gaskets ....    1 620* 
Sauvage,    W.    H.,    Better    foundation    brake 

gear    and    automatic    adjustment    needed.      583 
Saw  blades  and  cutting  pressure.   Hack....     59S* 


Publishing,   The   high   cost   of 255| 

|P*ge  numbers  under   1.000  refer  to  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer;  those  over    1.000  refer  to  the  Daily  Railway  Age.    *  Illustrated  article;     f  editorial;     t  short, 

non-illustrated  article  or  note;     t  communication. 
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Saw,   Metal  cutting    (see   Machine   tools). 

Scarab  Oil  Burning  Company,  Fuel  oil 
burner     

Schane,  C  W.,  Jig  for  milling  beading 
tools 

Scheduling  and  routing  systems  for  loco- 
motive   repairs    (Sec.    Ill — Mecb.> 

Scheduling  and  routing  work  in  the  A.  £.  F. 
shop,    by     C    £.    Lester 

Scheduling,  Shop,  vs.  old-fashioned  methods 

Scheduling  system:  Reduce  the  time  be- 
tween   jobs     

Scheduling   systems   for   car    shops 

Scherick,  Jr.,  George  E.,  Use  of  carbocoal 
on    locomotives    (Fuel    convention) 

Schlacks,    W.    J.,    Lubrication    of    cylinders. 

~  Schools  of  the  A.   FT  F.,   Mechanical  trades, 

by   Major  C.    E.   Lester 

Schrader,  J.  R.,  Passenger  car  maintenance 
(C.    I.    L.    1.    and   (".    F.    convention).... 

Scleroscot>e,   The,   by   M.    H.    Williams.  .."... 

Scrap  classilication,  handling  and  sales. 
Report  on   (Sec.   VI — Pur.  &   Stores) 

Scrap  irMtt-rial,  Reclaiming  (Hlacksmiths' 
convention;    

Scrap,  Salvaging  high  speed  steel,  by 
Samuel    S.    Buckley 

Screw  driver  attachment  for  air  motors, 
Independrnt    Pneumatic    Tool    Co 

Screw  machines.  Electrical  speed  control 
for  automatic,  Cleveland  Automatic  Ma- 
chine Co 

Screw  measuring  machines.  Improvement 
in.    Dr.    P.    E.    .Shaw 

Screw  pitch  gage,  Limit,  Greenfield  Tap  & 
Die  Corp 

Seaboard  .Air  Line,  Fuel  oil  as  a  means  to 
increased   capacity    

Section     III — Convention     proceedings 

Section    VI — Convention    proceedings 

Selecting   the   type   of   locomotive 

Seneca    Falls    Mfg.    Co.,    Star    gap    lathe... 

Senger,  J.  W.,  The  upkeep  of  freight  car 
equipment     . 

Separator,  "Stratton   air,  Griscom-Russell   Co. 

Service    of    supply     (see    Supply^. 

Shaper    (ses    >J««i«ne    tools). 

Sharp,    .\.    P..    A    roundhouse    crane 

Shears  for  general  work.  Alligator,  Doelger 
&    Kirsten 

Shears  for  general  work.  Rotary,  Quick- 
work    Co.    . 

Shears,  Turret  rotary,  Southwark  Foundry 
&   Machine    Co 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Car 
hauling   winch    reduces   switcher   work.... 

Shepard,  F.  H..  Electric  motive  power  for 
traffic  demands  of  tomorrow  (A.  S. 
M.    E.)    

Shipman,  H.  L.,  Standard  method  of  pack- 
in?    journal    boxes 

Shop  agreement.  College  men  and  the 

Shop  at  East  Buffalo,  New  York  Central 
steel    car     

Shop    commjttess    and     supervision 

Shop  conditions  in  England,  by  Robert  E. 
Thayer    

Shop  construction  and  eouipment.  Report 
of  committee  on  paint  (Painters'  conven- 
tion)      

Shop    equipment    needed 

Shop,  Extensive  additions  to  C.  &  O. 
Huntington      

Shcp    Kinks 

.\ir  presses  for  car  shop  and  rsclama- 
tion    work,    Virginian 

Arrangement  for  jacking  up  journal 
box,     R.     I.     Lillie 

Block,   Guide   adjusting,   A.   T.   &   S.    F. 

Boring  bars  for  facing  eccentric  blades. 
Details   of,   A.    T.    &    S.    F 

Case  hardening  furnace.  Regenerative 
gas,   Wm.    I.   Merten 

Chain  for  lifting  compressors,  D.  &. 
I.   R , . 

Chuck  arrangement  for  hold  ng  driv- 
ing box.  Novel,  by  George  Barn- 
stricker      

Chuck.  Shoe  and  wedge  planer,  N.  Y.  C. 

Clamp  for  holding  tires  on  boring  mill 
table,    A.  T.   &    S.    F 

Clamp  for  triple  valves,  Pneumatic, 
C.    M.    &    St.    P 

Crane.  A  roundhouse,  by  A.  P.  Sharp..- 

Crane,  Jib,  for  enginehouse  columns,  by 
Xorman    McCleod     

Cutter,    Flue    hole.    D.    &    I.    R 

Cutters,  .\djustable  milling,.  Great 
Xorthern     :  •  ■ 

Cutters  fof  piston  rings.  Gang.  Canadian 
Pacific •  •  • 

Device  for  holding  cylinder  bushings 
in  lathe  while  boring,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  . 

Device  for  making  flue' cutter  knives  on 
a  milling  machine.  Grand  Trunk 
(Tool     Foremen's     convention) 

Device  for  stoker  repairs,  Norfolk  & 
Western 

Gages  for  lining  and'  squaring  loco- 
motive  frames,  by   C.    E.   Lester 

Gage  for  measuring  distance  between 
tire  flange  and  locomotive  frame, 
N.  Y.  C. 

Gn<Te  used  in  settinp^  tool  for  planing 
driving  boxes.  N.  Y.  C 

Handles  foV  grinding  braces,  by  F.  W. 
B r. 
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Shop    Kinks — Continued 

Jig  for  drilling  ^-in.  location  holes  in 
driving  box  shoes  and  wedigei. 
N.   Y.   C 

Jig     for     holding     steam     pipe     casings, 

A.  T.  &  s.  f: 

Jig  for  machining  reverse  lever  quad- 
rants, .\.   T.   &   S.   F 

Jig  for   milling  beading   tools,   Erie.... 

Jigs  and  devices  for.  locomotive  and 
car  shops,  Norfolk  &  W'estern  (Tool 
Foremen's     convention) 

Jigs  for  machining  steam  pipe  joints, 
A.  T.   &   S.   F. 

Jig  used  in  drilling  stud  holes  and 
throttle  rod  stuffing  box,  A.  T.  & 
S.   F 

Machine  for  stripping  hose 

Press  for  forming  stack  hoods,  by 
C.    E.    Vocum    

Press  for  straightening  steel  sheets. 
Air,    by    Norman    McLleod 

Prony  brake  for  testing  pneumatic  drills 
for  pulling  power,  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern   (Tool    Foremen's   convention)    .  . 

Rollers  for  applying  copper  lining  to 
wheel  press  cylinders,  Norfolk  & 
Western  (Tool  Foremen's  conven- 
tion)      

Safety  splatform  for  the  erecting  shop, 
Grand   Trunk    Western    Lines    

Stand,  Air  compressor   

Tire    heater.    Locomotive,    D.    &    1.    R. .. 

Tool  for  forming  brake  hanger  boss, 
A.  T.  &  S.  F 

Tool  holders  for  machining  packing 
rings  on   a   boring   mill    

Track  stops  for  roundhouses,  by  Nor- 
man   McCleod    .' 

Tram  for  driving  wheel  tires,  by  H. 
L.    Lingo    

T-square  for  laying  out  shoes  and 
wedges.  N.  Y.  (" 

Turntable,  A  ball  bearing,  by  G.  H. 
Bailey     

Vise   for   die  sinking.  Ball  joint....... 

Shop    labor   conditions    

Shop  layouts.  Report  on   repair    (Sec.   Ill — 

Miech . )     

Shop   management:    Railroad  and  industrial, 

by   C.   C.    Edmonds    

Shopmen,     The     national     agreement     with, 

by   Frank  McManamy    

Shopmen,  Railroads   fail  badly  in  training.'. 
Shop    organization    and    methods    in    India, 

Locomotive,  by  A.   F.  Vivian    

Shop   output.   Interesting  shop   employees   in 
.Shop    scheduling    vs.    old-fashioned    methods 

Shops:    .\n    impracticable   layout    ....'.' 

Shops,    More    engines    versus    more    

Sibley   Machine   Co.,    Sibley   stationary   head 

drilling    machine     

Sibley    Machine    Co.,    Sliding    head    drilling 

machine     

Side   bearing   and   side    frame    (see   Truck) 
Signal      operated      by      electricity.      Train, 

United   States  Train    Signal   Co 

Sillcox,    L.     K.,    The    inspection    of    freight 

equipment,  19*.  93.  149,  216,  285.  463.  526. 
Simonds    Mfg.   Co.,    Saw   with    inserted   high 

speed   steel   teeth    

Simmons  Machine  Co.,  Universal  index  cen- 
ters with   lO-in.  swing    

Sitterly,     O.     E.,     Repairing    cars    in    train 

yards    (C.   I.  C".   I.  and  C.   F.  convention) 
Sleeping,     Improvements    in    new    Pullman, 

The  Pullman  Co 

Slotting  machine   (see  Machine  tools) 
.Smith,    II.    E..    Specifications   for   soft   metal 

bearini?s     

.Smith,  J.    D..   Broken   thermit   weld 

.Smoke   jack.   H.   W'.   Johns-Manville   Co 

Smoke  prevention.   Report   on   fuel   economy 

and    (.Sec.    Ill— Mech.)     

Snow    fighting    equipment.    Development    of, 

by  W.   H.   Winterrowd   (Sec.  Ill— Mech.) 
.South    .African    Railways,    4-8-2    type    freight 

locomotives  for  the 

South    America,    Railway    equipment    in,    by 

J.   P.   Risque    

.Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Tur- 
ret   rotary    shears     

Specifications  and  te.sts  for  materials.  Re- 
port   on    (Sec.    Ill — Mech.) . 

Speed  control  for  automatic  screw  ma* 
chines.  Electrical,  Cleveland  Automatic 
Machine    Co 

Specdograph    Corp.,    Locomot've    recorder.  . 

Speedograph  Corporation,  Recording  in- 
strument   for   road   locomotives    

Speedograph  Corp.,  Recording  instrument 
for    switchers     

.Speed  recording  instrument  for  road  loco- 
motives.   Speedograph    Corporation     ..... 

.Spidy,  E.  T.,  Graphic  production  control  in 
railwav     shops     

.Spidy.  E.  T..  Taking  up  the  slack  in  pro- 
duction  

Spraying  machines,  Paint  (Painters'  con- 
vention)  

Spring  -making  and  repairs,  by  J.  W.  Riley 
(Blacksmiths'  convention)    

Springs  for  heavy  duty,  A  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  helical,  by  T.  D.  Lynch 
(Steel  Treaters'  convention)    

Standard  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co., 
Cast   steel  plate  back  driver  shoes    
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Standard  Car  Truck  Co..   A  new  centering 

side    bearing    1784* 

Standard     Forgings     Co.,     Stan  forge     draft 

gear 1786* 

Standards       and       recommended       practice. 

Committee  on    (Sec.   Ill— Mech.)    1800* 

Standards,  Committee  on,  Railroad  Ad* 
ministration    report    /^.Vs     201 

Standards  on  cars.  Maintaining  equipment 
(C.  I.  C.  I.  and  C.  F.  convention)   714 

Stationary   boiler  plants    (see   Boiler   plants) 

Stationary   boilers    (see    Boilers) 

Stationery,  Report  on  (Sec.  VI — Pur.  & 
Stores)    1863 

Staybolt  breakage.  Effect  of  steam  pres- 
sures on    (Boiler  Makers'  convention)...     484 

Staybolt   cutter,  Baird   Pneumatic   Tool   Co.     419* 

Staybolt  taps   (see  Taps) 

Steam  and  electric  traction,  Relative  merits 
of  (A.  S.  M.  E.)   757 

Steam  decreases   efficiency.    Wet    256| 

Steam    gathering    pipe    as    a    substitute    for 

steam  dome,  by   P.   D.   Anderson    503t 

Steel  alloy.  Uranium  as  a  structural,  by 
Hugh  S.  Foote   695 

Steel,  A  new  method  of  case  hardening,  by 

Wm.   J.    Merten    716* 

Steel,    Carbon    and    high    speed,    bv    R.    VV. 

Miller    .^ : 718* 

Steel,  Carbon  and  high/  speed,  by  J.  Purcell     799* 

Steel,  Carbon  and  high  speed,  by  J.  J. 
Ryan      \ 717* 

Steel,        Conclusions      ^regarding        fatigue 

strength    of    (Steel    TVeaters'    convention)      622| 

Steel,     Heat     treating     high     speed     (Steel 

Treaters'    convention')     622| 

Steel,   Heat   treatment   of,   in   the   tool   room. 

by    M.    H.    Williams    39* 

Steel.    Methods    used    in   heat    treating 236* 

Steel    sheets,    Air    press    for    straightening, 

by   Norman    McCleod    158*. 

Steel,    Tempering,    hy    M.    H.    Williams 39* 

Steel,    Tensile    strength    of    firebox     ( Boiler 

Makers'    convention  J     483 

Steel,  The  future  fuel  for  the  treatment  of, 
by  H.  ().  Loebell  (Steel  Treaters' 
convention)    666 

Steel.  The  hardening  of  high  speed,  by  A. 
H.  D'Arcambal  (Steel  Treaters'  conven- 
tion )     665 

Steel,   The   possibilities   of   electric    1238 

Steel    Treaters'    convention.    The 6ii§ 

Steel  Treaters'  Society  convenfon  pro- 
ceedings       661* 

Steels,   Heat   treatment  of   (Tool   Foremen's 

convention)     655* 

Steels.    The   effect   of   molybdenum    in    alloy     205* 

Stencilling     endorsed.     Uniform      (Painters' 

convention)    621§ 

Stencilling  recommended,  Uniform  (Paint- 
ers'   convention )     644 

Stewart.  J.  C,  Lubrication  requires  atten- 
tion   (C.  I.  C.  I.  and  C.   F.  convention)..      781 

Stciker  and  fuel  economy.  The  mechanical, 
by    F.    P.   Roesch    697 

Stoker,    Burning   eastern   coals   on   conveyor 

feed  type    539t 

Stoker     fired     locomotives,     Advantages     of, 

bv   D.    F.   Crawford    127* 

.Stoker   fired   locomotive,    Tests   of    193* 

Stokers.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  lo- 
comotive (Traveling  Engineers'  conven- 
tion)           623 

Stokers,  Report  of  committee  on  mechani- 
cal   (Sec.   Ill— Mech.)    1633 

Stokers:  The  cast  iron  fireman    16261 

Stone.  C.  C.  A.  R.  A.  ljilling(C.  I.  C.  L 
and  C.   F.  convention)    778 

.Storac;*-  hatterv  Combination.  WillarO  Stor- 
age  Battery   Co 1762* 

Storekeeper's    viewpoint.    The     1879| 

Stores  department  book  of  rules,  Report  on 

(Sec.    VI— Pur.   &    Stores)     1818* 

Stores    department.    Mechanical    versus 1767J 

Stores    department.    Relations    between    the 

mechanical    and     2561' 

Stores.   Mechanical   engineer — purchases  and  17911 

St*"rvr  "All  in  a  dav's  work,  hv  M.  S. 
Roberts 478* 

Story:    Fools   rush    in   where   angels   fear   to 

tread,  by   Hugh   K.   Christie    103* 

.Story:  How  Enloe  straightened  out  West- 
dale,  by   Frank  Edwards    293 

Story:  How  Jim  Dugan  finally  won  a  "real" 
job,  bv  A.  J.   Fenton 37* 

.Story:    How  the  master   mechanic   increased 

production,  by  E.  F.  Jones   386* 

Storv:  J.  D.  lilovot  tries  a  nt.vel  ex- 
periment,  by    A.    N.    Buckley 231* 

Story:    The    old    way    and    the    new;    a    car 

shop   story,    bv   Theodore    Rudolf    161* 

Story  contest,  Winners  in  the  prize '  559t 

Streine     Tool     &     Mfg.     Co..     Heavy     duty 

crank   shaper    '. 112* 

.Stresses  in   locomotive  running  gear   32.^5 

Subscript-on    rates.    Increase    in     2555,    565§ 

Substitutes  for  turpentine.  Are  there  suit- 
able, by  C.  F.  Mayer  (Painters'  con- 
vention^             648 

.Sullivan    Machinery  Co.,  An  adaptable  drill 

steel    furnace     .•  •  ■  ; 423* 

Suoerheated    steam.    Combination    valve   for 

distributing,    .Ann    Arbor 444* 

Superheater    locomotives.    Report    on     (Sec. 

Ill— Mech.)     172(r 

Superheater       units.       Repairing       (General 

Foremen's    convention)     636* 

Suoerheater      units.      Tapered      joints      for. 

Great    Northern    136* 


Pag*  numbers  under   1.000  refer  to.  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer;  those  over   1.000  refer  to  the  Daily  Railway  Age.    *  Illustrated  article;     S  editorial;     t  short 

non-illustrated  article  or  note:     J  communication. 
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Superheater  units,  Weldihg,   by   VV.  Eisele.  722* 
Supervising    officers.    The    problems    of,    by 

S.   U.    L>unn    689 

Siipervisi(  II,    Shop  committees  and 1880IJ 

Supply,  Editorial  on  service  of,  draws  fire.  327i 

Supply,  Fair  play  for  the  service  of 568i 

Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  exhibit. .  1601* 

Supply  Manufacturers'  Assoc.ation,  Railway  1597* 
Supply,    More    light    on    the    service    of,    by 

Frank   Roberts  • 440J 

Supply,  Organization  of  the  service  of  (Sec. 

VI— Pur.   &  Stores)    1816 

Supply,  Scope  of  the  service  of 1880S 

Supply,   The  service  of    256j 

Supply   train   moving   picture.   The 1837| 

Supply    train    operation.    Report    on     (Sec. 

VI— Pur.  &   Stores)    1873 

Supplymen,   Use   the  railway 61  § 

Surfacing     decreases     accidents,     Anti-slip, 

American  Abrasive  Metals  Co 307* 

Switch,  Drum-reverse,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co 1620* 

Syphon,  The  Nicholson  thermic,  by  Harry 
Clewer  (Traveling  Engineers'  conven- 
tion)           629 

Syphon,  The  thermic    (Traveling   Engineers' 

convention)      620S 

T 

Tap   grinding    machines 1837§ 

Tap,    of    simple,    rugged    design.    Collapsible, 

Rickert-Shafer     Co 803* 

Taps,.  Standardization  of  boiler  and  stay- 
bolt    (Tool    Foremen's    convention) 653* 

Taps  recommended.  Standardization  of  boiler 

(Tool     Foremen's     convention) 621| 

Tender,    Safety    connections   between    engine 

and    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 1707* 

Tender  tank,  .\cme  flanged  locomotive,  Loco- 
motive   Tank    Co 114* 

Terminal  delays.  Standardization  of  engine 
failures  and  (General  Foremen's  conven- 
tion )     634 

Testing  of  welds  in  steel  plates.  The,  by  S. 

\V.    Miller    792* 

Testing    refrieera'or   cars 2§ 

Test  rack  for  instriicting  air  brake  repair- 
men,   by    X-.   T.    Cline 153* 

Tests  for  materials.  Report  on  specifications 
and    (Sec.    Ill— Mech.) 1795 

Tests  of  a  Pacific  type  booster  locomotive.  .      753* 
Tests    of    Pennsylvania    Decapod    locomotive.      193* 
Tests   of    refrigerator   cars,    (Tomparative.  .  .  .        28* 
Tests    of    water    indicating    devices.    Govern- 
ment      .....575*,     630* 

Tliayer,   Robert  E.,  The  railway  situation  in 

Germany    331* 

Thermic    syphon    (see    Syphon) 

Thread   and  gage   cliecking   machine.    Screw, 

Alfred   Herbert.    Ltd.  . . 552* 

Tinder,   1'.    S.,   Air  presses  for  car  shop   and 

reclamation     wor1c     458* 

Tire  heater.   Locomotive,  by   .\.   G.   Johnson.        36 
Toledo   Bridge  &   Crane  Co.,   Traveling  wall 

crane    1 13* 
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Johnson.    D 

Knott,    F.    W 

Lamberg,    G 616, 

LaPort,    J.    C 

Metzger,    Louis     

Moeiler,    F.    C 

Morgan,    Alden     

Murray,    Frederick    H 

Nicholson,     B.    C 

Parsons,    J.    G 

Poole,    E.    P 

Ryan,    T.    H 

Schmidt      H 

Shone,     B.     F 

Skelton,    W.    J 

Story,    V.    B 

Todd,   John    

Peraonals — Purchaainf  and  Storckeeping 


Ahlering,    L.    J 

Bannerman,    R.    B.... 

Bichlmeir,    G.    W 

Brain,    B.    B 

Burr,    H.    S 

Curtis,    D.    C 

Diehl.    W.    T 

Ernst,    E.    A 

Grossner,    George    W. 

Guild,    L.    V 

Hall,    U.    K 

Hammond,    F.    S 

Hansen,    Henry     

Hughes,    E.    H 

Hunker,    W.    L 

Johnson,    F.    E 

Kirk,    J.    C 

Leigh.    G.    W 

Lvingstone,    W.    C... 

Marshall,   C.    S 

Moore,    Tom    

Morris,    William    W.. 

Noyes,    J.    B 

Reinhold,    E.    V 

Rice,   N.   M 

Roberts,     Daniel     W.. 

Ross,    Alonzo    

Shoemaker,     H 

Summerhays.    W.    A.. 

Sweeney,    J.     H 

Thornley,    E.    W 

Walder,    G.    H 

Zink,    E.    L 


433 
496 

,561 
812 

677 
252 
616 
616 

496 
677 
677 
183 
315 

433 
496 

252 
561 
561 


813 
252 

496 
315 
433 
182 
119 

746 
183 
57 
315 
561 
813 
561 

433 
677 
561 
813 

616 
315 
£61 
616 

746 
561 

183 

57 

57 

252 

561 

561 

31S 

57 

561 

S61 

119 

677 

746 


496 
496 
433 
813 
496 
433 
433 
496 
677 
315 
746 
813 
677 
561 
496 

57 
496 
433- 
677 
252 

57 
746 
496 
746 
496 
561 
315 

57 
433 
496 
433 
813 
496 
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OBITUARY 


Brown,    Henry    B 315 

Burns,    Thomas    J 433 

Corbett,   Alfred   E 57 

Oilman,  George  H 433 

Gorrell,    Wm.    T 119 

Graham,    J.    F 252 

Harrison.    Frederick   J - 343* 


Hazelton,   G.    H 496 

Higgins,    C.    C 813* 

Jacobson,    Charles    F •  433 

Lindsay,    George     183 

Mann,  Col.  W.   D 497 

Osborne,   Harry    315 


Ripley,    Edward    P 183 

Robinson,    Frederick    0 497* 

Sarver,    Benjam'in    F 561 

Shoop,    W.    R 252 

Thomas.    Isaac    B 677 

Worsdell,     Wilson     497 


-*?- 


SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


Air    Brake    Safety    Appliance    Co 119 

Air   Reduction    Sales   Co 562 

Albright,    G.     B 434 

Allegheny    Steel    Tank    Car    Co 253 

Allen,    Arthur    Elliot 187* 

American    Arch    Co 435 

American  Automatic  Connector  Co. 3 17, 

434,  678 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.. 58,   562,  748 

American  Chain  Co 58,  183,  185 

American     Commodities    Co 119* 

American    Flexible    Bolt    Co 499 

-American     Foundry     Equipment     Co...  679 

-American    Locomotive    Co 119,  252* 

American     Rolling     Mill     Cornpany....  617 
American     Steam     Conveyor    Corp..  58, 

254,  317,  -678 
.American    Steam    Gauge    &    Valve    Mfg. 

Co 315 

American    Steel    Foundries 184,  252,  317 

Anchor   Packing  Co 119.  498 

Anderson,   G.    E. 813 

-Associated    Welding   Companies,   Inc..  183 

Atkinson,    W.    S 252 

Austin.   Jr.     W 434 

Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Co. 254*,  617 

Babcock,    Alfred    J 814* 

Bacon,    Frank    R 184 

Baker,    H.    V 617 

Baker,    I.    F 120 

Baldwin    Locomotive    Works 183,  563 

Barber,    J.    C 59* 

Barco    Mfg.    Co 122 

Barker,    N.    M 317 

Barnum,    E.    S 120* 

Barrington,    R.    G 814 

Barrow,    Donald    S 815 

Barth,    Carl    G 434^ 

Basford    Co.,    G.    M 120* 

Bateman.    W.    H 679 

Beck.  Carl  H 120.  186 

Beck.    Peter    P 435 

Becker,    Anton     813 

Becker  Milling  Machine  Co... 183,  618.  813 

Bennett,    W.    C 813 

Benson    &    Co 59 

Benson,    William    A 58 

Berrington,    R.    G 747 

Black    &    Decker    Mfg.    Co 316 

Blackwood,   A.   E 121 

Blanchard.    E.    Payson 747 

Blaw-Knox    Co 813 

Blizard,    Charles    499* 

Blue.    A.    A 185 

Bowles.  F.  R 434,  678 

Booth   Electric    Furnace   Co 185 

Borrowdale,  j.     M 814* 

Boss     Nut     Co 58 

Bourne- Fuller    Co 617 

Bowser    &    Co.,    S.    F 122 

Bradford    Draft    Gear    Co 315.    562,  678 

Bradford     Sales     Co 814 

Brewster,    Kingman     121* 

Brier    Hill    Steel    Co 617 

Brinley,    Clarence    C 747 

Brotherhood.    Percy    M 499 

Brown.    D.    M 678 

Brownrigg.     T.     N 618 

Brubaker  &  Bros..  W.  L 497 

Buch,   R.    SC. 679 

Buda    Co.    X 497 

Buffalo    Forge    Co 252 

Bull.    R.    A 748 

Bullard,     E.    P..    Tr 814 

Bullard   Machine   Tool  Co 747,  813 

Burden    Iron    Co 563 

Burgess,    A.    B 434 

Burgess.    Robert     186* 

Byrne.    J.    J 319* 

Callaway.    Fish   &   Co 816 

Callaway,  S.  T 816 

Calmback.     G.     M 562 

Cambria    Steel    Co 59 

Camel   Co 58 

Campbell-Howa'd    Machine    Co 317 

Carborundum   Co 435 

Carter,     Franklin     W 618 

Chain    Prodtirts    Co 617 

Chambers  Valve  Co 315 

Chicago    Flex  hie    Shaft    Co 120,  498 

Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co.'iR.    319, 

498*     747  813 

Chicago    Railway    Equipment    Co!..S8!  184* 

rhicaro  Wilson   Welding  &  Repair  Co.  120 

'  hisholm-Moore     Mfg.     Co 434 

Cincinantt   Automatic   Machine  Co 252 

•^jncmnatt    Grinder    Co 315 

Cincinnati  Shaper  Co 183,   185,  435,  563 

*I«dicatM  photosraph. 


Cleveland    Twist    Drill    Co 

Colburn    Machine    Tool    Co... 183,    252, 

Collins,    Lester    W 

Comee.    J.    F 

Conley    Tank    Car    Co 

Conradson    Machine    Tool    Co 

Conveyors    Corporation    of    -America. . . 

Cook,    G.    C i... 

Cook.    H.    G 

Cook.     W.     G 

Cook    Paint   &    Varnish    Co '. . . . 

Coons,     Charles    A 

Cotter    Supply   Co.,   G.    F 

Crawford,    R.    W 

Crouse,    J.    L 

Crowley,     D.     J 

Curtain    Supply    Co 

Custer.    L.    R 


Dart.    Edward   M. .,«;'. .y^'. 

Davis.     A.     E . .  . . . 

Oavis,  -Frederick    T 

Davis.    Harold    M 

Day,    L.    R 

Denison,    E.    B 

Derby,    J.     N 

Detroit  Graphite  Cp, 

Deverell,    A.    C..~. i 

DeWolfe,    W.    H ^ 

DeWolff.  F.   A - 

Diamond   Specialty   &    Supply   Co 

Dice.   Agnew   T.,   Jr 

Dickerman,   Clark   T 

Diehl.  George  W 

Dixon   Crucible   Co.,  Josephs 

Dolan,     Simon    M 

Doran   &   Co..   H.   G 

Drake,    L.    J 

Drexel    Sash    &    Door    Co 

Duff   Manufacturing   Co 120,    185, 

Dunbar     Mfg.     Co 317. 

Dunham,    F.   C 

Duntley-Dayton     Co 

Easton    Car    &    Construction    Co 

East  St.   Louis   Locomotive  &  Car   Co. 

Economy    Fuse   &    Mfg.   Co 

Eklund,    K.    J 

Electric    Controller    &    Mfg.    Co... 498. 

Electric    Steel    Co 

Electric   Storage    Battery   Co.. 434.   497. 

499*. 

Ellicott, .  Charles    R 58. 

Elvidge.   H.    D 

Elvin,    Albert    G 563*. 

Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Co... 434.  499 

563. 

Erickson.    W.    A 

Eubank,    D.    L 

Fairbanks    Co 120. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co 

Falls    Hollow    Staybolt    Co 121, 

Farrell-Cheek    Steel    Foundry    Company 

Farrell.     Frank    J 

Federal    Malleable    Co 

Felder,    L.    R 

Ferry.    C.    B 

Finegan.    L 

Firth-Sterling    Steel    Co 

Fitzpatrick,    F.    F 

Fitrsimmons.     E.     S.# 

Flannery    Bolt   Co 

Flannery,    Tames    T 

Flannery,   Joseph   M 

Fogg,   John   W 

Ford,    Stewart    H 

Forsyth,   B.    H 

Fort    Pitt    Steel    Castings    Co 

Frank,    A.    A 

Franklin    Railway    Supply    Co..    Inc. 58. 

Fraser,    Duncan    W ; 

Frazier.    W.    W ,-,« 

Fredericks.    C.    C .T.T. 

Fries,    S.    W 

Fuller.    W.    J 


•  j»  •*•-•« 


Galena   Signal  Oil  Co ;..!... 58, 

Gardner-Bryan     Co 

Garlock  Packing   Co 

Garratt,  L.   W 

Garratt-Callahan   Co 

Gates,    Robert    M 

Geist    Mfg.    Co 

General  American  Tank  Car  Co 

Globe    Seamless    Steel   Tubes   Co...  183, 

Goodhue     Allan    E 

Gough,   James    L 

Graver,   Alexander   MacDonald    

Graver     Corporation 120.     1R4*, 

Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corp 59.  121*, 


58 
813 
121 

58 
183 
121 
678 
183 
253 
497 
252 
316 
562 
678 
618 
813 
316 

59 

499 

617 

813 

183 

678 

678 

317* 

434 

319" 

813 

499 

815 

678 

562 

183 

618 

562* 

316* 

253* 

617 

813 

435* 

58 

58 

747 

678 

678 

317* 

562 

748 

562 
186* 
678 
816 

816 

617 

58 

316 
815 
563 
617 
562 
815 
814 
183 
499 

58 
747 
120 
120 
254» 
254* 

58 
315 
434 
748 
120* 
81  S 
252* 
320 
748 
678 
562 

253* 

183 

497 

435 

119 

618 

562 

58  ' 
434 
498* 
562 
184* 
815 
498 


Green,    F.    V 

Griest,    E.    E 

Griffin,   George    F 

Griffin,    J.    F 

Grip    Nut    Co 

Gummere,   William  R... 
Gustin-Bacom    Mfg.    Co. 


.58, 


>■!»  •  •  p  »m 


Halcomb  Steel  Co 

Haller,   Arthur    i.  .^,".«.i  ,. 

Hamilton,    M.    E ...;..... 

Hanna  Locomotive   Stoker  Co 

Hardcastle,    H.    K 

Harrold,  -A.  E 

Hatch.    M.    C.    M 

Hauck,  -Arthur   E 

Hauck    Manufacturing    Co 485, 

Hawkinson,  A.   H 

Hays.     J.     L 

Hazelton,     R.     T 

Heald  Machine  Company 

Hench,    Horace    B 

Hendricks,    H.    H 

Henry.    -Arthur    G 

Henry.    Lieut.    V.    S /._. 

Herbert,    Ltd.,    Alfred 315, 

Hildreth,    Charles    E 183. 

Hohmyer,    A.    K 

Holden    Co.,   Ltd.^ 

Hopper,  F .' 

Hooper.    W.    S 

Horrocks    Co 

Houghton    Elevator    &    Machine    Co... 
Houston,    Stanwood    &    Gamble    Co...-. 

Hulson    Grate    Co 

Humberstone,  C.  C 

Hutchins     Car     Roofing    -Co 58. 

Hyatt.   John     W 

Hyatt    Roller    Bearing    Co... 185.    316, 
Hydraulic    Press    Mfg.    Co 

Imhoff ,    F.    Rodger 

Imperial    Belting   Co 

Independent    Pneumatic    Tool    Co.  .315. 

184.  434. 

Industrial  &   Railroad  Supply  Co 

Ingersoll-Rand     Co 

International    Railway    Supply    Co 

Jackman.    C.    H 

Jackson,    Arthur    

Janes.    Julius    

J.    B.    Engineering   Sales  Co 

Jenkins    Bros 

Jenkins.    W.     D 

Jerome-Edwards    Metallic    Packing    Co. 

Johnson    Co.,    Isaac   G 

Johnston.    A.    C , 

Jones   &    Co..    B.    M ...120. 

Jones,    Irving    H 

Jubell,    Ernest    S 

Kaylor,    William    G 

Kearney   &   Trecker   Co 

Keenc.    J.    C . .  .    , .. ....»; 

Keith   Railway   Equipment  Co......... 

Kell,    C.    N ;..    

K-G   Welding  &   Cutting  Co 498. 

Keller   Pneumatic   Tool   Co. *...>. .563. 

Kilburn.    E.    D .V .■:. '.....  . 

Kinir.    Charles    P 

Koether,    B.    G 

Konsberg,    -A.    B 

Koppel   Car    Repair    Co .... ..-.. , ; 

Krauth,    S.    F ,.:;.i>. 

Kretchmar,    M.    A ,  i.  i  . 

Kuhns.    J.    H .. 

Ladd  Co..  George  P. ..  .l"; ;.'..... . . 

Ladew    Co..    Edward    R i'.  ,  »,,  . .  .• , 

L^ikewood    Engineering    Co.-.-..  ,;.'•..,. . 

l.ancast»"-   Steel   Products   Corp 

Landis    Machine    Co 

Lebanon    Steel    Foundry   Co 

Lee,    James    T 

Lehman,     H.     W 

Lemley,    J.    S .V. ••.. 

Lemmerich.  Gustave 

Link    Belt   Co 

Little.  J.   C 

Locomotive     Export     -Association 

I.^comotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Co. 315. 

Locomotive     Firebox    Co 119,     253. 

I.,ocomotive    Stoker    Co 319*. 

Locomotive   Terminal   Equipment   -Assn . 

Lombard    Machine    Co .J^ 

T>ong.    Geo'-ee    E m. 

Lovekir.     W.     R 

Lowe    Bros.    Co 


563 

184* 
434 

315 
434 

184 
59 

562 
119 
617» 

58 
562 
747* 
315 
815 
815 
119 

59 
563 
617 
747 

58 
184 

60 
562 
813 
186 
678 
816 
563 
747 
434 
184 
317 
119 
813 
434 
497 
316 

184 
18S 

814 

58 

315 

499 

748 
617 
617 
815 

59 
320 
434 
748 
497 
562 

58 
497 

186 
121 
678 
747 
185 
617 
814 
58 
564 
185« 
497 
317 
618 
747 
498 

497 

318 

618 

74'r 

815 

748 

678 

184 

320 

497 

497 

316* 

120 

318« 

316« 

747 

60 

58 
618 
318* 
434 
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Lucas.    A.    X . . . .-'; . ;  v, 122* 

Luster  Machine  Shop  &  Railway  Equip- 
ment  Co 815 

Lynch.    E.     U 618 

Lynch,   Gsorge   J .". 678 

Lynd.   C.   C '. 617 


McCormick.    Charles    H 

McCune,     J  oseph     C 

McDade,    fienjamin    M 

McUonnell,   J .    t 

McUonough   Alanuiacturing   Co 

McLennan,   J.    A 

McManus,     i'.     W 

Magor,    K.    J 

Manr    Mtg.    Co 

Malone,    O.     B .  . 

.ManuMig,    Maxwell  &   Moore. ..31/.   499, 

Maple,    F.    H 

Markham,     Joseph     

Mau,    William    R 

Mawby,    F.    J 

Meisenhelter,   L.   R 

Mesta    Machine    Co 

Metal    &   Thirmit    Corp 

Metal   Saw   &   Machine   Co 

Meyer,    C.    F 

Michigan   Steel  Castings  Co 

Mid-t  ontinent    Eciiiipment    &    Macliinerv 

Co 

Middleton,    E.    C 

Midgley,    S.    W 

Midgley    &    Borrowdale    , 

Milner.     B.     B 563, 

Milwaukee     Electric     Railway     &    Light 

Co 

Minich,     V.     E.  .  .  .  ; 

Minnesota    Supply    Co '. .  ; 

Mitchell.    E.     b ' 

Mono    Corporation    of    America — .253, 

Moore,    A.    C '. . . 

Moore,    M.    M :........'.'.. 

Morris   Machine   Tool   Co......" 

Morse    Chain    Co .315,, 

Morton,    Harry    U.... 317, 

Mudge    &    Co '. 

Muchnic,    Charles    M 

Murphy,    Franklin    • .  .  • 

Murrian.    VV.    S -  •  •  • 

Napier     Saw    Works '.  .  .  . 

National   Machine  Tool   Builders'   Assn. 
National    Malleable    Castings   Co....... 

National  Steel  Car  Co 

Neal,    S.    G 

Neubert.    C.    E 

New   Britain  Machine  Co -..316, 

Newburn,    T.     W .  . . 

Newton,  Albert   E....; 

New   York   Air   Brake  Co 

Noble,  Daniel  C 

Noble,   H.   A 

Noble,  William  S 617, 

Nordstrom,   Oscar    

Norton  Co 120.   184.  315.  498, 

Nourse,    Charles     

Oesterlein.    William     498 

O'Leary,    Jr.,    Capt.    Thomas 563 

Oxweld   Acetylene   Co .316,  617 

Oxweld    Railroad    Service    Co 318 

Page    Steel  &   Wire   Co 498 

Parke.  F.  H 186«,  187 

Passino,   Fred  J 747 

Patrick.     C.     P... 120 

Pattison,  Hugh 816 

Pennington,     Dr.     M.     E 60 

Pennsylvania   Tank  Car   Co 315 

Phelps,    C.    C 318 

Pickett.    A.    0 185* 

Pinyerd,  C.  A 58 

Pittsburgh   Spring  &  Steel  Co 434* 

Pittsburgh    Testing    Laboratories 434 

Plant   Engineering  &   Equipment   Co...  184 

Piatt   Iron   Works    563 

Pollak   Steel   Co 122,  ff>3 

Porter  Co.,  H.  K 119 

Potter  &  Johnson  Machine  Co. 617 

Pratt  &  Letch  worth  Co 318 


678 

187 

678 

434 

184 

184 

562 

122" 

315 

616 

814 

184 

813 

183 

185 

184 

617 

318 

435 

813 

748 

58 
183 
814* 
814" 
67«* 

564 

679 

563 

562 

617 

434 

617 

315 

815 

435' 

317« 

563 

253* 

562* 

435 
814 
315 
122» 
254* 
678 
813 
187 
813 
563 
434* 
618 
679 
184 
747 
58 


Precision      &     Thread     Grinder      Mfg. 

Co 315,  562 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co 748,  -  813 

Pressinger,    Whitfield    P ;^..a,  498* 

Price,    Geofge    A !'....,..  435 

Prytz,    B.    G 498 

Pullman   Co 253 

Pyle.    Leslie    R 253,  316* 

Q    &   C    Co '. 120 

Ouigley    Furnace    Specialties   Co 562 

Quigley,   W.    S 562 


Railway  &   Industrial   Engineers 315 

Railway    Motor  Car   Co 119 

Railway   Steel   Spring  Co 497,  747 

Ralston    Steel   Car   Co 564,   678,  813 

Ralston,   Joseph   J 678 

Randall   Foundry    562 

Randall.    T.    D 562 

Randall.    W.    L 562 

Reading    Iron    Co 316,    320,    435».  678 

Reed-Prentice  Co 618,  813 

Refinite  Co 562 

Refrigerator,    Heater    &    Ventilator    Car 

Co 121 

Reiley,  DeWitt  V.  D 498 

Renshaw.    Frederick    W 183 

Rich.    E.    A 679 

Rich    Tool    Co 497 

Rickert    Shafer    Co.... 316 

Rivett.   R 318 

Roberts,   Jr.,   John    C... 748 

Robinson,    Joseph     ■ .  121  * 

Roelfs,    A.    A 315 

Roesch,    F.    P...- 434* 

RogatchofF,    Company    617 

RogatchofF,    Theodore     617 

Rogers,   C.   M 119 

Rome    Iron    Mills,    Inc 498 

Romney,    Leo    ^.^  617 

Rose,    Howard    C . .:.... **184 

Rose.    W.    Searle ........;  497 

Ross,    F.    W : . .  562 

Rosser,   W.    W .'..:'  562 

Ruth,    W.    A ; .  813 

Ryan.  Allan  A 747 

Ryan.    M.     F 618 

Ryerson    &    Son,    Joseph    T 58,_x316 

Sackett,     Errett     V 120 

Safety       Car       Heating       &       Lighting 

Co 58,    60.    499,  747 

St.    Louis    Machine   Tool    Co 58 

St.    Louis    Pump    &    Equipment    Co....  748 

Sale    &    Frazar,    Ltd T..  563 

Sanford,    W.    H 748 

Schaefer    Equipment    Co 58 

Schmid,     Albert ., 58 

Schmidlapp.   Carl  J  •  • .  747 

Schreiber,   Edward  A 563 

Schrimer,   G 813 

Scott,     George    H 499 

.Scullin.    John    407 

Security    Tool    Works '. . .  . .  562 

Seller     Distributing    Co 120 

Semple,    C.     C 678 

Sherritt  &   Stoer  Company 184 

Sherwin-Williams    Co 678 

Siems,    Alan    G 678 

Siems,    Claude    H 678 

Simmons.   K.    A 618 

Sivyer    Steel   Castings   Co 748 

Skinner   Chuck  Co..    Inc 747* 

Skipton.    George    618 

Sleath,    A 617 

Slingman,    T.    D 563 

Smardon,     George     F 497 

Smink,    F..C.. 435* 

Smith   Engineering  &    Supply  Co 617 

Smith,    S.    W 617 

Snyder,    Georife    H 317 

Soutfiern    Locomotive    Valve    Gear    Co.  317 

Southwark   Foundry  &   Machine  Co....  678 

Stafford.   H.   R 58 

Standard   Car   Construction    Co 183 

Standard   C-ir   Truck   Co S9» 

Standard     Pa-nt     Co 617.  678 

Standard    Railwav    Equipment    Co 120* 

Standard  Stoker  Co 434*,  564,  816 


Steinmetz,    W.    R 618 

Stone    Franklin    Co 59 

Streator    Car    Co 119 

Sullivan    Machinery   Co 121 

Sullivan    Machinery    Co 319 

Sullivan,    Roger    C 434 

Sunbeam    Electric   Co.. 434 

Superior   Screw   &   Bolt   Co............  498 

Superior    Sheet    Steel    Co f>fl  679 

Superior    Steel    Castings    Co 813 

Symington    Co..    T.    H 815 

Symons.    F.    E 813 

Tacony    Steel    Co 813 

Talmage    Mfg.   Co 678 

Talmage,    John    G 678 

Talty,    John    A 815 

Thomas,  jr.,   J.    t 435* 

Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co 316 
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Have    You 

Written 
That^tory? 


The  tir^t  .--tory  entered  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer's 
prize  storv  contest  is  published  in  this  issue.       Before  the 

closing  date  of  the  competition  we  hope 
to  receive  many  more  articles.  No 
doubt  practically  all  of  our  readers 
have  ver)-  definite  ideas  as  to  the  prob- 
lems the  mechanical  department  is  fac- 
ing. While  the  actual  conditions  often  cannot  l>e  set  forth-— 
for  various  rea.sons — this  ston,-  contest  gives  an  opportunity 
for  bringing  out  the  problems  and  pointing  the  way  to  their 
solution.  ^ 

Read  the  story  in  this  iSsue  and  then  write  up  some  of 
your  own  experiences.  If  the  story  is  published  it  will  be 
paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates.  In  addition  the  authors 
of  the  three  best  stories  will  receive  prizes  of  $75.  $50  and  $25. 
The  use  of  good  English  and  the  literary  finish  will  of  course 
be  considered  in  awarding  the  prizes,  but  far  more  import- 
ance will  be  attached  to  the  ideas  brought  out,  the  portrayal 
of  the  characters,  the  reproduction  of  the  railroad  atmos- 
phere and  the  development  of  the  plot.  You  still  have  more 
than  two  months  to  send  in  your  contribution,  but  don't  put 
it  off  until  the  last  minute.  Sit  dowTi  tonight  and  see  whether 
\ou  can't  write  a  .'story  that  will  take  one  of  the  prizes. 


The  locomotive  front  end  in  its  present  state  of  development 
is  a  crude  affair,  designed  and  regulated  as  it  is  on  a  "rule 

of  thumb"   basis.     There  is  probably 

Hands    Off         no  other  part  of  the  locomotive  concern- 

the   Draft  ing   the   operation    and    adjustment   of 

Appliances  which   so  many  theories  are  held,  the 

most  creditable  of  which  are^bunded 

on  a  very  small   amount  of  fact.     The  general  attitude  is 

that  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another  and  every  one,  from  the 

fireman  up,  feels  perfectly  justified  in  putting  into  practice 


his  own  ideas  whenever  opportu.riity  permits.  Imperfect  as 
the}  are,  however,  there  must  be  some  arrangement  of  the 
draft  appliances  on  each  class  of  locomotive  which,  with  the 
least  amount  of  back  pressure,  will  produce  a  free  steaming 
locomotive.  The  discovery  of  this  arrangement  involves  no 
great  difficulty,  and  when  once  found  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  apply  to  every  locomotive  of  the  same  class. 

There  are  probably  few  railroads  in  the  country  today  that 
have  adopted  or  maintain  rigid  standards  of  front-end  ar- 
rangement. This  results  in  a  loss  of  motive  power  capacity 
as  well  as  efficiency.  These  losses  are  due  to  improjjer 
adjustments  of  the  draft  appliances  themselves,  such  as  a 
restricted  opening  under  the  deflector  plate,  the  effects  of 
which  are  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  nozzle  opening  small 
enough  to  force  the  locomotive  to  steam,  or  defects  in  other 
parts  of  the  locomotive,  failure  from  which  may  be  prevented 
Ijy  front-end  adjustments. 

I'nfortunately,  within  comparatively  wide  limits  other  de- 
fects may  Ije  overcome  at  the  nozzle,  but  the  result  is  a  waste 
of  fuel  and  the  loss  of  capacity  due  to  excessive  back  pres- 
sure from  restricted  nozzle  area,  which  has  been  found  in 
tests  conducted  by  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  to  be  as 
great  as  10  to  20  per  cent  in  the  possible  ton-mile  per  hour 
output  of  the  locomotive.  In  this  connection,  air  leaks  around 
outside  steam  pipes  were  found  to  cause  an  increase  in  fuel 
consumption  as  high  as  30  per  cent.  In  such  cases,  when 
the  remedy  is  applied  at  the  nozzle,  the  real  difficulty  is  not 
corrected;  it  is  merely  concealed  and  permitted  to  grow  as  a 
potential  cause  of  complete  failure. 

\\'hen  a  standard  front-end  arrangement  has  once  been 
established  unauthorized  changes  should  not  be  permitted, 
and  traveling  engineers,  fuel  supervisors  and  front-end  in- 
sj^ectors  should  all  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting 
immediately  any  variations  from  standard  which  they  may 
discover.     When  an  engine  is  reported  not  steaming  the  real 
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cause  of  the  difficulty  should  be  located  at  once  and  the  cor- 
rect remedy  applied.  The  presumption  should  always  be 
that  the  draft  appliances  never  are  the  cause  unless  they  are 
found  to  vary  from  the  standard. 

There  is  no  longer  any  real  necessity  for  providing  for 
adjustments  in  the  front  end.  If  variations  from  the  estab- 
lished standard  are  to  be  prohibited  the  obvious  course  is  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  all  temptation  to  tinker  with  the 
draft  appliances  and  the  parts  should  be  put  in  place  per- 
manently. This  at  least  will  remove  the  opportunity  to 
change  the  deflector  plates  and  draft  pipes,  leaving  the  nozzle 
alone,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  adoption  and  vigorous  exe- 
cution of  a  policy  of  "Hands  Off." 


There  have  been  notable  improvements  in  the  design  of  re- 
frigerator cars  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  perishable  products  is  now  re- 
V  Testing  ceiving  more  general  attention  than  at 

Refrigerator  any  time  in  the  past.     For  that  reason 

Cars  the  report  of  comparative  tests  of  re- 

frigerator cars  with  two  different  ar- 
rangements of  ice  receptacles,  published  in  this  issue,  is  of 
particular  interest.  In  the  tests  the  car  equipped  with  the 
overhead  bunker  showed  a  marked  saving  in  ice  consump- 
tion and  also  a  lower  temperature  range  throughout  the  load 
than  the  car  with  end  bunkers.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  of  this  saving  can  be  attributed  to  the  overhead 
ice  bunker  and  how  much  is  due  to  other  differences  in  the 
construction  of  the  cars.  The  insulation  in  both  cases  was 
practically  the  same,  but  the  Chicago  Great  Western  car 
was  equipped  with  floor  racks,  while  the  Santa  Fe  car  did 
not  have  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free  circu- 
lation of  air  resulting  from  the  use  of  floor  racks  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  more  uniform  temperature  existing  in 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  car,  although  the  location  of 
the  ice  near  the  top  of  the  car  should  prove  advantageous 
in  promoting  the  circulation,  particularly  when  the  supply 
of  ice  becomes  low.  Whether  a  part  of  the  saving  in  ice  is 
also  due  to  the  use  of  the  floor  racks  can  hardly  be  de- 
termined. The  data  presented  in  the  report  is  interesting 
and  in  view  of  the  decided  difference  in  the  results  obtained, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  additional  comparative  tests  of  end 
bunkers  and  overhead  bunkers  will  be  conducted  with  cars 
which  are  otherwise  identical  in  construction. 


use  of  these  plugs.  They  must,  of  necessity,  be  fitted  with 
threads  disproportionately  fine  by  comparison  with  their 
diameter,  making  it  always  a  delicate  operation  to  start  the 
plug  in  the  sheet  without  crossing  the  threads.  When  cross 
threaded  the  plugs  usually  leak.  Under  such  conditions,  con- 
siderations of  safety  are  largely  overbalanced  by  the  press- 
ing necessity  for  keeping  the  locomotive  in  service,  and  al- 
most invariably  an  attempt  is  made  to  tighten  the  plug  to 
stop  the  leak.  The  only  other  alternative  is  to  take  the 
engine  out  of  service  and  cool  it  down  in  order  that  the  plug 
may  be  removed  and  properly  applied. 

It  seems  evident  that  there  is  but  one  adequate  remedy  for 
this  class  of  accidents;  that  is  the  elimination  of  the  screwed 
plug  and  the  substitution  of  some  form  of  handhold  plate 
to  close  the  arch  tube  and  washout  openings  in  the  boiler 
sheets.  The  number  of  accidents  due  to  the  failure  of  these 
plugs  does  not  place  them  among  the  most  serious  sources  of 
casualties,  considering  as  a  whole  the  years  during  which 
the  boiler  inspection  law  has  been  in  operation,  but  the  erratic 
nature  of  the  results  from  year  to  year,  together  with  the 
heavy  increase  in  accidents  from  this  source  during  the  past 
year  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  inherent  danger  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  screw  plug.  The  removal  of  this  danger 
is  a  matter  for  the  attention  of  the  designer.  Let  him  accept 
the  responsibility. 


The 
Next  Step 


One  of  the  significant  facts  brought  out  in  the  report  of  the 
chief  inspector  of  locomotive  boilers,  an  abstract  of  which 

appeared  in  the  December  issue,  is  the 
Accidents  Due       large  increase  in  the  number  of  acci- 
to  dents  caused  by  arch  tube  and  wash- 

Washout  Plugs      out    plugs.       As    compared    with    the 

fiscal  year  1918,  the  number  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  it  is  almost  50  per  cent  greater  than  the 
largest  number  reported  during  any  previous  year.  The-^is- 
tory  of  this  cause  of  accidents  is  interesting.  Beginning  with 
1912,  when  the  number  of  accidents  due  to  plugs  was  13, 
the  next  two  years  showed  an  increase  to  20  and  21,  respec- 
tively, followed  by  a  reduction  in  1915  to  16, with  practi- 
cally no  change  in  1916,  and  a  further  material  decrease  to  8 
in  1917.  In  1918  there  were  14  accidents  reported,  and 
during  the  past  year  the  number  was  30. 

What  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  facts?  Prob- 
ably the  only  definite  conclusion  justified  by  the  facts 
presented  is  that  war  conditions  have  been  responsible 
for  the  increases  in  1918  and  1919 — probably  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  untrained  and  inferior  labor  used  for  washing 
out  boilers.  But  that  alone  is  strong  evidence  of  the  small 
margin  of  safety  existing  under  the  best  of  conditions  in  the 


The  communication  on  how  to  increase  production,  which 
appears  on  another  page,  indicates  clearly  the  necessity  of 

improving  the  morale  throughout  all 
departments  of  the  railroad  service. 
The  railroads,  like  the  greater  number, 
of  industrial  concerns,  have  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  the  past  in  not  tak- 
ing more  positive  steps  to  acquaint  their  employees  as  to  the 
problems,  large  or  small,  with  w'hich  they  have  been  con- 
fronted and  as  to  the  actual  financial  condition  of  the  prop- 
erties. 

Railroad  employees  have  consistently  demanded  better 
working  conditions  and  higher  wages.  It  is  rather  strange 
to  find,  however,  that  the  labor  unions  have  consistently 
fought  increases  of  rates  and  have  advocated  some  very 
peculiar  legislation  which  would  prove  most  detrimental  to 
the  railroads  from  a  financial  standpoint  and  would  not 
give  any  real  advantages  to  the  men.  The  shippers  and 
the  public  itself  have  not  gone  to  any  greater  extremes  in 
accusing  the  railroad  executives  of  mismanagement.  Inves- 
tigation of  most  of  these  accusations  has  sTiown  that  the 
wrongdoings,  if  there  were  any,  occurred  many  years  ago 
and  have  been  entirely  wiped  out  by  improvements  to  the 
property  which  have  since  been  made  from  earnings;  more- 
over, the  conditions  under  which  the  roads  have  operated  for 
a  number  of  years  have  made  anything  of  this  sort  impos- 
sible. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  because  of  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  men  and  the  managements  the  men  would 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  railroads  in  pleading  their 
case  before  the  public.  V 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  managements  shouW^adobt  far  more 
positive  and  aggressive  methods  than  they  have  Ujthe  past 
to  acquaint  their  employees  fully  with  the  exact  coh^ions 
of  the  properties,  financially  and  otherwise?  There  is 
one  way  of  accomplishing  this.  If  real  results  are  to  be 
obtained  all  of  the  officers  and  foremen,  and  particularly 
those  who  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  men.  must  unite 
in  conducting  a  campaign  of  publicity,  and  education  that 
will  place  the  real  facts  before  the  men.  This  important  re- 
sponsibility up  to  this  time  has  apparently  been  overlooked  on 
most  roads  because  those  in  charge  did  not  realize  its  import- 
ance. Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion and  thereby  bring  up  the  entire  morale  of  the  service. 
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The  spirit  of  the  letter  above  referred  to  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly/in mind.  Improved  facilities,  better  tools,  and  more 
efficient  equipment  are  all  well  as  far  as  they  go,  but  the  most 
vital  fajctor  in  securing  greater  efficiency  or  increased  produc- 
tion is  tii-improve  the  morale  of  the  forces. 


Why  a 
Fuel 
Department? 


Fuel  cost  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  approximately 
$290,000,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914;   for  the 

year  just  closed  the  expenditure  for 
this  item  was  in  excess  of  $600,000,000. 
With  the  fuel  bill  more  than  doubled, 
the  number  of  passenger  car  miles  was 
practically  the  same  for  the  two  years 
and  the  increase  in  revenue  ton  miles  was  not  in  excess  of  40 
per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  revenue  tons  per  train 
increased  from  460  in  1914  to  nearly  700  in  1919,  a  factor 
exerting  a  tremendous  influence  in  favor  of  reduced  unit  coal 
consumption.  The  growing  importance  of  the  fuel  bill  is 
evident  and  no  railroad  can  afford  not  to  take  effective 
measures  to  prevent  waste  in  this  expenditure.  No  doubt, 
this  is  generally  recognized  but  the  requirements  for  prevent- 
ing it  are  far  less  generally  Tecognized. 

The  maximum  return  from  the  money  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  fuel  can  only  be  obtained  where  there  is  definite  responsi- 
bility   in    some    department    for   the    selection,    acceptance, 
storage,  distribution  and  consumption  of  fuel.     A  review  of 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  fuel  from  the  mine  to  the  firebox 
shows  that  to  none  of  the  established  departments  is  the  con- 
serwition  of  fuel  of  more  than  secondary  importance.     The 
selection  and  purchase  of  fuel  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
purchasing  agent,   whose  interest  and  responsibility  is  pri- 
marily in  securing  the  best  possible  price  per  ton.     Whether 
the  quality  of  the  fuel  receives  adequate  attention  depends 
largely  on  his  personality.     The  storage  and  distribution  of 
^   the  fuel  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  stores  department, 
the  operating  department  or  the  mechanical  department.     Its 
final  use  in  the  firebox  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enginemen  and 
firemen  with  such  supervision  as  the  road  foreman  can  give 
to  this  matter  along  with   his  numerous  other  duties   and 
assignments.     If  the  fuel  is  distributed  through  the  purchas- 
ing and  stores  department,  the  responsibility  of  these  depart- 
ments ends  with  the  receipt  of  coal  tickets  in  sufficient  amount 
to  effect  an  approximate  bookkeeping  balance.    With  the  dis- 
tribution in  the  hands  of  either  the  operating  or  mechanical 
departments,  there  is  much  the  same  opportunity  for  a  shift 
of  responsibility  between  the  coal  chute  and  the  firebox  be- 
cause economy  in  the  final  use  of  the  fuel  is  a  matter  for 
which  neither  department  alone  is  responsible. 

The  main  otiject  of  the  operating  department  is  to  get 
trains  over  the  road,  maintaining  passenger  schedules  and 
keeping  the  line  clear  of  tonnage  and,  with  the  condition  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  mechanical  department,  considera- 
tion of  economy  does  not  usually  go  beyond  the  questions 
of  overtime  for  crews  in  appraising  the  success  of  this  effort. 
The  success  of  the  mechanical  department  is  likely  to  be 
measured  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  engine  failures,  little 
attention  being  given  primarily  to  obtaining  from  the  locomo- 
tives their  highest  overall  efficiency.  The  road  foreman  of 
engines  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  locomotives; 
he  is  also  responsible  for  many  matters  pertaining  to  the 
operating  rules  and  not  infrequently  is  burdened  with  office 
duties  which  leave  him  little  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
locomotive  beyond  cases  of  actual  failure.  None  of  these 
departments  is  responsible  for  fuel  conservation  and  none  is 
aware  of  the  constant  waste  which  may  be  taking  place  daily 
through  the  divided  and  easily  shifted  responsibility. 

.The  only  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  centralization  of 
fiiel  cpntrol  in  a  staff  department,  the  primary  purpose  of 

which  is  to  find  the  leaks  and  initiate  proper  practices  to 
stop  them. 

Much  has  [jeen  done  bv  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  of 


the  Railroad  Administration  in  demonstrating  the  correctness 
of  the  principle  of  organized  fuel  control.  As  compared 
with  1918,  during  the  past  year,  on  the  basis  of  unit  coti- 
sumption,  a  saving  approaching  $40,000,000  has  been  effected 
by  measures  almost  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  manage- 
ments of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  This  is  partially 
the  result  of  the  organization  of  fuel  departments  on  a  number 
of  roads  not  previously  having  them  and  partly  due  to  the 
efforts  inspired  by  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section. 

The  results  from  the  latter  cause  are  only  temporary.  If 
the  work  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  is  allowed  to  lapse 
with  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  operation,  there  will 
be  a  reaction  from  the  inspired  effort  put  forth  during  the 
war.  Interest  in  the  matter  will  be  lost  and  wasteful  practices 
in  the  handling  and  use  of  fud  so  common  before  the  war, 
will  re-establish  themselves.  Inspiration  is  of  value  only  so 
long  as  it  lasts:  continued  results  can  be  obtained  only  where 
definite  responsibility  exists. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  failure  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  beyond  the  term  of 
federal  control  will  result  inevntably  in  the  loss  of  much  of 
the  ground  which  has  been  gained  in  the  general  establish- 
ment of  correct  practices  in  the  handling  and  use  of  fuel. 
The  centralized  control  of  fuel  conser\-ation  measures  should 
be  continued  through  the  reactionary  period,  during  which 
time  the  summary  of  locomotive  fuel  performance  compiled 
and  published  quarterly  by  the  section  should  prove  of 
inestimable  value  in  keeping  up  the  interest  in  fuel  con- 
servation measures,  as  well  as  in  providing  concrete  evidence 
of  the  large  return  which  each  road  may  obtain  by  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  its  own  fuel  department. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. 
162  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  illustrated,  bound  in  leather.  Published  by 
the  association,  William  Hall,  secretary,  Winona,  Minn. 

This  book  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Rail- 
way General  Foremen's  Association  convention,  held  Sej>- 
tember  2-5,  1919,  in  the  Hotel  Sherman,  at  Chicago,  111.  The 
addresses  delivered  before  the  convention  by  R.  H.  Aishton, 
regional  director  of  the  Northwestern  region,  and  L.  A.. 
North,  president  of  the  association,  are  given  in  full.  The 
various  papers  read  before  the  convention  and  the  discus- 
sions of  the  subjects  by  the  members  are  recorded  and  should 
prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  reference  for  the  members  at 
large.  Among  the  papers  read  and  discussed  were  several 
touching  on  the  subject  of  safety  first,  by  L,  A.  North,  B.  F. 
Harris  and  W.  T.  Gale.  Other  subjects  considered  were 
welding  of  locomotive  cylinders,  autogenous  welding  of  loco- 
motive parts  and  several  papers  on  the  design  and  main- 
tenance of  draft  gear. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  Section  III — Mechanical. 
668  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the 
association,  75  Church  street.  Xew  York. 

This  volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association,  Section  III — Mechanical,  and  covers  all  of 
the  matters  formerly  treated  separately  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  and  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  Complete  reports 
are  given  of  the  various  addresses  delivered  at  the"  conven- 
tion by  men  prominent  in  railroad  affairs,  and  also  the 
reports  of  the  numerous  committees  and  the  discussions  by 
the  members.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  papers  relating 
to  fuel  economy,  mechanical  stokers,  powdered  fuel  and 
welding  in  its  various  phases,  as  applied  to  both  tlie  car 
and  locomotive  fields.  The  book  was  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  secretarj-  of  the  association,  V.  R.  Hawthorne, 
and  ewers  in  the  usual  complete  manner  the  proceedings  of 
the  organization.  As  in  1918,  the  standard  drawings  are 
issued  separately  in  loose-leaf  form. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A  CORRECTION 

.    Ai.LSTOx,    Mass. 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  error  in  the  letter  •"Inade- 
quate Main  Driving  Boxes/'  published  in  the  November  is- 
sue on  page  630.  The  second  line  in  the  second  paragraph 
should  read:  "that  where  they  do  hold  the  box  as  regards 
wedge  adjustment.''  It  was  not  my  intention  to  find  fault 
with  spring  adjusted  wedges  from  the  point  of  view  that 
they  do.  not  do  the  work  they  were  constructed  to  do  in  that 
respect.  From  m_\-  obserxation  they  do  hold  the  wedge  in 
adjustment.  '  J«>hx  <.".  Mlkdock. 


DANGERS  IN  EMPTYING  BARREL 

I.A   Crosse.   Wisconsin. 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  reading  the  October  issue  of  the  Rail'd-ay  Mechanical 
Engineer  I  noticed  the  device  on  page  600  for  removing 
liquids  from  barrd&-^  other  containers.  I  had  one  of  these 
connections  made<about  six  years  ago  and  have  discontinued 
using  it  because  it  proved  to  be  unsafe.  A  helper  was  empty- 
ing a  tank  of  crude  oil  and  the  pressure  became  excessive 
and  blew  tlie  head  out  of  the  barrel.  This  might  have  caused 
'  a  very  serious  accident  had  the  helper  been  standing  in  front 
of  the  barrel,  for  the  entire  head  was  blown  about  40  feet. 

I  think  this  may  be  remedied  by  using  some  kind  of  a 
safety  valve  connection,  but  otherwise  the  oil  is  liable  to  get 
stopped  up  and  raise  tbe  pressure  of  the  tank.  I  had  a  -yi 
in.  pipe  for  the  oil  outlet  and  34  in.  pipe  for  the  air.  All 
connections  were  identical  with  those  shown  in  your  sketch. 

E,  Wagner. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  PRODUCTION 

South   Orast.e,  X.  J. 

To  the  Editor: 

Because  I  have  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  studymg 
human  nature,  I  firmly  Ijelieve  that  many  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us  today  could  be  solved  if  men  in  all  walks  of 
life  would  study  the  characters  of  the  men  who  are  associ- 
ated with  them,  not  only  those  in  authority  over  them,  but 
those  who  work  under  them.  Apply  this  to  the  questions 
asked  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  £«- 
gineer,  :'\\hat  might  be  done  to  improve  supervision,  to  put 
production  on  a  better  basis  or  take  the  kinks  out  of  the  or- 
ganization?"   N^ 

There  has  l>een  such  an  uph^val  in  the  management  of 
the  railroads  during  the  past  two  years — old  methods  dis- 
carded and  new  methods  adopted;  customs  (that  had  been 
in  vogue  so  long  they  were  considered  essential  to  the  well- 
being  and  maintenance  of  the  road)  swept  aside  and  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  order  of  the  day — that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
former  and  the  present  methods,  in  an  effort  to  prove  which 
is  the  most  effective. 

Something  can  be  done  that  will  improve  super^•ision,  in- 
crease production,  take  out  the  so-called  kinks  and  put  every 
railroad  in  this  countr>'  on  a  strong,  healthy  financial  basis. 
It  may  not  be  accomplished  in  a  month  or  a  year,  because 
confidence  has  been  almost  destroyed,  because  loyalty  is  al- 
"most  a  forgotten  quantity,  because  incentive  no  longer  exists, 
because  not  only  the  present  methods  used,  but  in  a  measure 
the  former  as  well,  lose  sight  of,  or  rather  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  one  big  factor  that  more  than  any  other  affects 
the  growth  and  success  of  all  organizations,  namely,  morale. 


Every  official,  every  man  in  a  supervisory  capacity,  every 
employee  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  road  is  largely  dependent  on  his  own  individual  effort. 
Create  this  spirit  and  you  will  restore  confidence,  beget  loy- 
alty and  incentive,  will  again  inspire  new  life. 

No  matter  what  station  in  life  is  yours,  if  you  want  suc- 
cess ycu  must  1)C  absolutely  just  in  your  treatment  of  those 
associated  with  you.  Be  a  big  man.  play  the  game  fair,  be 
l)ig  enough  to  lay  aside  petty  jealous  feelings  and  selfish 
motives;  when  matters  arise  that  affect  the  interest  of  others, 
take  them  into  your  confidence  and  your  councils.  Bend 
every  energy  to  produce  and  promote  and  the  wheels  of  prog- 
ress that  seem  almost  to  have  stopped  will  revolve  again. 

Let's  start.  '^  H.  L.  Jackson. 

THE  COLLEGE  MAN  IN  RAILROAD  WORK 

Urbaxa.    IlI-IN-(1IS. 

To  the  Editor: 

From  time  to  time  you  have  published  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers  discussions  as  to  the  work  of  the  college  man 
in  a  railway  shop  organization.  Opinions  have  differed  as 
to  just  what  consideration,  if  any.  should  l)e  made  for  the 
four  years'  training  he  has  received  in  college,  but  no  one 
heretofore  has  attempted  to  bar  him  from  the  shop  entirely 
or  to  claim  that  the  railroads  would  be  better  off  without  any 
college  men  whatever. 

But  many  of  us  are  wondering  how  a  college  graduate  is 
going  to  get  into  a  railway  shop  or  to  acquire  the  practical 
experience  necessar}'  for  him  to  be  able  to  use  this  training, 
provided  the  terms  of  the  pre.sent  shop  agreement  remain  in 
effect. 

.\s  a  helper,  the  only  position  the  majority  may  enter,  he 
can  receive  no  training  or  experience.  His  services  in  an 
official  capacity  would  be  of  no  value  without  practical  expe- 
rience. By  the  time  he  completes  his  college  course  he  is 
generally  too  old  for  a  regular  apprenticeship  and  generally 
in  debt  financially.  If  one  of  the  few  to  complete  college 
before  passing  the  maximum  age  at  which  regular  apprentices 
may  be  employed,  even  if  financially  able,  and  possessing 
sufficient  detennination  to  go  through  the  regular  grind  for 
another  full  four-year  course,  he  must  serve  the  greater  part 
of  this  at  a  rate  of  pay  less  than  is  paid  common  laborers. 

Uj^on  finishing  the  full  apprenticeship  course,  and  having 
thus  spent  eight  years  in  preparation  for  his  life  work,  he 
would  then,  according  to  the  present  national  shop  agree- 
ment. l>e  entitled  to  only  the  poorest  and  least  desirable  job 
in  the  shop.  He  would  have  less  seniority  rights  than  the 
mo.Nt  ignorant  or  least  ambitious  boomer  who  might  have 
entered  the  shop  the  day  before  the  college  man  completed 
his  apprenticeship,  the  eighth  year  of  his  training.  Though 
the  latter  might  not  know  an  indicator  card  from  a  dress 
pattern,  or  have  no  conception  of  the  use  to  which  the  job 
assigned  him  is  to  Ije  put,  no  knowledge  of  the  reason  for  its 
design  or  construction,  or  of  the  importance  of  its  being 
finished  accurately  or  with  dispatch,  he  would  have  prefer- 
ence in  the  selection  of  any  job  in  the  shop  over  this  man 
whose  four  years  of  college  training  had  been  supplemented 
hx  an  equal  period  of  practical  experience  in  the  very  shop 
where  he  had  already  worked  practically  four  years  before 
the  boomer  happened  to  light.  Would  anyone  call  this  a 
.square  deal?  Or  does  it  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  the 
voung  man  desiring  to  fit  himself  for  railroad  work  to  enter 
college  to  better  prepare  himself  for  such  work? 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  situation  in  which  the  college 
man  is  thus  placed  was  brought  about  intentionally  or  other- 
wise. But  if  education  means  anything  at  all,  if  there  is 
any  place  whatever  for  the  college  man  in  a  railway  shop 
organization,  some  provision  must  be  made  to  give  him  the 
opportunity   denied    him    under   the    present   national    shop 


agreement. 


'The  College  M.\n. 


RAILROADS'  Mechanical  Facilities  Inadequate 

Growing  Traffic  Cannot  Be  Handled  Without  Additional 
Equipment,   Estimate   of  Needs   for  Next  Three   Years 

SIX    billion   dollars   is   the  amount  that  should  be   spent  has  not  been  a  single  year  when  the  railroads  have  Ixmght 

in  the  next  three  veurs  to  provide  facilities  which  the  enough   new   cars   lo  take   care   of  the   normal   increase  in 

railroads  will  require  to  handle  properly  the  growing  traffic, 

traffic  of  this  country,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Rail-  The  Class  I  roads  in  1918  had  2,323,324  freight  cars,  with 

wav  Age.    "Of  this  amount  nearly  $2,000,000,000  should  be  an  aggregate  capacity  of  approximately  97,000,000  tons.   The 

spent  for  freight  cars.  $600,000,000  for  passenger  cars,  $900,-  increase  in  capacity  during  1919  has  probably  not  been  more 

000,000   for  locomotives,   and   $150,000,000   for   shop   and  than  1,500,000  tons,  making  the  present  capacity  98,500,000 

en<Mnehouse  equipment.  tons.     As  Class  II  and  Class  III  roads  own  about  2.7  per 

«rrTTTr»  triOTTTT-TTTc  ccnt  of  all  rallroad  freight  cars,  this  capacitv  must  be  in- 

.  creased  bv  that  amount  to  make  it  comparable  with  the  sta- 

In    addition    to    the    rolling    stock    and    shop    equipment  ^j^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^^      ^j^j^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^j^^  ^^^^j  capacitv  for  all 

needed,  the  Railway  Age  estimates  that  the  roads  should  ac-  ^^^^^  ^^   101.100,000  tons.      Under  normal   conditions  this 

quire  within  the  next  three  years  6,000  miles  of  new  tracks  ;^     ^^.^^^^  be  sufficient  to  handle  an  annual  traffic  of 

at  a  cost  0^600,000,000;  revisions  of  f^^des    cut-offs  and  354,000,000,000  ton-miles,  but  since  the  traffic  in  1919  will 

the  elimination  of  curvature,  costing  $600'000,000;    15,000  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  400,000,000,000  ton-miles  it  is  evident  that 

miles  of  new  multiple  main  tracks  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000,-  ^j^^^.^  -^  ^^^  ^         j^  equipment  to  handle  it  in  a  satisfactorv 

000;    new   station   buildings  costing   $.,00,000    and    10,850  ^^^^^^^^     On  the  basis  of  3,500  ton-miles  per  ton  of  capacit'v 

miles  of  automatic  block  signals  costing  $52,000,000.  ^^^  ^,^^^   ^^^  p^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^j^  ^^^^.^^  ^  ^^^  capacity  of 

FREIGHT  CARS  114,200,000   tons,  or  about    13,100,000   tons   more  than   is 

There    ha^    been    serious    shortage   of    freight    cars    since  "o^^'  available.     As  the  average  capacity-  of  cars  now  built  is 

1916     except    for   a    few   months   after   the   signing   of   the  ^0  tons,   this   would   indicate  that   262,000   additional  cars 

armi'^tice      The  traffic  during  the  last  four  vears  has  been  ^^ft  be  provided  to  make  up  for  the  present  shortage, 

very  heavv,  but  at  present  is  not  greatlv  in  excess  of  what  Assuming  that  business  will  increase  at  a  constant  rate  and 

might  be  expected  under  ordinarv  conditions.     The  normal  ^^'^^^   '"^ach  the  normal   in    1924,   the   annual   increase   will 

traffic  for  the  next  six  vears  has  been  estimated  as  follows:  amount  to  8,108,000,000  ton-miles,  which  would  require  a 

capacity  of  2,320,000  tons.    Assuming  that  the  average  caj^a- 

^gjQ        ,   _  _     378.075,000,000  ^ity  of  the  cars  built  will  increase  to  55  tons,  this  would 

\92i'. '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. ...;......     393,8i5',ooo,ooo  require  42,000  cars.     This  is  not  representative  of  the  num- 

1922 410.125.000.001  ,     ^     ,                     ij          j-          -i       i                 j     i                         r          i        • 

1923 427,030.000,000  ber  that  would  ordinanlv  l3e  needed  to  care  for  the  increase 

1925 : ::::::.::;:  ■:::■:::::::::::::::.■::.:; :    462:7ooS:oon  •«  the  traffic,  because  the' present  traffic  is  high,  and  therefore 

1926 481.515.000,000  the  assumcd  rate  of  increase  for  the  next  three  years  has  Ijeen 

It  is  prol)able,  however,  that  the  traffic  will  remain  abnor-  made  correspondingly  low.     Under  normal  conditions  alx)ut 

malh   high  for  some  time  to  come,  and  it  is  estimated  that  100,000  cars  would  be  needed  to  provide  for  the  increase  in 

the  actual  traffic  in  1920  will  be  410,000,000,000  ton-miles;  traffic. 

in  1921,  418,000.000,000  ton-miles,  and  in  1912,  427,000,-  Aside  from  the  question  of  providing  for  the  traffic,  there 

000.000  ton-miles.  remains  the  need  for  retiring  old  equipment  from  service. 

In  order  to  deternvjie  how  many  cars  would  lie  required  to  As  the  demand  for  freight  cars  has  been  greater  than  the 

move  this  traffic,  a  study  of  the  number  of  ton-miles  carried  supply  for  more  than  three  years,  cars  have  been   kept  in 

per  year   for   each   ton    of   car   capacity   was   made.      This  service  whenever  it  was  possible  and  the  number  retired  has 

showed  that  the  ton-miles  j^er  ton  of  capacity  per  year  has  been   ver}'   low.      Statistics   indicate   that  the   retirement   of 

been  in  excess  of  3,500  for  the  yearly  period  whenever  there  120.000  cars  which  would  naturally  have  been  scrapped  dur- 

has  Ijeen  a  car  shortage,  and  has  been  below  3,500  whenever  ing  the  past  three  years  has  Ijeen  deferred.     The  Railroad 

was  an  ample  supply  of  cars.     This  indicates  that  one  ton  .\dministration  has  stated  that  of  the  150,133  cars  bad  order 

of  freight  car  capacity  should  be  provided  for  ever\-  3,500  on  the  fifteenth  of  Noveml)er  19,300  were  held  out  of  service 

tons  to  be  moved  during  the  year.     This  was  actually  the  as  not  worth  repairing.     This  is  certainly  a  minimum  figure, 

case  from   1905   to  1915.  but  the  number  of  cars  built  in  The  deferred  retirements  amount  to  at  least   100.000  cars, 

recent  years  has  lieen  abnormally  !=mall,  and  since  1914  there  and  although  ?ome  of  the  l)ox  cars  may  be  worth  reinforcing 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
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■  T(r' .T I  ij-:-Ki>ii'hk::'' ;■,■>■■.'.-  :■'■■■■'  '■■■-''.       :  ■   .'  -  \'s.-''  ':'''-:' 

I  \yi|h  to  aiil  ;itt(.ntioii  to  an  (.-rror  \u  tlic  litti'r  '^liuuTo- 
(juate  Afaiii  Driviiii,'  lioxo."  ])ulilisln'(l  in  tho  Novinilicr  i>- 
jiiK'  un  pam.:  UM).  riif  >ca)nil  linr  in  tlu'  ^I'limil  parau'rapli 
:;Ijuu1(1  n.atl:  •"that  wlun  tluy  do  /mlil  the  \>o\  a>  rt.'L;ard» 
wi'd^i'  adju>tnn'nt.""  Il  \\a>  nol  my  intriuion  to  fmd  fault 
with  -I'liiiu'  adju-tt'd.widm-  from  tlu'  point  oi"  view  that 
thiv  do  not  ilo  thi'  work  tluy  wire  ion>triutrd  to  do  in  tiiai 
n-'pcit.  Krom  my  (►hMTViitiiHi  tluy  do  hold  the  wediii  in 
ail}u>tiw-nl.y:  •.■//;-:;.;      .C^  I'  UN   (.    Ml  ivi.M.  K. 


■  DANGERS  IN  EMPTYING  BARREL 

1^4  , I..    \\  i-ifiniMii; 

'Xo  •fiit-/Ki>n;4>k*'/-''^'^:' :  :'■'■■■''"  ''  ■  '.■■•■■':•■■■■.■■. 

■J  In  reacU*%  tlu-  Och)I»ir  i.->uc  of.',  the  K^iiliLay  Mahankal 
Etii;iii>Jx\  notiiid  tlu-  tkvicc  on  pauv  ()0U  for  nnioviiij:; 
li<|ii>d^froni  liarrcl^  or  other  container-.  1  had  one  ot  the^e 
i/<fiineetit»n>  made  ahoul  .>ix  \iar?  aizo  aiul  have  <li>continued 
u-im:  it  bceau-e  it  proved  to  l>e  un>afe.  A  helper  wa>  empty- 
inu  a  tank  of  erude  oil  and  the  pre»ure  I.eiame  excessive 
and  i.lew  the  head  out  of  the  l.arril.  rhi>  mi.Ldit  have  caused 
a  very  .-^'riou.-  aicideni  had  the  hvlper  l-e^n  .-tandiui:  in  front 
of  tire  barrel,  ior  the  entire  head  wa-  Mown  al-out  4(i  feet. 
;•  1  think  this  mav  be  remedied  b\  u-ini:  >ome  kind  of  a 
safetv-valve  connection,  but  otherwi-e  the  oil  i-  liable  to  get 
stopped  up  and  rai^-  the  pre-.-ure  of  the  lank.  I  had  a  '^4 
in.  pii)c^or  the  oil  outlet  and  '4  in.  pipe  for  the  air.  All 
connections  were  identiial   with  tho-e  -hown   in  your  -ketclf. 

.  ...  ,  v..    W.At.NFF!. 


U  S    •     HOW  TO  INCREASE  PRODUCTION 

\  ~-    1    I  11    I  M:\Ni.t;.    N.    .1. 

'■- :  To- Till?  :Edit(ir:'-"- "'  ■  '     '•:•.■        ••■  -        •  ■■■^■■'-  '-■'■'.''  •• 

•  .V    Becau.-e  1  have  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  ^tudyinu 
"human    nature.    I    firmlx    believe   that    many  of   the   probl(.m> 

that  confront  u.-  tinhn  could  be  -olved  if  men  in  all  walk<  of 
'■■■:  life  would  study  the  characters  of  the  men  who  are  associ- 
..      ate<l   with   them,   not  oidy   those   in   authority  over  them,  but 

those  who  work  under  them.  Appl>  this  to  the  question'i 
:  a.<ked  in  the  XovemlK-r  isstie  of  the  Rail'u-'iy  Mirh.iuiri^l  En- 
i  l^iiittr,  -What  miu'ht  be  done  to  imprcwi^  •.ui>ervi-ion.  to  put 
■  '.  pnKluction  on  a  better  ba<is  or  take  the  kink-  out  of  the  or- 
»^  'jjanization?''  / 
*T        There  has  been  such  an"  Upheaval   in  the  mana.Uenunt  of 

the   railroads  durinu   the  pa-t  two  years— old  methods  dis- 
;..    <arded   and   new   method-  adopted;   customs    (that  had   been 

in  voiiue  so  lonij  they  were  considered  essential  to  the  well- 
•V,  beini:  and  maintenance  of  the  road)  -wept  aside  and  a  com- 
•;  J. lete^  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  day— that  it  would  be  a 
;  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  draw  comjxiri.-ons  between  the 
: ;  former  and  the  pre.-ent  mi-thrwl-.  in  an  effort  to  jmive  which 
.;■  is  the  hio<t  effective. 
''  :        Something  can  be  done  that  will  improve  .-u]xrvi-ion.  in- 

•  crea.-e  ])roduition.  take  out  the  so-called  kinks  and  put  every 
';  railroad  in  this  country  on  a  stronc.  healthy  financial  basis. 
.  "It  mav  not  be  a(Xomj)lished  in  a  month  or  a  year,  because 
:,•    lonfidence  has  been  almo-t  destroyed,  because  loyalty  is  al- 

.  most  a  forgotten  (|uantity.  because  incentive  no  longer  e.xists. 
^".    because  not  only  tlu-  pre-ent  methods  u-ed.  but  in  a  measure 

'    the  former  as  well,  lo-e  sight  of,  or  rather  fail  to  take  into 

account  the  one  Itig  factor  that  more  than  any  other  affects 

•1     the  growth  and  .success  of  all  organizations,  namely,  morale. 


l-'\er\  offuial.  c\ei\  man  in  a  -upervi-ory  capacity,  ever}' 
employie  mu.-t  be  made  to  feel  that  tlie  -uecess  or  failure  of 
the  road  i-  largely  dependent  on  his  own  individual  effort. 
Oeate  thi-  -pirit  and  you  will  restore  c  (int'iden<  e.  l»eget  lov- 
alt\   and  inteiuix'e.  wil' 


again  m-pire  new    iile. 
No  matter  what   station  in   life   i' 


\(iur 


it  you  want  suc- 
ce.'->  ytu  miw-t  be  ab-(jlutely  ju-'  in  your  treatment  of  those 
a-;-ociated  with  you.  He  a  big  man.  pla\  the  g.mie  fair,  be 
big  enouiih  to  lay  a-id<'  ])etty  jealous  feeling-  and  -eltish 
moti\i-;  when  matter-  a'ri-e  that  atiVct  rh«?  interest  of  others, 
take'  them  into  your  (onfidenn-  and  vour  <ovuHil-.  lJ«>nd 
e\er\  iiurgy  in  prod.uci'  and  promote  and  the  wheel-  of  prog- 

<  that   -eein  .tlmo.-t  to  have  stoppi-d  will   nvolve  auain. 

I.et"-    -tan.     ■;■•::.:■:'./•. -.v.       :  :       '      :      HI..    I\(K--.t\. 
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THE  COLLEGE  MAN  IN  RAIl  ROAD  WORK    : 

...       .-,.•..•  ...         .     .Urivvn.\.  Ji.ii\'^i<.  ' 

■|<i   I!!'    Ki>iiiik:   -     ■  •• '  ■'-  -v  "■•'■  ■    ■"^' '  -      '■-'■■,■  '       ■; 

l'ri)in  lime  to  time  \t)U  have  puMi-lied  for  the  benefit  of 
>our  re.ider-  di-tu--ions  as  to  the  wc;rk  of  the  eolleue  man 
in  a  railw.iy  -ho]>  organization.  Opinions  have  differed  as 
to  iu-t  wh.it  eon-ideration.  if  any.  -hould  be  made  for  the 
our  \i.ir-"  training  he  ha-  received  in  >  olK-Lie.  but  no  one 
htretoicire  ha-  attempted  to  bar  him  from  the  -ho])  entirely 
c.v  to  ilaim  that  the  railroads  would  be  lutter  nfl  without  any 
I  oUeu'i'  nun  whati-ver. 

Hut  many  of  u-  are  wondering  how  .1  »  ollegi-  graduate  is 
L^oinir  to  '.ic  t  into  a  railwa\'  shop  or  to  .u  quire  the  pr.ictical 
experienie  neci-.-ary  for  him  to  be  al'le  to.  u-e  thi-  training, 
provided  the  term.-  ijf  the  pre.M-iit  shop  aL'reimeni  remain  in 
effect.  •       ■  ;■- 

.\-  a  helper,  the  only  position  the  majoritv  ma\  enter,  he 
can  receive  no  training  or  expef ienc c  Hi-  -crtice-  in  an 
oftlc  ial  cap.icity  would  i>e  of  no  value  without  |»ractical  e\fK'- 
rieUte.  I>y  the  time  he  completes  hi-  college  vour-e-  he  i^ 
u'eiierally  too  old  for  a  regular  apprciuit  e.-hip  and  gi-nerall} 
in  delit  iniaiu  ially.  If  one  of  the  few  to  complete  college 
liefore  pa--in!j  the-  maximimi  age  at  which  re-gular  a|)prentires 
max  bt.-  emploxed,  c\cn  if  financialb  aide,  and  po.-sessing 
-uftu  ieiit  (.letermination  to  go  through  the  regular  grind  for 
another  fidl  four-year  course,  he  mu-t  -erve  the  greater  part 
of  thi-  at  a  rate  of  pay  less  than  is  ])aid  common  laltorers. 

I'pon  tMii-hing  the  full  a])prentice.-hip  tour.-e.  and  having 
ihu-  -pent  eight  years  in  jjrejiaration  for  hi.--  life  work,  he 
would  then,  according  to  the  present  national  shop  agree- 
ment, bi-  entitled  to  only  the  poorest  and  least  desirable  job 
in  the-  -hop.  He  would  have  less  -seniority  rights  than  the 
mo-t  ignorant  or  least  ambitious  boomer  who  might  have 
entered  the-  -hop  the  day  before  the  college  man  completed 
hi-  aiij>rentice>hip.  the  eighth  year  of  his  training.  Though 
the  latter  might  not  know  an  inclicatctr  card  from  a  dress 
[lattern.  or  ha\e  no  conce-i)tion  of  the  use  to  which  the  job 
a--iiined  him  i-  to  be  ]uit.  no  knowledge  of  the  reason  for  its 
de-itzn  or  con.-truction,  or  of  the  im])ortance  oi  its  being 
t"ini-he-d  accurately  or  with  dispatch,  he  would  have  prefer- 
ence- in  the  -election  of  an\-  job  in  the  -ho|»  over  this  man 
who-e  four  years  of  college  training  had  been  sup|>lemented 
b\  an  equal  period  of  practical  ex)>erience  in  the  very  shop 
where  he  had  already  worked  p^ractically  four  years  l)efore 
the  boomvr  ha]»i)ene(l  to  light.  \\  ould  anyone  call  this  a 
-(|uare  deal?  Or  does  it  offer  .-utTicient  inducement  to  the 
\oung  man  de-iring  to  t'lt  him.-;elf  for  railroad  work  to  enter 
college  to  better  pre])are  himself  for  such  work? 

\A'e  do  not  know  whether  the  -ituation  in  which  the  college 
man  i-  thu<  ])laced  was  brought  about  intentionally  or  other- 
wise. But  if  education  means  anything  at  all.  if  there  is 
anv  place  whatever  for  the  college  man  in  a  railway  shop 
organization,  -ome  provision  must  be  made  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  denied  him  under  the  j^resent  national  shop 
aiireement.  ■!.-^\  ■;■;-,   "The  Coi.i,fce  Max."    ■ 
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Railroads^  Mechanical  Facilities  Inadequate 

^■■■■/ ::'\^--^ -■.::■''•:■■]' .y.:^.^.   Growing  Traffic  Cannot  Be  Handled  Without  Additional        :  r^        ;  ' 

;    V  ;  Equipment,    Estimate    of   Needs    for  Next  Tiiree    Years   •    :;    -        '  :  ; V     ' 


SIX    l.illioii    dollar-    i-    tin.-   amount    that   should   bo   spent 
HI   \Ui-  luM   tliR-i-  war-  to  i>rovidc  fai  ilitii-  w^iich  the 
railroacU   will   ri'(|uiro   to  liaiidK-   properly   the  i^rowint,' 
irallH   of  this  (duntry.  anordiiiii  to  tlic  i-stiniatc  of  tht-  Kail- 


ha>-  not  lioiiv  a  sfivirli-  year  wluii  the  railnwid^^  luiVv  Uiugliti 
rnouuh    iicu    tars   to   taki-   care   of   the  uonual  imtt^^^tsi:  ill 

trafhf.  ■    •  ■  •  .         "■'/'' 

riu-  ('la»  I  road-  in  l<M.s  had  2.S2.>..->24  frciiilit  tar,"=>,  with 


vvav  Am-,  of  tlii-  amount  m-arly  S2,UU().0(K).0U()  -hould  be  aiv  agiiri-.iiaU'caj)acity  of  ai)pro.\iiiiatcly  97.000,000  tons.  Tlle- 
.-la'nt  for  frritzlu  car-,  .S(j<t(t.(l(t(I.O()()  for  ])a>>entier  car-.  S'K»0.-  incrta-e  in  ra].a(ity  durintj  1'>1'^  ha-  probably  not  .btvn  more 
bdd.dOii    for    loiomotivi-.    and    :^150,000v000    for   .^hop   and     than  1,50(),()0(»  ton-,  niakinii  the  j»re.-ent  capacity  9>.5OO.O0U 


yiiiiinehou-c  i(|UH'nunt.  "   ■   v     • ..      ':■   -■■■.,       -;      ^  . 

;•■■''■  ■'    ■'-       ;         •       OTKER  FACILITIES     .'vV:         ;  *       '    '  ■     ''       ' 

in  addition  to  the  rolJini:  -tock  and  shop  (.'(luipinent 
ntrdid.  till    i\ailwa\   .\^c  estimates  that  the  road-  -hould  ac- 

•  tjuirt  within  the  next  three  yi'ars  (».()0()  mile-  of  new  tracks 
al  a  lo.-t  of  NiOii.ndu.OOO:- revi.-ions  of  grades,  cut-offs  and 
the   elimination    ..f   lurvaturi'.   (o-tinii   :S()0(  1.0(1(1.0(1(1:    15.000 

jnile-  of  new  multiple  main  track-  at  a  co-t  ot  SI  .2.50,000, - 
00(1:    luw    -taiion    liuildin,i,'>   costiny   S.>00.00().    and    10.S50 

milt-  of  aiitoniatii    Moi  k  -iunab  co-lint;  S5  2. ( >()(). 000. 

.\  .    ..    ;   ;;    •  FREIGHT    CARS  ,    ,.  ,  ;    .>■;■":;'■:>;."      '■■'■. 

There  ha-  been  -eriou-  -hortaue  of  freiL'hf  tars  since 
191(>.  ix«ept  for  a  fiw  mt)nths  after  the  ^i^nin^  of  the 
-anni-ti(,e.  Ihe  irafttc  during'  the  last  four  years  has  been 
verv  heaw.  tait  at  pre-ent  i-  not  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
mitiht  Ite  expected  under  ordinary  condition-.  The  normal 
traffic  for  the  mxt  -ix  war-  ha-  ln-en  t'.-timated  a-  follows: 


tonls.  As  Class  II  and  (la-sMI  roads  own  about  2.7  per 
cent  of  all  railroad  fnight  cars,  thi.*?  caiwcity  must  l»e  in-: 
creased  b\  that  amount  to  niake  it  conrparabU  with  tlie  -ta- 
tistics  of  traffic.  Ihis  would  bring  the  total  capacity  for  all 
roads  to  101.100.000  ton-.  I'lKkr  normal  condition-  this 
capacity  would  be  -ufticient  to  handle  an  annual  traflic  of 
.>54.O(»(').000.0OO  ton-mile-,  but  -ince  the  traffic  in  191^)  will 
amount  to  about  4(ro.OOO.()(KI.(K)0  ton-mile-  it  i-  i\id«nt  that 
there  is  not  enough  e<|uipnient  to  handle  it  in  a  -ali-fa*  lory 
manner.  On  the  basis  of  ,> .'5 00  ton-miles  jht  t<»n  «tl  ca'jMcily.- 
per  year,  tlie  present  trafiit  would  n'<|uire  a  car  iapa«ity  of 
114.'200.000  tons,  or  about  l.vioo.ooo  ton-  m.)rr  than  is 
now  available.  .\s  tlu-  average  ca|>aiit\  ofiar-  now  buill  is 
50   tons,    this    would    indicate    that    2<)2.0O(t    additional    cars 
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mu-t  be  ])rovided  to  make  u]>  for  the  present  shortage.'-:  ;..'; 
Assuming  that  bu-ini>-  will  incrca-e  at  a  con-tant  rale  and 
will    real  h    tlu'    normal    in    1^^24.    the    annual    in*  re.i>c    will 
amount  to  .S.IOS.dOO.OOO  ton-miles,   which   wouhl    require  a 
cai)acit\  of  2..^ 20.000  tons,     .\ssuming  that  the  average  capa- 
city of  the  cars  built   will   increase  to  55   ton.-,   thi-   would 
reijuire  42.000  cars.      Thi-  i-  not  rei>reseniative  of  the  num- 
ber that  would  ordinarily  i)e  needett  to  care  for  the  ini  rease 
in  the  traftit .  because  the  present  traffic  is  high,  and  therefore, 
the  a.^sumed  rate  of  increa-e  for  the  next  three  year-  lia- Uvn. 
It  1-  probable,  however,  that  the  traffic  will  remain  alinor-     made  correspondingly  low.      I'nder  normal  condil'on-  about 
:nially   high   for  -ome  time  to  come,  and   it   is  estimated  that      100.<»00  car.-  would  be  neeiled  to  jjrovide  for  thv  iiK  reu-e  in 
■the  actual  traffic    in  l'>2()  will  be  410.000.000.000  ton-miles;      traffic;    -'■     •     "  '        ^      '-"^^ "-':   '  \  ; :;  S'^' ^:\- 

in   1921.  4 Is .000 .000, (too  ton-miles,  and   in   1912.  427.000.-  .\side  from  the  <jUe.-tion  of  providing  for  the  traftu.  there 

■000.000  ton-mile-.  remains   the   need    for   retiring   old   ei|uipment    from    -ervicc, 

-  In  nrder  to  (Kterm  lu-  how  man\  tar-  would  l)e  re(|uired  to  .\-  the  demand  for  freight  cars  has  been  greater  than  the 
niovi-  thi-  traffi( ,  a  -tu<l\  of  the  number  of  t(«i-mile-  carried  >upply  for  more  than  three  years,  cars  have  been  kejit  in 
IHT  \ear  for  each  ton  of  i  ar  cajiacity  was  madi-.  This  service  wlunever  it  wa-  jiossible  and  the  number  retired  has 
-iihowid  that  the  ton-mile-  per  ton  of  capacity  per  year  has  been  ver\  low.  Stali.-tits  indicate  that  the  retirement  of 
bec-n  in  ex«e->  of  .•i.5oo  for  the  \earl\  period  whenever  there  120000  car-  which  would  naturall}"  have  been  -crapped- (lur- 
ha-  been  a  car  -hortage.  and  has  been  Ik-Iow  .•;.500»  whenever  ing  the  past  three  years  has  been  deferred.  -  The  Railroad 
Ava-  an  .imi>lc    su|)pl\   of  cars.      This  indicates  that  one  ton      .\dmini.<tration  ha-  stated  that  of  the  150.1.v>  cars  bad  order 


of  freight  car  c  apac  itv  .-hould  be  provided  for  every  .•i.500 
ton-  to  Ik-  moved  during  the  \car.  This  was  actually  the 
fa-e  from  l''(»5  to  1''15.  but  tlu-  number  of  car-  built  in 
'tccent  vear-  ha-  been  abnormallv  -mall,  and  -ince  I'M  4  there 


on  the  fil"teenth  of  November  19..>00  were  held  out  of  .«iervice 
a-  not  worth  repairing.  Thi-  is  certainh_a  minimum  figure, 
'ihe  deferred  retircnv.nt-  amount  to -at  lea>t  lOO.oOo  cars, 
and  although  ^i.mv  of  the  box  cars  may  lie  worth  reinforcing 
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and  returning  to  service,  not  less  than  75,000  cars  should  be 
scrapped. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
December  31,  1917,  showed  that  at  that  time  the  Class  I 
carriers  still  had  in  service  904,007  freight  cars  not  of  all- 
steel  or  steel  underframe  construction.  Until  these  light 
wooden  cars  have  been  scrapped  the  rate  of  retirernfent  should 
certainly  not  be  less  than  120,000  cars  per  year.  Assuming 
that  25  per  cent  of  this  equipment  can  be  reinforced,  there 
still  remain  90,000  old  cars  to  be  destroyed  during  each  of 
the  next  three  years.  The  average  capacity  of  the  cars 
scrapped  will  be  approximately  33  tons  and  the  capacity  of 
new  cars  50  tons.  Therefore,  to  replace  the  equipment  ton 
for  ton  would  require: 

Cars 

For  deterred  retirements 49,500 

•  For   iio.-mal   retirements ._ per  year     58,300 

SUMMARY 

Summing  up  the  cars  needed  to  make  up  deficiencies,  to 
provide  for  future  increases  and  to  take  care  of  retirements, 
the  total  amount  of  equipment  required  during  the  next  three 
years  is  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Cars 

To  make  up  the  present  shortage y 262,000 

To   provide   an   adeo.uate   surplus \ 100,000 

To  take  care  of  increases  in  traffic 4 1 26,000 

To  make   up   tor  deferred   retirement I 49,500 

To  care  for  normal  retirements *• 174,900 

Total  cars  needed  iit^  three  years 712,400 

Annual  requirements 237,500 

The  private  car  lines  own  about  200,000  freight  cars  and 
the  Canadian  roads  have  also  about  200,000.  If  the  new 
equipment  needed  by  these  car  owners  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  total  number  owned  that  prevails  for  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  the  car-building  plants  of  this  country 
and  Canada  should  be  called  upon  to  furnish  830,000  cars 
during  the  next  three  years. 

lyPE    OF    CABS   THAT    WILL    BE    BUILT 

Few  important  innovations  in  freight  car  design  have  been 
introduced  in  the  past  decade,  and  the  equipment  built  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  will  probably  not  be  radically  differ- 
ent from  the  types  now  in  service.  Box  cars  form  a  large 
percentage  of  the  equipment  and  little  further  increase  in 
capacity  is  to  be  expected,  as  tlie  opinion  seems  to  prevail 
•that  nothing  is  gained  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  box 
cars  above  40  tons.  In  open-top  equipment,  however,  there 
is  u  strong  tendency  toward  the  use  of  high-capacity  units. 
Ninety-ton  cars  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  experi- 
mental cars  of  105  and  110  tons'  capacity  have  been  con- 
structed. The  operating  results  secured  with  high-capacity 
cars  have  been  satisfactory,  and  they  will  probably  be  built 
in  greater  numbers. 

The  unit  cost  of  the  equipment  which  the  railroads  buy  in 
1920  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  pre-war  prices.  The  lowest 
scale  of  prices  for  freight  cars  in  recent  years  was  that  pre- 
vailing in  1914  and  1915.  At  that  time  cars  could  be  bought 
for  S800  to  $900.  By  1916  they  had  advanced  to  $1,100,  in 
1917  to  $2,100  and  in  1918  the  average  was  about  $2,850. 
The  prices  that  will  prevail  during  1920  will  depend  on  the 
cost  of  materials,  and  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Under  present  conditions  practically  the  same 
iprices  that  existed  in  1918  apply.  It  is  probable  that  the 
*  240,000  cars  that  should  be  built  this  year  would  cost  be- 
tween $670,000,000  and  $700,000,000.  Assuming  that  pres- 
ent prices  continue  the  712,000  cars  needed  in  the  next  three 
Years  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $2,000,- 
000,000. 

PASSENOEB  CARS 

The  shortage  of  passenger  equipment  at  the  present  time 
is  1  wrought  out  strikingly  by  the  fact  that  in  1919  the  num- 


ber of  passengers  per  car  was  31  per  cent  greater  than  the 
maximum  during  any  year  from  1905  to  1915.  In  the  10- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  volume  of  passenger 
traffic  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  as  measured  bv 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile,  increased  48  per 
cent.  During  this  period  26,800  passenger  train  cars  were 
purchased. 

In  the  four  and  one-half  years  since  June  30,  1915,  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  has  increased  over  43 
per  cent,  but  less  than  4,000  cars  have  been  purchased.  To 
prc)vide  for  the  present  volume  of  passenger  traffic  on  pre- 
war standards  of  service,  without  allowance  for  retirements, 
would  require  over  18,000  more  passenger  train  cars  than  the 
railroads  now  own. 

During  the  ten  calendar  years  ending  with  1914,  the  Rail- 
way Age  reports  a  total  number  of  passenger  cars  ordered  of 
approximately  22,900,  of  which  78  per  cent  were  for  the 
steam  railroads  of  the  United  States.  During  the  same 
period  Railway  Age  statistics  show  a  total  of  approximately 
34,400  pcfssenger  cars  actually  built  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  While  it  is  evident  that  the  statistics  for  the  num- 
ber of  cars  ordered  is  not  as  complete  as  for  the  number  of 
cars,  built,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  approximately  the 
same  proportion  in  each  case  were  for  use  on  the  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States.  On  this  basis  it  is  evident  that 
the  railroads  must  have  received  about  26,870  new  passen- 
ger train  cars  during  the  ten  years  from  1905  to  1915.  But 
during  this  time  the  actual  number  of  cars  in  service  in- 
creased only  14,063,  and  it  is  evident  that  about  12,800  cars 
must  have  been  retired.  The  yearly  average  for  the  ten 
years  is,  therefore,  2,687  new  cars  purchased,  of  which  1.280 
replaced  old  cars  retired  from  service  and  1,406  were  added 
to  take  care  of  the  traffic  increase. 

During  the  four  and  one-half  years  since  June  30,  1915, 
passenger  miles  have  increased  13,810,000,000,  or  43.5  per 
cent.  This  is  a  larger  proportionate  increase  than  that  for 
the  ten  years  prior  to  1915  and  but  slightly  less  than  the 
actual  maximum  increase  during  the  period  from  1905  to 
1914. 

During  the  first  year  and  one-half  of  this  period  there 
was  actually  less  passenger  equipment  in  service  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  and  at  the  end  of  1917  there  were 
only  about  300  more  passenger  cars  in  service  than  were 
shown  for  the  fiscal  year  1915.  For  the  whole  period  of 
four  and  one-half  years,  with  its  increase  in  volume  of  pas- 
senger business  of  over  43  per  cent,  the  number  of  passenger 
cars  in  service  increased  by  2.5  per  cent. 

While  the  number  of  cars  ordered  during  the  four  calen- 
dar years  ending  with  1918  was  approximately  7,000,  only 
45  per  cent  of  this  number  were  for  use  on  the  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States.  Applying  the  same  percentage 
to  the  approximately  7,490  cars  built  during  the  four  and 
one-half  years  prior  to  December  31,  1919,  only  3,370  pas- 
senger train  cars  were  built  for  steam  railroad  use  in  the 
United  States.  As  at  least  half  of  the  cars  built  in  1915, 
or  about  440,  were  probably  in  service  prior  to  July  1,  the 
beginning  of  the  period  under  discussion,  the  number  of 
new  cars  actually  placed  in  service  in  the  four  and  one-half 
years  probably  did  not  exceed  2,930.  As  the  number  of 
passenger  cars  in  service  increased  but  1,310  during  the 
period,  it  is  evident  that  about  1,620  cars  were  retired.  An 
average  of  only  652  new  cars  were  received  by  the  roads 
annually,  of  which  360  were  replacements  and  291  were  addi- 
tions to  the  passenger  carrying  equipment  of  the  country. 

Comparing  the  years  up  to  1918,  there  is  evident  a  grow- 
ing inability  of  the  equipment  available  to  meet  the  heavy 
increase  in  traffic,  which  is  shown  bv  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  miles  per  passenger  carrying  car  per  year  from 
59,600  in  1915  to  66,000  in  1917,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
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tte^  in  the  number  of  passengers  per  car  from  15.3  in  1915 
tof7.6  in  1917. 

In  1918  there  was  a  sharp  decrease  in  car  mileage,  due  to 
the  curtailment  of  service  effected  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. This  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  in 
service  of  96 1  resulted  in  lowering  the  average  car  miles  per 
passenger  carrying  car  from  66,000  to  58,600,  but  the  number 
of  passengers  per  car  increased  from  17.6  to  20.4,  by  far  the 
largest  increase  ever  recorded.  Of  course,  the  heavy  troop 
movement,  which  was  practically  continuous  throughout  the 
year  1918,  tended  to  increase  this  figure  above  that  repre- 
senting ctmditions  prevailing  in  the  handling  of  regular  pas- 
senger business.  The  aggregate  of  this  troop  movement  for 
the  22  months  from  January  1,  1918,  to  November  1,  1919, 
however,  was  5,917,658,719  passenger  miles,  or  only  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  passenger  business  of  the  year 
1918  al<Mie,  and  can  hardly  have  exercised  a  predominating 
influence  on  the  average.  Its  effect  may  practically  be  elim- 
inated by  comparing  1917  with  1919,  as  the  troop  movement 
during  these  two  years  was  confined  to  about  one-half  of  the 
year  in  each  case,  and  here  the  increase  is  shbwn  to  have 
been  over  three  passengers  per  car.  -;.:*:' 

The  sharp  decline  in  passenger  car  mileage,  showing  an 
average  of  58,600  and  61,400  miles  per  car  per  year,  respec- 
tive!}',  for  1918  and  1919  following  the  high  mileage  during 
1917,  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  change  in  condi- 
tions is  actually  due  to  a  shortage  of  equipment  or  entirely 
to  the  war  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Assuming, 
howe^'er,  that  the  equipment  had  been  used  to  the  same  ex- 
tent during  these  two  years  as  it  was  during  1917,  so  that 
each  passenger  carrying  car  had  averaged  66  000  miles  for 
the  year,  the  number  of  passengers  per  car  would  have  in- 
creased to  18.1  in  1918  and  19.3  in  1919,  clearly  demonstrat- 
ing that  even  under  normal  methods  of  handling  passenger 
business  there  would  still  have  been  a  rapidly  growing  short- 
age of  equipment. 

Passenger  equipment  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
major  classes:  (1)  passenger  carrying  cars  and  (2)  express, 
baggage  and  postal  cars.  In  the  tables  already  referred  to 
are  given  a  clear  presentation  of  the  volume  of  passenger 
traffic  and  the  total  number  of  passenger  carrying  car  miles 
to  handle  the  traffic.  This  forms  a  fair  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  needs  for  passenger  carrying  cars  if  the  assumption 
is  made  that  there  has  been  no  great  change  in  the  relative 
amount  of  car  mileage  made  by  equipment  of  railroad  owner- 
ship and  Pullman  sleeping  and  parlor  cars,  or  that  there 
has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of 
passenger  cars  of  railroad  ownership.  The  remarkable  uni- 
formity of  the  number  of  passengers  per  car  during  the  eight 
years  prior  to  June  30,  1915,  would  indicate  that  these  are 
reasonable  assumptions.  At  the  end  of  that  period  there 
were  10,884  passenger  train  cars  of  all-steel  construction 
and  5,197  with  steel  underframes,  a  total  in  both  groups 
of  38  per  cent  of  the  equipment  in  service,  practically  all 
of  which  had  been  built  during  that  period,  with  no  marked 
effect  on  the  average  car  load. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  first  three  years  of  the 
ten  years  prior  to  1915,  during  the  first  two  of  which  the 
number  of  passenger-miles  per  passenger  carrying  car  was 
light,  and  considering  only  those  years  for  which  passenger 
car  mileage  statistics  are  available,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  number  of  passenger-miles  per  passenger  carrying 
car  average  about  950,000,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  61,500  miles  per  car  per  year  with  an  average 
load  of  15.4  passengers  per  car.  To  have  handled  the  45,- 
060,000,000  passenger  miles  of  passenger  traffic  in  1919 
under  these  same  conditions  would  have  required  a  total  of 
48,000  passenger  carrying  cars,  but  there  were  only  approxi- 
mately 35,700  passenger  carrying  cars  in  service  during  that 
year,  indicating  a  shortage  of  12,300  cars. 


But  it  is  questionable  whether  passenger  serv'ice  should 
ever  be  restored  completely  to  the  cMnpetitive  basis  existing 
prior  to  1915.  It  will  be  conservative  to  assume  that  the  ser- 
vice should  be  restored  to  the  standards  of  1917,  when  there 
were  17.6  passengers  carried  per  car  movement,  and  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  the  maintenance  of  an  average 
mileage  per  car  throughout  the  country-  of  63,000  per  year.  * 
To  have  handled  the  45,600,000,000  passengers  carried  one 
mile  in  1919  on  this  basis  would  have  required  41,080  cars, 
which  is  5,480  cars  more  than  were  actuallv  in  service. 

Assuming  for  the  next  three  years  an  annual  increase  of 
an  even  2,000,000,000  passenger-miles,  the  railroads  will  be 
required  to  purchase  5,400  additional  passenger  carrying 
cars  during  the  three-year  period  to  maintain  the  standards 
of  service  and  equipment  mileage  outlined  above.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessar}'  to  purchase  10,880  passenger  carr}'ing 
cars  during  the  next  three  years. 

During  1918  the  passenger  carr)ing  cars  of  the  Class  I 
railroads  made  up  66  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pas- 
senger train  cars  in  service.  Assuming  the  continuance  of 
this  ratio,  which,  however,  has  been  gradually  decreasing, 
'  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  5,620  new  baggage,  mail, 
express,  dining  and  other  passenger  train  cars  in  additioa 
to  the  passenger  carrjing  cars,  which  include  coaches,  com- 
bination passenger  cars  and  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  of  rail- 
road ownership.  Of  this  number  about  4,800  will  be  bag- 
gage, mail  and  express  cars.  .  .  -.- 

During  the  ten  years  prior  to  1915^ere  was  an  average- 
retirement  of  1,280  cars  annually.  During  the  last  four 
years  there  has  only  been  retired  an  average  of  360  cars  eadi 
year.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  4.140  cars  now 
in  service  which  should  be  retired  at  the  earliest  opportunitv, 
and  on  the  same  basis  3,840  more  cars  should  be  retired  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years.  Adding  these  7.980  cars  to  the 
actual  increase  required,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
purchased  during  the  next  three  years  a  total  of  about  24.500 
passenger  train  cars,  or  an  average  of  8,160  cars  a  year,  if 
passenger  service  is  to  be  restored  to  the  1917  standards. 

Such  data  as  is  available  indicates  that  the  increase  in 
prices  of  passenger  cars  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
war  period  has  been  about  200  per  cent,  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  equipment  purchased  now  will  cost  approximately 
three  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  similar  equipment  pur- 
chased in  1914.  This  ratio  holds  very  closely  true  when 
applied  to  the  prices  for  locomotives  and  freight  cars  paid 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  during  1918,  and,  consider- 
ing the  increases  in  prices  which  have  taken  place  since,  it 
may  be  considered  a  conservative  basis  on  which  to  estimate 
the  capital  required  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment. 
Baggage,  mail  and  express  cars  costing  between  $6,000  and 
$7,000  in  1914  will  cost  on  an  average  of  $21,000  to  $22,000 
at  the  present  time,  while  steel  coaches  which  cost  $8,500  in 
1914  can  probably  not  be  built  at  the  present  time  for  less 
than  $25,000  to  $26,000.  Applying  these  prices  on  a  weighted 
average  basis  of  the  proportion  of  these  two  classes  of  equip- 
ment to  the  total,  a  conservative  price  for  the  24,500  cars 
required  in  the  next  three  years  may  be  taken  at  $24,000  each. 

If  the  railroads  are  to  restore  and  maintain  passenger 
service  to  the  standard  of  1917,  an  exf)enditure,  therefore, 
of  $588,000,000  will  be  required  for  new  equipment  during 
that  time;  this  is  an  annual  average  of  $196,000,000. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  motive  power  situation  is  fully  as  serious  as  the  short- 
age of  ffeight  and  passenger  cars.  .\  conservative  estimate,, 
based  on  the  average  increase  in  railroad  traffic  and  in  the 
motive  power  during  the  decade  ending  with  the  year  1914, 
indicates  that  at  least  698,000,000  lb.  additional  tractive 
power  should  be  built  in  the  next  three  years. 
,     During  the  period  from  1905  to  1915,  in  addition  to  aa 
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increase  of  34  per  cent  in  the  number  of  locomotives  on 
American  railroads,  there  also  was  an  increase  of  71  per 
cent  in  the  aggregate  tractive  power.  Statistics  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  show  that  the  average  distribu- 
tion of  tractive  power  is  63.5  per  cent  in  freight  service,  20.5 
per  cent  in  passenger  service,  14  per  cent  in  switching  ser- 
vice and  two  per  cent  unclassified.  The  estimates  of  future 
requirements  are  based  on  these  ratios,  and  the  small  per- 
centage of  new  unclassified  locomotives  is  included  with  those 
for  freight  service. 

In  the  year  1905  the  freight  traffic  of  the  United  States 
totaled  186,463,109,510  ton-miles,  and  this  increased  at  a 
fairly  constant  rate  until  in  1914  it  had  reached  a  total  of 
288,319,890,210  ton-miles,  an  average  yearly  increase  for 
the  decade  of  5.46  per  cent.  This  rate  of  increase  if  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  year  1919  would  have  made  a  total 
freight  traffic  of  388  billion  ton-miles.  However,  tTie  statis- 
tics of  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  1919  and  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  probable  volume  of  business  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December  indicate  that  the  actual 
freight  business  for  the  year  will  reach  the  enormous  total 
of  402  billion  ton-miles.  These  figures  for  the  year  1919 
>  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  probable 
freight  traffic  for  the  next  three  years,  which  will  probably 
reach  410  billion  ton-miles  in  1920,  418  billion  ton-miles 
in  1921  and  the  stupendous  total  of  427  billion  ton-miles  in 
1922. 

To  handle  properly  this  vast  amount  of  freight  in  1920  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  an  aggregate  tractive  power  of 
1,651,000,000  lb.  in  freight  locomotives.  This  will  require 
the  building  of  a  large  amount  of  additional  motive  power. 
New  freight  locomotives  to  be  built  should  average  about 
60,000  lb.  tractive  effort. 

The  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
show  that  in  the  past  years  approximately  63.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  available  tractive  power  was  engaged  in  freight  ser- 
^vice,  and  on  that  basis  248.3  ton-miles  of  freight  were  hauled 
during  the  year  for  each  pound  of  tractive  power  of  freight 
locomotives.  The  average  ton-miles  per  year  per  pound  of 
tractive  power  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  248.3  in  1918  and 
1919,  but  an  average  taken  over  the  entire  period  of  14  years 
from  1905  to  1918  was  only  251.1  ton-miles  per  year  per 
pound  of  tractive  power.  This  average  is  subject  to  fluctu- 
ation, and  as  will  be  seen  in  the  tabulations  the  average  ton- 
miles  per  pound  of  tractive  effort  in  1906  reached  the  ex- 
tremely high  figure  of  273  ton-miles,  but  dropped  to  235 
ton-miles  in  1914.  It  is  for  this  rea.-^on  that  an  average  for 
a  ten-year  period  during  normal  times  is  taken  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  the  work  that  will  probably  be  done  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  average  may  be  improved  upon,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  that  such  will  be  the  case. 

As  already  stated,  the  estimated  freight  traffic  for  the  year 
1920  will  be  410  billion  ton-miles,  and  to  haul  it  will  require 
freight  locomotives  having  an  aggregate  tractive  power  of 
1,651,228,000  lb.  On  the  basis  given  above,  153,245,000 
lb.  additional  tractive  effort  would  be  needed  to  bring 
the  aggregate  for  1919  up  to  the  proper  point,  and  to  this 
amount  must  be  added  32,218,000  lb.  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  increase  in  freight  traffic  in  1920.  The  increase  in 
freight  traffic  to  418  billion  ton-miles  in  1921  will  require  an 
f  increase  of  32,219,000  lb.  tractive  power,  and  the  increa.>^e  to 
427  billion  ton-miles  in  1922  an  additional  36,246,000  lb. 
Normal  and  deferred  retirements  of  freight  locomotives  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  make  it  necessary  to  provide  190,- 
472,000  lb.,  and  the  proportional  increase  in  unclassified 
locomotives  an  additional  8,091,000  lb.,  so  that  it  will  require 
an  aggregate  increase  of  452,490,000  lb.  tractive  power  in 
freight  locomotives  in  three  years.  This  makes  a  total  to  be 
built  of  7,542  units  of  60,000  lb.  average  tractive  effort.  As 
heavv    freight   locomotives    cost   approximately    $82,000    in 


1918,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  price  will  continue, 
the  total  cost  of  freight  locomotives  required  in  the  next  three 
years  will  be  $618,444,000.  This  is  a  yearly  average  of 
2,514  freight  locomotives,  costing  $206,444,000. 

PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVES 

The  passenger  traffic  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
during  the  decade  ending  with  the  year  1914  increased  11,- 
458,246,073  passenger-miles,  or  48'  per  cent.  During  this 
same  period  the  number  of  passenger  locomotives  increased 
only  25.8  per  cent,  but  as  in  the  case  of  freight  locomotives 
the  average  tractive  power  increased  rapidly. 

The  passenger  locomotives  in  service  in  the  year  1914  were 
23  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  locomotives  and  the  aggre- 
gate tractive  effort  amounted  to  396.051,000  lb.,  or  20.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  all  classes.  No  figures  being  available 
as  to  the  actual  aggregate  tractive  effort  engaged  in  passen- 
ger traffic  in  recent  years,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
the  same  ratio  that  existed  in  19i4  (20.5  per  cent)  will  apply. 
On  that  basis  the  passenger  traffic  for  the  year  1919  would 
have  required  521,669,000  lb.  tractive  power,  but  the  total 
available  power  was  only  473,199,000  lb. 

The  total  available  tractive  effort  on  December  31,  1918, 
being  2,196,648,349  lb.,  and  assuming  that  20.5  per  cent  of 
this  amount  was  engaged  in  passenger  traffic,  this  additional 
tractive  effort  required  for  passenger  service  to  bring  the  total 
for  the  year  1919  up  to  normal  would  be  48,470,000  lb.,  and 
with  the  increase  computed  on  the  ba$is  of  20.5  per  cent, 
11,404,000  lb.  are  required  for  1920.  10,401,000  lb.  for 
1921  and  11,702.000  lb.  for  1922.  To  replace  the  normal 
and  deferred  retirements  of  obsolete  passenger  locomotives 
59,613,000  lb.  are  required,  making  a  total  increase  of  141,- 
601,000  lb.  tractive  power  required  to  be  built  for  passenger 
service  in  the  next  three  years. 

This  would  require  a'  total  of  3,218  units  of  44,000  lb. 
tractive  power  each,  and  as  the  probable  cost  of  passenger 
locomotives  will  approximate  $60,000  each,  it  will  necessitate 
a  total  expenditure  of  $193,080,000  for  this  purpose  during 
the  next  three  years. 

SWITCHING    LOCOMOTIVES 

The  I.  C.  C.  statistics  show  that  15,6  per  cent  of  the  total 
numl)er  of  locomotives  in  service  were  switching  locomotives, 
and  on  the  basis  of  14  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  tractive  power 
there  were  323,160,000  lb.  of  tractive  power  in  switching 
.service  in  the  year  1919.  Additional  power  of  33,785,000 
lb.  tractive  effort  are  required  to  bring  the  switching  service 
to  its  prwper  proportions,  and  this  amount  should  be  con- 
structed in  the  year  1920.  To  meet  the  normal  increase  in 
traffic  in  1920  will  require  7,105,000  lb.,  the  increase  in  1921 
will  require  7,203,000  lb.  and  in  1922  it  will  require  7,891,- 
000  lb.  additional  tractive  power. 

Besides  these  increases,  the  deferred  and  regular  retire- 
ments of  switching  locomotives  to  be  replaced  with  modern 
power  will  require  40,712,000  lb.,  making  necessary  a  total 
increase  of  96,696,000  lb.  tractive  effort  in  the  next  three 
years.  Taking  40,000  lb.  tractive  power  as  an  average  for 
this  class  of  locomotives,  this  would  require  2,417  units,  and 
at  an  average  cost  of  $40,000  each  the  total  cost  of  switching 
locomotives  to  be  built  in  the  next  three  years  would  be 
$96,680,000.  or  a  yearly  average  of  806  locomotives,  at  a  cost 
of  $32,226,666,  which  represents  the  requirements  of  thi? 
class  of  the  service. 

SUMMARY 

The  total  increase  in  the  aggregate  motive  power  required 
in  the  next  three  years  and  the  estimated  cost  is  as  follows: 

Normal   increase   in   lb.   tractive   power: 

Freight  locomotives 261.928  0^'' 

Unclassified   locomotives    '. .  8.099.00<i 

Passenger  locomotives    81,988. OO'i 

Switching  locomotives    55,985,00' 

Total 408.000.00'^ 
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Deferred  and  normal  rttirements  in   lb.   tractive   po\\er: 

Freight   locomotives 

Passenger   locomotives    

Switching  locomotives    ., 


Total     <••••*.    m\ 

Cost  of  replacing  retirements: 

3,175  freight  locomotives 

1,332  passenger  locomotives 

1,017  switc'.iing  locomotives -......• 

Total     .'...■,,.. .C... 

Cost  of  retirements  wh^n  brilt: 

9,320  freight    stnd    unclassified    Ibcomotivcs. 

2,760  passenger    locomotives    

1,920  switching   locomotives    


190,472.000 
59,613,000 
40,712,000 

290/f^7,O00 

$260,350,000 
79.920,000 
40.680.000 

$380,950,000 


$142,400,000 

41.700,000 

21.300,000 

Total     ." S205.400.000 


Normal   increase  and  retirements. 
l)ef erred   retirements    


Tractive 
power,  lb. 
407.999.000 
290.797.000 

698,796,000 
232,599,000 


Number  of 
locomotive^ 

7.653 

5,524 


13.177 
4,392 


Cost 

j:527.254.000 

380.950,000 

5908,204.000 
302,735,000 


Total      

.\vcrag..'  per  year  for  three  years. 

The  cost  of  Jocomotives  to  be  retired  is  taken  as  equal  to 
the  cost  in  the  year  1905,  when  freight  locomotives  cost  $15,- 
250.  passenger  locomotives  $15,100  and  switching  locomo- 
tives $11,100.  This  will  retire  from  service  locomotives  cost- 
ing $205,400,000  when  built,  and  the  capital  expenditures  of 
the  railroads  for  locornotives  will  therefore  be  $702,804,000 
in  the  next  three  years,  as  shown  below: 

Total  cost  of  locomotives  to  be  built  in  three  years $908,204,000 

Total  cost  of  locomotives  to  be  retired  in  three  years 205,400,000 

/Mdition    to  capital   expenditures $702,804,000 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  that  should  be  built  in 
the  next  three  years  is  13,177  and  the  total  to  be  retired  is 
12,000  locomotives,  making  an  increase  of  1,177. 

SHOP   AND   ENGINEHOtrSE   EQUIPMENT 

In  attempting  to  make  an  estimate  a.<  to  the  amount  that 
niilwa\-  repair  shops  are  behind  in  their  shop  and  engine- 
house  equipment,  it  will  be  necessary-  to  know  how  much  has 
been  spent  for  this  purpose  in  the  past  few  years.     ♦ 


Table  I — Statistics  ro«   Cl>.£S   I   Carriers 


For  fiscal 
year  ending 
June  30,    1911. 
lune   30,    1912. 
Tune   30.    1913. 
June   30,    1914. 
June  30.    191S. 
June   30,    1916. 
December    31, 
December    31, 
December    31, 
December    31, 


1916. 


Total 

operating 

expenses 

$1,844,065,958 

1.898,662.465 

2.108,947,614 

2.139,755,988 

2,021,160,614 

2,210.892,786 

2.357.398.412 


1917 2.829,325,123 

1918 3,948,132,200 

1919 4.335.000,000* 


Account  302 

shop 

machinerv 

$10,061,423 
10,417,543 
12,182,668 
11,674,904 
8,916,891 
10.295,918 
11,517,657 
14,552.997 
27.520,000 
30.250.eOC 


Per  cent 

of  total 

expenses 

.546 

.548 

.578 


.546 
.441 
.466 
.489 
.514 
.696 
.698 


•Estimate  based  on  statistics  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1919. 


Reference  to  Table  I  shows  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1911,  $10,661,423  was  spent  for  shop  equipment 
and  to  repair  and  replace  worn-out  shop  machiner}-.  There 
was  an  increase  to  $12,182,668  in  the  following  two  years, 
but  for  the  succeeding  four  years  the  shop  machinery  charge 
was  below  normal.  It  was  not  only  small,  but  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  total  operating  expense.  This  fail- 
ure to  keep  repair  shop  facilities  Up  to  the  necessary  stand- 
ard was  due,  as  previously  stated,  to  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing capital,  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  high  prices  and  scar- 
city of  materials.  With  the  beginning  of  government  con- 
trol in  1918  capital  was  available,  and  the  priority  given  to 
government  orders  made  possible  the  purchase  of  railway 
equipment.  Consequently  the  shop  machinery  charge  prac- 
tically doubled  during  the  year  1918,  as  indicated  on  the 
chart,  lli'is  does  n6t  mean,  however,  that  twice  as  much 
machinery  and  equipment  was  repaired  and  replaced  in  1918 
as  in  former  years.  The  fact  is  that  twice  as  much  mone\- 
was  paid  for  the  usual  amount  of  equipment.  A  canvass  of 
machine  tool  builders  and  other  manufacturers  indicates  that 
100  per  cent  is  a  conservatives  estimate  of  the  increase  in  cost 
of  machine  tools  and  shop  supplies  since  1916. 


The  ratio  of  shop  machinery-  to  total  operating  expense  in 
1911  was  .546  per  cent.  This  ratio  increased  to  .578  per 
cent  in  1913  and  then,  due  to  causes  before  stated,  dropp)ed 
below  normal  for  the  succeeding  four  and  a  half  years.  Dur- 
ing 1918  and  1919  the  ratio  increased  to  .696  and  .698  per 
cent,  respectively. 

If.  however,  the  ratio  is  considered  constant  at  .578  per 
cent  during  this  period,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  shop  machinery  during  this  period  will  be  obtained. 
The  difference  between  .578  and  the  actual  ratio  for  any 
one  year  multiplied  by  the  total  operating  expense  for  the 
corresponding  }ear  will  give  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  money  that  should  have  been  spent  on  shop  ma- 
chiner}-  for  that  year  and  the  amount  that  was  actually  spent. 
The.se   amounts   have   been   calculated,   and  their   sums   are 

T.\BLE   II — I'JIS    Statistics   of    Six    Representative   Roads 

Total  Account  302       Per  cent 

operating  shop  of  total 

Name     of     road  expenses  machinery  expenses 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe $144,912,375  $884,374  .610 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy...  112,067.616  997.507  .890 

-Southern  Pacific  1 13,652.897  738,237  .650 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul..  122.196.105  531.558  .434 

Pennsvlvania   (Lines  East) 333,624,523  2,886,760  .865 

Pennsylvania    (Lines  West) 86,550,256  632.213  .729 

Total     $913,003,772  $6,670,649  4.178 

Average  per  cent .696 

shown  in  Estimate  (a)  as  $9,835,000.  However,  the  statis- 
tics given  in  Table  I  apply  to  Class  I  roads  only.  The  oper- 
ating expenses  of  Class  I  roads  are  about  96  per  cent  of  the 
total  operating  expenses  of  all  carriers,  and  4  per  cent  has 
been  added  to  $9,835,000,  making  a  total  of  $10.,229,000. 
But  this  equipment  and  machinery  should  have  been  bought 
previous  to  1917.  and  it  will  now  cost  100  per  cent  more  to 
replace  it,  which  brings  the  deficiency  up  to  $20,458,000. 

During  the  years  1918  and  1919  the  amount  of  money 
sjHrnt  for  shop  machiner}'  was  greater  than  the  average,  but 
the  machinery  and  equipment  actually  acquired  was  prob- 
ably less  than  normal,  due  to  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  amount  of  money  spent  during  the  same  period 
for  additions  and  betterments  to  take  care  of  increased  busi- 
ness was  wholly  insufficient.  The  replacement  value  of  rail- 
way shop  machinery  in  the  United  States  is  $292,200,000. 
Inasmuch  as  the  annual  increase  in  equipment  has  been 
not  less  than  3.70  per  cent  and  it  will  require  at  least  4.2 
per  cent  increase  in  shop  facilities  to  handle  this  equipment, 
the  necessarv  additions  and  betterments  mav  be  expressed 
as  .042x2x292, 200,000=$24,450,000.  The  total  deficiency 
in  shop  machiner)-  and  equipment  up  to  the  present  time, 
therefore,  is  shown  in  Estimate  (a)  as  $44,908,000. 

Data  extending  over  a  four-year  period  show  that  only  67 
per  cent  of  the  shop  machinery  charge  represents  material, 
the  balance  representing  the  labor  required  to  repair  and 
replace  the  worn  equipment.  Consequently,  as  shown  in 
Estimate  (I)),  there  is  $20,250,000  worth  of  material  in  the 
annual  shop  machinery  charge.  This  must  be  increased  bv 
4  i^er  cent  to  include  all  roads ;  and  in  a  period  of  three  years 
the  total  estimated  amount  of  material  to  be  lx)ught  will  cost 
S64.470,000. 

That  this  figure  is  not  excessive  may  be  shown  by  a  con- 
sideration of  reasonable  depreciation  charges  for  the  three- 
year  period.  It  is  true  that  some  shop  machinery  has  been 
used  for  20  years  or  more,  but  with  the  continual  modem 
changes  and  improvements  it  is  doulitful  if  any  machine 
will  have  a  useful  and  efficient  life  greater  than  15  years. 
This  means  an  annual  depreciation  of  6.67  per  cent,  which 
for  three  years  on  an  investment  of  $292,200,000  is  $58,- 
500.000.  In  other  words,  the  estimate  of  $64,470,000  for 
.^hop  facilities  would  hardly  do  more  than  cover  shop  machin- 
ery depreciation. 

Additions   and   betterments,   being  chargeable   to   capital 
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account,  provide  the  necessary  equipment  to  care  for  increased 
business.  In  order  to  estimate  future  needs,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  past  expenditures  for  this  account.  In  the  30 
months  from  June  30,  1914,  to  December  31,  1916,  only 
$6,063,719  was  spent  for  shop  machinery  additions  and  bet- 
terments. During  the  following  year  $6,000,000,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  government  control  $7,698,596  were  spent  for 
machine  additions  and  betterments,  but  that  this  amount 
was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  needs  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  only  35.2  per  cent  of  the  authorized  additions  and 
betterments  were  actually  made. 

According  to  estimates  made  in  1916,  the  total  value  oi 
railway  shop  machinery  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$146,100,000.  Referring  to  Estimate  (c),  the  replacement 
value  of  this  machiner>'  in  1919  would  be  at  least  $292,- 
200,000.  Assuming  then  that  the  plant  must  be  increased 
4.2  per  cent  per  annum  to  care  for  the  new  equipment,  the 
total  investment  in  the  next  three  years  must  be  $36,780,000. 

The  total  amount  of  money  that  should  be  spent  during 
the  next  three  vears  for  shop  equipment  and  machinery,  as 
shown  in  Estimate  (d),  is-  $146,158,000.  This  amount  is 
probably  less  than  the  actual  needs.     The  magnitude  of  the 


material  costs  are  for  machinery,  which  means  that  during 
the  next  three  years  $54,100,000  should  be  spent  for  rail- 
way shop  machinery  and  machine  tools.  ' 

The  summary  given  above  is  exclusive  of  the  structures 
required  for  shops  and  terminals.  According  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Railway  Age,  $250,000,000  should  be  spent  on  these 
buildings  during  the  next  three  years. 


Estimate 

(a)  Deficiency  in  shop  machinery: 

Fr'om  June  30,  1913  to  December  31.  1917— 

''  .378  _  .546   =    .032    X    $2,139,755,988   =  5685.000 

578  —   .441    =   .137    X      2,021.160.614   =  2.770.000 

578  —  .466  =   .112    X      2.210.892,786   =  2,475,000 

578  _    489   =    .089    X      2,.^57.398,412    =  2.095.000 

;578  _  .'514   -    .064    X      2,829,325.123   =  1.810,000 

$9,835,000 

Adding  four  per  cent  to  include  all  roads..  394.000 

Deficiency     in     shop     machinery     December  .,„^„„„„ 

31.    1»17 $10,229.000 

Cost  of  replacing   in    1919 •'• .  •  $20,458,000 

Deficiency    in    additions   and    betterments   to  ,,„„„„ 

December.   1919  _1  ll^    :5^_ 

Total     844.908,000       $44,938,000 

(b)  Maintenance   of   shop  machinery    (for   three 

years   19201922):  *,«  oen  n/^n 

Annual   shop  machinery   charge ',n'oon'ISrt 

But  only  67  per  cent  is  material 20,280,000 

■  Adding  four  per  cent  to  include  all  roads.  . .  1,210.000 

Total  material  to  be  purchased  annually  $21,490,000 

For   three   years • ^ 

Total $64,470,000       $64,470,000 

(c)  Additions   and   betterments    (for    three   years 

1920-1922): 

Value  of  shop  machinery  in    1916 $146,100,000 

Replacement  value  in   1920 292,200,000 

Annual  equipment  increase  of  3.7  per  cent 
will    require    4.2    per    cent    investment    in 

machinery     12.260,000 

For    three    years 3 

Total    $36,780,000       $36,780,000 

(d)  Grand  total   (a)    +    (b)    +    (c) $146,158,000 


result  gives  some  indication  of  how  serious  the  situation  has 
become.  The  cost  of  all  materials  has  practically  doubled 
in  the  past  three  years,  shop  employees'  hours  haVe  been 
reduced  to  eight  hours  and  wages  have  increased  on  the 
average  at  least  100  per  cent.  To  offset  these  increased  costs 
and  place  back  into  service  the  locomotives  now  held  waiting 
repairs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  previous  deficiencies 
in  equipment  and  modernize  all  shops. 

Automatic  and  semi-automatic  machinery,  for  example, 
should  be  more  generally  used  in  back  shops  where  material 
is  manufactured  for  the  whole  system.  Another  field  that 
deserves  particular  attention  is  the  enginehouse  machine 
shop. 

The  material  and  equipment  purchased  for  railway  shops 
and  included  in  this  discussion  is  of  almost  infinite  variety 
from  belts,  air  hose,  rope  and  packing  to  boilers,  cranes, 
welding  equipment,  lathes,  etc.  The  largest  single  item  is 
machiner)'  and  tool.^.    Approximately  38  per  cent  of  the  total 


THE  INCENTIVE  FOR  HIGHER 
EFFICIENCY* 

BY  D.  C.  BUELL 
Director,  Railway  Educational  Bureau,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Our  ablest  statesmen,  economists,  and  financiers,  as  well 
as  our  leading  business  men  are  confronted  with  an  in- 
dustrial problem — perhaps  the  most  serious  in  the  history 
of  our  country — the  labor  unrest  which  is  almost  universal. 
My  experience  with  a  small  organization  of  railroad  men 
in  France  taught  me  some  lessons  about  this  problem. 
These  men  in  ^  strange  environment,  with  almost 
no  facilities  for  efficient  work,  housed  in  barracks, 
eating  in  the  open  from  theinness  kits,  performed  one  of 
the  quickest  and  most  efficient  jobs  of  erection  work  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  reason  for  this  efficiency  was 
that  there  was  an  incentive  which  caused  them  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  accomplish  the  task  in  hand. 

Our  labor  unrest  today  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  incentive. 
We  do  not  see  the  future  clearly.  You  men  are  in  intimate 
daily  contact  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  various  shop  crafts  on  our  American  railroads. 
You  must  be  the  leaders  in  an  educational  movement  that 
will  prove  to  those  with  whom^  you  come  in  contact  that 
there  exists  today  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  for  doing 
efficient  work  that  has  ever  appealed  to  the  railroad  men 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  That  incentive  is  nothing  less 
than  the  re-establishing  of  permanent  prosperity  •  for  the 
American  people.  We  must  all  become  teachers  of  econ- 
omics. The  lesson  to  be  taught  is  that  high  wages  and 
permanent  work  depend  on  production.  We  must  give  a 
fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay.  We  must  bend  every 
effort  toward  wiping  out  the  thought  that  the  curtailment 
of  production  means  more  jobs  and  better  living  conditions. 

The  present  standard  of  wages  can  be  and  will  be  main- 
tained if  they  are  earned.  They  cannot  be  and  will  not  be 
maintained  if  production  is  decreased  in  proportion  as  wages 
are  increased.  We  Americans  receive  the  best  wages  for  the 
shortest  hours  of  work  that  are  received  by  any  workmen  in 
the  world.  In  order  to  maintain  and  improve  this  standard 
we  must  give  full  value  for  what  we  receive.  Getting  some- 
thing for  nothing  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Pro- 
duction is  the  basis  of  the  solution  of  our  present  day  prob- 
lems. Profiteering  can  and  will  be  wiped  out  by  existing 
law  or  by  new  laws  formulated  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
Labor  itself  has  the  power  to  resist  unfair  practices.  Capital 
and  labor  are  partners.  They  must  co-operate,  A  spirit 
of  loyalty  must  be  obtained  not  only  between  the  workman 
and  his  boss,  but  between  the  boss  and  his  workmen. 

Those  200  railroad  men  in  France  were  a  host  in  them- 
selves. They  overcan\e  difficulties  that  were  seemingly 
insurmountable.  They  did  their  work  cheerfully,  willingly 
and  happily.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  them  and  their  production 
was  phenomenal.  If  the  vast  group  of  railroad  workers 
in  America  today  felt  that  same  spirit  of  co-operation,  that 
same  spirit  of  comradeship,  that  incentive  to  accomplish 
things  because  of  the  spirrt  of  loyalty  pervading  the  work, 
production  would  increase,  the  cost  of  living  would  decrease, 
the  present  standard  of  wages  would  be  maintained  or 
bettered  and  there  would  be  a  joy  in  work  that  would  make 
for  continued  peace  of  mind  and  prosperity. 

•From  an  address  at  the  General  Foremen's  Convention. 


Heavy   Ten-Wheel  Switcher  Built  for  Chesapeake'  &  Ohio 
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Heavy  Switchers^Built  for  the  C.  &  0. 


More   Power  Required  to   Move   Heavy   Trains 
New  Locomotives  Have  63,000  lb.  Tractive  Effort 


THE  demands  made  upon  switching  locomotives  by  the 
heavy  tonnage  trains  of  the  present  day  have  resulted  in 
the  building  of  some  very  heavy  10- wheel  switching  loco- 
motives for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.     The  tonnage  of  many 
trains  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  they  are  beyond 


Drilfed  and  ffeamed /n  P/oce 


f,[< 7/1 J<_— ^1—^ 8'- 


Maln  Crank  Pin  with  Offset  Eccentric   Boss 

the  capacity  of  any  locomotives  used  for  switching  except 
the  Mallet  type  locomotives.  These  10-wheel  switching  lo- 
comotives are  the  largest  and  heaviest  non-articulated 
switchers  ever  built.    The  total  weight  on  drivers  is  295,000 
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Application  of  the  Eccentric  to  give  Clearance  Above  the   Rail 

lb.  and  the  tractive  effort  is  63,000  lb.  They  were  designed 
by  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
which  built  the  locomotives  at  its  Richmond  works.     Some 


ver>'  interesting  and  difficult  problems  were  encountefed  in 
the  design  of  these  locomotives,  but  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

The  driving  wheels  all  have  flanged  tires  5^4  in.  wide 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  wheel  base  at  a  minimum,  are  made 
as  small  in  diameter  as  practicable.  With  51-in.  diameter 
driving  wheels  spaced  as  closely  as  posible,  the  total  wheel 
base  is  only  19  ft.  and  these  locomotives  can  pass  over  curves 
of  14  deg.  without  the  use  of  lateral  motion  driving  boxes. 

The  steam  pressure  is  185  lb.  per  s<j:  in.  and  the  cylin- 
ders are  27  in.  in  diameter  with  a  28-in.  stroke.  The  small 
driving  wheels  with  this  28-in.  stroke  and  the  large  crank 


The  Eccentric  Crank 

» 

pins  necessary  for  an  engine  of  this  high  power  made  the 
question  of  clearance  of  main  rod  straps  and  eccentric  cranks 
a  rather  difficult  problem.  The  hub  of  the  eccentric  crank 
was  kept  above  the  rails  the  required  distance  by  making 
the  main  crank  pin  boss  eccentric,  as  shown  in  the  drawings. 
The  side  rods  are  of  a  design  differing  from  the  usual  ar- 
rangement. Instead  of  the  usual  rear  knuckle  joint  connec- 
tion the  fourth  crank  pin  is  made  with  two  journals,  and  the 
back  crank  pin  is  extended  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  style 
used  on  many  American  type  eight-wheel  locomotives.  The 
back  section  rod  is  independent  of  the  forward  side  rods  and 
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account.  i)ruvidf  the  necessan  eiiuipment  to  care  for  increased 
business.  In  order  to  estimate  future  needs,  it  is  necessary 
to  e.xaniine  j)ast  expenditures  for  this  account.  In  the  30 
months  from  June  oO,  1^14,  to  Deceml.er  31,  1916.  only 
$6,063,719  was  sj^ent  for  shop  machinen.-  additions  and  bet- 
terments. During  the  following  year  $6,000,000,  and  in  the 
first  Year  of  government  control  $7,698,590  were  spent  for 
machine  additions  and  betterment.-,  but  that  this  amount 
was  entirely  inadec|uate  for  the  needs  is  indicated  by^  the 
fact  that  oiilv  35.2  {kt  cent  of  the  authorized  additions  and 
betterments  were  actually  made. 

According  to  estimates  niade  in  1916,  the  total  value  of 
raihvav  .-^hop  machinerv  in  the  I'nited  States  amounted  to 
$146,100,000.  Referring  to  E.-^tinlate  (c).  the  replacenaent 
value  of  thi.«  machinery  in  1919  would  be  at  least  S2^2,- 
200,000.  A.^suming  then  that  the  plant  must  be  increased 
4.2  per  cent  per  annum  to  care  lor  the  new  e»[uipment.  the 
total  investment  in  the  next  three  years  must  l)e  $36,780,000. 
:  :The  total  amount  of  money  that  .-should  be  spent  during 
the  ne.xt  three  vears  fpr  -hop  it|uipment  and  machinery,  as 
shown  in  l-^^ttii^ite  ( d). "is" $146,158,000.  This  amount  is 
prol)abJv  less  than  the  actual  needs.      I'Ji,^  magnitude  of  the 


(a)  r>efiiitiuv  ill  »-hop  machinery:  _      ■<  . 
From  liuic  .^0.  1913  to  Dicimhcr  31.  191/—- 

^7i,-^  .546   =   .032    X    $2,130./5S.9PS   = 

.      .S7R  —  .441    -  .137    X     2.021,160,614   = 

...     .578  _. 466  =   .112    X      2.210,S92.786   = 

...^       JJ7S   —    .4!»'V   =r    .0S9    X       2.?S7,.y9ii.4\:    - 

■;%       .57f!  _^  .5J4   -   ..>64   X     2.829.325,1:3   = 

.     AtlJin^  four  per  cint   to  inliifle  all  mails.. 

.Deficirrwrv     in     shop     nia<.'iinei  y     Decfmhier 
31.     191" :.........'.•••'• 

■  Cost  of  replacin,;   in    1919.  ..;....:  ..•....•;  ; 
Deficitncv    in    .ndditions    an'i    lH-tterMi«?nt<i    to 

rieccmbtr,   1919   .... 

■    '■  ■  \.  .    Toful    <;-»^  ,»,..;.. . ,  /. . ..,.,.(. 

(b)  Mainttnanvi-    of   slior   madiiniTy    (for    tlirce 

years  19201922): 

■  ';     .Annual   s'.ioji   niacljiticr.    cliartjf . 

•       But  onlv  67  per  cent  i*  niatiri.il ,  . . . 

i^drtire  fotlt  per  Cc-nt  to  include  all  rt..ni|*..; 

,'.,.         .'.       .Tc>tal  material  to  lu- rurclia!.(tl  annually 

'  ■  ■    .For  three   years. . .. . .  - ....... 

Total     :.,.,.  i. .:: 

(c)  .\iliii<ion«    and   bcttcrmc'its    tfoi    tlirtc   years 

1920-1922): 

Value  of  shop  machinery   in    1916.  .......  w. 

Replacement   value   in    1920 ;..... 

.Annual  efiuipnunt  i^lcrease  of  3.7  I'cr  cent 
will    reciuirc    4.2    per    cent    investment    in 

machinery 

.'    .    For   thite    years. 

Total     .,..,...,...  . .  .■ .  .  w  •>.'.  ..••_•  •  -'■'•• 

(d  J   tirand   total   (xk)^  -f-    ( W    +    fc>  . . .  »•  -  •  •"•  •  - 


<i«..<5.')00 
2.rrn.0''0 

2.4r.v000 
_>,ii'i;,oni)  •. 

l..<ll'.IH»0 

.-  '*   ■        ■           - 

Sl^..s.?5,O00 
.V;4.000 

.■•  '    -,  ' ,_.     '- 

$10,229,000 

■.  ■■^''■'•"^'••'-, 

"?  20,458.000 

.  " '    ■  ■-■-■.■-.   ' 

24.450.000 

■  «l44.<(0>i.iiiKt 

S44,9Md,000 

$30,250,000 

2O.2K0.0O0 

1.210,000 

'  ■'  ■■  V -■   '  ;•; 

$21.49t».0(H) 

3 

,                    >- 

$64,470.00(1 

$04,470,000 

$14(..liX).00.-» 
292.21  tO.iiOO 

12.360.000 
3 

,$3«.78O.0f'0       S36.7S0.O00 
............     S146.15S.00O 


re.-ult  gives  .-ome  indication  of  how  .-eriou-  the  situation -iias 
become.  The  cost  of  all  materials  has  practically  doulTled 
in  the  past  three*  years,  shop  employees'  hours  luive  l«een 
reduced  to  eiglit  hours  and  wages  have  increased  on  the 
average  at  lea>t  100  jur  cent.  To  offset  the>e  increased  costs 
and  place  back  into  service  the  hxomotive-  now  held  waiting 
repairs,  it  will  be  nece.«sary  to  make  uj)  previous  deficiencies 
in  e(|uipment  and  modernize  all  >ho|»s. 

Automatic  and  .-emi-automatic  machinerx.  for  example: 
should  be  more  generally  u.*ed  in  back  shf)ps  where  material 
is  manufactured  for  the  whole  sy>tem.  .Another  field  that 
deserves  particular  attention  is  the  enginebouse  machine 
shop. 

The  material  and  e<|ui|)ment  juircha-ed  for  railway  shops 
and  included  in  tin-  di.-cussion.  is  of  almo.-t  infinite  variety 
ff.om  belts,  air  ho-e.  rope  and  packing  t()  boiler-,  cranes. 
weldinti  equipment,  lathes,  etc.  The  largest  single  item  i- 
machinerv  .md  tool-.     .Ap]>roximately  .-iS  per  cent  of  tli-e  total 


material  costs  are  for  machinery,  which  means  that  during 
the  next  three  years  $54,100,000  should  l)e  spent  for  rail- 
way .-hop  machinery  and  machine  tools. 

The  summary  "iven  al>ovc  is  exclusive  of  the  structures 
re(|uired  for  shops  and  terminals.  .According  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Railway  Age,  $250,000,000  should  be  spent  on  these 
buildintjs  duriniz  the.  next  three  vear-.         .  ,  . 


;  >■  THE  INCENTIVE  FOR  HIGHER 

':  ■-:..  :':.'•:■       .  .■•-    EFFICIENCY*  ,  .    ..:,.,  ^ .-.  :'^'  ';.:.': 

;       ;'  BY  D.  C.  BUELL  .. 

'director.  Railway  Educational  Bureau.  Omaha,  .Neb.  > 

Our  ablest  statesmen,  economists,  and  financiers,  as  well 
a-  our  leading  business  nun  are  Ktnfronted  with  an  in- 
chi^trial  prolilem — perhaps  the  ino>t  serious  in  the  history 
of  our  country — the  labor  unrest  which  is  almost  universal. 
My  experitiue  with  a  small  organization  of  railroad  men 
in  France  taught  me  some  lessons  about  this  problem. 
The-e  men  in  a  strange  environment,  with  almost 
no  facilities  for  efficient  work,  hou.sed  in  barracks, 
eating  in  tlu'  open  from  their  mess  kits,  performed  one  of 
the  (|uicke-t  and  nio-t  efficient  jobs  of  erection  work  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  reason  for  this  efficiency  was 
that  there  was  an  incentive  whieh  caused  them  to  put  forth 
their  be.-t  eft'orts  to  accomplish  the  task  in  hand. 

C^ur  labor  unrest  today  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  incentive. 
We  do  not  .-ee  the  future  clearlx.  Vou  men  are  in  intimate 
.daily  contact  with  a  large  })roi»oriion  of  the  workers  em- 
filoyed  in  the  various  shop  crafts  on  our  American  railroads. 
^<)u  must  be  the  leader-  in  an  educational  movement  that 
will  jjrove  to  those  with  wlujfii  you  come  in  contact  thnt 
there  exists  today  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  for  doing 
-efficient  work  that  has  ever  appealed  to  the  railroad  men 
of  tlii-  or  any  other  country.  1  hat  incentive  is  nothing  less 
than  the  re-i>tal)lishing  of  permanent  prosperity  for  the 
.\merican  people.  We  must  all  l)ecome  teachers  of  econ- 
omics. The  lessfin  to  be  taught  is  that  high  wages  and 
permanent  wt)rk  dei)end  on  production.  We  must  give  a- 
fair  days  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay.  We  must  Itend  every 
effort  toward  wiping  out  the  thought  that  the  curtailment 
of  production  means  more  jobs  and  better  living  conditions, 
ihe  pre.-ent  standard  of  wages  can  be  and  will  be  main- 
tained if  they  are  earned.  They  cannot  be  and  will  not  be 
maintained  if  production  is  decreased  in  proportion  as  wages 
are  increased.  We  Americans  receive  the  best  wages  for  the 
-horte-t  hours  of  work  that  are  received  l)y  any  workmen*  in 
the  world.  In  order  to  maintain  and  improve  this  standard 
we  mu.-t  give  full  value  for  what  we  receive.  Getting  some- 
thing for  nothing  is  contrary  ta  the  laws  of  nature.  Pro- 
duction i-  the  basis  of  the  solution  of  our  present  day  prob- 
lems. l'rt)fiteering  can  and»  will  be  wiped  out  by  existing 
law  or  by  new  laws  formulajtjd  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
Labor  itself  has  the  power  to  resist  unfair  practices.  Capital 
and  labor  arc  partners.  '1  hey  must  co-operate.  A  spirit 
of  loyalty  must  be  obtained  not  only  between  the  workman 
and  his  l)oss,  but  between  the  boss  and  his  workmen. 

rho>e  200  railroad  men  in  France  were  a  host  in  them- 
selves. Tiny  overcame  diffi(ulties  that  were  seemingly 
in-urmountabler  They  did  their  work  cheerfully,  willingly 
and  happily.  It  was  a  fjleasure  to  them  and  their  production 
was  [ihenomenal.  If  the  vast  group  of  railroad  workers 
in  .America  today  felt  that  same  spirit  of  co-operation,  that 
same  spirit  of  comradeship,  that  incentive  to  accomplish 
things  because  of  Ihe^.spirit  of  loyalty  ])ervading  the  work, 
production  would  increase,  the  cost  of  living  would  decrease, 
the  present  standard  of  wages  would  be  maintained  or 
bettered  and  there  would  be  a  joy  in  work  that  would  make 
for  continued  peace  of  mind  and  prosperity. 

"From  an  address  at  the  General  Foremen's  Convention.  V  .' 
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Heavy  Switchers  Built  for  the  C.  &  0 

More   Power  Required  to    Move    Heavy    Trains    '?'/'■/■■■■, /:-y'^-':\y^',';i^^,-.,\ 
'      ^  '  New  Locomotives  Have  63,000  lb.  Tractive  Effort     H     ^     ■  j-^V 


Till.  deiiKiiuls  madt.'  ujion  switiliinii  locomotivos  by  the 
hiavv  tonnaue  trains  of  the  present  day  have  resuhed  in 
the  Ijuildini:  of  some  wry  luavy  10-\vlieel  switchinj;  loco- 
•/,  motives  for  thf  I'he.sipeake  &  Ohio.     The  tonnaue  of  many 
trains  has  ijrown   t<)  such  proporticjiis  that  they  are  l>eyond 


Oril/et^  and  ''ea'^ed :nP/aCe 


.,'',:•..  Main   Crank    Pin   with   Offset    Eccentric    Boss       ■■•'   '''I'-' 

the  capacitx    of  an\    locomotives  used   lor  .-wilchinL'  except 
■"^      the  Malk't  type  locomotives.      These  10-wheel  switching  lo- 
comotives    are     the     largest     and     heaviest     non-articulated 
switchers  ever  huilt.     The  total  wi,M2ht  on  drivers  is  205.000 


Application  of  the  Eccentric  to  give  Clearance   Above  the   Rail 

lb.  and  thc^  tractive  <•  ft ort  is-6.>,000  lb.  They  were  designed 
by  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
witli  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Locomotive  Comjtany, 
which  built  the  locomotives  at  its  Richmond  works.     Some 


».A. 


verv  interesting  and  difficult  problems  ^Vre  encountered  !»• 
the  design  of  these  locomotives,  laitl  ihe  re-ylt*  have  been 
very  satisfactor\-.  *, 

Ihe  driving  wheels  all  have  flanged  tire«'5.^4  in.  wide 
antl  in  order  to  keej)  the  wheel  ba>e  at  a  minimum,  are  made 
as  small  in  diameter  as  practicable.  Witli  51-in.  diameter 
driving  wheels  spaced  as  closely  as  josible.  the  total  wheel 
base  is  only  19  ft.  and  the>e  loiomotive-  <  an  pa>s  Civer  curves 
of  14  cleg,  without  the  use  of  lateral  m(»tion  driving  lioxes. 

rile  steam  pressure  is  1.N5  1J>.  [ler,  ><f,  in,  arid  the  cylin- 
ders are  27  in.  in  diameter  with  a  2iS-in.  >truke.  The  small 
driving  wheels   witli   ihi-   2N-in.   stroke  ynd  thv  la rjle  crank 


*>    ^    %  .  ■■ 


'''■:.:■■'■. '^f'-^  .'■■['■-'   J      The   Eccentric  Crank        ^V  ;      '  '      '  ; 

pins  necessary  for  aii  engine  of  this  high  p)OWer  made  the 
question  of  clearance' of  main  rod  straps  and  ecientrie  cranks 
a  rather  difficult  ])roblem.  The  hub  of  the  ecuntri*.  crank 
was  kept  above  the  rails  the  recjuired  distance  b\  making 
the  main  crank  ])in  boss  eccentric,  as  shown  in  the  drawings. 
Ihe  side  rods  are  of  a  design  differing  from  the  usual  ar- 
rangement. Instead  of  the  usual  rear  knuckle  joint  connec- 
tion tht'  fourth  crank  pin  is  made  with  two  journals,  and  the 
back  crank  pin  is  extended  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  stvle 
used  on  many  American  ty[)e  eight-wheel  l<Komotive-.  The 
back  section  rod  is  independent  of  tlie  forward  side  rods  and 
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is  on  the  outside,  in  line  with  the  main  rod.  The  guides 
and  crosshead  shoe  Ijeing  solid  bronze  with  very  liberal  bear- 
ing surfaces,  designed  to  give  long  wear. 

The  total  length  of  this  locomotive  from  the  front  bumper 
to  the  tender  end  sill  Ts  75  ft.  9^  in.,  th^  overall  height  is 
14  ft.  11^  in.  and  the  width  over  runnmg  boards  10  ft.  5 
in'i  The  locomotive  frames  are  6  in.  wide  and  have  ample 
depth  over  the  pedestals  to  provide  the  required  strength  to 


box,  with  a  double  row  of  1-in.  rivets,  5^-in.  at  the  two 
intermediate  seams,  with  double  rows  of  1^4 -in-  rivets  and 
5 54 -in.  at  the  firebox  with  a  double  row  of  IJ^-in.  rivets. 
The  boiler  is  equipped  with  a  Schmidt  superheater,  having 
a  heating  surface  of  945  sq.  ft.  The  firebox  is  108J/^-in. 
long  by  96^  in.  wide  inside,  has  an  average  height  of  72^- 
in.  and  a  grate  area  of  72.2  sq.  ft. 

The  tender  tank  is  built  unusually  low  and  long  and  the 


Extended  Wagon  Top  Boiler  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ten- Wheel  Switching  Locomotive 


:e  are  s 


support  the  heavy  weight  of  the  locomotive.     The  journals  side  plates  of  the  coal  space  dre  set  in  to  permit  an  unob- 

of  the  main  driving  axles  are  11  J/2   in.  by  23  in.  and  the  structed  view  toward  the  reajj[^_/rhe  tank  is  32  ft.  long  by 

other  four  axles  have  journals  10^  in,  by  14  in.  10  ft.  wide,  by  5  ft.  high  inside\  and  has  a  water  capacity 

The  cab  fittings  are  arranged  on  the  backhead  in  the  most  of  15,000  gallons.    The  coal  space  has  a  capacity  of  15  tcms. 

convenient  location  for  the  engineman  and  particular  care  The  tender  frame  is  of  cast  steel,  having  side  sills  10  in. 


s 


217,  z!^Tubes    4S.  S^'rucs 


Cross  Sections  of  Boiler  for  the  Chesapeal<e  &.  Ohio  Heavy  SWjtcher 

has  been  taken  to  afford  an  unobstructed  view  in  both  di-  deep  and  intermediate  sills  13  in.  deep.     The  vertical  webs 

rections  from  the  cab.  >  of  these  sills  are  1-in.  thick  and  are  very  strongly  ribbed  and 

ine  boiler  is  of  the  extended  wagon  top  type  with  a  wide  webbed,  making  a  most  rigid  frame  that' will  withstand  any 

nrebox.     It  has  an  inside  diameter  of  88^4  in.  at-the  dome  stress  that  mav  be  put  upon  it  in  heavy  switching  service, 
course.      1  he  longitudinal  seams  are  on  the  top  center  line.         The  tender  trucks  are  of  the  same  design  as  those  used 

na\e  inMde  and  outside  welt  strips  and  are  strongly  riveted,  under  the  tenders  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Mallet  tvpe 

ihe  circumterential  seams  are  lapped  Sy.  in.  at  the  smoke-  locomotives.     The  truck  side  frames  are  6  in.  wide  and  are 
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of  cast  steel.  The  bolsters  are  also  of  cast  steel  and  are  sup- 
ported by  triple  elliptic  steel  springs.  The  wheel  base  is  5 
ft.  10  in.,  and  the  wheels  33  in.  in  diameter  and  the  journals 
6  in.  by  11  in. 

The  specialties  indude  the  Cole  long  main  driving  boxes, 
\\'atters  pneumatic  sanders,  Nathan  lubricators  and  non- 
lifting  injectors,  Hancock  combined  stop  and  check  valves 
and  hose  strainers,  "Loco"  incandescent  headlight  equipment, 


\^—-s-.- *| 

-4a- 


.^. 


LJrfa 


^' 


>i 


•^jo 


-^ 


Vanadtum  Sfee/ 


j< S7-—^- -I 

Back  Section  Rod  Outside  of  Side  Rods  and  in  Line  with  Main  Rod 

Consolidated  safety  valves,  Franklin  pneumatic  grate  shak- 
ers, Lewis  power  reverse  gear,  Economy  rjadia-l  buffer,  Far- 
low-Westinghouse  draft  gear,  Sharon  tender  and  pilot 
couplers.  Commonwealth  cast  steel  pilot  beam  and  tender 
frame.  Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron  cylinder  and  valve  packing 
rings  and  steam  chest  bushings,  Cambria  Coffin  process  axles, 
Schmidt  superheater  and  Westinghoiise-American  brakes 
with  two  9jS-in.  pumps.     The  piston  rods  and  crank  pins, 


February,  1919,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  They  have  not 
only  handled  the  heavy  trains  easily  but  have  proved  to  be 
as  well  adapted  to  a  lighter  switching  service  as  the  medium 
sized  locomotives. 


k— /^-^ 


Half  Front  and   Rear  Elevations  of  Tender  for  C.  &.  O.  Ten-Wlieel 

Switcher 

The  principal  weights,  dimensions  and  ratios  are  as  fol- 
lows: \ 

General  Data 

Gage 4  ft.  8^  in. 

Service    Switching 

Fuel    Soft  coal 

Tractive    effort    63,000  lb. 

Weight   in    working    order 295,000  lb. 

Weig.n   on   drivers 295,0001b. 


i< ita- + lu- 

!« SZ'o'lnsiOt- 


Tender  Tank  for  Ten-Wheel  Switching   Locomotive 


the  frames  and  the  main  and  side  rods  are  of  vanadium 
steel.  \ 

In  the  design  and  construction  of  these  locomotives  care- 
ful attention  was  given  to  the  smallest  detail  so  that  the  trac- 
tive effort  might  be  a  maximum  without  any  unnecessary 
weight  being  added  to  the  locomotive  as  a  whple.  The  serv- 
ice obtained  from  them  since  they  were  placed  in  service  in 


Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 478,1001b. 

Wheel   base,  driving 19  ft. 

Wheel    base,    total 19  ft. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 66  ft.  Z\i  in. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers  -i-   tractive  effort 4.68 

Total   weight    -r-   tractive  effort 4.68 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -f-  equivalent  heating  surface*. ..  .629 

Equivalent  heating  surface*  -=-  grate  area 70.S 

Weight  on  drivers   -r   equivalent  heating  surface* 57.4 
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Total  weight  -r-   equivalent  heating  surface* 57.4 

V^olume  both  cylinders 18.55  cu.  ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*   -r-  vol.  cylinders 277 

Grate  area   -f-    vol.  cylinders.. 3.84 

Cyl.niiers 

Kind ...Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke. 4^.,..,»,.. >.;..>*.-. 27  in.  by  28  in. 

Kind Piston 

Diameter    12  in. 

Greatest  travel   6  in. 

Wheels 

Driving,   diameter  over  tires 51  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 11 J4   in.  by  23  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 10 J^  in.  by  14  in. 

Boiler 

Style Extended  wagon  top 

Working  pressure 185  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Inside    t'iameter   of  first   ring 82  in. 


Ffrebox,  length  and  width 108yi  in.  by  96M  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 217 — 2%  in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter 45 — 5J4  in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 18  ft.   1  in. 

Heating  surface,   tubes 2.300  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  flues 1,166  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   fireboxf. 232  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,    total .3.698  sq.  ft. 

Superheater   heating  surface .  .«. 935  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent    heating    surface* , 5,100.5  sq.  ft. 

Grate   area 72.3  sq.  ft. 

Tender 

Tank   •■••■ 8-wheel 

Frame    % ,.*..» Cast  steel 

Weight ».>.>•■ 183,100  lb. 

Wheels,   diameter    «>.>.. »._v».<'>",»»^«» 33  in. 

Journals,   diameter  and  length.  .-;,■.'..:.•■">.'...•»;.-;  ,'. — 6  in.   by   11  in. 

Water  capacity  .,\.  .v. ... .  10.000  gal. 

Coal    capacity    '. ...■,,, 15  tons 

•Equivalent  heating   surface    —   total   evaporative  heating  surface    4-    1.5 
times   the   sunerheating  surface, 
flncludes  arch  tubes. 


Rolling  Stock  Ordered  and  Built  in  1919 

New  Low  Records  in  Locomotive  and  Car  Orders 
Production  of  Freight  Cars  Greater  than  in  1918 


"35 


THK  number  of  locomotives  ordered  for  service  in  the 
United  States  during  1919,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Railway  Age,  were  only  214.  This  marks  a  new 
low  record  in  the  history  of  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The 
orders  placed  by  Canadian  roads  either  with  American  or 
Canadian  builders  totaled  58,  while  orders  for  export  reached 
a  total  of  898,  a  total  of  all  three  of  but  1,170.  In  other 
words,  the  foreign  orders  and  the  domestic  together  were 
barely  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  up  to  the  domestic  orders 
alone  of  the  poorest  year  since  1901,  namely,  1908,  when 
onlv   1,182   locomotives  were  ordered   for  domestic  service. 


T.\BLE  I — The  Locomotive  Orders  of  1919 

For  service  in  the  United   States 214 

For  service  in  Canada 58 

For  export  to  other  countries 898 

Total 1,170 


those  of  1918,  when  6,475  locomotives  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.     It  will  be  noted,  however,  that 


Table  III — The  I-ocomotives  Built 


Domestic 
Foreign  . 


t  V  f  •  •   •.«  ••9  •'-< 


United  States 
. ..  2,055 


Canada 
109 


Total   .'.'., 


Comparison  with  Previous  Years 


Domestic 
.       866 
.       865 
.    1,321 


Year 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 

1899 1,951 

1900 2,648 

190) 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905* 4,896 

1906* 6,232 

1907* 6.564 


Foreign 
309 
386 
554 
514 
505 


595 
720 
798 


Total  Year  Domestic 

1,176  1908* 1,886 

1,251  1909* 2.596 

1.875  1910* 4,441 

2.475  1911* 3,143 

3.153*  1912t. 4.403 

3.384  1913t 4,561 

4.070  1914t 1.962 

5,152  1915t 1.250 

3,441  1916t 2,708 

5,491  1917t 2,585 

6,952  1918t 3,668 

7,362 


Total 

2.162 
I.JIO 

3.272 


Foreign 

456 

291 

314 

387 

512 

771 

273 

835 
1,367 
2,861 
2,807 


Total 
2,342 
2,887 
4.755 
3,530 
4.915 
5,332 
2.235 
2.085 
4.075 
5.446 
6,475 


The  1919  totals  quoted  above  compare  with  figures  for  1918 
of  2.593  for  domestic  service  in  the  United  States,  209  for 
Canadian  roads  and  2,086  for  the  American  forces  in  France 
or  for  export.  The  total  of  locomotives  ordered  for  do- 
mestic service  represents  only  those  locomotives  ordered  by 
lumber  roads  and  industrial  lines;  there  are  but  few  orders 
for  railroad  service. 


T.\BLE  II — Orders  for  Locomotives  Since  1901 
Domestic   orders   only 


Locc- 
Vear  \  motives 

1901 4.340 

1902 4.66S 

1903 3,283 

1904 2,538 

1905 6,265 

1906 5.642 

1907 3,482 


Loco- 
Vear  motives 

1908 1,182 

1909 3.350 

1910 3.787 

1911 2.850 

1912 4.515 

1913 3.467 

1914 1,265 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Domestic 

1915 1.612 

1916 2,910 

1917 2.704 

1918 2,802 


'oreign 

Total 

850 
2,983 
3,438 
2,086 

2,462 
5,893 
6,142 
4,888 

The  numl>er  of  locomotives  built  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1919.  according  to  the  compilations  of  the  Rail- 
way .\ge.  was  3.272.  of  which  2,162  were  built  for  domestic 
u.^e  and  1.110  for  export.  Of  the  domestic  total  2,055  en- 
gines are  shown  as  having  been  built  in  the  United  States 
for  use  on  the  railroads  in  this  country  and  107  in  Canada 
for  u.«e  in  that  country.     The  totals  given  are  but  one-half 


•Includes  Canadian  output. 

tincludes  Canadian  output  and  equipment  built  in  railroad  shops. 


FREIGHT  CARS  ORDERED  AND  BUILT 

the  total  domestic  output  of  1919  was  considerably  above 
that  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  1918. 

The  number  of  freight  cars  ordered  for  domestic  ser\ice 
in  the  United  States  in  1919  totaled  only  29,893,  mark- 
ing a  figure  so  low  as  to  make  almost  ridiculous  a  com- 
parison with  the  domestic  orders  of  previous  years.  There 
were  ordered  for  service  in  Canada  3,837  freight  cars  and 
for  export  to  other  countries  3,994.  These  totals  compared 
with  domestic  orders  placed  in  1918  for  cars  to  be  used  in 


Table  IV — The  Freight  Cab  Okdeks  of  1919 

For  service   in   the    United    States* 22,062 

For   service    in    Canada . . . ._ 3,837 

For  export  to   other  countries ._. 3,994 

Total     .' ". 29,893 

•Including  15,295  tank  cars. 

the  United  States  of  114,113;  for  roads  in  Canada,  9,657, 
and  for  the  A.  E.  F.  and  for  export  to  other  countries,  53.547. 
The  exceptionally  small  domestic  total  in  1919  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
has  placed  no  orders  for  cars  in  1919  and  that  the  railroads 
have  ordered  but  a  very  few.  In  fact,  the  larger  part  of  the 
orders  that  have  been  reported  have  been  placed  by  private 
car  lines,  over  two-thirds  of  the  orders  being  for  tank  cars. 
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The  orders  for  export,  totaling  in  the  neighborhood  of  but 
4,000,  were  considerably  below  the  totals  of  1917  and  1918. 
They  were  less  than  one-fourth  as  great  as  those  for  1915, 
the  year  in  which  the  war  demands  began  to  make  themselves 
effective.  They  were  less  than  one-twelfth  as  great  as  in 
1918.    The  domestic,  Canadian  and  foreign  orders  combined 


FEW  PASSENGER  CARS  BUILT  IN  1919 

The  figures  showing  the  new  orders  and  the  production 
of  passenger  cars  in  1919  indicate  that  that  industry 
has  as  yet  by  no  means  recovered  from  the  practical 
cessation  of  business  resulting  from  the  war  and  its  attend- 
ing circumstances.     The  number  of  passenger  cars  ordered 


Table   \' — Orders   for   Freight  Cars  Since    1901 
Domestic   orders 

Fi-eight 
cars 

1908 62,669 

1909 189^360 

1910 141,034 

19il 133,117 

1912 234,758 

1913 146.732 

1914 80,264 


Freight 
-       cars 

1901 T  193,439 

1902 195,248 

1903 108,936 

1904 136,561 

1905 341,315 

1906 310,315 

1907 151,711 


Domestic  and  foreign 
Year  Domestic  Foreign 

1915 ..  .      109,792  18.222 

1916 170,054  35,314 

1917 79,367  53,191 

1918 123.770  53,547 


Total 
128.014 
205,368 
132,558 
177,317 


were  only  slightly  over  one-tliird  as  great  as  the  domestic 
orders  alone  in  the  p^^st  year  since  1901,  namely,  1908, 
when  but  62,669  cars  were  ordered  for  domestic  service. 

The  production  of  freight  cars  in  the  United  States  in  1919 
has  totaled  156,764,  of  which  94,981  were  for  domestic 
service  and  61,783  were  for  export.     The  total  of  156,764 


Table  VI — Freiciit  Cars  BuiLt 

United  States         Canada  Total 

Domestic 94,981  6,391  101.372 

I'oreign     61,783  30  61,813 

156,764  6,421  163,185 

Comparison   with   Previous  Years 
*  •  Freight 

Year                                                                    Domestic                   Foreign  Total 

lg99                                               117,982                     1.904  119.886 

1900  ■"■                                 113,070                       2,561  115,631 

1901  ■..'.; 112,591         4,359  136,950 

190?   ;   ■ 161,747         2,800  162.599 

1901  ......,.- 153.195         1.613  153.801 

1904  '    " 60,'J55         1.99S  60.806 

1905*             162,701          5.305  165,155 

1906*  .■;■;;.;; 236.451          7,219  240,503 

1907«                        .         280.216                       9,429  284.188 

1908*      '"'". ...        75.344                      1,211  76,555 

1909*      ■                91,077                        2,493  93,570 

1910*      176.374                      4.571  180,945 

1911* 68,961                      3,200  72,161 

1912t      '.'.'.'.'.'. .....<,■,:.:.,...      148.357                      4,072  152.429 

•Includes    Canadian    output. 

flncludes  Canadian  output  and  equipment  built  in  company  shops. 

United  States  Canadian 

^ A ^  ^ ^ ^  drand 

Domestic     Foreign     Total      Domestic   Foreign       Total  total 

1913     176,049         9,618     185.667       22,017     22,017  207,684 

1914     97,626            462       98,088         6.4S3      6,453  104,451 

1915     58,226       11,916       70.142          1,758         2,212         3,970  74,112 

1916     111,516       17.905     129.421      5,580  135,001 

1917     115,705       23,938     139,643         3,658         8.100       11,758  151.401 

1918     67,063       40.981     108.044       14,704         1,960       16,664  124.708 


represents  by  no  means  as  large  a  share  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  country  as  might  be  wished.  It  is,  however, 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  output  of  the  car-building 
plants  of  the  United  States  of  108,044  (124,708  including 
Canada)  in  1918,  or  of  139,643  (151,401  including  Canada) 
in  1917.  In  fact,  it  has  been  exceeded  but  twice  since  the 
big  total  of  284,188  (including  Canada)  in  1907,  namely, 
in  1910.  when  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  180,915  cars,  and  in  1913,  when  207,684  were  pro- 
duced. 

The  unfortunate  feature  in  the  comparatively  large  output 
figures  of  1919  is  the  small  number  for  domestic  use.  While 
the  total  output  is  large,  it  will  be  noted  that  that  for  domes- 
tic use  alone,  while  it  is  above  the  level  of  1918,  when  67,063 
cars  were  produced  for  use  in  the  United  States,  is  not  up 
to  the  totals  of  1916  or  1917  even,  in  which  years  the  output 
of  freight  cars  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  business  offered  for  railway  trans- 
portation. 


Tap.le  VTI.     The  Passevger  Car  Orders  ''■f  1919 

For  service   in   the   United   States 292 

For   service   in    Canada 347 

For   export   tn   other  countries 143 

Total     782 


in  1919  totaled  782,  of  which  292  were  for  service  in  the 
United  States,  347  for  Canada  and  143  for  export.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  passenger  car 
orders  placed  within  the  last  few  weeks  these  numbers  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  1918.  when  131  cars  were 


Table  VIII.     Orders  for  Passenger  Cars  Since  1901 
Domestic  orders  only 
Passenger 


1901 


cars 
2,879 


1902  3,459 

1903 2,310 

1904  2,213 

1905  3,289 

1906  3,402 

190/  1,791 

1908  1,319 


Passenger 
cars 

1909  .  ...■..-iv..;v..-..»v-;.-.ii.  .   4,514 

1910  ..;;. ^:.. ....... ./;•.■.;:...  3,881 

1911  . 2,623 

1912     » 3,642 

1913    ...:.>.......  .    3.179 

1914    ;i,V.'.^.;.V,.  .  2.002 

1915 3,101 


Year 

1916 
1017 
1918 


Domestic  and   Foreign 

Domestic  Foreign  Total 

2,544  109  2.653 

1,124  4.'  1.167 

....:, 131  :'6  157 


ordered  for  domestic  service  and  26  for  export,  but,  of  course, 
they  are  not  at  all  up  to  the  totals  for  1917. 

The  production  of  passenger  cars  in  the  car  building 
plants  of  the  United  States  in  1919  (excluding  Canada), 
totaling  466,  of  which  306  were  for  domestic  use  and  85 
for  export,  is  likewise  far  below  the  output  for  1918,  when 
1,573  cars  were  built,  including  1,481  cars  for  domestic 
u.se  and  92  for  export.  The  output  of  passenger  cars  in  1919 
was  the  lowest  since  the  compilation  of  these  figures  was  begun. 


Table  IX.     Passenger  Cars  Built 

United  States       Canada 

Domestic    306  160 

Foreign     85  ... 

391  160 

Comparison  with   Previous  Years 

Passenger 


Total 

466 

85 

551 


Domestic  Foreign 

1,201  104 

1,515  121 

1,949  106 

1902    From   1902  to   1907  passenger 

1903    car     figures     in      these     two 


Year 
1899 
1900 

1901 


1 904  columns 

1 90S*  spending 

1906*  

1907*  

1908*  

1909*  

1910*  

1911"  

1912t  


included 
frt.    car 


1,645 
2,698 
4,136 
3.938 
2,822 


in     corre- 
columns. 


71 
151 
276 
308 
238 


•Includes    Canadian    output. 

flncludes  Canadian  output  and  equipment  built  in  company  shops. 


United  States 


Canadian 


Domestic  i-^ort'gn  Total    Domestic  Foreign 

1913  2,559  220  2.779  517     

1914  3,310  56  3,366  323      

1915  1,852  14  1,866  83     

1916  1,732  70  1,802  37      

1917  1,924  31  1.955  45  ....... 

1918  1.480  92  1.572  1      


Total 

517 

325 

83 

37 

45 

1 


Total 
1,305 
1,636 
2.055 
1,948 
2.007 
2,144 
2,551 
3.167 
5.457 
1.716 
2.849 
4,412 
4,246 
3,060 


Grand 
total 
3,296 
3.691 
1.949 
1.839 
2.000 
1.S03 


The  orders  on  hand  for  passenger  cars  at  present  promise 
a  somewhat  larger  year  from  the  production  standpoint  in 
1920  than  in  1919.' 


Developments  in  the  Shop  Labor  Situation 

Summary  of  Reports  Showing  Changes  in  Wages 
and  Hours  of  Various  Classes  of  Employees  since  1917 


THE  United  States  Railroad  Administration  has  prepared 
very  complete  reports  of  the  number  of  employees,  rates 
of  pay  and  the  average  of  compensation  in  December, 
1917.  and  each  month  from  January  to  July,  1919,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate.  This  information  was  submitted  to 
the  pre.'iident  of  the  Senate  by  Director  General  Hines,  and  a 
summary  of  the  data  relating  to  the  shop  crafts  is  shown  in 
the  tables  Ijelow. 

There  has  l)een  a  widespread  l^elief  that  there  was  a  con- 


Considering  only  the  shop  crafts,  the  average  increase  in 
the  number  of  employees  has  been  19.2  per  cent.  The  change 
in  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  employee  varies 
greatly  for  the  different  classes.  The  general  foremen  were 
the  only  class  showing  an  increase,  the  average  number  of 
davs  worked  in  July,  1919,  being  29.9  per  cent  as  compared 
with  27.1  per  cent  in  December.  1917.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  number  of  hours  worked  by  hostlers  during  July, 
1919,  was^  97  hours  less  than  in  Decemlier.   1917,  and  by 


NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYEES    AND    AVERAGE    HOLRS    WORKFIl 

Class  1   Roads  Undet'  Federal  Control  December.   1917,  and  July,   1919 

\  Average  hours  worked 

Xumher  of  Increase                             l)er  employee  Decrease 

employees  De-  or  , ■"" or 

Cla'-s  of  Employee                                                      cember,  1917      July,  1919  Decrease  July,  1919          December,  1917  Increase 

General  foreman,    M.   E.   department ,  .v..w  •..>....... ..,        1.665  1,707  42  davs     2o.9               days     27.1  .   Inc.  2.8 

Gang  and  other  foremen.   M.   E.   department..-...;. ;.!•... .;..;.      18,429  23,592  5,163  days     28.4               days     28.9  .5 

Machinists    .,. ..i.i;.:,. ......... ..     42,973  59,067  16,094                          206                             248  42. 

Boilermakers    .Vj.'v-.. .  i'.^^i .  w...V.. 13,469  18,413  4,944                          213        .                     253  40. 

Blacksmiths    ...v.;,.:.;........... 8,369  9.898  1,529                          200                             224  24. 

Painters    and    upholsterers....... 9,878  12,632  2,754                            194                               225  31. 

Electricians 9,894  13,200  3,306  days  26.8               days     29.0  2.2 

Air-brake   men    ...,........;..;,.■. 5,846  7,781  1,935                          217                             280  «3. 

Car  inspectors  ,....;...;  .V,. 20,763  24,258  3,495                          239                             328  89. 

Car  repairers 66,443  80,417  13.974                          209                             240  31. 

Mechanics'   helpers   and  api-ren. ices 92,018  107,263  15.245                          208                             251  43. 

Hostlers     .i...,^ 8,493  10,687  2,194                  ,:..,240                             337  97. 

Enqinehouse  men   .,.;>:;>:.;..: 60,439  68.685  8,246          .•-."•..=   250                             318  68. 

Carpenters 50,848  50,854  6                          201                             234  33. 

Total    ."...409,527  488.454  78.927 

This  report  is  compiled  accordinj?  to  the  classification  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  accordance  v  ith  the  .\ct  to  regulate 
commerce,   wliich   classinration   has  been   the   prescribed    form   since   July   1,  1915. 

The  classification  of  tmrloyees  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  used  in  the  reports,  does  not  correspond  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  employees  used  in  'he  viage  orders  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  with  the  result  that  employees  in  a  Kiven  -class  (of  wage  orders)  receiving 
either    higher    or    lower    wages   may    be   included    with   the    employees    of   another  class   (of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  classification). 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  employees  in  January,  1919,  and  December,  1917,  is  misleading,  because  in  December,  1917,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  cold  weather,  much  outside  work  had  of  necessity  to  be  suspended.  In  addition,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  labor,  in  consequence  of  the  compe- 
tition  of   war  industries,  and   the   generally   higher   wages   paid   by   them   which  had  attracted  many  emplovees  from  railroad^. 

On  the  contrary,  the  weather  was  exceptionally  mild  in  January,  1919,  and  permitted  the  prosecution  of  an  unusual  amount  of  outdoor  work; 
moreover,  the  labor  supply  was  relatively  greater  because  of  higher  wages,  and  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  war  activities.  In  addition,  the 
Railroad  .Administration  had  not  yet  been  able  fully  to  reduce  its  forces  from  what  had  been  necessary  to  handle  the  peak  load  which  was  reached 
about   the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a  couple  of  months  earlier. 

In  considering  the  number  of  employees  in  view  of  the  changes  in  the  working  conditions  betwei'n  1917  and  1919,  the  number  of  hours  worked 
should  be  carefully  noted. 


siderable  increase  in  the  number  of  railway  employees  and  car  inspectors  89  hours  less.  The  average  increase  in  the 
the  total  number  of  hours  worked.  The  report  shows,  how-  unit  compensation  for  all  classes  of  employees  was  ^i  per 
ever,  that  while  more  employees  are  now  used  for  a  similar  cent.  The  increases  for  shop  crafts  in  most  cases  were  con- 
amount  of  work,  the  increase  has  resulted  largely  from  the  siderably  greater.  Taking  into  account  the  increase  granted 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  reducing  in  September,  1919,  the  rate  of  pay  for  car  in.spectors  in- 


Daiiy  and  Hourly  Rates  of  Pay — Class    I    Roads    Under    Federal    Control 

Compensation 

t '^ ■ 

Per  day 

Class   of   employee                                                                                             i '^ ^  , 

July         December  Tulv 

„                                                                                                                                            .    .                :919              1917  1939 

General    foremen.    M.    E.    department .....v. .'*-..V>i.,-...4b.-        8.68              5.00              

Gang  and  other   foremen,   M.   E.    Department...... ,..i, ...;.... .          6.88             4.23              .... 

Machinists     .■....;;. .710  .690 

Boder   makers .7H  .695 

Blacksmiths     ....              JH  .695 

(.arpenters    ,(,57  .534 

rainlers    and    .ipholsttrers ...              .t,16  .611 

Electricians 535             3.22              

.Air-brake    men     -r,*, .f>5i  -611 

Car    inspectors " -.^.-..i'             .700  .610 

Car   repairers    1 ^    ,    *   £-                                      tt6i  591 

echanics    helpers   and   apprentices ,:    ....;,■.,              .457 

Hostlers     ....              '.'.'.'.           ,,.,.  .553 

Enginehouse    men     ••••              ••••        .  '*'**'  419 

^'ote — Italic    figures    indicate   estimate   of   increase   to   shopmen    in    Sep  tember.   1919,  retroactive  to  May  1,    1919. 


Per  hour 


December 
1917 


.509 
.504 
.504 
.350 
.382 

[459 
.323 
.366 
.296 
.329 
.242 


Per  cent 
-s     Change 

in  unit 
Compensation 
74 


43 
46 
46 
88 
77_ 
77 
81 
117 
81 


63 
36 
38 
38 
67 
60 
67 
70 
89 
61 
54 
68 
73 


jthe  number  of  hours  worked  by  each  employee.  Considering 
lall  classes  of  employees,  the  number  employed  by  the  rail- 
Iroacis  under  government  control  increased  from  December, 
|1917,  to  July,  1919,  by  11.2  per  cent,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.    During  this  same  period  the  number  of  hours 

xvorked  decreased  3.9  per  cent  and  the  total  compensation 

increai;ed  36  per  cent. 


creased  117  per  cent.  The  only  classes  of  employees  in  the 
mechanical  department  receiving  less  than  the  average  per- 
centage of  increase  were  the  machinists,  boilermakers  and 
blacksmiths.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  these 
crafts  are  among  the  highest  paid  classes  of  railroad  em- 
ployees, and  although  they  have  not  received  increases  pro- 
portionate to  the  other  crafts  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the 


17 
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original  policy  of  the  wage  board,  which  recommended  in- 
creases on  a  graduated  scale. 

It  should  he  noted,  also,  that  a  comparison  between  the 
rates  of  pay  in  1919  vrith  the'  single  month  of  December, 
1917,  is  likely  to  be  misleading,  because  some  classes  of 
employees  had  prior  to  December,  1917,  obtained  reductions 
in  hours  which  resulted  in  their  average  compensation  per 


Number 

of 

employees 

19l7_necember    1.703,748 

1919— Tanuarv     1.848,774 

iFebruarv     1,840,197 

March    ' 1.82.^.220 

April 1,830,093 

Mav     .  . . '..,  .,•,,■,..•. .  ...v.: 1,864,561 

Tune    ..  .V. ;..... ." 1.863,741 

July    :...'.. 1,894,287 


Increase  in  percent- 
ages as  compared 
with  December,  1917 

sis 

8.0 
7.0 
7.4 
9.4 
9.4 
11.2 


hour  l)eing  suFjstantially  increased,  or  increases  in  rates  of 
pav,  or  both,  whereas  other  ckisses  of  employees  secured  cor- 
responding treatment  only  afte/  December,  1917.    ^ 


per  cent,  taking  into  consideration  the  shopmen's  increase. 
The  wages  in  December,  1917,  were,  however,  on  a  higher 
basis  than  the  average  for  that  year,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  increases  made  by  the  railroads  during  the  last 
year  of  private  management,  and  the  increase  for  July,  1919, 
over  the  average  for  1^7  was  given  by  Mr.  Hines  as  45.3 
per  cent. 

REPORT   ON  COST   OF   LIVING   DOES   NOT  JUSTIFY   WAGE   INCREASE. 

Executive  officers  of  the  railroad  shop  crafts  affiliated  with 
the  Railroad  Employees'  Department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  called  on  Director  General  Hines  on  De- 
cember 20,  just  before  the  Cummins  bill  w^iS  passed  by  the 
Senate,  to  discuss,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Railroad  Administration,  "the  question  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing," which  is  taken  to  mean  that  they  renewed  their  request 
for  a  general  increase  in  wages  which  has  been  held  in  abey- 
ance since  August,  when  the  President  and  Mr.  Hines  asked 
them  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  to  allow  the  government  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.     According 


Average   Monthly    Compensation    and    -Average  Days  or  Hours  Worked  Pek  Employee 

Class   I   Roads   Under   Federal  Control 
July,    1919,   Compared  with  December,    1917.  and  Monthly  .\verage  for  Calendar  Year,  1917 

Average  monthly  compensation  per  emi)loyec 


Cla-s    of    employee 


Jeneral  foremer. — M.  E.  DepartiiK-nt 

Gan?  and  other  Joremen—M.  K.  >ic  art:neiu. 

Machinists    .^t^.-v t^-^j,?^^^.  .  . » 

Boiler   makers ^•-«^ 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Painters    and    upholsterer- 

Electricians      

Air-brake    men     

Car   insjiectors    

Car    repairers    

Mechanics'    helpers    and    ajiprentice.'' 

Hostlers 

Enginehouse    men     


r 

Per  cent  increase 

July,  1919,  over 

A 

Average 
hours  worked 
per  employee 

Monthly 

Tulv, 

December, 

year 

December, 

calendar 

July.  December. 

1919 

1917 

1917 

1917 

year,  1917 

1919 

1917 

_'59.51 

135.69 

138.37 

91.3 

87.5 

d29.9 

d27.1 

195.41 

122.26 

112.64 

59.8 

73.5 

d2S.4 

(f28.9 

142.18 

126.11 

116.20 

12.7 

22.4 

206 

248 

147.74 

127.67 

118.76 

15.7 

24.4 

213 

253 

136.35 

110.92 

104.84 

22.9 

30.1 

200 

224 

117.30 

81.70 

78.35 

43.6 

49.7 

201 

234 

118.64 

85.89 

79.22 

38.1 

49.8 

194 

225 

143.97 

93.59 

75.84 

53.8 

67.7 

d26.8 

d29.0 

132.37 

100.59 

90.53 

31.6 

46.2 

2X7 

280 

145.71 

106.0.1 

95.02 

37.4 

53.3 

239 

328 

123.33 

87.77     • 

82.81 

40.5 

48.9 

209 

240 

95.13 

74.17 

•6852 

28.3 

38.8 

208 

251 

\32.73 

110.80 

103.73 

19.8 

28.0 

240 

337 

104.55 

76.83 

69.56 

36.1 

50.3 

250 

318 

Note — d   indicates   days   worked. 


The  records  do  not  indicate  separately  the  amount  of  puni- 
tive overtime,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  in  December,  1917, 
numerous  classes  of  employees  were  working  punitive  over- 
time to  a  larger  extent  than  in  July,  1919. 


Total 

number  of 

hours  Worked 

1917— December     '^^I'^H'^^^ 

}9,9_Tanuary     ^^^-^tH^} 

Februarv      375,.'04./21 

March .198.689.315 

April     .  .;^i.vi..v..-..; ^93  578,428 

Mav    ...r.. ..,;;.;... >.....  .  409.674.681 

Tune.- ';  }.V.  .•;■.. ... . :  -. .  - .  396.385,01 1 

V,lv    ......:.. 417,182,290 


Increase  in 

percentage  as  compared 

with  December,  1917 


1.5% 
13.6% 
8.2% 
9.4% 
5.7% 
8.7% 
3.9% 


increase 
decrease 
decrease 
decrease 
decrease 
decrease 
decrease 


Based  on  comparisons  l)etween  December,  1917,  and  July, 
1919,  Director  General  Hines  reported  that  the  average  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  unit  compensation  for  all  railroad 
employees  was   55   per  cent,   which  would  be  increased  to 


July,  1919       December,  1917 

Number  of  employees I'^VAV-  H^.l'lil 

Davs    worked                     6.122,435  5,819,486 

Hours  worked    368,202.810  387,696,788 

Total     compensation      $226,140,935  $15.1,039.988 

Average  compensation  per  day  for  employees 

reported   on    a   daily   basis 4.93  3.52 

Average  compensation  per  hour  for  employees 

reported   on  an   nourly   basis .532  .342 

Per   rent   of   increase    tor    Tvly,    1919.   over   December   and  calendar   year 
1917.  .'?  .'  per  cent. 

approximately  36  per  cent  by  including  the  shopmen's  in- 
crease, but  that  because  of  the  reduction  in  hours  the  average 
increase  in  monthly  compensation  was  32.9  per  cent  or  35.3 


to  the  official  announcement,  Mr.  Hines  explained  that  he 
hoped  to  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  give  more  definite  advice 
on  this  subject,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  further  conference 
would  be  held  a  few  days  later. 

On  Deceml>er  22  Attorney  General  Palmer  issued  a  state- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  report  to  the  public  on  the  results  of 
the  government's  campaign  against  the  high  cost  of  living, 
in  which  he  announced  that  since  August  it  had  been  held  in 
check,  whereas  statistics  had  usually  shown  a  rise  in  prices 
during  the  fall  months  and  that  a  drop  may  be  expected 
between  January  1  and  March  1.  The  report,  which  was 
authorized  by  a  committee  of  government  officials  that  have 
taken  part  in  the  campaign,  including  Mr.  Hines,  is  under- 
stood to  form  the  basis  of  the  government's  answer  to  any 
further  wage  demands. 

The  demands  of  the  shop  employees  were  originally  pre- 
sented in  January  and  were  based  on  an  increase  for  skilled 
mechanics  from  68  to  85  cents  an  hour.  Increases  ranging 
from  4  to  9  cents  an  hour  were  granted  them  in  August  by 
way  of  readjustment  at  the  time.  It  was  announced  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  then  consider  further  increases  to  meet 
the  cost  of  living,  because  they  would  tend  to  increase  it  still 
further.  Most  of  the  other  organizations  of  railway  employees 
also  presented  demands,  which  have  also  been  held  in  abey- 
ance. What  position  they  will  take  in  view  of  the  report 
that  the  cost  of  living  statistics  do  not  justify  further  increases 
has  not  yet  been  disclosed.  It  was  stated  that  no  definite 
date  had  yet  been  set  for  the  conference  with  the  shopmen, 
but  B.  M.  Jewell,  head  of  their  committee,  was  quoted  as 
saying  they  had  no  intention  of  striking. 


The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

First  of  a  Series  of  Articles  Describing  the  System 
of  Handling  Inspection  Used  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

BY  L.  K.  SILLCOX 
Master  Car  Builder,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 


THESE  instructions,  effective  date  of  issue,  supersede  all 
previous  or  heretofore  existing  regulations,  and  shall 
not  be  modified  or  revised,  except  by  authority  of  the 
undersigned. 

Car  foremen  will  be  held  individually  responsible  for  the 
en^^orcement  of  these  instructions,  and  are  to  notify  the  mas- 
ter car  builder  in  case  any  condition  arises  wherein  they  find 
it  impractical  or  impossible  to  maintain  the  regulations  as 
set  forth,  . 

GENERAL. 

The  data  which  follows  has  been  worked  up  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  transportation  department,  the  operating 
department  and  all  concerned,  having  one  purpose  in  mind; 
namely,  the  safe  and  prompt  movement  of  freight  equipment. 
The  conclusions  reached  as  set  forth  are  the  results  of  years 
of  experience  and  the  best  judgment  of  the  combined  effort 
of  those  interested  on  the  railroad.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary and  obligatory  that  these  instructions  shall  be  lived  up 
to  literally,  and  no  excuse  whatever  will  be  accepted  for 
disregard  of  them.  Good  judgment  is  netessary  in  putting 
these  regulations  into  practice. 

Knowing  that  certain  things  must  be  done,  and  issuing  in- 
structions to  do  them,  does  not  always  mean  they  will  be  car- 
ried out  or  that  the  instructions  issued  will  be  complied  with. 
Something  more  is  required.  The  men  in  charge  must 
be  capable  not  only  of  issuing  instructions,  but  capable  of 
knowing  whether  these  instructions  are  being  complied  with 
or  not,  and  they  should  also  be  capable  of  turning  the  inter- 
pretation over  to  their  assistants  in  workable  form  and  se- 
lecting men  who  are  capable  of  complying  with  these  regu- 
lations. 

If  this  statement  is  true,  then  we  should  have  thorough 
capable  and  efficient  foremen  in  charge  of  all  stations  who 
know  when  a  car  is  inspected  and  how  to  inspect  it  as  well. 
They  should  know  when  a  car  is  properly  repaired  and 
how  to  repair  it.  If  they  are  capable  of  doing  this  they 
should  then  be  capable  of  selecting  the  right  man  to  see 
that  this  work  is  properly  ^  per  formed,  and  so  on  right  down 
to  the  point  of  seeing  positively  that  neglect  and  inefficiency 
are  never  allowed  to  creep  into  the  service. 

Inspectors  should  be  given  trains  to  handle,  as  outlined 
on  the  charts  on  page  21,  and  they  must  be  permitted  to 
hold  them  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  each  car  the 
needed  inspection  and  repairs  or  to  shop  defective  cars  out 
for  repairs.  After  an  inspector  has  shopped  a  car  for  de- 
fects which  make  it  unsafe  to  be  continued  in  service,  no 


one  should  be  permitted  to  cause  such  a  car  to  be  placed 
back  in  service  until  the  repairs  for  which  the  car  was 
shopped  have  been  properly  made,  or  improper  repairs  cor- 
rected. One  giving  or  assuming  such  authority  would  by 
his  act  destroy  the  effort  made  toward  obtaining  safe  move- 
ment and  would  be  a  promoter  of  ill  results.  It  should  be 
considered  just  as  serious  and  dangerous-  for  one  to  remove 
a  bad-order  card  from  a  defective  car  and  permit  it  to  go 
into  service  without  necessary  repairs  being  made,  or  permit 
a  car  to  go  into  service  with  a  bad-order  card  on  it  without 
the  repairs  being  made,  as  it  would  be  for  one  to  change  a 
signal  in  front  of  an  approaching  train  oj^erating  under  tlie 
automatic  block  system. 

Cars  once  inspected  and  passed  as  being  fit  for  service 
should  be  in  such  condition  that  when  inspected  again  at 
the  next  inspection  point  they  will  not  be  shopped  out  for 
defects  that  existed  at  the  time  of  previous  inspection,  neither 
should  they  fail  while  in  movement  due  to  such  defects;  in 
other  words,  should  an^  in.spector  pass  a  car  as  being  safe 
and  fit  for  loading  at  Chicago,  that  car  should  be  in  condi- 
tion to  continue  through  to  Tacoma  or  any  other  destina- 
tion without  being  .shopped  out  or  breaking  down  in  move- 
ment, due  to  defects  existing  when  the  car  was  inspected  at 
Chicago.  When  a  car  is  repaired  on  the  shop  tracks  at 
Minneapolis  for  movement  to  Omaha  for  loading,  it  should 
not  be  necessary'  to  shop  it  for  defects  that  existed  when  it 
was  placed  on  the  shop  tracks,  or  for  improper  repairs  made 
at  Minneapolis,  on  or  before  its  arrival  at  Omaha.  No 
car  should  be  placed  for  loading  until  first  inspected  and 
given  needed  repairs.  Unless  we  are  able  to  obtain  these 
desirable  conditions,  our  inspection  or  our  repairs  are  not 
uniform,  or  our  supervisors  are  not  capable  or  efficient,  or 
some  one  is  removing  bad-order  cards  or  causing  cars  to 
leave  inspection  or  repair  yards  before  they  are  in  proper 
condition  for  service. 

Such  practices,  if  they  do  exist,  must  be  corrected  or  we 
cannot  expect  to  establish  the  results  which  are  required  for 
safe  and  economical  operation.  Uniform  inspection  and 
repairs  mean  less  .loss  of  life  and  limb  of  passengers  and 
trainmen,  greater  car  mileage,  fewer  accidents,  less  destruc- 
tion of  equipment  and  property,  less  repeated  shopping  of 
cars,  greater  car  supply,  less  need  for  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment,  decreases  in  the  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, prompt  handling  of  lousiness,  greater  satisfaction  to 
shippers,  better  earnings  for  railroads  and  a  more  satisfac- 
tor}'  dividend  for  stockholders. 
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original  policy  of  the  waue  board,  which  recommended  in-  per  cent,  taking  into  consideration  the  shopmen's  increase. 

crea>es  on  a  siraduatod  -calc.  Ihe  watjes  in  December.  1917,  were,  however,  on  a  higher 

It   >h(juld   !>e  noted,   .ilso.  tliat  a  lomparison   between   the  ba>i>   than   the   average   for  tliat  year,   because   of  the   large 

rates  of  pay  in   191 '>   with  the  single  month  of  December,  number  of  increases  made  by  the  railroads  during  the  last 

1917.   is   likely   to  \)C  misleading,   because  some  classes  of  year  of  private  management,  and  the  increase  for  July,  1919. 

emplovees  had  prior  to  Deceml)er.  1917.  obtained  reductions  over  tiie  average  for  1917  was  given  by  Mr.  Hines  as  45.o 

in  hours   which   resulted  in   their  average  compensation   per  per  cent. 

'  \^ i.;:^.-..    ,  .    ^.       ■   •      .,    -_j:'„.  report    ON   COST   OF   LIVING   DOES   NOT   JUSTIFY   WAGE   INCREASE. 

F.xecutive  officers  of  the  railroad  .-hop  crafts  affiliated  witli^ 
the  Railroad  Employees"  Department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  called  on  Director  General  Hines  on  De- 
cember JO.  just  JK'fore  the  Cummins  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  to  di.-cuss.  accortliftg  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Railroad  Administration,  "the  <|uestion  of  the  cost  of  li\^ 
ing."  which  is  taken  to  mean  that  they  renewed  their  request 
for  a  general  im  rease  in  wages  which  has  l)een  held  in  abev- 
ance  sinee  Au!iu>t.  wlfen  the  Pre>ident  and  Mr.  Hines  asked 
them  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  to  allow  the  government  an 
opportunity  to  tr\    to  reihire  the  i  ost  of  living.-    According 
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hoiit  being  -ub-tantially  increased,  or  increases  in  r.atcs  of 
pav.  or  bnth.  whereas  other  classes  of  emidoyees  secured  cor- 
re-[H)nd ins;  Treatment  only  after  December.  1917.     .      .'      ..' 
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•The  records  do  not  indicate  sei>arately  the  amount  of  puni- 
tive overtime,  but  it  is  i)roliably  true  that  in  Deiember.  1917, 
nunur<.)us  cki:-?<.'=  of  employee?  were  working  jjunitive  over- 
time-to  a  krger  extent  than  in  July.  1<>19.  ^-^       ..•..-.;.,.,,; 
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lia.Ted.  o{>J-'*nii»ari-on-  between  I)eceml»er.  1917,  and  July. 
1919.  I^in-ctor  General  Hine-  reported  that  tlie  average  per- 
eentage.of  increa-e  in. the  unii  lompeii-ation  for  all  railroad 
emidovees   was-.^.V  per. leiu.   wlii(h    would   be   increased   to 
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a[)pro\imately  5o  per  cent  by  including  the  shopmen's  in- 
crease, but  that  be<  ause  of  the  reduction  in  hours  tiie  average 
incrca.-e'in  monihb.  ujmoensation  was  .>2.9  per  cent  or  35.3 


to  tlie  official  announcement.  Mr.  Hines  ex[)l;\ined  that  he 
liojied  to  be  al>le  in  a  few  da}.--  to  give  more  iletinite  advice 
on  this  sul»ject.  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  further  conference 
would  be  held  a  few  days  later.         _.  .     '        ;r : 

On  December  22  Attorney  General  Palmer  issued  a  state- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  rejiort  to  the  pulibe  on  the  results  of 
tile  government"?  campaign  again.-t  the  high  co.-t  of  living, 
in  whieli  he  announced  that  since  .\ugust  it  had  been  held  in 
check,  whereas  statistics  had  u>uall\  .>hown  a  rise  in  prices 
(luring  the  fall  months  and  that  a  droji  may  be  expected 
JKtween  January  1  and  .Man  h  1.  Ihe  report,  whieli  was 
authorized  by  a  committee  of  government  oflkials  that  have 
taken  part  in  tin-  tampaign.  including  Mr.  Hines,  is  under- 
stood to  form  the  l»asis  of  the  izoxernment's  answer  to  anv 
further  watze  demands. 

Ihe  demand*  of  the  .-"lioj)  einplo\ee>  wire  originalh'  jjre- 
.-eiited  in  January  and  were  based  on  an  increase  for  skilled 
mechanics  from  ().S  to  S.>  cents  an- hour.  .Increases  ranging 
from  4  to  9  cent.">  an  hour  were  granted  them  in  Augu.^t  by 
way  of  readjustment  at  the  time.  It  wa~  amiounied  the  gov- 
ernment (ould  not  then  (<)n>ider  turtlier  imrea.ses  to  meet 
the  co.*t  of  living,  because  they  w(nil(l  tend  to  increase  it  still 
further.  Mo-t  of  the  other  organization-  of  railway  cmidoyees 
al>o  pre-eiited  demands,  whi(  h  have  also  been  held  in  abey- 
ance. What  ]>o>ition  they  will  take  in  view  of  the  report 
that  the  cost  of  living  statistics  do  not  justify  further  increases 
ha-  not  yet  been  di.-dosed.  It  was  stated  that  no  definite 
date  had  yet  been  set  for  the  conference  with  the  shopmen, 
lait  H.  M.  Jewell,  head  of  their  committee,  was  quoted  as 
.savins  thev  had  no  intention  of  striking. 
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THI.sk  in>triutii)ii>.  cliVvtivL-  date  of  issue,  supersede  all 
|tre\i()U>   or   Inrilofore  e-\isting  retiuliitions,   and   shall 
not  he  niodiriid  or  revised,  except  by  authority  of  the 
uiiikrsiirned.  -  ./  '       . 

Cat  foremen  will  l>e  held  individually  responsible  for  the 
(•nfomment  of  tliese  instructions,  and  are  to  notify  the  mas- 
iir  lar  builder  m  east-  any  condition  arisen  wherein  they  find 
it  imi>ractical  or  inii>o>sible  to  maintain   the  regulations-  as 

set  forth.    ■■,:.::■  .  ■  :-    ., 

•■■  ■  •;  GENERAL.  ■■■.  '  '  •"■'    ■■•:•"■;"■"     ..-.■  ■  ■:-■':    '■ .  ■- 

•  The  <lata  whith  follows  has  been  worked  ui)  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  transportation  department,  the  oiK-rating 
department  and  all  concerned,  havinu  one  purpose  in  mind; 
nanii'lx.  the  safe  and  ])rompt  movi-ment  of  freight  ec|ui])ment. 
The  conclusions  reached  a-  >et  forth  are  the  re.>ult<  of  }ears 
of  cxix-ricnce  and  the  l>est  judizment  of  the  coml^ined  effort 
of  those  interested  on  thi-  railroad.  It  is.  therefore,  neces- 
sary and  obliiiatory  that  these  instructions  shall  be  lived  uji 
to  literally,  and  no  e\cu>e  whatever  will  be  acce]>ted  for 
disreiiard  of  them.  Good  judgment  is  necessary  in  jnUting 
these  regulation'^  into  i)ractice.      .  ^ 

Knowing  that  certain  things  must  bo  done,  and  issuing  in- 
structions to  do  them,  does  not  alway>  mean  they  will  1)C  car- 
ried out  or  that  the  instruction-  i>sued  will  be  complied  with. 
Something  more  is  required.  Tiie  men  in  charge  must 
Ite  capable  not  only  of  issuing  instructions,  liut  capable  of 
knowing  whether  these  instructions  are  being  complied  with 
or  not,  and  they  should  also  l)e  capal)le  of  turning  the  inter- 
pretation over  to  their  assistants  in  workable  form  and  se- 
lecting men  who  are  capalile  of  com]^lying  with  these  regu- 
lations. 

If  this  statement  is  true,  then  we  should  have  thorough 
capabli-  and  efficient  foremen  in  charge  of  all  stations  who 
know  when  a  car  is  inspected  and  how  to  inspect  it  as  well. 
They  should  know  when  a  car  is  jiroperly  repaired  and 
how  to  repair  it.  If  tlu\-  are  capable  of  doing  x\\\<  tliey 
-h<>uld  then  be  capable  of  selecting  the  right  man  to  ece 
th.it  this  work  is  properlv  performed,  and  so  on  riizht  down 
to  the  point  of  seeing  po-itivel\  that  mglec  t  and  ineftH  ieiicy 
are  never  allowed  to  creej)  into  the  service. 
.  ■  lns]>ectors  should  be  given  trains  to  handle,  as  outlined 
"11  the  charts  on  page  21.  and  they  must  be  ])ermitted  to 
hold  them  a  -ufficient  lengtJi  of  tytiie  to  give  each  car  the 
Heeded  inspection  and  repaiT<~nrYo  shop  defective  cars  out 
lor  repairs.  .After  an  in-i)ector  ha-  shopped  a  car  for  de- 
fects which   make  it  un-jifc    to  be  continued   in   service,  no 


one  -liould  be  permitted  to  *  .lu-e  -ucli  a^car  To  i>e  "placed 
Ijack  in  service  until  the  repair-  for  whi<.h  the  car  ^va^ 
ihoj)ped  have  been  properl\  made,  or  imprc»j*er  repairs  cor- 
rected. One  giving  or  as.-uming  such  authoi^ity  would  by 
his  act  destroy  the  effort  made  toward  oi>taining  -afe  move- 
ment and  jvould  1a^  a  promoter  of  ill  re.-ult-.  Ii  -Imuld  Tie 
considered  just  as  serious  and  dangerou?  for  oik  to  remove 
a  bad-order  card  from  a  defective  car  and  |Krmit  it  to  go 
:■  into  service  without  neces-iary  repair-  Uinji  made,  or  permit 
a  car  to  go  into  .service  with  a  Ijad-order  card  on  it  without 
the  repairs  being  made,  as  it  would  l»e  for  one  to  change  a 
signal  in  front  of  an  a|)proaching  train  oi>eratini;  under  the 
automatic    block  .-y>tem. 

Cars  once  inspected  and  ]).i->ed  as  lie-iHU  ftt  for  servit'e^ 
should  be  in  such  condition  that  when  insjiected  again  at 
the  next  inspection  point  tluy  will  not  be  -hopjK'd  out  for 
defects  that  existeel  at  the  time  of  ]>revious  in-jx'dion.  neither 
-hould  they  fail  while-  in  movement  eluc  to  ^Ueh  ^lefcetsi  in 
other  word-,  -hould  an  in.-pector  pa-s  a  car  as  iR-ing  safe 
and  fit  for. loading  at  Chicago,  that  car  should  be  in  condi- 
tion to  continue  through  to  laeoma  or  any  other  destina-, 
tion  without  being  -hoi>j)ed  out  <tr  breaking  down  in  movie- 
ment.  due  to  defect-  e\i-ting  when  the  ear  wa-  in-pccted  at 
Chicago.  When  a  car  is  repaired  oi^-ihr-  chop  track?  at 
Minneai)olis  for  movement,  to  (^niaha  for  Icuding.  it  -hcnild 
not  be  necessary  to  -hoj)  it  for  defect-  that  e\i-tf<l  when  it 
wa.-  |)lacecl  on  the  .-hop  tracks,  or  for  improjHr  repair-  made 
at  ^liniieapolis,  on  or  l>efore  it*  arrival  at  <  >maha.  Xo 
car  .should  lie, placed  for  loading  until  fir-t  m-jx-cted  and 
given  needed  rejiairs.  I'nle.-s  we  are  able  to  obtain  tlu'se 
de-iral)le  conditions,  our  inspection  or  c»ur  re[>airs  are  not 
uniform,  or  our  supervisors  are  not  capable  f»r  efficient,  or 
-ome  one  is  removing  bad-order  cards  4»r  causing  cars  to 
leave  inspection  or  re])air  yards  l>efore  they  are  in  jiroiH-r 
condition   for  service. 

Such  j)ractiee>\  if  they  do  exist,  must  be  corrected  or  we 
cannot  expect  to 'establish  the  results  wlvjch  are  required  for 
safe  and  economical  o])eration.  Uniform  inspection  and 
repair^  mean  le-s  loss  of  life  and  limli  of  pas^^-ngers  and 
trainmen,  greater  car  mileage,  fewer  accidents,  less  destruc- 
tion of  equijiment  and  ))ropcrtA.  less  repeated  shopping  of 
cars,  greater  car  sujiply,  less  need  for  the  purchase  of  new 
e(|uipment.  decreases  in  the  cost  of  <»)>eration  and  mainte- 
nance. j)rompt  handling  of  liu-ine-s.  gre;ilcr-ati>f action  to 
-hipj)ers.  better  earnings  for  railroads  and  a  riv>resati>faG- 
torv  dividend  for  stockholders.     ■   ''^ '. :;  .^  v  ■  ";  ■  \ .   V-  .'     \    '^'■■ 


V. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  CAR  INSPECTORS  proper  condition  to  go  forward  over  the  route  they  are  in- 

A  copy  of  these  instructions  will  be  issued  to  all  car  in-     tended  to  pass, 
spectors.     They  will  be  examined  by  their  respective  fore-         3.  Q — What  parts  of  a  car  require  the  most -careful  inspec- 
men.  general  foremen  or  district  general'  car  foremen.     In-     tion? 

spectors  are  required  to  sign  an  acknowledgement  as  having  Answer — Wheels  for  various  defects,  especially  seams  in 
received  and  understood  these  instructions,  and  all  foremen  The  throat  of  the  flange,  loose  wheels,  arch  bars,  column  bolts 
or  chief  inspectors  will  keep  complete  information  of  this  and  nuts,  foundation  brake  gear,  including  the  condition  of 
in-  their  offices  for  present  and  any  future  emplo}ce^  cf  this     hangers,  cotter  keys  and  pins,  ratchet  pawls,  keys  and  wheels, 

draft  or  pulling  attachments,  doors  and  roofs  of  box  and 
other  hovise*or  stock  cars.  The  lading,  especially  where  its 
safe  movement  depends  on  blocks,  stakes,  wires  and  other 
fastenings,  or  is  improperly  distributed  and  liable  to  con- 
tribute to  derailments  or  heated  journals.  Also  all  safety 
appliance  defects,  as  covered  by  the  interstate  laws,  journal 
box  bolts   and   nuts,  journal   bearings,  journals,  axles   and 


class  on  the  following  form: 

Record  of  Examination  of  Freight  Car  Inspectors 

Xanie    Inspector  at   Station, 

has  been   examined   for   (kind)    Car   Inspector.    Answered 

correctly    on    first   examinatu^n ,   or    per   cent,    out 

of    .  .  .  .' questions    put   to    him. 

Answered  correctly  on   second  examination    ,  or    

per  cent,   out  of questions   put  to  him. 

Answered    correctly    on    third    examination    or    lubrication. 

per  cent,  out  of    questions   rut  to   him.  a      r^        \         ^x.  ^  .-ji  i  i  i-i 

OK  to  he  showr  on'osite  numhers  of  questions  answered  corfcctiy.  and  4.  Q — Are  the  parts  mentioned  above  tlic  Only  ones  which 

X  after   numhers  of  questions  answered   incorrectly.      After   second  or   third        .should    rCCCive    Carcful    attention    whcn    inspecting   CarS  ? 
txamiuation.  the  questions  Tarked  X,  if  ai'swcred  correctly,  will  be  marked  .  -^  ...  1,11. 

OK.  Answer — >^o.     All  parts  of  a  car  should  be  given  atten- 

auESTioN  NUMBERS  tion  and  consideration,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  nut  or 

I'nder   (Question   Numbers   the   question   should   be  given  cotter  key  missing  from  certain  parts  of  cars  of  some  con- 

with  simple  space  provided  for  the  proper  marking  on  stand-  stiuction  permits  parts  to  fall  on  the  track,  that  might  cause 

ings. 


an  accident  and  be  attended  with  a  considerable  loss  of  prop- 


Examined  bv. 


Car  Foreman. 
General  Car  Foreman. 


A- 


.\s.st.  M.  C.  B.  or  Dist.  G.  C.  F. 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF    FREIGHT    CAR    INSPECTORS 

-Applicant  to  be  eligible  as  car  inspector  must 


Hoquiam, 


liave  one  year  or  more  experience  in  the  car  depart- 
ment as  a  car  repairman  or  builder. 

B — The  applicant  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  45  years. 

C — The  applicant  must  pass  the  examination  for 
sight  and  hearing. 

D — The  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  manuscript  and 
print. 

E — The  applicant  must  write  all  answers  to  questions  as 


I 


d4' 


ertv 

5. 


if  not  loss  of  life.' 

Q — Why  is  ."special  mention  made  of  seams  in  the  throat 
of  wheel  flanges  and  loose  wheels? 

Answer — These  defects  are  at  times  very  difficult  to  dis- 


shown  in  the  examination,  after  he  has  studied  them  for  at     cover  and  frequently  cause  serious  and  expensive  accidents. 


least  30  days. 

F — The  applicant  must  answer  75  per  cent  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  examination  orally  from  memory. 

G^The  applicant  if  failing  in  the  first  examination  may 
l>e  examined  again  in  30  days. 


6.  Q — Why  are  arch  bars,  column  bolts  and  nuts  men- 
tioned ? 

Answer — It  is  well  known  that  it  often  happens  thai  a  very 
small  crack  or  fracture  in  an  arch  bar  results  in  its  ^lure. 
A  broken  column  bolt  or  nuts  missing  from  the  column  bolt 


H — The  applicant  failing  in  the  second  examination  may     allows  the  bars  to  distort  and  fail,  which  frequently  cause 


again  l>e  examined  for  a  third  time  within  30  days. 

I — The  applicant  failing  for  the  third  time  will  not  be 
considered  eligible  as  an  inspector. 

J — A  record  of  examination  of  the  applicant  will  ])e  kept 
in  the  file  of  the  local  car  foreman  for  reference. 


accidents. 

7.  Q — Why  are  foundation  brake  gear  and  certain  de- 
railed parts  mentioned? 

Answer — For  the  reasons  given  in  the  answer  to  Question 
No.  4,  also  for  the  reason  that  if  the  foundation  brake  gear 


K — No  inspector  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in  service  should  become  disconnected  the  brake  would  be  inoperative, 
as  an  inspector  unless  he  has  complied  with  the  above  re-  and  if  the  foundation  brake  gear  should  be  too  low  when 
quirements.  the  car  is  loaded  it  will  strike  switch  rails  and  crossings  and 

L — Examination  of  car   inspectors  will  be  made  by  the     might  cause  an  accident  or  a  derailment.     In  addition,  the 
car  foreman,  general  car  foreman,  district  general  car  fore-     hand  brakes  should  be  maintained  in  a  good  operative  con- 
dition at  all  times,  so  that  when  a  car  is  being  handled  alone 
its  speed  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  hand  brakes. 

8.  Q — Why  is  mention  made  of  draft  or  pulling  attach- 
ments ? 

Answer — It  is  necessary  that  certain  essential  parts  of  the 


man  or  assistant  master  car  builder. 

EXAMINATION   aUESTIONS   FOR   FREIGHT  CAR   INSPECTORS 

1.  Q — What  are  the  duties  of  a  car  inspector? 


.\nswer — To  inspect  all  cars,  keep  such  records  as  he  may 
receive  instructions  to  keep  from  proper  officers,  and  to  see     various  forms  or  typ^  of  such  attachments  be  maintained  to 

a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  to  insure  safe  movement  of 
the  car. 

9.  Q — Why  are  doors  and  roofs  of  box  and  other  house  or 
stock  cars  mentioned? 

Answer — Doors  and  fixtures  frequently  l)ecome  defective, 
2.  Q — W^hat  is  the  most  important  duty  of  an  inspector?  to  the  extent  that  the  doors  are  liable  to  swing  out  and  strike 
Answer — To  see  that  cars  and  lading  are  in  a  safe  and     a  passing  train  or  fall  on  the  track,  and  roofs,  on  account 


that  no  cars  are  allowed  to  go  forward-  which  have  defects 
which  render  them  unsafe  or  that  have  any  Interstate  Safety 
Appliance  defects,  and  when  not  engaged  in  inspecting  to 
repair  and  assist  in  making  such  repairs  to  the  equipment 
as  is  needed  to  improve  its  condition. 


\ 
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of  faulty  construction  or  decay  or  age,  are  liable  to  be  blown 
off  and  fall  on  the  track  and  cause  an  accident. 

10.  Q — Have  you  any  detailed  instructions  relative  to  the 
way  the  different  character  of  lading  should  be  placed  on 
•cars  and  secured  to  insure  its  safe  movement  over  railroads? 

Answer — Yes.  The  latest  revised  "Rules  Governing  the 
Loading  of  Stone,  etc.,  Loading  and  Carrying  of  Structural 
Materials,  Plates,  Rails,  Girders,  etc.,"  as  prescribed  by  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 

11.  Q — Where  it  is  found  that  these  rules  and  cuts  do 
not  apply  to  lading  being  prepared  for  shipment,  what  should 
be  done? 

Answer — Special  instructions  must  be  asked  for. 

12.  Q — Do  you  understand  that  railroads  are  liable  to  a 
iine  for  hauling  cars  with  Safety  Appliance  Act  defects? 

Answer — I  do. 

13.-  Q — What  do  the  Safety  Applicance  Act  defects  con- 
sist of? 

Answer — Defective  couplers  and  parts  that  make  the 
couplers  inoperatiw  to  the  extent  that  they  will  not  couple 
in  impact,  or  if  the  coupler  is  less  than  31J^  inches  or  more 
than  34^/2  inches  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  center  line 
of  the  coupler  shank,  defective  uncoupling  mechanism,  hand 
or  air  brakes,"  hand  holds,  steps,  ladders,  running  boards  or 
other  parts  covered,  and  to  be  found  in  the  rules  for  the  in- 
spection of  safety  appliances. 


16.  Q — Is  there  any  other  information  concerning  air 
brakes,  their  operation  and  maintenance  that  it  is  important 
that  inspectors  become  familiar  with? 

Answer — Yes.  The  air  brake  rules,  which  treat  on  the 
details  of  this  subject,  contain  important  information  that 
each  inspector  should  become  familiar  with. 

17.  Q — What  piston  travel  should  be  maintained  on  car 
equipment  ? 

Answer — On  cars  equipped  with  automatic  slack  adjusters 
it  should  not  be  less  than  7  in.  nor  more  than  8  in.  when 
the  car  is  standing.*  When  brakes  are  applied  on  cars 
not  equipped  with  automatic  slack  adjusters  the  piston  travel 
must  be  from  5  in.  to  7  in.,  and  in  adjusting  piston  travel  it 
should  be  6  in.,  as  per  rules  and  regulations  governing  air 
brakes  and  air  signals. 

18.  Q — \Miat  is  the  underlying  idea  or  principle  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association  rules? 

Answer — To  facilitate  the  interchange  of  cars;  to  estab- 
lish uniformity  of  practice  in  inspecting  and  repairing  them, 
and  in  rendering  bills  for  such  repairs.  Also  to  make  car 
owners  responsible  for  and  chargeable  with  repairs  to  their 
cars  necessitated  by  ordinar}-  wear  and  tear  in  fair  service. 

19.  Q — When  is  a  company  operating  the  cars  of  another 
company  responsible  for  defects  on  such  cars? 

Answer — When  the  defects  are  dye  to  unfair  usage,  derail- 
ment or  accident,  and  for  improper  repairs  made  by  it  to 

)Chanmng 


[naicares  Stock  Runs 

.       Timed  Freigfjt 

^'  •        Feeding  Station 

O  -       inspect ioi^  Given  Timed  Freiglit 

■  J  '  .  ,     Stock  Runs 

^        •  •  •      Ottier  Trains  and  small  originating 


Stations  tvtticn  are  Responsible  for  all  Cars  set  into  Trains       Council  Stuffs,  j  ^Z^/"-^ "  ^  ^ 


i£ji_JiCra'^irlte 


locally  and  Road  work  in  Prescribed  L  imits. 
iZ^  Indicates  same  as  S^  except  Trains  passing  fbrougti  mil 

receii/e  t^o  Z  Inspection  '«"«wo"<^  r     ,      ^^    _    ^ 

The  Lines  of  the  Chicago,  IVIilwaukcee  &  St.  Paul,  Showing  the  Thi»ough    Freight    Runs   and    the   Ciass   of    inspection    Division    Points 


14.  Q — Why  is  it  essential  that  journal  boxes,  journal 
bearings,  axles  and  lubrication  be  maintained  in  good  con- 
dition? 

Answer — To  prevent  failures  of  such  parts  in  service 
and  the  expense  and  delay  to  cars  and  freight  on  account  of 
setting  out  cars  on  the  line  for  repairs. 

15.  Q — What  attention  should  inspectors  give  to  air 
brakes  ? 

Answer — They  should  see  that  the  air  hose,  pipes  and 
other  parts  are  maintained  in  such  condition  as  to  keep  the 
brakes  in  good  oj-)erative  condition;  that  the  brake  cylinders, 
triple  valves,  high  speed  reducing  valves,  slack  adjusters, 
safety  valves  and  dirt  collectors  are  cleaned  on  all  cars,  as 
provided  for  in  the -Master  Car  Builders'  Association  Code 
of  Rules  or  other  existing  instructions. 

Supplementary  reservoirs  on  passenger  train  cars  equipped 
with  the  LN  brake  equipment  must  be  cut  in  when  such  cjfrs 
are  in  passenger  trains,  but  supplementary'  reser\'oirs  must  be 
cut-out  when  passenger  train  cars  equipped  with  the  LN 
equipment  are  put  in  freight  trains. 


such  cars;  also  for  certain  other  improper  repairs,  which  are 
provided  for  in  the  M.  C.  B.  rules. 

20.  Q — What  cars  must  be  accepted  in  interchange? 

Answer-^— All  cars  that  are  in  safe  and  serviceable  condi- 
tion that  are  free  from  any  safety  appliance  defect  and 
otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  the  M.  C.  B.  rules. 

21.  Q — Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  safe  and  serviceable 
condition  of  cars  offered  in  interchange?        f 

Answer — The  receiving  road  in  all  cases  not  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  M.  C.  B.  rules. 

22.  Q — Under  what  condition  would  you,  as  delivering 
inspector,  issue  an  M.  C.  B.  defect  card? 

Answer — When  the  company  which  I  represent  is  respon- 
sible for  defects  according  to  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  for  which 
a  card  is  requested. 

23.  Q — Under  what  condition  would  you  refuse  to  issue 
a  defect  card? 

Answer — If  the  owner  of  the  car  is  responsible  under  the 

*Tln.s  is  added  as  a  word  of  caiiticn  when  passenger  train  cars  arc  em- 
ployed in  freight  train  service. 
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"M.  C.  B.  rules  for  the  defects  for  which  the  card  is  requested 
to  cover. 

24.  Q — When  should  a  bad-order  card  be  attached  to  a 


car: 


Answer — In  every  instance  that  the  car  or  lading  is  found 
to  be  defective. 


CARS    AT    ORIGINATING    POINTS. 


(Referring  principally  to  stations,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Omaha.  Kansas  City,  Coburg,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  South  St.'  Paul,  Aberdeen,  Mitchell,  Sioux  City, 


CLASS   1   INSPECTION. 

# 

Class  No.  1  inspection,  otherwise  known  as  originating 
or  initial  inspection  and  repairs  to  equipment  coming-  empty 
or  loaded  to  our  lines,  also  covering  the  necessary  action  on 
loaded  equipment  before  leaving  the  initial  point  of  loading. 

The  greatest  responsibility  we  hold  as  a  department\is, 
with  respect  to  seeing  that  we  have  as  nearly  a  perfect  car 
for  any  particular  lading  or  routing  over  our  lines  as  pos- 
sible, and  also  to  see  that  the  load  is  so  placed  in  the  car  by 
the  consignor  that  it  does  not  cause  damage  to  the  car  or 
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Rapid   City,  Mobridge,   Spokane,   Seattle,  Tacoma  and  all 
originating  stations.) 

A  daily  inspection  should  be  made  of  every  freight  car 
standing  in  yards,  industry  tracks  or  at  loading  stations  at 
all  points  on  the  railroad  where  carmen  are  stationed.  Where 
conditions  will  permit,  each  inspector  should  be  assigned  to 
a  particular  part  of  this  work.  Defects  discovered  should 
be.  either  repaired  at  once  or  so  marked  that  they  will  be 
readily  noted  by  car  repairers  or  box  packers,  in  cases  where 
car  inspectors  cannot  handle  the  work  due  to  local  condi- 
tions. The  maximum  time  trains  may  be  held  for  Class 
No.  1  inspection  is  five  hours,  less  time  when  possible.  Cars 
are  to  be  set  out  if  the  work  cannot  be  completed  in  this 
period,  provided  it  is  desired  to  move  the  train.  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  some  of  the  work  necessary  in  placing  trains 
in  proper  condition  at  No.  1  stations: 


itself,  thereby  co-operating  to  the  extent  of  having  the  ship- 
ment and  equipment  reach  its  destination  and  the  consignee 
in  the  condition  and  time  that  it  should,  thus  overcoming 
unnecessary  expenditures  and  complaints  from  shippers. 
For  this  reason  there  must  be  the  very  closest  co-operation 
between  all  employees  of  this  department  and  those  who  are 
placing  the  loads  in  the  car,  both  at  freight  houses,  indus- 
trial plants  and  all  other  similar  loading  points,  to  see  that 
the  M.  C.  B.  rules  are  strictly  observed,  both  in  open  and 
closed  cars,  to  protect  the  lading  en  route  against  shifting 
and  otherwise,  and  also  on  double  and  triple  loads,  to  see 
that  they  are  carefully  built  up  to  insure  safe  movement  in 
line  with  current  M.  C.  B.  loading  rules.  These  rules,  as 
in  effect,  are  revised  from  year  to  year  and  are  perfected  to 
cover  the  interchange  of  equipment  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  important  to  remember  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
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necessity  of  providing  proper  doorway  protection  and  block- 
ing on  house  cars  to  overcMne  damage  to  the  lading  and 
injury  at  the  doorway  en  route. 

Granting  that  all  of  the  previous  requirements  have  been 
complied  with,  the  car  is  accepted  for  train  service  to  its 
destination  and  should  proceed  without  serious  difficulty. 
Primarily  intermediate  inspection  is  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  protection  on  defects  occurring  through  unfair 
service  that  impair  the  strength  or  serviceability  of  the  car. 

There  would,  naturally,  seem  to  be  little  use  for  inter- 
mediate inspection,  but  when  taken  collectively  the  division 
of  our  railroad  centers  are  so  distributed  that  when  the 
equipment  reaches  these  intermediate  terminals  it  has  cov- 
ered approximately  from  150  to  300  miles,  and  the  service 
demands  an  examination  of  the  running  gear,  a  re-examina- 
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tion  and  repair  of  all  air  brakes  and  care  and  attention  to 
lubrication  and  packing,  which  a^  a  rule  is  handled  in  about 
three  to  five  minutes  to  a  car. 

METHOD  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  IN   MAKIKG   INITIAL  INSPECTION. 

The  inspectors  on  the  string  as  it  reaches  the  receiving 
yard  are  two  ground  men,  one  roof  man  and  two  following^ 
up  men,  and,  where  the  interchange  demands  it,  the  same 
number  starting  from  each  end  of  the  string,  except  the  roof 
man.  At  this  time  inspection  is  made  for  all  handling  line 
defects  under  existing  requirements,  repairing  all  yard  de- 
fects, such  as  nuts  on  box  bolts,  carry  irons,  colunm  bolts, 
draft  gear  attachments,  also  brake  connection  bolts  and  cot- 
ters, brake  shoes  and  keys,  brake  hangers  and  parts,  and 
all  connections  of  the  hand-brake  attachments.  In  many 
cases  applying  brake  beams  in  the  train  yard  is  necessary 
in  order  to  overcome  switching  any  car  to  the  shop  track 
unless  absolutely  necessan-.    The  finish  of  the  string  is  then 


taken  for  switching  and  advanced  to  the  receiving  yard  as 
a  rule,  where  the  air  brake  test,  repairing  and  bex  packing 
is  covered.  The  disposition  of  through  business  under  such 
arrangements  can  be  based  on  the  interchange,  of  8,000  loads 
and  3,000  empties  every  24  hours,  with  an  average  of  one 
car  out  of  ten  as  a  cripple  to  the  repair  track.  This  indi- 
cates why  a  plea  is  made  for  better  equipment  at  the  initial 
point  of  loading  to  overcome  serious  delays  that  must  be 
faced  en  route  if  such  action  is  not  taken,  and  which  is  kept 
constantly  before  us  by  the  transportation  department. 

CLASS   2  INSPECTION. 

Class  No.  2  inspection,  otherwise  termed  as  that  attention 
given  cars  passing  from  one  grand  division  to  another  or 
having  operated  300  to  500  miles  without  previously  having 
had  either  No.  1  or  No.  2  inspection. 

This  class  of  inspection  contemplates  suitable  attention 
being  given  cars  at  certain  definitely  assigned  divisional 
points  and  small  originating  and  interchange  stations.  Under 
this  classification  wheels  and  axles  should  be  given  careful 
inspection.  Brake  shoes  having  a  reddish  color  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  long  application  of  the  brakes  which 
heat  the  wheels,  and  the  latter  should  be  carefully  examined 
for  cracks  in  the  plates.  Box  lids  should  be  opened  and 
the  condition  of  the  lubrication  and  journals  ascertained. 
Any  bearing  showing  an  indication  of  heating  should  re- 
ceive the  necessary  attention. 

Draft  gear  and  couplers  should  be  examined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  defects  that  may  have  come  into  existence. 
Safety  appliances  must  be  repaired  when  found  defective. 

Brake  beams  and  connections  should  be  examined  to  see 
that  they  are  up  and  in  proper  and  safe  condition.  Brakes 
should  be  tested  by  the  incoming  engine  making  a  20-lb. 
reduction  from  a  70-lb.  train  line  pressure  and  the  brakes 
left  set  while  the  inspection  is  being  made.  The  condition 
of  truck  sides  and  arch  bars  should  also  be  observed  and  all 
missing  nuts  replaced  and  loose  nuts  tightened  up. 

Inspectors  should  so  locatK^hemselves  in  the  yard  that 
the  train  will  pass  them,  when  emeriflg  their  respective  yard, 
with  a  view  of  discovering  loose  and  defective  wheels  and 
brake  gear. 

CLASS   3   INSPECTION. 

Class  No.  3  inspection,  othen\ise  termed  as  that  attention 
given  equipment  coming  into  a  terminal  and  having  recently 
received  a  No.  2  inspection  at  least  within  a  distance  of 
300  miles  and  where  engines  are  changed. 

Inspectors  should  locate  themselves  in  their  respective 
yards  so  as  to  have  the  entire  train  pass  them,  observing 
closely  and  providing  remedy  for  pounding  wheels,  brake 
beams  and  connections  down  or  loose,  hot  bearings,  defec- 
tive draft  attachments  and  related  parts  and  violations  of 
federal  safety  appliance  requirements.  After  defects  that 
were  discovered  oh  the  train  have  been  remedied,  inspectors 
must  proceed  to  make  further  inspection  if  time  wilj  permit. 

INSPECTORS    LOCATED    AT    ISOLATED    STATIONS    AND    LARGE    KANU- 

FACTITRING  PLANTS. 

There  are  many  points  on  the  system,  especially  at  large 
terminals,  such  as  the  Bearing  plant  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  at  Chicago;  Montgomery'  Ward  &  Co., 
Chicago;  Solvay  Coke  Plant  at  Milwaukee;  the  Washburn- 
Crosby  Co.  at  Minneapolis;  packing  plants  at  Sioux  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Spokane;  cereal  mills  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
etc.,  where  high  class  competitive  freight  is  loaded  and  re- 
ceived. Cars  are  made  empty  and  unless  carefully  watched 
are  apt  to  be  reloaded  out  on  our  line  in  defective  condi- 
tion, due  to  defective  running  gear  or  improf)er  body  con- 
struction for  loading  with  some  other  commodity,  both  open- 
ing an  avenue  to  damage  claims  and  excessive  delay  en  route. 

Adequate  words  could  not  be  found  in  praise  of  car  in- 
spectors who  do  their  whole  duty  at  points  like  these,  where 
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they   are   away   from   any   immediate   supervision,   and   can  area  saturated  with  fuel  or  lubricating  oil  and  then  covered 

assist  so  greatly  to  see  that  only  proper  cars  for  any  speci-  with  fresh  earth.     (1697.) 

fied  loading  are  allowed  to  be  considered  for  outbound  move-  Keep  lighted  lanterns  away  from  inflammable  freight. — 
ment  over  the  railroad,  and  where  improper  methods  are  It  is  assumed  that  wrecks  always  contain  leaking  and  dam- 
followed  in  the  use  of  or  delivery  of  cars,  either  loaded  or  aged  packages  and  lighted  lanterns  or  other  flames  should 
empty,  that  instant  report  is  given  so  that  proper  precau-  not  be  taken  into  or  near  cars  containing  inflammable  freight. 


tions  can  be  taken  and  the  remedy  applied.  Cars  being 
delivered  loaded  when  found  defective  on  account  of  no 
door  protection  being  provided,  in  accordance  with  M.  C.  B. 
rules,  or  where  cars  marked  for  rough  freight  are  delivered 


(1946.) 

Ventilate  all  cars  containing  inflammable  freight. — All 
cars  containing  inflammable  freight  must  be  opened  for  ven- 
tilation and  all  packages  protected  by  red  labels  and  all 


on  request  for  merchandise  cars  or  otherwise,  or  any  other  cylinders  of  compressed  gases  removed  to  a  safe  place.     (1,- 

irregularities  coming  to  notice  day  by  day,  should  never  be  946.) 

dropped  until  someone  has  seen  to  it  that  lax  methods  are  Remove  yellow  labeled  substances. — All  substances  spilled 

avoided  and  stopped.     In  order  to  carry  such  a  plan  out  it  from  broken  packages  protected  by  yellow  labels  should  be 

is  always  well  for  car  inspectors  to  commence  the  day  by  removed  to  a  safe  place.     (1946.) 


going  over  all  cars  to  note  especially  those  fit  for  loading, 
marking  out  any  which  cannot  satisfactorily  be  loaded,  as- 
signing the  various  grades  of  equipment  to  meet  require- 
ments, having  in  mind  the  territory  on  the  system  where  they 
are  to  be  made  empty,  and  using  good  judgment  in  assuna- 
ing  that  they  must  make  a  round  trip  at  least  so  far  as  their_t} 
physical  condition  is  concerned,  and  also  that  they  will  be  fl 
fit  to  carry  A  full  return  load  of  such  commodities  as  orig- 
inate in  the  territory  from  which  they  are  to  return.  It  is 
also  well  to  remember  when  desirable  to  get  cars  to  home 
connections  full  knowledge  of  the  character  and  directiori  of 
the  prevailing  loading  is  necessary,  so  that  proper  loaded 
movement  may  result.  In  carrying  out  the  actual  work  on 
cars  handled,  it  is  well  to  do  the  inside  work  first,  then  go 


Cover  inflammable  liquids  with  dry  earth. — All  inflam- 
mable liquids  spilled  from  broken  packages  or  tank  cars 
must  be  covered  with  dry  earth  before  a  lighted  lantern, 
torch,  or  an  engine  is  used  in  the  vicinity.     (1946.j 

Handling  spilled  acids. — When  acids  are  spilled  in  cars- 
the  floors  should  be  covered  with  dry  earth,  swept  clean  and 
ushed  with  water.     (1946.) 

Use  judgment  to  avoid  fires. — Good  judgment  is  necessary 
to  avoid  fires  and  useless  sacrifice  of  property.     (1951.) 

Handle  oil  cars  in  daytime  or  use  electric  lights. — Dis- 
pense with  all  naked  lights  or  fires  possible  when  oil  cars  are 
leaking.  Handle  wrecked  oil  cars  during  daylight  hours  or 
use  electric  incandescent  lights  or  electric  flashlights.  (1952.) 

Keep  lanterns  on  side  from  which  wind  is  blowing. — When 


over  the  draft  gear,  brakes,  roof,  safety  appliances,  trucks  handling  leaking  tank  cars  having  "inflammable"  placards- 

and  packing  in  the  order  named.     The  remarks  made  herein  keep  lanterns  used  for  signalling  on  side  from  which  wind 

also  apply  equally  to  one-man  stations  at  outlying  points  is  blowing  and  as  high  in  air  as  possible,  and  keep  lighted 

along  the  railroad.     There  is  always  more  or  less  shorttige  pipes,  cigars  and  cigarettes  away.     The  ash  pan  and  firebox 

of  equipment,  especially  the  better  grade  of  cars,  and  where  of  a  locomotive  or  steam  derrick  is  also  a  source  of  danger, 

such  equipment  is  being  misused  through  loading  with  rub-  (1953.)  , 

ish   or   otherwise,    report   must   be   made    and    the    practice         Drain    leaking    oil    to    prevent    spreading. — Prevent    the 

stopped.  spread  of  oil  by  collecting  it  in  any  available  vessels  or  drain- 

{To  be  continued.)  ing  it  into  a  hole  at  a  safe  distance  from  track.       Do  not 

drain  into  sewers  or  streams  of  water.     A  stream  of  oil  on 

^„  ,-,wr^,  /-.onrr-o  RAftiiDLJi  c-rc  the  ground  should  be  dammed  and  dry  earth  be  thrown  on 

BUREAU  OF  EXPLOSIVES  PAMPHLETS  ^,^^  ^.^^.^  ^^  .^  ^^11^^^^     (195^^ 

Two  pamphlets,  Nos.  20-1  and  20- J,  have  recently  been         Do   not   drag   wrecked   tank    cars. — Wrecked    tank   cars 

is^ed  to  wreck  crews   and   car  inspectors   respectively   by  should  be  carefully  jacked  into  position  and  should  not  be 

the  Bureau  of  Explosives.     Copies  of  the  pamphlet  follow  moved  by  dragging  except  as  a  last  resort.     All  shocks  and 

and  the  full  text  of  the  regulations,  from  which  the  instruc-  jars  that  might  produce  sparks  or  friction  should  be  avoided, 

tions  are  compiled,  can  be  referred  to  readily  by  means  of  (1955.) 

the  reference  to  the  Rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  at  the         Handling  leaking  tank   cars. — Do  not   transport  leaking 

end  of  each  paragraph.  tank  cars  unnecessarily.     Safety  in  short  movements  may 


INSTHUCTIONS  TO   WORK  CBEWS. 

Prevent  fires  at'  wrecks. — The  most  important  point  in 
handling  wrecks  is  to  prevent  fires,  especially  if  explosives 
or  inflammables  are  involved.     (1697,  1946.) 

Remove  explosives  to  a  safe  place. — All  explosives,  includ- 
ing broken  packages,  should  be  removed  to  a  safe  place,  be- 
fore beginning  to  clear  a  wreck.     (1697.) 

Prevent  sparks  in  using  tools,  etc. — Every  precaution  must 
be  used  to  prevent  sparks  when  using  tools,  crane  or  locomo- 
tive to  clear  wreck.     (1697.) 

Saturate  explosives  remaining  on  ground. — ^Where  proba- 
bility of  explosives  remaining  on  the  ground  or  in  the  wreck 
exists  it  should  be  saturated  thoroughly  with  water.     (1697.) 


be  secured  by  attaching  a  vessel  under  small  leaks.  Cover 
tracks  with  fresh  earth  in  rear  to  prevent  fire  overtaking  car. 
Allow  no  smoking  and  keep  engines  away.  If  traffic  is  not 
obstructed  contents  of  leaking  tank  cars  should  be  transferred. 
(1956.) 

KSep  lights  away  from  empty  tank  cars. — Keep  lights 
away  from  empty  or  partially  empty  tank  cars.     (1957.) 

Do  not  use  water  to  quench  oil  fires. — When  oil  catches 
fire  it  should  be  smothered  if  possible  by  the  use  of  earth, 
steam  or  wet  blankets.  Water  will  not  quench  an  oil  fire. 
(1958.) 

Leaks  at  bottom  outlet  valves. — Leaks  at  unloading  valves 
may  possibly  be  stopped  by  removing  the  dome  cover  on  top  ^ 


Handle  dynamite  with  extra  care.— W^ater  on  dynamites     of  tank  and  by  moving  the  valve-rod  handle  in  the  dome  back 


will  not  make  it  safe  from  shocks  or  blows,  so  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  such  explosives  be  handled  with  extra  care, 
even  if  wet.     (1697.) 

Handling  fulminates  in  'dfrecks.—M\xmg,  with  wet  earth 
makes  all  explosives  safer  to  handle.  In  case  fulminate  has 
1t)een  scattered  by  a  wreck,  after  the  wreck  has  been  cleared 
the  wet  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  removed  and  the 


and  forth  a  few  times.  (1959.) 

Dome  covers  must  not  be  removed  while  pressure  ex- 
ists.— Do  not  removt  dome  covers  of  tank  cars  containing 
inflammable  liquids  until  satisfied,  by  lifting  safety  valve, 
that  no  pressure  exists  in  tank.     (1959.) 

Keep  trespassers  away. — Guards  should  be  placed  to  keep 
trespassers  at  a  safe  distance.     (1955,  1956.) 
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liquids  with   flash  points  lower  than   20   deg.   F.   may  be 

Special   inspection   of  cars   necessary   before   loading  ex-  shipped   in  ordinary  tank  cars  that  have  been  tested  with 

plosives. — Certified  cars  to  be  used  for  explosives,  must  be  cold-water  pressure  of  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  so  stenciled, 

carefully  inspected  inside  and  outside  to  see  that  the  roof  provided  that  the  vapor  tension  of  the  liquid  does  not  exceed 

and  sides  have  no  loose  boards,  holes,  or  cracks,  or  unpro-  10  lb.  per  sq.  in.     (1824-j.) 

tected  decayed  spots  liable  to  hold  sparks  and  start  a  fire;  Description  of  casing  head  products. — Casing  head  gaso- 

that  the  king  bolts  or  draft  bolts  are  properly  protected,  and  line  may  be  described  as  gasoline,  casing  head  gasoline  or 

that  there  are  no  uncovered  iron  or  nails  projecting  from  casing  head  naptha  when  the  vapor  pressure  does  not  exceed 

the  floor  or  sides  of  the  car  which  might  injure  packages  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  but  when  the  vapor  pressure  exceeds  10 

explosives;  also  that  the  floor  is  in  good  condition  and  has  lb.  per  sq.  in.  it  must  be  described  as  liquified  petroleum 

been  cleanly  swept  before  the  car  is  loaded  and  that  the  gas.     (1824-k.) 

journal  boxes  have  been  examined  and  that  they  are  properly  Liquified  petroleum  gas  permitted  in  insulated  tank  cars. 

covered,  packed  and  oiled,  and  that  the  air  brakes  and  hand-  — Liquid   petroleum  gas  of  vapor   pressure,   not   exceeding 

brakes  are  in  condition  for  service.     (1661,  1662.)  15  lb.  from  April  1  to  October  1,  and  20  lb.  from  October  1 

Car  certificates  necessary. — Car  certificates  certifying  to  to  April  1,  when  shipped  in  tank  cars  must  be  shipped  in 

the  proper  condition  of  the  car  must  be  executed  in  triplicate  special  insaluted  tank  cars  approved  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Asso- 

by  the  car  inspector.     (1665.)  ciation.     (1824-k.) 

Inspection  of  explosives  from  connecting  lines  required. —  Guard  against  hot  journals  on  inflammable   cars. — Cars 

Certified  cars,  containing  explosives,  when  offered  in  inter-  bearing  "inflammable"  placards  and  cars  adjacent  to  them 

change,  must  be  carefully  inspected  by  the  receiving  line  and  must  be  watched  with  extra  care  to  discover  hot  journals, 

must  not  be  forwarded  until  all  violations  have  been  cor-  and  every  possible  precaution  taken  to  avoid  igniting  vapors 

rected.     Lading  should  also  be  inspected  if  practicable  and  when  leakage  is  discovered.     (1908.) 

it  must  be  inspected  when  the  car  shows  evidence  of  rough  Stop  leaking  tank  cars  and  keep  lights  a-ivay. — All  unnec- 

treatment.    Only  electric  lights  should  be  used  when  inspec-  essary  movement  of  tank  cars  discovered  leaking  in  transit 

tion  is  made  after  daylight  hours.     (1654.)  loaded    with   an    inflammable   or   corrosive   liquid   must   be 

Company  material  not  exempt. — Company   material   and  stopped,  and  the  unsafe  condition  corrected.     Lanterns  or 

supplies  must  be  handled  in  accordance,  with  the  regulations,  other  naked  lights  must  be  kept  away  from  cars  protected 

(1404,  1704.)  with  inflammable  placards  and  on  the  side  from  which  the 

Inspect  explosive  cars  frequently,  aHd  give  notice  if  set  wind  is  blowing  and  as  high  in  the  air  as  possible.     Electric 

out. — Cars    containing    explosives    must    be    inspected    at  lights   should  be  used  whenever  practicable.      Good   judg- 

every  opportunity  to  guard  against  hot  boxes  or  other  de-  ment  is  necessary  to  avoid  fires  and  useless  sacrifice  of  prop 


fects.  When  set  out  short  of  destination  notice  must  be 
given,  and  all  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  accidents. 
(1690.) 


erty.     (19Q9,  1951,  1953.) 

Handle  oil  cars  in  daytime  or  use  electric  lights. — ^Naked 
lights  or  fires  should  not  be  used  when  oil  cars  are  leaking. 


Stenciling  on  tank  cars  necessary. — Tank  cars  must  com-  Wrecked  oil  cars  should  be  handled  during  daylight  hours,  or 

ply  with  M.  C.  B.  specifications  and  must  be  stenciled  to  electric  incandescent  lights,  or  portable  electric  flashlights 

show  such  compliance.  When  not  so  stenciled,  or  if  leaking,  used.     (1952.) 

or  any  defects  that  would  make  leakage  during  trarwit  prob-         Drain  leaking  oil  to  prevent  spreading. — To  prevent  the 

able,  they  must  not  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  any  of  .'spread  of  oil,  it  should  be  collected  in  any  available  vessels 

the  inflammable  liquids.     (1822-d.)  or  drained  into  a  hole  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  track.     It 

Inspection  of  loaded  tank  cars. — ^Loaded  tank  cars  ten-  should  not  be  drained  into  sewers  or  streams  of  water.     A. 

dered  for  shipment  must  be  inspected  by  the  carrier  to  see  stream  of  oil  on   the  ground   should  be  dammed   and   dry 

that  they  are  not  leaking;  tanks  must  be  loaded  with  outlet  earth  thrown  on  the  liquid  as  it  collects.     (1954.) 
valve  caps  off,  and  it  is  recommended  that  these  caps  be         Do  not  drag  wrecked  tank  cars. — ^Wrecked  tank  cars  should 

allowed  to  remain  off  until  the  car  inspector  passes  on  the  be  carefully  jacked  into  position  and  should  not  be  moved 

car.     Outlet  valves  must  not  permit  more  than  a  dropping  by  dragging,  except  as  a  last  resort,  and  all  shocks  and  jars 

of  the  liquid  with  the  valve  caps  off.     The  inspector  must  that  might  produce  sparks  or  friction  should  1^  avoided. 


also  see  that  air  and  hand-brakes,  journal  boxes,  trucks  and 
safety  appliances  are  in  proper  condition  before  accepting 
the  car.     (1822-e,  f.) 

Safety  valves  on  tank  cars. — Safety  valves  on  tank  cars 


(1955.) 

Handling  leaking  tank  cars. — ^Leaking  tank  cars  should 
not  be  moved  unnecessarily.  Safety  in  short  movements  may 
l)e  secured  bv  attaching  a  vessel  under  small  leaks.     Cover- 


used  for  the  shipment  of  inflammable  liquids  whose  flash-  ing  the  tracks  with  fresh  earth  in  rear  will  prevent  the  fire 

point  is  below  20  deg.  F.  must  be  set  to  operate  at  25  lb.  from  overtaking  the  car.     No  smoking  should  be  allowed 

per  sq.  in.,  and  the  tank  must  be  stenciled  to  show  the  pres-  and  engine  must  be  kept  away.     If  traffic  is  not  obstructed 

sure  and  date  of  test.     (M.  C.  B.  Rules;  1822-g,  1824-j.)  contents  of  leaking  tank  cars  should  be  transferred.     (1956.) 

Dome  placards. — The  shipper  must  attach  to  the  dome  of         Keep  lights  away  from  empty  tank  cars. — ^Lights  must  be 

all  tank  cars  loaded  with  casing  head  or  absorption  gasoline,  kept  away  from  empty  or  partially  empty  tank  cars  or  any 

blended  or  unblended,  three  special   white  dome  placards,  care  bearing  inflammable  placards.  (1957,  1908-b.) 
one  on  each  side  of  the  dome  and  on^  on  the  dome  cover.  Do  not  use  water  to  quench  oil  fires. — ^When  oil  catches 

These  cars  also  require  four  inflammable  placards.  (1824-k.)  fire  it  should  be  smothered  if  possible  by  the  use  of  earth, 

Keep  lights  away  from  emptv  tank  cars. — Lighted  lanterns  steam  or  wet  blankets,  as  water  will  not  quench  an  oil  fire, 

or  other  naked  lights  must  not  be  used  to  examine  the  interior  (1958.) 

of  empty  tank  cars.    Only  incandescent  electric  lights  should         Leaks  at  bottom  outlet  valves. — Leaks  at  unloading  valves 

be  used  for  this  examination.     (190.3-b.)  mav  be  stopped  by  removing  the  dome  cover  on  top  of  the 

Dome  covers  and  valve  caps  required  on  empty  tank  cars. —  tank  and  by  moving  the  valve-rod  handle  in  the  dome  back 

Emptv  tank  cars  should  not  be  moved  unless  outlet  valve  caps  and  forth  a  few  times.     (1959. "> 
and  dome  covers  are  securely  placed  in  the  proper  position.         Release  pressure  before  removing  dome  covers. — Dome  cov- 

InfJammable  liquids  permitted  in  ordinary  tank  cars. —  ers  of  tank  cars  containing  inflammable  liquids  should  not 

Gasolme.  casing  head  gasoline,  or  any  other  inflammable  be  removed  until  no  pressure  exists  in  the  tank,  which  should 

(I90.3-C.)  1^  ascertained  by  lifting  safet}-  valves.     (1959.) 
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Stop  "blowing"  safety  valves  by  cooling  shell. — When  the  kept   away    from   explosives   and  other   dangerous   articles, 

"blowing"  of  safety  valves  of  a  tank  car  is  noted  the  car  (1643-b,  187 1-d.) 

should     be    sprayed     with    water    or    any    other    possible  Report  violations. — Violations  of  the  rules,  such  as  defects 

means   of  cooling   the   shell   of  the   tank   should   be   used,  of  cars  containing  explosives,  tank  cars  that  do  not  comply 

(1912-d.)  with  M.  B.  C.  Rules  or  other  requirements,  etc.,  must  be  re- 

Keep  trespassers   away. — Unauthorized   persons  must  be  ported.     (H34-a,  1715-a.) 


Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety 

Use  of  Hand  Brakes  on  Heavy  Grades  Condemned; 
Automatic  Stops  and  Train  Pipe  Connectors  Tested 


THE  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  which 
was  recently  issued  is  of  particular  interest  this  year,  as 
it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  review  of  the  safety 
appliance  inspection  work,  important  recommendations  re- 
garding air-brake  maintenance  and  the  operation  of  trains  on 
heav}'  grades.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  portions 
of  the  report  dealing  with  these  questions. 

The  table  Ijelow  affords  opportunity  for  ready  comparison 
of  the  results  of  inspections  with  previous  years.  It  has 
been  compiled  from  the  principal  figures  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30.  from  1915  to  1919,  inclusive: 


191; 


Freight    cars    inspected  1.000,210 
Per   cent    defective...  4.77 
Passenger      cars      in- 
spected   33,427 

Per   cent    dcfeolive.  .  .  .  2.85 

Locomotives  inspected.  38.784 

Per  cent   detective....  4.06 
Number  of   defects   oer 

1.000  inspected    27.33 


1916 

908.566 

3.72 

27,220 
1.82 

31,721 
3.66 

45.56 


1917 

1,100.104 
3.64 

29,456 
0.85 

37,199 
2.69 

41.16 


,1918 

I,'059,913 
3.92 

25,732 
0.56 

33.806 
2.18 

44.01 


1919 

1,023,942 
i.7 

23.712 
0.39 

30.707 
1.84 

40.92 


As  shown  by  this  summary-,  there  was  a  decrease  for  the 
past  year  in  the  percentage  of  defects  found  on  all  classes 
of  equipment  inspected,  namely,  freight  cars,  passenger  cars 
and  locomotives;  the  number  of  defects  per  1,000  cars  and 
locomotives  inspected  is  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  safet>' 
appliance  inspection.  For  the  past  five  years  this  per- 
centage has  been  maintained  at  a  low  figure,  but  nevertheless 
the  reports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  indicate  a  marked  im- 
•provement  in  the  general  condition  of  safety  appliance  equip- 
ment. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures,  however,  shows  that  of  a  total 
of  44,129  defects,  comprising  244  distinct  classes  of  defects, 
22,275  were  defects  to  visible  parts  of  air  brake  apparatus, 
and  of  these  20,283  represei^t  But  3<elasses,  viz. :  air  brake 
cut  out,  7,124;  cylinder  and  triple  not  cleaned  within  12 
months,  6,258;  train  pipe  loose,  1.802;  release  rod  missing, 
3,258;  and  retaining  pipe  defective,  1,841.  In  other  words, 
more  than  half  of  the  total  numl)er  of  defects  reported  during 
the  year  were  due  to  defective  air  brakes,  91  per  cent  of 
which  were  confined  to  live  visible  parts.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  effect  a  material 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  safety  appliance  equipment. 
The  remedy  for  this  condition  lies  in  more  thorough  inspec- 
tion by  the  carriers  themselves  and  prompt  repair  of  defec- 
tive equipment.  Inasmuch  as  only  a  small  percentage  of 
cars  and  locomotives  in  service  remains  to  be  equipped  in 
acocrdance  with  the  safety  appliance  standards  prescribed  by 
the  commissions  order  of  March  13,  1911,  the  carriers  will 
be  in  position  to  devote  greater  effort  toward  maintaining 
safety  appliances  in  proper  condition,  and  in  future  years 
still  further  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  defects  is  confi- 
dently expected. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  air  brakes  on  trains' 
as  thcv  left  terminals  after  terminal  or  standing  tests  have 
been  made  by  the  commission's  inspectors.     Tests  of  1.196 
trains  were  made,  agcresating  41,846  cars.     In  these  trains 


there  were  but  six  non-air  cars;  there  were  330  cars  with 
their  brakes  cut  out,  and  1,947  on  which  the  brakes  did  not 
apply;  in  the  trains  tested,  the  brakes  were  operative  on  an 
average  of  93  per  cent  of  the  cars. 

During  the  year,  evidence  of  violations  of  the  safety  ap- 
pliance laws  by  railroads  operated  under  federal  control  has 
not  been  filed  with  United  States  district  attorneys  for  prose- 
cution, but  such  evidence  has  been  furnished  to  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  to  enable  it  to  take  correc- 
tive measures.  In  connection  with  the  consolidation  and 
unification  of  terminal  facilities  effected  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  investigations  conducted  by  this  bureau  have 
disclosed  that  in  some  instances  proper  inspection  was  not 
being  given  equipment  in  such  terminals,  and  available  repair 
facilities  were  not  being  sufficiently  utilized  to  insure  that 
cars  having  safety  appliance  defects  would  not  be  moved 
in  violation  of  law.  Several  cases  of  this  character  were 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and 
in  each  case,  sometimes  after  conferences  between  represen- 
tatives of  this  bureau  and  the  railroad  companies  involved, 
proper  corrective  measures  were  taken  so  as  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  law.  The  Railroad  Admin- 
istration has  co-operated  with  this  bureau  to  the  fullest  extent, 
to  the  end  that  safety  appliance  conditions  be  improved,  and 
that  the  requirements  of  the  safety  appliance  law  be  fully 
observed,  and  a  marked  increase  during  the  year  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  administration  of  the  safety  appliance  law 
has  resulted. 

Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of  law  that  trains  must 
be  controlled  by  power  brakes  without  the  use  of  hand  brakes 
for  that  purpose,  situations  exist  on  several  railroads  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  where  trains  are  still  controlled 
on  mountain  grades  by  means  of  hand  brakes.  Measures 
are  being  taken  by  this  bureau,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Railroad  Administra^tion,  to  bring  about  the  discontinuance 
of  this  practice  and  to  secure  full  compliance  with  the  law. 
In  some  cases  of  this  character,  joint  investigations  have 
been  conducted  by  this  bureau  and  the  railroad  companies 
involved  for  the  purpose  of  fully  establishing  what  the  pres- 
ent operating  conditions  are  and  what  facilities  are  available 
for  inspecting,  testing,  and  repairing  air-brake  equipment. 
Demonstrations  have  then  been  conducted  to  show  that  it  is 
both  practicable  and  safe  to  control  trains  on  these  grades 
by  means  of  power  brakes,  as  required  by  law.  These  dem- 
onstrations consist  of  placing  air-brake  equipment  on  a  num- 
l)er  of  trains  in  proper  operating  condition,  and  then  oper- 
ating these  trains  down  the  mountain  grades  in  question, 
controlling  the  sp)eed  solely  by  the  use  of  power  brakes.  In 
each  case,  a  sufficient  number  of  demonstrations  of  this 
character  have  been  conducted  to  satisfy  fully  all  concerned 
that  operating  practices  conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law  are  feasible,  and  measures  have  then  been  taken 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  ta  place  these  practices  in 
effect.  Investigations  and  derw^Rfrations  of  this  character 
have  alreadv  been  conducted  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
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the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  investigations  of  operating 
practices  on  mountain  grades  of  other  railroads  are  now  in 
progress.  The  investigations  made  have  demonstrated  that 
all  that  has  been  necessar}-  was  proper  maintenance  of  air- 
brake equipment,  as  well  as  instruction  and  education  of 
railroad  employees  in  its  proper  use  under  the  conditions 
existing  on  such  grades. 

These  instances,  together  with  the  results  of  safety- 
appliance  inspections  during  the  past  year,  again  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  improvement  in  the  condition  of  air-brake 
equipment  and  in  air-brake  operating  conditions  is  one  of 
the  urgent  demands  of  railroad  service  at  the  present  time. 
■  The  order  of  the  Commission  of  June  6,  1910,  requires: 

That  on  and  after  September  1,  1910,  en  all  railroads  used  in  interstate 
commerce,  whenever,  as  required  by  the  safety  appliance  act  as  amended 
March  2,  1903,  'any  train  is  operated  with  power  or  train  brakes,  not  less 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  cars  of  such  train  shall  have  their  brakes  used  and 
operated  by  the  eogineer  of  the  loconwtive  drawing  such  train,  and  all 
power  brake  cars, in  every  such  train  which  are  associated  together  with  the 
85  per  cent  shall  have  their  brakes  so  used  and  operated. 

The  minimum  percentage  requirement  established  by  this 
order  is  generally  understood  and  recognized,  and  it  is  an 
infrequent  occurrence  that  a  train  is  hauled  from  a  termmal 
having  less  than  85  per  cent  of  the  cars  equipped  with  power 
brakes  in  operative  condition.  However,  in  addition  to  the 
minimum  percentage  requirement  specified,  the  order  also 
reiterates  the  provision  of  law  that  all  power-brake  cars  in  a 
train  which  are  associated  together  with  the  specified  mini- 
mum percentage  shall  have  their  brakes  used  and  operated. 
Railroad  companies  have  paid  comparatively  little  attention 
to  this  maximum  requirement  of  the  law  and  order,  and  the 
belief  is  widespread  and  general  that  if  a  train  has  the  pre- 
scribed minimum  percentage  of  power-brake  cars  with  air 
brakes  in  operation,  the  terms  of  the  law  are  fully  complied 
with.  It  is  common  practice  at  the  present  time  for  trains 
to  leave  terminals  having  some  cars  with  inoperative  brakes, 
or  having  brakes  cut  out,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  facili- 
ties are  available  at  such  terminals  for  making  repairs  or 
replacements  necessary  to  place  all  power-brake  equipment 
in  proper  operative  condition. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  provision  that  "all  power-brake 
cars  in  every  such  train  which  are  associated  together  with 
the  85  per  cent  shall  have  their  brakes  so  used  and  operated," 
as  applied  to  trains  leaving  terminals  or  other  points  where 
facilities  for  making  repairs  are  available,  would  result  in 
100  per  cent  operative  power  brakes  in  practically  all  trains 
leaving  such  points.  The  adoption  of  this  practice  would 
inevitably  result  in  general  and  material  improvement  in  air- 
brake conditions,  as  careful  and  thorough  air-brake  tests  at 
terminals  would  be  required  as  well  as  that  more  prompt 
attention  be  given  necessary  air-brake  repairs.  It  would  also 
result  in  reducing  the  number  of  violations  of  the  minimum 
percentage  requirement,  for  the  reason  that  frequently  trains 
now  leave  terminals  with  barely  85  per  cent  of  the  cars 
having  power  brakes  in  operative  condition,  and  if  the  brake 
equipment  on  additional  cars  becomes  defective  en  route,  or 
if  cars  with  defective  brakes  are  picked  up,  or  if  cars  with 
good  brakes  are  set  out,  the  train  then  has  less  than  the  re- 
quired 85  per  cent. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  would  go  far  toward  meeting 
the  complaint  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report,  which 
is  still  frequently  heard,  that  air-brake  maintenance  is 
neglected  on  roads  where  braking  conditions  are  less  severe 
tlian  on  roads  having  steep  mountain  grades,  thereby  impos- 
ing an  excessive  burden  on  the  air-brake  inspection  and 
n  pair  forces  of  the  latter  roads. 

As  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  this  bureau  for  last  year, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
case,  it  is  believed  that  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  law 
requires  that  the  air  brakes  of  all  cars  in  every  train  which 


have  been  equipped  with  power  brakes,  as  distinguished 
from  non-air  cars,  and  which  are  associated  with  cars  having 
operative  power  brakes,  must  be  in  operative  condition  and 
must  be  used  by  the  engineer  of  the  locomotive  drawing  the 
train.  The  ground  upon  which  the  minimum  percentage 
was  prescribed  was  that  there  were  numerous  cars  in  service 
which  had  not  been  equipped  with  power  brakes,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  continuing  them  in  service  until 
they  could  be  equipped.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  maxi- 
mum requirement  of  the  law  and  the  Commission's  order 
is  a  progressive  one,  making  it  obligatory  upon  the  carriers 
to  use  air  brakes  in  an  increasing  ratio  until  all  cars  are 
equipped;  and  the  provisions  are  mandatory-  that  when 
all  cars  in  train  are  equipped  with  power  brakes,  all  such 
brakes  must  be  used  by  the  engineman  of  the  locwnotive 
hauling  the  train. 

In  addition  to  terminal  tests  of  trains  made  up  for  depar- 
ture, more  general  adoption  of  the  practice  of  conducting  air 
brake  tests  on  trains  when  arriving  at  terminals  is  also 
advocated.  Incoming  tests  of  this  character  disclose  the 
condition  of  air-brake  equipment  in  time  to  permit  of  nec- 
essary repairs  and  adjustments  being  made  without  delaying 
trains  made  up  and  ready  for  departure,  as  well  as  eliminat- 
ing switching  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  cars  with  de- 
fective brakes. 

The  air-brake  provision  of  the  law  has  again  been  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Louisville  &  Jeffersonville  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States, 
involving  the  movement  of  transfer  trains  from  one  yard 
to  another,  crossing  city  streets  at  grade  and  using  the  main- 
line track  for  a  distance  of  at  least  2,600  feet,  without  the 
specified  minimum  percentage  of  jxjwer  brakes  being  in  use. 
In  this  case  the  court  stated  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  movement  in  which  the  control  of  the  cars  by 
train  brakes  would  be  more  necessary,  notwithstanding  that 
the  street  crossings  were  protected  by  gates  and  the  main- 
line movements  were  watched  over  by  a  yardmaster  from 
an  elevated  tower.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  absolute  duty 
to  comply  with  the  law  is  not  excused  by  carefulness  to 
avoid  the  danger  which  the  appliances  prescribed  were  in- 
tended to  guard  against,  nor  by  the  adoption  of  what  might 
be  considered  equivalents  of  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

This  same  provision  has  also  been  interpreted  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  two  cases 
involving  the  movement  of  tranfser  trains  in  and  about  the 
city  of  Galveston  for  several  miles,  crossing  main-line  tracks 
of  several  railroads  and  streets  at  grade,  and  for  parts  of 
the  distance  over  main-line  track  as  well  as  a  network  of 
tracks  comprising  the  city  yards,  without  the  specified  mini- 
mum percentage  of  power  Ijrakes  being  in  use.  It  was  held 
that  the  m.ovements  in  question  were  not  switching  opera- 
tions, but  train  operations  to  which  the  law  applies.  It  was 
also  held  that  the  fact  that  there  were  switching  operations 
before  the  movements  were  completed  did  not  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  entire  movements  such  as  do  not  come  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  statute. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    SAFETY    DEVICES. 

During  the  year  plans  of  80  devices  were  submitted  for 
consideration;  74  devices  were  examined  and  opinions  there- 
on transmitted  to  the  proprietors.  Of  the  number  exam- 
ined, 57  were  so  impracticable  or  crude  that  they  were  con- 
sidered practically  worthless;  seven  were  devices  which  were 
not  intended  primarily  to  promote  safety  in  railway  operation, 
and  10  possessed  elements  of  merit  which  warranted  further 
development  or  practical  tests  to  prove  their  utility.  In 
addition,  revised  plans  of  15  devices  which  had  been  pre- 
viously examined  were  submitted  for  further  consideration, 
and  all  of  these  plans  were  examined  and  reported  upon: 
four  of  these  latter  devices  were  commended  to  the  extent 
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of  warranting  further  development  or  trials  under  service 
conditions.  Among  the  devices  upon  which  favorable  re- 
ports were  made,  there  <vere  eight  automatic  train-control 
devices,  five  brake  devices  or  attachments  and  one  railroad  tie. 
During  the  year  tests  were  conducted  of  the  automatic 
train-control  system  submitted  by  the  National  Safety  Ap- 
pliance Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  device  is  of 
the  magnetic  induction  type  employing  permanent  magnets 
in  both  track  and  locomotive  equipment,  as  well  as  an  elec- 
tromagnet on  the  track  for  nullifying  or  neutralizing,  when 
desired,  the  effect  of  the  permanent  track  magnet.  'Etsts  were 
made  on  the  Western  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Paafic  Rail- 
roads from  March  to  June,  1919,  and  a  report  upon  this  de- 
vice was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Commission  under 
date  of  June  30,  1919,  this  report  being  printed  as  House 
Document  No.  139,  Sixty-sixth  Congress  first  session.  The 
following  conclusion  is  stated  in  that  report: 

While  as  a  whole  the  tests  made  are  not  considered  conclusive, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
locomotive-control  valves  used  in  the  tests,  the  locomotive  appa- 
ratus, so  far  as  could  be  determined,  operated  as  intended,  and 
whenever  actuated  by  the  track-magnet  impulse  it  accomplished 
the  functions  for  which  it  was  designed ;  further,  that  the  trans- 
mission of  a  magnetic  impulse  from  a  permanent  magnet  installed 


on  the  track  to  locomotive  apparatus  designed  to  be  controlled 
and  actuated  thereby  is  both  practical  and  feasible.  The  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  this  system  is  based  have  therefore 
been  demonstrated  to  be  sound  and  practicable,  but  the  available 
working  limits,  as  well  as  the  reliability  of  the  transmission  and 
control  of  the  actuating  impulse,  remain  to  be  fully  established. 
For  these  purposes  further  development  work,  as  well  as  more 
extended  trials  under  practical  service  conditions,  is  necessary. 

Tests  have  also  been  conducted  of  the  automatic  train- 
pipe  connector  submitted  by  the  American  Connector  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  device  is  in  use  on  the  Cop- 
per Range  and  tests  were  made  in  July  and  August.  A 
report  upon  this  device  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  commission.  The  conclusion  stated  in  this  report  is 
that  the  use  of  this  automatic  connector  on  the  Copper  Range 
materially  reduces  the  hazards  to  which  trainmen  are  sub- 
jected as  it  almost  entirely  eliminates  the  necessity  for  men 
to  go  between  the  cars  of  connector-equipped  trains.  The 
device  tested  possessed  some  features  which  were  not  fully 
applicable  to  general  railroad  operating  conditions,  but  the 
results  of  the  tests  and  its  use  on  that  road  warrant  its 
further  development  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  meeting 
the  requirements  of  an  automatic  train-pipe  connector  for 
general  railroad  service. 


Comparative  Tests  of  Refrigerator  Cars 

Temperature  Readings  in  Actual  Service  on  Cars 
Equipped  with  Overhead  and  End  Ice  Bunkers 


THE  object  of  this  test  was  to  investigate  the  comparative 
refrigerating  performance  of  a  car  equipped  with  over- 
head ice  tanks  and  one  equipped  with  collapsible  end 
ice  tanks.  Both  cars  were  pre-iced  and  loaded  with  Tokay 
grapes  and  were  handled  under  standard  refrigeration  from 
Lodi,  Cal.,  to  Chicago,  111. 

The  equipment  used  in  the  test  consisted  of  Santa  Fe 
refrigerator  car  SFRD  12646  and  Chicago  Great  Western 
refrigerator  car  30000.  SFRD  12646,  Class  U,  was  built 
in  the  winter  of  1917-18,  and  is  equipped  with  Santa  Fe 
standard  collapsible  bulkheads  (Bohn  Syphon)  without  floor 
racks.  Car  GGW  30000  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1915,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1919  it  was  reinsulated  to  make  the  insula- 


made  in  order  that  the  test  could  be  conducted  this  season. 
The  results  of  the  test  aS  regards  temperature,  air  circulation 
and  refrigeration  would  not  be  affected  by  this  temporary 
installation.  Car  GGW  30000  is  equipped  with  six  overhead 
basket  ice  tanks  of  the  Moore  type  and  with  floor  racks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  dimensions  of  the 
two  cars  under  test: 

CGW  30000       SFRD  12646 

Loading     capacity \- 60,000  60.000 

Outside    length '. . .- 40  ft.  41  ft.  3      in. 

Inside  dimensions — 

Length      37  ft.  105^  in.     33  ft.  2  J4  iu. 

Width     8  ft.    2      in.       8  ft.  2^  in. 

Height    floor    to    ceiling 7  ft.    8^  in.       7  it.  3      in. 

Height   racks  to   ceiling 7  ft.    3^  in 

Height   racks   to   ice   tank    5ft.llH>n 
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Fig.   1.     Longitudinal  Section  Through   Ice  Tanks  of  C.  G.  W.-30,000 

tion  two  inches  thick,  the  same  thickness  as  SFRD  12646.     ^'^^  ^""7^  r» 

During  the  summer  of  1919  the  ice  tanks,  baffle  and  drains  ""* Overhead 

of  car  CWG  30000  were  reconstructed  for  experimental  pur-  l«   capacity 6,30O 

poses.     This  car  was  taken  for  the  test  before  final  perma-     Bulkheads   AHin. 

nent  construction  of  the  hatches,  tanks  and  baffle  had  been     insulation,  thickness ^Iln."  * 
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Basket  End 
Collapsible 
10.500 

Bohn  Syphon 
2  in. 
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AFPASATUS. 

The  temperature  observations  taken  in  the  cars  throughout 
the  test  were  obtained  by  means  of  Leeds  &  Northrup  resist- 
ance type  electrical  thermometers  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  were 
calibrated,  previous  to  installing  in  the  test  cars,  by  means  of 
an  ice  bath.  The  locations  of  the  bulbs  for  recording  the 
temperature  of  the  lading  are  given  in  the  footnotes  to 
Table  I.  A  balanced  indicator  was  used  for  reading  the  car 
temperature  from  the  outside,  so  that  it  was  not  necessar}-  to 
.  open  the  doors  en  route  to  obtain  the  temperatures  of  the  fruit. 

The  amount  of  ice  used  in  each  car  during  the  test  was 
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Fig.  2.     Cross  Section  Through    Overhead   Tank,  C.   G.   W. -30.000 

estimated  from  full  cakes  of  artificial  ice  in  order  to  more 
accurately  determine  the  amount.  Outside  temperatures 
throughout  the  test  were  obtained  by  means  of  mercury  ther- 
mometers, read  as  often  as  practicable.  The  resistance  bulbs 
were  located  in  the  head  end  of  each  car  only.  No  tempera- 
ture readings  were  taken  in  the  rear  half  of  the  test  cars. 

METHOD   OF   TESTING. 

After  the  cars  were  selected  at  Calwa,  Cal.,  they  were  for- 
warded dry  to  Stockton,  Cal.    At  Stockton  CGW  30000  had 
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the  six  warm  air  passages  at  the  side  walls  blocked,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  These  passages  were  blocked  to  see  if  greater 
uniformity  of  temf)eratures  could  be  obtained  than  if  left 
open.  The  passages  remained  blocked  from  the  time  the 
cars  were  loaded  at  Lodi,  Gal.,  up  to  Clovis,  N.  M.,  where 
they  were  all  opened,  thus  permitting  the  air  to  circulate  up 
the  side  wall  passages  into  the  ice  tanks  as  well  as  through 
the  air  passage  at  the  end  of  the  baffle. 

The  cars  were  pre-iced  at  Stockton  at  6  p.  m.  October  7 
at  the  Santa  Fe  ice  plant,  where  10,500  lb.  of  ice  were  placed 
in  the  bunkers  of  SFRD  12646  and  4,275  lb.  of  ice  in  the 
tanks  of  CGW  30000.  The  small  amount  of  ice  furnished 
CGW  30000  as  compared  to  the  total  ice  tank  capacity 
(6,300  lb.)  was  due  to  the  poor  manner  in  which  this  car 
was  iced  at  that  point.  No  salt  was  used  in  either  car  at 
any  time  during  the  test.  After  initial  icing  both  cars  were 
forwarded  to  the  warehouse  of  the  T.  H.  Peppers  Company 
at  Lodi,  Cal.,  via  the  Central  California  Traction  Company, 
where  they  were  loaded  on  October  8. 

The  loading  of  the  cars  commenced  at  8  a.  m.  and  was 
completed  at  2 :30  p.  m.  The  ends  of  both  test  cars  in  which 
the  electrical  thermometers  were  located  were  loaded  first. 

Temperature  readings  by  means  of  mercury  thermometers 
during  the  loading  period  showed  that  the  grapes  were  at  a 
temperature  of  59  deg.  F.  in  both  cars. 

SFRD  12646  was  loaded  with  1,050  standard  crates  ot 
grapes,  weight  29,400  lb.,  10  layers  high,  5  rows  wide  and 
11  stacks  long  in  the  end  in  which  the  electrical  thermome- 
ters were  located,  and  10  stacks  long  in  the  opposite  end. 
CGW  30000  was  loaded  with  1,072  standard  crates  of  grapes, 
weight  30,016  lb.,  9  layers  high,  5  rows  wideband  12  stacks 
long  in  the  end  in  which  the  thermometers  were  located,  and 
1 1  and  1 2  stacks  long  in  the  opposite  end.  In  both  test  cars 
the  regulation  center  bracing  for  grape  cars  was  used  to  pre- 
vent the  load  shifting  in  transit. 

Both  cars  were  sealed  at  2:30  p.  m.,  at  which  time  initial 
temperature  readings  of  the  electrical  thermometers  were 
taken.  Both  test  cars  were  billed  to  Chicago,  111.,  under 
standard  refrigeration;  routed  Lodi  to  Stockton,  Central 
California  Traction  Company,  Stockton  to  destination,  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.         i 

The  temperatures  of  both  cars,  as  well  as  the  total  amount 
of  ice  furnished  and  the  outside  temperatures,  are  shown  in 
Table  I.  The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  ice  fur- 
nished at  each  icing  station  en  route,  as  well  as  the  total 
amounts  furnished: 

CGW  30000  SFRD  12646 

, K ,     , ^ , 

Total  Total 

Amount,  Amount,  Amount,  Amount, 

Location                      Date  Lb.  Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 

Stockton,    Cal Oct.     7,  1919  4,275  4,275  lO.SOO  10,500 

Stockton.     Cal Oct.     8,   1919  1,710  5.985  1.995  13.495 

Bakersfield.   Cal.    ..    Oct.     9,   1919  2,550  8,535  1,950  14,445 

Needles,    Cal Oct.   10.  1919  1.30O  9.835  1,750  16,195 

Winslow.  Ariz.    ...   Oct.   12,  1919  1,100  10.935  1,100  17.295 

Belen,    N.    M Oct.   13,   1919               400  11,335  700  17,995 

Clovis,  N.   M Oct.   13,   1919               800  12,135  550  18,545 

Wavnoka,    Okla.    ..    Oct.   14.   1919  1.250  13,385  1.000  19,545 
Arijentine,  Kans.   ..   Oct.   16,   1919  2.000  15,385  1,700  21,245 
Corwith  Yards,  Chi- 
cago, 111 Oct.   18,   1919               500  15,885  1,100  22.345 

The  cars  left  Lodi,  Cal.,  at  3:15  p.  m.  October  8  and 
arrived  at  Corwith  Yds.,  Chicago,  at  1:15  a.  m.  October  18, 
thus  making  the  total  time  for  the  2,470-mile  trip  9  days, 
9  hrs.  and  55  min.,  or  an  average  speed  of  11.0  miles  per 
hour. 

After  the  cars  arrived  at  Corwith  Yards  on  the  morning 
of  October  18  no  further  temperature  observations  were 
taken.  Cars  were  moved  to  the  Twenty-first  street  yards  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  where  the  electrical  thermometer  equipment  was 
removed.  The  cars  were  held  at  the  yards  for  consignee's 
order  and  foV  inspection  of  the  fruit  by  the  consignee's  in- 
spectors, Santa  Fe  inspectors  and  inspectors  of  the  Inspec- 
tion Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Markets. 


OENEBAL   RESULTS. 

As  shown  by  the  table  above,  the  total  amount  of  ice  fur- 
nished SFRD  12646  was  22,345  lb.  and  for  CGW  30000 
was  15,885  lb,,  a  difference  of  6,420  lb.,  or  28.8  per  cent  in 
favor  of  CGW  30000.  Both  cars  had  the  ice  tanks  filled  to 
the  same  capacity  at  the  final  reicing  at  Corwith,  as  at  the 
initial  icing  at  Stockton.  The  total  amount  of  ice  melted  in 
each  is  the  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  ice  fur- 
nished in  transit  and  the  initial  icing.  This  gives  11,845 
lb.  melted  in  SFRD  12646  and  11,610  lb.  melted  in  CGW 
30000,  or  an  ice  rate  of  47.2  lb.  per  hr.  for  SFRD  12646 
and  46.3  lb.  per  hr.  for  GGW  30000. 

In  the  end  ice  tank  car  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  bunk- 
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ers  full  of  ice  in  order  to  secure  proper  refrigeration,  as  the  ice 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bunkers  afforded  very  little,  if 
any,  effective  refrigeration;  the  car  equipped  with  overhead 
ice  tanks  had  all  of  the  ice  located  so  as  to  create  refrigera- 
tion, thus  making  it  possible  to  carry  less  ice  and  yet  obtain 
the  same  temperature. 

The  chart  in  Fig.  ^  is  plotted  from  the  average-  of  fruit 
temperatures  taken  at  the  bottom  and  top  layers  of  fruit. 
Bulbs  number  3,  5,  7  and  9  were  averaged  to  show  the  fruit 
temperatures  of  the  top  layer;  bulbs  number  4,  6,  8  and  11 
were  used  for  averaging  fruit  temperatures  in  the  bottom 
layer.  This  chart  and  the  data  in  Table  I,  giving  the  tem- 
perature comparisons  in  both  cars,  show  that  at  times  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  in  the  bot- 
tom and  top  layers  of  car  CGW  30000;  that  the  maximum 
difference  was  1.4  deg.  F.,  and  the  average  difference  was 
0.4  deg.  F. 

The  minimum  difference  in  the  temperatures  of  the  fruit 
in  the  bottom  and  top  layers  of  SFRD  12646  was  5.6  deg. 
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F.  The  maximum  difference  was  14.3  deg.  F.,  and  the  aver- 
age difference  was  8.6  deg.  F.  The  maximum  difference 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  test  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fruit  was  being  reduced. 

The  marked  uniformity  in  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  in 
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car  CGW  30000  demonstrated  a  uniform  circulation  of  re- 
frigerated air  throughout  the  entire  load.  The  temperature 
of  bulb  No.  2  in  SFRD  12646,  located  six  inches  below  the 
ceiling  at  the  geometric  center  of  the  car,  fluctuated  consid- 


refrigeration  system,  any  heat  passing  through  the  roof  of 
the  car  must  have  been  prevented  frcan  reaching  the  load  by 
its  immediate  abscwption  by  the  ice  in  the  overhead  tanks. 

At  the  time  the  fruit  was  loaded  its  temperature  was  59 
deg.  F.  At  the  time  the  car  was  sealed  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  fruit  in  the  top  layer  of  CGW  30000  was  58.0 
deg.  F.  and  in  the  bottom  layer  56.6  deg.  F.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  top  layer  of  SFRD  12646  was  59.8  deg.  F.  and 
in  the  bottom  layer  52.0  deg.  F.  This  shows  that  the  fruit 
in  the  bottom  layer  of  the  latter  car  had  cooled  7.0  deg.  F.; 
while  the  fruit  in  the  top  layer  had  increased  0.8  deg.,  that 
the  fruit  in  the  top  and  bottom  layers  of  CGW  30000  was 
cooled  1.0  deg.  and  2.4  deg.,  respectively.  At  destination 
the  average  fruit  temperature  of  the  top  layer  in  CG\\'  30000 
was  38.9  deg.  F.  and  the  bottom  layer  38.5  deg.  F.,  a  differ- 
ence of  0.4  deg.  In  SFRD  12646  the  average  temperature 
at  destination  in  the  top  layer  was  41.6  deg.  F.  and  in  the 
bottom  layer  36.0  deg.  F.,  a  difference  of  5.6  deg. 

The  top  layer  of  fruit  throughout  the  test  averaged  47.7 
deg.  F.  for  SFRD  12646  and  44.7  deg.  F.  for  CGW  30000, 
or  3.0  deg.  lower  in  car  CGW  30000  than  SFRD  12646. 
The  temperature  at  the  lower  layer  in  SFRD  12646  is  af- 
fected by  the  cold  air  coming  directly  off  the  ice,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  lower  temperatures  of  this  layer. 

The  bottom  layer  of  fruit  throughout  the  test  averaged 
44.3  deg.  F.  for  CGW  30000  and  39.1  deg.  F.  in  SFRD 
12646,  or  5.2  deg.  lower  in  SFRD  12646  than  CGW  30000. 
No  effect  was  noticed  in  the  temperatures  throughout  the 
load  in  CGW  30000  when  the  side  wall  air  passages  were 
either  blocked  or  left  open. 

ICING    IN    TRANSIT. 

In  constructing  CGW  30000  with  the  improved  overhead 
icing  system  several  changes  were  made  in  order  to  secure 
maximum  refrigeration  and  uniform  circulation  throughout 
the  car.  The  car  had  previously  been  equipped  with  six 
hatches;  these  were  not  altered  to  instal  the  six  overhead  ice 
tanks.     The  hatches  were  not  originally  designed  to  be  used 
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Fig.  5.     Range  of  Temperature  and   Ice  Furnished   During   Refrigeration  Test 

erably  and  was  affected  more  by  the  outside  air  temperatures  with  the  ice  tanks,  as  finally  installed  in  the  car,  and  diffi- 

than  any  other  thermometer,  as  shown  in  Table  I.    This  flue-  culty  was  encoimtered  during  the  test  in  icing  this  car;  ccm- 

tuation  was  due  to  the  heat  passing  through  the  roof  of  the  siderable  more  time  was  required  to  properly  ice  this  car 

car,  affecting  the  air  furthest  from  the  ice  tanks.     Due  to  than  the  other  test  car  equipped  with  end  ice  tanks, 

the  location  of  the  ice  in  the  car  equipped  with  the  overhead  The  objectional  feature  in  icing  this  car  can  be  overcMne 
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by  using  tanks  setting  transversely  and  lengthening  the  hatch- 
ways, so  that  each  tank  can  be  iced  from  two  hatchways. 
The  construction  and  insulation  of  CGW  30000  with  the 
overhead  ice,  tanks  are  shown  in  Figues  1,  2  and  3. 

INSPECTION  AT   CHICAGO. 

Three  separate  inspections  of  the  grapes  in  the  two  test 
cars  were  made  at  the  yards  of  the  Santa  Fe  by  consignee's 
inspectors,  by  Santa  Fe  inspectors  and  by  government  in- 
spectors of  the  Inspection  Service,  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  consignee's  inspection  report  showed  that  the  grapes 
in  SFRD  12646  were  decayed  and  moulded  much  more  than 
those  in  GGW  30000,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
grapes  in  the  two  cars  being  great  enough  to  cause  the  con- 
signee to  unload  thj^  in  SFRD  12646  at  Chicago  and  to 
divert  CGW  30000  On  to  New  York  market. 

The  Santa  Fe's  inspection  report  showed  "slight  decay 
and  mould  in  CGW  30000,  some  decay  and  mould  in  SFRD 
12646,  four  crates  in  top  layer  near  doorway  slightly  wet, 
caused  apparently  by  leak  from  roof."  These  statements 
infer  that  the  graf)es  in  CGW  30000  were  in  better  condition 
than  those  in  SFRD  12646  and  corresponds  to  the  condition 
found  by  consignee's  inspectors. 

The  reports  from  the  Inspection  Service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  as  follows : 

SFRD  12646 — Stock  well  packed,  highly  colored,  and  pre- 
sents attractive  appearance:  a  few  mouldy  berries  scattered 
through  top  half  of  load,  as  noted  above  (top  5  layers  crates, 
balance  of  load  practically  no  decay).  Impossible  to  inspect 
entire  car  without  unloading:  certificate  restricted  to  one 
stack  crates  next  bracing,  each  end  of  car.  Temperature  top 
of  door  46  degrees  P..  bottom  42  degrees  F. 

CGW  30000— Decay  in  this  car  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
in  car  SFRD  12646.  Stock  well  packed,  highly  colored,  a  few 
scattered  mouldy  berries,  showing  very  good  appearange. 
impossible  to  inspect  entire  car  without  unloading:  certificate 
restricted  to  one  stack  crates  next  bracing,  each  end  of  car. 
A  few  mouldy  berries  scattered  throughout  most  crates,  also 
many  berries  showing  slight  mould  at  stems.  Temperature 
at  top  of  door  42  degrees  P.,  bottom  40  degrees  F. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  consignee  would  have  diverted 
CGW  30000  to  New  York  and  unoladed  SFRD  12646  if  the 
inspection  as  shown  by  government  inspectors  had  been  true. 
The  temperatures  shown  by  the  government  inspection  report 
at  the  door  was  4  deg.  lower  at  the  top  in  CGW  30000  than 
in  SFRD  12646  and  2  deg.  lower  at  the  floor  of  the  car, 
notwithstanding  their  claim  of  there  being  less  decay  in 
SFRD  12646. 

The  four  crates,  "slightly  wet,"  referred  to  in  the  Santa 
Fe  inspection  rep<rt"t,  fesulted  from  condensed  moisture  drip- 
ping from  four  baffle  supporting  bolts  which  were  not  prop- 
erly protected. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Car  CGW  30000,  equipped  with  overhead  ice  tanks,  was 
furnished  with  28.8  per  cent  less  ice  than  car  SFRD  12646, 
equipped  with  end  ice  tanks. 

2.  At  times  there  was  no  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
the  fruit  in  the  top  and  lx)ttom  layers  of  car  CGW  30000; 
the  maximum  temperature  difference  was  1.4  deg.;  the  aver- 
age temperature  difference  was  0.4  deg. 

3.  The  minimum  temperature  difference  of  the  fruit  in 
the  top  and  bottom  layers  of  car  SFRD  12646  was  5.6  deg.; 
the  maximum  temperature  difference  was  14.3  deg.;  the 
average  temperature  difference  was  8.6  deg. 

4.  The  fruit  in  the  top  layer  of  CGW  30000  through- 
out the  test  averaged  44.7  deg.  F.  and  that  in  SFRD  12646 
averaged  47.7  deg.  F.,  or  3.0  deg.  higher  than  in  the  same 
layer  of  CGW  30000. 

5.  The  fruit  in  the  bottom  laver  of  CGW  3000  through- 


out the  test  averaged  44.3  deg.  F.  and  that  in  SFRD  12646 
averaged  39.1  deg.  F.,  or  5.2  deg.  lower  than  in  the  same 
layer  of  CGW  30000. 

6.  The  temperatures  in  test  car  CGW  30000  showed 
that  the  air  circulation  was  practically  uniform  throughout 
the  entire  load,  giving  substantially  uniform  temperatures  in 
all  the  creates  of  grapes. 

7.  The  temperature  in  test  car  SFRD  12646  showed  that 
the  air  circulation  was  not  uniform  throughout  the  load, 
causing  an  extremely  wide  variation  of  temperatures  in  the 
grapes  in  the  bottom  and  top  layers. 

8.  The  time  required  for  icing  CGW  30000  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  SFRD  12646,  but  by  changing  the  design 
of  the  ice  tanks  and  hatches  practically  the  same  time  would 
be  required  for  icing  both  cars. 

9.  The  condition  of  the  grapes  in  CGW  30000  was  much 
better  than  in  SFRD  12646,  the  percentage  of  decayed 
grapes  running  much  higher  in  SFRD  12646  than  in  CGW 
30000. 

10.  Consignee's  inspection  reports  on  the  condition  of  the 
grapes  in  the  two  test  cars  upon  arrival  in  Chicago  war- 
ranted them  forwarding  CGW  30000  on  to  New  York  market 
and  in  their  unloading  those  in  SFRD  12646  on  the  Chicago 
market. 

11.  The  inspection  report  on  the  condition  of  the  grapes 
in  the  test  cars  upon  arrival  in  Chicago,  made  by  the  Inspec- 
tion Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  superficial,  since  only  one  stack  of  crates 
in  each  end  of  car  was  insjjected,  and  was  contradictory  to 
the  other  reports,  both  of  which  showed  less  decay  in  CGW 
30000  than  in  SFRD  12646. 

12.  On  the  whole,  the  test  showed  the  performance  of 
CGW  30000  to  be  superior  to  SFRD  12646,  since  it  used 
less  ice,  gave  a  substantially  uniform  temperature  through- 
out the  entire  car  and  carried  the  load  in  better  condition 
than  the  other  car.  ^ 

This  test  was  made  by  G.  J.  Congdon,  supervisor  fuel  and 
refrigeration,  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  witnessed  by 
Lester  W.  Collins,  mechanical  engineer.  Refrigerator  Heater 
&  Ventilator  Car  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  test  was 
made  possible  through  the  co-operation  of  the  shippers,  T.  H. 
Peppers  Co.;  Consignee,  Crutchfield,  Woolfolk  &  Clore;  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  De- 
spatch Co.,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  Bureau  of  Markets, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  loaned 
sufficient  electrical  thermometer  equipment  for  conducting 
the  test. 
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GANG  CUTTERS  FOR  PISTON  RINGS 

Ill  the  operation  of  a  railroad  repair  shop  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  economies  can  be  effected,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  more  be  done  in  this  respect  than  in  the  many  small 
jobs  on  machines. 

A  rapid  and  economical  means  of  cutting  piston  rings  on 
a  boring  mill  has  been  devised  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  shops 
and  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawings.  The  de- 
vice consists  of  a  holder  A,  in  which  are  inserted  four  cut- 
ters B,  each  having  an  individual  collar  C,  all  secured  in 
the  holder  by  the  bolt  or  pin  D.  The  cutter  B  is  provided 
with  a  %- n.  hole  so  located  as  to  coincide  with  any  one 
of  a  series  of  similar  holes  through  the  collar  C,  by  means 
of  which  the  cutter  can  be  secured  in  any  position  that  may 
be  desired,  by  inserting  the  pin  E  in  the  holes.  The  collars 
are  provided  with  teeth  which  mesh  with  similar  teeth  on 
the  pinion  F.     Adjustment  of  the  cutters  may  l)e  (^btained 
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Details    and    Assembly    of    Piston    Ring    Gang    Cutters 

by  a  movement  of  the  rack  G,  which  also  has  teeth  meshing 
with  the  pinion  F.  After  the  cutters  are  adjusted  to  the  posi- 
tion the  set  screw  H  is  tightened,  thus  securing  the  cutters 
in  the  desired  position. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings,  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
cutters  B  may  easily  be  ground  without  any  decrease  in  the 
diameter  of  the  cutter  and,  consequently  with  no  change 
in  the  thickness  and  spacing  of  the  cutting  edges.  The 
particular  cutters  illustrated  were  designed  for  piston  rings 
^  in.  thick,  but  the  idea  may  be  adapted  to  any  size  desired, 
or  if  conditions  make  it  necessary,  the  number  of  rings  cut 
at  one  operation  may  be  increased  or  decreased  as  may  be 
advisable. 

The  use  of  this  device  has  permitted  a  considerable  econ- 
omv  in  th?  Canadian  Pacific  shops.  Its  advantages  are 
obvious,  as  the  high  cost  of  labor  at  the  present  time  makes  it 
necessarv  to  utilize  machines  and  men  to  their  full  capacity. 


MACHINING  VALVE  PACKING  STRIPS 

BY  A.  W.  C. 

The  proper  machining  and  fitting  of  the  packing  strips 
used  J  n  balanced  slide  valves  is  of  great  importance,  as  any 
leakage  of  steam  by  these  strips  is  a  total  waste.  New  men 
when  given  the  short  strips  to  shape  are  often  puzzled  as  to 
the  best  way  to  machine  them,  as  they  are  difficult  to  get  at 
to  caliper.  Usually  the  surface  A  between  the  lugs  is  finished 
first  on  a  shaper,  surfaces  B  and  C  being  shaped  at  the  same 
time  and  care  being  taken  that  surfaces  C  are  finished  with 
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Typical     Diagram    of    Valve    Strip  \ 

the  tool  set  at  the  same  depth  as  when  finishing  surface  A. 
The  strip  is  then  laid  with  surface  A  or  surfaces  £  on  a 
parallel  and  machined  on  surface  D.  The  strips  are  caliper^ 
at  either  or  both  ends  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  results. 
The  necessity  of  having  surfaces  C  finished  exactly  in  line 
with  surface  A  is  here  seen,  otherwise  incorrect  calijjering 
results.  When  cutting  surface  D  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
cut  over  far  enough  to  get  the  calipers  on,  and  it  is  this  cut- 
ting and  calipering  that  is  the  time  consuming  operation, 
especially  when  a  large  number  of  strips  are  machined. 

The  following  is  a  method  of  machining  packing  strips 
that  has  been  used  with  excellent  result.     The  indicating 


Type    of    Caliper    Used    for    Gaging    Thickness 

caliper  or  gage  illustrated  is  first  lightly  clamped  to  a  tool 
shank  by  a  small  clamp  and  used  as  an  indicator  would  be 
to  determine  if  the  parallel  is  really  parallel  with  the  shaper 
ram's  travel.  Any  discrepancies  are  remedied  by  tissue  paper 
liners.  The  parallel  used  is  of  a  length  that  will  allow  the 
strip  to  be  placed  with  surface  A  on  it  (about  seven  inches 
long),  this  surface  having  been  finished  first.     No  particular 
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, ;  by  using  tanks  setting  transversely  and  lengthening  the  hatch- 
ways, so  that  eaclj  tank  lan  be  iced  from  two  hatchways. 
The  construction  and  in>ulati(m  of  ("G\V  .•iOOOO  with  the 
overhead  ice.  tank*  are  slmwn  in  Figues  1,  2  and  3. 

-  \:  X      '-l  "\  :.;'./-  '   '        INSPECTION   AT    CHICAGO.       "'     '  '      ■ 

Three  separate  inspection.-  (jf  tlie  grapes  in  the  two  test 
cars  were  made  at  the  yards  of  the  Saota  Fe  by  consignee's 

•  insj>cctors,  by  Santa  Fe  inspectors  and  by  government  in- 
spectors of  the  Inspection  Service,  Bureau  of  Markets.  U.  S. 
Department  of  .Agriculture. 

:•     The  consignees  inspection  report  showed  that  the  grapes 

■;  in  SFRD  12646  wort  decaved  and  moulded  much  more  than 
those  in  CjGW  30000.  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
grapes  in  the  two  cars  being  great  enough  to  cause  tile  con- 
signee to  unload  those  in  SFRD  12646  at  Chicago  and  to 
divert  CGW  .>00()0  on  to  New  York  market. 

Tlie   Sanfa    Fe's    insj^ection    report   showed    ".-light   decay 
an<l  mould  in  ("G\V  30000.  some  decay  and  mould  in  SFRD 

;.  12646.  four  crates  in  top  layer  near  doorway  slightly  wet, 
cau.^ed   apparently   by   leak    from  roof.  "      These   statements 

'  infer  that  the  grapes  in  CGW  30000  were  in  l)etter  condition 
than  those  in  SFRD  12640  and  corresponds  to  the  condition 

.•.     found  by  consignee's  inspectors. 
.•      The  rej)orts  from  the  Inspection  Service  of  the  Bureau  of 
MarketsVu.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  as  follows: 

.c-  .SFRD   12646 — Stock  well  packed,  lii'-tlilv  colored,  and  pre- 
sents attractive  a|)pcaraiice:  a   tew    mouldy  berries  scattered 
through  top  half  of  load,  as  nott-d  .ihove  (top  5  layers  crates, 
.balance  of  load  practically  na  decay).     Impossible  to  inspect 
,V    entire    car    without    tmlo.idiny:;    certiticate    restricted    to    one 
ttJick  crates  next  braeini.;,  eaeli  end  of  ear.     Temperature  top 
■"     ^f  door  46  detjree.s   I-".,  bottom  42  dfLrnt--  1'  . 

■         rr.W  .^0000— Dec.iy   in    thi-   car   sli.Lrhtly    in   excess  of  that 
...      in  car  SFRD  12646.     .Stock  ud!  p.ickcd.  liiniily  colon-d.  a  feu 
\     scattered    mouldy    berries,    slxtuinur    very    !:,oo<l    appearance. 
':      impossible  to  inspect  entire  car 'w'itliout  nnloadintr:  certificate 
'     restricted  to  one  stack  crates  next  l>racin'..r.  each  end   of  car. 

■  /A  few  mt^uld\'  berries  scattered  throutrliont  most  crates,  also 
;  .  tn^ny  berries  showinii  ,litrht  mould  at  stems.  Temperature 
.     -at  top  of  door  42  desrees  I'.,  botto;n  40  deirree-  F. 

;■         It  does  not  seem  that  the  (on-iLjnee  would   have  diverted 

■-    CGW  .>0000  to  New  A'ork  and  unoladed  SFRD  12646  if  the 

..     inspection  as  .shown  by  government  inspectors  had  "been  true. 

The  temperatures  -hown  by  the  jtovemment  in^l)(ftion  report 

•at  the  door  wa^  4  dit,'.  lower  at  the  top  in  rG\\'/30000  than 

^    in  SFRD   12646   and   2  dcg.   |.>Ucr  at  tiie  lloor  of  the  car, 

•  not  withstand  inir  their  claim  of  there  beinc  less  decav  in 
.,    SFRD  12646.  ':r\i^K-^^--::y\:/':::y''-.^  %-^'-^'''--'--   ^'-'--yU 

.;     Tljcfoor  crate.*.  'Vliuhtly  wet."  referred  to  in  the  Santa 
Fe  i?i<pertion  report,  re-ultcd  from  condensed  moisture  drip- 
ping from  four  baftle  >ui)porting  bolts  which  were  not  prop- 
;;:;;.  erly  protected.    ;'.:   ^--    :  -         ;v        .V 

;■•■";'  ■.  ..,'■■"•:■■/;.-'•■<■■  •■  ?.■■".  -A.  ',   'conclusions.  ,' .  .   "'    -•■■•". '  ^'  ■   '        '  .  - 

■  '     i.  Car  CGW  30000.  e«juip|)ed  with  overhead  ice  tanks,  was 

"furni-hcd  with  2H,S  jx-r  cent  less  ice  than  <  ar  SFRD  12646,, 
equiftpcd  with  en«l  ice  tank-. 

2.  .\t  times  there  wa-  no  difference  in  tlu-  temperature  of 
the  fruit  in  the  top  and  bottom  layers  of  tar  CGW  30000; 
the  maximum  temperature  difference  was  1.4  deg.:  the  aver- 
aste  temj>erature  difference  was  0.4  deg. 

3.  The  minimum  temperaturi-  (JiffiTenn-  of  the  fruit  in 
the  top  and  bottom  layer-  of  lar  SIRD  12646  was  .^.6  deg.; 
the    maximum    tempi-rature    different e    was    14.,^    deg.:    the 

,     avcrasje  tem[>Orature  differenci-  was  8.6  deg. 

4.  The  fruit  in  the  top  layer  a^  CGW  30000  through- 
out'the  test  averaged  44.7  deg.  F.  and  tliat  in  SFRD  12646 

•  averaged  47.7  deg.  F..  or  .^.0  di-g.  higher  than  in  the  same 
/    laver  of  CGW  3OO0O.      .^  >t;■v^    "  .      ^ 

..  .:'5..The  fruit  in  tlu-  b()tt.»m  laver  -M   CGW  3000  through-. 


■    T 

out  the  test  averaged  44.3  deg.  F.  and  that  in  SFRD  12646 
averaged  39.1  fSbg.  F..  or  5.2  de<j.  lower  than  in  the  same 
layer  of  CGW   3^000. 

6.  Ihe  temperatures  in  test  car  CGW  30000  showed 
that  the  air  circulation  was  practically  uniform  throughout 
the  entire  load,  giving  substantially  uniform  temperatures  in 
all  the  creates  of  grapes. 

7.  The  temperature  in  te.-t  car  SFRD  1 2()46  showed  that 
the  air  circulation  was  not  uniform  throughout  the  load, 
causing  an  extremely  wide  variation  of  temperatures  in  the 
grapes  in  the  bottom  and  top  layers. 

8.  The  time  required  for  icing  CGW'  30000  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  SFRD  12640,  but  by  changing  the  design 
of  tlie  ice  tanks  and  hatches  practically  the  same  time  would 
be  required  for  icing  l)oth  cars. 

Q.  The  condition  of  the  grapes  in  CGW'  .>0000  was  much 
better  than  in  SFRD  12646,  the  jierceiitage  of  decayed 
grapes  running  much  higher  in  SFRD  12646  than  in  CGW' 
30000.^-..^    >^         :  ■  ;'.. 

10.  Consignee's  in.spection  reports  on  the  condition  of  the 
grapes  in  the  two  te.<t  cars -upon  arrival  in  ("liicago  war- 
ranted them  forwarding  CGW'  .^0000  on  to  Xew  York  market 
and  in  their  unloading  those  in  SFRD  12646  on  the  Chicago 
market. 

11.  The  in-pection  report  on  the  condition  of  the  grapes 
in  the  test  cars  upon  arrival  in  Chicago,  made  i»y  the  In-pec- 
tion Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  U.  S.  De[)artment  of 
.\griculture.  was  superficial,  since  only  one  stack  of  crates 
in  each  end  of  car  was  insj)ected.  and  was  contradictory  to 
the  other  reports,  both  of  whicii  shcjwed  less  decav  in  CGW' 
30000  than  in  SFRD  12646.    ^     ;•   .  ^  •   .  -    ;    ^    '  •      v    •  •  •  • 

12.  On    the    whole,    the    te.-t    showed    the    j)erformance   of 
CGW'  30000  to  be  superior  to  SFRD   12646.  since  it  used 

le-s  ice.  gave  a  substantially  unifonii  temjK-rature  through- 
out the  entire  car  and  carried  the  load  in  better  condition 
than  the  other  car. 

This  test  was  made  by  G.  J.  Congdon.  supervi-or  fuel  and 
refrigeration,  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  witne.s.-ed  by 
Fester  W'.  Collins,  mechanical  engineer.  Refrigerator  Heater 
&  Ventilator  Car  Comjiany,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  The  te.st  was 
made  ])OSsible  through  the  co-operation  of  the-  shippers.  T.  H. 
Peppers  Co.;  consignee.  Crutchfield.  W'oolfolk  &;  ("lore;  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  De- 
-patch  Co..  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  Bureau  of  Markets, 
('.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  W'a-hington,  D.  C,  loaned 
-uft'icient  electrical  thermometer  e<|uipment  for  conducting 
the  test. 
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GANG  CUTTERS  FOR  PISTON  RINGS         ^ 

In  the  ojxTation  of  u  railroad  repair  shop  there  are  many 
\va\5  in  wliich  economies  can  be  effected,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  more  be  done  in  this  respect  than  in  the  many  small 
jobs  on  machines. 

...  A  rapid  and  economical  means  of  cutting  piston  rings  on 
a  Ijoring  mill  has  l)een  devised  in  the  Canadian  Tacitic  shops 
and  IS  illu.-trate<l  in  the  accompanying  drawings.  The  de- 
vice consists  of  a  holder  .1.  in  which  are  inserted  lour  cut- 
ter- /^.  each  having  an  individual  collar  ('.  all  secured  in 
tile  holder  b\  the  lM)lt  or.;  pin  D.  The  cutter  B  is  provided 
with  a  \-i-in.  hole  so  located  as  to  coincide  with  any  one 
of  a  series  of  similar  hole>  through  the  collar  C",  b\  means 
of  which  the  cutter  can  be  secured  in  any  position  that  may  • 
l»e  desired,  by  inserting  the  pin  /'-  in  the  holes.  The  collars  : 
ar^  provided  with  teeth  which  mesh  with  similar  tivth  on 
the  *pinion  /'.     Adjustment  of  the  cutters  ma}    \>v  obtained 
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b\  a  movement  of  the  rack  G.  which  also  has  teeth  meshing 
w-ith  the  pinion  ■/•".    After  the  cutters  arc  adjusted  to  the  pos^ 
tion  the  set  sirew  //-ff  tightened,  thus  .securing  the  cutters  . 
in  the  desired  position.       ^  '.'.r.,:   ■  ^  '■^'■'  y::-^^'--'' -v  "^'■^■^-'  y  1?: 
.  ,    As  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings,  the  cutting  edge?  of  the 
cutters  B  mav  casilv  be  ground  without  any  decrease  in  the 
diameter   of  'the  cutter   and.   conseciuently' witfi   no  change 
in  the  thickness  and   spacing  of  the  cUttihg  edges.    -Tlie 
particular  cutters  illustrated  were  designed  for  piston  rings   . 
y-^  in.  thick,  but  the  idea  mav  be  adapted  to  any  si7,e  desired; 
or  if  conditions  make  it  necessary,  the  number  of  rmgs  cut 
atvpfte  wperation  may  be  increased  or  decreased  as  may  be 

advisabler^     •"-..■■"    ^    •:• .  ■ ' :'   '      :-  •'     .,      ,. 

The  use  of  ttii's  device  has  perniitted  a  considerable  econ- 
omv  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  shops.  Tts  advantages  are 
obvious,  as  the  high  cost  of  labor  at  the  present  time  makes  it 
nece^-arv  to  "utilize  machines  and  men  to  their  full  capacity. 


MACHINING  VALVE  PACKING  STRIPS       -'; 

'■'/':'■■.-.:.-■■■  =  ■■-:',■:■-■■'■        BY  A.  W.C, -.'-:-■=  ...'   ■■--.   --■  ..    '  ^  ' '• 

Ihe  proper  machining  and  lifting  of  the  ]>acking  strips 
u>ed  in  balanced  slide  valves  is  of  gredt  imjxirtance.  as  any 
leakage  of  steam  by  the.^e  strips  is  a  total  waste.  New  men 
when  given  the  short  strips  to  shape  jare  often  puzzled  as  to 
the  best  way  to  mat  hine  thcfft^r-a^-^lj^y  are  difficult  to  get  at 
to  caliper.  Usually  tlie  surface  A  between  the  lugs  is  finished 
first  on  a  shaper.  surfaces  B  ahd  C  l)eing  i^haped  at  the  same 
time  and  care  being  taken  that  ^^faces  C  are  finished  with 
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Typical     Diagram     of    Valve    Strip  ■,:".;■;  .    ''-  • 

the  tool  .-^et  at  the  >ame  depth  as  when  fini.>ihing  surface  A. 
The  strip  is  then  laid  with  surface  A  or  .surfaces  B  on  a 
parallel  and  machined  on  surface  D.  The  strips  are  calipered 
at  either  or  l>oth  ends  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  results. 
'J'he  neiessity  of  having  >urface>  ('  finished  exactly  in  line 
with  surface  A  i>  here  -een.  otherwise  incorrect  calijxring 
re.sult«i.  When  tutting  surface  D  it  is  neces.sary  to  take  a 
cut  over  far  enough  to  get  the  calipers  on.  and  it  is  this  cut- 
ting and  calijK'ring  that  i>;  the  time  (onsumiiig  o]x-ration, 
especially  wlu-n  a  large  number  of  strips  are  machined. 

The  folh)wing  is  a  method  of  machining  packing  >trips 
that  has   been  used   with   excellent   result.      The   inT^icating 


;;       '  Type    of    Caliper     Used    for    Gasing    Thickness       ;  ,..;-■; 

caliper  or  gag»A  illu>trated  is  first  lightly  clamped  to  a  tool 
shank  by  a  small  clamp  and  used  as  an  indicator  would  be 
to  determine  if  the  parallel  is  really  parallel  with  the  shaper 
rani's  travel.  .\ny  tliscrejtancies  are  remedied  by  tissue  paper 
liners.  The  parallel  used 'is  of  a  length  that  will  allow  the 
strip  to  be  placed  with  surface  A  on  it  (about  seven  inches 
long),  this  surface  having  l>een  fini-hed  first.     No  particular 
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care  is  given  surfaces  B  or  C,  which  eliminates  one  time-con- 
suming feature.  The  valve  groove  \a  then  measured  with  the 
calipers  by  tapping  the  solid  leg  until  the  indicator  registers 
on  any  graduation,  the  graduation  being  noted.  A  broad- 
nosed  tool  is  held  in  the  tool  post,  the  tool  having  a  small 
flat  ground  on  it,  as  illustrated.     The  caliper  is  placed  be- 


Caliper 
Here 


Surface  of 
Parallel 


Method  of  Setting  Tool 

tween  the  parallel  and  tool  and  the  tool  is  adjusted  vertically 
until  the  indicator  shows  that  the  tool  is  a  distance  from  the 
parallel  equal  to  the  width  of  the  groove  in  the  valve;  that  is, 
the  indicator  points  to  the  same  graduation  as  it  did  when 
in  the  groove.  The  vertical  micrometer  collar  is  now  set  at 
zero  and  a  roughing  cut  taken  over  the  strip  which  is  held 
on  the  parallel  by  a  pair  of  shaper  hold-downs.  A  finishing 
cut  is  next  taken  after  feeding  the  tool  down  a  few  thou- 
sandths. Once  having  decided  how  many  thousandths  to 
run  the  tool  down,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fit  all  strips  uni- 
formly, as  each  strip  can  be  made  any  desired  number  of 
thousandths  smaller  than  the  grooves.  The  filing  and  spot- 
ting of  the  strips  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  saves 
25  to  50  per  cent  on  the  machining  time. 


PRESSURES    FOR    MOUNTING    WHEELS    AND 
APPLYING    CRANK    PINS 

BY  JAMES  PARTINGTON 
Estimating  Engineer;  American  Locomotive  Company 

In  locomotive  and  car  construction,  it  is  the  general  prac- 
tice to  use  hydraulic  pressure  for  mounting  wheel  centers 
on  axles,  applying  crank  pins,  etc.  The  different  operations 
involved  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.     Mounting  cast  iron  driving  wheel  centers. 

Mounting  cast  steel  driving  wheel  centers. 

Applying  crank  pins  in  cast  iron  driving  wheel  centers. 

Applying  crank  pins  in  cast  steel  driving  wheel  centers. 

Mounting  cast  iron  truck  wheel  centers. 

Mounting  cast  steel    or    wrought    steel    truck    wheel 
centers. 

Mounting  cast  iron  chilled  tread  truck  wheels. 

Mounting  cast  steel  or  rolled  steel  truck  wheels. 
Very  little  information  seems  to  be  available  in  printed 
form  to  indicate  the  pressures  which  should  be  used  for 
these  different  operations  and  the  following  table  showing 
the  practice  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  has  been 
found  by  long  experience  to  give  satisfactory  results.  The 
basis  of  this  table  as  worked  out  for  operations,  (1)  and  (3), 
was.  the  commonly  accepted  formula  for  cast  iron  centers 
which  calls  for  10  tons  pressure  per  inch  of  diameter  of  the 
shaft.  These  pressures  have  been  consistently  adhered  to 
for  cast  iron  driving  wheel  centers,  having  been  amplified 
only  to  the  extent  of  permitting  a  minimum  pressure  of  10 
per  cent  less  and  fixing  20  per  cent  excess  pressure  as  the 
allowable  maximum. 

For  operations  (5)  and  (7),  the  pressures  required  have 
been  reduced  somewhat  because  the  requirements  for  truck 
wheels  are  not  as  exacting  as  for  driving  wheels  and  the 


greater  pressures  approach  too  closely  to  the  point  at  which 
the  smaller  diameter  axles  may  bend.  The  reason  for  this 
reduction  is  readily  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
relative  stiffness  of  axles  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  cube 
of  the  diameter  and  the  table  of  pressures  is  made  in  terms 
of  the  first  power  of  the  diameter. 

In  the  table  covering  truck  wheel  mounting  pressures,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  figures  followed  by  an  asterisk  are  the 
Master  Mechanics  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Standards  of 
1916  as  are  also  the  preferred  pressures  used  for  cast  iron 
and  cast  steel  wheelcenters.  For  operations  (2)  and  (4) 
covering  cast  steel  driving  wheel  centers,  having  wheel  fits, 
or  crank  pin  fits  6^  in.  indiameter  or  over,  the  preferred 
mounting  pressures  have  been  increased  to  16  tons  per  inch 
of  diameter  with  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent  less  and  a 
maximum  allowable  excess  of  25  per  cent  above  the  pre- 
ferred pressure.  These  increased  pressures  have  been  adopted 
for  steel  centers  on  account  of  the  different  characteristics  of 
the  material;  i.  e.,  a  somewhat  lower  coefficient  of  friction 
and  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  strength  of  the  metal  to  resist 
fracture. 

P'or  operations  (2)  and  (4)  with  wheel  fits  and  crank  pin 
fits  under  6J/.  in.  in  diameter,  the  preferred  mounting  pres- 
sures are  13  tons  per  inch  of  diameter,  and  for  the  very 
small  sizes,  which  are  never  used  in  ordinary  locomotive 
practice,  11  tons  per  inch  of  diameter.  For  operations  (6) 
and  (8)  the  mounting  pressures  have  been  reduced  for  the 
same  reasons  as  outlined  for  operations  (5)  and  (7). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  mounting  pressures  for  cast  steel 
or  wrought  steel  truck  wheel  centers,  and  cast  steel  or  rolled 
steel  trucks  wheels,  also  agree  with  the  Master  Mechanics 
and  Master  Car  Builders  Standards  of  1916.  Locomotive 
trailing  truck  wheels  over  36  in.  in  diameter  are  placed  in 
the  same  classification  as  driving  wheels  in  determining  the 
mountiilg  pressure.  Crank  pins  and  wheels  applied  at  the 
pressures  given  in  this  table  have  given  uniformly  satis- 
factory service  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Table  of  Mounting  Pressures  Used  by  the  American   Locomotive 

Company 
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European  Equipment. — According  to  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Transport,  6  per  cent  of  the  cars  are  out  of  service 
awaiting  repairs.  The  percentages  of  some  other  countries 
are:  France,  15;  Italy,  18;  and  Austria,  35.  The  percentage 
of  locomotives  awaiting  repairs  is  21  in  Great  Britain;  in 
France,  22;  Italy,  27;  and  Austria,  37. — The  Engineer. 


Railway  Shop  Conditions  In  England 

High  Cost  of  Labor  and  Decreased  Output  Is  Building  up  Excessive 
Costs— Great  Need  for  Improved  Devices  and  Modern  Machinery    »- 

By  ROBERT  E.  THAYER 
European  Editor  ot  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 


AS    A    DIRECT    HERITAGE    of    the    war    England    has  use  of  more  expensive  materials  and  a  higher  grade  of  work- 
had,  in  common  with  almost  every  other  nation,  to  face  manship  than  is  demanded  in  the  United  States.     The  Eng- 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor.     Wages  lish  locomotives  have  copper  fireboxes,  copper  dry  pipe  and 
have  not  only  increased  but    output    has    been    decreased  copper  stay  bolts,  (about  lYi  tons).     In  numerous  instances 
through  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  a  general  these  engines  will  be  provided  with  copper  tubes  although 
decline  iri  the  morale  of  the  workmen.     The  English  rail-  with  the  present  high  cost  of  copper,  steel  tubes  are  more 


generally  used.  In  addition  to  this  many  roads  have  a 
standard  practice  of  using  bronze  driving  boxes  (about  550 
lb.  each)  instead  of  cast  steel  driving  boxes  with  the 
crown  brass  as  is  common  in  the  States.     This  greatly  in- 


ways  and  particularly  the  railway  shops  have  felt  these 
changed  conditions  keenly,  more  keenly  perhaps  than  any 
other  industry  and  surely  more  keenly  than  the  railway  shops 
of  America  on  account  of  the  fact  that  before  the  war  Eng- 
lish railways  never  had  much  worry  over  the  cost  nor  the  creases  the  overhead  cost  of  the  locomotive  and  adds  a  greater 
quantity  or  quality  of  labor.  ^  carrying  charge  which  naturally  affects  the  net  returns,  par- 
With  plenty  of  cheap  and  well  trained  workmen  before  ticularly  with  copper  at  :£105  and  bronze  at  il80  per  ton. 
the  war,  there  was  not  the  incentive  for  English  railroad  There  are  but  few  locomotives  that  are  provided  with  wedges 
shop  managements  to  adopt  more  modern  systems  of  shop  in  the  pedestals,  the  designer  preferring  to  provide  an  ac- 
operation  or  improved  shop  appliances  and  labor  saving  ma-  curate  sliding  fit  between  the  driving  box  and  the  pedestals 
chinery  that  existed  in  America  where  wages  were  high  and  in  preference  to  bothering  with  shoes  and  wedges.  This  re- 
^skilled  workmen  were  scarce.  Furthermore,  with  cheap,  well  quires  expensive  fitting.  The  motion  work  in  a  number  of 
skilled  labor  and  more  or  less  unrestricted  finances  there  has  cases  is  fitted  on  a  testing  table  before  it  is  placed  on  the 
been  every  incentive  for  the  railway  mechanical  officers  in  locomotive.  One  road  follows  the  practice  of  fitting  its 
Great  Britain  to  produce  equipment  that  from  the  view  point  cylinders,  crosshead  guides,  guide  yoke,  etc.,  on  a  dummy 
of  workmanship  was  a  work  of  art.  Under  the  present  con-  engine  frame  in  order  to  ensure  proper  alinement,  before  they 
ditions,  however,  this  perfection  in  construction  involves  a  are  placed  on  the  locomotive. 

high  manufacturing  cost  that  is  being  felt.     In  addition  to         The  boiler  practice  is  also  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 

this  there  has  not  been  the  demand  for  improved  and  new  refinement  than  is  used  in  the  States.     Many  roads  have 


shop  equipment  to  handle  new 
equipment  of  increased  weight 
and  dimensions  as  in  America, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  English  roads,  such  as 
structural  clearances  and  per- 
missable  weight  on  rail,  have 

not  permitted  these  roads  to  extend  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
V  the  States.  The  equipment  of  30  or  40  years  ago  is  now 
\iot  out  of  place  on  English  roads.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  still  in  operation  much  of  the  equipment  built  at  that  time. 
The  English  railway  mechanical  officer  has  therefore  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  energy  on  refinements 
in  construction  and  design  rather  than  on  the  increased  size 
of  his  equipment  or  improved  shop  equipment. 


Butt  riveted  boilers,  concave  journals  and  bronze 
driving  boxes  are  some  of  the  unusual  features  of 
construction  found  on  British  locomotives. 


what  is  called  a  parallel  boiler, 
that  is  the  different  courses 
are  butt  riveted  with  a  welt 
strip  shrunk  on.  The  barrel 
sheets  are  not  laid  out  for  the 
rivet  holes  on  the  flat  but 
are  assembled  and  each  rivet 
hole  is  drilled  in  a  huge  ma- 
chine called  a  boiler  barrel  drilling  machine.  Most  Eng- 
lish roads  use  inside  cylinders  with  cranked  axles  of  boUi 
the  solid  and  built-up  \y^.  Furthermore  it  is  not'  iiiic^n- 
mpn  to  find  the  rear  driving  axles  with  concave  journals  and 
driving  boxes  fitted  to  these  journals  although  it  should  be 
said  that  no  new  engines  are  built  in  this  manner.  It  is 
a  standard  practice  in  flue  works  on  some  roads  to  stretch 
the  flues  after  they  have  been  removed  from  the  boiler  under 


The  situation  as  it  exists  today  presents  an  entirely  differ-  repair  to  make  up  for  the  length  cut  off  in  removing  the  flues 
ent  story.  Labor  is  no  longer  cheap;  output  has  been  cur-  In  some  cases  tubes  are  stretched  nine  inches.  This  applies 
tailed ;  materials  have  increased  in  price,  and  heavy  deficits     to  both  copper  and  steel  tubes.     In  other  shops  safe  ends  are 


in  net  revenue  present  a  demand  for  economy.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  and  renewals  of  English  rolling  stock  (includ- 
ing locomotives)  has  increased  from  £13,257,617  in  1913, 
to  £14,156,816  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  or  an  in- 
crease of  213  per  cent.     The  cost  of  locomotive  running  ex- 


hrazed  on  to  the  tubes,  the  safe  end  being  milled  and  the 
tube  taper-turned  for  fitting  and  a  joint  made  with  a  copper 
ferrule.  All  spring  work  is  done  by  hand,  the  methods  of 
the  past  being  perpetuated. 

The  railway  shops  themselves  in  many  cases  are  old,  rep- 


penses  has  increased  from  £17,130,661  in  1913,  to  £18,168,-      resenting  a  gradual  development  only  in  size.     Railway  shop 


295  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  or  an  increase  of  212 
per  cent.  If  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  are  to  meet  ex- 
penses they  either  must  increase  their  rates  or  operate  more 
economically.  There  are  great  opportunities  for  savings  to 
be  made  in  the  mechanical  departments,  but  investment  will 
be  necessary  in  shop  equipment,  and  new  and  improved 
methods  both  in  design,  construction  and  repairing  equip- 
ment will  be  necessary. 

Locomotive  building  practices  in  Great  Britain  involve  the 

! 


practice,  due  as  mentioned  above  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
labor  was  so  cheap  before  the  war,  has  not  progressed. 
Where  American  roads  are  now  endeJivoring  to  get  away 
from  as  much  fitting  and  bench  work  as  possible,  not  only 
due  to  its  excessive  cost  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  first  class  machinists  for  this  work,  one 
finds  in  tlie  English  railway  shop  a  large  area  of  the  shop 
space  given  over  to  this  bench  work. 
It  is  all  of  these  things  which  contribute  to  the  excessive 
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cost  of  locomotive  construction  and  repairs  and  it  is  here 
than  the  greatest  field  for  economy  is  presented.  The  Rail- 
way Gazette,  one  of  our  London  contemporaries,  recently  com- 
mented on  the  bids  offered  by  British  and  American  loco- 
motive manufacturers  on  an  order  for  the  Egyptian  State 
Railways.  These  figures  show  that  the  British  builders 
quoted  a  price  from  76  to  81  per  cent  higher  than  the  suc- 
cessful American  bidder.  This  will  illustrate  how  the  new 
conditions  in  the  labor  and  material  markets  have  affected 
British  practices  and  give  an  indication  of  the  necessity  for 
more  up-to-date  shops  in  Great  Britain. 

The  English  roads  generally  build  their  own  power  and 
the  British  locomotive  manufacturers  deal  more  particularly 
with  export  business.  As  a  result  of  this  the  English  rail- 
road will  have  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  mechanical  de- 
partment a  more  or  less  complete  locomotive  manufacturing 
plant.  Taking  one  case  in  particular,  that  of  the  Crewe 
shops  of  the  London  &  North  Western,  it  might  be  stated 
that  that  plant  needs  only  a  coal  mine  and  an  iron  mine  lo- 
cated on  its  premises  to  make  it  self-supporting.  The 
spreading  out  of  locomotive  building  plants  in  this  manner 
has  also  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  locomotive  manufac- 
ture, particularly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
plants  are  badly  equipped. 

As  regards  car  building  a  similar  policy  is  followed,  that 
is,  very  few  roads  go  outside  for  their  new  freight  or  pas- 
senger cars.       A   fine  passenger  car  is  built  by  the  Eng- 
lish  railroads  which  in  common  with  locomotives  involves 
much  labor.     In  contrast  to  this,  however,  are  the  freight 
cars  which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  "ordinary  wagons 
mounted  on  axles  and  provided  with  an  ordinary  lever  hand 
brake.     The  general  size  of  these  wagons  is  either  of  10  or 
12-ton  capacity.     They  are  simplicity  itself  in  construction 
and  due  to  the  large  number  required  to  handle  the  business 
make  a  profitable  manufacturing  proposition  for  the  individ- 
ual railroads.     But  a  very  small  number  of  these  wagons 
are  equipped  with  automatic  brakes.     They  are  principally 
of  wooden  construction,  although  due  to  th£  high  price  of 
timber  a  number  of  steel  underframe  cars  are  being  built. 
The  wheels  are  of  a  built-up  design  made  in  the  car  manu- 
facturing plants.     The  shop  cost  for  a  pair  of  38-in.  wheels 
mounted  on  an  axle  having  9-in.  by  4-in.  journals  is  approxi- 
mately $125.     The  English  roads  have  considered  the  use 
of  cast-iron  wheels  but  not  having  been  sufficiently  impressed 
with  their  safety,  they  still  adhere  to  their  own  design  of 
built-up  wheel.     The  cost  of  these  freight  cars  has  increased 
greatly.     Before  the  war  a   12-ton   open  top  car  could  be 
built  by  the  railways  for  about  $400,  but  the  present  cost 
has  been  recently  quoted  as  about  $1,000  in  railway  shops 
and  about  $1,500  in  car  building  plants.     The  car  shops 
are  more  or  less  in  the  same  category  as  the  locomotive  shops. 
There  are  some  well  laid  out  and  well  equipped  shops  on 
certain  roads.     Perhaps  that  of  the  Midland  at  Derby  is 
the  best  in  England.     This  shop  contains  many  modem  and 
improved  woodworking  tools,  most  of  which  were  obtained 
from  America. 

This  brief  review  of  railway  shop  conditions  in  England 
indicates  a  wonderful  possibility  for  improved  railway  shop 
appliances  and  machinery.  Something  must  be  done  to  re- 
duce the  excessive  cost  of  manufacture  and  repairs,  and  with 
labor  and  material  conditions  so  vitally  different  from  what 
they  were  before  the  war,  the  railway  shop  managements  are 
seeking  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  may  be  argued  that 
with  the  English  railroads  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
and  with  a  standard  net  return  guaranteed  the  shareholders, 
the  English  railroads  will  not  be  as  anxious  to  make  immedi- 
ate improvements  to  their  plants  which  would  involve  heavy 
expenditures.  Government  control  will  not  run  much  more 
than  18  months  hence  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  the 
roads  go  back  to  their  private  owners  economies  must  be 
anticipated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.     On  the  other 


hand,  if  the  government  retains  control  of  the  roads  either 
through  nationalization  or  otherwise  there  will  still  be 
the  necessity  for  improvements.  It  is  not  believed,  however, 
that  the  railway^  yill  defer  taking  action  in  such  matters 
until  they  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  government  and  in 
fact  serious  thought  is  being  given  to  the  modernization  of 
railway  shops  by  many  of  the  more  important  of  the  British 
railroads. 


LOCOMOTIVE  TIRE  HEATER 

BY  A.  G.  JOHNSON 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Duluth  &  Iron  Range 

\^'hen  the  railway  shops  were  required  to  use  crude  oil  or 
kerosene  in  place  of  gasoline  in  tire  heaters  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced.  Many  experiments  were  made 
and  a  number  of  different  designs  worked  out  more  or  less 
satisfactorily,  but  at  times  there  was  trouble  in  getting  the 
heaters  to  start  promptly.  Time  and  oil  were  wasted  and 
sometimes  the  shop  was  filled  with  gas  and  smoke  from  the 
oil,  which,  together  with  the  flames,  was  not  only  annoving 
but  dangerous. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  the  tire  heater  illustrated 
was  designed  by  N.  Carlson,  pit  foreman  of  the  Duluth  & 
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Hose  Connech'on 


Tire    Heater   Which    Vaporizes   the   Oil    Before    Burning 

Iron  Range  at  Two  Harbors,  Minn.  The  heater  consists  of 
a  piece  of  ^-in.  iron  pipe,  bent  in  a  continuous  double  heli- 
cal coil,  with  spacing  blocks  to  keep  the  pipes  in  the  right 
position  and  the  right  distance  from  the  tire.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  latter  distance  so  adjusted  that  the  hottest 
point  of  the  flame  is  at  the  tire.  The  first  section  of  the 
coil  has  no  small  holes  nn  it  and  merely  acts  as  the  pre- 
heater.  The  second  section,  which  goes  next  to  the  tire  flange, 
is  provided  with  a  continuous  row  of  1/16-in.  holes,  drilled 
ly^  in.  apart.  The  usual  form  of  oil  container  and  vapor- 
izer is  then  connected  to  the  shop  air  line  and  to  the  tire 
heater  by  a  hose  connection. 

This  form  of  tire  heater  has  proved  to  be  both  easy  to 
start  and  economical  in  the  use  of  oil.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  good  blue  flame  with  kerosene,  and  by  making  coils 
of  suitable  diameters  any  size  of  tire  can  be  heated  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 


How  Jim  Dugan  Finally  Won  A  "Real  "  Job 

Everything  Went  Wrong  at  Crossover  Until  He  Toole  a 
Fresh  Hold.     First  Entry  in  the  Prize  Story  Contest 


BY  ANDREW  J.  FENTON 


DRESSED  in  hip  rubber  boots,  heavy  mackinaw,  an 
ear-lap  cap  pulled  down  over  his  ears  and  with  thick 
gloves  on  his  hands  in  addition  to  his  regular  cloth- 
ing, Jim  Dugan  started  through  the  deep  snow  for  the  round- 
house at  Crossover. 

He  was  tired,  lame  and  stiff.  It  was  near  midnight  when 
he  quit  work  the  previous  night,  and  now  he  was  leaving 
his  honie  at  six-thirty  in  the  morning  to  get  back  on  the  job, 
for  he  knew  from  past  experience  that  this  heavy  snow  would 
put  Crossover  terminal  out  of  commission  unless  he  got  on 
the  job  early. 

It  was  a  dog's  life — work,  eat  and  sleep.  What  pleasure 
did  he  get  out  of  life  anyway? 

Stepping  on  a  slippery  piece  of  ice  concealed  by  the  snow, 
he  slipped  and  fell,  wrenching  his  back  in  his  efforts  to  save 
himself  from  falling.  Then  the  pop  valve  blew  off,  for 
what  he  said  is  not  printable.  Picking  himself  up  and  wip- 
ing the  snow  from  his  face,  he  continued  on  his  way  in  a 
frame  of  mind  that  spelled  disaster  to  any  one  who  crossed 
his  path  that  day. 

Going  to  the  ash  pit  first,  he  found  it  plugged — tied  up 
tight  with  a  long  string  of  dead  engines.  It  took  some  time 
to  straighten  out  this  tangle  before  he  reached  the  round- 
house.   There,  too,  he  foimd  a  general  tie-up. 

Crossover  only  had  a  24-stall  roundhouse,  and  it  required 
mighty  close  figuring  to  keep  business  moving.  It  was  the 
terminal  of  three  important  busy  divisions,  and  the  company 
had  for  years  talked  about  erecting  larger  and  more  modern 
terminal  facilities,  but  so  far  they  had  managed  to  worry 
along  with  conditions  as  they  were,  although  far  inadequate 
to  handle  the  business  even  under  normal  conditions. 

For  nine  years  Jim  Dugan  had  been  general  foreman  at 
Crossover,  and  during  that  time  he  had  become  so  familiar 
with  conditions  that  he  was  able  to  quickly  straighten  out 
any  congestion  within  the  scope  of  human  intelligence.  He 
had  made  a  reputation  in  handling  Crossover. 

.  It  was  nearly  noon  before  he  reached  his  office,  and  by 
this  time  he  was  dead  tired.  Hurriedly  glancing  over  the 
accumulation  of  messages  and  correspondence,  he  came  to 
one  letter  which  made  him  sit  up  and  whistle.  It  was  a 
circular  letter  sent  out  from  headquarters  and  announced 
that  Mr.  Joseph  Harris  had  been  appointed  general  master 
mechanic  of  numbers  one,  two  and  three  divisions.  Yes, 
the  three  divisions  of  which  Crossover  was  the  all-important 
apex.     And  Joe  Harris,  his  old  side  partner,  too. 

His  first  thought  was  that  Joe  Harris  was  a  lucky  man. 
Then,  as  he  again  read  the  letter  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment, his  mind  wandered  back  to  the.  time,  20  years  ago, 
when  he  and  Joe  Harris  started  to  work  as  apprentice  boys. 
They  both  began  their  apprenticeships  on  the  same  day  and 
in  the  same  shop. 

Later  as  mechanics  they  worked  in  the  same  gang,  side 
by  side.  Then  he  had  been  appointed  gang  leader  and  had 
drifted  away  from  Joe.  Shortly  after  that  Joe  Harris  had 
quit  the  road  and  gone  to  another  railroad.  Then  they  had 
lost  sight  of  each  other  entirely.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
stayed  with  the  company*  and  had  been  promoted  from  gang 
leader  to  foreman,  and  then  to  roundhouse  foreman,  and 
later  to  general  foreman  at  Crossover,  where  he  had  now 
been  for  the  past  nine  years.  To  be  sure,  he  had  received 
no  sensational  promotions,  but  he  had  slowly  climbed  the 
ladder  of  success,  and  if  there  was  to  be  a  new  general  mas- 


ter mechanic  the  job  belonged  to  him  by  rights.  He  was 
the  oldest  employee  and  he  had  demonstrated  his  ability 
and  loyalty  on  the  road,  so  why  did  the  company  pass 
him  by? 

These  thoughts  filled  his  mind  with  resentment  and  anger. 
It  was  a  fine  way  to  show  appreciation  of  meritorious  service, 
holding  a  man  down  all  his  life,  just  because  he  could  handle 
a  terminal  that  no  one  else  could  handle.  Several  times  in 
the  years  gone  by  there  had  been  promotions  made  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  him,  but  the  officials  had  smoothed 
the  matter  over  by  either  raising  his  salary  or  else  bluffing 
him  into  believing  that  no  one  else  could  handle  Crossover 
as  he  could  and  that  he  was  such  a  valuable  man  at  the 
terminal  they  could  not  move  him  without  sacrificing  the 
best  interests  of  the  company. 

Brooding   over   these   incident.*;,    in    addition    to   this   last 
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What  He  Said   Is  Not  Printable 

insult,  Jim  Dugan  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  quit 
right  now  before  he  was  too  old  to  secure  a  job  elsewhere. 
Picking  up  a  message  blank  he  started  to  write  out  his  resig- 
nation when  the  clerk  poked  his  head  in  the  office  door  and 
informed  him  they  had  just  backed  an  engine*  into  the  turn- 
table pit. 

Instantly  Jim  forgot  all  about  his  resignation,  for  he  must 
get  into  immediate  action.  With  the  turn-table  blocked  his 
office  was  no  place. for  him  to  be  in.  He  must  get  on  the 
job  and  get  busy.  Giving  instructions  to  his  clerk  to  call 
the  wrecking  crew,  he  rushed  out  to  the  turn-table. 

By  the  time  he  again  had   things  moving  it  was  raid- 
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afternoon.  He  went  to  his  office  for  a  little  rest  and,  stretch- 
ing out  in  his  office  chair,  he  prepared  to  take  a  little  nap. 
His  office  was  hot,  close  and  the  air  stuffy,  hence  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  sound  asleep. 

Suddenly  he  was  awakened  by  his  clerk,  who  told  him 
that  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  had  just  gotten  off 
No.  4  at  the  depot  and  was  headed  for  the  roundhouse. 

Picking  up  his  gloves,  he  saw  his  partly  written  out  resig- 
nation. What  an  opportunity.  Now  he  would  tell  the 
S.  M.  P.  right  to  his  face  that  he  was  quitting.  He  would 
not  send  a  message,  for  that  would  be  too  brief.  He  had  a 
lot  of  things  he  wanted  to  get  "off  his  chest,"  and  now  was 
the  chance. 

Going  out  through  the  house  he  met  the  S.  M.  P.,  and 
they  began   to  talk   over  several   routine   matters.     At  last 
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They   Had   Just   Backed   An   Engine   Into  the  Turntable 

they  reached  the  office,  where  it  was  quiet,  and  then  Jim 
opened  up.  Somehow  he  couldn't  say  the  nasty  things  he 
had  in  his  mind,  but  simply  told  the  S.  M.  P.  that  he  was 
disgusted  and  was  going  to  quit. 

The  S.  M.  P.  showed  his  surprise  at  what  Jim  was  say- 
ing and  finally  stopped  him. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "you  have  never  showed  us  that 
you  were  worthy  of  promotion.  You  have  been  here  so  long 
that  you  are  in  a  rut.    What  we  want  in  a  man  is  progress." 

"Does  not  nine  years'  successful  service  show  some  prog- 
ress?" asked  Jim. 

"In  a  way  it  does.  Just  stop  a  minute  and  look  at  your- 
self. You  have  been  here  nine  years.  During  that  time 
you  have  kept  things  moving.  But  they  were  moving  before 
you  came  here.  You  haven't  done  anything  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. If  we  made  you  general  master  mechanic  you  would 
take  the  job  just  as  it  is  and  you  would  carr>'  it  along  just 
as  it  is.  We  need  action.  We  need  a  man  who  can  see 
ahead  and  who  can  do  things  that  will  cause  some  notice. 
You  are  a  follower — we  want  a  leader,"  replied  the  S.  M,  P. 

"But  how  can  I  show  that  I  am  a  leader,  buried  here  in 
this  out-of-the-way  place?"  asked  Jim. 

"There  you  go.  That's  just  the  answer  to  why  you  are 
here.  You  cannot  see — ^you  want  some  one  to  point  the  way. 
When  I  got  off  the  train  this  afternoon  I  knew  you  would 
have  business  going  here  at  Crossover.  Some  other  fellow 
would  be  tied  up  tight,  perhaps.  In  other  words,  he  would 
have  done  something  to  cause  notice.  Of  course,  if  always 
bad,  we  would  fire  him,  but  if  something  of  a  complimentary 
nature,  in  time  we  would  have  to  promote  him.  Crossover 
moves  every  day  the  same,  nothing  new  or  startling,  and 
you  move  with  it — neither  up  nor  down.     Show  us  that  you 


can  get  out  of  the  rut  and  I  will  be  the  first  man  to  shove 
you  ahead." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  argument.  Jim  Dugan  could 
see  how  true  it  was.  He  had  buried  himself;  for  nine  years 
he  had  been  his  own  worst  enemy.  When  first  he  had  taken 
hold  of  Crossover  he  had  made  a  few  half-hearted  attempts 
to  introduce  new  ideas,  but  as  he  had  had  no  support  from 
headquarters  he  had  given  up  and  slipped  back  into  a  rut, 
until  now  he  was  standing  still.    He  would  get  support  now. 

"I  will  not  resign,  but  from  today  on  I  shall  act  as  if  I 
had  just  been  appointed  to  my  present  position.  You  are 
to  know  me  not  as  Jim  Dugan  of  the  past  nine  years  but  as 
Jim  Dugan  with  a  future  before  him,"  said  Jim. 

"Let's  shake  on  that,"  was  all  the  S.  M.  P.  could  answer. 

Jim  Dugan  faced  a  task.  Many  times  during  the  next 
few  weeks  he  was  at  the  point  of  giving  up,  but  he  would 
grit  his  teeth  and  mutter,  "I'll  show  him." 

And  as  he  progressed  he  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  him- 
self. Jim  Dugan  saw  many  of  the  little  things  which  had 
escaped  his  notice  in  the  past  and  which  now  loomed  up 
big  before  him,  as  standing  in  the  way  towards  successful 
management.     He  gave  up  taking  his  mid-afternoon  nap — 
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"The  S.   M.  P.  Just  Got  Off   No.  4"  ~  ' 

one  of  the  bad  habits  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  spent 
less  time  in  the  road  foreman's  office  visiting  with  engineers. 
He  dug  into  engine  failures  personally.  In  the  past  his 
clerk  had  conducted  such  inquiries,  but  now  he  did  the  work. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  he  learned  a  lot.  He  found  condi- 
tions that  should  be  corrected.  He  saw  opportunities  for 
new  designs  of  equipment  that  would  better  the  power.  All 
these  and  many  other  recommendations  he  sent  in  to  the 
head  office,  where  they  were  simply  acknowledged,  but  no 
action  taken  on  them  as  far  as  he  could  see.    But  he  did  not 
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become  discouraged — he  kept  plugging.  He  had  made  many 
changes  at  Crossover.  His  costs  were  decreasing,  his  men 
were  satisfied — he  was  now  making  a  record. 

He  heard  that  a  certain  type  of  engine  was  giving  all  sorts 
of  trouble  on  one  of  the  other  divisions.  He  asked  to  have 
them  assigned  to  his  division  so  that  he  could  study  them. 
Soon  he  located  the  trouble,  corrected  it,  and  the  engines 
were  a  success. 

Many  nights  when  he  went  home  he  was  dead  tired,  but 
in  the  morning  he  was  always  anxious  to  get  back  on  the 
job,  for  there  was  some  question  that  always  needed  his 
personal  attention.  Where  life  had  been  a  drudgery  it  was 
now  a  pleasure.  He  looked  for  engine  failures  with  joy, 
for  it  would  give  him  a  chance  to  check  up  and  conquer.  But 
engine  failures  had  stopped,  so  he  turned  to  other  things.  He 
tidied  up  the  place,  he  painted,  he  did  a  thousand  and  one 
things  to  place  Crossover  on  the  map — and  he  succeeded. 

One  day  he  received  a  message;  "Report  to  headquarters 


tomorrow  a.  m.,"  was  all  it  said.  He  wondered  what  it  was; 
nothing  to  fear  anyway. 

When  he  reached  the  S.  M.  P.'s  office  he  met  the  general 
manager,  who  greeted  him  with,  "Hello,  Jim,  how  does  it 
seem  to  have  a  real  job  now?" 

Bewildered,  Jim  looked  to  the  S.  M.  P.  for  an  answer. 
"Oh!  yes,  Jim,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  general  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  numbers,  one,  two  and  three  divisions,"  said 
the  S.  M.  P.  in  answer  to  Jim's  look. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  I  want  to  leave  Cross- 
over," replied  Jim  turning  and  looking  at  the  general  man- 
ager. 

"Ain't  that  hell,"  said  that  worthy  official,  "it's  hard  to  get 
a  good  man  and  we  certainly  need  a  man  like  Dugan  for 
general  master  mechanic." 

"Dugan  will  take  the  job,  I  know,  for  that's  a  little  under- 
standing we  have  between  ourselves,"  said  the  S.  M.  P.  its 
he  slyly  winked  at  Jim. 


Heat  Treatment  of  Steel  in  the  Tool  Room 

Equipment  and  Methods  for  Tempering  Carbon  and 
High  Speed  Steel,  Hardness  Tests  and  Service  Records 

BY  M.  H.  WILLIAMS 


THE  art  and  methods  of  hardening  and  tempering  tools, 
such  as  are  made  in  railway  tool  rooms  have  received 
a  great  amount  of  attention  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
as  a  result  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  wear- 
ing and  lasting  qualities  of  these  tools.  In  many  cases,  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  desired  result  it  has  been  necessary 
to  change  practically  the  entire  method  of  handling  the  work. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  the  blacksmith 
to  harden  and  temper  all  tools,  the  heat  being  governed  almost 
entirely  by  observing  the  color  of  the  tool,  both  when  harden- 
ing and  when  drawing  the  temper.  These  men  became  very 
expert  at  their  work  and  produced  results  that  at  the  time 
were  considered  satisfactory.  As  the  art  of  steel  making 
advanced  and  methods  of  testing  tools  were  introduced,  it 
was  found  that  by  the  older  methods,  even  with  the  most 
expert  workmen,  the  wearing  qualities  of  tools  did  not  equal 
the  results  obtainable  or  demanded. 

The  present  good  results  may  be  attributed  principally  to 
the  gradual  improvement  in  furnace  design,  devices  for 
recording  or  measuring  the  heat,  instruments  that  will 
measure  the  hardness  of  the  tool  after  tempering,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  records  that  are  made  of  tools  when  hardened, 
the  latter  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  kind  of  steel,  heat 
treatment,  hardness,  etc.  In  the  event  that  a  tool  does  not 
stand  up  properly  the  records  may  be  consulted  and  the 
next  lot  modified  in  the  treatment  to  overcome  the  defects. 
These  records  are  also  valuable  when  a  new  design  of  tool 
is  to  be  hardened,  as  by  consulting  them,  data  concerning 
tools  of  similar  nature  may  be  considered  and  the  treat- 
ment arranged  accordingly. 

TEMPERIliG    SHOULD   BE   DONE    IN    THE   TOOL   EOOM 

The  question  of  the  location  of  furnaces  for  tool  harden- 
ing has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  study.  In  the  past 
it  was  the  custom  to  do  practically  all  tool  hardening  in  the 
blacksmith  shop,  often  in  open  forge  fires.  This  has  proved 
bad  practice  when  compared  with  more  modem  methods, 
later  investigation  having  sown  that  it  is  advisable  to  locate 
furnaces  for  this  work  in  the  tool  room.  In  this  location 
the  work  will  be  under  the  eye  of  the  tool  room  foreman, 


which  makes  him  responsible    for    the    entire   manufacture. 

This  location  in  turn  brings  up  the  question  of  men  ^fy  »he 

work.  On  account  of  the  different  natures  of  tool  hardening 
and  ordinary  blacksmith  work  it  is  difficult  to  find  much 
similarity  in  two  crafts.  Generally  there  will  be  found 
enough  tool  hardening  in  railway  tool  rooms  to  justify  the 
employment  of  a  man  for  this  work  only,  who  can  make  a 
study  of  hardening  and  tempering  and  devote  his  entire  time 
to  it.  This  employee  may  have  been  employed  at  hardening 
by  the  older  methods.  If  such  a  man  is  not  available,  a  man 
entirely  new  at  the  work  may  be  employed,  who  should  work 
according  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  foreman,  who  in  turn 
may  obtain  practically  any  information  desired  concerning 
the  average  ha,rdening  and  tempering  of  tools  from  catalogues 
of  steel  manufactiiring  companies,  text  books,  or  the  greatest 
educators  of  all  in  this  line,  the  very  efficient  agents  who 
travel  for  the  steel  companies  and  who  are  always  ready  to 
give  instructions  as  to  hardening,  and  also  to  do  the  actual 
hardening  and  tempering  for  demonstration  purposes.  Here 
the  value  of  records  comes  in.  When  an  expert  hardens  a 
tool  a  complete  record  should  be  made  at  once,  so  that  when 
it  is  necessary  to  harden  a  similar  tool,  all  the  data  will  be 
available. 

To  those  who  have  not  made  a  trial  of  the  scheme  of  em- 
ploying men  who  are  not  experts  at  this  work  it  may  appear 
dangerous.  However,  with  present  day  methods,  it  is  the 
custom  of  several  tool-making  concerns  to  instruct  the  hard- 
ener as  to  the  time  the  tool  should  remain  in  the  furnace,  the 
temperature  to  maintain,  the  quenching  temperature,  the 
quenching  liquid,  time  and  temperature  for  drawing  the 
temper,  etc.  The  data  for  issuing  these  instructions  is  taken 
from  card  records  of  similar  tools  hardened  or  the  sources  of 
information  mentioned  above. 

HAKDENING  FITENACES 

It  goes  without  saying  that  good  furnaces  that  may  be  main- 
tained at  a  uniform  temperature  are  necessary  if  satisfactory 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  At  the  present  day  a  furnace  that 
cannot  be  maintained  within  10  deg.  of  the  desired  tempera- 
ture cannot  be  considered  satisfactory,  and  with  a  number  of 
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the  later  designs  this  is  obtained  without  any  great  amount 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Several  makes  of  com- 
bined pyrometers  and  heat  regulators  are  now  on  the  market 
for  autcMnatically  controlling  the  supply  of  gas  or  electricity 
used  by  the  furnaces.  By  the  use  of  these  devices,  tempera- 
tures are  maintained  as  desired,  with  but  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  operator.  Where  additional  furnace  equip- 
ment is  contemplated  for  use  with  gas  fuel  or  electricity  these 
regulating  devices  should  be  carefully  considered. 

For  all  around  tool  room  furnace  hardening  natural  or 
city  gas  appears  to  meet  the  requirements  better  than  other 
fuels.  With  properly  constructed  furaaces  and  a  good  supply 
of  gas,  the  heat  may  be  controlled  to  a  nicety,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  erect  a  stack  except  in  very  badly  ventilated 
rooms.  In  some  locations  gas  is  not  available,  making  it 
necessary  to  use  fuel  oil,  coke  or  the  more  desirable  method, 
electricity. 

A  furnace  for  tool  room  hardening,  making  use  of  any  fuel, 
should  be  so  constructed  that  the  direct  flame  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  article  to  be  hardened.  This  desirable 
condition  may  be  acfcmiplished  by  making  use  of  a  com- 
bustion chamber  in  which  the  gas  and  air,  or  oil  and  air, 
after  leaving  the  burner  and  before  entering  the  heating 
chamber  thoroughly  combine  and  form  a  hot  gas,  which  in 
turn  enters  the  heating  chamber.  The  result,  if  a  well 
designed  combustion  chamber  is  provided,  will  be  that  in 
the  heating  chamber  there  will  not  be  any  appearance  of  a 
flame,  but  simply  an  intense  red  heat  surrounding  the  article 
to  be  hardened  equally  on  all  sides,  resulting  in  an  even 
heat,  which  is  very  essential.  Furnaces  in  which  the  flame 
is  visible  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory- ,  and  they  should 
be  rebuilt  or  renewed. 

One  of  the  very  satisfactory'  forms  of  gas  furnaces  is  con- 
structed so  that  the  gas  and  air  ccMnbine  in  the  combustion 


able  prices,  and  it  will  often  be  found  more  economical  to 
order  one  of  these  than  to  attempt  to  rebuild  present  equip- 
ment. 

OIL  FURNACES 

Many  railway  shops  are  located  where  gas  is  not  available. 
It  then  becomes  a  question  of  making  use  of  fuel  oil,  kero- 
sene, cdce  or  electricity,  electricity  being  without  a  doubt  the 
best  suited  for  the  purpose.  However,  in  cases  where  this 
can  not  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  resort  to  other  fuels. 

A  number  of  designs  of  oil-fired  furnaces  are  employed. 
One  verj'  satisfactory  type,  known  as  the  oven-fired,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  This  design  has  a  combustion  chamber  A,  heating 
chamber  B,  a  perforated  arch  C,  a  hearth  D,  set  above  a 
waste  heat  duct  E,  and  the  customary  roof  G.  The  burner 
F  is  placed  at  the  side.  The  walls  HH  are  supported  on  suit- 
able legs  or  built  up  solid  from  the  floor.  The  leg  construc- 
tion is  more  desirable  for  small  sizes  generally  used  in  tool 


Fig.  1.     Cross  Section  of  a  Typical   Gas   Furnace 

chamber  below  the  hearth  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  A  A 
are  the  walls  lined  with  firebrick,  B  the  hearth  supported 
from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  on  piers  of  fire  brick,  CC  the 
burners,  and  D  a  vent  at  the  top.  With  this  furnace  the  gas 
and  air  after  combining  at  the  burner,  enter  the  lower 
chamber  E.  This  gas  mixture  passes  up  between  the  hearth 
B  and  the  walls  of  the  furnace  and  into  the  heating  chamber 
F.  As  a  result  the  article  to  be  hardened  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  direct  flame.  The  pyrometer  when  used 
in  this  furnace  generally  enters  through  a  hole  in  the  rear 
wall.  In  order  to  properly  equalize  the  heat  it  is  customary 
to  locate  burners  on  each  side. 

In  many  cases  gas  furnaces  not  equipped  with  combustion 
chambers  may  be  rebuilt  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
combustion  chamber  by  building  a  hearth  of  firebrick  resting 
<Ki  piers  of  like  material.  Several  good  makes  of  gas  fur- 
naces are  aow  cm  the  market  that  may  be  purchased  at  reason- 


Fig.  2.     Oil   Furnace  of  the  Over-fired   Type 

rooms.  As  ordinarily  constructed,  the  hearth  is  supported 
from  the  floor  of  the  furnace  by  fire  brick  pillars,  tiie  duct 
underneath  connecting  with  the  vent  duct  shown.  Also  an 
opening  is  made  from  the  heating  chamber  into  the  duct  E. 
The  arch  C  is  made  of  perforated  firebrick  such  as  is  supplied 
by  makers  of  this  material.  The  oil  burner  and  the  necessary 
air  connections  are  generally  inclined  slightly  so  as  to  direct 
the  flame  above  the  arch  C.  The  direction  of  the  flame  is 
indicated  by  arrows.  In  the  combustion  chamber  the  air  and 
oil  after  leaving  the  burner  combine  and  form  a  hot  gas  that 
passes  downward  through  the  perforated  arch  and  into  the 
heating  chamber  in  which  the  articles  to  be  hardened  are 
placed,  the  waste  heat  from  the  heating  chamber  passing 
through  the  duct  E,  which  also  heats  the  hearth,  and  up 
through  the  side  vent.  A  furnace  of  this  nature  is  often  used 
without  a  vent  to  the  roof  in  well-ventilated  -rooms.  The 
pyrometer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas  furnace,  is  passed  through 
an  opening  in  the  back  wall.  This  form  of  furnace  may  be 
maintained  at  a  fairly  uniform  heat,  provided  the  supply  of 
oil  and  air  is  regular,  and  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  found 
as  satisfactory  an  oil  furnace  as  any  design  made.  The  con- 
sumption of  oil  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  other  forms. 
However,  the  consumption  of  fuel  for  tool  hardening  is 
always  secondary'  to  satisfactory'  results. 

ELECTRIC    FURNACES 

There  are  a  number  of  types  of  electric  furnaces  that  are 
giving  most  excellent  results  for  tool  room  hardening.  In 
fact,  the  results  are  so  very  good  that  their  installation  should 
be  carefully  considered  in  any  railway  tool  room  where  the 
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proper  current  is  available.  One  very  satisfactory  type  is 
the  Hoskins,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  is  made  up  of  a  heating 
chamber  A,  at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  carbon  connecting 
plate  B.  Two  piles  of  thin  carbon  plates  DD  form  the  sides. 
These  rest  on  graphite  bottom  plates  EE,  which  in  turn  rest 
on  the  adjustable  electrodes  FF,  which  are  controlled  by  the 
adjusting  screws  GG.  These  electrodes  FF  are  kept  cool 
by  water  circulating  through  the  clamps  HH  and  pipe  /. 
The  bottom  of  the  furnace  or  hearth  is  made  up  of  some 
insulating  material,  such  as  cement.  The  electrodes  FF  are 
surrounded  at  the  lower  end  by  asbestos  packing,  and  at  the 
top  by  sand,  in  order  to  form  an  air-tight  seal  and  allow  for 
the  movement  of  the  electrodes.    All  these  elements  are  sur- 
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Fig.  3.     Carbon   Plate  Electric   Furnace 

rounded  by  a  heavy  wall  made  up  of  heat-resisting  material, 
and  as  a  result  verj^  little  heat  escapes  to  the  room. 

This  furnace  works  on  the  electric  resistance  principle. 
That  is,  a  poor  passage  for  the  electric  current  is  purposely 
provided,  which  results  in  heating  these  conductors.  Or  to 
make  use  of  a  comparison,  it  is  on  the  same  general  principle 
as  the  electric  heater  used  in  electric  street  cars  or  the  electric 
flat  iron.  In  this  case  the  carbon  plates  DD  at  the  sides  of 
the  furnace  offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
the  current,  and  as  a  result  they  are  heated  according  to  the 
amount  of  current  passing  and  the  resistance  they  offer,  this 
heat  being  radiated  into  the  heat  chamber.  The  passage  of 
the  current  is  as  follows :  Starting  at  the  right  hand  side,  the 
current  from  a  transformer  is  connected  to  the  clamp  H;  it 
then  passes  through  the  electrode  F  to  plate  E,  to  carbon  pile 
D,  to  top  plate  B,  and  over  and  down  to  the  left  hand  clamp 
H,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  transformer. 

By  varying  the  pressure  applied  to  the  adjusting  screws 
GG,  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current 
through  the  carbon  plates  D  may  be  varied,  which  in 
turn  governs  the  amount  of  heat  transmitted  to  the  heating 
chamber.  The  furnace  takes  its  current  from  a  special 
transformer  wound  for  low  voltage  and  high  current.  This, 
however,  may  be  connected  to  the  regular  alternating  current 
shop  lighting  or  power  circuits.  It  can  not  be  used  on  direct 
current  circuits.  When  starting,  the  current  is  switched  on 
and  pressure  on  the  screws  GG  adjusted  to  obtain  the  correct 
flow  of  current.  When  the  prefer  heat  is  once  obtained  very 
little  adjusting  is  required  to  maintain  a  imiform  heat.     A 


pyrometer  is  used  to  indicate  the  heat  of  the  heating  chamber, 
similar  to  the  practice  with  oil  or  gas  furnaces.  With  this 
furnace  there  is  but  a  very  small  amount  of  oxidizing  or 
scaling  of  the  work,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  air  does  not 
enter  the  heating  chamber.  It  is  suitable  for  either  carbon 
or  high  speed  steel,  and  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
heat  radiated  frMn  the  walls,  may  be  located  in  tool  rocnns  in 
close  proximity  to  other  tools  or  workmeir.  It  has  the  advant- 
age that  a  chimney  is  not  necessary. 

ELECTKIC  BATH   FURNACE 

Another  design  of  electric  furnace  that  has  been  used  to 
a  limited  extent  in  railway  tool  rooms  makes  use  of  a  salt 
bath.  In  this  t}'pe  of  furnace  certain  grades  of  salts  are 
melted  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  them. 
The  articles  to  be  hardened  are  immersed  in  the  salts  similar 
to  practices  with  lead  furnaces.  Fig.  4  shows  one  form  of 
electric  bath  furnace.  This  is  made  up  of  a  crucible  A, 
generally  of  fire  clay  or  similar  heat-resisting  material  that 
is  a  non-conductor  of  the  current,  on  two  sides  of  which  are 
placed  electrodes  BB.  A  hood  with  a  vent  to  the  roof  is 
necessary  to  carry  away  the  gases  and  fumes,  which  are 
injurious  to  the  operators.  In  practice,  the  crucible  is  filled 
with  some  form  of  salt,  such  as  sodium  nitrate  and  sodium 
chloride  for  the  lower  temperatures,  and  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium chloride  and  barium  chloride  for  temperatures  generally 
used  when  hardening  carbon  steel,  or  barium  chloride  only 
for  high  speed  steel,  the  proportions  of  these  mixtures  being 
varied  to  suit  the  conditions  and  temperatures  required.    The 
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Fig.   4   .  Electric    Bath    Furnace 

proportions  of  each  are  given  in   instructions  furnished  by 
makers  of  the  furnace. 

These  salts  when  cold  are  non-conductors  of  electricity,  but 
when  hot,  readily  conduct  the  current.  In  starting,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  connect  a  piece  of  electric  arc  lamp  carbon  to  one 
of  the  electrodes  by  a  wire  and  strike  an  arc  in  the  salt  near 
to  the  opposite  electrode.  As  the  salts  melt,  the  carbon  is 
gradually  drawn  away  from  the  electrode.  This  forms  a 
canal  of  melted  salt,  which  conducts  the  current.  With  the 
current  once  started  across,  the  entire  mass  soon  becomes 
liquid.  It  is  customary  to  keep  the  furnace  hot  at  all  times, 
which  is  accomplished  by  allowing  a  small  amount  of  current 
to  flow  during  the  night  or  when  not  in  service.  The 
electrodes  BB  are  made  from  pure  wrought  iron  and  are 
led  in  over  the  top  of  the  crucible  and  down  into  tiie  salt 
bath.     These  are  connected  to  the  secondary    of    a    special 
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transformer,  that  is  arranged  with  suitable  taps  and  switches 
so  that  the  required  amount  of  current  may  be  obtained,  the 
current  being  shown  by  an  ammeter.  The  temperature  of 
the  bath  is  ascertained  by  a  pyrometer,  the  fire  end  of  which 
is  placed  in  the  salt  bath. 

.  The  work  to  be  hardened  is  hung  on  wires  and  immersed 
in  the  bath  and  rapidly  takes  the  same  temperature.  After 
immersing  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  insure  complete 
penetration  the  work  is  withdrawn  and  quenched  in  the  usual 
manner.  Or  in  case  of  special  intricate  pieces  they  are 
allowed  to  preheat  on  a  shelf  above  the  bath  before  being 
placed  in  the  solution. 

This  form  of  furnace  is  especially  useful  for  carbon  steel 
and  has  several  good  points,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned.  On  account  of  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the 
piece  while  it  is  immersed  in  the  bath  there  is  no  oxidation, 
and  when  it  is  removed  from  the  bath  a  thin  film  of  salt 
adheres  to  the  surface.  As  a  result,  pieces  hardened  show  no 
signs  of  scale.  This  is  very  desirable,  for  taps,  dies,  gages 
and  special  tools.  On  account  of  the  large  mass  of  heated 
salts,  the  furnace  does  not  cool  down  to  any  great  extent 
when  work  is  placed  in  it.  For  carbon  steel  it  gives  most 
excellent  results  and  is  to  be  highly  recommended.  For  high 
speed  steel  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  electrodes  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  whether  this  furnace 
is  a  paying  proposition.  Before  installing,  it  is  advisable  to 
look  into  the  question,  as  the  art  of  heating  by  electricity  is 
advancing  so  fast  that  it  is  dangerous  to  say  one  day  what 
will  be  done  in  the  next. 

This  furnace,  like  the  one  previously  explained,  gives  out 
very  little  external  heat,  and  can  therefore  be  placed  in  tool 
rooms.  On  account  of  the  fumes,  a  chimney  must  be  provided. 

BATH  FURNACES  OR  LEAD  BATHS 

Certain  long  articles  which  are  made  in  railway  tool  rooms, 
such  as  stay-bolt  taps,  taper  frame  bolt  reamers,  etc.,  cannot 


Fig.   5.      Lead    Bath    for    Heating    Tools 

well  be  hardened  in  the  customary  tool-hardening  furnaces 
without  constructing  them  too  large  for  the  average  demands. 
Also,  on  account  of  their  comparatively  great  length,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  uniform  heat  over  the  entire  tool  in  the 
average  furnace.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  lead  bath 
or  salt  bath  is  employed.  As  a  general  prosposition,  of  the 
two  methods  the  lead  bath  appears  to  meet  the  requirements 
better,  all  things  being  considered. 

One  form  of  this  furnace  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  where  A  is 
the  pot,  which  for  use  with  lead  is  generally  made  of  cast 
iron  or  seamless  steel  tubing  closed  and  welded  at  the  lower 
end  and  flanged  at  the  top  to  rest  on  the  brick  casing.    The 


seamless  tubing  construction  is  much  preferred  on  account 
of  its  longer  life.  The  circular  brick  work  BB  forms  the 
wall  of  the  furnace,  and  is  lined  with  firebrick,  the  diameter 
of  the  inside  being  sufficient  to  allow  the  flame  to  readily 
pass  around  the  pot.  A  burner  C,  that  may  be  used  with  gas 
or  oil,  is  provided,  that  directs  the  flame  below  the  pot.  A 
hood  D  for  carrying  away  the  fumes  given  off  by  the  lead 
is  quite  necessary  on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  these 
fumes,  although  by  keeping  the  top  of  the  lead  covered  wi& 
powdered  charcoal  the  fumes  are  very  much  reduced.  A 
pyrometer  is  generally  placed  in  a  vertical  position  in  the 
pot,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  touch  the  pot. 

In  practice  the  jx)t  is  filled  with  lead  or  some  suitable  salt, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  barium  chloride  and  potassium  chloride, 
and  heated  to  the  required  temperature  as  indicated  by  the 
pyrometer.  Articles  to  be  hardened  are  immersed  in  the 
bath  and  allowed  to  remain  until  heated  to  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  bath,  when  they  are  withdrawn  and  quenched 
in  the  customary  manner. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  where  lead  is  used  of 
small  particles  of  lead  adhering  to  the  surfaces,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  proper  hardening  of  some  tools,  such  as  stay- 
bolt  taps,  by  reason  of  the  cooling  medium,  such  as  water  or 
brine,  not  reaching  the  steel,  resulting  in  soft  spots.  To 
guard  against  this  several  methods  are  employed,  ope  being 
to  paint  the  article  with  a  mixture  of  common  whiting  and 
wood  alcohol,  or  whiting  and  water.  If  the  latter  is  used 
it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  piece  thoroughly,  otherwise  the  lead 
will  fly  and  may  injure  the  operator.  With  the  salt  bath  this 
is  not  necessary. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use 
of  the  lead  bath  furnaces  as  compared  with  ordinary  gas  or 
oil-fired  furnaces.  On  account  of  the  entire  absence  of  air 
surrounding  the  tool  while  hardening  there  is  no  scaling. 
This  is  very  essential  for  taps.  On  account  of  tht  large 
volume  of  lead  the  temperature  can  be  maintained  within 
close  ranges  and  is  very  little  affected  when  placing  cold 
pieces  in  the  bath.  In  addition  to  taps  these  furnaces  are 
used  quite  extensively  for  hardening  drills,  reamers,  flue 
tools,  chisels,  etc.  For  articles  like  chisels  and  rail  cutters, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  heat  only  a  part  of  a  tool,  the  lead 
bath  gives  most  excellent  results,  and  is  so  much  superior 
to  the  ordinary  open  fire  as  to  warrant  its  installation  for 
this  purpose  onl\-.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  no  rail- 
way tool  room  is  complete  without  the  lead  or  salt  pot  furnace. 

SCALING  OF  TOOLS  DURING  HARDENING 

Scaling  or  oxidation  of  tools  during  the  hardening  process 
is  objectionable,  especially  where  they  are  of  a  nature  not 
admitting  of  grinding  after  hardening,  such  as  taps,  gages, 
etc.  This  scaling  follows  as  a  result  of  air  or  oxygen  enter- 
ing the  heat  chamber  and  being  absorbed  by  the  steel  while 
at  the  higher  temperatures.  With  practically  all  forms  of 
furnaces,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  salt  or  lead  bath, 
a  certain  amount  of  scaling  is  bound  to  take  place  while  the 
tools  arc  in  the  furnace  and  during  the  short  interval  be- 
tween removing  from  the  furnace  and  quenching.  Proper 
regulation  of  the  air  used  with  gas  or  fuel  oil  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  scale.  In  order  to 
approach  the  desired  results  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  as 
nearly  perfect  combustion  as  possible  before  the  flame  enters 
the  heating  chamber.  This  is  accomplished  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  proper  regulation  of  the  flow  of  air  along 
with  the  fuel  used.  This  makes  a  uniform  pressure  of  air 
very  essential.  The  use  of  air  from  the  average  blacksmith 
shop  blower  line  is  objectionable  on  account  of  variations  in 
pressure,  resulting  from  the  intermittent  use  of  forge  fires. 
High  pressure  air,  such  as  is  used  for  air  hammers  and  simi- 
lar tools  is  also  not  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  un- 
even pressure  and  from  the  cost  standpoint.     Where  this 
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must  be  used  the  conditions  may  be  improved  by  the  use 
of  suitable  reducing  valves  between  the  shop  line  and  the 
burners  which,  let  us  say,  will  reduce  the  pressure  down  to 
20  lb.  This  will  give  a  uniform  pressure  at  the  needle  valve 
of  the  burner  even  if  the  shop  line  pressure  varies. 

Where  possible,  a  separate  fan  should  be  installed  for  tool 
rocm  furnaces.  In  order  to  obtain  proper  combustion  with 
gas  or  oil  a  pressure  of  about  10  ounces  should  be  available. 
This  is  generally  greater  than  the  average  blacksmith  shop 
line.  Where  fuel  oil  is  used  it  is  also  necessary  to  obtain  a 
uniform  pressure  in  order  to  feed  the  burners  at  a  uniform 
rate.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  most  cases  by  erecting  a 
stand  pipe  or  tank  near  the  furnaces. 

Furnaces  for  this  work  should  be  kept  as  tight  as  possible 
both  in  the  walls  and  doors.  Special  care  should  be  given 
the  latter,  as  in  the  event  of  air  entering,  the  scaling  will  be 
increased.  One  very  good  scheme  to  insure  a  tight  door  is 
to  build  the  door  side  of  the  furnace  on  a  slight  incline,  say 
about  10  deg.,  and  hang  the  door  to  slide  against  this  sur- 
face. With  proper  hanging  for  the  door  it  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  down  it  will  make  a  very  good  surface 
contact  with  the  furnace,  and  when  lifted  will  draw  away 
from  the  wall.  With  this  form  there  is  no  need  for  guides 
for  the  door,  on  account  of  the  door  only  resting  against 
the  furnace.  In  the  event  of  an  explosion  or  puff  of  fire 
the  door  is  blown  outward  without  other  damage.  It  is  now 
customary  to  provide  all  furnace  doors  with  self-closing 
peep  holes.  By  opening  these  the  temperature  of  the  articles 
in  the  furnace  may  be  judged  by  comparing  the  color  with 
the  pyrometer  fire  end.  That  is,  when  the  tool  and  the  fire 
end  are  one  color  both  are  at  one  temperature,  a  slight  varia- 
tion being  quite  noticeable  when  looking  at  both  at  one  time. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  tool  on  the  outside  is  of  the  proper 
temperature  does  not  indicate  the  time  to  quench,  for  in 
order  to  insure  proper  hardening  the  tool  must  remain  in 
the  furnace  long  enough  after  the  outside  is  of  the  proper 
temperature  to  insure  complete  and  uniform  penetration  of 
the  heat  all  the  way  through. 

TVUIACES  FOR  TEMPERING  OR  DRAWING  BACK 

The  oil  bath  and  electric  furnace,  or  electric  oven  as  it 
is  more  properly  called,  are  now  largely  used  for  drawing 
the  temper  of  tools.     By  the  use  of  either,  very  satisfactory 


Fig.  6.      Oil   Pot  for    Drawing   Temper 

results  are  obtained,  this  method  being  very  much  superior 
to  drawing  the  temper  by  observing  the  color  of  the  tool. 

The  oil  bath  form  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  made  up  of  a  cast 
or  wrought  iron  pot  resting  on  a  circular  brick  or  cast  iron 
wall  or  stove.  Underneath  the  pot  the  necessary  burners  are 
placed  for  use  with  oil  or  gas,  according  to  the  fuel  avail- 
able. The  pot  is  filled  with  a  special  grade  of  high  fire  test 
oil  sold  for  this  purpose  by  concerns  making  a  specialty  of 
these  oils.  The  pot  is  provided  with  a  hinged  cover  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  may  be  closed  instantly  in  the  event  of  the 


oil  firing,  when  the  closing  of  the  cover  smotliers  the  flame. 
A  glass  bulb  thermometer  is  generally  suspended  in  the  oil 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  temperature.  As  it  is  oftea 
the  practice  to  draw  the  temper  of  a  large  batch  of  tools  at 
one  time  a  chain  block  is  often  placed  above  the  furnace  for 
the  purpose  of  lifting  the  baskets  in  which  the  tools  ire  held. 
out  of  the  pot. 

In  practice  several  pieces  of  a  similar  nature  which  may 
be  the  result  of  a  day's  hardening  are  placed  in  the  per- 
forated basket  and  lowered  into  the  oil  bath,  preferably 
when  the  oil  is  at  a  low  temperature,  say  below  200  deg.  F. 
The  oil  is  then  gradually  brought  up  to  the  required  tem- 
perature and  held  at  this  temperature  from  one  to  three  hours 
in  order  to  insure  that  all  pieces  assume  one  temperature  and 
that  the  heat  penetrates  all  the  way  through.  The  basket  is- 
then  withdrawn  and  the  work  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air. 
Placing  the  tools  in  the  oil  when  it  is  comparatively  cool 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  setting  up  local  strains  in  the 
previously  hardened  tools  and  reduces  the  breakages  as  ccwn- 
pared  with  placing  the  hardened  tools  in  a  furnace  that  is 
at  a  high  temperature. 

ELECTRIC   DRAWBACK   FURNACES 

This  form  of  furnace  is  now  used  quite  extensively  for 
temper  drawing.  Generally  they  are  made  up  of  a  heating 
chamber  very  similar  to  regular  hardening  furnaces,  the 
chamber  being  enclosed  by  firebrick  or  heat  insulating  ma- 
terial. The  door  is  generally  hinged  on  one  side  and  made 
to  fit  very  closely  into  the  opening,  being  locked  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  practice  with  stoves.  The  heating  units, 
which  are  made  up  of  electrical  resistance  wire,  are  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  heating  chamber.  The  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent through  these  units  causes  them  to  give  off  heat  that 
in  turn  heats  the  oven.  The  heat  is  controlled  by  suitable 
rheostats  or  switches,  and  in  some  cases  a  thermostat  is 
arranged  to  automatically  control  the  heat  to  whatever  degree 
it  may  be  set.  When  the  furnace  comes  up  to  the  desired 
heat  some  of  the  heat  units  are  cut  out  or  resistance  is  added, 
which  automatically  controls  the  temperature  to  the  required 
degree  without  hand  control.  In  practice  the  work  is  placed 
in  the  oven  and  the  temperature  gradually  brought  up  to  the 
required  heat  and  held  there  for  the  correct  amount  of  time. 

This  form  of  furnace  has  several  good  points,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  almost  entire  absence  of  heat  in  the 
room,  a  uniform  temperature  under  good  control,  absence  of 
smoke  or  smell,  safety,  and  when  provided  with  a  thermostat, 
a  uniform  heat  is  obtained  without  hand  regulation. 

These  oil  bath  and  electric  drawback  furnaces  have  manv 
advantage?  compared  with  the  older  methods.  On  account 
of  the  slow  rate  of  heating  there  is  not  the  danger  of  causing 
a  fracture  in  the  steel,  and  the  heat  penetrates  to  the  center 
and  insures  uniformity  throughout  the  piece.  This  is  of 
particular  value  when  drawing  the  temper  of  a  piece  of 
irregular  shape  or  section.  The  method  is  much  cheaper, 
as  a  large  number  of  pieces  may  be  drawn  at  one  time  with- 
out more  attention  than  watching  to  insure  the  correct  tem- 
perature. There  is  also  a  considerable  saving  on  account  of 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  brightening  the  work. 

The  temperatures  agreeing  with  the  various  colors  gener- 
ally used  for  drawing  back  are  as  follows: 

,,:  ::-t  ;       C  Deg,  F.  Deg.  C. 

Verv  pal*  vellow 430  221 

Light    yellow 440  227 

Pale    straw    vellow •  450  232 

Straw    yellow 4«0'  238 

Deep    straw    yellow -470  243 

Dark   yellow 480  249 

Yellow    brown 490  254 

Brown    yellow 500  260 

Spotted  red  brown 510  266 

Brown    purple ' 520  271 

Light    purple 530  277 

Full    purple    540  282 

Dark    purple 550  288 

Full    blue    560  293 

Dark  blue   570  299' 
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This  table  will  serve  to  connect  the  various  colors 
and  temperatures.  However,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
heating  in  an  oil  bath  or  an  electric  oven  is  quite  a  different 
operation  from  drawing  by  colors,  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
perimenting is  often  necessar}-  in  order  to  determine  the 
correct  temperature  and  time  the  tools  should  remain  in  the 
drawing  furnace.  When  this  information  has  once  been 
obtained  the  results  may  be  duplicated  with  great  accuracy, 
and  if  shown  on  card  records  i'l  should  not  be  difficult  for  a 
person  not  familiar  with  hardening  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  This  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  relying  on  some 
one  man  for  this  work. 

PYROMETERS 

The  great  advances  in  the  art  of  hardening  and  heat  treat- 
ing of  steel  that  have  been  made  may  be  attributed  very 
largely  to  the  pyrometer.  In  fact,  it  would  at  the  present 
time  be  almost  impossible  to  get  along  without  this  valuable 
instrument.  Any  tool  hardening  plant  without  these  is  very 
much  out  of  date. 

Pyrometers  are  so  universally  used  that  a  lengthy  descrip- 
tion cannot  be  considered  necessary.  The  principal  part  of 
this  outfit  is  the  indicator,  which  is  constructed  as  far  as 
the  working  part  is  concerned  very  similar  to  volt  meters, 
practically  the  only  change  being  the  size  of  wire  used  and 
the  graduation  of  the  dial,  which  is  graduated  for  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  Centigrade  instead  of  volts  or  amperes.  The 
thermocouple,  or  fire  end,  is  generally  made  up  of  two 
wires,  each  of  a  different  composition,  the  two  ueing  welded 
together  at  one  end  and  connected  at  opposite  ends  to  wires 
leading  to  the  indicator.  The  wires  making  up  the  fire  end 
are  enclosed  in  a  metal  or  porcelain  protecting  tube  to  pre- 
vent the  direct  heat  coming  in  contact  with  the  wires.  When 
the  joined  ends  of  the  fire  end  are  heated  a  ver\'  feeble 
current  of  electricity  is  generated,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
needle  of  the  indicator.  The  scale  of  the  indicator  is  gradu- 
ated by  the  makers  to  read  in  degrees  of  heat  according  to 
the  heat  at  the  fire  end.  These  fire  ends,  on  account  of 
continued  heating,  will  wear  out,  for  which  reason  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  purchase  several  with  each  instrument.  They  are 
now  made  of  two  classes,  one  being  known  as  base  metal, 
made  from  steel  wire  or  alloys,  which  are  suitable  for  tem- 
peratures up  to  about  1,700  deg.  F.,  and  used  very  largely 
when  hardening  carbon  tool  steel  or  casehardening.  These 
are  not  expensive.  For  higher  temperatures,  such  as  are 
necessary  for  high  speed  steel  that  may  go  as  high  as  2,400 
deg.  F.,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  fire  ends  made  from  plati- 
num and  platinum-rhodium  or  similar  metals.  These  are 
very  expensive  and  can  only  be  recommended  where  it  is 
necessary  to  harden  expensive  high  speed  tools. 

Pyrometers,  like  any  delicate  instruments,  are  liable  to  get 
out  of  order  if  abused  or  not  given  proper  attention.  It  is 
customaW  to  encase  the  indicator  in  a  protecting  case  to 
exclude  dust,  and  it  should  be  mounted  on  a  firm  wall  or 
support.  This  part  of  the  pyrometer  outfit  is  so  well  made 
that  trouble  TSTrely  occurs.  The  thermocouple,  or  fire  end, 
when  made  of  anv  metal  is  liable  -to  errors,  and  must  be 
frequently  calibrated  in  order  to  insure  accuracy.  The  ques- 
tion of  calibration  will  be  considered  later. 

A  pyrometer  can  be  installed  by  the  regular  shop  elec- 
trician who  follows  the  instructions  given  with  the  instru- 
ment. The  indicator  should  be  located  out  of  range  of  the 
direct  heat  of  the  furnace.  The  wires  are  generally  run 
in  conduit  similar  to  lighting  circuits.  The  fire  ends  are 
generally  passed  through  the  back  wall  of  the  furnace,  a 
hole  being  made  for  that  purpose.  The  fire  end  should  not 
be  removed  except  when  making  calibrations.  Good  prac- 
tice generally  indicates  that  a  separate  indicator  should  be 
used  with  each  furnace,  in  which  event  they  are  banked 
on  a  suitable  board  secured  to  the  wall  of  the  building.     By 


this  method  the  temperature  of  all  furnaces  is  under  the  eye 
of  the  hardener  at  all  times. 

For  certain  classes  of  service  recording  pyrometers  are 
used.  These  make  a  record  of  the  temperature  very  similar 
to  the  records  of  air  and  steam  pressure  in  power  plants.  It 
is  a  question  whether  these  are  necessar}'  in  tool  rooms  where 
this  work  is  under  the  eye  of  an  expert. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
pyrometers  that  should  be  carefully  observed,  one  of  these 
being  the  case  of  the  hot  and  cold  ends  of  the  couple.  The 
amount  of  current  generated  and  the  movement  of  the  dial 
needle  depend  on  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  hot 
end,  which  is  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  the  cold  end,  which 
is  the  opposite  end  of  the  couple.  Generally  these  couples 
and  dials  are  graduated  to  read  correctly  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cold  end  is  at  the  average  room  temperature,  or 
about  70  deg.  F.  If  the  cold  end  is  too  close  to  the  furnace 
and  its  temperature  is  raised,  the  readings  will  be  affected 
accordingly.  That  is,  if  instead  of  70  deg.  it  is  100  deg., 
the  readings  will  be  30  deg.  low. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  it  is  now  found  to 
be  good  practice  to  run  the  wire  connecting  direct  to  the 
fire  ends  downward  to  the  floor,  on  account  of  this  location 
being  little  affected  by  heat  from  the  furnace.  One  method 
followed  with  good  results  is  to  use  wires  from  the  outer  end 
of  tho  fire  end  to  the  floor,  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the 
fire  ends  and  join  the  copper  wire  to  them  in  a  junction  box 
located  at  the  floor,  this  junction  box  being  similar  to  that 
used  for  electric  wiring.  This  results  in  making  a  very 
long  fire  end  where  the  cold  end  may  be  kept  away  ffom 
the  heat  of  the  furnace.  Where  this  practice  is  followed 
great  care  is  taken  to  secure  good  joints  between  the  wires 
of  the  fire  ends  and  the  extensions. 

Another  method  followed  is  to  run  the  wires  of  the  fire 
end,  after  leaving  the  furnace,  in  conduit,  and  surround  this 
conduit  by  a  second  pipe,  through  which  a  stream  of  water 
flows  which  keeps  a  uniform  temperature  at  the  cold  end. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  consider  what  is  to  be  geined  by  the 
use  of  pyrometers  as  compared  with  the  older  method  of 
judging,  the  heat  by  the  eye.  Books  issued  by  known  stand- 
ard authorities  on  the  subject  of  tool  steel  all  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  correct  temperatures  when  hardening 
and  tempering  tools.  The  more  careful  steel  making  con- 
cerns employ  chemists  and  test  department  experts  who  make 
a  business  of  testing  tool  steel  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rect temperature  when  hardening,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  strength,  wearing  qualities  or  resistance  to  shock 
and  also  grade  the  steel  according  to  the  use  intended.  The 
information  obtained  by  these  concerns  is  generally  shown 
in  their  catalogues  or  can  be  obtained  by  letter,  the  most 
approved  methods  of  treatment  being  set  forth.  This  in- 
formation will  show  that  practically  every  different  tool  re- 
quires a  different  treatment  and  grade  of  steel  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

Steels  that  are  similar  in  general  make-up  and  trade  name, 
but  differ  in  carbon  content,  must  be  treated  differently. 
The  higher  the  carbon  the  lower  the  heat  required.  To  take 
an  actual  case  of  one  grade  of  tool  steel.  If  .100  carbon  it 
should  be  hardened  or  quenched  from  1,350  deg.  F.  The 
same  grade  of  steel  but  with  .060  carbon  should  be  quenched 
from  1,400  deg.  F.  This  may  not  appear  to  be  a  very 
great  difference.  However,  quenching  only  a  few  degrees 
from  the  correct  temperatures  will  affect  the  wearing  quali- 
ties of  the  tool  and  may  result  in  one  tool  of  a  batch  stand- 
ing up  well  and  another  made  at  the  same  time  from  the 
same  bar  failing. 

Generally  speaking,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
carbon  tool  steel  should  be  quenched  just  after  reaching  the 
so-called  decalescence  point,  which  is  a  heat  where  the  steel 
changes    its    nature.     Or,    in    other   words,    the   steel   has 
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changed,  and  by  quenching  is  held  in  this  changed  state. 
One  peculiar  property  of  steel  is  that  at  the  decalescence 
point  it  becomes  non-magnetic.  Going  to  a  higher  heat  will 
not  improve  conditions  or  make  the  steel  enough  harder  to  be 
of  value.  In  fact,  the  results  will  be  the  reverse,  as  a  higher 
heat  will  result  in  a  coarse  grained  steel,  which  is  always 
an  indication  of  poor  steel  or  treatment.  Again,  practically 
all  tools  must  have  the  temper  drawn  after  hardening.  This 
being  the  case,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  overheating  the 
tool  when  hardening  and  drawing  back  this  extra  hardness 
in  the  tempering  operation.  Reasoning  will  indicate  that 
the  tool  should  only  be  heated  just  hot  enough  to  harden 
it  properly.  In  order  to  determine  the  proper  heat  it  is 
necessary  to  be  governed  by  reliable  pyrometers. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  drawback  or  temper- 
ing heat  where  furnaces  are  heated  by  a  flame  the  regular 
pyrometer  may  be  used.  This  method  of  procedure  is  but 
little  followed  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  electric  oven  and  oil  bath  drawing,  the  glass  bulb 
thermometer  is  now  largely  used.  These  are  of  special  con- 
struction for  the  purpose,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  suitable 
protecting  casing  to  prevent  injury  in  case  the  articles  being 
drawn  strike  the  casing.  These  thermometers  are  made  with 
a  scale  reading  high  enough  for  all  ordi^ry  drawback  tem- 
peratures. 

When  used  in  an  oil  bath  the  bulb  is  immersed  in  the  oil, 
or  when  used  in  an  oven  an  opening  is  made  in  the  wall 
through  which  the  thermometer  passes.  These  thermometers 
are  generally  very  reliable  and  have  the  advantage  that  they 
will  not  change  with  age.  However,  even  with  the  greatest 
care  the  glass  will  at  times  break,  therefore  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  have  an  extra  one  on  hand. 

A  study  of  the  table  of  temperatures  and  corresponding 
colors  lihat  has  been  given  will  show  the  small  difference  in 
temperature  between  colors  used  when  following  the  old 
method  of  tempering  and  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the 
necessity  for  accurate  temperature  readings  and  maintaining 
the  oil  bath  and  the  oven  at  the  proper  temperature. 

TESTING   AND   CHECKING   PYROMETERS 

A  pyrometer  to  be  of  value  must  be  properly  calibrated 
and  kept  in  order  and  a  number  of  methods  are  followed 
for  this  checking.  One  way  is  to  compare  the  work  instru- 
ments with  a  standard  instrument  kept  for  checking  pur- 
poses only.  In  this  event  the  standard  instrument  is  gener- 
ally of  the  portable  kind  that  may  be  carried  where  required. 
When  used,  the  fire  end  of  the  standard  instrument  is  placed 
in  the  furnace  close  to  the  work  fire  end,  and  when  the  two 
are  of  the  same  color,  as  may  readily  be  detected  by  the  eye, 
i.  e.,  the  same  heat,  the  check  and  work  pyrometer  readings 
are  compared.  If  they  do  not  agree  the  work  instrument  is 
tagged,  showing  the  amount  high  or  low.  The  hardener  then 
makes  allowances  to  compensate  for  this  error.  '  In  case  the 
fault  is  in  the  indicator,  this  part  may  be  repaired  by  the 
maker,  or  if  an  expert  on  this  work  is  available  adjustment 
may  be  made  localh-.  This  work,  however,  can  only  be 
done  by  an  expert.  Where  a  number  of  pyrometers  are  used 
about  a  shop  a  high  class  standard  check  pyrometer  will  be 
found  to  be  a  good  investment. 

Where  the  shop  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  a  standard 
check  pyrometer  other  means  of  checking  are  followed,  one 
method  being  to  compare  the  pyrometer  with  the  thermom- 
eter used  in  the  oil  bath.  This  is  done  by  immersing  the 
fire  end  in  the  oil  bath  alongside  of  the  thermometer  and 
comparing  readings.  This  will  check  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
heat  of  the  oil,  which  is  rarely  over  650  deg.  F.  This  method 
is  fairly  accurate,  as  the  glass  thermometers  are  generally 
correct  within  a  small  error.  It  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  pyrometer  is  not  tested  at  the  average  working  temper- 
ature for  carbon  steel,  which  is  generally  between  1,350  and 


1,450  deg.  F.,  and  if  the  indicator  is  in  error  the  chances  are 
that  the  reading  will  not  be  correct  at  the  higher  readings. 
However,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  error  is  the  gradual 
wearing  away  of  the  fire  ends,  owing  to  heating  and  cooling, 
and  as  a  test  of  this  nature  will  show  these  errors,  and  can 
be  made  very  quickly,  it  is  recommended  as  a  frequent  check. 

Certain  minerals  and  salts  are  known  to  have  a  clearly 
defined  freezing  point,  or,  in  other  words,  the  point  where 
it  hardens,  just  as  water  freezes  at  32  deg.  F.  One  of  the 
most  reliable  substances  is  salt,  which  freezes  at  1,472  deg. 
F.  This  temperature  is  close  to  the  average  hardening  point 
of  carbon  steel,  and  is  therefore  often  used.  \  very  satis- 
factory method  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  pyr(Mneter  with 
salt  is  as  follows:  For  the  purpose  of  melting  the  salt  a 
graphite  crucible  should  be  used  when  it  can  be  had.  Suit- 
able tongs  or  bale  should  be  provided  for  lifting  it  in  and 
out  of  the  fire.  As  a  makeshift  a  sort  of  deep  frying  pan 
may  be  used  that  can  be  made  from  steel  as  follows:  A 
four-inch  bar  of  steel  five  inches  long  is  drilled  about  four 
inches  deep  with  a  three-inch  hole,  a  handle  being  welded  to 
it.  These  pots  are  then  filled  with  salt  and  placed  in  a  fur- 
nace or  forge  fire  and  heated  until  the  salt  melts.  The  fire 
end  is  then  placed  in  the  melted  salt  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  while  over  the  fire  until  the  salt  and  fire  end  are  of 
the  same  color  and  heat.  This  may  take  several  minutes, 
the  fire  end  being  connected  to  the  indicator  while  this  is 
going  on.  The  pot  and  fire  end  are  now  removed  frcwn  the 
furnace  and  allowed  to  cool.  As  the  salt  cools  readings 
should  be  taken  each  10  seconds,  or,  better  still,  a  curve 
made  on  cross-section  paper,  the  temperature  being  set  down 
on  horizontal  lines  and  the  time  on  the  vertical  lines.  W^hen 
the  salt  freezes  the  needle  of  the  pyrwneter  will  remain  sta- 
tionary for  a  few  seconds,  this  freezing  point  being  clearly 
defined  and  can  be  detected  ver\'  readily.  After  a  few  sec- 
onds the  needle  will  again  go  backwards.  The  pot  should 
then  be  placed  in  the  fire  and  heated  to  remove  the  fire  end, 
after  which  the  salt  should  be  washed  off  as  it  is  injurious. 

It  is  important  that  the  cold  end  of  the  fire  end  be  kept 
at  the  room  temperature  while  this  test  is  being  made.  If 
the  pyrometer  reading  differs  from  1,472  deg.  F.,  the  instru- 
ment is  tagged  accordingly.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  pure 
salt  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  test.  Generally  the 
common  grade  known  as  table  salt  will  be  found  reliable. 
However,  where  there  is  a  laboraton,'  in  connection  with  the 
shops  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  salt  of  known  purit}-  frcwn  that 
department.  In  any  event,  the  salt  must  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  other  impurities  which  will  affect  its  freezing 
point. 

QUENCHING   TANKS 

In  order  to  properly  harden  the  great  variety  of  tools  such 
as  must  be  made  in  these  tool  rooms  several  quenching  tanks 
are  necessar}-,  all  of  which  must  be  of  ample  size  in  order  to 
guard  against  a  too  rapid  heating  of  the  quenching  solution 
and  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  of  the  liquid.  Un- 
less this  solution  is  maintained  at  the  correct  temperature 
the  variations  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  hardening. 
Generally  speaking,  tanks  36-in.  by  36-in.  by  36-in.  of  >4-in. 
material,  preferably  with  seams  welded,  meet  the  require- 
ments in  a  very  satisfactory-^  manner.  These  should  be  pro- 
vided with  hinged  covers  that  may  be  closed  when  the 
tanks  are  not  required,  in  order  to  keep  out  dirt  and  foreign 
matter. 

The  following  quenching  mediums  are  recommended: 
clear  water,  salt  water  or  brine,  and  oil.  For  the  larger 
rooms  it  is  advisable  to  install  two  tanks  for  each  of  these 
solutions  in  order  to  be  able  to  alternate  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  solution  becomes  warm.  In  many  cases  cold 
water  or  steam  pipes,  or  both,  are  placed  in  these  tanks  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a   uniform  temperature.      By 
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making  proper  use  of  the  water  or  steam  the  liquid  can  gen- 
erally be  kept  near  a  uniform  temperature.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  this,  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  harden  a 
large  batch  of  tools  at  one  time  similar  to  flue  tools.  If 
proper  provision  is  not  made  to  maintain  a  uniform  temper- 
ature of  the  water  or  oil  used  the  first  of  the  tools  quenched 
in  the  colder  solution  will  be  the  harder,  and  while  this 
may  not  be  a  very  serious  question,  it  is  desirable  to  harden 
all  tools  of  a  batch  alike,  and  as  this  can  be  accomplished 
readily  by  the  use  of  proper  cooling  coils  it  certainly  is 
worth  while  making  provision  for  them.  For  some  classes 
of  hardening,  especially  nickel  steel,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  warm  the  water  to  possibly  200  deg.  F.  in  order  to  prevent 
too  rapid  cooling.  The  same  holds  good  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  harden  a  piece  of  irregular  section  or  where  there 
are  a  number  of  sharp  corners  where  warming  the  solution 
\vill  prevent  cracking  the  piece  quenched. 

The  location  of  tanks  with  reference  to  the  furnaces  is 
also  important.  Where  possible  it  is  advisable  to  place  these 
all  in  a  row  facing  the  furnaces  with  a  space  of  some  six 
feet  between. 

When  hardening  articles  having  concave  surfaces  similar 
to  drop  forging  dies,  or  hollow  articles  such  as  hollow  mills 
used  on  screw  machines,  it  is  advisable  to  equip  one  tank 
with  a  nozzle  or  spout  which  may  be  made  of  gas  pipe 
loose  jointed  to  enable  the  stream  to  be  changed  to  meet 
different  conditions.  When  hardening,  the  stream  can  be 
directed  on  the  surface  requiring  the  hardest  surface  to 
insure  proper  results. 

In  addition  to  the  quenching  tanks  an  air  blast  for  high 
speed  steel  hardening  should  be  provided.  The  mistake 
should  not  be  made  of  using  compressed  air  from  the  shop 
line  without  a  reducing  valve  to  cut  down  the  pressure. 

THE    SCLEHOSCOPE 

No  tool  room  can  be  considered  complete  without  a  sclero- 
scope,  this  being  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  hardness 
of  metals.  It  was  the  custom  at  one  time  to  test  all  tools 
after  hardening  with  a  file.  This  was  a  rough  and  ready 
method  that  would  tell  when  a  tool  was  too  soft  but  would 
not  indicate  when  it  was  too  hard  or  how  much  too  hard  or 
too  soft.  By  the  use  of  the  scleroscope  the  exact  hardness 
of  any  tool  may  be  measured  with  great  accuracy.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  test  the  hardness  of  tools,  and  in  case 
they  are  not  correct,  to  modify  the  method  of  hardening  and 
tempering. 

This  instrument  works  on  the  principle  that  if  a  weight 
that  has  been  very  carefully  made  as  regards  size,  weight 
and  shape  of  point  be  dropped  from  a  uniform  height  the 
rebound  of  the  weight  when  striking  any  substance  will  be 
governed  by  the  hardness  of  the  substance  hit.  This  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  a  homely  comparison  of  dropping  a 
marble.  Suppose  a  marble  is  dropped  on  a  wooden  floor. 
The  rebound  will  be  a  certain  amount.  If  the  same  marble 
be  dropped  from  the  same  elevation  on  a  concrete  floor  the 
rebound  will  naturally  be  much  greater  on  account  of  the 
increased  hardness  of  the  concrete  as  compared  with  the 
wood  floor.  This  same  principle  is  used  in  the  scleroscope, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  the  weight  will  always  be 
dropped  from  a  certain  predetermined  height.  By  observ- 
ing the  height  of  the  rebound  on  the  scale  the  actual  hard- 
ness of  the  metal  is  determined. 

This  instrument,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  has  a  glass 
tube  A,  wnth  a  scale  graduated  to  140  equal  divisions  much 
like  a  thermometer.  Inside  this  glass  tube  is  placed  a  small 
weight  having  a  sharp-pointed  diamond  set  in  the  bottom, 
this  weight  being  free  to  move  inside  of  the  glass  tube.  For 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  weight  the  soft  rubber  bulb  B 
is  squeezed  and  then  released.  The  vacuum  above  the 
weight  lifts  it  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  where  it  is  caught  by 


a  catch  in  the  round  cage  at  the  top  of  the  instrument.  When 
the  bulb  is  pressed  the  second  time  the  weight  is  released 
and  falls,  striking  the  object  to  be  tested,  and  then  rebounds, 
the  amount  of  rebound  being  noted  on  the  scale,  which  may 
be  easily  read.  This  rebound  may  indicate  40  for  soft  steely 
60  to  70  for  the  ordinary-  chisels  and  flue  tools  or  possibly 
as  much  as  100  for  extra  hard  tools.  A  magnifying  glass^ 
as  shown,  is  employed,  which  assists  when  making  close 
readings. 

The  instrument  is  leveled  by  leveling  screws  E  and  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  turning  the  knurled  nut  F.  The  rod 
D  acts  as  a  plumb  hob  to  show  when  the  glass  tube  is  per- 
pendicular. Small  articles  are  placed  on  the  platform  C 
The  glass  tube  is  then  lowered  by  means  of  the  nut  F  until 
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Fig.    7.     The    Scleroscope 

the  metal  at  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  rests  on  the  piece  to 
be  measured.  The  weight  is  then  raised,  allowed  to  drop 
and  the  amount  of  rebound  measured. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  test  articles  that  are  too  large  to 
go  on  the  platform  the  instrument  is  held  in  a  swinging 
bracket  and  located  above  the  point  where  the  tests  are  to 
be  made.  In  this  event,  it  is  customary  to  hold  the  article 
in  a  vi.se  or  rest  it  on  the  work  bench  or  an  anvil. 

The  graduations  on  the  glass  tube  have  no  particular 
meaning.  However,  they  are  similar  on  every  instrument 
made.  Therefore,  readings  made  from  any  instrument  ,wil} 
be  alike  when  measuring  the  same  hardness  of  steel.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  one  shop  or  the  engineering  department 
to  instruct  other  shops  having  similar  instruments  as  to  the 
hardness  of  tools  and  also  to  compare  results  from  time  to 
time. 

This  instrument  should  be  used  for  testing  the  hardness 
of  each  tool  made  in  the  tool  room.  The  result  will  be  that 
tools  not  properly  hardened  will  not  get  into  service.  A 
record  should  also  be  made  of  each  tool  or  batch  of  tools. 
From  this  the  tool  room  foreman  can  tell  just  liow  hard  a 
tool  was  made.  If  it  has  stood  up  well  the  hardness  may  be 
set  as  a  standard  and  future  tools  hardened  and  drawn  tO' 
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the  same  degree.  If  a  tool  when  in  service  was  found  too 
hard  or  too  soft  the  next  ones  made  can  be  varied  to  meet 
requirements,  the  records  being  consulted  to  find  the  hard- 
ness of  the  defective  tools.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  case 
of  a  flue  beading  tool.  This  should  not  be  too  soft  or  the 
throat  will  batter  up;  or  too  hard,  as  it  will  break.  The 
scleroscope  will  measure  this  hardness,  which  for  this  tool 
should  be  between  60  and  70,  as  shown  on  the  scale.  Cut- 
ting tools,  such  as  drills  and  taps,  are  generally  harder  and 
may  show  80  to  90.  This  instrument  is  very  valuable  for 
high  speed  tools,  as  an  expensive  high  speed  tool,  such  as 
a  milling  cutter,  drill  or  reamer,  may  be  readily  broken  if 
too  hard.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  not  properly  draw- 
ing the  temper  of  these  tools  under  the  impression  that  high 
speed  steel  must  be  very  hard.  The  scleroscope  will  detect 
where  these  tools  are  too  hard  and  often  prevent  costly 
breakages. 

In  many  shops  it  is  the  practice  to  test  each  tool  made 
with  this  instrument  in  order  to  pick  out  tools  that  may  not 
have  been  properly  hardened  and  which  is  also  a  check 
on  the  entire  operation  of  hardening,  tempering  and  grade  of 
steel.  To  make  this  test  it  is  customary  to  grind  a  smooth 
surface  on  the  tool,  which  may  be  done  on  a  wheel  or  by 
hand,  and  make  the  test  on  this  ground  surface,  the  actual 
preparations  and  testing  only  requiring  a  few  seconds.  The 
knowledge  that  all  tools  leaving  the  shop  are  correct  and 
detecting  and  rehardening  the  defective  parts  verj^  much 
overbalances  the  cost  of  making  the  tests. 

BECORCS  OF  HEAT  TREATMENT 

A  card  record  of  tools  made  in  tool  rooms  will  be  found 
of  great  value.  On  these  cards  may  be  recorded  the  more 
important  points  concerning  the  various  tools  manufactured, 
such  as  the  name  of  tool,  blue  print  number,  maker  and  grade 
of  steel,  temperature  to  which  heated  when  hardening  and 
time  in  furnace,  quenching  medium,  whether  tool  was  cooled 
in  clear  water,  brine,  oil,  etc.,  drawback  temperature  and 
time  in  furnace  or  oil  bath,  scleroscope  hardness  and,  last 
but  not  least,  space  should  be  provided  in  which  to  record 
the  general  behavior  of  the  tools,  a  sample  form  of  card  being 
shown  in  Table  I. 

Table  I.     Typical  Form  of  Tool  Record 
Tools.      Record  of  Heat  Treatment. 


maker,  hardness,  etc.,  that  stand  up  well  in  service,  is  also 
of  value  for  consultation  when  making  similar  tools.  Take 
the  case  of  the  staybolt  tap.  If  necessary  to  make  these 
in  an  emergency  or  to  recut  them  to  a  smaller  size,  the  record 
of  satisfactory  taps  will  at  once  indicate  the  proper  degree 
of  hardness. 

One  class  of  tool  largely  used  is  the  bridge  reamer,  re- 
quired for  steel  car  repairs.  In  order  to  properly  stand  up 
these  must  be  of  the  proper  hardness.  If  too  hard  excessive 
breakages  will  result,  or  if  too  soft  rapid  wear  will  follow. 
By  recording  the  hardness  of  a  number  of  these  and  noting 
results,  a  standard  of  hardness  may  be  arrived  at.  Or  if 
these  are  purchased  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  test  for 
hardness  before  placing  them  in  use,  and  record  the  results. 
In  the  event  that  they  have  not  the  proper  hardness  the  mat- 
ter can  be  taken  up  with  the  manufacturers.  During  times 
of  close  competition  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  manufacturers 
of  tools  know  that  the  grade  of  tools  is  being  watched,  both 
for  the  good  of  the  railway  shop  and  also  for  the  manufac- 
turer, as  the  latter  will  generally  welcome  any  criticism  that 
may  lead  to  the  betterment  of  his  product.  Where  it  is 
possible  to  go  back  to  the  manufacturers  with  a  statement 
of  facts  that  satisfactory'  tools  average,  say,  70  on  sclero- 
scope reading  and  that  the  defective  parts  showed  only  60, 
the  statement  will  carry  weight. 

For  ordinary  tools,  such  as  chisels,  rail  cutters,  etc.,  tlie 
record  of  hardening  and  scleroscope  is  of  value  and  well  worth 
keeping.  For  the  less  frequently  made  tools,  such  as  milling 
cutters,  the  records  are  of  especial  value.  Where  these  tools 
have  once  been  made  and  the  data  recorded,  it  is  always 
possible  to  consult  the  record  when  a  new  tool  of  a  similar 
nature  is  to  be  made.  The  previous  method  can  then  be 
followed  if  the  tools  were  satisfactory,  or  modified  in  order 
to  overcome  any  error.  This  record  is  of  particular  value 
for  high  speed  steel  cutters  and  various  other  tools  made 
from  this  material  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  the  steel, 
and  guards  against  the  mistake  often  made  of  allowing  too 
hard  tools  to  go  into  service. 
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COMPRESSOR  LIFTING  CHAIN 

BY  A.  G.  JOHNSON 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Duluth  &  Iron  Range 

In  removing  and  applying  the  Westinghouse  8^-in.  cross- 
compound  air  compresor,  the  chain  shown  in  the  illustration 


(Over) 

Where  a  record  of  this  nature  is  kept  it  may  be  consulted 
to  show  the  entire  history  of  the  tool.  As  an  illustration, 
take  the  case  of  staybolt  taps.  A  lot  made  may  wear  too 
rapidly  when  W  service.  The  card  index  covering  the  taps 
in  question  may  be  consulted  and  the  probable  cause  of  the 
defect  determined.  This  may  show  a  scleroscope  hardness 
below  65,  indicating  that  too  high  a  heat  was  used  when 
drawing  the  temper  or  other  causes.  If  some  of  the  lot  of 
these  taps  are  on  hand  that  have  not  been  used,  they  may  be 
rehardened  and  drawn  to  the  correct  degree  of  hardness. 
If,  after  the  second  treatment,  the  taps  hold  up  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  it  will  be  an  indication  that  the  correct 
hardness  has  been  arrived  at,  which  would  then  be  a  subject 
of  record. 

A  record  made  of  tools  purchased,  such  as  the  name,  date, 


Chain  Sling  and  Method  of  Attachment 

will  be  found  very  convenient.    The  chain  is  made  of  ^-in. 
stock  of  the  strength  indicated,  the  ring  at  the  top  being  made 
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of  ^-in.  stock.  In  operation  the  chain  is  slipped  over  the 
top  of  the  compressor  around  the  valve  chamber,  as  shown. 
The  hook  from  the  crane  or  chain  block  is  then  hooked  into 
the  large  link,  and  when  tightened  up  the  chain  is  drawn 
around  the  valve  chamber  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  slip. 
The  compressor  balances  nicely,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  adjust  the  compressor  so  that  the  bracket  bolts  can  be 
readily  applied. 


BALL  JOINT  VISE  FOR  DIE  SINKING 

Few  railroad  shops  possess  special  die  sinking  equipment, 
and  for  that  reason  the  vise  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing  will  be  found  especially  useful.  The  adjustable 
jaws  have  a  range  to  9J^  in.  The  ball  can  be  swung 
through  an  angle  of  45  deg.  in  any  direction  and  is  clamped 


The  Committee  on  Standards,  after  carefully  investigat- 
ing the  use  of  autogenous  welding  in  connection  with  the 
construction  and  repair  of  locomotive  boilers  and  fireboxes, 
has,  in  the  interest  of  safety  and  efficiency,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

1.  Autogenous  welding  will  not  be  permitted  on  any  part 
of  a  locomotive  boiler  that  is  wholly  in  tgiision  under  work- 
ing conditions;  this  to  include  arch  or  water  bar  tubes. 

2.  Stay  bolt  or  crowTi  stay  heads  must  not  be  built  up  or 
welded  to  the  sheet. 

3.  Holes  larger  than  IJ/2  in.  in  diameter  when  entirely 
closed  by  autogenous  welding  must  have  the  welding  properly 
stayed. 

4.  In  new  construction,  welded  seams  in  crown  sheets 
will  not  be  used  where  full  size  sheets  are  obtainable.  This 
is  not  intended  to  prevent  welding  the  crowil  sheet  to  other 
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by  tightening  the  bolts  holding  the  upper  ring.  The  hand 
work  involved  in  making  dies  can  often  be  greatly  reduced 
by  the  use  of  this  vise,  as  the  parts  can  be  securely  held  at 
the  proper  angle  to  permit  as  many  operations  as  possible 
to  be  performed  on  machines. 


RULES  FOR  AUTOGENOUS  WELDING 

The  following  rules  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of  autogenous 
welding  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  not  well  adapted,  have 
been  sent  to  the  regional  directors  by  Frank  McManamy,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Division  of  Operation,  with  instruc- 
tions to  direct  all  roads  to  observe  the  rules  in  the  construc- 
tion or  repair  of  locomotive  boilers,  so  that  any  failures 
which  may  have  been  caused  or  contributed  to  by  unrestricted 
■or  improper  use  of  autogenous  welding  may  be  prevented. 


firebox  sheets.     Side  sheet  seams  shall  not  be  less  than  12 
in.  below  the  highest  point  of  the  crown. 

5.  Only  operators  known  to  be  competent  will  be  assigned 
to  firebox  welding. 

6.  Where  autogenous  welding  is  done,  the  parts  to  be 
welded  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  kept  clean  during 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

7.  When  repairing  fireboxes,  a  number  of  small  adjacent 
patches  will  not  be  applied,  but  the  defective  part  of  the 
sheet  will  be  cut  out  and  repaired  with  one  patch. 

8.  The  autogenous  welding  of  defective  main  air  reser- 
voirs is  not  permitted. 

9.  Welding  rods  must  conform  to  the  specifications  is- 
sued by  the  Inspection  and  Test  Section  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  for  the  various  kinds  of  work  for 
which  they  are  prescribed,  which  specifications  will  be  is- 
sued later. 
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MORRIS  RADIAL  DRILL 

A  well  proportioned  radial  drilling  machine  which  up  to 
its  capacity  is  capable  of  pulling  high  speed  drills  at  their 
maximum  speed,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Morris  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  ma- 
chine is  of  rugged  design,  easy  to  operate,  due  to  conveniently 
located  control  levers  and  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
drilling,  tapping,  facing  and  counterboring  operations. 
The  column  construction  does  not  vary  greatly  from  standard 
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General    View   of    Morris    Radial    Drill 

practice,  except  that  being  supported  on  both  a  large  ball 
bearing  and  a  roller  bearing,  the  arm  can  swing  with  excep- 
tional ease.  Suitable  arrangements  are  made  to  rigidly  clamp 
the  column  in  the  stump.  The  arm  sliding  on  the  column 
has  a  long  bearing  and  can  be  clamped  in  any  position  by 
one  lever,  conveniently  located.  The  arm  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  power  through  the  lever  at  the  top  of  the  column. 
This  lever  has  a  tendency  to  throw  itself  into  neutral  when 
the  tumbler  gears  are  engaged,  thus  making  it  necessary  for 
the  operator  to  keep  "his  hand  on  it  when  raising  or  lowering 
the  arm.  The  tumbler  gears  are  idle  except  when  forced  into 
mesh  by  the  lever.  The  base,  which  is  exceptionally  deep  and 
well  ribbed,  is  provided  with  the  usual  T-slots  and  oil  chan- 
nel. The  oil  reservoir  has  an  overflow  partition  to  keep  chips 
and  dirt  out  of  the  pump. 

The  illustrations  show  a  general  view  of  the  drill  and  a 
rear  view  of  the  head,  which  is  heavily  constructed.  The 
head,  being  carefully  balanced  on  the  ways  of  the  arm,  travels 


freely  and  an  extra  wide  tapered  gib  is  provided  to  take  up 
the  wear.  The  clamping  arrangement  consists  of  two  ^rew& 
operated  by  one  handle  against  the  gib.  The  angle  of  the 
teeth  of  the  helical  spindle  gears  shown  is  great  enough  to 
insure  more  than  one  tooth  meshing  at  a  time,  which  avoids 
end  thrust  and  eliminates  the  slight  chatter  usual  with  spur 
gears.  The  use  of  helical  gears  also  insures  a  quiet,  strong 
drive.  A  graduated  dial  depth  gage,  which  trips  the  spindle 
speed  at  the  desired  depth,  is  another  valuable  feature  of  this 
new  radial  drill. 

The  back  gears,  mounted  in  a  fully  enclosed  bracket,  di- 
rectly in  back  of  the  head,  are  made  of  3  5^  per  cent  nickel 
steel,  heat  treated  and  hardened.  Through  these  gears  two 
speeds  are  obtained  Ijy  a  lever  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
head.    The  reversing  s;ears  and  friction  clutches  are  mounted 


Rear  View  of  Head   Showing   Heavy  Construction 

in  the  same  bracket,  fully  enclosed  and  running  in  oil.  The 
lever  controlling  the  reversing  or  tapping  attachment  is  at  the 
lower  right  hand  side  of  the  head,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator. 

The  drill  spindle  is  a  hammered  forging  of  high  carbon 
steel,  ground  true  to  size  and  the  end  thrust  is  taken  care  of 
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by  a  ball  thrust  bearing.  Four  feeds  are  obtained  and  marked 
on  a  dial  in  thousandths  advance  per  revolution  of  the 
spindle.  The  feed  can  be  automatically  tripped  at  any  depth 
within  the  traverse  of  the  spindle.  All  the  spur  gears  are 
hobbed  and  the  bevel  gears  are  carefully  generated  on  a  gear 
shaper. 

The  speed  box  is  mounted  on  the  base  of  the  machine  and 
six  speeds  are  secured  by  means  of  the  vertical  lever  on  the 
front  of  the  box  and  the  friction  lever  on  top.  The  latter 
controls  the  double  friction  clutch  on  the  pulley  shaft  and 
when  in  neutral  position  stops  every  revolving  part  except  the 
pulley  shaft.  All  friction  clutches  in  the  feed  box  and  the 
tapping  attachment  are  of  the  expanding  ring  type.  The 
rings  are  ground  in  an  expanded  position,  thus  insuring  true 
contact  when  thrown  in.  They  are  of  large  diameter  and  wide 
face  and  are  capable  of  a  pulling  power  considerably  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  The  bearings  throughout 
are  made  of  bronze,  arranged  with  oil  chambers,  the  oil  being 
drawn  into  the  bearings  by  felt  wipers.  Arrangement  is 
made  for  constant  speed  motor  drive  with  the  gear  box,  or 
variable  speed  motor  drive  through  one  pair  of  gears  to  the 
lower  shaft.  In  the  latter  case  a  four-to-one  variable  speed 
motor  would  be  necessary. 

This  radial  drill  is  made  in  three  sizes,  2^  ft.,  3  ft,  and 
3^  ft.  The  maximum  distance  between  the  spindle  and  the 
base  is  52^  in.,  and  between  the  spindle  and  the  table  is 
31^^  in.  The  spindle  traverse  is  12  in.,  and  spindle  speeds 
vary  from  20  to  400.  A  3-hp.  motor  is  required  to  drive  the 
machine. 


STEEL  SUPPORTS  FOR  ELEVATING  TRUCK 

PLATFORMS 

The  introduction  of  elevating  trucks,  now  extensively  em- 
ployed around  shops  and  storehouses,  necessitates  the  use  of 
special  types  of  truck  platforms.  These  have  usually  been 
made  of  wood  and  considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced, 
especially  where  heavy  loads  are  handled,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  skid  on  which  the  platform  is  mounted  frequently 
breaks,  causing  trouble  in  operation  aside  from  the  expense 
of   repairs.     To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  Lyon   Metallic 


steel  Supported  Truck  Platform  Loaded  with  Tin  Plates  to  Capacity 
Greater  than  the  Truck  Can   Lift  to  Show  the  Strength  of 

Construction 


^ 


Manufacturing  Company,  Aurora,  111.,  has  devised  a  steel 
skid  leg.  It  consists  of  two  welded  feet  which  are  in  turn 
welded  to  a  steel  channel,  this  channel  being  provided  with 
bolt  holes  spaced  at  suitable  distances  to  provide  for  bolting 
on  either  a  wooden  or  steel  top.  The  skid  legs  can  be  used 
for  platforms  of  any  width  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
cross  pieces.  Another  advantage  of  this  device  is  that  ad- 
ditional platforms  may  be  carried  in  stock,  knocked  down, 


so  that  they  take  up  very  little  spac^/Snd  yet  are  available 
when  needed.  The  illustration  shows  \a  platform  constructed 
with  these  skids,  carrying  a  lead  of  seven  tons.  This  is  a 
greater  weight  than  could  be  carried  on  the  elevating  truck 
but  shows  the  great  strength  obtained  with  this  method  of 
construction. 


EMERGENCY  CONNECTIONS  FOR  BRAKE 

PIPES 

The  attention  of  railroad  men  and  supply  manufacturers 
is  constantly  being  given  to  improvement  in  the  installation 
and  repair  of  train  pipes,  with  the  result  that  many  useful 
devices  have  been  developed.  One  of  these  devices  which  has 
proved  very  efficient  is  shown  in  the  illustrations.  It  is  a 
method  of  coupling  broken  pipes  which  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  cutting  threads  that  has  been  devised  by  J.  L. 
Broschart  and  is  now  being  manufactured  by  the  Broschart 


'Rubber  gaskets  fully  compressed.       Robber  geukefs  in  normal 

posilion- 
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A  Pipe  Coupling  Which  Can  Be  Applied  Without  Tools 


Threadless  Pipe  Coupling  Company,  Trenton,  Mo.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  facilitate  repairs  in  case  of  breakage  of  pipes  form- 
ing part  of  the  air  brake  or  steam  heating  system  either  on 
locomotives  or  cars.  In  actual  service  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment carried  on  locomotives  and  cabooses,  the  threadless 
coupling  has  been  found  useful  in  preventing  delays  and 
engine  failures,  eliminating  the  necessity  of  switching  cars 
to  the  rear  of  the  train  or  cutting  them  out  with  the  conse- 
quent expense  of  sending  a  mechanic  to  make  repairs. 


Method  of  Using  the  Emergency  Connection  In   Making  Temporary 
Repairs   to    Broken    Brake    Pipes 

As  shown  in  the  illustration  the  coupling  consists  of  a 
short  section  of  pipe  A,  which  carries  two  jam  nuts  B,  and 
D,  rubber  gaskets  £,  and  lock  nuts  F.  In  case  a  break 
occurs  in  the  train  line,  the  ends  are  separated  about  four 
inches  enabling  the  coupling  to  be  inserted  in  the  pipe.  By 
turning  the  jam  nuts,  the  rubber  gaskets  are  compressed  and 
forced  out  against  the  walls  of  the  pipe  making  an  air  tight 
connection.  If  the  break  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  pipe 
coupling  or  union,  the  tapered  end  of  the  jam  nut  is  suf- 
ficiently long  to  allow  the  gasket  to  extend  through  into  the 
pipe  and  make  a  tight  joint.  By  the  use  of  other  fittings 
train  lines  can  be  connected  even  though  the  broken  ends 
cannot  be  separated  and  in  a  similar  manner  angle  cocks 
can  be  replaced  and  other  air  or  steam  pipes  can  be  con- 
nected or  plugged.  The  coupling  can  be  appliad  without  the 
use  of  any  tools.  It  will  withstand  the  standard  trainline 
pressure  and  will  not  interfere  with  either  service  or  emer- 
gency applications  of  the  brakes. 
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HARTEND  GENERAL  SERVICE  CAR,  AND  HART 

DOOR    GEAR 

There  are  in  service  a  large  number  of  gondola  cars  fitted 
with  drop  doors  through  which  more  or  less  of  the  load 
may  be  dumped  when  the  cars  are  handling  bulky  products 
such  as  coal  or  road  building  material.  To  be  of  the 
greatest  value  when  handling  such  commodities,  the  drop 
doors  should  occupy  the  maximum  possible  proportion  of 
the  floor  area  in  order  that  the  least  amount  of  shoveling 
may  be  necessary  to  clear  the  car.  Such  cars  have  been 
built  with  doors  occupying  the  entire  length  of  the  floor  on 
both  sides  of  the  center  sill.  In  such  designs,  however, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  structural  strength  at 
the  comers  to  prevent  distortion  of  the  frame  from  the  use 
of  the  push  pole,  so  that  the  doors  bind  and  are  not  easily 
operated. 

In  a  number  of  designs  this  difficulty  has  resulted  in  the 
exclusion  of  drop  doors  and  the  use  of  a  solid  floor  between 
the  bolsters  and  end  sills.  Another  difficulty  which  has  dis- 
couraged the  use  of  doors  beyond  the  bolsters  is  the  fact 


vides  a  rigid  end  construction,  provides  for  the  ccMnplete 
discharge  of  the  load  with  practically  no  shoveling,  and 
incidentally  provides  cubical  capacity  in  the  corner  hoppers 
for  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  additional  load. 
A  level  floor  is  retained  between  the  bolsters  so  that  the 
suitability  of  the  car  for  loading  with  lumber,  rail,  ties  or 
other  similar  material  is  unaffected.  As  the  hopper  doors 
are  readily  operated  directly  by  hand,  this  design  permits  the 
drop  door  shaft  operating  mechanism  to  be  placed  at  the 
bolster  where  it^is  not  exposed  to  damage  from  comer  blows 
as  it  is  when  located  at  the  ends  of  the  car. 

Another  feature  of  recent  development  which  is  included 
in  the  construction  of  the  car  illustrated  is  a  simple  door 
looking  and  dumping  mechanism,  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  drop  doors  of  any  general  service  gondola  car  of  con- 
ventional design. 

Generally  speaking,  door  operating  mechanism  is  more 
or  less  troublesome  to  maintain  in  satisfactor\-  operating  con- 
dition. Where  chains  are  used  to  raise  the  doors  they 
usually  offer  some  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  material 
in  unloading  and  frequent  readjustment  is  required  to  insure 


Half  Sections   of  the   General   Service   Car  Showing   the   Operation   of  the    Hart    Door   Gear 


that,  with  these  doors  included,  the  operating  mechanism 
must  be  placed  at  the  end  sill  of  the  car  at  each  comer. 
Here  it  is  usually  unprotected  from  abuse  which  frequently 
renders  the  mechanism  inoperative. 

With  these  two  objections  to  the  usual  design  of  completely 
self-dumping  gondola  cars  in  mind,  the  National  Dump  Car 
Company,  Chicago,  has  developed  a  design  of  drop  bottom 
gondola  known  as  the  Hartend  general  service  car.  The 
purpose  of  this  design  is  to  provide  a  stiff  end  construction 
incorporating  a  solid  floor  plate  from  the  end  sill  to  the 
bolster  at  each  end  of  the  car,  but  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  load  in  this  part  of  the  car  may  be  dumped  at 
the  side,  as  it  would  be  through  a  drop  door.  How  this  has 
been  accwnplished  is  indicated  in  the  illustration  showing 
the  end  elevation  and  interior  of  the  car.  Between  the 
bolster  and  end  sill  at  either  end  the  floor  plates  are  sloped 
downwardly  and  outwardly  from  the  center  sill,  in  effect 
forming  a  hopper  at  each  comer  of  the  car.  The  outer  sides 
of  these  hoppers  are  closed  by  swinging  doors  hinged  at  the 
top  and  easily  closed  and  locked  by  hand.    This  design  pro- 


uniformity  in  closing  all  of  the  doors  operated  by  one  shaft- 
In  the  Hart  door  gear  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide 
for  the  closing  of  the  doors  by  the  ojDerating  mechanism  and 
all  chains  or  other  flexible  connections  between  the  doors 
and  the  shaft  have  been  eliminated.  Each  door  is  closed 
by  hand  and  temporarily  latched,  after  which  each  group 
of  doors  is  permanently  locked  as  a  unit.  In  unloading,  a 
half  turn  of  the  permanent  locking  shaft  releases  the  whole 
group. 

For  closing  the  doors  each  is  provided  on  its  under  side 
with  a  metal  socket  and  fulcrum  so  arranged  that  when  the 
end  of  a  short  lifting  bar  is  inserted  in  the  socket  the  bar  is 
held  in  a  position  convenient  for  raising  the  door.  Mounted 
in  short  slots  formed  near  the  outer  ends  of  the  cross  mem- 
bers of  the  underframe  is  a  rolling  shaft.  W^hen  the  doors 
are  opened  this  shaft  is  moved  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  slots, 
close  to  the  side  of  the  car  so  that  it  clears  the  outer  edges 
of  the  doors.  With  the  shaft  in  this  p)osition,  as  each  door  is 
raised  by  means  of  the  lifting  bar,  the  operator  moves  out 
a  simple  sliding  latch  on  the  under  side  of  the  door  so  that 
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its  outer  end  rests  upon  the  shaft,  thus  temporarily  securing 
the  door  in  the  closed  position.  When  all  of  the-  doors  iff 
each  group  have  thus  been  secured  they  are  permanently 
locked  in  the  closed  position  by  rolling  the  shaft  inward 
through  one-half  revolution.  For  this  purpose  an  operating 
lever  is  permanently  attached  to  each  shaft.  In  locking  the 
doors  this  lever  is  turned  up  against  the  side  of  the  car 
and  locked  in  position  by  a  sliding  link,  which  is  dropped 
over  its  end.  As  the  shaft  travels  inward  it  engages  the 
downwardly  projecting  lug  or  handle  on  the  temporary  latch 
and  moves  the  latch  back  so  that  in  dumping  it  offers  no 
obstruction  to  the  dropping  of  the  door. 

The  drop  doors  are  divided  into  two  groups  on  each  side 
of  the  car  with  the  operating  lever  on  each  locking  shaft 
located  at  the  bolster  end  of  the  shaft.  To  dump  all  of  the 
doors  in  each  group  the  link  is  raised  off  the  end  of  the 


Should  they  be  warped  or  sprung,  however,  the  slope  of  the 
rack  on  which  the  shaft  rolls  affords  a  range  of  about  1  in., 
within  which  a  sprung  door  causes  the  operator  no  difficulty 
in  the  closing  and  locking  operations. 

A  sample  car  incorporating  the  end  hopper  and  the  Hart 
door  operating  mechanism  has  been  in  service  several  months 
handling  soft  coal.  In  this  service  it  has  proved  to  be  self- 
clearing  and  incidentally  has  demonstrated  its  advantage  in 
many  instances,  where  cars  are  being  unloaded  into  wagons 
on  a  team  track,  of  making  it  possible  to  dump  a  small 
portion  of  the  load  at  one  comer  to  afford  a  place  for  shovel- 
ing without  dumping  an  entire  quarter  of  the  load,  as  is 
usually  necessary. 


The  Hartend   Car  Showing  the  Side   Hoppers  at  the   Ends 

shaft  operating  lever,  which  is  then  turned  outward  and 
downward  through  approximately  one-half  revolution,  thus 
rolling  the  shaft  out  from  under  the  doors  and  allowing  them 
to  drop  by  gravity. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  drawings,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rack  on  which  the  shaft  is  rolled  is  slightly  elevated  toward 
its  inner  end  so  that  locking  the  shaft  also  tends  to  close  the 
doors  tightly  against  the  bottom  of  the  car.  By  closing  each 
door  individually  any  dirt  or  obstruction  which  might  inter- 
fere with  its  proper  closure  is  cleaned  off  so  that  the  doors 
are  easily  closed  and  locked  without  being  strained  them- 
selves or  putting  excessive  strains  on  the  locking  mechanism. 


ADJUSTABLE  POINT  CENTER 

An  adjustable  point  center  for  lathes  and  grinding  ma- 
chines with  several  important  advantages  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  inserted  point,  made  of 
specially  hardened  high  speed  steel,  is  held  in  place  by 
a  locking  screw  and  can  be  adjusted  for  wear  by  means  of 
the  central  pin  and  adjusting  screw  indicated.  The  body  of 
the  device  is  made  of  carbon  steel  with  a  hardened  surface 
to  prevent  mutilation  and  a  soft  core  for  greater  strength. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  this  center  in  either  a  lathe 
or  grinder  will  result  in  considerable  saving  over  the  old 
style  of  solid  center.  The  high  speed  steel  point  will  not 
readily  overheat  or  bum,  and  when  it  does  require  grinding 
can  be  removed  easily  without  moving  the  tailstock.  The 
time  required  for  grinding  also  is  reduced  because  of  the 
shorter  angle  to  be  ground  and  heavier  feeds  which  can  be 


Robinson  Adjustable  Point  Lathe  and  Grinding  IMachine  Center 

used.  The  grinding  time  has  been  reduced  from  15  to  2  or  3 
minutes.     * 

Another  advantage  of  an  adjustable  point  center  is  that 
no  allowance  need  be  made  for  wear  in  the  body.  Therefore, 
the  work  being  turned  is  brought  closer  to  the  tailstock  and 
spindle,  which  reduces  the  chatter  and  protects  the  machine 
from  extra  wear.  As  the  point  is  gradually  worn,  it  is 
adjusted  with  the  regulating  screw,  and  when  finally  worn 
out  the  point  alone  may  be  scrapped  instead  of  the  whole 
lathe  center. 

This  adjustable  center  is  made  by  the  Robinson  Adjust- 
able Center  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  can  be  used  in 
the  spindle  or  tailstock  of  any  of  the  standard  lathes  or 
grinding  machines. 


IxcRE.ASED  Wages  Consumed  97  Per  Cent  of  In- 
CRE.'VSED  Rates. — Increases  in  freight  and  passenger  rates 
made  during  federal  control  amounted  to  $1,835,000,000 
when  applied  to  the  traffic  moved  up  to  July  31,  1919,  while 
the  increases  in  wages  applied  to  the  number  of  employees 
and  the  hours  or  days  worked  in  July,  1919,  amounted  to 
$1,774,800,000,  or  97  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  the  in- 
creased rates,  according  to  a  statement  compiled  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  at  the  request  of  Senator  E. 
D.  Smith  of  South  Carolina. 
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ADJUSTABLE  WALL  RADIAL  DRILL 

The  field  for  the  use  of  wall  column  radial  drills  has 
been  materially  extended  by  a  power  elevating  device  incor- 
porated in  the  radial  drill,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  developed 


1 — Lynd-Farquhar  Wall  Column  Radial  Drill. 

by  wie  Lind-Farquhar  Company,  Boston,  Mass.    The  power 
elevating  mechanism  increases  the  capacity,  and  makes  the 


Fig.  2 — View  Showing   Rigidity  of  Construction. 

machine  adaptable  to  a  greater  range  of  drilling  operations.  A 
four-foot  vertical  adjustment  of  the  arm  on  the  column  is 
provided  for  and  controlled  by  means  of  a  vertical  controller 


rod.  An  interfering  device  is  provided  which  prevents  the 
operator  from  raising  or  lowering  the  arm  at  high  speeds, 
eliminating  the  chance  of  breakage  from  this  cause.  A  fric- 
tion coupling  is  also  provided  in  the  elevating  mechanism, 
which  will  prevent  breakage  in  case  the  operator  neglects  to 
lower  the  gib  screws  on  the  column. 

The  rigid  construction  of  this  wall  radial  drill  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  which  also  indicates  the  motor  drive  and  vertical 
controlling  levers.  In  addition  to  the  vertical  braces,  1-in. 
by  3 -in.  tie  rods  are  used,  and  in  this  way  a  very  rigid  and 
substantial  structure  is  secured. 

Four  changes  of  spindle  speed  are  provided  through  an 
improved  design  of  gear  box  with  a  single  pulley  drive, 
which  readily  lends  itself  to  a  compact  arrangement  for 
motor  driving,  with  a  silent  chain  and  sprocket  when  de- 
sired. These  four  speeds  are  controlled  by  conveniently 
located  levers  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator. 


TIER-LIFT  ELEVATING  TRUCK 

An  industrial  truck,  which  with  its  own  power  elevates 
the  loads  to  sufficient  heights  to  put  the  material  in  box 
cars  or  stock  rooms  without  rehandling,  has  been  developed 
by  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
This  new  truck  performs  the  functions  of  a  tiering  machine 
as  well  as  those  of  a  load-carr\'ing  storage  battery  truck,  and 
is  called  the  Tier-Lift  truck.  It  can  elevate  a  two-ton  load 
to  a  maximum  height  of  76  in.,  or  to  any  intermediate  height. 

It  has  always  been  customary  to  transport  material  by 
means  of  hand  trucks  or  some  kind  of  power-driven  truck 
which  acted  as  a  carrier  only,  but  with  this  method  men  are 
required  to  transfer  and  lift  the  loads,  and  even  when  cranes 
are  available  considerable  manual  labor  is  required  to  han- 
dle the  material.  The  use  of  this  Tier-Lift  truck,  however 
releases  the  cranes  from  considerable  work,  gives  a  more  flex 
ible  distribution  system  and  reduces  the  waste  of  man-power 


Elevating  Truck  Placing  a  Load  in  a  Box  Car 

The  height  to  which  material  can  be  piled  economically  is 
greatly  increased  and  the  storage  capacity  of  a  ^iven  floor 
doubled  or  tripled  by  thejiigh  lifting  feature.  The  storing 
of  material  on  skids  to  prevent  rehandling  in  the  storeroom 
is  also  made  practical.  Where  the  material  is  such  that  it 
can  bear  the  weight  of  loads  above,  the  loaded  platforms  can 
be  piled  on  top  of  each  other.  The  labor  cost  is  thus  re- 
duced, material  can  be  handled  more  quickly  and  the  storage 
capacit)'  of  the  floor  space  is  greatly  increased.     With  the 
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its  outer  end  re!f.ts  upon  the  *haft.  thu>  temporarily  securing 
the  door  in  the  closed  position.  When  all  of  the  doors  iff 
each  group  have  thus  been  secured  they  are  permanently 
locked  in  the  closed  position  by  rolling  the  shaft  inward 
through  one-half  revolution.  For  this  purpose  an  operating 
lever  is  permanently  attached  to  each  sh^ft.  In  locking  the 
i\<H)r<  tlii>  k'vir  i-  turned  u]>  against  the  >ide  of  the  car 
and  locked  in  position  by  a  sliding  link,  which  is  dropped 
over  its  end.  As  the  shaft  travels  inward  it  engages  the 
downwardly  ]>rojecting  lug  or  handle  on  the  temporary  latch 
and  moves  the  latch  back  so  that  in  dumping  it  offers  no 
ol».-tructit)n  to  the  dropping  of  the  door. 

The  drop  doors  are  divided  into  two  groups  on  each  side 

of  the  car  with  the  operating  lever  on  each  locking  shaft 

located  at  the  bolster  end  of  the  shaft.     To  dump  all  of  the 

.     doOTS  in  each  group  the  link   is  rai.sed  off  the  end  of  the 


The   Hartend   Car  Showing   the   Side   Hoppers  at  the   Ends  '■'■■: 

shaft  V>]n.Tatinii  lever,  which  i-  \\hu  turncfl  outward  and 
downwuri!  tlirouiih  a[)pr!)\iniatel\  (;!!--h;iir  rivoluticm.  tiui> 
rolling  the  -haft  i;ut  fn.m  uuiler  the  do(;r>  and  allowing  them 

to  drop  by  i^ravity.  '    \  ■   '  •'       /• 

,.  ,  Fn«n  an  in.-|)ecti(;n  of  t!ie  drawinu-.  it  i-  evident  that  the 
rack  on  whith  the  -haft  i>  n;lk(l  i>  ^]igiuly  ikvated  toward 
its  inner  end  -u  tluit  loikiiiti  the  >liat"t  al>o  tends  to  close  the 
d(j<;rs  tigiitly  against  the  bcittom  of  the  car.  Hy  closing  each 
door  individually  any  din  or  «<b>tructi(;n  which  might  inter- 
fere with  its  pmiHT  closure  is  cleaned  off  so  that  the  doors 
are  easily  closed  and  hnked  without  being  strainetl  them- 
selves or  putting  e.\ce>>ive  -trains  «)n  tlie  locking  mechanism. 


Should  they  be  warped  or  sprung,  however,  the  slope  of  the 
rack  on  which  the  shaft  rolls  affords  a  range  of  about  1  in., 
within  which  a  sprung  door  causes  the  operator  no  difficulty 
in  the  closing  and  locking  ojierations. 

.\  samj)le  car  incorporating  the  end  hopper  and  the  Hart 
door  operating  mechanism  has  been  in  service  several  months 
handling  soft  coal.  In  this  service  it  has  proved  to  be  self- 
clearing  and  incidentally  has  demonstrated  its  advantage  in 
many  instances,  where  cars  are  being  unloaded' into  wagons 
on  a  team  track,  of  making  it  possible  to  dump  a  small 
j)ortion  of  the  load  at  one  corner  to  afford  a  place  for  .shovel- 
ing without  dumping  an  entire  quarter  of  the  load,  as  is 
usually  necessary.  - 


ADJUSTABLE  POINT  CENTER 

An  adjustable  point  center  for  lathes  and  grinding  ma- 
chines with  several  important  advantages  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  inserted  point,  made  of 
s[)ecially  hardened  high  speed  steel,  is  held  in  place  by 
a  locking  screw  and  can  lie  adjusted  for  wear  by  means  of 
the  central  pin  and  adjusting  screw  indicated.  The  body  of 
the  device  is  made  of  carbon  steel  with  a  hardened  surface 
to  prevent  mutilation  and  a  soft  core  for  greater  strength. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  this  center  in  either  a  lathe 
or  grinder  will  result  in  considerable  saving  over  the  old 
style  of  solid  center.  The  high  sjjeed  steel  point  will  not 
readily  overheat  or  bum,  and  when  it  does  require  grinding 
can  be  removed  easily  without  moving  the  tailstock.  The 
time  required  for  grinding  also  is  reduced  because  of  the 
shorter  angle  to  be  ground  and  heavier  feeds  which  can  be 


f  ■■•■>■>* 


r^A  TCNTCO 


Robinson   Adjustable  Point   Lathe  and  Grinding   Machine  Center 

u-ed.     The  grinding  time  has  been  reduced  from  15  to  2  or  3 

minutes.  ■.v'''yr>';  .■■'.-,.  ";.■  '■.■^  v:-:'., ,■;■/■■■  :  ■•;-■■  ■  •"■.- "^  "■; 

.\ncther  advantage  of  an  adjustable  point  center  is  that 
no  allowance  need  be  made  for  wear  in  the  Imdy.  Therefore, 
the  work  Ijein^  turned  i>  brought  closer  to  the  tailstock  and 
-pindle,  which  reduces  the  chatter  and  protects  the  machine 
from  extra  wear.  As  the  point  is  gradually  worn,  it  is 
ulju-tecl  with  the  regulating  screw,  and  when  rinall\-  woni 
nut  tlic^  j.oint  alone  may  J)e  sera |)})ed  instead  of  the  whole 
lathe  center.  '■  -■ 

Ihis  adjustable  center  is  made  l)y  the  Roliinson  .Vdjust- 
able  Center  Company.  FMroit.  Mich.,  and  can  be  used  in 
the  spindle  or  tail-tfnk  of  any  of  the  standard  Jathes  or 
grinding  machine>.  '  ''-/-^ '}.;■'':■■:■--:''■''  J'-  ■'''■■.: 


JxcJ+tEASKD     \\  AC.IS     CoXSUMKD     '^7     ?EK     CeNT     OF     IN- 

i'KE.^SED  R.ATES.— Increases  in  freight  and  passenger  rates 
made  during  federal  control  amounted  to  SI, S.'! 5, 000,000 
when  ap]>lied  to  the  traftu  moved  up  to  July  .SI.  1919.  while 
the  increase-  in  wages  applied  to  the  number  of  employee- 
and  the  liours  or  days  worked  in  July.  1919.  amounted  to 
.SI  .7 74.800,000,  or  97  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  the  in- 
creased rates,  according  to  a  statement  compiled  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  at  the  request  of  Senator  I- 
D.  Smith  of  South  Carolina,      .:  ;^^;.    ;.     '/^^^ 
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::         ADJUSTABLE  WALL  RADIAL  DRILL      -   j^ 

The  field  for  the  u>e  of  wall  column  radial  drill?  has 
been  niateriallx  extended  In-  a  power  elevating  device  incor- 
porated in  tile  radial  drill,  illustrated  in  Fi<:.   1,  developed 


Fig.  1 — Lynd-Farquhar  Wall  Column  Radial  Drill. 

by  the  Lind-Farquhar  Company,  Bo>ton.  Mass.     The  power 
elevating  meehanism  "inereases  the  lapaeity,  and  makes  the 


rod.  An  interfering  device  is  provided  which  prevents  the 
operator  from  raising  or  lowering  the  arm  at  high  spex-ds, 
eliminating  the  chance  of  breakage  from  thi-  cause.  A  fric- 
tion coui>iing  is  also  provided  in  the  elevating  mechanisin, 
which  will  prevent  breakage  in  case  the  operator  neglects  to 
lower  thi"  gib^screws  on  the  column. 

The  rigid  construction  of  this  wall  radial  drill  i>  .»hown 

ill  Fig.  2?  which  also  indicates  the  motor  drive  and  vertical 

controlling  levers.     In  addition  to  the  vertical  l)race<.  1-in. 

by  3-in.  tie  rods  are  'used,  and  in  this  way  a  very  rigid  and 

;sul).-itantial  structure  is  secured. 

Four  changes  of  spindle  speed  are  provided  through  an 
improved  design  of  gear  box.  with  a  single  pulkw  drive. 
which  reailily  lends  itself  to  a  compact  arrangement  for 
motor  driving,  with  a  silent  chain  and  sprocket  when  de- 
sired. These  four  speeds  are  controlled  by  conveniently 
located  levers  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.,    ■     .     •.'  . 


;    V  TIER-LIFT  ELEVATING  TRUCK 

An  industrial  truck,  which  with  its  own  power  elevates 
the  loads  to  suftkient  heights  to  put  the  material  in  box 
cars  or  stock  rooms  without  rehandling,  has  Ijeen  develo|)ed 
;by  the  Lake woo<l  Kngineering  Company,  Cleveland,  (~)hio. 
This  new  truik  performs  the  functions  of  a  tiering  machine 
Vas  well  a>  those  of  a  load-carn,ing  storage  battery  truck,  and 
is  called  the  Tier-Lift  truck.  It  can  elevate  a  two-ton  load 
to  a  maximum  height  of  76  in.,  or  to  any  intennediate  height. 

It  ha>  always  been  customary  to  transport  material  by 
means  of  hand  trucks  or  some  kind  of  power-driven  truck 
which  acted  as  a  carrier  only,  but  with  this  method  nien  are 
required  to  transfer  and  lift  the  loads,  and  even  when  cranes 
are  available  < onsidcrable  manual  labor  is  required  to  han- 
dle the  material,  i  he  use  of  this  Tier-Lift  truck,  however 
releases  the  cranes  from  considerable  work,  gives  a  more  flex 
ible  distribution  system  and  reduces  the  waste  of  man-power 


Elevating  Truck   Placing   a    Load    in   a   Box  Car 

The  height  to  which  material  can  be  piltxi  oconomirallv  is 
greatl\  iiureasi-d  and  the  storage  cai)acit\  of  a  given  lloor 
doubled  or  tri|)le<l  by  liie  high  lifting  feature.  'The  storing 
of  material  on  skids  to  prevent  rehandling  in  the  storeroom 
is  also  made  ()ratti«al.  Where  the  material  is  such  that  it 
can  bear  the  weight  of  loads  ainn-e.  the  loaded  platforms  tan 
machine  adaptable  to  a  greater  range  of  drilling  operations.  A  be  piled  on  top  of  each  other.  'The  laUir  lost  i>  thus  re- 
four-foot  vertical  adjustment  of  the  ami  on  the  column  is  duced,  material  can  be  handletl  more  quickl\  and  the  storage 
provided  for  and  controlled  by  means  of  a  vertical  controller      capacity  of  the  floor  space  is  greatly   increase<i.     With  the 


Fig.   2 — View   Showing    Rigidity   of  Construction...; 
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arrangement  shown  any  loaded  platform  in  the  racks  may     which  operates  a  double-thread  screw  through  a  ratchet  and 
u  J  .    .L.   .    ,    ,     ,         .,       .,       ,     ,     .,  gearing.     The  screw  has  a  steep  pitch,  making  the  action 

exceptionally  rapid  for  a  jack  of  this  capacity.  The  screw 
is  made  of  special  machinery  steel,  heat  treated,  and  turns 
in  a  bronze  nut  of  special  composition.  This  combination 
of  bronze  and  hard  steel  materially  reduces  friction. 

Safety  is  assured  by  a  positive  clutch  which  holds  the 
load  at  all  times,  preventing  any  possibility  of  its  sinking 
or  lowering.     Another  safety  feature  is  the  signal  which  is 


be  removed  without  disturbing  the  other  loads,  thus  giving 
flexibility  in  the  storeroom. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  four-wheel  steer  allows  the  truck 
to  turn  in  a  cirale  92  in.  in  radius,  thus  permitting  operation 
in  narrow  aisles  or  congested  parts  of  the  plant,  and  giving 
easy  entrance  into  box  cars,  small  storerooms,  etc.  The 
same  form  of  drive  is  used  in  this  truck  as  in  the  Lakewood 
tractor.     There  are  three  speeds  forward  and  three  speeds 


reverse.  The  controller  handle  is  conveniently  located  for  provided  to  indicate  when  the  jack  has  reached  its  maximum 
operation  for  travel  m  either  direction.  The  lifting  mech-  height.  For  lowering  the  jack  a  crank  handle  is  used  and 
anism  is  operated  by  means  of  a  specially  designed  con-  ^  few  turns  only  are  required,  as  the  action  is  very  rapid, 
troller  with  one  speed  in  either  direction.  The  lifting  is  done  Regardless  of  the  speed  with  which  the  load  may  be  descend- 
through  two  steel  worm  screws,  a  separate  motor  being  used  j        -^  ^e  safely  checked  at  any  point  desired.     The 


to  supply  the  power, 

The  load  platform  is  carried  by  a  cantilever  type  support 
and  the  load  is  balanced  over  the  carrying  wheels.  Ball 
bearings  are  used  throughout  and  by  a  special  design  the 
friction  losses  in  elevating  and  lowering  the  load  platform 
are  greatly  reduced.  It  is  claimed  that  the  truck  is  easy  to 
operate,  and  its  use  will  result  inipa  considerable  saving  of 
both  time  and  labor. 


POWERFUL  HIGH  SPEED  JACK 


Several  new  features  of  construction  are  embodied  in  the 
latest  design  of  high  speed  ball-bearing  screw  jack,  built  by 
the  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This 
75-ton  jack  is  particularly  adapted  for  handling  locomo- 
tives and  other  heavy  railway  equipment,  because  it  is  power- 
ful, quick  acting  and  can  be  moved  easily.    The  distinguish 


action  is  positive,  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  jack  stick- 
ing during  the  lowering  operation. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  a  Duff  jack  the  rear  end  of  an 
N-l-s  type  locomotive,  weighing  215  tons,  was  raised,  so 
that  the  rear  wheels  were  off  the  track.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  jack  supported  a  weight  of  over  95  tons,  showing 
that  the  75-ton  rating  is  conservative.  This  new  type  of 
high-speed  ball-bearing  screw  jack  is  made  in  heights  of 
20,  24  and  26  in.,  capable  of  maximum  lifts  of  6,  10  and 
12  in.,  respectively. 


Heating  Rivets  Electrically. — In  a  paper  read  before 
the    American    Electro-Chemical    Society,    Chicago,    G.    M. 
Clark  states  that   two  American   concerns   have   developed 
methods  of  heating  rivets  electrically.     The  American  Car 
ing  feature  of  this  jack  is  the  fact  that  the  operating  mechan-     and  Foundry  Company  employs  a  method  whereby  the  rivet 
ism.  instead  of  being  located  in  the  head,  is  placed  in  the     itself  forms  a  short-circuit  connection  across  the  secondary 


Duff   75-ton    Jack    Is    Easy    to    Move  and  Rapid  in  Action. 


base.  As  shown  in  the  illustraijon,  the  weight  is  thus  con- 
centrated at  the  bottom  instead  of  the  top  and  the  jack  is 
not  top-heavy.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  point  at  which 
the  operating  lever  is  pivoted  does  not  rise  with  the  load, 
which  allows  a  full,  powerful  stroke  regardless  of  the  height 
of  the  load. 

The  Duff  jack  is  unusually  easy  to  move  about,  not  only 
because  the  concentration  of  weight  in  the  base  gives  a  low 
center  of  gravity,  but  because,  by  inserting  the  operating 
lever  in  a  special  socket,  the  jack  can  be  tipped  over  by  one 
man  and  rolled  on  its  own  wheels  wherever  needed.  The 
load  on  the  jack  is  raised  by  means  of  a  six-foot  steel  lever 


of  a  transformer.  A  spring  device  holds  the  rivet  in  the  de- 
sired position  across  the  ends  of  the  transformer  while  the 
operator  holds  the  rivet  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  brings  the 
spring  holding  device  into  operation  by  means  of  a  foot  lever. 
The  consumption  of  electrical  energy  is  about  20  units  per 
100  lb.  of  rivets,  and  the  time  taken  to  heat  the  rivet  natur- 
ally varies  with  the  size  of  the  rivet.  In  another  type  of 
heater,  employed  by  the  Electric  Furnace  Company,  a  granu- 
lated carbon  block  forms  the  short-circuiting  device  across 
the  transformed  secondary,  and  in  turn  radiates  heat  to  the 
rivets.  The  consumption  of  electrical  energy  for  this  type 
is  about  18  units  per  100  lb.  of  rivets. 


(Formerly  the  RAILWAY  AGE  GAZETTE,  MECHANICAL  EDITION 
ufith  which  t/i«  AMERICAN   ENGINEER  was  incorporated) 
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WE  GUARANTEE,  that  of  this  issue  12,200  copies  were  printed;  that 
of  these  12,200  copies  11,064  were  mailed  to  regular  paid  subscribers,  20 
were  provided  for  counter  and  nevrs  company  sales,  216  were  mailed  to 
advertisers,  32  were  mailed  to  employees  and  correspondents,  and  868 
were  provided  for  new  subscriptions,  samples,  copies  lost  in  the  mail 
and  office  use;  that  the  total  copies  printed  this  year  to  date  were 
12.200,  an  average  of  12,200  copies  a  month. 

THE  RAILWAY  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  is  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers  (A.  B.  P.)  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
(A.  P.  C). 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  aiming  to  reduce 
materially  the  losses  on  perishable  foodstuffs,  has  created  a 
new  department,  heated  refrigerator  service,  in  charge  of 
O.  M.  Stevens.  A  new  design  of  charcoal  heater  has  been 
installed  in  1,000  refrigerator  cars  in  which  are  carried  food 
products  subject  to  injury  by  freezing. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Prussian  Railway  system  is  contem- 
plating the  use  of  internal  combustion  locomotives  of  the  Dei- 
sel  type  to  be  used  on  proposed  electrified  lines,  and  it  has  al- 
ready been  decided  that  such  locomotives  will  be  built  for  ex- 
periment having  a  horsepower  of  3,000.  One  of  the  purposes 
attributed  to  this  work  that  in  case  of  war  these  locomotives 
could  be  used  over  any  tracks,  even  though  electric  power  was 
not  available. 

A  statement  showing  the  number  of  women  employed  on 
railroads  under  federal  control,  received  by  the  director  gen- 
eral from  the  manager  of  the  Woman's  Service  Section,  shows 
that  between  April  1,  1919,  and  July  1,  1919,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  23.6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  women  employed 
in  roundhouse  work,  a  decrease  of  18.5  per  cent  in  the 
number  employed  in  shop  work  and  a  decrease  of  15.1  per 
cent  in  the  number  employed  in  the  car  department. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  received  orders  to  turn 
over  14  of  the  17  locomotives  that  had  been  built  for  the  Rus- 
sian government  and  which  were  stored  at  the  roundhouse  in 
Reading,  to  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad.  Thirty  of 
these  locomotives  were  originally  received  by  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  and  were  used  on  different  parts  of  the  system, 
but  later  a  number  were  sent  to  the  Reading  shops,  where 
they  were  stored  after  receiving  a  general  overhauling. 

Engineering  Council  has  requested  and  the  Director  of 
the  Census  has  ordered  that  the  new  census  shall  include  a 
more  detailed  classification  of  engineers,  so  that  technical 
engineers  will  be  listed  separately  from  non-technical 
engineers  (stationarj-  engineers,  locomotive  enginemen,  etc.), 
enabling  any  one  to  ascertain  readily  the  number  of  technical 
men  in  the  United  States  and  in  each  state.  Technical 
engineers  will  be  further  subdivided  between  civil,  mechan- 
ical, electrical  and  mining. 

There  is  an  unconfirmed  report  in  Peking,  China,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  has  engaged  the  services  of  four 


foreign  experts  to  assist  in  the  standardization  of  rolling 
stock.  France,  England,  Japan  and  America  are  said  to  be 
represented  upon  this  group.  For  two  years  or  more  a  Rail- 
way Technics  Commission,  composed  of  Chinese,  has  been 
working  upon  this  subject.  It  is  reported  that  this  commis- 
sion will  submit  to  a  convention  of  the  mechanical  officers  of 
the  lines,  to  be  called  next  spring,  a  set  of  standards  for 
goods  wagons. 

The  Southern  Pacific  (Lines  North  of  Ashland)  has  been 
awarded  a  banner  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  regional  director  of  the 
Northwestern  region,  for  obtaining  the  best  results  of  those 
roads  employing  over  2,000  men  in  the  Northwestern  region 
during  the  recent  National  Railroad  Accident  Prevention 
Drive.  Although  employing  4,676  men  and  operating  1,222 
miles  of  road,  the  Southern  Pacific  (Lines  North  of  Ashland) 
had  no  reportable  casualties  to  employees  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  drive,  while  during  the  same  two  weeks  of  1918 
one  employee  was  killed  and  13  were  injured. 

The  railway  brotherhoods  and  other  labor  organizations, 
having  received  no  encouragement  from  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration on  their  latest  requests  for  increased  wages,  are 
working  on  a  plan  for  reducing  the  cost  of  living  through 
their  own  efforts  by  co-operative  buying,  production  and  dis- 
tribution. Announcement  has  been  made  in  Washington  of 
the  formation  of  the  All-American  Farmer-Labor  Co-opera- 
tive Commission,  of  which  the  officers  of  the  railway  unions 
are  the  officers  to  carr\'  out  the  plan,  and  B.  M.  Jewell  has 
issued  a  statement  indicating  the  conclusion  that  increases 
in  wages  will  not  solve  the  problem,  because  they  result  in  a 
vicious  circle  of  increasing  prices.  The  plans  are  to  be  per- 
fected at  another  conference  in  Chicago,  February  12. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  StaticMi,  Urbana,  111.,  will 
have  eight  vacancies  to  fill  in  the  Research  Graduate  As- 
sistantships  at  the  close  of  the  current  academic  year.  These 
assistantships,  for  each  of  which  there  is  an  annual  stipend 
of  $500  and  freedom  from  all  fees  except  the  matriculation 
and  diploma  fees,  are  open  to  graduates  of  approved  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  universities  and  technical  schools  who  are 
prepared  to  undertake  graduate  study  in  engineering,  physics, 
or  applied  chemistry.  An  appointment  is  made  and  must  be 
accepted  for  two  consecutive  collegiate  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  period,  if  all  requirements  have  been  met,  the 
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degree  of  Master  of  Science  will  be  conferred.  Not  more 
than  half  of  the  time  of  a  research  garduate  assistant  is  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  department  to 
which  he  is  assigned,  the  remainder  being  available  for 
graduate  study.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  The  Director,  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, University,  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  IlL 


The  Tank  Car  Maintenance  Problem 

An  article  entitled  The  Tank  Car  Maintenance  Problem, 
by  Paul  Bateman,  appeared  on  page  647  of  the  November 
issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.  This  was  an  ab- 
stract of  a  paper  presented  before  the  Mid-Continent  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
should  have  been  credited  to  Mechanical  Engineering, 


American  Firms  Offer  to  Establish  Belgian  Car  Uorks 

According  to  a  despatch  from  Brussels,  copyright  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Belgian  government  has  asked  for  of- 
fers for  the  building  of  railway  rolling  stock. 

One  offer  has  come  from  two  American  concerns,  the  de- 
spatch says,  the  Middletown  Car  Company  and  the  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Company,  which  combined  efforts  for 
the  occasion.  They  offer  to  create  on  Belgian  soil  works  for 
the  iconstruction  of  railway  cars  which  would  be  installed  on 
American  lines.  They  would,  however,  employ  exclusively  Bel- 
gian labor;  only  the  chiefs  and  engineers  would  be  Americans. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  ordered  carriages  this  model  fac- 
tor>'  would  be  put,  free  of  charge,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bel- 
gian State.  It  would  constitute  ideal  repair  workshops  with 
a  staff  »f  2,500  men,  which  would  have  gone  through  a  five 
months'  "American  training."  The  works  would  be  con- 
nected by  about  eight  miles  of  railroad. 

The  Middletown  Car  Company  started  in  1917  a  model 
factory  for  the  American  army  in  France  at  La  Rochelle 
which  has  an  output  capacity  of  110  railway  carriages  a  day. 
The  parts  for  the  cars  would  come  from  the  United  States 
and  would  be  put  together  in  the  continental  shops. 

Commenting  on  the  above  despatch  in  New  York,  W.  H. 
Woodin,  president  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
said  that  such  a  plan  had  been  considered  while  he  was  in 
Belgium  recently,  but  the  final  action  had  not  been  taken. 


Railroad  Administration  but  which  have  been  held  in  abey- 
returned,  but  the  labor  leaders  recently  have  been  expressing 
greater  concern  over  the  proposed  anti-strike  law,  which 
would  take  away  much  of  their  power  to  force  wage  increases 
by  threatening  to  strike.  The  declaration  adopted  at  the 
conference  with  Mr.  Gompers  says: 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  control  of 
the  railroads  should  be  exercised  by  the  government  of  the. 
United  States  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  that  a 
proper  test  may  be  made  as  to  government  control. 

"That  such  test  has  not  been  given  a  fair  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  war  times  or  since, 

"This  conference  is  opposed  to  legislation  making  strikes 
of  workers  unlawful.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that 
penalty  clauses  in  pending  legislation  on  railroads  against 
workers  ceasing  their  employment  should  be  eliminated. 

"That  the  conference  favors  the  enactment  of  beneficial 
features  of  the  bills  which  tend  to  establish  better  relations 
between  employees  and  carriers. 

"That  the  beneficial  clauses  should  be  extended  to  the 
sleeping  car  and  Pullman  Company  employees." 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  will  be  held  at  the  New  Monterey 
hotel,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  beginning  on  Monday,  June  21, 
1920.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  precedent  of  long  stand- 
ing of  holding  the  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 


Railroad  Labor  Leaders  Object  to  Return  of  Roads  and 
Anti-Strike  Legislation 

Officers  of  the  14  principal  railroad  labor  organizations, 
including  the  four  train  service  brotherhoods,  at  a  confer- 
ence with  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Washington  on  December  29,  adopted  a  declaration 
of  principles  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  relinquishing  control  of  the  railroads  as  of 
March  1  and  also  their  opposition  to  the  anti-strike  pro- 
visions of  the  Cummins  bill,  but  saying  nothing  regarding  the 
wage  demands  which  most  of  them  have  pending  before  the 


The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,   dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations: 

Air-Bkake   Association, — F.    M.    Nellis,    Room    3014,    163    Broadway,    New 

York    City. 
American  Railroad  Association.  Section  III. — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Haw- 

thome,  431   South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners'.    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

Association. — O.  E.  Schlink,  435  W.  Fifth  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 
American    Railway   Tool   Foremen's   Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher.    Belt 

Railway,    Chicago. 
American    Society   for  Testing    Materials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

of   Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,   Pa.      Annual   meeting,   June   21,    1920, 

New   Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury   Park,   N.   J. 
American    Society   of   Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,   29   W. 

Thirty-ninth    St.,    New    York. 
American    Steel    Treaters'  .  Society. — Artliur     G.     Henry,     Illinois     Tool 

Works,    Chicago. 
Association   of   Railway   Electrical   Engineers. — ^Joseph   A.   Andreucetti, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Station,  Chicago. 
Car   Foremen's  Association   of  Chicago — Aaron  Kline,   841    Laylor   Ave., 

Chicago.    Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 

August,    Hotel    Morrison,    Chicago. 
Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  secretary. 

Federal    Reserve    Bank     Building,     St.    Louis,    Mo.       Meetings    first 

Tuesday  in  month  at  the  American  Hotel  Annex,   St.   Louis. 
Chief   Interchange  Car    Inspectors'  and   Car   Foremen's   Association, — 

H.  J.   Smith,   D.   L.   &  W.,   Scranton,  Pa. 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Assoiation. — A.   L.  Wood- 
worth,   C.    H.    &   D.,   Lima,   Ohio 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son   Blvd.,    Chicago. 
International   Railway   General   Foremen's  Association. — William   Hall, 

1061  W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn. 
Master    Boilermakers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St, 

New  York.     Convention  May  25-28,  Curtis  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

—A.   P.    Dane,    B.   &   M.,   Reading,   Mass. 
Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men^  Association. — George  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 

Brisbane  Bldg.,  BuffaloXN.  Y.    Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in  month, 

Statler   Hotel,    BuflFalo,  ^\    Y. 
Railway    Storekeepers'   AssociXtion. — J.    P.   Murphy,   Box   C,   Collinwood, 

Ohio.  ^ 

Traveling    Engineers'    Association. — W.    O.   Thompson,    X.    Y.    C.    R.   R., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RAILROAD    CLUB    MEETINGS 


Qub 


Next 

Meeting 


Title  of  Paper 


Canadian    \  Jan. 

Central Jan. 


Cincinnati   >   .  . .  . 

New    England..    Jan. 
New    York Jan. 

PittsburKJ     ....    Jan. 

St.  Louis «  Jan. 

Western    ]  Jan. 


13,    1919  Graphic    Production    Control 

9,  1919  Continuation  of  discussion  on  November 
I  paper.  Locomotive  Operations,  Annual 
;     reports  and  installation  of  new  officers.. 


13,    1919  Steel    Specifications    

15,  1919  Dinner;    Addresses   by    Hon.    E.    C.    Stokes 

and  Hon.  Job  E.  Hedges 

22,    1919  Express    Transportation     

16,  1919  Idealism    in    Business 

19,    1919  Preparation    -of     Locomotives     at     Engine 

houses    and    Shops   and    Its    Relation    to 
t7..,>i     Ffonomv     


Author 


E.    T.    Spidy. 


F.    A.    Weymouth . . . . 


D.  N.  Gibson 

Rev.  Z.  B.  T.  Phillips 

L.    R.    Pvle 


Secretary 


Address 


W.    A.    Booth 131   Charron    St.,    Montreal,    Que. 


H.  D.  Vought... 

H.    Boutet    

W.   E.  Cade,  Jr. 

H.  D.  Vought.. 
J.  D.  Conway. . . 
B.  W.  Frauenthal 


.  j95    Liberty   St.,   New   York. 

,  ilOJ    Carew   Building,   Cincinnati,   O. 

.'683    Atlantic   Ave.,    Boston,    Mass. 

.|95    Liberty    St,   New   York. 

,515    Grandview    Ave.,    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

.i  Union   Station,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

I 
I 


J.  M.  Byrne 916   West   78th    St..   Chicago. 


January,  1920. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION 


R.  G.  Bennett 


GENERAL 

P.  G.  Winter  has  been  appointed  mechanical  valuation 
engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  W.  F.  Lynaugh,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

R.  G.  Bennett,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Central  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding E.  W.  Smith. 
Mr.  Bennett  was  born 
at  Brighton,  England, 
on  March  31,  1882.  He 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  1900  as  a  ma- 
chinist apprentice  in 
the  Erie,  Pa.,  shops, 
completing  his  appren- 
ticeship at  the  Renovo, 
Pa.,  shops  four  years 
later.  He  graduated 
from  Purdue  Univer- 
sity in  1908  as  a  bach- 
elor of  science  in  me- 
^  chanical  engineering 
and  in  1915  he  was 
given  the  degree  of  me- 
chanical engineer. 
While  attending  col- 
lege, he  worked  during  the  summer  months  as  a  machinist, 
draftsman  and  inspector  and  in  November,  1908,  was  ap- 
pointed motive  power  inspector  of  the  Monongahela  division. 
He  was  later  transferred  to  the  maintenance  of  way  depart- 
ment and  then  to  the  test  department  at  Altoona,  In  May, 
1916,  he  went  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  as  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  but  returned  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  February,  1917,  as  assistant 
engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  Central  division  and  later 
In  that  year  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic  at  Pittsburgh. 

F.  S.  DeVeny,  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago  Terminal,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  trainmaster  at  Chicago,  succeeding  J.  W. 
Dacy,  deceased. 

Luke  J.  Gallagher,  locomotive  engineman  on  the  North- 
em  Pacific,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  road  fore- 
man of  engines  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Missoula,-  Mont.,  succeeding  H.  E.  Day,  who 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence. 

J.  A.  Marshall,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific,  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  acting 
master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Superior  division,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  succeeding  J.  E.  Goodman,  who  has  been  given 
a  temporary  leave  of  absence. 

S.  E.  Mueller,  general  foreman  in  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  has  been  promoted  to  master  mechanic  of  the  Da- 
kota division,  at  Estherville,  Iowa,  succeeding  R.  J.  Mc- 
Quade,  who  has  resigned. 

F.  S.  RoBBiNS  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  succeeding  R.  G.  Bennett. 

G.  E.  Passage,  traveling  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  division  at  Savannah,  111. 


E.  O.  Smith,  tnaster  mechanic  on  the  St.  Louis  &  Hanni- 
bal, with  headquarters  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly-created  position  of  master  mechanic  on  the 
Louisiana  &  North  West,  with  office  at  Homer,  La. 

Clarence  E.  Trotter,  whose  appointment  as  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  was  announced  in  these  columns  last  month, 
was  born  on  March  29,  1890,  at  Plainfield,  Ind.  He  was 
graduated  as  a  mechanical  engineer  from  Purdue  Universit)- 
in  1912.  He  then  served  a  special  apprenticeship  with  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and  during  this 
time  spent  eleven  months  on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  in- 
vestigating the  merits  of  different  boiler  compounds,  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  of  locomotive  maintenance.  On  completing 
the  apprenticeship  course  he  was  sent  to  the  Mexican  border 
as  an  inspector  of  material  and  during  the  war  served  over- 
seas as  a  first  lieutenant  and  a  captain  in  the  Forty-second 
division.  In  June,  1919,  he  was  appointed  assistant  engine- 
house  foreman  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  at  Brightwood  (Indianapolis),  Ind.,  and  for  a  time 
was  acting  night  enginehouse  foreman.  He  was  recently  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Westem,  the 
Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  and  the  Northern  Ohio, 
as  previously  noted. 

N.  P.  White,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been  promoted  to  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Miimesota  division  at  Staples,  Minn.,  succeed- 
ing William  Radke,  deceased. 

.  C.  H,  Wilcken  has  been  appointed  traveling  engineer 
and  trainmaster  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Helper,  Utah,  succeeding  G.  W.  Bourne,  transferred. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

John  B.  Davis  has  been  appointed  night  roundhouse  fore- 
man of  the  Erie  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  succeeding  C.  Kinney, 
transferred. 

F.  C.  Moeller,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  at  Blue  Island,  IlL,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  foreman  in  the  locomotive  department  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  succeeding  S.  C.  Mueller. 

Alden  Morgan  has  been  appointed  erecting  shop  fore- 
man of  the  Erie  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  succeeding  P.  F.  Myers, 
resigned. 

PURCHASING  AND  STOREKEEPING 

F.  E.  Johnson,  storekeeper  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Mt.  Clare,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral storekeeper  at  Baltimore. 

Tom  Moore,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Virginian  at 
Princeton,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent,  suc- 
ceeding A.  B.  Lacy,  resigned.  D.  C.  King  succeeds  Mr. 
Moore. 

T.  H.  Ryan,  local  purchasing  agent  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
of  the  Vicksburg  &  Alabama,  has  been  appointed  purchasing 
agent  of  that  road  and  of  the  Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Trans- 
fer and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific. 

H.  Shoemaker,  district  storekeeper  of  the  Northwest  Dis- 
trict of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  at  Mt.  Clare, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  succeeding  F.  E.  Johnson. 

OBITUARY 

Alfred  E.  Corbett,  locomotive  foreman  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  was  accidentally  killed 
while  at  work  on  January  16.  He  was  34  years  old  and  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian  National  for  about  eight 
years. 
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SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Americati  Car  &  Foundry  Company  has  begun  to 
purchase   approximately   $200,000    worth    of   machine   tool 
;,  equipment. 

H.  H.  Hendricks,  formerly  connected  with  the  Ryan  Car 
Ccmipany,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  a  salesman  for  the 
Camel  Company,  Chicago. 

John  W.  Fogg,  sales  representative  of  the  Boss  Nut  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  with  office  in  that  city,  has  been  promoted 
to  railroad  sales  manager,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Irving  H.  Jones  of  Chicago,  has  become  associated  with 
the  machinery  department  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  and 
will  specialize  in  sales  engineering  work  for  that  company. 

The  Van  Dom  Girder  Plate  Company,  manufacturer  of 
railway  car  appliances,  has  removed  its  general  offices  from 
2325  South  Paulina  street,  Chicago,  to  608  South  Dearborn 
street. 

C.  A.  Pinyerd,  supervisor  in  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  sales  representative,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. V 

The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company  has  purchased  a  17- 
acre  factory-  site  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  provide  for  factory  enlargements  which  it  expects  to  make 
in  the  near  future. 

J.  F.  Comee,  formerly  associated  with  the  Camel  Com- 
pany as  representative  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  sales,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  for  the  Hutch- 
ins  Car  Roofing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

William  A.  Benson,  formerly  associated  with  the  Adams 
&  Westlake  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
manager  of  sales  in  the  Chicago  district  for  the  Hanna  Loco- 
motive Stoker  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hal  R.  Stafford,  who  has  been  chief  engineer  of  the 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc.,  since  this  company 
took  over  the  Economy  Devices  Corporation,  died  at  his 
home  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  December  9. 

C.  R.  Ellicott,  assistant  eastern  manager  at  New  York  of 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
been  promoted  to  eastern  manager,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  succeeding  Joseph  R.  Elliott,  retired. 

E.  A.  Woodworth,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Mechan- 
ical Standards  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
has  resigned  to  become  special  representative  for  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

E.  E.  Griest,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Railway 
Equipment  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

R.  B.  Jones  and  E.  E.  Hart,  both  formerly  of  the  Dale- 
Brewster  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  have  resigned 
and  organized  the  Industrial  &  Railroad  Supply  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  114  North  Desplaines  street,  Chicago. 

Edward  D.  Kilbum,  who  since  March  16,  1917,  has  been 
New  York  district  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  recently  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Inter- 
national Company,  New  York,  which  was  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1919  to  succeed  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Export 
Company. 


The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces that  the  Atlas  Machinery  &  Supply  Company,  1416 
Syndicate  Trust  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  now  handling 
the  sale  of  the  American  steam  ash  conveyor  in  the  St.  Louis 
territory. 

The  Schaefer  Equipment  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturers of  railway  materials,  has  recently  completed  ar- 
rangements with  the  International  Equipment  Company,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  Quebec,  to  handle  its  manufactures  and  sales  in 
Canada. 

A.  P.  Van  Schaick,  special  representative  at  Chicago  of 
the  American  Chain  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  sales  manager  of  the  com- 
pany,  with   headquarters   at   the   Grand   Central   Terminal 
New  York. 

The  Duntley-Dayton  Company,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of 
pneumatic  and  electric  tools,  has  changed  its  name  to  The 
Duntley  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  There  is  no  change  of 
officers,  the  change  in  corporate  title  having  been  for  busi- 
ness reasons. 

The  St.  Louis  Machine  Tool  Company  is  building  an 
addition  to  its  plant  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  will  add  about 
13,000  sq.  ft.  to  the  floor  space  and  practically  double  the 
capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  grinding,  polishing  and 
tapping  machines. 

Fred  C.  Dunham,  formerly  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  National  Railway  Appliance  Company,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.  Mr.  Dunham's  headquarters  are  103  Park 
avenue.  New  York. 

Charles  Nourse,  until  recently  in  charge  of  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Heald  Machine  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  severed  his  relations  with  that  company  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Lombard  Machine  Company,  Worcester. 
Victor  Bergstrom  succeeds  him. 

The  General  American  Tank  Car  Company,  Chicago,  will 
l)uild  a  plant  on  the  Mississippi  river,  a  short  distance  above 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  cost  $1,000,000.  The  new  plant  will 
include  a  machine  shop  and  steel  foundry  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tank  cars,  gondolas,  flat  cars,  etc. 

The  Mid-Continent  Equipment  &  Machinery  Company 
has  been  organized  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  deal  in  railway  sup- 
plies. F.  W.  Glauser  is  president,  R.  H,  Wilson  vice-presi- 
dent, and  J.  B.  Fidler  secretary-treasurer.  The  offices  of  the 
new  company  will  be  in  the  Security  building. 

The  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  will 
move  its  New  England  headquarters  from  35  Oliver  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  after  February  1  will  occupy  a'new  ware- 
house at  85-91  West  First  street,  South  Boston,  where  com- 
plete stocks  of  Blue  Chip  high-speed  steel  and  other  Firth- 
Sterling  tool  and  die  steels  will  be  carried. 

D.  L.  Eubank  has  been  appointed  district  manager  in 
charge  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Galena-Signal  Oil 
Company.  Mr.  Eubank  was  bom  November  24,  1869,  and 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  from  September, 
1889,  to  February,  1911,  as  locomotive  fireman,  engineman 
and  road  foreman  of  engines.  In  February,  1911,  Mr. 
Eubank  accepted  a  position  as  mechanical  expert  with  the 
Galena-Signal  Oil  Company. 

Albert  Schmid,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  died  in  New  York  on 
December  31,  1919.  Mr.  Schmid  was  closely  identified  with 
the  early  development  of  electrical  machinery  in  the  United 
States  and  was  also  prominent  in  the  electrical  world  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Great  Britain.     At  the  time 
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of  hi?   death   he   also   represented  the  Westinghouse  Lamp 
Company  and  had  general  supervision  of  its  interests  abroad. 

Frank  O.  Wells,  president  of  the  Greenlield  Tap  &  D,ie 
Corporation,  and  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  scr^w 
thread  industry  in  the  United  States,  has  sold  his  entire  hold- 
ings to  Frederick  H.  Payne,  vice-president.  Mr.  \\ells  re- 
tires as  president  and  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  but 
will  remain  with  the  corporation  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Mr.  Payne  has  l>een  elected  president  and  F.  G.  Echols,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  corporation. 

The  Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Company.  Kansas  Citv, 
Mo.,  has  purchased  all  machinery  and  equipment  former!} 
used  by  the  Emery  Pneumatic  Lul^ricant  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo,,  and  has  also  acquired  the  exclusive  rights  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  Emery  brake  cylinder  lubri- 
cant. E.  A.  Emery,  the  originator  of  the  Emer)  brake  cylin- 
der lubricant  formula,  has  become  associated  with  the  Gustin- 
Bacon  Manufacturing  Company  and  has  direct  charge  of 
the  manufacture  of  this  product. 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  .\merican 
staybolt  and  the  reduced  body  staybolts  by  the  railroads  and 
industrials  of  this  country,  Benson  &  Co.,  with  general  offices 
at  50  Church  street.  New  York,  has  been  organized  to  pro- 
mote the  sales  and  service  of  the  -\merican  Flexible  Bolt 
Company  products.  R.  W.  Benson,  general  sales  manager, 
is  president  of  the  new  company.  Both  companies  will  main- 
tain engineering  service  organizations  to  study  locomotive 
boiler  staybolt  problems  and  aid  in  their  solution. 

.\rthur  \\".  W'heatley,  who  was  elected  president  of  Arm- 
strong Whitworth  (of  Canada),  Ltd.,  in  November  of  last 
year,  is  now  in  full  control  and  direction  of  the  Longuiel 
works.  The  works  have,  since  their  inception,  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  tool  steels,  small  tools,  railway  tires, 
etc.,  and  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  policy  and  ener- 
gies of  the  firm  were  directed  toward  the  further  development 
of  their  products,  especially  of  railway  material,  for  which 
there  is  a  heavy  demand.  It  is  proposed  also  to  develop  the 
manufacture  of  all-steel  wheels  for  rolling  stock. 

L.  R.  Custer,  formerly  development  engineer  for  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company.  He  was  born  in 
Altoona  in  1873,  and  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1902.  His  first  work  was  as  a  machinist  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  He  later  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  and  then  served  as  a  draftsman  for  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Company  as  a  construction 
foreman  and  in  1914  was  made  superintendent  of  the  armor 
plat^  department.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  de- 
veloped the  ordnance  department  of  that  company.  Shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  war  he  left  the  Hc»nestead  Company 
to  go  with  the  Midvale  Company. 

Major  J.  L.  Hays  has  been  appointed  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Stone  Franklin  Company,  with  office  at  18  East  Forty- 
first  street.  New  York,  Major  Hays  has  a  wide  experience 
in  electrical  engineering  problems,  particularly  as  regards 
electric  car  lighting.  He  was  graduated  from  Lehigh  L'ni- 
versity  in  1909,  with  the  degree  of  electrical  engineer.  Upon 
graduation  he  joined  the  electrical  department  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  worked  successively  as  mechanic, 
draftsman,  inspector,  general  foreman  and  assistant  engi- 
neer. From  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  he  went  to  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  as  electrical  engineer,  and  when  war  was  declared 
with  Germany  he  was  commissioned  as  major  in  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  and  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  electrical 
section  of  the  engineering  branch,  responsible  for  electrical 
construction  for  the  armv  in  the  United  States. 


The  Ijusiness  and  property  of  the  O.  S.  Walker  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  grinding  machines  and 
magnetic  chucks,  has  been  sold  by  Oakley  S.  Walker  to  a 
group  of  men  prominently  connected  with  the  machine  tool 
and  supply  business,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  ccMnpany 
ha^  been  completed.  The  name  of  the  company  will- remain 
unchanged  and  the  new  officers  are:  president,  W.  B.  Mc- 
Simmon,  Boston;  vice-president,  J.  H.  Drur>-,  Athol;  general 
manager,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Clayton  O.  Smith.  The 
new  ownership  brings  with  it  increased  financial  resources, 
which  will  make  possible  future  development  and  increase 
of  the  business.  The  company  manufactures  grinding  ma- 
chines of  various  types  and  magnetic  chucks  used  in  holding 
iron  and  steel  parts  while  they  are  being  ground  or  machined. 

John  C.  Barber,  founder  and  president  of  the  Standard 
Car  Truck  Company,  Chicago,  and  inventor  of  over  75  rail- 
way truck  appliances,  died  in  Los  .\ngeles,  Cal..  on  Decem- 

l)er  27,  1919.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  a  device 
for  limited  lateral  play 
in  railway  trucks  which 
h  a  s  been  applied  to 
about  20  per  cent  of  the 
freight  cars  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Barl>er 
was  lx>rn  in  St.  Law- 
rence county,  New 
York,  on  December  12, 
1844.  In  September, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  a 
Wisconsin  regiment  and 
served  throughout  the 
Civil  war.  In  1865  he 
I>egan  his  railway  ca- 
reer with  the  Chicago 
&  North  \\'estem  in  its 
locomotive  and  car- 
building  department  at 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
filling  various  positions 
there  for  six  years.  He  then  Ijecame  connected  with  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  shops  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  car  department  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with 
headquarters  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  Frwn  1883  to  1885  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Rio  Grande  divisicm  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  From  the  latter  date 
until  he  resigned  to  market  his  inventions,  in  1896,  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  car  department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  was  while  serving  in  this  latter  capacity 
that  he  perfected  his  invention  for  lateral  roller  motion  trucks. 
In  1898  he  organized  the  Standard  Car  Truck  Company,  and 
of  this  organization  he  retained  the  presidency  until  his  death. 

Jenkins  Brothers  in  the  near  future  will  increase  the  manu- 
facturing facilities  for  the  production  of  Jenkins  valves  bv 
the  establishment  of  a  plant  in  Bridgejxjrt,  Conn.  The 
manufacture  of  Jenkins  disks,  sheet  packings,  pump  valves 
and  other  mechanical  rubber  goods  will  be  continued  at 
plizabeth.  N.  J.  .^Iterations  and  additions  to  the  brass 
valve  department  of  Jenkins  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  the 
Canadian  branch,  have  recently  been  completed,  and  a  new 
iron  valve  foqndr)'  building  80  ft.  wide  by  192  ft.  long  is 
now  in  course  of  construction.  This  plant  supplies  Canada 
and  foreign  countries,  while  the  Bridgeport  plant  will  manu- 
facture valves  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  insular  pos- 
sessions. 

Lieut.  Vernon  S.  Henry  who  served  prior  to  the  war,  in  an 
engineering  capacity'  with  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Light- 
ing  Company,. New   York,   has   re-entered   the   service  of 
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that  company  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
office  as  sales  representative.  Lieutenant  Henry  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  attended  the  first  training  camp  at  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  and  received  his  commission  as  first  lieutenant  in 
August,  1917.  He  went  to  France  the  following  November 
and  was  in  charge  of  automatic  rifles  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  re- 
maining there  until  May,  1918.  He  then  returned  to  the 
.United  States  to  assist  in  the  production  of  machine  gun 
tripods,  model  1919,  and  for  his  development  in  this  work 
he  afterwards  received  a  citation  for  meritorious  and  con- 
spicuous service.  In  1918  he  returned  to  France  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  development  of  machine  gun  and  anti- 
aircraft material  until  discharged  from  the  service  in  Febru- 
ary, 1919. 

The  Locomotive  Terminal  Equipment  Association,  Inc., 
has  recently  been  organized  by  a  group  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  equipment  for  use  in  locomotive  terminals, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  needs  for  improvement  in 
locomotive  terminals  in  order  to  secure  quicker  handling, 
repairing  and  turning  of  locomotives.  In  the  distribution 
of  such  data  as  is  developed  from  the  surveys  made  or  from 
other  sources,  a  policy  of  impartiality  is  to  be  followed  and 
no  special  advantage  is  to  accrue  to  any  individual  firm  or 
corporatiMi  that  may  te  a  member  of  the  association.  The 
officers  are:  President,  William  R.  Toppan,  manager  railroad 
department,  William  Graver  Tank  Works;  vice-president  and 
secretary,  Bruce  V.  Crandall;  treasurer,  John  S.  Maurer,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  National  Boiler  Washing  Company; 
general  counsel,  Frank  J.  Loesch.  The  board  of  directors 
consists  of  the  following  seven  members:  William  R.  Top- 
pan,  Bruce  V.  Crandall,  Spencer  Otis,  president,  National 
Boiler  Washing  Company;  William  Robertson,  William  Rob- 
ertson &  Co. ;  Frank  W.  Miller,  president,  F.  W.  Miller  Heat- 
ing Company;  Robert  A.  Ogle,  president,  Ogle  Construction 
Company,  and  Norman  S.  Lawrence,  vice-president  and 
assistant  sales  manager.  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Com- 
pany. The  association  has  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary,  room  1824,  Lytton  building,  Chicago. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Pennington  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Balsa  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
Balsa  wood  products,  including  insulation  material.  She 
will  be  in  charge  of  research  and  development  work.  Dr. 
Penningtr^n  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
where  she  specialized  in  chemistry  and  received  the  degree 
of  P.D  She  had  charge  of  the  chemical  department  of 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  and  later  of  the 
City  Bacteriological  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Charities  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia;  she  then  estab- 
lished her  own  clinical  laborator>',  making  a  specialty  of 
doin*;  scientific  research  work  in  connection  with  medical 
research  work  of  practicing  physicians.  Since  1905  she  has 
been  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  hav- 
ing entered  the  service  on  part  time,  doing  special  research 
work,  and  later  took  up  the  preservation  of  foods  by  better 
handling  methods,  especially  the  application  of  refrigera- 
tion to  all  phases  of  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs.  Dr 
Pennington  gradually  gave  up  her  various  other  interests  and 
has  devoted  herself  entirely  to  that  line  of  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  1907,  when 
the  Research  Laboratory  formally  was  established  as  an 
organization  of  the  department.  Dr.  Pennington  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
technical  press  and  elsewhere,  dealing,  widi  chemistry, 
bacteriology  and  botany.  Since  her  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  number  of  articles  by  Dr.  Pen- 
nington on  the  preservation  of  foodstuffs  by  low  temperatures, 
the  effect  of  better  methods  of  handling  perishables,  also 
on  refrigerator  cars,  havfe>  appeared  in  the  Railway  Mecha- 
nical Engineer. 


CATALOGUES 


Pipe  Cutting  and  Threading  Tools. — A  new  catalogue. 
No.  12,  of  Beaver  cutting  and  threading  tools  for  pipe  has 
been  published  by  the  Borden  Company,  Warren,  Ohio.  It 
contains  list  prices  and  data  for  complete  tools  and  extra 
parts  and  a  large  number  of  illustrations. 

Portable  Welding  Outfits. — Three  types  of  trucks  for 
transporting  portable  oxy-acetylene  and  oxy-hydrogen  weld- 
ing and  cutting  equipment  manufactured  by  the  Davis- 
Boumonville  Company,  Jersey  City,  N,  J.,  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  an  eight-page  pamphlet.  One  of  these  is 
a  cabinet  truck  which  provides  permanent  mountings  for 
the  regulators  and  gages  within  a  steel  locker,  which  also 
affords  space  for  the  torches,  hose,  accessories  and  supplies. 
The  other  two  are  open  trucks,  one  having  large  wheels 
especially  fitted  for  traveling  on  rough  ground  and  the  other 
having  small  wheels,  designed  for  use  on  floors,  pavements 
and  level  ground. 

Casehardening  Materials. — Bell  &  Gossett  Company, 
Chicago,  111.,  briefly  describe  several  products  manufactured 
by  them  for  use  in  casehardening,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Casehardening  Materials.  These  specialties  include  a  car- 
bonizer  known  as  Hi-Carbon  Compound;  B-G  Compound 
for  hardening,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  cyanide  with- 
out giving  off  deadly  fumes;  Enamelite,  which  when  applied 
to  low  carbon  steel  will  prevent  the  steel  from  absorbing 
carbon  during  the  casehardening  process,  producing  soft 
areas  where  they  are  desirable;  Bath-ite,  a  compound  used 
for  preheating  between  1,200  and  1,600  deg.  F.,  making 
it  possible  to  heat  the  work  to  a  uniform  temperature  away 
from  the  air  in  order  to  eliminate  scale  and  oxidization; 
and  Cleancoat,  for  scouring  the  steel  heated  in  lead  baths. 

Furnaces  tor  Heat  Tre.\ting. — Catalogue  No.  75,  con- 
taining 80  pages,  8J/2  in.  by  11  in.,  has  been  published  by 
the  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Chicago,  and  is  de- 
voted to  the  Stewart  gas  and  oil  furnaces,  which  are  adapted 
to  a  wide  range  of  heat  treating  operations.  These  furnaces 
bum  only  gas  or  oil  and  are  built  in  many  designs  and  sizes 
to  meet  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  the  line  being  divided 
into  oven,  crucible  and  forge  types.  Several  special'  features 
of  the  Stewart  furnaces  are  described,  including  a  L'-snatped 
bottom  slab  which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  use  muffles  and 
gives  to  the  furnace  area  the  advantage  of  the  transfer  of 
heat  through  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  enclosure.  The 
many  types  of  furnaces  are  separately  described  and  illus- 
trated, specifications  and  prices  being  given  also,  in  addition 
to  which  the  book  contains  instructions  as  to  the  proper 
methods  of  hardening  steel,  carbonizing,  cyanide  treating,  etc. 

Celfor  Drills. — Putting  Mettle  Into  Metal  is  the  title 
given  by  the  Clark  Equipment  Company,  Buchanan,  Mich., 
to  a  booklet  describing  the  making  of  Celfor  drills  and 
precision  tools,  and  telling  of  various  innovations  which 
the  company  has  put  into  effect  for  the  benefit  of  employees, 
which  tend  to  give  them  a  keener  interest  in  their  work  and 
promote  harmony  between  employer  and  employees.  The 
booklet  contains  numerous  illustrations,  one  colored  two- 
page  illustration  showing  a  general  view  o^  the  plant  and 
grounds  which  have  been  made  into  an  attractive  park. 
Other  illustrations  show  a  theatre  which  is  operated  by  the 
company  without  profit  and  is  used  by  the  employees  for  a 
great  variety  of  activities;  a  hospital  which  is  conducted  by 
a  hospital  association  formed  among  employees,  and  several 
homes  which  are  typical  of  a  large  number  buil^  by  the 
company  and  sold  to  employees  at  actual  cost. 
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There  are  many  varieties  of  railway  supply  salesmen.    It  is 
quite  noticeable,  however,  that  gradually  but  steadily  these 

men  are  becoming  less  and  less  of  the 
Use   the  pure  salesmanship  type,  and  are  more 

Railway  and  more  taking  on  the  functions  of 

Supplymen  engineering  experts  and  practical  serv- 

ice men.  Service,  not  price,  is  the 
prime  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  keen  and  far-sighted 
railroad  buyer,  and  the  railway  supply  manufacturer  has 
awakened  to  a  realization  of  this  and  is  organizing  his  forces 
accordingly.  It  is  indeed  not  out  of  place  here  to  note  that 
some  of  the  railway  suppl^pianufacturers  have  helped  to 
bring  about  this  condition"^  being  forced  to  demonstrate 
their  devices  thoroughly  and  then  to  follow  them  up  closely 
in  service  when  they  were  finally  adopted. 

The  personal  factor  is  therefore  becoming  of  less  and  less 
importance  in  negotiating  sales;  the  hard-headed  railway 
officer  is  looking  for  real  and  lasting  results — in  fact,  he  must 
do  this  in  order  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  rising  costs  and 
hold  his  job,  as  he  will  make  a  desperate  fight  to  prevent  being 
separated  from  the  payroll.  Many  mechanical  department 
officers  realize  the  opportunity  of  securing  valuable  informa- 
tion and  assistance  from  the  representatives  of  the  manufac- 
turers, who  are  constantly  traveling  about  the  country  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  best  practices  on  the  most  progres- 
sive roads. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  railway  repair  shop  authori- 
ties do  not  take  this  same  attitude  toward  the  representatives 
of  machine  tool  and  small  tool  manufacturers.  It  must 
frankly  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  his  communica- 
tion on  "Open  the  Shop  Doors,"  on  another  page,  has  hit 
squarely  on  the  head  a  weak  spot  in  the  average  railway 
repair  shop  organization.  Many  of  the  representatives  of  the 
machine  tool  and  small  tool  manufacturers — most  of  them  in 
fact — can  qualify  as  experts  on  machine  tool  operation  and 
shop  practices.  They  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  rail- 
way shop  management  good  methods  and  practices  which  are 
used  in  other  lines  of  industry  (which  may  be  applied  to 


advantage  in  railway  shops)  and  which  might  otherwise  never 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  railway  shop  authorities. 

It  may  be  argued  that  showing  courtesies  to  these  repre- 
sentatives will  take  valuable  time  frcxn  already  overworked 
officers  and  foremen.  If  so  it  is  time  to  reorganize  the  staff 
or  make  additions  to  it,  for  this  condition  indicates  a  tendency 
to  get  into  a  rut,  and,  like  the  ostrich,  bury  one's  head  in 
the  sand.  No  railroad  shop  officer  or  fcweman  should  be  so 
busy  that  he  cannot  give  time  to  studying  how  to  in:^>rove  the 
work  of  his  shc^  or  department. 


Stat^ard 

Steam  Hose 

Coupling 


Some  time  ago  the  Railroad  Administration  adopted  as  stand- 
ard OTie  type  of  hose  coupling  for  steam  heat  lines.     The 

matter  was  decided  by  a  committee  and 
its  choice  certainly  is  representative  of 
the  equipment  used  on  some  of  the 
largest  roads  in  this  country.  Never- 
theless, there  has  been  considerable  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  coupling  adopted  and  since  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association  may  take  up  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
for  the  association,  the  matter  should  not  be  dismissed  until 
the  relative  merits  of  various  t}pes  are  definitely  established. 
The  hose  couplings  which  have  been  most  generally  used 
are  of  two  classes,  one  having  a  positive  lock  and  the  nipple 
set  at  an  angle  of  30  deg.  with  the  face  of  the  coupler,  and 
the  other  type  without  the  positive  lock  and  the  angle  of  the 
nipple  20  deg.  The  latter  type  was  selected  as  the  adminis- 
tration standard.  The  principal  criticism  of  this  coupling 
has  been  that  the  angle  of  the  nipple  is  so  small  that  it  causes 
excessive  bending  of  the  hose  when  coupled,  thereby  setting 
up  unnecessary  stresses  and  often  causing  failures.  Further- 
more, it  is  claimed  that  the  larger  angle  facilitates  coupling 
and  the  positive  lock  increases  the  life  of  the  gaskets  because 
it  keeps  them  tightly  closed. 

In  favor  of  the  non-positive  lock  and  the  20-deg.  angle 
it  is  claimed  that  the  locking  parts  are  easier  to  manipulate 
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and  that  the  loss  due  to  the  hose  being  torn  off  when  cars 
are  uncoupled  without  separating  the  hose  is  reduced.  It  is 
•doubtful  whether  the  latter  argument  has  much  weight, 
l^ecause  in  almost  every  case  when  the  hose  is  not  uncoupled 
by  hand  it  is  torn  off  before  the  couplings  part.  That  the 
angle  of  20  degrees  is  rather  small  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  specified  as  the  minimum  in  the  recommended  practices 
adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 

The  cost  of  steam  hose  is  a  considerable  item  and  it  should 
be  well  worth  while  for  the  railroads  to  keep  careful  records 
of  the  comparative  service  life  secured  with  different  types 
of  couplings,  in  order  that  accurate  data  may  be  available 
in  case  it  is  desired  to  standardize  these  parts. 


The  mechanical  department  has  in  the  past,  and  particu- 
larly in  pre-war  days,  been  looked  upon  as  a  more  or  less 

necessary  evil — as  an  expense  and  not 

Mechanical  as    an    earning    factor.      In    too   many 

Department         ^ases  the  heads  of  the  mechanical  de- 

After  March  1       partment  have   adopted   a   subservient 

attitude  and  have  stood  for  conditions 

that  in  the  interests  of  the  railroad  property  as  a  whole  they 

should  have  opposed  determinedly  and  have  insisted  upon 

"being  changed  or  corrected. 

What  was  the  result?  Railroad  executives  waked  up  too 
late  to  the  realization  that  proper  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of  equipment  and  facilities  is  a  really  vital  factor  in  rail- 
road operation.  Roads  which,  like  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  had  taken-^a  real  pride  in  keeping  their 
equipment  in  as  nearly  100  per  cent  condition  as  possible, 
ha(i  a  fairly  comfortable  time  two  or  three  years  ago  when 
the  great  majority  of  roads  were  badly  up  against  it  because 
_y~^  the  low  standard  of  maintenance  of  their  equipment. 

Railroad  officers — many  of  them — deeply  resented  the  fact 
that  the  head  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  an  outsider  so  far  as  railroad  shop  practices 
are  concerned,  found  it  necessary  to  step  in  and  show  up 
some  of  their  inadequate  facilities  and  equipment.  There 
was  a  real  reason  for  it,  however;  it  would  never  have  been 
necessary  in  many  instances  if  the  mechanical  department 
•officers  had  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  had 
carried  the  issue  to  the  last  ditch  with  their  superior  officers 
in  pre-war  days. 

Mechanical  department  officers  have  been  prone  to  criti- 
cise and  blame  the  executive  officers  for  not  giving  them  the 
proper  support  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  equipment  and 
its  maintenance.  This  is  foolish.  It  simply  indicates  that 
the  mechanical  department  head  has  lacked  force  or  has  not 
assembled  data  which  would  clearly  demonstrate  his  con- 
tentions. The  executive  officers  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  technical  depart- 
ments; thev  have  heavy  responsibilities  to  bear  in  directing 
the  properties  and  they  rely  upon  their  subordinates  to  make 
their  needs  known  in  such  a  way  as  fully  to  justify  them  in 
•granting  authority.  It  is  here  that  mechanical  department 
■officers  have  fallen  down. 

Conditions  during  the  past  three  years  have  forcefully 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  equipment  in  first- 
•class  condition  and  of  providing  adequate  facilities  for  its 
care.  It  is  not  going  to  be  so  difficult  for  the  mechanical 
department  officer  to  drive  home  his  point  in  the  future  as  it 
Tias  been  in  the  past — but  he  must  present  his  argument  and 
data  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  really  effective  and  then 
"keep  persistently  at  it,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  If  he 
fails,  the  chances  are  that  in  the  last  analysis  he  is  at  fault 
in  not  presenting  his  case  in  the  right  way. 

The  roads  go  back  to  their  owners  on  March  1.  Congress 
is  doing  its  best  to  get  a  satisfactory  law  enacted.  It  ought 
not  to  be  too  harshly  criticised  if  the  measure  falls  short  of 
a  reasonable  degree  of  perfection.     Many  different  and  con- 


flicting elements  have  been  exceedingly  active  in  trying  to 
have  their  ideas  adopted,  and  the  suggestions  have  ranged 
from  extreme  radicalism  to  standpat  conservatism. 

Railroad  officers  must  get  this,  however.  Conditions  as 
to  regulation,  the  attitude  of  the  public,  labor  and  almost 
every  other  element  have  changed  radically  from  those  ex- 
isting before  the  war,  Railro,ad  men  must  realize  this,  and 
must  fairly  and  squarely  meet  the  new  conditions  with  an 
open  mind  and  a  determination  to  make  good  in  a  large  way. 
The  interests  of  the  public,  the  employees,  the  security  hold- 
ers and  the  management  are  so  intimately  interwoven  that 
putting  on  blinders  and  attempting  to  operate  in  the  old  rut 
will  spell  disaster. 

You  may  have  the  idea  that  after  March  1  you  will  be 
free  of  certain  restraints  that  may  have  rankled  in  your  mind. 
You  may  reason  that  you  can  drastically  handle  some  things 
which  are  not  quite  as  you  would  like  to  have  them.  You 
may  think  you  can  go  back  into  the  rut  of  some  of  your  fa- 
vorite pre-war  methods  and  practices.  May  we  give  just  a 
word  of  warning?  The  railroad  game  is  going  to  be  a  bigger 
one  than  ever  before.  It  will  require  big  men  to  direct  it. 
You  may  be  one  of  those  big  men — but  if  so,  you  will  have 
to  study  and  know  human  nature;  you  will  have  to  use  your 
head  and  determinedly  stand  behind  your  guns  in  directing 
your  department  with  a  big  broadminded  and  open-minded 
attitude.  You  must  view  your  task  in  the  light  of  a  profes- 
sion and  not  as  a  job. 


Repair  work  on^ocomotives  has  always  been  delayed  more  or 
less  both  in  back  shops  and  roundhouses  by  the  difficulty  in 

getting   iron    and    steel    castings    when 
Foundry  needed.     This  difficulty  is  greater  now 

Aids  than  ever  before  because  of  the  recent 

Repair  Shop  steel   and  coal   strikes.      Even   in  pre- 

war days,  however,  the  process  of  get- 
ting castings  through  the  usual  channels  of  stores  department 
and  purchasing  agent  was  exasperatingly  slow,  from  the  shop 
foreman's  point  of  view.  Often  the  storekeeper  at  a  local 
shop  would  have  to  get  in  touch  with  all  the  other  storekeep- 
ers on  the  system  before  an  order  could  be  taken,  and  when 
it  was  finally  approved  and  placed  with  a  foundry  the  deliv- 
eries were  very  unsatisfactory.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
one  result  of  slow  material  deliveries — namely,  the  robbing  of 
various  parts  from  one  locomotive  to  complete  another,  a 
costly  practice  which  should  not  be  tolerated.  Locomotives 
must  not  be  delayed  in  the  shop,  however,  and  there  is  a  seri- 
ous temptation  for  the  men  responsible  for  output  to  rob  the 
desired  part  from  a  locomotive  due  out  swne  time  later.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  a  locomotive  that  comes  to  the  shop  with 
a  cracked  front  deck  casting  not  mentioned  on  the  work  re- 
port. If  the  casting  is  cracked  too  badly  to  be  welded  and 
there  is  none  in  stock,  there  will  be  a  serious  delay  in  getting 
the  locomotive  back  into  service,  with  the  attendant  loss  of 
revenue. 

One  way  to  avoid  the  above  difficulty  lies  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foundry  in  conjunction  with  the  repair  shop. 
Experience  has  shown  that  where  conditions  are  favorable  it 
is  possible  to  operate  not  only  a  grey  iron  but  also  a  steel 
foundry  to  furnish  all  the  smaller  castings,  such  as  driving 
boxes,  cylinder  heads,  front  frames  and  deck  castings,  needed. 
Good  quality  grey  iron  castings  are  now  being  made  in  rail- 
way foundries,  and  the  relatively  greater  difficulty  in  making 
steel  castings  has  been  overcome,  as  shown  by  the  satisfactory 
results  of  rigid  physical  and  chemical  tests.  With  suitable 
foundry  facilities  no  locomotive  would  be  held  up  for  machine 
parts,  since  they  could  be  cast  in  the  local  foundry  in  less 
than  24  hours.  The  unit  cost  of  the  castings  thus  made 
would  be  high,  due  to  their  light  weight,  and  the  saving 
effected  has  proved  in  an  actual  case  sufficient  to  pay  all 
carrying  charges  on  the  investment  involved. 
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Not  only  is  it  possible  to  make  standard  castings  promptly, 
but  a  pattern  of  any  special  part  can  be  made  quickly  and 
be  cast,  whereas  the  old  method  of  ordering  from  an  outside 
foundry  would  require  several  weeks.  There  is  danger  of 
overdoing  a  good  thing  in  the  matter  bf  special  castings,  and 
none  should  be  made  unless  authorized  by  the  master  me- 
chanic. A  careful  check  should  also  be  made  of  standard 
castings  and  none  delivered  to  the  shopmen  without  orders 
signed  by  their  foremen.  Taken  altogether,  the  great  con- 
venience of  having  castings  when  needed,  the  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  stock  carried  on  !:  vl  and  the  resulting  econ- 
omy, make  the  foundry  a  most  \c.luable  adj'unct  to  a  large 
railway  repair  shop. 

It  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  railroads — 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  particularly — that 

mechanical  engineers  and  operating  of- 

Selecting"  the        ficers  give  careful  consideration  to  the 

Type  of  type  of  locomotives  which  they  expect 

Locomotive  to  build  in  the  immediate  future.     It 

is   quite   pro'bable,   indeed   imperative, 

that  there  be  built  a  great  amount  of  motive  power  in  the  next 

several  years,  and  with  the  traffic  becoming  more  and  more 

dense  the  problem  becomes  one  not  only  of  adequate  volume 

of  motive  power,  but  also  of  providing  this  power  in  the 

minimum  number  of  units  consistent  with  a  mobile  organi- 

zation?" 

Just  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  tool  of  adequate  capacity 
in  the  shop  in  order  to  effect  economical  production,  so  also 
is  it  necessary  to  have  motive  power  in  units  of  adequate 
size  economically  to  perform  the  service  required  of  them. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  120,000  lb.  of  tractive  power 
may  be  more  economically  maintained  and  operated  if  con- 
tained in  only  two  units  each  having  a  tractive  effort  of  60,000 
lb.,  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  same  amount  of  power  were 
distributed  in  three  units  of  40,000  lb.  each.  The  saving 
in  fuel  and  cost  of  repairs  would  be  large  enough  to  make 
such  a  course  desirable,  but  when,  in  addition  to  these  sav- 
ings, the  savings  in  wages  of  engine  crews  is  considered  it 
is  obvious  that  the  fewer  units  in  which  the  power  is  con- 
tained, the  lower  the  cost  per  pound  of  tractive  effort  will  be. 

This,  however,  presents  a  problem  involving  track  con- 
ditions and  terminal  and  transfer  point  requirements.  It 
will  require  the  best  engineering  brains  in  the  railroad  field 
to  determine  the  most  suitable  type  of  locomotive  for  a  spe- 
cific service  and  then  to  design  it  to  meet  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  will  operate.  The  successful  operation  of  some 
heavy  switching  locomotives  recently  built  for  use  on  one  of 
the  larger  southern  railroads  is  evidence  of  the  great  pos- 
sibilities lying  in  this  direction.  Economy  and  utility  de- 
mand that  this  phase  of  locomotive  design  be  given  the  most 
careful  attention. 


form  are  boring  tools  for  lathe  work,  boring  bars,  screw  cut- 
ting tools,  twist  drills,  taps  and  dies,  tool  steel,  vise  work 
tools  and  slotting  tools.  The  turning  of  eccentrics,  drilling 
m  the  lathe,  fitting  coftttgcting  rods,  milling  machines  and 
tools,  grindstones  an/tool  grinding,  the  setting  of  slid^  valves 
and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the  practical  machine  shop 
man  are  discussed  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  each  subject.  The 
book  should  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the 
shop  man. 

Applied  Science  for  Metal-lVorkers.  By  W.  H.  Dooley,  467  pages,  S% 
in.  by  7^  in.,  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  Ronald 
Press,  New  York. 

This  book  is  similar  in  character  to  Applied  Scence  for 
Wood -Workers  by  the  same  author,  and  covers  in  the  same 
way  the  general  principles  of  science  common  to  all  indus- 
tries. In  addition  to  this  it  presents  in  an  easily  understood 
form  practical  applicatitms  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
metal  workers'  trades.  It  contains  not  only  a  presentation 
of  the  data  necessary  to  equip  the  student  for  the  intelligent 
study  of  industrial  science,  but  also  deals  in  a  practical  way 
with  modem  foundry'  practice,  the  making  of  wrought  iron 
and  steel,  machine  shop  practice,  sheet  metals,  structural 
steel  and  other  subjects  relating  to  the  metal  working  trades. 
A  series  of  questions  and  problems  on  each  subject  gives  the 
student  a  very  thorough  examination  and  illustrates  in  a  lucid 
manner  the  purpose  of  the  work  done  as  well  as  the  methods 
used  in  performing  it.       . 


NEW  BOOKS 

Complete  Practical  Machinist.  By  Joshua  Rose,  M.  E.  547  pages,  5  in.  by 
7^  in.,  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  Henry  Carey  Baird 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  2  West  Forty-fifth  street.  New  York. 

This  book  is  the  twentieth  edition  of  the  work  and  is  greatly 
enlarged  in  scope.  If^reats  of  practical  machine  shop  meth- 
ods in  the  language  of  the  shop  man  and  gives  in  concise 
form  many  explanations,  with  suitable  illustrations,  of  the 
uses  of  the  tools  of  the  shop.  As  in  previous  editions  the 
book  gives  practical  instructions  in  the  use  of  metal  working 
tools  and  tells  precisely  how  the  various  operations  should 
be  performed.  In  addition  to  a  description  of  cutting  tools 
and  their  uses  there  are  several  chapters  on  the  use  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  their  attachments.  The  very  important  sub- 
ject of  cutting  spee4  and  feed  is  treated  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  which  should  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  ma- 
chinist.    Other  subjects  which  are  presented  in  a  practical 


Proceedings  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association.  Edited  by  W.  O. 
Thompson,  secretary.  366  pages.  5H  in.  by  814  in.,  illustrated,  bound" 
in   leather.      Published   by  the   association. 

This  volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  association  held  at  Chicago,  111., 
September,  16-19,  1^19.  The  address  of  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, H.  F.  Henson,  is  given  in  full.  The  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  the  treasurer  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1919,  are  included  and  show  the  affairs  of  the  association 
to  be  in  properous  condition.  Committee  reports  and  in- 
dividual papers  on  various  topics  of  interest  to  engineers 
and  railway  men  in  general  are  given  in  full  with  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  members.  Among  the  subjects  considered 
are:  Methods  for  handling  air  brakes;  adjusting  tonnage 
of  slow  freight  trains  ^vantages  of  the  application  of  stok- 
ers to  modem  locomotives;  locomotive  efficiency  and  fuel 
economy;  and  caring  for  locomotives  at  terminals. 

This  volume  also  contains  the  obituaries  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  associati^fi  who  passed  on  during  the  year.  Among 
these  are  Dr.  "Angsts  Sinclair  and  Dr.  Walter'  V.  Turner 
The  sketches  of  the  careers  of  these  two  justly  honored  mem- 
bers of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association,  together  with 
an  excellent  likeness  of  each,  will  give  this  issue  of  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  of-  the  association  an  especial  value  to  the  members 
at  large,  as  well  as  to  a  host  of  men  in  other  walks  of  life. 


Metric  Standardization  Favored. — Out  of  58,226  pe- 
titions relating  to  exclusive  use  of  metric  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  the  United  States,  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  57,800  petitions 
or  99.27  per  cent  favor  this  progress  and  only  426,  or  less 
than  1  per  cent  oppose  it.  This  unqualified  endorsement  of 
metric  standards  for  this  country  is  brought  out  in  the  an- 
alysis just  completed  at  Washington  by  representatives  of 
the  World  Trade  Club,  of  petitions  sent  to  President  Wilson 
and  America's  national  legislators  by  prominent  persons  and 
powerful  commercial,  manufacturing,  civic  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  petitions- 
represent  unanimous  resolutions  passed  at  conventions  of  or- 
ganizations with  thousands  of  members. — Domestk  Engi~ 
fleering. 
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OPEN  THE  SHOP  DOORS 

New  York  City. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  what  this  old  world  would 
be  if  we  had  not  interchanged  ideas  in  the  past?  What  degree 
of  progress  would  have  ensued  if  everyone  had  had  to  make 
original  discoveries  of  all  that  he  utilized  in  his  daily  task? 
How  much  of  that  which  you  accomplish  is  due  to  knowledge 
acquired  from  others,  from  practices  developed  by  others? 
Did  you  ever  introspect ively  contemplate  how  your  life,  your 
occupation,  and  your  success  is  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
semination of  acquired  knowledge? 

Realizing  these  truths  and  the  interdependence  of  man- 
kind and  industry,  do  you  fully  appreciate  and  utilize  the 
avenues  open  to  you  for  acquiring  a  small  portion  of  the 
available  knowledge  and  thus  bettering  your  operating  con- 
ditions. These  avenues  are:  (1)  Technical  literature;  (2) 
Technical-purnals ;  (3)  Demonstrators,  salesmen  and  service 
men;  and  (4)  Personal  observation. 

Technical  Literature.  The  most  powerful  agency  today  is 
the  printed  word.  Records  of  past  accomplishments  can  thus 
be  used  as  stepping  stones  for  better  conditions  and  improved 
operation.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  all  activities,  as  well  as  specific  applications  and 
a  wealth  of  recorded  knowledge. 

Technical  Journals.  The  technical  journal  supplies  this 
same  need  but  with  a  closer  relationship  to  the  specific  task. 
Through  it  you  are  kept  in  touch  with  developments  in  ad- 
vance of  their  availability  in  book  form.  Its  many  eyes  and 
ears  serve  to  keep  you  in  close  contact  with  the  progress 
from  which  you  can  select  that  which  can  be  most  advantage- 
ously used  without  the  necessity  of  saving  to  personally 
develop  it  yourself.  Its  advertising  serves  to  bring  to  your 
door  the  wares  of  the  world  which  can  be  used  to  increase 
efficiency,  decrease  costs  and  through  better  operation  insure 
the  very  existence  of  your  industry. 

Demonstrators,  Salesmen  and  Service  Men.  The  devel- 
oped efficiency  of  the  locomotive  of  today  and  its  parts  such 
as  the  stoker,  improved  trucks,  safety  valves,  automatic  fire 
doors,  superheaters,  brick  arches  and  numerous  minor  details 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  continued  untiring  efforts  of 
the  supply  men.  True  the  railroad  man  has  done  his  share, 
but  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  supply  man,  his  service  and  his 
energy,  would  the  locomotive  be  what  it  is  today? 

While  the  relations  with  the  so-called  railroad  supply  man 
have  been  more  or  less  close,  it  has  not  been  so  with  the 
machine  tool  salesman  and  demonstrators.  To  them  the 
average  railroad  shop  has  a  closed  door.  The  machine  tool 
and  small  tool  design  manufacture  and  operation  has  devel- 
oped much  during  the  period  that  the  railroads  have  marked 
time.  Open  the  doors  to  the  demonstrators,  salesmen  and 
service  men.  Don't  turn  them  loose  uiiguided  in  your  shops, 
but  consult  them,  let  them  aid  you  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  knowledge  acquired  and  the  improvement  effected 
through  such  contact. 

Many  concerns  stand  ready  without  expense  to  aid  you 
in  bettering  your  operation  through  demonstrators,  but  find 
it  impossible  to  pass  your  closed  doors.  Don't,  through  fear 
of  the  exception  who  misuses  the  privilege  of  entering  your 
shop,  reject  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  many  who  will 
amply  repay  you  for  the  courtesy.  Learn  whether  you  are 
getting  the  best  operation,  whether  your  tools  give  the  best 
and  cheapest  results.  Don't  blindfold  your  shop  eyes  by  dis- 
regarding this  service  by  the  machine  tool  and  small  tool 
manufacturer. 


Personal  Observation.  Go  yourself  to  see  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing,  but  if  you  can't  go  send  your  subordinates. 
Go  with  the  spirit  of  desire  to  learn  and  acquire,  not  to  see 
in  what  you  excel  the  other  fellow.  Human  nature  is  such 
that  it  is  easier  to  commend  than  to  criticize.  Observe  with 
the  intention  of  criticizing  your  own  conditions,  improving 
them  and  availing  yourself  of  that  which  is  done  better  else- 
where. Constructive  criticism  is  a  force;  self  complacent 
satisfaction  is  stagnation.  If  you  would  advance  you  must 
utilize  the  forces  at  your  command  and  those  of  most  value 
are  the  qualities  of  an  open  receptive  mind  and  an  open  door. 
Open  the  doors  of  your  shop  to  the  agencies  which  instill 
competition  and  progress,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  others  and 
the  results  will  fully  repay  you. 

G.  W.  Armstrong. 


REVERSING  BRAKE  SHOES  A  BAD  PRACTICE 

_  _,  Chicago,  IU. 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  the  December  issue  of  your  publication  there  appeared 
an  article  on  brake  shoe  service,  under  the  caption  "Watch 
the  Brake  Shoes,"  which*  treats  of  a  method  of  getting  the 
most  wear  from  the  brake  shoe  and  one  that  has  been  in  prac- 
tice for  a  number  of  years.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  interested 
in  my  ideas  on  this  subject  and  I  should  like  to  have  them 
considered  as  a  reply  to  the  article  mentioned: 

The  simple  fact  that  there  are  still  so  many  unevenly  worn 
brake  shoes  on  our  cars  today  and  still  more  evidence  of 
them  in  our  scrap  piles  would  indicate  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  practice  of  reversing  worn  brake  shoes. 

The  practice  itself  has  many  objections.  A  brake  snbe 
badly  worn  wedge-shape  transmits  torsional  strain  to  the 
brake  beam  structure  for  which  it  was  not  designed.  A 
turned  brake  shoe  with  the  thick  end  at  the  top  must  have 
excessive  slack  in  order  to  prevent  its  dragging  too  heavily 
on  the  wheel  tread  when  brakes  are  released,  which  is  very 
undesirable.  With  this  slack  in  the  brake  rigging,  the  lower 
part  of  the  shoe,  which  is  thin,  stands  away  from  the  wheel 
several  inches.  When  the  brakes  are  applied,  the  top  of  the 
shoe  being  in  contact  with  the  tread  of  the  wheel,  acts  as  a 
pivot  and  allows  the  lower  thin  end  to  slap  against  the  whe^l, 
often  breaking  the  shoe.  The  position  of  a  turned  shoe  with 
the  thick  portion  at  the  top  increases  the  pressure  or  drag 
on  the  wheels  creating  a  still  more  severe  retarding  action 
on  the  wheels  when  cars  are  in  motion  and  brakes  released. 

In  the  common  method  of  applying  brake  beams  the  sus- 
pension is  such  that  the  forward  end,  plus  the  weight  of  the 
levers  and  rods,  forces  the  top  of  the  brake  shoe  against  the 
wheel  with  a  pressure  of  approximately  16  lb.  per  shoe.^  The 
natural  result  is  a  shoe  worn  thin  at  the  top.  If  there  is  ex- 
cessive slack  in  the  rigging  the  top  point  of  the  shoe  is  worn. 
If  the  proper  clearance  only  is  provided,  the  shoe  will  wear 
gradually,  resulting  in  the  wedge  shape  so  commonly  seen. 

Reversing  brake  shoes  is  not  only  a  bad  practice,  which  is 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  a  proper  brake  beam  support,  but 
the  labor  cost  is  greater  than  it  should  be.  It  is  especially 
desirable  to  eliminate  labor  which  is  expended  on  bad  prac- 
tice This  class  of  labor  that  changes  brake  shoes  is  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  change  brake  shoes  that  have  already  been 
changed.    Duplicating  labor  in  a  bad  practice  is  still  worse. 

In  summing  up  the  matter,  isn't  it  a  question  of  correcting 
the/  cause  to  get  the  proper  effect? 

iBv  properlv  supporting  the  brake  beam,  we  compensate 
f/r  the  force  that  is  pressing  the  t6p  of  the  shoe  against  the 
^heel,  so  that  when  the  cars  are  in  motion  and  the  brakes 
released  the  shoes  will  not  drag  against  the  wheel.  This  will 
eliminate  the  unevenly  worn  brake  shoe  and  do  away  with 
^he  neces«?ity  of  careful  watching,  and  turning  of  the  brake 
*I^Qg        "  C.  Haines  Williams 

Vice-President,  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company 


Locomotive  Operation  and  Fuel  Economy* 

Quality  of  Fuel  an  Important  Factor;  Organization 
and    Co-operation    Effective  in    Preventing  Waste 


BY    ROBERT    COLLETT 
Assistant  Manager  Fuel  Conservation  Section,  Division  of  Operation 


FUEL  costs  are  a  means  for  measuring  progress.  Good 
locomotive  performance  and  good  fuel  performance  are 
synonyms  with  good  railroadin*?,  and  it  takes  pretty 
nearly  everybody  on  the  railroad  to  bring  it  about.  Three 
things  are  essential  to  real  results — ^good  fuel,  good  locomo- 
tives and  real  co-operation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  growth  of  the  fuel  problem. 
For  the  year  1912  the  railroad  fuel  bill  in  the  United  States, 
for  moving  trains  alone,  was  $224,516,000.  In  1918  it  was 
$495,612,000.  Adding  12  per  cent  for  fuel  used  for  mis- 
cellaneous purposes,  gives  a  total  for  1912  of  $251,458,000, 
and  for  1918  of  $555,085,000,  an  increase  of  121  per  cent. 
For  16  of  the  principal  roads  entering  St.  Louis  the  fuel  bill 
for  the  year  1912.  estimating  12  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel  as 
being  used  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  was  $58,451,000;  in 
1918,  $149,602,000,  an  increase  of  155  per  cent. 

In  that  period  the  number  of  locomotives  in  service  on 
these  16  roads  increased  9.9  per  cent.  The  average  tractive 
power  of  locomotives  increased  7  per  cent.  The  total  freight 
business  handled  or  gross  ton  miles  increased  24  per  cent  and 
passenger  car  miles  increased  4.5  per  cent.  In  1912  the  num- 
ber of  superheater  engines  on  these  roads  was  6  per  cent  of 
the  total  engines  in  service.  In  1918  this  had  increased  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  majority  of  roads  did  not  keep  ton  mile  statistics  in 
1912,  but  for  a  few  of  the  principal  roads  that  did  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  average,  the  unit  basis  of 
consumption  decreased  in  the  period  of  1918  over  1912  in 
freight  service  8'/S  per  cent  per  thousand  gross  ton  miles, 
and  in  passenger  service  8  per  cent  in  pounds  burned  per 
passenger  car  mile,  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  the  coal  had  deteriorated  and  that  the  very  severe 
winter  in  1918  was  also  a  factor.  It  has  been  estimated  for 
the  year  1917  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  1918  the  ash 
content  and  impurities  in  railroad  fuel  used  in  the  United 
States  increased  at  least  5  per  cent.  This  is  equivalent  to 
8,400,000  tons,  or  to  210,000  cars  of  40  tons  capacity  loaded 
with  incombustible  material.  This  will  serve  to  emphasize. 
if  such  emphasis  were  necessary,  that  although  a  greater 
efficiency  was  obtained  on  a  unit  basis  the  need  still  exists 
for  securing  the  greatest  efficiency  from  each  locomotive  in 
service  and  from  each  ton  of  coal  purchased.  It  shows  the 
greater  penalty  being  paid  for  engine  failures  or  poor  per- 
formance, since  the  annual  cost  of  fuel  on  the  roads  referred 
to  increased  from  $3,200  per  locomotive  in  1912  to  $7,450 

in  1918. 

The  Fuel  Situation 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  fuel  question  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  could  scarcely  be  considered  a 
problem.  Coal  of  the  very  best  quality  was  so  cheap  that  in 
some  cases  on  busy  coal-producing  roads  if  a  car  were  de- 
railed it  was  cheaper  to  turn  the  contents  down  the  bank  than 
to  salvage  it.  Slack  and  mill  coal  sold  as  low  as  40  to  50 
cents  per  ton  and  was  sometimes  dumped  on  the  right  of  way 
for  want  of  a  market.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  appeals  to 
the  enginemen  and  others  for  small  savings  were  not  always 
seriously  considered.  Sixteen  million  tons  a  year  was  the 
maximum  exported,  the  larger  part  went  to  Canada.  \Ve  are 
now  told  that  some  eight}'  million  tons  annually  are  required 

~^Frnni  a~ paper  presented  before  the   St.   I.oiiis  Railway  Club. 


for  export  and  that  Europe's  reconstruction  plan  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  CHir  ability  to  furnish  fuel. 

A  few  years  ago  Pocahontas  and  Westmoreland  coal  sold 
as  low  as  $1.25  per  ton  at  the  mines,  or  around  $2.25  at  the 
seabeard;  it  is  now  selling  as  high  as  $7  per  ton  at  the  sea- 
board for  export  and  for  ship  bunkers.  The  ocean-going 
freight  rate  is  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton,  and  American  coal 
recently  bought  by  the  city  of  Vienna  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  represents  a  cost  to  them  of  $50  per  ton.  Even 
though  the  present  miners'  strike  had  not  arisen,  all  indica- 
tions are  that  with  an  average  winter  it  is  likely  that  the 
domestic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  foreign,  requirements  would 
not  be  met.  The  closing  down  of  so-called  non-essentials 
brings  much  discomfort  and  loss  to  the  persons  thrown  out 
of  employment.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  each  da}' 
there  is  from  one  million  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  less 
coal  in  the  United  States.  This  means  that  the  source  of 
supply  for  railroad  use  is  rapidly  changing  and  that  we  must 
adapt  ourselves  to  using  the  lower  grades  of  fuel  in  order 
that  the  higher  priced  eastern  coal  may  be  available  for  ship 
bunkers  and  for  export.  Entirely  apart,  therefore,  frcan  a 
money-saving  standpoint,  the  absolute  need  of  every  reksftn-'- 
able  effort  in  the  conservation  of  6ur  fuel  supply  is  apparent.. 

What  Has  Been  and  Is  Being  Done 

Fuel  is  the  second  largest  item  of  expense  to  the  railroads. 
It  ranks  next  to  wages,  and  in  the  cost  of  train  operation 
fuel  costs  not  infrequently  exceed  that  of  wages.  Fuel  econ- 
omy in  railroad  service  has  always  received  considerable  at- 
tention, and  fuel  performance  records  are  now  compiled  on 
all  roads  under  federal  control.  The  result  is  reflected  in 
the  saving  shown  on  all  roads  in  the  nine  months'  period, 
January  to  September,  1919,  compared  with  same  period 
1918,  of  $21,863,990  in  passenger  and  freight  service,  exclu- 
sive of  company  haul.  On  a  basis  of  pounds  used  per  switch 
locomotive  mile  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  saving,* 
due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  reduced  number  of  locomotives 
there  has  been  a  greater  amount  of  work  performed  by  each 
locomotive;  compiled,  however,  on  the  volume  of  business 
handled  or  ton  mile  basis,  switch  engine  saving  amounts  to 
$2,716,500,  bringing  the  total  saving  for  the  nine  months' 
period  to  $24,663,000.  Very  large  economies  have  also  been 
effected  in  power  plants. 

Fuel  conservation  has  been  ably  supported,  but  while  much 
has  been  accomplished  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Offi- 
cers on  individual  railroads  who  have  made  ample  study  of 
the  situation  say  that  the  surface  has  just  been  scratched. 

Where  Waste  Occurs 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  each  railroad  in  the 
Eastern  region  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of  the  greatest 
avoidable  waste  was  asked.  The  substance  of  these  replies 
were:  Quality  of  fuel,  locomotive  ccmditions,  delays  at  ter- 
minal and  on  the  line,  locomotive  management,  and  the  lack 
of  the  co-operation  of  all  departments. 

Quality   of  Fuel 

Local  environment  usually  decides  the  grade  of  fuel  the 
railroad  must  use,  but  the  most  objectionable  thing  is  to  be 
continually  changing  the  grades  of  fuel  or  the  preparation  of 
it.     Coal  containing  more  heat  units  or  requiring  different 
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methods  of  firing  or  drafting  of  the  locomotive  from  that 
ordinarily  used,  although  giving  excellent  results  on  one  divi- 
sion or  railroad,  may  almost  tie  up  another  from  steam  fail- 
ures. Buying  for  price  or  even  chemical  analysis  on  the 
open  market  should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  The  locomotive 
cannot  be  adjusted  or  the  enginemen  become  accustomed  to 
the  change  over  night,  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  it.  There- 
fore, since  the  railroad  must  have  its  supply  of  fuel  in  order  to 
move  other  business,  less  coal  and  fewer  cars  to  handle  it  will 
be  used  if  an  adequate  supply  of  uniform  grade  is  maintained. 

With  contracts  properly  established  with  mines  of  known 
quality,  good  coal  becomes  a  matter  of  proper  organization 
and  local  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  mine  operator  rein- 
forced by  competent  fuel  inspectors  employed  by  the  railroad. 
A  recent  check  of  the  number  of  railroad  fuel  inspectors 
indicates  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  for  each  two  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  fuel  purchased  less  than  one  dollar  is  paid  for 
inspection.  To  justify  this  expense  it  would  require  the  coal 
inspector  to  effect  an  economy  of  only  one  pound  out  of  each 
ton  of  coal  purchased,  or  1/20  of  one  per  cent.  Can  we  save 
this  much  with  good  coal  versus  bad  coal  ? 

A  saving  of  5  per  cent,  or  100  pounds  per  ton,  is  considered 
possible  through  better  inspection  alone.  We  have  found  coal 
being  rejected  by  one  road  accepted  by  another  road  and  placed 


whose  business  will  be  to  co-ordinate  the  ideas  and  efforts  of 
the  present  railroad  inspection  force.  In  many  cases  the 
inspectors  for  a  certain  railroad  can  inspect  for  another  road 
in  the  same  section  that  does  not  maintain  inspectors. 

Locomotive    Conditions 

Waste  from  improper  locomotive  conditions  includes,  of 
course,  special  appliances  which  are  put  on  either  to  save  coal 
or  to  save  work.  It  is  liot  uncommon  to  find  a  modem  loco- 
motive with  a  superheater,  power  reverse  gear  and  other  fuel- 
saving  devices  burning  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  more 
coal,  especially  in  passenger  service,  than  a  saturated  engine 
in  first-class  condition,  and  such  conditions  often  exist  for 
long  periods  without  being  corrected.  If  there  were  some 
way  to  know  what  each  locomotive  burned  each  trip  and  this 
checked  against  the  amount  found  by  actual  test  to  be  re- 
quired for  a  given  service,  it  would  be  startling  to  know  the 
waste  of  money  that  would  be  shown,  and  certainly  it  would 
not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  Locomotive  design,  adequate  shop 
and  roundhouse  facilities  are  all  important  and  are  the  found- 
ation for  good  locomotives.  I  believe  a  small  amount  invested 
in  a  running  shed  at  the  principal  shops  where  locomotives 
could  be  finished,  after  the  "breaking-in"  period,  by  the 
same  shop  forces  who  overhauled  them,  would  be  beneficial^ 
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on  the  first  road's  locomotives  at  joint  terminals.  At  one  point 
210  tons  per  day  being  loaded  for  commercial  purposes  re- 
quired the  services  of  nine  slate  pickers  to  remove  impurities; 
but  900  tons  per  day  from  an  identical  seam  were  going  for 
railroad  use,  with  no  slate  pickers  on  the  cars  and  all  the 
impurities  being  loaded.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put 
on  securing  the  best  preparation  the  mine  can  produce  and 
on  intelligent  distribution  of  the  railroad  fuel.  Where  pos- 
sible, coal  should  be  billed  from  the  mines  to  the  point  where 
it  is  to  be  used  and  so  carded  that  proper  grades  and  sizes 
will  be  delivered;  otherwise  a  car  of  coal  is  simply  a  car  of 
coal  to  the  yard  men,  regardless  of  kind  of  coal  or  equip- 
ment. The  grade  of  fuel  is  the  foundation  of  fuel  economy, 
and  mining  conditions  and  miners'  contracts  have  so  changed 
in  the  past  few  years  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  build  up 
the  fuel  inspection  and  distribution  as  it  was  to  provide  better 
inspection  for  pooled  than  for  regularly  assigned  locomotives. 
Recently  a  few  regional  fuel  inspectors  have  been  put  on 


A  number  of  roads  are  getting  excellent  results  from  hav- 
ing traveling  engineers  ride  locomotives  the  first  trip  from 
the  shop.  The  defects  are  taken  care  of  by  the  same  force 
that  overhauled  the  locomotive,  and  it  is,  of  course,  educa- 
tional to  them — the  defects  found  being  discussed  in  the  shop 
superintendent's  staff  meeting.  Locomotive  failure  records 
of  roads  using  the  same  basis  of  comparison  vary  widely, 
from  as  low  as  five  and  six  thousand  miles  per  failure  to  as 
high  as  thirty  thousand  miles  per  failure.  Aside  from  cor- 
rect design,  this  is  chiefly  due  to  lack  of  attention  to  details. 

We  lack  education  in  the  care  and  handling  of  stokers  and 
other  appliances.  In  the  matter  of  new  types  of  power,  Euro- 
pean practices  are,  I  believe,  better  than  ours.  They  get  one 
locomotive  and  test  it  out  thoroughly,  then  build  the  others 
to  that.  We  buy  a  large  number  of  locomotives  at  one  time, 
put  them  in  the  heaviest  traffic  territory,  and  the  man  who 
has  to  handle  them  is  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  types  and, 
many  times,  the  appliances. 
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Feed   Water 
Remarkable    results    have    been    accomplished    on    some 
roads  in  the  improvement  of  feed  water.    On  one  road  hav- 
ing something  like  600  locomotives,  where  flues  were  formerly 
changed  once  in  six  months,  fireboxes  removed  in  from  12 
to  18  months,  the  flues  now  run  the  full  three-year  period 
and  the  life  of  fireboxes  increased  correspondingly.     This 
has  been  brought  about  by  intelligent  treatment  of  feed  water, 
although  the  roads  run  through,  for  the  most  part,  a  territory 
which  may  be  considered  as  bad-water  districts  from  a  scale 
standpoint.     Where  cost  is  not  prohibitive  and  better  water 
could  be  obtained,  the  source  of  supply  has  been  changed. 
Where  this  was  not  possible,  water  treatment  has  been  ap- 
plied.   The  organization  consists  of  a  chief  chemist,  with  one 
inspector  for  about  25  stations,  or  a  total  of  5  men  for  the 
•entire  railroad.    On  this  road  locomotive  failures  due  to  leak- 
ing flues  were: 

Before    water    treatment 1911_931  flue  failures 

After  water  treatment   (not  complete  for  all  divisions).  1916 —  34  flue  failures 

'On  the  largest  division  (really  two  divisions) J  ^^^ — *68  flue  failures 

(1916—     1  flue  failure 

A  record  of  staybolt  renewals  kept  for  1916  showed: 

•One   division    without   treatment 1916 — 196  per  engine 

.Another  division  with   treatment 1916 9.S  per  engine 

Fire  box  renewals  were  as  follows: 

Fire  boxes  Fire  boxes 

„  ,  applied  per  100  locos. 

Before  treatment   83  14.1 

After  treatment    10  1.6 

'The  cost  of  locomotive  failures  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but 


six  months  or  more,  and  often  from  shopping  to  shopping; 
others  make  renewals  on  an  average  of  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  thousand  miles. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  locomotive  new  from  the  builders, 
having  made  its  mileage  and  gone  through  the  railroad  com- 
pany shop,  should  come  out  a  better  locomotive  than  the  day 
it  was  received  from  the  builders.  Whether  in  pooled  service 
or  otherwise,  the  standard  of  maintenance  of  each  locomotive 
should  be  such  as  a  first-class  engineer  would  have  it  if  run- 
ning it  regularly  and  being  fully  supported  by  the  shop  forces. 

Inspection  methods  differ  widely,  but  we  find  that  the  roads 
making  the  best  fuel  performance  give  particular  attention  to 
this  feature  and  also  to  the  following  up  of  locomotive  fail- 
ures. Inspection  must  go  further  than  looking  after  broken 
frames,  wheel  flanges  and  loose  nuts. 

Delays 

Certain  roads  have  established  standards  of  rating  for 
movement  at  terminals  and  over  divisions,  for  through  freight 
trains,  and  check  up  each  train  daily.  As  an  example,  one 
division  on  a  certain  road,  comparing  with  a  similar  period 
one  year  before,  increased  the  train  load  16%  per  cent, 
decreased  the  average  time  of  the  freight  train  on  the  road 
32  per  cent  and  decreased  the  fuel  consumption  13.1  per 
cent.  It  is  claimed  that  the  influence  of  the  chief  train  dis- 
patcher was  the  moving  spirit  in  this.  Another  road  decreased 
the  average  time  of  freight  trains  at  terminals  11  minutes 
each.  On  both  of  these  roads  these  standards  have  been 
worked  out  from  actual  observation. 

Hot  boxes  and  equipment  failures  are  responsible  for  a 
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it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  under  existing  con- 
ditions on  a  busy  trunk  line  railroad  $100  per  failure  may 
be  accepted  as  conservative. 

Many  tests  have  been  made  showing  the  fuel  loss  due  to 
scale,  but  this  represents  the  expense  only  partially.  Some 
roads  are  renewing  fireboxes  at  periods  of  10  to  12  months 
and  changing  flue^  even  more  often. 

Heating  or  lubricating  failures  waste  fuel.  Some  roads 
have  considerable  trouble  on  this  account,  although  the  loco- 
motives are  liberally  supplied  with  water  pipes.  On  other 
roads  operating  the  hardest  service  and  certain  trains  not 
making  stops  over  150  to  180-mile  divisions,  with  not  a  single 
locomotive  on  the  railroad  equipped  with*  water,  heating  fail- 
'ures  are  almost  unknown.  This  has  been  brought  about  by 
:  specializing  at  the  shops  and  putting  it  up  to  the  terminals. 

Cylinder  and  Valve  Blows 

Some  roads  nm  cylinder  packing  on  superheater  engines 


great  waste  of  fuel  and  frequently  for  reducing  the  average 
tonnage  rating  in  order  that  the  average  sustained  speed  will 
overcome  such  delays.  One  road  has  made  great  progress  in 
this.    The  average  miles  per  box  in  service  is  as  follows: 

Total  No.  Miles  run 

Passenger:  hot  boxes  per  box 

First    nine    months — 1917 1615  48  964 

-l-'jS i:072  631957 

Freight:  "^'^^ ^'^  "^•''«' 

First   nine   months — 1917 29  225  18  434 

■-I^IS... 26:iSl  23:479 

— 19W 12,810  30,033 

Their  system  is  such  that  when  a  delay  occurs  or  a  car 
must  be  set  out  for  a  hot  box  they  can  put  their  finger,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  individual  at  the  terminal  responsible  for  the 
hot  box.  But  primarily  it  is  due  to  good  shop  practice — 
terminal  attention.  Good  authorities  claim  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  hot  box  is  not  less  than  $10,  and  when  we  consider 
the  tonnage  lost,  wrecks,  terminal  switching  charges,  whed 
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changing,  wages  of  men  sent  out,  etc.,  we  can  readily  admit 
that  this  is  a  conservative  figure. 

The  gross  revenue  for  one  hundred-mile  division  for  each 
70-ton  car  of  coal,  the  cheapest  commodity  we  haul,  is  around 
$45.  Not  infrequently  a  train  sets  out  three  or  four  loads 
over  a  division  because  of  car  equipment  trouble  or  hot  boxes. 
One  reason  for  stressing  these  points  is  that  the  most  of  the 
fuel  economy  bulletins  are  addressed  to  engineers  and  fire- 
men. They  are  only  links  in  the  co-operative  chain,  and  no 
one  knows  so  well  as  they  do  how  often  their  best  efforts 
toward  economy  are  defeated. 

Locomotive    Management 

This,  of  course,  goes  back  to  the  early  training  of  firemen 
and  to  capable  supervision.  The  use  of  fuel  combustion  and 
instruction  cars  and  of  special  men  with  no  other  duties  than 
that  of  employing  and  conducting  examinations  of  firemen  is 
being  extended.  Under  certain  conditions  firemen  are  paid 
during  the  learning  period. 

The  use  of  printed  forms  recording  observations  of  road 
supervision  is  now  in-  more  general  use.  Some  roads  make  a 
summary  of  such  observations  each  month  for  the  benefit  of 
general  officers,  in  order  that  they  may  know  how  supervisors 
are  directing  their  efforts,  and  from  these  reports  also  the 
general  condition  of  the  locomotives  may  be  noted.  As  to 
methods,  there  are  a  number  of  men  on  every  division  of 
every  railroad  that  know  the  best  way  to  fire  and  run  each 
class  of  engine.  Supervision  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  such  methods.  In  my  opinion  some  such  stand- 
ard form  of  report  is  necessary  in  order  that  general  officers 
may  know  that  the  men  who  need  instruction  receive  it.  By 
a  little  study  and  care,  very  great  reduction  in  fuel  consump- 
tion can  be  and  often  is  made. 

A  supervisory  officer  will  ride  with  a  crew  with  a  tally 
counter,  counting  the  number  of  scoops  fired  between  given 
points.  The  fireman  will  say:  "Had  I  known  you  were  keep- 
ing a  record  I  would  have  done  better."  We  have,  as  a  result 
of  information  furnished  by  supervisors,  any  number  of  rec- 
ords where  a  reduction  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  or  even 
more  has  been  made  just  through  the  personal  interest  of  the 
engine  crew  in  their  endeavor  to  demonstrate  just  what  they 
could  do.  Road  foremen  of  engines,  fuel  supervisors  and 
traveling  firemen  in  the  Eastern  region,  carry  a  tally  counter 
and  hundreds  of  checks  have  been  made.  Many  of  these 
records  are  sent  to  roads  all  over  the  United  States  with  the 
name  of  the  crew  and  all  of  the  data  of  the  run. 

Poor  pumping,  failure  to  regulate  the  cut-off  at  high  speed, 
irregular  adjustment  of  the  lubricator,  shutting  superheater 
engines  off  at  a  high  speed  with  valves  in  short  travel,  are 
the  most  prevalent  wasteful  practices.  We  know  that  these 
things  should  not  be  done,  but  the  men  often  work  under 
adverse  conditions  and  sometimes  are  not  instructed. 

Heavy  Firing 

A  case  of  heavy  firing  on  a  Pacific  t>pe  locomotive  on  an 
81 -mile  run  with  a  six-car  passenger  train  was  brought  to  my 
attention.  On  the  first  trip  which  the  traveling  engineer 
rode  the  engine,  497  scoops  of  coal  were  burned,  and  on  the 
second  day,  435.  With  another  fireman  on  the  next  trip, 
405  scoops  were  burned,  with  the  same  train  and  an  Atlantic 
type  locomotive.  A  few  days  later  after  the  fireman  had 
been  trying  to  see  just  how  well  he  could  do,  the  same  loco- 
motive with  the  same  train  burned  303  scoops,  a  reduction 
of  26  per  cent  and  a  reduction  of  39  per  cent  over  the  Pacific 
type  locomotive.  In  another  case  where  one  of  the  regional 
supervisors  rode  the  locomotive — not  a  case  of  operation 
altogether,  but  largely  due  to  the  reverse  gear  creeping — an 
Atlantic  type  locomotive  on  a  55-mile  run,  burned  81  scoops 
of  coal.  A  Pacific  type  on  following  day,  with  the  same 
train  and  run  with  two  additional  slow-downs,  burned  230 
scoops  of  coal.     While  some  of  this  fuel  was  burned  on 


account  of  slow-downs,  124  scoops,  of  coal  were  burned  in  the 
first  half  of  the  trip  or  50  per  cent  more  for  one-half  of  the 
trip  than  the  Atlantic  type  burned  for  the  entire  distance. 
Vou  have  but  to  ask  any  locomotive  fireman  with  as  much  as 
six  months  experience  if  it  requires  more  coal  for  some 
engineers  in  the  same  service  than  for  others,  and  a  similar 
inquiry  to  engineers  as  to  whether  certain  firemen  bum  more 
coal  than  others,  will  ofttimes  bring  the  reply,  "That  we 
might  better  pay  some  fellows  for  staying  at  home."  This 
seems  rather  strong,  perhaps,  but  it  is  facts  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  and  not  theory.  However,  these  are  excepticais  but  as 
before  stated,  it  is  for  these  exceptions  that  supervision  is 
provided. 

Minor   Wastes 

Large  locomotives  on  light  passenger  trains  waste  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  coal.  A  committee  of  the  Air-Brake  Asso- 
ciation estimated  that  six  million  tons  of  coal  annually  are 
wasted  by  controllable  air  leaks.  Each  square  foot  of  steam 
heat  line  or  other  radiation  surface  uncovered,  wastes  one 
ton  of'tuel  per  year.  If  each  locomotive  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  popped  for  ten  minutes  per  trip,  it  would  waste 
$144  per  year  and  two  scoops  of  coal  wasted  per  trip  through 
decks,  at  gangways  or  from  overloaded  tanks,  would  mean 
$54,000  loss,  or  enough  to  buy  a  modem  locomotive. 

Organization 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  as  to  types  of  organi- 
zation. Obviously,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  have  such  plans  and 
purposes  as  will  secure  on  each  road  the  maximum  amount  of 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  chief  operating  officer  down. 
Much  of  the  strength  of  any  organization  lies  in  the  general 
good  opinion  of  those  having  to  live  with  it.  The  supervision 
for  locomotive  operation  and  fuel  costs  has  not  received  the 
same  relative  amount  of  attention  as  other  branches  of  service. 
In  the  transportation  department,  below  the  rank  of  general 
manager,  there  are  general  superintendents,  superintendents, 
trainmasters,  etc.  The  mechanical  department  is  officered 
likewise,  but  in  locomotive  operation  we  usually  find  one  road 
foreman  of  engines  on  each  division  reporting  to  the  master 
mechanic  or  superintendent.  It  does  the  master  mechanic  or 
superintendent  no  injustice  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  not  having  received  their  training  through  a  similar 
branch  of  service  and  being  charged  with  many  other  details 
of  operation,  the  barometer  of  results  being  trains  on  time  in 
one  case  and  engine  failures  and  shop  appropriation  in  an- 
other, they  are  not  always  fully  able  to  judge  as  to  whether 
the  road  foreman  or  the  fuel  supervisor  is  getting  full  results. 
There  is  need  for  more  general  supervision.  In  the  first 
place  the  road  foreman's  time  may  be  taken  up  with  a  great 
many  other  things  than  the  principal  that  his  posi^fion  is 
created  for.  At  most  there  is  one  man  for  an  average  of 
about  35  locomotives,  and  since  a  great  deal  of  his  time  is 
not  given  to  locomotive  operation,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
equivalent  is  more  nearly  a  man  for  each  50  locomotives.  At 
$35,000  per  engine  (a  conservative  estimate)  this  makes  a 
total  of  $1,750,000  worth  of  machinery  that  he  is  responsible 
for  between  tenninals  and  also  for  the  proper  use  of  $372,000 
worth  of  fuel  annually. 

There  should  be  one  general  foreman  reporting  to  the 
general  manager  or  through  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power  or  other  staff  officer.  He  should  have  enough  assistance 
to  cover  the  job,  whether  working  through  the  regular  organi- 
zation or  with  a  special  fuel  economy  staff  of  his  own,  but  if 
he  handles  the  work  through  the  road  foreman,  there  should 
be  an  adequate  number  of  men — traveling  firemen  of  fuel 
supervisors — who  have  nothing  but  locomotive  operation  and 
fuel  to  claim  their  attention  and  whom  he  can  call  on.  Any 
man  on  the  railroad,  whether  he  be  road  foreman  or  other- 
wise, who  is  charged  with  the  suj)ervision  of  locomotive  per- 
formance, should  assume  his  full  measure  of  responsibility. 
If  the  mechanical  department  is  handling  fuel  economy,  they. 
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of  course,  are  responsible  for  calling  attention,  to  wastes  in 
any  other  department  and  of  keeping  all  the  other  depart- 
ments interested. 

Co-operation 

In  giving  you  these  experiences  I  have  tried  to  show  some- 
thing of  the  growing  importance  of  the  problem.  The  cost 
of  fuel  has  increased  tremendously  and  it  will  probably  never 
be  so  cheap  as  now.  Some  practices,  now  more  or  less  pre- 
valent, the  scope  of  which  might  be  extended,  improving 
thereby  not  only  the  locomotive  service,  but  the  railroad  ma- 
chine as  a  whole  are  worth  mentioning: 

First — Better  railroad  fuel  through  better  inspection 
and  closer  co-operation  between  the  mine  q)erators  and 
the  railroads. 

Second — Improved  locomotive  conditions  by  closer  in- 
spection, distribution  and  maintenance. 

Third — Improved  road  and  terminal  movement  by 
establishing  standards  of  performance  and  following 
up  of  delays. 

Fourth — More  scientific  locomotive  operation  through 
better  educational  methods,  supervision  and  records. 

The  charts  that  accompany  this  paper  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  direct  relation  that  the  average  gross  tons  per  loco- 
motive mile  bears  to  the  unit  fuel  consumption.  A  good  fuel 
fierformance  means  successful  train  operation  and  the  maxi- 
nium  per  cent  of  potential  tonnage  movement.  These  charts 
s]|low  the  close  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  train  and 
the  pounds  of  fuel  used  to  earn  one  dollar. 

Discussion 

H.  C.  Woodbridge  (Supr.  Fuel  Conservation  Section):  I 
rode  on  a  locomotive  recently  that  had  a  power  reverse  gear 
on  it  that  would  stay  put.  One  notch  made  a  difference  in 
the  action,  a^d  it  would  stay  where  you  put  it.  You  musit' 
make  a  drive  on  the  transportation  department  men;  you 
must  not  stop  with  the  trainmaster  and  the  despatcher, 
although,  the  despatcher  can  save  more  fuel  than  several 
first-class  firemen.  One  of  the  big  railroads  has  ore  trains 
running  out  of  the  Lake  Erie  ports;  one  of  their  heavy  trains 
has  a  record  of  having  stopped  22  times  in  125  miles.  That 
was  an  old  record,  and  they  decided  that  at  least  12  of  those 
22  stops  were  unnecessary — and  they  have  been  eliminated. 
But  do  not  stop  with  the  despatcher  and  the  trainmen,  or  the 
superintendent,  but  go  to  the  men  at  the  top. 

W.  L.  Robinson  (Division  M.  M. ;  B.  &  O.,  Washington, 
D.  C.) :  What  has  appealed  to  me  most  in  Mr.  Collett's  paper 
was  a  matter  that  was  passed  over  rather  hurriedly,  but  it  is 
something  that  I  have  made  a  considerable  study  of,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  measuring  the  actual  amount  of  coal 
that  is  used  on  the  individual  locomotive.  I  think  that  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  fuel  saving  that  we  have  left. 

J.  W.  Hardy  (Fuel  Supervisor  of  the  Southwestern 
Regional  District) :  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  a  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country  when  it  was  as  necessary  to  have 
the  right  kind  of  supervision  as  it  is  now.  When  men  had 
regular  engines,  and  used  to  come  in  and  report  their  work, 
they  gave  their  locomotives  supervision  that  they  do  not  get 
today.  Their  engines  are  now  delivered  far  from  the  shop 
and  the  work  report  is  sent  in  by  someone  else,  so  that  there 
is  not  the  personal  contact  that  there  used  to  be  when  the 
enginemen  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  men  who  did 
the  work.  That,  in  turn,  calls  for  closer  shop  supervision. 
The  shopmen  do  not  do  their  work  with  the  same  interest 
that  they  did,  even  in  pre-war  times.  Shorter  hours  con- 
tribute something  to  that;  one  man  tears  a  job  down,  and 
another  one  finishes  it;  in  fact,  there  are  many  things  that 
require  closer  supervision.  It  has  only  been  a  few  years 
that  we  have  had  locomotive  inspectors;  that  work  used  to 
be  done  by  the  regular  locomotive  engineer,  and  was  done 
much  better  than  it   is  done  by  the  ordinary  locomotive 


inspector,  because  the  engineer  is  more  interested  in  the 
result  that  he  would  obtain  on  the  road  than  the  man  who 
just  simply  inspects  the  engine.  The  growing  demand  for 
better  supervision  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much. 

We  need  better  supervision  of  our  stationary  steam  plants. 
While  it  is  true  that  only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel 
used  is  burned  in  the  stationary  plants,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
it  used  very  wastefully.  The  consumption  of  fuel  always 
increases  in  the  winter  time,  and  when  that  increase  takes 
place  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  waste,  so  that  it  is 
very  important  for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  all  the  little 
leaks. 

In  addition  to  the  coal  used  by  American  railroads, 
5,000,000  barrels  of  oil  are  used  annually.  Oil  is  being 
used  in  greater  quantities  daily,  especially  in  the  Southwest, 
and  this  trouble  with  the  coal  miners  is  undoubtedly  going 
to  make  additional  demands  upon  the  production  of  oil.  So 
I  just  want  to  mention  that  there  is  waste  in  oil,  just  the 
same  as  there  is  in  coal.  Sometimes  in  loc<Mnotive  operation, 
the  loss  is  greater  on  oil  than  it  is  on  coal 

I  just  made  a  trip  over  some  of  the  oil  burning  lines  in  the 
Southwestern  region ;  there  are  several  things  that  I  learned — 
small  things — but  they  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the  waste  of 
oil.  The  matter  of  the  quality  of  sand  used  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  results  that  you  get,  and  the  way  it  is  used  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  mention  this  because  I  know 
some  of  you  gentlemen  in  this  meeting  are  interested  in  the 
oil  question.  Yesterday  I  received  from  the  Texas  Pacific 
one  of  the  most  complete  instruction  books  on  the  use  of  oil 
in  locomotives  that  ever  came  out  in  this  country.  It  contains 
the  combined  oil  knowledge  and  experience  of  men  in  the 
Southwest  and  in  California  who  have  been  using  oil  in  loco- 
motives for  several  years,  and  it  is  gotten  out  in  the  form  of 
an  instruction  book  by  the  Texas  Pacific. 

E.  Hartenstein  (Genl.  R.  F.  of  E.,  C.  &  A.) :  We  have  six 
men  in  the  road  foreman's  department,  and  we  have  made  it 
our  business  in  the  last  six  or  eight  months  to  station  our- 
selves at  the  terminals  when  locomotives  are  set  out  for 
service  to  give  them  a  thorough  inspection.  If  we  find  that 
any  defect  exists  that  would  cause  an  excessive  use  of  fuel 
the  locomotives  are  sent  back  and  are  not  permitted  to  go. 

We  do  not  do  that  very  often  before  the  roundhouse  fore- 
man aims  to  see  that  the  locomotives  are  put  out  in  better 
condition. 

We  assume  the  same  authority-  with  regard  to  continuing 
an  engine  in  service  that  is  exercised  by  the  federal  inspec- 
tors; if  we  do  not  exercise  that  authority',  we  have  to  explain 
why  to  the  man  above  us. 

Eugene  McAuliffe:  A  survey  of  the  actual  results  obtained 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  and  projecting  the 
curve  through  to  the  end  of  the  twelve  months,  shows  that 
after  making  an  arbitrary  allowance  of  seventy-five  cents  per 
ton  to  cover  the  cost  of  haul  on  user's  rails,  that  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  fueling  locomotives  and  stationary  plants  includ- 
ing miscellaneous  railroad  fuel  consumption  for  this  year,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of 
coal  per  unit  of  service  will  exceed  $45,000,000.  The  expense 
of  operating  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  is  only  a  trifle 
over  5100,000  per  year. 

The  fuel  problem  is  a  bigger  one  than  the  fuel  bill  to  the 
railroad.  The  coal  mines  of  this  country  today  furnish  you 
38  per  cent  of  your  freight  traffic — ^your  freight  tonnage. 
They  give,  in  addition,  a  very  material  collateral  tcmnage, 
in  the  shape  of  in-bound  machinery,  timber,  steel,  rails,  mer- 
chandise, and  perhaps  a  measure  of  passenger  traffic  that  is 
not  small.  The  mining  industry  as  a  whole,  both  fuel  and 
metal,  furnishes  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  68  per  cent 
of  their  freight  traffic.  So,  from  a  revenue  earning  stand- 
point, there  is  room  for  a  direct  and  compelling  partnership 
between  the  railroad  industry  and  the  mining  industry. 

The  job  has  grown  beyond  the  locomotive  engineers  and 
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ex-locomotive  engineers.  It  is  a  job  now,  just  as  it  has  been 
for  some  years  past,  but  to  a  greater  extent  now,  that  belongs 
to  the  highest  executive  officers  of  the  railroads.  It  is  too  big 
to  be  treated  as  a  secondary  proposition.  The  railroads  today 
are  paying  an  average  of  $4.05  per  ton  for  coal,  excluding 
the  item  of  haul  on  user's  rails,  which  I  estimate  will  not  be 
less  than  75  cents  per  ton.  I  predict  that  a  further  increase 
of  perhaps  one  dollar  per  ton  will  be  added  to  the  existing 
mine  price.  That  will  add  $100,000,000  or  $150,t)00,000 
more  to  the  railroad's  fuel  bill  annually— a  further  incentive 
to  our  railroad  executives  toward  taking  hold  of  this  problem. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  do  not  yet  know  how  to  buy 
coal;  they  do  not  yet  know  how  to  inspect  coal  or  how  td 
receive  coal ;  and  while  the  proposition  of  how  to  use  it  is  a 
tremendously  compelling  one,  reforms  in  purchasing  and  in- 
spection methods  will,  if  made,  prove  of  great  value. 

There  is  a  direct  relation  between  fuel  economy  and  the 
average  weight  of  train,  and  if  you  secure  the  highest  possible 
advantage  through  fuel  economy  the  weight  of  the  train  will 
take  care  of  itself.  The  savings  effected  not  only  will  be  those 
which  flow  from  the  decreased  volume  of  coal  consumed,  but 
will  be  perhaps  exceeded  along  other  lines,  through  the  heavier 
weight  of  trains,  and  a  general  reduction  in  operating  costs. 


RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION  NEWS 

In  General  Order  No.  65,  dated  December  10,  Director 
General  Hines  says: 

"Grievances  affecting  employees  belonging  to  classes  which 
are  or  will  be  included  in  national  agreements,  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  made  between  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  and  employees'  organizations  will  be  handled 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Grievances  on  railroads  not  having  agreements  with 
employees,  which  grievances  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  any  national  agreement,  will  be  handled  by  railroad 
officials  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  committees  and  officials 
of  the  organizations  affected  for  final  reference  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Labor,  as  provided  in  Circular  No.  3  of  the  Division 
of  Labor.  Grievances  on  railroads  having  agreements  with 
employees,  which  grievance  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  any  national  agreement,  will  be  handled  by  railroad 
officials  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  committees  and  officials 
of  the  organizations  with  which  the  agreement  was  made,  for 
final  reference  to  railroad  boards  of  adjustment,  as  provided 
in  general  orders  creating  such  boards.  Decisions  made  as 
the  result  of  such  reference  will  apply  to  the  period  antedat- 
ing the  effective  date  of  such  national  agreement,  and,  from 
the  effective  date  of  that  agreement,  will  be  subject  to  any 
changes  that  are  brought  about  by  national  agreement. 

"(b)  Grievances  which  occurred  on  the  effective  date 
of  any  national  agreement,  and  subsequent  thereto,  will  be 
handled  by  the  committee  of  the  organizations  signatory-  to 
such  national  agreement  for  final  reference  to  the  appropri- 
ate railroad  board  of  adjustment,  except  on  roads  where  other 
organizations  of  employees  have  an  agreement  with  the  man- 
agement for  the  same  class  of  employees,  in  which  case  griev- 
ances will  be  handled  under  that  agreement  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  organization  which  holds  the  agreement  for  final 
reference  to  the  pirector  of  Labor,  as  provided  in  Circular 
No.  3  of  the  Division  of  Labor." 

Foremen  in  Mechanical  Department  Classed  as  Officers 
Because  of  the  exceptional  importance  of  the  work  of  super- 
visory foremen  in  the  mechanical  departments,  and  the  fact 
that  economical  and  efficient  shop  operation  depends  so 
largely  upon  their  efforts  and  co-operation,  W.  T.  Tyler, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Operation,  has  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  the  regional  directors  stating  that  it  is  desired  that 
their  classification,  working  conditions  and  privileges  be 
made  definite  and  uniform. 


To  that  end  the  director  general  directs  that  general  fore- 
men, roundhouse  foremen,  departmental  foremen  and  assist- 
ants will  be  classified  as  officers  and  will  be  given  considera- 
tion and  advantages  attaching  to  officers  of  similar  rank  in 
other  departments,  as  follows: 

(a)  Reasonable  period  of  time  lost  on  account  of  sickness 
without  loss  of  pay. 

(b)  Two  days  off  each  month  for  all  salaried  foremen 
whose  tour  of  duty  consists  of  seven  days  per  week. 

(c)  Two  weeks'  vacation  a  year  with  pay  for  all  salaried 
foremen  who  have  acted  as  officials  continuously  for  one  year 
or  more. 

(d)  Privilege  of  resigning  instead  of  being  shown  as  dis- 
charged or  dismissed. 

(e)  When  charged  with  an  offense  likely  to  result  in  dis- 
missal, a  hearing  to  be  given  by  a  superior  officer  other  than 
the  immediate  superior,  at  which  hearing  the  foreman  in 
qusetion  may  be  represented  or  assisted  by  any  other  foreman 
whom  he  may  select  for  that  purpose. 

(f)  Card  transportation  to  be  granted  to  all  salaried  fore- 
men, the  extent  of  such  transportation  to  be  based  on  the  gen- 
eral practice  for  other  division  officers  and  the  importance  of 
the  position  the  foreman  occnpies. 

The  letter  says:  "It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  definite 
seniority  rule,  because  ability  and  merit  are  of  paramount 
importance  in  this  highly  responsible  work  and,  in  any  event, 
must  govern,  but  where  the  ability  and  merit  of  two  men  are 
equal,  the  choice  of  positions  on  a  division  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  seniority.  I  am 
sure  that  the  uniformity  brought  about  by  the  above  rules 
will  result  in  more  loyal  and  efficient  service  by  the  foremen 
affected  and  will  reduce  complaints  to  a  minimum.  Will  you 
please  take  action  to  have  this  put  in  effect  at  once?" 

ORDERS    OF    REGIONAL    DIRECTORS 

Incomplete  Brakes  on  Gondola  Cars.  —  Supplement  2  to 
Circular  201  of  the  Southwestern  regional  director  states  that 
500  U.  S.  standard  hopper  cars,  allocated  to  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette, built  by  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company,  and  num- 
bered 13,000  to  13,499,  were  placed  in  service  without  sheave 
wheels  on  brake  and  hand  brake  pull  rod.  The  circular  in- 
structs that,  where  these  cars  are  found  with  sheave  wheels 
omitted  on  the  end  of  the  hand  broke  rod,  changes  should  be 
made  at  once,  regardless  of  ownership. 

Employment  of  Apprentices. — The  Northwestern  regional 
director,  file  42-1-100,  states  that  statistics  show  that  while 
there  are  42,193  journeymen  in  the  mechanical  departments 
of  the  railroads  in  this  region  there  are  only  1,880  appren- 
tices, or  a  ratio  of  one  apprentice  to  22.44  journeymen.  Under 
the  national  agreement  6,559  additional  apprentices  can  be 
employed.  The  circular  adds  that  diligent  efforts  should  be 
made  to  obtain  the  full  ratio  of  apprentices,  and  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  see  that  they  are  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  in  order  that  properly 
trained  mechanics  may  l)e  provided  for  the  future. 

Freight  Car  Distribution. — Supplement  18  to  Circular  70 
of  the  Northwestern  regional  director  contains  the  following 
instructions,  which  are  intended  to  assist  in  meeting  the  in- 
creased demand  for  grain  cars: 

"Effective  at  once,  arrange  to  give  the  repair  of  grain  cars 
preference  over  other  classes  of  equipment.  Additional  forces 
should  be  employed  where  they  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
Report  as  of  Saturday  of  each  week  the  number  of  cars  re- 
paired and  made  fit  for  grain  loading  for  the  preceding  week. 

"Reports  continue  to  reach  me  of  grain  cars  used  in  other 
service  where  other  equipment  is  suitable  and  available.  Un- 
less cars  are  being  loaded  directly  into  grain-producing  ter- 
ritory, instructions  should  provide  for  the  use  of  non-fit  cars. 
From  now  on  sj)ecial  attention  must  be  given  to  supplying 
grain  cars,  particularly  for  the  heavy  com  crop,  which  now 
demands  attention." 


Boiler  Compounds;  Their  Nature  and  Use 

Chemical  and  Mechanical  Agents  Used  to  Prevent 
or   Remove    Scale;  Quantity   Required   and    Cost 

BY  W.  S.  MAHLIE 


THE  question  of  treating  boiler  feed  water  has  been  one 
of  the  most  neglected  items  in  railroad  operation.  The 
problem  of  economy  and  efficiency  looms  up  with  greater 
importance  each  day.  The  saving  of  fuel,  the  cost  of  which 
is  no  small  portion  of  the  operating  expenses,  has  been  very 
forcibly  impressed  upon  railroad  men.  Outside  of  actual 
wastes  in  poor  coal,  insufficient  combustion,  etc.,  one  of 
the  important  factors  of  fuel  conservation  rests  upon  the 
quality  of  the  boiler  feed  water.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of 
fuel  due  to  untreated  water,  there  is  the  cost  of  the  locomo- 
tive being  out  of  service,  new  flues  and  fireboxes,  labor  in 
caulking  and  washing  boilers. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  convey  the  idea  that 
all  feed  waters  should  be  treated  with  boiler  compounds. 
By  far  the  most  of  them  should  be  treated  in  a  regular  water 
treating  plant.  The  cost  of  treating  water  by  the  regular 
plants  and  by  boiler  compounds  should  be  carefully  com- 
pared and  the  results  obtained  from  these  treatment  should 
also  be  studied.  Boiler  compounds  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  absolute  cures  for  all  boiler  troubles.  They  seldom  do 
more  than  lessen  the  bad  water  conditions,  the  extent  of 
which  depends  upon  the  original  water  and,  of  course,  the 
compound  used. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  steam  boiler  was  made 
to  furnish  steam;  not  to  treat  water,  consequently  the  boiler 
should  be  supplied  with  good  water  so  that  it  can  perform 
the  duty  which  is  required  of  it.  A  person  would  hardly 
drink  typhoid  germ  laden  water  and  then  take  medicine 
to  prevent  typhoid,  but  rather,  would  use  a  pure  water 
which  would  not  produce  disease.  So  it  is  with  boiler  water, 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

Boiler  compounds  are  of  many  different  compositions, 
some  good,  some  bad,  some  indifferent.  Viewed  with  the 
eves  of  the  practical  water  purification  man,  they  are  re- 
garded as  "patent  medicines."  Like  patent  medicines  they 
are  much  advertised  and  all  sorts  of  good  and  bad  testimon- 
ials are  recorded  following  their  use.  All  boilers  are  not 
alike,  neither  are  all  boiler  waters.  For  this  simple  reason 
no  compound  can  be  developed  which  is  a  sure  cure  for  all 
boiler  troubles.  Some  may  be  good  for  one  thing,  some 
for  another. 


In  view  of  the  many  compounds  sold,  I  have  undertaken 
in  a  general  way  to  show  their  classes,  possible  reactions, 
and  other  data,  and  let  the  buyer  of  the  compound  judge 
for  himself  as  to  its  merits. 

Requirements   of  a   Boiler   Compound 

A  successful  boiler  compound  must  fill  the  following  re- 
quirements: (1)  It  must  make  the  water  non-corrosive. 
(2)  It  must  hold  in  suspension,  or  colloidal  form,  all  of  the 
salts  which  would  give  rise  to  an  incrusting  precipitate.  (3) 
It  must  put  the  water  in  such  a  condition  as  to  keep  it 
from  foaming  or  priming.  (4)  It  must  be  a  chemical  or 
compound  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  safely  stored  and 
kept  from  deteriorating.  (5)  It  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  be  easily  measured  or  weighed  and  applied.  (6) 
Its  cost  must  compare  favorably  with  other  methods  of  feed 
water  treatment. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  when  boiler  compounds  came 
into  general  use.  We  find  that  during  the  development 
of  the  oil  fields,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  put  a  small 
amount  of  crude  oil  in  a  boiler  to  remove  scale.  Around 
saw  mills  it  was  also  a  practice  to  dump  saw  dust  into  the 
boiler  to  loosen  scale.  Thirty  years  ago  bran  was  used  in 
engine  tenders  to  prevent  scale  in  the  boilers.  Soda  ash 
was  used  as  early  as  1864.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
use  of  boiler  compounds  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
evolution  than  a  discovery. 

Purposes  for  Which  Used 

Compounds  are  generally  used  for  either  one  or  more  of 
the  three  following  purposes.  (1)  To  remove  and  prevent 
scale.  (2)  To  prevent  corrosion.  (3)  To  prevent  foaming. 
Only  compounds  of  the  first  and  second  kinds  will  be  con- 
sidered here  because,  strictly  speaking,  the  third  kind  are 
not  boiler  compounds,  but  anti-foaming  compounds. 

Classification 

The  boiler  compounds  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
classes.  (1)  According  to  chemical  action.  (2)  Accord- 
ing to  mechanical  action.  (3)  According  to  combined  chemi- 
cal   and   mechanical   action.      In   the    following   discussion 
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the  terms  temporary  hardness  and  permanent  hardness  will 
be  used,  denoting  respectively  the  bicarbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia;  and  the  sulphates,  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  The  term  incrustants  is  usually  applied  to 
the  latter,  but  most  practical  men  prefer  the  term  perma- 
nent hardness. 

Class  I.     Chemical  Action 

Soda  ash  or  sodium  carbonate  is  used  more  than  any 
other  chemical  and  is  the  base  for  practically  all  boiler 
compounds.  Soda  ash  usually  runs  about  98  per  cent  pure 
sodium  carbonate  (Na.COa).  Another  form  known  as  soda 
cr}'stals  runs  about  34  to  35  per  cent  (Xa^CO;,)  the  balance 
being  water  of  crystallization. 

1  he  action  of  soda  ash  in  the  boiler  is  the  same  as  in 
the  regular  treating  plant  outside  the  boiler.  It  removes 
the  hard  scale  or  permanent  hardness,  and  neutralizes  acids 
which  cause  corrosion.  Soda  ash  was  used  in  England  as 
early  as  1864.  Too  much  soda  ash  should  be  guarded 
against  as  it  will  cause  foaming  when  used  in  excess. 

Sodium  silicate  or  water  glass  is  coming  into  extensive 
i|8e  as  a  boiler  ccmjjound.  It  is  seldom  applied  alone,  but 
most  always  in  combination  with  soda  ash  or  tannin.  Sodium 
silicate  has  the  advantage  of  acting  on  both  temporary  and 
perm.ment  hardness.  When  sodium  silicate  acts  on  tempor- 
ary hardness  one  part  of  soda  asli  or  sodium  carbonate  is 
liberated  for  each  part  of  silicate  added;  this  sodium  carbon- 
ate is  then  available  to  act  on  permanent  hardness. 

In  using  sodium  silicate  the  r-ame  precautions  should  be 
used  as  in  all  sodium  compounds,  since  e.xcesses  cause  foam- 
ing.    Sodium  silicate  comes  to  the  market  in  liquid  form. 

Sodium  hydrate  or  caustic  soda  is  not  used  as  much  as 
formerly  and  acts  on  lx>th  temporar}-  and  permanent  hard- 
ness and  neutralizes  acids.  Like  scdium  silicate  in  its  action 
on  temporary'  hardness  each  part  of  it  liberates  an  equal 
amount  of  sodium  carbonate  available  for  action  on  the 
permanent  hardness.  Caustic  soda  is  not  available  for  re- 
moving sulphates  of  lime  and  masmesia  alone,  without  the 
presence  of  enough  temporar)-  hardress,  since  by  the  action 
of  caustic  soda,  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  fgormed. 

An  excess  of  caustic  soda  is  probably  one  of  the  worst 
things  to  get  into  a  boiler,  because  like  other  soda  salts 
it  causes  foaming,  and  has  a  decided  action  on  brass  valves 
and  fittings.  It  also  causes  iron  to  become  brittle  when  in 
concentrated  solution.  Caustic  .^^oda  is  bad  material  to 
handle,  since  it  takes  up  water  very  readily  from  the  air. 
It  burns  the  skin  and  clothing,  causing  very  painful  sores, 
which  are  slow  to  heal.  Caustic  soda  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  soda  ash  and  is  known  as  Special  Alkali.  The  ap- 
proximate composition  of  this  material  is  40  per  cent  cau.stic 
soda  and  60  per  cent  soda  ash. 

Tri-sodium  phosphate  was  formerly  used  to  a  great  extent, 
but  is  not  used  so  much  as  present.  It  is  distinctly  a 
boiler  compound  since  the  reactions  between  lime  and  mag- 
nesia compounds  are  not  complete  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  the  water  must  be  boiled  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
effect.  Like  the  silicate  and  hydrate  pf  sodium  in  its  action 
on  temporary  hardness  it  liberates  an  equal  part  of  sodium 
carbonate,  which  can  be  available  for  further  action. 

The  di-sodium  has  also  been  used  as  a  boiler  compound. 
The  precipitates  of  sludge  obtained  from  the  action  of  the 
phosphates  are  very  light  and  fiocculent,  and  are  easy  to 
blow  out  of  the  lioiler.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  sodium 
phospates  are  the  most  efficient  boiler  compounds  in  use. 
Sodium  phospate  was  used  in  England  as  early  as  1879 
under  the  name  of  Tripsa. 

Sodium  fluoride  is  also  distinctly  a  boiler  compound.  Dr. 
Doremus  patented  the  use  of  this  chemical  as  a  water  soften- 
ing reagent.  One  of  the  claims  made  for  this  material  is 
that  one-fourth  of  the  theoretical  amount  required  will  pro- 
duce a  sludge  which  will  not  stick  to  tubes  or  the  sides  of 


a  boiler,  and  is  very  easy  to  blow  out.  Another  advantage 
claimed  is  that  in  using  this  compound,  no  volatile  materials 
escape  with  the  steam.  No  records  were  to  be  found  any- 
where describing  the  actual  success  with  this  compound. 
Sodium  oxalate  has  been  recommended  for  use  to  prevent 
scale,  but  no  instances  could  be  found  where  it  had  been 
used.  The  reaction  would  be  upon  both  temporar)'  and 
permanent  hardness  with  the  formation  of  equivalent 
amounts  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  chromate  can  be  used  to  precipitate  lime  com- 
pounds, temporary  and  permanent.  Another  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  chromates  is  that  they  render  iron  passive  to  cor- 
rosion. . 

Sodium  borate  or  borax  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a 
boiler  compound.  Lime  compounds  are  precipitated  cold,  as 
borates,  but  magnesia  compounds  are  only  precipitated  under 
the  heat  of  the  boilers. 

In  all  the  preceding  discussion,  sodium  compounds  only 
have  been  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  potash 
compounds  will  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  due  to  the 
high  price  of  potash  compounds  they  are  not  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Barium  salts.  In  many  respects  the  barium  compounds 
are  the  ideal  boiler  compounds,  since  no  soluble  alkaline  salts 
are  left  in  solution  by  their  use.  On  the  other  hand  their 
cost  is  much  greater,  due  to  the  larger  amounts  required  for 
reactions,  and  also  to  the  increased  cost  per  pound  com- 
pared with  an  equal  weight  of  sodium  compounds.  In  addi- 
tion barium  salts  are  poisonous  and  consequently  are  not 
desired,  even  around  boilers,  where  any  one  might  acci- 
dentally drink  some  of  the  water.  Barium  salts  are  ideal 
for  incrusto-corrosive  waters  having  high  sulphate  content, 
which  otherwise  would  cause  foaming  by  treating  with 
sodium  compounds. 

The  principal  form  in  which  barium  is  used  is  the  hydrate. 
The  carbonate  can  be  used,  but  it  is  said  it  is  not  in  as 
extensive  use  as  the  hydrate.  The  aluminate  of  barium 
should  be  a  very  desirable  theoretical  treatment,  since  it 
would  also  entangle  and  precipitate  mud  and  other  materials 
in  suspension.  Barium  hydrate  acts  on  both  temporary  and 
permanent  hardness  and  acids.  The  carlx)nate  of  barium 
is  not  used  much  as  a  boiler  compound,  but  more  as  a 
softening  reagent  in  proper  chemical  treatment  tanks.  It 
is  also  said  that  barium  carbonate  is  not  very  satisfactory 
on  magnesium  waters. 

Lime.  It  formerly  was  a  favorite  practice  in  the  French 
navy  to  add  just  enough  lime  to  boiler  waters  to  make  them 
slightly  basic.  The  lime  reacts  on  the  free  acids,  temporary 
hardness  and  magnesium  compounds.  The  introduction  of 
line,  however,  adds  a  very  bad  feature  to  the  acid  waters, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  give  rise  to  an  extremely  hard  scale,  and 
the  acid  is  only  removed  or  neutralized  at  the  expense  of 
adding  hard  scale  to  the  boiler. 

The  writer  has  known  of  one  case  in  particular  where  the 
addition  of  lime  to  a  boiler  gave  good  results.  It  was 
during  the  spring  when  the  periodical  acid  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  the  Ohio  river.  The  flues  and  fireboxes  of  loco- 
motives using  this  water  began  to  leak  so  badly,  that  as 
one  boiler  maker  said,  "they  wouldn't  hold  shelled  corn." 
A  small  amount  of  lime  was  placed  in  the  tender  of  one  of 
these  locomotives  and  the  leaking  disappeared  at  once. 

Lime  comes  to  the  market  in  two  forms,  the  lump  or 
quick  lime,  and  the  hydrated  lime.  The  lump  lime  is  usually 
the  cheapest  and  an  equal  weight  of  it  is  more  efficient  than 
the  hydrated  lime,  since  the  hydrated  lime  contains  about 
25  per  cent  of  combined  water.  The  lump  lime,  however, 
becomes  air  slaked  on  exposure  to  air,  and  is  then  useless 
for  water  softening,  while  the  hydrated  lime  does  not  slake. 
Lump  lime  runs  about  88  per  cent  pure.  When  only  small 
amounts  of  lime  are  used,  the  hydrated  is  probably  the 
best  to  use,  since  it  can  be  stored  and  does  not  slake.    Lime 
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acts  on  all  free  acids,  on  temporar}'  hardness  and  on  mag- 
nesium compounds. 

Chalk  or  Powdered  Limestone.  The  use  of  this  was  ad- 
vocated by  the  celebrated  French  chemist  LeChatelier.  It 
was  introduced  to  act  on  sulphate  of  iron,  and  to  act  me- 
chanically by  being  incorporated  with  the  precipitated  cal- 
cium sulphate  or  hard  scale.  It  is  not  known  whether  or 
not  successful  results  were  obtained  by  its  use. 

Tannin  Compounds  and  Wood  Extracts.  Tannins  are 
used  as  scale  preventatives  in  boilers.  They  are  distinctly 
boiler  compounds,  and  precipitate  lime  and  magnesium  as 
a  light  bulky  precipitate.  Tannins  are  seldom  used  alone, 
usually  combined  with  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  hydrate  or 
sodium  silicate. 

Tannins  are  obtained  from  a  great  many  sources,  some 
of  them  being  hemlock  bark,  oak  bark,  C'anaigre,  Que- 
bracho, Palmetto  root,  Catechu,  Gallnuts,  Sumac,  Valonia 
and  Divi-Divi. 

When  tannin  is  used  it  leaves  a  very  light  friable  deposit 
which  is  easy  to  remove.  It  is  claimed  that  tannins  are 
among  the  safest  and  best  materials  to  put  into  a  boiler. 
Some  persons  object  to  tannin,  claiming  that  it  would  cause 
corrosion.  No  cases  of  such  action,  however,  have  been 
brought  to  light.  The  different  bark  extracts  are  mixtures  of 
tannin  and  other  closely  related  materials  which  act  in  a 
manner  similar  to  tannin. 

According  to  De  Le  Coux  when  a  tannin,  either  free  or 
combined  with  sodium  compounds,  is  added  to  water,  quite 
a  num])er  of  complex  changes  take  place,  and  the  resulting 
action  is  that  the  tannates,  gallates,  and  hydrogallates  are 
precipitated  in  a  mixture. 

Zinc  and  aluminum. .  Zinc  or  aluminum  have  Ix^en  intro- 
duced into  boilers  to  prevent  corrosion.  The  theory  is 
that  zinc  and  aluminum  having  a  higher  solution  pressure 
than  iron,  will  go  into  solution  instead  of  the  iron.  This 
practice  of  adding  zinc  was  started  in  1881.  Zinc  has  been 
much  used,  and  even  today  is  found  in  some  compounds. 

Commander  Lyons  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  1913  made  some 
interesting  experiments  on  the  use  of  zinc,  and  found  that 
corrosion  was  lessened  to  some  extent  for  a  few  days,  and 
that  then  the  zinc  became  coated  with  an  oxide  and  the 
electromotive  character  of  the  zinc  changed,  and  that  in- 
stead of  the  zinc  being  attacked  the  iron  became  attacked. 
As  a  result  the  use  of  zinc  was  discontinued  and  3  per 
cent  normal  alkaline  strength  of  soda  ash  was  used,  which 
gave  excellent  results. 

Sugar,  Molasses  and  Glycerine.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
sugar,  molasses  and  glycerine  are  good  scale  preventatives, 
that  they  dissolve  the  lime  and  magnesia  salts  and  hold  them 
in  solution,  thus  preventing  a  deposit.  A  number  of  in- 
vestigators have  studied  the  action  of  sugar  on  lime  sals, 
and  found  that  the  oxide  is  dissolved,  and  that  carbonates 
and  sulphates  are  little  affected.  Inasmuch  as  lime-oxide 
is  not  present  in  boiler  water  the  use  of  sugar  could  hardly 
be  recommended.  A  series  of  tests  was  made  to  determine 
the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate.  Solutions  containing 
one  per  cent,  five  per  cent  and  ten  per  cent  of  sugar  were 
allowed  to  act  on  calcium  carbonate,  with  continuous  shak- 
ing for  15<2  hours.  Solutions  of  glycerine  of  the  same 
strength  were  allowed  to  act  in  the  same  way.  Identical 
solutions  of  sugar  and  of  glycerine  were  also  allowed  to  act 
on  calcium  carbonate  by  boiling  under  18  lb.  pressure  for 
two  hours.  In  all  cases  the  solubility  was  very  slight 
amounting  only  to  traces. 

.\nother  series  of  tests  was  conducted  in  a  similar  manner 
using  calcium  sulphate  in  the  different  concentrations  of 
sugar  and  glycerine.  It  was  found  that  while  there  was 
quite  an  amount  of  the  calcium  sulphate  dissolved,  it  did 
not  exceed  in  any  instance  the  amount  normally  soluble  in 
water  alone.  These  experiments  prove  the  fallacy  of  using 
sugar  and  molasses  as  scale  preventatives. 


Class  II.     Mechanical  Action 

Clay.  De  La  Coux  says — *'Clay  is  a  fairly  good  scale 
preventer,  but  there  is  danger  of  clay  working  into  the 
machiner)-.'"  It  would  appear  to  be  a  rather  peculiar  pro- 
ceeding to  add  clay  to  boiler  water,  because  most  boiler 
waters  contain  clay  and  other  suspended  material  which  it 
is  desired  to  remove.  Clay  could  have  no  chemical  action, 
and  if  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  act  mechanically  it 
would  be  almost  sure  to  deposit  on  tubes  and  sheets  and 
cau.se  mud  burning. 

Talc,  powdered  limestone  or  chalk,  pumice  and  ground 
glass  would  all  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  clay.  No  ad- 
vantage can  be  seen  in  the  use  of  any  of  these  since  they 
all  are  inert  chemically  and  they  are  not  of  a  nature  which 
would  appear  to  benefit  scale  by  being  incorporated  with  it. 

Starch,  glucose,  dextrin,  potatoes,  slippery  elm,  artichokes. 
\w\  number  of  materials  of  a  similar  character  have  been 
proposed.  Their  action,  if  any,  is  entriely  mechanical.  It 
is  claimed  that  these  substances  dissolve  in  the  water  and 
form  a  sort  of  gummy  gelatinous  coating  around  the  grains 
of  deposited  scale  and  prevent  them  from  sticking  so  tightly 
together. 

Dextrine,  starch  and  glucose  are  more  frequently  used  aS 
binders  in  boiler  compounds  to  hold  the  different  constituents 
together,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  or  a  brick. 

Ground  hoofs  and  horns  have  been  used  to  prevent  scale. 
When  boiled  these  would  yield  glucoses  and  gelatines  which 
would  act  as  before  stated. 

Oils.  The  addition  of  oil  to  a  boiler  for  preventing  scale 
has  been  practiced  for  a  long  time.  The  action  of  course  is 
entirely  mechanical.  Several  explanations  as  to  the  action 
have  been  made.  Some  say  the  oil  "rots"  the  deposited  scale. 
Others  say  the  oil  envelopes  the  precipitated  scale  and  pre- 
vents it  from  sticking.  Others  say  the  oil  is  attracted  to 
the  hot  tube,  becomes  overheated,  and  forms  a  tiny  explosion, 
which  breaks  or  knocks  off  the  deposited  scale. 

The  benefit  of  oil  addition  would  appear  to  be  question- 
able. Christie  in  his  book,  W^ater  Purification  and  Its  Use 
in  the  Industries,  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  subject 
of  oil  in  feed  water,  and  after  describing  a  number  of  oil 
filters  says,  "The  use  of  oil  in  boilers  to  loosen  scale  is  a 
positive  detriment.''  He  further  says,  'Tf  oil  must  be  used 
it  should  be  a  mineral  oil,  since  animal  and  vegetable  oils 
will  very  likely  break  down,  forming  free  fatty  acids  and 
cau.-^e  corrosion. 

The  writer,  personally,  has  seen  a  great  many  boiler 
tubes,  very  hadly  bagged  or  blistered,  caused  by  oil  in  feed 
water  accumulating  in  a  spot  and  becoming  locally  over- 
heated. After  installation  of  oil  filters  the  bagging  was 
entirely  eliminated.  After  such  experience  one  would  hardly 
recommend  that  oil  be  used  in  a  boiler. 

Fats.  Fat  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  suljstances  has 
been  proposed  and  used.  It  was  probably  the  intention  to 
coat  the  inside  of  the  boiler  with  a  coating  of  grea.«ie  to 
prevent  the  particles  of  scale  from  adhering  to  the  inner 
surfaces.  No  cases  have  l^een  found  recorded  where  this 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  It  usually  caused  local  over- 
heating where  tlie  grease  was  applied  and  the  hot  flame 
came  into  contact  with  the  tube.  In  Belgium  the  custom 
has  been  for  some  time  to  rub  the  inside  of  the  lx)iler  with 
a  mixture  of  tallow  and  amorphous  graphite. 

Rosin  and  Tad.  Rosin  has  l^een  used  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  fats.  When  tar  was  used  it  was  mixed  with  five  parts 
of  oil  before  being  applied. 

Graphite.  Literature  on  the  use  of  graphite  as  a  boiler 
compound  is  very  scanty.  After  a  thorough  search,  numer- 
ous instances  were  found  where  graphite  was  used,  but  no 
record  of  the  results  obtained  were  shown. 

Graphite  cannot  be  used  other  than  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint  in  removing  scale,  since  it  is  inert  at  ordinary 
temperatures.     The  producers  of  graphite  say  graphite  will 
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not  act  chemically,  but  when  the  scale  is  deposited  the 
graphite  intermingles  with  it  and  prevents  it  from  becoming 
a  compact  mass,  and  keeps  it  soft  and  easy  to  blow  out. 
They  also  say  that  the  graphite  will  work  through  the  ac- 
cumulated scale  to  the  tubes  and  shell  of  the  boiler  and 
loosen  the  deposited  scale.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
graphite  will  do  this,  but  if  the  graphite  were  coated  on 
the  inside  of  a  new  boiler,  it  would  prevent  much  scale 
from  adhering  to  it. 

W.  A.  Converse,  in  an  address  before  the  Railway  Club 
of  Pittsburgh,  May  22,  1914,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: "It  is  an  absolutely  well  known  fact  that  there  is  no 
possible  chemical  reaction  between  graphite  and  any  sub- 
stance found  in  boiler  feed  waters.  Any  action  that  might 
possibly  be  brought  about  that  might  be  considered  bene- 
ficial would  have  to  be  of  necessity  mechanical.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  graphite  to  permeate  through  any 
formation  in  the  way  of  scale  of  anything  like  ordinary 
density.  You  cannot  force  it  through  with  a  pressure  of  60 
will  probably  not  permeate  the  scale  in  practice  in  the 
boiler. 

"There  is  this  possibility.  If  you  could  get  into  the 
lb.  I  know.  If  you  cannot  force  it  through  that  way,  graphite 
boiler  and  with  a  brush  or  otherwise  polish  the  interior  of 
the  boiler  itself  as  is  done  on  a  stove  with  stove  polish,  it 
would  possibly  smooth  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  there- 
fore prevent  for  awhile  the  adhesion  of  the  particles  of 
scale.  But  try  to  do  that  on  a  wet  surface  and  you  will 
find  you  are  up  against  a  very  difficult  job.  And  when 
applied  to  dry  metal,  graphite  does  not  last  long  in  contact 
with  water.     Consequently  it  cannot  last  long  in  a  practical 

way." 

In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry,  May,  1916,  H.  K.  Benson  and  O.  A.  Hougen 
describe  experiments  at  the  University  of  Washington.  They 
say,  "Graphite  has  no  effect  in  holding  suspended  matter." 

Some  time  ago  a  piece  of  peculiar  looking  boiler  scale 
or  deposit  which  had  been  removed  from  a  Stirling  water 
tube  boiler  was  shown  to  the  writer.  One  of  the  flues  had 
been  burned  and  upon  examination  this  piece  of  scale  was 
found.     The  material  was  a  very  hard,  black  amorphous 


From  this  analysis  it  would  appear  that,  first  a  mixture 
of  calcium  sulphate,  calcium  carbonate,  and  magnesium 
hydroxide,  with  a  small  amount  of  silica  had  deposited  in  the 
usual  manner.  Then  due  to  this  sulphate  deposit  the  tube 
became  overheated  at  this  point,  not,  however,  to  the  maxi- 
mum. This  overheating  resulted  in  a  decomposition  of  the 
calcium  sulphate  as  shown  by  the  equation. 

CaS04=Ca3   +    CaO 

This  SO3  (sulphuric  anhydride)  then  with  the  water 
formed  an  acid  which  attacked  the  iron  and  formed  iron 
sulphate.  This  iron  sulphate  with  more  or  less  carbon 
dioxide,  formed  a  deposit  of  iron  hydrates  and  carbonate. 
As  the  deposit  became  larger  the  overheating  became  more 
pronounced  and  due  to  the  graphite  present,  finally  as- 
sumed very  high  temperatures.  These  high  temperatures 
and  the  graphite  reduced  some  of  the  iron,  so  that  a  mixture 
of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  was  formed,  and  it  happened 
that  they  were  present  in  just  the  proper  amounts  to  form 
Fe3  O,. 

The  temperature  attained  in  this  case  must  have  been 
very  high  and  it  readily  can  be  seen  that  it  was  very  danger- 
ous to  operate  this  boiler.  Howver,  it  is  unlikely  that  an- 
other case  like  this  would  occur  again,  especially  going  to 
the  extremes  this  one  did.  However,  one  can  see  the  danger 
of  having  something  in  a  boiler  which  is  liable  to  deposit 
on  the  flues. 

Another  piece  of  boiler  scale  from  a  stationary  engine 
boiler,  which  did  not  carry  such  a  high  pressure  as  the  pre- 
ceding one,  was  examined.  This  scale  was  grayish  in 
color,  very  friable,  and  easy  to  remove  from  the  boiler. 
Graphite  could  be  seen  permeating  the  scale  throughout. 

The  analysis  was  as  follows: 

Water    0.14  per  cent 

•Ignition    loss    18.76  per  cent 

Silica     3.52  per  cent 

Iron    and    alumina 1.38  per  cent 

Calcium   oxide    39.46  per  cent 

Magnesium    oxide    4.99  per  cent 

Sulphuric    anhydride    31.94  per  cent 

Total     99.19  per  cent 

•The  ignition  loss  contained  about   1   per  cent  free  graphite. 

Careful  inquiry  showed  that  the  scale  formation  in  the 
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To   Act  on  One  Part  of 

Calcium  carbonate  a?  bicarbonate,  Ca  COj 

Calcium    sulphate,    Ca  SO* 

(.'alcium  chloride,   Ca  Clg 

Magnesium  carbonate  as  bicarbonate,   MgCOj. 

Magnesium    sulphate,    Mg  SO4 

Magnesium  chloride,   Mg  Clg 

Carbon    dioxide,    CO-j 

Sulphuric   acid,    Hs  SOi. 

Hydrochloric  acid,   H  Cl 
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3.441 
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6.440 
4.735 
5.802 
7.667 
5.367 
6.779 


Note. — This  table  is  based  upon  100  per  cent  pure  materials.     These  chemicals  are  rarely  over  100  per  cent  pure,  consequently  a  proportionately 
larger  amount  must  be  used  than  is  shown  on  the  table. 


looking  mass.     It  was  also  attracted  by  a  magnet.     The 
analysis  of  the  scale  showed: 

Graphite    None 

Silica,    SiOa 1.36  per  cent 

Magnesium    oxide.    MgO 3.66  per  cent 

Sulphuric  anhydride.*  SO.,    21.73  per  cent 

Calcium    oxide,    CaO 21.19  per  cent 

Metallic   irc.r.    Fe 50.65  per  cent 

Upon  recalculation  to  the  possible  combinations  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  combination  appeared: 

Silica 1 .36  per  cent 

Magnesium  oxide    3.66  per  cent 

Calcium    sulphide    19.58  per  cent 

Calcium  oxide    5.95  per  cent 

Ferroso- ferric    oxide    69.95  per  cent 


boiler  was  not  lessened,  however,  the  scale  was  changed  from 
a  very  hard  character  to  a  rather  soft  mushy  one.  The 
use  of  graphite  was  discontinued  in  this  case  as  unsatis- 
factory. These  and  some  other  similar  experiences  have 
convinced  the  writer  that  graphite  should  never  be  placed 
in  a  boiler  to  stop  corrosion  or  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
scale. 

Class  III.     Chemical  and  Mechanical  Action  Combined 

Under  this  head  all  kinds  of  mixtures  of  the  materials 
described  in  the  preceding  pages  are  used.  The  following 
are  some  actual  analyses  of  commercial  boiler  compounds: 
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(1)  A  bluish  green  liquid,  having  a  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action : 

Specific    gravity     1.40  per  cent 

Sodium     silicate     45.79  per  cent 

Copper    sulphate    1.69  per  cent 

Iron    and    alumina 0.17  per  cent 

Water     (by    diff.) 53.35  per  cent 

(2)  A  greenish  yellow  solid  material,  put  up  in  sticks 
about  1^  in.  by  1^  in.  by  12  in. 

Moisture  at   105  deg.   C 38.43  per  cent 

Organic    material,'  presumably    tannin    and    bind- 
ing   material     9.15  per  cent 

Sodium    silicate    7.00  per  cent 

Alkaline    chromate     6.45  per  cent 

Free    metallic    mercury 0.62  per  cent 

Sodium  carbonate    (by   diff.) v.>.*^...  38.35  per  cent 

(3)  Volatile — probably    spent    tan    liquor 52.83  per  cent 

Organic — probably   spent   tan   bark 15.31  per  cent 

Residue   sodium    carbonate 30.82  per  cent 

(4)  Moisture      9.69  per  cent 


(15)  Pure  graphitic  iron  and  one  to   four  per  cent  of  zinc. 

(16)  Glycerol    15  per  cent  solution 

Oleic  acid   Ji  Pa^^s 

Petroleum     •  •   20  parts 

(17)  Zinc  and  zinc  alloys  and  leather 

(18)  Benzine,  lamp  black,  animal  fat,  lard  or  horse;  and  tallow. 

(19)  Graphite    ^  <"• 

Soda 30  oz. 

(20)  "A    pulverized    carbonaceous   material    mixed    and   incorporated    with 
a  saline  solution." 

(21)  Sodium  phosphate  and  tannin. 

(22)  1  qt.  water. 

3  lb.  whiting. 
j4Jb.  soda  (caustic). 
yi  lb.  soap  powder. 
'A   lb.  borax. 

(23)  Sodium  amalgam    . .  .■•^-■>i>i  .f, .-. 15  per  cent 

Tannin 10  per  cent 

Kerosene ■•    10  per  cent 

Whale  or  seal  oil  to  emulsify. 

Caustic  soda    15  per  cent 

Dextrin     25  per  cent 

Sodium  phosphate    IS  per  cent 

Water     10  per  cent 

(24)  CioH»   ,nophthaIene)    in    ga«oline    or    naphtha    or    other    light    hydro- 
carbon oil. 


TABLE    III 

Cost  of  Chemicals   Required  to  Act  on   One  Pound  of   Each  of 

To  Act  on  One  Pound  of 


THE  Vajlious  Detri. mental  Scbsta.nces   in   Water 
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Calcium  carbonate  as  bicarbontc,   Ca   CO3 35  3.17             3  38 

Calcium  sulphate,  Ca  SOi 2!3S             2!48 

Calcium  chloride,  Ca  CI2 2.88             3!04 

Magnesium   carbonate  as  bicarbonate,   Mg  (TOj 42  3!77             4!o2 

Magnesium    sulphate,    Mg  SO4 29  2.66             2  81 

Magnesium    chloride.    Mg  CI2 3.36             3^55 

Carbon    dioxide,    CO2 80  7.21              7!67 

Sulphuric    acid,    H-SO 36  3!23             3!44 

Hydrochloric    acid,    HCl 97  8.68             4  63 

Under  price  per  lb.,  on  this  table,   the  materials  in  Table   II   have  been 
Sodium  silicate  is  not  shown  on  this  table  on  account  not  being  able  to 

Metallic    aluminum     3.93  per  cent 

Inert     material     71.63  per  cent 

Graphite     13.75  per  cent 

This  material   was  claimed  to  be  as  follows: 

Aluminum      5       per  cent 

Graphite     87       per  cent 

Pumice     8       percent 

(5)   Moisture      16.79  per  cent 

Sodium  carbonate    50.72  per  cent 

Inert    material     1.67  per  cent 

Graphite 9.35  per  cent 

^'«'"''<=       {Set/    21.47percent 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  patented  boiler  compounds : 

(1)  75    parts   tri-sodium    phosphate. 

8   parts   ammonium   sulphate. 

17  parts  soda  ash. 

(2)  6  parts  zinc  dust. 
48  parts  soda  ash. 

18  parts  bark  extract. 
10  parts   dextrin. 

4  parts  graphite. 
14  parts   water. 

(3)  Sodium    carbonate 64  per  cent 

Tri-sodium   phosphate    15  per  cent 

Dextrin  or  starch 1  per  cent 

Tannin  compound    ««.:.t<i.^.V.   10  per  cent 

(4)  70  parts  di-sodium  phosphate.  ';  ;' 
20  parts  borax. 

10  parts    sodium   carbonate. 

(5)  70  parts  sodium    phosphate. 
20  parts  borax. 

19  parts   calcium   carbonate.  .    , '.  '. 

(6)  Soda  ash 4^^i~,.».,i,'ii ....  75  per  cent 

Meco  tannin  extract .'..-.y.^'^.t.'..... .   25  per  cent 

(7)  2  parts  H2O    (water).  ■,;'.■"•'■■• 

1   part  HCl    (hydrochloric  acid). 
0.01   part   Hg  CI2    (bichloride   of  mercury). 

(8)  "An  alkaline  hydroxide  and  catechu  together  with  an  organic  sub- 
stance containing  much  water,  such  as  potatoes,  are  heated  until  reaction 
ensues." 

(9)  Ninety-eight    per    cent    amorphous    graphite,    with    a    neutral    organic 

vehicle.  ,         ..  , 

(10)  "A  solution  of  saponin,  a  neutral  vegetable  oil,  such  as  eucalyptus 
oil,  a  basic  alkaline  salt,  and  an  inactive  vegetable  colloid  preferably  carra- 
geen jelly." 

(11)  Hog  lard  or  horse  fat 100  parts 

Pine   soot   or   graphite 3-19  parts 

Benzine  or  a  petroleum  or  mineral  oil 1-5   parts 

(12)  "A  mixture  of  soap  and  acid,  nitric  and  hydrochloric,  fat,  resin  and 
petroleum  oil."  ,.   ,  ,        v    . 

(13)  Naphthalene  in  causic  soda,  Glaubers  Salt  (Sadium  Sulphate)  in 
ammonia,  calcined  soda,  alum  and  ultra  marine." 

(14)  "Hydrochloric  acid  and  a  solution  of  bromide  in  potassium  bro- 
ir.ide  and  water.  Add  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphite,  sodium  carbonate,  or 
bicarbonate  to  remove  free  acid  and  bromine. 
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to   ICO  )ier  cent   purity   basis.      All   prices  are   shown  in  cents. 


secure  satisfactory  data  in  regard  to  percentages  of  Naj  Si  Oi  present. 


(25)   Animal    or    vegetable    charcoal,    coal    or    lampblack    in    combination 
with  caustic  soda  or  soda  ash. 

In  the  preceding  tables  the  items  shown  are  the  important 
points  that  should  be  considered  in  the  use  of  boiler  com- 
pounds. 

Before  going  into  the  use  of  a  boiler  compound  on  a  large 
scale,  the  composition  of  the  ccnnpound  should  be  ascertained, 
and  its  value  in  removing  the  scale  and  acid  materials  should 
be  determined.  The  cost  of  the  compound  should  be  ccrai- 
pared  with  the  cost  of  treatment  with  lime  and  soda  ash 


TAliLE   II 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Chemicals  in  Effect  Jancaiy  1.   1919 

Lime.  88  per  cent $11.05  ton 

Soda  ash,  98  per  cent 58.60  ton 

Caustic  soda,  76  per  cent  Nai  O. 4.15  cwt 

Sodium   phosphate .04  lb. 

Sodium  silicate,   49   deg.    Baume .02  lb. 

Sodium   fluoride    .17  lb. 

Barium  hydrate,  54  per  cent .ig  jb. 

Barium  carbonate,  97  per  cert 65.00  ton 

Barium  chloride    70.00  ton 

Boras     08  "4  lb. 

Tannic   acid    (commercial) .65  lb. 

In   all   cases  lowest   quotations   are   given. 


in  a  regular  treating  plant.  The  labor  in  applying  the 
compound  should  also  be  compared  with  the  labor  of  operat- 
ing a  regular  treating  plant.  — 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  when  using  a  boiler 
compound,  the  only  way  in  which  the  scale  can  be  removed 
is  by  blowing  down.  Blowing  down  wastes  water  and  steam 
which  has  been  brought  to  boiler  temperature  at  the  expense 
of  coal. 


No  Bolshevism  There. — Railwa5men  in  Southern  Italy 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  prime  minister  offering  to  give  the 
state  an  additional  hour's  work  a  day  in  order  to  increase  the 
country's  production. — Great  Western  Railway  Magazine, 
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Scientific  Development  of  the  Locomotive* 

Factors  Affecting   the   Cost   of  Maintenance   and 
Operation  Analyzed  and  Improvements  Suggested 

By  JOHN  E.  MUHLFELD 


f 


MARK  I'D  j)r(jiires.s  has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
the  steam  kcomotive  as  the  result  of  superior  engi- 
neering ability,  and  the  results  have  in  many  respects 
been  exceedingly  effective.  This  progress,  however,  has  been 
confined  largely  to  an  increase  in  size,  weight,  evaporating 
capacity  and  hauling  j)ower,  and  while  the  general  use  of 
superheaters  and  firebox  baffle  walls  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  substantially  assisted  in  improving  sustained  boiler 
capacity  and  increasing  thermal  efficiency  as  well  as  in 
keeping  the  steam  locomotive  in  advance  of  the  electric  loco- 
motive, the  opjx)rtunity  for  further  improvement  in  thermal 
and  machine  efficiency  and  to  reduce  smoke,  cinders,  sparks 
and  noise  is  untold. 

The  desiderata  in  a  steam  locomotive  may  be  summed  uj^ 
as:  a  reasonal^le  first  cost;  maximum  capacity  for  the  service 
within  roadway  weight,  curvature  and  clearance  require- 
ments; ability  to  handle  the  heaviest  gross  tonnage  practi- 
cable at  the  highest  permissible  speed;  positive  control  of 
mechanical  operation;  economy 
as  regards  fuel  and  water  con- 
sumption a-nd  repairs;  mini- 
mum manual  labor  for  road 
and  terminal  handling;  con- 
struction of  the  least  number 
of  parts,  and  capacity  to  per- 
form continuous  mileage  with- 
out failure. 

Mcxlern  types  of  steam 
locomotives  fulfill  quite  satisfactorily  all  of  these  require- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  wastefulnes  in  fuel,  water  and 
steam  consumption,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  thermal  efficiencies  now  obtained  are  only  from  50  to 
65  per  cent  at  the  boiler,  from  60  to  75  per  cent  for  the  com- 
bined boiler  and  superheater,  and  from  4  to  6  per  cent  at 
the  drawbar.  Tiiese  a-*  compared  with  thermal  efficiencies 
of  from  3  to  5  per  cent  at  the  drawljar  of  an  electric  loco- 
motive,  18  to  1^)  per  cent  at  the  switchljoard  of  a  modern 


Mr.  Muhlfeld  describes  many  radical  innova- 
tions that  are  being  incorporated  in  the  design  of 
a  new  freight  locomotive  and  analyzes  the  de- 
fects of  present  types  of  construction. 


*.\hstract  of  a  paier  presented  at  the  annual  meetinj?  of  the  -American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Owing  to  the  length  of  Mr.  Muhlfeld's 
paper,  it  is  not  possible  to  publish  it  in  full  in  this  issue.  The  sections 
f^ealinK  with  the  generation  and  utilization  of  steam  will  appear  in  next 
month's    issue. 


Steam-electric  central  power  station,  25  to  30  per  cent  for 
internal-combustion  engines,  and  40  to  45  per  cent  as  claimed 
for  the  full  range  of  from  one-quarter  to  full  load  for  com- 
bination internal-ccmbustion  and  steam  motors. 

The  increase  in  the  first  cost  and  in  the  cost  for  labor, 
fuel,  material  and  supplies  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  steam  locomotive  has  been  most  marked  during  the 
past  ten  years,  particularly  since  the  war.  It  is  now  being 
operated  and  maintained  by  highly  paid  enginemen  and 
mechanics,  with  high-priced  materials  and  supplies,  and 
the  machine  and  its  performance  must  be  brought  up  to  a 
more  respectable  basis  of  engineering  efficiency  if  it  is  to  be 
perpetuated. 

Ihe  supporting  data  of  this  paper,  which  apply  to  the 
United  States,  pre.sent  the  reasons  why  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  steam  locomotive  should  embrace  the  following 
changes  which  are  now  being  embodied  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  type  of  locomotive,  the  first  of  which  it  is  planned 

to  have  in  regular  service  in 
1920:  a.  steam  at  a  pressure 
of  al)out  350  lb.  to  be  em- 
ployed, superheated  about  300 
deg.  P.;  b,  improved  boiler, 
furnace  and  front-^nd  design 
and  appliances;  r,  greater  per- 
centage of  adhesive  to  total 
weight,  and  a  lower  factor  of 
adhesion;  d,  more  efficient 
methods  of  combustion;  r,  use  of  exhaust  steam  heater  and 
flue-gas  economizer  for  boiler  feedwater;  /,  better  steam  dis- 
tribution and  utilization;  ^,  reduced  cylinder  clearances  and 
back  pressure;  h,  lighter  and  properly  balanced  recipro- 
cating and  revolving  parts;  i,  lower  heat,  frictional  and 
wnd-resistance  lo.sses;  ;,  improved  safety  and  time,  fuel 
and  labor-saving  devices. 

Reasons  for  Perpetuation  of  the  Steam  Locomotive 
Much  more  has  been  said  and  written  during  the  last  few 
years  alxiut  the  electrification  of  the  steam  roads  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  fuel  and  labor  saving  and 
ron.servation,  l)ut  practically  nothing  has  been  set  forth  as  to 
the  possibilities  to  accomplish  much  greater  results  per  dol- 
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lar  of  investmt'nt  und  operating  cost  by  a  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  steam  locomotive.  As  the  average  use  of  power 
at  any  considerable  load  factor  is  for  only  8  hours  per 
day,  and  as  there  is  more  or  less  irregularity  in  the  demand, 
due  to  the  small  use  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  avail- 
able water  power  would  be  used  only  about  2,400  out  of 
possible  8,760  hours  per  annum,  or  about  27  per  cent  cf  the 
time,  so  that  the  remaining  73  per  cent  would  be  wasted. 
Therefore,  where  continuous  water  power  is  available  it 
should  l)e  diverted  to  the  special  requirements  cf  large  an-l- 
regular  amounts,  such  as  in  electro-chemical  and  metallur- 
gical processes,  in  order  that  this  waste  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

'I  he  methods  at  present  employed  for  generat'ng  electric 
power  from  fuel  in  large  modern  central  power  stations 
represent  from  18  to  1^  per  cent  thermal  efficiency,  and  as 
the  investment  cost  for  a  steam  plant  is  from  one-third  to 
one-quarter  of  that  for  a  water-power  development,  the  same 
total  investment  would  produce  from  three  to  four  times  as 
much  power  from  a  steam  plant  as  could  be  secured  from  a 
hydroelectric  plant. 

Complete  electrification  of  some  portions  of  the  large  trans- 
continental trunk  lines  has  been  effected,  all  of  which  are 
representative  of  progressive  engineering  skill,  but  reliable 
reports  and  statistics  available  have  not  proven  the  actual 
operating  economies  predicted,  and  with  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  the  electrical  art  numerous  objections  present 
themselves,  among  which  may  be  noted:  a,  prohibitive  capi- 
tal and  non-productive  cost  per  mile  for  road,  equipment 
and  facilities;  h,  non-interchangeable  equipment  adaptable 
to  certain  electric  zones  only;  c,  entire  operation  dependent 
upon  single  power  plants  and  transmission  systems;  d,  widely 
varying  load  factors — dependent  upon  business  conditions— - 
requiring  enormous  outlay  to  meet  uncertain  peak  movement 
and  emergency  conditions;  e,  complication  and  congestion  of 
road  and  terminal  trackage  with  transmission  and  contact 
lines;  /,  first  cost  from  five  to  ten  times,  and  operating  cost 
from  two  to  three  times  that  of  steam;  g,  liability  for  com- 
plete tie-ups  due  to  storms,  snow,  sleet,  rain  and  short-cir- 
cuits. 

Any  general  plan  to  electrify  the  steam  roads  to  meet  other 
than  terminal  and  trunk-line  congestion  conditions,  at  an 
absurd  cost,  would  mean  lack  of  efficiency  and  prohibitive 
financing,  which  would  result  in  bankruptcy  for  most  of  the 
railroads  affected  and  in  a  further  burden  upon  the  public. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  a  source  of  real  danger  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  these  transportation  systems,  as  to  discard  steam 
locomotives  where  coal  or  oil  is  available  and  can  be  l)urned 
with  efficienc),  comfort  and  economy,  represents  absolute 
waste. 

Proposed  Order  of  Development  of  the  Steam  Locomotive 
The  opportunity  for  steam  locomotives  to  produce  economv 
by  increasing  train  loads,  reducing  transportation  and  me- 
chanical delays  and  saving  fuel  and  labor,  is  enormous. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  steam  locomotive  assembly  are 
the  boiler,  engine,  running  gear,  tender  and  special  appli- 
ances, and  the  functioning  of  these  parts  in  operation,  jointly 
or  independently,  will  involve  particular  factors  that  are 
capable  of  scientific  development,  viz. : 

1  Design,   Material   and   Workmanship. 

2  Adhesive  Weight,  Tractive   Power  and   Factor  of  Adiiesiou. 

3  Tracking,   Curving   and    Riding. 

4  Boiler  Feedwater. 

5  Hoiler-Feedwaler   Purifying. 

6  Fuel. 

7  Combustion. 

8  Boiler-Water   Circulation. 

9  Ileal   Radiation.   Convection  and   Conduction. 
10  Steam    Generation. 

U  Steam-Pressure    Increase. 

12  Steam    Superheating. 

13  Steam    Distribution    and    I'tili^ation. 

14  Waste-Heat  Distribution  and  Utilization. 

15  Friction   and  Resistance. 

16  -Acceleration. 

17  Deceleration. 

18  Lubrication. 

19  Insulation. 


20  Safety   .\ii;)liances. 

21  Siiecial    .Xprliances. 

22  Power    for    Accessories. 
2Z  Time    Saving. 

24  Fuel    Saving. 

25  Labor   Saving. 

The  supporting  data  relating  to  the  improvement  of  these 
factors  are  presented  below : 

Design,  Material  and  Workmanship 

Only  ijy  greater  refinement  in  construction  can  requisite 
operating  results  be  produced  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of 
equipment  supplies  and  labor.  Therefore  the  designing 
sh(;uld  now  be  done  along  more  scientific  lines  through  the 
ubstitution  of  boiler,  cylinder  and  drawbar  horsepower  and 
drawbar  pull  calculations  for  tractive  power;  thermal  efn- 
ciency  for  evaporation  results;  distributed  for  centralized 
thrusts,  .^trains  and  stresses;  light,  high-grade  alloy  and 
iiigh-carbon  steels  and  other  metals  for  heavy,  low-grade 
plates,  forgings  and  ca.'^tings;  and  in  the  more  general  use 
i.i  high-grade  engineering  practice  in  lieu  of  rule-of-thumb 
methods. 

In  the  modern  high  capacit}'  locomotive  it  is  necessary 
that  certain  parts  be  made  as  light  as  passible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  items  of  fatigue  and  shock  of  metals  due  to 
continued  vibrations  and  impact  as  well  as  of  inherent  com- 
binations of  weakening  chemical  and  physical  characteris- 
tics, are  responsible  for  many  sudden  failures  of  staylx)lts, 
plates,  springs,  a.xles,  crankpins,  tires,  pistcn  and  main  rods, 
frames  and  like  parts  that  are  subject  to  reversal  of  stresi' 
or  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  repeated  and  localized  loads. 
As  it  has  been  Ibund  that  the  elastic  limit  is  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  fatigue  strength,  these  factors  require 
that  further  careful  research  and  study  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  upon  a  reliable  quick  test  that  will 
insure  against  unsuitable  material  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion. 

The  same  degree  of  refinement  applies  equally  to  work- 
manship for  construction  and  upkeep,  which  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  same  standard  as  obtains  in  other  ma- 
chinery that  is  producing  mere  efficient  and  economical  power 
for  other  modes  cf  travel. 

Adhesive  Weight,  Tractive  Power  and  Factor  of  Adhesion 

Adhesive  Weight.  In  the  ideal  locomotive  all  of  the  weight 
is  carried  on  the  driving  wheels  for  utilization  as  tractive 
power.  The  extended  use  of  non-productive  trailing  wheels 
and  the  four-wheel  leading  truck  has  liecome  an  expensive 
fashion  in  that  it  has  greatly  reduced  the  percentage  of  total 
engine  weight  on  drivers  for  adhesive  purposes.  For  ex- 
ample, where  a  modern  Mikado  type  locomotive  will  average 
75  per  cent  adhesive  to  tct  d  engine  weight,  a  modern  C^on- 
solidation  will  run  as  high  as  92  per  cent,  thereby  utilizing 
much  more  of  its  weight  to  produce  drawbar  pull,  hauling 
power  and  earning  capacity. 

Boiler  design  and  weight  distribution  .should  be  .so  cor- 
related to  the  running  gear  as  to  make  the  use  of  trailer 
wheels  unnecessar>-  except  where  requ'rcd  by  wheel  load 
limitations,  and  with  the  more  recent  improvement  in  con- 
stant resistance  leadint:  truck  designs  any  four-wheel  ar- 
rangement, except  fcr  high-speed  passenger  service,  should 
be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Tractive  Pouer.  In  calculating  tractive  power  the  usual 
practice  is  to  use  85  per  cent  of  the  indicated  boiler  pressure 
in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  two  and  three-cylinder  single  expansion, 
and  52  per  cent  for  two  and  four-cylinder  compound  engines. 
However,  for  a  superheated  steam  locomotive  the  use  of  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  indicated  boiler  pressure  should 
receive  due  consideration  when  making  tonnage  rating  sched- 
ules before  the  train  load  is  finally  determined  upon,  as 
dynamometer  tests  have  indicated  that  as  high  as  92  per  cent 
for  two-cylinder  single  expansion  locomotives  is  permissible 
for  train-loading   jjurposes. 

Factor  of  Adhesion.      In  the  same  way  that  the  leading 
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Factors   Affecting   the   Cost   of  Maintenance   and 
Operation  Analyzed  and  Improvements  Suggested 


By  JOHN  E.  MUHLFELD 


MAR  KID  pnirrt'ss  h;is  \)cvu  inado  in  the  dt'vclopim'nt  of 
'ill-  '>ti;ini  Icioniotivc  a-  tin-  rt-ult  of  >u|)tTi(ir  tiiLii- 
luiriiii.'  aMlit}-.  and  the  roults  have  in  niaii\  res|)e(t> 
l)een  exceed mil'I}'  iffective.  This  prouress.  however,  has  l)een 
foiifined  laruely  to  an  increase  in  size,  wiii^ht.  evaporatin;; 
eapaeity  .md  liaulinL'  power,  and  wliile  the  general  use  oi" 
sui)erheater*  and  t'lreho.x  l»aftle  walls  durinn  the  past  ten 
years  ha-  -ul»>tantiall\  as>isted  in  ini])rovini;  >ustained  lioiler 
<;i|)a(it\  and  inirea>in<,'  thermal  eftu  ieney  as  well  as  in 
keeping'  tlu  >teani  Kr (iniotivt-  in  advance  of  the  electric  loco- 
motive, the  opportunit}  for  furtlur  improvement  in  thermal 
and  machine  efhciencx  and  to  rediue  smoke,  c  inders.  s|)ark~ 
and  noise  is  untold. 

-  Ihe  de.-iderata  in  a  >tiam  hjcomotivr  may  !)»•  >ummed  up 
as:  a  rea.Minalde  I'lrst  lost;  maximum  capacity  for  the  .-ervicr 

•  within    roadway    weiuht.    curvature    and    clearance    recjuirc - 
ment-:    al)ilit\    to  handle  the  heaviest   yross  tonnai^e  |»ract!- 
calile   al    the    hiLrhe-t    permissilile   >peed :    positive   control    oi 
mechanical  ojieration;  economy 
.;is  regards  fuel  and  water  con- 
sinnption    and    rcpair>;    mini- 
nunn    ni.inual    kilor    for    road 
'and    tc-rminal    handling    con- 
struction   of   tlu-    Ic.i-t    numl)cr 
of  [»arts;  and  c  ;ipac  it\    to  i>er- 
form  rontinuou-  milca^'c  with- 
out failure. 

-  Modern  t\  pc-  of  >team  ;•'■;•■.;••  ^  .  .  •"  ' 
kxomotives  fult'dl  i|uitc-  >ati>fai  torily  all  of  the-e  re<|uire- 
ment-.  with  the  t\cc|)ti«n  of  wa>tefulnc-  in  fuel,  watc-r  and 
.-«tcam  cc)ii>um|)liun.  a<  mav  Ir-  txatlurcd  from  the  tact  that 
tile  thermal  eftu  ienc  jes  now  oi»tainc(l  are  onl\  from  .^o  to 
f)5  fK-T  cent  at  the  I.niK  r.  from  (><•  to  7.^  pc-r  cent  for  the-  com- 
Iiined  hoihr  and  -uperheater.  and  frc  m  4  to  d  per  cent  al 
the  drawl.ar.  1  iu-v  a-  (cmpared  with  tliermal  cfhcienc  ie.- 
of  fnnn  /^  let  ^  \.v  uiit  at  the-  drawhar  of  an  electric  loco- 
motive-.   i>   to'.l*'   fier  cent   :!t   the   -wit.hloard   of  a   mcd'Tn 


Mr.    Muhlfeld    describes   many    radical    innova- 
tions that  are  being  incorporated  in  the  design  of 
a    new    freight    locomotive    and    analyzes    the    de 
fects  of  present  types  of  construction,    .^ 


•.Vhslfrii't '.lif  .  ;i.  jiai Vr  i'-r»--i»-nte<l  at  t?ie  .•ti'tT'ial  nn-fttnjf  nf  tlie  .\m«Tichti 
Sticiftj  of  M<i-ti:uiu;.il  Kiiginccrs.  Owint;  t<>  tin-  Icnatli  <if  Mr.  Muhlfeld"- 
paper,  it  is  j>»it  jHis-ylii^-  in  piiMisti  "t  in  full  in  this  i— -itc.  The  section- 
•  '••.■ilinur  wit!i  flicvt  ■  »'r;iti«>ti  ami  iitilizalinn  nf  .'i-.-ani  will  .iiipiar  in  iievt 
Uhilith's    is.sue.,-  ..        .■.■..■  .■  . 


steam-i  lectric  central  power  station.  J5  to  M)  per  cent  for 
internal-coml)U>tion  cmjines.  and  40  to  45  per  cent  as  claimed 
for  the  full  raniie  of  from  one-quarter  to  full  load  for  com- 
Itination  internal-cc.mhustion  and  >team  motors.  :.•,.;.. 
The  increa-^e  in  the  first  cost  and  in  tlie  cost  for  lahor. 
fuel,  material  and  supplies  for  operation  and  maiiUenance 
of  the  >team  locomc;tivj  has  i-een  mc!St  marked  during  the 
pa-t  ten  year>,  particularly  since  the  war.  It  is  now  heing 
operated  and  maintained  Ity  highly  jiaid  enginenien  and 
mechanics,  with  high-priced  materials  and  su|)plies,  and 
tile  machine  and  it-  performance  must  be  brought  up  to  a 
more  respectable  iiasi>  of  engineering  efficiency  if  it  is  to  be 
perpetuated. 

Ihe  supporting  data  of  thi>  i)aper.  which  apply  to  the 
Inilcd  State>.  pre-ent  the  reasons  why  the  general  im|)rove- 
iiunt  of  the-  -team  locomotive  should  embrace  the  following 
c  hange-  which  are  now  being  embodied  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  t\  pe  of  locomotive,  the  I'lrst  of  which  it  is  i)lanned 

to  have  in  regular  .-ervice  in 
l'^2():  ./.  steam  at  a  pre.-i.sure 
of  about  .>5()  lb.  to  he  eni- 
plo\ed.  superheated  about  .><)() 
(leg.  F.;  h.  imjiroved  boiler, 
furnace-  and  front-end  design 
and  appliances;  r,  greater  per- 
centage of  adhesive  to  -total 
we-iglit.  and  a  lower  factor  of 
■  "■  ■ -^ -•'/•' ■■^v  (/,     more     efficient 

method-  of  co-mbu-tion :  r.  u-c-  of  e\hau-t  -team  beater  and 
llue-g.i-  cionc.mi/er  for  boiler  feedwater;  f.  better  >team  di-- 
liibution  and  iitiii/ation;  :^,  reduce-d  cylinder  clearances  and 
back  jire— ure;  //,  lighter  and  properly  balanced  recipro- 
'atiu!,'  and  revolving  Mart-:  /.  lower  Jieat.  frictional  and 
w  nd-re-i-tance-  lo,-.-e>:  /.  im|)roved  safetv  and  time,  fu'  1 
aiKi  labor->aving  device-. 

Reasons  for  Perpetuation  of  the  Steam  Locomotive 
Much  more  ha<  been  -aid  and  written  during  the  la-t  few 
\car-  aboiu  the  elec  tritu  aticai  of  the  -team  roads  of  the 
I'nited  .State-  for  the  purpo.^e  of  fuel  and  labor  .^aving  and 
< cn-ervation.  i)Ut  ])rac  tically  nothing  has  been  set  forth  a.-*  to 
the  po— ibilitie-  to.  accompli-li  much  greater  results  |)er  d(>I- 
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"lar  ut  invoimmi  and  o|Kratinti  c(j>t  In'  a  scientific-  clcvclop- 
iiH-nt  of  tin-  steam  locomotive.     As  the  average  use  of  ])o\ver 

-at  an\  ccn.-ideralile  load  factor  is  for  only  iS  hours  |ter 
day.  anil  a.-  tliere  is  more  or  les<  irreicularit}  in  the  demand. 
due  to  the  small  use  on  Sunilays  and  holidays,  the  avail- 
al)le  water  ixiwer  \v(juld  he  used  only  about  2,400  (jut  of 
])o.ssil«le  .s.7o((  luuir.-  per  annum,  or  al.(;ut  27  per  ixnt  cf  tlu',  ; 
time,    so   tiiat   the    remaining   7.i    per  cuit    woukl   l;e   wastedV; 

-Therefore,    where    continuous    water    power    is    available    W 
:A\vx\\([   l.i   diwrted  to  xW   r])(.(ial   r^ijuiremcnts  (f  larue  an-i; 

■rcjj[ular  am(.unl>.  sucji  ;!•«  in  lOtn  tro-chemical  and  m.tallu;- 
iiical  proce»e-.  in  order  tliat  thi>  waste  may  be  reduced  to  ii 
minimum. 

I  he  metiiod-  at  present  cniplcjyi'd  h  r  ^eneratni;  clecirit 
|)()\vir  from  fiK'l  in  laru'e  modern  central  power  stati,(,iv.- 
represent  frcim  1(S  to  1*'  per  cint  thermal  efticiiiuy,  and  a- 
the  investment  *i,.'~t  for  a  steam  |)lant  i>  fn.m  cm-tliird  to 
on«'-<|uarter  of  that  for  a  water-|)ower  (kveh;|tment,  tlie  same 
total   invc-tment  woUld  ])roduce  frcim  three  to  four  time?  a> 

-Jiiuch  power  fnaii  a  .steam  j)lant  as  could  be  secured  from  a 

iixdroelectric   i)lant. 

Ccmplete  electriticaticn  of  some  portion.-  vA  the  lar<;e  tran  — 

-continental  trunk  lines  has  been  effected,   all  of  which   are 

'representative  of  progressive  enu;ineerin^  skill,   but  reliabk 
rej)orts   and    statistics   available   have   n(;t   proven   the   actual 
operatiiiLT    etcnomies    j)redicted,    and    with    the    present    un- 
settled state  of  the  electrical  art  numerous  objections  j)reseiu 

•'themselves,  amoni;  which  may  l)e  n(;ted:  a.  ])rohil)itive  capi- 
tal and  non-jirotku tive  cost  per  mile  for  road,  e(iuii)mcnt 
and  facilities:  \),  ]ion-interchan<feai)le  e(|ui])ment  adajttabk 
to  certain  electric  zones  only;  <•,  entire  ojjcration  dej)endent 

.■up<'n  single  power  plants  and  transmission  systems;  </.  widelx 
var\inu  load  factor.^ — dependent  upon  business  condition  — - 
re<]uirinu  inc.rmous  outlay  to  meet  uncertain  ])eak  movement 
and  emeriienty  condition.-;  r,  complication  and  coULje-tion  (if 

J;  rcKid  and  terminal  trackage  with  transmission  and  c<;ntat  I 
lines;  /.  first  cost  fr(,m  tive  to  ten  time.-,  and  operating  cost 
from  two  to  three  t'mes  that  of  steam;  ;^,  liabilitx    f<;r  c(  m- 

:  plete  tie-up-  due  to  storms,  snow,  sleet,  rain  and  short-cir- 

;.euits.       ■-^■/'..../.■m-   ,r  v-,*-.  ■  v  .;  • ;  '.-;,  '''.'.^  'vV---;  -..:;■:>  ■;;;.l/.^C 

;       .\n\  general  plan  to  electrify  the  .-team  roads  to  meet  other 

.than  terminal  and  trunk-line  conijestion  conditions,  at  an 
al).-urd  cost,   would  mean   lack  of  efficiency  and   prohibitive 

-  financini:.  which  w<;uld  result  in  l)ankrui)tcy  for  most  of  the 

r- railroads  affected  and  in  a   further  burden  u|)on  the  public. 

■  •In  tact,  it  wcadd  be  a  -ource  of  real  danger  to  the  rehaliili- 
.vtation  of   these   tran.-i>ortation   .-\stem.-.   as  to  di>card   steain 

locomotive-  where  c<nil  or  oil  is  available  and  can  be  burned 
•with   efficieni  \ .    comfort    and    economy,    repre.-^z-nt^-  al).-olute 
"\vaste. 

;    Proposed  Order  of  Development  of  the  Steam  Locomotive 

'J  he  (ip]i(Ttunity  fur  -team  locomcjtives  to  produce  econon:*  : 
by  increa^inL;  train   loads,   reducing  transportation  and  nw-- 

■  dianical  dela\ >  and  savins.;  fuel  and  kdxir.  is  enormous.      ; 

The  principal  parts  of  a  -tiam  locomotive  ass-.-mblv  are 
"";the  boiler,  enjzine.  runninj.;  ijear.  tender  and  s])ecial  appli- 
.  anc  es.  and  the  functionini;  of  these  parts  in  operation,  jointly 

or    independently,    will    involve    [varticular    factors    that    are 

caj)able  of  scientific  development,  viz.:      , 

1  Drsij!!].    M.itiri.il    .-mil    Workmansliiii.  :■'■',:'■ 

/''-.'■■        -  Aillifsi\e  NNiiulil.   'I'l  ;iitivc    I'l.ncr  ami    l";uIor  of   .\<Uu'sioii;    ;     \ 

'••••.  •'  J  r.'ickiiicr.    '."iirvini;    ami    l{i<(ini'.  -'  .  '■- 

'/'  '-         4  Iliiilt  r   Ftolwater.  ..•  '.  .      ■    ..'..'.'  '."   • '•  ■      .  ■■ - 

'■      •^'  .^  l!oitir-l\nIwaKT    I'lirifvin^.  .  .  ■.-■,■    ■■■■-'■ 

\:.';;  v.;    ;'6V;l;iK-K      -_\      •:'"■.'■•        '^      ^    ^. ':'.'.'.  '  '' V--  '"','•.' •    ..cV  ■■■;'"'■, -^  •■ '  •'•■'..■:■' 

:':■''-■.'  7  i'oiijlivistion.  '"  .'.;■■     .   '     '/      .  .'■ 

— .■     •■■       J*  ISiiiU  r  Wattr   <  i-iul.itinii.  ,    ■    ;.    ..-.-■• 

•^    .'.  •       <»  Hiat   i'.;iili;ai'(iii.    ("oiivectiini   ati.l    (iiinliHlii'ii.    '•■■...  •  ' 

..'.  .■■■.!•>  >*tt  am    <  kiitration.  '  ,   .  •.     ,-.  -.         ..       V      .■■.-•      ■.  •  -  . 

•  .  ,     1 1  Stcaiii-IVissiiro    liatcasi'.  -'  '.  ■  '■/■  '■■■,    ;•. 

..'.;-.'         \1  Stf.iin    Stipi-t  lu;itmt;.  ■'■,-■:    _  .'.■•"  ;    ' 

.'■.,•.  y.        1  .V  Stt-aiii    I)i>lril)iiti'  II    aii'l    I 'I'li/atinii.  ■;       •■;■■.■..■.  •  ' 

•.'..•  14  W.i.vtt   llial    |ii-tril>titi(iii   an.'   I't'liz-ilion.  .  .\.  .   J:    . 

■'    •  •  15  I'viitioi.    .'ii'il    Kt  »i-t.imi'  \':_      .,''    '.■  ■.,'..•  ^ 

■,  "i.         "J  .\icii<  r;iti<  II.  .  .     ■      .•■-.•..■.         ■■       -;•;■" 

..     ■'■        1"  T)<i<ki;ifii'n.  '     -     ;  •  .      ,  •-     ■.■;•■■.-•..- 

:    '-■■■    .      IS  Lubrication.        ,.  .  •  .../■'"■■"  ^        ■■.'      .    . 

:.•..:■-.      f*  Insulation,  .  '■     •  .     ~,  ';  '  .■  '  :   '  '.•  .  .- 


.    ~.       JIl      Spcvial    .Vfuliautcri.  ;  ■  ':■'.-;■  ■. :  ■'      '/'■'.'■:'■  '■    T-'v.       '''' ■ 

.22     INiutr  :  fiiT    Ajtcs.^irifS.  -■■•.:,•■'•;'    -.:..■     '■;    ■■  .'       •',:.'     .  .'' 

^•^  :  '' '"'V    Saviiii;.   \            -  <.:  •'!■■.:?;■  ■'./;      -^v     '•"-■■  1^   •■'   -'-'.'■' 

,.2-jr\  I'll.!    SavitiK.  '.''^  V;^'";    .■■"-'■'  ^    "-'.■     CI^'     "■■       -       ■'' 

25     l.;il)ci-   .S.nxiiii;.  "            •                                   -       • 

The  supportinL'  data  relatini;  to  the  ini^jrgvenient  of  the.-ie      . 
factor?:  are  [>resented  below;      ''  '''■'''''^''  '--:i-'' '   ■■■■■■^■'  ■:'.,'^-'y''  '-'s'    ■. 

.:;■.  •■:v:',  Design,  Material  and  Workmanship  :  •     .; ^ 

v>)nlr%  greater  refinement  in  construftiiin  <an  requisite  ; 
Dperat'Jisi  results  be  j)roduced  to  offset  the  increa.sed  v<)st  of  ■    .^ 

e«juii)ment    su])plies    and    labor.      Therefore    the    desienins;     , 
:sii»  ulo   now  be dnnc  alMii:  nu.Te  .Hientific  line-  tiircaiLiii  the.' 
u!  stitution  of  boiler.  (ylin<ler  and  drawbar  horsepower  and' 
drawbar  imll  ralcukiti(;ns  for  tractive  power;   thermal  efii-    ' 
I  ieiicy    for  'evaporali(jn    results ;    di-tributed   for   central i/ec! 
thrusts,    strains    and    -tresses;    liijht.    hiiih-nrade    alltiy    and 
hitih-carfion    rtccl>    and    otlur    nietals    for   heavy,    low-i^radc       ' 
plate.-,  f(;r<iiim>  and  ca.stinsis;- and  in  the  more  ueneral  use  --j 
t.f  liii:ii-irrade  ejniiiuerinn  practice  in   lieu  of  riile-of-tlium!).    . 
meiliod-.  , 

In    the   mcdern    hiu'h    ca|.acit\    Ice*, motive   it    i>   necessary  ...' 
that   (irtain   |-»art>   be   matle   as    liyht   as' |»nssil»|e.      On    tlie.>  ' 
otiier  hand,  the  items    if  fatigue  ami  shock  <;f  metals  due  to  ,. 
i-ontinued  v:i  raticn^  and  im])act  as  well  as  of  inherent  com-     ' 
bination-  of   weakeiiini;  chemical   and   jjhysical   characteris-    / 
tics,  are  responsible  for  many  sudden   lailures  of  staybolts,   ; 
|)late-.  -prinu:-.  axkr-.  crankpin.s  tires,  [listen  and  main  rod.s,     •: 
frames  and   like  p.iri-  lliat   are  sultjeit  to  reversal   (jf  >tre,-.- ,. 
(;r  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  repeated  aiul  localized  load.s.  '    ; 
.\.-  it  ha-  been  fouiuj  that  the  elastic  limit  is  not  neces.-arily      ■ 
re|)resentative  of  the   fatigue   -trent^th.   lhe.<e   factors   rctjuire 
that    further   careful    re-earch    aiul    .-tudy    be   made    for   the 
liurju.se  (jf  deieniTinini;  u].f)n  a  relable  (|uick  test  tliat  will 
insure  aiiain.-t  un-uital.lc  material  enteruiii  intcj  the  construc- 
tion.   "V- '■;•;.::  ■.■■       ':  ..■        ■    ::,^;.  ..;■';  v"•'^/■^•-•-•  ■■■■    -^  ■"^'  '  '  ■■\''' 

The  same  detjree  of  refinement   apj)lies  e(|ually  to  work-.    , 
manshi|>    for    lon-truction    and   .upkee[).    which    should    l>e      . 
brought   up   to   the    -ame   standard    a-  obtains    in   other   ma--  '. 
chinery  that  i-  pnxluciim  m<  re  efficient  and  ec(;noinical  power    ; 
for  other  mode>  (;f  travel.    •/     .  ^:-. . \ ^  •: •.    /  .. ■       v: -.-;-.     '-^.i  .V^  -■.  / 

Adhesive  Weight,  Tractive  Power  and  Factor  of  Adhesion      ;, 

Adhrsh'c  W'iiiihl.      In  tiie  ideal  locomotive  all  oi  the  weiglit  ;■ 
is  carried   on  the  drivini;   wheels   for   utilization   as   tractive 
power.      The  extended  u-e  of  non-productive  trailin.n  wheels 
and  the  fcmr-wheel  leadini:  truck  has  become  an  e.\|)ensive 
fashion  in  that  it  has  nreatl\   reduced  the  |>ercentaj;e  of  total 
eiiuine   weight   on   drivers    for   adhesive   purposes.      For  ex- 
ample, where  a  modern  Mikado  type  locomotive  will  averaufe 
75  per  cent  adhesive  to  t<  til  tniLrine  weiLJht.  a  modtrn  Con-    ' 
solidation  will  run  as  high  as  92  \)er  cent,  therein   utilizing 
mut  h  m<;re  c.i  its  weight  t«)  produce  drawbar  [mil.  hauling 
])<;v.er  and  earning  cajiacity. 

Boiler  (lesign  and  weight  distribution  should   be  so  cor-".; 
related  t<;  the  running  gear  as  ft>  iiKike  the  use  of  trailer;; 
wheels    unnecessar\    e.xce] it    where    rc(;u"red    b\     wheel    load 
limitation.-,  and  with  tlie  m<»re  recent   improvement  in  con-    -■ 
stant   Te>i>iance    lei, ding   truck   tlcsi^ns   any    four-wheel    ar-     '. 
,  rarrgtment,  e\ce^»lf<.r  high-speed  passenger  service,  .•should 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  . 

J'ruiiiic  I'ozLir.     In  calculating  tractive  ]w^wcr  the  usual 
practice  is  to  use  .S5  [vr  cent  of  the  indicated  boiler  pressure 
in  lb.' per  s([.  in.  for  two  and  three-cylinder  single  expansion,  ; 
and  52  ])er  cent  f<ir  two  and  four-cylinder  compound  engines. 
However,   hr  a  superheated   steam  loccmotive  the  use  of  a 
higher  percentage  of  the   indicated   boiler  pressure  should 
receive  due  cohsideratitav  wlu-n  nuiking  tonnage  rating  schecl-' 
ules   before   the   train    load   is    finally   determined    upon,    as; 
dynamometer  tc-t-  have  indiciit'  d  that  as  high  as  <)2  j)er  cent 
for  t\\()-c\lindcr  -ingle  expansion  locc;molive.s  is  [jermis.-ible 
for  train-loading   purposes^  ^;<  :  >  "V-^^  ■"   ' •■  '  ''■      '■'' 

Factor  of  iidiw'^wu.      In  the  .-ame  wav  that  the  leadin" 
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and  trailing  truck  type  of  locomotive  has  reduced  the  per- 
centage of  adhesive  weight,  so  also  has  it  increased  the  fac- 
tor or  ratio  of  adhesion,  due  to  the  "bridging  effect"  thus 
obtained  over  the  driving  wheels,  tending  to  release  the 
weight  on  the  latter.  Whereas  many  successful  Consolida- 
tion types  of  locomotives  are  now  operating  with  factors  of 
adhesion  of  from  3.55  to  4.0,  the  Mikado  types  will  usually 
range  from  4.0  to  4.5.  The  co-efficient  of  static  friction  or 
adhesion  between  driving  wheel  tires  and  verj'  dry,  clean 
rails  reaches  a  maximum  of  about  0.35,  and  for  moist, 
muddy,  greasy  and  frosty  rails  a  minimum  of  from  0.15  to 
0.20,  giving  factors  ranging  from  2.85  to  6.65. 

In  general,  the  factor  of  adhesion  should  be  as  low  as 
practicable  in  order  that  the  maximum  power  will  always 
be  available  to  start  trains  that  can  be  easily  handled  when 
in  motion  and  should  about  equal  the  ratio  between  the  lim- 
iting friction  in  pounds  and  the  weight  on  driving  wheels 
in  pounds,  which  for  average  dr)-  rails  is  from  3.5  to  4. 

Tracking,  Curving  and  Riding 

With  the  increased  length,  higher  center  of  gravity,  ex- 
tended front  and  back  overhang,  and  smaller  proportion  of 
spring-borne  weight  there  have  l>een  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come in  order  to  maintain  proper  tracking,  curving  and  rid- 
ing qualities  in  locomotives  of  great  power,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  these  have  been  met  with  unusually  satisf ac- 
tor}' results. 

Certain  changes  can  be  made,  however,  that  will  bring 
about  a  general  l^etterment  in  the  way  of  reduced  rolling, 
oscillation,  nosing  and  pounding,  namely,  reduced  spread  of 
cylinders;  more  uniform  distribution  and  ecjualization  of 
weight  over  driving  and  truck  wheels;  maximum  permissi- 
ble diameter  of  driving  wheels;  reduction  in  weight  of  re- 
volving and  reciprocating  parts  and  counterbalance  and 
proper  distribution  between  wheels;  improvement  in  constant- 
resistance  lateral-motion  devices;  more  uniform  cylinder 
pressures  when  using  steam  and  drifting;  and  greater  refine- 
ment m  control  of  end  play,  wheel  and  rail  clearances,  and 
tire-tread  coning. 

As  the  centrifugal  power  force  of  surplus  counterbalance, 
the  swinging  movement  of  spring-borne  weight  and  the  rota- 
tive force  on  the  crankpins  are  constantly  changing  in  com- 
bination with  speed  and  cut-off,  the  importance  of  giving 
particular  attention  to  all  of  the  foregoing  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Friction 

Friction.  Friction  due  to  oscillation,  concussion,  rolling, 
wheel  flanges  and  treads,  journals,  cylinders,  valves,  valve 
gear,  crossheads,  center  and  side  bearings,  coupler  side  play 
and  the  like  absorbs  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  powei 
developed  by  the   steam. 

Maximum  machine  efficiency,  or  ratio  of  drawbar  to  indi- 
cated horsepower,  is  usually  obtained  at  speeds  of  from  25 
to  50  miles  per  hour  and  ranges  from  80  to  85  per  cent, 
above  which  speeds,  due  to  increased  friction,  it  gradually 
decreases  to  about  70  per  cent  at  75  miles  per  hour.  For 
example,  with  a  locomotive  developing  about  2,000  hp.  at 
a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour,  about  325  hp.  would  be  lost 
in  internal  or  machine  friction. 

During  the  pa.-Jt  ten  years  the  increased  rigid  wheelbase 
and  axle  loads,  greater  lateral  rigidity,  larger  cylinders, 
valves  and  revolving  and  sliding  bearings,  substitution  of 
grease  for  oil  lubrication,  and  greater  number  of  frictional 
Darts,  have  tended  to  increase  the  machine  friction  and  con- 
sequently the  horsepower,  drawbar  pull,  the  steam  and  fuel 
losses. 

All  of  these  are  factors  that  should  receive  proper  con- 
sideration in  new  designs. 

Resistance 

Resistance.  Other  than  the  resistance  resulting  from  ma- 
chine friction,  the  locomotive  is  subject  to  those  due  to  grades, 


curves,  weather,  wind  and  head  air,  which  latter  is  more 
particularly  affected  by  the  general  design.  As  the  horse- 
power required  to  overcome  front  air  pressure  increases  with 
the  cube  of  the  speed  plus  the  resistance  due  to  the  "air  in 
motion,"  reduction  of  transverse  fiat  surfaces,  smoothing  off 
of  projections,  vestibuling  of  openings  and  use  of  general 
curves  parallel  to  the  natural  flow  of  the  air  should  be  care- 
fully considered  in  high  speed  locomotives,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  high  fuel  consumption  and  machine  friction  and 
the  relatively  small  proportion  of  drawbar  pull  available  for 
hauling  trains  at  high  velocities. 

While  the  complicated  design  of  a  steam  locomotive,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  application  of  its  accessories,  makes 
the  use  of  relatively  smooth  outside  surfaces  generally  im- 
practicable, still  much  has  been  done  along  this  line  on  some 
of  the  European  railroads  that  can  be  adopted  by  us  to  good 
advantage. 

Acceleration 

As  the  train  resistance  increases  and  the  drawbar  pull  of 
the  locomotive  decreases  due  to  speed,  acceleration,  rapidly 
becomes  a  diminishing  quantity.  Therefore  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite train  movement,  locomotives  should  be  designed  and 
adjusted  so  as  to  permit  of  the  highest  possible  rate  of  ac- 
celeration in  the  shortest  distance  after  starting,  in  order 
that  the  maximum  desired  running  speeds  can  be  reached  in 
the  minimum  of  time  during  which  the  greatest  evaporating 
capacity  of  the  boiler  is  available.  In  locomotives  designed 
with  trailer  wheels  a  great  deal  of  otherwise  available  adhe- 
sive power,  particularly  for  starting  and  acceleration  pur- 
poses, is  being  wasted  and  the  utilization  of  this  lost  adhe- 
sive weight  by  the  elimination  of  trailer  wheels,  or  by  the 
application  of  an  independent  means  of  power  for  their  pro- 
pulsion, would  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  start- 
ing and  accelerating  trains  to  speeds  of  from  15  to  20  miles 
per  hour. 

Deceleration 

Deceleration  is  as  much  a  factor  in  expediting  train  move- 
ments as  acceleration,  particularly  with  long  and  heavy  trains 
and  grades,  and  improved  brake-shoe  design,  material,  flexi- 
bility and  bearing  area  in  combination  with  clasp  types  of 
brakes  for  all  wheels  would  do  much  toward  providing 
greater  stopping  control  over  large  and  high  speed  steam 
locomotives  and  thereby  avoid  the  necessity  for  resorting  to 
the  use  of  the  engine  cylinder  back  pressure  to  produce  ade- 
quate braking  power  without  liability  for  skidding  and  flat- 
tening the  driving  wheels. 

Lubrication 

Valve  Oil.  The  usual  method  of  feeding  valve  oil  is 
through  a  steam-condensing  lubricator.  However,  this 
method  gives  an  irregular  feed  of  oil  to  engine  valves  and 
cylinders  if  no  change  is  made  in  the  adjustment  of  the  sight 
feeds  when  the  locomotive  is  at  rest,  working  with  a  light 
or  a  full  throttle,  or  drifting.  With  high  steam  pressures 
and  superheat  a  suitable  automatic  force-  food  lubricator, 
located  near  the  steam  chests,  with  individual  feeds  to  engine 
valves  and  cylinders  and  adjusted  to  insure  a  positive  and 
uniform  feed  of  50  per  cent  of  the  oil  to  each  of  the  valves 
and  cylinders  at  all  times  when  the  locomotive  is  moving, 
will  unquestionably  give  better  results. 

Piston  and  valve  rods  equipped  with  a  suitable  alumi- 
num-zinc lead  alloy  metallic  packing  should  not  require 
lubricators  or  swabs  e.xcept  on  roads  where  a  high  percentage 
of  drifting  obtains. 

Superheat  valve  oil  is  unnecessary-,  as  carbonization  of  oil 
is  due  to  air  admission  to  engine  valve  chests  and  cylinders 
when  their  temperature  is  greater  than  the  finish  point  of  the 
oil  used  and  is  also  aggravated  by  the  induction  of  gas  and 
cinders  through  the  exhaust  nozzle. 

The  results  of  tests  made  to  determine  the  resf)ective  co- 
efficients  of   friction  of  oil   and   grease-lubricated  journals 
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show  the  former  to  be  about  0.02  and  the  latter  about  0.03 
Therefore,  while  the  internal  or  machine  friction  of  the 
modem  locomotive  has  been  considerably  increased  due  to 
the  use  of  solid  lubricants  in  combination  with  relatively 
high  bearing  pressures,  and  the  wear  on  these  frictional  sur- 
faces has  been  materially  increased,  grease  has  nevertheless 
protected  bearings  that  would  otherwise  have  heated,  and  its 
use  will  no  doubt  be  continued  until  a  satisfactory  automatic 
force-feed  method  of  oil  lubrication  is  devised. 

Machinery  Oil  This  is  the  ideal  lubricant  for  wearing 
parts  not  subjected  to  excessive  concentrated  pressures  and 
temperatures,  and  should  be  employed  wherever  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  work,  proportion  of  parts,  or  method  of  appli- 
cation will  permit  of  its  use.  There  is  opportunity  for  much 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  development  of  a  more  satisfactor\- 
and  automatic  means  for  its  application. 

Insulation 

The  loss  of  heat  through  radiation  justifies  a  considerable 
expenditure  for  its  prevention,  and  the  most  practical  method 
for  reducing  this  waste  is  to  first  design  and  locate  the  heat- 
transmitting  parts  so  that  they  will  be  the  least  exposed  to 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  to  then  make  use  of  a  good 
non-conducting  lagging,  properly  applied. 

With  the  available  non-corrosive  heat-insulating  materials 
that  can  now  be  readily  molded  into  sectional  blocks  to  any 
form  and  size  desired  for  ready  application  and  removal, 
and  which  will  withstand  the  disintegrating  effects  of  heat, 
vibrations  and  concussions  incident  to  modern  locomotive 
operation,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  boilers,  fireboxes, 
steam  pipes,  valve  chests,  cylinders  and  heads,  air  pumps 
and  other  heat-radiating  accessories  or  parts  should  be  left 
exposed  in  the  way  they  generally  are,  with  the  resultant 
steam  and  fuel  losses. 

Safety  Appliances 

While  the  annual  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  personal  injury  accidents  chargeable  to  locomo- 
tive equipment  indicate  that  considerable  remains  to  be  done 
to  improve  safety  with  respect  to  boiler  fireboxes,  staybolts. 
flues,  tubes,  plugs,  studs,  blow-off  cocks,  water  gages  and 
grate  shakers;  injectors  and  connections;  lubricators;  squirt 
hose;  reverse  gears;  main  and  side  rods,  and  draft  gear,  a 
great  deal  in  this  direction  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  seven  years  through  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads 
and  the  locomotive  and  equipment  builders  with  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Commission  inspectors. 

Special    Appliances 

Tender  Trucks.  The  present  use  of  staggered  instead  of 
square  rail  joints  in  track  laying  results  in  considerable 
vibration  and  surging  of  tenders  when  first-class  track  sur- 
face and  alignment  are  wanting.  This  derailing  action 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  flexible  type  of  tender  truck,  such  as 
will  make  it  possible  for  each  wheel  to  always  follow  and 
remain  on  the  rail  with  which  it  is  in  contact  without  regard 
to  any  other  wheel  in  the  truck,  if  liability  to  derailment  is 
to  be  avoided. 

Truck  Wheels.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  there  were  954  derailments  on  the 
steam  railroads  during  the  year  1917  that  w'ere  due  to  broken 
flanges  and  broken  and  burst  wheels;  these  caused  damage 
to  railroad  property  amounting  to  $1,132,030,  and  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  16  and  the  injury  of  72  persons.  While 
these  reports  apply  to  both  loccmotiv'es  and  cars,  still  they 
indicate  the  urgency  for  improvement. 

With  increasing  wheel  loads  and  speeds  and  higher  and 
longer  braking  pressures  the  chilled- iron  and  cast  and  forged 
steel  wheels  must  not  only  be  of  the  best  design,  material 
and  construction  to  meet  the  most  severe  requirements  with 
a  proper  degree  of  safety,  but  the  weights  should  l>e  reduced 
to  an  economical  maintenance  and  operating  basis.  Chilled 
iron  and  forged  steel  wheels  have  become  particularly  noto- 


rious with  respect  to  non-productive  deadweight  resulting 
from  unsuitable  or  surplus  metal,  or  both,  and  necessit}-  will 
now  demand  an  early  betterment. 

Mechanical  Stokers.  Reports  indicate  that  stoker-fired 
locomotives  burn  from  10  to  40  per  cent  more  coal  than  those 
hand  fired,  which  includes  the  additional  coal  used  for  oper- 
ating the  stoker  equipment,  and  that  the  cost  for  stoker  re- 
pairs ranges  from  2  to  4  cents  per  locomotive  mile.  Also 
that  failures  occur  due  to  broken  stoker  parts,  foreign  mat- 
ter in  coal  and  wet  coal.  The  kind  and  preparation  of  fuel 
are  also  items  of  importance,  particularly  as  relating  to  low- 
volatile  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  considerable  progress  in  effi- 
ciency or  economy  will  be  made  in  the  stoker  firing  of  loco- 
motives in  combination  with  the  limitations  now  imposed  by 
burning  coal  on  grates  or  in  retorts  with  forced  draft,  and  this 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  steam  locomotive. 

.lir  Compressors.  Compressed  air  is  one  cf  the  most  ex- 
pensive mediums  for  producing  power,  particularly  when 
the  compressing  is  dene  by  the  single-stage  system  which  is 
still  in  use  on  the  majority  of  locomotives.  As  tlie  steam  is 
used  at  long  cut-off  and  the  heat  of  compression  is  dissipated 
and  represents  lost  work,  an  average  of  from  70  to  85  lb. 
of  saturated  steam  at  200  lb.  pressure  is  required  per  100 
cu.  ft.  of  free  air  compressed  to  from  100  to  130  11).  pres.^ure. 

For  air  pressures  of  100  lb.  and  over  a  cross-compound 
steam  and  two-stage  air  compressor  with  intercooler  l)etween 
the  air  cylinders  should  be  used.  This  will  easily  give  an 
equivalent  compressed-air  production  on  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  the  steam  consumption  which  results  can  be 
further  improved  by  the  use  of  superheated  steam. 

Main-Driving-Axle  Boxes.  These  are  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  serious  deficiencies  in  locomotives  of  great  power.  As 
any  change  in  the  alignment  of  the  main  driving  axle  or  an 
accumulation  of  lost  motion  therein  immediately  affects  the 
movem.ent  of  the  directly  or  indirectly  connected  main  and 
inside  rods,  valves  and  pistons,  it  is  most  important  that  this 
axle  be  kept  in  close  adjustment  at  all  times.  Increasing  the 
length  of  driving  boxes  and  the  various  means  devised  for 
applying  and  adjusting  the  crown  bearings,  hub  plates  and 
shoes  and  wedges  have  not  yet  produced  the  required  result, 
and  considerable  opportunity  for  improvement  still  remains. 

Lateral-Motion  Devices.  Restricting  the  lateral  movement 
over  leading  and  trailing  truck  and  driving  wheels  as  well  as 
in  tender  trucks  has  been  responsible  for  many  derailments 
and  much  wheel-flange  and  rail  resistance  and  wear,  par- 
ticularly with  modern  designs  of  locomotive*;  of  long  wheel- 
base  and  high  center  of  gravity.  Promising  results  have 
obtained  from  the  development  of  constant-resistance  lateral- 
motion  devices,  but  further  improvement  is  needed  along 
these  same  lines  to  meet  the  more  extended  rigid-wheelbase 
conditions.  > 

Throttle  Valves.  These  should  be  removed  from  the  boikr 
where  they  are  now  an  obstruction  to  making  boiler  insjiec- 
tions  and  are  inaccessible  for  inspection,  adjustments  and 

repairs. 

Power  for  Accessories 

Ihe  steam  locomotive  must  not  only  produce  superheated 
steam  for  the  development  of  drawbar  pull,  but  also  supply 
saturated  steam  to  various  accessories  of  its  own  and  for 
train  operation.  Not  only  has  the  use  cf  compressed  air 
been  found  to  be  most  expensive  for  the  working  of  the.-ie 
accessories,  but  the  reserve  supply  for  train  braking  has  been 
frequently  drawn  upon  for  their  operation.  As  power  re- 
verse gears,  fire  doors,  water  scoops,  coal  pushers,  ashpan 
doors  and  like  devices  can  be  equipped  for  steam  operation, 
such  substitution  offers  possibilities  for  less  drain  on  the 
boiler  and  much  needed  economy  in  the  cost  for  this  auxiliary 
power  production.  Moreover,  as  all  of  this  power  for  acces- 
sories is  produced  by  saturated  steam,  some  means  fcr  sub- 
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stituting  the  use  of  superheated-steam  for  those  purposes 
where  it  is  more  suitable  and  economicynJiould  he  given  due 
consideration. 

Time  Saving 

The  principal  time-saving  factors  other  than  speed  reduc- 
tions and  stops  necessary  to  take  on  and  set  off  business  and 
to  meet  roadway,  train-despatching  and  o[)erating  require- 
ments, may  be  stated  as:  a,  acceleration;  b,  deceleration; 
c,  mechanical  road  delays;  d,  mechanical  terminal  delays; 
e,  fueling;  /.  watering. 

Acceleration  and  Deceleration.  Much  time  is  to  be  gained 
in  quickening  the  starting  and  stopping  of  locomotives.  Any 
engineer  who  has  noted  the  length  of  time  usually  taken  to  get 
a  passenger,  freight  or  switching  locomotive,  either  light  or 
loaded,  under  headway  and  to  reduce  the  speed  for  a  stop,  will 
appreciate  what  this  may  amount  to. 

Mechanical  Road  Delays.  These  may  be  classed  as  due 
to  ?nginc.  fuel,  water  and  man  causes. 

With  the  adaptation  of  locomotives  best  suited  for  regional 
requirements  and  with  proper  improvements  in  design,  ma- 
terial, construction,  inspection,  testing  and  upkeep,  "engine 
causes"  can  practically  be  eliminated. 

Through  the  installation  of  modern  fuel-preparing  facili- 
ties, provision  for  adecjuate  tender  caj)acity,  adaptation  of 
locomotives  to  utilize  the  most  inferior  and  cheapest  fuels 
availal)le,  use  of  simplified  manual  means  of  firing,  and 
particularly  by  reducing  the  consumption  required  per  ])oiler 
horsej)ower  developed,  the  "fuel  causes"  can  be  substantially 
reduced. 

The  proper  systems  and  time  for  washing  out  boilers  and 
the  supplying  of  suitable,  treated  if  necessary,  boiler  water 
to  adequate  tender  tanks  will  dispose  of  "water  causes." 

"Man  causes"  can  best  be  avoided  through  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  men,  the  inauguration  of  proper  system- 
for  education  and  instruction,  and  by  e(iuij)ping  locomotives 
so  that  they  will  require  the  least  amount  of  arduous  work. 

Mechanical  Terminal  Delays.  These  are  due  principally 
to  sanding,  ashpan  and  fire  cleaning,  fire  building,  boiler 
washing,  firebox,  flue  and  smokelx)x  cleaning,  in«;pection. 
testing,  machinery  cleaning  and  repairs.  Of  these  delays 
those  due  to  ashpan,  fire,  firebox,  flue  and  smokebox  clean- 
ing are  the  most  prolonged  and  non-productive  and  can  be 
reduced  only  by  improved  methods  of  firing,  reduced  fuel 
consumption  |)er  unit  of  work  performed,  and  substitution 
of  mechanical  appliances  for  arduous  labor,  so  that  upon 
arrival  at  terminals  locomotives  can  be  run  directly  into  the 
encinehcuse  instead  of  being  held  outside  for  this  cla^s  of 
work  and  delaying  uf)kee])  attention. 

Fueling.  Many  facilities  for  fueling  locomotives,  either 
with  coal  or  oil,  are  obsolete,  inadequate  and  uneconomical. 
Fuel  should  be  prepared  ready  for  firing  before  l>eing  placed 
on  tenders,  and  with  modern  facilities  practically  no  time 
should  !)e  lost  in  supplying,  either  on  the  road  or  at  ter- 
minals. 

Fuel  Saving 

The  prol)lem  of  locomotive  fuel  saving  has  never  received 
more  intelligent  thought  and  attention  from  a  supervising 
standpoint  than  during  the  past  two  years.  This  has  been 
due  to  the  war-time  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  both 
the  fuel  and  the  lalx-r  required  for  its  production  and  to  the 
fuel  cost  reflecting  a  constantly  increasing  percentage  of  the 
total  expense  for  railroad  ojx'ration. 

\\'hile  the  furnishing  ci  coal  cr  oil  of  a  proper  kind  and. 
prej^aration)"  by  an  intelligent,  trained  and  careful  fireman 
to  a  locomotive  in  good  working  order  and  properly  oper- 
ated should  result  in  effective  and  economical  performance, 
the  vast  difference  in  the  amount  of  fuel  actually  used  by 
different  train  despatchers,  engineers,  firemen  and  locomo- 
tives to  produce  the  same  ton-mile  movement  under  like 
transportation  conditions  indicates  the  necessity  for  reducing 
the   amount   of   fuel   to  be   fired   per   ton-mile   by   effective 


mechanical  means  and  methods  instead  of  depending  upon 
the  directly  involved  and  responsible  human  element  for 
equivalent  results. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  avoidable  low  boiler 
and  mean-effective  cylinder  pressures,  saturated  steam,  indif- 
ferent boiler  circulation,  excessive  firebox  draft,  clogged 
grates  and  boiler  and  superheated  tubes,  forced  combustion, 
high  smokebox  temperatures,  unnecessary  non-adhesive 
weight  and  generally  indifferent  steam  generation,  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  factors,  for  which  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man are  not  responsible,  have  more  to  do  with  high  fuel  and 
water  rates  than  those  factors  within  their  control.  There- 
fore the  proper  procedure,  particularly  in  view  of  the  rela- 
tively small  increase  in  cost  for  the  improved  locomotive 
equipment  as  compared  with  the  total  locomotive  cost  and  the 
reduced  expense  for  its  upkeep  and  operation,  is  to  design  and 
equip  the  modern  steam  locomotive  so  that  it  will  more  fully 
utilize  the  thermal  heat  value  of  the  fuel  and  not  be  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  manual  control  to  bring  the  fuel  used  for 
productive  work  within  the  proper  limitations. 

Making  initial  capital  and  continual  upkeep  and  operat- 
ing expenditures  in  order  to  provide  well-known  inefficient 
and  uneconomical  mechanical  means  for  handling,  firing 
and  wasting  greater  quantities  of  fuel  than  are  within  the 
easy  range  of  one-man  hand  firing,  in  preference  to  diverting 
an  etjuivalent  amount  of  money  for  capacity  increasing  and 
fuel  and  water-saving  appliances,  represents  a  policy  that  is 
not  at  all  consistent  with  existing  and  future  labor  and  fuel 
costs  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  continued  on  an  investment 
basis. 

Labor  Saving 

The  labor  now  required  for  the  upkeep,  terminal  handling 
and  operation  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  i.  e.,  shop  and  enginehouse  men,  hostlers,  cleaners 
and  supply  men,  and  enginemen. 

The  item  of  maintenance  is  distributed  between  general 
and  running  inspection,  testing  and  repairs  and  is  taken 
care  of  at  the  shops  and  enginehouses,  respectively.  During 
the  past  fifteen  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  in  the  planning  of  these  facilities  to  provide  labor- 
saving  tools  and  machinery'  for  dismantling,  repairing  and 
assembling  locomotives  and  appurtenances,  and  there  are  to- 
day many  conspicuous  examples  of  modern  railroad  shops 
and  enginehouses,  even  though  many  more  are  needed. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  establishing  of  ade- 
quate and  suitable  terminal  handling,  cleaning  and  supply- 
ing facilities  which  now  include  power-operated  coal,  sand 
and  ash  handling  plants  and  turntables,  high  capacity  water 
cranes,  hot  water  boiler  washing  and  locomotive  cleaning 
.■systems,  steam  and  compressed  air  stack  and  flue  blowers 
and  similar  appliances.  The  cleaning  and  dumping  of  fires, 
ashpans  and  front  ends  and  the  rebuilding  of  fires  is,  with 
the  increasing  size  of  locomotives  and  the  use  of  inferior 
coal,  becoming  a  matter  of  great  concern,  delay  and  expense 
in  the  terminal  handling,  particularly  during  congested 
traffic  and  cold-weather  periods,  and  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  problem  .still  remains  to  be  provided. 

In  the  operation  of  locomotives  the  hours  of  service  law 
established  the  general  practice  of  pooling  locomotives  and 
crews,  which  system  until  that  time  had  been  adopted  by 
only  a  few  of  the  railroads.  The  divorcing  of  the  engineers 
and  firemen  from  regularly  assigned  locomotives,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  increasing  size  of  the  latter,  resulted  in  re- 
lieving the  enginemen  of  work  which  was  transferred  to  the 
enginehouse  forces.  This  change,  in  combination  with  the 
more  extended  use  of  power-operated  auxiliaries,  has  prac- 
tically eliminated  arduous  manual  operation  on  locomotives 
of  great  power. 

The  mechanical  requirements  and  status  of  the  engineer 
and  fireman  on  the  large  steam  locomotive  havinc  Ijeen  sub- 
stantially changed,  there  should  now  be  a  resulting  higher 
standard  of  operation,  efficiency  and  economy. 
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All-Metal  Electric  Multiple  Unit  Cars 

The  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  England,  Built  During  the 
War  Interesting  Equipment  for  Its  Manchester-Bury  Line 

BY  ROBERT  E.  THAYER 

European  Editor  of  the  Rail/vay  Mechanical  Engineer 


THE  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway  was  the  first  main 
line  railway  in  Great  Britain  to  adopt  electric  traction 
for  its  suburban  steam  service.     Its  first  project  was 
that  of  converting  the  Liverpool-Southport  lifte,  and  later  the 
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Interior  of  First  Class  Smoking  Compartment 

line  from  Sandhills  Junction  to  Ormskirk,  the  two  projects 
involving  38  miles  of  track  with  an  equivalent  of  80  miles 
of  single  track,  including  sidings.    The  Liverpool-Southport 


line  was  opened  to  traffic  in  March,  1904.  The  multiple 
unit  system  of  train  control  was  adopted  for  this  line  with 
two  150  hp.  motors  on  each  truck,  operating  at  600  volts 
direct  current,  the  power  generated  being  3-phase,  25  cycles 
alternating  current  at  7,500  volts. 

This  electrification  scheme  has  met  with  great  success. 
Passenger  business  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase  ever 
since  the  line  was  put  into  operation.  Whereas  there  were 
four  lines  required  in  certain  parts  of  this  electrified  line 
for  steam  service,  under  electric  service  twa  lines  are  suffi- 
cient to  handle  the  traffic,  although  the  frequency  of  trains 
has  been  more  than  doubled.  In  this  way  the  widening  and 
laying  of  additional  lines  through  an  extensive  territor)-, 
which  would  have  been  retjuired  had  steam  working  been 
retained,  has  been  eliminated. 

On  the  Liverpool-Southiwrt  line,  which  extends  to  Cros- 
sens,  there  are  14  intermediate  stations  which  lie  at  an  aver- 
age distance  of  less  than  one  m'le  apart  on  the  southernmost 
portion  and  are  more  widel\-  separated  on  the  northern  por- 
tion. There  were  about  36  trains  a  day  in  each  direction 
l^etween  Liverpool  and  Southport  under  steam  operation. 
This  numl)er  has  i>een  increased  to  70  under  electric  opera- 
tion. The  total  train  mileage  per  day  under  steam  opera- 
tion was  about  1,900.  This  has  l)een  increased  to  .S,500. 
The  running  time  from  IJverjjool  to  Southport.  which  was 
54  minutes  under  steam  operation,  has  been  decreased  to  .>? 
minutes.  The  exjiress  service  between  Liverpool  and  South- 
port  has  been  increased  from  four  trains  per  day  to  ten. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  electrification  of  this  line  14 
per  cent  more  people  were  carried,  with  a  reduction  of  from 
78,393  tons  to  69,160  tons  in  the  total  weight  of  rolling 
stock  moved  per  day. 

It  was  the  excellent  results  obtained  from  this  service  that 
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.-titutini;  tin-  u>t.'  ol  siii)cTlK-;ili(l->ii';im  tor  tlioM'  purpose 
wIktl-  it  is  more  .-uitahk-  ami  cronomii  ;j^tii<'ul(l  Itc  i:ivtn  due 
considtration,     ";      '?/:'• 

/;.,:../.;■■■'•:.;■       .Time  Saving 

The  principal  tinie-savinj;  fattor.'  other  tlian  speed  redue- 

ti(.ns  and  >top>  niie»ary  t(>  take  on  and  ~el  off  liU>iness  and 

.1o  meet   roadwa} ,   train-de.-pau  liini:   and   ()|)eratin^   ri'<|uirt - 

:-ments,    may    In-    slated    a>:    -;.    aeeeUration :    /;.    deceleration; 

■  iv  meehanieal   road   (lela\-;    d.   niethaiiica!    terminal   delays-; 
i.  fuelinu';  /.  waterinLr. 

Aicih  raliuii  uiiil  Dnrlrriilifni.  Mueh  time  is  to  be  gained 
in  (juickeninu  the  starting  and  stoi)j)ing  of  locomotives.  Any 
engineer  who  luis  noti-d  the  K-ngth  of  time  u-ually  taken  to  get 
a  pa^-itiger.  freight  or  >\\it(hiiig  locomotive,  either  light  or 
loaded,  under  headway  and  to  reduce  the  speed  lor  a  slop,  will 
appreciate  what  thi>  may  amount  to.  - 

/::-.Mr,li<!riiril  Ko-iil    l>:f,iys.       The-e   may   i>e  (la~~ed   a-   dii'- 

.  to  .'n'jine.  tuel.  water  ;iud  man  c.iu-e-. 

>  With  the  ada|>tation  of  loiomotive-  Ite-t  >uiied  for  regional 
ref|Uirement>  and   with   proper  impnAiiiient-   in  de-ign.  m;.- 

•  terial.  c</n>ttucti<ai.  ni>|iiction.  le-ting  and  upkeep,  "engine 
cause>"  can  practically  he  eliminated. 

Through  the  in>taliation  of  mcjdi  rn  fuel-preparing  facili- 
ties,   provi-ion   for   adccjuatc-   tender  capacitw   adaj^tation    o' 

:l<K'.cm<;tives  to  utili/.e  the  mo-t  inferior  and  cheapest  tuel- 
availalde.  use  of  >implit"ied  maiuial  mean-  of  tiring,  and 
partit  ularlv  hy  nduc  ini:  the  c(;n>um|itic»n  re(|uire(l  per  l)oil<  r 
lior-c  power  developed,  the  "fuel  »au>e.-"  can  le  >ulistantiall;. 
reduced-  ;' '.'r-;../' ■;■;■     ."■:..■  "■•..-''  •"-.-■■■ 

The  proper  svstems  and  time  for-  washing  out  hoiler~  and 
the  -upplving  of  -uitahle.  treated  if  iuee>sary.  hoiler  water 
tt>  ade(|uale  te  iidei  tank-  will  (Ii-p<;«e  of  "water  causes."* 

."Man   cau.ses""   can   l>e-t    lie    axoided   through   the   em|)lo\- 

nient  of  competent  men.  tlie    inauguration  of  |)ro|)er  sy-tem- 

for  education  and  in-true tion.  and  l»y  eciuipjiing  loconiotivo 

so  that  they  will  recjuire  the  lea-t  amount  of  arduou-  work. 

MiihaniCiil  'J'cnuiihil  l>iliiys.      The--e  are   due-  princi|iall\ 

■  to   -anding.    ashpan    and    tiie   cleaning,    t'lre   building,    boiler 
,  wa-hing.    firebox,    tlue   and    -moke-box    c  leaning.    in-pe-ctic;n 

te--tinL;.  machinerx  cleanini.;  and  repair-.  <  )f  tlu--e  delay- 
those  due  to  ashi)an.  lire,  ilreiiox.  t1ue  and  -mokebox  clean- 
ing are  the  most  prolonged  and  non-prodiu  tive-  .md  can  be' 
reduced  oid\  1a  improved  methotl-  c;f  tiring,  recluecd  tUtl 
con-umplion   per  unit  of  work  jierlormed.  and   -ub-titutioii 

r^)i  nie-chanicai  apj)liances  for  arduou-  lalior.  -o  that  u]ii  n 
arrival  at  terminals  locomotives  can  be  run  clirectly  'iito  the 

:  iiiLiinc  hc.u-e   in-tcad  of  iieing  held  c  ut-idc'   \tir  thi-  i  la--  o; 

-work  and  del.i\  iiej  upkeep  atteiuion 

/'inliii^.  Mj*ny  fai  ilitic-  for  fuc-ling  locomotive-,  either 
■with  ri:a.l  or  oil.  ;:re  ob-olcte.  iliadec|uate  aiicl  aue  i  ;aic  n^ic  ai. 
I'uel  -hould  be-  jire  pared  reacly  I'or  tlrinu'  i<efore  being  |ilaie'.'; 
on  tenders,  atid  wiili  modern  f.u  iiitie-  !)rac  tic  ally  no  time 
<h.:uld   bi    l(;>i    !.n   .-upidyiivi,   ci.he/  <:n   iiie   read   <!r   at    tc- 

v.TniHHJ.>.^-.-' :.:■.'•;.■.   •,••.:/;■.  '■■'';■■     _■•■.>;;%•;■•■.  '.'-''■■■■ 

.-■■'■  I  ■  '.'■  .■/■'■■'■    '.':'.■.    Fuel  Saving  -    \.   •        ;      • 

The  iVvolilemdf  li;c<anolive  fu.  i  -aviiig  ha>  iie\er  received 
nii.ie  intelligent  thoUL'ht  .md  atteiitic  n  from  a  -ujiervi-iiit: 
.■."^tamlpciint  than  during  tin-  pa-t  two  uar-.  This  ha-  been 
due  to  the  w;^r-time  ivecxs.-itN  for  the  conservation  of  botlt 
the  fuel  and  the  lul.«>r  re<|uiicd  fc.r  it-  ppdudicjii  and  to  th'- 
fuel  co.-l  relkcling  aHjJi-lantly  iiurca-ing  pen  eiitat'e  of  the 
tot.d  expen>e    for  railroad  (;|Rrali(ai. 

\\  liile  iIk-  furni.-hint'  <  f  coal  <  r  oil  ci'  .i  pn  per  kind  .md 
preparation)   b\    an   intelligent,  trained   and  careful   tlreinan 

■  to  a  locomotive-  in  good  w<;rking  order  and  |»roi)erly  oper- 
ated -hould  re.-ult  in  effective  aiul  economical  ]>erl"cjrmance. 
the-   \a-t   difference    ill    the   .iliK  iilit   of    fuel    .utually   U-ed    by 

■  different  train  dopatehers.  engineer-,  tlreineii  and  locomo- 
tive- to  |irocluce-  the  -ame  toii-mile  moveineni  uncler  lik< 
tran-|)ortatif)n  condition-  indicate-  the  necV--ity  fcir  reducing 
.the   amount   of    fuel    to   be    tired    per   ton-mile    by   effective- 


mechanical  mean-  and  methods  in.-tead  of  tlepending  upon 
the  tlirectl\  involved  and  responsible-  human  element  for 
e(|uivalent  results.      '   '•'.-•;.;;  •■^'-       •:       :  .■'•  ,:.•;. 

Ihere  is  no  c|uestioning  the  fact  that  avoidable  low  boiler 
and  mean-eft'e-e tive  c\linder  pressure--,  -aturated  steam,  indif- 
I'erent  boiler  eiieulation.  excessive  fireltox  draft,  clogged 
grates  and  boiler  and  superheated  tube.-,  forced  combustion, 
high  smokebox  temperatures,  unnecessary  non-adhesive 
weight  and  generall)  indifferent  -team  generation,  di-tribu- 
tion  and  utilization  factors,  for  which  the  engineer  and  tire- 
man  are  not  resi>onsible.  have  more  to  do  with  high  fuel  and 
water  rates  than  those  factors  within  their  control.  There- 
fore the-  ])roper  procedure,  particularlv  in  view  of  the  rela- 
tively -mall  incri-a.»e  in  cost  for  the  improved  locomotive 
ec|uipment  as  com])ared  with  the  total  locomotive  cost  and  the 
reduced  expen-e  for  its  upkeep  and  operation,  is  to  de>ign  and 
ecjuip  the  mode-rn  steam  locomotive  so  that  it  will  more  fully 
utilize  the  thermal  heat  value  of  the  fuel  and  nen  be-  -o  de- 
pendent upon  the-  manual  control  to  bring  the  fuel  u-ed  for 
|iroductive  work  within  the  j»roper  limitations. 

MakinL'  initial  capital  and  ccaninual  upkeeji  and  operat- 
ing expenditures  in  order  to  jnovide  well-known  ineftlcieni 
.md  uneconcanieal  me-chanieal  mean-  for  handling,  tiring 
an  1  wa-vinij  greater  (|U;uitities  cjf  fuel  than  are  within  the 
ea-\  range  of  one-man  hand  tiring,  in  preference  to  diverting 
.III  (-i|uiv.deiit  amount  of  money  for  cajiaeity  increasing  aiiel 
fue !  and  water-.-a\iiig  appliance-.-,  repre-ent-  a  policy  that  is. 
lie  I  at  all  c  cjii-i.-teiit  with  existing  and  future  labor  and  fuel 
co.-t-  if  the-  railroad-  are  to  be  continued  <.n  an  inve--tmc-nt  .  . 
ba.-i>. 
.•■:',-     •  ^  A;  ..^.  ; ,;  i- •  •  ■  .     Labor  Saving  .;'    i    ■■..'■■■         '    -.      . 

I  he  labor  ncAV  re(|uired  for  the  upkeeii.  terminal  handling 
and  operation  of  the  steam  locotnotive  is  divided  into  three 
c  la-.-es,  i.  e..  .-lic;p  and  eiiL'inchouse  men.  ho>tlers,  deaner.- 
aiid  -upply  men.  and  engiiumeii.  , 

The  ite-m  cif  maintenance  i-  di-tribute-el  belwe-en  general.- 
.ind  runninir  in.-|)ee  tion,  te-ting  and  rejtair-  and  i-  taken 
care  of  at  the  shop.-  and  enginehouse-,  respee  tivel\ .  During 
the  pa-t  tlfteeii  \ears  a  great  deal  of  attention  ha-  bi-en 
u'ixeii  in  the  planning  of  tlu-.-e-  facilitie-  to  provide  labor-,. 
-axiiiL'  tool-  and  machinery  t'or  di-mantling,  re|)airing  and 
a--embling  locomotive-  and  appurtenance-,  .md  there  are  tcj- 
ilay  many  eon.-picuou-  examples  of  modern  railroad  shops 
and  eiiginehou-es.  even  though  many  mcjre  are  needed.      ■>..:.' 

Cireat  progre--  has  be-c-n  made  in  the-  e^tabli^hing  of  a<le-.  . 
<|Uale  and  -uitable  terminal  handling,  cleaning  and  sujiply- 
ing  facilitie-  which  n(»w  incluele  power-oj)erated  coal,  sand 
and  a-h  handling  jilant-  and  turntables,  high  capacity  water 
(  rane-.  hot  water  boiler  washing  and  locomotive  cleaning 
-y-tein-.  >ieam  and  compressed  air  stack  and  tlue  blower- 
and  -imilar  afiplianc  c-s.  The-  cleaning  and  dumping  of  llre>. 
.i-hpaii-  and  front  end-  aiicl  the  rebuilding  of  tires  is.  with 
the-  increa-mg  -i/e  of  lc;comotives  and  the  use  of  inferior 
(oal.  bc(<:ming  a  matter  of  irrc-at  comc-in.  cl',-l;i\  and  exiieiiM- 
ill  the  terminal  liandliiiLj.  particularly  during  congested 
traffic  and  cold-wi  .illier  period-,  and  a  .-.iti-fac  ior\  solution 
of  thi-  problc-ni  -till  remains  to  be  provided. 

In  the  ope-iation  of  locomotive-;  the-  hour-  of  service  law 
c-tal)li-hed  the  general  practice-  of  jMioliiiLr  locomotives  and 
irew-.  which  -\>tein  until  that  lime  had  been  adojited  bv 
onl\  a  few  of  the  railroacl-.  The  divcjrcing  of  the  engineer-^ 
and  llrenien  fnan  regularl\  a--igned  l<;c omotives.  in  combi- 
nation with  the  increa.-ing  -i/.e  v,\  the  latter,  re-ultc-d  in  re-- 
lie\ing  the  iiiginemtn  of  work  which  wa-  rr;n-l'errecl  to  tlie 
enginehou>e-  forces.  Thi-  change,  in  ecjmbination  with  the 
more-  extended  use  of  powe-r-operatc-fl  auxiliarie-;.  has  prac- 
tically eliminated  arduous  m^umal  operation  on  IcKomotive.-- 
of  great  power.  ^'•^•^^  ••■  ■-'■:'''■..'"/.'.   ::■    -■■■;"':■''■;  :■•'■■■•;,■.  ■' ■ .   '}■ 

I  he  mechanical  rec|uirements  and  -tatu-  of  the-  engineer 
and  tlreman  on  th.e  large  -team  loeeanotive-  liavin<i  be-etl  syb- 
-tantially  changed,  there  should  now  U-  a  resulting  hightr 
■standard  cjf  o])eration.  efficienc\   and  economy.  .      . 
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..V  /    fixe  Car   Traill   »ii   the   Mtiiiihrrifr'Siiiy   l.ivf 


-  All-Metal  Electric  Multiple  Unit  Cars  fe 

y■c^''y^-r''yy'''^yy:■■^:"-    The  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  England,  Built  During  the     /J"     •  T  :    i  ;;^^^      - 
}/:■     ;  -^  War  Interesting  Equipment  for  Its  Manchester-Bury  Line      V^^^^:^^;    ■  ;  V  '    / 

■■•■■-'•/•■  vv-V:  ■?':<■■■:■•■-: /^'^  BYROBERT  E.  THAYKK  :..:.;■  ^  •     '■^■''-^^v  ■■X-"::' >•■:-;- ~' ■''-'..■".   -  ;■-; 

.....;.:     -        ,  "  European  EJitor  of  the  Rjul'Vay  Meiihanical  Engineer  -        •'.:../■    ■-/.'.-"''". 

THE  Lanca>hiri'  &  Vorksliirc  Railway  \va.-  the  first  main      line   \\a>  oponcd   to  tralTit    in   Mardi.    1<H)4:       I  lie  niulti|>le 
line  railwax   in  Great  Britain  to  adopt  ekvirie  traction      unit  system  of  train  eontrol   \va-  adopu-d   f<tr  thi>  line  with 


for   its   suburhan    -team   >erviee.      It-   t"ir>t   projeet    ua> 
'.-,"  that  of  convertinii  the  Liverpool -South  port  line,  and  later  thr 


?r 


Jnteripr  of   First  Class  Smoking  Compartment  -"".:' 

line  from  Sandhill-  lunetion  to  Ormskirk.  the  two  projeets 
involviny  S.'^-mili's  of  traik  with  an  equivalent  of  SO  miles 
of  siimle  track,  indudinji  siding?.     The  Livcrpool-Southport 


two    151)   hp.    motor-  on    laeh    truck.   oj)eratin<:   al  uOU   volts 

diritt  current,  the  j)owir  lieiurated  lueing  .i-jiharH.'.  25  cVicles. 

alternatinii:  current  at  7, 5(K)  volts^  ;•.-,■;   .>\  ■^^?''y:.^'^,-/''\:'::'r ''"-}-■ 

This  eleetrifitatio]!  MJienic-  Ivaii  met  with  iin-at  suctesS; 
l*a--eniier  l)u?ines>  ha:^  heen  constantly  on  the  iiu  reasc  ever 
-ince  the  line  was  put  into  optraticMi.  Wlurca-  tlu-rc  were 
four  lines  re(|uired  m  certain  parts  of  this  eU-etri tied  line 
for  steam  service,  under  electric  service  two  liiio .  are  suffi-' 
cient  to  liandle  the  traffic  .  althouirh  the  fK'4|Uen<  y  of  trains 
has  heen  more  than  doulilc-d.  In  this  way  the  widenim:  and 
layiiiii  of  addititjnal  line-  thnaii!;h  ;tft;  txieiisivO  tcTrit()^^^^ 
whiih  would  have  Uen  reijuiriHl  had  •iteam  workinj;  Invn 
retained.  ha>  heeii  eliminated.    ;-,        '  ;    '.;         ';    '      -^     .  '.^  • 

( )n   the  IJverpcicji-Scauhp.irt  .line,  w'hich  exteml.s  to  C*<*<''- 
sens,  there  are  14  internvediate  stations  which  liviit  an  aver-y 
aizif  distancc/rf  j'ss  lU^tjv  ^r  e  «)  Ic  aj^rt  ajii  the  staithornmost 
portion  and  an-  ni<;rc-  widely  -cfiaratvd  on  the  liVmhern  j>or- 
tion.       Tluiv   Were  ahoiit   /^o  train-  a. day  in   each   direiticm 
hetween    Livc'r|>oul    and    Southp<>rt    under   >team    (iperation/ 
This  nijmher  has  1  teen 'increased  t<)  70  under  eUylTiiopiTa- 
tion.      'riii'  total  train    iniUatie  jht  day   under   -team  opera- 
tion   was    alioul    r.''(l().       Ilii-    has   l>een    increa-ed    to   .v.^UO..: 
The  rimniim  time   Tn  ni  l.iveri««)l  to  SouthiMtri.  \\hich   was 
54  minutes  imder  -teani  o]>erat40n,  ha,"S  Ih.vh  dtvreast'd  to  .r7 
minute-.      rile  e.\pre--  servicx'  hetween  Live rj mm »1  and  .Scnith- , 
jiort  ha-  Ik-ci)  increased  from  four  train<  ])er day  to  ten. 

Durini^f  the  fir-t  year  of  the  elettrificalion  of  this  lino  14 
per  cent  more  pe<)i>lc'  were  tarrit^,  with  a  reducticin  of  from 
7cH,.i9.v  tons  to  (i'9.1<>()  tcins  ip  the  total  wei!2:iit. of  rollinc 
stock  moved  per  day. 

it  wa.s  the  e.vccUent  rouli-  obtained  frgmilu.-«  service'  tUat 
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lead  to  the  electrification  of  the  Manchester-Bury  section  of  line.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Liverpool- Sou thport  line,  tlie 
that  same  road,  which  was  opened  for  service  in  February,  number  of  trains  on  this  new  line  has  been  greatly  increased. 
1916.  This  line  runs  from  Manchester  via  Prestwich  to  Profiting  by  the  experience  obtained  on  the  Lancashire- 
Bury,  and  from  thence  to  Holcombe  Brook,  which  is  13^  Southport  electrification,  a  new  design  of  motor  car  and 
miles  from  Manchester.     The  line  has  rather  heavy  grades      trailer  was  developed  for  this  new  project.     On  account  of 

the  heavy  gradients,  and  further,  to  permit  of  as  rapid  accel- 
eration as  possible  due  to  the  large  number  of  stations  on 
the  line,  a  careful  study  was  made  to  make  these  cars  as 
light  as  possible  and  still  retain  sufficient  strength  to  meet 


Interior   of   Third    Class   Smoking    Compartment 

all  service  conditions.  Whereas  the  Liverpool-Southport 
End  View  of  Trailer  Car  cars  are  built  of  wood  and  metal,  the  new  cars  are  built 

entirely  of  metal,  alloy  steels  and  aluminum  l>eing  used  to  a 
with  several  grades  over  1  per  cent  and  three  of  2  per  cent  considerable  extent  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  the  weight  down, 
or  over.  The  heaviest  grade  is  2.4  per  cent  for  a  little  less  By  using  aluminum  instead  of  steel  plate,  the  weight  of  the 
than  a  mile.  There  are  14  intermediate  stations  on  this  line  cars  has  been  reduced  1,623  lb.  These  cars  are  the  first 
between  Manchester  and  Holcombe  Brook.     As  in  the  case     all-metal   cars   to   be   built   for  main-line   service   in   Great 


Lancashire  &  Yorkshire   Motor  Car 


of  the  Liverpool-Southport  line,  this  line  uses  the  multiple  Britain.     Forty-six  of  them  were  built  three  years  ago  at  the 

unit  train  control  system,  but  the  driving  current  is   1,200  railway  shops  of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  with  the  same 

volts  direct  current  instead  of  600,  and  the  cars  are  equipped  force  of  men  that  had  previously  been  used  in  the  construc- 

with  four  200  hp.  motors,  as  the  grades  on  the  Manchester-  tion  of  the  wooden  cars,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced 

Bury  line  are  much  heavier  than  on  the  Liverpool-Southport  in  adapting  these  men  to  the  new  materials  involved  in  the 
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construction  of  the  all-metal  cars.  These  cars  are  divided 
into  three  classes — the  motor  car,  which  is  always  third  class 
and  is  provided  with  a  baggage  department,  and  first  and 
third-class  trailers. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  British  practice  of  compartment 
arrangement,  these  cars  were  built  with  the  open  aisle  simi- 
lar to  American  practice  and  in  accordance  with  the  design 
used  on  the  Liverpool-Southport  line.  In  commenting  on 
this  arrangement  Sir  John  A.  F.  Aspinall  (general  manager 
of  the  road  at  the  time  the  electrification  was  adopted)  stated 


doors  are  used,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  design  of  these  cars  the 
side  framing  has  been  calculated  in  as  a  supporting  struc- 
ture. .  , 

Comparison  of  Car  Weights 

The  motor  cars  weigh  imloaded  120,960  lb.  These  cars 
carrv  third-class  passengers  and  have  a  baggage  compart- 
ment. They  have  a  seating  capacity  for  74  passengers, 
which  gives  a  total  unloaded  weight  per  passenger  seat  of 
1,634  lb.  This  compares  with  2,206  lb.,  the  weight  per  pas- 
senger of  similar  sized  motor  cars  of  composite  construction. 


Plan    and   Side    Elevations   of    First   Class   Trailer    Car 


in  his  presidential  address  before  the  Institution  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  that  with  this  arrangement  the  trains  can  be 
handled  at  stations  much  more  quickly  than  with  the  com- 
r»artment  coaches  having  the  side  doors.  "The  most  crowded 
cars  are  always  emptied  during  rush  hours  in  about  50  sec- 
onds at  terminal  stations,  while  intermediate  stops  only  re- 
({Uire  15  seconds  to  pick  up  and  set  down  passengers."  He 
rlso  said,  in  favor  of  this  arrangement,  that  greater  strength 
can  be  obtained  with  such  construction  than  where  the  Side 


The  third-class  trailer  cars,  which  are  provided  with 
motormen's  compartments  on  each  end,  but  which  carry  no 
baggage,  have  an  unloaded  weight  of  64,960  lb.  These  have 
a  seating  capacity  for  95  passengers,  which  gives  an  unloaded 
weight  per  passenger  seat  of  683.7  lb.  The  third-class  cars 
are  provided  with  seating  space  for  five  people  across  the 
car— that  is,  three  passengers  on  one  large  seat  on  one  side 
of  the  aisle  and  two  passengers  on  the  other. 

In  the  table  is  given  a  comparison  of  the  principal  dimen- 
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lead  to  the  electrification  oi  the  Manchester-Iiury  -ection  of  line.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Liverpool-Southport  line,  tl  _' 
that  same  road,  which  was  opened  for  service  in  I'"el»ruary.  number  of  trains  on  this  new  lino  has  been  greatly  increase^'. 
1916.       Ihis   line    runs    from    Manchester   via    Prestwich    to  Profitincj  by  the  exjierience  obtained  on   tlie  Lanca.shin - 

Bury,  and  from  thence  to  Holtombe  Brook,  which  is  L>'4  .Southport  electrification,  a  new  desit^n  of  motor  car  an  i 
roiles  from   Manchester.      Tlu'  line  has  rather  heavy  grades      trailer  was  develo|)ed  for  this  new  project.     On  account  i  f 

the  heavy  (gradients,  and  further,  to  permit  of  as  rapid  acce  - 
eration  as  itossil)le  due  to  the  larfife  number  of  stations  c  i 
the  line,  a  careful  study  was  made  to  make  these  cars  is 
liyht  as  possible  and  still  retain  sufficient  streni^th  to  mci  t 


End   View  of  Trailer  Car 


Interior    of    Third    Class    Smoking    Compartment 

all    service    conditions.      Whereas    the    Liverp(x)l-Southport 

car»   are   built   of   wood   and   metal,   tlu'   new   cars   are   built 

':'-''■■':;''■].■■:■'/■'■  '■■-■i'----        -  entirely  oi  metal,  alloy  steels  and  aluminum  beinj^  used  to  a 

•     ...    tvith  several  cjrades  over  1   per  cent  and  three  of  2  per  cent     (on.-^iderable  extent  in  an  endeavor  to  keej)  the  weight  down 

:•"  >'     or  over.      The  heavie.-t  grade  i-«  2.4  [K'r  cent  for  a  little  les.-      H\   u.-intj  aluminum  instead  of  steel  plate,  the  weight  of  tli',' 

.     ;.    than  a  mile.      There  are  14  intermediate  stations  on  this  line     iar>  ha>   been   reduced    1,()2.>   lb.     The.se  cars  are  the  first 

•     between   Manchester  and   Holiombe   Brook.      .\-   in   the  lase      all-metal    cars    to    be    built    for    main-line    service    in    Great 


.  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire   Motor  Car 


of  the  Liver])ool-Soutliport  line,  this  line  uses  the  multij)le  Britain.     r(jrty-.>«i.\  of  them  were  built  three  years  ago  at  the 

unit  train   lontrol   -y>tem.   but   the  driving  current  is   1,2<K)  railway  shops  of  the  Lanca-hire  &  Vork.<hire  with  the  same 

volts  direct  lurrent  in>tead  of  ooo.  and  the  cars  are  e(|uipped  force  of  men  that  had  previously  been  used  in  the  construc- 

with  four  200  hj).  motors,  as  the  grades  on  the  Manchester-  tion  of  the  wtKulen  cars,  and  no  difficulty  was  e.\j)erience  I 

.Bur}'  line  are  nuK  h  heavier  than  on  the  Liverj)ool-Southport  in   adapting  these  men  to  the  new  materials  involved   in  th  ' 
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4;  instruction  of  the  all-metal  cars.     These  cars  are  divided 
.  i:ito  three  classes— tlie  motor  car,  which  is  alwavs  third  class 
and  h  provided  with  a  baggage  department,  and  tirst  and 
^^tiiird-class  trailers.       „:>  ; 

Contrary  to  the  usual  liritish  practice  of  comi.artment 
arrangement,  these  cars  were  huilt  witli  the  open  aisle  simi- 
l.ir  to  .American  practice  and  in  accordance  witli  the  design 
u-ed  on  the  Liverpool-Southjiort  line.  In  commenting  on 
this  arrangement  Sir  John  A.  V.  Asjrinall  (general  manager 
<  f  the  road  at  the  tinu'  the  elet trihcation  was  ado])ted)  stated 


doors  are  used,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  design  of  these  cars  the 
>ide  framing  has  been  calculated  in  as  ;i  iupijorting  struc-: 

tare,   \      -;    -   '  '    ' '  ■""  "■  :.  :'■"        "./■ .. :. 

-  ■   -  V   ^Comparison  of  Car  Weights  ;:V  ^.^        ;  ;.  _ 

■'Ilie  niotor  cars  Aveigh  unloaded  12U.*^o(»  lb.  These  cars 
carr\  third-chiss  passengers  and  have  a  baggage  compart- 
ment, riiev  have  a  seating  capacity  for  74  passengers, 
which  siives  a  total  unloaded  weight  per  passenger  seat  of 
1.0S4  lb.  This  compares  witli  2.206  lb.,  the  weight  per  pas- 
sen«'er  of  similar  sized  motor  cars  of  composite  construction. 


'■ 

^^^^..^r-i  , 

1 

■;-   ;^'    ■■    ■'.     '■■..■:'.- 

.  "  -■*[■ 

-;'-■-■ 

•  -  V\-  ■ 

,'■■.       .''■'-  ■' 

■-    '-1 

y\;-tc>~^ 

1— 

— , — - 

''  V  ''     ;  - 

.  -v' 

■-V    -•■■/ 

■^- — -f 

i — ■— — '—^— ^— 

^ 1>— = ■- — ■ -^ 

!,^-          .a           ,     ; 

A 

^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^ 


'^^. 


1:1  his  |)re>idential  addre.-s  before  the  Institution  of '^Icchani-- 
'  al  Kngineer>  that  with  this  arrangement  the  trains  can  be 
1  andled  at  stations  much  more  (|uickly  than  with  the  com- 
lartment  coaches  having  the  side  doors.  "The  most  crowded 
(ars  are  always  emptied  during  rush  hours  in  about  :>0  sec- 
fnds  at  terminal  stations,  while  intermediate  stojts  only  re^ 
<uire  15  seconds  to  ])ick  uj)  and  set  down  passengers.  He 
ilso  .«;aid.  in  favor  of  this  arrangement,  that  greater  strength 
•  an  be  obtained  witli  -U(  li  construction  tlian  where  the  side 


-:*ff- i>^*5_^,.;;.  j>|l:.^  ^ 


The  third-class  trailer  cars,  which  ai*  provided  with 
motormen's  compartments  on  each  end,  but  whixh  carrv  no 
baggage,  have  an  unloaded  weight  of  64.060  lb.  These  have^ 
a  seating  ca])acity  for  05  passengers,  whi* h  gives  an  unloatled' 
weigl'l  per  pa-<inger  seat  of  ()S.S.7  lb.  The  third-class  cars 
are  provided  with  seating  space  for  five  people  across  the 
car— that  is.  three  passengers  on  one  large  seat  on  one  side 
of  the  ai<le  and  two  passengers  on  the  other.  . .    '■  ; 

In  the  table  is  given  a  comparison  of  the  principal  dinien- 
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sions  of  the  all-metal  cars  with  the  composite  cars  in  use  on 
the  Liverpool-Southport  line  and  with  the  all-steel  cars  in 
use  on  the  Long  Island  in  the  United  States.  Comparing 
these  trailer  cars  with  those  in  use  on  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
way, it  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  the  Long  Island  cars  are 
practically  the  same  length,  they  have  a  width  inside  the 
body  of  9  ft.  4^  in.  as  compared  with  8  ft.  Iiy2  in.  on 


and  first-class  trailers  gives  an  indication  of  this.  In  com- 
paring the  all-metal  trailer  cars  with  those  in  use  on  the 
Liverpool-Southport  line,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  the  latter 
cars  have  a  motorman's  compartment  on  one  end  only  and 
that  the  Manchester-Bury  all-metal  trailer  cars  have  under- 
frames  of  sufficient  strength  to  permit  of  motor  trucks  being 
used.     In  addition,  more  brake  work  is  included  on  the  all- 


COMFARATIVE   T.XBF.K  OF  CAR  DIMKXSIOXS 


Leiijitli    ovi  r    all     

W  idth   over   body 

Height  of  car  inside,  floor  to  roof. 
nei;jht  friiu  rail  to  top  u£  fioor... 
Ilciuht    from    rail    to   top   of   rool... 

Outer    cf   trucks 

W'heelbase     of    trucks 

'1  vfc    of    roof    

Xumber  of  passenger  seats    

Weight    of    two    trucks    complete.  .  . 

Weight   of   car    unloaded 

Weight  per  seat   . . , . ....;.. 


Manchester- 

Hury 

M.  U   C. 

63  ft.  7  in. 

9  ft.  4  in. 

8  ft.  3'i  in. 

4  ft.  1  '/4  in- 

12  ft.  4'/2  in. 

45  ft. 

9  ft. 

Clerestory 

74 

62.719  lb. 

120  960  II). 

1.634  lb. 


Liverpool- 
Southport 
M.  L'.  C. 

60  ft. 

10  ft. 
OVi  in. 
4I4  in. 

7"'s  in. 


8  ft 

4  ft 

12  ft. 


40  ft.  6  in. 

8  ft. 

Clerestory 

68 

53.150  1b. 

114,240  1b. 

1,6801b. 


Long  Island 

Trailer 
62  ft.9fi  in. 
9  ft.  9.ki  in. 

4  ft.' 4 ii  in". 

13  ft. 

39  ft.  9  ill. 

6  ft.  4  in. 

80 

IS.OCOlb. 

63,100  1b. 

7881b. 


Manchester- 
Bury 
Trailer 
63  ft.  7  in. 
9  ft.  4  in. 
8  ft.  3  '4  in. 
4  ft.  1  '4  in. 
12  ft.  4'A  in. 
45  ft. 
10  ft 
Elliptical 
95 
22,456  lb. 
64.960  lb. 
683.7  lb. 


Liverpool- 
Soutlipoit 

Trailer 

63  ft.  7  in. 

10  ft. 

8  ft.  3'A  in. 

4  ft.  4'/4  in. 

12  ft.  7  7^  in. 

45  ft. 

10  ft. 

Elliptical 

97 

22,456  lb. 

61.768  lb. 

636.7  lb. 


the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  and  they  have  a  seating  capa- 
city- for  80  passengers  as  compared  with  95  on  the  Lanca- 
shire &  Yorkshire  cars.  The  Long  Island  cars  weigh  63,100 
lb.  or  1 ,860  lb.  less  than  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  cars,  but 
on  account  of  the  seating  capacity,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seats 
provide  for  only  two  passengers,  the  weight  of  the  car  per  seat 
is  higher,  being  788  lb.  as  against  683.7  lb.  for  the  Lancashire 


metal  cars.  It  has  been  calculated  that  these  features  ac- 
count for  2.512  lb.  of  the  total  weight,  which  should  be  de- 
ducted when  making  a  comparison.  This  would  make  the 
weight  per  passenger  seat  643.7  lb.  for  the  all-metal  car, 
in>*tead  of  683  lb.  as  shown. 

The  make-up  of  the  standard  train  which  operates  on  the 
multiple  unit  control  system  consists  of  five  cars,  the  leading. 


Thir^  Chss  f^^r  Car 


(«. ig'n 


Comparhntnt  for40  fbssengers 


inn^ 


->||< 23^ 

^3'f. 


Comparhrttnf  foSeaf  34  Passengers 


faiormdits 
Compf 


Comparfmenf  h  3eaf  38  fljssrngerj 


ieafs  Upholsfrred 
in  Eptngfe 


ir+i 


'U  ^ 


^ 


?f  i., 


Efrrtr^ncy  Ltg^* 


29  Oi 


Emergency  Ltgh* 


ftrifCfass  Trar'erCar 


h3  7- 


^_jip....2',i^---.-j'/i'..-  s-if  -^  y^'^^-jii'-^^-jirii^p-jii'-^^-j'//i'— ^ 


ErTf^r^ncy  ^ind(m 


■l   '     Tl    !■■ 


frr-fr'jPrK-t/  fWndO0¥ 


/  SvJ        Compori-ntnf  for  4^  Ptiisengers 


7V/t/  Chss  Trotftr  Car 


-2«<a 


tiAnttge/>ci4 1'y-f^ion 


-f*'/oJ' 


Emergency  lY'ndOf 


Floor  Plans  of  the  Motor  Car  and  First  and  Third  Class  Trailers 


-^ 


&    Yorkshire.      The   width    of   the   aisle   in    the   third-class  center  and  rear  cars  being  third-class  motor  cars  and  the 

coaches  with  the  three-pas.^enger  and  two-passenger  seats  is  intermediate  vehicles  fir^t  and  third-class  trailer  cars. 
1  ft.  8^^  in.,  and  while  that  appears  to  be  rather  narrow,  no  Underframes 

great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  passing  down  the  car.    Fur- 
thermore, the  interior  arrangement  has  been  carefully  studied         The  underframe  for  the  three  types  of  cars,  that  is,  the 

and  practically  every  inch  has  been  utilized  for  seating  capa-  motor,  the  first  and  third-class  cars,   are  substantially  the 

city.     .^  study  of  the  floor  plans  of  the  motor,  the  third-class  same,  having  a  length  over  end  sills  of  36  ft.   7  in.     The 
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side  sills  are  made  up  of  3>^-in.  by  10-in.  by  ^-in.  chan-  side  of  the  center  of  the  car.  The  end  sills  are  10-in.  by 
nels.  The  side  sills,  however,  are  further  reinforced  at  the  3i/^-in.  channels.  The  body  bolsters  are  built  up  of  four 
ends  by  a  >^-in.  plate  riveted  to  the  side  sill,  which  extends     3>4-in.  by  8-in.   angles,  with  ^-in.  side  plates  and  cover 


I 
I 


Secfion  A-B. 


Steel   Underframe  for  the   Motor  Cars 


17  ft.  55^  in.  back  of  the  end  sill.  The  crossbearers  are  plates.  They  are  attached  to  the  side  sills  by  steel  press- 
3-in.  by  8-in.  alloy  steel  angles,  and  the  intermediate  floor  ings,  and  are  further  reinforced  by  pressed  steel  gusset  plates, 
sills  are  3-in.  by  6-in.  by  ^-in.  angles.    These  are  set  flush     The  draft  gear  is  anchored  in  a  9-in,  by  4-in.  I-beam  ex- 


Hand  Brake 

Column  ~^' 
Trailing  £net 


fhncf  Brake  Cofumn 

"    Leading  £nd 


Hand  Brake 
'~Column 


Afh/e        4'Zt'iL 


lOrjftfC 


fjrJiSi,      JtZxU        /'rJjril 


Presied  Sieel 


N 


*       7"    S" 

B'STttr^  C 


Secfion  A-B. 


BoduBnackel         ,         „       , 

•'  Tram  Pipe^ 

Needle  Beams 
8lt4Ml8Lbj: 


l^ocoumr\^i^/y^^^        Horn   . 
Chamber     r^  neseryoir 

26  Vocuvm 
Brake  Cylinder 


Section  C-O. 


,IOr3^  JT g  Sieel  Channel 


3 


S^Vacuum Brake   \^ 
Cjfltnder 


— ^^-fOO^^^—^- 


4S'0- 


e37-- 


0SJ' 


steel   Underframe  for  Third   Class  Trailer  Car 


with  the  top  of  the  side  sills  and  support  the  "Chanarch"  tending  across  the  car  between  the  side  sills  and  located 
flooring.  The  side  sills  are  reinforced  by  1^-in.  truss  rods  about  2  ft.  6  in.  back  of  the  end  sills.  This  end  construc- 
which  bear  on  5-in.  by  8-in.  I-beams,  located  5  ft.  either     tion  is  further  strengthened  by  four  intermediate  angles  ex- 
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Emergency  IVihdow 


9'4'- -I 

Side    Elevation    and    Sections 


«7- 

Side  Framing  for 
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I  i  EmergenajlVinehw  ■ .  '  '  ' __ \_^,  -^,~~^ 


End  Vie)Kf. 
Of  the  Third  Class   Motor  Car 


mm 

Confrol        Confocfors 
Confocfor       shorf 
Circuiting 
Sffifch 


Emergency  fYihckm 


Hiah  Tension  Comoorfmenf 
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-M7- 


Third  Class  Trailer  Car 
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tending  between  the  end  sill  and  the  I-beam,  two  of  which  Superstructure 

are  3-in.  by  3-in.  and  the  other  two  3-in.  by  8-in.  by  ^-in.  The  superstructure  is  designed  to  carry  part  of  the  load 
alloy  steel  angles.  All  of  these  angles  have  a  side  plate  of  and  acts  as  a  continuous  side  girder  to  the  underframe.  It 
3^-in.  material.  is  made  up  of  a  bottom  side  2-in.  by  3-in.  by  ^-in.  angle, 

The  intermediate  sills  and  crossbearers  on  the  motor  car     which  is  riveted  to  pressed  steel  brackets  extending  out  from 
are  cut  short  just  over  the  trucks  in  order  to  provide  proper 
space  for  the  motors. 

The  underframe  for  the  first  and  third-class  trailer  cars 


Interior  View  of  Motor  Car   During   Construction 

the  side  sill  of  the  underframe  to  which  they  are  riveted. 
The  side  posts  and  carlines  extend  in  one  piece  from  the  side 
sill  to  the  ridge  pole.  They  are  2^-in.  by  1^-in.  alloy- 
steel  channels  being  bent  and  riveted  to  the  side  sill  brackets 
at  the  bottom  and  united  at  the  top  by  a  plate  riveted  to  the 
webs  of  the  channel.  They  are  equally  spaced  throughout 
the  center  of  the  car  on  3-ft.  10 ^-in.  centers.  At  the  ends 
the  spacing  is  a  little  closer  together.  They  are  braced  by  a 
belt  rail  of  2-in.  by  l)4-in.  by  ^-in.  angles,  located  ap- 
proximately  2  ft.  8  in.  above  the  lower  angle;  by  an  upper 


Trailer     Car     Underframe 


Equipment  Beneath  the  Car  Underframe 


are   practically    the   same   and    are   only   different    from   the 

underframe  of  the  motor  car  in  that  they  have  an  additional 

intermediate   sill   made   up   of   a    2-in.    by   3-in.    by    >4-in-  '^^It  rail  of  l^-in.  by  l^^-in.  by  ji-'m.  angle,  and  a  side 

angles.     They  are  also  further  strengthened  over  the  trucks  plate  or  cant  rail  of  2-in.  by  1^/2 -in.  by  34 -in.  angle.     In 

by  cover  plate  strips  and  by  two  intermediate  sills  made  up  addition   to   this   there   are   diagonal   braces   of    l>4-in.   by 

of  4-in.  by  23/2-in.  by  5/16-in.  angles.  l>4-in.  by  3/16-in.  angles  extending  from  the  juncture  of 
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the  lower  belt  rail  with  the  side  posts  to  the  2-in.  by  3-.in. 
by  ^-in.  angle  bottom  side  rails. 

All  the  longitudinal  rails  are  connected  to  the  side  posts 
by  pressed  steel  knee  plates.  In  addition  to  these  longitudinal 
rails  there  extends  along  the  lower  part  of  the  body  struc- 
ture a  heater  duct  rail  of  2-in.  by  1^-in.  by  J4  i^^-  tee.  There 
are  other  longitudinal  rails  extending  between  the  side  posts, 
which  give  the  structure  additional  strength.     The  side  and 


ate  the  roof,  and  as  the  appearances  do  not  require  it  no 
inner  roof  was  used. 

The  sides  of  the  cars  below  the  windows  are  sheathed  with 
No.  14  S.  W.  G.  outside  aluminum  plates  and  No.  18  S.  W. 
G.  inside  aluminum  plates,  with  an  air  space  of  If^  in. 
between  them.  The  inner  sheathing  was  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  car  and  also  to  serve  as  insulation.  The 
side  window  frames  are  of  aluminum  and  are  riveted  to  the 

N. 

Unlocked  fhs/h'on 


'^ e'l/k" ->l 


7^e-Pr 


m^ 


\M~^ 


Arrangement    of    Automatic    Coupler     and     Draft    Gear 


roof  plates  are  of  aluminum.  The  roof  sheets  are  made  up 
of  aluminum  plates  12  ft.  by  4  ft.  6^  in.  by  No.  14  S.  W.  G. 
They  are  carried  in  one  piece  from  side  to  side  and  are  joined 
to  the  carlines  with  2-in.  by  1-in.  strips  of  aluminum,  which 
are  well  lagged  and  which  are  double  riveted  with  Ya-^'o.. 
aluminum  rivets  spaced  at  a  3-in.  pitch.  In  as  much  as  the 
climate  in  which  these  cars  are  to  be  run  is  neither  exces- 
sively cold  nor  excessively  hot,  it  was  unnecessary  to  insul- 


side  posts  and  rails  with  34 -in.  aluminum  rivets.  The  glass 
is  embedded  in  felt  and  secured  by  a  wrought  iron  frame 
secured  to  the  main  window  frame. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings  showang  the  seating 
arrangements,  some  of  the  seats  of  the  third-class  cars  are 
placed  back  to  back.  The  outside  ends  of  both  the  fixed 
and  the  reversible  seats  are  supported  on  brackets  riveted  to 
the  side  posts. 
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tendint;  Ijctwetn  the  end  sill  and  the  I-hiani.  two  of  which  Superstructure 

are  o-in.  hy  .i-in.  and  the  other  two  .i-in.  I)y  8-in.  by  -^s-in.  I'lie  >upcrstrueture  i.-«  doigncd  to  carry  j)art  of  tlie  load 

alloy  steel  angles.     All  of  these  angles  have  a  side  j)late  of     and  acts  as  a  continuous  side  girder  to  the  underframe.     It 
y2-\i\.  material.  ;   •  .    .;:  ,.  is  made  up  of  a  bottom  side  2-in.  by  3-in.  by  Y^-'m.  angle 

The  intermediate  -ills  and  ir()S>I»earers  on  the  motor  car     which  is  riveted  to  i)re.>^.>ed  steel  brackets  extending  out  from 
are  cut  ?hori  ju.*t  over  the  trucks  in  order  to  provide  jiroper 
space  for  the  motor-.  - 

•   The  underframe   for  tin    fir>t   and   third-class  trailer  cars 


Traiter     Car     Underframe 


Interior    View   of    Motor   Car    During    Construction 

the  side  >ill  of  tiu-  underframe  to  which  they  are  riveted. 
Jhe  side  j)Osts  and  carlines  extend  in  one  piece  from  the  side 
sill  to  the  rid^e  pole.  They  are  2Jj-in.  b\-  lv4-in.  alkn - 
steel  channels  l)einL,'  lient  and  riveted  to  the  .-ide  sill  l»ra(ket- 
at  the  bottom  and  united  at  the  toj)  by  a  [)late  riveted  to  tin 
webs  of  the  channel.  They  are  eijually  -paced  throughout 
the  center  of  the  car  on  .>-ft.  lO'g-in.  centers.  At  the  ends 
the  spacing  is  a  little  closer  together.  They  are  braced  by  a 
belt  rail  of  2-in.  by  1  ^  j-in.  by  '4-in.  angles,  located  a[)- 
|iro\imately  2   ft.  .s   in.  above  the  lower  anule;   by  an  upper 


\- '    ■  ■«, 


r      Equipment  Beneath  the  Car  Underframe 


are    prattle. iil\     the    -ainc    .md    .irc-    onl\     iliMerciit    Irom    tin- 

underframe  of  the-  motor  car  in  that  tlu\    have  an  additional        .     •.;.         .;.'..•.   '•••....  \. ■.■■"-::':■.''.'■/'.■  :'-\ 

intermediate   .-ill    made    u|)   of    a    2-in.    by    .S-in.    by    '4-"".      belt  rail  of  1 '4-in.  ]»y  1 34-in.  by  ;4-'n-  i^.i^Tf. 

angler.      They  are  al-o  further  -trc-ngthened  over  the  truck.-      plate  or  cant   rail  of  2-in.   by   1 '  S-in,  by   ^}-in. 

by  «()\cT  plate--tri|)-  and  by  two  intermediate  sills  made  up 

of  4-iiK  l)y  2]j-in.  by  5 /16-in.  angles.     ■  ■•-  ■'/;■;:";    ^' 


addition    to   thi-    there    are   diagonal    brace-    of 
1^-in.  ])y  .S/16-in.   angles  extending   from   the- 


and   a   side 

angle.      In 

1  '  4-in.    b\ 

juncture  01 


^■v-^ 
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tlie  lower  belt  rail  witli  the  side  p(j.->t3  to  the  2-in.  by  o-.in. 
by  ^^-in.  angle  bottom  side  rails.  "  :  ' 

All  the  longitudinal  rails  are  connected  to  the  side  j)Osts 
in  pressed  steel  knee  plates.  In  addition  to  tlie>e  longitudinal 
rails  there  extends  along  the  lower  part  of  the  body  struc- 
ture a  heater  duct  rail  of  2-in.  by  1 '  _.-in.  liy  '4  io-  tee.  There 
are  other  longitudinal  rails  exti-ntling  lictween  the  side  posts, 
which  give  the  structure  acUlitiona]  -trength.      The  .^ide  and 


ate  tlie  roof,  and  as  the  appearances  do  not  retiuirc  it  no 
inner  roof  was  used.  r;         . '•    -V^   '''"--'■■:'■■''"■''■'' '^■\-'' 

The  sides  of  the  cars  below  the  windows  are  sheathed  with 
Xo.  14  S.  W.  G.  outside  aluminum  plates  and  No.  18  S.  \V. 
G.  inside  aluminum  plates,  with  an  air  space  of  IM  in. 
between  them.  The  inner  sheathing  was  to  imi)rove  the 
appearance  of  the  car  and  also  to  serve  as  insuhition.  The 
side  window  frames  are  of  aluminum  and  are  riveted  to  tlie 


■•:^- 


Unlocked  Posih'on  _ 


rz. 


■y^— >il< /H- 


._>.^i__/'2^i 


/V|--- 


._/'2^''__-^i^^- 


Section  A-B.     \ 

c 


■\  .:-. 


k 


^ — 


:  t  :• 


DranrS-hvke  2 
Buffirtg    "      2 


-S. 


Side  Plunger  Spring       (^ 
ni:  4"0.D.3'W.       ]/    , 


9^  Free  Heigh  f 


^:: 


Vi^iikii;^  ■ -e  ir^-^'~\  ■  ■  ■'  ^ 


— «:it- 


■o'  ■-. 


■mux 


.:^ 

■I  ■ 

..■■.  1 
.■■■.[  . 

"    I  - 


' '  ■*■,■•  ■• 


y 


Sect/ Of}  £-F.   l. 


B 


rmjf  plates  are  of  aluminum^    Hie  roof  sheet?  are  made  lip     si(U'  jSostsand  rail>  with  ^4-in.  aluminum  rivet-.     The  glass- 
of  aluminum  i^lates  12  ft.  bv  4  ft.  63/4  in.  by  No.  14  S.  W.  G.      is  embeddi-d  in   felt  and  sci-ured  by   a   wrought  iron   frame 

■  ■      '      -e( ured  to  the  main  window  frame.    .  >>     ,         : .  ■'■'-.    -  -■     *■■ 


Tliev  are  .  anied  in  one  piece  from  side  to  side  and  are  jonied 
to  the  carlines  with  2-in.  by  1-in.  strips  of  aluminum,  which 
are  well  lagged  and  whicli  are  double  riveted  with  ^4-l"• 
aluminum  rivets  spaced  at  a  .>-in.  pitch.  In  as  much  as  the 
climate  in  which  these  cars  are  to  be  run  is  neitlier  exces- 
sivelv  cold  nor  excessively  hot,  it  was  unnecessary  to  insul- 


As  will  Ixv  seen  from  the  drawings  showing  the  seating 
arrangements,  some  of  the  seats  of  the  third-class  cars  are 
plated  ba<  k  to  l)aik.  The  outside  ends  of  both  the  fixed 
and  the  reversibU  -lat-  are  -u) -ported  on  brackets  riveted  to 
the  side  posts.;',    ;.      ■*  ■•  ■:    \     -•;^- 
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Elerafion  of  Qangn/ay  Doorivay. 


SecHon  Through  Door. 


No»S.n.6. 


Arrangement  of  Gangway  Doorway 


iiriri 


4ii0ri  i. 


g    Hardened Sfee/     '•  Q 
FricHon  P/afes 


Secfion  C'D. 


Truck  Used  on  the  Trailer  Cars 
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Afuminium  lioofhnel 
No.  I4&W.0. 


RolkdShel 
■Sections 

Body  Pillar 

zfifryr 


■Cani-lhil 


Section  A-A. 


'mintuf^ 

'    Fan  Light 

Fname 


Section  B-B. 


Pressed  Steel, 
Bodi/ BrxKket 


I0'r3^'4'r 

Section  Through   Body  Structure 


Aluminium 
Inside  fbnel 
NO.I83M0 
Section  0-0.  Section  C-C. 


Doors 

The  arrangement  of  the  doors  is  rather  unique.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  all-metal  construction  of  the  car,  these  doors 
are  of  steel,  having  been  furnished  by  Heywood  Bros.  & 
Wakefield  Co.  (United  States).  They  are  hinged  on  the 
inner  door  posts  and  arranged  to  swing  outward,  which 
greatly  expedites  the  unloading  of  the  cars.     They  are  fitted 


End  Elevation  of  the  Third  Class  Trailer  Car 

with  an  india-rubber  welt  in  the  door  check  to  provide  a 
water-tight  joint  and  to  eliminate  any  metallic  sound  when 
the  door  is  closed.  They  weigh  141  lb.  each,  as  compared 
to  114  lb.  for  oak  doors. 

Trucks 

The  trucks  for  the  motor  and  trailer  cars  are  of  similar 
construction,  those  for  the  motor  cars  being  built  of  heavier 


Zi'i*  C 


Bracket  lor  Inside  Panel 
*''        Jiyinf  Mov/d 

jf  Seal  Brackets 
r—  I  i  from  hock  of 
\\j\      Inside  Ihnels 


Knee 
r4k''Hit'/fri'Knee 


t'lS'tjl  Bofhm  Raii^ 


S'li't^i^  iV'V'liL    i'Ouisel Phfes 


Details  of  the    Body    Framing   for   the    Motor   Car 
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materials.  Both  are  built  up  of  structural  steel,  with  box 
girder  bolsters  having  a  lateral  swing  of  1^^  in.  in  each 
direction.  Four  helical  bolster  springs  are  used,  and  semi- 
elliptical  springs  are  used  over  each  pedestal.  The  body 
framing  of  the  motor  truck  is  made  up  of  12-in.  by  4-in. 
by  J^-in.  angles,  being  provided  with  heavy  gusset  plates 


Trailer  Car  Truck 

at  the  top.    The  truck  bolsters  are  made  up  of  8-in.  by  3-in. 
by  13^ -in.  angles. 

The  trucks  for  the  trailer  cars  have  a  body  frame  made 
up  of  4-in.  by  10-in.  by  ^-in.  side  angles  and  3-in.  by 
6-in.  by  3^-in.  end  angles.  The  truck  bolsters  are  built  up 
of  9-in.   by  3^S-in.  by   ^i-in.   bulb  angles,  with   8-in.   by 


Rear   End  of  Car,  Showing  Damage  to  Door  in  Collision 

3^-in.  by  j/^-in.  angles  for  the  transoms.     The  side  bearers 
are  located  5  ft.   11   ^/Ib  in.  between  centers. 

The  motor  trucks  have  a  wheel  base  of  9  ft.,  which  gives 
ample  room  for  the  two  200  hp.  motors.  The  trailer  trucks 
have  a  wheel  base  of  10  ft.  In  Vioth  cases  the  diameter  of 
the  wheels  is  42  in.  and  the  journals  are  9  in.  by  4/4  in. 


for  the  trailer  trucks  and  10  in.  by  5  in.  for  the  motor  trucks. 
The  driving  gears  for  the  motor  trucks  are  pressed  on  to  the 
axle,  and  in  addition  are  bolted  to  the  truck  wheels  in  order 
to  relieve  the  axle  of  severe  torsional  strains. 

A  gearing  ratio  of  2.36  to  1  is  provided.  The  clasp  type 
of  brake  is  used  on  both  trucks.  The  brake  shoe  is  solid 
and  of  sufficient  hardness  to  give  a  mileage  of  8,000  miles. 

Maintenance 

In  a  paper  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  a  short 
time  ago  both  George  Hughes,  chief  mechanical  engineer, 
and  F.  E.  Gobey,  assistant  carriage  and  wagon  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  discussed  the  question  of 
maintenance  of  these  cars.  There  have  been  in  service  for 
three  years  46  of  these  all-metal  cars.  They  have  averaged 
250,000  miles  per  annum  and  have  operated  in  temperatures 
varying  between  20  deg.  F.  and  120  deg.  F.  There  has 
been  no  weakening  since  they  were  first  placed  into  service 


Showing  Damage  to  Gangway  in  Collision 

in  any  respect.  The  flooring  composition  has  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  floor  sheets,  but  the  original  }i-in.  thickness 
upon  the  top  of  the  sheets  is  slightly  worn  in  the  aisles.  It 
was  found  that  aluminum  oxidizes  in  contact  with  "Flexo- 
lith,"  and  in  this  case  aluminum  has  been  replaced  with 
brass. 

The  removal  of  the  inside  panels  does  not  show  that  any 
corrosion  or  sweating  has  taken  place  on  either  body,  fram- 
ing or  the  inside  of  the  outer  panels.  The  actual  car  repairs 
in  traffic  have  been  slightly  less  than  for  wooden  cars  during 
a  similar  period.  The  all-metal  cars  are  overhauled  ever)- 
two  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  less  material  and  labor 
will  be  required  on  them  than  for  wooden  cars. 

The  motors  are  given  a  general  overhauling  every  six 
months,  when  the  car  bod}-  is  removed  from  the  motor  trucks^ 
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the  motors  taken  out,  the  armature  removed,  the  commuta- 
tors examined,  turned  up  and  the  mica  undercut  if  neces- 
sary, the  brush-gear  overhauled,  the  armature  windings 
cleaned,  blown  out  and  varnished,  the  field  frame  cleaned 
and  connections  examined,  the  motor  trucks  inspected,  the 
wheels  turned  up  if  required  and  the  bearings  adjusted. 
Every  12  months  the  electrical  equipment  is  overhauled.  The 
average  total  number  of  faults  per  month  for  the  12  months 
ending  July  31,  1918,  was  72.4  and  the  faults  per  thousand 
motor-car  miles  was  0.78,  of  which  the  control  equipment 
was  responsible  for  0.4  and  the  motor,  motor  trucks,  cars 
and  subsidiary'  equipment  was  responsible  for  0.38,  the  larg- 
est of  which  was  0.13  for  the  subsidiary  equipment.  The 
reasons  for  the  defects  of  the  control  equipment  being  so 
high  was  on  account  of  the  automatic  control,  which  very 
largely  increases- the  number  of  small  parts. 

In  comparing  the  performance  of  the  new  all-metal  cars 
with  the  cars  of  composite  construction  used  on  the  Liver- 
pool-Southport  line,  it   is   found   that  the   faults  per  1,000 


motor-car  miles  was  practically  the  same,  being  0.76  on 
the  Liverpool-Southport  line  as  against  0.78  on  the  Man- 
chester-Bury line.  The  greatest  trouble  in  the  Liverpool- 
Southport  line  was  given  by  the  motors,  which  average  0.26 
faults  per  thousand  motor-car  miles. 

The  performance  of  the  all-metal  cars  in  collision  has 
been  demonstrated  by  three  collisions  that  have  taken  place, 
in  which  it  was  found  that  the  damage  to  the  all-metal  cars 
was  confined  to  the  ends  of  the  cars.  The  doorways  are  the 
principal  buckling  points,  which,  being  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  cars  and  having  vestibules,  absorb  the  blow.  The 
light  car  structures  minimize  the  force  of  impact,  and  the 
effects  of  the  collision  where  the  metal  framing  is  suitably 
disposed.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  repairs 
in  the  car  shops.  The  metal  structure  ab.^rbs  collision 
shocks  in  less  space  than  the  wooden  cars,  with  the  resultant 
effect  that  there  is  less  liability  of  injury  to  passengers. 
Some  illustrations  are  included  to  show  the  effect  of  colli- 
sions on  these  all-metal  cars. 


The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

The  Defects  that  must  be  Avoided  in  the  Selection 
of  Freight   Cars  for  Certain  Commodities 

BY  L.  K.  SILLCOX 
Master  Car  Builder,  Chicago.  Milwaulcee  &  SL  Paul 


I  N  any  successful  movement  of  traffic  it  is  of  prime  neces- 
■^  sity  to  first  see  that  cars  going  to  industries,  loading  sta- 
tions or  loading  territories  beyond  the  reach  of  local  car  repair 
points  are  gone  over  and  put  in  suitable  condition  to  run  to 
whatever  destination  they  may  be  scheduled  to  reach;  also 
that  they  are  in  fit  shape  to  carry  the  lading  which  they  are 
intended  to  carr>',  this  to  avoid  delay  in  movement,  dam- 
age claims  or  the  necessity  of  transferring  the  load  en  route. 
For  this  reason  large  terminal  loading  tracks  should  be 
piped  with  air  and  have  suitable  repair  materials  and  facili- 
ties conveniently  placed.  In  the  past  entirely  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  equipment  at  loading  platforms 
at  large  industries,  when  it  has  been  a  matter  of  daily  expe- 
rience to  have  cars  brought  right  over  at  the  close  of  the  day 
and  placed  in  our  most  important  time  freight  trains,  and 
then  there  was  not  time  enough  allowed  to  do  the  necessary 
work  on  the  equipment,  the  latter  being  true  since  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  put  the  cars  in  shape  while  they  stood 
idle  during  the  day.  The  result  is  obvious,  and  with  the 
matter  brought  out  so  clearly  and  being  one  of  daily  obser- 
vation we  must  make  the  necessary  effort  locally  at  every 
station  on  the  sxstem  to  correct  this  state  of  affairs  at  once. 
No  one  could  possiljly  estimate  the  great  and  tremendously 
far-reacliing  effect  of  this  and  what  good  may  result  when 
this  item  is  properly  understood  and  uniformly  applied.     '  • 

A  box  car  to  handle  grain,  flour,  sugar  or  groceries  should 
be  in  the  best  condition  ])ossible.  The  siding  must  be  tight, 
the  roof  non-leaking  and  the  floor  and  lining  level  and 
smooth,  so  as  not  to  chafe  or  injure  the  contents.  Wool, 
raw  cotton,  hay,  brick,  etc.,  may  be  handled  in  a  car  in  fair 
condition  without  damage.  A  leaky  roof  or  open  siding 
will  not  injure  these  articles,  and  they  cannot  fall  through 
cracks  in  the  floor  as  would  imlk  grain.  The  only  es.«;ential 
for  cars  handling  the  last  mentioned  articles  is  that  the 
frame  work  of  the  car  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  load  and 
that  the  trucks  and  draft  gear  be  in  good  condition. 

A  refrigerator  car  must  always  be  in  good  condition  in 
order  to  protect  its  lading,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  require- 
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ments  of  this  service  are  very  rigid.  A  stock  car  should  be 
in  good  condition  in  order  to  handle  live  stock  without  dam- 
age, but  the  same  car  in  fair  condition  will  haul  barreled 
goods,  rough  lumber,  ties,  lump  coal  and  many  other  articles 
very  satisfactorily.  A  gondola  must  be  in  ver}'  good  con- 
dition to  hold  slack  coal  without  loss,  but  will  hold  lump 
coal,  coke,  scrap  iron,  etc.,  if  in  only  fair  condition.  Trouble 
is  experienced  when  we  get  out  into  the  lignite  coal  district. 
If  any  old  car  is  used  for  this  coal  loading,  the  car  and 
contents  are  both  liable  to  be  burned  up.  A  pretty  good 
car  must  be  used  on  account  of  the  fire  risk. 

There  are  a  good  many  commodities  that  should  never  be 
loaded  in  a  first-class  car,  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  prac- 
tices that  is  prevalent  on  railroads  today — the  abuse  of  good 
cars  by  loading  certain  commodities  in  them.  For  instance, 
hides,  fertilizers,  immigrant  outfits,  scrap  iron,  coal,  pitch' 
oil,  refuse  from  sugar  factories,  tar  and  things  of  that  kind 
should  never  be  put  in  a  first-class  car.  This  matter  should 
receive  more  attention  than  it  does  at  present.  If  we  have 
around  75  per  cent,  or  about  three-quarters  of  the  box  cars 
in  first-class  condition  we  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
our  business  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  By  fir.st-class  con- 
dition is  meant  a  car  that  is  good  enough  to  handle  grain  or 
similar  products. 

In  order  to  define  the  requirements  of  cars  for  various 
commodity  loading  the  following  will  govern: 

Grain  Cars 

A  suitable  car  for  bulk  grain  loading  is  one  that  has  the 
decking,  lining,  sheathing,  posts  and  grain  strips  and  roof  in 
a  good,  tight  condition,  or  in  other  words,  unll  not  leak  grain, 
or  a  car  which  can  be  made  fit  by  the  shipper  at  the  time 
and  place  of  loading  by  ordinary  and  proper  care  in  the 
use  of  coopering  material  and  by  a  reasonable  amount  of 
cleaning.  A  car  with  doorposts  shattered  or  broken  or  loose 
from  the  framing,  or  with  other  defects  of  such  character 
as  to  render  the  car  ol)viously  unfit,  or  with  the  inside  show- 
ing the  presence  of  oil,  creosote,  fertilizer,  manure  or  other 
damaging  substance  of  like  or  kindred  character  should  not 
be  used  for  grain,     ^^'here  a  shortage  of  suitable  cars  oh- 
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materials.      Both   arc   l)uill   up   of   striKlural   >tcel,   with   box      for  the  trailer  trucks  and  Klin.  I)\   5  in.  for  the  motor  trucks. 


girder  l)olsters  having  a  lateral  .-"wing  of  Ijj  in.  in  each 
direction.  Four  helical  hol-ter  sjtring.-  are  used,  and  semi- 
illiptical  s{)riniis  are  used  over  each  pedestal.  The  hody 
framing  of  the  motor  Irut  k  i>  made  up  of  l2-in.  hy  4-in. 
by    y^-'iu.    angles,    being    provided    with    lieavy    gusset    plates 


;.   ■•y."   ■   ';.  ■  %■'-       -'.V^--  Trailer  Car  Truck       ■'    .;_     ;•;••     ■   ,;     ^^V       .   ,_■ 

at  tiie  toj).      Tile  truck  bul.^ier.^  arc  nuuK'  up  of  5-in.  1a  .>-in. 
by  1  '  j-in.  angles.  '"> 

The  truik^   for  the  tr;iilir  <  ar«.   have  a  bodx    frame  made 

up   of   4-in.    l>y    Id-in.    by    '  j-in.    .-ide   angles   antl   .^-in.    by 

6-in.  by   'j-in.  end  angle-.     '\'\n-  \nuk  buUter-  are  built  up 

of  9-in.    b\    S'j-in.    by    ^,s-in.    bull)   angle>.   with    N-in.    by 


Ihe  driving  gears  for  the  motor  trucks  are  pressed  on  to  the 
axle,  and  in  addition  are  bolted  to  the  truck  wheels  in  order 
to  relieve  the  axle  of  severe  torsional  strains. 

.\  gearing  ratio  of  2.M)  to  1  is  provided.  The  cla.sp  type 
of  brake  is  used  on  both  trucks.  The  brake  shoe  is  solid 
and  of  sufficient  hardness  to  give  a  mileage  of  S.OOO  miles. 

Maintenance  . 

In  a  jiapci'  before  the  In>titute  of  Civil  I'.ngineers  a  short 
time  ago  both  George  }Iughe>.  chief  mcvhanical  engineer, 
and  1".  I'..  Gobey,  assistant  carriage  and  wagon  superintend- 
i-m  of  the  Laniiishire  &  \'ork>hiri'.  discussed  the  (juestion  of 
inaintinance  of  these  car.-.  iluTe  have  been  in  .service  for 
threi-  \ears  4()  of  the.-e  all-metal  car.-.  riu\  have  averaged 
2.>(l. ()()()  miles  per  annum  and  have  operated  in  temperatures 
varxing  between  2(1  (leg.  V.  and  120  dv\i.  V.  There  has 
been   no  weakening  since  they  were   in-t  phu  ed  into  .-ervice 


■-•■-■.■;!;■....'••       Showing   Damage  to  Gangway  in  Collision        '   . 

in  any  i\-pect.  The  llooring  compo-itiun  li.i-  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  tloor  -iieets.  Iiut  the  original  ;\s-in.  thickness 
upon  the  lop  of  tlie  .-beets  ».«*  slightly  worn  in  the  aisles.  It 
wa-  found  iliat  aluminum  oxidizes  in  lontait  with  ''Klexf)- 
litli.'"  and  in  thi-  (a-c  aluiniiuim  ha-  be<n  replaicd  with 
bra-s. 

riie   nniowil   of  the   iii-idr   panels  doe-  not   -how  that  all) 
corrosion  or  sweating  ha-  taken  phue  on  i-ither  body,  fram- 
ing or  tlu'  ili-ide  of  the  outer  panel-.     The  actual  car  repairs 
J^>-in.  by  V^.-in.  angle-  lOr  the  tran-oin-.      I  he  sitle  bearers      in  traffic  have  been  slightly  less  than  for  wooden  cars  during 
are  located  5   ft.    11    •'    l'-   in.   brtween  (enter-.  a   -imilar   |)erio(i.       The  all-metal  cars  are  overhauled   i  very 

'J  he  motor  truck-  have  a   wheel  ba-e  of  *>  ft.,  which  gives      two  years,   and    it    i-   c-xpe*  ted   that   le--   material   and   l.iltor 


Rear    End   of  Car,   Showing    Dninage  to   Door   in   Collision 


ample  room  for  the  two  2<l()  hp.  motcjrs.  The  trailer  truck- 
have  a  wheel  base  ()f  10  ft.  In  both  cases  the  diameter  of 
the  wheels  is  42  in.  and  the  journal.-  are  '>  in.  b\   4'  j    in. 


will  be  rec|uired  on  them  than  for  wcniden  car- 

The   motors    are   given    a    general    overhauling   every    six 
montli-,  when  the  car  IkhIx  i-  remcned  from  the  motor  trucks. 
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the  motors  taken  out,  tlie  armature  removed,  the  commuta- 
tors examined,  turned  up  and  the  mica  undercut  if  neces- 
sary, the  brush-gear  overhauled,  the  armature  windings 
(leaned,  blown  out  and  varnished,  the  tield  frame  cleaned 
iiul  connections  examined,  tlie  m(jtor  truck-  in>])ectcd.  the 
wheels  turned  up  if  recjuired  and  the  hearings  adjusted. 
Every  12  months  the  electrical  equijjment  is  overhauled.  The 
average  total  number  of  faults  i)er  montli  for  the  12  months 
ending  July  M.  191S.  was  72.4  and  tiie  faults  jxr  thousand 
motor-car  miles  was  0.78,  of  which  tlie  i ontrol  e<iuii)ment 
was  resj)onsible  for  0.4  and  the  motor,  motor  trucks,  cars 
and  subsidiarx  e(|ui|iment  was  res|)onsil)lo  for  0..>.S.  the  larg- 
est of  wliiih  was  ().].>  for  the  >ubsidiary  cciuipment.  The 
reasons  for  the  defects  of  the  control  e<iuipment  biing  .so 
liigh  was  on  account  of  the  automatic  control,  which  very 
largely  increases  the  number  of  small  part"*.  ,  ,  >   T 

In  comparing  the  iH-rformance  of  tlie  new  all-mrtal  cars 
with  the  cars  of  c omjxjsitc  construction  u^ed  on  tin-  TJver- 
pool-Southj)ort   line,   it    i>    found    that   the   faults  per    1.000 


motor-car  miles  was  jiractically  the  same,  being  0.76  on 
the  Liver] )ool-Southport  line  a.>  again.st  0.78  on  the  Man- 
chester-Bury line.  The  greatest  trouble  in  the  Liverjxx)]- 
Southport  line  wa<  given  by  the  motors,  which  average  0.26 
faults  per  thousand  motor-car  miles. 

The  performance  of  the  all-metal  car>  in  collision  has 
l)een  demonstrated  by  three  collision-  that  have  taken  place. 
in  which  it  was  found  that  the  damage  to  the  all-metal  cars 
wa-  contined  to  the  ends  of  the  cars.  The  d(«>rways  are  the 
principal  buckling  points,  which,  being  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  cars  and  having  vestibule.*,  absorb  tin'  blow.  The 
light  car  structures  minimize  ihe  I'orcv  of  impact,  and  the 
effect-  of  the  ( olli.-ion  where  the  metal  framing  i-  -uitably 
(h'>i»(t>ed.  I  lure  wa-  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  rej>airs 
in  tlw?  car  >hop.«.  The  metal  structure  absorbs  colli-ion 
shocks  in  less  space  than  the  wocxlen  cars,  with  the  resultant 
effect  that  there  i<  less  liability  of  injury  to  |>assengers. 
Some  illu-tration-  are  included  to  shcnv  the  effect,  of  colli- 
sfons  on  these  all-metal  cars^  •-'  f    ';.  ■\v:::''  "'.;;;  :;;: 


The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

V       -  ■       ;■       The  Defects  that  must  be  Avoided  in  the  Selection  '  ^  --.'■■■ 

■      ^      :   ;         ;       of   Freight   Cars  for   Certain  Commodities       y_\:--:-;^':.^'-'''./'^'f\  \ 

■I  ;■:' "\.':';-^  ■'"V;_;;: : '/v^';-'  :;''^  ^^ '■■"■■■ -^bV'l.  k.  sillcox   ■    ''''■'■  ■'o-:\.-;"^^ -.     ^>-^'^ ■;'■■•  ■;■•::    ^ 

.."■.•'.'"■.'        ."  .Master  Car  Builder,   Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  ■.,"". 


TX  any  -uccessful  movement  Of  traffic  it  is  Of  prinie  neces- 
-it\-  to  first  see  that  cars  going  to  industries,  loading  >ta- 
lion>  or  loading  territories  l)eyond  the  reach  of  local  car  repair 
point-  are  gone  over  and  put  in  -uitable  condition  to  run  to 
whatever  destination  the\  may  be  .scheduled  to  reach;  also 
that  they  are  in  tu  shai)e  to  carry  the  lading  which  they  are 
intended  to  carry,  this  to  avoid  delay  in  movement,  dam- 
age claims  or  the  necessity  of  transferring  the  load  en  route. 
l-or  this  reason  large  terminal  loading  tracks  -hould  be 
|)iped  with  air  and  have  -uitable  repair  material-  and  facili- 
ties convenientl}-  place<l.  In  the  i)a.-t  entirel}  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  ecjuipment  at  loading  i)lattorms 
at  large  industries,  when  it  has  been  a  matter  of  daily  expe- 
rience to  have  car-  l»rought  right  over  at  the  clo-e  of  the  day 
and  placed  in  our  nio-t  iniportaiit  linie  freight  trains,  and 
then  there  was  not  time  enough  allowed  to  do  die  necessary 
work  on  the  e(|uipment.  the  latter  being  true  -ince  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  put  the  car-  in  -liape  while  they  -tood 
idle  durin-j  the  day.  i'lie  re-ult  i-  obvious,  and  with  the 
matter  brought  out  -o  clearly  and  bi-ing  one  of  daily  obser- 
vation we  mu-t  make  the  necessary  effcjrt  IcMally  at  every 
staticn  on  the  -y-tem  to  torrect  thi>  -tale of  affair^  at  once. 
Xo  one  (ould  po— ibly  e-timate  the  great  and  tremendously 
far-rea<hing  effect  of  thi-  and  what  L'ood  may  re-ult  when 
thi-   item   i-  properly  umler-tood  and   uniformly  ajti died.  . 

A  iio\  lar  to  handle  grain,  tlour.  sugar  or  groceries  should 
be  ill  tile  bc>t  condition  po-.-ilde.  The  -idiii-r  mu-t  be  tight, 
the-  roof  noii-leakinu'  and  the  tloor  and  lining  level  and 
-mooth.  -o  a-  not  to  chafe  or  injure  the  ciMitents.  Wool, 
raw  cotton.  ba\.  briik.  etc.  iiia\-  Ite  handled  in  a  car  in  fair 
(ondition  without  damage.  .\  leaky  roof  or  open  -iding 
will  not  injure  the-e  articles,  and  they  (  annot  fall  through 
(Tacks  in  the  tloor  as  would  liulk  Lirain.  The  onl\  e-sc-ntial 
for  car-  handling  the-  last  mentioned  articles  is  that  the 
frame  work  of  the  car  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  load  and 
that  the  trucks  and  draft  gc-ar  be  in  gctcxl  condition. 

.\  refrigerator  car  mu-t  always  be  in  good  condition  in 
order  U>  |)rotect   its  lading,  due  to  the   fact  that  the  recjuire- 

CtiHtiniie'l   frfrtn  tlie  Taimary  issm-.  '  ■.■■•,.'". 

Cniiyriirlit  liy  tlu-   h'athvav  ^fl\!>a)l!i•ltI  r.iiatnri'rj     i" 


ment>  of  this  service  are  \er\-  rigid.  A  stock  car  should  be 
in  gocKl  condition  in  order  to  handle  live  stock  without  dam- 
age, but  the  same  car  in  fair  condition  will  haul  barreled 
goods,  rough  lumber,  ties,  lump  coal  and  many  other  articles 
verv  -ati-factorily.  A  gondola  must  ix>  in  very  good  con~. 
dition  to  hold  slack  coal  without  loss,  but  will  hold  lump 
coal,  coke,  scrap  iron,  i-tc,  if  in  only  fair  condition.  Trouble 
is  experienced  when  we  4jet  out  into  the  lignite  coal  district. 
If  any  old  car  is  used  for  this  coal  loading,  the  car  and 
content>  are  lioth  liable  to  be  burned  u]>.  A  })retty  good 
c  ar  must  be  u>ed  on  account  of  the  t'lre  risk. 

There  are  a  g<M)d  man\  c<)n}m()dities  that  should  never  be 
loaded  in  a  tir-t-cla.S"^  car.  ami  this  is  one  of  the  worst  prac- 
ticcs  that  is  prevalent  on  railroads  today — the  abusi>  of  good 
tars  liy  loading  certain  c ommtMlities  in  tlum.  For  instance, 
hicks,  fertilizer-,  imnngrant  outfits,  scrap  iron,  coal,  pitch! 
oil.  refuse  from  sugar  factories,  tar  and  things  of  that  kind 
-hould  never  be  put  in  a  t"irst-cla>s  car.  This  matter  should 
receive  more  attention  than  it  does  at  pre<enft.  If  we  have 
around  15  ])er  cent,  or  about  three-cjuarters  of  the  box  cars 
in  lirst-class  c(>ndition  we  ought  to  lie  able  to  take  care  of 
our  business  in  a  sati>factor\  manner.  lU  fir-t -class  con- 
dition is  meant  a  car  that  is  giMMl  enough  to  handle  urain  or 
-imilar  [iroducts,' 

In  order  to  detlin  tiie  ret|uireiik*nts  of  -pars  for  various 
vommodit}'  loading  the-  fdlowing  \vill  covern^  :  •;  ■  :  .      -,  :. 

^'.   ' -■^  ■.■■■■:'. >,-■:  %-V..'-:^^"'.^-  GrainCars  ;;-..  :  ■  ■  ''■-:■:■     '--'-^■■■--       ''''■-' 

A  -uitalile  car  for  bidk  grain  loading  is  one  that  has  the 
decking,  lining.  <heathing.  posts  and  grain  strips  and  nx>f  in 
a  good,  tight  condition,  or  in  other  word-,  zcill  not  h.ik  i^r^iiii. 

ir  a  car  which  can  l.e  made-  tit  by  the  ship]XT  at  the  time 
and  place  of  loading  by  (»rdinary  and  proper  care  in  the 
u-e  of  coopering  material   and   by  a   reasonable   amount  of 

leaniiit:.  .A  car  with  dooriM).-ts  shattered  or  broken  or  loose 
from  the  framing,  or  with  other  defects  of  such  character 
as  to  render  the  car  obviou-ly  untlt.  or  with  the  inside  show- 
ing till'  pre-ciuc  of  oil.  cre-osote.  fertilizer,  manure  or  otlu-r 
damaging  sub-tance  of  like  or  kindred  character  should  not 
l>e  used   for  'jrain.     Where  a  shortage  of  suitalile  cars  ob- 
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tains,  it  is  often  desirable  and  necessary  to  fit  cars  up  espe- 
cially, and  under  these  circumstances,  where  the  body  of  the 
equipment  can  be  made  fit  and  suitable  in  20  carman-hours 
or  less,  it  should  be  done.  This  work  is  usually  carried  out 
under  extreme  pressure  and  may  consist  of  employing  anchor 
bolts  to  secure  door  posts,  slabbing  the  sheathing  at  both 
the  end  and  sides  to  sills,  reinforcing  broken  posts  with  old 
iron,  such  as  levers,  threshold  plates,  iron  scraps  and  apply- 
ing a  supplementary  end  lining  over  the  old  or  defective 
structure,  including  false  bulkheads  in  the  body  of  cars, 
jacking  bulged  out  ends  in  place  and  applying  straps,  anchor 
rods  or  bars,  slabbing  side  or  end  plates,  slabbing  belt  rails, 
patching  sheathing,  roofing  and  floors  with  old  metal  roofing. 
Under  all  circumstances  the  running  gear,  brakes,  wheels, 
lubrication  and  safety  appliances  must  be  in  as  nearly  100 
per  cent  condition  as  possible.  All  of  the  above  is  exclu- 
sive of  applying  grain  doors,  as  these  are  installed  by  the 
shipper.  In  delivering  empty  cars  suitable  for  grain  load- 
ing to  our  connections,  it  shall  be  the  understanding  that 
the  cars  which  cannot  be  made  fit  with  the  expenditure  of 
ten  carman-hours  shall  be  returned,  the  same  to  be  true  as 
a  basis  of  acceptance  between  connecting  lines  giving  us 
care  for  such  loading  and  ourselves.  In  further  explana- 
tion, box  cars  which  are  fit,  or  such  as  have  light  running 
defects,  will  ])e  accepted  or  offered  on  an  equal  Ijasis.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  universal  understanding  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  "light  running  repairs,"  it  will 
be  understood  that  this  covers  cars  having  such  defects  as 
missing  plain  wooden  side  doors  (this  not  to  include  Wag- 
ner or  other  special  all-metal  or  steel-bound  side  doors), 
broken  draft  timber  or  strap  bolts,  slight  defects  to  wooden 
or  metal  roofs,  to  side  or  end  sheathing  and  lining,  or  other 
light  running  repairs  such  as  can  be  made  by  the  receiving 
line  on  division  or  yard  repair  tracks  within  the  time  allow- 
ance prescribed,  or  such  as  can  be  coopered  by  the  loader  to 
make  the  body  fit  for  the  lading  intended. 

Flour  Cars 

In  going  over  cars  for  flour  loading,  the  main  points  to 
be  considered  are  a  good,  tight  roof  and  sides,  good,  close- 
fitting  doors,  a  good,  clean  floor  and  freedom  from  the 
presence  of  oil,  creosote,  fertilizers,  manure  or  acid  spots 
which  are  liable  to  oontaminate  the  lading.  Roofs  to  be 
given  water  test  where  possible.  A  car  that  has  been  loaded 
with  hides  should  not  be  used  for  flour,  or  any  other  car 
that  has  been  loaded  with  commodities  which  have  left  a 
bad  odor.  During  the  winter  months  cars  equipped  with 
all-metal  roofs  or  ends  uninsulated  should  not  be  selected 
for  flour  loading  unless  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the 
doors  will  be  left  open  at  least  four  hours  after  being  loaded, 
as  when  hot  flour  is  put  into  a  cold  car  that  has  an  all-metal 
roof  or  end  exposed  in  the  interior  it  causes  the  metal  to 
sweat,  and  the  moisture  dropping  down  on  the  sacks  injures 
the  flour. 

REPAIRING  FOREIGN  CARS 

In  handling  repairs  to  foreign  cars  which  are  in  need  of 
heavy  work,  either  on  account  of  deterioration,  damage  or 
wreck,  the  following  should  be  remembered: 

It  is  necessary  that  division  terminal  stations  which  are 
equipped  with  planing  mills,  campre.«i.sed  air  facilities  and 
steel  working  tools,  give  attention  to  the  classified  repairs  on 
foreign  cars  which  are  of  such  construction,  so  that  when  re- 
paired and  put  in  first-class  shape  they  will  be  available  to 
our  service.  Under  these  circumstances  cars  with  steel  un- 
derframe,  steel  center  sill  or  steel  draft  arms  (arms  to  extend 
at  least  30-in.  behind  bolster)  should  be  selected  in  the  order 
named  and  lx)x  cars  should  be  given  preference  over  other 
t^pes. 

We  should  aim  to  do  the  best  possible  work  on  foreign  cars 


coming  to  our  repair  tracks  and  turn  them  out  in  fit  condi- 
tion to  properly  meet  traffic  and  commodity  requirements. 
For  instance,  when  a  foreign  car  comes  in  for  atten- 
tion to  the  draft  sills  or  steel  underframe,  if  in  such  condi- 
tion as  to  require  also  new  sheathing,  roof,  floor  or  lining, 
end  or  posts,  doors,  bolster,  or  draft  gear,  etc.,  and  suitable 
material  is  in  stock  the  car  should  be  put  in  first-class 
^hape.  The  main  shops  at  Milwaukee,  Dubuque,  Minne- 
apolis, Green  Bay  and  Tacoma  are  doing  this  now.  This 
plan  must  be  strictly  observed  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  bill  against  foreign  lines  to  an  equal  or  greater 
amount  than  they  are  billing  us  for  repairs  to  our  cars  on 
their  lines. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  just  preceding  that 
steel  underframe  equipment  or  cars  of  like  construction 
should  be  selected,  the  reasons  being  obvious.  On  the  other 
hand,  cars  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  which  are  of  weak 
construction,  generally  equipped  with  short  wooden  draft 
timbers,  and  which  appear  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition  to 
run  and  if  rebuilt  would  probably  not  stand  up  under  pres- 
ent service  conditions,  are  to  be  set  aside,  written  up  on 
fcrm  CD-27  for  disposition  and  this  office  will  in  turn  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  car  owners  to  secure  authority  to 
strengthen  and  rebuild,  dismantle  or  send  home  empty. 
Ever}-  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  such  cars  off  the  railroad 
and  where  found  empty  in  this  condition  they  should  Ije 
held  so  as  not  to  cause  damage  and  difficulty  to  other  good 
cars  in  service,  also  where  coming  to  repair  tracks  under  load 
they  should  he  transferred  and  reported  as  above,  unless  we 
luive  a  near  connection  with  the  car  owner. 

Precautions  should  be  taken  not  to  spend  more  than 
$250  on  any  foreign  car  of  40  tons  capacit)^  or  over  and 
which  is  less  than  12  years  old.  Roughly  speaking,  this  ex- 
pense will  permit  the  application  of  an  entire  new  roof,  two 
side  doors  and  light  repairs  to  the  draft  gear,  couplers, 
boxes,  wheels,  etc.  It  is  not  intended  to  apply  a  whole  new 
superstructure  or  underframe,  without  obtaining  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  car  from  the  owner  and  determining 
whether  we  can  settle  for  less  expense  than  the  authorized  re- 
pairs. 

Cars  of  30  tons  capacity  and  equipment  more  than  12 
years  and  not  over  18  years  old  should  be  limited  to  $100, 
which  will  allow  for  the  application  of  an  entire  roof,  or  two 
ends,  or  flooring  and  doors,  or  new  sheathing,  or  two  longi- 
tudinal sills,  draft  sills  and  end  sill,  but  as  already  stated 
only  such  cars  which  are  equipped  with  steel  underframe, 
steel  center  sills  or  steel  draft  arms  extending  back  of  body 
bolsters  should  be  extensively  repaired.  Cars  not  coming 
under  the  above  classes  should  be  held  for  disposition. 

Cars  must  be  written  up  promptly  on  form  CD-27  and 
when  the  report  is  received  in  this  office  we  will  send  a 
copy  of  form  CD-27  to  the  owner.  If  a  reply  is  not  obtained 
from  the  car  owner  within  30  days,  we  will  take  the  matter 
up  with  our  executive  officer  who  will  get  in  touch  with  the 
car  owner's  executive  for  immediate  response;  the  same  is 
true  of  material  required  from  owners  to  make  repairs  to 
their  cars.  It  is  not  intended  to  hold  cars  more  than  30  days 
and  the  foreman  should  keep  after  the  master  car  builder 
continually  if  instructions  for  disposition  are  not  received 
jjromptly.  Billing  must  be  kept  up  to  date  and  properly 
checked  at  all  times. 

General  Conditions  Governing  the  Repainting  of  Foreign  and 

System  Freight  Cars 

The  preservation  of  freight  car  equipment  of  all  railroads 
will  be  maintained  by  the  necessary  repairing  and  restencil- 
ing.  When  paint  on  freight  equipment  has  perished  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  the  steel  to  rust  and  deteriorate  or  the 
wood  to  become  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  car  should  be 
repainted.  The  body  (including  the  roof)  should  be  en- 
tirely repainted  if  for  any  reason  it  is  found  necessar}-  to  re- 
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paint  one-third  or  more  of  the  car.  Before  applying  paint 
to  steel  or  wood  it  should  be  scraped  so  as  to  clean  off  all 
blisters  and  loose  paint,  also  removing  protruding  nails  and 
tacks. 

When  repainting  freight  equipment  cars,  two  coats  will  be 
applied  to  all  new  parts  and  old  parts  of  the  body  which  have 
been  reworked  causing  removal  of  the  paint.  One  coat  will 
be  applied  to  parts  where  the  old  paint  is  in  good  condition. 
Should  the  old  paint  be  found  in  such  condition  as  to  require 
two  coats,  they  may  be  applied. 

The  station  marking  showing  where  the  car  was  last 
weighed  should  not  be  changed  unless  the  car  is  reweighed. 
The  stenciled  letters  and  numbers  on  all  freight  equipment 
cars  will  be  maintained  and  the  identity  kept  bright.  When 
the  lettering  or  numbering  is  found  in  bad  condition,  the 
identifying  marks  should  be  renewed  either  by  repainting  the 
car  or  by  applying  new  stenciled  letters  and  numbers.  In 
selecting  cars  for  this  purpose,  preference  should  be  given 
those  on  which  the  marking  and  painting  is  in  the  poorest 
condition.  Do  not  cut  stencils  for  special  marking  such  as 
the  monogram  on  Great  Northern,  Santa  Fe  or  Southern 
Pacific  cars. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  paint  on  the  car  properly  to  re- 
tain the  new  stenciling  and  the  condition  of  the  car  does  not 
justify  entire  repainting,  one  coat  should  be  applied  as  a 
panel  back  of  the  stenciling  so  that  the  paint  used  in  apply- 
ing the  numbers  and  letters  will  hold,  otherwise  the  marking 
applied  will  soon  become  illegible,  making  it  necessar}-  to 
again  apply  the  identity  marking  within  a  short  period. 
Detention  of  equipment  from  service  for  painting  should  be 
avoided,  when  possible.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  can  be 
done  to  open  cars  in  transportation  yards  when  under  load 
in  storage. 

These  instructions  apply  equally  to  fo'-eign  and  system 
cars  and  all  should  be  repainted  in  accordance  with  the  above 
instructions  when  on  repair  tracks,  regardless  of  ownership. 
Charges  for  repainting  and  restenciling  are  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  A.  R.  A.  rules. 

Date  and  Year  Built 

The  A.  R.  A.  rules  provide  that  after  September  1,  1919, 
cars  will  not  be  accepted  in  interchange  unless  stenciled 
showing  the  month  and  year  built,  or  bearing  a  badge  plate 
giving  this  information.  Cars  built  prior  to  1895  may  be 
stenciled  "Built  prior  to  1895"  or  bear  a  badge  giving  this 
information.  In  the  case  of  tank  cars,  the  body  and  tank 
should  bear  distinctive  dates  unless  constructed  at  the  same 
time. 

Repairing  Cars  at  Loading  Tracks 

At  many  terminals  there  is  a  loading  or  transfer  track 
where  cars  are  lined  up  and  are  not  switched  for  almost  24 
hours.  At  places  where  these  conditions  exist  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  have  the  proper  number  of  men  assigned  to 
inspect  and  to  repair  all  possible  defects  on  these  cars.  There 
is  much  work  that  could  be  done  even  to  the  extent  of  caring 
for  the  air  brakes.  Brakes  that  are  out  of  date  could  be 
cleaned  and  after  they  are  cleaned  the  aid  of  a  switch  engine 
could  probably  be  gotten  to  assist  in  testing  the  work  at  its 
completion.  At  this  time  the  piston  travel  could  be  checked 
and  the  hose  tested  for  porosity.  All  work  done  on  cars  at 
these  loading  points  relieves  the  outside  yard  of  just  so 
much  work,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  much  safer  working  on  a 
car  where  there  is  no  switching,  as  stated  before,  the  efforts 
oi  all  should  be  concentrated  on  this  feature. 

Repair  Parts  and  Tools 

In.spectors  must  keep  constantly  on  hand  for  repairs  a 
supply  of  all  parts  of  the  equipment  that  are  liable  to  get 
out  of  order  and  which  can  be  replaced  while  the  car  is  in 
the  yard.  However,  unless  the  proper  tools  and  appliances 
are  at  hand,  nothing  will  be  accomplished,  therefore,  inspec- 


tors should  see  that  they  are  furnished  with  the  necessary 
tools.     Air  brake  inspectors  should  have  with  them  at  all 
times  a  pipe  wrench,  for  use  on  the  train  line  and  retainer 
pipe,  an  S-wrench  of  the  proper  size  to  tighten  up  the  pipe 
clamps,  a  coupling  groove  cleaning  tool,  which  should  always 
be  used  when  renewing  gaskets,  a  cotter  key  and  lever  pin 
drift,  and  a  supply  of  cotter  keys  and  nuts  of  different  sizes. 
There  should  be  no  excuse  for  failing  to  have  the  necessary 
repair  parts  and  tools  with  which  to  apply  them  with,  be- 
cause inspectors  and  repair  men  would  be  of  little  use  if 
they  were  not  able  to  repair  defects  which  they  find. 

Old  Date  Air 

All  cars  marked  for  bad  order  triple  valves  or  brake 
cylinders,  as  where  the  brakes  either  will  not  apply  or  leak 
off  quickly,  should  be  treated  the  same  as  cars  with  the 
brakes  out  of  date  (system  cars  9  months,  foreign  cars  12 
months).  On  repair  tracks  all  cars  with  the  aforementioned 
defects  must  be  repaired  but  in  yards  a  certain  amount  of 
discretion  will  have  to  be  used.  Cars  loaded  with  manifest 
freight  which  cannot  be  held  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
make  the  necessar>'  repairs,  will  have  to  be  allowed  to  prcH 
ceed,  but  the  car  must  be  prop)erly  carded  and  when  its 
destination  is  a  terminal,  must  be  marked  bad  order  when 
empty,  stating  the  reason.  Empty  cars  which  are  to  be 
assigned  to  shippers  to  be  loaded  on  our  lines  must  posi- 
tively have  the  Ijrakes  cared  for  l>efore  being  allowed  to 
proceed. 

Damage  and  Loss 

Damage  or  loss  to  any  car,  due  to  wreck,  derailment,  cor- 
nering, sideswiping,  flood,  overloading,  explosion,  collapsing 
structures,  or  unconcealed  fire  damage,  including  cars  on 
ferries  or  floats;  also  damage  due  to  storms  where  the  car 
is  derailed  or  destroyed  is  chargeable  to  the  railroad  hold- 
ing the  car  in  its  possession  at  the  time.  Defect  cards  are 
not  required  for  any  damage  so  slight  that  no  repairs  are 
necesary,  nor  for  raked  or  cornered  sheathing,  roofing, 
facia,  or  bent  or  cornered  end  sill,  not  requiring  the  shop- 
ping of  the  car,  the  receiving  line  to  be  the  judge.  In  case 
of  interior  fire  damage,  in  any  class  of  car,  if  evidence  of 
such  internal  damage  was  not  discernible  externally,  it  is 
considered  an  owner's  defect.  When  flooring  planks  are 
out  and  can  be  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  car,  they  are 
cardable  defects.  When  paint  is  missing  in  spots,  due  to 
hot  lading,  such  as  pig  iron,  billets,  cinders  and  blooms  be- 
ing loaded  in  cars,  is  not  a  cardable  defect  unless  the  dam- 
age is  such  as  to  require  the  shopping  of  the  car. 

Temporary  Transverse  Tie  Rods  Applied  to  Cars  with  Sides 

Spread  or  Bulged 

Owners  are  responsible  for  the  exp)ense  of  applying  tie 
rods,  when  these  are  necessary  to  allow  the  equipment  to 
pass  the  clearance  limits  of  the  handling  line. 

DEFECTS  OF  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  CARS 

SUls 

Sills  of  both  wood,  steel,  and  steel  under  frame  cars  and 
cars  with  metal  draft  arms,  should  be  carefully  inspected  to 
see  that  they  are  not  destroyed,  cracked  or  split  (Hi  account 
of  draft  bolts  working  in  sills  or  being  buckled  or  broken. 
Broken,  cracked  and  buckled  sills  are  generally  found 
directly  in  front  of  or  at  the  back  of  the  body  bolster. 

Method  of  Splicing  Sills  of  Wooden  System  Freight  Cars 

Wooden  Cars  :  Longitudinal  sills  may  lie  spliced  at  both 
ends,  except  that  not  more  than  two  adjacent  sills  may  be 
spliced  at  the  same  end  of  the  car.  The  splicing  of  any 
sills  between  cross  tie  timbers  will  not  be  allowed.  The 
splice  may  be  located  either  side  of  the  body  bolster,  but  the 
nearest  point  of  any  splice  must  not  be  within  12  in.  of  the 
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bolster,  excepting  center  sills,  which  must  be  spliced  between 
the  body  bolster  and  cross  tie  timber,  but  not  within  24  in. 
of  the  body  bolster. 

The  splicing  of  longitudinal  sills  other  than  center  sills 
is  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  Fig.  1 ;  old  splices  now  on 
cars  may  be  repaired.  Center  sills  must  be  spliced  in 
accordance  with  Fig.  2,  when  new  splices  are  used.  This 
blueprint  provides  for  a  uniform  splice  for  the  various  classes 
of  cars  and  must  be  Followed  as  far  as  practicable  to  obtain 
uniformity  and  interchangeability  of  splices.  Old  splices 
now  on  cars  may  be  repaired. 

Foreign  and  Private  Line  Cars:  Longitudinal  sills  when 
broken  may  l,c  spliced  in  accordance  with  the  .\.  K.  .\.  ruK'S 
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Fig.  1.     Splice  for  Longitudinal  Sills  other  than  Center  Sills 

of  interchange  and  the  details  of  the  splice  must  conform 
thereto. 

Note:  In  splicing  the  sills  of  foreicn  and  i.rivate  lite  refrigerator  car-. 
care  nnist  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  insulation  is  replaced  in  accordance 
with  tile  original  construction  to  avoid  being  penalized  for  wrong  repairs. 
in  the  case  of  foreign  equipment. 

Center  Plates 

Body  and  truck  center  plates  should  be  carefully  inspected 
to  see  that  they  are  not  broken  and  properly  secured  in  place, 
the  bolts  and  nuts  tight  and  the  center  pin  in  position  prop- 
erly secured  to  prevent  loss  when  cars  are  turned  over  on 
dumping  machines. 

Truss  Rods,  Struts,  Saddles,  Washers  and  Nuts 

On  empty  cars  passing  over  repair  tracks,  through  trans- 
portation yards  or  in  storage,  every  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  truss  rods  are  properly  tightened,  so  that 


Arrangement  of  Draft  Timbers  and  Wooden  Center  Sills 

Draft  timljers  and  sub-sills  on  empty  cars  on  all  repair 
tracks  must  Ije  tightened  up  and  other  work  done  in  accord- 
ance with  standard  car  maintenance  regulations,  lock  nut^ 
to  be  applied  to  all  Ijolts. 

^\^hen  applying  new  center  sills,  one  key  way  only  must  be 
cut  in  the  sill,  omitting  the  keyway  nearest  to  the  end  sill. 
\\'hen  applying  new  draft  timbers,  one  keyway  only  must  be 
cut  in  the  timber;  the  keyway  in  the  center  sill  correspondini' 
to  the  keyway  omitted  in  the  draft  timber  should  Ije  filled 
with  a  piece  of  wood  nailed  in  place.  Draft  timbers  are  to 
be  framed  and  bear  against  the  inside  face  of  the  end  sill. 
The  use  of  fillers  between  the  l:)Ottom  of  the  center  sill  and 
the  top  of  the  draft  timber  will  not  be  allowed. 

Cars  with  Low  Center  Line  of  Draft  Gear 

Every  precaution  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  cars 
having  a  low  center  line  of  draft,  especially  those  cars  not 
equipped  witli  draft  sills,  in  order  to  avoid  the  wheels  inter- 
fering with  the  sills  on  curves,  resulting  in  broken  flanges. 
It  often  hapj)ens  that  cars  which  are  difficult  to  inspect,  on 
account  of  being  low  hung,  do  not  receive  the  careful  inspec- 
tion of  side  bearings  necessary,  so  that  equipment  proceeds 
with  side  bearings  engaging  each  other,  causing  derailments. 

Continuous  Draft  Gear 

Cars  are  not  acceptable  in  interchange  when  equipped  with 
stem  or  spindle  coupler  attachments  or  American  continu- 
ous draft  rods. 

Draft  Gear 

Inspection  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  draft  gear  and 
all  its  part?  are  in  good  condition,  carrier  irons  and  straps 
tight  and  in  place.  The  coupler  should  be  gaged  to  see 
that  it  is  not  worn  beyond  the  limit  permitted  by  the  A.  R.  A. 
gage,  also  to  see  that  it  does  not  contain  cracks  that  would 
result  in  failure.  The  coupler  should  be  at  the  proper 
height  as  required  by  the  federal  Safety  Appliance  Law. 
Yoke  rivets  should  be  in  place  and  tight.  When  new  rivets 
are  being  applied  at  shops  where  the  facilities  are  available, 
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Fig.  2.     Splicing  of  Center  Sills  in  Conformity  with  the   Ri'les  of  Interchange 


the  cars  will  have  at  least  l>^-in.  camljcr  in  the  center. 
Turnbuckles  should  be  properly  secured  from  turning,  truss 
rod  .saddles,  struts  and  needle  lx*ams  should  be  thoroughly 
held  in  place  and  should  function  properly  at  all  time.-i. 
Truss  rods  are  to  be  tightened  firmly  in  place  and  turn- 
buckles  locked  where  possible;  also  saddles  are  to  be  prop- 
erly located  and  the  truss  rod  nuts  on  the  end  sill  are  to 
have  full  bearing  and  full  thread  hold. 

Drait  timbers.     Draft  timbers  must  not  be  spliced. 

Draft  Timber  Bolts 

Draft  timber  bolts  1  >.s  in.  in  diameter  must  be  applied  to 
all  system  cars  having  draft  timbers,  center  sills  or  draft  rig- 
ging applied,  these  to  replace  J<^-in.  diameter  bolts  removed 
from  empty  cars  on  all  repair  tracks. 


they  should  be  1 14  in.  diameter  in  accordance  with  the 
.\.  R.  .\.   requirements. 

The  coupler  operating  mechanism  should  be  in  operative 
condition  so  as  to  properly  operate  the  coupler,  to  avoid 
safety  appliance  defects. 

It  is  considered  good  practice  to  lubricate  couplers  as  they 
pass  over  repair  tracks  Ijy  applying  rail  grease  or  the  thick 
sediment  taken  from  the  bottoms  of  oil  tanks,  which  may  be 
applied  with  a  paddle  or  a  piece  of  waste  fastened  to  a  sticl . 
This  lubrication  is  applied  to  the  wearing  face  of  the  guard 
arm  of  the  coupler,  and  to  the  knuckle  only  where  the  knuckl-' 
throwing  device  bears,  to  assist  in  the  free  operation  of  the 
coupler.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  lubricant  off  tl  e 
knuckle  lock  and  the  bearing  surface  of  both  knuckle  and  lock. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Scheduling  and  Routing  Work  in  the  A.  E.  F.  Shop 

Methods  Used  to  Increase  Production  in  4he  Shop 
of  the    Railroad    Engineers   at   Nevers,    France 

BY  MAJOR  C    E.  LESTER 
Formerly  Gen.  Supt.,  19th  Grand  Div.,  Transportation  Corps,  A.  E.  F. 


THE  writer  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  systematic  rout- 
ing of  parts  in  locomotive  repair  shops  and  is  at  the 
present  time  more  than  convinced  that  routing  and 
scheduling  of  parts  is  a  practical  necessity  in  a  shop  on  a 
day-work  basis  that  is  of  such  a  size  that  the  machine  shoj) 
foreman  particularly  and  all  other  department  foremen  in 
general  do  not  know  from  actual  contact  the  exact  status  of 
individual  pieces  of  work. 

In  shops  where  no  routing  system  is  in  effect  some  pieces 
of  work  invariably  get  buried  or  lost  from  sight  until  the 
part  is  actually  needed,  with  the  result  that  the  foreman  must 
pay  penalty  overtime  to  get  the  work  ready  or  delay  the  loco- 
motive for  which  it  is  needed.  In  any  case,  no  system  means 
lack  of  system  and  co-operation,  with  inevitable  delay  due 
to  haphazard  methods. 

The  routing  and  scheduling  system  and  the  machine-shop 
percentage  board,  presented  herewith,  were  inaugurated  under 
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and  depleted  of  workmen  it  was  the  only  shop  in  France 
where  the  1,160  Pershing  engines  and  the  -»76  Belgian 
U.  S.  A.  engines  could  get  anything  except  running  repairs. 
It  was  also  required  to  handle  heavy  repairs  for  the  Est., 
Paris-Orleans,  Xord  and  Paris,  Lyons  &  Slediterranean  rail- 
ways as  well  as  all  types  and  sizes  of  narrow-gage  locomo- 
tives (French,  Belgian  and  German),  road  rollers,  tractors, 
pile  drivers,  locomotive  cranes  and  the  assembly  of  forestry' 
locomotives. 

It  is  an  undisj^uted  fact  that  method  and  system  are  the 
greatest  producers.  After  about  four  weeks  of  operation 
without  what  could  l)e  called  a  definite  plan  of  operation, 
this  system  was  put  on  trial.  Its  results  were  at  once  apparent 
and  almost  immediately  justified  its  adoption  in  many  ways, 
one  in  particular  being  that  the  general  foreman  had  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  organization  at  all  times  and,  like 
a  general  with  his  war  maps  and  service  of  information, 
could  plan  his  strategic  moves  to  the  confusion  of  his  old 
enemy — haphazard  methods. 

It  is  a  well-understood  fact  that  (a)  methods  of  applica- 
tion and  (b)  sympathy  or  the  lack  of  it  are  the  prime  movers 
in  establishing  any  system.  This  system  met  with  a  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  reception,  which  insured  its  success  from 
its  inception. 

The  method  (so  called)  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  sched- 
uling and  routing  system  was  the  custom  of  establishing  a 
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Fig.   1.     Percentage   Board  for   Recording   Progress  of  Work 


the  writer's  direction  in  the  Nevers,  France,  locomotive  shop 
to  expedite  repairs.  Incidentally,  no  claim  is  made  for  orig- 
inating this  method.  The  system  was  not  new,  l)ut  rather 
an  application  of  principles  of  routing  used  here  in  the  states 
in  various  shops,  and  was  worked  out  "over  there"  by  men 
in  the  shop  who  had'  come  in  contact  with  such  systems  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

The  shop  was  new.  the  organization  was  in  an  embr}onic 
stage,  our  soldier  mechanics  were  men  of  unknown  ability 
and  experience,  our  gang  leaders  were  trial  selections,  the 
department  foremen  (commissioned  officers)  were  an  un- 
known quantity,  there  were  no  opportunities  to  go  out  and 
select,  no  time  to  waste  on  lengthy  educational  methods,  we 
had  what  we  had  and  got  nothing  else.  ;  ^     ; 

The  necessity  for  a  smooth-running  shop  and  the  maxi- 
mum output  possible  was  a  fact  so  apparent  that  there  was 
no  disguising  the  necessity  of  devising  ways  and  means  of 
crowding  the  work  to  the  extreme  limit.  The  shop  was  the 
only  all-American  locomotive  repair  shop  in  France,  com- 
pletely officered  and  manned  by  soldier  mechanics  of  the 
American  army,   and  as  the  French  shops  were  run  down 


completion  date  for  each  locomotive  undergoing  repairs.  This 
practice  is  the  usual  one  where  the  erecting  shop  foreman 
looks  over  the  inspection  report  for  the  locomotive  concerned 
and  "reckons  as  how"'  he  can  get  the  engine  out  in  an  esti- 
mated number  of  days.  He  has  no  reliable  detailed  data  on 
the  status  of  work  in  the  various  departments,  no  particular 
method  of  calculation;  he  bases  the  date  on  his  experience 
of  the  time  it  should  take  to  complete  the  repairs,  but,  like 
the  weather  prophets,  he  occasionally  makes  a  good  guess. 

There  are  evidently  three  factors  that  must  l)e  carefully 
considered  and  conscientiously  performed  to  make  the  sched- 
uling and  routing  system  function  properly.  First,  the  joint 
inspection  by  boiler  and  machinery  inspectors  should  be  a 
most  thorough  and  competent  one,  as  it  is  on  this  that  the 
"schedule  engineer"  bases  his  figures,  and  a  poor  inspection 
will  upset  all  calculations  and  incidentally  the  whole  shop 
schedule. 

Second,  the  constants  used  for  individual  locomotives  and 
their  various  parts  must  be  obtained  by  thorough,  careful 
consideration  of  all  conditions  that  affect  the  progress  of 
parts  through  the  shop.     A  constant  sheet  worked  up  for  one 
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shop  would  be  valueless  in  another  unless  conditions  were 
very  similar. 

Third,  the  schedule  engineer  or  routing  clerk,  as  he  is 
variously  called,  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  shop  con- 
ditions and  facilities;  he  must  have  sufficient  mechanical 
ability  to  carefully  judge  the  progress  of  work  in  order  to 
successfully  check  the  work ;  he  must  at  all  times  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  any  newly  established  sytem  ceases  to  be  an 
innovation  after  a  short  time  and  that  as  it  ages  it  should 
become  freer  running  and  can  be  speeded  up,  and  should  be 
in  position  to  shorten  up  time  here  and  there  in  order  to  force 
production;  the  summar}-  of  these  qualifications  is  that  he 
must  be  a  worker  and  a  schemer. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  system  a  photo- 
graph of  the  locomotive  shop  chart  of  February  1,  1919,  is 
shown,  with  the  output  of  classified  repairs  for  the  months 
of  December,  1918,  and  January,  1919,  shown  on  the  right 
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Chart   of  Classified    Repairs,    Nevers  Shop,   Feb.    1,    1919 

of  the  board,  a  total  of  45  and  50,  respectively,  an  increase 
fr(Mn  14  in  August  and  21  in  September. 

The  service  record  board  was  used  to  show  all  locomotives 
on  hand  in  the  shop  yard  each  day  until  the  locomotive  left 
the  premises.  It  will  be  noted  that  but  28  locomotives  were 
booked  for  February.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
500  men  were  ordered  back  to  the  states  on  February  1,  1919. 

Material   Checking   System 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  locomotive  parts  neces- 
sarily handled  in  the  machine  shop  and  the  possibility  of 
some  of  these  parts  being  allowed  to  remain  at  any  one 
machine  a  longer  time  than  necessary,  thus  delaying  the  com- 
pletion of  the  locomotive  in  the  erecting  shop,  a  material 
checking  system  was  instituted  so  as  to  be  in  position  at  all 
times  to  tell  without  difficulty  the  exact  status  of  all  work  in 
this  shop.     The  appurtenances  of  this  system  consist  of  a 


percentage  board,  located  in  the  machine  shop  foreman's 
office,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  a  record  kept  by  each  gang 
leader.  Fig.  2. 

The  sketch  of  the  percentage  board  explains  itself  insofar 
as  the  general  design  of  the  board  is  concerned.  It  is  only 
necessar}'  to  add  an  explanation  of  the  method  employed  in 
working  the  board.  In  the  column  headed  "Order  out"  arc 
listed  all  locomotives  undergoing  repairs  in  the  erecting  shop 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  due  out.  This  is  used  to  deter- 
mine at  a  glance  whether  the  work  in  the  machine  shop  i- 
progressing  properly,  so  as  not  to  delay  the  assembling  of 
any  certain  locomotive  in  the  erecting  shop.  The  next  two 
columns  are  self-explanatory.  A  column  for  shop  order  num- 
bers is  necessary  at  these  shops,  as  a  shop  order  is  issued  for 
each  locomotive  repaired  and  all  labor  and  material  charged 
to  the  shop  order  number  instead  of  to  the  locomotive  num- 
l)er.  In  the  column  headed  "Date  Out"  is  placed  the  date 
the  locomotives  are  due  out  of  the  erecting  shop. 

The  remainder  of  the  board,  it  will  be  noted,  is  divided 
into  columns  for  the  various  locomotive  parts,  each  having 
three  sub-columns,  namely,  condition,  progress  and  remarks. 
In  the  first  column  is  placed  the  condition  of  the  part  when 
received  in  the  machine  shop.  In  the  column  headed  "Prog- 
ress" are  shown  figures  to  denote  what  per  cent  the  work 
has  progressed.  When  work  is  started  on  any  part  the  fig- 
ure 25  is  placed  on  the  first  line  of  this  column,  indicating 
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that  the  work  has  progressed  25  per  cent.  Parts  sent  to  the 
machines  or  parts  received  back  from  the  babbitting  shop  or 
other  shops,  where  they  have  been  forwarded  for  repairs, 
are  considered  as  50  per  cent  complete,  and  that  figure  is 
placed  on  the  second  line.  Parts  sent  from  machines  to  the 
bench  gangs  are  considered  as  75  per  cent  complete,  and 
that  figure  is  entered  on  the  third  line.  When  the  parts  are 
completed  100  per  cent  is  placed  on  the  fourth  line.  Lesser 
divisions  of  progress  could  easily  be  used,  but  it  was  found 
that  four  25  per  cent  divisions  were  small  enough  for  our 
purpose. 

The  question  that  will  naturally  arise  after  the  above  ex- 
planation is  from  what  source  the  information  is  received  as 
to  the  progress,  so  that  the  entry  can  be  made  on  the  per- 
centage board.  This  information  came  from  the  records  kept 
by  the  various  gang  leaders,  on  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Each  gang  leader  had  one  of  these  forms  on  which  he  entered 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  his  gang  and  which  he  turned  in 
at  the  close  of  each  working  day.  From  this  form  the  clerk 
in  the  machine  shop  foreman's  office  entered  the  information 
on  the  percentage  board. 

The  column  headed  "Remarks"  was  used  in  cases  where 
locomotives  had  been  scheduled  and  the  parts  had  not  beer 
received  in  the  machine  shop,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  word 
"None"  was  entered  in  this  column.  In  cases  where  part> 
were  received  in  the  machine  shop  and  work  on  them  had  not 
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been  started  the  word  "Over"  was  placed  in  this  column. 
When  parts  were  sent  to  other  shops  to  receive  repairs  and 
were  later  to  be  returned  to  the  machine  shop  for  completion, 
the  shop  to  which  the  parts  were  forwarded  was  written  in 
this  column. 

The  percentage  board  enabled  the  machine  shop  foreman 
to  readily  ascertain  the  progress  of  all  work  in  his  shop,  and 
if  the  work  was  not  progressing  as  it  should  so  as  to  enable 
the  erecting  shop  to  complete  the  locomotive  by  the  scheduled 


a  locomotive  inspector,  who  after  the  completion  of  their 
inspection  made  a  joint  report  to  the  general  foreman  show- 
ing the  principal  repairs  required.  This  joint  inspection 
report  when  received  by  the  general  foreman  was  passed  on 
to  the  route  clerk,  who  was  located  in  the  general  foreman's 
office,  with  necessar>'  instructions  as  to  the  date  and  location 
for  the  engine.  From  this  joint  report  the  route  clerk  deter- 
mined the  class  of  repairs  that  were  to  be  made  and  the 
number  of  days  it  should  take  to  complete  such  repairs.  The 
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Fig.  2.    Record  Kept  by  Gang  Leader 


date,  he  could  take  such  steps  as  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  completion  of  the  work  in  the  proper  time.  This 
system  has  proved  of  great  assistance  in  the  supervision  of 
the  machine  shop. 

Locomotive  Scheduling  and  Material  Routing  System 

Frequent  delays  were  experienced,  causing  necessity  for  a 
change  in  the  established  date  for  the  completion  of  locomo- 
tives, through  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  shops  to  finish 
their  work  on  parts  prior  to  the  time  they  were  needed  by 
the  erecting  shop  for  application  to  the  locomotives. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  hindrance  in  the  progress  of 
completing  locomotives,  the  "routing"  and  "scheduling"  sys- 
tem was  placed  in  operation  during  the  month  of  August, 
1918.  By  "routing"  is  meant  the  determining  of  a  route  or 
path  over  which  the  parts  must  necessarily  pass  in  the  course 


schedule  of  classification  and  the  number  of  days  allowed 
for  each  class  of  repairs  in  effect  at  the  sht^s  were  as  follows: 

Class  Nature  of  Work  Number   of   Days 

One New     engine     (rebuilt) Twenty-eight  or  more. 

Two New    firebox    and    general    repairs Twenty  to  thirty. 

Three Light  repairs  to  firebox,  flues  changed  and 

heavy   repairs   to   machinery Ten  to  twenty- four. 

Four Tires  changed  or  turned,  driving  boxes  re- 
newed,   and    other    necessary    repairs    to 

_.  machinery      Six  to  eighteen. 

Five Running    repairs    (heavy) Two   to   ten. 

Six Accident    repairs     Depending  entirely  on 

extent  of  damage. 

For  each  class  of  repairs  there  was  a  more  or  less  definitely 
established  "Mastersheet."  For  the  type  of  master  sheet 
used  reference  is  made  to  Fig.  3,  compiled  for  a  Consolida- 
tion type  locomotive  requiring  class  Three  repairs  and  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  within  24  days.  It  will  be  noted  that 
each  shop  has  its  column  wherein  are  listed  the  various  parts 


Schedule    for    24    Day    Locomotive 


Erecting  shop 

Eng.   stripped 2 

Boiler    oft 4 

Cyl.     stripped 4 

Frame    Bolted 18 

Shoes  and  wedges  laid  off IS 

Boiler     Mounted 18 

Boiler    fittings    applied 16 

Dry   oipe   in 16 

Cyl.  bushings  in  or  bored 18 

Valve  bushings  in  or  bored....  18 

Boiler    tested 19 

Guides   and   crossheads  up 20 

Boiler  lagged  and  jacketed. .. .  20 

Engine  truck  O.   K 19 

Engine    wheeled 20 

Motion  w-ork  up 21 

Sup'heater  units  appl.  &  st.  pipe  22 

Valves  in  and  out 22 

Main  and  side  rods  on 23 

Brake  rigging  applied....' 22 

Cab  and  cab   work   applied....  23 

Pipes   O.    K 24 

Ash  pan  and  grates  O.  K 23 

Tender  coupled  to  engine 24 

Engine  out 24 

Frames    — 


Machine  shop 

Cylinders     IS 

Frame  braces  and  pads 16 

Boiler    fitting 14 

Shoes  and  wedges  for  laying 

off   13 

Cyl.   bushings 17 

Valve    bushings 17 

Guides   and   crossheads 18 

Driving     boxes 18 

Motion    work 19 

Shoes  and   wedges 19 

Pistons    19 

Valves    19 

Main    rods 21 

Cab    work 21 

Side  rods 21 

Air    brake    equipment 21 

Driver  brake  rigging 20 

Tender    parts 19 


Boiler  shop 


New    fire    box... 

Flues   applied 

Boiler  tested. . . . 
.\sh  pan  O.  K. 
Tender  O.  K 


18 
19 
23 
22 


Forge   shop 

Frames   »  ,• 

Binders    ' 

Motion    work 

Spring     Rigging 

Main   and  side   rod..*; 

Brake     rigging 

Eng.    tank    parts 

Tender    parts 


14 
8 
19 
7 
11 
14 
19 


Wheel  shop 

Engine  truck,  wheels  and  boxes  17 

Driving    wheels    and    boxes 17 

Tender  truck,  wheels  and  boxes  19 

Pipe  and  jacket  shop 

Jacket  O.  K 21 

Pipes    O.    K 24 

Cab  O.  K 22 

Tender  shop 

Tender    parts 20 

Tender  trucks  and  frame  O.  K.  21 

Cistern  O.  K 22 

Tender    O.    K 2S 

Tender  coupled  to  engine 24 


Fig.   3.     Schedule  for   a    Locomotive  to   be   Completed    In   24   Days 


of  repairs.  By  "scheduling"  is  meant  the  establishing  of  a 
date  when  each  part  is  to  be  received  in  a  certain  shop  and 
a  date  for  that  shop  to  complete  its  work  on  the  parts  and 
pass  it  on  to  the  next  shop.  This  "routing  and  schedul- 
ing" system  was  handled  entirely  by  a  route  clerk  and  one 
assistant.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  these  men  were  me- 
chanics of  known  ability  to  competently  judge  the  status  of 
the  work,  time  required,  etc. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  locomotives  at  the  shops  for 
repairs  a  joint  inspection  was  made  by  a  boiler  inspector  and 


of  the  locomotive  handled  by  that  shop.  The  figure  appear- 
ing opposite  each  item  is  the  scheduled  number  of  days  for 
the  completion  of  each  operation.  For  example;  the  figure 
two  opposite  "Engine  Stripped"  in  the  erecting  shop  column, 
indicated  that  the  erecting  shop  is  to  have  the  locomotive 
stripped  and  material  delivered  two  days  after  the  engine  ar- 
rives in  that  shop. 

The  class  of  repairs,  and  number  of  days  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  rejjairs  having  been  determined,  the  next  step  is  to 
inform  the  various  shop  foremen  when  the  various  operations 
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slioj)   would   In'  valufless  in   anotluT  unless  conditions   were 
Very  .-iniilar. 

Third,  the  >chedule  enyinirr  or  routing  elerk,  as  lie  is 
variously  called,  must  he  thorouj^ddy  familiar  with  shop  con- 
dition.x  .md  facilities;  he  must  have  sufficient  mechanical 
ability  to  carefully  jud.ue  the  ])roiiress  of  work  in  order  to 
succe^sfulK  chtt  k  the  wt)rk:  he  must  at  all  times  kee|)  in  mind 
the  fait  that  any  newly  established  sytem  cea.^es  to  be  an 
innovation  after  a  short  time  and  that  as  it  ajjes  it  should 
Ix'conie  frtvr  runninti  and  can  be  sj)eeded  up,  and  should  be 
in  position  to  shorten  up  time  here  and  there  in  order  to  force 
produiticn:  the  -unmuiry  of  tlie>e  <iualitKations  is  that  he 
must  be  a  worker  and  a  schemer..  '.  ■  ■  ^  :■■;'• 
>  In  connection  with  the  oi)eration  of  the  system  a  photo- 
graph of  the  IcKomotivi'  <hop  chart  of  February  1.  1*^9,  is 
shown,  witli  the  output  of  dassitu-d  re|)air>  for  the  months 
of  December.  191.S.  and    fanuarv.  1019.  shown  on  the  right 


Chart    of   Classified    Repairs.    Nevers   Shop.    Feb.    1,    1919 

of  tlu'  lioard.  a  total  of  4.>  and  50.  respectively,  an  increase 
from  14  in  .August  and  21  in  September.  '     /'■■[ 

The  >ervi(e  record  board  was  used  to  >liow  all  Itnomotives 
on  hand  in  the  shop  \ard  each  da\  until  the  locomotive  left 
the  premises.  It  will  be  noted  that  but  2«S  locomotives  were 
b(K>ked  for  February.  This  is  explained  by  tlu'  fact  that 
500  men  were  ordered  back  to  the  states  on  February  1.  1919. 

.,./.  Material    Checking    System         •     ,/. 

.'  On  "account  of  the  great  number  of  hnomotive  ])arts  neces- 
sarily handled  in  the  machine  slio])  and  the  po>sibility  of 
some  of  these  part>  being  alltiwcd  to  remain  at  any  one 
machine  a  longer  time  than  necessary,  thu<  delaying  the  com- 
pletion of  the  locomotive  in  the  erecting  slioj).  a  material 
checking  sy.-tem  wa<  instituted  so  a>  to  be  in  position  at  all 
times  to  tell  without  difficulty  the  exact  status  of  all  work  in 
thi'*'  shop.     The  appurtenances  of  this  system  consist  of  a 


pvrcentage   board.    Icnated    in    the   machine   ?hop    foreman" 
office,   shown   in    Fig.    1.  and   a   record   kej't   by  each  gan^ 
leader.  Fig.  J. 

The  .-"ketch  of  the  percentage  board  explains  itself  insofa- 
as  the  general  design  of  the  board  is  concerned.  It  is  onl 
necessar}  to  add  an  explanation  of  the  method  emidoyed  ii 
working  the  board.  In  the  column  headed  ■"Order  out"  art 
listed  all  IcKomotives  undergoing  repairs  in  the  erecting  shoi 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  due  out.  This  is  used  to  deter 
mine  at  a  glance  whether  the  work  in  the  machine  shop  i 
progressing  ])roperl\-.  so  as  not  to  delay  the  a>.*embling  o 
an\  certain  locomotive  in  the  erecting  .-.hop.  The  next  tw 
columns  are  self-exj)lanatory.  A  column  for  shop  order  nuni 
bers  is  necessary  at  the.<e  slioi)s,  as  a  shop  order  is  issued  fo' 
each  locomotive  repaired  and  all  labor  and  material  charge< 
to  the  shoj)  order  number  instead  of  to  the  locomotive  num 
l)er.  In  the  colimin  headed ^"Date  Out'"  i>  placed  the  date 
the  locomotives  are  due  out  of  the  erecting  shop,  , 

The  remainder  of  the  board,  it  will  be  noted,  is  divided 
into  cclunin^  for  the  variou>  loroiiKitive  jiart.-.  each  havini: 
three'  >ub-columns.  namely,  condition,  progress  and  remark^ 
In  the  first  column  is  placed  the  condition  of  the  part  when 
received  in  the  machine  .shoi>.  In  the  column  headed  •'PrOL' 
re»'"  are  -^hown  figures  to  denote  what  per  cent  the  work 
ha-  |trogre»ed.  When  work  is  >tarted  on  any  [lart  the  fig 
ure  J5  i-  placed  on  the  t"ir<t  line  of  thi-  column,  indicatin-j 
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that  the  work  has  progressed  25  per  cent.  Parts  sent  to  the 
machine-  or  parts  received  back  from  the  babl»itting  -hop  or 
other  .-hops,  where  they  have  been  forwarded  for  repair.-, 
are  considered  as  50  per  cent  complete,  and  that  iigure  is 
placed  on  the  second  line.  Parts  .sent  from  machines  to  the 
bench  gangs  are  considered  as  75  per  cent  complete,  and 
that  figure  is  entered  on  the  third  line.  When  the  parts  an 
lomplcted  100  i)ei-\ent  is  jilaced  on  the  fourth  line.  Lesser 
division-  of  progres>  could  easily  be  used,  but  it  was  found 
that  four  25  per  cent  division-  were  .-mall  enough  t'or  our 
purpose. 

The  (|ue.-tion  that  will  naturally  ari-e  after  the  above  e.x 
planation  is  from  what  .-ource  the  information  i-  received  a- 
to  the  ]»rogress,  so  that  the  entry  can  be  made  on  the  per 
centage  board.     This  information  came  from  the  record-^  key' 
by  the  variou-  gang  leaders,  on  the   form   -hown   in  Fig.  2 
l*!ach  gang  leader  had  one  of  these  forms  on  which  he  entered 
the  progress  of  the-  work  of  his  gang  and  which  he  turned  ii 
at  the  close  of  each  working  da\.     From  thi-  form  the  clerl 
in  the  machine  -hop  foreman"-  otTu c  entered  the  informatioi 
on  the  percentage  board. 

The  column  headed  "Remarks""  was  u.*ed  in  cases  wher 
IcKomotives  had   lieen   -c  lieduled   and  the  jiart-  had  not  beei 
received  in  the  machine  .-hop.  etc.   In  such  ca-es  the  wor 
•'None"  was  entered  in  this  column.     In  cases  where  pan- 
were  received  in  the  machine  >lio|>  and  work  on  them  had  no 


.\.-  V    .     :         , 
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.been  started  the  word  ''Over''  was  placed  in  this  column. 
•;■-  When  parts  were  sent  to  other  shops  to  receive  repairs  and 
''ivere  later  to  be  returned  to  the  machine  shop  for  completion, 
he  shop  to  which  the  parts  were  forwarded  was  written  in 
.   rhis  column. 

The  perccntaue  hoard  enabled  the  machine  shop  foreman 
to  readily  a-certain  the  progress  of  all  work  in  his  shop,  and 
if  the  work  \\a>  not  protiressiiiL;  as  it  should  so  as  to  enable 
ihe  erecting  shop  to  complete  the  locomotive  by  the  scheduled 


a  l(Xomotive  inspector,  who  after  the  completion  of  their 
inspection  made  a  joint  report  to  the  general^  foreman  show- 
ins;  the  principal  repairs  required.  This  joint  inspection 
report  when  received  by  the  general  foreman  was  passed  on 
to  the  route  clerk,  who  was  located  in  the  general  foreman's 
office,  with  necessary  instructions  as  to  the  date  and  location 
for  the  engine.  From  this  joint  report  the  route  clerk  deter- 
mincxl  the  class  of  repairs  that  were  to  be  made  and  the 
number  of  days  it  should  take  to  complete  such  repairs.    The 


Qrd.       Ineine      Shop        Date       Hoiler  ;        ;,    Piston     ;  Cross  Link 

out  >       No.      .    ord.         out:        m'tRs.        Air         to6$      Giii«les     ht^ads  work 


^  I.    ■    ■  • 
- . .  ^  ■  .*  •  •  • 


'T     ■».-•. 


'.".-.  Piston    .  • 

Kcccn-     Drvy.    ,  Truck      valve        Pfvg.       Side        Main       Valve 
trie-;       wlieels     wlMjels       i>kc.     .    i».ixcs       ro4«        r«il*        rods. 


-,    Fig.  2.     Record   Kept  by  Gang  Leader 


(late,  he  could  take  such  steps  as  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  completion  of  the  work  in  the  proper  time.  This 
-ystem  has  proved  of  great  assistance  in  the  supervision  of 
the  machine  shop.  .       ■/     .:•■:- 

Locomotive  Scheduling  and  Material  Routing  System 

Frequent  delays  were  experienced,  causing  necessity  for  a 
'  hange  in  tiie  establi.shed  date  for  the  completion  of  locomo- 
tives, through  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  shops  to  finish 
their  work  on  parts  prior  to  the  time  they  were  needed  by 
the  erecting  shop  lor  application  to  the  locomotives. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  hindrance  in  the  progress  of 
I  ampleting  locomotives,  the  "routing"  and  ".scheduling"  sys- 
tem was  placed  in  operation  during  the  month  of  August. 
1918.  By  "routing"  is  meant  the  determining  of  a  route  or 
|)ath  over  which  the  parts  must  necessarily  pass  in  the  course 


schedule  of  classit'ication  and  the  number  of  days  allowed 
for  oaih  clas>  of  r».]»;iir>  in  eftect  at  the  -^liops  were  as  follows: 


One.. 

Two.  . 
Three. 

Four. 


Five.  .  .  . 
Six 


Nature   of  Work  Number    of    Days 

..  New    engine     (ribuilt) v.  Twenty-eight  or  more. . 

...  \<w     (irehox    ami     cem-r.Tl     repairs Twenty   to   tliirty.  . 

...  Light  repairs  to  firebox,   flues  changed  and  "    - 

luavy    ri-p.iirs    to    machinery Ten    to    twenty-four. 

...Tires  ciianced  or  turned,  driving  boxes  re- 
newed,   and    other    neccs.sary    repairs    to 

nwviiinery      '. Six  to  eiphtecn. 

..Running    repairs     (heavy) ..., Two    to   ten. 

. .  .\ccideiit    repairs Dependinp  entirelv  on 

extent  of  damage. 

For  each  class  of  repairs  there  was  a  more  or  less  definitely 
established  "Mastersheet"  For  the  type  of  ma.ster  sheet 
used  reference  is  made  to  Fig.  .v  compiled  for  a  Consolida- 
tion t>'pe  locomotive  requiring  class  Three  repairs  and  .-sched- 
uled to  be  completed  within  24  days.  It  will  be  noted  that 
each  shop  has  its  column  wherein  are  li.sted  the  various  parts 


'•■-•..■  !■>(•>. tiiii!   *li.'iif>       '    •■ 

Kng.   i-tripfiC'i 

Boiler    oti 

("yl.    st'ipped ■ .,..;. 

Frame    Doited 

Shoes  and  wedszes  l?id  off. 

Roller     Mounted 

Boiler     fittinss     applied 

Dry   nipe   in 

Cyl.   bushings   iti   or  bored 

Valve  bushinas  in  or  bored.... 

Rciler     tested 

Ouide-i   and   cn"'?sheaik   ui> 

Boiler   lagged  and   jacketed.... 

F.ngine   truck  O,    K 

Kngine     wheeled 

Motion   w  ork   up 

iMip'heater  unit-  appl.  &  st.  pijie 

^  \'al ves  in   and  out 

'"Main  and  «ide  roils  on 

Brake  rigcin?  applied 

Cab    ami    tab    work    applied.... 

Pipes    O.    K 

Ash  pan  and  crates  O.   K 

Tender  coupled  to   engine 

Kngine  out 

Frame.* 


■.;';-■>.:-.  ScBEDt^i-E 

.FOB     24 

PaV     LofO)i«0|TlVE       .                 ' 

Machine  -hop   ' 

::'''_             ,  Hoile'r  shon   : 

•) 

('\  lindors     .....;.. 

IS 

New    fire    box. . . . ;  ..v.". . . . 

4 

1-rame  braces  and  pads...... 

16    , 

lines   aiiplied . .  .  .  . . .  .... . .  . 

4 

Boiler    fitting 

■1*  ;■■ 

Boiler    te>ted 

18 

."*hoes  and  we<lges  fur  laving 

.\sli    p;m    O:     K .>.. 

IS 

oiT :... 

l.V 

Tender  O.  K. ............ . 

18 

Cvl.   bushings 4 . . . . . 

ir 

16 

Valve    l)ushings 

17 

]6 

(luides    anil    crossheads.  .  . .  .  . 

18 

IX 

Drivine     boxes 

18 

■;                      -  .    ,.   ■     - 

18 

Motion     w  ork ,,.... 

19'      . 

-      .V  ;  I'arge  shop      . 

W 

Shoes   and    wedges 

10 

20 

Pistons 

19 

Iranus   ...... .....  .. . . 

20 

X'alves    ,. 

19 

Binders    ..:.  .....  .,..\.... 

19 

Main    rods 

2\ 

Motion    work . . 

20 

Cab    work :t . 

21 

Sprinij     Kigoitig 

21 

Side  rods 

21 

Main    and   side   rod ........ 

22 

.\ir    brake    equipment 

21 

Brake     riguing 

->5 

Driver  brake  rigging.... 

20 

Kng.    tank   parts..;......... 

23 

T  emler    jiarts ,V. . . 

I^ 

TeniKr    i>arts . . . ..,. 

y) 

'    , , 

.  .  ,  .■  .   .................  .  .  ;  .  . 

23  . 

,.-.■.. . . 

4 . 

-  .-.  ■   .  fc-V.-..'.   .  •'"'  ..  .-.   i  .-.  i".   .....   4 

24 

.'  #  ■ 

-.  '..-...-.■...;.... , . . .  .■...-.., 

23 

•-' 

24 

•  • 

24 

■-■«.■ 

Id 
1<> 

L3 
22 


14 

19 
7 

11 
14 
19 


►.  a^  •••••••" 


■  .;    ■■     v:  Witeel  shop'  ■^'•;  ' 

Engine  truck,  wheels  and  boxes  17 

l>riving    wheels    and    boxes....  17 

I  endcr  truck,  wheels  and  b<ixes  19 


■.    '   Pipe   and  jacket   shop  <  . 

Jacket  O.  K..\.:<;I^.>v-/i.v^..  21 
Pipes  0._K....\.....'.v.....;  24 
Cab  O.   K w..,.;;i-...,..»  .22 


Tender  ^lop      "  ' \.    . 

Tender    parts ........ ....  ......  20 

Tender  trucks  and  frame  O.  K.  21 

(  istem   O.   K 22- 

Tender    O.    K... 23 

Tender  coupled  to  engine 2* 

.  •  %•-•.*  *  *  •.  ^/  ? » ♦.  ?  •  • .  •  .  '.".■"  .•....*  *  ♦ "' 

-.■"•^. ......... ■*,».'*. ...  t  ._.■..  fc  •  •  .  -^4" 

•   .  .   ...   .   .^  .  .  *..r.  .^-y. .   •   ■   .*.•*•-....»'.  ^  . 


Fig.    3.      Schedule   for    a    Locomotive   to    be    Completed    in    24    Days 


>f  repairs.  By  ".scheduling"  is  meant  the  establishing  of  a 
late  when  eacli  part  is  to  be  received  in  a  certain  shop  and 
I  date  for  th;.t  shop  to  com|)lete  its  work  on  the  parts  and 
>ass  it  on  to  the  next  shop.  This  "routing  and  schedul- 
ng"  <;ystem  was  handled  entirely  by  a  route  clerk  and  one 
Assistant.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  tliese  nu-n  were  me- 
hanics  of  known  ability  to  competently  judge  the  status  of 
he  work,  time  required,  eti.  ... 

Immediately  upon  receii)t  of  locomotives  at  the  shops  for 
"epairi  a  joint  inspection  \va.s  made  by  a  boiler  inspector  and 


of  the  locomotive  handled  by  that  shop.  The  figure'  appear- 
ing opj)osite  each  item  is  the  scheduled  number  of  days  for 
the  completion  of  each  operation.  For  example;  the  figure 
two  opposite  "Fngine  Stripped"  in  the  erecting  shop  column, 
indicated  that  the  erecting  shop  is  to  have  the  locomotive 
strijiped  and  material  delivered  two  dap  after  the  engine  ar- 
rives in  that  shop,  ;^  V-^  ■-  :•  "  •>'; 
The  class  of  repairs,  and  number  of  days  in  which  to  com- 
fdete  the  ivi)airs  having  boin  detenniiu-d.  the  ne.xt  step  i-  to 
inform  the  various  shop  foremen  when  the  various  operations 
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in  their  respective  shops  are  to  be  completed.     This  is  ac-  tank  shop,  Fig.   7   for  the  wheel  shop  and  Fig.  8  for  tli  • 

complished  by  the  use  of  a  repair  card,  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  pipe  and  welding  shop.    These  repair  cards  enable  each  shop 

repair  card  is  compiled  by  the  route  clerk  and  distributed  foreman  to  know  at  all  times  just  what  work  he  has  ahea-l 

to  the  various  shop  foremen  concerned.     Using  the  master  of  him  and  by  what  date  the  various  items  must  be  coni- 


Machine   Shop   Repair   Card. 


Issued    to Foreman 


Class   of  work 


l>ads. 


Kngine     frames 

Side    rods    

Frame  braces  and 
ISoiler    fittings 

I'ylinder    bushings    

\'alve    bushings     

(iuides     and     crossheads. 

driving    boxes     

Motion     work     

Shoes  and  wed^ics 

Pistons    an<l    valves 

Main     roils 

Cylinders     

Cab    work    

Air    brake    equipment 
Kngine    brake    rigginp.  . 

Knfiine  truck  wheels 

Driving    wheels    

Tender    wheels    

Tender    parts     

Tender    brake   cylinders 


Wanted 

Wanted 

from 

in 

erect  shop 

erect  shop 

10-29-18 

11-21-18 

10-29-18 

11-15-18 

10-29-18 

11-13-18 

11-1618 

11-16-18 

in-29-18 

11-18-18 

10-29-18 

11-18-18 

10-29  18 

11-19-18 

10-14-18 

11-19-18 

1 0-29-1 S 

11-19  18 

10-29-18 

11-21-18 

11-   1-18 

11-14-18 

10-29-18 

11-2118 

10-29-18 

11  21-18 

10  29-18 

11-20  18 

10  29-18 

11-16-18 

10- 29- IS 

1116-18 

Kngine  No 

S.    O.    No 

Date  in.  10-28-18 
Date  out.  11 -30- 18 
Wanted  Wanted  Wanted 

in  from  from 

smitii  shop       smith  shop       tank  shop 


Wantei 

in 
tank  shi' 


II-  lis 
ii-   l-i8 

ii-'  418 
ii-'i -18 

ii-'  2- is 


11-  S-18 


11-  4- 1 8 

ii-' V-is 
ii-"s-'i8 

ii-  9-i8 


10-29-18 
10-29-18 
10-29-18 


11-19-18 
11-19-18 
11-19-18 


Fig.  4.     Typical   Form   of   Date  Shown   on    Machine   Shop   Repair   Card 


sheet  as  a  guide,  showing  the  number  of  days  in  which  each 
operation  is  to  be  completed,  the  repair  card  is  compiled  to 
show  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  each  ojjeration  is  to  be 


KKECTiMi  Shop  Repair  Card 

Kngine  No 

S.    O.    No 

Date  In      10-:8-18 
Out  11-3018 


Issued    to     Foreman.     D:'te 

Date 
Class  of  work  wanted 
Kngine  stripped  and  mate- 
rial    delivered 10-29-18 

Boiler    delivered    to    boiler 

shop    n-    1-18 

P.oiler    in    shop    mounted.  11-18-18 

Frames    liolted 11-18-18 

Cylinder     stripped 11-   1-18 

Shoes     and     wedges     laid 

off     11-14-18 

Boiler   fittings   applied....  11-15-18 

Roller   test    (water) 11-19-18 

Boiler    test     (steam) 11-20-18 

Cylinder    bushings    in     or 

bored    11-18-18 

\  alve      bushings      in      or 

bored 11-18-18 

Ciuides      and      crossheads 

un    11-2018 

Boiler    laeced    11-20-18 

Boiler    jacket    O.K 11-21-18 


pleted  so  far  as  his  shop  is  concerned,  and  passed  on  to  the 
next  shop  for  further  work,  and  so  on  until  completion,  when 
the  i)art  will  be  returned  to  the  erecting  shop  to  be  applied 
to  the  locomotive  undergoing  repairs,  on  such  a  date  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  get  the  locomotive  out  of  shop  on  the 
.scheduled  date. 

As  a  ready  method  of  arriving  at  the  day  of  the  month  on 


Cla^s    cif    wurk 

Kngine   tr\ick    O.K 

Engine     wheeled 

Motion  work  up. 

Su)erheater    units    apjil 

and    steam    pipes    O.K. 

X'alves   in    and   set 

Main  and  side  rods  on. 
Spring  rigging  O.  K.  .  .  . 
Brake       rigging       applied 

O.    K 

Pipes    O.     K 

.\sh   pan    and    srate-   O.K. 

Cylinder     welded      

Mat    spots    welded 

Kngine    out     


Date 

wanted 

11-1918 

11-2018 

11-21-18 

11-22- 18 
11-22-18 
n-23-18 
11-19-18 

11-22-18 
11-24-18 
11-23-18 


11-24-18 


Wheel  Shop  Repair  Card 


Issued    to    Foreman. 

Wanteil  from  Wanted  in 

Class  of  work                 erect,  shop  erect,  shop 

Driving   wheels    10-29-18  11-16-18 

Engine  truck  wheels.        10-29-18  11-16-18 

Tender   wheels    


EnR.    No 

S.    O.    No 

Date  In.     10-28-18 
Date  Out,   11-30-18 


Wanted  from 
tank  shop 


10-29-18 


Wanted  in 
tank  shop 


11-19-18 


Fig.    5.      Erecting    Shop    Repair    Card 

completed.  Fig.  4  is  the  repair  card  for  the  machine  shop 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  there  i.>^  li.<;ted  thereon  the  date  each 
part  is  to  be  received  from  another  .'^hop  and  also  the  date 


BoiiER   Shop   Repair   Card 


Fig.    7.      Wheel    Shop    Repair    Card 

which  each  operation  is  to  be  handled  in  the  various  shops 
from  the  master  sheet,  showing  the  number  of  days  instead 
of  the  dates,  as  previou.sly  explained,  a  calender  rule  is  used 
(Fig.   l.>).     This  rule  has  a  slide  through  the  center  ruled 

Pipe,  Jacket  axd  Welding  Shop  Repair  Card 

Eng.    No 

S.    O.    No 

Date  Out,   11-30-18 
Issued   to    Foreman.  Date  Out,   11-30-18 


Issued    to    Foreman 

(Tlass  of  Wanted  in        Wanted  from 

erect  shop 


work 

erect  shop 

New  fire  box. . 

Flues  applied.. 

11-18-18 

Boiler   tested.. 

11-19-18 

Ash   pan  O.K. 

11-23-18 

Steel      run 

boards  O.K.. 

11-15-18 

Tender    tank 

OK 

Wanted  from 
tank   >h«)p 


Eng.    No 

Date   In,      1028-18 

S.   O.   No 

Date  Out,   11-30-18 
Wanted  in 
Tank   Shop 


tl-1-18 


11-J2-18 


Class  of  work 

Boiler    jacket     

I'ilK-s    O.    K 

Babl'itt  work  rtnished. 
Cylinders  welded  .  . .  . 
Cab    O.    K 


Work  to  be 

finished 

11-21-18 

n-24-18 

11-4-18 


Fig.    6.       Boiler    Shop    Repair    Card 

that  it  is  to  be  completed  and  pas.sed  on  to  the  next  shop  con- 
cerned. 

Similar  repair  cards  are  furni.shed  the  various  other  shop 
foremen,  Fig.  5  showing  the  form  for  erecting  shop,  Fig.  9 
for  the  "^mith  shop.  Fig.  6  for  the  Ixiiler  shop.  Fig.  10  for  the 


Fig.    8.      Pipe,    Jacket    and    Welding    Shop    Repair    Card 

off  in  squares  numbered  consecutively  from  1  to  45  inclusive, 
4.^  days  l)eing  considered  the  approximate  maximum  time  a 
locomotive  will  remain  in  these  shops.  Above  and  below 
the  slide  are  pasted  sheets  ruled  in  squares  corresponding 
in  size  to  the  squares  on  the  slides  and  numbered  consecu- 
tively for  each  day  of  the  month,  Sundays  and  holidays 
eliminated.  This  rule  provides  for  a  three  month  period  at 
one  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  new  ruled  sheets  for 
the  next  three  months  are  placed  on  the  rule  taking  the  place 
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of  the  ones  for  the  previous  three  months.     By  placing  the  route  clerk  enters  the  locomotive  number  on  the  despatch 

>lide  so  that  number  one  is  opposite  the  day  of  the  month  in  board  in  the  square  opposite  each  item  to  be  handled  and 

which  the  locomotive  was  placed  in  the  shop  for  repairs  the  the  date  on  which  each  item  is  to  be  completed  in  the  various 

date  each  operation  is  to  be  accomplished  can  readily  be  de-  shops.    For  instance  in  the  case  we  have  considered  through- 

termined.     For  example,  assume  a  locomotive  arriving  Oc-  out  this  explanation,   the  boiler   fittings   of  this  locomotive 


Blacksmith    Shop  Repair  Card 


Issueil  to Foreman. 


Class   of    work 

Engine    frames    

Frame  binders    

Motion   woik    

Spring  rigping   , 

Main    and    side   rods., 
Engine   brake   rigging 
Engine  truck  parts.  .  . 

Tender   parts    

<iuides    


\\'ante<l  from 
-Mach  »hop 


Wanted  in 
mach.  shop 


Wanted  from 
erect,  shop 


Engine    No 

S.  '^O     No 

Date     in        10-28-18 

Date     out     11-30-18 
Wanted  in         Wanted  from 
erect,   shop  tank  shop 


W  anted  in 
tank  shop 


11-  4-1 S 


11- 
11- 


1-18 
2-18 


11-  7-18 

11-5-18 
11-  9-18 


11-   1-18 
ii-'29-i8 


11-   1-18 


11.  1-18 


11-13-18 

i  1-19- is 
]i-V3'-i8 


11-    1-18 


11-19-18 


11- 


-18 


Fig.  9.     Blacksmith   Shop   Repair  Card 


tober  28.  requiring  class  Three  repairs,  the  scheduled  date 
for  which  has  been  set  at  24  days.  Reference  to^the  master 
sheet,  Fig.  3,  will  show  that  the  boiler  fittings  are  to  be  ap- 
plied within  16  days.  By  placing  the  slide  so  that  numl^er 
one  will  be  opposite  October  28,  one  will  readily  .<;ee  that 


are  to  be  applied  by  November  15.  In  }x>sting  the  despatch 
board  the  slide  rule  will  be  placed  on  a  line  with  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month,  and  in  the  ."iquare  parallel  with  "Boiler 
Fittings"  will  l^e  placed  the  locomotive  numljer.  Should  it 
occur  that  a  locomotive  part  is  not  completed  by  the  date  it 


TANK    SHOP   REPAIR   CARD 


Issued  to    •  • 

Wanted  in 
Class   of   work  tank  shop 

Tender    •••••. IH^Al 

Tender  trucks  and   frame  O.   K 11-21-18 

Cistern   O     K    11-22-18 

Tender   wheels    

Tender   parts    

Engine   truck   O.    K 


Wanted   for 
engine 
11-30-18 


11-19-18 


Wanted    from 
machine   shop 

Eng. 
S  O 
Date 
Date 

Wanted  in 

smith   shop 

No 

Xo 

Foreman. 

Wanted  in 
machine    shop 

In.      10-28-18 
Out,  11-30-18 
Wanted  from 
smith    shop 

10-29-18 

11-19-18 
11-19-18 

10-29-18 

11-1-18 

11-9-18 

Fig.    10.      Tank    Shop    Repair    Card 


this  operation  must  be  completed  on  or  before  November  15. 
In  the  general  foreman's  office  a  "Despatch  Board""  is  lo- 
cated. This  board  is  fitted  with  a  slide  rule,  ruled  off,  a 
space  being  provided  for  each  locomotive  part,  listed  in  the 
same  order  as  it  appears  on  the  master  sheet.    Tacked  to  the 


Erecting   Shop  Operation   Check    List 


19. 


Engine 
Xo. 


Oiieration 
Engine     stripped     and     material 

delivered. 
Boiler  delivered  to  boiler  shop.. 

Boiler   in   shop   mounted 

Frames    bolted      

Cylinder   stripped    

Shoes   and   wedges    laid    oflF 

Boiler   fittings   applied 

Boiler    test    (water) 

Boiler    test    (steam) 

Cylinder  bushings   in   or  bored.. 
Valve   bushings   in    or   bored.... 

dutdes   and    crossheads    up 

Boiler    lagged     

Boiler   jacket    O.    K 

Engine  truck  O.  K 

Engine  wheeled    

Motion    work    up 

Superheater     units     applied     and 

steam   i)ipes  O.    K. 

Valves  in  and  set 

Main  and  side  rods   on 

Spring   rigging   O     K .^ 

Brake   rigging   applied   O.    K. — 

Pipes  O.   K 

Ash  pan  and  grates  O.   K 

Cylinders    welded    

Flat  spots  welded 

Engine   out    


Cailse  of  delay 


Fig.   11.     Form   for  Checking   Operations   In   the   Erecting   Shop 

board  is  tracing  paper  ruled  off  in  squares  corresponding  in 
size  to  the  ruling  on  the  sliding  rule.  In  the  first  column 
to  the  left  are  placed  the  dates  of  the  month,  Sundays  and 
holidays   excluded.     When   a   locomotive   is   scheduled  the 


is  scheduled  for  completion,  the  number  is  carried  forward 
in  red  ink  to  the  next  day  and  so  on  until  the  operation  is 
complete. 


Machine  Shop  Material 

Check 

List 
19.. 

Engine 

Davs 

Where 

late 

Material 

due 

Remarks 

Engine  frames  an!  parts.  . 

E.S. 

Cylinders    

E  S 

■  "  ■    ■' .  r 

.  i"*  •■•  • 

Boiler   fittings    

Cvlinder  bushings    

E.S. 
E.S. 

"••"•-•■■.-•••••••■•.. 

Valve    bushings    

E.S. 
E.S. 

Guides    and    crossheads... 

Driving  boxes    

E.S. 

Motion    work    

E.S. 

Shoes  and   wedges 

E.S. 

*-  ,'r . 

Pistons   and    valves 

Main  rods   

E.S. 
E.S. 

Side   rods    

Cab    work    

E.S. 
E.S. 

•  •  •  ^>  •  •  .'v,.^  .^  '*^»  »"^*  •  •   •  •  ♦ 

.\ir   brake'  equipment 

E.S. 

Engine   brake    rigging 

E.S. 

Engine  truck  wheels 

E.S. 

Driving  wheels   . .  iv..-i  4. . 

E.S. 

Tender   wheels    .. .. . 

T.S. 

Tender  parts    

T.S 

Fig.     12.       Machine     Shop     Material     Check     List 

This  despatch  board  enables  the  general  foreman  to  tell  at 
a  glance  just  what  locomotive  parts  are  due  for  completion 
on  any  certain  day,  and  indicates  to  him  and  others  con- 
cerned, just  what  parts  are  delaying  the  completion  of  the 
IcKomotive  in  the  erecting  shop. 

Each  morning  the  route  clerk  refers  to  the  despatch  Ixiard 
and  determines  therefrom  what  operations  should  have  been 
completed  at  the  close  of  the  previous  working  dav  and  en- 
ters on  a  check  list  the  locomotive  numbers  opposite  each 
item  that  should  have  been  completed.  The  check  lists  used 
for  the  erecting  shop,  machine  shop,  for  all  other  shops,  are 
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shown  in  Fi,u>.  11,  12  and  14  respectively.  The  route  clerk 
then  visits  the  various  shops  determining  whether  or  not  the 
operations  have  been  completed.  If  completed  a  line  is  drawn 
through  the  locomotive  number.  If  not  completed,  an  ex- 
planation and  the  prospective  date  of  completion,  are  secured 
from  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  shop  wherein  the  delay- 
has  occurred  and  this  information  is  entered  on  the  check 


TRACK  STOPS  FOR  ROUNDHOUSES 


BY  NOEXAN   HAC   LEOD 


It  frequently  happens,  due  to  carelessness  or  poor  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  railroad  employees,  that  locomotives  ar  i 
run  too  far  in  a  roundhouse  or  other  points  in  railroad  shop> 
or  yards,  resulting  in  the  locomotive  being  derailed  or  in 
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Fig.  13.     Calendar  Rule  for  Scheduling   Work 


list  in  the  column  headed  "Cause  of  Delay''  or  "Remarks." 
When  this  morning  check  has  been  completed  reports  are 
rendered  to  the  general  foreman,  on  the  form  in  Fig.  15, 
showing  delayed  operations  in  the  erecting  shop,  and  Fig.  16, 

Bi^CKSMiTH,  Boiler,  Tank.  Pipe,  Jacket  and  Cab  Shops  Material 

Check  List 

19.. 


Engine 
No. 


Days 

late 


Where 

Material  ilue 

Engine    frame     M.S. 

Frame  binders    E.S. 

Motion   work    .  M.S. 

Snring   rigging    E.S. 

Main  and  side  rods M.S. 

Eng.   brake  rigging E.S. 

Eng.   truck   parts E.S. 

Tender    parts    T.S. 

Guides     M.S. 

New    fire    box B.S. 

Flues    applied    E.S. 

Boiler    tested     .  .    E.S. 

Ash   pan   O.   K E.S. 

Steel    run.    boards E.S 


Remarks 


Tender   tank   O. 
Tender    O.    K. 


T.S. 
T.S. 

Tender  due   for  eng E.S. 


Jacket   O.    K. 

Pipes    O.    K 

Cab    O.    K 

Babbitting     finished 
Cylinder    welded    .  . 


E.S. 
E.S. 
E.S. 
P.S. 
E.S. 


Fig.  14.     Miscellaneous  Shop  Checking  List 

showing  delayed  operations  in  all  other  shops.  These  re- 
ports place  the  general  foreman  in  a  position  to  know  what 
work  is  being  delayed  or  likely  to  be  delayed,  and  his  in- 
vestigation can  be  instituted  in  sufficient  time  to  cause  action 


General   Foreman 
Note  statement  of  Erecting  Shop  operations  late  to  date: 


19.. 


Eng.  No. 


Operation 


Days  late 


Cause  of  delay 


Fig.  15.     Form  for  Reporting  Delays  In  the  Erecting  Shop 

to  be  taken  that  will  bring  about  the  completion  of  the  loco- 
motive on  the  scheduled  date. 

This  system  of  routing  and  scheduling  had  decided  advan- 


19. 


General  Foreman. 
Note  statement  of  finished  material  late  in  delivery  to  date: 


Eng.  No. 


Matt-rial 


W'h  erf- 
delayed 


Davs 
late 


Cause  of  delays 


Fig.    16.      Form    for    Reporting    Delayed    Material 

tages  over  the  former  system,  and  brought  about  very  bene- 
ficial results,  the  most  important  result  obtained  being  that 
for  which  the  system  was  originated,  namely,  the  elimination 
of  holding  locomotives  in  the  shops  past  their  scheduled  date. 


damage  to  the  buildings.  To  overcome  this  trouble  two  de- 
signs of  track  stops  have  been  put  in  use  in  a  number  of 
roundhouses  on  one  of  the  larger  railroads  and  have  proved 
ver\'  effective.  The  material  used  for  both  of  these  stops  is 
cast  steel. 

The  stop  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  made  in  right  and  left  hand 
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Fig.  1.    One  Piece  Track  Stop  for  Application  at  the  End  of  the  Rail 

patterns,  and  is  intended  for  use  at  the  end  of  a  track.  It  is 
provided  with  an  extended  concave  portion  to  receive  the 
wheel  and  stop  the  locomotive  should  it  be  run  too  far.  The 
other  type  of  stop,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  made  in  two  parts, 
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Fig.   2.     Two- Piece   Track   Stop   for   Application   at   Any    Point  on 

the    Rail 


which  are  bolted  to  and  project  above  the  rail  head.  It  can 
be  applied  to  the  rails  at  any  point  that  may  be  desired,  even 
at  the  joint  between  two  rails. 

The  use  of  such  stops  will  prevent  many  expensive  and 
dangerous  accidents,  and  track  stops  made  to  these  designs 
or  other  similar  devices  should  be  used  wherever  such  trouble 
has  been  experienced. 


Fools  Rush  In  Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread 


The  General  Manager  Gets  Some  Inside  Dope  on 
Causes  of  the  High  Cost  of  Locomotive  Repairs 

BY  HUGH  K.   CHRISTIE 


/^  IBBONS,  the  general  foreman  read  and  re-read  the  an- 
^^  nouncement.  Reflectively  he  laid  down  the  railroad  mag- 
azine and  stared  vacantly  at  the  red-lettered  cover.  His  clerk 
eyed  him  curiously. 

"Any  local  news  along  the  line  this  month?"  he  finally 
asked  as  he  pushed  over  Gibbons'  mail. 

"Nothing  at  Grand  Falls,"  responded  the  boss,  "but  an 
article  here  has  got  me -thinking.  The  general  manager  says 
he'll  give  a  fifty  dollar  prize  to  any  railroad  employee  who 
will  send  him  direct  the  best  write-up  on  savings  in  any  de- 
partment on  the  road." 

"Why  don't  you  give  him  some  dope?"  said  Leary,  the 
clerk.  "You  and  me  have  been  watching  leaks  ever}-  day 
around  here  for  some  years  and  now's  your  chancy.  Fifty 
dollars  is  fifty  dollars  you  know."  ( 

Gibbons  shook  his  head.  "Don't  pay,  Leary,"  he  replied. 
"If  we  knew  as  much  about  saving  as  the  big  fellows  did 
why — why,  we'd  be  on  their  jobs.  You  know  how  I  get 
bawled  when  I  start  suggesting.  I  would  like  to  tell  them  a 
few  things,  though,"  he  added  absently. 

"And  the  fifty  dollars,  too,"  reminded  Gibbons'  understudy. 

"Ain't  the  money,"  said  the  boss,  "but  I  would  like  to 
poke  up  a  hornets'  nest  around  here  and  get  some  material. 
Say,  save  that  magazine  for  my  noon  hour,"  he  abruptly 
commanded — "I'm  going  to  the  store,"  and  the  foreman 
pulled  on  his  hat  and  started  through  the  shop  toward  the 
little  office  at  the  end  of  the  long  brick  store  building. 

Gibbons  gave  no  heed  to  what  was  taking  place  about  him, 
as  he  swung  down  the  pit-side.  The  general  manager's  an- 
nouncement kept  pounding  in  his  brain.  He  did  not  care 
to  tell  Leary  that  the  fifty  dollars  meant  more  to  him  than 
the  voicing  of  his  protest  against  inefficient  performance. 
He  wanted  those  fifty  iron  men  and  wanted  them  badly. 
Wasn't  he  going  to  the  community  dance  in  a  week  and 
wouldn't  he  have  to  be  all  dolled  up?  Fifty  dollars  would  do 
the  trick  nicely  without  cutting  a  hole  into  his  two  weeks' 
check.  The  idea  was  how  to  go  about  it,  for  William  Gib- 
bons was  no  hand  to  produce  exploded  verbal  kicks  in  pol- 
ished written  form  for  a  G.  M.  to  read. 

He  swung  open  the  door  to  find  the  storekeeper  in  con- 
ference with  a  visitor,  who  was  recognized  at  once  by  the 
sharp-eyed  boss.     It  was  Case,  the  general  storekeeper. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Gibbons,"  he  said  as  he  reached  for 
Bill's  hand.  The  enthusiasm,  however,  was  all  on  his  side. 
With  a  gruff,  "howdy"  the  foreman  turned  his  attention  to 
the  storekeeper. 

"Say,"  he  announced,  "we're  all  out  of  D.  S.  5  springs 
for  Engine  397.  She  was  due  out  tomorrow — I've  got  her 
wheeled  and  blocked  waiting  for  'em." 

The  storekeeper  looked  wearily  at  Gibbons  and  then  turned 
toward  his  own  boss  for  some  suggestion. 

"Hear  about  this  before?"  asked  the  general  storekeeper. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  local  man.  "I  wired  to  Sagum  Hill  but 
didn't  get  an  answer." 

The  general  storekeeper  looked  toward  the  frowning  fore- 
man.   "Why — why  don't  you  get  some  out  of  the  scrap." 

"I  knew  it!"  exploded  Gibbons.  "All  I  hear  around  here 
is,  'Look  in  the  scrap!'  Good  Lord!  what  you  fellows  doing 
these  days?  Running  the  store  department  on  scrap!  Say, 
I  got  a  limited  pay  roll  on  labor  and  I  ain't  got  no  time  to 
waste  hunting  scrap."  

•Entered  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  prize  story  contest. 


The  general  storekeeper  laughed  easily. 

"Don't  get  excited,  Mr.  Gibbons,"  he  remarked.  "We 
have  got  our  limits  to  work  inside,  ourselves.  The  propor- 
tion must  be  maintained,  you  know." 

"Proportion!  What  proportion?"  growled  the  shop  fore- 
man. 

"The  proportion  between  material  and  labor  in  railroad- 
ing," smoothly  responded  the  general  storekeeper  as  he  re- 
lit his  half  consumed  cigar  and  regarded  Bill,  the  foreman, 
complacently. 

"You  see  it's  just  like  this,"  he  continued,  noting  Gibbons' 
blank  look.  "Material  should  run  about  40  per  cent  and 
labor  60  per  cent  on  your  cost  of  back  shop  repairs.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  maintaining  our  figures,  but  the  mechan- 
ical department  has  gone  way  beyond  theirs.  From  this  it 
is  evident  that  the  store  department  is  more  efficient  than 


"We're    All    Out    of    D.    S.    5    Springs    for    Engine    397." 

your  department,  and  that  is  why  I  suggested  that  you  look 
the  scrap  pile  over  for  waste  of  material." 

The  local  storekeeper  expected  one  of  Bill's  daily  brain 
storms  over  shortage  of  material  but  none  was  forthccMning. 
In  silence  Gibbons  rubbed  his  chin  and  stared  reflectively 
at  the  visitor. 

"Those  the  customary  figures?"  he  finally  questioned. 

"They  certainly  are,"  responded  Case.  "Any  c(»nplaint 
against  them?"  he  added. 

"Don't  know,"  remarked  the  shop  boss  thoughtfully.  "I 
do  know  one  thing,  however,  and  that's  this:  The  store  de- 
partment always  makes  a  hit  when  it  cuts  down  material  no 
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difference  how  it  affects  the  mechanical  department,  which 
can't  squeal  because  it  has  always  been  considered  the  non- 
revenue  end  of  the  pike.  My  boss  is  trying  to  save  money 
by  getting  more  material  and  your  boss,  the  purchasing 
agent,  is  cutting  requisitions.  If  it  comes  to  a  show  down 
the  store  wins  out. 

"You  store  fellows  are  always  talking  about  saving  and 
reclaiming  scrap,"  continued  Bill,  "but  I  say,  why  don't  you 
get  decent  material  that  won't  have  to  be  scrapped.  We  or- 
der one  thing  and  get  something  else." 

The  general  storekeeper  blew  out  a  puff  of  smoke  and 
grinned. 

"Better  tell  the  general  manager  about  these  things,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  and  see  who  is  right,"  he  finally  remarked. 

For  a  solid  minute  the  shop  boss  stood  staring  vaguely  be- 
yond the  speaker.  Evidently  the  general  storekeeper  had 
not  seen  the  announcement  in  the  magazine.  Suddenly  Gib- 
bons started  for  the  door.  As  he  started  to  close  it  he  turned 
first  to  the  storekeeper.  "Chase  those  springs,  Bill?"  he  re- 
quested. Then  a  sharp  glance  toward  Case.  "Thanks  for 
your  advice  you  gave  me  a  second  ago — believe  I  will  give 
the  G.  M.  a  few  tips."  Without  another  word  he  disap- 
peared. 

Gibbons  went  through  the  rest  of  the  working  day  automat- 
ically. No  one  noticed  that  he  acted  peculiarly  different, 
but  his  clerk  appeared  surprised  when  Gibbons  asked  him 
to  get  the  cost  sheets  for  overhauling  back  shop  locomotives 
by  months  for  the  past  year.  Leary  was  further  puzzled 
to  see  his  boss  carefully  roll  up  the  data  and  take  it  home 
that  night  with  a  mass  of  notes  which  the  under  foreman 
had  submitted. 

Throughout  the  evening  meal  the  boss  was  unusually  quiet. 
It  worried  his  wife. 

"Anything  wrong  at  the  shop  today.  Bill?"  she  anxiously 
asked. 

"Nothing  out  of  the  usual,  Pegg\',"  came  the  response. 
"But  I'll  be  busy  on  some  work  tonight  and  I'm  just  check- 
ing it  off  in  my  brain." 

"Is  it  for  the  shop?"  she  questioned. 
A  grim  smile  came  over  her  man's  face.  "Maybe,  and 
maybe  not — maybe  I'm  digging  my  own  grave,  but  what  I'm 
figuring  on  doing  is  writing  the  general  manager  for  a  suit 
of  clothes.  I'll  either  get  them  or  get  something  else  that  I 
ain't  looking  for." 

Bill  would  not  satisfy  his  wife  by  answering  any  other 
question,  and  as  soon  as  the  dishes  were  cleared  from  the 
table  he  produced  his  railroad  papers.  Patiently  he  worked 
over  locomotive  costs  of  heavies  and  lights.  He  had  repairs 
running  from  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  dollars.  Care- 
fully he  separated  the  labor  and  material  costs  grunting  as- 
tonishment at  his  results.  He  whispered  an  oath  at  the  final 
averages. 

In  repairing  power  Qo  per  cent  represented  labor  and  only 
10  material.  On  a  $2,000  repair  job  only  $200  was  used 
for  material.  Gibbons  discovered  that  on  a  basis  of  40  per 
cent  for  material  and  60  per  cent  for  labor  $500  should  be 
the  proper  labor  charge.  Instead,  it  was  $1,800.  It  was 
$1,300  too  much. 

Then  he  began  going  over  the  work  sheets.  He  picked  out 
scores  of  places  where  new  material  should  have  been  used 
but  on  account  of  none  being  in  stock,  other  engines  were 
robbed  or  expensive  reclaiming  was  followed. 

At  one  time  a  consolidation  engine  required  a  left  steam 
pipe.  An  engine  waiting  shop  had  been  robbed  for  a  pipe 
although  its  front  end  required  but  minor  repairs.  The  front 
end  and  netting  were  removed.  The  petticoat  pipe  was  dis- 
connected and  the  steam  pipe  joints  broken  for  the  sake  of 
this  pipe  needed  for  the  engine  going  out.  It  required  over 
$100  worth  of  labor  to  apply  the  new  pipe  which  would 
not   have    been    removed    if   material   had    been   in  stock. 


Gibbons  groaned  as  he  remembered  disconnecting  cross- 
heads  and  pulling  down  guides  for  back  cylinder  heads  from 
good  engines,  in  order  to  rush  back  shop  repairs.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  store  shortage  had  cost  him  hundreds 
of  dollars. 

He  had  made  forgings  that  cost  many  days  work  for  the 
lack  of  castings.  He  got  together  the  figures  representing; 
wasted  labor  looking  over  the  scrap  pile.  He  then  added  th^ 
cost  of  reclaiming.  Gradually  his  data  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  engine  which  cost  approximately  $2,000  for  repair^ 
could  have  been  repaired  for  $1,000  if  $400  had  been  used 
for  material  instead  of  $200.  To  get  the  other  $200  wortli 
of  material  he  had  spent  over  a  thousand  dollars  in  labor. 

It  seemed  incredible.    Gibbons  knew  that  this  was  a  heav^ 
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repair  but  his  light  repairs  brought  out  the  same  approximate 
proportion. 

All  excitement  the  general  foreman  started  his  letter  to 
the  general  manager.  It  was  a  long  hand  affair  with  a  mass 
of  figures  taken  from  the  official  report.  In  it  were  typical 
illustrations — in  other  words,  actual  evidence.  At  the  end 
of  the  article  the  foreman  wrote  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Corey,  if  you  went  to  a  shoe  store  and  asked  for  a 
pair  of  shoes,  what  would  you  think  if  the  clerk  said:  'We 
are  entirely  out  of  shoes,  but  we  have  some  nice  leather  boots. 
They  cost  twice  as  much  but  they  are  your  size.  You  can 
cut  the  tops  off  and  throw  the  unused  parts  away.  Other- 
wise, I  guess  you  must  go  without  unless  I  wire  for  some 
and  I  know  you  can't  wait!'  Now  this  is  the  fix  the  me- 
chanical department  is  in,  Mr.  Corey.  We  must  butcher  up 
good  stock  or  do  without.  Years  ago  material  was  cheaper 
than  labor,  but  today  the  reverse  holds  true.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  waste,  but  unless  you  get  your  store  figures  up  to 
40  per  cent  of  your  figures  of  repair  there  is  going  to  be  n 
big  waste  in  spite  of  the  best  care  along  lines  of  supervision.' 

The  foreman  signed  his  letter  with  a  sprawling  William 
Gibbons  and  then  added  his  title.  He  then  re-read  the  ar 
tide  in  the  magazine.  It  said  to  send  the  article  direct  to 
the  general  manager.  Gibbons  inserted  the  letter  in  a  rail- 
road envelope.  He  pulled  on  his  shoes  and  started  for  the 
drug  store  for  a  stamp.  The  boss  did  not  intend  to  have  hir 
information  side  tracked  by  going  through  the  railroad  mail. 
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"Ten  and  ninety,  eh,  instead  of  forty  and  sixty?  Some- 
body's going  to  get  their  eyes  opened.  If  they  open  right  I 
get  my  suit  of  clothes — and  if  they  open  wrong  I  guess  I'll 
have  to  look  for  another  job."  With  these  words  on  his  lips 
William  Gibbons  went  to  sleep. 

Gibbons  slept  late  the  next  morning  and  his  better  half 
did  not  have  time  to  question  him.  By  evening  she  had  for- 
gotten the  whole  affair.  Not  so  with  Bill.  All  day  long 
vague  misgivings  seized  him.  Had  he  done  right  in  pur- 
suing this  course?  CoUings,  the  purchasing  agent,  stood 
very  close  to  the  general  manager.  It  had  often  been  said 
that  the  man  who  forced  an  issue  with  Collings  was  bound 
to  get  it,  using  a  shop  phrase,  "in  the  neck."  The  day  went 
by  without  a  hitch,  however,  and  the  shop  superintendent 
and  master  mechanic  seemed  unusually  cheerful. 

Next  day  trouble  appeared  on  the  horizon — about  noon 
to  be  exact.  The  shop  efficency  man  had  got  back  from 
headquarters  on  the  ten  o'clock  train  and  went  into  the  mas- 
ter mechanic's  office  immediately.  Then  the  shop  superin- 
tendent was  called  and  finally  Shop  Foreman  Gibbons. 

It  was  a  chilly  atmosphere  that  the  shop  boss  struck  in 
the  master  mechanic's  office.  He  was  asked  to  be  seated  and 
the  inquisition  was  on. 

"William,"  began  the  master  mechanic.  "Gordon  has  just 
come  from  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  he  tells 
us  strange  things.  The  big  boss  told  him  that  the  general 
manager,  had  called  him  up  asking  about  a  shop  foreman 
by  the  name  of  Gibbons,  who  had  given  him  some  dope  on 
savings.  Wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  a  fellow  you  were. 
Now  the  big  boss  held  back  on  recommending  you  very  highly 
until  he  knew  what  you  had  written,  and,  although  all  of  us 
here  have  thought  pretty  well  of  you,  we  no  doubt  have  been 
mistaken  in  you  if  you  are  making  a  practice  of  taking  things 
over  our  head."  The  master  mechanic  gazed  sternly  at  the 
shop  boss  as  he  spoke. 

The  efficiency  man  grinned  at  Bill's  abashed  face.  There 
was  no  love  lost  between  them. 

"Spit  her  out,  Bill,"  broke  in  the  shop  superintendent. 

The  general  foreman  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  began. 

"Yes,  I  wrote  him  all  right  and  told  him  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  saving  money  around  this  plant" 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  asked  the  efficiency  man. 

"Because  he  asked  me  to,"  returned  Gibbons. 

"Asked  you  to!"  exclaimed  the  master  mechanic. 

Bill  slowly  reached  in  his  back  pocket  and  produced  the 
railroad's  magazine. 

"Read  it,"  he  said.  It  was  passed  from  man  to  man.  None 
of  them  had  noticed  the  article  before. 

"I  ain't  carrying  anything  over  anyone's  head,"  began 
Bill  stoutly.     "This  was  no  regular  railroad  business." 

"But  you  should  have  at  least  let  us  see  it,"  returned  the 
master  mechanic.     "Why  didn't  you  let  us  read  it  first?" 

When  Gibbons  was  cornered  he  welcomed  a  fight.  "Well, 
I'll  tell  you,"  he  flared  up,  "why  I  didn't.  Before  anything 
like  that  would  pass  this  here  board  of  censorship  there 
wouldn't  be  much  left." 

The  efficiency  man  glared  at  the  foreman's  remark  but 
tlie  eyes  of  the  master  mechanic  looked  cold  as  ice. 

"You  would  certainly  condescend  to  show  us  a  copy  of 
the  letter  for  the  sake  of  the  men  vou  work  for,  wouldn't 
you?"  he  asked  sarcastically. 

Gibbons  shook  his  head  in  the  negative. 

"It  can't  be  done  'cause  I  wrote  it  longhand  and  never 
s?.ved  a  copy." 

"Then  kindly  tell  us  what  you  said,"  demanded  the  mas- 
ter mechanic. 

Gibbons  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  letter.  The  jaws 
of  his  listeners  dropped  at  the  freedom  of  expression. 

"Did  you  tell  him  all  that?"  gasped  the  shop  superin- 
tendent 


"Yes,  and  maybe  some  more,"  returned  the  general  fore- 
man.    "It's  the  truth,  ain't  it?" 

For  several  mwnents  the  master  mechanic  sat  and  stared 
at  Bill.     Could  this  be  his  easy-going  foreman? 

"Gibbons,"  he  finally  announced,  "you  have  got  more  gall 
than  a  young  hogger.  You  should  have  realized  that  the 
general  manager  published  this  article  to  excite  an  interest 
and  a  spirit  of  co-operation ;  and  here  you  unload  a  stick  of 
dynamite.  Of  course,  I  can  see  why  you  sent  your  article 
in  direct,  but  you  have  given  us  but  \er\'  little  protection, 
and  if  the  worst  comes  why  we  simply  can't  save  you." 

"Collings,  the  purchasing  agent,  has  been  a  thorn  in  our 
flesh  and  also  the  boss's  for  a  long  time,  but  he  stands  so 
close  to  the  general  manager  that  no  one  has  dared  to  produce 
the  facts.  Now  re-write  the  thing  out  to  the  best  of  your 
memory  and  shoot  it  up  here  for  typing,  and  hurr>'." 

Obediently  Gibbons  arose  and  left  tlie  room.  In  silence 
the  three  remaining  men  stared  at  each  other.  "I'm  afraid 
he's  in  bad,"  absently  remarked  the  master  mechanic,  "even 
if  he  did  tell  the  truth  but — but  Lord  what  gall!"  he  added. 

The  general  foreman's  second  letter  was  turned  in — a  copy 
was  hurried  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power.  The 
rest  of  the  day  went  badly  for  the  poor  fellow.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  go  wrong.  He  received  vacant  stares  from  his 
bosses.  "Just  about  as  welcome  as  a  head  full  of  bugs,"  he 
mournfully  remarked  to  himself. 

His  wife  sensed  his  depression  as  soon  as  he  arrived  home 
that  night.  He  confided  his  troubles  and  finished  by  say- 
ing: 

"I'm  in  bad,  Peggy — the  gamble  wasn't  worth  it — I  played 


'I'm   in   Bad,   Peggy 


for  a  suit  of  clothes  and  will  probably  get  the  bounce."  All 
night  long  he  dreamed  of  a  fifty  dollar  bill  chasing  a  suit  of 
clothes,  both  being  run  down  by  Collings,  the  purchasing 
agent 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  was  a  repetition  of  the  ore- 
vious  day's  misery  That  is,  it  was  until  the  master  me- 
chanic  got  his  mail.  Another  call  came  for  Gibbons  to  re- 
port to  the  office.  Indifferently  the  general  foreman  re- 
sponded. He  was  callous  to  additional  trouble  He  en 
tered  the  doorway.  It  was  the  same  room  and  the  same  faces 
but  the  atmosphere  was  different.  Had  Gibbons  been  more 
alert  he  would  have  caught  the  difference 

Again  he  was  asked  to  be  seated.     The  master  mechanic 
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was  holding  an  opened  letter  in  his  hand  with  a  green  slip 
attached  to  it. 

"Gibbons,"  announced  the  master  mechanic  in  a  stern  voice 
but  with  a  hidden  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  just  got  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  general  manager  to  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power.  He  says  some  awfully  nice  things  about  you 
which  you  can  read  later  on.  Says  he  had  been  misinformed 
in  the  past  and  that  from  now  on  more  attention  would  be 
paid  to  getting  material,  and  material  which  the  mechanical 
department  specifies  will  come  as  specified.  Speaks  about 
details  taken  up  later  along  this  line  and  mentions  that  he 
intended  writing  you  a  letter  of  thanks  later  on." 

The  master  mechanic  was  now  smiling  broadly.  "Here 
is  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  himself.  He  wants  to 
know  if  you  can  be  trusted  with  the  job  of  mechanical  in- 
spector. Tells  me  that  that  fellow  Gibbons  must  have  some 
kick  in  him  when  he  dares  to  tell  the  truth." 

The  master  mechanic's  eyes  fell  again  on  the  original  let- 
ter. "Oh,  yes,  by  the  way,  my  copy  from  the  general  man- 
ager has  your  check  for  $50.  You  see,  you  got  the  prize. 
Your  nerve  ought  to  get  you  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  my 
boy,  and  I  admire  your  spirit,  but  I  wouldn't  get  in  the 
habit  of  going  much  higher  than  your  next  officer  in  passing 
information,  because  it  don't  pay." 


The  efficiency  man  slipped  out.  Bill  received  congratula- 
tions from  the  shop  superintendent,  and  thanked  the  master 
mechanic  for  his  words  of  advice. 

"Honest,  Mr.  Good,"  he  confessed  to  the  master  mechanic, 
"it  wasn't  nerve — I  didn't  know  any  better,  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  wanted  that  money  for  a  suit  of  clothes." 

The  superintendent  and  his  boss  laughed  heartily.  "Bet- 
ter dig  out  early  tonight,  Bill,  and  pick  'em  out,"  advised 
the  superintendent.  "You've  done  enough  good  around  here 
to  last  for  years."  These  were  the  parting  words  Gibbons 
caught  as  he  left  the  office  with  an  unconfined  joy  in  his 
heart. 

The  two  men  remained  sitting  at  the  desk  and  watched 
the  happy  Bill  swing  toward  the  back  shop  doors  down  the 
lane  of  busy  machines. 

"How  did  he  get  by?  Can  you  beat  it?"  remarked  the 
superintendent  of  shops  to  his  superior  officer. 

"Well,  I  first  thought  that  it  was  because  fools  will  walk 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,  but  I  guess  I'm  wrong,  because 
Gibbons  has  proved  he's  no  fool,  and  I  know  tarnated  well 
you  and  I  aren't  angels.  Let's  just  say  it  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  literal  interpretation  and  let  it  go  at  that.  He's 
paved  the  way  for  getting  us  material.  Got  any  one  picked 
for  his  job  after  he  gets  his  new  position?" 


Locomotive  Repairs  at  Shop  and  Enginehouse' 


Thoroughness  in  Back  Shop  and  Attention  to  Slight 
Defects   at  Terminals   Needed  to  Save  Fuel 

BY   LESLIE  R.  PYLE 
Supervisor  Fuel  Conservation,  Central  Western  Region,  Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVE  maintenance  is  one  of  the  vital  features  of 
railroad  ojjeration.  During  the  past  two  years,  locomo- 
tives all  over  the  United  States  have  been  turned  so  rap- 
idly through  terminals  that  a  great  many  times  needed  re- 
pairs have  been  dispensed  with.  So  far  as  one  can  see, 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  decreasrf^in  business;  therefore, 
now  is  the  time  to  take  a  definite  staiid  for  a  better  standard 
of  locMnotive  maintenance. 

The  writer  would  urge  for  consideration  and  adoption, 
the  standardization  of  the  best  practices  for  each  piece  of 
work  to  be  done.  Aimless  effort  however  diligent  will  not 
produce  the  results  that  are  f>ossible  through  a  well-defined 
plan  and  a  standard  by  which  to  gage  every  effort.  These 
standards  should  be  blue  printed,  each  print  containing 
written  instructions  describing  in  detail  how  each  job 
should  be  handled.  This  will  insure  every  shop  or  drop- 
pit  doing  the  work-in  the  same  manner.  When  a  better 
practice  is  developed,  the  print  should  be  changed  to  cover 
the  improvement.  If  this  is  conscientiously  followed,  every 
shop  will  be  doing  the  work  in  what  is  known  to  be  the 
best  way.  Improved  methods  and  practical  short  cuts  are 
always  acceptable  and  suggestions  offered  by  anyone  in 
any  position  should  have  thoughtful  consideration.  We 
should  encourage  men  in  subordinate  capacities  to  give 
us  their  ideas  and  such  ideas,  when  found  to  be  practicable, 
should  be  adopted  and  the  employee  given  the  credit  for  the 
improvement. 

Although  it  is  realized  that  enginemen  can  and  do  waste 
fuel  with  locomotives  in  first  class  condition,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  engineer  will  have  no  control  over  the  fuel  waste 
due  to  cylinders  out  of  round,  valve  gear  out  of  square, 
etc.     When  we  consider  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Western  Railway  Club,  January  19, 
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total  railroad  fuel  is  consumed  on  the  locomotive,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  about  the  need  for  careful,  painstaking  prepara- 
tion of  the  locomotive,  first  in  the  shop  and  then  in  the 
enginehouse. 

Shop  Maintenance 

Xaturally  the  shop  is  where  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
preparation  of  the  locomotive  which  will  result  in  fuel  con- 
servation. Usually,  when  the  locomotive  enters  the  shop,  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  work  report  showing  what  work  is  con- 
.^idered  to  be  necessary.  Too  often  when  a  locomotive  is 
received  in  the  shop,  a  council  is  held  to  determine  just 
how  little  work  can  be  done.  This  often  results  in  work 
being  neglected  which  should  have  been  done  in  the  shop, 
where  the  facilities  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  every  operation. 

At  present,  but  four  to  six  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  de- 
veloped is  applied  to  the  draw-bar  in  the  form  of  useful 
work.  Anything  which  tends  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the 
locomotive  is  taken  from  the  four  to  six  per  cent  at  the 
draw-bar  and  not  from  the  96  per  cent  total  heat  liberated 
in  the  firebox.  This  is  why  we  lay  such  stress  on  the  loco- 
motive being  thoroughly  overhauled  in  the  shop. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  power  developed  by  the  loco- 
motive is  produced  in  the  firebox  through  the  liberation  of 
heat  generated  by  the  fuel  when  it  is  burned,  we  should 
consider  the  condition  of  the  firebox  and  boiler  when  the 
locomotive  is  sent  from  the  shop. 

The  firebox  should  be  free  from  all  steam  leaks.  Flues 
should  be  well  set  in  the  sheet  so  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  from  flues  leaking  while  the  engine  is  in  service. 
This  also  applies  to  welded  flues. 

Boiler  sheets  and  tubes  should  be  absolutely  clean  and 
free  from  scale.  There  should  be  enough  well  located 
wash-out  plugs  to  enable  boiler-washers  to  keep  the  sheets 
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.  nd  tubes  clean  through  the  use  of  properly  designed  wash- 
tut  nozzles. 

Grates  and  grate  bars  should  be  in  good  repair  with 
well-designed  shaker  levers  which  will  make  the  shaking 
of  grates  under  service  conditions  a  practical  operation,  A 
locking  device  should  be  provided  to  hold  the  grates  level 
under  the  fuel  bed,  thus  preventing  holes  in  the  fire  and 
bumt-off  grate  lingers. 

Arch  tubes  should  be  applied  to  locomotives  not  already 
equipped.  It  should  be  known  that  the  ends  of  the  tubes 
are  beaded  or  belled  sufficiently  to  provide  against  any 
possibility  of  the  tube  pulling  through  the  sheet.  These 
tubes  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  if  dirty  when  reaching 
the  shop. 

The  front  end  draft  appliances  should  be  installed  ac- 
cording to  a  definite  standard  which  has  been  arrived  at  as 
the  result  of  road  tests.  These  tests  should  have  developed 
the  practical  setting  for  the  petticoat  pipe  if  one  is  used, 
the  draft  plate  and  the  size  of  the  nozzle  tip,  to  insure  a 
free  steaming  locomotive  burning  the  average  quality  of  fuel 
used.  Blue  prints  should  be  furnished  all  shops  and  round- 
houses, showing  the  standard  front  end  setting  and  size  of. 
nozzle  tip  for  each  class  of  locomotive.  Front  end  appli- 
ances should  be  set  according  to  this  print  when  engines  are 
turned  out  of  the  shop. 

The  petticoat  pipe  should  be  well  supported  on  hangers 
which  hold  it  in  a  direct  line  with  the  smoke  stack  to  in- 
sure the  exhaust  jet  passing  through  the  center  of  the  stack. 
The  joints  between  the  base  of  the  nozzle  stand  and  cylinder 
saddle,  and  between  the  nozzle  tip  and  the  top  of  the  stand, 
should  be  perfectly  tight.  Steam  leaks  at  these  joints  ma- 
terially affect  the  steaming  qualities  of  a  locomotive. 

Steam  pipe  joints  should  be  thoroughly  ground  in,  in- 
suring no  leaks  here. 

The  superheater  should  be  applied  according  to  blue- 
prints furnished  either  by  the  superheater  company  or  by 
the  railroad  company.  If  these  prints  are  followed,  no  other 
directions  should  be  necessary. 

It  is  important  that  the  joints  of  the  superheater  elements 
be  thoroughly  ground  in.  Heat  treated  bolts  of  high  ten- 
sile strength  and  elastic  limit  should  te  used  to  bring  the 
joints  to  a  seat  and  hold  them  there.  Suitable  bands  and 
bridges  should  be  used  to  keep  the  elements  from  moving 
in  the  flues  and  to  hold  them  up,  making  it  possible  to 
blow  soot  and  cinders  from  beneath  the  elements.  The 
damper  should  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  the  correct 
opening  will  be  obtainable  and  be  securely  fastened  to  the 
damper  shaft  to  insure  its  positive  operation. 

If  the  stack  or  cylinders  are  changed  while  the  locomotive 
is  in  the  shop,  the  whole  machine  should  be  leveled  up  and 
the  center  of  the  nozzle  tip  plumbed  with  the  center  of  the 
stack  to  insure  the  exhaust  jet  passing  through  the  center 
of  the  stack.  This  should  be  emphasized  because  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  find  the  exhaust  jet  out  of  line  with  the 
center  of  the  stack. 

Before  the  locomotive  leaves  the  shop,  a  hydrostatic  test 
should  be  applied,  making  a  final  inspection  of  all  joints  in 
the  smoke  box,  a  cap  being  placed  over  the  nozzle  tip  when 
making  the  test.  This  may  appear  to  be  useless  work,  but 
it  has  been  a  common  occurrence  to  find  engines  just  out  of 
the  shop  with  steam  leaks  in  the  front  end. 

With  draft  appliances  well  arranged  to  provide  draft 
through  the  boiler  and  the  firebox,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
go  below  the  mud  ring  to  insure  an  adequate  opening  in  the 
ash  pan  which  will  admit  sufficient  air  to  bum  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  fuel  consumed  under  any  working  condi- 
tions. This  should  be  an  opening  which  will  not  clog  up 
with  cinders  or  with  snow  and  ice  in  cold  weather.  An 
opening  which  is  covered  with  netting  is  not  satisfactory' 
as  it  is  too  easily  stopped  up.    There  are  a  great  many  loco- 


motives in  service  today  lacking  sufficient  area  of  opening 
through  the  pan  to  adniit  air  enough  for  complete  combus- 
tion under  normal  conditions.  Knowing  this,  we  earnestly 
recommend  that  all  locomotives  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  opening  through  the  pan.  This  may  in- 
volve radical  changes  in  pan  construction  but  the  results 
obtained  from  such  changes  justify  the  expense. 

Steam  is  used  primarily  to  haul  the  train.  Circular  No. 
19  sent  out  by  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section,  illustrates  in 
a  striking  way,  the  loss  of  fuel  due  to  defective  steam  dis- 
tribution. This  circular  brings  out  the  fact  that  from  9.4 
to  18.4  per  cent  of  the  steam  was  wasted  due  to  distorted 
valve  gear. 

While  the  engine  is  in  the  shop,  all  pins  and  bushings 
in  the  valve  gear  should  be  renewed  if  they  are  worn  at  all. 
This  brings  to  mind  a  statement  of  a  roundhouse  foreman 
in  reply  to  a  question  asking  why  he  was  allowing  a  switch 
engine  to  remain  at  work  when  it  was  noticeably  lame.  He 
replied  that  the  valves  were  only  a  little  bit  out.  There  is 
no  little  thing  when  considering  the  setting  of  valves  and 
the  elimination  of  lost  motion  through  worn  pins  and  bush- 
ings. 

There  should  be  a  definite  standard  of  valve  setting  for 
each  class  of  locomotive.  \'alves  should  be  set  according 
to  this  standard  before  leaving  the  shop.  If  this  is  done 
carefully  and  all  lost  motion  removed  from  the  valve  gear 
through  the  elimination  of  worn  parts,  we  have  made  a  good 
start  towards  the  economical  use  of  steam. 

In  the  shop,  if  the  wear  in  the  cylinders  is  1/16  in.  or 
greater,  they  should  be  re-bored.  Packing  rings  should  be 
supplied  which  have  been  turned  to  compensate  for  the  ma- 
terial taken  out  of  the  cylinders.  If  the  valve  bushing  is 
worn  1/32  in.  near  the  bridges,  it  should  be  re-bored  and 
the  necessary  rings  supplied. 

A  good  plan  to  insure  packing  rings  of  the  proper  size 
is  to  have  a  definite  standard  of  boring  practice,  a  specified 
amount  being  taken  out  of  the  bushing  each  time  it  is  bored 
and  the  cylinder  packing  rings  turned  and  marked  to  corre- 
spond with  the  mark  on  the  bored  bushing.  If  this  plan 
is  followed,  packing  rings  can  be  kept  in  stock  to  compen- 
sate for  the  bored  bushing. 

After  taking  care  of  the  valves  and  cylinders,  we  should 
give  the  engineer  every  assistance  in  using  the  right  cut-off 
while  running  the  engine  by  putting  the  reverse  lever  and 
reach-rod  up  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  easily  be 
handled.  We  can  all  recall  locomotives  which  have  been 
sent  out  of  the  shop  with  the  reverse  lever  and  reach-rod 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  required  both  the  engineer  and  the 
fireman  to  handle  the  lever.  This  does  not  lead  to  co-opera- 
tion from  the  man  who  has  to  operate  the  locomotive. 

The  power  reverse  gear  should  be  overhauled  at  the  same 
time  the  engine  is.  Reverse  gears  of  this  type  should  be 
as  good  as  new  when  leaving  the  shop.  There  has  been  a 
great  fuel  waste  through  power  reverse  gears  creeping  and 
it  has  been  found  due  to  leaks  in  the  operating  mechanism, 
worn  parts,  allowing  lost  motion  to  develop,  or  through 
poor  or  worn  packing. 

Air  compressors  should  be  in  good  repair  when  placed 
upon  the  locomotive  in  the  shop.  All  piping  connected  with 
brake  equipment  on  the  locomotive  should  be  put  up  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  are  no  air  leaks.  It  has  been 
found  by  tests  that  leakage  as  high  as  15  lbs.  per  minute 
existed  on  the  engine  alone. 

Steam  used  by  auxiliar}-  equipment  amounts  to  six  per 
cent  of  the  total  heat  developed.  This  is  why  we  stress 
the  maintenance  of  such  equipment  as  mechanical  firedoors, 
bell  ringers,  headlight  dynamos,  steam  grate  shakers,  cylin- 
der cock  operators,  etc.  All  auxiliary  equipment  should  be 
overhauled  and  tested  in  the  shop  to  insure  the  maximum 
of  good  service  from  all  devices.    Headlight  dynamos  should 
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be  well  taken  care  of  and  all  valves  to  the  dynamo  in  good 
repair,  making  it  practicable  to  close  them  to  prevent  leak- 
age of  steam. 

Devices  or  valves  which  have  to  be  operated  by  engineers 
and  firemen  should  be,  wherever  possible,  within  easy  reach 
of  them  to  insure  the  efficient  operation  of  the  device.  When 
men  have  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  reach  valves,  the  full 
value  of  the  device  is  not  always  obtained. 

Hot  boxes  waste  more  fuel  than  jjeople  generally  realize. 
If  a  locomotive  is  delayed^  30  minutes  with  a  hot  bearing  on 
a  busy  piece  of  track,  this  delay  is  not  confined  to  the  one 
train  and  engine,  but  is  passed  on  to  numerous  trains  be- 
hind, the  loss  being  cumulative.  Special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  fitting  of  brasses  and  weight  distribution  on 
the  axles  to  prevent  hot  boxes  on  locomotives. 

Radiation  losses  on  a  locomotive  amount  to  approxi- 
mately five  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel  consumed.  A  large 
portion  of  this  loss  may  be  prevented  by  thorough  insula- 
tion. It  is  recommended  that  all  steam  pipes  to  air  pumps, 
injectors,  etc.,  be  insulated  with  asbestoc  from  34  in-  to 
Yi,  in.  thick,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  room  around  the 
pipe  then  covered  with  asbestos  canvas,  which  in  turn  is 
covered  with  retort  cement,  thus  making  a  weather  and  heat 
proof  job.     This  applies  to  steam  piping  in  the  cab. 

There  is  about  50  sq.  ft.  of  uninsulated  surface  around 
the  water  legs  of  nearly  all  locomotives,  which  could  be  in- 
sulated with  ver>-  little'  trouble  to  assist  in  preventing  some 
of  the  per  cent  loss  in  radiation. 

Stoker  equipment  should  receive  thorough  attention  while 
in  the  shop.  One  particular  part  of  the  stoker  equipment 
which  has  caused  considerable  waste  of  fuel  is  the  con- 
veyor troueh  underneath  the  deck.  When  the  conveyor  is 
working,  coal  is  pushed  over  the  top  of  this  trough  and 
thrown  on  the  ground.  Inspection  develops  that  this  con- 
dition still  exists  and  it  should  be  eliminated. 

An  apparently  simple  matter  but  one  which  causes  a 
waste  of  fuel,  is  the  condition  of  the  deck  around  the  grate 
levers.  It  is  common  to  find  large  holes  around  these  levers 
through  which  coal  is  constantly  lost  while  the  engine  is  in 
service.  In  the  first  place,  such  holes  should  not  be  cut 
in  the  deck,  but  if  they  do  exist,  they  should  be  covered 
with  strips  of  metal. 

WTiere  the  air  pump  exhaust  is  tapped  into  the  smoke 
arch  and  goes  out  through  the  smoke  stack,  this  connection 
should  be  changed  to  the  exhaust  passage  in  the  saddle. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  one  is,  that  the  exhaust  pass- 
ing through  the  front  end  creates  a  draft  on  the  fire  which 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  engineman  and  wastes  consider- 
able fuel ;  the  other  is,' that  as  the  air  pump  is  usually  work- 
ing more  or  less,  the  exhaust  from  the  pump  will  assist  in 
relieving  a  vacuum  in  the  exhaust  passage  when  the  throttle 
is  closed  and  the  train  moving,  which  in  turn  reduces  the 
amount  of  soot  and  gases  drawn  from  the  front  end  into  the 
cylinders. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  touch  on  the  general  overhaulmg 
of  the  locomotive,  but  the  parts  and  devices  mentioned  have 
been  dwelt  on  because  they  have  a  direct  influence  on  fuel 
consumption.  It  is  true  that  they  can  be  neglected  and  the 
enc^ine  will  get  over  the  road,  hauling  the  train  and  ap- 
parently none  the  worse  for  the  neglect.  While  it  may 
not  be  visible  in  the  operation  of  the  locomotive,  lack  of 
repairs  to  these  parts  does  waste  fuel.  As  this  waste  is 
preventable  and  is  no  doubt  many  times  greater  than  the 
cost  of  making  repairs,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that 
such  repairs  be  made.  ' 

It  i<s  ea<=ier  to  win  when  you  are  in  the  lead  than  to  catch 
up  when  vou  set  behind.  The  habit  of  starting  early  and 
«;tartini;  ri'ght  "is  not  acquired  by  any  sudden  resQjve.  It 
must  be  built  bv  careful  practice  and  steady  training— by 
conscientious  stu'dv  with  the  application  of  the  best  rules 


and  regulations.  Plan  your  work,  then  work  yoUr  pTan, 
making  every  play  and  every  day  a  definite  advance  to\yard 
the  goal,  which  should  be  100  per  cent  locomotives.      "^ 

Roundhouse    Maintenance 

In  considering  roundhouse  maintenance,  we  must  assume 
that  the  officer  responsible  for  locomotive  maintenance  is 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  make  necessary  repairs.  On  nearly 
all  railroads,  the  transportation  officer  often  requires  the 
turning  of  the  power  so  rapidly  that  locomotives  do  not 
receive  needful  repairs.  One  superintendent  told  at  a  divi- 
sion fuel  meeting  that  he  was  running  his  engines  until  the 
stack  fell  off  and  the  bell  rolled  over  into  the  field.  In 
starting  tngines  out  in  this  condition,  he  realized  that  they 
were  not  fit  to  go  but  gambled  that  they  might  make  a  suc- 
cessful trip.  His  testimony  was  that  he  oft<jn  had  to  send 
a  second  engine  to  get  the  first  one  in. 

Sooner  or  later,  locomotives  have  to  be  repaired,  and  under 
the  present  operating  conditions  we  cannot  look  forward  to 
a  slump  in  business  which  will  make  it  possible  to  hold  power 
in  the  roundhouse  long  enough  to  do  work  on  them  which 
has  accumulated.  If  the  mechanical  officer  is  successfully 
to  maintain  the  locomotive  in  condition  for  economical  and 
successful  service,  "the  stitch  in  time"  rule  must  be  put 
into  effect.  This  means  that  repairs  have  to  be  made  as 
the  need  for  them  develops.  He  should  be  the  judge  of 
when  a  locomotive  is  fit  to  leave  a  roundhouse  ready  to 
make  a  successful  trip.  Often  locomotives  are  hurried  out 
and  fail,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  second  engine  which 
many  times  has  to  give  up  a  train  of  inferior  class  to  take 
a  superior  train  to  a  terminal.  Such  practices  cause  delays 
and  congestion  on  the  railroad  and  could  be  avoided  gen- 
erally if  locomotives  received  necessary  repairs. 

As  in  the  shop,  we  will  consider  the  maintenance  of  the 
boiler  and  firebox  as  the  first  consideration.  The  boiler 
should  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  and  thorough  washings, 
preferably  with  hot  water.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  hot 
water  wash-out  plants  materially  reduce  the  time  required 
to  wash  boilers  and  by  using  waste  steam  to  heat  the  water 
used  for  washing  and  filling,  a  direct  fuel  saving  is  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  important  that  sufficient  pressure  be  used,  with  noz- 
zles so  designed  that  the  water  will  reach  all  parts  of  the 
boiler.  With  well  located  wash-out  plugs,  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  thoroughly  clean  the  boiler  at  each  wash-out. 
This,  of  course,  implies  that  where  water  contains  scale- 
forming  elements,  some  form  of  water  treatment  be  used. 

In  a  paper  by  A.  N.  Willsie,  read  at  the  International 
Railway  Fuel  Association  meeting,  May  15,  1916,  he  shows 
a  table  giving  the  loss  of  heating  power  due  to  scale  as 
follows : 

"There  seems  to  be  a  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  losses 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  scale  in  boilers.  Some  of  the 
best  authorities  give  the  losses  as  about  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Approximate   loss  of  Heating  Powek  Due  to   Scale 

Thickness   of   scale,   in.   1/64    1/32    1/16    1/8    3/16    1/4    3/8    1/2    S/8    3/4 
Per   cent   loss    of    heat- 
ing  power    2  4         9  18        27       38     48     60       74       90 

"These  figures  are  not  considered  absolutely  accurate  as 
these  losses  are  not  found  to  occur  in  all  boilers  because 
the  whole  of  the  boiler  surface  does  not  usually  become 
covered;  ^till  the  loss  is  always  serious,  apart  from  the 
stresses  set  up  in  the  boiler  plates. 

"The  test  made  by  Mr.  Breckenridge  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  on  a  Mogul  freight  engine,  which  had  been  in 
service  for  21  months,  'v&  recorded  in  the  Railroad  Gazette, 
Janua'7  27,  1899,  page  60.  This  engine  was  tested,  then 
sent  to  the  shops  and  new  flues  installed,  then  tested  the 
same  as  before.     In  order  to  get  the  average  thickness  of 
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scale,  it  was  entirely  removed  from  the  tubes  and  weighed. 
This  thickness  gave  an  average  of  3/64  in.  on  the  prin- 
cipal heating  surface  and  the  loss  in  heating  power  due  to 
the  scale  was  9.55  per  cent." 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  decided  loss  in  heat  trans- 
mission when  boiler  sheets  are  allowed  to  accumulate  a 
scale  deposit.  Water  treatment  and  thorough  boiler  washing 
will  practically  eliminate  scale  from  locomotive  boilers  in 
any  kind  of  water.  When  boilers  are  kept  clean  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  maintain  the  flues  free  from  leaks. 

There  should  be  an  inspection  of  the  flues  each  trip  and 
where  necessary,  they  should  be  calked,  or  expanded  and 
calked,  depending  upon  the  practice  standardized  on  each 
railroad.  Where  flues  are  welded  in,  welding  outfits  should 
be  maintained  at  terminals  so  that  when  the  welds  break, 
they  can  be  re-welded.  Firebox  leaks,  even  though  they  do 
not  cause  failures,  waste  fuel,  and  where  locomotives  are 
allowed  to  run  with  flues  in  a  condition  that  causes  failures 
or  near-failures,  an  excessive  amount  of  fuel  is  consumed 
per  trip.  Flues  which  will  not  permit  a  successful  trip 
should  be  changed. 

Grates  should  be  renewed  when  fingers  are  broken  or 
burnt  off  and  grate  bars  should  be  well  maintained,  insur- 
ing a  perfect  support  for  the  grate  sections.  Grates  should 
shake  freely.  To  make  this  possible,  grate  levers  and  rods 
should  be  kept  in  good  working  condition.  Grate  fingers 
should  not  bind.  Any  neglect  in  the  maintenance  of  any 
part  of  the  grates  or  shaking  apparatus  tends  to  discourage 
the  intelligent  use  of  grates  by  engine  crews  and  on  this 
account  should  be  thoroughly  maintained.  Steam  grate 
shakers  should  be  kept  free  frcan  steam  leaks  at  all  joints 
in  the  piping  and  the  grates  otherwise  maintained  the  same 
as  with  manually  operated  grates. 

Frequent  inspections  should  be  made  in  the  front  end. 
The  front  end  inspector  should  have  someone  on  the  out- 
side open  and  close  the  superheater  damper  and  actually 
see  that  the  damper  opens  full  width,  not  moving  on  the 
damper  shaft.  Where  engines  are  equipped  with  petticoat 
pipes,  the  pipes  should  be  renewed  when  worn  and  set  to 
insure  exhaust  jet  going  out  the  center  of  the  stack.  In- 
spection should  show  that  the  locomotive  still  has  the  stand- 
ard size  nozzle  with  which  it  came  from  the  shop. 

When  reports  are  made  that  the  engine  does  not  steam, 
do  not  make  any  change  in  the  draft  appliances.  The  steam 
pipes  should  be  subjected  to  a  h^rostatic  test  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  leaks  in  the  superheater  elements  or 
return  bends,  steam  pipes,  at  the  base  of  nozzle  stand,  or  at 
the  base  of  the  nozzle  tip.  If  everything  is  tight  and  set 
to  the  adopted  standard,  someone  should  ride  the  engine  to 
locate  the  trouble.  Find  the  real  trouble;  do  not  change  ap- 
pliances or  reduce  the  nozzle,  except  for  weather  or  special 
fuel  conditions. 

It  should  be  known  by  inspection  that  flues,  both  on 
superheated  and  non-sujjerheated  locomotives  are  kept 
clean.  Nearly  all  roads  have  flue  cleaning  organizations  but 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  check  up  the  work  of  these 
men  to  insure  their  doing  it  thoroughly.  The  Fuel  Con- 
servation Section  has  issued  circulars  showing  the  loss  in 
fuel  due  to  stopping  up  of  large  flues  on  superheg,ted  loco- 
motives. This  loss  varies  as  shown  on  the  following  table 
from  Circular  16: 


Number  of 

Average  tem- 

Drop in  tem- 

buperheater 

perature  of 

perature  below 

flues 

steam 

586  deg.  F. 

Superheat 

Fuel  loss 

stopped  up. 

(deg.  F.) 

(deg.  F.) 

(deg.  F.) 

(per  cent.) 

None 

586 

,   , 

211 

S    to    7 

576 

10 

201 

0.04  "to  *  2.6 

8  and  9 

549 

37 

174 

6.0  to     9.6 

12 

517 

69 

142 

13.2  to  14.6 

18 

491 

95 

116 

21.0  to  24.2 

If,  for  any  reason,  valves  become  out  of  square  through 
lost  motion  in  the  valve  gear  or  accident,  they  should  be 
squared  up  immediately. 


Cylinder  and  valve  rings  should  be  renewed  when  neces- 
sary to  prevent  blows,  which  are  exceedingly  wasteful  of 
steam  and  materially  affect  the  hauling  power  of  the  loco- 
motive. Many  roads  have  adopted  a  30-day  inspection  of 
cylinder  and  valve  rings.  Sudi  inspection  develops  many 
worn  rings  which  would  not  be  reported.  This  practice 
is  recommended  for  consideration  by  roads  not  doing  it. 
If  an  engine  has  been  out  of  the  shop  for  a  long  time  and 
the  cylinders  have  beccane  worn  ^  in.  or  more,  they  should 
be  re-bored  and  fitted  with  packing  rings  turned  to  fit  the 
re-bored  cylinders,  such  rings  being  maintained  in  stock. 

Hot-box  reports  should  receive  prompt  attention.  If 
a  locomotive  is  equipped  for  the  use  of  water  on  hot  bear- 
ings developed  en  route,  it  should  be  known  that  there  is 
no  stoppage  in  the  line  of  water  travel  to  insure  an  available 
supply  when  the  need  arises.  Water  cooling  equipment  on 
locomotives  should  not  in  any  way  relieve  the  roundhouse 
from  prompt  attention  to  defects  causing  hot  bearings. 

A  habit  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  which  has  been  ex- 
pensive wherever  practiced.  That  is,  allowing  locomotives 
due  for  the  shopping  in  two  or  three  months  to  run  with 
valves  out  of  square,  with  clyinders  blowing,  leaky  flues, 
or  some  defect  which  materially  affects  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  locomotive.  The  money  wasted  due  to  not 
making  repairs  which  would  have  permitted  the  economical 
and  successful  operation  of  the  locomotive,  would  have  been 
saved  many  times  over  while  the  engine  was  waiting  to  go 
to  the  shop. 

All  auxiliary  devices,  such  as  bell  ringers,  headlight  dyna- 
mos, firedoors,  steam  grate  shakers,  power  reverse  gear, 
etc.,  should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  Many  of  them  are 
put  on  the  locomotive  to  increase  the  economy  of  locomotive 
operation  and  unless  they  are  maintained,  the  effect  is  just 
the  opposite. 

No  lost  motion  in  power  reverse  gear  levers  and  connec- 
tions should  be  allowed  and  no  air  leaks  in  the  piping 
should  exist.  If  these  two  things  are  taken  care  of  and 
the  packing  is  well  maintained,  there  should  be  little  trouble 
from  reverse  gears  creeping.  Usually,  the  engineer  is  re- 
lieved from  oiling  the  reverse  gear  and  oftentimes  this  is 
neglected  in  the  roundhouse,  resulting  in  a  dry  piston,  which 
means  a  slow  acting  gear. 

Where  flange  oilers  are  used,  the  nozzle  which  feeds  the 
oil  to  the  flange  shAild  be  in  alinement  with  the  flange  and 
kept  securely  fastened  there  so  that  the  oil  will  be  deposited 
on  the  flange  and  not  on  the  tread  of  the  rail.  A  heavy, 
sticky  oil  should  be  used  for  flange  oilers  in  preference  to 
the  lighter  crude  oils.  This  gives  a  longer  wearing  lubricant, 
materially  assisting  in  the  reduction  of  rail  wear  in  addition 
to  reduced  flange  wear. 

Injectors  should  be  maintained  so  that  they  will  go  to  work 
without  excessive  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engine  crew. 
One  of  the  most  annoying  features  with  which  enginemen 
have  to  contend  is  an  injector  which  will  not  go  to  work 
unless  fussed  with  for  some  time.  This  causes  unnecessarv 
safety  valve  operation  and  oftentimes  an  actual  neglect  of 
the  fire,  all  contributing  to  a  direct  fuel  waste. 

Firedoors  of  the  manually  operated  type  should  be  evenlv 
balanced,  insuring  ease  of  operation,  equipped  with  a  good 
latch  on  the  door  to  hold  it  open  when  the  track  is  rough 
or  in  going  around  curves.  It  is  impossible  to  fire  well  if 
the  door  closes  while  the  fire  is  being  put  in.  The  ch^in 
should  be  hung  so  that  the  firemen  can  reach  it  and  open 
the  door  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  In  fact,  he  should  be 
able  to  open  the  door  and  close  it  between  each  scoopful  of 
coal  fired,  hardly  knowing  that  the  door  is  there. 

Safety  valves  should  be  coordinated  with  the  steam  gage 
so  that  the  blow-back  should  not  be  more  than  three  or  four 
pounds. 

The  apron  between  the  deck  of  the  locomotive  and  the 
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shovel  sheet  should  be  level.  An  apron  which  is  curved 
or  bent  in  any  manner  makes  it  difficult  for  the  fireman  to 
stand  securely  while  firing.  To  enable  the  fireman  to  prac- 
tice skillful  firing,  there  should  be  no  hindrance  to  a  full, 
easy  play  of  the  muscles.  Bent  or  curved  aprons  and  roughed 
shovel  sheets  hamj)er  the  smooth  work  of  a  fireman  materi- 
ally. The  shovel  sheet  should  be  level  and  free  from  any 
obstructions  which  will  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the 
shovel  over  the  sheet  and  should  extend  back  far  enough 
into  the  coal  to  allow  the  fireman  to  get  practically  all  of 
the  coal  out  of  the  pit.  A  coal  guard  should  be  placed  in 
the  right  gangway  to  prevent  coal  from  being  pushed  out. 

Brick  arches  should  be  maintained  as  shown  by  standard 
instructions. 

Steam  leaks  around  the  locomotive  are  not  only  a  Federal 
defect  but  are  wasteful  of  steam. 

The  air  brake  system  on  the  locomotive  should  be  main- 
tained free  from  leaks,  and  the  compressor  should  be  in  as 
near  100  per  cent  condition  as  possible.  The  loss  in  time 
necessary  to  charge  trains  with  the  accompanying  loss  in 
fuel  through  steam  consumed  when  the  compressor  is  in  poor 
condition  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  table  from  Mr. 
Willsie's  paper,  mentioned  previously: 

"The  actual  number  of  cubic  feet  of  free  air  compressed 
to  100  lb.  per  minute  pressure  with  200  lb.  steam  by  several 
compressors  is  as  follows: 


Compressor 

100  per  cent  condition 

75  per  cent  condition 

9J4-in. 

44  cu.   ft. 

33  cu.   ft. 

11       in. 

66.5  cu.  ft. 

50  cu.   ft. 

8j4-in.  C.   C. 

131   cu.  ft. 

97.5  cu.  ft. 

"The  100  per  cent  condition  referred  to  is  the  capacity  of 
the  air  end  of  the  compressor  when  in  perfect  condition,  and 
is  necessarily  considerably  less  than  the  actual  displacement 
of  the  compressor  air  piston. 

"The  75  per  cent  condition  referred  to  is  the  minimum 
condition  permissible  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ruling,  and  relates  to  the  100  per  cent  condition  first 
mentioned." 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  drifting  throttle  on  superheated 
locomotives  to  insure  good  lubrication.  If  a  drifting  throttle 
is  to  be  used,  we  should  provide  the  engineer  with  a  throttle 
that  will  stay  set  in  any  position  desired.  Many  throttles 
of  necessity  are  shut  off  entirely  or  are  nearly  wide  open 
and  the  engineer  has  to  use  a  stick  pr  try  and  hold  the 
throttle  in  a  drifting  position,  which  is  practically  out  of 
the  question. 

Engineers  must  be  encouraged  to  make  out  the  necessary 
reports  for  the  guidance  of  the  roundhouse  foremen  in  main- 
taining the  locomotive.  A  locomotive  inspector,  preferably 
an  engineer,  who  would  meet  incoming  engines  while  the 
cre^vs  are  still  on  them,  talk  with  the  crew  about  the  locomo- 
tive performance,  help  them  make  necessary  tests  to  deter- 
mine blows,  etc.,  assist  the  engineer  in  making  out  his  report, 
possibly  making  out  a  separate  one,  and  then  check  the  work 
done  on  the  locomotive  when  it  comes  out  of  the  roundhouse, 
can  be  of  untold  value  to  any  mechanical  organization,  as 
these  men  not  only  uncover  many  defects  but  help  educate 
the  engineer  to  make  out  intelligent  work  reports,  saving  the 
mechanics  considerable  time  in  hunting  for  defects. 

Terminal  Handling 

After  the  actual  mechanical  work  of  preparing  the  engine 
for  service  has  been  finished,  we  are  going  to  assume  that 
the  transportation  officer  is  cooperating  with  the  mechanical 
officer,  making  it  feasible  to  place  a  definite  order  for  the 
locomotive  for  a  certain  time.  Definite  printed  instructions 
should  be  posted  in  every  roundhou.se  showing  just  how  far 
in  advance  of  leaving  time,  each  class  of  power  should  be 
fired  up  and  just  how  the  fire  should  be  built.  The  fire 
builders  should  follow  this  line-up. 

To  prevent  pops  opening  in  firing  up,  the  blower  should 
be  shut  off'  before  the  maximum  steam  pressure  has  been 


reached.  This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  instructions  to 
the  fire  builder  provide  against  any  heavy  firing  which  would 
have  built  up  too  heavy  a  fire  before  leaving  time. 

When  air  brake  men  come  around  to  test  the  air  pump 
and  brakes,  they  should  not  put  more  coal  in  the  firebo.x 
and  run  the  pressure  up  to  the  maximum,  going  away  and 
leaving  the  pops  blowing  indefinitely. 

Tco  many  times  when  the  fire  is  built  an  excessive  amount 
of  water  is  put  into  the  boiler.  When  the  engine  is  taken 
out  of  the  house  and  placed  on  the  storage  track  so  full  of 
water  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  the  injector  any  more, 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  excessive  operation  of  the  safety 
valves.  When  the  engine  crew  arrive  and  the  boiler  is  full, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  fireman  to  build  up  the  right  kind 
of  fire  without  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  fuel  through  the 
safety  valves.  The  boiler  should  be  filled  with  sufficient 
water  to  prevent  any  danger  of  low  water  before  steam  pres- 
sure enough  is  obtained  to  work  the  injectors.  The  fire 
should  be  built  up  gradually,  using  just  enough  fuel  to  raise 
the  temperature  high  enough  to  make  all  necessary  tests 
before  the  engine  goes  into  service. 

From  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel  consumed  by  the 
locomotive  is  used  around  terminals,  and  there  is  room  for 
real  economy  in  the  building  of  fires,  if  it  is  systematically 
supervised. 

After  the  fire  is  built  and  the  engine  taken  out  of  the 
house;  just  enough  fire  should  be  maintained  to  keep  water 
enough  in  the  boiler  to  provide  against  low  water.  With 
the  boiler  supplied  in  this  manner,  it  is  possible  for  the  fire- 
man to  build  up  a  fire  of  the  right  depth  without  excessive 
popping. 

Hostlers  should  be  taught  by  demonstration  the  way  the  ^ 
fire  should  look  when  the  engine  is  taken  out  of  the  round- 
house and  inspection  should  be  made  of  every  fire  before 
taking  the  engine  out  of  the  house.  When  poor  fires  are 
being  built  a  report  should  be  made  to  the  roundhouse  fire- 
man to  prevent  a  continuance  of  such  practice.  Lack  of 
attention  to  fire  building,  resulting  in  poor  fires  being  turned 
out  of  the  roundhouse,  has  been  resp)onsible  for  many  delays 
due  to  cleaning  fires  between  terminals. 

Cylinder  cocks  should  always  be  opened  and  the  engine 
started  slowly  when  being  taken  out  of  the  house  or  moved 
around  the  terminal  by  the  engine  watchman  or  hostlers. 
The  cylinders  nearly  always  contain  water,  and  unless  the 
cylinder  cocks  are  open  and  the  engine  moved  slowly,  this 
water  is  worked  directly  through  the  cylinder  and  out  through 
the  stack.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  many 
of  our  cylinder  leaks  are  caused  by  working  water  through 
the  cylinders  around  terminals. 

When  engines  are  placed  on  the  outgoing  track,  all  tools 
and  oil  cans  should  be  on  the  engine  in  good  condition  so 
that  the  crew  will  not  have  to  run  around  looking  for  sup- 
plies, which  takes  time  away  from  their  regular  duty  of 
preparing  the  locomotive.  Incoming  locomotives  should  be 
dispatched  with  the  greatest  possible  speed  to  insure  all  of 
;he  time  possible  in  the  roundhouse  for  necessary  work.  If 
the  roundhouse  is  too  small  to  handle  the  business,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  out  the  engine  which  has  been  repaired  and  make 
room  for  an  incoming  engine  needing  repairs  than  to  keep 
the  incoming  engine  outside  for  several  hours  and  then,  when 
it  is  in  the  house,  have  to  turn  it  out  again  without  having 
time  to  do  the  necessary  work. 

Many  different  local  conditions  handicap  thorough  me- 
chanical repairs.  I  remember  an  instance  last  winter  on  a 
certain  railroad  where  we  found  the  superintendent  and  mas- 
ter mechanic  cleaning  fires  on  the  cinder  pit  to  assist  in 
moving  power  through  the  terminal.  It  is  obvious  that 
many  things  which  have  been  suggested  in  this  paper  will  be 
lost  sight  of  under  such  conditions,  but  we  must  have  high 
ideals  or  our  general  practice  will  be  of  a  low  standard. 
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A  14-INCH  GEARED  HEAD  LATHE  WITH 
COMPACT  MOTOR  DRIVE 

A  new  14-in.  geared  head  lathe  with  a  compact  arrange- 
ment for  motor  drive  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Reed-Prentice  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.  It  is  a  well 
balanced  machine  and  the  distribution  of  metal  is  appor- 
tioned to  absorb  vibration  under  heavy  cutting  feeds  and 
speeds.  In  casting  the  various  units  an  equal  thickness  of 
walls  was  maintained  so  that  when  cooling  undue  internal 
strains  would  not  develop,  and  distort  the  machine  after 
delivery.  :    .-  , 

The  lathe  headstock  is  of  the  selective  type,  permitting  the 
operator  to  obtain  any  one  of  eight  speeds  without  slowing 
down  the  machine  or  removing  the  cutting  tool  from  the  work. 
It  is  stated  that  the  change  from  one  speed  to  another  cannot 


a  plane  with  the  pulley  shaft,  permits  more  rigid  construction 
of  the  shipper  mechanism  and  a  more  accessible  arrangement 
for  adjusting  the  friction  fingers  when  necessary. 

In  order  to  remove  the  face  plate  from  the  spindle  nose, 
a  locking  mechanism  has  been  introduced  in  the  form  of  a 
plunger  which  engages  the  hardened  steel  notched  ring,  keyed 
directly  to  the  spindle.  This  prevents  the  relation  of  the 
.''pindle  and  permits  the  removal  of  the  face  plate  without 
transmitting  any  strain  to  the  gear  teeth.  To  insure  against 
starting  the  spindle  while  this  plunger  mechanism  is  in 
operation,  a  locking  mechanism  has  been  introduced  which 
prevents  the  engagement  of  the  spindle  clutch  until  the 
plunger  has  been  removed.  In  case  the  clutch  is  engaged, 
the  locking  mechanism  also  keeps  the  plunger  set  at  neutral 
position. 

A  geared  pump  in  the  headstock  supplies  the  lubricating 
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be  detected  on  the  work  even  should  such  a  change  be  made 
while  the  tool  is  taking  a  cut.  The  speeds  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  spur  gears  which  are  constantly  in  mesh  the  full 
width  of  face  and  depth  of  tooth.  The  internal  expanding 
friction  clutches  are  of  special  patented  design.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  engage  conflicting  ratios  of  gears  as  the  spindle  will 
not  start  until  the  three  levers  are  in  operative  position. 
Therefore,  any  one  of  the  levers  when  brought  to  a  neutral 
position  will  at  once  stop  the  spindle.  The  spindle  bearings 
are  hardened  and  ground.  The  journal  boxes  are  of  bronze, 
.'^craped  to  the  spindle  to  insure  correct  alinement  and  maxi- 
mum bearing  surface. 

The  back  gears,  spindle  and  pulley  shaft  have  been  brought 
up  to  the  same  plane  which  makes  them  much  more  accessible 
and  permits  the  gears  to  run  in  an  oil  bath.  The  intermediate 
bevel  gear  in  the  reversing  attachment  being  brought  up  to 


oil  for  all  of  its  bearings,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  main 
spindle  bearings,  which  are  supplied  from  sight  feed  oilers 
as  shown.  Ball  bearings  of  the  Gumey  type  are  used  in  the 
drive  pulley,  which  eliminates  most  of  the  friction  due  to 
belt  tension.  The  rocker  carrying  the  tumbler  gears  at  the 
end  of  the  head  is  of  new  design,  being  a  pull  plunger  with 
locating  holes  in  the  side  of  the  head.  The  spindle  is  reversed 
by  means  of  bevel  gears  and  shafts  in  preference  to  the  old 
link  motion.  The  control  handle  for  the  stop,  start  and 
reverse  is  located  at  the  right  hand  lower  corner  of  the  apron 
and  is  therefore  at  all  times  in  a  convenient  position  for  the 
operator.  The  quick  change  gear  of  this  lathe  has  also  been 
modified  to  make  the  entire  unit  more  accessible  and  rigid. 
The  carriage  apron  is  of  double  plate  construction,  which 
permits  easy  access  to  the  internal  mechanism  without  remov- 
ing the  carriage  from  the  bed.    The  shafts  and  studs  are  sup- 
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shovel  sheet  should  be  level.  An  apron  which  is  curved 
or  bent  in  any  manner  makes  it  difficult  for  the  fireman  to 
stand  securel)  while  firing.  To  enable  the  fireman  to  prac- 
tice skillful  firing,  there  should  be  no  hindrance  to  a  full, 
easy  play  of  the  muscles.  Bent  or  curxed  aprons  and  roughed 
shovel  sheets  hamper  the  smooth  work  of  a  fireman  materi- 
ally. The  shovel  sheet  should  be  level  and  free  from  any 
obstructions  whicll  will  interfere  witii  the  movement  of  the 
shovel  over  the  sheet  and  should  extend  back  far  enough 
into  the  coal  to  allow  the  fireman  to  get  practically  all  of 
the  coal  out  of  the  pit.  A  coal  guard  should  be  placed  in 
the  right  gangway  to  prevent  coal  from  being  pushed  out. 

Brick  arches  shoultl  be  maintained  as  shown  by  standard 
instructions. 

Steam  leaks  around  the  liKomotive  are  not  only  a  Federal 
defect  but  are  wasteful  of  steam. 

The  air  brake  system  on  the  locomotive  should  be  main- 
tained free  from  leaks,  and  the  compressor  should  be  in  as 
near  100  per  cent  condition  as  yiossil)le.  The  loss  in  time 
necessary  to  charge  trains  with  the  accompanying  loss  in 
fuel  through  steam  consumed  when  the  com|)ressor  is  in  poor 
condition  is  illustrated  by  tiie  accomi)anying  table  from  Mr. 
Willsie's  paper,  mentioned  previously: 

"The  actual  numl>er  of  cubic  feet  of  free  air  compressed 
to  100  lb.  per  minute  prc-^sure  with  200  lb.  steam  by  several 
compressors  is  as  follows: 


Coinpresspr 
9yj-\n. 
11       in. 
8!^^  in.  r.   C. 


106  n*'  «'»it  crnutitii»i 
■U   in.    ft. 
66.5  cu.  ft. 
131   cu.  ft. 


75  per  cent  conilitt'iMi 
3i  en.  ft. 
50  cu.   ft, 
97.5  cu.   fK 


^•^  "The  100  per  cent  condition  referred  to  is  the  capacity  of 
the  air  end  of  the  compressor  when  in  perfect  condition,  and 
is  necessarily  considerably  less  than  the  actual  displacement 
of  the  compressor  air  piston. 

'.'The  75  per  cent  condition  referred  to  is  the  minimum 
condition  permissible  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ruling,  and  relates  to  the  100  per  cent  condition  first 
mentioned." 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  drifting  throttle  on  superheated 
locomotives  to  insure  good  lubrication.  If  a  drifting  throttle 
is  to  be  used,  we  should  provide  the  engineer  with  a  throttle 
that  will  stay  set  in  any  position  desiretl.  Many  throttles 
of  necessity  are  shut  off  entirely  or  are  nearly  wide  open 
and  the  engineer  has  to  use  a  .stick  or  try  and  hold  the 
throttle  in  a  drifting  position,  which  is  practically  out  <>\ 
the  question. 

Kn<iineers  mu-t  be  encouraged  to  make  out  the  necessary' 
reports  for  the  guidance  of  the  roundhouse  foremen  in  main- 
taining the  locomotive".  A  locomotive  inspector,  i)referably 
an  engineer,  who  would  meet  incoming  engines  while  the 
crews  are  still  on  them,  talk  with  the  crew  about  the  locomo- 
tive performance,  helj)  them  make  necessary  tests  to  deter- 
mine blows,  etc.,  assist  the  engineer  in  making  out  hi-  re]»ort, 
possiblv  making  out  a  separate  one.  and  then  check  the  work 
done  on  the  hx-omotive  when  it  comis  out  of  the  roundhouse, 
can  be  of  untold  value  to  any  meclumical  organization,  as 
these  men  not  onl\  uncover  many  defects  I)ut  help  educate 
the  engineer  to  make  out  intelligent  work  reports,  saving  the 
mechanics  considerable  tinir   in    iuiiuini:    for  drfects. 

Terminal  Handling 

After  the  actual  mechanical  work  of  f>ri'[)aring  tlu'  engine 
for  .<er\-ice  has  been  finished,  we  are  going  to  assume  that 
the  transportation  officer  is  cooperating  with  the  mechanical 
officer,  making  it  feasible  to  ])lace  a  definite  order  for  the 
locomotive  for  a  certain  time.  Definite  jirinted  instructions 
should  !ie  posted  in  every  roun(lhou>e  >liowing  ju>t  how  far 
in  advance  of  leaving  time,  each  class  of  power  should  be 
fired  uj>  and  iust  how  the  fire  should  be  built.  The  fire 
builders  sliQuld  follow  thi-  line-up. 

To  prevent  i»ops  opening  in  firing  u]>.  the  blower  -hould 
be  shut   ofi"  before  the  maximum   >team  pressure  has  been 


reached.  This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  instructions  t 
ilie  fire  builder  provide  against  any  heavy  firing  which  wouL 
have  built  up  too  heavy  a  fire  before  leaving  time. 

When  air  Imike  men  come  around  to  test  the  air  pumj 
and  brakes,  they  should  not  put  more  coal   in  the  firebo: 
and  run  the  pre-sure  up  to  tlu-  maximum,  going  away  an(. 
leaving  the  pops  blowing  indefinitely. 

Too  many  times  when  the  fire  is  built  an  excessive  amoiin' 
of  water  is  put  into  the  boiler.     When  the  engine  is  taker 
out  of  the  house  and  placed  on  the  storage  track  so  full  o, 
w;Uer  that  it   is  im])ossiblc  to  work  the  injector  any  more 
there   is  bound  to  be  an  excessive  operation  of  the  safetA 
valves.     When  the  engine  crew  arrive  and  the  boiler  is  full 
it  is  impossible  for  the  fireman  to  build  up  the  right  kin( 
of  fire  without  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  fuel  through  thi 
safetv   valves.      The   boiler   shouUl   be   filled   with   sufficieni 
water  to  prevent  any  danger  of  low  water  before  steam  pres- 
sure enough    is   obtained   to  work   the  injectors.     The  lire 
-hould  be  built  up  gradually,  using  just  enough  fuel  to  raise 
the   temperature   high   enough    to   make   all   necessary   tests 
before  the  engine  goes  into  ser\Mce, 

From  20  to  M)  ])er  cent  nf  the  total  fuel  consumed  by  the 
locomotive  is  used  around  terminals,  anil  there  is  room  for 
real  econom\-  in  the  building  of  fires,  if  it  is  systematically 
sui)ervised. 

-  After  the  fire  is  built  and  the  engine  taken  out  of  the 
house  just  enough  fire  siiould  be  maintained  to  keep  water 
enough  in  the  Ijoiler  to  provide  against  low  water.  With 
the  i)oiler  sujjplied  in  this  manner,  it  is  possible  for  the  fire- 
man to  build  up  a  fire  of  the  right  depth  without  excessive 
])0))ping.     ..•..-■     :  :.■/':■-•':'['./■-■  ^'■■'■-■/ --^i     -■'■-'■-.'' \\ 

Hostlers  -hould  be  taught  by  demonstration  the  way  the 
fire  -liould  look  wiien  tlu-  engine  is  taken  out  of  the  round- 
house and  in.-|)eition  -hould  be  made  of  every  fire  before 
taking  the  engine  out  of  the  house.  When  jwor  fires  are 
being  built  a  rei)ort  should  be  made  to  the  roundhouse  fire- 
mm  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  >uch  practice.  Lack  of 
attention  to  fire  building,  resulting  in  j)oor  fires  being  turned 
fiut  of  the  roundhouse,  has  been  responsible  for  many  delays 
due  to  cleaning  fires  between  terminals.       ,     /     , 

Cylinder  cocks  should  always  be  opened  and  the  erigiiie 
>tartt'd  -lowly  wlien  being  taken  out  of  the  house  or  iiKjved 
around  the  terminal  by  the  engine  watchman  or  hostlers. 
The  c\linders  nearly  always  contain  water,  and  unless  the 
cylinder  cocks  are  open  and  the  engine  moved  slowly,  this 
water  is  worked  directly  through  the  cylinder  and  out  through 
the  stack.  The  writer  is  of  the  oj)inion  that  a  great  many 
of  our  cylinder  leaks  are  caused  by  working  water  through 
the  cylinders  around  terminals.        :     -     -     .     ;  ,         '     . 

When  engines  are  placed  on  the  outgoing  track,  all  tools 
and  oil  cans  should  be  on  the  engine  in  gfMKJ  condition  so 
that  the  crew  will  not  have  to  run  around  ](M)king  for  sup- 
plies, which  takes  time  awa\-  from  their  regular  duty  of 
pre|)aring  the  locomotivi'.  Incoming  locomotives  should  be 
dispatched  with  the  greatest  y)ossible  speed  to  insure  all  of 
■  he  time  po-silde  in  the  roundhouse  for  necessarv  work.  If 
the  roundhouse  is  too  small  to  handle  the  business,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  out  the  engine  which  has  bcx'n  re|)aired  and  make 
room  for  an  incoming  engine  needing  repair-  than  to  keep 
the  imoniing  engine  outside  for  several  hours  and  then,  when 
it  is  in  the  house,  have  to  turn  it  out  again  without  having 
time  to  do  tlir  necessar)-  work.     :  ■. ;  ;--  -r^    ;;.  .'^ 

Man\'  different  local  condition^  handicaj)  thorough  me- 
chanical repair-.  T  reniemlter  an  instance  last  winter  on  a 
certain  railroad  where  we  found  the  superintendent  and  mas- 
ter mechanic  cleaning  fires  on  the  cinder  pit  to  assist  in 
UKiving  power  through  the  tenninal.  It  is  obvious  tliat 
manv  things  which  have  been  suguested  in  this  ])a]XT  will  be 
losi  -ight  of  under  such  conditions,  but  we  must  have  high 
ideals  or  our  general  practice  will  be  of  a  low  standard. 
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A  14-INCH  GEARED  HEAD  LATHE  WITH 
'  COMPACT  MOTOR  DRIVE  ^ 

A  luu  14-in.  iieared  head  lathe  with  a  com[)act  arranye- 
incnt  for  motor  drive  lias  Ijeen  placed  on  the  market  hv  tlie 
Reed-Pri'iitire  ("om])anv.  Worcester.  Ma.-s.  It  is  a  well 
fiakiiued  machine  and  the  di>tril)Ution  of  metal  is  appor- 
tioned to  ahsorh  vibration  luuler  heavy  cuttint;  feed.-  and 
speeds.  In  casting  the  various  units  an  eciual  thickness  of 
walls  was  maintained  so  that  wlien  Kiolini:  undue  internal 
-trains  would  not  develop,  uud  distort  the  niiichitie  after 
deliver}-.  ■-■'--■--•■,    :'"■/:■,.'■  ;-\ 

The  lathe  headstock  i.s  of  the  selective  type,  permittinuj  the 
o])erator  to  olitain  an\-  one  of  eiijht  speeds  without  slo\\in<: 
<lo\vn  the  maciiine  or  rem(,vin<:  the  cuttinii  tool  from  the  work. 
It  is  .stated  that  the  change  from  <;ne  speed  to  another  cannot 


u  plane  with  the  pulley  .^haft.  permit.^  more  rigid  construction 
of  the  .-hijiper  mechanism  and  a  more  accessible  arrangement 
lor  adju.-linii  the  friition  fingers  wlien  necessary. 

In  order  to  remove  the  face  plate  from  the  spindle  nose, 
a  lixking  mechanism  ha>  been  intrtKluccd  in  the  form  of  a 
plunmr  which  eni^a^e-^  the  hardened  steel  notched  ring,  keyed 
dirictly   to  the  .-pindle.       1  his  prevents   the   rotation   of  the 
-jiindle  and   permit>  the  removal  of  the  face  plate  without 
transmitting  any  strain  to  the  gear  teeth.     To  insure  against 
-tarthii:   the   sjjindle    while   this    plunger   mechanism    is    in 
(  peration.  a  loikini^  niedianism  has  been   introduced  which 
pi  events   the   engagiinent    of   the    >[)indle    clutch    until    the 
jilunger  has  been  removed.     In  case  the  clutch  is  engaged, 
tin-  l(;cking  niedianism  al-o  keej»>  the  plunger  set  at  neutral 
llt;^iti(;n. 

.\  ge;\re<l  pump  in  the  headst«)ck  supplies  the  lubricating 


Reed-Prentice   14    In.   Geared    Head    Lathe   with    Driving    Motor   Located   l-iside  the  Cabinet  Leg 


le  detec ted  on  the  work  even  should  such  a  change  lie  made 

vhile  the  tool  is  taking  a  cut.     The  speeds  are  obtained  by 

he  use  of  spur  gears  which  are  constantly  in  mesh  the  full 

vidtli  of  face  and  dej)th  of  tooth.      The  internal  expanding 

riction  clutches  are  of  special  patented  design.     It  is  impos- 

ible  to  engage  contlicting  ratitjs  of  gears  as  the  spindle  will 

not   start    until   the   three   levers   are   in   operative  position. 

Therefore,  any  one  of  the  levers  when  brought  to  a  neutral 

jtosition  will  at  once  stoji  the  s])indle.     The  spindle  bearings 

;  re  hardened  and  gnjund.     The  journal  boxes  are  of  l)ronze, 

craped  to  the  spindle  to  insure -correct  alinement  and  maxi- 

num  bearing  surface. 

The  back  gears,  spindle  and  pulley  shaft  have  been  brought 
ip  to  thc^^me  plane  which  makes  them  much  more  accessil)le 
md  permit^  the  gears  to  run  in  an  oil  bath.  Tiie  intermediate 
level  gear  in  the  reversing  attachment  being  brought  up  to 


oil  for  all  of  it>  bearing-,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  main 
.-pindle  bearings,  which  are  >upplied  from  sight  feed  oilers 
a.s  shown.  Hall  bearings  of  the  Gurney  type  are  used  in  the 
drive  pulley,  whiih  eliminates  nw)st  of  the  friction  due  to 
belt  tension.  The  rocker  carrying  the  tumlder  ijears  at  the 
I  nil  of  the  head  is  of  new  de-ign,  U-ing  a  pull  plunger  with 
locating  holes  in  the  side  of  the  head.  The  spindle  is  reversed 
b\  means  of  bevel  gears  and  shafts  in  jireference  to  the  old 
link  motion.  The  control  handle  for  the  stop,  start  and 
reverse  is  hkatetl  at  the  riu'lit  hand  lower  corner  of  the  apron 
and  is  therefore  at  all  times  in  a  convenient  position  for  the 
operator.  I'hc  (|uick  change  gear  of  this  lathe  has  also  been 
modified  to  make  the  entire  unit  more  accessible  and  rigid, 
riic  carriage  apron  is  of  double  jilate  construction,  which 
permits  easy  access  to  the  internal  mechanism  without  remov- 
ing the  carriage  from  the  bed.    The  .«;hafts  and  studs  are  sup- 
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ported  at  both  ends  in  bronze  bearings.  The  rear  plate  is 
made  in  box  form  securely  bolted  to  the  carriage.  The  open- 
and-shut  nut  works  in  guides  which  are  cast  integral  with 
the  rear  plate.  A  new  locking  mechanism,  simple  and  rigid 
in  construction  has  been  incorporated  to  prevent  the  engage- 
ment of  the  longitudinal  feed  when  the  open-and-shut  nut  is 
engaged  and  vice-versa.  An  oil  reservoir  with  protecting 
dust  cap  is  placed  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
apron  for  lubricating  all  of  the  bearings  in  the  rear  plate. 
The  front  bearings  are  lubricated  by  oilers  provided  at  each 
bearing. 

The  carriage  has   an   exceptionally   large  area  over  the 


countershaft,  standard  cabinet  legs  are  used,  having  doors 
in  the  front  so  that  the  space  inside  may  be  utilized  for 
storage  purposes.  The  steel  oil  pan  with  oil  reservoir  pump 
and  piping  are  furnished  when  ordered. 

Two  types  of  motor  drive  can  be  furnished.  In  the  one 
illustrated  the  motor  is  mounted  inside  the  head-end  cabinet 
^^leg^l  and  connected  to  the  head  drive  shaft  by  a  carefully 
guarded  belt  or  silent  chain.  This  arrangement  is  compact, 
protects  the  motor  and  eliminates  the  overhang  of  motor  or 
pulleys.  The  second  method  of  motor  drive  is  through  raw- 
hide spur  gears  with  the  motor  mounted  on  a  bracket  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine.  The  bracket  is  bolted  to  a  pad  cast 
integral  with  the  head  end  cabinet  leg. 


Rear  View  of  Apron  Showing   Double  Plate  Construction  and  Feed 
Bevel    Gear   Arrangement 

sliding  surfaces  on  the  vees  of  the  bed.  The  bridge  does  not 
extend  by  the  front  horns,  this  being  overcome  by  widening 
the  apron  seat.  The  tailstock  has  been  strengthened  and  made 
more  rigid  by  widening  the  base  and  giving  it  a  better  support 
on  the  inside  vees  of  the  bed.  The  additional  vee  in  the  tail- 
stock  has  a  reinforcing  effect  on  the  bed,  acting  as  a  clamping 
device  wherever  the  tailstock  is  located. 

The  bed  has  been  not  only  widened  and  deepened  consid- 
erably, but  reinforced  throughout  by  increasing  the  metal 
thickness  and  spacing  the  heavy  ties  much  closer  together. 
The  top  of  the  bed  is  of  the  drop  vee  type,  the  inside  vees 


Back  Gears,   Pulley  Shaft  and   Spindle  are  all   In  the  Same  Plane 

being  lower  than  the  outside,  thereby  preventing  any  ex- 
cessive cut  in  the  bridge  of  the  carriage. 

Slight  improvements  have  been  added  to  the  taper  attach- 
ment, particularly  in  the  method  of  guiding  the  traveling 
shoe  on  the  taper  bar.  There  has  always  been  a  tendency  of 
the  shoe  to  lift  from  the  bar  when  under  pressure,  which  had 
a  slight  effect  on  the  work.  This  has  been  eliminated  by 
the  introduction  of  a  gib  engaging  a  ledge  planed  the  entire 
length  of  the  taper  bar.  Graduated  dials,  reading  in  the 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  are  made  a  part  of  the  rest  screw. 
When  the  lathe  is  belt  driven  directly  from  the  main  line  or 


HEAVY  DUTY  CRANK  SHAPER 

A  16-in.  heavy  duty  back  geared  crank  shaper  has  been 
developed  recently  by  the  Streine  Tool  &z  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  Bremen,  Ohio.  The  base  of  this  shaper 
is  of  the  extended  type,  unusually  deep  and  affords  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  machine.     T-slots  in  the  large  planed 


Stamco  16-in.  Heavy  Duty  Shaper  of  the  Extended  Type 

surface  run  back  to  the  column,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  provide  for  setting  up  large  pieces  of  work.  The  rigid 
construction  of  the  machine  throughout  renders  it  suitable 
for  the  heavy  work  usually  found  in  railway  machine  shops. 

The  column  is  of  unusual  depth  and  width  at  the  base,  thus 
making  a  more  rigid  joint  between  the  base  and  the  column, 
and  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  center  of  gravity.  The 
bull  gear  bearing  is  cast  solid  in  the  frame,  which  eliminates 
considerable  wear  caused  by  springing  and  friction.  The 
bull  gear  itself  is  supported  close  to  the  rim  by  the  frame 
which  does  away  with  the  tendency  for  it  to  bind  or  break 
away  from  the  hub.  The  total  area  of  the  bull  gear  bearing 
is  205  sq.  in. 

The  crank  block  and  its  adjusting  mechanism  are  set 
into  the  bull  gear,  thus  reducing  the  overhang  between 
the  rocker  arm  and  the  gear  to  a  minimum.  The  bull  gea' 
construction  and  its  relation  to  the  rocker  arm,  as  mentioned 
above,  eliminates  practically  all  vibration  and  chatter,  with- 
out making  the  working  parts  too  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

The  bull  pinion  rotates  on  bronze  bushings   as  in  the 
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usual  planer  construction,  and  the  intermediate  gears  are 
mounted  on  extended  hubs  of  the  pinion.  The  driving  gears 
are  mounted  on  a  long  sleeve,  which  slides  on  a  key  in  the 
pulley  shaft.  The  gear  ratio  is  arranged  so  that  the  speeds 
of  the  ram  are^in  geometric  progression  and  there  are  no 
conflicting  gear  ratios  as  in  some  forms  of  pinion  gear  drive. 
The  pulley  rotates  in  a  sleeve  bearing  bolted  to  the  column, 
thus  relieving  the  shaft  of  belt  pull  and  eliminating  an  extra 
bearing.  An  unusually  long  ram  bearing  is  provided,  which 
insures  accuracy  and  reduces  wear  to  a  minimum.  The  rail 
is  clamped  to  a  dove-tail  slide  on  the  column,  insuring  ac- 
curacy in  any  position.  The  saddle  fits  into  a  narrow  guide 
on  the  rail,  which  provides  large  wearing  surfaces  and  equal- 
izes the  strain  on  the  rail  screw.  The  position  of  the  table 
is  controlled  by  means  of  a  telescopic  elevating  screw,  which 
is  provided  with  a  ball  thrust  bearing.  The  table  can  be 
removed,  as  previously  stated,  and  large  work  bolted  to  the 
saddle  or  base. 

Arrangement  is  made  to  vary  or  reverse  the  feed  while  the 
machine  is  in  motion,  and  the  feed  can  be  set  at  any  desired 
amount  quickly.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  adjustable  or 
friction  links  the  feed  is  constant  at  any  position  of  the  rail. 
The  adjusting  screws  are  provided  with  micrometer  collars, 
graduated  to  .001  in.  and  all  adjustments  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  operator.  The  head  and  the  vise  are  graduated 
in  degrees  and  can  be  set  to  any  angle. 

The  shaper  has  an  effective  stroke  of  17  in.  with  a  cross 
feed  of  the  table  of  24  in.  The  vertical  table  feed  is  15  in. 
and  the  greatest  distance  of  the  table  to  the  ram  is  16  in. 
The  feed  of  the  tool  is  7  in.  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  8 
in.  The  number  of  strokes  per  minute  may  be  adjusted  from 
6  to  120. 


TRAVELING    WALL   CRANE 

The  traveling  wall  type  of  crane  has  proved  its  value  in 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  handling  problems  in  many 
plants.  Used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  overhead  cranes,  it 
avoids  delays  and  congestion  and  leaves  the  overhead  cranes 
free  for  heavier  loads  and  longer  runs.    .The  crane  shown  is 


channels,  beams,  plates  and  angles,  combined  in  a  rigid 
structure.  Truss  rods  or  eye-bars  give  stability  to  the  bocon. 
Two  motors  connected  in  parallel  and  operated  through  one 
controller  are  provided  for  the  longitudinal  travel.  The 
motor  pinion  engages  directly  into  the  driving  gear  which  is 
pressed  and  keyed  onto  the  double-flanged  cast-steel  truck 
wheel.  The  thrust  wheels  at  the  top  and  bottom  are  turned 
from  solid  cast  steel  blanks.  A  foot  brake  operated  from 
the  cage  is  provided  to  effectually  control  the  longitudinal 
travel  and  to  stop  the  crane  without  the  necessity  of  reversing 
the  motors.  The  brake  is  of  the  band  t>pe,  the  brake  wheel 
being  mounted  directly  on  the  armature  shaft  of  one  of  the 
motors.  The  operator's  cage,  made  of  structural  steel  with 
a  plank  floor,  is  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  all  controllers, 
the  switchboard  and  resistance,  and  still  leave  ample  rown 
for  the  operator.  When  desired  the  cage  can  be  omitted, 
rope-operated  controllers  provided  and  all  operations  can 
then  be  accomplished  from  the  floor.  With  the  floor-operated 
type  the  foot  brake  is  omitted  and  a  solenoid  brake  provided, 
the  latter  being  attached  directly  to  one  of  the  driving 
motors.  A  bumper  bar  and  rail  checks  are  provided  at  the 
end  of  the  boom. 

The  hoisting  mechanism  consists  of  a  one-piece  cast  frame 
on  which  is  mounted  the  hoisting  motor  with  its  train  of 
gears,  the  solenoid  brake  and  hoisting  drum.  The  gears  are 
of  cast  steel.  All  pinions  are  of  forged  steel,  machine  cut 
and  fully  enclosed.  The  bearings  are  phosphor  bronze,  of 
the  split  shell  type,  the  grey  iron  bearing  caps  being  held  in 
position  with  through  bolts.  The  shafts  are  turned  and 
ground  to  size  from  open  hearth  steel  bars  and  shouldered 
to  prevent  excessive  end  play.  Gears  and  pinions  are  keyed 
and  pressed  onto  their  shafts.  The  hoisting  cable  leads 
from  the  drum  through  one  set  of  idler  sheaves  on  the  trolley, 
through  the  bottom  block  sheaves,  then  through  the  second 
set  of  sheaves  on  the  trolley  and  is  anchored  at  the  end  of  the 
boom.  The  solenoid  brake  performs  two  functions.  It 
serves  to  stop  the  motor,  thus  providing  for  rapid  reversal, 
and  it  also  acts  as  a  holding  brake  when  the  load  is  brought 
to  rest  through  the  dynamic  braking  control.  The  brake 
wheel  is  mounted  directly  on  the  extended  armature  shaft, 
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Traveling  Wall  Type  Crane  In  a  Longitudinal  Shop 


designed  and  built  by  the  Toledo  Bridge  &  Crane  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  The  four-motor  type  drive  is  used  and  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  either  direct  or  alternating  cur- 
rent motors.  The  crane  is  regularly  furnished  in  capacities 
of  three  and  five  tons  and  for  an  effective  reach  up  to  30  ft. 
The  back  framing  and  the  boom  consist  of  rolled  steel 


and  is  accurately  machined  and  balanced.  The  brake  is 
automatic  in  operation,  and  is  so  arranged  and  connected 
that  should  the  supply  of  current  fail  or  the  controller  be 
brought  to  the  neutral  or  off  position,  the  brake  at  once 
becomes  operative,  prevents  the  load  from  falling  or  slipping 
and  is  released  only  by  the  application  of  power  or  by  spread- 
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ported  at  both  cmLs  iii  hronzc  bciirings.  The  rear  plate  is 
made  in  box  form  securely  bolted  to  the  carriage.  The  opcn- 
and-sliut  nut  works  in  guides  wliiih  are  last  integral  with 
the  rear  {)late.  A  new  locking  mechanism,  simple  and  rigid 
in  construction  has  been  incorporated  to  prevent  the  engage- 
ment of. the  longitudinal  feed  when  the  open-and-shut  nut  is 
engaged  and  vicc-vi-rsa.  An  oil  reservoir  with  protecting 
dust  cap  is  placed  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
apron  for  lul»ricating  all  of  the  bearings  in  the  rear  plate. 
The  front  bearings  are  lubricated  by  oilers  provided  at  each 
bearing. 

The   carriage   has    an    exceptionally   large   area   over   the 
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Rear   View  of   Apron   Showing    Double   Plate   Construction   and    Feed 
Bevel    Gear   Arrangement 

sliding  surfaces  on  the  vees  of  the  bed.  The  bridge  does  not 
extend  by  the  from  horns,  this  l)eing  overcome  by  widening 
tlie  apron  siat.  The  tailsKxk  has  Ijeen  strengthened  and  made 
more  rigid  i)y  widening  the  base  and  giving  it  a  better  support 
on  the  inside  vees  of  the  bed.  The  additional  vee  in  the  tail- 
sto<  k  has^  reinforcing  effect  on  the  bed,  acting  as  a  clamping 
device  wherever  the  tail.-tock  i>  located. 

The  bed  has  been  not  only  widened  and  dcei)ened  consid- 
erably, but  reinforced  throughout  by  increasing  the  metal 
thickn*-ss  and  spacing  the  heavy  ties  much  closer  together. 
The  top  of  the  Ind  is  of  the  drop  vee  type,  the  inside  vees 


.       Back    Gears.    Pulley    Shaft    and    Spindle    are    all    In    the    Same    Plane 

T>eing   lower  than   the   out>ide.   thereby   j)reventing   any    ex- 
•cessive  cut  in  the  bridge  of  the  carriage. 

Slight  improviniints  have  been  added  to  the  taper  attach- 
ment.  i)artieularly   in  the  method   of  guiding  the  traveling 
shoe  on  the  taper  bar.     There  has  always  been  a  tendency  of 
the  slux'  to  lift  from  the  bar  when  under  pressure,  which  had 
y.  a  slight  effect  on  the  work.      This  has  been  eliminated  b\ 
'the  introduction  of  a  gib  engaging  a  ledge  planed  the  entire 
,.    length  of  the  taper  bar.     Graduated  dials,  reading  in  the 
thou.-^andths  of  an  inch,  are  made  a  part  of  the  rest  screw. 
When  the  lathe  is  belt  driven  directlv  from  the  main  line  or 


countershaft,  standard  cabinet  legs  are  used,  having  door- 
in  the  front  so  that  the  space  inside  may  be  utilized  fo: 
-torage  purposes.  The  steel  oil  pan  with  oil  reservoir  pum{ 
and   j)iping  are   furnished   when   ordered. 

Iwo  types  of  motor  drive  can  be  furnished.  In  the  on' 
illu-«trated  the  motor  is  mounted  inside  the  head-end  cabine 
leg  and  connected  to  the  head  drive  shaft  by  a  carefull 
guarded  belt  or  silent  chain.  This  arrangement  is  compact 
protects  the  motor  and  eliminates  the  overhang  of  motor  o 
pulleys.  The  second  method  of  motcjr  drive  is  through  raw 
liide  s[)ur  gears  with  the  motor  mounted  on  a  bracket  at  th< 
rear  of  the  machine.  The  bracket  is  bolted  to  a  pad  cas 
integral  with  the  head  end  cabinet  leg. 


HEAVY  DUTY  CRANK  SHAPER 

.\  l(>-in.  heavy  duty  back  geared  crank  shaper  has  beei 
developed  recently  by  the  Streine  Tool  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  Bremen,  Ohio.  The  base  of  this  shaper 
is  of  the  extended  type,  unu-^^ually  deep  and  affords  a  solid 
foundation    for  the  machine.     T-slots   in  the  large  planec! 


Stamco   16-in.    Heavy    Duty   Shaper  of   the   Extended   Type 

surface  run  Itat  k  to  the  colunm,  as  shown  in  the  illustration; 
and  j>rovide  for  setting  up  large  pieces  of  work.  J  he  rigid 
con.-truc  tion  of  the  machine  throughout  renders  it  suitable 
for  the  heavy  work  u>ually  found  in  railwax  maehine  .^-hops 

I  he  column  is  of  unusual  dei)th  and  width  at  the  ba.-e.  tlui- 
making  a  more  rigid  joint  between  the  base  and  the  column 
.111(1  at  the  >ame  time  lowering  tlie  center  of  gravity.  Th  ■ 
bull  gear  bearing  is  cast  solid  in  the  Iranie,  which  eliminate 
considerable  wc-ar  caused  by  springing  ancl  friction.  Th< 
bull  gear  it>elf  is  su[)[)orted  close  to  the  rim  by  the  frann 
which  dcjes  away  with  the  tendency  for  it  to  bind  or  brcal 
away  from  the  hub.  The  total  area  of  the  liull  gear  bearin: 
is  205  f^q.  in. 

The  crank  block  and  its  adju>ting  mechani.sm  are  se 
into  the  bull  gear,  thus  reducing  the  overhang  betweci 
the  rocker  arm  and  the  gear  to  a  minimum.  The  bull  gea  ' 
construction  and  its  relation  tolhe  rocker  arm,  as  mentione* 
above,  eliminates  practically  all  vibration  and  chatter,  with 
out  making  the  working  parts  too  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

The   bull   pinion   rotates   on    bronze   bushings    as   in   th ' 
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u.-ual  planer  construction,  and  the  intermediate  gears  are 
mounted  on  extended  huhs  of  the  pinion.  The  driving  gears 
are  mounted  on  a  long  sleeve,  which  slides  on  a  key  in  the 
pulley  shaft.  The  gear  ratio  is  arranged  so  that  tlie  spvetls 
of  the  ram  are  in  geonutrie  ])r()gression  antl  there  arc  no 
contlicting  gear  ratios  as  in  i^omv  forms  of  pinion  gear  drive. 
The  pulley  rotates  in  a  sleeve  hearing  luilted  to  the  column, 
thus  relieving  the  >haft  of  l)elt  pull  and  eliminating  an  extra 
hearing.  An  unusually  long  ram  hearing  is  provided,  which 
insures  accuracy  and  reduces  wear  to  a  minimum.  1  he  rail 
■  is  I  lamped  to  a  d(jve-tail  sli;le  on  the  column,  insuring  ac- 
curacy in  any  position.  The  saddle  fits  into  a  narrow  guide 
on  the  rail,  which  jirovides  large  wearing  surfaces  and  e(|ual- 
izes  the  strain  on  the  rail  screw.  The  position  of  the  table 
is  controlled  l)y  means  of  a  telescopic  elevating  screw,  which 
is  provided  with  a  ball  thrust  bearing.  The  table  can  be 
removed,  as  previously  stated,  and  large  work  bolted  to  the 
saddle  or  base. 

Arrangement  is  made  to  vary  or  reverse  the  feed  while  the 
machine  is  in  motion,  and  the  feed  can  be  set  at  any  desired 
amount  (|uickly.  Owing  to  the  ab.'^ence  of  adjustable  or 
friction  links  the  feed  is  constant  at  any  position  of  the  rail. 
The  adjusting  screws  are  ])rovided  with  micromoter  collars, 
graduated  to  .001  in.  and  all  adjustments  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  operator.  The  head  and  the  vise  are  graduated 
in  degrees  and  can  be  set  to  any  angle. 

The  shajter  has  an  effective  stroke  of  1 7  in.  with  a  cro.ss 
feed  of  the  tal)le  of  24  in.  The  vertical  tal>le  feed  is  15  in. 
and  the  greate.>it  distance  of  the  table  to  the  ram  is  16  in. 
The  feed  of  the  tool  is  7  in.  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  S 
in.      The  number  of  strokes  per  minute  may  be  adjusted  from 

6  to  120.    !■'■•:■.{■; ^■, -".  ■  ^■'  y-  ■■..'■ ':■■  ':'-'-■  ';.■■  ■■■"..-;•: :;^- 


;  TRAVELING    WALL   CRANE   ■-■■^:'--:& 

The  traveling  wall  type  of  crane  has  proved  its  value  in 
the  satisfact(jry  solution  of  handling  problems  in  many 
plants.  Used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  overhead  cranes,  it 
avoids  delays  and  congesti(-n  and  leaves  the 'overhead  <  ranes 
free  for  heavier  loads  anrl  longer  runs.     The  erane  shown  is 


channels,  Ijeams,  plates  and  angle>.  combined  in  a  rigid 
structure.  Truss  rod.-  or  eve-bars  give  stability  to  the  boom. 
Two  motors  connected  in  parallel  and  o|)erated  through  one 
controller  are  provided  for  the  longitudinal  travel.  The 
motor  pinion  engages  directly  into  the  driving  gear  whi«h  is 
pres.sed  and  keyed  onto  the  d<mi»le-flanged  cast-.-teel  truck 
wheel.  The  thru>t  wheels  at  the  top  and  l>ott(jm  are  turned 
from  solid  cast  .<tevl  blanks.  A  f(;ot  biake  op.erated  from 
the  cage  is  provided  to  effectually  control  the  longitudinal 
iravel  and  to  stop  the  crane  withcjut  tiie  necessity  of  reversing 
the  motors.  1  lie  brake  is  of  the  band  type,  the  brake  wheel 
l>eing  mounted  directly  on  the  armature  shaft  of  one  of  the 
motors.  The  operator's  cage,  made  of  structural  steel  with 
a  plank  lloor,  is  of  sufficient  si/e  to  contain  all  controllers, 
the  ."iuitchboard  and  resistance,  and  still  leave  ample  room 
for  the  oj>erator.  When  desired  the  cage  can  be  omitted, 
roj)e-operated  controller>  provided  and  all  o{)erations  can 
then  be  a(conij)li>hed  from  the  door.  \\  ith  the  lliX)r-operated 
type  the  f(M)t  brake  is  omitted  and  a  solenoid  l<rake  provided, 
the  latter  being  attached  direetly  to  one  of  the  driving 
motors.  A  bumper  i)ar  and  rail  checks  are  provided  at  the 
end  of  the  boom, 

J'he  hoisting  mechanism  consists  of  a  one-piece  cast  frame 
on  which  is  mounted  the  hoisting  motor  with  its  train  of 
gears,  the  solenoid  brake  and  hoisting  drum.  The  gears  are 
of  cast  steel.  All  pinions  are  of  forged  steel,  machine  cut 
and  fully  enclt)sed.  The  bearings  are  phosphor  bronze,  of 
the  split  shell  tyjMi.  the  grey  iron  l>earing  caps  being  held  in 
position  whh  through  bolt.*-.  The  shafts  are  turned  and 
ground  to  si/e  from  o])en  hearth  steel  bars  and  shouldered 
to  prevent  excessive  end  pla\ .  Ciear>  ;ind  pinions  are  keyed 
and  pressed  onto  their  >hafts.  The  hoisting  cable  leads 
from  the  drum  through  one  set  of  idhr  sheaves^on  the  trolley, 
through  the  bottom  bhx  k  >heaves.  then  through  the  second 
set  of  sheaves  on  the  trollex  and  is  anchored  at  the  end  of  the 
boom.  The  solenoid  brake  performs  two  functions.  It 
serws  to  stop  the  motor,  thus  proviiling  for  rapid  reversal, 
and  it  also  aci>  as  a  holding  brake  when  the  load  is  brought 
to  re.-t  through  the  dynamic  braking  control.  The  l»rake 
wheel   is  mounted   diri(tl\-  on   the  extinded   armature  ^liaft. 


Traveling   Wall  Type  Crane  In   a   Longitudinal   Shop 


designed  and  built  bv  the  Toledo  Bridge  &  Trane  Company, 
Toledo.  Oliio.  The  four-motor  tyj)e  drive  is  used  and  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  fcr  either  direct  or  alternating  cur- 
rent motors.  The  crane  is  regularlv  furnished  in  capacities 
of  three  and  five  tons  and  for  an  effective  reach  up  to  .^0  ft. 
Tlu'   back   framing  and  the  boom  consist  of  rolled  steel 


and  is  accurately  riiachined  and  balanced.  The  i)fake  is 
automatic  in  operation,  and  is  so  arranged  and  connected 
that  should  the  supi»ly  of  current  fail  or  the  controller  be 
brought  to  the  neutral  or  off  po-ition,  the  brake  at  once 
becomes  operative,  prevents  the  load  from  falling  or  dipping 
and  is  released  only  by  the  a[)])licatioii  of  po»>?r  or  by  s[)read- 
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ing  the  brake  arms  against  the  tension  of  the  springs.  When  center  section  or  pan  is  directly  under  the  water  intake  and 
alternating  current  motors  are  used  the  hoist  motor  is  pro-  tends  to  retain  in  it  such  pieces  of  coal,  cinders  and  sediment 
vided  with  a  solenoid  brake  and  the  standard  band  type  of  as  might  pass  through  the  screen  and  if  carried  on  with  the 
mechanical  brake  is  applied.  This  brake  is  of  the  screw  water  would  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  injectors, 
friction  type,  automatic  in  operation,  and  the  load  can  be  It  is  stated  that  the  tests  to  which  this  tender  tank  has 
lowered  only  by  operating  with  power  in  the  lowering  been  subjected  and  the  record  of  costs  for  material  and  man- 
direction,  ufacture  indicate  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  very  economical 

method  of  locomotive  tender  construction. 

THE  ACME  FLANGED  LOCOMOTIVE  

TENDER  TANK 

A  locomotive  tender  tank  formed  of  flanged  steel  plates  is 
being  placed  in  service  on  a  number  of  large  railroads  by 
the  Locomotive  Tank  Company,  New  York. 

The  special  feature  of  this  tender  tank,  which  is  known 
as  the  Acme  flanged  tank,  is  the  flanging  of  the  edges  of  the 
plates  inwardly  and  riveting  them  together  inside  of  the 
water  space  instead  of  on  the  under  side  of  the  tank,  where 


PNEUMATIC  MILLING  MACHINE  VISE 

A  milling  machine  vise,  so  designed  that  it  can  be  operated 
by  air  or  used  as  an  ordinary  hand-operated  vise,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  recently  by  the  American  Pneumatic 
Chuck  Company,  Chicago.  This  vise  is  made  so  that  it 
may  be  placed  either  crosswise  or  lengthwise  on  the  table  of 
the  machine.  No  part  extends  above  the  jaws  which  hold 
the  work,  so  the  cutters  can  pass  over  the  entire  vise.     The 


Acme    Flanged    Locomotive    Tender    Tank    Showing    the    Accessibility    of    the    Riveted    Joints 
the  rivets  are  difficult  of  access  in  case  of  leakage  requiring     design  follows  the  modern  standard  milling  machine  vise  in 


repairs.  Repairs  can  be  made  to  the  bottom  of  this  tank 
without  raising  it  from  the  frame,  as  all  of  the  riveting  is 
done  on  the  inside.     This  feature  not  onlv  reduces  the  cost 


the  construction  of  jaws,  screw  slide  and  tongues  and  slots. 
The  body  is  made  of  a  steel  casting  and  the  entire  construc- 
tion is  substantial  and  rigid.  The  adjusting  screw  slide  is 
built  into  the  body  of  the  vise,  becoming  practically  a  part 
of  it.  It  is  claimed  that  this  vise  is  economical  in  the  use 
of  air  due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  piece  of  work  has  been 
gripped  by  the  jaws,  the  air  supply  may  be  shut  off  entirely 
without  the  jaws  loosening  up. 

The  power  required  to  hold  a  piece  of  work  in  any  vise  is 
greater  than  usually  realized,  and  this  milling  machine  vise 


S/am  in  bottom  of  oU  typt  tank 


Comer  tfolJ  type  tank 


Section  of  Acme-FltingeJ  tank  bottom,  sho-iotng 
mtlhtd  of  rixtling  irctions  ugelh.er 


Acme-  Flanj;e,t  joint 
Comparison  of  Acme   Flanged  Joints  with  the  Old  Type  Joints 


of  repairs,  but  as  the  flanged  portion  of  the  plates  provides 
a  means  of  riveting  them  together,  a  great  number  of  the 
angle  irons  and  rivets  required  in  the  older  types  of  tender 
tanks  are  eliminated. 

Other  advantages  of  this  type  of  construction  are  that  no 
rivets  or  holes  pass  through  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  plates 
and  the  lx)ttom  of  the  tank  sets  firmly  and  smoothly  on  the 
tender  floor,  thus  evenly  distributing  the  strains.  The  ab- 
sence of  angle  and  T-irons  and  sharp  corners  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tank  also  prolongs  the  life  of  the  bottom.     The 


Air    or    Hand    Operated    Milling    Machine    Vise 

is  fitted  with  a  4-in.  air  cylinder,  which  with  80  lb.  pressure 
on  the  piston  gives  a  total  pressure  of  about  1,000  lb.  By 
means  of  a  toggle  joint  arrangement  on  which  patents  are 
pending,  this  initial  pressure  is  increased  by  more  than  30 
to  1,  which,  making  allowances  for  friction,  etc.,  gives  a  final 
gripping  power  at  the  extreme  point  of  movement  of  the 
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piston  of  atxHit  25,000  lb.  pressure  on  the  work.     While     grooves  in  the  gripping   dies.      The  die   slide  carries  ihe 
the  vise  is  capable  of  exerting  this  heavy  pressure,  it  is     moving  die  in  a  box  shaped  recess  which  gives  substantial 


claimed  that  the  jaws  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  most  deli- 
cate work  can  be  held  without  crushing  it.  The  double 
acting  air  cylinder  opens  and  closes  the  jaws  practically  in- 
stantaneously, but  they  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  travel 
slowly  towards  the  work.  The  air  valve  is  mounted  directly 
on  the  cylinder  and  requires  only  one  hose  connection. 


HEAVY  UPSETTING  FORGING  MACHINE 

The  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  alloy  and  high  carbon 
steels  in  forging  has  created  a  demand  for  heavy  forging 
machines  to  stand  up  under  the  increased  strain  of  working 
these  materials.  Accurate,  economical,  high  production  is 
also  desirable  and  the  upsetting  forging  machine  illustrated 
has  been  designed  by  the  Ajax  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  include  all  of  the  above  qualities.  The 
machine  weighs  12,000  lb.,  which  is  about  40  per  cent 
heavier  than  the  old  4-in.  model.  The  steel  bed  is  reinforced 
with  tie  rods.  The  crank  shaft  bearings  in  the  continuous 
housing  of  the  bed  are  of  the  sleeve  type,  phosphor  bronze 
bushed,  and  the  steel  gears  and  pinions  are  especially  treated 
with  teeth  cut  from  solid  blanks.  The  positive  die  grip  is 
protected  by  a  breaker  bolt  in  the  safety  knuckle,  the  latter 
being  operated  by  a  patented  lock  device  which  stops  the 
dies  in  the  wide  open  position  and  stops  the  header  slide  at 
the  back  of  its  stroke. 

The  capacitj  of  the  new  forging  machine  has  been  demon- 
strated in  tests  recently  conducted  at  the  Cleveland  plant. 
It  is  stated  that  a  4-in.  machine,  in  a  single  blow,  forged  a 
disk  93^  in.  in  diameter  and  IJ4  in.  thick  on  the  end  of  a 
3^ -in.  bar  of  steel  of  .60  carbon  content  at  a  cherry  red  heat. 


support  against  the  backing  plate  during  the  heading  opera- 
tion. Local  wear  in  the  backing  plate  and  the  resulting 
tendenc)'  of  the  die  slide  to  rock  is  thus  eliminated.    In  OTder 


Rear    View,    Showing    Twin     Gear    Drive 

to  transmit  the  power  necessary'  for  the  making  of  large 
forgings,  a  twin  gear  drive  from  the  pinion  shaft  to  the  crank 
shaft  is  employed  on  all  machines  of  the  larger  sizes.  This 
gives  equal  torque  to  both  ends  of  the  crank  pin,  greatly 
decreasing  the  strain  in  this  part.  In  addition,  the  crank- 
shafts have  been  nearly  doubled  in  weight. 

The  self-adjusting  safety  pitman,  the  construction  of  which 


New   Model   Forging   l^achlne   Designed  for   High   Production 


In  doing  this  eight  inches  of  stock  were  gathered  and  flattened 
out  without  stalling  the  machine. 

The  slides  are  considerably  increased  in  length  and  operate 
on  overhung  bronze  faced  bearings,  thus  preventing  undue 
wear  by  the  accumulation  of  scale  and  dirt  on  the  sliding 
surfaces.  Arrangement  is  made  for  ample  lubrication.  The 
header  slide  carries  a  triple-high  tool  holder,  so  constructed 
as  to  permit  its  adjustment  to  any  desired  location  of  the 


is  shown  in  the  photograph,  is  a  new  feature.  The  middle 
center  is  slightly  raised  above  the  line  of  the  other  two  so 
that  a  pressure  on  the  ends  results  in  a  buckling  tendency. 
This  buckling  is  resisted  up  to  a  predetermined  pressure  by 
the  latch  held  in  place  by  the  heavy  coil  spring.  When  the 
limiting  pressure  is  reached  the  latch  jumpys  up,  giving 
complete  relief  without  the  building  up  of  additicmal  pres- 
sure.    On  the  return  stroke  the  pitman  straightens  out,  the 
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■  ing  the  brake  arms  against  the  tension  of  the  springs.  When 
alternating  current  motors  are  used  the  hoist  motor  is  pro- 
vided with  a  solenoid  hrake  and  the  standard  hand  type  of 
nieehaniral  brake  is  applied.  This  lirake  is  of  the  screw 
friction  type,  automatic  in  operation,  and  the  load  tan  be 
lowered  oid\  by  o|H'rating  with  power  in  the  lowerint; 
direction. 


THE  ACME  FLANGED  LOCOMOTIVE    . 
TENDER  TANK 

A  IcKomotivc  tender  tank  formed  of  ilanged  steel  j)latcs  is 
]>eing  |)hued   in  >ervite  on  a  number  of   large  railroads  b\ 
the  Locomotive    Tank  Company.  New  \'ork. 

The  -ipecial  feature  of  this  tendir  tank,  whieh  i>  known 
as  the  A'  nu'  tlaniied  tank,  is  the  llaiiging  of  the  edges  of  the 
jilak'S  iiiuardly  and  r'veting  them  together  in>ide  of  tlu- 
water  s[>ace  instead  of  on  the  under  side  of  the  tank,  where 


center  section  or  pan  is  directly  under  the  water  intake  and 
tends  to  retain  in  it  such  pieces  of  coal,  cinders  and  sediment 
as  might  pass  through  the  screen  and  if  carried  on  with  the 
water  would  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  injectors. 

It  is  stated  that  the  te.sts  to  which  this  tender  tank  has 
lieeii  sulijected  and  the  record  of  costs  for  material  and  man- 
ufac  ture  inchcate  that  it  will  jirove  to  be  a  very  economical 
method  of  locomotive  tender  con.-truction. 


PNEUMATIC  MILLING  MACHINE  VISE 

.\  milling  machine  vi>e.  .-o  (k>igned  that  it  can  be  o|)erated 
by  air  or  u>ed  a>  an  ordinarx  hand-operated  vise,  has  been 
l^laced  on  the  nnirket  recently  by  the  American  Pneumatic: 
Chuck  Company,  Chicago.  This  vise  is  made  so  that  ii 
!n;;y  :ie  placed  either  cross\vi>e  or  lengthwise  on  the  table  of 
the  machine.  .\o  [lart  extend-  above  the  jaws  whicli  hold 
the  work,  -o  the  cutters  can  pa—  over  the  entire  xise.     The 


repair-.  Rejiairs  can  be  made  to  the  bottom  of  thi-  tank 
without  rai-ing  it  from  the  frame,  as  all  of  the  riveting  i- 
done  on  the  in>ide.     This  feature  not  onh    reduce-  the  co-t 


Acme     Flanged     Locomotive     Tender    Tank     Showing    the    Accessibility    of    the     Riveted     Joints  '-    ' 

the  rivets  are  cliftuult  of  access  in  ca.se  of  leakage  re«|uiring      de-ign  follows  the  modern  standard  milling  machine  vi.se  in 

the  c<jn.-truction  of  jaws,  sc  rew  slide  and  tongues  and  slot-. 
The  body  is  made  of  a  steel  casting  and  the  entire  construc- 
tion is  substantial  and  rigid.  The  adjusting  screw  -lide  i- 
liuilt  into  the  hotly  of  the  vise,  becoming  practically  a  ]>art 
of  it.  It  is  claimed  that  thi-  vise  is  economical  in  the  use 
of  air  due  to  the  fact,  that  after  the  piece  of  work  has  been 
gri[)pe(l  by  the  jaws,  the  air  >upply  may  be  Aiut  off  entireh 
without  the  jaws  loosening  up.  '      '  '. 

The  power  re(|uired  to  hold  a  |)iece  of  work  in  any  vise  i- 
greater  than   u>ually  rcali/.ecl,  and  this  nnlling  jnachine  vi- 


•  Setini  1)1  b'lll'im  of  ',IJ  t\f't  tmil 
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Acmt-Hiiii:;i./  joiHl 


'   Comparison   of   Acme    Flanged   Joints   with   the   Old    Type  Joints 

of  repairs,  but  as  the  tianged  portion  of  the-  plates  provides 
a  means  of  riveting  them  together,  a  great  number  of  the 
angle  irons  and  rivets  recjuired  in  the  older  l\[»es  of  tender 
tanks  are  eliminated.     ".   ■"  '   , 

Other  advantages  of  this  type  of  construction  are  tliat  no 
rivets  or  holes  pass  through  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  ])lates 
and  the  bottom  of  the  tank  -ets  I'lrmly  and  -mcK)thl\  on  the 
tender  floor,  thus  evenly  distributing  the  strains.  The  ab- 
sence of  angle  and  T-irons  and  sharp  corners  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tank  also  prolongs  the  life-  of  the  bottom.     The 


Air    or    Hand    Operated     MiHing     Machine    Vise 

is  fitted  with  a  4-in.  air  cylinder,  which  with  80  lb.  pressui 
on  the  piston  gives  a  total  pressure  of  alxmt  1,000  lb.  B 
means  of  a  toggle  joint  arrangement  on  which  patents  ai 
pending,  this  initial  pressure  is  increased  by  more  than  .^ 
to  1,  which,  making  allowances  for  friction,  etc.,  gives  a  fin 
gripping  power  at  the  extreme  point  of  movement  of  tl 
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piston  of  about  25,000  lb.  pressure  on  the  work.  While 
the  vise  is  capable  of  exerting  this  heavy  pressure,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  jaws  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  most  deli- 
cate work  can  be  held  witliout  crushin*;  it.  The  double 
acting  air  cylinder  opens  and  closes  the  jaws  practically  in- 
stantaneously, but  they  can  Ije  so  regulated  as  to  travel 
slowly  towards  the  work.  The  air  valve  is  mounted  directh 
on  the  cylinder  and  requires  only  one  hose  connection. 


imjoves  in  the  grip|)ing  dies..  The  die  i^lide  carries  the 
m)>d4K;  die  in  a  box  shaped  recess  which  gives  substantial 
.-u])i)ort  against  the  l)acking  plate  during  the  heading  opera- 
tion. Local  wear  in  the  backing  plate  and  the  resulting 
tendencv  of  the  die  slide  to  rock  is  thus  eliminated.     In  order 


HEAVY  UPSETTING  FORGING  MACHINE 

The  steady  increase  in  the  u.-e  (jf  alloy  and  high  carbon 
steels  in  forging  has  created  a  demand  for  heav\  forging 
machines  to  stand  up  under  the  increased  strain  of  working 
these  materials.  Accurate,  economical,  liigh  production  is 
also  desiral»le  and  tlie  ujjsetting  forging  machine  illustrated 
lias  been  designed  by  tlie  Ajax  Manufacturing  ("onipan}-, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  include  all  of  the  above  <|ualitie>.  The 
machine  weighs  12,000  lb.,  which  is  about  40  per  cent 
lieavier  than  the  old  4-in.  model.  The  steel  bed  is  reinforced 
with  tie  nxis.  'Jlie  crank  sluift  i>earings  in  the  continuous 
housing  of  the  bed  are  of  the  sleeve  t}'pe,  phosj)hor  bronze 
bushed,  and  the  steel  gears  and  pinions  are  especiall)-  treated 
with  teeth  cut  from  solid  blanks,  'ihc  positive  die  grip  is 
protected  by  a  itreaker  bolt  in  the  safety  knuckle,  the  latter 
being  oj)erated  by  a  patented  lock  device  which  stops  the 
dies  in  the  wide  open  position  and  stops  the  header  slide  at 
the  liuck  of  its  stroke. 

I  he  capacity  of  the  new  forging  machine  1ki>  been  demon- 
.strated  in  tests  recently  conducted  at  the  Cleveland  plant. 
It  is  stated  that  a  4-in.  machine,  in  a  single  blow,  forged  a 
ilisk  '''_.  in.  in  diameter  and  1  '  j  in.  thii  k  on  the  i-nd  of  a 
o  !  _»-in.  bar  of  steel  of  .()(J  carl>on  content  at  a  cherrv  red  heat. 


:.''.'■-._ .'fti^r-  ,yiey\i.     Showing     Twin     Gear     Drive   .;  -" 

to  transmit  the  power  necessary  for  the  making  of  large 
forgings,  a  twin  gear  drive  from  the  jiinion  >haft  to  the  crank 
>luift  is  emjtloyed  on  all  machines  of  the  larger  .'iizcs.  This 
gives  equal  torque  to  both  ends  of  the  crank  pin,  greatly 
decreasing  the  strain  in  this  part.  In  addition,  the  crank- 
shafts have  been  nearlx  doubled  in  weight. 

J  he  self-adjusting  safety  pitman,  the  construction  of  which 


New    Model    Forging    IVIachine    Designed   for   High    Production 


In  doing  this  eight  inches  of  stock  were  gathered  and  llattened 
out  without  stalling  the  machine.  \'    -.  i  .-  ";j  •::.', 

The  slides  are  considerably  increased  in  length  and  operate 
on  overhung  bronze  faced  liearings,  thus  preventing  undue 
wear  by  the  accumulation  of  scale  and  dirt  on  the  sliding 
surfaces.  Arrangement  is  made  for  ample  lubrication.  The 
header  slide  carries  a  triple-high  tool  holder,  so  constructed 
as  to  permit  its  adjustment  to  any  desired  location  of  the 


is  shown  in  the  photograph,  is  a  new  feature.  The  middle 
center  is  slightl\  raised  above  the  line  of  the  other  two  so 
that  a  pressure  on  the  ends  results  in  a  buckling  tendency. 
lliis  butkling  is  resisted  up  to  a  predetermined  pressure  bv 
the  latch  held  in  place  by  the  heavy  coil  spring.  When  the 
limiting  pressure  is  reached  the  latch  jumps  up,  giving 
complete  relief  without  the  building  up  of  additional  pres- 
sure.    On  the  return  stroke  the  pitman  straightens  out,  the 
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latch  drops  into  place  and  the  machine  is  ready  to  go  on 
with  its  work  with  no  delay.  By  tightening  or  loosening  the 
spring  a  nicety  of  adjustment  can  be  obtained  which  permits 
the  working  of  the  machine  to  its  full  capacity  with  assur- 
ance that  the  limit  of  its  strength  will  not  be  exceeded. 
Machines  equipped  with  this  type  of  pitman  have  been  in 
operation  continuously  for  the  past  three  years  and  have 
been  giving  a  satisfactory  performance  under  the  most  severe 
service  tests. 

In-^order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  machine  to  corre- 


Safety    Pitman    in    Operating    Position    and    Sprung    by    Excessive 

Pressure 

spond  to  its  increased  power  and  strength,  the  stock  gather, 
die  opening  and  die  height  have  been  greatly  increased.  The 
production  of  larger  forgings  in  fewer  operations  is  thus 
made  possible  and  the  arf^litional  space  for  the  placing  of 
more  grooves  in  a  single  fa^e  of  the  die  reduces  the  number 
of  die  changes  necesssary.  The  machine  is  made  in  4-in. 
and  5-in   sizes. 


PARALLEL  RULER  ATTACHMENT 

Several  advantages  result  from  the  use  of  a  parallel  ruler 
attachment  with  a  drawing  board,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  the  saving  in  time  previously  spent  by  the  draftsman 
in  watching  the  head  of  his  T-square.  The  attachment 
shown  herewith  is  more  accurate  than  the  average  T-square 
and  in  addition  can  he  adjusted  at  any  required  angle  across 
the  drawing  board  by  means  of  the  thumb  nuts  on  the  bind- 
ing post. 

This  parallel  ruler  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Economy  Drawing  Table  Company,  Adrian,  Mich.  It  con- 
sists of  a  set  of  two  double  pulleys  A  attached  to  the  back 
comers  of  the  drawing  board,  and  two  single  pulleys  B, 
attached  to  the  front  comers.  A  steel  piano  wire  C  is  placed 
around  these  pulleys,  making  a  double  lap  along  each  end 


and  back  of  the  board.  By  crossing  the  wire  at  the  back  the 
upper  laps  at  both  ends  must  move  forward  and  bick  simul- 
taneously. The  ends  of  the  wire  are  joined  together  at  the 
back  by  a  steel  spring  D.  Both  ends  of  the  straight  edge 
are  attached  to  the  upper  wire  at  the  ends  of  the  board  by 
binding  posts  E,  thus  making  it  possible  to  move  one  end 
of  the  straight  edge  without  moving  the  other  a  correspond- 
ing amount  in  the  same  direction.     All  pulleys,  brackets  and 


Economy  Parallel   Ruler  Attachment  Applied  to  Drawing  Board 

binding  posts  are  made  of  brass  accurately  machined,  polished 
and  lacquered  The  attachment  is  accurate,  as  both  ends 
of  the  straight  edge  are  attached  to  the  same  wire  and  can 
be  moved  back  and  forward  only  simultaneously.  The 
straight  edge  can  be  lifted  clear  of  the  board  for  changing 
drawings  without  loosening  any  thumb  nuts,  and  can  be  set 
at  any  angle  across  the  board  by  thumb  nuts  on  the  binding 
posts.  The  entire  arrangement  is  simple,  durable  and  easily 
applied. 


BOYERGRIP  FOR    PNEUMATIC    HAMMERS 

The  Boyergrip  is  a  device  recently  brought  out  by  the 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  which 
combines  a  convenient  hammer  grip  with  an  absolutely 
safe  set  retainer.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  it  fits  over 
the  end  of  the  riveting  hammer  and  enables  the  opera^tor  to 
secure  a  firm  grip  without  grasping  the  heated  cylinder.  This 
arrangement  makes  the  operation  of  the  hammer  more  con- 
venient and  allows  the  workman  to  drive  hot  rivets  without 


Combined    Hammer   Grip   and    Set    Retainer 

danger  of  burning  his  hands.  The  device  also  provides  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  work  from  all  angles.  The  Boyer- 
grip is  made  of  steel  and  is  practically  indestmctible.  A 
modified  form  of  this  device,  which  is  well  adapted  for 
use  on  chipping  and  calking  tools  has  also  been  placed  on 
the  market. 
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In  an  effort  to  encourage  more  skilled  workmanship  the 
Canadian  Pacific  inaugurated  a  competition  among  appren- 
tices at  the  Angus  shops,  and  the  five  winning  pupils  were 
recently  presented  with  prizes  of  books  by  James  D.  Muir, 
assistant  works  manager,  at  a  gathering  presided  over  by  C. 
Kyle,  supervisor  of  apprentices.  There  were  present  about 
423  apprentices  and  Mr.  Muir  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was 
only  by  diligent  work  that  advancement  to  a  marked  degree 
was  attained,  and  that  full  interest  in  their  tasks  was  a  ne- 
cessity. Others  who  spoke  were  J.-R.  Ayers,  general  master 
painter;  E.  T.  Spidy,  production  engineer;  John  Kennedy, 
piece  work^pervisor;  Charles  Bulley,  class  instructor  of  the 
apprentices,  and  J,  W.  Wood,  shop  instructor. 

The  rumor  reported  in  the  January  issue  that  the  Min- 
istry of  China  has  engaged,  four  foreign  experts  to  assist  in 
the  standardization  of  rolling  stock  is  now  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen  in  Peking.  One  is 
Frank  H.  Clark,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  others  are  T.  R.  Johnson 
formerly  commissioner  of  railways,  New  South  Wales,  and 
latterly  engaged  in  consulting  work  in  London;  M.  Taton, 
personal  representative  of  M.  Painleve,  formerly  Minister  of 
War,  France,  who  was  engaged  by  the  Ministry,  but  is  un- 
able to  come  at  present,  due  to  political  conditions  in  France, 
and  Dr.  Hirai,  the  present  Japanese  Adviser  to  the  Ministr>'. 
In  addition  to  the  standardization  of  rolling  stock,  this  group 
will  attempt  to  standardize  signal  practice,  bridge  dimen- 
sions and  other  maintenance  practice. 

In  an  article  on  the  transport  and  coal  question  in  the 
Borsen  Courier,  quoted  in  the  Railway  Gazette  (London)^  a 
leading  German  manufa^urer  of  locomotives  says:  'It 
might  appear  that  the  German  locomotive  industry  is  specially 
interested  in  receiving  orders  from  the  State  Administration. 
The  opposite  is  really  the  case.  In  the  large  locomotive 
works  in  Germany  new  locomotAes  are  being  built,  mainly 
out  of  pre-war  material,  and  production  in  the  workshops 
has  increased  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  peace- 
time standard.  The  Hanoverian  Maschinfabrik,  for  m- 
stance,  is  at  the  present  time  building  some  32  new  locomo- 
tives monthly,  with  the  employment  of  5,000  permanent 
workers.  Having  regard  to  the  present  economic  situation 
in  Germany,  the  onlv  strange  fact  about  this  is  that  these  lo- 


comotives are  all  sold  to  foreign  countries.  The  prices  which 
foreign  countries  are  offering  for  German  locomotives  are 
such  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  provide  themselves 
with  all  kinds  of  material,  not  only  machinery,  oil,  etc.,  but 
also  coal  either  from  Germany  or  abroad." 

The  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and 
Railway  Shop  Laborers  has  bought  four  clothing  factories, 
and  promises  to  reduce  prices  from  25  to  60  per  cent.  The 
factories  include  knitting  and  underwear  companies  at  Yp- 
silanti,  Mich.,  a  glove  factory  at  Williamston,  Mich.,  and  a 
tubing  factory,  making  tubes  used  in  gloves,  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  Unverified  reports  of  such  action  have  been  in 
circulation  since  the  authorization  of  such  a  campaign  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  brotherhood  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
September,  1919.  The  present  report  has  been  confirmed  by 
officers  of  the  brotherhood,  who  announce  that  the  purchases 
thus  far  consummated  represent  an  initial  investment  of 
approximately  $1,000,000  and  are  "but  the  first  steps"  in  a 
campaign  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  for  members  of  the 
brotherhood.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  to  the  members  of  all 
railwav  brotherhoods. 


North  British  Railway  Changes 

W.  p.  Reid,  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  North  Brit- 
ish Railwav,  retired  from  active  service  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember.  Mr.  Reid  started  his  railway  career  in  1876  under 
the  direction  of  Dugald  Drummond,  then  locomotive  su- 
perintendent of  the  North  British  railway,  at  the  Cowlairs 
works.  In  1883  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  locomotive 
depot  at  Balloch,  in  1889  he  was  removed  to  Dumfermline, 
in  1891  to  Dundee,  and  in  1900  to  St.  Margaret's  depot, 
Edinburgh,  which  is  the  second  largest  locomotive  depot  on 
the  North  British  railway  system.  It  was  in  1904  that  he 
was  made  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  North   British 

railway. 

Owing  to  the  retirement  of  W.  P.  Reid,  the  position  of  lo- 
comotive superintendent  w'ill  be  divided,  and  Walter  Chal- 
mers, the  present  chief  draftsman  at  the  Cowlairs  works, 
Glasgow,  will  become  chief  mechanical  engineer  with  charge 
of  all  workshops  and  dock  machinery,  while  the  position  of 
locomotive  running  superintendent  will  be  taken  by  John  P. 
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Grassick,  at  present  district  locomotive  superintendent  at 
the  Eastfield  depot.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  Cowlairs, 
Glasgow. 


Mexico  to  Spend  $2,000,000  for  Equipment 

An  appropriation  of  4,000,000  pesos,  equivalent  to  $2,000,- 
000,  has  just  been  authorized  by  the  Mexican  government 
for  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock  for  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico.  Most  of  the  new  equipment  will  be  second-hand 
and  will  be  purchased  in  the  United  States.  There  is  at 
present  such  a  shortage  of  cars  and  engines  upon  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  the  National  Railways  that  it  is  impossible 
to  move  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  traffic  that  is  offered. 
Thousands  of  box  cars  have  been  wrecked  by  bandits  and 
revolutionists  during  the  last  several  years.  The  shops  of  the 
railroad  at  Saltillo,  Aguas  Calientes  and  other  points  are 
doing  considerable  work  in  the  matter  of  reconstructing  dam- 
aged cars  and  engines,  but  the  number  which  is  being  turned 
out  is  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  traffic. 
Thousands  of  new  railroad  crossties  are  needed  to  repair 
the  rundown  condition  of  the  system.  Large  orders  for  ma- 
terials have  been  placed  in  the  United  States  and  some  ship- 
ments of  crossties  have  been  received.  In  the  more  isolated 
parts  of  the  country  where  timber  is  scarce  the  sidetracks 
have  been  torn  up  by  poverty-stricken  natives  and  the  cross- 
ties  used  for  fuel. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Air  Brake  Association. — The  twenty-seventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Air  Brake  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Ho- 
tel Sherman,  Chicago,  from  May  4  to  7,  inclusive.  The  Air 
Brake  Appliance  Association  will  have  charge  of  the  exhibits. 

Material  Handling  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Associi- 
tiofi. — The  convention  of  this  association  which  was  to  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  on  January 
29  and  30,  has  been  postponed,  and  will  be  held  on  February 
26  and  27.  Manufacturers  from  any  part  of  the  United 
States  will  be  welcome,  and  especially  makers  of  overhead 
cranes,  hoists,  conveyors,  trucks,  tractors  and  trailers.  Res- 
ervations for  the  luncheon  may  be  procured  from  Z.  W.  Car- 
ter, secretary,  35  West  39th  street,  New  York, 

American  Foundrymen's  Association. — The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  held  in  Cleveland  on  January  13,  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  holding  the  1920  convention  and  exhibit 
of  the  association  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  during  the  week  of 
October  4.  The  exhibition  buildings  on  the  Ohio  State  Ex- 
position Grounds  will  be  used  for  the  exhibits.  In  addition, 
adjoining  buildings  provide  lecture  halls  and  meeting  rooms, 
making  it  possible  to  hold  all  the  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion in  one  place. 


Standard  Cars  and  Locomotives 

Up  to  January  20,  92,412  of  the  100,000  standard  freight 
cars  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administration  in  1918  had 
been  delivered,  le^ing  7,588  to  be  ccMnpleted.  Of  the  total, 
12,680  were  builj  in  1918  and  77,423  in  1919.  All  of  the 
standard  locomotWes  will  have  been  delivered  by  the  end  of 
January,  but  11  Mikados  of  a  special  order  placed  for  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  are  scheduled  to  be  delivered 
in  March. 

Most  of  the  locomotives  which  the  Railroad  Administration 
has  been  losing  during  the  period  of  federal  control  on  roads 
other  than  those  of  their  owners  have  now  been  "un- 
scrambled" by  being  returned  to  their  owners.  According 
to  a  recent  report  there  were  still  515  locomotives  off  their 
own  lines,  of  which  95  were  in  the  Allegheny  region,  66  in 
the  Central  Western  region,  135  in  the  Eastern  region,  49  in 
the  North  Western  region,  15  in  the  Pocahontas  region,  104 
in  the  Southern  region  and  51  in  the  Southwestern  region,  but 
236  included  those  whose  location  off  line  is  a  system  affair 
over  which  the  Railroad  Administration  need  not  concern 
itself.  The  location  of  155  was  required  by  public  necessity 
and  apparently  they  will  still  be  so  required  to  be  off  line 
on  March  1.  The  location  of  95  off  line  was  at  that  time 
required  by  public  necessity  but  there  was  some  prospect 
of  relocating  it  before  March  1  either  through  termination 
of  the  necessity,  by  a  rearrangement  of  equipment,  or  by  re- 
pair of  unserviceable  equipment  in  shop.  Only  29  locomo- 
tives were  classified  as  being  off  the  line  for  reasons  not  re- 
quired by  public  necessity. 


The  following  list  gives  nanms  of  secretaries,   dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations  : 

Air-Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis.  Room  3014,  163  Broadway,  New 
York  City.     Convention  May  4-7,   Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

American  Rmlroad  Association,  Section  III. — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Haw- 
taorne,  431   South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

.American  Railroad  Master  Tinners'.  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association.— O.    E.    Schlink,    485    W.    Fifth    St.,    Peru,    Ind. 

American    Railway    Tool   Foremen's    Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    Belt 

Railway.  Chicago. 
American    Society    for    Testing    Materials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

of   Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa.      Annual  meeting,   June  21,    1920, 

New  Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
.American    Society    op   Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,    29   W. 

Thirty-ninth   St.,  New  York. 
-American    Steel   Theaters'    Society. — Arthur     G.     Henry,     Illinois    Tool 

Works,   Chicago. 
.Association    of   Railway    Electrical   Enginf.ers. — Joseph    A.    Andreucetti, 

C.   &  N.   W.,  Room  411,  C.   &  N.   W.   Station.  Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Laylor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,    Hotel    Morrison,    Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  I.ouis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  secretary. 
•     Federal    Reserve    Bank    Building,     St.      Louis,    Mo.       Meetings    first 
Tuesday  in  month  at  the  American   Hotel  Annex,  St.   Louis. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
H.  J.  Smith,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

I.nternational  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

International   Railway   General   Foremen's   Association. — William   Hall, 

1061   W.  Waba.«ha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn. 
Master    Boilermakers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St., 

New  York.     Convention   May  25-28.  Curtis  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.   S.  and  Canada. 

—A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M..  Reading.  Mass. 
Niagara  Frontier   Car   Men's  Association. — George  A.  J.   Hochgrcbe,  623 

Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in  month, 

Statler  Hotel,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
Railway   Storekeepers'   Association. — J.    P.    Murphy,   Box   C,   Collinwood, 

Ohio. 
Traveling   Engineers'    Association. — W.    O.   Thompson,   N.    Y.   C.    R.    R., 

Cleveland,   Ohio. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION 


SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


GENERAL 

B.  C.  King  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  boiler 
inspector  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

B.  C.  Nicholson,  general  foreman  of  the  Denison  loco- 
motive shops  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  has  been  ap- 
pointed mechanical  efficiency  inspector,  with  headquarters 
at  Parsons,  Kansas. 

F.  K.  TuTT,  acting  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN  OF  ENGINES 

F.  A.  BissET,  general  foreman  of  shops  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  at  Sanford,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic at  Waycross,  Ga.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Brogden. 

C.  A.  Conner  has  been  appointed  traveling  engineer  and 
trainmaster  of  the  Green  River  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  with  office  at  Helper,  Utah,  succeeding  C.  H.  Wile- 
ken,  who  has  resigned. 

F.  A.  O'Neill  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  suc- 
ceeding J.  E.  Bleutge,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  travel- 
ing engineer  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

A.  B.  Shanks,  general  foreman  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  of  Texas  at  Smithville,  Texas,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  with  the  same  headquarters,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  points  south  of  Waco,  Texas. 

SHOP  AN     ENGINEHOUSE 

J.  E,  Brogden,  master  mechanic  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  at  Waycross,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  shops  at  Waycross,  succeeding  D.  M.  Pearsall,  whose  ap- 
pointment as  superintendent  of  motive  power  has  already 
been  noted  in  these  columns. 

J.  E.  Burke  has  been  appointed  roundhouse  foreman  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  at  Pittsburg,  Kans.  He  was 
formerly  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  at 
Bloomington,  111.,  resigning  from  that  position  in  March, 
1919. 

W.  J.  Skelton,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  Denison,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral foreman  there,  succeeding  B.  C.  Nicholson. 


OBITUARY 

William  T.  Gorrell,  formerly  master  car  builder  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  at  Reading,  Pa.,  died  December  13, 
1919,  at  his  home  in  Reading.  Mr.  Gorrell  was  bom  near 
Aberdeen,  Md.,  on  January  23,  1844.  He  was  taught  cabinet 
making  by  his  father  and  then  entered  railroad  work  as  a 
car  builder  in  1869  on  the  Central  Ohio  at  Bellair,  Ohio, 
later  working  at  his  trade  on  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  at 
Wellsville,  Ohio,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  at  Dennison,  Ohio.  On  April  15,  1873,  he  be- 
gan work  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  at  the  Reading 
car  shop  and  was  successively  foremzii  of  the  passenger  car 
department,  general  foreman  and  assistant  master  car  builder, 
and  on  March  1,  1897,  was  appoin/ed  master  car  builder, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  wa^  retired  and  pensioned 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  70,  on  February  1,  1914. 


The  Streator  Car  Company,  Streator,  111.,  is  building  a 
new  plant  at  Kankakee,  111.,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
building  of  steel  cars. 

The  Railway  Motor  Car  Company,  Hammond,  Ind.,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  power  plant  and  machine  shop  at 
its  plant  to  cost  approximately  $200,000. 

Arthur  Haller,  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  has  been  promoted  into  the  company's 
sales  department,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

The  Union  Tank  Car  Company  announces  that  it  has 
acquired  120  acres  of  land  in  Lima,  Ohio,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  erecting  car  shops  in  the  future  on  the  site. 

Willis  E.  Martin,  treasurer  of  the  H.  K.  Porter  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  January  12,  after  a  prolonged  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Martin  had  been  connected  with  this  company 
for  44  years. 

H.  P.  Wingert  has  resigned  his  position  as  general  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany to  become  the  president  of  the  American  Commodities 
•   -   •:  Company  with  offices  at 

30  Church  street,  New 
York.  This  company 
is  engaged  in  the  han- 
dling of  fuel  and  foun- 
dry supplies  and  rail- 
way materials.  Mr. 
Wingert  is  well  known 
in  railway  circles.  Be- 
ginning   his    business 

life  as  a  messenger  boy, 

'^A  i     ^^^^^^^  he  became  a  telegraph 

-^^^mm  ^^^^^^Kl  operator  and  later  held 

W^M^^^^^^^M  positions  resp<msi- 

^uMj^^^^^^^m  bility   with   the   Penn- 

*^l^HHHBi^  sylvania  Railroad,   the 

New  York  Central  and 
the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.      He    re- 
signed  as   assistant  to 
the  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  become  purchasing 
agent  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company  at 
the  time  of  its  organization. 

The  Air  Brake  Safet\'  Appliance  Companv  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  safety  device  to  be  used  in  comiec- 
tion  with  air  brakes. 

A.  H.  Hawkinson,  assistant  manager  of  the  Garratt-Cal- 
lahan  Company,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  railroad  and  industrial  departments, 
succeeding  E.  V.  Sackett. 

C.  M.  Rogers  has  resigned  as  supervisor  of  stationary 
plants  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Chicago,  to  become  manager  of  service  of  the  Locomotive 
Fire  Box  Company,  Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  630  Mar- 
quette building. 

C.  C.  Humberstone  has  been  appointed  Chicago  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Anchor  Packing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
under  the  junsdiction  of  J.  T.  Landreth,  western  sales  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Humberstone  was 
formerly  with  the  engineering  department  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Duff  Jack  Sales  Company,  Ltd.,  located  at  245  Ox- 
ford street,  London,  England,  has  been  formed  to  represent 
the  Duff  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  and  has  been  given  the  exclusive  agency  in  this 
territory'  for  Duff  and  Barrett  jacks. 

The  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Chicago,  has 
opened  a  New  York  office  at  350  Broadway,  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  furnaces,  forges  and  heat  treating  equipment. 
The  office  will  be  in  charge  of  J.  W.  Lazear,  formerly  with 
the  Brov.n  Instrument  Company,  Chicago. 

I.  F.  Baker,  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  International 
Company,  who  has  been  located  in  the  New  York  office  of 
that  company  for  the  past  two  years,  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Tokio,  Japan,  where  he  will  act  as  a  special  representative 
of  the  Westinghouse  International  Company. 

A.  S.  Winter  has  resigned  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
William  Powell  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  become  con- 
nected with  the  sales  force  of  the  Fairbanks  Company,  New 
York,  and  will  represent  this  company  in  Southern  Ohio 
territory.  Mr.  Winter  will  have  his  headquarters  at  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  the  company. 

A.  R.  Horn,  who  served  for  over  ten  years  as  inspector  of 
devices  of  the  Q  &  C  Company,  New  York,  in  connection 
with  its  Chicago  office,  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  De- 
cember 28,  1919,  at  the  age  of  70.  Before  his  connection 
with  the  Q  &  C  Company  Mr.  Horn  was  division  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad. 

Evarts  S.  Barnum  of  the  G.  M.  Basford  Company,  New 
York,  died  at  his  home  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  on  February 
3,  of  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  eight  days.  Mr.  Barnum 
was  bom  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  1883  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at 
Purdue  University, 
from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1906.  His  en- 
tire business  life  was 
connected  with  railroad 
work.  Immediatelv 
upon  h  i  s  graduation 
from  the  University,  he 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  as  apprentice  and 
worked  successively  as 
apprentice,  machinist, 
foreman,  general  fore- 
man, roundhouse  fore- 
man and  motive  power 
inspector.  Leaving  the 
railroad  in  1917  he 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Simmons-Boardman  Publish- 
ing Company  as  an  associate  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  and 
the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  and  later  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  G.  M.  Basford  Company  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  copy  department  of  that  company. 

The  Wm.  Graver  Tank  Works,  Chicago,  announces  that 
it  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Graver  Corporation.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  management,  ownership  or  directorate. 

C.  H.  Beck,  special  representative  of  the  Safety  Car  De- 
vices Company  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  succeeds  C.  R.  Ellicott 
as  assistant  eastern  manager  at  New  York. 

Errett  V.  Sackett,  who  has  been  manager  of  the  railroad 
department  of  the  Garratt-Callahan  Company  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Seller  Distributing  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  taking  charge  of  sales.    This  company  is  the  foreign 


A.  A.  Frank 
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distributer  for  a  large  number  of  American  companies.  Mr. 
Sackett  left  for  Europe  early  in  January  to  study  conditions 
in  England  and  the  Continent,  to  return  about  May  1. 

C.  P.  Patrick,  vice-president  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers' 
Association,  and  general  boiler  inspector  on  the  Erie,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Wilson 
Welding  &  Repair  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  E.  S.  Fitzsimmons,  who  has  resigned  to  become 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Flannery  Bolt  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Arthur  A.  Frank,  in  charge  of  the  western  territory  of  the 
Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company,  New  Kensington, 
Pa.,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Frank 
was  born  at  St.  Louis. 
^^.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  connected 
with  the  transportation 
and  mechanical  de- 
partments of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific.  In  1911 
he  entered  the  supply 
trade  field  as  secretary 
to  the  president  of  the 
T.  H.  Murphy  Com- 
pany, New  Kensing- 
ton, Pa.,  and  later  was 
promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  factory  man- 
ager. In  1914  he  was 
appointed  sales  agent 
of  the  Standard  Rail- 
way Equipment  Com- 
pany in  charge  of  the 

southwestern  territory,  with  office  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  July, 
1918,  he  was  transferred  to  Chicago,  in  charge  of  the  entire 
western  territory,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  recent 
election  as  president.  In  addition  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company  he  will  retain  his 
office  as  vice-president  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Imperial  Appliance  Company  and  the  Union 
Metal  Products  Company. 

The  Cleveland  office  of  B.  M.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  selling  agents  for  Mushet  steels  and  Taylor  iron,  has 
been  moved  from  824  Engineers  building  to  115  St.  Clair 
avenue,  N.  W.,  where  the  office  and  warehouse  have  been 
combined. ^^alter  E.  Sargent,  formerly  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
is  now  coimected  with  the  New  York  sales  office  of  the  com- 
pany at  192  Chambers  street. 

The  Locomotive  Export  Association  of  New  York  City 
has  filed  papers  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
setting  forth  the  details  regarding  its  organization  to  export 
locomotives  and  parts  thereof.  The  stockholders  include  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany and  the  Montreal  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  bought  all  of  the  properties,  excepting  cash, 
receivables  and  securities,  of  the  Primos  Chemical  Company, 
the  Primos  Exploration  Company,  and  the  Primos  Mining 
&  Milling  Company,  producers  of  vanadium,  molybdenum, 
tungsten  and  other  steel  alloys,  and  having  valuable  deposits 
of  these  elements  in  Colorado,  and  a  large  refining  plant  at 
Primos,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  under  con- 
struction a  new  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  for  the  complete 
manufacture  of  Norton  wheels.  The  manager  of  the  new 
plant  is  R.  C.  Douglas,  formerly  a  representative  of  the  com- 
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''^  pgg^r  W  i^rWewTf^k  stffte  Tnd  Ontario.  Mr.  Douglas 
will  be  assisted  in  his  work  of  organization  by  several  fore- 

^men  from  the  Worcester  plant.  It  is  expected  that  the  Ham- 
ilton plant  will  be  completed,  ready  for  operation,  by  April 
or  May. 

Arthur  E.  Blackwood,  manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Sullivan  Machinery-  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice-president  in  charge  of  finance  and  accounting, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Louis  R.  Chadwick,  manager 
of  the  company's  office  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  York  office,  succeeding  Mr.  Blackwood. 
Robert  T.  Banks,  sales  engineer,  with  office  at  El  Paso,  Tex., 
has  been  promoted  to  manager  of  the  Spokane  office,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Chadwick. 

Joseph  Robinson,  the  inventor  of  the  Robinson  connector 
and  formerly  president  of  the  Robinson  Connector  Company, 
has  again  become  associated  with  the  company.    This  follows 

an  absence  from  the 
company  of  two  years 
during  which  time  Mr. 
Robinson  has  had  no 
managerial  or  mechaniT 
cal  association  with  it. 
In  his  new  association 
he  will  act  in  an  advis- 
ory capacity,  working 
in  co-operation  with  A. 
R.  Whaley,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company 
and  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  bom 
in  Davton,  Wash.,  on 
July  21,  1889.  His 
family  later  went  east 
to  Illinois  where,  after 
leaving  school  at  the  age  of  12,  he  worked  on  a  farm  until 
he  was  14.  He  then  went  west  again  and  worked  in  a  black- 
smith shop  until  the  age  of  18  when  he  opened  an  office  at 
Salem,  Ore.,  as  a  designer  of  special  machinery'.  While  do- 
ing this  work  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  need  of  a  bet- 
ter means  of  coupling  hose  on  railway  trains.  He  worked 
out  the  design  of  the  Robinson  connector  for  this  purpose 
and  after  a  study  of  the  problem  he  came  east  with  the  de- 
vice in  1909  and  in  1910  organized  the  Robinson  Connector 
Company  of  which  he  became  president.  For  the  next  eight 
years  he  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  development  of  the  busi- 
ness represented  by  the  company,  until  1918,  when  he  turned 
his  interest  over  to  other  hands  who,  since  that  time,  have 
been  developing  the  device,  Mr.  Robinson  retaining  only  the 
ownership  of  the  patents,  but  no  other  connection  than  lessor 
with  the  company,  until  his  return  to  it  as  noted  above. 

The  Conradson  Machine  Tool  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated  recently  with  C.  M.  Conradson,  at  one 
time  associated  with  the  Gisholt  Machine  CcHnpany  and  later 
engaged  in  general  consulting  work  in  tool  design,  as  presi- 
dent. The  products  of  the  new  concern,  consisting  of  milling 
machines,  lathes,  planers  and  radial  drills  will  be  marketed 
by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Con- 
radson plant  in  the  spring  of  1918  and  was  completed  re- 
cently. Equipment  is  installed  and  production  now  under 
wav. 

The  Kearney  &  Trecker  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  an- 
nounces that  since  February  1,  1920,  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
office  and  warehouse  of  the  company  has  been  located  at 
738  Superior  avenue,  N.  W.,  where  larger  quarters  are  oc- 
cupied and  where  a  line  of  Milwaukee  milling  machines. 
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attachments  and  accessories  will  be  carried.  C.  J.  Sturgeon, 
formerly  with  the  W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Company,  Cleve- 
land, will  be  in  charge  of  sales  in  the  Ohio  territory,  suc- 
ceeding C.  C.  Bauschke,  who  has  resigned  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  created  an  export  department  to  provide  facilities  ade- 
quate to  handle  the  increasing  export  business  and  to  develop 
its  foreign  trade  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  heretofore 
possible,  with  headquarters  in  the  Westinghouse  building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  E.  A.  Craig,  who  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  export  department,  has  been  associated  with  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  for  32  years.  The  new 
department  will  be  represented  in  the  New  York  office  by 
W.  G.  Kaylor,  and  in  South  America  by  R.  M.  Oates. 

Lester  W.  Collins  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  Refrigerator  Heater  &  Ventilator  Car  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  Merchants  National  Bank  building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  During  the  war  emergency,  Mr.  Collins  was  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
refrigeration  technologist  in  charge  of  the  development  of  a 
standard  heater  car  for  the  protecticMi  of  perishable  lading 
in  transit,  for  the  refrigerator  car  committee  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  For  seven  years 
previous  to  his  government  service,  he  was  an  assistant  to 
H.  B.  MacFarland,  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  special  transcontinental  tests  made 
for  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Despatch  Company,  on  Cali- 
fornia fruits  and  vegetables  handled  in  this  company's  equip- 
ment. 

Kingman  Brewster,  until  recently  associated  with  the 
Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  jVIillers   Falls   Company,   Millers   Falls,  Mass. 

Bom  in  Worthington, 
Mass.,  in  1882,  Mr. 
Brewster  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of 
that  town,  Williston 
Seminary,  Amherst  Col- 
lege and  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  graduated 
from  the  latter  in  1911 
and  in  the  same  year 
was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Oregon,  practicing 
law  there  until  1914. 
He  returned  east  to 
practice  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  1917 
served  as  registrar  and 
counsel  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  the  First 
District;  also  counsel 
for  the  Besse  Systan 
stores  and  other  corporations.  In  1918  Mr.  Brewster  became 
vice-president  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  Greenfield 
Tap  &  Die  Corporation.  Mr.  Brewster  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  his  new  position  as  president  of  the  Millers 
Falls  Company. 

The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls 
Ohio,  announces  the  appointment  of  the  following  sales  rep- 
resentatives:  Charles  Hubbard  &  Co.,  81  Fulton  street.  New 
York;  Warren  Coming  &  Co.,  Transportation  building,  Chi- 
cago; Certes  Supply  Company,  Frisco  building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Spalding  &  Small,  1010  Hurt  building,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Read-Rittenhouse  Company,  1234  Commercial  Trust  build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Berger-Carter  Company,  Tenth  and 
Mississippi  streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  A.  M.  Castle  & 
Co.  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  Austin  &  Doten, 
102  North  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  announced  the  following  promotions 
among  its  officers  at  East  Pittsburgh:  Alexander  Taylor,  for 
many  years  manager  of  works,  has  been  made  assistant  to 
vice-president  in  general  charge  in  all  plants  of  production, 
stocks  and  stores.  R.  L.  Wilson,  general  superintendent,  has 
been  promoted  to  works  manager  of  the  East  Pittsburgh 
works.  E.  R.  Norris  has  been  appointed  director  of  works 
equipment  in  charge  of  machinery,  tools  and  methods  in  the 
vaJdous  plants.  Other  appointments  include:  G.  M.  Eaton, 
chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  company;  C.  W.  Johnson 
and  H.  W.  Cope,  assistant  directors  of  engineering;  C.  H. 
Champlain  and  E.  S.  McClelland,  assistant  works  managers; 
F.  E.  .Wynne,  manager  of  the  railway  equipment  engineering 
department;  and  G.  H.  Garcelon,  manager  of  the  small  motor 
engineering  department. 

A.  N.  Lucas,  superintendent  of  the  locomotive  shop  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Milwaukee,  W'is.,  left 
the   service  of  the  railroad   February-   1    to  become  district 
manager  of  the  Oxweld 
Railroad  Service  Com- 
pany,   with    headquar- 
ters at  Chicago.     Mr. 
Lucas  was  educated  in 
the    public    schools    of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
entered    railway    serv- 
ice at  that  point  as  a 
boilermaker  apprentice. 
Late  in  1881  he  went 
to  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  shops  at  Esca- 
naba,   Mich.      He   re- 
mained there  until  Jan- 
uary,   1883,   and   then 
returned  to  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice  of   the   Milwaukee 
Northern,  now  part  of 
the   Chicago,   Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  System.     Here  he  was  subsequently  appointed 
boilermaker  foreman.     In  January,  1901,  he  was  transferred 
to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  charge  of  the  boiler  shop,  remaining 
there  until  April,  1904,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mil- 
waukee shops.    Soon  after  this  he  was  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  general  foreman  of  boiler  work  for  the  entire  system. 
In  May,  1917,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  motive  power  and  a  year  later  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  locomotive  department  of  the  Milwaukee  shops 
as  shop  superintendent.     Mr.  Lucas  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Master  Boilermakers'  Association  and  is  at  the  present 
time  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  that  organization. 

The  Barco  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  to  $500,000  and  contemplates  build- 
ing a  new  factory  to  accommodate  the  manufacture  of  several 
new  devices  which  it  expects  to  put  on  the  market  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Pollak  Steel  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turers of  railroad  car  axles,  locomotive  forgings  and  heavy 
forgings  for  marine  and  machine  builders,  with  plants  at 
Cincinnati  and  South  Chicago,  111.,  announces  that  it  has 
recently  added  to  its  South  Chicago  plant  a  large  extension 
for  the  manufacture  of  drop  forgings  for  the  automobile, 
tractor  and  agricultural  implement  trade  and  has  added  to 
its  Cincinnati  plant  a  large  extension  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  parts.  The  Pollak  Steel  Company  has  also 
just  closed  negotiations  with  the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  Chicago,  for  the  purchase  of  its  rolling  mill  propy- 
erty  at  Marion,  Ohio.  In  addition  to  its  manufacture  of 
specialties,  such  as  automobile  parts  and  drop  forgings,  which 
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cannot  be  measured  on  a  tonnage  basis,  this  now  gives  th. 

Pollak  company  a  capacity  of  both  forged  and  rolled  prtKi- 
ucts  of  approximately  300,000  tons  a  year. 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Company,  Inc.,  have  extensive  plans  under 
consideration  for  expansion  during  the  present  year.  The 
company  plans  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  and  office  build- 
ing at  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  the  organization  of  a  subsidiary 
corporation  to  be  known  as  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Company  of 
Texas,  for  the  sale  of  the  Bowser  products  throughout  that 
state  and  adjacent  territory.  E.  P.  Murray,  formerly  assist- 
ant general  sales  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  will 
assume  the  management  of  the  new  company  at  Dallas.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  company  closed  its  branch  offices  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  These  offices 
will  be  re-established,  A.  S.  Bowser,  assistant  to  the  treas- 
urer, with  headquarters  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  having  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Denver  office;  B.  L.  Prince,  who 
has  been  district  manager  of  the  Dallas  office,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Memphis  office,  and  Willard  D.  Smith,  con- 
nected with  the  sales  department,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Louis  office.  A  new  district  office  will  be 
established  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  L.  E.  Porter,  assistant  dis- 
trict manager  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  new  Detroit  office. 

National  Steel  Car  Company  Changes  Hands 

Robert  J.  Magor  and  associates  have  bought  the  plant  and 
property,   and   taken   over  the  assets   and  liabilities  of  the 
National  Steel  Car  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  and  will 
continue    the    business 
under  the  name  of  the 
National     Steel     Car 
Corporation.  The  plans 
of  the  new  corporation 
are  to  substantially  in- 
crease   its    freight    car 
manufacturing     facili- 
ties   and    also   develop 
on    a    large    scale    the 
motor    truck    business, 
which  in  the  old  com- 
pany was  only  carried 
on  in  a  very  small  way. 
Mr.   Magor,  who  is 
president  of  the  Magor 
Car  Corporation,  New 
York,   engaged   in  the 
car   building  business, 
has  been  elected  presi- 
dent  also   of   the   new 

corporation.  He  was  bom  on  July  6,  1882,  at  Montreal., 
Canada,  was  educated  in  high  schools  and  also  received  pri- 
vate tuition.  In  November,  1905,  he  entered  the  car  build- 
ing business  with  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company 
and  in  June,  1910,  left  the  service  of  that  company  to  take 
over  the  management  of  the  re-organized  Magor  Car  Com- 
pany plant  at  Passaic,  N.  J.  Since  Mr.  Magor  took  ovei 
the  management  of  this  plant  the  production  has  been  in- 
creased ten  times,  and  extensions  are  now  l>eing  made,  to  be 
completed  in  the  early  spring,  that  will  double  the  present 
capacity  of  the  plant.  In  1912  Mr.  Mago^ssisted  in  design- 
ing the  plant  of  the  National  Steel  Car  Company,  Hamilton, 
Canada,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  the  board.  In 
the  early  part  of  1919  he  was  made  consulting  vice-president, 
and  as  the  company  sustained  large  losses  on  a  French  war 
contract  it  was  necessary  to  reorganize  it,  additional  capital 
being  put  in.  This  was  done  by  submitting  to  the  company 
a  proposition  of  purchase,  which  was  accepted,  and  on  De- 
cember 18,  1919,  the  purchase  was  completed  and  Mr.  Magor 
elected  president  of  the  National  Steel  Car  Corporation,  Ltd. 
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Among  the  defects  which,  like  hot  boxes,  seem  to  recur  at 
more  or  less  regular  intervals,  one  of  the  most  troublesome 

is  repeated  failures  of  cylinder  pack- 
Lubrication  ing.  When  such  an  epidemic  occurs 
of  the  blame  is  usually  placed  on  the  ma- 
Cylinders  terial  from  which  the  rings  are  made, 
the  lubricating  oil,  or  the  condition  of 
the  feedwater,  but  very  often  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  design  of  the  loccanotive  before  the  trouble  is 
overcome.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  more  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  lubricating  the  cylinders  of  superheated  loco- 
motives, yet  the  quality  of  the  oil  apparently  is  not  as 
important  as  the  method  of  operating  the  engine.  By  keeping 
air  and  front  end  gases  out  of  the  cylinders,  oil  with  a  low 
Hash  point  can  be  used  with  good  success.  Vacuum  relief 
\alves  have  not  met  with  favor  on  superheated  locomotives 
and  many  roads  consider  even  by-pass  valves  unnecessary. 

The  manner  of  application  of  the  lubricant  is  a  matter  on 
which  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  On  some 
joads  the  oil  is  fed  to  the  valves  only;  on  other  roads  pipes 
ere  run  to  both  the  valves  and  the  cylinders,  while  some 
iubricate  the  cylinders  only.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some 
remarkably  good  cylinder  packing  mileage  records  have  been 
made  on  roads  that  have  adopted  the  practice  of  lubricating 
only  the  cylinders.  It  is  found  that  the  exhaust  steam  carries 
t  nough  oil  to  the  valve  cages  to  lubricate  them  properly  and 
the  small  supply  thus  secured  prevents  heavy  deposits  of 
I  arbon  around  the  rings.  There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to 
'lispense  with  swabs  on  the  piston  rods.  If  the  cylinder  is 
properly  lubricated  the  rod  itself  will  carry  enough  oil  to 
lubricate  the  rod  packing.  One  road  that  had  adopted 
cylinder  lubrication  without  swabs  averaged  65,000  miles 
per  set  of  piston  rod  packing  on  superheated  locomotives. 

The  higher  cylinder  temperatures  obtaining  with  super- 
heated steam  have  brought  about  marked  changes  in  the 


design  of  piston  packing  rings.  Wide  rings  have  been  found 
unsuited  for  this  class  of  service  and  many  roads  have  secured 
excellent  service  from  rings  having  a  width  of  ^  in.  Gray 
iron,  does  not  possess  sufficient  strength  for  such  narrow  rings 
and  special  hard  cast  iron  must  be  used.  With  the  possi- 
bility of  further  increases  in  steam  temperatures  it  may  be 
necessar}'  to  make  other  modifications  in  the  arranganent  of 
the  cj'linders.  The  bronze  faced  piston  offers  another  ex- 
pedient for  overcoming  difficulties  met  in  lubricating  cylin- 
ders, but  the  fact  that  hard  cast  iron  bull  rings  and  cylinder 
bushings  have  been  used  successfully  at  extremely  high  tem- 
peratures indicates  that  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  such  construction. . 


The  Possibilities 

of 

Electric    Steel 


The  past  decade  has  witnessed  the  substitution  of  steel  cast- 
ings for  forgings  in  many  locomotive  and  car  parts.  How- 
ever, forgings  are  still  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  for  parts  which  are  of 
such  shape  that  they  cannot  readily  be 
made  on  a  forging  machine  or  power 
hammer  and  could  be  made  more 
cheaply  if  cast.  While  the  field  for  ordinary  steel  castings  has 
no  doubt  been  practically  exhausted,  the  possibility  for 
wider  application  of  electric  steel  castings  in  place  of  diffi- 
cult forgings  deserves  thorough  consideration.  The  casting 
of  steel  by  the  electric  furnace  process  allows  of  more  ac- 
curate control  of  the  chemical  composition  and  gives  the 
product  a  higher  tensile  strength  than  can  be  secured  by  the 
open  hearth  process.  While  the  cost  is  higher  than  that  of 
ordinary  steel  castings,  it  would  not  be  as  great  as  the  ex- 
pense of  making  even  a  fairly  simple  forging. 

By  making  some  parts  that  are  difficult  to  forge,  such  as 
safety  chains  for  locomotives  and  cars,  of  electric  steel,  a 
marked  saving  should  result  and  the  strength  might  also  be 
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considerably  increased.  For  example,  the  specifications  for 
electric  cast  steel  chain  specify  an  ultimate  strength  more 
than  40  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  corresponding  size  of 
welded  iron  or  steel  chain.  Aside  from  the  substitution  of 
electric  steel  castings  for  forgings  there  should  be  a  wide 
field  for  the  use  of  this  material  in  parts  that  are  subject 
to  failure.  Often  some  cast  parts  of  locomotives  or  cars 
do  not  possess  sufficient  strength  and  cannot  readily  be  re- 
designed. The  use  of  electric  steel  should  overcome  the 
difficulty,  because  it  reduces  the  failures  in  sections  that 
are  difficult  to  cast  and  gives  the  parts  both  higher  elastic 
limit  and  greater  ultimate  strength. 


Not  infrequently  a  valve  setter  will  connect  up  the  motion 
work  of  a  locomotive  and  roll  the  wheels,  only  to  discover 

that  the  valve  chamber  bushings  are  a 

Helping  little  too  near  together  or  perhaps  too 

the  Valve  far  apart.     This  necessitates  removing 

Setter  the  main  valve  to  adjust  or  renew  the 

bushings,  resulting  in  a  delay  in  turn- 
ing the  locomotive  out  of  the  shop  which  could  have  been 
avoided  by  careful  inspection  when  the  main  valves  were 
first  removed.  The  distance  from  the  link  trunnion  center 
to  the  steam  edge  of  the  back  port  of  a  locomotive  with  a 
Walschaert  valve  gear  is  very  important;  at  least  it  should 
be  the  same  on  both  sides,  or  the  valve  settter  will  be  obliged 
to  make  corresponding  alterations  in  the  right  and  left  valve 
stem  lengths.  If  the  check  is  made  soon  after  removing  the 
motion  work  from  a  locomotive  there  is  ample  time  to  make 
necessary  alterations  without  delaying  the  valve  setter  later 
on.  The  article  referred  to  on  page  166  describes  a  gage  for 
measuring  this  distance  and  also  indicates  a  method  of 
handling  motion  work  and  valve  gear  parts  through  the  repair 
shop  that  has  speeded  up  the  work  and  made  possible  not 
only  a  greater  output  but  a  better  operating  valve  gear. 

Expressed  in  its  simplest  terms,  the  idea  has  been  to  get 
busy  with  the  repair  work  just  as  soon  as  the  locomotive  was 
stripped,  carefully  checking  all  fundamental  valve  gear  di- 
mensions, making  all  valve  gear  parts  correspond  with  the 
blue  print,  and  getting  those  parts  back  to  the  erecting  shop 
promptly.  With  this  method  locomotives  are  not  delayed  by 
mistakes  found  at  thie  last  minute.  The  valve  gear  parts,  be- 
ing all  standard,  go  ris^ether  quickly  and  easily.  No  exten- 
sive alterations  are  needed  and  the  work  of  the  valve  setter  is 
greatly  facilitated. 


able  machines  of  this  type  have  been  devised  but  have  not 
been  adopted  to  any  considerable  extent  up  to  the  present 
time.  While  the  portable  milling  machines  are  reported  to 
have  given  good  satisfaction,  it  seems  probable  that  the  best 
results  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  grinding  machine. 
After  a  locomotive  has  been  in  service  for  eight  or  ten  months 
without  having  its  shoes  and  wedges  renewed,  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  frame  jaws  will  usually  show  that  they  are 
worn  slightly  out  of  true  and  the  bearing  surface  is  hard- 
ened and  glazed.  In  fact,  the  bearing  surface  of  the  frame 
jaw  has  the  appearance  of  being  almost  casehardened.  The 
hardened  surface  is  very  difficult  to  remove  with  a  file  and 
a  milling  cutter  would  have  to  take  a  cut  sufficiently  deep 
to  get  under  it.  This  difficulty  would  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  a  suitable  grinding  machine.  Such  machines  have 
been  developed  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  extens- 
ively used  in  the  future. 


College    Men 

and 
Railroad  Work 


Locomotive 
Frame 
Jaws 


With    the    increased    weight    of    locomotives    it    has    been 
necessary  to  provide  heavier  driving  boxes  and  much  larger 

bearing  surfaces  between  the  driving 
box  shoes  and  wedges  and  the  frame 
laws.  It  is  not  uncommon  today  to 
find  frame  jaws  6  or  6/^  in.  wide  and 
26  in.  long.  These  jaws  must  be 
maintained  both  square  and  true.  Every  time  the  driving 
wheels  revolve  a  pressure  of  80,000  lb.,  or  even  more,  is 
transmitted  through  the  rods  and  wheels  to  the  frame  jaws. 
A  variation  of  1/64  in.  is  often  sufficient  to  cause  shoe  break- 
age. Any  one  who  has  ever  taken  a  file  and  attempted  to 
straighten  one  of  these  large  frame  jaws  will  admit  that  it  is 
both  a  long  and  tiresome  job.  The  frames  are  composed  of 
tough  steel,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  in  any 
considerable  amount  with  a  file,  and  if  the  frame  is  worn 
out  of  true  as  much  as  1/16  in.,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  ham- 
mer and  chisel  to  chip  the  bearing.  This  again  is  a  time 
consuming  operation. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  frame  jaws  should  be  main- 
tained straight  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  considerable 
saving  could  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a  portable  milling 
machine  or  grinder  to  do  the  work.     Several  successful  port- 


There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  shopmen's  wage  sched- 
ule, which  was  made  effective  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, because  it  does  not  provide  for 
continuing  special  apprenticeship 
courses  for  college  graduates  in  railroad 
shops.  Some  of  the  university  authori- 
ties have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  protest 
against  this  to  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Railroad 
Administration.  One  of  our  correspondents  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  favor  of  the  college  man  in  a  letter  which  was 
published  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  of  January, 
1920,  page  4. 

Why  should  the  college  graduate  be  granted  special  favors  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  railroads  need  him — and  need  him  badly — 
but  why  discourage  those  who  have  not  had  this  special 
training  by  practically  serving  notice  on  them  that  the  college 
man,  by  being  given  special  training,  will  be  rushed  into  the 
more  desirable  official  positions?  On  another  page  we  pub- 
lish data  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  craft  on 
all  of  the  roads  under  federal  control.  If  the  railroads  will 
awaken  to  their  full  responsibility  (and  they  have  fallen  far 
short  of  it)  in  the  matter  of  recruiting  and  training  their 
employees,  the  question  of  the  college  man  in  railroad  service 
will  automatically  solve  itself.  Would  it  not  be  far  better, 
for  instance,  to  give  those  of  the  regular  apprentices  who 
show  marked  ability  along  certain  lines  an  opportunity  to 
take  up  a  technical  course  or  of  adding  to  their  technical 
knowledge  beyond  that  which  is  taught  in  the  ordinary 
apprentice  courses  on  a  road  which  has  a  modem  up-to-date 
course  of  training?  George  M.  Basford  as  far  back  as  1905 
made  the  statement  that  "the  special  training  of  young  men 
from  without  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  for  official  positions, 
is  fundamentally  wrong,  and  furthermore  it  plays  strongly 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  see  men  levelled  into 
classes  and  considered  as  on  uniform  levels  as  to  the  value  of 
service."  The  railroads  need  technically  trained  men — lots 
of  them — but  why  not  go  at  the  task  of  recruiting  them  in  an 
intelligent,  orderly  and  logical  fashion? 

Railroads  will  continue  to  take  college  men  into  their  or- 
ganizations from  outside;  but  these  men  need  not  be  given 
special  privileges.  Let  them  come  into  the  organization  on 
their  ability  and  merits,  and  let  them  demonstrate  their  fitness 
for  official  positions  in  competition  with  others  who  may  have 
less  technical  training.  Do  not  further  handicap  the  ambi- 
tious young  man  in  the  ranks,  but  rather  get  behind  him  and 
help  him  to  overcome  the  handicap  he  already  carries.  Do 
not  lose  sight  also  of  the  fact  that  the  successful  executive 
must  understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  human 
factor;  the  man  developed  from  inside  the  organization  who 
has  had  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  workmen  in  the  formative 
period  of  his  life  may  have  advantages  in  understanding  h  s 
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fellows,  which  if  properly  appreciated  will  give  him  a  big 
advantage,  if  his  technical  training  is  continued,  over  the 
college  man  who  comes  into  the  organization  for  the  first 
time  after  he  has  completed  his  technical  training. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  which  is  part  of  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bas- 
ford's  address  to  the  1905  convention  of  the  Master  Mechan- 
ics' Association:  "For  the  men  and  officials  of  the  future, 
technical  education  is  required,  but  it  must  be  obtained 
while  the  student  otherwise  prepares  himself  for  his  work. 
It  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  his  education  in  the  service, 
and  the  education  must  be  arranged  especially  to  suit  his 
needs.  For  the  engineering  education  he  must  not  be  required 
to  fit  himself  to  existing  schools.  A  new  school  must  be 
developed  specially  for  him.  Instead  of  giving  years  to  sub- 
jects which  are  merely  good  for  mental  training,  he  must 
give  months  to  those  which  he  will  remember.  Moreover,  he 
must  not  separate  himself  from  active  work  and  responsibility 
for  long  periods  in  order  to  attend  school." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  there  is  published  a  communication 
which  calls  attention  to  pending  legislation  making  the  use 

of  the  metric  system  compulsor}'.     The 

Compulsory  author  of  the  letter  sums  up  the  objec- 

Metric  tions  to  the  introduction  of  this  system 

Legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanical 

department  and  his  arguments  against 
its  adoption  should  be  carefully  considered,  as  the  issue  is  one 
which  must  be  met  squarely  when  the  bill  is  introduced  be- 
fore Congress.  Similar  projx)sals  for  requiring  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  have  been  made  before  and  have  been  re- 
jected. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  this 
measure  will  fail  and  that  active  opposition  is  not  necessary. 
The  present  agitation  for  the  metric  system  is  due  to  the  or- 
ganized propaganda  for  the  World  Trade  Club.  It  is  spon- 
sered  by  an  individual  who  has  made  the  metric  system  his 
hobby  and  has  furnished  large  amounts  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  campaign,  which  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  adoption  of  the  metric  units.  Unless  industry  in 
general  makes  known  its  opposition  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, there  is  danger  that  an  active  minorit\"  will  be  able  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  will  be  burdensome 
and  detrimental  to  the  business  of  this  countr}-. 

The  metric  system  has  had  every  opportunity  to  displace 
the  present  system  in  the  United  States.  If  its  merits  were 
as  great  as  the  advocates  of  this  system  claim,  compulsory 
legislation  should  not  be  necessary  to  secure  its  adoption. 
Metric  weights  and  measures  have  been  used  in  France  since 
1793,  and  although  penalties  have  been  imposed  for  the  use 
of  the  system  formerly  in  vogue,  the  old  units  are  in  use  even 
today  in  some  of  the  French  industries.  The  metric  system 
has  been  legal  in  the  United  States  for  many  years,  but  the 
advantages  which  it  possesses  have  not  proved  sufficient  to 
lead  to  the  displacement  of  the  English  units.  One  prominent 
company  which  adopted  the  metric  system  when  the  business 
was  founded  abandoned  it  after  30  years.  Other  industries 
have  had  similar  experiences,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
metric  system  is  used  in  this  country  only  in  scientific  work. 
The  metric  system  has  been  in  use  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  demonstrate  whatever  merits  it  possesses.  The  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  which  have  made  the  use  of  metric 
units  compulsory  proves  that  the  old  units  never  entirely 
disappear,  but  the  metric  units  are  added  to  those  already 
existing,  creating  additional  complication  instead  of  the  sim- 
plicity which  is  claimed  for  the  system.  Railroad  men  should 
realize  the  danger  of  compulsor)'  metric  legislation  and  should 
Tiot  allow  laws  which  would  affect  them  so  directly  to  be 
fassed  without  having  their  protest  heard. 


I.  A.  OBSERVES  ROUNDHOUSE  OPERATION 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Dear   Editor: 

While  Imperial  Government  are  operate  RR,  I.  C.  C.  de- 
tectors no  longer  can  issue  Form  5  invitation  on  hon.  MM, 
so  U.S.R.A.  employ  Jap  detector  as  Shop  detector.  It 
our  august  duty  to  learn  why  former  proud  haughty  RR 
and  MM  find  impossible  to  keep  running  U.S.R.A.  std.  lo- 
comotive and  car. 

In  pursuit  of  duty,  Hon.  Boss  Detector  send  for  me  pes 
haste.  I  execute  double  quick  to  headquarters  and  learn 
Hon.  Boss  much  exercised  for  Green  River  Jet. 

RR  building  new  roundhouse  there,  which  are  not  per- 
form  right.  Jap  detector  empowered  to  find  what  are  wrong 
without  delay. 

Arrive  Green  River  Jet.  Find  engines  standing  emitting 
steam  to  atmosphere,  which  are  ver>'  cold  and  result  in  con- 
densed steam  return  to  earth  like  snow.  Detect  further  find 
loco,  house  situate  on  bank  of  river  which  looks  fine,  but 
it  are  situate  so  close  to  bank,  that  outside  wall  turn  table 
pit  are  in  river.  This  account  for  phenomena  observed 
when  RH  are  approached.  Juice  have  fail  on  motor,  which 
make  it  nice  to  push  90-feet  table  by  hand  when  river  are 
on  one  side. 

Roundhouse  look  out  west,  so  when  doors  open  let  en- 
gine out,  let  wind  in,  which  result  in  economy:  as  do  with- 
out sweep)er. 

Find  machines  all  motor  push,  which  are  good.  How- 
ever, main  transmitter  are  blow  out  on  occasion  visit;  no 
table,  no  machines,  no  pump,  no  water  for  boiler — whole 
damn  works  go  to  hell  fast.  But  RR  demand  engines.  RH 
foreman  tells  them,  "engines  here,  he  are  impotent,  come  get 
em. 

Detect  no  sand;  reason  it  are  froze.  RR  order  when  hot 
climate,  get  it  when  begin  to  be  cold.  No  men  to  unload, 
stand,  freeze  tight,  no  sand.  Picks,  dynamite,  sand  stick 
by  car  like  rock  of  gibralter.  Build  fire  in  car,  thaw  some, 
but  only  one  sand-stove  to  dry  sand.  RH  foreman,  swear, 
say,  "take  sand  to  stick  by  job." 

Report  back  Hon.  Boss,  Green  River  Jet.  all  right,  if 
build  right.  Advise  he  send  chief  shop  line-drawer  to  op- 
erate. Ino   .\msura. 


EXHAUST   NOZZLE  AREAS 

^"^^  Chicago.  III. 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  designing  the  essential  features  of  a  locomotive  on  the 
horsepower  basis,  the  boiler  pressure  and  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinders  can  be  inversely  varied  without  affecting  the  re- 
sult. To  illustrate  the  point,  the  diagram  herewith  shows 
two  locomotives  having  the  same  boiler,  but  by  reason  of 
using  different  pressures  the  cylinders  have  different  diam- 
eters. The  tractive  effort,  speed  and  power  remain  unaffected 
— the  two  machines  are  equal. 

The  amount  of  fuel  burned  and  the  water  evaporated  pro- 
duce a  constant  volume  of  products  for  ejection  through  the 
stack,  which  of  course  remains  unaltered,  being  designed  on 
the  basis  of  horsepower. 

The  function  of  the  exhaust  jet  is  to  eject  through  this 
fixed  size  of  stack  a  definite  bulk  and  pressure  of  used  ma- 
terial. A  logical  step  is  to  make  the  exhaust  nozzle  size  con- 
stant. In  its  cour.^  from  the  boiler  to  the  nozzle  tip  the 
steam  has  been  subject  to  equal  losses  from  expansion,  cool- 
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ing,  etc.  It"  it  flows  out  at  a  constant  pressure  it  performs 
a  constant  amount  of  work  in  clearing  the  smoke  box,  pro- 
ducing combustion.  This  would  normally  produce  different 
back  pressures  in  the  cylinders,  the  higher  in  the  smaller 
cylinder  and  a  lower  pressure  as  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
increases. 

If  now  having  laid  down  the  prime  idea,  we  admit  that 
modifications  should  be,  or  would  be  introduced  in  practice, 
we  still  have  little  rea.son  to  believe  that  such  a  difference  as 
exists  under  the  present  method  (shown  on  the  sketch — 
5  3/16  and  5^  in.  diameter)  would  be  required  to  accom- 
modate them. 

This   is   not   a   proposition    to   increase   nozzle   sizes.      It 
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It  would  rather  seem  wise  to  accept  the  average  of  the  pres- 
ent practice  calculated  on  this  new  basis  as  the  foundation. 
The  verj'  considerable  increase  in  size  found  practicable  in 
tests  not  long  since  is  consistent  with  this  method.  Just  as 
reasonably  would  a  reduction  in  size  for  other  locomotives 
follow  and  benefit  be  expected.  Averaging  present  practice 
would  have: 

61  hp.  per  square  inch   nozzle   area  for    1,200-hp.  boiler. 

69J4  hp.  per  square  inch  nozzle  area  for  2,000-hp.  boiler. 

76%  hp.  per  square  inch   nozzle  area  for  2,800-hp.  boiler. 

79^  hp.  per  square  inch  nozzle  area  for  3,200-hp.  boiler. 

Thus  a  starting  point  could  be  established.  So  far  as  is 
known  no  practical  systematic  test  of  this  plan  has  been 
made,  but  this  idea  is  presented  in  the  belief  that  it  has 
legitimate  interest  for  builders  and  users  of  locomotives. 

S.  C.  Frank. 


COMPULSORY  METRIC  LEGISLATION 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Do  the  readers  of  your  magazine  fully  realize  the  effort 
being  made  lx)th  in  this  country  and  in  England  to  make  the 
use  of  the  metric  system   (the  gram-meter-liter  system)   of 
weights  and  measures  compulsory?     A  live,  active  organiza- 
tion is  behind  the  movement,  and  so  effectively  has  it  worked 
that  legislation  is  already  pending  both  in  our  own  National 
Congress  and  in  the  British  Parliament  which,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  not  only  make  the  decimal  or  metric  system 
standard  but  will  prohibit  the  use  of  our  present  system. 
From  organized  headquarters  circulars  are  being  sent  out  by 
the  advocates  of  this  legislation,  urging  the  recipients  of  this 
literature  to  immediately  write  their  Congressmen,  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  President  Wilson, 
Lloyd  George  and  the  British  Parliament  endorsing  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  in  order  (so  they  claim)   "that  America 
and  the  English-speaking  people  in  general  may  keep  pace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world"  and  our  industrial  development 
be  no  longer  hindered  by  what  they  term  "an  antiquated 
jumble  of  weights  and  measures  deliberately  fastened  upon 
us  by  Germany."    So  active  have  the  champions  of  the  metric 
system  been  that  unless  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  change 
awaken  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  there  is  great 


danger  of  this  legislation  being  passed  before  those  most 
vitally  concerned  really  know  what  is  going  on. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
either  system.  We  are  willing  to  admit  even  that  were  we 
back  to  the  days  of  creation  or  even  to  the  beginning  of  our 
present  industrial  development  we  might  favor  the  decimal 
system  as  being  slightly  superior  to  the  system  now  in  use. 
But  the  question  of  changing  at  this  stage  of  the  game  to 
any  system,  no  matter  how  superior  it  might  be,  is  a  very 
different  proposition  and  involves  such  serious  consequences 
that  we  belieTe  it  merits  most  careful  consideration. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  a  handful  of  college  professors,  or  a 
World  Trade  Club  with  no  financial  interests  involved,  or 
possibly  with  an  axe  to  grind,  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  a 
world  standard  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  to  try  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  system  now  in  use;  but  before  deciding 
to  follow  their  advice  it  is  well  to  consider  the  disastrous 
effects  that  would  follow  any  attempt  to  change  from  one 
system  to  another. 

Industry  would  be  demoralized.  Every  machine  for  mak- 
ing a  bolt  or  nut.  a  tap  or  a  die  would  have  to  be  redesigned. 
Likewise  the  machines  used  in  the  making  of  other  machines. 
Every  specification  for  a  locomotive  or  car,  an  automobile  or 
power  plant  must  be  changed.  Boilers  and  cylinders  must 
be  redesigned.  Pressures  in  pounds  per  square  inch  must 
be  converted  to  grams  per  square  centimeter.  In  fact,  every 
device  entering  into  the  construction  or  repair  of  anything 
of  a  mechanical  nature  must  be  redesigned  to  conform  to 
the  new  standard.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  which  would 
cause  the  worst  jumble,  to  make  the  change  instantly  or  gradu- 
ally, but  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  make  such  a 
change  instantly.  If  the  change  were  made  gradually,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition  we  would  be  confronted  with  the 
encumbrance  of  two  sets  of  standards,  some  parts  being  made 
by  one  and  possibly  its  corresponding  part  by  the  other  sys- 
tem. The  theorist  may  tell  you  that  the  actual  sizes  need 
not  be  changed  but  only  the  terms  used  to  designate  the 
dimensions,  but  any  mechanic  knows  the  serious  conse- 
quences that  would  arise  from  trying  to  fit  one  part  designed 
by  one  system  with  another  designed  according  to  a  different 
system,  having  no  exact  equivalent  to  any  unit  in  the  first 
system. 

Moreover,  ever)-  drawing,  or  tracing,  ar  blue  print  would 
have  to  be  changed  and  most  of  them  scrapped.  Do  you 
realize  how  serious  this  phase  alone  would  be?  Text  books 
and  reference  lxx)ks  and  file  copies  of  many  magazine  articles 
would  become  obsolete.  What  a  jumbled  mess  it  would  all 
he! 

Workmen  would  have  to  be  re-educated.  Through  years 
of  training  and  experience  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
our  present  system.  To  discard  this  and  replace  it  with  any 
other  system,  even  though  slightly  superior,  would  greatly 
impair  the  efficiency  of  our  shop  forces  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tion to  come.  The  mechanic  must  not  only  be  able  to  use 
the  standard  system  of  measurements,  but  must  be  able  to 
think  m  terms  of  them;  otherwise  we  cannot  expect  him  to 
greatly  further  the  progress  of  industrial  development. 

Surely  no  arbitrar}-  legislation  should  be  enacted  without 
the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  those  most  vitally  con- 
cerned in  our  industrial  welfare.  It  is  easier  to  scramble  tlie 
eggs  than  to  unscramble  them,  as  politicians  and  railroai 
men  have  found  out.  We  are  living  in  an  industrial  age — 
an  age  wherein  greater  achievements  have  been  made  than 
in  all  the  preceding  days  of  history.  But  we  are  just  at  the 
beginning.  Surely  we  should  not  swap  horses  in  midstream, 
unless  this  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  What  group 
of  men  are  more  vitally  interested  or  more  competent  to  pa^s 
on  this  question  than  your  readers?  What  do  you  think 
about  the  proposition?  >^ 

A  Conservative. 


Advantages  of  Stoker  Fired  Locomotives* 

Stokers   a     Necessity    on    Large   Modern    Power 
Slack    Coal    or   Screenings  Not   Economical  Fuel 

BY  D.  F.  CRAWFORD 
Vice-President,  Locomotive  Stoker  Company 


AS  there  are  approximately  5,000  mechanically  fired  loco- 
motives in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
consider  three  questions :  First,  what  led  to  the  intro- 
duction and  continued  application  of  locomotive  stokers  ?  Sec- 
ond, what  has  the  experience  gained  during  their  development 
and  use  indicated?  Third,  what  are  the  questions  brought 
about  by  their  introduction,  which  must  be  considered  by  the 
railway  officers? 

My  statement  to  the  convention  of  the  Master  Mechanics 
Association  in  1913  contains  an  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion. "The  development  of  the  locomotive  stoker  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  was  brought  about  by  a  desire  to  get 
more  tons  per  train  over  the  road.     I  had  observed  in  the 
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Fig.  1.  Relation  of  Tractive  Effort  and  Tons  per  Train  to  Wages 
per  Ton  Mile  (1914  Rates  Applied  to  Various  Classes  of 
Locomotives). 

aimual  reports  of  many  of  the  railroads,  the  tons  of  train 
hauled  per  pound  of  tractive  power  was  decreasing  as  the 
engines  grew  large.  I  found  that  locomotjves  that  were  20 
per  cent  larger  than  other  locomotives  were  hauling  the  same 
trains  as  the  smaller  ones  and  were  not  realizing  the  full 
20  per  cent  additional  tractive  power  that  the  locomotives 
had.  The  stoker  problem  to  me  was  one  of  decreasing  operat- 
ing expenses  by  increasing  the  train  load  for  each  unit  on 
which  we  had  to  pay  interest  and  maintenance  charges." 

C.  D.  Young,  after  consideration  of  certain  locomotive 
tests,  stated:  "If  we  use  6,000  lb.  of  coal,  and  this  locomo- 
Tive  is  capable  of  burning  10,000  lb.  per  hour,  or  say,  if  a 
fireman  will  fire  6,000  lb.  per  hour,  and  the  locomotive  is 
capable  of  burning  10,000  lb.  with  a  stoker,  it  is  then  pos- 
sible for  you  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  that  locomotive  with 
the  stoker,  whereas  you  do  not  come  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  output  with  the  fireman." 

These  statements  made  in  1913  are  of  equal  value  and 
importance  in  1919,  and  after  all  are  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  the  existence  of  the  locomotive  stoker.  While  what 
we  regard  as  large  locomotives  were  in  limited  use  before 
the  advent  of  the  stoker,  its  development  and  application  has 


and  will  permit  more  full  utilization  of  the  capital  invested 
both  in  the  locomotive  and  in  the  permanent  way  through  in- 
creases m  tormage  and  speed. 

Stokers  Reduce  Transportation  Costs 

The  expense  of  moving  freight  does  not  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  train,  and  therefore  the  larger  the 
train  the  lower  the  cost  per  ton  mile.  Among  the  items  which 
may  be  considered  as  decreasing  in  cost  per  ton  mile  in  some 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  tons  per  train  are  fuel  costs, 
(which  amount  to  9.85  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses)  crew's 
wages,  equipment,  track  structure  and  signal  maintenance, 
as  well  as  certain  other  fixed  and  operating  charges. 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  large  locMDOtives  on  a 
given  division  operated  to  their  capacity  (which  the  mechani- 
cal stoker  makes  possible)  is  shown  by  the  curve  in  Fig. 
1 ,  in  which  the  crew's  wages  per  ton  mile  are  shown  in  con- 
parison  with  the  revenue  tons  per  train.  This  indicates 
the  results  that  may  be  expected  by  the  use  of  locomotives 
of  various  capacities. 

That  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  coal  used 
per  ton  mile  and  the  revenue  tons  per  train,  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  diagram  in  Fig.  2,  which  shows  the  coal  used  per 
ton  mile  for  the  various  weights  of  train  for  nineteen  rail- 
roads in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  this  information 
being  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  railroads  in- 
eluded.    Notwithstanding  the  wide  variation  in  traffic,  operat- 
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on  Typical    Roads 

ing,  grade  and  equipment  conditions  and  the  quality  of  the 
fuels  used,  the  fact  that  increased  train  loading  brings  a 
decrease  in  fuel  per  ton  mile  is  substantiated. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  state  in  a  few  words  just  what 
the  use  of  locomotives  of  large  capacity  has  meant  to  those 
making  use  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country, 
but,  by  their  use  the  average  revenue  tons  per  train  in  the 
United  States  was  increased  from  176  tons  in  1888  to  357 
tons  in  1907,  and  620  tons  in  1917. 
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This  increase  in  the  amount  of  traffic  moved  by 
unit  permitted  the  results  disclosed  below: 

Cost  of  Fuel 
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'Information   not  available. 

tEstimated  from  the  price  of  coal  in  various  districts  as  «et  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  is  a  conservative  figure  for  the  average  cost  to  the 
railways. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  1917  the  price  of  coal  is 
shown  as  nearly  double  that  in  1907,  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton 
mile  was  practically  the  same,  and  when  the  price  is  equated 
to  that  of  1907,  the  decreased  cost  per  ton  mile  given  shows 
conclusively  that  a  smaller  amount  was  used. 

Heavy  Train  Loading  Increases  Track  Capacity 

Another  important  reason  for  the  use  of  locomotives  of 
the  capacity  made  available  by  mechanical  firing  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  units  or  trains  required  to  handle 
a  given  traffic. 

About  five  years  ago  querj'  was  made  as  to  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  if  the  traffic  of  a  given  railway  system  in 
the  year  1912  had  been  moved  in  equipment  of  the  capacity 
that  had  been  used  in  1903.  Of  course,  in  making  the  cal- 
culations for  the  reply,  some  factors  had  to  be  assumed;  the 
conclusions  at  least  indicate  the  propriety  of  the  increase  in 
capacity  of  both  locomotives  and  cars. 

While  a  larger  number  of  the  smaller  locomotives  and 
cars  would  be  required,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  units  or 
trains  needed  so  increased  the  traffic  density  that,  to  make 
the  movement  with  the  same  degree  of  promptness  as  ex- 
isted in  the  latter  year,  the  cost  of  providing  additional 
track  facilities  far  outweighed  the  cost  of  the  additional 
equipment.  As  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  a  mechanical  stoker 
that  the  posssibilities  of  large  locomotives  may  l)e  realized, 
the  information  given  above  becomes  the  reason  not  only 
for  their  development  but  for  their  more  general  application. 

Stokers    Eliminate    Necessity    for    Two    Firemen    on    Large 

Engines 

In  1903,  with  locomotives  of  about  40,000  lb.  tractive- 
force  and  50  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area,  from  time  to  time  com- 
plaints were  received  from  the  firemen  regarding  their  ardu- 
ous work,  and  frequently  men  left  the  railroad  service,  pre- 
ferring to  seek  a  more  congenial  occupation.  This,  of 
course,  embarrassed  the  service,  as  at  times  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  sufficient  men  to  supply  the  demands,  and  I  well 
remember  the  concern  of  those  responsible  on  account  of 
the  large  turn  over  and  its  effect  on  the  operations.  As  the 
size  of  the  locomotives  continued  to  increase,  the  difficulties 
and  complaints  grew  apace,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
climax  occurred  in  1912,  when  the  firemen  in  the  Eastern 
Wage  Application  demanded  two  firemen  on  locomotives 
weighing  over  200,000  lb.  on  the  driving  wheels. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  several  types  of  mechanical 
stokers  had  been  built  and  put  in  service,  but  were  regarded 
by  both  the  railway  officers  and  employees  as  rather  more 
than  less  in  the  experimental  stage.  Nevertheless  such  was 
the  confidence  of  some  railway  officers  in  the  stoker  that 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  commercial  application 
of  the  device  was  made  in  1910.  Since  that  time  the  number 
applied  per  year  has  gradually  increased  to  the  total  of 
5,000  in  use  on  the  locomotives  of  at  least  71  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States. 

Assuming  that  120  lb.  of  coal  per  sq.   ft.  of  grate  per 
hour  is  required  to  obtain  the  capacity  of  the  locomotives, 


the  average  coal  rate  for  t3pical  stoker-fired  engines  woul,' 
be  as  follows: 

^'^f ''°  p. 'jrate   70.5  s.].   ft.  Coal  per  hour     8  460  II 

^f '  ^,,  P^     trate  83.0  sq.   ft.  Coal  per  hour     9.960    ' 

'^'*''^*«     tirate  89.:  sq.   ft.  Coal  per  hour   10,704  1' 

Evidently  some  locomotives  of  these  dimensions  are  worke(' 
below  the  capacity  suggested  by  the  builders'  formula  o; 
120  lb.  of  coal  per  .square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour,  oi 
certainly  there  would  be  more  stokers  in  use. 

Even  if  half  the  amounts  of  coal  per  hour  given  abov 
were  to  be  fired  by  hand   for  any   considerable  length  oi 
time,  it  is  probable  that  the  limit  of  endurance  of  the  men 
especially  during  the  warm  seasons,  would  be  approachec 
and  therefore  the  stoker  will  afford  the  required  relief  an;. 
will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  second  fireman  so  fre- 
quently requested.     In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in 
time  the  stoker  will  be  preferred,  as  by  the  use  of  the  stoker 
the  period  elapsing  from  employment  to  promotion  to  engine- 
man  will  not  be  increased,  which  would  be  the  case  were  a 
second  fireman  employed  on  all  locomotives. 

Fuel  Economy  and  Stoker  Firing 

As  it  is  evident  that  only  the  furnace  efficiency  is  af- 
fected, whether  a  boiler  is  fired  manually  or  mechanically, 
many  of  the  tests  of  stoker-fired  locomotives  which  have  been 
made,  must  be  disregarded,  as  the  results  obtained  clearh 
indicate  failure  to  differentiate  between  furnace,  boiler  and 
engine  efficiency. 

Indeed,  I  can  only  conceive  of  one  reason  why  under 
equivalent  draft,  structural  and  adjustment  conditions  a 
manually  fired  furnace  should  show  a  better  performance 
than  a  mechanically  fired  furnace.  That  is,  that  firemen 
might  be  able  to  more  accurately  distribute  the  fuel,  supply- 
ing the  fresh  coal  exactly  to  the  points  on  the  grate  required, 
as  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  fire,  and  I  can  only  thin!. 
of  one  reason  why  the  mechanically  fired  furnace  should 
give  the  better  results,  namely,  it  is  unnecessary  to  so  fre- 
quently open  and  close  the  furnace  door,  permitting  a  more- 
uniform  fire-box  temperature  to  be  maintained. 

It  is  probable  that  in  locomotive  practice  each  of  theso 
theoretical  advantages  offsets  the  other,  especially  at  combu- 
tion  rates  approaching  the  limits  of  manual  firing,  beyond 
which   the  mechanical   device  is   superior,   due  to  the   fact 
that  accurate  distribution  can  no  longer  be  made. 

Ihe  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  depends 
on  the  amount  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour  rather  tfian  whether  the  furnace  is  fed  manually  or 
by  a  mechanical  device.  As  the  stoker  is  applied  for  the 
sole  purpose  /of  amplifying  the  output  of  the  locomotive  b}- 
causing  more  coal  to  give  up  the  power  contained  therein,  it 
follows  that  the  evaporation  rate  will  decrease  in  proportion 
to  the  combustion  rate  oJjtained. 

The  coal  consumed  per  gross  ton  mile  cannot  be  consid- 
ered an  accurate  measure  of  the  difference  between  mechani- 
cal and  manual  firing,  as  not  only  are  the  efficiencies  of  tlu' 
boiler  and  engine  variable  factors,  but  the  resistance  of 
the  train  as  determined  by  the  number  and  weight  of  the 
cars  must  be  given  consideration. 

The  unit  ton  miles,  while  sufficient  for  rough  compari- 
sons, should  not  be  depended  upon  when  definite  informa- 
tion is  required. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  pounds  of  coal  per  indicator 
horsepower  hour,  also  involves  the  performance  of  the  cylin- 
ders, Ijy  careful  selection  of  the  locomotives,  as  to  similarit^ 
in  engine  conditions,  this  unit  may  be  regarded  as  fairb 
valuable  in  making  compari.'ions. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  3   shows  the  results  of  some  testi 
where   the   information   obtained    is   compared   on   the   la.>^: 
mentioned  basis.     It  will  be  moted  that  for  the  higher  rate 
of  combustion,  and  consequently  lower  boiler  efficiency,  th 
curves  indicate  that  the  coal  consumption  per  indicated  horse 
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]X)wer  hour  favors  the  stoker-fired  locomotive,  also  that  when 
.-superheated  steam  is  used  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
favor  of  the  mechanically  fired  locomotive.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  excellent  results  shown  were  obtained  by 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  about  10 
per  cent,  as  it  was  found  that  with  the  stoker  this  could  be 
done  on  account  of  the  ample  steam  supply.  Indeed  further 
experiments    justified    further    increasing    the    diameter    of 


Locomotive  No.l  J*  Hand  Ff'rect,  Safurafecf      ^ 
M                2  a*       »         H  Superheaier,  24  Cyf. 
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K                 4  o«      »          ,      Safurated 
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3.000       4.000       S.0O0       6.000        7,000       8.000       9,000 
Pounds  Dry  Coal  Per  Hour  Mauling  Train. 

Fig.   3.     Comparison   of   Coal    Used    per    Indicated    Horsepower   Hour 
with   Hand   and   Stoker   Firing 

the  cylinders  equal  to  about  17  per  cent,  with  a  proportion- 
ate gain  in  hauling  capacity. 

A  possible  increase  of  1 7  per  cent  in  the  earnings  per  train 
mile  is  surely  sufficient  to  be  attractive  to  those  responsible 


The  tabulation  gives  the  results  obtained  on  some  tests 
made  to  develop  the  facts.  It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  the 
difference  when  the  locomotive  is  doing  the  same  work  is  22 
per  cent. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  are  really  very  few 
experienced  stoker  firemen?  Why  should  you  expect  the 
same  results  from  inexperienced  stoker  firemen  that  you  ob- 
tain from  experienced  hand  firemen?  When  tests  with 
firemen  of  equal  skill  handling  the  stoker  and  the  -hovel 
show  that  more  coal  is  being  used  on  the  mechanically  fired 
locOTnotives,  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  are  getting  a  re- 
turn for  it  either  in  increased  tonnage  or  increased  speed. 

Steam  Jets  Increase  Boiler  Efficiency 

Four  of  the  six  types  pf  stokers  for  locomotives  now  in 
service  use  steam  jets  to  project  the  coal  into  the  fire-lx)x. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the 
fire-box  for  this  purpose  results  in  decreased  evaporative 
efficiency.  Just  what  has  led  to  these  statements,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand,  as  ver}-  early  in  my  railroad  experience 
I  was  informed  as  to  the  desirability  of  whetting  the  coal  to 


EFFECT 

OF   STEAM  JETS   OX    EVAPORATION 

WITHOUT    BRICK    AKCH. 

Coal  fired  per  hour 

Steam  through  jets.  lb. 

K 

Test 

Sq.  ft. 

•                                                                               ^ 

Equiv. 

I'er  cent 
lb.  steam 

No. 

Total 

grate 

Per  minute      Per  hour 

evap.  lb. 

to  lb.  coal 

79 

2,025 

69.5 

7.56                 453.6 

8.7 

2J.3 

80 

1,786 

61.3 

12.97                778.2 

9.8 

43.5 

81 

827 

62.7 

0                         0 

9.3 

0.0 

82 

1,961 

67.3 

13.78                826.8 

8.9 

42.0 

83 

1,961 

67.3 

17.64              1.058.4 

WITH    BRICK    ARCH 

9.1 

54.0 

Coal  fire 

d  per  hour 

Steam  through  jets,  lb. 

Equiv. 
evap.  lb. 

Test 

No. 

Total 

Sq.  ft. 
grate 

Per  minute      Per  hour 

Per  cent 

lb.  steam 

to  lb.  coal 

84 

1,820 

62.4 

17.64              1,058.4 

9.7 

58.5 

85 

1,692 

58.0 

7.56                 453.6 

10.4 

"6  6 

86 

1,811 

62.1 

0                         0 

9.^ 

00 

87 

1,784 

61.2 

13.78                 826.8 

9.5 

46.2 

Speed 

-12  M. 

P. 

H.— Full 

throttle — 25  per  cent  cut 

off. 

improve  the  combustion,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
wide  use  of  steam  jets  in  stationary  boilers,  especially  those 
equipped  with  certain  types  of  mechanical  stokers. 

In  1912  and  1913  tests  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  General  Managers  A.ssociation  of  Chicago  to  determine 


RESULTS   OBTAINED    WITH    EXPERIENCED   AND   INEXPERIENCED   FIREMEN    (HAND-FIRING)  - 

Trials  of  Coal — Chicago  District 

All  Tests  at  80  r.  p.  m.,— 14.66  m.  p.  h.— 25  per  cent  cut-off.     Length  of  each  test,  two  hours 

Average                          ^      ,         ,                          „      ,  Steam  lost  \veraee 

Coal                                                             boiler  pressure                    Total^  coal                          Total  water  at  safety  valve  smoke  j)er  cent          Hricfc 

Ex.                 Inex.                 Ex.                 Inex.              Ex.                Inex.  '      Ex.                Inex.^  '       F^^  i^ZP     ^'^'''' 

Macoupin    199.5             198.7             6.528             7,737         19,145           38,571  0                    144  V)  ao          v 

Williamson 205.8              205.4              5.762             5,568          39,727           41.482  174                 678  ^4  5^              .."* 

Williamson    204.5               204.8              5.970             6,284          42,874           43,457  504              2  992  "l4  i«            a     u 

Sangamon   '.        205.1              142.6              5,897            *2,887         40,077          '16,436  0                     0  IR  5?              >. 

Green   206.0             204.3              5,264             6,442         41,052           41,042  154              1344  R  ot 

Vermillion,    111 .' 40,557           44,519  304              4',S04  22  U 

Vigo   204.5             203.8             5,480             6,057         39,782           40,807  532                318  20  ^5 

Vermillion,    Ind 205.4              203.2              5,445              6,676          40,874           42,534  78                 288  16  9b 

Sullivan 203.2              203.2              5,557             8,192          39,514           42,734  0                  2  338  2R  ^  ?* 

Saline   206.0              204.3             4,908              7,263          40,232           42,826  556              3  132  94  12 

Marion     205.0              184.1              6,146              7,832          40,005            35,393  240                '652  14  30 

Total    2,044.1          2,016.3           56,824           69,306       403,762         413,365  2,542'           1M90  '          2OO  ~        334          '. 

Average     204.4              201.6              5,682             6,931         40.376           41.337  254              1,639  20  33.4          f777 

Percent,  excess 22.0            541.3  g-  q                ' 

Ex. — Experienced    fireman.      Inex. — Inexperienced    fireman.      *  One    hour  test. 

In  the   total  and  averages,  the   figures  for   Sangamon   coal   have  intentionally  been  omitted,  as  two  inexperienced   firemen   failed  to  maintain  the 
boiler  pressure   on   a  one-hour   test. 


for  the  financial  results  of  railway  operations  and  to  justify 
the  application  of  a  device  which  permits  such  conditions. 

Fuel  Economy  Depends  on  the  Fireman 

How  many  of  us  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
effect  in  coal  consumption  of  inexperienced  firemen? 


the  effect  of  steam  jets  on  the  amount  of  ^moke  emitted  from 
a  locomotive,  and  of  coursfe  one  of  the  factors  was  the  effect 
on  fuel  economy.  ^ 

From  the  results  of  these  tests  published  in  the  .\merican 
Railway  Master  Mechanics  Association,  the  data  shown  in 
the  tabulation  was  obtained.     The  data  is  supplemented  by 
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the  following  statement:  "The  tabulated  results  of  the 
efficiency  tests  with  Pennsylvania  Gas  Coal  (Tests  Nos. 
2500-79  to  2500-87)  with  and  without  the  jets  are  plotted. 
The  curves  show  that  a  reduction  of  smoke  results  in  an  m- 
creased  equivalent  evaporation,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  efficiency  and  economy  with  or  without  the  brick  arch, 
showing  that  the  steam  jet  tubes  make  for  improved  com- 
bustion and  economy  rather  than  simply  to  "whitewash  the 
smoke." 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  I  do  not  think  for  the 
present  at  least  we  need  be  concerned  as  to  the  deleterious 
effect  of  using  steam  jets  for  projecting  the  fuel  into  the  fire- 
box, for  if  the  use  of  as  much  as  1 ,000  lb.  of  steam  per  hour 
with  2,000  lb.  of  coal  per  hour  does  not  result  in  reduced 
economy,  certainly  the  introduction  of  from  300  to  500  lb. 
of  steam  per  hour  into  a  fire  of  5,000  to  7,000  lb.  of  coal 
per  hour  will  not  adversely  affect  either  the  evaporation  or 
the  annual  balance  sheet  of  the  railways  using  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Slack  Coal  Not  Economical 

We  all  appreciate  that  one  of  the  arguments  for  tlie 
introfduction  of  the  locomotive  stoker  was  the  possibility  of 
using  the  less  expensive  grade  of  coal  known  as  screenings 
or  slack  coal,  and  consequently  a  number  of  stokers  especially 
adapted  for  its  use  were  installed. 

Of  course  it  was  expected  that  the  decreased  cost  per 
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ton  would  offset  the  increased  consumption,  but  the  practical 
difficulty  not  only  of  supplying  the  special  coal,  but  the 
necessity  of  carrying  two  kinds  of  coal  at  coaling  stations, 
one  for  hand  and  one  for  stoker-fired  locomotives,  indicated 
the  advantage  of  a  stoker  so  arranged  that  it  would  handle 
run  of  mine  or  even  lumps  by  breaking  it  to  a  suitable  size 
on  the  locomotive. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  more  important  reason  foi 
avoiding  the  use  of  screenings  or  coal  of  small  size  than  the 
inconvenience  of  providing  it  prepared  or  crushing  it  at 
the  coaling  stations.  That  is,  the  question  of  quantity  of 
fuel  used. 

Some  comparative  tests  were  recently  made  on  stoker-fired 
locomotives.  On  one  series  of  tests,  coal  which  would  pass 
through  a  two-inch  screen  was  used,  and  the  other  series 
made  with  coal  which  would  pass  through  a  6-inch,  but 


over  a  2-inch  screen,  in  the  latter  case  the  larger  lumps 
being  reduced  by  the  breaker  in  the  stoker  conveying  mech- 
anism. The  advantage  obtained  in  using  the  larger  coal  is 
apparent  and  amounted  to  over  1 5  per  cent. 

The  principal  cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  decreased  efficiency 
of  the  finer  coal  is  the  loss  due  to  the  unburned  coal  being 
thrown  out  of  the  stack.  The  amount  of  this  loss  of  course 
depend  upon  the  rate  of  firing  and  the  relative  fineness  of 
the  coal.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  4  shows  only  the  relation 
between  the  stack  losses  and  the  rate  of  firing. 

The  stack  losses,  which  run  as  high  as  15  to  20  per  cejit 
of  the  coal  fired,  have  no  other  relation  to  the  method  of  firing 
except  that  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  fire  at  higher  rates 
mechanically  than  manually. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stoker  is  a  mechanical 
device;  that  it  will  only  do  what  a  human  being  makes  it  do; 
that  it  cannot  tolerate  neglect.  If  it  is  properly  inspected, 
lubricated,  maintained  and  operated,  it  will  add  to  the  earn- 
ings of  the  railroads,  the  comfort  of  the  employees  and  banish 
troubles  due  to  engines  not  steaming. 


DRIVING  BOX  LINER 

BY  A.  G.  JOHNSON 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Duluth  &  Iron  Range 

The  difficulty  of  securing  a  driving  box  liner  that  can  be 
cheaply  made,  easily  installed,  and  that  will  give  efficient 
service,  has  given  railroad  mechanical  men  considerable 
trouble.  At  one  time  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  used  rolled 
brass  liners  fitted  into  the  driving  boxes.  After  this  method 
had  been  used  for  some  time  the  practice  was  adopted  of 
grooving  the  driving  box  faces  and  drilling  anchor  holes,  then 
sending  the  boxes  to  the  foundry,  where  they  were  laid  level 
and  moulded  clay  placed  around  the  groove,  the  brass  being 
cast  in  thick  enough  to  leave  plenty  of  stock  for  finish- 
ing. The  boxes  were  then  returned  to  the  machine  shop  and 
planed  down  to  the  required  thickness.  This  method  made 
a  good  job,  but  was  found  to  be  too  expensive  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  material  and  the  amount  of  labor  required. 

Eventually  this  method  was  abandoned  and  on  the  larger 
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boxes,  where  there  is  stock  enough,  the  face  of  the  box  is 
grooved  and  ^-in.  holes  bored  through  the  face.  Fibre  lin- 
ers held  in  place  with  brass  plugs  driven  tightly  in  the  Va- 
in.  holes  solved  the  problem.  The  application  of  these  lin- 
ers is  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  shape  of  the  liner  is  laid 
off  on  the  fibre  sheet  and  sawed  out  on  the  band  saw,  so  that 
it  requires  no  extra  fitting,  making  a  very  cheap  job  and 
one  that  gives  more  mileage  than  the  brass  liner,  at  about 
one-third  the  first  cost. 


Scientific  Development  of  the  Locomotive' 

Means  of  Securing  Higher  Efficiency  in  the  Genera- 
tion, Distribution  and  the  Utilization  of  the  Steam 

BY  JOHN  E.  MUHLFELD 


PART  a 


IN  relation  to  boiler  feed  water,  observations  and  experi- 
ments indicate  that  any  scale  porous  to  water  has  little 
effect  on  boiler  economy.  However,  such  scale  when  dried 
out  or  hardened  next  to  the  metal  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  as  usually  occurs  when  boilers  are  forced,  will 
not  only  become  an  excellent  heat  insulator  and  cause  a  heat 
loss  of  about  10  per  cent  when  y^  in.  thick,  but  it  exposes 
the  sheets  and  staybolts  to  overheating  and  "mud  burning," 
with  resulting  leakage  and  shopping  for  repairs  and  clean- 
ing. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  size  of  locomotive  boilers  and 
the  high  ratings  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  importance 
of  purifying  unsuitable  water  to  prevent  incrustation,  corro- 
sion, leakage  and  burning,  as  well  as  to  eliminate  delays  and 
cost  of  cleaning,  repairing  and  extra  fuel  consumed,  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Boiler   Feedwater   Purifying 

When  an  adequate  and  suitable  supply  of  boiler  feed- 
water  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  usual  sources,  then  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  available  unsuitable  water  becomes 
necessary  by  settling;  filtration;  chemical  treatment  in  treat- 
ing plants,  supply  tanks  or  tenders;  or,  in  the  case  of  sus- 
pended matter  and  carbonates,  by  partial  purification  in  a 
combination  open  and  closed  type  of  exhaust-steam  feedwater 
heater  on  the  locomotive. 

While  the  supplying  of  suitable  natural  or  treated  boiler 
water  to  the  locomotive  tender  is  the  most  satisfactory  and 
economical  method,  in  the  absence  of  such  the  tender  treat- 
ment or  feedwater-purification  method  will  be  an  improve- 
ment over  feeding  the  raw  water  into  the  boiler  without 
treatment,  or  attempting  to  treat  it  in  the  boiler. 

Fuel 

The  principal  fuels  now  used  in  steam  locomotives  are  the 
commercial  grades  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  and 
fuel  oil. 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  fuel  now  used  by  steam  loco- 
motives, more  general  attention  is  being  given  to  its  proper 
preparation  for  the  class  of  service  to  be  performed  and  the 
method  of  firing  to'^^fee  followed,  before  it  is  supplied  to  ten- 
ders. However,  the  fkeJors  of  kind  and  size  of  coal  and 
method  of  firing  must  each  be  carefully  considered  and  co- 
ordinated in  order  to  insure  the  best  results. 

Combustion 

The  capacity  of  the  average  steam-locomotive  boiler  is 
dependent  upon  the  activity,  temperature  and  radiation  of 
combustion,  which  in  turn  are  usually  controlled  by  the 
limitations  of  combustion  when  fuel  is  burned  on  grates,  the 
furnace  volume  and  evaporating  surfaces,  the  length  of  the 
boiler  flues,  tubes  and  bafflewall  arrangement,  and  the  draft, 
and  not  so  much  upon  the  inability  of  the  evaporating  and 
superheating  surfaces  to  absorb  the  heat. 

The  combustion  rate  generally  follows  the  increase  in 
draft  until  about  100  lb.  of  bituminous  and  about  50  lb. 
of  anthracite  coal  are  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  area. 

*The  first  section  of  Mr.  Muhlfeld's  paper,  which  was  presented  at  tlie 
-'nmial  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Engineers,  appeared  in  the 
January  issue   of  the  Raihoay  Mechanical  Engineer. 


After  this  the  additional  coal  supplied  is  not  effectively  ctm- 
sumed  due  to  the  difficulty  in  supplying  sufficient  air,  uni- 
formly distributed,  through  the  grates  and  fuel  bed  to  oxi- 
dize the  fixed  carbon  and  volatile  matter  in  process  of  ccmi- 
bustion  without  a  large  excess  of  air  such  as  obtains  when 
forcing  takes  place,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  open  the 
fire  door  so  that  combustion  can  be  completed  by  the  ad- 
mission of  air  above  the  fuel  bed. 

The  greatest  loss  in  heat  is  that  due  to  the  heat  carried 
off  in  the  stack  gas6s,  sparks  and  cinders,  which  usually 
results  in  a  smokebox  temperature  of  from  500  to  750  deg. 
F.  for  the  best  practice.  Adding  to  this  the  heat  losses  due 
to  combustible  in  ash,  vapors  ofSombustion,  carbon  monox- 
ide and  otherwise,  leaves  an  average  of  from  25  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  heat  in  the  fuel  as  fired  unabsorbed  by  the  boiler 
and  superheater. 

Where  locomotives  are  worked  at  from  25  to  35  per  cent 
cut-off  and  hand-fired,  with  a  thermal  efficiency  of  about 
65  per  cent  for  the  combined  boiler  and  superheater,  the  heat 
balance  will  be  approximately  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  ^ 

Per 

Heat  absorbed  by  boiler "?J 

Heat  absorbed  by  superheater V^'^r:.:\:V^\:•:\rr^:T^\  M 

Heat  Ipss  in  smoke  box  gases 14 

Heat  loss   in   cinders    ,  ] ' « 

Heat  loss  in   vapors  of  combustion. ..!!!.' I!  I^']  " ..•..-...  o 

Heat  loss   in   combustible   in    ash .      .    t ' " "  ■ ." "-'  * t 

Heat  loss  in   carbon   monoxide .\\'.'^\"\    '\"""" » 

Heat  loss  in  radiation  and  unaccounted  for.  .^.i■!.Vv*I^^' !!!!.".!!.' i  .*  4 

lOtal.  .  .  .,,,,.  ^.  J,.,;  iV..-,»^'. ]^Q 

However,  at  high  rates  of  boiler  capacity  and  draft,  when 
stoker-fired  coal  is  burned  on  grates  the  front-end  and  stack 
cinder  and  spark  losses  will  run  as  high  as  from  12  to  25 
per  cent,  the  carbon  monoxide  from  2  to  7  per  cent,  and  the 
unburned  fuel  from  10  to  35  per  cent.  W^ith  the  best  hand 
firing,  when  using  dry  bituminous  coal  averaging  1 4  400 
B.t.u.  and  60  per  cent  fixed  carbon,  n  per  cent  volatile  and  8 
per  cent  ash,  the  fuel  rates  in  Table  1  will  usually  obtain. 

Table   1.     CojrsuJCi'Tlox  of   Dry   Bituminous   Coal   by   I^omotive   w.tb 
'•.;■'.  THE  Best  Hand  Firing 

Total   indicated  horsepower  of  locomotive  i'^'hn'-llr' ""^ 

500   ■     ,• 

750 ...;.....::::::;;■•••        1% 

1000 -  ii 

1250 ;■; 1° 

isoo ■■• %\ 

1750 :: ■       f/i 

200C   ■ Vn 

^■^so  "*■" 

^500 ::::        \i 

As  the  locomotive  firebox,  which  in  the  best  practice  rep- 
resents only  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  boiler  evapor- 
ating surface,  must  generate  all  and  absorb  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  heat  energy  that  is  converted  into  drawbar 
horsepower,  the  fuel  effectively  consumed,  not  fired  i<:  the 
measure  of  work  done.  Therefore  the  largest  permis*^ible 
combination  of  fire  box  and  combustion-chamber  volume 
heating  surface  and  grate  area  should  be  provided  and 
equipped  with  an  arrangement  of  firebrick  baffle  walls  placed 
on  water-circulating  supports  in  a  manner  to  produce  long 
flame  travel,  high  firebox  temperature  and  the  maximum 
radiant  heat  for  absorption  by  the  surrounding  water 

With  the  usual  limitations  in  firebox  volunte,  too*  much 
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importance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  arrangement  of  heat- 
absorbing  and  radiating  walls  for  the  purpose  of  flame  and 
radiant-heat  propagation.  Carefully  conducted  tests  have 
shown  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  solid  firebrick 
baffle  walls  and  that  the  unburned-gas,  coal-dust,  spark, 
cinder  and  smoke  losses  are  reduced  with  an  increase  in  their 
length  and  gas-passage  arrangement,  and  a  saving  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  in  bituminous  coal  as  fired  is  effected. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  controlling  combustion  occurs  at 
high  horsepowers  and  long  cut-offs,  where  grates  are  used, 
and  for  the  best  results  the  air  openings  should  be  equal  to 
about  50  per  cent  and  those  in  the  ashpans  to  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  grate  area  so  that  firebox  temperatures  of 
from  2,000  to  2,500  deg.  F.  can  be  obtained  and  the  un- 
burned  solid  fuel,  carbon  monoxide  and  excess  air  over  the 
fuel  bed  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Other  important  factors  influencing  combustion,  as  well 
as  evaporation  and  superheating,  that  should  receive  con- 
sideration are:  ratios  of  length  to  diameter  of  boiler  flues 
and  tubes  and  the  spacing  between  them;  distribution  of  gas 
area  between  boiler  flues  and  tubes;  the  effect  of  closed  su- 
perheater dampers  on  firebox  draft  when  locomotive  is  not 
using  steam;  free  pasage  of  gases  through  front  end  by 
elimination  of  unnecessary  baffles,  steam  pipes  and  super- 
heater parts;  arrangement  of  exhaust  stand  and  nozzle  to 
change  form  of  exhaust  jet  and  produce  greater  entrainment 
of  ga.^es  and  improved  co-ordination  of  exhaust  jet  and  stack. 

Boiler  Water  Ciculation 

Water  is  practically  a  non-conductor  of  heat  but  expands 
when  heated  above  39  deg.  F.  and  rises  due  to  its  relatively 
lower  specific  gravity.  Unimpeded  circulation  will  therefore 
increase  its  ability  to  take  up  heat,  maintain  greater  uniform- 
ity of  temperature  throughout  the  boiler,  and  decrease  the 
liability  of  incrustation  of  heat-absorbing  surfaces  and  of 
priming. 

In  designing  a  boiler  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  secure 
the  most  rapid  circulation  practicable,  as  with  high  combus- 
tion rates  and  temperatures  and  tTie  abnormal  state  and  be- 
havior of  the  water  film  in  contact  with  the  heating  surfaces, 
the  load  on  the  firebox  sheets  is  verj-  intense,  the  conduction 
rate  averaging  from  75,000  to  100,000  B.t.u.  per  square  foot 
of  evaporating  surface  per  hour. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  resistance  to  heat  transfer, 
with  resultant  overheating  of  metal  and  reduced  efficiency, 
a  relatively  high  velocity  of  circulation  and  at  least  a  rate  of 
125  ft.  per  min.  in  the  most  sluggish  locality  is  very  essential. 

The  average  locomotive  boiler,  with  its  combination  of 
cylindrical  and  box  shell,  water  legs,  staybolts  and  rods, 
flues,  tubes  and  generally  irregular  design  of  water  spaces 
does  not  present  ideal  water-circulation  possibilities,  but  the 
enlarging  of  contracted  spaces,  increasing  of  water-leg,  flue 
and  tube  clearances,  and  provision  of  suitable  outlets  from 
choked  water  pockets  will  not  only  reduce  the  resistance  to 
the  "slip"  of  the  steam  bubbles  through  the  water,  but  will 
enable  the  accelerated  action  of  the  former  to  increase  the 
valocity  of  the  latter  and  thereby  improve  general  circulation 
and  heat-transfer  results^ 

Heat  Radiation,  Convection  and  Conduction 

The  transmission  of  the  heat  of  combustion  produced  in 
a  locomotive  boiler  is  by  means  of  radiation  and  convection 
to  the  firebox,  flue,  tube  and  superheater  heating  surfaces, 
by  conduction  to  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  the  steam  in  the 
superheater,  and  by  convection  through  the  boiler  water  and 
the  superheater-steam  mass.  In  addition  there  are  the  direct 
radiation  losses,  which  in  many  instances  are  considerable. 

Heat  Radiation.  In  a  locomotive  boiler  the  efficiency  of 
combustion  heat  transfer  through  the  firebox  plates  and 
boilef  flues  and  tubes  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  greater  as 
applying  to  those  heating  surfaces  directly  affected  when  sub- 


jected to  the  radiant  effect  of  the  incandescent  combustible 
and  non-combustible  particles  which  have  passed  through 
the  minimum  distance,  than  the  heat-transfer  efficiency  when 
convection  only  is  available.  For  example,  when  coal  is 
hand  or  stoker-fired  and  burned  on  grates  or  in  retorts  the 
radiant  heat  is  at  a  minimum  and  applies  only  to  the  heat- 
absorbing  surfaces  adjacent  to  the  fire  bed  w'hile  the  heat  of 
convection  is  at  a  maximum ;  whereas  when  the  coal  is  burner! 
in  pulverized  form  in  suspension  this  condition  is  reversed, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  intense  incandescent  flame  which  ob- 
tains not  only  in  the  furnace  and  combustion  chambers  of 
the  firebox  proper,  but  well  into  the  boiler  flues  and  tubes. 
The  locomotive  boiler  of  the  future  will  undoubtedly  depend 
more  largely  on  radiant  heat. 

With  respect  to  the  loss  of  power  through  radiation  to  the 
atmosphere  from  all  parts  of  locomotive  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery that  are  generators  and  containers  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure— to  prevent  which  rather  indifferent  efforts  have  as  yet 
been  put  forth,  as  the  rate  at  which  this  loss  of  heat  extend.s 
will  depend  upon  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  body  emitting  the  heat  and  the  temperature  and  velocity 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  there  is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  completely  and  properly  lagging  the  boiler,  firebox, 
cylinders  and  heads,  steam  chests  and  all  other  radiating 
surfaces,  as  well  as  for  polishing  certain  machinery  parts, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  dissipation  of  heat  that  now  takes 
place  through  these  parts  from  the  existing  steam  pressures 
and  superheat. 

Heat  Convection.  In  the  locomotive  boiler  convection  acts 
particularly  in  the  transfer  and  diffusion  of  the  heat  in  the 
products  of  combustion  throughout  the  firebox,  flues,  tubes 
and  superheater  by  means  of  the  smokebox  draft  and  in  the 
carrying  of  the  heat  through  the  boiler-water  mass  by  the 
currents  produced  by  circulation.  In  the  present  locomotive 
boiler  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  heat  is  imparted 
to  the  boiler  evaporating  and  superheater  surfaces  by  convec- 
tion. 

To  secure  the  fullest  benefit  from  heat  convection  the  com- 
bustion volumes  and  gas  areas  must  be  so  co-ordinated  as  to 
establish  a  "velocit}-  pressure"  or  "frictional"  action  between 
the  gases  and  the  heat-absorbing  plates  and  tubes  in  order 
to  increase  the  rate  of  heat  transmission.  Likewise  must  the 
boiler  circulation  be  expedited  in  order  to  quickly  disengage 
and  release  the  steam  bubbles  from  the  water  side  of  the  same 
plates  and  tubes  in  the  final  heat  transfer.  The  possibilities 
for  improving  heat  transmission  by  convection  in  the  locomo- 
tive boiler  with  its  high  water  rate,  i.  e.,  a  boiler  horsepower 
for  an  average  of  less  than  two  square  feet  of  total  evaporat- 
ing surface,  fully  justifies  additional  study. 

Heat  Conduction.  In  the  locomotive  boiler  heat  conduction 
is  principally  associated  with  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the 
firebox,  flue,  tube  and  superheater  materials  and  with  the 
accumulation  of  soot  and  scale  on  the  fire  and  water  or  steam 
sides,  respectively.  Any  increase  in  the  rate  of  external  con- 
ductivity, considering  the  present  kinds  and  thickness  of 
firebox,  flue  and  tube  materials  as  practically  fixed,  must  be 
through  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  heated  gases, 
and  this  in  turn  means  the  expenditure  of  a  greater  amount 
of  energy  to  pull  these  gases  through  the  boiler. 

However,  questions  as  to  the  proper  gas  areas,  rate  of 
flow  of  gases,  best  sizes  of  flues  and  tubes  for  the  maximum 
rate  of  heat  transfer,  and  relating  to  like  factors  should  be 
carefully  analyzed  in  order  that  the  highest  absorptive  effi- 
ciency may  be  obtained,  not  only  with  the  high  but  also  with 
the  lo\y  gas  temperatures.  While  there  is  no  difficulty  in  now 
obtaining  a  boiler  horsepower  from  each  1^^  to  2  sq.  ft.  of 
total  evaporating  surface,  whatever  further  improvement  can 
be  made  in  this  direction  will  provide  just  that  much  more 
margin  of  boiler  over  cylinder  horsepower  requirements  and 
produce  a  corresponding  gain  in  efficiency. 
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Steam  Generation 

Efficient  absorption  of  heat  for  the  generation  of  steam  in 
the  modern  locomotive  boiler  can  be  more  readily  provided 
for  than  can  suitable  feedwater,  effective  boiler-water  circu- 
lation, efficient  combustion  or  the  maximum  pounds  of  dry 
saturated  steam  per  hour,  which  latter  is  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement. 

In  present  locomotive  operation  the  quality  of  the  steam, 
i.  e.,  the  percentage  of  vapor  in  a  mixture  of  vapor  and  water, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  least- referred-to  factors  in 
road  and  laboratory  test  reports,  particularly  as  the  average 
modern  locomotive  boiler  is  notorious  for  delivering  satu- 
rated steam  to  the  superheater  or  to  the  steam  pipes  with  a 
high  percentage  of  entrained  moisture.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  relatively  small  steam  space  in  the  boiler,  the  close 
proximity  of  the  water  level  to  the  throttle  valve  and  the 
backlash  due  to  the  firebox  tube  sheet,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  rapid  movement  of  the  steam  is  next  to  the 
throttle  valve  so  that  any  water  coming  near  it  is  immediately 
entrained,  due  to  the  high  velocity. 

Road  tests  recently  conducted  on  modem  Mikado  types 
of  locomotives  showed  an  average  quality  of  from  94.7  to 
96.3  per  cent  for  the  saturated  steam  as  delivered  to  the 
superheater,  indicating  from  5. .3  to  4.7  per  cent  of  moisture, 
which  is  valueless  so  far  as  its  power  for  doing  work  is  con- 
cerned but  which  greatly  increases  the  work  to  be  performed 
by  the  superheater  by  throwing  upon  it  work  which  should 
properly  be  done  in  the  boiler. 

The  deliver)'  of  dr)-  saturated  steam  from  tlie  boiler  is  an 
item  that  has  been  given  but  little  consideration  in  steam- 
locomotive  practice,  the  principal  idea  having  been  to  pro- 
duce evaporating  capacity  and  depend  upon  the  superheater 
to  perform  auxilian,-  boiler  functions.  Many  changes  can 
and  should  be  made  to  improve  this  condition. 

Steam  Pressure  Increase 

One  of  the  greatest  and  simplest  improvements  to  be  made 
in  the  steam  locomotive  can  be  effected  by  an  increase  in  the 
boiler  pressure  in  combination  with  greater  quantity  and 
better  quality  of  saturated-steam  production,  higher  and  more 
uniform  superheat,  and  compounding. 

While  the  loss  in  steam  pressure  between  the  boiler  and 
the  valve  chests  of  saturated-steam  locomotives  is  consider- 
able, this  loss  is  substantially  increased  in  a  superheated- 
steam  locomotive.  Tests  have  indicated  that  the  loss  in  boiler 
pressure  at  the  valve  chests  when  working  at  low  rates  of 
speed  and  cut-off  will  be  about  5  per  cent,  at  medium  rates 
about  10  per  cent,  and  at  high  rates  about  IS  per  cent. 

During  recent  years  stationary-boiler  engineers  have  not 
only  determined  upon  their  efficiency  but  have  inaugurated 
the  use  of  relatively  high  steam  pressures,  and  with  the  urg- 
ent necessity  for  keeping  the  cylinders  as  small  in  diameter 
and  the  reciprocating  and  revolving  parts  as  light  as  prac- 
ticable, there  would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason  for  not  now 
utilizing  saturated  steam  of  350-lb.  pressure,  which,  in  com- 
bination with  300  deg.  F.  of  superheat,  should  provide,  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  advantages,  a  much  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  economy  in  power  generation. 

Steam  Superheating 

The  use  of  superheated  steam  has  done  more  to  increase 
sustained  hauling  power,  reduce  fuel  and  water  consump- 
tion and  increase  thermal  efficiency  than  any  of  the  other 
means  and  methods  that  have  been  generally  adopted  on  the 
steam  locomotive  since  its  introduction,  either  singly  or  in 
combination.  Sustained  hauling  capacity  is  increased,  due 
to  the  longer  cut-off  possible  at  comparative  speeds  and  fuel 
and  water  economy  result  from  the  elimination  of  cylinder 
condensation,  the  increase  in  efficiency  being  progressive  and 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  superheat  up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  exhaust  steam  begins  to  show  superheat. 


With  the  average  superheat  now  used,  from  175  to  250 
deg.  F.,  the  drawbar  pull  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour  is 
increased  about  15  per  cent;  and  at  50  miles  per  hour  about 
40  per  cent;  and,  due  to  the  combination  of  superheat,  larger 
diameter  of  cylinders  and  reduced  cylinder  back  pressure, 
resulting  from  the  use  of  superheated  steam,  it  is  possible  to 
increase  train  tonnage  about  30  per  cent  at  speeds  of  about 
30  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  best  existing  steam-locomotive  practice  the  super- 
heat generally  increases  with  the  cut-off  up  to  50  per  cent 
cut  off,  beyond  which  there  is  usually  a  falling  off  in  the 
superheat.  Furthermore,  with  short  cut-off  a  fair  water  rate, 
i.  e.,  about  19  lb.  per  i.hp.,  can  be  maintained;  but  if  the 
cut-off  at  the  same  speed  is  increased  to  over  50  per  cent 
the  superheat  must  be  increased  to  about  300  deg.  F.  in  order 
to  maintain  the  same  water  rate,  or  otherwise,  for  example, 
at  67  per  cent  cut-off,  the  steam  consumption  will  increase  to 
21  lb.  or  more  per  i.hp.  This  for  the  reason  that  as  the 
amount  of  superheat  is  increased  the  ranpfe  of  temperature 
in  the  cylinder  during  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  decreased, 
until  with  sufficient  superheat  the  changes  in  temperature 
cease  entirely. 

While  the  increased  superheat  results  in  a  greater  number 
of  B.t.u.  being  exhausted  from  the  cylinder,  any  such  loss  of 
a  marked  degree  is  more  than  offset  by  the  smaller  amount 
of  heat  exhausted  per  stroke,  due  to  the  fewer  B.t.u.  admitted 
to  the  cylinder  per  stroke  at  a  given  cut-off. 

The  use  of  highly  superheated  steam  results  in  a  saving 
of  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  water  evaporation  per  unit 
of  power  and  in  from  10  to  45  per  cent  saving  in  fuel,  when 
using  steam,  depending  upon  the  power  output. 

Existing  fire-tube  superheaters  produce  the  maximum 
superheat  only  when  the  locomotive  is  forced  to  its  boiler 
capacity,  whereas  the  maximum  economy  is  more  desirable 
when  the  locomotive  is  working  under  average  conditions  at 
economical  cut-offs  and  when  the  superheater  should  give  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  degree  of  high  superheat  under 
all  conditions  of  working,  regardless  of  the  boiler  evapora- 
tion. For  example,  if  the  degree  of  superheat  obtainable  at 
speeds  of  50  miles  per  hour  with  50  per  cent  cut-off  could 
be  obtained  at  25  per  cent  cut-off,  a  water  rate  of  consider- 
ably less  than  15  lb.  could  be  obtained,  as  compared  with 
existing  rates  of  about  19  lb.  Therefore,  as  the  present  limi- 
tation in  the  hauling  power  of  the  modern  superheated-steam 
locomotive  is  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  to  produce  continu- 
ously sufficient  dry  saturated  steam  of  high  pressure  and  of 
the  superheater  to  maintain  a  uniform  high  degree  of  suf)er- 
heat,  the  possibility  of  improving  it  by  means  of  average 
higher  boiler  pressures  and  superheat  temperatures  and  better 
utilization  of  fuel,  steam  and  waste  heat,  in  combination  with 
radical  changes  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the  boiler 
and  superheat  equipment  and  in  the  saturated-  and  super- 
heater-steam connections,  offers  one  of  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties to  increase  efficiency  and  economy.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  the  larger  locomotives,  many  of  which  consume  more 
fuel  and  water  and  do  less  work  than  the  small  locomotives 
of  the  same  general  design  and  equipment. 

The  proposed  changes,  while  applying  especially  to  the 
production  of  greater  efficiency  at  economical  cut-offs  for 
maximum  power  and  speed,  wcxild  also  improve  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  sup)erheaters,  boilers,  flues,  front 
ends,  valves,  cylinders,  and  exhaust  nozzles  and  provide  for 
the  better  equalization  of  a  lower  draft  through  the  flues 
and  tubes,  lower  front-end  temperatures,  less  throwing  of 
smoke,  sparks  and  cinders,  and  lower  cylinder  back  pressure, 
all  of  which  would  reduce  loss  of  power,  fuel  consumpticm 
and  wear  and  tear  on  machinery. 

Some  of  the  particular  troubles  reflected  in  both  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  due  to  the  existing,  generally  used 
boiler  and  superheater  equipment,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
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a  Air  leaks  around  outside  steam  pipes  where  they  pass 
through  the  front  ends,  resulting  in  steam  failures,  burning 
out  of  front  ends,  reduction  in  the  size  of  exhaust  nozzles  for 
the  purpose  of  making  engines  steam,  and  increased  water 
and  fuel  consumption,  b  Joints  between  superheater  units 
and  the  saturated  and  superheated  chambers  of  the  headers 
leaking,  and  the  cutting  out  of  the  units  at  the  neck,  between 
the  ball  joint  and  the  tube,  c  Too  little  water  and  steam 
space  over  top  of  firebox  and  combustion-chamber  sheets  and 
flues,  particularly  on  grades  and  curves,  contributing  to  lower 
superheat  temperature  and  cylinder  efficiency,  and  to  super- 
heater-unit tubes  distorting  due  to  entrained  water  being  car- 
ried over  with  the  saturated  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
superheater,  causing  obstructions  in  and  damage  to  super- 
heater tubes  and  obstructions  at  the  header,  d  Extreme  losses 
in  steam  pressure  between  boiler  and  steam  chests,  e  Boiler 
flues  clogging,  due  to  ash  and  cinders  packing  in  around 
return  bends  and  centering  clamps  and  tubes. 

Some  of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  correcting  existing 
deficiencies  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Steam.  Temperatures.  The  steam  temperature  should  be 
uniform  for  the  variable  speeds  and  capacities  of  operation. 
At  the  present  time  high  temperatures  obtain  only  at  high 
speeds  and  capacities.  A  minimum  temperature  of  650  deg. 
F.  quickly  after  starting,  and  of  700  deg.  at  maximum  power 
and  speed,  would  be  much  more  effective  and  economical. 
For  example,  a  locomotive  equipped  for  generating  350  lb. 
steam  pressure  and  300  deg.  superheat,  representing  a  total 
temperature  of  about  736.4  deg.  F.,  will,  as  compared  with 
one  using  200  lb.  steam  pressure  and  300  deg.  superheat — 
representing  a  total  temperature  of  about  687.9  deg.  F.,  re- 
quire an  increase  of  only  18  B.  t.u.,  or  1.3  per  cent  in  total 
heat  in  the  steam,  and  an  increase  of  only  48.5  deg.,  or  7.05 
per  cent  in  the  temperature  of  the  steam  to  produce  an  in- 
crease of  150  lb.,  or  75  per  cent  in  the  steam  pressure. 

Dome  or  Steam  Outlet.  This  should  be  fitted  with  baffles 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  liability  of  priming  and  entrain- 
ment  of  water  with  saturated  steam. 

Saturated-Steam  Delivery  Pipe.  This  should  be  located 
outside  of  the  boiler  and  be  of  adequate  cross-sectional  area 
to  reduce  steam-pressure  losses. 

Steam  Trap  or  Separator.  A  steam  trap  or  separator 
should  be  installed  between  the  saturated-steam  deliver)' 
pipe  and  the  superheated  saturated-steam  chamber  for  the 
purpose  of  further  eliminating  moisture  and  condensation 
from  the  superheated  units  and  also  as  a  re-evaporation 
chamber. 

Superheater  Header  or  Saturated-  and  Superheated-Steam 
Chambers  should  be  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  front 

end. 

Superheater  Units  should  consist  of  not  more  than  two 
tubes  per  boiler  flue  and  should  be  of  such  design  and  ar- 
rangement as  will  admit  of  location  close  to  the  top  of  the 
flue,  in  order  to  permit  free  passage  for  cinder  and  ash  and 
cleaning  of  flues. 

Unit  Joints  to  Saturated-  and  Superheated-Steam  Cham- 
bers. Unit  joints  should  be  removed  from  the  direct  path 
of  gases  and  cinders  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  out,  and  should 
be  supported  in  a  positive,  equalized  and  flexibly  yielding 
manner  to  prevent  leakage  due  to  the  loosening  of  one  joint 
causing  the  loosening  of  another  and  so  that  the  joint  bolts 
can  be  tightened  at  the  top  of  the  header  castings. 

Superheater  Dampers.  These  should  be  kept  in  good 
operating  condition,  so  that  when  the  steam  ceases  to  flow 
through  the  superheater  units  the  products  of  combustion 
will  stop  flowing  through  the  superheater  flues,  particularly 
when  drifting  at  high  speeds. 

Steam  Delivery  Pipes  from  the  Superheated-Steam  Cham- 
ber should  be  made  of  adequate  cross-sectional  area  to  re- 
duce steam-pressure  losses  and  removed  from  the  interior  of 


the  front  end,  so  that  no  joint  where  they  pass  through  the 
front  end  will  be  necessary. 

Automatic  Saturated-Steam  Supply  When  Drifting.  This 
is  essential  to  eliminate  the  human  element  and  insure  a 
proper  supply  of  saturated  steam  with  the  superheated  steam 
just  before  the  throttle  closes  and  continuously  thereafter.  A 
jet  of  saturated  steam  should  also  be  supplied  to  the  exhaust 
nozzle  to  neutralize  the  gases  ordinarily  drawn  through  thj 
same  into  the  valve  chests  and  cylinders. 

Modem  types  of  locomotives  have  developed  at  low  speed 
3,000  i.hp.  and  at  high  speed  3,200  i.hp.,  and  comparativ- 
average  water  rates  through  the  complete  range  of  the  effec- 
tive capacity  of  the  locomotive,  with  piston  speeds  of  fron. 
600  to  1,000  ft.  per  min.,  have  been  obtained,  as  shown  ir 
Table  2.  At  piston  speeds  of  less  than  600  ft,  per  min.  the 
water  rate  of  the  double-expansion  saturated-steam  locomo 
tive  will  approximate  that  of  the  single-expansion  super- 
heated-steam  locomotive. 

Table     2 — Comparative     Water     Rates     of     Locomotives     When     Using 

Saturated  and   Superheated   Steam 

Water  rate  per 

Cylinders                                                                  Steam  i.h.p.-hr.,  lb. 

Single  expansion Superheated  16  to  20 

Single  expansion Saturated  24  to  29 

Double  expansion Superheated  IS  to  18 

Double  expansion Saturated  19  to  22 

Compounding.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mallet  articu- 
lated type  of  compounding,  the  multiple-expansion  system  of 
steam  utilization,  which  has  been  so  successful  in  marine 
and  stationary  practice,  has  not  made  the  progress  in  this 
country  that  it  has  in  Europe. 

The  failure  of  various  types  of  cross,  four-cylinder,  four- 
cylinder  balanced  and  tandem  double-expansion  locomotives, 
introduced  from  25  to  15  years  ago,  to  produce  the  predicted 
economy  was  due  largely  to  factors  of  indifferent  design,  low 
boiler  pressure,  excessive  condensation,  lack  of  proper  main- 
tenance and  operation,  poor  fuel  and  road  failures.  Clear- 
ance limitations  also  restricted  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
the  low-pressure  cylinders,  while  at  the  same  time  the  single- 
expansion-cylinder  superheated-steam  locomotives  gave  op- 
portunity for  greater  hauling  capacity  and  economy. 

The  three-cylinder  compound  has  frequently  been  advo- 
cated owing  to  the  allowable  reduced  cylinder  diameters  and 
piston  thrusts  and  a  more  uniform  turning  moment,  but 
its  use  has  been  deferred  owing  to  central  main-rod  and  axle 
complications. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  properly  designed  super- 
heated cross-compound  locomotive  embodies  many  advan- 
tageous features,  such  as  greater  starting  and  hauling  capa- 
city per  unit  of  weight,  less  evaporating  surface  per  indicated 
horsepower,  reduced  fuel  and  water  consumption  and  less 
boiler  repairs,  and  that  it  will  return  to  favor  for  freight 
service  in  combination  with  higher  boiler  pressures  and  super- 
heat, due  to  the  necessity  for  greater  drawbar  pull  and  horse- 
power and  for  utilizing  all  superheat  before  its  final  exhaust. 

By  eliminating  the  disadvantages  of  the  outside  valve 
gears  now  in  use  and  adding  certain  improvements  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  shortening 
the  ratio  of  compression,  the  tractive  effort  can  be  increased 
at  least  10  per  cent  at  all  points  of  cut-off  and  the  fuel  con- 
sumption reduced  5  per  cent  through  ability  to  develop  the 
same  drawbar  pull  with  a  shorter  cut-off.  Such  a  change 
will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  locomotive. 

Where  compound  cylinders  are  used  a  steam  expansicai 
regulator  should  be  incorporated  with  the  motion  gear  to 
effect  the  automatic  independent  adjustment  of  the  cut-off 
for  each  of  the  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  certain  cylinder  ratios,  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  the  cut-off  in  harmony  at  the  center  of  the  quad- 
rant. By  this  means  the  ratio  between  the  high  and  low- 
nressure  cylinders,  which,  for  example,  should  properly  be 
1  to  3  at  starting,  can  be  brought  to  1  to  4  at  cut-off,  thereby 
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insuring  easy  exit  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  and  at  the  same  time  automatically  distribut- 
ing the  work  properly  between  the  two  cylinders  at  speed. 
In  this  way  a  compound  locomotive  of  the  Mallet  articu- 
lated type  can  be  made  to  develop  at  least  55  per  cent  of  its 
rated  tractive  power  at  a  speed  of  from  8  to  10  miles  per 
hour,  when  operating  at  25  miles  per  hour,  and  there  will 
be  a  gain  in  tractive  power  of  about  15  per  cent  at  25,  and 
of  about  10  per  cent  at  30  miles  per  hour.  In  fact,  a  drop 
in  the  drawbar  pull  in  a  ^Mallet  articulated  compound  loco- 
motive on  account  of  speed  should  not  materially  increase 
beyond  that  of  a  single-expansion  engine. 

Cylinder  Clearance.  The  inauguration  of  the  use  of  the 
inside-admission  piston  valve  and  of  superheated  steam  has 
brought  with  it  the  wasteful  effects  of  larger  cylinder  clear- 
ance, due  principally  to  the  use  of  a  valve  of  too  large 
diameter  and  an  indifferent  design  of  valve  chest  and  ports 
in  combination  with  the  cylinder  castings.  To  somewhat 
overcome  this  trouble  the  piston  valves  were  increased  in 
length,  with  subsequent  breakage  of  castings  through  the 
vertical  ports,  particularly  as  the  result  of  water  from  con- 
densation and  unstayed  flat  surfaces. 

The  use  of  smaller-diameter  piston  valves  located  close 
to  the  cylinder  and  connected  with  properly  designed  ex- 
panding steam  ports  will,  in  combination  with  improved 
material  and  workmanship,  correct  these  generally  existing 
deficiencies. 

Cylinder  Back  Pressure.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  cylin- 
der back  pressure  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  exhaust  steam  to 
produce  draft  for  combustion,  evaporation  and  superheat. 
Assuming  that  for  every  100  hp.  in  steam  used  only  60  per 
cent  is  utilized  in  producing  actual  tractive  power,  then  40 
per  cent  is  wasted  through  the  exhaust,  of  which  75  per  cent 
is  chargeable  to  steam  and  superheat  generation. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  enlarging  exhaust- 
steam  openings  from  the  cylinder  to  the  atmosphere  and  in 
reducing  existing  sharp  turns,  cramped  passages  and  ob- 
structions to  the  free  passage  of  steam  through  them;  and 
also  in  the  development  of  an  exhaust  stand  and  nozzle  that 
will  combine  the  advantages  of  the  single  and  double  types. 
It  has  been  found  that  by  enlarging  a  53/<-in.  diameter 
exhaust  nozzle  to  5^  in.,  or  about  9.3  per  cent  in  area,  fuel 
consumptions  have  decreased  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  depend- 
ing upon  fuel  and  weather  conditions,  and  that  the  locomo- 
tive efficiency  has  been  increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
depending  upon  cut-off  and  speed. 

Valves  and  Cylinders.  Inside-adrriission  piston  valves, 
although  inherently  deficient  with  respect  to  water  and  com- 
pression-relieving capacity,  have  many  advantages,  particu- 
larly for  superheated  steam,  and  the  application  of  double- 
ported  valves  for  low-pressure  cylinders  has  worked  out  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Various  tests  and  many  years'  experience  have  demon- 
strated through  the  better  use  of  steam  and  the  resulting 
reduction  of  jerking,  pulling  and  stresses  on  valve  stem  and 
gear,  unbalanced  pressure,  frictional  contact,  valve  and  bush- 
ing wear,  leakage  and  lubrication,  the  practical  advantages 
)of  a  minimum  diameter  and  weight  of  valve  with  the  cir- 
cumference no  greater  than  the  length  of  a  slide-valve  port 
and  with  every  inch  of  bushing  port  made  effective  and  de- 
signed in  conformity  with  the  well-known  principles  gov- 
erning the  flow  of  gases  so  as  to  eliminate  eddies  and  baffling 
in  the  steam  flow  which  occurs  in  the  passages  between  valve 
and  cylinder. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  weight  of  a  valve  by  reducing 
its  diameter,  it  can  be  further  lightened  by  using  a  smaller 
spool,  as  experience  has  proven  that  with  simple  cylinders 
an  area  of  opening  through  the  valve  body  equal  to  one-half 
the  area  of  a  single  exhaust-nozzle  orifice  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
viate the  hammering  of  the  exhaust  steam  on  the  valve  ends. 


With  cross-compound  cylinders  the  conditions  are  even  more 
favoraljle,  due  to  the  recei\er  pressure.  Furthermore,  there 
is  still  a  possibility  of  considerably  reducing  weight  in  bull- 
ring and  follower  designs,  which  will  further  reduce  the 
stresses  in  valve  rods  and  gears  that  have  been  found  to 
increase  with  the  speed,  cut-off  and  weight  of  valve. 

There  is  also  considerable  opportunity  to  improve  pack- 
ing rings  by  locking  and  putting  them  in  absolute  steam  bal- 
ance, preventing  exhaust  rings  from  collapsing  under  com- 
pression or  being  forced  from  grooves  into  ports  between 
bridges,  and  stopping  leakage  of  live  steam  to  the  exhaust 
side  of  the  valve.  Extended  rods  and  carriers  for  the  frcHit 
ends  of  both  valves  and  pistons  have  also  been  found  essen- 
tial to  the  best  results.  Two  refined-gray-iron  packing  rings 
should  be  sufficient  for  all  pistons,  and  two-piece  one-ring 
piston  and  valve-red  packing  of  a  suitable  aluminum  alloy 
should  be  satisfactory.  Wherever  possible  the  center  line  of 
each  cylinder,  under  normal  working  condition,  should  be 
in  horizontal  alignment  with  .the  centers  of  the  driving  axles. 
All  cylinders  should  be  equipped  with  suitable  types  of  by- 
pass valves. 

Piston  Speeds.  Frequent  errors  have  been  made  in  not 
properly  proportioning  the  driver-wheel  diameter  and  stroke 
of  the  piston.  Slow  speed  and  high  ratios  of  expansion  are 
factors  particularly  favorable  to  superheated  steam,  and  pis- 
ton speeds  of  from  700  to  1,000  ft.  per  min.  will  insure  the 
best  results. 

Waste-Heat  Distribution  and  Utilization 

As  a  reasonable  estimate  would  show  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  heat  in  the  steam  and  in  the  products  of  combustion  is 
exhausted  from  the  stack,  any  considerable  part  of  this  heat 
that  can  be  reclaimed  for  preheating  boiler  feedwater  will 
add  greatly  to  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  and 
to  the  saving  in  fuel.  The  principal  means  through  which 
to  accomplish  this  saving,  in  a  practical  way,  are  exhaust- 
steam  heaters  and  flue-gas  economizers,  both  of  which  can 
be  readily  adapted  to  a  modern  steam  locomotive. 

Exhaust-Steam  Heaters.  With  the  many  steam-using 
auxiliaries,  such  as  those  for  air  compressing,  boiler  feeding, 
valve-gear  operating  and  electric  lighting,  which  operate 
when  the  locomotive  is  standing,  drifting  or  working,  a  cwn- 
bination  open  and  closed  t>pe  of  feedwater  heater  and  puri- 
fier for  the  utilization  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  these  aux- 
iliaries, supplemented  if  necessary  by  steam  from  the  main 
engine's  exhaust,  should  receive  prompt  consideration. 

From  actual  service  tests  of  closed  types  of  heaters,  made 
on  modem  superheated-steam  locomotives,  using  a  portion  of 
the  main-engine  exhaust  steam  only,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
feedwater  temperature  approximating  240  deg.  F.,  or  within 
15  deg.  of  the  exhaust-steam  temperature,  can  be  obtained 
without  interfering  with  the  draft  required  for  maximum 
steam  and  superheat  generation. 

Flue-Gas  Economizers.  Owing  to  the  high  rate  of  com- 
bustion and  evaporation  and  in  the  process  of  superheating, 
much  heat  is  usually  wasted,  as  the  gases  from  which  the 
steam  receives  its  heat  must  be  hotter  than  the  steam  itself. 
The  higher  the  steam  pressure  the  less  is  the  average  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  the  gases  of  cpmbustion  and  the 
contents  of  the  boiler,  therefore  the  slower  the  transmission 
of  heat  the  greater  the  work  of  the  economizer  may  be.  Like- 
wise the  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  will  be  if  it  is  not 
supplemented  by  an  economizer. 

An  econcmiizer  will  heat  the  feedwater  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  an  exhaust-steam  heater  and  will  recover  most 
of  the  waste  heat  resulting  from  high  steam  pressure  and 
high  superheat,  as  it  is  able  to  recover  low-temperature  heat 
that  has  escaped  from  the  boiler  evaporating  or  superheater 
surfaces  because  the  average  temperature  of  the  feedwater 
within    the    economizer,    which    should,    if    practicable,    be 
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brought  up  to  the  boiler  evaporating  temperature,  is  much 
lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

As  locomotive  smokebox  superheaters,  now  obsolete,  have 
demonstrated  that  50  deg.  of  superheat  may  be  obtained  from 
flue  gases  at  600  deg.  F.,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
devising  a  locomotive  economizer  that  will  produce  very 
effective  results,  in  combination  with  high  boiler  pressures, 
superheat  and  draft,  without  baffling  the  boiler  draft  and 
evaporating  capacity.  In  fact,  with  an  average  boiler  effi- 
ciency of  60  per  cent  and  an  economizer  efficiency  of  50  per 
cent,  the  possibility  of  recovering  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  stack  gas  loses  and  thereby  increasing  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency of  the  entire  unit  is  well  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility. 

DISCUSSION 

F.  J.  Cole  (American  Locomotive  Company)  took  issue 
with  many  of  Mr.  Muhlfeld's  statements.  He  cited  the  fact 
that  a  modem  locomotive  will  produce  a  horsepower-hour  on 
less  than  two  pounds  of  coal  to  prove  that  the  locomotive  is 
an  economical  power  plant.  He  stated  that  the  usual  design 
of  locomotive  boiler  is  not  suited  for  a  pressure  of  350  lb. 
and  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  designing 
'  boilers  to  safely  operate  under  high  pressures.  Mr.  Cole 
pointed  out  that  by  the  use  of  trailing  wheels  the  boiler 
design  is  improved  and  higher  efficiency  secured.  He 
thought  it  doubtful  whether  increased  water  volume  would 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  but  pointed  out  that  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  details  of  domes  and  throttle  valves 
To  prevent  water  being  carried  over  into  the  dr\-  pipe.  He 
also  stated  that  while  the  high  cost  of  coal  undoubtedly  justi- 
fied the  introduction  of  devices  that  increase  capacity  and 
economy,  the  greater  maintenance  cost  resulting  from  their 
use  must  be  considered  in  judging  the  relative  merits  of  spe- 
cific devices. 

Clement  F.  Street  (Locomotive  Stoker  Company)  ques- 
tioned the  data  Mr.  Muhlfeld  submitted  regarding  the  cost 
of  electric  operation  and  defended  the  performance  of  loco- 
motive stokers. 

H.  B.  Oatley  (Locomotive  Superheater  Company)  stated 
that  the  program  of  improvement  laid  out  by  Mr.  ]\Iuhlfeld 
was  not  entirely  practical  as  regards  economy,  though  almost 
ideal  from  the  standpoint  of  the  generation  and  utilization 
of  steam.  He  stated  that  with  the  proper  design  of  boiler 
a  steam  pressure  of  500  lb.  would  prove  both  safe  and  eco- 
nomical, and  stated  that  condensing  operation  was  not  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility.  Mr.  Oatley  also  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  present  method  of  transmitting  power  would  be 
superseded  by  an  improved  type  of  construction  that  would 
result  in  the  elimination  of  considerable  unbalanced  recipro- 
cating and  rotating  weight  and  consequently  in  less  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  rail,  the  rail  bed  and  the  driving  mech- 
anlsms. 

Otto  S.  Beyer,  Jr.,  stated  that  the  possibilities  for  economy 
of  the  super-power  i)lant.  located  in  the  coal  district  itself 
and  doing  away  with  fuel  haulage,  should  be  considered.  He 
believed  that  speed  in  railway  operation,  which  in  turn  would 
mean  faster  locomotives,  will  be  required  more  and  more  in 
the  future. 

E.  B.  Katte  (New  York  Central)  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Muhlfeld's  conclusions  regarding  the  obejctions  to  electrifica- 
tion. He  stated  that  experience  had  proved  that  the  capital 
cost  was  not  prohibitive,  that  electric  operation  had  been 
demonstrated  efficient,  economical  and  reliable  for  every  dass 
of  service.  He  pointed  out  that  electrification  increased  the 
capacity  of  tracks  approximately  30  per  cent  and  that  while 
the  first  cost  of  the  electric  installation  was  higher  than  for 
a  steam  operated  road,  the  operating  cost  was  less  with  the 
electric  equipment. 

George  Gibbs  (Gibbs  &  Hill)  stated  that  the  author  was 
mistaken  in  his  belief  that  electric  traction  had  not  given  the 


desired  results.  More  money  had  been  made  for  the  stock- 
holders by  reduced  operating  expenses  or  by  producing  new 
business  either  by  more  attractive  or  more  reliable  service  or 
by  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  railway's  facilities  as  a 
whole. 

^Ir.  Muhlfeld  in  closing  said  that  in  the  boiler  being 
designed  for  higher  pressures  the  largest  diameter  of  the 
shell,  which  was  made  of  Hi; -in.  plates,  was  68  in.  This 
was  about  as  large  a  boiler  as  could  be  handled  at  present 
by  locomotive  builders.  Mr.  Oatley  had  referred  to  500  lb. 
pressure.  What  had  limited  him  in  his  argument  in  the 
paper  to  350  lb.  was  the  c}linder  temperature,  not  boiler 
troubles,  and  tests  made  during  the  past  three  years  had 
shown  that  a  higher  temperature  than  750  deg.  F  would  be 
one  that  would  destroy  the  cylinders,  as  well  as  the  packing 
and  bushings. 

In  the  matter  of  burning  coal,  to  which  Mr.  Street  had 
referred,  he  would  say  that  during  the  past  five  years  he  had 
made  numerous  tests  of  the  cinders  taken  from  the  back  of 
a  stoker-fired  locomotive  and  from  accumulations  in  small 
boxes  placed  on  top  of  a  freight  train,  and  had  found  that 
in  nearly  every  case  they  were  unconsumed  particles  of  fuel. 
The  coal  was  being  put  through  the  boiler  but  was  not  being 
burned. 

In  regard  to  questions  propounded  by  James  H.  S.  Bates 
and  William  H.  Wood,  he  would  say  in  reply  to  the  former 
that  the  steam  turbine  had  not  as  yet  been  adapted  to  the 
locomotive,  and  to  the  latter  that  fireboxes  with  flexible  stays 
were  being  eliminated. 


TAPERED  JOINTS  FOR  SUPERHEATER  UNITS 

In  superheaters  with  spherical  ground  joints  a  high  tension 
on  the  bolts  securing  the  elements  is  necessary  to  avoid  leaks. 
.An  interesting  type  of  joint  designed  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, which  has  been  introduced  on  the  Great  Northern,  is 
shown  in  the  drawing  below.  The  superheater  units  have 
brass  sleeves,  fitting  tightly  over  the  tubes.  After  the  sleeves 
are  in  place  the  ends  of  the  elements  are  peened  out  slightly 
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Type  of  Joint  Used  On  Emerson-Yoerg  Superheater 

to  hold  them  securely.  The  end  of  the  sleeve  is  finished 
with  a  taper  of  ^  in.  in  12  in.  while  the  opening  in  the 
header  into  which  the  sleeve  is  fitted  has  a  taper  of  13/16 
in.  in  12  in.  This  slight  difference  in  the  taper  causes  a 
powerful  wedging  action  when  the  gland  is  drawn  up  and 
insures  a  steam  tight  joint.  This  type  of  sleeve  has  been 
used  with  excellent  results  on  the  Emerson-Yoerg  super- 
heater. 


What  Is  Wrong  With  Railroad  Management? 


Complication   but  no  System;  Neglect  by  Railway 
Officers  Causes   Loss  of  Interest  by  the  Workmen 

BY    FRANK    ROBERTS 


EFFICIENT  transportation  depends  in  part  upon  well-kept  with  a  train,  disconnect,  run  on  the  turntable,  head  about, 

motive  power.    The  physical  condition  of  motive  power  have  the  fires  cleaned  on  the  ashpit,  the  tank  filled  with 

to  effectively  do  its  work  depends  upon  several  factors,  water,  the  sand  box  and  coal  pocket  filled,  a  new  crew  on 

First,  an  efficient,  able,  interested,  co-operative  official  organ-  hand  who  immediately' advanced  to  the  yard,  attached  to  a 

ization;  and,  second,  a  well  managed,  fully  stocked  and  prop-  train  and  made  the  return  trip.    These  engines  have  operated 

erly  equipped  enginehouse.   The  third  is  further  removed  from  under  such  conditions   for  a  week  at  a  time  without  ever 

the  daily  routine,  or  from  direct  touch  and  actual  operation,  seeing  the  inside  of  an  engiiiehouse.     The  only  repairs  or 

The  general  locomotive  repair  shops  are  truly  the  general  attention  they  received  were  made  by  the  engineman   and 

hospitals,  in  which  all  real  operating  disorders  are  corrected,  fireman   in   charge.      But   that   was   during   the   days   when 

the  source  of  all  emergency  heavy  repair  parts,  and  the  place  everybody  knew  the  division  superintendent  and  all  had  a 

where  the  real  upkeep  is  handled.  semblance  of  interest  in  their  work.     Those  were  days  when 

I  make  this  introduction  for  the  purpose  of  coming  down  a  man  was  allowed  to  take  pride  in  his  work,  and  he  knew 

to  the  condition^  prevailing  in  railroad  repair  shops  and  to  that  his  davs  with  the  road  were  determined  by  faithful  serv- 


show  the  methods  that  are  tolerated.  Extravagant  ineffi 
ciency,  which  would  ruin  Henry  Ford  if  introduced  into  his 
shops,  is  overlooked  in  railroad  shops  and  covered  up  with 
an  annual  appropriation  and  forgotten,  the  same  as  a  wealthy 
parent  makes  an  allowance  to  a  boy  at  college  and  then  for- 
gets it.  We  get  some  idea  of  this  waste  as  we  read  how 
Uncle  Sara  lost  $1,000,000  a  day  while  operating  our  rail- 
roads. 

From  what  appears  in  our  daily  papers,  or  what  we  hear 
on  the  street,  or  observe  from 
the  car  window,  a  person  gains 
but  little  understanding  of  the 
necessity  for  an  auxiliary  such 
as  a  general  repair  shop  for 
motive  power. 

This  lack  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  on  the  part  of 


Inefficiency  of  railway  shop  organizations  due  to 
lack  of  proper  tools  and  of  interdepartmental 
co-operation,  resulting  in  loss  of  time  and  money. 


ices.  At  that  time  common  sense  kept  each  workers  ambi- 
tion up.  Unusual  ability  gave  unusual  results,  and  promo- 
tion came  to  the  faithful.  If  trouble  came  it  was  local  and 
settled  in  a  man  to  man  fashion,  and  the  public  had  all  their 
trains  during  the  controversy. 

Complication  but  Nc  System  in  Handling  Work 

Conditions  have  changed,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  humam 
relations,  but  equally  noticeably  in  the  motive  power.     Our 

locomotives  have  become  so 
overgrown  that  they  shake 
themselves  apart  on  the  road, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  continue 
them  in  service  over  100  miles. 
This  may  be  news  to  some 
people  who  may  imagine  that 
the  same  locomotive  draws  their 


the  public  is  unfortunate  and  in  about  the  same  spirit,  it  would  train  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  but  if  they  will  observe  the 
appear,  the  railway  officers  try  to  forget  the  shops.  The  only 
token  that  the  workers  in  these  shops  have  of  their  employ- 
er's interest  in  their  welfare  is  a  visit  once  a  week  by  the 
paymaster,  and  perhaps  late  in  the  autumn  a  few  workers 
will  drop  in  unexpectedly  and  repair  some  of  the  worst  leaks 


number  on  the  cab  as  they  board  the  train  at  South  Station, 
Boston,  and  observe  operations  at  Springfield,  again  at 
Albany  and  so  on  at  about  every  one  hundred  miles,  they 
will  see  a  change  of  locomotives.  The  locomotive  thus  re- 
lieved is  run  into  the  roundhouse  and  a  crew  of  men  goes 


in  the  roof  over  their  head,  replace  missing  window  lights  over  it,  making  the  repairs  that  the  engineman's  report  calls 
or  otherwise  protect  them  against  the  approaching  cold  of  for,  usually  considerable,  including  anything  from  a  mis-set 
winter.  This  may  seem  a  little  unfair  to  an  outsider,  but  to  safety  valve  to  a  leaky  set  of  boiler  tubes.  In  addition  to 
the  workmen  themselves  the  impression  is  that,  with  the  this  there  is  a  staff  of  inspectors  who  examine  for  their  spe- 
above  mentioned  duties  performed,  the  officials  have  dis-  cial  parts.  One  looks  for  flat  wheels  or  sharp  tires,  another 
charged  their  obligations,  and  locomotives  should  always  be  for  hot  journals,  another  to  test  the  air  brakes,  lubricators, 
in  fit  working  order  to  deliver  their  allotted  ton-miles  of  etc.,  until  every  part  is  thoroughly  inspected.  If  the  piston 
service  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  B.t.u.  of  heat  or 
mechanical  energy  through  inefficiency  resulting  from  any 
possible  question  of  repair. 

The  fact  is,  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  investment 
of  a  railroad  is  in  locomotives;  that  is,  if  the  road  has  been     job  of  it,  but  it  makes  no  difference,  because  another  engine 
properly  financed.  Some  we  know  have  had  their  capitaliza-      man  will  take  the  locomotive  out  on  the  next  trip,  and  the 
tion  so  doctored  up  that  if  all  the  facts  were  generally  known      air  pump  man  in  the  roundhouse  at  the  other  end  will  give 
we  would  be  prone  to  consider  the  venture  as  below  water,     it  a  tr}' 
and  a  marine  rather  than  an  overland   proposition.     This 
eight  per  cent  investment  unfortunately  is  like  the  dresses 
women  wear — more  expensive  in  the  first  cost;  much  more 
care  and  trouble  to  maintain  and  not  nearly  as  serviceable 


rod  of  the  air  pump  was  leaking  in  olden  times  the  engine- 
man  took  about  five  minutes  and  repaired  it — now  he  is  not 
allowed  to.  He  must  make  a  report  and  a  special  workman 
is  sent  out  to  do  the  work.    He  may  or  may  not  make  a  good 


An  inspector  may  report  a  nut  off  a  l)inder  bolt.  The 
machinist  finally  reads  his  work  report,  asks  the  storekeeper 
what  size  bolt  locomotive  No.  1100  has  on  her  left  main 
binder.     He  thinks  it  is  a  1-in.,  his  friend  is  of  the  opinion 


as  they  were  20  years  ago.     For  example,  20  years  ago  we  that  it  is  ^-in.,  and  his  helper  declares  it  is  either  l^^-in. 

could  purchase  a'good  locomotive  for  $15,000, 'and  today  a  or  l>4-in.  because  they  put  some  on  No.  900  last  week.    "All 

modern  locomotive  costs  anvwhere  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  right!     To  be  sure,  we  will  take  one  of  each.  %,  1,1^^,  or 

One  railroad  purchased  .some  Baldwin  "hogs"  some  20  years  1^-in.  to  save  a  trip  out  to  find  out  just  what  size  it  is." 

ago,  and  it  was  usual  in  rush  seasons  for  these  locomotives.  This   plan    certainly  saves  steps,  and  they  proceed  into  the 

after  making  their  dailv  run,  to  come  into  the  freight  yard  enginehouse  to  locomotive  No.   1100,  and  sure  enough  the 
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helper  was  right,  it  is  l^^-in.,  and  on  the  nut  goes.  But  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  strength  to  take  those  other  nuts  back 
to  the  stock  room,  and  down  the  pit  they  go.  This  shows  the 
modern  spirit,  and  if  }ou  are  not  yet  convinced  let  me  state 
that  on  one  division,  where  there  are  only  300  locomotives, 
the  firemen  used  2,400  fire  hooks  in  six  months,  or  an  aver- 
age of  a  hook  on  each  locomotive  in  23  days.  Where  do 
they  go?  Of  brakeman's  lanterns  5,000  a  year.  Where  do 
they  go? 

Present  day  locomotives  cannot  continue  in  service  even 
in  an  emergency  without  considerable  repairing  after  each 
trip  of  about  100  miles.  The  element  of  continuous  service  is 
a  lost  art,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  service  that  came  with  a 
day's  work  years  ago. 

Inefficient  Methods  for  General  Repairs 

All  the  repairs  thus  far  referred  to  are  classified  as  en- 
ginehouse  work.  After  a  locomotive  has  made  from  50,000 
to  75,000  miles,  usually  in  from  10  months  to  a  year,  it  is 
taken  out  of  service  and  given  a  general  overhauling  in  the 
shop.  Also  all  locomotives  that  have  had  a  serious  break- 
down or  have  been  in  a  wreck  find  their  way  back  to  the 
shop.  They  are  dismantled  or  stripped,  all  the  parts  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  broken  parts  welded  or  replaced  with  new, 
all  springs  are  heated  and  restored  to  the  original  dimen- 
sions and  again  tempered,  valve  gear  and  side  rods  annealed 
and  new  bushings  applied,  the  cylinders  and  steam  chests  re- 
bored,  or  perhaps  new  bushings  applied.  The  piston  and  valve 
Stem  packing  is  repaired  or  replaced,  the  driving  boxes  equip- 
ped with  new  brasses  and  liners,  the  axles  and  crank  pins 
turned  and  trued,  the  driver  wheels  turned  or  perhaps  new 
tires  put  on,  the  driving  box  shoes  and  wedges  retitted  or  per- 
haps replaced  with  a  new  set  and  the  frames  repaired  if  they 
are  worn  or  cracked.  The  boiler  must  be  thoroughly  inspected 
and  tested,  the  flues  removed,  cleaned  and  returned  and 
welded  in  place.  The  safety  valves,  injectors,  pneumatic 
firedoors,  gages  and  gage  glasses,  the  air  brakes,  valves  and 
pump,  power  reverse  gear,  electric  light  generator,  the  super- 
heater units,  tender  tank,  trucks  and  draw  gear  all  require 
a  thorough  rebuilding.  So  much  for  the  extent  and  nature 
of  repairs  which  are  completed  with  the  locomotive  ready  for 
trial  and  return  to  service,  from  which  she  has  been  with- 
drawn for  a  period  varying  from  16  to  30  days. 

The  important  connection  with  all  this  is  the  way  in  which 
it  is  handled  and  the  lack  of  co-operation  and  interest  among 
the  workmen,  due  in  a  large  part  to  official  neglect  and  the 
results  of  present  day  tendencies.  The  peculiar  thing  about 
railroad  organizations  is  the  fact  that  no  man  or  any  par- 
ticular job  nor  any  particular  person  can  get  any  recognition, 
either  for  his  ideas,  the  need  for  necessary  material,  or  is 
provided  with  tools  or  adequate  shop  facilities  to  go  ahead 
efficiently.  If  a  man  asks  his  gang  leader  for  a  new  file  or 
a  piece  of  belting  for  his  lathe  he  is  told  that  the  storekeeper 
is  out  of  that  material.  The  storekeeper  informs  the  shop 
foreman  that  the  purchasing  agent  has  had  his  requisition 
for  three  months  and  has  not  placed  the  order,  or  else  he  is 
told  that  his  letter  of  certain  date  requests  that  he  hold  back 
on  certain  items  for  some  months,  or  under  conditions  now 
existing  he  will  have  to  ask  him  to  cut  his  stores  down  an- 
other 25  per  cent,  etc.,  etc.  Perhaps  the  general  foreman 
has  been  drawn  in  and  he,  through  the  division  master  me- 
chanic and  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  has  learned 
from  the  general  superintendent  that  he  informed  the  pur- 
chasing agent  to  hold  up  purchasing  an\thing  further  until 
January  1,  because  the  federal  authorities  were  expecting  to 
turn  the  roads  back.  All  this  time  the  man  on  the  lathe  is 
wondering  how  he  is  to  do  his  work,  and  as  a  natural  result 
about  all  he  is  doing  is  to  keep  his  time  card  filled  out  each 
day,  draw  72  cents  per  hour,  and  report  to  his  fellow  work- 
man about  the  loss  that  the  road  is  experiencing  because  of 


lack  of  support  and  interest  in  the  shop  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  the  company. 

Antiquated  Tools  Cause  Loss  of  Time  and  Money 

I  know  of  a  case  where  it  was  proved  that  an  improved 
piston  packing  ring  gave  a  good  many  thousand  miles  of  in- 
crease in  service,  over  the  plain  snap  rings,  and  they  wanted 
to  adopt  them,  but  there  was  not  a  machine  available  to 
turn  them  up  on.  A  new  vertical  boring  mill  was  requests  1 
and  the  request  was  backed  up  with  all  the  facts  and  the 
advantages  to  be  gained,  providing,  as  conclusively  as  argu- 
ment could,  the  saving  in  dollars  and  in  increased  service 
from  the  packing.  But  all  the  satisfaction  we  obtained  was, 
that  there  was  no  money  available  and  no  matter  how  great 
the  savings  might  be  we  simply  could  not  make  the  purchase. 
The  same  week  a  new  60-ton  wrecking  crane  was  ordered  and 
most  of  the  time  it  stands  on  a  siding  outside  of  the  shop  be- 
side several  smaller  ones,  waiting  for  service  or  a  wreck. 

The.  railroads  will  not  purchase  a  new  outfit  of  lathe?, 
but  continue  to  use  some  over  50  years  old  and  are  paying 
men  modern  wages  to  watch  those  antiquated  curiosities 
feebly  fooling  away  their  time  trying  to  do  the  work  before 
them — meanwhile  the  operator  is  resigned  to  slow  death. 
These  same  roads  do  not  hesitate  to  scrap  locomotives  of  20 
years  ago  and  purchase  modern  ones,  calling  it  good  busi- 
ness. This  may  be  so,  but  why  not  replace  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  the  shop  that  is  removed  more  than  twice  as  far  from 
present  day  practice  ?  It  must  also  follow  that  this  is  just  as 
profitable  as  the  reasoning  applied  to  the  scrapping  of  the 
locomotives.  This  critical  review  can  be  carried  back,  in 
many  instances,  to  show  the  neglect  of  railway  officers  in 
not  keeping  up  their  shops.  It  is  certainly  poor  reason- 
ing to  spend  ten  dollars  for  labor  when  one  dollar  in  tool 
service  and  four  dollars  in  labor  properly  supported  could 
have  saved  five  dollars  on  the  same  job,  and  when  this  sup- 
port would  restore  the  interest  of  the  men  in  their  work. 

I  contend  that  railroad  officials  do  not  properly  appreci- 
ate or  support  the  repair  plants. 

Too  Much  Petty  Jealousy 

The  railroad  organizations  are  so  cumbersome  that  the 
process  of  reaching  the  final  authority  is  worse  than  climb- 
ing the  Swiss  moimtains,  and  just  about  as  likely  to  reach 
the  desired  end  if  the  attempt  is  made  single-handed  by  any 
ordinary  workman.  Subordinate  officials  or  workmen  dare 
not  address  a  "higher  up"  directly  or  off  comes  his  head. 

There  is  too  much  petty  official  jealousy  in  the  average 
railroad  make-up.  The  authority  is  too  far  removed  to  be  ef- 
ficient. Everybody  must  see  his  superior  and  get  official  au- 
thority before  he  can  act  and  the  different  departments  and 
divisions  do  not  co-operate  properly  to  make  railroad  work 
attractive  or  efficient. 

What  we  need  is  greater  freedom  among  local  officials. 
Lift  the  red  tape  and  restraint  from  these  officials  in  small 
matters.  Give  each  man  his  work  with  a  man's  freedom 
and  place  responsibility  with  him  for  the  results.  Then  sup- 
port him  with  proper  and  necessarj'  equipment  and  we  will 
at  once  begin  to  get  a  lot  of  officials  that  will  take  on  normal 
development,  exercise  their  own  judgment  and  increase  their 
interest  in  their  work.  A  change  will  then  take  place  in  the 
financial  showing  of  all  departments.  What  railroad  men 
require  is  a  greater  understanding  as  to  just  what'^the  railway 
officers  really  want  or  expect  from  them,  the  custom  now  be- 
ing to  keep  away  and  show  absolutely  no  interest  in  the  shop 
except  for  an  official  visit  preceded  by  due  warning  that  they 
will  come,  about  10  days  ahead  of  the  time  set.  The  poor 
local  foremen  get  busy  and  wash  the  windows,  whitewash 
the  front  fence,  clean  the  waste  papers  from  the  fence  corners 
about  the  place  and  issue  instructions  to  ''close  off  all  air 
pipes  in  departments  A  and  B  next  Monday  morning  until 
after  official  So  and  So  has  left,  for  we, do  not  want  him  to 
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hear  the  escaping  air  (dollars)   whistling  from  some  25  or 
more  air  hoist  control  valves  and  leaky  air  pipe  lines.'' 

Robbing  Peter  to  Pay  Paul 

For  further  illustration,  what  would  you  think  of  manage- 
ment that  will  defer  consideration  of  making  an  outlay  of 
S500  for  the  purpose  of  digging  up  a  sewer  tile,  draining  21 
engine  pits  on  the  erecting  floor  where  200  men  are  engaged 
every  day,  and  where  it  is  safe  to  say  10  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal efficiency  is  destroyed  because  of  water  in  the  pits? — On 
this  same  erecting  floor  there  is  but  one  crane  and  men  wait 
a  whole  day  to  lift  a  set  of  superheater  units  in  or  out,  or 
the  boilermakers  stand  around  four  or  five  hours  waiting 
to  transport  a  set  of  boiler  tubes,  etc. — \Miere  another  de- 
partment will  come  in  and  rip  up  the  floor  under  six  or 
eight  lathes  a  week  before  the  new  floor  lumber  is  at  hand? 
Where  the  purchasing  agent  is  100  miles  away  from  the 
shop,  never  makes  a  visit  or  gains  any  first-hand  informa- 
tion and  permits  an  engine  to  remain  out  of  service  for  want 
of  parts  that  should  always  be  in  stock?  I  know  for  a  fact 
of  a  case  where  a  man  in  need  of  an  airpump  gasket  stripped 
eight  different  pumps  and  then  had  to  use  one  that  he  felt 
sure  would  not  last  a  week,  and  remarked  that  the  pump  will 
be  back  soon  though  it  should  remain  in  service  for  a  year. 
The  enginehouse  men  will  not  attempt  to  fi.x  it,  but  will  rip 
it  off  and  cry  for  another,  and  more  than  this,  suppose  air 
brakes  fail  and  a  wreck  results,  the  engineman  is  to  blame. 
Now,  who  ever  heard  of  a  purchasing  agent  being  to  blame? 
How  utterly  impossible  for  a  purchasing  agent  to  cause  a  rail- 
road wreck.  The  nearest  that  we  could  possibly  connect  them 
would  be  in  providing  inferior  material  or  forcing  the  con- 
tinuance in  service  of  material  which  is  not  safe,  because 
there  is  no  other  on  hand  to  be  used.  Railroads  lose  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  not  keeping  stocked  up  with  necessary 
materials.  A  cent  saved  by  being  withheld  from  normal  re- 
quirement in  material  is  a  dollar  lost  in  time  in  too  many 
cases.  Suppose  a  man  wants  a  J^-in.  nut  and  spends  an 
hour  sorting  over  scrap  to  get  one  that  fails  and  ties  up  a 
train  for  an  hour.  Or  if  he  wants  a  ^-in.  pipe  union,  the 
piper  strips  a  pipe  off  another  locomotive  and  in  doing  it 
loses  a  piece  of  pipe  three  feet  long,  causing  a  loss  of  one 
and  one-half  hours  time  spent  by  the  piper  and  his  helper 
in  looking  for  it  and  finally  making  a  new  pipe  and  robbing 
the  second  locomotive  to  get  this  same  union  back. 

In  these  cases  there  are  several  things  that  an  enginehouse 
foreman  may  do.  He  may  lay  the  engine  up  and  keep  her 
out  of  service,  or  he  may  rob  from  another  locomotive.  This 
is  practiced  altogether  too  much,  for  it  costs  money  to  trans- 
fer parts  from  one  locomotive  to  another,  and  it  is  not  a  cure 
for  you  always  have  one  locomotive  left  without  parts  no 
matter  how  many  changes  you  make.  The  expense  keeps 
mounting  until  a  new  part  finally  arrives.  By  that  time  the 
changing  around  has  met  with  a  question  of  sizes  and  the 
part  fits  on  in  its  original  place.  Meanwhile  the  changes 
have  caused  the  breakage  of  a  second  part,  which,  if  the 
other  part  had  been  left  on  in  its  original  place,  would  have 
continued  for  years.  Locomotives  are  not  maintained  to  a 
standard  close  enough  for  indiscriminate  changing  of  parts 
without  costly  breakdowns.  A  third  plan  is  to  send  her  back 
into  service,  if  possible,  hoping  that  she  will  make  the  other 
end  of  the  road  and  there  let  "George"  worry  about  it. 

An  enginehouse  foreman  makes  a  request  for  an  item  of 
material;  the  storekeeper  looks  it  over.  Suppose  it  is  for 
eight  driving  box  shoes  for  a  Consolidation  locomotive.  The 
storekeeper  has  instructions  to  trim  this  month,  so  he  follows 
instructions  and  orders  six  shoes;  the  purchasing  agent  re- 
calls his  trimming  policy  and  off  go  two  more.  The  order 
is  placed  for  four.  Why  is  it  that  when  they  are  delivered 
to  the  enginehouse  foreman  he  cannot  say  "Thank  you,  just 
as  ordered,"  instead  of  losing  interest  and  returning  the  loco- 


motive to  service  with  defective  shoes  and  40  points  of  de- 
fective personal  feelings?  He  sees  and  knows  that  results 
like  this  are  oflicial  failures,  and  that  he  is  absolutely  un- 
able to  help  himself.  Inefficiency  in  the  official  organization 
causes  discord,  loss  of  interest  and  expense  among  the  work- 
men. 

Organized    Labor    Dominates   the    Situation 

As  before  mentioned,  workers  were  formerly  handled  as 
a  local  problem  and  each  problem  had  its  own  solution.  To- 
day conditions  are  different  and  we  must  consider  our  en- 
tire railroad  system  as  the  unit,  and  worse  than  this,  various 
branches  or  trades  are  interlocked  to  bring  joint  pressure,  if 
necessary,  to  force  their  demands,  and  railroads,  under  fed- 
eral control,  have  never  been  courageous  enough  to  refuse  a 
real  demand  thus  far. 

Organized  labor  has  the  railroads  by  the  throat  and  is, 
at  this  time,  the  cause  of  heavy  losses  through  open  and  de- 
fiant inefficiency.  For  example,  one  shop  that  I  know  of 
used  to  have  two  men  strip  the  front  end  of  a  boiler  com- 
plete ready  for  the  boilermakers,  and  they  did  it  in  quick 
time.  Today  that  same  shop  has  to  have  an  electrician  dis- 
connect the  headlight  wires,  a  machinist  removes  the  marker 
brackets  and  lamps,  the  boilermakers  the  front  end  door 
plate,  spark  screen  and  draft  pipes,  the  machinists  take  out 
the  exhaust  tip  and  base,  the  boiler  makers  the  draft  plates 
and  the  machinists  the  sup)erheater  units  and  damper  mech- 
anism.   The  hold-up  is  apparent. 

Now,  why  this  organization  and  its  inefficient  agreement? 
Simply  the  limitations  of  human  endurance.  The  men  could 
not  gain  anything  until  they  organized  and  forced  it,  but 
even  after  recent  experiences  these  same  officials  will  no  more 
recognize  a  workman  who  loyally  stood  by  his  post  and  their 
interests  by  refusing  to  go  out  on  a  strike,  than  they  do  the 
worst  agitator  who  caused  the  strike. 

Labor  organizations  are  all  right  if  properly  handled.  We 
know  the  parent  organization  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Certainly  a  fine  name,  and  we  would  expect  Amer- 
ican standards  of  patriotism  to  find  expression  among  their 
activities.  But  here  is  where  it  seems  to  fail.  I  would  in- 
sist first  of  all  that  none  but  American  citizens  could  hold 
office  within  its  raiiks  and  all  alien  members  should  lose 
their  voting  power.  No  leader  or  agitator  should  be  allowed 
to  address  their  meetings  or  distribute  circular  matter  writ- 
ten by  any  alien  If  I  had  my  way,  citizenship  would  be 
necessary  to  gain  admission  to  the  membership  and  all  those 
„  that  are  members  at  the  present  time  would  have  to  become 
American  citizens  or  get  out  of  the  union.  Any  member  en- 
gaged in  disloyal  activit}'  would  be  expelled.  In  short.  I 
would  make  the  Federation  of  Labor  an  asset  to  our  nation 
and  not  the  propagating  ground  for  anarchy. 

How  to  Improve  Conditions 

How  can  we  improve  cmiditions?  How  can  we  make  the 
railroads  change  about  and  earn  not  only  their  operating 
expenses,  but  pay  a  rental  for  the  money  already  invested 
as  well  as  to  create  a  condition  where  real  live  workmen  will 
take  part  in  the  work,  and  an  investor  will  hazard  his  mone^ 
in  their  care? 

The  answer  is,  we  must  study  human  nature,  and  ha>- 
real  live  men  take  part  in  railroad  administration  and  opera- 
tion. This  is  evident  when  you  look  at  the  long  line  of  fail- 
ures that  follow  almost  every  railroad  man  when  he  leaves 
railroad  work  and  tries  his  hand  at  other  lines.  He  doesn't 
last  long  enough  to  make  it  worth  mentioning.  Why?  Be- 
cause in  railroad  work  he  was  never  placed  where  he  carried 
any  real  responsibility.  The  "higher  ups"  prescribed  his 
work  so  completely  that  he  never  had  a  chance  to  know  what 
personal  initiative  meant  as  connected  with  him.  No,  he 
never  knew  what  it  meant  to  shoulder  a  situation  and  go 
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through  with  it  himself,  and  so  it  goes,  once  a  railroad  man, 
always  a  railroad  man,  unless  the  "get-away"  was  quick  and 
he  did  not  fully  get  into  the  rut. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  the  higher  officials  to  drop 
their  distant,  aristocratic,  important,  special  car  stuff  and 
get  back  to  first  principles,  be  real  men  again,  and  in  good 
democratic  fashion  have,  at  least  once  a  year,  a  banquet,  pic- 
nic, or  get  together  under  any  pretence,  where  every  worker 
could  have  a  chance  to  see  and  talk  with  his  officials  and 
listen  to  a  real  declaration  of  purposes  and  principles.  Not 
the  present  code  that  has  seeped  through  the  blockade  of  un- 
willing chief  clerks  and  department  heads.  To  do  this  in 
a  free  manner  implies,  of  course,  that  the  president  or  rank- 
ing official  is  all  that  the  job  calls  for,  the  real  thing  and 
not  somebody's  son  or  cousin,  who  serves  as  a  figurehead. 
The  time  is  here  when  we  must  make  our  railroads  demo- 
cratic, we  must  have  real  live  one  hundred  per  cent  Amer- 
icans nd  practical  men  who  have  the  capacity  for  their 
official  tasks.  The  favored  son  or  relative  day  is  past.  Of- 
ficials must  meet,  study  and  understand  tlieir  men  and  their 
needs.  They  have  got  to  surround  their  subordinates  with 
an  atmosphere  of  hope,  fair  dealing  and  encouragment,  which 
will  create  conditions  for  departmental  co-operation.  There 
is  a  world  of  power  in  the  brains  of  the  workers  if  their  of- 
ficials will  permit  it  to  come  to  the  surface  and  use  it. 

Increased  Pay  Alone  Not  Sufficient 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  humanity  when  given  encourage- 
ment and  understanding,  and  know  that  increased  pay  or 
wages  will  never  satisfy  or  stabilize  workers  anywhere.  There 
is  not  a  case  in  all  history  whore  money  alone  permanently 
satisfied  human  nature.  It  may  produce  conditions  leading 
to  abundant  happiness,  but  of  itself  alone  it  only  proves  in 
the  long  run  slow  poison  to  manhood  and  individual  advance- 
ment. 

Rol)in.>ion  Crusoe  threw  it  away.  Shylock  retained  it  and 
threw  himself  away.  William  Penn  used  it  and  was  happy 
in  the  service  that  it  made  possible  for  him  to  render  hu- 
manity. Labor  organizations  have  constantly  asked  for  more 
pay  and  shorter  hours,  better  working  conditions  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  restrictions  that  have  reduced  the  production 
per  unit  time  at  least  50  per  cent.  The  encouragement  given 
to  these  organizations  during  past  two  years  has  produced  a 
ridiculous  disrespect  among  the  members  for  the  very  people 
who  must  pay  the  price  for  all  the  advantages,  as  well  as 
those  who  granted  the  concessions. 

Co-operation  and  Loyal  Service 

We  are  confronted  by  two  problems.  Inefficiency  and  dis- 
loyalty, and  the  charge  is  up  to  both  officials  and  men 
equally.  The  relations  between  officials  and  men  are  just  re- 
versed. The  officials  seek  to  forsake  and  neglect  and  men 
try  to  produce  as  little  as  possible.  With  this  condition  on 
our  hands  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  a  solution  that  will  ef- 
fectually line  up  all  hands  for  loyal,  full  100  per  cent  co- 
operation and  service? 

It  must  start  with  the  officials,  they  must  have  money  to 
purchase  shops  and  equipment,  and  the  men  must  be  brought 
into  a  new  spirit  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  full  co- 
operation <5a)d  respond  with  loyal  service.  They  can  do  this 
by  proper  mental  discipline,  forsaking  outside  discordant 
leadership,  engage  so  fully  in  their  work  that  it  returns  satis- 
faction from  the  consciousness  of  having  done  well,  what- 
ever the  task  that  may  be  theirs.  Make  the  shop  atmosphere 
an  asset  so  forceful  and  progressive  that  the  officials  will  find 
more  pleasure  in  frequent  visits.  They  will  realize  that  it  is 
better  business  to  keep  their  individual  employees  straight  by 
personal  contact,  than  it  is  to  read,  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
private  office,  a  cold  report  of  how  many  bent  spikes  were 
straightened  at  the  scrap  yard.  The  salvaging  of  scrap  ma- 
terial is  good  business,  but  the  keeping  of  our  human  factor 


above  scrap  valuations  is  a  better  official  pastime  and  when 
that  is  realized,  there  will  be,  due  to  a  higher  degree  of  in- 
terest within  the  workmen,  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
material  used,  that  is  at  the  present  time  dropped  into  the 
scrap. 

But  how  are  we  to  break  the  ice  and  change  relations?  Of 
ficial  abandonment  has  forced  organization  upon  the  emplo\ 
ees.  No  better  means  is  at  hand  to  work  out  this  problem 
than  through  organization.  Organize  how?  Who?  Or 
ganize  all  the  employees  of  a  road  into  one  complete  fam- 
ily of  interest  as  loyal  as  a  hive  of  bees,  and  let  the  employ- 
ees have  a  voice  in  the  management.  When  the  officials  need 
money,  issue  bonds  of  low  denominations  and  sell  them  to 
their  employees.  There  is  all  the  money  they  need  right  at 
home — why  not  use  this  asset  which  has  always  been  avail- 
able, and  is  now.  Do  not  cry  poverty,  higher  transportation 
charges,  etc.  Cast  off  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  stuff,  and  let 
us  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  When  you  accept  an  em- 
ployee's money  into  a  business  that  he  is  selling  service  to 
and  has  a  voting  power  in,  you  get  his  good  will,  and  this  is 
worth  more  in  actual  cash  to  our  railroads  today  than  all 
the  money  that  they  measure  on  the  deficit  side  of  their 
ledgers. 

_  I  believe  in  myself,  I  believe  in  the  future  of  our  roads, 
either  under  private  or  government  ownership,  and  I  believe 
in  our  state  and  nation.  But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  present 
day  conditions  or  relations.  I  do  not  believe  a  body  of  Con- 
gressmen, absolutely  ignorant  of  railroad  affairs,  can  ever 
furnish  the  relief  we  need  at  this  time  to  place  the  railroads 
on  their  feet.  To  further  illustrate,  take  any  business  propo- 
sition and  put  it  up  to  the  politicians  to  solve.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one  man  in  Congress  out  of  three  and  perhaps 
out  of  ten  who  can  handle  bookkeeping  or  can  audit  an  ac- 
count, and  how  can  they  pass  reasonably  on  a  business  propo- 
sition, let  alone  one  like  the  railroads.  The  solution  is  not 
there.  Where  is  it?  Among  the  railroad  employees  them- 
selves. There  is  not  a  man  working  for  any  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  in  any  capacity,  but  has  an  honest  criticism, 
and  also  a  remedy.  The  collection  of  such  material  and 
molding  it  into  a  new  plan  of  management  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  improving  conditions  all  along  the  line,  clear 
up  to  a  cash  balance  on  the  proper  side  of  our  books  at  the 
close  of  business  each  month.  Labor  will  become  smoothed 
out  and  the  railroads  will  cease  to  be  a  national  danger  and 
worr\-.  They  will  furnish  the  service  that  will  efficientlv 
handle  the  -business  of  the  best  country  and  nation  on  earth. 
A  fair  portion  of  this  profit  must  come  back  to  the  man  in 
"jeans''  that  has  faithfully  and  steadfastly  performed  his 
task,  no  matter  what  it  may  be. 

My  faith  in  humanity  is  my  faith  in  America  and  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem. 


One  of  the  Two  Bays  of  the  Erecting  Shop  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Engineers 
at  Nevers,  France.  American  Locomotives  on  the  Left  and 
Centre  Tracks.     French  Locomotives  on  the  Right  Hand  Track. 
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A  PLUGLESS  GREASE  CUP 

BY  J.  P.  RISQUE 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  300  grease  cup  plugs  and  lock  nuts 
from  locomotive  side  rods,  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railroad  has  produced  a  design  which  has 
been  tried  on  three  locomotives  for  some  time  and  promises 
to  eliminate  the  losses  referred  to. 

The  attachment,  as  illustrated  in  the  drawing,  is  intended 


and  screwed  down,  forcing  the  grease  through  the  filler  hole 
against  the  ball  and  down  into  the  cup.  When  the  cup  is 
filled  the  filling  shell  and  its  plug  are  removed. 

The  favorable  reports  on  the  performance  of  this  cup 
warrant  its  adoption  as  standard  by  the  Florida  East  Coast 
The  reports  show  that  the  first  cost  of  the  device  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  savings  it  has  brought  about,  not  only  by 
eliminating  the  loss  of  plugs,  but  by  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  side  rod  brass  losses  due  to  running  hot. 


ONE-PIECE  CAST   STEEL  FRAMES  FOR 
ELECTRIC   LOCOMOTIVES 

•  A  notable  example  of  the  large  and  intricate  parts  which 
are  successfully  made  of  cast  steel  is  the  bed  casting  for  the 
latest  order  of  electrical  locomotives  built  for  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  illustrated  herewith.  In  designing 
this  locomotive  the  weight  ot  the  built-up  frame  was  found 
to  be  so  great  that  the  total  weight  would  exceed  the  allow- 
able limit.  For  that  reason  the  Commonwealth  Steel  C<Mn- 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  asked  to  submit  a  design.  The 
general  plan  for  such  a  casting  had  been  worked  out  by  the 
company's  engineering  department,  but  the  10  beds  for  the 
New  Haven  locomotives  were  the  first  to  be  made. 

The  locomotive  bed  is  32  ft.  4  in.  long,  weighs  17,000  lb. 
and  is  probably  the  most  difficult  casting  of  its  kind  ever 
attempted.  This  single  unit  replaces  a  ver>'  large  number 
of  parts,  greatly  reducing  the  weight  and  increasing  the 
strength.  Numerous  bolts  and  nuts  have  been  eliminated 
that  become  loose  and  allow  play,  esj)ecially  at  the  pedestals. 
This  will  result  in  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  This  locomotive  bed  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  adaptability  of  cast  steel  to  certain  tvpes  of  con- 
to  be  used  on  cups  which  are  forged  as  integral  parts  of  the  struction.  It  not  only  provides  an  irregular  contour  of 
rod.  The  outside  threaded  cap  A  is  turned  from  a  solid  bar  members  for  clearance  without  sacrificing  strength,  but  also 
of  soft  steel  and  is  made  to  screw  into  the  rod  cup  very  facilitates  securing  various  cross  sections  of  all  meml^ers, 
tightly.      It  is  provided   with   a  cup  approximately   ^   in.     correctly   proportioned   in   size   to  correspond   with   various 


Plugless  Grease  Cup     with  the  Filling  Apparatus  Attached 


Cast  Steel  Bed  for  New  Haven  Electric  Locomotives 


deep  by  1^  in.  in  diameter  to  contain  the  grease.    The  base 
of  the  coil  spring,  shown  in  section,  is  seated  on  a  steel  pin 
which  is  driven  through  from  the  side  of  the  cup  in  the  po%^ 
sition   indicated.      The  expansion   of  this   spring   seats  the 
ball  against  the  top  filling  hole,  closing  it. 

The  filling  apparatus  consists  of  a  special  shell  B  and  its 
force  plug  C,  the  former  being  screwed  on  the  projection  of 
the  cup.  The  shell  B  is  filled  with  a  section  of  grease  cut 
to  the  necessary  size  to  prevent  waste  and  the  plug  inserted 


stresses,  at  the  same  time  providing  the  required  flexibilitv  in 
the  structure. 


During  the  months  of  January  and  February  the  Railway 
Age  reported  orders  for  364  locomotives,  8,616  freight  cars 
and  60  passenger  cars  for  domestic  service.  There  were  also 
ordered  268  locomotives  and   1,560  freighfcars  for  exjxjrt. 


In  the  week  ending  February' 
dered  for  domestic  service. 


27,  207  locomotives  were  or- 
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thrmiiilv  with  it  liimM.lf.  and  so  it  .H(K'S,  once  a  railroad  man, 
always  a  railroad  man.  unlc'»  the  ••uot-away"  wa-  (|ui(k  and 
he  did  not  full)   net  into  the  rut. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  tlu-  higher  otYuials  to  drop 
their  distant,  aristocratic,  important,  special  car  >tuft  and 
get  back  to  lir-t  jirimiples,  be  real  men  a^ain.  and  in  ijood 
democratic  fa-hion  have,  at  least  once  a  year,  a  lian(|uet,  ])ic- 
nic.  or  get  louetlK-r  under  any  pretcn*e.  where  ever}-  worker 
could  hkve  a  chance  to  :k.'c  and  talk  with  hi-  oiTu  ial-  and 
listen  to  a  real  declaration  of  purpose-.-  and  principles.  Xot 
tlie  present  coile  that  ha-  seejx'd  llirouuh  tlu-  blockade  of  un- 
Willini:  chief  clerks  and  departmiiit  head-.  To  «lo  this  in 
a  free  manner  implies^of  course,  that  die  pre-ident  or  rank- 
:  irtj;  irfticial  is  all  that  the  \u\>  .all-  for.  die  real  thing  and 
not  -ome!K)dv"s  son  i»r  .(Uisin.  who  serves  as  a  t'murehead. 
The  time  i-  here  when  we  mu.-t  make  our  railroad^  demo- 
cratic we  must  have  real  live  one  hundred  j)er  cent  .\mer- 
icans  mi  practical  men  who  bave  tlif  .apacitv  lor  their 
offi.  ial  tasks.  The  favon>d  >on  or  relative  day  is  past.  Of- 
ficials must  meet,  -tudy  and  under-tand  tluir  men  and  their 
need.-.  Thvv  have  got  to  surround  their  -ubordinate-  with 
an  atmo.-phere  of  hope,  fair  dealing  and  mcnuragment.  which 
will  create  conditions  for  departmental  .  t>-optration.  There 
is  a  world  of  y^ower  in  the  brain-  of  the  workers  if  their  of 
fiCial-  will  permit   it  to  iome  to  the  -urfad-  and  u-^e  it. 

■  ■;•;  Increased  Pay  Alone  Not  Sufficient 
TiUii  a  Strom:  Iteliever  in  humanity  wlieii  Liiven  encourag. - 
nK-m  and  undi-r-tanding,  and  know  that  increased  pay  or 
watie-  will  never  satisfy  or  stabilize  worki-r-  .mywhere.  Tluri 
is  not  a  case -in  all  history  where  money  aloni-  lurmanently 
5ati-fied  human  nature.  It  may  pnxhut-  conditions  leachiii: 
to  abund.uu  happine.-,-.  but  of  it-.-lf  alone  it  only  prove?  in 
the  lonii  run  slow  poison  to  manh.»o<l  and  individualadvance- 

rnent.  ■  '::■:.:■.■'■.:   •.■■.."■''■■■■'■■.  •      ,  • 

Rcrbin-onCru-oe  threw  it  away.     Shylock  retained  it  and 

■threw  him-elf  away.  William  I'cnn  u-ed  it  and  was  happ> 
in  the  -ervice  that  it  made  possiide  for  him  to  render  hu- 
maiiiiv.  Labororgani/.ations  have  constantly  asked  for  more 
pay  and  -jiorter  hour-.  ]>etter  working  condition-  .md  tlu'  e-- 

.  tabli-hmeiVt  of  re.-triction-  that  have  reduced  tlu-  j.roduction 
per  unit  time  at  least  .><)  per  cent.     The  encouragement  given 

,  to  the>e  organi/ati..n-  during  past  two  years  has  produced  a 
ridicuhsus  disre-i)ect  among  the  member-  for  the  very  people 
who  mu-t  i)a.\    the  i)rice  for  all  the  advantages,  as  well  a-, 
tho.-e  who  granted  the  concession^.  .  ■! 

y     .■;•;■•     e  and  Loyal  Service         ;      - 

\\V  ire  confronteil  Ia  two  problems.  Inefficiency  and  (li>- 
lovalty.  and  the  charge  is  up  to  l)Oth  officials  and  men 
equally.  The  relation-  between  oftit  ials  and  men  are  just  re- 
ver,-ed.  I'he  ofti(  ial-  seek  to  for-ake  and  neglect  and  nun 
trv  to  i.rotluce  as  little  as  po.-sible.  With  this  condition  on 
our  hands  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  a  solution  that  will  ef- 
fectuallv  line  up  all  hands  for  hiyal.  full  1'H)  per  cent  co- 
operation  and   st-rvice? 

It  must  -tart  with  the  ofticials.  they  must  have  mone\  to 
purchase  -hops  and  e(|Uipment,  and  the  men  mu-t  be  brought 
into  a  new  -pirit  of  appn-ciation  of  the  imi»ortanie  of  full  co- 
operation and  re-i>ond  with  loyal  -ervii c.  They  can  do  this 
bv  proper  mental  di-cipline,  for.-aking  out-ide  di-tordaiit 
leader-hip.  engage  so  fully  in  dieir  work  that  it  return-  satis- 
faction from  the  ci>nsciousnes5  of  having  done  well,  what- 
ever the  ta-k  that  may  be  their-.  Make  tlu-  shop  atmosiHiere 
an  a-set  so  forceful  and  progressive  that  the  otYu  ials  will  tind 
more  plea-ure  in  fre.|uent  visits.  They  will  realize  that  it  is 
better  busine>.«  to  kee|)  their  individual  employees  straight  l)y 
personal  contact,  than  it  is  to  read,  in  the  -eclusion  of  their 
private  office,  a  cold  report  of  how  many  I)ent  spikes  were 
straightened  at  the  S(  rap  yard.  The  salvaging  of  scrap  ma- 
terial i-  co(k1  business.  l»ut  the  keejM'ng  of  our  human  factor 


above  .scraj)  valuations  is  a  better  official  pastime  and  whc 
that  is  realized,  there  will  be.  due  to  a  higher  degree  of  in 
terest   within    the   workmen,   thousands   of  dollars   worth  o; 
material  u.sed.  that  is  at  the  present  time  dropj)ed  into  th 
scrap.  ■-  ■.■'.■■-''■■' 

But  how  are  we  to  break  the  ice  and  change  relations?  O' 
ticial  abandonment  has  forced  organization  upon  the  em])lo\ 
ees.     No  better  means  is  at  hand  to  work  out  this  proldei. 
than    through    organization.      Organize   how?      Who?      Or 
ganize  all  the  employees  of  a   road  into  one  complete  fan 
ily  of  interest  as  loyal  as  a  hive  of  i)ces.  and  let  the  em])lo\ 
ees  have  a  voice  in  the  management.    When  the  ofticials  nec' 
money,  issue  bonds  of  low  denominations  and   sell  them  t' 
their  employees.      There  is  all  the  money  they  iU'e<l  right  a 
home — why  not  use  this  as.-^et  which  has  alwa\s  been  avail 
able,  and  is  now.     Do  not  cry  poverty,  higlu-r  tran-portatioi 
charges,  etc.      Cast  off  that  Rip   \'an   Winkk'  stuff,   and   1< 
us  see  our.-elves  as  others  .-ee  us.     When  you  accept  an  em 
ployee's  money  into  a  business  that  he  is  selling  service  ti 
aiul  ha-  a  voting  |)ower  in,  you  get  his  good  will,  and  this  i- 
worth   more  in  actual  cash  to  our  railroad-  today  than   all 
the   money   that   they   measure   on   the   deficit    >icK-   c^f   their 
ledgers. 

I  lielieve  in  m\self.  I  lielieve  in  the  future  of  our  road> 
either  under  private  or  government  ownership,  and  I  believe 
in  our  state  and  nation,  liut  I  am  not  satisfied  with  present 
(la\  condition-  or  relation-.  I  do  not  believe  a  bodv  of  Con- 
gre->men.  ab>olutel\  ignorant  of  railroad  affairs,  can  ever 
t"urnish  the  relief  we  need  at  this  time  to  place  the  railroad- 
on  their  feet.  To  further  illustrate,  take  any  l)usiness  |)ro|>o- 
-ition  and  |)ut  it  uj)  to  the  politician-  to  solve.  1  do  not 
think  there-  is  one  man  in  Congress  out  of  three  and  j>erhaj»- 
out  of  ti-n  who  can  bandit-  bookkei-ping  or  can  audit  an  ac- 
count, ami  how  c  an  they  pass  reasonably  on  a  busines-  |»rop()- 
-itioii.  lit  alone  one  like  tht-  railroads.  The  solution  is  not 
tlu-re.  Where  is  it?  .Among  the  railroad  em[do\ei--  them 
-elve>.  There  is  not  a  man  working  for  any  railroad  in  tlu 
I'nited  States,  in  any  capacity,  but  has  an  honest  critic  i-ni, 
.md  also  a  remedy.  The  collection  of  such  material  and 
molding  it  into  a  lu-w  plan  of  management  will  go  a  lont: 
way  towards  improving  condition-  all  along  tlu-  line.-,  clear 
up  to  a  c  ash  balance  on  the  proper  side  of  our  book-  at  the 
close  of  busine.-s  each  month.  Labor  will  become  smoothed 
out  and  tlu-  railroads  will  cea-c-  to  be  a  national  dangi-r  and 
worry.  'i'he\  will  furnish  tlu-  service-  that  will  iffuieiitl} 
handli-  the  business  of  the  l>est  country  and  nation  on  earth 
.\  fair  portion  of  this  jirofit  must  come  back  to  the  man  in 
"jean.-""  thai  ha-  faithfull}'  and  -ttadfa^^tly  performed  hi- 
task,  no  matter  what  it  ma\'  be. 

My  faith  in  humanity  is  my  faith  in  .\mt-riia  and  the  .-o- 
lution  of  thi>  jiroldem.  ■  ,.•    ;::  ■■■•:'..;;.  ■. 


One  of  the  Two  Bays  of  the  Erecting  Shop  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Engineer^ 
at  Nevers.  France.  American  Locomotives  on  the  Left  anci 
Centre  Tracks.     French  Locomotives  on  the  Right  Hand  Track 
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>^     :      :    A  PLUGLESS  GREASE  CUP 

■    ■       "  BY  J.  P.  RISQUE  / 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  300  grease  cup  plugs  and  lok  nui< 
from  locomotive  >icle  rods,  the  meiMianiial  dejiartnunt  of  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railroad  ha>  |)r<)duced  a  design  which  ha- 
been  tried  on  three  lotomotive.--  f(ir  >()me  time  and  promises 
to  eliminate  the  h)sse>  nferred  to. 

The  attachnunt.  a-  illu>tratetl  in  the  drawing,  is  intended 


and  screwed  down,  forcing  the  grease  through  tiie  filler  hole 
against  the  ball  ancf  down  into  the  cup.  When  the  cup  is 
filled  the  filling  shell  and  its  plug  are  removed. 

The  favorable  reports  on  the  performance  of  thh  cup 
warrant  it^  adoj)tion  as  standard  In  the  Florida  East  Coast 
The  reports  show  that  the  first  cost  of  tlie  device  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  savings  it  has  brought  about,  not  only  by 
eliminatintr  the  loss  of  plug.-,  but  b\-  a  con-iderable  reduc- 
tion c)f  side  rod  brass  losses  due  to  runnii^;  hot. 


i   ■ 

^ 

#. 

— *>-« 

1 

ONE-PIECE  CAST   STEEL  FRAMES  FOR. 
:       ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTIVES      - 

;  .\  nolaijle  example  of  the  large  and  intricate  parts  which 
are  .siiccessfuUy  made  of  cast  steel  is  the  bed  casting  for  the 
latest  order  of  electrical  locomotives  built  tor  the  New  York, 
Xew  Haven  &:  Hartford,  illu-trated  heriwith.  In  designing 
this  loKanoiive  the  wt  iglit  oi  the  l»uilt-uj)  frame  was  found 
to  be  .-(>  greiit  that  the  tot^ii  weight  would  exceed  the  ;'.llow- 
able  limit.     For  that  reason  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Com- 


;pan\. 


St.   Louis,   Mo.,  was  asked  to  -ulmiit  a  design.      Ihe 


;,        Plugless  Grease  Cup     with  tlie   Filling  Apparatus  Attached 

to  be  used  on  cups  which  are  forged  as  integral  part?  of  the 
rod.  The  out?ide  threaded  cap  .1  is  turned  from  a  solid  bar 
of  soft  steel  and  is  made  to  screw  into  the  rod  cup  very 
tightly.      It   is   provided    with    a  cup   api)roximately    -i^    in- 


general  plan  for  such  a  casting  ha<l  been  worked  out  by  the 
company's  engineering  department.  l»ut  the  10  bed^  for  the 
New  Haven  IcKomotives  were  the  first  to  Ik.'  made.  '  '  r-  v 
The  locomotive  bed  is  .S2  ft.  4  in.  long,  weighs  17,000  lb. 
and  is  probaljly  the  most  difficult  casting  of  its  kind  ever 
utiempttfd.  This  single  unit  replaces  a  very  large  numljer 
of  parts,  greatly  reducing  the  weight  and  incrciising  the 
strength.  Numerous  bolts  and  nuts  have  l>cen  eliminated 
that  Ixcomc  loose  and  allow  play,  i-specially  at  the  ])edestals. 
This  will  result  in  a  con.-iderajjle  -aving  in  the  co-t  of  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  This  locomotive  lied  >trikingly  illus- 
,  trates  the  adajUability  of  cast  steel  .to  certain  tyfK"s  of  con- 
struction It  not  only  provide-  an  irregular  lontour  of. 
members  for  clearance  without  sacrifuing  .-trength.  but  al>o 
facilitates  securing  various  cross  sections  of  alL  meml»cTS., 
correctly   prof«)rtioned    in    -ize   to  correspond    with    various 


Cast  steel  Bed  for  New  Haven  Electric  Locomotives 


deep  by  1^  in.  in  diameter  to  contain  the  grease.    The  base 
of  the  coil  spring,  shown  in  section,  is  seated  on  a  steel  pin 
which  is  driven  through  from  the  side  of  the  cup  in  the  po- 
sition   indicated.      The  expansion   of  this  spring   seats   the  ' 
ball  against  the  top  filling  hole,  closing  it.  '  ; 

'Ihe  filling  apparatus  consists  of  a  special  shell  B  and  its 
force  plug  C,  the  former  ]>eing  .screwed  on  the  projection  of 
the  cup.  The  shell  B  is  tilled  with  a  .^^ection  of  grease  cut 
to  the  necessary  size  to  prevent  waste  and  the  i)lug  inserted 


stresses,  at  the  same  time  pnniding  the  required  flexibili^v  in 
the  structure.  .;\  V  .;    .  ;;  ,       -:;.:•..;     .:/..'.; 


During  the  months  of  January  and  February'  the  Railway 
Age  reported  orders  for  .>()4  locomotives,  8,^16  freight  cars 
and  60  pas.senger  cars  for  domestic  service.     There  were  also 

ordered  268  loiomotives  and  1  ..^60  freight  cars  f«)r  export. 
In  the  week  ending  February  27.  207  locomotive.-  were  or- 
dered for  domestic  service.  .;,;.-:    i        .:^:-         ':  -^ 
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PRAIRIE  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR 
THE  KINHAN 

The  Lima  Locomotive  Works  has  recently  built  for  the 
Kin-Han  Railway  of  China  ten  2-6-2  type  locomotives  to  be 
used  in  mixed  service.  This  road  runs  from  Pekin  to  Han- 
kow and  because  of  track  conditions  a  number  of  difficult 
engineering  problems  had  to  be  met  in  the  design  of  these 
locomotives.  There  were  very  close  limitations  of  weight  for 
both  the  engine  and  tender.  There  were  also  rigid  require- 
ments in  connection  with  the  counterbalancing  of  the  re- 
ciprocating jjarts  and  the  locomotives  were  required  to  pass 
over  22-deg.  curves.  To  meet  tliese  conditions  and  produce 
a  satisfactory  design  of  locomotive  required  great  care  in  de- 
signing and  construction.  The  engines  have  been  built  and 
fully  meet  the  requirements  in  all  particulars. 

The  limitations  of  weights  made  it  necessary  to  design  all 
the  parts  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  proper 
strength.  The  built-up  type  of  construction  of  plates  and 
angles  was  freely  used  in  the  main  frames  and  the  tender 
frame  bracing  wherever  it  was  found  that  such  a  construc- 
tion could  be  satisfactorily  employed.  Care  was  taken  to 
produce  a  symmetrical,  clean  looking  design  and  wherever 
it  was  feasible  the  parts  were  made  in  one  piece.  For  ex- 
ample, the  guide  yoke  and  the  link  supports  were  made  in  an 
integral  casting,  thus  eliminating  bolted  connections  and  re- 
ducing the  weight  of  the  parts. 

The  limit  for  the  dynamic  augment  at  a  speed  of  50  klm. 
(37.3  miles)  per  hour  was  specified  at  15  per  cent  of  the 


coaJ  capacity  of  13,300  lb.     The  water  capacitv  of  the  ten- 
der is  4,800  U.  S.  gallons. 

Great  care  was  necessar}-  in  making  the  tender  design  to 
meet  the  limitations  of  axle  load  as  given  in  the  specification. 
In  general,  the  locomotive  was  designed  along  the  lines  of 
American  practice  and  the  builders  were  given  a  free  hand 
in  the  construction  of  details  so  long  as  they  were  kept  within 
the  limitations  of  the  specifications.  The  general  dimensions 
of  the  locomotive,  as  well  as  the  actual  weights  as  compared 
with  the  weight  limitations  specified  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Engine 

Actual  Limit  of 

weight  weight 

i'ront  di1\  ers   32,600  33,000 

Main   drivers    32,600  33,000 

Hack   drivers    32,000  33,000 

Total   drivers    97,200  99,000 

Kngine  truck   28,400  28,500 

Trailing  truck    30,400  31,300 

lingine,   total    , 156,000  158,800 

Tender 

I  ront    wheel     30,400  30,800 

Middle  wheel 30,600  30,800 

i'.ack  wheel   30.600  30,800 

Total 91,600  92.400 

General    Data 

('■age    4    ft.    8J/i  in. 

Service Mixed 

liiel    Soft   coal 


Prairie  Type  Locomotive  for  Service  in  China 


static  wheel  load.  In  order  to  come  within  these  require- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  proper  counterbal- 
ance, the  reciprocating  parts  were  made  of  very  light  design 
and  a  special  method  was  employed  to  secure  an  exact  ad- 
justment of  the  counterweights  in  the  driving  wheels.  The 
dynamic  augment  requirements  were  met  and  by  means  of 
careful  adjustment  the  proper  counterbalance  was  secured 
for  the  reciprocating  weights. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  extended  wagon  top  type,  radially 
stayed  and  fitted  with  a-' combustion  chamber.  The  locomo- 
tives are  equipped  with  superheaters  and  the  reversing  mech- 
anism is  of  the  Lawson  patented  screw  type,  which  provides 
for  easy  operation  and  is  fitted  with  a  positive  locking  de- 
vice and  an  indicator  which  shows  the  exact  cut-off  at  which 
the  engine  is  operated. 

The  tender  is  of  the  six-wheel,  rigid  wheel  base  type,  with 
plate  side  frames,  the  journal  boxes  working  in  pedestals 
riveted  to  the  outside  plates  of  the  frame.  The  two  rear 
pairs  of  wheels  under  the  tender  are  equalized.  The  tender 
tank  is  20  ft.  8  in.  long  by  9  ft.  8  in.  wide  by  4  ft.  2  in. 
high  inside,  and  is  built  up  of  34 -i"-  steel  plate  reinforced 
with  2^-in.  by  2^-in.  by  5/16-in.  angles.  The  coal  space 
is  4  ft.  9  in.  wide  and  is  6  ft.  2  in.  long  at  the  floor,  extend- 
ing back  on  the  slope  sheet  for  a  distance  of  5  ft.,  giving  a 


Tractive    eflFort    ,.. -. 25,500  lb. 

Weight    in    working    order 7^^ 1 56,000  lb. 

Weight    on    drivers     '. 97,200  lb. 

Weight    of   engine   and    tender ., 247,600  1b. 

Wheel   base,    driving    13    ft.    10  in. 

Wheel  base,  total  engine 31   ft.  7  in. 

Wheel  base,  total  engine  and  tender ; ; S3  ft.   10  in. 

Cylinders,   diameter  and  stroke 20  in.  by  26  in. 

Valves    li  in.    piston 

Drivers,    diameter  over   tires *. . .  .59  in. 

Driving  journals,   diameter   and  length 8J^    in.   by   11   in. 

Boiler    Extended   wagon  top 

Working  pressure  170  lbs. 

Outside    diameter,    first    ring. 61  1/16  in. 

Firebox   length    and   width 84   in.   by   54J4  in. 

Tubes,   number   and   diameter 130,    2  in. 

Flues  number  and   diameter 21,   5^  in. 

Heating   surface,   tubes   and   flues 1,418   sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface   firebox   including   arch   tubes 207    sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface  total    1,625   sq.   ft. 

Superheating  surface 366  eq.  ft. 

Grate   area    .<•  .  i.,;. 31.6  sq.  ft. 

Tender 

Type    Six   wheel 

Tank   U  shape 

Frame     Plate 

Weight 91,600  lb. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 5li  in.  by   lO^i   in. 

Water   capacity 4,800   U.    S.    gals. 

Coal    capacity    13,300    lbs. 


A  Longitudinal  Tyte  of  Repair  Shop. 


Modernizing  Freight  Car  Repair  Facilities* 


A  Presentation  of  the  Several  Phases  of  This 
Subject  and  a  Proposed  Shop  and  Yard  Layout 

BY  GUSTAVE  E  LEMMERICH 
Layout  Engineer,  The  Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  TREMENDOUS  industrial  growth  of  our  country,  its 
railroad  traffic  and  its  foreign  commerce  has  created  a 
need  for  a  transportation  machine  which  will  not  only 
meet  these  demands  but  also  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  700,000 
new  freight  cars;  but  even  if  this  is  true,  it  will  be  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  delivery  of  such  a  large  number  for  sev- 
eral years,  as  there  is  at  the  present  time  an  insufficient 
manufacturing  capacity.  The  total  existing  freight  car 
equipment   consists   roughly   of   about   2,500,000   cars.      If 


more  net  revenue  than  the  purchase  of  new  cars.  Undoubt- 
edly, a  combination  of  the  two  means  of  relief  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

In  1917  about  twenty-nine  million  cars  received  light 
repairs  and  about  two  million  cars  received  heaN'}'  repairs, 
i.  e.,  practically  every  car  was  sent  in  for  light  repairs  once 
a  month,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  equipment  under- 
went heavy  repairs  once  a  year.  For  the  past  four  years 
the  average  cost  of  these  repairs  has  more  than  doubled. 
The  weighted  average  cost  of  freight  car  repairs,  computed 
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facilities  are  provided  for  obtaining  the  maximum  road  serv-  from  an  article  on  "The  Maintenance  of  Freight  Equipment" 
ice  from  these  cars,  quicker  relief  will  be  afforded  perhaps  by  L.  K.  Sillcox,  on  page  657  of  the  November,  1919,  issue  of 
than  could  be  secured  by  waiting  for  the  delivery  of  all  the     the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  was  about  $79  per  car  in 

1916  and  $170  in  1918.     These  costs  were  based  on  about 
500,000  cars.    This  increase  was  due  in  general  to  the  high 


new  cars  needed.  For  instance,  statistics  recently  compiled 
by  competent  operating  officers  show  that  the  average  car- 
miles  per  day  on  several  important  roads  have  varied  from 
25  to  37.  Any  improvements  which  will  bring  the  low  aver- 
age nearer  the  high  average  of  car-miles  per  day  will  produce 

•Copyright  by  Gustave  E.  Lcmmcrich, 


cost  of  materials  and  labor,  the  construction  and  condition  of 
the  cars,  and  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  making  efficient 
repairs.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  first  item  will  change 
much  for  some  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  labor  costs  will 
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:    V  PRAIRIE  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  ■ 

.:....,,..  THE  KIN-HAN,..    .  .  .  ,,^,  .;".\;.- 

ThelJma  T-ocumotivc   Work?   has   rtvcntly  l)uilt   for  the 
;.     Kin-Han  Railway  of  China  ten  2-0-2  typo  locomotives  to  he 
used  in  mixed  -erviee.      I'hi>  road  run-  from  IVkin  to  Han- 
kow and  liecausc  of  track  eondition-  a   numl>er  of  tliftuult 
enyineerinu  j)rol>k-ms  had  to  he  met   in   the  desiyn  of  these 

•  loiomoiivt'-..     llure  wi-rc-  very  dose  limitations  of  weiizht  for 
;•:     both  the  eni^ine  and  tender.      Tliere  were  also  riijid  re<iuire- 

ments  in  eonneetion  with  the  eounterhalancinu!  of  the  re- 
tijtnKatin^  j>art>  and  tlu'  loeomotives  were  re(|uired  to  pass 
over  22-de<i.  turve-.      lO  meet  these  conditions  and  produce 

.  a  >ati>laetory  de>ii:n  <jf  loeoniotivi-  retjuirid  yreat  eare  in  di'- 
siijning  and  construction.  The  en!.,Mnes  have  been  built  and 
fully  meet  the  re(|uirements  in  all  i)articulars. 

The  limitations  of  weiiihts  made  it  necessary  to  design  all 
the   part>   as   liyht   as   p()»ible.   consistent    with    the   proper 

-,  strencth.  The^  built-up  ty|>e  of  con.»tru( tion  of  plate-  and 
angles  was  freely  U-sed  in  the  main  frames  and  the  tendir 
frame  bratinu  wherever  it   was  found  that  such   a  construc- 

?:^    tion   could    be   satisfactoril\    employed.      Care   was   taken    to 

'■:  produce  u  .symmetrical,  clean  looking  design  and  wherever 
it  wa.s  feasible  the  parts  were  made  in  one  piece.  For  ex- 
ample, the  truide  yoke  and  the  link  su|)ports  were  made  in  an 
integral  ca>tinL;.  thu-  climinatinu  Ixillc-d  (onnection^  and   re- 

•  ducint:  the  wciu'lit  of  the-  parts. 

■[■:■:  The  linn't  for  the  dynamic  augment  at  a  -|)ee(!  of  50  klm. 
.     f.^/..^   nn'les)   ]Kr  hour  was  .specitled   at    1.^   per  cent  of  the 


coal  capacity  of  l.>,.>00  lb.     The  water  capacity  of  the  ten- 
der i>  4..S()()  U.  S.  .gallons. 

Great  care  was  neces>ary  in  making  the  tender  design  to 
nuct  the  linn'tations  of  a.xle  load  as  yiven  in  the  specitication. 
In  general,  the  locomotive  was  desiyned  alonu  the  lines  of 
.\meritan  praitice  and  the  l)uilder-  were  uiven  a  free  hand 
in  the  construction  of  details  so  loni;  as  they  were  kept  within 
the  limitations  of  the  sjx'cification-.  The  general  dimensions 
of  the  locomotive,  as  well  as  the  actual  weight:;  a>  compared 
with  the  weiiiht  limitations  >pec  itud  arc  uivcn  in  the  follow- 
inii   table:      ..     • . 


iront  drners 
Main   ilrivfiTs 

'I'i>t;il   drivfi* - 
linvinc  tni<,k   , 

rr.'iiliii'j  tr-ck 
lluiiiiic.   t'lal    . 


I  r"iit  wliitl 
Middle  whicl 
Hack  wh-.-l    .. 


T..t;il. 


Service     .  .-. 


Tendkr 


,.    General    Data 


Aciu:d 

Limit  of 

■  .    Weight 

weight 

.'2.600 

33,000 

.'_',(^0 

33,000 

.?_'.00(» 

35,mo 

.      '->7,20e. 

99,000 

•JR,-400 

28,500 

.^0.40(1. 

31,300 

l.io.OO<> 

158,800 

,'o.40U 

30,800 

30.W}!! 

30.860 

30,600 

30,800 

91,600 


92.400 


,..-i.   It.    $1/4  ilt. 

.."....     Mixed 

Soft   coal 


^.-    ;"•                                    J 

JI^^LJ 

i^KfW^^^KW^M^K^^^^tdm     1 

mmm'^: 

■"■■■'■^  ;':'Ov:."-J 

^'wjpi 

flj^M 

f^^KP^^^^^^^~^^S^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^n 

I^^B 

fei 

fip^^^^^^^Hi 

^^ViP^B^^^^^L  ^^Si 

^^^^■^^^^^^SS^^^E 

bHHHB^ 

^m 

^n 
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static  wheel  load.  In  order  to  ctime  within  the^e  re(|uire- 
ments  and  at  the  same  time  ])rovide  the  i)roi)er  counterbal- 
ance, the  recij>ro(ating  ]xirts  were  made  of  ver)  lij^ht  design 
.  and  a  s[»ecial  method  was  emjilcned  to  .^^ecure  an  exact  ad- 
justment of  the  counterweights  in  the  driving  wheels.  The 
dynamic  augment  rec|uirements  were  met  and  by  means  of 
careful  adiu>tment  the  proper  counterbalance  was  secured 
for  the  recip relating  weights. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  extended  wagon  top  type,  radially 
stayed  and  fitted  with  acombustion  chamber.  The  IcKomo- 
tives  are  equipi>ed  with  superheaters  and  the  reversing  mech- 
anism is  of  the  Lawson  patented  screw  t\pe.  which  provides 
for  easy  operation  and  is  t'ltted  with  a  positive  locking  de- 
vice and  an  indicator  which  shows  the  exact  cut-off  at  which 
the  engine  is  operated.     ..;.:;  -      V,  .    ,:       . 

The  tender  is  of  the  si.x-vvheel,  rigid  wheel  base  type,  with 
plate  side  frames,  the  journal  boxes  working  in  pedestals 
riveted  to  the  outside  plates  of  the  frame.  1  he  two  rear 
pairs  of  wheels  under  the  tender  are  equalized.  The  tender 
tank  is  20  ft.  8  in.  long  by  0  ft.  S  in.  wide  b\  4  ft.  2  in. 
high  inside,  and  is  built  up  of  '4-in.  steel  plate  reinforced 
with  2'I.-in.  by  2'j-in.  by  .5  16-in.  angles.  The  coal  .^pace 
i.*;  4  ft.  '>  in.  wide  and  i-  <>  ft.  2  in.  long  at  the  tlfX)r.  extend- 
ing l)ack  on  the  slope  sheet  for  a  distance  of  .>   ft.,  giving  a 


Tr.ictive    ttlnit     ...,.;  ^ .......  ^ 25,500  lb. 

Wciiilit    in    « f irking   order *. 1 56,000  lb. 

\\'cii;Iit    on    drivers 97.200  lb. 

Utiiilit    of    engine    and    tender.......................... 2-4",600  lb. 

Wind   ba«o.    drivinc    ,..,..,.;....'.......... 13    ft.    10  in. 

Wheel  base,  total  eiifiine .31   ft.   7  in. 

Wheel  base,  total  en^iine  and  tcnd«r . 53  ft.   10  in. 

(■>lindcr>.    diameter  ami   stroke ......20   in.    by   26  in. 

^  alves    ,.*..  •.♦>>  • ' .:..'.....,.........  .12    in.    piston 

Driv(  IS,    diameter   over   tires.  .  .^i  i ................ .. .' .59  in. 

Driving  journals,   diameter   and  Icniith .8}S    in.   by   11   in. 

I''"il'r . .  .  E.xtended    wapon    top 

Working  pressure ,...•. *•■ I/O  lbs. 

<)ut-ide    diameter,    fir>t    rini;....-.      .;...-.. ...,.; 61  1/16  in. 

I'irebox    ten$>th    and    \vi<lth '...,..  i,  ..  .^A    in.    by    54^^   in. 

'Pubis,    ntnnlier   and    di.tnieter 130;    2  in. 

i'lue«   number  and   diameter 21,    5  >i  in. 

Ile.'itini;    surface,    tnlns    and    flues 1,418    sq.   ft. 

Ileatinu   surf.-ict    firebox   includiny    areli    tul>es 207    sq.   ft. 

Ileatini;   surface  total    1,625   sq.  ft. 

Supcrheatinp   surface    ••,••. ? 366   eq.  ft. 

("irate   area    ...•..>.  ;....i  .'..,,■....;';.,.;.  ^v. 31.6  sq.  ft. 

Tender 
Type .Si.x    wheel 

I  lillK      <   •  •   >•   •  •  ■  ■  •  •  ••  ••  ^-.••'*  •■•.«.•  ^  f  ••  •(.•«-*■•••, aa^**. 9  ••  •■  ■■■•■  ■•.•4>  ■   m  K.^      3  liable 

I'rame '. Plate 

Weight   91.600  lb. 

Ji'urnalf.   diameter  and  len.cth 5 "  .s   in.   by   lO'i    in. 

Water    capacity 4.800    I'.    S.    pals. 

Coal    cajiacity    -.  ^. ..  ^>  ..  ...^  •,.... .  ...•  <.......•■•-••  13,300    lbs. 
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Modernizing  Freight  Car  Repair  Facilities 


A  Presentation  of  the  Several  Phases  of  This 
Subject  and  a  Proposed  Shop  and  Yard  Layout 

BY  GUSTAVE  E.  LEMMERICH 
\     Layout  Engineer,  The  Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio  '_' 


THE  XKEMKNiKtis  industrial  growth  of  our  country,  its 
railroad  traftu  and  its  foreign  commerce  has  created  a 
luvd  for  a  transportation  machine  which  will  not  only 
niitt  tlu'se  demands  hut  also  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  It 
lias  heen  e>timated  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  7(H).0()0 
new  freight  cars;  but  even  if  this  is  true,  it  will  be  ])ractically 
inipuisible  to  obtain  delivery  of  such  a  large  number  for  sev- 
eral years,  as  there  is  at  the  i)resent  time  an  in>ufticient 
manufa(  turing  cai)acity.  The  total  existing  freight  car 
equi[)ment    consists    roughly    of    about    2.500,000   cars.      If 


more  net  revenue  than  the  purchase  of  new  car*.  Undoubt- 
edly, a  combination  of  the  two  means  of  relief  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  desired  re>ult.v-.v    .  .  ,  .'      ;•:;■■ 

In  1917  about  twenty-nine  milHon  cars"  received  light 
repairs  and  about  two  million  tars  received  heavy  repairs. 
i.  e.,  practically  everv  car  was  sent  in  for  light  rej>airs  once 
a  month,  and  about  SO  per  cent  of  the  total  ojuipment  under- 
went liea\y  repairs  once  a  year,  lor  the  past  four  years 
the  average  cost  of  these  re))airs  has  nn)re  tlian  «l«»ubled. 
The  weighted  average  co>t  of  freight  car  re|»a:ir>,  com]»uted 
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''acilities  are  provided  for  obtaining  the  maximum  road  serv- 
ce  from  these  cars,  quicker  relief  will  be  afforded  perhaps 
han  could  be  secured  by  waiting  for  the  delivery  of  all  the 
lew  cars  needed.  For  instance,  statistics  recently  compiled 
)y  competent  operating  officers  show  that  the  average  car- 
niles  per  day  on  several  important  roads  have  varied  from 
^5  to  37.  Any  improvements  which  will  bring  the  low  aver- 
ige  nearer  tlie  high  average  of  car-miles  per  day  will  produce 

-  .'Coryrigln  by  Gustave  E.  Lemmerich.  .     ,  .  .  ,.  , 


from  an  article  on  "The  Maintenance  of  Freight  l-2«iuipment"* 
by  L.  K.  Sillcox.  on  ])age  bSl  of  the  Xovembcr,  1919.  issue  of 
tlie  Railway  Mcrhauical  Enf^iuccr,  was  about  $79  per  car  in 
1916  and  SI 70  in  191S.  These  costs,  were  based  on  about 
.^00.000  cars.  This  increase  wa>  due  in  general  to  the  high 
cost  of  materials  and  labor,  the  construction  and  condition  of 
the  cars,  and  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  making  efficient 
repairs.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  first  item  will  change 
much  for  some  time,  l>ut  it  is  probable  that  labor  costs  will 
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decrease,  due  largely  to  increased  efficiency.  This  combina- 
tion of  high  costs  and  ever-increasing  traffic  calls  for  prompt 
improvements  in  handling  all  car  repairs,  and  particularly 
affording  a  means  of  making  light  repairs  independent  of 
weather  conditions. 

Making  Needed  Improvements 

There  i.s  an  apparent  tendency  toward  better  and  stronger 
rolling  stock,  designed  to  withstand  the  heavv  strains  of  Ion? 


old  equipment,      (b)   Larger  and 


Car  Equipment. 

(a)    Modernizing 
stronger  cars. 
Car  Repair  Facilities. 

(a)   Better   and   more   conveniently    arranged    shops, 
equipped    with    facilities    for   accelerating   the   return  of 
the  equipment  to  revenue  service. 
Traffic  Improvements. 

(1)  General. 


Main   Group  of    Repair  Shop   Buildings 


train  and  yard  operation.  Old,  weak  equipment  should  be 
reinforced  or  assigned  to  a  class  of  service  in  which  it  may 
still  be  useful,  or  it  should  be  scrapped.  All  underframes 
in  heavy  freight  service  should  be  of  steel. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  seriousness  of  the  car  situa- 
tion lies  so  very  much  in  the  present  needs  for  a  large 
number  of  new  cars  as  in  the  immediate  demand  for  proper 


The  continuation  of  the  Railroad  Administration  Car 
Service  Section,  revised  to  suit  the  new  conditions. 

(2)   Reduce  Time  at  Terminals. 

(a)  The  continuation  of  the  present  policy  of  uni- 
fication of  terminals,  (b)  The  establishment  of  union 
freight  stations  in  the  larger  cities,  (c)  A  more  universal 
application   of  modern  loading  and   unloading  devices. 


Interior   View  of   the   Transverse   Shop 


facilities  for  repairing  and  modernizing  the  present  equip- 
ment, and  for  the  pushing  of  other  improvements  which  will 
tend  to  better  car  movements  at  the  terminals  and  on  the 
line.  Inasmuch  as  those  facilities  are  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  freight  car  situation,  an  outline  of  some  of  the 
important  suggestions,  which  will  tend  to  improve  the  car 
situation,  mav  not  l)e  amiss: 


(d)  Improvements  of  terminals,  varying  from  some 
minor  betterments  costing  only  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
to  vast  projects,  such  as  detour  lines  around  the  great 
congested  traffic  centers. 

(3)   On  Line. 

Other  improvements,  such  as  additional  tracks,  auto- 
matic block  signaling,  etc. 
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(b)  Important  changes  resulting  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  railroads,  creating  new  steam  traffic  lines. 
All  of  these  improvements  would  greatly  facilitate  car 
movements,  and  they  would  result  in  returning  cars  much 
quicker,  so  as  to  increase  their  earning  capacity.  For 
example,  if  these  additional  betterments  would  result  in  only 
a  10  per  cent  earlier  return,  it  would  mean  at  least  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cars  needed  to 
relieve  the  present  shortage. 


sidered,  its  size,  the  empty  car  movements,  the  available  and 
suitable  site,  the  labor  conditions  and  the  material  market, 
etc.  In  former  years,  when  the  mills  and  the  lumber  yards 
were  of  greater  importance  in  freight  car  repairing,  the  main 
car  shops  were,  in  many  instances,  located  at  the  general 
repair  shop  plant  of  the  system,  only  a  few  railroads  select- 
ing separate  locations.  The  freight  car  repair  shop  organi- 
zation is  so  different  in  its  character  and  functions  that  there 
is  no  advantage  in  having  it  at  the  general  repair  site,  except 


Open  5hed  tor  hast  tre/ght-H-  Tracks   SO  to  15-Cars 


-^ 


1=D 

^Seri/ice  Building 


0      lOO 


SOO 


Scale  in  Feet 


Shed  Group  for  Open  Air  Repair  Work 


A  tentative  estimate  of  the  new  freight  cars  required  in 
the  next  three  years  calls  for  about  700,000,  or  about  230,000 
cars  per  year.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  yearly  requirements 
would  be  about  18,000  cars.  At  an  average  cost  of  $2,850 
per  car,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  total  cost  of  $51,300,000. 
Capitalizing  this  sum  at  10  per  cent  for  interest,  deprecia- 


that  both  should  possess  all  the  particularly  favorable  points 
affecting  construction  and  operation. 

On  the  larger  railroads  the  traffic  conditions  are  often  so 
greatly  divergent  in  character  that,  in  order  to  save  empty 
car  mileage  and  to  return  the  cars  quicker  to  their  earning 
power,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  divide  the  car  repairing 


Interior  of  the   Longitudinal  Type  Shop 

tion  etc.,  will  provide  a  fund  of  $513,000,000  available  for  between  district  shops.  This  division  could  be  extended  to 
these  improvements.  This  sum  would  go  a  long  way  toward  provide  separate  repair  shops  for  steel  cars  and  for  wood«i 
paying  for  most  of  the  improvements  suggested.  cars,  each  located  at  the  most  suitable  place. 

The  layout  should  embody  the  principle  of  a  continuous 
General  Freight  Car  Repair  Shop  Requirements  ^j^j  operation,  the  materials  entering  as  much  as  possible 

The  question  of  the  location  of  car  repair  shops  is  chiefly  at  one  end,  and  the  building  and  organizations  so  grouped 
dependent  on  the  dominating  traffic  characteristics  and  on  as  to  avoid  any  conflicting  movements.  Such  an  arrange- 
the  prevailing  local  conditions  of  the  particular  railroad  con-     ment  is  indicated  in  the  tentative  layout  accompanying  this 
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article.  The  principal  buildings  should  be  all  under  one 
roof,  effecting  a  saving  of  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary 
travel  and  adding  greatly  to  the  efficienc}-  of  operation. 

All  buildings  should  be  commensurate  to  the  purpose  they 
have  to  serve,  i.  e.,  they  should  be  of  a  substantial  character, 
void  of  all  fads,  but  equipped  with  all  modern  facilities. 
Inasmuch  as  these  structures  require  large  areas,  standard 
dimensions  should  be  adopted  wherever  possible  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  to  shorten  the  time  of  construction.  Such  stand- 
ards should  cover  the  width  of  the  buildings,  the  vertical 
clearances,  and  the  column  spacing,  etc.,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  the  local  and  operating  requirements.  The 
track  centers  should  be  such  as  to  give  a  good  workable  aisle 
width,  a  feature  which  is  of  special  importance  in  steel  car 
shops  on  account  of  the  space  needed  for  the  riveting  fur- 
naces. This  applies  to  the  tracks  besides  the  building  walls, 
as  well  as  to  the  interior  aisles.  The  buildings  should  be 
well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  and  should  be  provided 
with  cranes  wherever  they  will  result  in  better  and  more 
efficient  operation. 


In  former  years  the  wood  mill  was  one  of  the  pivotal 
features  in  the  layout,  but  now  that  wooden  underframes 
are  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  so  far  as  new  work  is 
concerned,  this  department  has  lost  its  importance,  and  a 
comparatively  small  building  with  a  few  tools  is  all  that  is 
required.  The  mill,  however,  should  have  as  an  auxiliary 
a  finished  lumber  shed.  The  lumber  yard  has  also  shrunk 
to  comparatively  small  proportions. 

Auxiliary  Building  and  Equipment 

The  storehouse  with  its  platforms  should  be  located  cen- 
trally and  conveniently.  The  building  should  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  provided  with  a  full  equipment  of  bins,  an 
office,  etc.  The  scrap  platform  in  a  freight  car  repair  plant 
is  of  great  importance  and  should  be  readily  accessible  for 
the  delivery  of  scrap  and  for  the  forwarding  of  it  to  the 
blacksmith  shop.  This  platform  should  also  have  facilities 
for  the  handling,  cutting,  sorting  and  storing  of  all  grades 
of  scrap,  and  a  shed  for  housing  some  of  these  should  be 
provided.     The  other  auxiliaries  to  the  storehouse  should 
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Cross  Section   of   Wood   and   Steel   Car  Shops 


In  general,  car  repair  shops  are  located  in  or  near  large 
freight  yards  and,  in  most  cases,  on  filled  ground.  These 
conditions,  together  with  the  fact  that  car  repair  plants  are 
frequently  built  outside  of  cities,  render  it  advisable  to  make 
the  buildings  of  steel  frame  construction  with  walls  prac- 
tically entirely  of  glass.  Where  the  application  of  glass  is 
not  desirable,  such  as  at  the  corners  and  below  the  windows, 
asbestos-covered  corrugated  metal  or  some  other  permanent 
wall  substitute  should  be  used.  The  use  of  brick  should  be 
limited  as  much  as  possible  or  eliminated  entirely  in  order 
to  simplify  the  construction.  The  roof  can  be  built  with 
wooden  purlins  and  2-in.  dressed  and  matched  roof  boards, 
the  under  side  being  whitewashed  to  serve  as  a  fire  retardant. 

A  dirt  floor  appears  to  be  all  that  is  needed  in  the  build- 
ings used  for  the  steel  car  departments;  this  can  also  be 
used  for  the  wooden  car  shops  in  order  to  reduce  the  initial 
cost.  If,  later,  it  should  be  found  desirable  to  have  a  floor 
in  the  wood  car  shop,  old  car  sills  can  be  used  advantage- 
ously. In  the  mill,  the  wheel  shop,  and  the  tool  room,  the 
use  of  creosoted  wood  blocks  laid  on  a  concrete  base  will 
be  found  to  be  satisfactory,  while  concrete  floors  are  most 
frequently  used  in  the  storehouse,  locker  and  toilet  rooms. 


include  storage  places  for  wheels,  steel  plates,  angles,  beams, 
castings,  etc.,  and  coal,  coke  and  iron  sheds  for  the  black- 
smith shop.  The  ground  for  these  storages  should  be,  above 
all,  dry  and  well  rammed  with  slag. 

If  this  plant  is  isolated,  it  will  require  a  fully-equipped 
power  house.  If,  however,  the  plant  is  attached  to  or  near 
an  engine  terminal  or  some  other  shop  layout,  the  need  for 
a  power  house  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  respective  local 
conditions.  A  very  important  piece  of  equipment,  usually 
installed  in  the  power  house,  is  the  air  compressor,  which 
is  generally  of  too  low  a  capacity  to  meet  the  present  increas- 
ing demands.  The  main  shop  buildings  should  have  pro- 
visions for  offices,  lockers,  wash  rooms,  toilets,  etc.,  and  other 
plant  requirements,  such  as  drainage  and  sewer  system,  a 
water  supply  and  fire  protection  system,  a  lighting  system, 
an  air  piping  system,  telephone  and  telegraph  connections,  if 
desirable,  and  finally  the  necessary  yard  tracks,  etc. 

Equipment  and  Tools 

The  shop  should  be  fully  equipped  with  modern  tools  and 
machines  to  do  the  work  for  which  the  plant  is  intended. 
The  power  equipment  should  be  on  liberal  lines,  especially 
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the  air  compressors.  In  specifying  them,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  some  light  repairing  may  have  to  be  done  out- 
side of  the  regular  working  hours. 

Crane  service  should  be  provided  wherever  it  will  be 
economical,  and  the  use  of  cranes  should  be  extended  outside 
of  the  building  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  material 
from  the  yard  and  to  serve  in  repairing  cars  during  that 
\period  of  the  year  when  the  work  can  be  done  on  the  outside. 
Such  an  application  will  decrease  the  amount  of  the  fixed 
charges  per  car  repaired,  resulting  from  the  cost  of  the  com- 
plete shop  plant.  The  cranes  in  the  steel  car  shop  should 
have  a  capacity  of  25  tons.  In  any  important  layout  two 
should  be  installed  which,  when  working  together,  can  man- 
age a  150-ton  capacity  car.  In  the  wooden  car  department, 
cranes  of  15  tons'  capacity  will  be  sufficient.  The  installa- 
tion of  cranes  in  the  auxiliary  departments  depends,  of 
course,  entirely  on  their  importance.  A  large  locomotive 
crane  is  generally  a  good  paying  investment,  because  it  com- 
bines the  handling  of  material  and  the  switching  of  cars  in 
one  unit.  Of  late  a  powerful  tractor  has  been  found  to  be  a 
useful  piece  of  equipment  for  transporting  all  classes  of 
material  about  railroad  shops  and  yards. 

This  article  is  confined  to  a  repair  shop  with  some  re- 
building, so  that  the  repairing  functions,  being  in  prepon- 
derance, govern  the  character  of  the  layout,  organization  and 
equipment.  The  great  importance  to  some  roads  of  having 
most  of  its  car  equipment  provided  with  steel  underframes 
might  make  it  advisable  to  enlarge  the  repair  shop  riveting 
department,  so  that  some  or  all  of  the  new  steel  underframe 
work  of  the  system  could  be  undertaken.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment might  stabilize  the  work  and  organization  of  this  shop, 
and  will  only  require  a  somewhat  longer  building  and  few 
additional  tools.  Local  conditions  might  make  it  desirable 
to  have  a  restaurant,  reading  rooms,  etc.,  connected  with  this 
plant.  These  could  be  located  in  a  service  building  back  of 
the  power  house.  Part  of  the  ground  surrounding  this  build- 
ing could  be  treated  in  some  pleasing  way  for  recreation,  etc. 

A  plant  serving  a  district  was  selected  for  the  tentative 
layout  because  shops  of  this  type  are  particularly  suited  to 
meet  the  present  needs;  moreover,  they  conform  better  to 
economical  freight  car  operation  because  their  location  would 
result  in  a  minimum  empty  car  movement,  yet  they  are  large 
enough  for  economical  operation. 

The  Tentative  Layout 

The  plan  represents  a  repair  shop  with  a  capacity  of  about 
9,000  cars  per  year,  and  provides  separate  shops  for  wooden 
and  steel  cars,  connected  by  a  wheel  shop  with  a  crane  that 
will  transfer  the  material  between  the  two  shop^.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  plant  is  located  in  a  terminal,  with  its 
entrance,  the  Vards  for  the  shop  and  the  light  repair  work 
directly  behind  the  criple  tracks  near  the  hump  on  the  main 
traffic  yard,  or  beside  one  which  would  be  a  starting  point 
for  the  majority  of  empty  car  movements. 

Of  course,  this  layout  must  be  arranged  to  conform  with 
the  existing  local  or  other  traffic  conditions,  but  it  must  still 
retain  certain  vital  principles.  These  include  a  departmental 
plan  of  the  yard  and  buildings,  so  that  the  movements  of 
the  material  are  such  that  the  entire  plant  is  on  the  continu- 
ous mill  principle,  and  an  interchangeability  of  the  two  yards 
for  both  the  shop  and  the  light  repair  yard.  The  buildings 
for  fabricating  the  materials  used  in  car  repairs,  such  as  the 
mill  with  its  lumber  shed,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  store- 
house, etc.,  are  entered  first  in  the  operating  plan.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mill,  the  power  house  and  the  paint  shop,  all 
buildings  are  under  one  roof,  and  this,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  crane  service,  as  outlined  later,  should  greatly  facih- 
tate  the  car  repairing. 

The  wooden  car  shop  proper  is  50  ft.  wide  by  300  ft.  long, 
with  a  capacity  of  32  cars,  assuming  50  ft.  as  the  length 
required  per  car  when  undergoing  repairs,  and  contains  two 


tracks  and  one  15 -ton  crane.  The  crane  runway  extends  out- 
side of  the  building,  bringing  8  cars  under  crane  service. 
Adjoining  this  shop  is  a  covered  shed  holding  12  cars.  The 
steel  car  shop  is  80  ft.  by  520  ft.  in  area,  and  contains  three 
tracks,  holding  a  total  of  27  cars,  which  are  served  by  two 
2 5 -ton  cranes.  One  track  is  cut  to  permit  the  placing  of  a 
large  furnace  and  some  tools  in  the  bay,  so  formed  in  order 
that  the  crane  can  carr>^  large  sections  of  damaged  steel  to  the 
furnace,  to  the  tools  and  back  to  the  car  proper. 

In  the  car  shops  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  rails  to 
the  under  side  of  the  trusses  is  fixed  at  37  ft.,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  crane  rail  29  ft.  and  30  ft.,  respectively,  for  the 
steel  car  shop  and  the  wooden  car  shop.  This  height  will 
permit  the  handling  of  side  plates,  etc.,  of  steel  cars  of  con- 
siderably higher  and  greater  capacity  than  are  now  in  use. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  located  in  two  aisles,  one  adjoin- 
ing the  steel  car  shop  at  the  furnace  section,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  the  blacksmith  shop  organization.  The  riveting  shop 
adjoins  the  steel  car  shop,  but  is  at  the  finished  car  end 
of  the  building;  its  width  also  being  50  ft,,  with  its  length 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  new  steel  underframe  work 
assigned  to  it.  Both  of  these  auxilian,'  shops  are  equipped 
with  cranes.  The  wheel  shop  proper  is  50  ft.  wide  by  260 
ft.  long,  with  two  side  aisles,  each  30  ft.  wide,  one  contain- 
ing the  tool  room,  which  is  back  of  the  storeroom  and  directly 
connected  to  it;  the  offices  and  scwne  minor  machine  tools, 
etc.,  while  the  other  aisle  contains  the  fan  rooms,  lockers, 
wash  rooms  and  toilets. 

The  paint  shop  is  situated  beyond  the  other  shop  build- 
ings and  is  a  well-lighted  building,  with  posts  between  each 
track,  with  dirt  floors,  and  with  pits  under  two  of  the  tracks. 
The  size  of  this  building  is  assumed  to  be  about  100  ft.  wide 
by  200  ft.  long,  with  a  fireproof  oil  storage  room  in  the 
form  of  an  addition  to  it.  In  case  it  should  be  preferred  to 
paint  some  parts  or  all  of  the  steel  cars  in  the  steel  car  shop, 
the  paint  shop  could  be  greatly  reduced  or  omitted  entirely 
for  the  time  being. 

At  the  farthest  end  of  this  layout  there  are  a  few  yard 
tracks  to  accommodate  the  cars  from  the  other  hump. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  freight  car 
repair  shop,  as  indicated  in  this  layout,  is  as  follows: 


Per  cent 
of  total 

3.5 
7.5 


Gr.\din-c  and  Tkack 

Cott 

Grading    and    drainage $44,000 

Track      91,000 

Total     .....,<....» $135,000       11.0 

BlTlLDINGS 

Wood  car  shop,  covered  shed  and  crane  run 

way $65,000                            S.5 

Mill  and  finished  lumber  shed ,..,-..  24,000                           2.0 

Wheel  shop,  tool   room,   etc 68,000                            6.0 

Steel  car  shop,  blacksmith  and  riveting  shops, 

crane    runways     220,000                           18.5 

Storehouse   platform,   scrap    platform,    etc...  40,000                            3.0 

Paint    shop    35,000                           3.0 

Power    house,    including   coal    and    ash    han- 
dling,   stack,    etc 72,000                           6.0 

Miscellaneous — Water  supply,  fire  protection, 

sewerage,    plumbing,    walks,    etc 36,000                           3.0 

Total     560,000 

EIquipment 

Tools    «.  1^ <^^..,'w•;..^ •...•-> $165,000  14.0 

Power    house 115,000  9.5 

Cranes      105,000  8.5 

Total     ......J.- 385,000 

Miscellaneous 

Cost  of  land,   interest  during  construction,   engineer- 
ing   and    contingencies 120,000 

Grand    total    $1,200,000 


47.0 


32.0 


10.0 
100.0 


The  fixed  charges  on  $1,200,000  at  12  per  cent  per  year 
would  amount  to  $144,000. 

These  improvements  should  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  repairing  per  car,  and  in  a  reduction  in  the  time 
consumed  in  having  these  repairs  performed.  Assuming  a 
10  per  cent  saving  in  the  repair  account  which,  at  an  average 
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cost  of  $170  per  car,  would  amount  to  $17,  or,  on  9,000  cars 
per  year,  would  amount  to  $153,000,  or  more  than  enough  to 
finance  the  improvements.  In  addition,  the  time  saved  by  a 
plant  of  this  kind  in  returning  cars  to  their  earning  power 
more  promptly,  also  represents  a  money  saving  which  can  be 
used  for  financing  other  improvements. 

The  Light  Repair  Yard 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  development  of  light 
repair  yards  to  cover  a  part  of  the  tracks  to  protect  the  repair- 
men against  inclement  weather.  If  this  is  applied  along 
reasonable  lines,  it  will  promote  more  efficient  and  quicker 
car  repairing,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  will  also 
prove  to  be  a  paying  investment.  If  this  should  run  to  the 
extreme,  however,  it  might  result  in  an  entirely  different 
type  of  layout  for  the  light  repair  yard.  Perhaps  it  might 
tend  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  repair  plant  and  make  it 
necessary  to  provide  a  series  of  open  sheds  beside  the  repair 
shop  buildings. 

In  this  layout  the  light  repair  yard  consists  of  14  tracks 
of  15  cars  each,  arranged  in  pairs  on  22  ft.  and  28  ft.  centers, 
thus  permitting  an  open  shed,  when  so  desired,  for  the  stor- 
ing of  material,  pipe  lines,  etc.,  which  could  be  about  500  ft. 
long  and  cover  20  cars  each.  The  material  storage  shop,  a 
storeroom,  an  office  and  the  locker,  wash  and  toilet  facilities, 
are  located  at  the  ladder  track  toward  the  main  shops.  The 
switching  is  done  from  the  ladder  on  the  other  side  of  the 
yard,  so  that  this  ladder  is  only  used  in  emergencies.  The 
size  of  these  facilities  is  dependent  on  their  importance  and 
the  local  conditions  prevailing  at  the  terminal.  An  approxi- 
mate estimate,  which  includes  three  open  sheds,  each  500  ft. 
long,  theoretically  covering  60  but  practically  75  cars,  is  as 
follows : 

Per  cent 
Cost  of  total 

Grading    and    drainage $40,000 

Track     85.000 

Total     —  $1_'5,000  S3.0 


Per  cent 
Cost  of  total 

Service    building,    including    plumbing    $15,000 

Equipment,    fire    protection,    etc 15,000 

Total     30.000  1 3.0 

Three  covered   sheds,    500    feet   long 45,000  19.0 

Miscellaneous — Cost     of    land,     interest    during    con- 
struction   and    contingencies 35,000  15.0 

( irand     total     $235,000  100.0 

Fi.xed  charges  on  this  investment  at  12  per  cent  equah 
$28,200  on  80,000  cars  a  year,  which  is  the  average  number 
such  a  yard  should  handle,  and  it  will  result  in  a  cost  of 
about  35  cents  per  car  receiving  light  repairs.  The  open 
shed  represents  about  19  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

An  Open  Shed  for  Through  Freight 

The  tentative  layout  also  indicates  an  arrangement  for  an 
open  shed  for  fast  through  freight  trains,  which  will  tend 
to  facilitate  inspection,  the  testing  of  air  and  some  very  light 
repairing  under  all  weather  conditions,  thus  decreasing  the 
chances  for  delays  at  the  terminals.  However,  local  condi- 
tions might  make  it  advisable  to  place  these  sheds  at  .<ome 
jther  point.  The  layout  is  for  two  tracks,  each  holding  56 
cars  42  ft.  long.  A  diamond  cross-over  at  about  the  middle 
of  this  shed  permits  a  single  track  operation  when  recjuired, 
and  about  two  22-car  sections  may  be  set  for  very  light  repair- 
ing. For  this  layout  the  size  of  the  shed  was  assumed  to  be 
about  40  ft.  by  2,260  ft.,  with  posts  set  22  ft.  apart  on  center. 
The  construction  is  of  wood,  and  the  shed  should  be  provided 
with  air  pipes  and  a  small  shelter  in  the  center  for  an  office, 
a  few  tools  and  the  toilets,  etc.  An  approximate  estimate  of 
the  cost  is  as  follows: 

Open  shed  and   small  service  building  annex $56,000 

Air   piping,   few  tools  and   diamond  cross-over 5,000 

Miscellaneous     ...    4.O00 

Total      $65,000 

The  fixed  charges  at  14  j)er  cent  per  year  would  amount 
to  $9,100.  Assuming  this  shed  will  be  used  by  100,000  cars 
per  year,  the  fixed  charges  per  car  will  be  9  cents. 
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The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

Defects  of  Couplers  and  Related  Parts ;    Federal 
Requirements  for  Safety  Appliances  Summarized 
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COUPLERS  must  be  in  good  condition  as  regards  wear  and 
operation  of  parts,  and  should  ])e  within  the  minimum 
and  maximum  heights  as  provided  by  the  rules  of  in- 
terchange. Couplers  that  exceed  the  distance  oi  5%  in.  be- 
tween the  point  of  the  knuckle  and  the  guard  arm,  measured 
perpendicularly  to  the  guard  arm,  must  have  the  defective 
part  or  parts  renewed  to  bring  the  coupler  within  the  limits  of 
the  gage. 

Couplers  measuring  less  than  9^4  in.  from  the  inside 
face  of  the  knuckle  to  the  striking  face  of  the  coupler  horn 
should  not  be  applied  in  repairing  foreign  cars.  This  should 
not  be  construed  to  mean  that  a  coupler  ^^^th  9^  in.  di- 
mensions may  be  substituted  for  the  MCB  temporan.'  stand- 
ard type  D  or  6  in.  by  8  in.  shank  coupler.  It  is  necessary 
to  stencil  cars  equipped  with  the  D  type  of  coupler  in  order 
to  protect  them  against  substitution  of  the  present  t)'pe  with 
5  in.  by  7  in.  shank. 

Height  of  Couplers 

Empty  cars  measuring  32^  in.  or  less  from  the  top 
of  the  rail  to  the  center  of  the  coupler  shall  be  adjusted  to 
345^  in.  or  as  near  as  practicable  thereto,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 34 J/^  in.  Loaded  cars  measuring  31^>  in.  or  less 
shall  be  adjusted  to  33y2  in.  or  as  near  as  practicable 
thereto,  but  not  exceeding  33 j4  in.  When  the  construc- 
tion of  the  car  and  the  trucks  precludes  the  common  methods 
of  adjusting  coupler  heights,  such  as  raising  the  truck  cen- 
ter plate  height  locally  on  top  of  the  truck  bolster,  or  plac- 
ing fillers  on  top  of  or  below  the  spring  seats,  the  applica- 
tion of  metal  shims  between  the  journal  boxes  and  arch  bars 
will  be  permissible.  The  use  of  liners  between  the  male 
and  female  portions  of  center  plates  is  prohibited  where  the 
vertical  bearing  surfaces  are  reduced  by  the  insertion  of  such 
liners. 

Couplers  which  are  not  within  the  limits  of  31^  in.  to 
34^  in.  from  the  rail  not  only  constitute  defects  according 
to  the  rules  of  interchange  but  are  also  in  violation  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act. 

Normal  Clearance  for  Freight  Car  Couplers  at  Top  and  Side 

of  Shank 

In  fitting  up  couplers  in  freight  equipment  cars  it  should 
be  arranged  to  have  114  in.  clearance  on  each  side,  that 
is,  between  the  outside  face  of  the  shank  and  the  inside 
face  of  the  draft  sill.'  The  clearance  between  the  top  of  the 
shank  and  the  under  side  of  the  opening  in  the  end  sill  is 
to  be  3/4  in. 

Cotter  Keys  in  Knuckle  Pins 

Cotter  keys  are  not  to  be  applied  to  knuckle  pins  and  cou- 
plers on  cars  other  than  hopper  and  fixed  end  gondolas. 

Uncoupling  Lever  Connections  Short 

One  of  the  ver)'  serious  and  easily  avoidable  items  to  be 
considered  by  inspectors  is  any  lack  of  clearance  causing 
restricted  movement  of  the  uncoupling  connections  so  that 
when  couplers  take  the  full  amount  of  slack  possible  the 
lock  is  lifted  causing  break-in-twos.  This  is  often  due  to 
parts  of  the  uncoupling  mechanism  becoming  distorted  and 
bent. 

Third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  by  Mr.   Sillcox.     Copyright 
by  the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company. 


Coupler  Yokes  or  Tail  Straps 

Coupler  yokes  are  to  be  gibbed  wherever  possible  to  neatly 
fit  the  end  of  the  draw  bar  butt  and  thu.-  relieve  the  rivjt*  of 
as  much  shearing  stress  as  possible. 

Coupler  Yoke  Rivets 

The  standard  of  practice  for  new  car  equipment  and 
new  couplers  is  to  use  1>4.  in.  diameter  yoke  rivets.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  number  of  couplers  now  fitted  with  l}i  in. 
diameter  rivets  requiring  repairs  at  shops  where  these 
couplers  can  be  reamed  out  to  take  the  standard  size,  and 
this  should  be  done.  At  shops  where  there  are  no  facilities 
for  changing  couplers  to  take  the  larger  sized  rivet,  it  will 
be  admissible  to  apply  the  smaller  size.  Also,  when  foreign 
cars  appear  on  repair  tracks  which  are  fitted  with  1^  in. 
diameter  rivets,  the  same  size  can  be  reapplied. 

Coupler  yoke  rivets  should  be  headed  on  opposite  sides; 
that  is,  one  rivet  will  be  headed  on  one  side  of  the  yoke 
and  the  other  rivet  will  be  headed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  yoke. 

Coupler  Carry  Irons 

All  coupler  carry  irons  must  be  held  in  |)lace  l>v  at  least 
four  bolts  if  placed  vertically  and  one  through  bolt  with  the 
necessary  casting  if  placed  lateralh",  all  securely  fastened  in 
place.  On  wooden  draft  timber  system  cars,  coupler  car- 
riers are  to  be  gibbed  or  turned  up  on  the  ends  to  avoid  the 
draft  sills  splitting  or  breaking  away. 

Safety  Appliances 

All  safety  appliances  should  be  closely  inspected  and 
known  to  be  in  proper  condition,  and  if  not,  prompt  and 
proper  repairs  should  be  made,  remembering  especially  that 
couplers  must  not  measure  more  than  34>4  in.  from  the  top 
of  the  rail  to  the  center  line  of  the  head  or  less  than  31J4  in. 
when  the  car  is  empty.  Any  defects  or  combination  of  de- 
fects which  would  cause  a  coupler  to  be  inoperative,  hand 
brakes,  hand-hold,  sill  steps  or  other  parts  to  be  found  cov- 
coyered  in  the  rules  relating  to  the  inspection  of  safet}'  ap- 
pliances must  be  carefully  considered.  Passenger  train  cars 
used  in  freight  or  mixed  service  must  be  fitted  with  uncoup- 
ling attachments  operative  from  the  left  hand  side  of  the  car 
to  conform  with  the  rules  for  freight  cars. 

Cars,  whether  loaded  or  empty,  having  safety  appliance  de- 
fects must  have  such  defects  repaired  immediately  upon  dis- 
covery and  will  not  be  offered  in  interchange.  If  it  is 
necessar}'  to  move  the  car  to  the  shops  for  repairs  of  safety 
appliance  defects,  it  must  be  moved  to  the  shq>s  of  the  CMn- 
pany  upon  whose  line  it  became  defective. 

Equipping  Cars  with  Safety  Appliances 

Close  attention  is  essential  in  the  matter  of  giving  proper 
attention  in  the  equipping  of  cars  with  safety  appliances,  both 
foreign  and  system.  Whenever  system  cars  are  loaded  and  it 
is  found  they  are  not  equipped  with  safety  appliances,  if 
routed  to  some  foreign  railroad,  the  routing' and  destination 
must  be  ascertaine(5  so  that  the  matter  can  be  taken  up  with 
the  foreign  railroad  to  have  them  equip  our  cars.  We  must 
also  equip  foreign  cars  on  our  road,  rendering  a  bill  against 
the  cv.ners  for  the  expense  of  doing  the  work. 
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/-.cost  of  S170  jHT  tar,  would  amount  to  517.  or.  on  <).0(H)  cars 
..:  per  year,  woukl  amount  to  :>L^.''.(iiHi,  or  more  than  enoutili  to 
;,  li nance  the  im[rrovement>.  In  addition,  the  tinu'  -aved  lt\  a 
i.';    plant  of  thi.>  kind  \u   ri  turning  iar>  to  their  tarniiiii  power 

'   more  j)rompll\,  also  represents  a  moiuy  saving  \\hi«li  tan  he 

.  UM'd  for  hnani  imi  otlur  improvi  im  iit^. 

The  Light   Repair  Yard 

/        'fhere  a]>|»ear>  to  he  a  ttiidiiu  y  in  ihr  develojmient  ol"  liijht 

<■     repair  yard.-  la  lover  a  part  of  tlu-  track-  to  jirotet  t  the  ripair- 

••    men   a^ain>t   inclement    weather.      IT   thi>    i-   .i|>plied    aloniz 

■  rea.'ionahle  lines,  it   will   promote  morr  ctYh  imt   and   <|uicker 

...   car   repairing;,   anel,   at   thf   present    rate  of   waiie-,   will    alx) 

•   jirove  to  Ik-  a  payini:  investment.     If  thi<  -Imuld  run  to  tlie 

.extreme,    however,    it    miijht    result    in    .m    tntinly    different 

.V- type  of  layout   for  the  jiuht   r^jiair  \ard.      iVrhap-   it   niiizht 

:;tend  to  cnlarue  the  -plure  of  the  repair  plant   .md   niakr   it 

.;■  necessarA-  to  jiroyidc;  a  .series  of  open  .-heds  beside  the  repair 

.     shop  laiildinjis. 

'  In   this  lavout  the  li^ht  ripair  yard  (on-i-t-  of  -14  tracks 

.      of  15  tars  each,  arransied  in  pair-  on  21  ft.  and  J.s  ft.  tenters. 

■:.:  thus  pt-rmittini:  an  open  -lied,  when  -o  de-intl.  for  the  -tor- 

-.  inn  of  material,  pipe  line-.  tt(..  whith  <  ould  he  al)out  .^00  ft. 

;:    loni;  and  cover  -20  cars  eacli.      I  he  material  -tora.ne  .-hop,  a 

':  .>itorerot)m.  an  oft'ice  ;u)d  the  lt>cker,  \\a>h  and  tt)ilet  facilities, 

art-  liH-att^l  at  the  ladder  traik  toward  the  main  -hop<.     The 

.*iwitchinu   i-  done    fn)m  the   ladder  on   the  otlur  -idc  of  tlu- 

■>  yard,  so  that  thi<  latkUr  i-  only  u-iil   in  inuTt^encies.     The 

■  .>iize  of  these  fat  ilities  is  de|iendent  on  tluir  imjxjrtance  and 

.    the  local  condition-  privailiii!.:  at  the  tirminal.     .\n  approxi- 

'•   mate  e-timatf.  whit  h  int  lutle-  three  open  -lu<l-.  eat  h  500  ft. 

loiiL,'.  theoretii ally  covering  (><)  hut  prattiiall\    75  ears,  is  as 

follows:'  .•■.:;•    \'.    .'■■■,■■'■/■:•  '     :    ."  ■•■  ■'■'■■''    ;';•'-,■".'•■■■ 


Graffitk){    ami    ctraitiajif.. 

Track     ..  .  . , •... 

Total     .'^.:.i'.\.4 


<:4i>.>0tMi 


Per  cent 

..f  total 


53. n 


.  -      ■  Cost    -'  ; 

.""•ii  viic    liiiiMinK,    imlmliiiK    I'luml'inK    . . . . .  .    $15,000 

KciiiipiiKiit,    tiif    iirottitiiin,    tic : 15,00<i 

r..t;il     :. --  M)MH) 

yUrn-   covtreil    slu-<is.    .=^<M)    f'ct    liim; 45,000- 

.Misi'cll.iiiiini-s     <'o>t     i>i     I.'iikI.     iiiUTi-t     iluriiij;     coji- 

»trHcii(i!i     ami     ciiiitinsciiiies.  .*.:...... .'..,..<         35,000 

.■.■;;..v..: .'..... .  «J35."<io 


l*fV  Ctlll:. 

■|»f  total 


1  .Ml 

1 3;6  ■' 
1 1)11.(1, 


<  •f.lll'l        tol.ll  ........  .■.'.^•.  ....  . --•.• 

Fixed   thariie.-  on   this   investment  at   12   per  cent  etjual-. 
.^2.^.2(1(1  on  .SO.OOO  tar-  a  \ear,  which  is  the  average  numlicr 
-ut  h   a   yard   should   handlf.  and   it   will   re-ult   in   a  t'ost  oi> 
about   .v^   cents   ])er  tar   rettivinu    liulit    repair-.       I  lie   opei;  . 
-hed  represents  about   1  <>  per  cent  of  the  total  cosU  .  .^; 

.•  ..     '    An  Open   Shed  for  Through  Freight        h    . .     .  .- 

Thf  tentative  laxout  al-o  indiiatt-  .m  arrani;emtiit   for  an- 
open   ,-hetl    ft)r   fa.-t   throuizh    friijiht   train-,    wiiith   will   tend 
to  facilitate  in.-pet  tion,  the  te.-tinir  of  air  and  some  vi-ry  liirht 
rtpairinu'   under  all   weathtr  tondition-,  thu-  detrca-itiu  tlic 
thance,-  for  delay-  at  tlu-  terminal.-.     Howevtr.  lotal  lontli- 
tions   mii,d)t   make   it    atlvi.-alile   to  platf   these   -lu-d-    at    -onii 
jther  pt)int.      The  layt)ut  is   ft)r  two  tracks,  each  luiltlinLj  5(* 
rars  42  ft.  lonii.     A  tliamond  cross-over  at  about  tht-  midtlle 
of  thi-  -hed  pL-rmit-  a  single  track  oi>eration  when  rnjuirctl 
and  about  two  22-tar  .-ections  may  be  .-et  for  very  liiiht  repair 
inu'.    For  tlu's  layout  the  size  of  the  shed  was  as-umed  to  b. 
al)out  40  ft.  i)y  2.2<»o  ft.,  with  po-t-  -et  22  ft.  apart  on  ceniir. 
The  construftion  is  of  w(M)d,  and  the  -hed  should  be  pro\  ided 
with  air  pijje-  and  a  -mall  -helttr  in  the  center  for  an  tiffieo. 
a  few  t(M)ls  and  the  toilet-,  ett .     .\n  a[»pro\imat«    t-timate  of 
the  cost  i.s  a-  follows: 


<  )|ici)  slicd  ati'l   sm.ill   scrvite   buiKlin;:  annex.., 
.Mr   iMi'int;.    few   tools  and  diamoiltl  cr<'ss-6ver. 
Mi.-.ci.'llantoii> . .  > . . 


$5«i.»iO0 

■    4.noa 


■      T(it;il      ........... ..>..>^..^.;... :.....;...,,.....    .^;,.   Sos.tlOQ 

The  fixecl  tharyes  at  14  per  itiit  per  \ear  would  amtaun 
to  S'MiiO.  .\--uminL'  tlii-  -hetl  will  be  useil  by  lOO.OOO  iar> 
per  year,  thf  llxed  t  harges  |)er  t  ar  will  be  9  cent?-. 
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The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

;  .      ;\  :  V'  Defects  of  Couplers  and  Related  Parts:    Federal 

:.    ,;;,^      ^  Requirements  for  Safety  Appliances  Summarized  ^^    -"        ■ 


BY  L.  K.  SILLCOX 

Master  Car  Builder,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  ':■. 


V-  ... 

C(  )ri'I,l'RS  must  he  in  <j;(kx1  condition  as  regards  wear  and 
operation  of  parts,  and  should  he  within  tlie  minimum 
.;  ,,^  and  maximum  luiL'hts  as  provick-d  hy  tlie  rules  of  in- 

;  ••terehaniie.  Coupler-  that  exeeed  the  di-tann-  (►f  5 '  ,s  in.  he- 
.;  tweeii  the  point  of  the  knuekle  and  the  guard  arm.  measured 
,-.  jierpendi(ularly  to  the  guard  ann.  must  have  the  defective 
v;  jiart  or  parts  nnewcd  to  Itring  the  coui»]er  within  the  limits  of 
:  ;^Jhe  gage. 

Couplers  measuring  less  than  9 '4  in.  from  the  inside 
-face  of  the  knuckle  to  the  striking  fate  of  the  coujihr  liorn 
should  not  he  api)lied  in  re))airing  foreign  car>.  Tliis  >]i<)uld 
not  he  construed  to  mean  that  a  coupler  with  Oi  j  in.  di- 
mensions may  he  suhstituti-d  for  the  ^ICli  t«'m|)orary  stan«l- 
•;;;ard  tyi)e  D  or  6  in.  liy  cS  in.  -hank  coui)ler.  It  is  necessary- 
to  stencil  cars  e<|uipped  with  tlie  /)  type  of  coufder  in  orcUr 
to  protect  them  against  -uh-titution  of  the  present  t\"pc  with 
5  in.  hv  7  in.  >hank. 


Height  of  Couplers 


Empty 


car-    measuring    .■> 


TT 


m. 


or    le—    from    the    top 


of  the  rail  to  the  it-nter  of  tin-  toupUr  shall  he  adjusted  to 
.?4^j  in.  or  as  near  as  pra*  tit  aide  thereto,  hut  not  ex- 
ceeding .>4Jj  in.  Toaded  tars  measuring  .]\^j  in.  or  less 
>-hall  he  adjusted  to  .v>^_.  in.  or  a-  near  as  pratticahle 
thereto,  hut  not  ext ceding  .v>'j  in.  When  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tar  and  the  trut  k-  pretlutles  the  common  nitthods 
of  adjusting  coupler  height-,  such  as  raising  the  truck  cen- 
ter plate  height  locally  on  top  of  the  truck  holster,  or  plac- 
ing fdlers  on  top  of  or  l)elow  the  spring  seats,  the  applica- 
tion of  metal  shims  hetween  the  jtjurnal  hoxes  and  arch  harsv 
will  he  pcrmi--iMe.  The  use  of  liners  hetween  the  male 
and  female  portions  of  center  plates  is  proliihited  where  the 
vertical  hearing  surfaces  are  reduced  hy  the  insertion  of  such 

liners.:-'---     ■-.-■■.-.■■.  ,../    ■■■:■■':      •■■..-'■;    '■'■.';■.:'■■''[. \-..'X-- '■:'' 

rou])lers  which  are  not  within  the  limit-  of  ,^1^j  in.  to 
.^4'S  in.  from  the  rail  not  only  constitute  defects  according 
to  the  rules  of  interchange  hut  are  also  in  vitilation  of  the 
requireinents  of  the  Safety  A])pliance  \cX.  ,'\^/:  .'■' ■  y:'^.  ; ]  :■ 

Normal  Clearance  for  Freight  Car  Couplers  at  Top  and  Side 
•,       ,         -  ^^'      °^  Shank  >.       .       . 

In  fitting  up  couplers  in  freight  equipment  cars  it  sliouTd 
tie  arranged  to  have  1  Ya  in.  clearance  on  each  side,  that 
is,  hetween  the  outside  face  of  the  .shank  antl  the  inside 
face  of  the  draft  sill.  The  clearance  l>etween  the  top  of  the 
diank  and  the  under  side  (»f  the  opening  in  the  end  sill  is 
to  he  .v''4  in. 

Cotter  Keys  in  Knuckle  Pins 

Cotter  keys  are  not  to  he  ap|)lied  to  knuckle  pin-  antl  cou-- 
jders  on  cars  other  than  ho|)per  and  lixed  end  gomlolas.  v    . 

Uncoupling  Lever  Connections  Short  ■: 

One  of  the  very  seritms  and  easily  avoidalde  items  to  he 
onsidercd  by   inspectors   is  any  lack  of  clearance  causing 

•estricted   movement  of  the  uncou|iling  connections  so  that 

when  couplers  take  the  full  amount  of  slack  possihle  the 
ock  is  lifted  causing  hreak-in-twos.     This  is  often  due  to 

part.s  of  the  uncoupling  mechanism  becoming  distorted  and 

^)ent 

Tliird    of  a   series  of   .Trticles   on    this   stiliject   by    "Sir.   Sillcox.     Copyriplit 
ly  the  Simmons- Boardmr.n  Publishing  Company,. 


'    -■-;■■■         -.r    Coupler  Yokes  or  Tail  Straps     z:-^:-:^    .•■..":"; 

('(jupler  yf>kes  are  tti  i»e  gildVed  where\-iT  jH»i-4iilc-ifff  tu-'»tly 
fir  the  end  of  the  tlraw  har  l.utt  antl  tlui-  riTit-^t^tHe  tiy-:.'^  «»r  ' 
as  much  shearing  >tre-s  as  possihle.7  .    .•^:  ..'.;'' 

•;..-:;.■;/,;■  Coupler   Yoke  Rivets         ^' J-  V  ?',    x    '  "•  - 

The    standard    of    practice    for    luw    ear  .equi{*mem    and.,- 
new  ct>uplers  is  to  u.-e  I'ri'i-  <lianutvr  yoke  rivet-.     How- 
ever, there  are  a  numlier  of  toujilers  now. fitted  with  1-s  in.  : 
diameter    rivets     re<|uiring     repair-    at    sJiops     where    lhei€' 
( t)Uj)lers  can  be  reametl  out  to  take  the  standard  size,  and  • 
thi-  shtjuld  he  done.     \\  -hop-  where  there  are  no  facilities'    : 
for  changing  couplers  t«)  take  the  larger  -i/ed  rivet,  it  will'-^' 
l)e  admissible  to  appl\  the  smaller  -i/e.     Al.-ti.  when  foreign 
cars  apj>ear  (mi  repair  tracks  whiclv  are  titttxl  with  IJs  in./ 
tliameter  rivets,  the  same  size  can  l>e  reapp1i<'<l     ■•'.;/■•- 

Coupler  ytjke  rivets  -hciuld  he  iuatled  t«n  «j].j-M>>tte  -idesr" 
that  is,  one  rivet  will  l>e  headed  tin  one  -ide  tn"  the  voke  . 
and  the  other  rivet  will  l>e  headed  oh  the  opfmsite  side  of  .. 
the  yoke,  ,  -•■■;;   \,--     "■■  ;,  ,         .^v!  '\-'  '■"-'■'^■■■:-  ':?■■. r  '■-  ■■■'. " 

;,..:;;:;..■.■''   /Coupler  Carry   Irons  --':-^"-       -I"-  ^.v 

All  ctmjder  carry  irons  must  l.t^  held  in  j ►late  bv  at  least  ' 
four  bolts  if  placetl  vt'rtitally  and  one  thrtiuglil.olt  with  the 
necessary  ca.-ting  it  plat^tl  laterall\-.  all  se.urelv  fa-tened  in  ■.,; 
place.     On  WofKJen  tlraft  limber  system   *  a r.-,   coupler  car-  - 
riers  are  to  Ihc  gibbed  or  turned  up  oh  the  endv  to  avoid  the 
draft  sills  splitting  or  breaking  a wa\-;      ,     V  ^  '.       ■'■■■'.  ' '■„    ♦^ 

-r  ■_;..■  :-^     ■.',:/■--./::■.  .     Safety    Appliances       ...i^,?';-;;'    ■■;. '.     ■  -   '^' -/ '■ 

All   safety   appliances   sluwld    be  closely   in spected  and: W 

known  to  be  in  propi-r  coiidition.  and  if  notv  prnrnpt  and  :. 
I)roper  repairs  should  be  mad(\  remembering  especially  that  ■ 
couplers  must  not  mea-ure  more  than  .U^  S  in.  from  the  top  • 
of  the  rail  to  the  tenter  line  of  the  head  or  less  than  >iy.  in. 
when  the  car  is  enipt>-.     An\-  tlefccts  or  combination  of  de-   V 
.  fects  which   would  cause  a  coupler  to  be  inoi:>erative.  hand  ■■• 
brakes,  hantl-holtl,  sill  steps  or  other  parts  to  be  found  cnv-  ■:■'' 
covered  in  the  rules  relating  to  the  inspection  of  safetv  ap-     i 
pliances  must  be  carefully  ctaisidered.     Pas.Hnger  train  cars   • 
ustMl  in  freight  or  mixetl  servite  must  be  fitted  with  uncoup-   - 
ling  attachments  operative  frtmi  the  left  hand  -ide  of  the  car  .: 
to  ct)nft)rm  with  the  rules  for  freight  cars.  - 

Cars,  whether  loatled  or  emptx .  having  .safety  aj.pliance  de- 
fects must  have  such  defects  repaired  immediately  upon  dis-      • 
covery   and    will    not   be   offeretl    in    intertdiange.     If   it   is   • 
nctt'ssary  to  mt»ve  the  car  to  the  .-lHjp>  for  refiair-  of  safetv     ' 
appliance  tl»  fects,  it  must  l>e  tnm-ed  to  the  sht)p>  oi  the  com-    -. 
pany  u[K>n  who.«c  line  it  became  defecti\-e. ;    v    ■''■^- -.'■':■..  -J    '■■^' 

;';:•;:■-.  Equipping  Cars  with  Safety  Appliances        "'     ■    ■ .{', 
HClose  attenticHi  is  essential  in  tlie  matter  of  qivintr  proper    --■ 
attention  in  the  equipping  of  tar<  with  safet>- appliances,  lioth    .. 
ftirt'ign  antl  sy.>=tem.    Whenever  -\  stem  cars  are  lt»atlod  and  it 
is   found  they  are  not  e(|uippeti   with   -atVt\    .q.pliances.  if    '■ 
routed  to  .some  foreign  railrt)ad.  the  n-uting' antl  destination    ^■ 
must  be  ascertained  .-^o  that  the  matter  can  l»e  taken  up  with     ■ 
the  ft)reign  railroad  to  have  them  e<|uip  tiur  cars.     We  must    '* 
al.-o  i-quip  foreign  cars  on  our  road,  renderine  a  bill  .acainst 
the  <  v.ners  for  the  expense  tif  dtnng  tlie  work.. 
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Hand    Brakes 

Each  car  shall  be  equipped  with  an  efficient  hand  brake, 
which  shall  operate  in  harmony  with  the  power  brake  thereon. 
The  hand  brake  may  be  of  any  efficient  design,  but  must 
provide  the  same  degree  of  safety  as  the  design  shown  on 
Plate  A  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Standards. 

Brake    Shaft 

The  brake  shaft  shall  be  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel 
not  less  than  1^^^  in.  in  diameter,  without  weld,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  drum  and  trunnion.  The  drum  shall  not  be 
less  than  lyj  in.  in  diameter  and  the  trunnion  not  less  than 
^  in.  in  diameter.  The  shaft  is  to  be  held  in  position  with 
a  cotter  key  or  ring.  The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  is  to  be 
arranged  to  hold  the  brake  wheel  with  a  square  fit,  not  less 
than  Js  in.  and  of  a  nominal  taper  2  in.  in  12  in.  and  is  to 
be  threaded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  provide  for  not  less  than 
a  ^4  in.  nut.  The  end  of  the  shaft  shall  be  riveted  over  or 
held  in  position  by  a  lock  nut  or  suitable  cotter  to  secure  the 
nut. 

Brake   Chain 

The  brake  chain  shall  be  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel, 
not  less  than  4^  in.  in  diameter  with  a  rod  link  of  not  less 
than  7/16  in.  and  is  to  be  secured  to  the  brake  shaft  drum 
by  a  hexagon  or  square  head  bolt,  not  less  than  y^  in.,  the 
nut  of  which  must  be  securely  riveted  over. 

Brake  Shaft  Seat  or  Step 

The  brake  shaft  seat  or  step  shall  be  held  in  position  by 
a  stirrup  of  such  design  that  it  will  not  permit  the  brake  chain 
to  drop  under  the  shaft,  U-shape  preferred. 

Brake  Step  or  Foot  Board 

If  a  brake  step  (foot  board)  is  used,  it  shall  be  28  in.  in 
length.  The  proper  clearances  for  this  brake  shaft  must  be 
provided  so  that  the  outside  edge  shall  be  not  less  than  8  in. 
from  the  face  of  the  car  and  not  less  than  4  in.  from  a 
vertical  plane  parallel  with  the  end  of  the  car,  the  4  in. 
measurement  to  be  taken  from  a  line  passing  through  the 
inside  face  of  the  knuckle,  when  closed,  with  the  coupler 
horn  against  the  buffer  block  or  end  sill.  The  brake  step 
is  to  be  supported  by  not  less  than  two  metal  braces,  having 
a  minimum  cross-sectional  area  of  ^  in.  by  1^>  in.  or 
equivalent  securely  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  car  with 
not  less  than  yj  in.  bolts  or  rivets. 

Brake  Ratchet  Wheel 

The  brake  ratchet  wheel  must  be  not  less  than  5j4  in.  in 
diameter,  with  not  less  than  14  teeth,  and  is  to  be  secured 
to  the  brake  shaft  uy  a  key  or  square  fit.  If  secured  by  a 
square  fit,  it  shall  be  not  less  than  1  5/16  in.  square.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  prevent  the  ratchet  wheel  from  ris- 
ing on  the  shaft  and  disengaging  the  brake  pawl. 

Brake  Shaft  Support 

When  the  brake  ratchet  is  more  than  36  in.  from  brake 
wheel  an  extra  support  must  be  provided  to  support  the 
extended  upper  portion  of  the  brake  shaft  and  the  extra 
supports  shall  be  fastened  by  not  less  than  ^  in.  bolts  or 
rivets. 

Brake    Pawl 

The  brake  pawl  shall  be  pivoted  upon  a  bolt  or  rivet 
not  less  than  ^  in.  in  diameter,  or  upon  a  trunnion.  If 
the  pawl  is  placed  up)on  a  trunnion,  the  pawl  is  to  be  se- 
cured by  a  bolt  or  rivet  not  less  than  ^  in.  The  brake 
pawl  and  brake  shaft  are  to  be  connected  by  a  rigid  metal 
connection. 

Brake   Wheel 

The  brake  wheel  shall  be  made  of  malleable  iron, 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  may  be  flat  or  dished,  not  less 


than  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  to' be  fastened  to  the  brake 
shaft  with  a  square  fit  in  the  hub;  the  taper  to  be  nomi- 
nally 2  in.  in  12  in.  The  proper  clearance  provides  fur 
not  less  than  4  in.  around  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  other 
clearances  specified  call  for  not  less  than  4  in.  from  a  verti- 
cal plane  drawn  parallel  with  the  end  of  the  car  and  pass- 
ing through  the  inside  face  of  the  knuckle,  the  coupler  anl 
knuckle  to  be  in  closed  position  with  the  coupler  horji 
against  the  buffer  block  or  end  sill  when  this  measuremeiu 
is  taken. 

Location  of  Brake  Shaft 

Box  and  Other  House  Cars. — On  the  end  of  the  car,  to 
the  left  of  and  not  less  than  17  in.,  nor  more  than  22  in. 
from  the  center. 

Hopper  Cars,  High  Side  Gondolas  with  Fixed  Ends,  Lo-d' 
Side  Gondolas  ivith  Fixed  Ends  and  Low  Side  Hopper 
Cars. — To  the  left  of  and  not  more  than  22  in.  from  the 
center. 

Drop  End  Low  Side  Gondolas,  Drop  End  High  Side 
Gondolas,  All  Tank  Cars,  Caboose  Cars  Without  Plat- 
forms.— On  the  end  of  the  car  to  the  left  of  and  not  more 
than  22  in.  from  the  center. 

Flat  Cars. — On  the  end  of  the  car  to  the  left  of  the  center, 
or  on  the  side  of  the  car  not  more  than  36  in.  from  the  right 
hand  end  thereof. 

Caboose  Cars  with  Platforms. — On  the  platform  to  the 
left  of  the  center. 

Uncoupling  Levers  or  Lift  Bars 

Uncoupling  levers  shall  be  made  of  any  efficient  design 
and  may  be  single  or  double,  without  weld.  They  are  to  be 
located  one  on  each  end  of  the  car.  When  a  single  lever 
is  used,  it  shall  be  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  end  of  the 
car.  Uncoupling  levers  shall  not  be  more  than  12  in.  from 
the  side  of  the  car.  Center  lift  arms  to  be  not  less  than  7  in. 
long.  The  center  of  the  eye  at  the  end  of  the  center  lift 
arm  shall  extend  not  more  than  3>^  in.  beyond  the  center 
of  the  eye  of  the  uncoupling  pin  in  the  coupler  when  the 
coupler  is  against  the  bufter  block  or  end  sill.  The  handles 
of  uncoupling  levers  shall  extend  below  the  bottom  of  the 
end  sill  not  less  than  4  in.  If  the  handles  are  not  con- 
structed so  as  to  provide  for  this,  the  minimum  clearance 
which  must  be  provided  is  2  in.  around  the  handle.  The 
j/jinimum  drop  for  uncoupling  levers  shall  be  12  in.  and 
the  maximum  15  in.  Ihe  distance  from  the  rail  to  the 
handle  of  rocking  or  push  down  type  levers  shall  be  not 
l.>ss  than  18  in.  from  the  top  of  the  rail  when  the  lock  bl<xk 
has  released  the  knuckle.  Provision  shall  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  inside  arm  from  flying  up  in  case  of  breakage  by 
having  a  suitable  stop  provided.  All  uncoupling  levers  for 
the  different  classes  of  cars  are  of  the  same  kind  and  dimen- 
sions, except  those  for  tank  cars  without  end  sills.  On 
these  cars  the  minimum  length  shall  be  42  in.  measured 
from  the  center  line  of  the  end  of  the  car  to  the  handle  of 
the  lever. 

Sill  Steps 

Four  sill  steps  shall  be  provided  of  wrought  iron  or  steel, 
without  weld.  The  minimum  cross  sectional  area  must  be 
J/2  in.  by  lJ/2  in.  or  equivalent,  with  a  minimum  clear  depth 
of  not  less  than  8  in.  and  tread  not  less  than  10  in.  If  the 
steps  exceed  21  in.  in  depth,  they  must  be  provided  with  an 
additional  tread.  Sill  steps  are  to  be  fastened  with  not  less 
than  y2  in.  bolts  with  the  nuts  outside  (where  possible)  and 
riveted  over,  or  not  less  than  J/^  in.  rivets.  Sill  steps  are  to 
be  located  one  near  each  end  on  each  side  of  the  car,  not  more 
than  18  in.  from  the  end  of  the  car  to  the  center  of  the 
tread  of  the  sill  step.  The  outside  edge  of  the  tread  shall  be 
not  more  than  4  in.  inside  of  the  face  of  the  side  of  the  car 
and  the  tread  not  more  than  24  in.  from  the  top  of  the  rail 
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The  foregoing  rules  in  regard  to  sill  steps  apply  to  all  classes 
of  cars  except  tank  cars  without  side  sills  and  tank  cars  with 
short  side  sills  and  end  platforms.  On  such  cars  one  step 
must  be  located  near  each  end  on  each  side  under  the  side 
hand  holds. 

There  are  other  classes  of  cars  not  covered  by  the  above 
instructions,^  namely,  tank  cars  without  end  sills,  where  the 
sill  step>s  are  to  be  located  one  near  each  end  of  each  side 
flush  with  the  outside  edge  of  the  running  board,  as  near  the 
end  of  the  car  as  practicable.  If  these  steps  exceed  18  in. 
in  depth,  they  shall  be  made  with  an  additional  tread  and  be 
laterally  braced. 

Two  side  door  steps  must  be  provided  on  caboose  cars 
without  platforms,  the  minimum  length  being  5  ft.  and  the 
minimum  width  6  in.,  minimum  thickness  of  tread  1^  in.; 
minimum  height  of  back  stop  3  in.  and  the  maximum  height 
from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  tread  24  in.  The 
steps  must  be  located  one  under  each  side  door  and  shall  be 
applied  and  supp)orted  by  two  iron  brackets  having  a  mini- 
mum cross-sectional  area  ^  in.  by  3  in.  or  equivalent,  each  of 
which  shall  be  securely  fastened  to  the  car  by  not  less  than 
two  ^  in.  bolts. 

Caboose  Platform  Steps 

Caboose  platform  steps  of  safe  and  suitable  box  design 
shall  be  located  at  each  comer  of  all  caboose  cars  with  plat- 
forms. The  lower  tread  of  the  step  shall  be  not  more  than 
24  in.  above  the  top  of  the  rail. 

Ladders 

Ladders  are  to  be  made  of  iron,  steel  or  wood,  not  less  than 
5/s  in.  diameter  if  of  wrought  iron  or  steel.  Wooden  treads 
are  to  be  not  less  than  1  ^  in.  by  2  in.  of  hard  wood.  Ladder 
treads  may  act  as  hand  holds.  Ladders  and  treads  must  be 
secured  by  not  less  than  5<2  in.  bolts  with  the  nut  outside 
(where  possible),  riveted  over,  or  with  3^  in.  rivets.  If 
wooden  treads  are  gained  into  stiles,  }i  in.  bolts  may  be  used. 
The  proper  clear  length  of  treads  is  not  less  than  16  in.  on 
sides  of  cars  and  14  in.  on  ends  of  cars.  There  are  excep- 
tions in  the  case  of  tank  cars  without  side  sills  and  tank 
cars  with  short  side  sills  and  end  platforms.  Ladder  treads 
on  such  cars  shall  be  not  less  than  10  in.  and  shall  have  not 
less  than  2  in.  clearance.  When  ladders  are  not  equipped 
with  stiles,  or  with  stiles  extending  less  than  2  in.  from  the 
face  of  the  car,  they  shall  be  equipped  so  that  the  bottom 
tread  on  the  inside  end  is  fitted  with  foot  guards  not  less 
than  2  in.  high.  Ladder  treads  shall  be  spaced  not  more  than 
19  in.  apart.  A  variation  of  2  in.  is  allowed  from  the  top 
tread  to  the  bottom  tread  of  the  side  ladder.  The  distance 
allowed  from  the  top  tread  of  the  sill  step  to  the  bottom  tread 
of  side  ladders  is  not  more  than  21  in.  on  box  and  other 
house  cars,  the  top  treads  of  ladders  to  be  arranged  not  less 
than  12  in.  or  more  than  18  in.  from  the  roof  at  the  eaves. 
The  top  treads  of  ladders  on  coal  cars  are  to  be  arranged  so 
that  they  are  not  more  than  4  in.  from  the  top  of  the  car. 

End  ladders  are  to  be  spaced  to  coincide  with  the  treads  of 
side  ladders,  2  in.  variation  being  allowed.  When  the  con- 
struction of  the  car  will  not  permit  the  application  of  the 
tread  of  the  end  ladder  to  coincide  with  the  bottom  tread  of 
the  side  ladder,  the  bottom  tread  of  the  end  ladder  must 
coincide  with  the  second  tread  from  the  bottom  of  the  side 
ladder.  Ladders  on  different  classes  of  cars  shall  be  located 
iiS  follows: 

Box  and  Other  House  Cars,  Hopper  Cars,  High  Side 
Gondolas  with  Fixed  Ends. — Not  more  than  8  in.  from  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  face  of  the  car,  or  not  more  than  8  in. 
from  the  left  hand  side  of  the  end  of  the  car. 

Drop  End  High  Side  Gondolas. — Side  ladders  must  be 
located  the  same  as  on  box  and  other  house  cars  (no  end 
ladders  being  required). 

Two  ladders  are  necessary  on  tank  cars  without  side  sills 


and  tank  cars  with  short  side  sills  and  end  platforms,  when 
such  cars  have  continuous  running  boards  and  four  ladders 
on  cars  having  side  running  boards,  if  so  located  as  to  make 
ladders  necessary.  Two  ladders  on  cars  with  continuous 
running  boards  are  to  be  located,  one  at  the  right  hand  end 
of  each  side.  Ladders  on  cars  with  side  running  boards 
are  to  be  located  one  at  each  end  of  each  running  board. 
One  ladder  at  each  end  is  required  on  caboose  cars  with 
platforms,  but  the  dimensions  are  not  specified.  Four  lad- 
ders are  required  on  caboose  cars  without  platforms,  the  same 
as  box  and  other  house  cars. 

The  variation  allowable  in  the  location  for  ladders  on 
caboose  cars  without  platforms  is  as  follows :  If  the  caboose 
has  side  doors,  side  ladders  shall  be  located  not  more  than 
8  in.  from  the  doors. 

The  following  classes  of  cars  do  not  require  ladders :  fixed 
end  low  side  gondolas,  drop  end  low  side  gondolas,  flat  cars, 
tank  cars  with  side  platforms  and  tank  cars  without  end 
sills  (if  these  tank  cars  have  high  nmning  boards  making 
ladders  necessary,  the  sill  steps  must  meet  ladder  require- 
ments). 

CONTERENCE   RUI.INGS. 

Automobile  Cars  with  Sn'inging  End  Doors. — These  cars 
may  come  under  the  head  of  cars  of  special  construction,  and 
the  end  ladders  may  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
designated  location. 

Ladders. — Spacing  of  Ladder  Treads.  The  spacing  of 
top  ladder  treads  shall  "be  taken  from  the  eave  of  the  roof 
at  the  side  of  the  car,  whether  a  latitudinal  running  board 
is  used  or  not. 

Ladders  and  handholes  need  not  be  applied  to  swinging 
side  doors  of  gondola  and  ballast  cars.  Ladders  shall  be 
placed  on  such  cars  as  prescribed  for  high-side  gondola  and 
hopper  cars,  with  the  sill  step  under  the  ladder,  or  as  near 
under  the  ladder  as  the  car  construction  will  permit.  The 
ends  and  sides  of  cars  are  to  be  equipped  with  handholds  in 
the  same  manner  as  flat  cars. 

Horizontal  End  Handholds 

Handholds  shall  be  made  not  less  than  ^^  in.  in  diameter 
from  wrought  iron  or  steel,  without  weld.  The  proper  clear 
length  is  not  less  than  16  in.,  but  there  are  exceptions  where 
it  is  impossible  to  use  16  in.,  and  14  in.  may  be  used.  The 
proper  clearance  is  not  less  than  2  in.  Eight  handholds  or 
more  are  required  on  certain  classes  of  cars  (four  on  each 
end)  and  four  on  other  classes  (two  on  each  end). 

The  following  classes  of  cars  require  eight  horizontal  end 
hand  holds:  Box  and  other  house  cars,  hopper  cars,  high 
side  gondolas  with  fixed  ends,  low  side  gondolas  with  fixed 
ends  and  low  side  hopper  cars. 

These  end  hand  holds  on  the  above  named  classes  of  cars 
are  to  be  located  four  on  each  end,  two  of  which  must  be 
not  less  than  24  in.  or  more  than  30  in.  above  the  center 
line  of  the  coupler,  where  the  car  permits,  except  where  the 

ladder  tread  acts  as  a  hand  hold. 

There  are  cars  so  constructed  as  not  to  permit  location 
of  hand  holds  as  above  specified,  namely,  some  fixed  end 
and  drop  end  low  side- gondolas  and  low  side  hopper  cars; 
these  hand  holds  are  to  be  placed  not  more  than  eight  inches 
from  the  side  of  the  car.  The  other  four  end  hand  holds 
are  to  be  located  on  the  face  of  the  end  sills,  not  more  than 
16  in.  frcKn  the  side  of  the  car,  projecting  outward  or  down- 
v,ard. 

Upon  the  following  classes  of  cars  there  can  be  but  four 
horizontal  end  hand  holds,  namely,  drop  end  high  side 
gondolas,  drop  end  low  side  gondolas,  flat  cars,  tank  cars 
^^^th  side  platforms,  tank  cars  without  side  sills,  tank  cars 
with  short  side  sills  and  end  platforms,  and  caboo*:''  cars 
with  platforms.  The  other  classes  of  cars  equipped  with  but 
four  horizontal  end  hand  holds  are  tank  cars  without  end 
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sills.  The  hand  holds  on  these  cars  shall  be  located  on  the 
running  board,  one  near  each  side  on  each  end  of  the  car, 
or  on  the  end  of  the  tank  not  more  than  30  in.  above  the 
center  line  of  the  coupler,  not  more  than  2  in.  back  of  the 
edge  of  the  running  Ijoard.  If  located  on  the  running  board 
these  handholds  must  project  outward  or  downward. 

The  horizontal  end  hand  holds  shall  be  located  on  caboose 
cars  with  platforms  as  follows:  One  near  each  side  on  each 
end  of  the  car  on  the  face  of  the  platform  end  sill.  The 
clearance  of  the  outer  end  of  the  hand  hold  shall  be  not 
more  than  16  in.  from  the  end  of  the  platform  end  sill.  An 
additional  horizontal  end  hand  hold  is  to  be  provided  for 
cars  with  platform  end  sills  6  in.  or  more  in  width,  meas- 
ured from  the  end  post  or  siding  and  extending  entirely 
across  the  end  of  the  car.  The  proper  length  of  these  addi- 
tional end  hand  holds  is  not  less  than  24  in.,  and  they' must 
be  located  near  the  center  of  the  car,  not  less  than  30  in. 
nor  more  than  60  in.  above  the  platform  end  sill,  fastened 
securely  with  not  less  than  3.2 -in.  bolts  with  nuts  outside 
(if  possible)  riveted  over  or  with  not  less  than  ^<2-in.  rivets. 
They  shall  be  located  on  caboose  cars  without  end  platforms, 
in  the  same  relative  positions  as  specified  for  box  and  other 
house  cars. 

Tank  head  hand  holds  are  required  on  tank  cars  wnth 
side  platforms.  Tank  cars  without  side  sills  and  tank  cars 
with  short  side  sills  and  end  platforms.  Two  hand  holds 
are  specified  but  are  not  necessary  if  the  safety  railing  runs 
around  the  ends  of  the  tank.  They  are  to  be  of  9^  in.  in 
diameter,  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  with  not  less  than 
2  in.  clearance.  They  are  to  lie  located  and  fastened  one 
across  each  head  of  the  tank  not  less  than  30  in.  nor  more 
than  60  in.  above  the  platform  or  the  platform  on  the  run- 
ning l)oard.  They  must  be  securely  fastened,  not  less  than 
6  in.  from  the  outer  diameter  of  the  tank. 

Vertical  End  Hand  Holds 

End  hand  holds  (vertical)  shall  be  provided  on  cars  with 
platform  end  sills  (described  heretofore)  being  two  in  num- 
ber, not  less  than  %  in.  in  diameter  with  the  tread  not  less 
than  18  in.  without  weld.  The  proper  clearance  is  2  in.  and 
the}-  shall  be  located  opposite  the  ladders  not  more  than  8 
in.  from  the  side  of  the  car  and  not  less  than  24  in.  or 
more  than  30  in.  above  the  center  line  of  the  coupler  meas- 
ured from  the  bottom  end  of  the  hand  hold  and  secured  by 
not  less  than  ^  in.  bolts  with  nuts  outside  (if  possible) 
riveted  over,  or  J^  in.  rivets. 

CoxfERExcE  Ruling. 

The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  passenger  and 
freight  cars,  and  hand  holds  must,  therefore,  be  placed  on 
the  ends  of  passenger  cars  and  cabooses. 

Horizontal  Side  Handholds 

Side  hand  holds  (horizontal)  shall  be  not  less  than  ^  in. 
in  diameter  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  without  weld.  Four 
are  required  The  proper  length  and  clearance  of  these 
side  hand  holds  are  as  follows:  The  tread  must  not  be  less 
than  16  in.  long  with  a  clearance  of  8  in.  from  the  end 
of  the  car  and  must  be  not  more  than  30  in.  nor  less  than 
24  in.  above  the  center  line  of  the  coupler  where  the  car  will 
permit. 

The  following  classes  of  cars  are  so  constructed  as  not  to 
permit  the  location  of  side  hand  holds  as  above  specified: 
some  fixed  end  and  drop  end  low  side  gondolas  and  low 
fide  hopper  cars.  Side  hand  holds  are  to  be  securely  fas- 
tened with  not  less  than  J/^-in.  bolts  and  nuts  outside  (if 
possible),  riveted  over  or  \vith  not  less  than  ^^-in  rivets. 
Ladder  treads  may  act  as  hand  holds.  The  location  of 
horizontal  side  hand  holds  is  not  the  same  on  all  classes  of 
cars,  the  exceptions  being:  flat  cars,  tank  cars  with  side 
platform*,  tank  cars  without  side  sills  and  tank  cars  with 


short  side  sills  and  end  platforms.  On  the  above  classes  of 
cars  they  are  to  be  located  not  more  than  12  in.  from  the 
end  of  the  car,  one  near  each  end,  on  the  face  of  each  side 
sill.  The  four  horizontal  side  hand  holds  on  tank  cars  with- 
out end  sills  are  to  be  located  one  near  each  end  on  each 
side  of  the  car  on  the  running  board  over  the  sill  step.  The, 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  running  board,  not  more  than  2  in. 
back  from  the  outside  edge,  projecting  outward  or  down- 
ward. When  these  hand  holds  are  more  than  18  in.  from 
the  end  of  the  car,  an  additional  hand  hold  must  be  placed 
near  each  end  on  each  side  not  more  than  30  in.  above  the 
center  line  of  the  coupler  and  the  clearance  of  the  outer  end 
of  the  hand  hold  shall  be  not  more  than  12  in.  from  the 
end  of  the  car. 

Side  hand  holds  shall  be  applied  on  caboose  cars  with 
platforms,  one  located  near  each  end  on  each  side  of  the 
car,  curving  downward  toward  the  center  of  the  car  from  a 
point  not  less  than  30  in.  above  the  platform  to  a  point  not 
more  than  8  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  car.  The  top  end 
of  the  hand  hold  shall  not  be  more  than  8  in.  from  the  out- 
side face  of  the  end  sheathing.  They  must  have  the  follow- 
ing length  and  clearance:  minimum  clear  length,  38  in.,  and 
minimum  clearance,  2  in. 

Horizontal  side  hand  holds  shall  be  located  on  caboose 
cars  without  platforms  as  follows:  one  near  each  end  on 
each  side  of  the  car,  not  less  than  24  in.  nor  more  than  30 
in.  above  the  center  line  of  the  coupler.  The  clearance  of 
the  outer  end  of  the  hand  hold  shall  not  be  more  than  8  in. 
from  the  end  of  the  car. 

Vertical  Side  Handholds 

These  hand  holds  are  used  on  all  classes  of  tank  cars  if 
equipped  with  safety  railings,  and  there  shall  be  four  located 
one  over  each  sill  step,  secured  to  the  tank  or  tank  bacd. 

CONFEKENCi:   RULINGS. 

Ladders  and  hand  holds  need  not  be  applied  to  swinging 
side  doors  of  gondola  and  ballast  cars.  A  side  vertical  hand 
hold  shall  be  placed  on  the  comer  post  of  such  cars,  as  nearly 
as  possible  over  the  sill  step. 

Vertical  side  hand  holds  on  ballast  cars  must  be  applied 
to  the  outside  face  of  the  corner  post,  i.  c.,  the  faces  of 
same  which  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  car. 

Side  Door  Handholds 

Caboose  cars  without  platforms  require  these  hand  holds. 
They  shall  be  four  in  number,  two  curved  and  two  straight, 
located  as  follows:  one  curved  hand  hold  from  a  point  at 
the  side  of  each  door  opposite  the  ladder  not  less  than  36  in. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  car  curving  away  from  the  door 
downward  to  a  point  not  more  than  6  in.  above  the  bottom 
of  the  car. 

One  vertical  hand  hold  at  the  ladder  side  of  each  door 
from  a  point  not  less  than  36  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the 
car  to  a  point  not  more  than  6  in.  above  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  door.  They  must  be  not  less  than  ^  in.  in 
diameter  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  with  a  minimum  clearance 
of  2  in.,  securely  fastened  with  not  less  than  ^-in.  bolts 
with  nuts  outside  (if  possible)  riveted  over  or  with  not  less 
than  ^-in.  rivets. 

Platform  Hand  Holds 

Caboose  cars  with  platforms  require  these  hand  holds, 
four  in  number,  one  right  angle  hand  hold  located  on  each 
side  of  each  end  extending  horizontally  from  the  door  post 
to  the  comer  of  the  car  at  the  approximate  height  of  the 
platform  rail,  then  downward  to  within  12  in.  of  the  bottor^ 
of  the  car.  They  must  be  not  less  than  ^i  in.  in  diameter 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  with  2  in.  minimum  clearance  pref- 
erably 2^  in.  They  are  to  he  securely  fastened  with  bolts 
screws  or  rivets. 
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TEST  RACK   FOR   INSTRUCTING  AIR 
BRAKE  REPAIRMEN 

BY  N.  J.  CLINE 
Air  Brake  Foreman,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

A  novel  and  ingenious  test  rack  installed  in  the  air-brake 
instruction  car  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  is  shown  in 
the  illustrations.  This  test  rack  is  used  for  instructing  air 
brake  repairmen  in  the  method  of  testing  a  car  on  the  repair 
track  for  defects  in  the  air  brake  equipment. 

A  10-in.  freight  brake  equipment  stands  vertically  against 
the  wall,  with  suitable  pipe  connections  and  gages  to  indi- 
cate resulting  pressures  and  their  changes.  Two  triple  valves, 
one  known  to  be  in  good  condition  and  the  other  known  to 
be  in  bad  condition,  or  at  least  a  condition  that  should  re- 
ceive attention,  are  also  connected.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
pressure  retaining  valves  installed  on  the  top  of  the  air  cylin- 
der, one  of  them  being  known  as  a  good  valve  and  the  other 
as  one  needing  attention. 

To  the  left  of  the  brake  apparatus  is  a  device  for  testing 
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The  Air  Brake  Testing   Device  Installed   in  the  Instruction  Car 

brakes  on  single  cars,  which  is  permanently  installed  as  a 
part  of  this  rack,  but  is,  in  detail,  exactly  like  that  used  by 
the  repairmen  on  the  repair  track. 

The  repairmen  are  brought  into  the  car  in  classes,  and 
€ach  man  is  asked  to  test  out  this  car  equipment,  locate  any 
defects,  if  they  exist,  and  indicate  what  should  be  done  to 
overcome  them.  Brake  cylinder  leakage  can  be  varied,  and 
either  the  good  or  bad  triple  valve  or  pressure  retaining  valve 
can  be  cut  into  the  equipment. 

The  code  of  tests  used  with  this  rack  is  that  for  freight 
brake  triple  valves,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  tests  are  to  be  made  with  80  to  90  11).  pressure  in  the 
supply  line  and  with  the  single-car  test  apparatus. 

Test  for  Testing  Device. — Before  coupling  the  testing  de- 
vice to  the  brake  pipe  hose,  close  cocks  /  and  2  and  open  the 


cock  in  the  supply  pipe.  There  should  l^e  no  escape  of  air 
from  the  coupling  at  the  end  of  the  test  device. 

Coupling  Device  to  Car. — Connect  the  coupling  A  to  the 
brake  pipe  hose  at  one  end  of  the  car;  to  the  other  end  on 
the  opposite  end  of  the  car  couple  on  a  dummy  coupling, 
which  should  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  Open  both  angle 
cocks,  then  open  cock  1  and  charge  the  brake  pipe  and  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  to  70  lb. 

Brake  Pipe  Leakage  Test. — Close  cock  /,  open  cock  4, 
reducing  the  brake  pipe  pressure  to  60  lb.,  then  close  cock  4. 

Observe  the  pressure  on  the  brake  pipe  gage.  Leakage  in 
the  brake  pipe  will  be  indicated  by  a  drop  in  pressure,  which 
should  not  exceed  3  lb.  in  one  minute. 

Auxiliary  Reservoir  and  Graduating  Valve  Leakage. — 
During  the  brake  pipe  leakage  test,  if  the  triple  valve  re- 
leases the  brake,  it  indicates  either  a  leaky  graduating  valve 
or  a  leak  from  the  auxiliarx  reservoir  or  into  the  brake  pipe 
past  cocks  /  and  2. 

Application  and  Release  Tests. — Open  cock  i  and  charge 
the  brake  pipe  and  auxiliary  reser\'oir  to  70  lb.  Then  close 
cock  /  and  move  the  handle  of  cock  ?  to  position  Xo.  1 .  re- 
ducing the  brake  pipe  pressure  to  60  lb.  The  brake  should 
ap])ly  l>efore  the  brake  pipe  pressure  is  reduced  to  60  lb. 
Failure  of  the  brake  to  apply  indicates  that  the  triple  valve 
should  be  removed  for  further  investigation  on  the  triple 
valve  test  rack. 

Release   Test. — If  the  brake  applies,  as  specified   in   the 
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Device    for    Testing    Air    Bi'al<es    on    Single    Cars 

-Application  Test,  and  brake  pipe  pressure  is  at  60  lb.,  open 
cock  2.  The  brake  should  release  in  one  minute.  Failure 
of  the  brake  to  release  in  the  time  specified  indicates  that  the 
triple  valve  should  be  removed  for  further  investigation  on 
the  triple  valve  test  rack. 

Service  Stability  Test. — Charge  the  brake  pipe  and  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  to  70  lb.,  then  close  cock  /.  Move  the 
handle  of  cock  ?  to  position  Xo.  2,  reducing  the  brake  pipe 
pressure  20  lb.  This  test  should  not  produce  an  emergency 
application  of  the  brake.  If  an  emergency  application  is 
obtained  by  this  test,  it  indicates  that  this  triple  valve  should 
be  removed  for  further  investigation  on  the  triple  valve  test 
rack. 

Emergency  Test. — Charge  the  brake  pipe  and  auxiliary 
reservoir  to  70  lb.,  then  close  cock  i.  Move  the  handle  of  cock 
?  to  position  Xo.  3,  reducing  the  brake  pipe  pressure  to  20 
lb.  This  test  should  produce  an  emergency  application.  If  an 
emergency  application  is  not  obtained,  it  would  indicate  that 
this  triple  valve  should  be  removed  for  further  investigation 
on  the  triple  valve  test  rack. 

It  has  been  found  that  instruction  by  means  of  this  rack 
has  resulted  in  a  far  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
repairmen  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  tests  made  on  the  repair 
track  and  the  "mportance  of  making  repaired  equipment  pass 
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•  sill-.  The  liaiul  hold?  on  thc>e  car>  .-liall  ln'  louitcd  on  the 
:  runnini;  Ijoard,  one  near  eaeh  >i(le  on  each  end  of  the  car, 
or  on  the  end  of  the  lank  not  more  than  .>()  in.  almve  the 
Center  line  of  the  coupler,  not  more  than  2  in.  hack  of  the 
ediie  of  the  running  hoard.  If  l(Kate<l  on  the  running  board 
the.>e  handhold.-  must  projei  t  outwanl  or  downward. 

The  ilori/ojilal  end  hand  hold?  .<hall  he  IcKated  on  caixKise 
cars  with  platform.-  a-  follows:  ( )ne  near  ca«  h  side  on  each 
end  of  the  car  on  the  face  of  the  platform  end  sill.  The 
clearance  of  the  Outer  end  of  the  hand  hold  shall  he  not 
:  more  than  16  in.  from  the  end  of  the  platform  end  .sill.  An 
additional  horizontal  end  liand  hold  is  to  he  provided  for 
caTs-  with  platform  end  sill-  0  in.  or  more  in  width,  niea.s- 
ured  from  the  end  post  or  sidinn  and  extending  entirely 
acro-s  tiie  end  of  tlie  car.  Tiie  proper  length  of  these  addi- 
tional end  hand  holds  is  not  le.-s  than  24  in.,  and  the\  mu>t 
be  located  near  the  center  of  the  car,  not  less  than  .>()  in. 
nor  more  than  o(i  in.  al)ove  the  platform  end  sill,  fastened 
sei urely  with  not  le--  than  '  j-in.  bolts  with  nut-  outside 
tif  possible)  riveted  over  or  with  not  less  tiian  '  j-in.  rivets. 
1  hey  shall  be  located  on  caboo.-e  cars  without  end  platforms, 
in  the  same  relative  positions  as  specified  for  bo.x  and  other 
hou-e  cars.       .;;;;;■  .   .- 

Tank   head   hand   Ixild-   are  rc(|uired   on   tank   cars  with 
side  platform.-.      lank  car-  without  -ide  -ills  and  tank  cars 
with  short  side  sjUs  and  end  platforms.      IWo  hand  holds 
arc  spocitied  but  are  not  necessary  if  the  >afety  railing  run- 
around  the  ends  of  the  tank.     They  arc  to  be  of   's  i"-  in 
■  Uiunu.ter.  mavie  of  wrought  iron  or  -teel  with  not  le—  than 
2  in.   clearance.     They  are   to   be   hnated   and    fa-tcMid   «)ne 
.    acro.'i.'i  each  head  of  the  tank  not  le-s  than  .-io  in.  nor  more 
.  than  f>()  in.  above  the  platform  or  the  platform  on  the  run- 
ning lioard.     They  mu-t  be  securely   fastened,  not  le--  tiian 
(»  in,  froni  the,. outer  diameter  of  the  tank. 

..^■':      '-'''     :  "   '       Vertical  End  Hand  Holds  '  ' '''  ' 

'     l-'.nd  hand  hold-  (vertical)  shall  be  |)rovide<l  on  (ar-  with 
platform  end  sill.s  (descrii)ed  heretofore)  i»eing  two  in  num- 
[»cr.  not  les>i  than  ?,s  in.  in  diameter  with  the  tread  not  less 
.  than  1>  in.  withctut  w«-ld.      The  pro|>er  tlearance  is  2  in.  and 
tliev  .-hall  be  located   op|to-ite  tlu-   ladders  not  more  than  S 
*  in.    fr<jm   the  side   of   tlie   car  and    n<!t    less   than    24    in.   or 
r    more  than  M)  in.  al>o\e  the  center  line  of  the  coupler  meas- 
ured from  the  bottont  end  of  tlu-  hand  hold  and  secured  by 
not   le->  than   J/>   in.   i»olt-  with   nut-   out-ide    (if  po--ible) 
riveted  .tver,  or  j^'  in.  rivets. 

■■'''  ■.;      ■   ;'  y'  ■  "  "  "■  <  "onukknci.  ki  i.in<;.     '  '"'"     ■"-' :  ••' '    •  ■    ' 
.The    law    make-    ni»    di-tin«tion    between    passenger    and 
freight  cars,  and  hand  Imld-  nui>t.  therefore,  be  placed  on 
the  end*^  of  pas.^^enger  cars  and  cabooses.       ;    •'.,;• 

.      -  .•    ..    Horizontal  Side   Handholds        j  *  . 

.Side  hand  holds  (horizontal)  shall  be  not  less  than  "^.m  in. 
in  diameter  of  wrought  iron  or  -teel  w  ithout  weld.  Four 
are  required  I  he  projter  length  and  dearame  of  the.-e 
>ide  hand  holds  are  a-  follow-:  The  tread  must  not  be  less 
than  lo  in.  long  with  a  clearance  of  S  in.  from  the  end 
.  of  the  car  and  must  be  not  more  than  SO  in.  nor  less  than 
24  in.  above  the  center  line  of  the  coupler  where  the  car  will 
permit. 

The  following  cla.<."ie.s  of  cars  are  .-^o  lonstructed  a?  not  to 
permit  the  location  of  side  h;ind  holds  a.*?  al)OVe  specified: 
-ome  lixed  end  and  drop  end  low  -ide  gondolas  and  low- 
ride  ho{)per  cars.  Side  liand  holds  are  to  be  securely  fas- 
tened with  not  less  than  'I-in.  bolts  and  nuts  outside  (if 
po.-sible).  riveted  over  or  with  not  less  than  ^l>-in  rivets, 
l.adder  treads  may  act  as  hand  holds.  The  hnation  of 
horizontal  side  hand  hold-  is  not  the  .same  on  all  classes  (►f 
car-,  the  exceptions  bein^:  t1at  cars,  tank  cars  with  side 
platfonn-.  .tank  car-  without   -ide  sills  and  tank  cars  with 


short  side  -ill-  and  end  platfonns.     On  the  above  cla.sses  or 
car-  they  are  to  Ix-  located  not  more  than   12  in.  from  tli^ 
end  of  the  car.  one  near  each  end,  on  the  face  of  each  sid- 
-ill.      The  four  horizontal  side  hand  holds  on  tank  cars  with 
out  end  sills  are  to  be  located  one  near  each  end  on  eacii 
side  of  the  car  on  the  running  board  over  the  sill  step.     The 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  running  board,  not  more  tiian  2  ii; 
l)ack    from    the   out-ide   edge,    projecting   outward   or   down- 
ward.    When  these  hand  holds  are  more  than   18  in.  fron 
the  end  of  the  car,  an  additional  hand  hold  must  be  placeri 
near  each  end  on  each  side  not  more  than  ,i()  in.  above  th 
center  line  of  the  coupler  and  the  clearance  of  the  outer  en  I 
of  the  hand  hold  shall  be  not  more  than  12   in.   from  tlu 
end  of  the  car.  ^:,v•'  ,\^    "  ';;.■■    ,    :        .'■ 

Side   hand  holds  shall  be  applied   on   cab(x>se  cars  wit;-, 
platform.-,   one   hxated   near  each   end   on   each   side  of  th> 
car,  curving  downward  tcjward  the  center  (jf  the  car  from  .i 
point  not  less  than  .>()  in.  above  the  platform  to  a  point  not 
more  than  .S  in.   from  the  bottom  oi  the  car.     The  top  end 
of  the  hand  hold  shall  not  be  more  than  8  in.  fryin  tlie  out 
-ide  face-  of  the  end  sheathing.      They  must  have  the  follow 
ing  length  and  clearance:  minimum  clear  length,  38  in.,  an< 
minimum  clearance,  2  in. 

H(;rizontal  side  hand  IkjUIs  shall  be  located  on  cabrni-r 
car-  without  platform-  a-  follows:  one  near  each  end  uu 
each  side  of  the  car.  not  less  than  24  in.  nor  more  than  v^" 
in.  above  the  center  line  of  the  coupler.  The  clearance  oi 
the  outer  end  of  the  hand  hold  shall  not  be  more  than  8  in 
from  the  end  of  the  car. 

Vertical  Side  Handholds 

Tlie-e  hand  holds  are  u?ed  on  all  classes  of  tank  cars  i! 
equipped  willi  Safety  railings,  and  there  shall  be  four  locaten 
one  over  each  sill  step,  secured  to  the  tank  or  tank  band. 

■   '      '  ^      ■     CoNFKkKXci:  RuLixos.  ' 

Ladders  and  h:ind  holds  need  not  be  applied  to  swinging 
side  doors  of  gondola  and  ballast  cars.  A  side  vertical  hand 
hold  >ha11  be  placed  on  the  corner  post  of  i^uch  cars,  as  nearly 
as  possil)le  over  the  sill  >Xcp. 

Vertical  side  hand  holds  on  balla.>-t  cars  must  \k  apjdied 
to  the  outside  face  of  the  corner  post,  i.  e.,  the  faces  of 
same  which  are  parallel  to  the  -ido  of  the  :ar.      •■   ^  _    :.  ;    "  -[} 

V^.:    .     ■  ■        Side  Door  Handholds  ,'   "^       ':  •  'X-.'--^^ 

("aboo.-c  (ar-  without  platfonns  recjuire  the.se  hand  holds. 
Ihey  shall  be  four  in  number,  two  curved  and  two  straight, 
located  as  follows;  one  curved  hand  hold  from  a  point  at 
t'le  side  of  each  door  opposite  the  ladder  not  less  than  .)6  in 
above  the  bottom  of  the  car  curving  away  from  the  door 
downward  to  a  ]>oint  not  more  than  6  in.  above  the  bottom 
of  the  car. 

One  vertical   hand   hold    at   the   ladder   -ide   of  each   do;:- 
from  a  point  not  less  than  .><>   in.  above  the  l>ottom  of  tlu 
car  to  a  jioint  not  more  than  (>  in.  al)Ove  the  level  of  th- 
bottom  of  the  door.     They  must  be  not  less  than  ?ls  in.  in 
diameter  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  with  a  minimum  clearanc 
of  2   in.,  securely   fastened   with   not  less  than    j4-in.  boll- 
with  nuts  outside  (if  possible)  riveted  over  or  with  not  les 
than   '  J-in.  rivets.  .v--,.    ,.   .^•.;    .   :•    ...-.v...     v    •  •  .,      - 

V  V-  Platform   Hand  Holds  ?  ,   !  :> 

rabo<ise  cars   with   platforms   recjuire   these  hand   hold- 
four  in  number,  one  right  angle  hand  hold  hxated  on  cac 
side  of  each  end  extending  horizontally  from  the  door  po- 
to  the  comer  of  the  car  at  the  approximate  height  of  th 
platform  rail,  then  downward  to  within  12  in.  of  the  bottor 
of  the  car.      Ihey  must  be  not  less  than  ^<i,  in.  in  diamet« 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  with  2  in.  minimum  clearance  prei 
erablv  2'..  in.      They  are  to  be  .securely  fastened  with  bolt 
screws  or  rivet>.         ;•.  ■-.".■--'•."'"■  •'••^■•.    •    \ -'^  ■    '"■■■"'■.  ?■:'■'■'' 
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TEST  RACK   FOR    INSTRUCTING   AIR 
;  v^v  ,  BRAKE  REPAIRMEN     ^^^^>,      s/    :    > 

•/-"■f.Oi    :.■■  BY  N.  J.  CLINE  ..•    3j'^'-      .;,.'   '■ 

• ''.  Air  Brake  Foreman.  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  =    ■,■, 

A  nowl  and  iniit-nious  lot  r;u  k  in>tallt(l  in  tlu-  air-hrake 
instruction  car  of  the  ]'itt>bur;^li  &:  Lake  Eric  is  shown  in 
the  illustrations.  This  test  rack  is  used  for  instructing  air 
iirake  repairmen  in  the  method  of  testing  a  car  on  the  repair 
trat  k  for  defects  in  the  air  brake  e<|uipment. 

-\  lO-in.  freight  brake  ecjuipment  stand>  verticall}  against 
tlie  wall,  witli  suitai)le  j)ipe  connections  and  gages  to  indi- 
cate resulting  pressures  and  their  ( hanges.  Two  triple  valves, 
one  known  to  be  in  good  condition  and  the  other  known  to 
be  in  bad  condition,  or  at  lea>t  a  condition  that  should  re- 
ceive attention,  are  al.>io  connected.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
j)ressure  retaining  valves  installed  on  the  top  of  the  air  cylin- 
der, one  of  them  being  known  as  a  good  valvi-  and  the  other 
as  one  needing  attention. 

To  the  left  of  the  lirake  apjiaratus  i>  a  device  for  testing 


The  Air   Brake  Testing    Device    Installed    in   the   Instruction   Car 

brakes  on  single  iar>.  which  i>  permanently  in.-ialled  a>  a 
part  of  this  rack.  l)Ut  i>.  in  detail,  exactly  like  that  used  l)y 
the  repairnu-n  on  the  repair  track.     ...     .;',,•  ./V:     •      . '. 

Tile  repairmen  are  l)rought  into  tile  car  in  classi-^.  aiid 
each  man  is  asked  to  te>t  out  this  car  e<|uipment.  locate  any 
dctVct>.  if  tliey  e.xist.  and  indicate  wiiat  .should  be  done  to 
overcome  them.  Brake  cylinder  leakage  can  be  varied,  and 
either  the  gcxtd  or  bad  tri|tle  valve  or  pressure  retaining  valve 
can  be  cut  into  the  ec|ui|»ment. 

The  code  of  test>  used  with  this  rack  i.«.  that  for  freight 
brake  tri{»le  valve>.  wliich  i>  a>  follows:..   ■-■■.''/■■■/■>■■  w'^--.-'] 

rile  tests  are  to  be  made  with  MO  to  90  11).  pressure  in  the 
-supply  line  and  with  the  >ingle-car  test  ap|)aratus. 

Tcsl  for  7V.N7;Hi,'  I><vicT. — Before  coupling  the  testing  de- 
vice to  the  brake  pipe  ho.<e.  clo.-^c  cocks  /  and  _'  and  o|)en  the 


cock  in  the  supjilx   ])ipe.     There  -liould  be  no  e.>ica|).*  of  air 
from  the  coupling  at  the  end  of  the  tot  device. 

Couplivi;  Device  to  ((/r.— Connect  the  coupling  .f  to  the 
brake  pij)e  hose  at  one  end  of  the  car:  to  the  other  end  on  . 
the  opposite  end  o|  the  car  couple  on  a  dumim  coupling.", 
which  shcjuld  be  ])rovided  for  tliis  pur] »<)><■.  Open  both  angle  - 
cocks,  then  open  ccnk  1  and  charge  the  brake  pipe  and  the  " 
auxiliary  reservoir  to  7()  lb. 

Brake  Pipe  Leakage   Test.^CXo^  cock   /,  open  cock   !|,  ■ 
reducing  the  brake  pipe  pressure  to  <»0  ll».,  then  cla>e  ctxk  4, 

()l)>erve  the  pres>ure  on  the  brake  J'ipe  gage.     Leakage  iiv   ■ 
the  brake  ])ipe  will  be  indicated  b\  a  drop  in  pressure,  whicli 
should  not  exceed  .>  lb.  in  one  minute.  '      :'   ;  ^    '    •      ^ 

Auxiliiiry   Resenoir    .nul    Graduating    Valve    Leakiigd — ■ 
During  the  brake  jiipe  leakage  tot,  if  the  triple  valve  re- 
leases the  brake,  it  indie  ato  either  a  leaky  graduating  valve  ' 
or  a  leak  from  the-  auxiliary  reservoir  or  into  the  lirake  j>ij»e' 
pa>t  cock>   /  and  .?.  >;  ""     ''  -  .'    ".^  :.    '"    --'.v '    '  :,'\  ^^ 

Appliriitiou  and  Relrasr  Tests. — -Open  cock  /  and  cliarge 
the  brake  j)ipe  and  auxiliary  reservoir  to  70  IB.     'Fhen  clo-ie  ; 
cock  /  and  move  the  handle  of  cock   ■?  to  |>osition  Xo.  1.  re-    ' 
due  iiig  the  brake  pi  fie  pressure  to  oO  lb.     llie  Brake  >li(»uld  , 
appl\    before  the  brake   pipe  ]»ressurv   i>   reduced   to  o(i    ]\,.. 
I'ailure  of  the  lirake  to  apjily  indicate-  tli.it  the  triple  valve- 
-liould    be   removed    for   further   investigation   on   tile   triple 
valve  test  rack.   ■:-'.•■.••■■;    ■•     :  :,:'-/:    ..-';,-•:!'-.  ^    '''''''■  I 

R4'lrasr    Jest-— It  the-   lirake   appUeSv.as  specitied    in    tlu*  ; 


f«kS 


/ioZ 


Exhaus  * 


No.l  Not  No  $    ;^.'  "     '    3tTi:««      '• 
Tee  Handle 


3' 
& 


Insoer-f-cirs 
Tesf      \ 


Mot 


\3ra: 
— ■■  — j>  Eriens 


Brass  4 


t"    I      >   -r 


' -y: .!     •'  Device    for    Testing    Air    Brakes    on    Single    Cars        .••..•.■'. 

.\pplicatlon  'IV.--t.  and  brake  piiie  pre.-.-ure  i-  at  od  lb.,  open    ;'...^ 
c(Kk  2.      The  lirake  >hou Id  relea>e  in  one  minute.     Failure    ^-C 
of  the  brake-  to  release  in  tlu-  time-  -pecified  indicates  that  the 
trijile  valve  >hould   be  removed    for   further   iiive>tigation   on     - 
the  triple  valve  tot  rack. 

Service   Stal)ility    Test. — Charge   the    brake    pi|H-   and   the  '     • 
auxiliary  re.>iervoir  to  70  lb.,  then  clc»se  c<Kk    /.      Move  the  ; 
handle-  c»f  cock  /  to  position  No.  2.  rc-duc  ing  the  Brake  jiipe      . 
pre.««>ure  2o  lb.      Thi-  test  -hould  not  prenluce  an  emergencv    /' . 
a|ij)lication   of   the   brake.      If   an   emergency   application    is     ■; 
obtained  i»y  tlii>  test,  it  indicates  that  thi>  triple  valve  should      ^ 
Be  remo\e(l  for  further  investigaticm  on  the  triple  valve  test  - 
rae  k. 

T.mergeucy    /V.v/.— Charge   the    l»rake    pipe   and    auxiliary   v. 
reservoir  to  7o  lb.,  then  ilo>e  cock  /.  ^Bive  the  handle  of  cock     . . 
,^  to  position  Xo.  .>.  reducing  the  Brake  pijK'  pressure  to  20  ■■ 
111.     This  te-t  >hould  produec  an  emerue'ncv  application.    Ifan.-  ; 
emergency  apjilication  i-  not  obtained,  it  would  indicate  that  .'; 
this  triple  valve  >hould  be  removed  t"c»r  further  investigation    .•-: 
on  the  tri})K-  valve  te-t  rack;      '  ^    ..    r,:  ......:-•;  '  ,-. 

It  has  been  found  that  instructi<;n  bv  means  of  this  rack   '  V 
has  resulted  in  a  far  better  unde-rstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
re|)airnien  as  to  the  purjiose  of  the  te,<ts  made  on  the  repair      .; 
track  and  the  "mjortancv  of  making  repaired  ecjuipment  pass      ; 
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these  tests  before  the  car  is  released.  With  the  exception  of 
the  single-car  testing  device,  all  of  the  apparatus  was  ob- 
tained from  stock  and  required  very  little  special  application. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PULLMAN  TRAFFIC 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  dealing  with  the 
needs  of  the  railroads  for  additional  passenger  equip- 
ment, more  data  has  become  available  which  throws  some  light 
on  the  relative  development  of  traffic  carried  in  railroad  and 
in  Pullman  passenger  cars  during  the  last  15  years  and  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  Pullman  cars  which  has  been 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  sleeping  and  passenger 
car  traffic.  In  the  absence  of  this  information  the  discus- 
sion in  the  article  referred  to  was  confined  to  equipment  of 
railroad  ownership  only. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  on  July  31,  1915,  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  in  Pullman  equipment  increased  from 
14,969,219  to  21,489,301,  or  44  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  owned  by  the  Pull- 
man Company  increased  from  4,138  to  7,303,  or  76^  per 
cent,  but  the  performance  of  these  cars  as  measured  by  car 
miles  showed  a  proportionately  smaller  increase  of  57  per 
cent.  The  number  of  car  miles  during  the  year  ending  July 
31,  1905,  was  444,986,296,  while  for  1915  it  was  700,480,- 
779. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1919,  there 
were  7,622  Pullman  cars  of  all  classes  which  during  the  year 
had  carried  a  total  of  33,103,307  passengers  and  had  made 
734,031,856  miles.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  during  the  four  years  since  July  31,  1915,  of  54  per 
cent  has  been  handled  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  of  4.4  per  cent  and  in  the  number  of  car  miles  run  dur- 
ing the  year  of  slightly  less  than  5  per  cent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  number  of 
passenger  miles  made  by  travelers  in  Pullman  cars.  To  de- 
termine what  the  actual  traffic  increase  has  been,  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  average  miles  per  passenger  trip  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  a  number  of  passengers  carried.  The 
best  data  available  on  this  point  are  the  average  receipts  per 
passenger  as  reported  by  the  Pullman  Company.  During 
the  seven  years  from  1911  to  1917,  inclusive,  the  average 
receipts  per  berth  passenger  were  $2.47,  with  a  minimum 
yearly  average  of  $2.43  and  a  maximum  of  $2.53.  The 
average  receipts  per  seat  passenger  were  62  cents  for  the 
entire  period  with  a  minimum  yearly  average  of  60  cents  and 
a  maximum  of  63  cents.  An  estimate  of  the  actual  mileage 
per  passenger  on  the  basis  of  these  figures  would  be  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  average  receipts  per  berth  pas- 
senger are  a  weighted  average  of  the  rates  for  uppers,  low- 
ers, staterooms  and  compartments.  The  uniformity  of  the 
proportion  of  passengers  for  each  of  the  two  classes  of  Pull- 
man cars  and  of  the  average  receipts  per  passenger  during 
the  period  mentioned  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  little  change  in  the  average  miles  traveled  per  pas- 
senger during  the  normal  years  preceding  the  war,  and  that 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  may  be  considered  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  number  of  passenger  miles  in 
each  year. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  July  31, 
1915,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Pullman  cars 
greater  than  the  increase  in  traffic  seemed  to  demand.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  construc- 
tion of  steel  sleeping  cars  was  developed  to  a  practical  point 
and  coincident  with  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  steel 
passenger  cars  of  railroad  o^vnership  a  large  number  of  steel 
Pullmans  were  built.  These  replaced  the  older  wood  equip- 
ment on  many  roads,  particularly  the  large  eastern  roads, 
but  the  wood  equipment  was  not  actually  retired  from  serv- 


ice. The  number  of  cars  in  service  in  1915,  therefore,  indi- 
cates an  actual  surplus  of  available  equipment,  part  of  which, 
however,  could  not  be  considered  available  for  universal 
service.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  Pullman  passengers  per  car  per  year  was  3,620  in 
1905,  it  had  dropped  to  2,940  in  1915.  Likewise,  the  miles 
f)er  car  per  year  had  decreased  from  107,600  in  1905  tc 
96,000  in  1915. 

Developments  during  the  last  four  years,  however,  have 
materially  changed  this  situation.  With  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  in  Pullman  cars  of  54  per  cent, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  of  but  little 
more  than  4  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  this  has  been  accom- 
panied by  almost  no  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  per  car 
per  year,  each  car  making  but  96,400  miles  during  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1919,  as  compared  with  96,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  1915.  There  has,  however,  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  passengers  per  car  per  year  from  2,940  to 
4,340.  This  represents  a  17  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  passengers  per  car  per  year  as  compared  with  1905,  and 
such  data  as  is  available  indicates  that  the  ratio  for  none  of 
the  years  prior  to  1915  varied  much  from  that  of  1905.  That 
this  increase  in  service  was  effected  without  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  miles  per  car  clearly  reflects  the  results  of  the 
Railroad  Administration's  policy  of  filling  sleeping  cars, 
uppers  and  lowers  alike. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  make  difficult  any  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  close  estimate  of  the  additional  amount  of 
sleeping  and  parlor  car  equipment  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  present  and  immediate  future  on  the  basis  of  past 
developments:  first,  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  built  during  the  decade  prior  to  1915,  and  second,  the 
possibility  of  much  greater  utilization  of  the  equipment  than 
was  ever  developed  during  the  pre-war  years.  Much  of  the 
wood  equipment  which  has  long  been  in  use  has  rendered 
invaluable  service  during  the  war  in  the  movement  of  troops. 
The  gradual  extension  of  the  use  of  steel  equipment,  how- 
ever, probably  will  considerably  exceed  the  actual  need  for 
new  cars,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  surplus  wood  equip- 
ment must  be  of  rapidly  decreasing  usefulness  under  normal 
conditions.  It  is  also  probable  that  with  the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  private  operation  the  full  effect  of  the  lesson  in 
efficient  utilization  of  sleeping  car  equipment  will  not  be 
retained  by  the  public  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for  some 
choice  of  accommodations,  which  has  been  denied  the  traveler 
during  the  past  two  years.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  sufficient  to  reduce  the  number  of  Pullman  passengers 
per  car  to  4,000  on  the  basis  of  the  business  handled  in  1919 
alone  would  require  about  700  additional  cars,  without  con- 
sidering the  question  of  retirements,  while  to  retain  this  ratio 
with  an  increase  in  traffic  during  the  next  few  years  propor- 
tional to  the  average  increase  which  took  place  during  the 
decade  prior  to  1915  would  require  almost  1,000  more. 

This  cannot  be  considered  a  close  estimate,  but  it  certainly 
may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Pullman  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  will  be  needed  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  to  take  care  of  the  demand  of  the 
traveling  public  for  a  return  of  some  measure  of  the  choice 
of  accommodations  enjoyed  before  the  war  and  to  meet  the 
inevitable  growth  in  the  passenger  traffic  of  American  rail- 
roads. 


Spain  Has  Tcio  Much  Coal. — Spain,  in  common  with 
most  European  countries,  has  a  coal  problem,  but  its  situa- 
tion is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  its  neighbors;  that 
is,  it  has  a  supply  greater  than  the  demand.  Piled  up  at  the 
heads  and  in  the  coal  ports  of  Asturias  lies  a  stock  estimated 
at  from  750,000  to  1,000,000  metric  tons  (metric  ton  equals 
2,204.6  lb.),  and  the  problem  of  the  moment  is  how  to  dis- 
pose of  this  surplus. — A^.   Y.  Tribune. 


Paint  Pipe  Lines  in  a  Cuban  Car  Shop 


Unique  Device  for  Mixing  and  Spraying  Used  with 
Great  Success  by  the  United  Railways  of  Havana 

BY  J.  p.  RISQUE* 


CLAIMS  for  new  high  records  in  production  being  gener- 
erally  accepted  with  certain  reservations,  the  statement 
that  box  cars  are  being  painted  in  eight  minutes  will 
be  received  with  interest.  A  further  claim  for  painting  40 
coal  cars  complete  in  3J^  hours  would  probably  neither  add 
nor  detract  from  the  reader's  faith  in  the  first  statement.  But 
if  he  were  informed  that  these  records  had  been  maintained 
for  over  two  years  in  a  section  of  Latin-America  in  which 
he  had  long  believed  railroading,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  was  an  unknown  art  he  would  attach  incredibility  to 
the  report.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  United  Railways 


of  the  tired  workman  and  his  hand-stirring  paddle.  The 
third  point  in  the  combination  is  the  construction  of  the 
spray  or  paint  gun,  which  differs  sufficiently  from  stock 
varieties  to  make  it  noticeable. 

The  mechanical  movement  provided  is  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  the  churns  in  the  mixing  tanks,  power 
being  derived  from  a  two-horsepower  electric  motor  driving 
a  horizontal  shaft  through  a  flywheel.  The  shaft,  mountea 
on  suitable  hangers  and  ruiming  in  oil  boxes  fastened  thereto, 
carries  a  bevel  gear  on  its  end.  This  gear  drives  its  mate 
and  revolves  the  vertical  propeller  shaft,  which,  anchored  in 
a  bearing  near  its  top,  seats  in  a  collar  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mixing  tank — in  this  case  an  ordinary  so-called  "cme-time" 
oil  drum.  A  two-blade  propeller  is  fixed  near  the  base  of 
the  shaft  and  runs  as  close  to  the  bottwn  of  the  tank  as  is 
practicable  without  scraping.  The  blades  are  pitched  to 
force  the  agitation  upward,  and  ^-in.  holes  in  the  blades 
add  to  their  mixing  effect.  The  propeller  blades  are  made 
from  sheet  iron  and  the  relation  of  the  motor  driven  shaft 
to  the  flywheel  and  proportions  of  gears,  have  been  calcu- 


The    Paint   Gun    Is   Simple    But    Effective 

of  Havana  have  maintained  this  schedule  at  their  Luyano 
shops  for  the  period  of  time  mentioned. 

The  home-made  paint  mixing  and  distributmg  apparatus 
described  in  this  article  was  originated  and  installed  by 
Ben  F.  Elliott,  master  car  builder  of  the  aforementioned  lines, 
and  is  doing  efficient  and  regular  business  for  the  company 
everj'  working  day  of  the  year.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
its  successful  of)eration  is  not  particularly  enhanced  by  the 
temperaments  of  the  operators  to  be  found  in  these  parts, 
most  of  whom  would — and  frequently  do — relapse  to  the 
brush  on  the  slightest  provocation,  the  record  can  be  truth- 
fully said  to  be  phenomenal.  Constructed  of  such  miscel- 
laneous and  second-hand  material  as  is  generally  procurable 
in  a  large  car  plant,  it  is  unique  in  design  and  simple  in 
operation. 

The  machine's  general  arrangement  is  well  set  forth  in 
the  photograph  which  accompanies  this  description.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  whole  outfit  is  one 
which  does  not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  shop.  The  installation  as  arranged  in  reality 
comprises  two  paint  machines — one  for  mixing  and  distrib- 
uting red  paint  under  air  pressure,  the  other  for  black,  the 
parts  for  one  end  being  interchangeable  with  the  other. 
Three  principal  features  of  the  device  mark  it  as  a  combina- 
tion which  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  art.  The  first 
feature  is  that  of  delivering  paint  ready  for  use  in  a  spray 
gun  anywhere  along  a  pipe  line  600  ft.  long  or  even  longer. 
The  second,  and  perhaps  an  equally  important  one,  is  its 
function  as  a  paint  mixer  and  the  consequent  elimination 

'.Mr.    Risque    is    making    a    trip    through    Cuba    and    Central    and    South 
*     ^"^'■''^3  as  an  editorial  representative  of  the  Railtpav  Mechanical  Engineer. 
In    future   issues   we    will    publish    other   articles   describing   the    interesting 
practices  which  he  finds  on  the  railwavs  of  Latin  America. 


General  View  of  the  Churns  and   Pressure  Tanks 

lated  to  revolve  the  blades  at  a  speed  of  from  50  to  60  r.  p.  m. 

Close-fitting  removable  sheet  iron  covers  for  the  mixing 
tank  admit  of  the  introduction  into  the  tank  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  paint  and  oil.  When  the  covers  are  in  place  they 
prevent  waste  of  paint  by  splashing. 

The  cylindrical  tank  below  the  churn  is  a  receiver  into 
which  the  mixed  paint  is  allowed  to  flow  by  gravity  upon 
the  opening  of  the  valve  between  it  and  the  chum.  The 
receiver  is  constructed  of  an  old  cast-iron  flanged  pipe  and  the 
heads  are  of  wood,  bolted  into  place  as  shown,  with  a  sheet- 
iron  outside  cover. 

Compressed  air  from  the  shop  supply  is  admitted  into  the 
receiver  through  a  reducing  valve  which  cuts  the  pressure 
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;  tlit?c  ti>ts  iHi'orc  the  car  is  released.  \\  iili  the  exception  of 
■  the  sin.cle-car  te>ting  device,  all  of  the  apparatus  was  ob- 
•;  taiiud  from  S'tot  k  and  recjuiri-d  wry  litiK'  >i)ec  ial  a[)plication. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PULLMAN  TRAFFIC 

/.  Since  the  i)ulilicaiion  of  tiu'  article  in  tlu-  |anuar\  i>>ue 
of  the  Ruil',.>.ay  M« iluniu-,il  Kiii^iinir  dialing  with  the 
needs  of  the  railroads  for  additional  i)a>seii!i[er  e(|uip- 
ment,  more  data  has  l)econie  availal»le  which  tlirows  some  light 
on  the  relative  development  of  traffic  carried  in  railroad  and 
in  J*ullman  passenger  cars  during  the  last  15  \ears  and  of 
the  increase  in  the  nunilxr  of  Pullman  cars  which  has  been 
made  to  keep  j)acc  wilii  the  growtlrof  sleeping  and  passenger 
car  traffic.  In  the  absence  of  thi>  information  the  discus- 
sion in  the  article  referred  to  \va>  confined  to  cHjuipment  of 
railroad  ownership  only. 

During  the  ten  year.-  ending  on  Jul\  S\,  1M15,  the  numljer 
of  passengers  carried  in  Pullman  cHjuipment  increased  from 
14/>(>9,210  to  21.4.S0..>()1,  or  44  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  car.-?  of  all  classes  owned  by  the  Pull- 
man Company  increased  from  4,L>8  to  7,.>().>,  or  76^2  per 
cent,  but  the  performaiu  e  of  these  cars  as  measured  by  car 
miles  showed  a  proi)ortionately  >maller  increa.<e  of  57  per 
cent,  'i'he  number  of  car  miles  during  the  year  i-nding  July 
31,  1905,  wa.-  444,980, JV<».  while  for  l'>15'it  was  7()0.4.SU,- 

.  779. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  M.  l'M'>.  there 
were  7,022  I'ullman  car>  of  all  classes  which  during  the  year 
had  carried  a  total  of  ,vS.l().'>,.>()7  passenger^  and  had  made 
7.>4.()S1.JS5<)  miK>.  An  incri-ase  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  during  the  four  years  since  July  M.  1*>15.  of  54  per 
cent  has  been  handled  with  an  increa>e  in  the  number  of 
car.-  of  4.4  per  lent  and  in  the  numbtr  of  t  ar  mile<  run  dur- 
ing the  year  of  slightly  less  than  5  per  cent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  lumibcr  of 
passenger  miles  made  by  travelers  in  Pullman  cars.  To  de- 
termine what  the  actual  traffic  increase  has  been,  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  average  mile.-  per  pa>-enger  trip  a>  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  a  number  of  passenger.-  carried.  The 
best  data  available  on  this  point  are  the  average  receipts  per 
I)as.senger  as  reported  \>y  the  Pullman  (^^mpan\•.  During 
the  .<even  years  from  1'>11  to  1917,  intlu-ive.  the  average 
recei[)ts  per  berth   ])as.H'ngir   were  S2.47,   with   a   minimum 

.yearly  average  of  .*^2.4.>  and  a  maximum  of  .'?2.5.-i.  The 
average  re(eipts  per  seat  pas.-enger  were  62  cents  for  the 
entiri-  period  with  a  minimmn  yearly  average  of  60  lents  and 
a  maximum  oi  6.i  cent-.  An  e-limate  of  the  aitual  .mileage 
per  pa.ssi'nger  on  the  ba>is  of  the-e  figure-  woubl  be  com- 
pli(ati-d  by  the  fact  that  the  average  receipts  per  berth  i)as- 
senger  arc  a  wrigiued  avirage  of  the  rate-  for  upper-,  low- 
ers, stater«M)m-  and  < omitartnunt-.  Ilie  uniformity  of  the 
proporticjn  of  pas.-engers  for  each  of  the  two  classes  of  Pull- 
man, cars  and  of  the  average  receipts  per  |ta-senger  during 
the  period  mentioned  -eem-  to  ju-tify  the  Knulu-ion  that 
there  was  little-  change  in  the  average  mile-  traveled  per  pas- 
senger during'  the  normal  years  preceding  the  war,  and  that 

the  number  of  j >a -.-•enger.-  carrird  may  be  considered  approxi- 
mately proj)ortional  to  the  innnber  of  pa.-senger  miles  in 
each  year. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  ten  yi.irs  jirior  to  July  M, 
1915.  thcTe  wa.«  an  ini  rea-i'  in  the  number  of  Pullman  ( ars 
greater  than  the  in(  rease  in  traffk  .reined  to  demand.  Thi- 
is  explained  by  the  fa»  t  that  during  this  period  the  ronstrut- 
tion  of  steel  -leeping  car<  was  developed  to  a  i)ra(tical  jioint 
and  coincident  with  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  steel 
passenger  cars  of  railroad  ownership  a  large  numl>er  of  .«;teel 
Pullman-  win-  built.  These  rejdaced  the  older  w(xxl  equip- 
ment on  many  road-.  j)articularly  the  large  eastern  roads, 
but  the  Wixul  equipment  was  not  actually  retired  from  serv- 


ice. The  number  of  ears  in  .-erviee  in  1915,  therefore,  indi- 
cates an  actual  surplus  of  available  ecjuipment,  part  of  which, 
however,  could  not  be  considered  available  for  universa' 
.service,  'i'his  is  indicated  by  the  faet  that  wliile  the  num 
ber  of  Pullman  passengers  jx-r  car  per  year  wa-  S.bli)  ir, 
1905,  it  had  dro])ped  to  2,940  in  1915.  Likewi.<e.  the  mile.-^ 
|HT  (ar  per  \ear  had  decrea.sed  from  107.600  in  1905  t 
90.000  in  1915. 

Develojiments  during  the  last  four  years,  however,  havt 
materially  changed  this  situation.  With  an  increase  in  th. 
imml)er  of  passengers  carried  in  Pullman  cars  of  54  per  cent 
there  has  been  an  increa.^e  in  the  number  of  cars  of  but  little 
more  than  4  j)er  cent.  It  is  true  that  this  has  been  accom- 
panied l)y  almost  no  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  per  car 
per  year,  each  car  making  l)ut  9(),4(i()  miles  durint:  the  yeai 
ending  July  .SI.  19p),  a.-  lompared  with  96,000  during  th. 
fiscal  \ear  1915.  There  has,  however,  been  an  increase  ir. 
the  number  of  pa.ssengers  per  car  jxr  year  from  2.940  to 
4,340.  This  represents  a  17  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  passengers  per  car  j)er  Mar  as  compared  with  1905,  and 
such  data  as  is  available  indicate-  that  the  ratio  for  none  of 
the  years  prior  to  1915  varied  much  from  that  of  1905.  That 
this  increa.-e  in  service  was  effected  without  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  miles  j)er  car  clearly  reflects  the  results  of  the 
Railroad  .Administration's  policy  of  filling  sleeping  cars. 
up[)ers  and  lowers  alike. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  make  difficult  any  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  close  estimate  of  the  additional  amount  of 
sleeping  and  parlor  car  ecjuipment  re(|uired  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  ])resent  and  immediate  future-  on  the  basis  of  past 
developments:  first,  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  built  during  the  decade  prior  to  P'15.  and  second,  the 
possiiiility  of  much  greater  utilization  of  the  ecjuijiment  than 
was  ever  developed  during  the  ])re-war  year.-.  ^luch  of  the 
wood  eijuipment  which  has  long  been  in  use  has  rendered 
invaluable  ."iervice  during  the  war  in  the  movement  of  troops. 
The  gradual  e\ten.-ion  of  the  u.se  of  -teel  equipment,  liow- 
ever,  probal)ly  will  considerably  exceed  the  actual  need  for 
new  cars,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  surplus  wood  equip- 
ment must  be  of  rapidly  decreasing  usefulness  under  nonnal 
conditions.  It  is  al.-o  i)ro])able  that  with  the  return  of  the 
railroad-  to  private  operation  the  full  effect  of  the  lesson  in 
c-ftu  ient  utilization  of  .sleeping  car  equipment  will  not  be 
retained  by  the  j^ublic  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for  some 
choice  of  accommodations,  which  has  been  denied  tiie  traveler 
during  the  j)ast  two  years.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  sufficient  to  reduce  the  number  of  Pullman  jiassengers 
per  car  to  4.<>00  on  the  basis  of  the  business  handled  in  1919 
alone  would  re(|uire  about  700  additional  cars,  without  con- 
-idering  the  (|Uc-lion  of  retirements,  while  to  retain  this  ratio 
with  an  increase  in  traffic  during  the  next  few  years  propor- 
tional to  the  average  increa.<e  which  took  place  during  the 
decade  prior  to  1915  would  recjuire  almo.^t  1,000  more. 

'This  cannot  Ik-  con-idc-red  a  clo-c-  c--timatc-.  but  it  certainly 
may  l)e  con-idc-red  as  indicative  of  the  fad  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Pullman  .-leeping  and  j>arlor  cars  will  be  needed  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  to  take  care-  of  the  demand  of  the 
traveling  public  t'or  a  return  of  some-  inca-ure  of  the-  choice 
of  accommodations  enjoyed  ijetore  the  war  and  to  meet  the 
inevitable  gnwth  in  the  jja.-i.-^enger  traftl.  of  .\merican  rail- 
roads.     .■■  ■   ''■■:■'■   ■.■■■.'.'■':':■-'   .■■>":''■"..-■'•.■-.;"/'      ■"■■.;'■■'■•'■'    •■ 


Si'.MV  H.\s  TiM)  Mrcii  Co.m,. — S]tain.  in  eommon  with 
mo-t  Kuropean  countries,  has  a  coal  j)roble-m,  but  its  situa- 
tion is  diametrically  oi»))osite  to  that  of  its  neighbors:  that 
is,  it  has  a  supj)ly  greater  than  the  demand.  Piled  up  at  the 
heads  and  in  the  coal  jiorts  of  .Asturias  lies  a  stcnk  estimated 
at  from  75(1,000  to  1. 000.000  metric  tons  (metric-  ton  e-quals 
2,204.()  lb.),  and  the  ]»roblem  of  the  monu-nt  i-  how  to  dis- 
pose of  this  surplus. — X.    V.   Trihiinr.    '''■■' y /:/-■;■■. ■■'^y'-   a:/  :); 


Paint  Pipe  Lines  in  a  Cuban  Car  Shop 


Unique  Device  for  Mixing  and  Spraying  Used  with 
Great  Success  by  the  United  Railways  of  Havana 

-  ■  ■•;';>'■;:'■.;■■/;>  "■',    BY  J.  P.  RISQUE=i=  ,:;-■.  -  ;V .'■■.'.;.;.■. 


C  J, AIMS  for  new  high  records  in  production  being  gener- 
t. rally  accepted  with  certain  reservatiuii>,  the  statement 
that  Ih)x  cars  are  being  painted  in  eight  minuto  will 
be  received  with  interest.  A  further  claim  for  painting  40 
coal  cars  complete  in  3^  hours  would  probably  neither  add 
nor  detrat  t  from  the  reader's  faith  in  the  first  statement.  But 
if  he  were  informed  that  these  records  had  been  maintained 
for  over  two  years  in  a  section  of  Latin-America  in  which 
he  had  long  believed  railroading,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  was  an  unknown  art  he  would  attach  incredibility  to 
the  report.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  United  Railways 


The    Paint    Gun    Is    Simple    But    Effective       -^ 

of  Hav.m.i  have  maintained  this  schedule  at  their  Luyano 
shops  f(ir  the  pericxl  of  time  mentiom-d. 

The  home-made  jtaint  mixing  and  distriliuung  apparatus 
described  in  this  article  was  originated  and  installed  by 
Ben  F.  Elliott,  master  car  builder  of  the  aforementioned  lines, 
and  is  doing  efficient  and  regular  business  for  the  ((imi)any 
every  working  day  of  the  year.  Coupled  with  the  fai  t  that 
its  succC'i'iful  operation  is  not  particularly  enhanced  by  the 
temjjeraments  of  the  operators  to  be  found  in  these  parts, 
most  of  whom  would — and  frequently  do — relapse  to  tlie 
brush  on  the  slightest  ])rovoiation,  the  record  can  l)e  truth- 
fully .-aid  to  be  phenomenal.  Constructed  of  such  miscel- 
laneous and  second-hand  material  as  is  generally  ))ro<"urable 
in  a  laiiie  car  plant,  it  is  uni(|ue  in  design  and  sinipleMn 
operation. 

The  machine's  general  arrangement  is  well  set  forth  in 
the  photograph  which  accomj)anies  this  description.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  whole  outfit  is  one 
whidi  does  ntjt  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  shop.  The  installation  as  arranged  in  reality 
compri-e-  two  jiaint  machines — one  for  mixing  and  distrib- 
uting red  paint  under  air  pressure,  the  other  for  black,  tlie 
parts  for  one  end  being  interchangeable  with  the  other. 
Three  ])rin(  ipal  features  of  the  device  mark  it  as  a  combina- 
tion which  is  a  distinct  (ontribution  to  the  art.  The  first 
feature  i-  that  of  delivering  paint  ready  for  use  in  a  spray 
gun  anywhere  along  a  pipe  line  600  ft.  long  or  even  longer. 
The  second,  and  perhaps  an  equally  important  one.  is  its 
function   as  a  paint  mixer  and  the  consequent  elimination 

*Mr.  Ki-i'ie  i^^  iiiakiiis.  n  trip  t)irone:i  Cvhn  .iii.I  Central  .nnd  Sautli 
.^mt■rua  as  an  o'litorial  represrnfativc  of  tlip  Railzr<i\-  Merlianical  nnsinrri. 
In  future  ivsues  we  will  i>nl)lis!i  otiicr  .Trticlcs  <1cscril)ing  tlie  intcrestiiiK 
practices  whicli   lie  finils  oh  the  raihvavs  of  l^tin   Anurica. 


of  the  tired  workman  and  his  hand-stirring  paddle.  The 
third  point  in  the  coml)ination  is  the  (.()n>truction  of  the 
>pray  or  jxiint  gun,  which  differs  ^ufficientl\  from  ?ioik 
varieties  to  make  it  noticeable.         .   -;' ^r   >    \'  •       '  ;  i  '  • 

The  mechanical  movement  provided  is  solch'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  the  churn-  in  the  mixing  tanks,  power 
being  derived  from  a  two-lior-epower  electric  motor  driving 
a  horizontal  shaft  through  a  tlywheel.  The  -haft,  mounted 
on  -uitable  hangers  and  running  in  oil  boxes  fastened  thereto, 
carries  a  bevel  gear  on  its  end.  Thi-  gear  drives  its  mate 
and  revolves  the  vertical  projx-lUr  .-haft,  which,  anchored  in 
a  bearing  near  its  top,  seats  in  a  collar  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mixing  tank — in  this  case  an  onHnary  so-called  "one-time'' 
oil  drum.  A  two-blade  propeller  is  fixed  near  the  base  of 
the  shaft  and  runs  as  close  to -the  bottom  of  the  tank  as  is 
practicaljlc  without  seraping.  The  blades  are  pitched  to 
force  the  agitation  ujjward,  and  -Ji-in.  holes  in  the  blades 
add  to  their  mixing  effect.  The  proixller  bhules  are  made 
from  -heet  iron  and  the  relation  of  the  motor  driven  -haft 
to  the   llywheel   and   iiroportigns  of  gears,  Ixaye  i>eeii   calcu- 


General    View   of  the   Churns  and   Pressurie  Tanks       ■-''.- 

lated  to  revolve  the  blades  at  a  sjx^d  of  from  .>0  lo  60  r.  p.  m. ' 

('lose-lltting   removable   -hiet    iron   « ov< rs   f«»r  the  mixin" 
tank  admit  ot  the  introduction  into  the  tank  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  paint  and  oil.    When  tlu-  cover.-,  are  iji  place  they  ^ 
prevent  waste  of  paint  by  spla>hing.  .:}/-  ../.;■.•:    v  v  :         ■  I 

The  cylindrical  tank  below  the  churn  is  a  receiver  into 
which  the  mixed  paint  is  allowed  to  tlow  bv  gravity  upon 
the  o[x^ning  of  the  valve  between  it  and  the  churn.  The 
receiver  is  constructed  of  an  old  cast-iron  flanged  pipe  and  the 
heads  are  of  wood,  bolted  into  place  as  .-hown.  with  a  sheet- 
iron  outside  cover.  ;.; 

Comj tressed  air  from  the  .<hop  supplv  is  admitted  into  the 
receiver  through  a   reducing  valve  which  cuts  the  pre-sure 
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down  to  60  lb.  per  sc^.  in.  The  valve  between  the  churn 
and  the  receiver  is  closed  and  the  valve  from  the  receiver  to 
the  pressure  tank  opened,  and  the  paint  is  forced  into  the 
latter  and  out  into  the  pipe  line,  which  can  be  seen  strung 
along  the  posts  in  the  photograph.  Stations  are  arranged  at 
convenient  intervals  along  the  pipe  line,  and  branch  drop 
pipes  bring  the  paint  supply  within  easy  reach  of  the  opera- 
tor. Painting  a  whole  string  of  cars  along  the  600-foot  line 
is  then  simply  a  matter  of  attaching  the  working  hose  carry- 
ing the  paint  gun,  opening  the  valve  and  directing  the  spray. 

As  each  station  is  provided  with  two  drop  lines  with 
valves,  one  for  a  supply  of  red  paint,  the  other  for  black, 
with  double  valves  for  air-pipe  connections,  painting  in  both 
colors  on  trucks  and  bodies  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously, 
and  the  operation  is  not  confined  to  one  station.  In  the  case 
of  a  rush,  the  number  of  stations  operated  is  a  matter  of  the 
supply  of  paint  guns  and  hose. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  construction  of  the 
paint  gun,  shown  in  the  photograph,  which  is  unique  and 
consists  merely  of  two  brass  pipes  clamped  together.  The 
straight  pipe  carries  air  at  80-lb.  pressure  direct  from  the 
shop  air  line.  The  pipe  which  is  seen  to  turn  into  the  for- 
mer carries  the  combination  of  paint  and  air  at  20  lb.  less 
pressure  than  the  air  pipe,  or  60  lb.  direct  from  the  pressure 
tank  via  the  pipe  line.  It  will  be  realized  that,  although  the 
paint  in  the  line  is  under  sufficient  pressure  of  air  to  cause 
it  to  rush  out  of  an  open  valve — in  this  case,  the  nozzle  of 
the  gun — it  is.  in  reality,  comparatively  inefficient. 

It  is  only  through  the  energizing  influence  of  its  contact 
with  an  80-lb.  blast  that  the  mixture  assumes  the  required 
character  to  effectively  carry  it  from  the  gun  to  the  side  of 
the  car  to  be  painted.     The  gun   trigger,  operated   by  the 


Accumulation  of  paint  in  the  pipe  lines  is  prevented  bv 
"blowing  back"  through  the  line.  At  either  end  of  the  600- 
ft.  run  of  pipes  the  two  are  joined  by  a  tee.  The  third  open- 
ing of  the  tee  contains  a  nipple,  with  a  cut-out  valve  on  it. 
When  this  valve  is  opened,  as  well  as  either  or  both  of  the 
valves  near  the  end  of  both  red  and  black  pipe  lines,  80-lb 

or  both  lines  if  desired — 
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Fig.    1.      Arrangement   of    Mixing    Tanl<    and    Reciever 

past  the  check  valves,  also  near  the  end  of  the  lines,  and 
through  the  opened  pressure  tank  valve  into  the  pressure 
tank.  A  special  discharge  pipe  and  valve  from  the  pressure 
tank  carry  the  blown  back  residue  to  its  original  p)oint,  the 
mixing  tank.  If  the  paint  line  happens  to  become  clogged, 
an  incident  which  has  not  transpired  in  two  years,  provision 
is  made  for  introducing  five  gallons  of  turpentine  into  the 
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Fig.    2.      Diagram    of    Paint    Distributing    System 


workman's  finger,  lifts  a  plate  which  bears  against  the  stems 
of  the  two  valves,  one  controlling  the  paint-line  supply,  the 
other  the  80-lb.  air  pressure  supply.  Each  valve  is  raised 
against  the  resistance  of  a  small  coil  spring.  As  the  spring 
on  the  straight  air  pipe  valve  is  purposely  somewhat  weaker 
than  the  spring  on  the  paint-line  valve,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
pulling  the  trigger  the  air  line  will  open  first.  By  this 
means  the  80-lb.  air  blast  is  started  first.  Further  pressure 
on  the  trigger  causes  the  paint-line  valve  to  yield  and  com- 
mence to  admit  its  contents  into  the  air  blast,  and  the  finished 
mixture  rushes  out  of  the  end  of  the  gun. 


whole  system  to  clean  it  out.  Cleaning  out  the  work  hose, 
which  is  carried  around  by  the  operator  and  has  the  gun 
attached  at  one  end  and  connects  at  the  pipe  line  station  and 
air  valve  at  the  other,  is  merely  a  matter  of  screwing  a  cap 
on  the  end  of  the  spray  nipple  and  pulling  the  trigger.  The 
80-lb.  air  will  quickly  blow  the  60-lb.  air  and  paint  back  out 
of  the  hose. 

As  the  entire  car-painting  job  is  performed  by  this  device 
without  the  aid  of  scaffolding,  the  saving  on  this  item  of 
cost  is  obvious.  The  performance  of  the  machine  in  painting 
over  3,000  cars  in  the  last  12  months  is  characterized  by  an 
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absence  of  the  waste  of  paint  which  so  often  accompanies 
tlie  use  of  spray  painters  to  a  certain  degree.  No  evidence 
of  paint,  either  spilled  or  sprayed,  is  apparent  anywhere 
along  the  run  of  tracks  where  the  job  is  daily  handled.  The 
delivery  from  the  tip  of  the  gun  is  paint  thoroughly  atom- 
ized, its  rate  of  flow  does  not  vary,  and  the  volume  of  effec- 
tual delivery  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  operator  on 
the  move. 


HANDLING  WRECKS  AND  DERAILMENTS 
INVOLVING  LOADED  TANK  CARS* 

BY  W.  S.  TOPPING 
Atsistant  Chief  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Explosives 

The  loss  and  damage  to  life  and  property,  due  to  the  trans- 
portation of  gasoline  during  1918,  exceeded  many  times  the 
loss  and  damage  due  to  the  transportation  of  the  unusually 
large  volume  of  explosives  required  to  meet  war  conditions. 
The  average  ratio  of  these  losses  is  about  twenty  to  one.  The 
weight  of  gasoline  shipped  under  normal  conditions  is  about 
forty  times  the  weight  of  explosives  of  all  kinds,  and  during 
1918  the  weight  of  gasoline  was  about  ten  times  that  of  ex- 
plosives. When  a  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 
weights  shipped,  during  normal  years  the  average  transpor- 
tation losses  due  to  a  pound  of  explosives  have  been  about 
two  times  the  losses  due  to  a  pound  of  gasoline,  but  during 
the  year  1918,  when  abnormal  quantities  of  explosives  were 
shipped  the  losses  due  to  a  pound  of  gasoline  have  been  two 
times  the  losses  due  to  a  pound  of  explosives.     . 

The  clearing  up  of  wrecks  of  tank  cars  of  gasoline  and 
other  inflammable  liquids  involves  peculiar  risks,  owing  to 
the  large  volume  of  contents  in  individual  cars  and  the  vola- 
tile and  inflammable  nature  of  these  contents.  Owing  to  the 
wide  diversity  of  conditions  that  may  exist  in  such  wrecks 
it  is  not  practicable  to  draw  up  regulations  which  will  in- 
sure safe  handling  in  all  cases.  The  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Explosives  show  instances  of  ignition  of  inflammable 
vapors  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  varying  distances  from 
flie  points  of  leakage.  In  some  instances  these  distances 
have  been  as  great  as  480  ft.,  while  in  others  the  distances, 
of  course,  have  been  materially  less. 

Gasoline  varies  in  hazard  from  the  wild  and  highly  vola- 
tile casing-head  gasolines  to  the  ordinary  refinery  gasoline. 
Under  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures  the  former  gives 
off  many  times  the  amount  of  vapor  in  a  given  time  as  does 
the  latter.  In  hot  weather  all  gasolines  vaporize  more  rap- 
idly than  in  cold  weather,  but  even  in  the  coldest  weather 
gasoline  gives  off  inflammable  vapors  in  sufficient  amount  to 
ignite  rapidly. 

The  vapor  of  gasoline  or  other  inflammable  liquids  is  much 
heavier  than  air  and  tends  to  form  a  layer  along  the  ground 
and  only  mixes  slowly  with  the  air.  The  mixing  with  air 
is  increased  by  wind.  The  vapor  flows  along  the  ground 
tending  to  follow  the  slope  of  the  ground  and  settles  in  low 
places.  It  will  not  drift  or  flow  to  any  extent  against  the 
wind,  but  may  travel  a  considerable  distance  with  the  wind. 
Owing  to  variations  as  to  volatility  of  gasoline,  amount  of 
gasoline  exposed,  temperature,  contour  of  ground  and  direc- 
tion of  wind,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  definite  limit  at  which 
the  hazard  of  ignition  ceases. 

In  handling  wrecks  involving  tank  cars  of  gasoline,  leaks 
should  be  stopped  if  possible,  or  the  contents  of  the  car  trans- 
ferred. While  gasoline  is  actually  escaping  all  lights  and 
fires  should  be  kept  at  a  distance,  this  distance  being  much 
!?reater  on  the  leeward  side  than  on  the  windward.  Any 
accessary  lights  should  be  kept  in  elevated  positions.  The 
passage  of  trains  on  adjoining  tracks  or  the  near  approach 

•From  a  paper  read  before  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Fire 
Protection  Association,  held  at  Chicago,  November   18,   19  and  20,   1919. 


of  the  wreck  crane  is  unsafe,  until  the  leakage  can  be  con- 
trolled and  the  gasoline  which  has  already  escaped  can  be 
drained  away  and  the  saturated  area  covered  with  a  layer 
of  earth  or  cold  cinders.  Even  after  this  is  done  sufficient 
time  should  be  allowed  to  permit  the  evaporation  of  any  loose 
liquid,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  vapors,  so  that  they  are  no 
longer  present  in  dangerous  amount. 

When  the  gasoline  is  escaping  in  large  quantity,  the  situa- 
tion is  extremely  dangerous  and  the  first  steps  taken  should 
be  to  police  the  location;  to  cause  the  removal  or  prevent  the 
approach  of  all  lights  or  fires  other  than  closed  electric 
lights;  to  keep  all  unauthorized  people  away.  Next,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  control  the  escape  of  gasoline,  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  to  dispose  of  the  gasoline  which  has  escaped,  so 
that  it  will  no  longer  be  hazardous.  This  is  generally  best 
done  by  draining  into  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  and  then 
when  the  liquid  has  drained  away,  filling  back  the  loose 
earth.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  permitting  large 
amounts  of  gasoline  to  flow  into  sewers  or  water  courses,  as 
in  this  way  the  hazard  may  be  carried  long  distances  from 
the  original  point  of  trouble.  After  this  the  usual  steps  may 
be  taken,  using  the  precautions  of  keeping  lights  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  tank  car  and  if  possible 
bringing  the  wreck  crane  up  from  the  windward  side. 

The  precautions  suggested  will  inevitably  cause  delay  in 
the  removal  of  wrecks,  and  opening  the  line;  but  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  safely  handling  such  wrecks  while  tank  cars 
are  leaking  gasoline  copiously,  or  gasoline  which  has  al- 
ready escaped  in  quantity  is  still  uncared  for. 

The  following  general  rules  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
majority  of  cases: 

1.  Post  guards  and  keep  all  speotators  away. 

2.  Locate  all  leaks  and  stop  them  if  possible,  using  only 
electric  flashlights  or  electric  hand  lanterns  when  lights  are 
necessar)'.  If  open  flame  lights  must  be  used  keep  them  ele- 
vated as  much  as  possible. 

0.  Dig  holes  and  trenches  to  bur}'  exposed  and  leaking 
gasoline  that  cannot  be  transferred  promptly  to  tight  con- 
tainers. 

4.  Allow  reasonable  time  after  stoppage  of  leaks  and 
burial  of  gasoline  for  vapors  to  escape  from  the  WTeck  and 
vicinity. 

5.  Keep  steam  crane  fire  to  windward  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  not  less  than  500  ft.  away  until  completion  of  work 
to  this  point. 

6.  First  move  to  safety  the  least  injured  cars  to  avoid 
starting  new  leaks  during  handling  by  crane.  When  leaks 
are  to  be  expected  in  handling,  empty  the  car  first  either  bv 
transfer  of  contents  to  other  car  or  container,  or  by  drainage 
to  a  hole  or  trench  in  the  ground  for  burial. 

7.  Do  not  allow  trains  to  pass  on  adjoining  tracks,  es- 
specially  on  same  or  lower  level,  as  long  as  gasoline  is  leak- 
ing or  exposed  in  quantity.  When  allowed  to  pass  keep  fire 
doors  and  ash  pan  slides  closed  and  draught  shut  off. 

8.  The  placing  of  leaking  tank  cars  for  repairs  in  close 
proximity  to  shops  where  fires  or  naked  lights  are  main- 
tained must  be  avoided. 

Special  Precautions  for  Casinghe.a.d  Gasoline 

The  foregoing  refers  particularly  to  ordinary  refinerv  gaso- 
line and  other  inflammable  liquids  of  low  flash  point,  but 
should  not  be  taken  to  include  casinghead  gasoline,  either 
blended  or  unblended.  Such  cars,  under  the  I.  C.  C.  Regu- 
lations, are  required  to  show  special  placards  on  two  sides  of 
the  dome  and  on  the  dome  cover,  reading  as  follows:  "Cau- 
tion. Avoid  Accidents.  Do  not  remove  this  dome  cover 
while  gas  pressure  exists  in  tank.  Keep  lighted  lanterns 
away." 

In  handling  situations  involving  such  cars,  the  first  pro- 
cedure is  to  release  ver}-  carefully  any  accumulated  interior 
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gas  pressure.  This  should  be  done  by  raising  the  safety 
valve  stem  by  engaging  the  end  of  the  metal  rod  in  the  eye- 
let in  the  top  of  the  valve  stem  and  prying  downward  against 
the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the  spring  case.  Before  doing 
this  the  tank  should  be  carefully  jacked  into  normal  posi- 
tion, or  so  nearly  as  to  bring  the  safety  valve  above  the  level 
of  the  liquid,  other  wise  the  liquid  instead  of  the  gas  will  be 
forced  out.  Not  until  the  gas  pressure  has  been  relieved  can 
arrangements  be  undertaken  with  safety  to  begin  the  trans- 
fer. 

If  the  wrecked  tank  is  not  broken  or  leaking  the  contents 
can  be  transferred  by  air  pressure.  This  is  best  accomp- 
lished by  using  a  special  dome  cover  with  two  openings 
through  which  pipes  are  tightly  fitted.  One  of  these  pipes 
extends  a  few  inches  inside  the  dome  and  is  used  for  the 
air  pressure  feed;  the  other  passes  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
tank  and  acts  as  a  discharge.     If  a  special  dome  cover  is  not 


AIR    PRESS    FOR    STRAIGHTENING 
STEEL  SHEETS 

BY  NORMAN  McLEOD 

The  reclamation  of  distorted  steel  parts  of  cars,  particu- 
larly the  bent  sheets  of  steel  cars,  is  a  most  important  fea- 
ture in  economical  car  repair  work  and  is  being  given  con- 
siderable attention  by  car  repairmen.  The  air  press  showa 
in  the  drawing  is  a  development  brought  about  by  the  nee.l 
of  an  efficient  means  of  straightening  bent  steel  sheets. 

Similar  devices  have  been  used,  but  the  press  shown  has 
been  very  successful  and  a  number  of  them  have  been  built 
for  use  in  various  railroad  repair  shops. 

The  framing  of  this  air  press  is  built  up  of  steel  channels 
and  angles,  firmly  braced  with  gusset  plates  and  steel  lattice 
work,  and  is  supported  on  a  concrete  foundation.  The  bed- 
plate of  the  press  is  of  cast  iron  and  is  8  ft.  6  in.  long  by  6 
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available  and  a  machine  shop  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wreck  the  dome  cover  of  the  car  can  be  prepared  as  described 
above  in  a  short  time. 

Highly  volatile  products  such  as  casinghead  gasoline  can- 
not be  transferred  in  the  usual  way  by  an  ordinary  vacuum 
pump.  As  soon  as  such  a  pump  creates  a  partial  vacuum  the 
vapor  from  the  liquid  fills  it  and  for  this  reason  only  vapor 
will  come  through.  A  pump  can  be  used,  if  connected  so 
that  the  liquid  wll  flow  from  the  tank  to  the  pump  by  grav- 
ity. Before  connecting  the  pump  with  the  bottom  outlet  re- 
lieve all  pressure  through  the  safety  valve,  and  then  remove 
the  dome  cover  and  carefully  verify  the  setting  of  the  outlet 
valve  stem. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  bury  the  liquid  dig  trenches  deep 
enough  to  keep  all  of  the  liquid  well  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground 


ft.  wide.  It  is  5J/2  in.  thick  and  rests  on  four  6-in.  I-beams, 
making  a  most  ample  and  rigid  bed  for  any  part  of  a  car 
that  may  require  straightening. 

The  air  cylinder  used  in  this  design  is  30  in.  inside  di- 
ameter, with  a  piston  mounted  on  a  3^ -in.  piston  rod,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  attached  the  ram  or  hammer  used  in  straight- 
ening a  distorted  piece.  The  cylinder  is  secured  to  the  top 
cross  members  of  the  press  frame  by  four  bolts  extending  up- 
ward between  the  channels.  A  three-way  valve  with  suit- 
able piping  provides  for  the  admission  of  air  to  either  side 
of  the  piston  and  for  the  exhaust  of  the  air  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  space  between  the  side  frames  is  10  ft.  6  in.  and  the 
head  room  above  the  bedplate  is  7  ft.  9  in.,  providing  ample 
room  for  the  operators  and  permitting  the  use  of  a  sledge  if 
necessary. 
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NOVEL  CHUCK  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  HOLDING 

DRIVING  BOX 

BY  GEORGE  BARNSTRICKER 

One  method  of  taking  up  the  side  play  on  driving  boxes 
is  to  recess  the  face  of  the  box  on  a  boring  mill  and  pour 
on  molten  brass,  which  is  later  machined  to  the  desired 
thickness.     In  recessing  the  side  of  the  box  it  is  usually 


Chuck  Set  at  30  deg.  Holds  Driving  Box  While  Holes  are  Drilled  in 

Hub  Face 

cut  under  in  order  to  hold  the  brass  in  place  after  it  has 
cooled  off.  It  was  found  in  actual  practice,  however,  that 
this  form  of  attachment  was  not  sufficient,  and  a  series  of 
32  holes  were  drilled  around  the  face  of  the  box  at  an  angle 
of  30  degrees.  These  holes  need  not  be  of  any  exact  size, 
but  ^8-in.  holes  by  ^^  in.  deep  will  be  found  to  give  satis- 
faction and  insure  the  brass  hub  liner  remaining  in  place. 
For  the  purpose  of  drilling    this   series    of   holes  in  the 


driving  box  face  at  an  angle  of  30  deg.,  the  arrangement 
shown  in  the  illustration  will  be  found  a  material  aid.  Two 
pieces  of  ^-in.  by  2^-in.  iron  are  bent  to  an  angle  of  30  de- 
grees, and  bolted  to  the  base  of  the  drill  press,  where  the 
driving  box  drilling  work  is  usually  done.  An  ordinary 
lathe  chuck  of  large  enough  capacity  to  take  the  largest 
driving  box,  as  shown,  is  now  mounted  on  the  two  pieces 
of  iron  and  a  boss  underneath  the  chuck  holds  it  in  place, 
but  does  not  prevent  its  rotation.  In  actual  practice,  the 
driving  box  is  mounted  on  the  chuck  and  clamped  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  32  holes  are  then  drilled  in  the 
face  of  the  box  at  a  constant  angle  of  30  degrees  by  simply 
revolving  the  chuck  after  each  hole  has  been  drilled. 


JIG  FOR  MILLING  BEADING  TOOLS 

BY  C.  W.  SCHANE 
Instructor  of  Apprentices,  Erie  Railroad 

The  beading  of  locomotive  flues  requires  careful  and  ac- 
curate work  to  secure  smooth,  tight  beads  so  that  there  will 
be  no  leakage  and  little  tendency  for  honeycomb  to  form  and 
stop  the  flues.  To  do  accurate  work  in  beading  over  the 
ends  of  the  flues  it  is  necessary  to  have  properly  milled  bead- 
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The   Beading   Tool    Miller   and  the  Jig 

ing  tools.  A  jig  for  use  in  making  such  tools  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.  This  jig  is  made  to  screw  into  the  index 
head  of  the  milling  machine  and  when  the  beading  tool  is 
being  cut,  is  adjusted  to  the  proper  position  to  produce  the 
required  shape  of  the  tool. 
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gas  pressure.  This  should  bo  done  by  raising  the  safety 
valve  stem  by  engaging  the  end  of  the  metal  rcKl  in  the  eye- 
let in  tile  tuj>  of  the  valve  stem  and  prying  downward  against 
the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the  spring  case.  Before  doing 
this  the  tank  >hould  be  carefully  jacked  into  normal  |)()si- 
tion.  or  -o  ncarl\-  as  to  l»ring  the  safety  valve  above  the  level 
of  the  li(|uid.  other  wise  the  licjuid  instead  of  the  gas  will  Ite 
forced  out.  Not  until  tiie  gas  j)ressure  has  Iteen  relieved  can 
arrangements  Ije  undertaken  with  safetv  to  begin  tlu'  trans- 
fer. 

If  tJK  wrecked  tank  is  not  broken  or  Uaking  the  contents 
can  be  transferred  l)y  air  pressure.  I'his  is  l)est  accomp- 
lished by  using  a  speiial  dome  cover  with  two  o|)enings 
through  wiiich  pipes  are  tightly  fitted.  One  of  these  pipes 
extends  a  few  inches  inside  the  dome  and  is  u>ed  for  the 
air  pressure  feed;  tW-  other  j)a>ses  to  the  lowe>t  part  of  the 
tank  antl  acts  as  a  discharge.     If  a  special  dome  cover  is  not 


AIR    PRESS    FOR    STRAIGHTENING 
;  V        -  .  •-  STEEL   SHEETS  ;       .      :        "X 

,  /     7:A..;       :■:     BY  NORMAN  McLEOD    ':   '.,:  •  V.'/       '■■''■ 

The  reclamation  of  distorted  steel  parts  of  cars,  partici'- 
larly  the  bent  >heet>  of  >teel  car>.  is  a  most  important  fe;t 
ture  in  economical  car  repair  work  and  is  being  given  con 
sidiTable  attention  by  car  repairmen.      J'he  air  press  show  . 
in  the  drawing  is  a  develoj)ment  brought  about  by  the  nee', 
of  an  efficient  means  of  straightt'ning  l)ent  steel  sheets. 

Similar  devices  have  been   u-ed.  but  the  press  shown  lu 
been  very  successful  and  a  numl»er  of  them  have  been  buij 
for  use  in  various  railroatl   re|>air  shops.      ;  -     ; 

Ilu-  framing  of  this  air  pre.-.-  is  built  up  of  steel  channel^ 
aTid  angles.  firml\-  l>raced  with  gu-stt  plates  and  steel  lattic 
work,  and  is  .-ui)porte(l  on  a  concrete  foundation.      The  bed 
jiiati-  of  tile  i)res-  is  of  c.;i.-t  iron  and  i.-  iS  ft.  (>  in.  long  by  6. 
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Construction   of   Air   Press  for   Straightening    Steel  Sheets 


availal.le  and  a  machine  shop  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wreck  liie  dome  cover  of  the  car  can  l>e  prepared  as  described 
above  in  a  short  time.       i  "^      .  •- 

Highly  volatik-  product-  -uc  h  as  casinghead  gasoline  can- 
not Ix-  tran-firred  in  tlu'  u-ual  way  by  an  ordinary  vacuum 
pump.  As  ^ooii  as  -u<  b  i  punij)  eriatcs  a  j)anial  vacuum  the 
vapor  from  thi^  li<|uid  fill-  it  and  for  this  reason  only  vapor 
will  conu-  through.  A  pump  can  be  usid.  if  connected  so 
that  the  li<iuid  will  tlow  from  the  tank  to  the  ])ump  by  grav- 
itv.  Before  connecting  tlie-  pumji  with  the  bcjttom  outlet  re- 
lieve all  pressure  through  the  safety  valve,  and  then  remove 
the  dome  c  ovrr  and  careful!)'  verify  the  setting  of  the  outlet 
valve  stem. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  l)ury  the  lic|uid  diiz  trenches  deep 
enough  to  keejv  all  of  the  licjuid  well  IkIow  the  .-urface  of  the 
ground.-"' ■•■.'••■''■■.■•  ■.'■■■..''  '.""'.:•••'••-'''■''•"..    ■•.'■'•■••:■     '■•■~/', 


ft.  wide.  It  i-  5'  .  ill.  thick  and  rests  on  four  6-in.  I-beams. 
iiKikiiig  .1  ino-t  ample  and  rigid  bed  for  any  part  of  a  car 
that  may  recjuire  straightening...  '    -:•       :  ■  : 

The  air  cylinder  used  in  tiiis  design  is  .^0  in.  inside  di- 
ameter, with  a  piston  mounted  on  a  S\\>-m.  piston  rod,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  attached  the-  ram  or  hammer  used  in  straight- 
ening a  distorted  piece.  The  cylinder  is  secured  to  the  top 
cross  meml>ers  of  the  press  frame  by  four  bolts  extentling  up- 
ward between  the  channels.  \  three-way  valve  with  suit- 
able pij)ing  i)rovide-  for  tlu'  achnission  of  air  to  either  side 
of  the  piston  and  for  the  exhaust  of  the  air  to  the  atmos- 
phere.   ■  '  '.■':S;-''  ^.  r:----"-- ':.■■.     '-':...':_._:'■■:■''-':::■■■..■''■    '"_  ■■  .;■■•;. 

The  space  between  the  side  frames  Is  10  ft.  6  in.  and  the 
head  room  above  the  bedjdate  i-  7  ft.  9  in.,  providing  ample 
room  for  the  operators  and  [)ermitting  the  u.se  of  a  .'^ledge  if 
necessarv.    '.'  ■       -'■:■  '•'-■■    ~     ■'■  ■'  ■•    ,    ■  '    ••■   C-..' .  .  ■:'■  "■■■.''■[■'  ■{'■. 
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NOVEL  CHUCK  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  HOLDING 

DRIVING  BOX 


BY  GEORGE  BARNSTRICKER 


One  method  of  taking  u[)  the  side  phiy  on  drivinc;  boxes 
is  to  recess  the  face  of  the  h(jx  on  u  boring  mill  and  pour 
on  molten  brass,  which  is  later  machined  to  the  desired 
thickness.      In   recessing  the  side  of  the   box   it   is  usuallv 


3huck  Set  at  30  deg.  Holds   Driving   Box   While  Holes  are  Drilled   in 

..  .   -      -.    '  .  •     .  -  .  Hub  Face  :..;..        ^;  ■.      ,- 

ut  untier  in  order  to  hold  the  brass  in  place  after  it  has 
ooled  off.      It  was   found  in   actual  practice,  however,  that 
his  form  of  attachment  was  not  sufficient,  and  a  series  of 
S2  holes  Wire  drilled  around  the  face  of  the  box  at  an  angle 
of  30  degrees.     These  holes  need  not  be  of  any  exact  size, 
>ut  -^H-in.  holes  by  -^s  in.  deep  will  be  found  to  give  satis- 
faction and  insure  the  brass  hub  liner  remaining  in  place. 
For  the  j)urpose  of  drilling    this    series    of    holes  in  the 


driving  box  face  at  an   angle  of  .>0  deg.,  the  arrangement      : 
shown  in  the  illustration  will  be  found  a  material  aid.     Two   '■■■ 
pieces  of  f  s-in-  by  2'  j-in.  iron  are  bent  to  an  angle  of  30  de- 
grees, and  bolted  to  the  base  of  the  drill  press,  where  the    : 
driving  box  drilling  work   is  usually  done.     An  ordinary 
Lithe  chuck  of   large  enough   capacity  to  take   the  largest    ' 
driving  box,  as  shown,  is  now  mounted  on  the  two  pieces     - 
of  iron  and  a  boss  underneath  the  chuck  holds  it  in  place,     - 
but  does  not  prevent  it.«  rotation.      In  actual  practice,  the 
driving  box  is  mounted  on  the  chuck  and  clamjxMl  as  shown     : 
in   the  illustration.      The  M   holes  are  then   drilled   in   the    •. 
face  of  the  box  at  a  constant  angle  of  30  degrees  by  simply  ''= 
revolving  the  chuck  after  ea(  h  hole  has  l)een  drilled. 


JIG  FOR  MILLING  BEADING  TOOLS  :     v 

BY  C.   W.   SCHANE  .,:.;:-■.■..:  ...v-.-  :,.,-;  ■■;■• 

Instructor  o(  Apprentices,  Erie  Railroadt';  :.■■    =   . 

The  beading  of  locomotive  llues  re(|uires  careful  and  ac- 
curate work  to  .'iecure  smooth,  tight  beads  >o  that  there  will 
i>e  no  leakage  and  little  tendency  for  honeycomb  to  form  and 
stop  the  flues.  To  do  accurate  work  in  ix-ading  over  the 
ends  of  the  flues  it  i"*  neces.sary  to  have  properly  milled  bead- 


r*t- 
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-   .  The    Beading    Toot    Miller    and    the   Jig     ■"  ->'; 

ing  tools.  A  jig  for  use  in  making  .<uch  tools  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.  This  jig  is  made  to  screw  into  the  index 
head  of  the  milling  machine  and  when  the  beading  tool  is 
being  cut,  is  adjusted  to  the  proper  position  to  produce  the 
required  shape  of  the  tool. 
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In  the  drawing  the  beading  tool  A  is  shown  in  outline.  A 
small  dog  or  stop  B  permits  the  exact  duplication  of  adjust- 
ment of  the  tool  by  means  of  the  projection  or  pin  C  on  the 
dog.  To  adjust  a  tool  in  the  jig  for  the  milling  operation  a 
tool  is  inserted  through  the  rectangular  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
jig,  with  the  shank  of  the  tool  resting  in  the  adjustable  sup- 
port D.  The  dog  B  is  then  thrown  into  place  at  the  tool  se- 
cured in  the  desired  position  by  the  set  screws  E. 

The  use  of  this  jig  has  not  only  produced  beading  tools 
of  greater  accuracy  than  it  was  possible  to  make  by  ordinary 
hand  methods,  but  it  has  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  from 
60  cents  to  8  cents  each,  a  saving  of  52  cents  on  each  tool. 


necessary  to  provide  for  the  greater  range  and  for  the  roller 
bearings.  These  cranes  installed  at  alternate  posts  in  the 
roundhouse  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  house  for  repair 
work  and  will  soon  return  the  cost  of  construction. 


A  ROUNDHOUSE  CRANE 

BY  A.  P.  SHARP 

A  jib  crane  for  use  in  roundhouse  work  was  described  on 
page  205  of  the  April,  1919,  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechani- 
cal Engineer.  This  crane,  as  first  designed  and  built,  facili- 
tated repair  work  in  the  roundhouse,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  friction  which  developed  at  the  pivots  was  so  great  that 
it  seriously  interfered  with  the  operation  of  the  crane.  To 
overcome  this  trouble,  those  cranes  which  had  already  been 
built  were  equipped  with  roller  bearings,  greatly  increasing 
their  utility.  The  service  obtained  from  these  cranes  led  to 
a  further  improvement,  and  the  new  design  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing. 

In  the  present  type  the  jib  boom  was  made  of  an  8-in. 


Piece  Work — Pro  and  Con. — That  the  hourly  wage  basis 
of  payment  of  wages  has  not  produced  as  good  or  satisfac- 
tory results  to  either  party  as  some  of  the  special  piece  work 
or  premium  plans  that  were  previously  in  vogue,  is  being 
more  or  less  generally  conceded.  A  careful  canvass 
made  recently  by  the  New  York  Sun  among  manu- 
facturers to  determine  the  working  out  on  production  of 
enforced  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages  confirmed 
the  belief  of  economists  that  its  results  are  not  as  beneficial 
as  expected.  The  theory  has  been  that  the  worker  can  pro- 
duce better  goods  if  allowed  to  work  fewer  hours  a  day  tiian 
his  energy  is  capable  of,  providing  he  received  increased  com- 
pensation for  the  fewer  hours,  but  the  great  fault  of  the 
scheme  is  that  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  individual,  and  where  all  are  on  an  equal  basis 
and  the  sloth  receives  the  same  pay  as  the  industrious  worker, 
the  latter  loses  his  ambition  and  allows  himself  to  fall  to 
the  level  of  the  slower  and  lazier  partner  at  his  work.  In 
the  end  the  ambitious  worker  is  the  loser  in  following  this 
false  precept.  Progress  cannot  be  made  by  retarding  pro- 
duction and  production  cannot  be  increased  by  slowing  down 
the  individual  worker.  A  far  better  standard  is  found  in  a 
wage  system  depending  not  on  a  fixed  scale  for  the  class  of 
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Details    and    Installation    of  the    Roundhouse    Crane 


18-lb  I-beam  instead  of  a  6-in.  17.25-lb.  I-beam  as  in  the 
original  design,  a  single  vertical  12-in.  20.5-lb.  channel  in- 
stead of  two  6-in.  8-lb.  channels,  and  the  brace  is  formed 
of  two  6-in.  12.25-lb.  channels  instead  of  one.  As  in  the 
original  design,  the  trolley  travels  along  the  I-beam,  but  the 
length  of  this  boom,  and  consequently  the  range  of  the  crane, 
has  been  increased  considerably,  making  it  possible  to  handle 
more  parts  at  various  stages  of  roundhouse  repair  work  with- 
out the  necessity  of  moving  the  locomotive  to  come  within 
range  of  the  crane  boom. 

The  castings  and  other  fittings  are  substantially  the  same 
as  in  the  first  design,  only  such  changes  being  made  as  were 


work  done  so  much  as  in  the  amount  of  work  produced, 
which  makes  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  and  puts  the  in- 
dividual strictly  on  his  own  feet.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  a  recent  wage  decision  the  arbitrator  denied  the  de- 
mands for  the  abolishing  of  piece  work.  All  this  would  tend 
to  indicate  that  the  turning  point  has  been  reached  and  that 
a  realization  that  the  wages  labor  receives  must  be  made  out 
of  the  work  labor  produces,  will  bring  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  increased  and  scientific  production  and  payment  for 
same  under  an  individual  system,  which  would  give  the  great- 
est award  to  the  greatest  producer,  must  go  hand  in  hand. — 
Proceedings  of  the  Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. 


The  Old  Way  and  the  New;  A  Car  Shop  Story* 


Autocratic  Management  Proved  a  Failure,  But  An 
Entire  Change  of  Policy  Brought  the  Desired  Results 

BY  THEODORE  RUDOLF 


THE  first  year  of  our  part  in  the  world  war  had  just  come 
to  a  close  when  Sidney  Stevens  stepped  from  the  train 
in  a  small  Southern  town.  Endowed  with  youth,  strength, 
good  looks  and  an  active  mind,  but  of  a  roving  disposition, 
he  could  never  stay  long  in  one  place,  but  drifted  about  as 
his  fancy  dictated.  Never  having  learned  a  trade  fully  or 
having  acquired  more  than  a  superficial  school  education, 
his  ambitious  mind  could  not  take  root  in  the  general  occu- 
pations open  to  him.  Raised  on  a  farm,  an  orphan  without 
family  ties,  he  had  run  off  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  follow  the 
lure  of  the  wide  world  and  had  worked  his  way  in  numerous 
callings. 

An  inborn  love  for  mechanics  had  kept  him  for  the  most 
part  engaged  in  mechanical  work,  but  having  had  no  train- 
ing, he  could  never  attain  any  higher  degree  to  satisfy  his 
ambition,  and  soon  would  quit,  dissatisfied.  Drifting  into 
the  war  industries,  he  had  worked  in  several  munitions  and 
other  factories,  but  the  automatic,  soul-killing  sameness  of 
his  daily  tasks  there  irked  his  independent  spirit  to  distrac- 
tion. Earning  much  more  money  than  his  simple  habits 
required,  and  without  any  friends  of  more  refined  tastes,  he 
would  squander  it  in  reckless  fits  of  riotous  living,  which 
would  only  leave  him  with  a  greater  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  himself  and  the  world  in  general.  After  one  of  these 
wild  sprees,  disgust  with  it  all  took  him  so  forcibly  that  he 
quit  his  job  and  boarded  a  train  south,  with  the  intention  of 
putting  as  much  space  between  himself  and  his  former  haunts 
as  possible. 

Awaking  one  beautiful  Southern  morning  in  the  train,  the 
country  and  this  little  town  took  his  fancy  and  he  decided 
to  terminate  his  travels  on  the  spot.  Aimlessly  drifting  out 
from  the  depot,  he  noticed  the  railroad  shops  nearby,  and  his 
love  for  all  that  was  mechanical  tempted  him  at  once  to  look 
them  over  and  led  him  directly  into  the  car  shops  His  keen, 
observing  mind  soon  found  much  of  interest.  Watching  the 
men  here  doing  carpenter  work,  there  drilling  holes  in  steel 
beams,  others  welding  truck  bolsters  or  riveting  plates,  he 
was  quickly  struck  with  tlie  many-sided  operations  in  this 
work,  which  would  surely  leave  much  to  a  man's  individual 
creative  mind  and  ingenuity.  On  inquiry  he  learned  from 
the  men  that  at  the  present  time  help  was  so  badly  needed 
that  almost  anyone  who  could  swing  a  hammer  would  get  a 
job,  without  regard  to  previous  experience.  They  advised 
him  to  see  the  foreman  of  the  car  department  or  the  general 
foreman  about  it,  and  pointed  out  the  latter  to  him,  who 
happened  to  be  standing  nearby.  Sidney  at  once  followed 
tlie  advice,  and  soon  had  his  paper  and  check  number,  show- 
ing that  he  was  employed  as  an  inexperienced  car  repairer. 

Having  secured  a  boarding  place,  he  returned  in  his  over- 
alls, ready  for  work,  and,  approaching  the  foreman  of  the 
cr.r  department,  tendered  his  paper  and  reported  ready  for 
duty.  The  foreman,  a  gruff  looking,  elderly  man,  hardly 
gave  him  a  look,  took  the  paper  and  walked  off,  as  if  he  had 
S(me  important  business  elsewhere.  Sidney  waited  in  the 
Office,  and  during  the  next  hour  the  foreman  passed  by  him 
several  times  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  him. 
Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  Sidney  asked  one  of  the 
IT  en  working  nearby  how  he  could  get  started  on  work. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  be  hired?"  asked  the  man. 

'Entered  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer's  prize  story  contest  which 
closes   on   April    1. 


"Why,"  answered  Sidney,  "I  asked  the  general  foreman 
for  a  job  and  he  hired  me  and  sent  me  here." 

"Well,"  laughed  the  man,  "that  is  just  where  you  rubbed 
the  boss  against  the  grain.  You  see,  our  boss  is  a  good  old 
man  all  right  and  would  not  hurt  a  cat,  but  he  has  a  chronic 
grudge  against  himself  and  all  the  world,  and  he's  so  jealous 
of  his  little  authority  that  he's  always  afraid  some  one  above 
him  is  meddling  and  stepping  on  his  toes.  If  you'd  asked 
him  first  for  a  job  he  would  have  sent  you  to  the  general 
foreman  for  him  to  hire  you,  and  you  would  be  O.K.  with 
him.  Now  you'll  have  to  be  patient  until  he  softens  up  again, 
and  I'll  tell  you  what'U  happen.  You  just  stay  right  there 
and  look  as  if  you  don't  care  how  long  you  stay;  your  time 
goes  on  the  payroll  just  the  same.  First  thing  the  boss  will 
bounce  down  on  you  and  give  you  a  long  lecture  about  the 
G.  F.  and  everybody  else  trying  to  interfere  in  his  business, 
and  give  you  to  understand  that  it's  a  pity  ior  the  company 
that  they  let  them  do  it,  since  he  himself  is  the  only  one  that 
knows  anything  about  the  car  business,  but  is  not  given  a 
chance  to  show  it,  and  nobody  appreciates  what  a  fine  car 
shop  foreman  he  is  and  how  hard  he  works,  and  so  on.  Then, 
when  you  are  well  soaked  with  all  this  valuable  information 
about  himself,  he'll  put  you  to  work  with  one  of  the  men 
and  pay  no  more  attention  to  you,  except  that  he'll  tell  some 
of  us  fellows  that  the  general  foreman  has  again  shipped 
him  another  greenhorn  that  doesn't  know  a  bolt  from  a  20- 
penny  nail.  But  don't  let  that  or  anything  else  that  seems 
strange  around  here  worry  you.  As  long  as  you're  hired 
you're  on,  just  so  you  do  something  to  look  busy." 

It  soon  turned  out  exactly  as  the  man  had  predicted,  and 
after  being  thoroughly  inundated  with  the  foreman's  troubles 
he  was  put  to  work  as  partner  to  an  old-timer — a  ruddy, 
rough-looking  Southern  cracker  named  Ben  Simmons.  On 
short  acquaintance  Ben  proved  to  be  an  honest,  whole-souled, 
good  companion,  who  knew  his  business  thoroughly.  Good- 
natured,  but  with  little  education  or  refinement  and  having 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  car  shops,  he  had  the 
pride  and  enthusiasm  of  his  trade  that  is  bred  by  ignorance 
of  all  other  callings.  Soon  he  had  taught  Sidney  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  and  felt  proud  of  his  willing  and  quick-learning 
pupil,  so  that  together  they  turned  out  work  in  excess  of  the 
other  men,  and  took  commendable  pride  in  the  fact. 

Sidney's  many-sided  experience  soon  showed  him  that 
there  was  notihng  extraordinary  for  one  of  Jiis  bright  and 
observing  mind  in  his  new  calling,  even  if  the  foreman  and 
other  men  tried  to  convince  him  that  it  would  take  years  and 
years  to  learn  all  they  claimed  to  know  about  it  Often  he 
would  try  to  get  some  more  information  about  different  phases 
of  their  work  from  the  foreman,  but  only  received  scant 
replies,  given  in  such  a  sarcastic  way  that  he  desisted  and 
tried  the  assistant  foreman.  This  man,  he  soon  noticed,  was 
willing  enough  to  give  him  information,  but,  like  the  rest  of 
the  officials,  seemed  to  be  always  afraid  to  be  caught  by  one 
higher  in  rank  and  lay  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
knowing  too  much. 

When  talking  to  Ben  about  this,  he  laughed  and  told  him 
not  to  pay  any  attention  to  fellows  that  thought  more  of  their 
job  than  their  wcfk  any  time. 

"Don't  you  never,"  said  Ben,  "look  for  any  satisfaction 
for  what  you  do  if  any  of  them  can  grab  it  away.  When 
we  used  to  work  piece  work  times  were  lots  more  satisfactory 
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*than  this,  because  then  your  pay  check  would  show  whether 
you  were  doing  something  or  not.  A  man  had  to  produce  the 
goods  to  get  anything  then.  Now  any  old  clodhopper  can 
^et  in  here  and  soon  gets  the  same  wages  as  we  old-timers 
'get,  when  half  of  them  ain't  worth  15  cents  a  day.  Just 
look  at  those  two  fellows  over  there,  working  their  second 
day  on  a  pair  of  draft  timbers,  the  same  as  we  got  out  in 
four  hours  yesterday.  But  what  did  we  get  for  making  such 
time?  The  boss  sneered  about  it,  saying  that  we  might  have 
used  better  timber,  when  he  himself  sent  us  the  stuff  here  to 
make  them.  And  there  he  stands,  talking  with  those  fellows 
now  for  a  half  hour  about  some  philosophy  or  other  that 
nobody  understands,  but  all  listen  and  the  work  just  waits 
till  he  gets  done.  When  I  go  to  him  and  ask  him  to  rush  us 
some  material  we  need  badly,  he'll  tell  me  I  am  always 
meddling  and  interfering  in  the  yard.  I'll  tell  you  this  is 
the  worst  place  for  asking  any  questions  of  anybody,  because 
everybody  is  scared  his  answer  might  be  held  against  him  by 
some  one  higher  up,  so  you  see  everybddy^  pussy-footing  about 
the  other  fellow  tr>ing  to  find  out  things  without  having  to 
ask  questions." 

Sidney,  listening  to  these  wise  counselings,  had  a  slight 
feeling  of  disgust  at  the  hypocrisy  of  the  whole  works. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  attracted  by  seeing  a  young 
girl  crossing  the  shop  tracko  nearby,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  noticed  an  empty  box  car  silently  coming  down  the  same 


and  a  pair  of  eyes  that  seemed  to  search  his  soul,  she  appeared 
to  him,  with  his  limited  knowledge  of  refined  womanhood, 
the  very  embodiment  of  an  angel  from  heaven. 

Now  the  shadow  of  the  passing  car  fell  on  her  and,  turn- 
ing about,  she  quickly  realized  what  this  man  had  done  for 
her.  She  turned  pale  at  the  thought  of  the  fate  she  had  ju>t 
escaped  and,  turning  again  to  thank  her  rescuer,  she  looked 
into  a  face  so  comical  with  smears  of  blood,  dirt  and  embar- 
rassment that  she  broke  out  into  a  silvery  laugh.  Quickly 
recovering  herself,  she  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  done  in 
such  an  open-hearted  way  that  Sidney  quickly  found  his 
poise  again.  He  waived  aside  all  thanks,  explaining  how 
the  car  happened  to  be  loose. 

"It's  that  old  fool  of  a  foreman's  fault,"  he  said.    "He  is 


He  Noticed  an   Empty  Box  Car  Coming  Silently   Down  the  Track* 

track,  unnoticed  by  the  girl.  In  a  flash  he  realized  that  a 
car  with  a  broken  coupler  had  parted  from  the  switching 
train  and,  rolling  down  the  slight  incline,  had  almost  reached 
the  unsuspecting  girl.  Like  a  shot  he  jumped,  picked  her 
up  unceremoniously  and  deposited  her  on  safe  ground.  In 
her  surprise  the  girl  struck  out  and  cut  a  long  gash  across 
his  forehead  with  the  edge  of  her  handbag,  but  did  not  utter 
a  sound.  There  they  stood  now,  staring  at  one  another — 
Sidney  speechless  with  embarrassment  at  having  dared  to 
pick  up  and  rough-handle  this  wonder  of  womanhood.  Small 
and  shapely,  a  pretty  head  within  a  glory  of  gold-tinted  hair 


She  Suddenly  Appeared  in  Front  of  Him  on  the  Street 

directing  the  switching  and  should  have  watched  out  for  this 
car." 

"No,"  said  the  young  woman,  "it  was  my  fault  for  trusting 
so  much  to  the  blue  flag,  laying  there  now  under  the  car,  and 
not  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  all  tracks,  as  my  dad,,  who 
happens  to  be  that  'old  fool  of  a  foreman,'  has  taught  me." 

With  that  she  laughed  her  silvery  laugh  again  and  was 
gone  before  Sidney  recovered  himself. 

Returning  to  his  work,  he  was  glad  that  no  one  seemed  to 
have  seen  his  encounter,  but  he  was  quiet  and  like  one 
stunned.  Never  in  all  his  life  had  a  woman  affected  hira 
like  this.  He  told  himself  that  it  must  be  because  he  had 
never  come  into  close  contact  with  any  real  lady  before,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  he  had,  without  a  second's 
notice,  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with  Ellen  Goodell,  his 
foreman's  daughter. 

He  did  not  see  her  again  until  two  weeks  later,  when  she 
suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  him  in  the  street  and  stopped 
him  with  outstretched  hand  and  a  hearty  greeting.  Obvi- 
ously admiring  his  gentlemanly  looks  in  his  street  clothes, 
she  soon  put  him  at  ease  with  her  merry  talk,  and  before  he 
knew  how  it  had  happened  he  had  accepted  her  invitation 
to  call  on  her  at  her  home.  There  he  learned  that  she  h;id 
lost  her  mother  and  was  her  father's  only  companion  and 
housekeeper. 

Her  father  paid  no  attention  to  him,  merely  saying  a  gruff 
"Good  evening"  when  he  passed  through  the  room,  while 
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Lllen  told  Sidney  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  this;  that  her 
father  was  a  dear  old  bear  with  all  his  grumpiness. 

Both  being  honest  and  open-hearted,  Sidney  and  Ellen 
soon  exchanged  experiences  and  confidences  like  old  friends, 
but  Sidney  could  not  overcome  the  feeling  that  this  lovely 
girl,  judging  from  her  talk,  belonged  to  a  different  sphere 
socially,  even  if  his  democratic  spirit  would  never  admit  that 
about  her  father.  Yet  when  he  studied  her  father's  ways 
and  those  of  the  other  foremen  about  the  shops  he  could  not 
but  see  that  they  tried  to  surround  themselves  with  a  spirit 
of  social  superiority  that  was  greatly  distasteful  to  his  demo- 
cratic nature. 

Meantime  the  war  advanced,  conditions  all  about  changed 
continually,  the  men  grew  restive  and  nervous,  being  har- 
rassed  continually  by  their  union  leaders,  the  advancing  cost 
of  living,  continued  calls  for  war  relief  contributions  and  war 
bonds.  Argument  and  gossip  filled  up  their  time  and  produc- 
tion lagged  more  and  more.  The  Railroad  Administration, 
needing  cars  badly,  tried  in  every  way,  from  stirring  the  men's 
patriotism  to  bringing  pressure  on  them  through  their  fore- 
men, to  increase  the  output,  without  great  results.  Many 
inexperienced  men  were  put  to  work,  the  foremen  grew 
harsher  and  the  men  more  nervous.  Cursing  and  ugly  brawls 
became  more  common  every  day. 

Sidney,  in  his  sincere  desire  to  do  right,  worked  harder 
than  ever,  but  only  earned  sneers  from  the  men  and  a  con- 
temptible smile  from  his  superiors  for  trying  to  outdo  the 
rest  of  the  gang.  Small  controversies  with  members  of  the 
supervising  force,  when  he  tried  obstinately  to  uphold  what 
he  thought  right,  only  made  more  enemies  for  him.  The 
gang  foreman  who  checked  his  work  was  an  old  employee, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  great  knowledge  and  on  his  unim- 
peachable honesty  towards  the  company  in  the  smallest 
details.  In  checking  a  car  for  Sidney  he  questioned  the 
weight  and  size  given  by  him  for  a  certain  iron  on  the  car, 
and  launched  into  an  argument  that  included  the  foreman, 
Sidney,  his  partner  Ben,  and  two  laborers. 

Sidney,  getting  tired  of  it  all,  suddenly  asked  the  gang 
foreman  where  all  his  great  honesty  towards  the  company 
came  in  when  the  possible  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
iron  would  amount  to  not  more  than  two  cents,  while  here 
between  the  six  of  them  they  had  already  wasted  over  two 
dollars'  worth  of  the  company's  time  and  had  accomplished 
nothing. 

Incidents  of  this  sort  being  of  daily  occurrence,  Sidney 
grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  his  surroundings.  His 
friendship  with  Ellen  had  grown  meanwhile  into  a  deep  and 
adoring  love  on  his  side,  and  Ellen  herself  felt  more  deeply 
for  him  than  she  would  admit  to  herself. 

There  seemed  to  be  always  some  barrier  between  them 
which  kept  them  from  going  out  in  public  together  or  to 
mingle  in  the  same  sets  socially.  He  saw  her  alone  only  at 
her  home,  and  she  would  often  try  then  to  induce  him  to 
give  up  his  present  work  and  take  what  Sidney  called  "a 
white  shirt  and  collar"  job.  He  treated  these  attempts  of 
Ellen's  lightly,  but  could  not  overcome  a  slight  feeling  of 
unpleasantness  over  these  trials. 

One  day,  after  an  exceptionally  unpleasant  argument  with 
his  foreman,  who  tried  to  impress  him  with  his  superiority 
when  Sidney  knew  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  he  carried  his 
shop  troubles  into  his  conversation  with  Ellen.  An  argu- 
ment resulted,  which  grew  to  fever  heat  when  Sidney  de- 
nounced her  father's  ways  and  actions.  Ellen  taking  her 
father's  side  uncompromisingly.  Forgetting  all  caution,  she 
claimed  that  her  father  and  she  stood  so  high  above  an  ordi- 
nary car  knocker  that  they  would  lower  themselves  by  yield- 
iTC  an  argument  to  him  and  that  he  had  better  try  to  get  into 
?')me  more  gentlemanly  position  or  else  let  her  alone.  In  a 
■"tee  Sidney  grabbed  his  hat,  left  without  a  word,  and  the 
J  t  xt  day  had  abandoned  his  job  and  the  town.     He  volun- 


teered for  the  army,  was  accepted,  and  before  long  was  at 
the  front  in  France  as  a  car  repairer  with  the  railroad  forces, 
where  events  did  not  leave  him  much  time  to  think  over  his 
shop  experiences. 

Twenty  months  later,  when  discharged  at  last  and  looking 
about  for  work,  Sidney  was  given  mileage  to  his  place  of 
recruiting,  and  so  happened  to  return  again  to  the  town  of 
his  former  labors.  Seeing  the  old  place  once  more  awoke 
many  recollections,  and  almost  unconsciously  he  left  the  train, 
to  begin  where  he  left  off.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  at 
the  depot  looking  for  returning  soldier  boys,*  and  he  was  at 
once  hailed  by  many  old  acquaintances. 

Suddenly  his  heart  stood  still  as  he  thought,  tha-e  in  the 
crowd  away  back,  he  saw  Ellen  Goodell,  pale  and  thin, 
dressed  in  black,  looking  at  him  in  a  far-off,  strange  way. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  run  and  embrace  her;  he  had  never 
forgotten  her  for  a  moment  in  all  their  time  of  separation. 
Noting  that  she  made  no  move,  but  stood  as  if  frozen  to  the 
spot,  the  recollection  of  their  parting  came  over  him  sud- 
denly, and  he  turned  about  and  walked  off  without  a  sign 
of  recognition. 

Calling  at  the  car  shops  the  next  day,  Sidney  found  many 
of  his  former  co-workers  and  was  most  cordially  received  by 
all,  until  he  ran  into  his  old  partner  Ben,  who  received  him 


There  In  the  Crowd,  Away  Back,  He  Saw  Ellen  Goodell 

enthusiastically  and  urged  him  at  once  to  come  back  to  work 
with  him,  saying  that  since  he  was  an  ex-soldier  he  was 
assured  of  a  job. 

"Yes,"  said  Sidney,  "but  what  about  my  old  friend 
Goodell;  do  you  think  he  will  take  me  back?" 

"Well,"  answered  Ben,  "the  old  man  died  of  the  'flu'  eight 
months  ago  and  things  have  been  turned  inside  out  around 
this  yard  since  then.  You'll  sure  like  it  here  now.  There 
is  our  new  foreman,  Mr.  Woods;  go  and  jump  him  right  now, 
get  your  job  and  come  back  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Sidney  approached  the  man  pointed  out,  a  slight  but  wiry 
and  alert  man,  slightly  gray  and  with  a  pleasant,  open  face. 
No  sooner  had  he  stated  that  he  was  an  old  member  of  the 
force  and  looking  for  work  than  the  foreman  took  his  hand, 
congratulated  him  on  his  safe  return  and  told  him  to  go  back 
to  his  job  just  as  soon  as  he  wished  to  start  again.  Then  he 
engaged  him  in  some  pleasant  conversation  about  his  war 
experiences,  but  Sidney  noted  that  whenever  one  of  the  men 
approached  with  a  question  or  request  he  would  stop  at  once, 
attend  to  the  man  in  a  short,  precise  manner,  but  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  before  going  back  to  his  conversation  with 
him.  When  released,  Sidney  hurried  back  to  Ben  and  voiced 
his  surprise  at  the  cordial  reception  he  had  received. 

"Now  you  are  talking,"  said  Ben,  "but,  oh,  boy,  you  have 
not  half  found  out  yet  all  the  change  in  this  old  place.  You 
remember  how  we  used  to  peg  along  here  with  poor  equip- 
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ment  and  tools,  short  material  to  work  with,  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  bosses,  petty  jealousies  among  the  men  and 
union  squabbles.  Well,  it  kept  on  that  way  from  bad  to 
worse,  with  production  falling  off  more  and  more,  old  man 
Goodell  getting  more  crabby,  and  the  old  office  fossils  more 
cantankerous  all  the  time,  until  the  master  mechanic  got 
peeved,  came  over  and  blessed  out  the  whole  outfit  and  looked 
about  to  see  where  more  steam  was  needed.  First  thing  he 
sent  over  a  young  woman  as  clerk  in  the  office.  Now,  wouldn't 
that  jar  you — a  woman  in  this  car  shop?  We  sure  didn't 
know  what  to  make  of  it  at  first,  but  that  girl,  with  her  smile 
for  everybody  and  prompt  and  ready  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion we  had  to  ask  in  the  office,  soon  had  us  all  going  her 
way.  First  thing,  the  boys  marked  a  line  a  hundred  yards 
around  the  office  and  let  every  man  on  the  force  know  that 
it  would  not  be  good  for  his  health  to  be  heard  using  bad 
language  inside  that  circle.  Soon  the  boys  got  so  in  the  habit 
of  minding  their  tongues  that  you  hardly  ever  hear  them  cuss 
anywhere  now.  Only  that  old  fossil  in  the  office  gets  a  fit 
sometimes  when  that  girl  goes  to  work  and  changes  things 
about,  but  that  don't  worry  her  any.  Now  they  can  put 
their  hands  on  any  record  there  in  a  minute,  while  before 
they  always  had  to  hunt  all  over  to  find  anything. 

"Next  thing  old  man  Goodell  came  down  with  the  'flu'  and 
died,  after  a  long  hard  struggle.  Our  men  and  their  wives 
went  there  and  did  all  they  could,  and  Miss  Ellen,  who 
seemed  not  to  like  their  coming  at  first,  later  realized  what 
good  friends  our  people  were  to  her,  and  she  has  stuck  to 
them  ever  since.  She  makes  her  living  now  working  in  an 
office  downtown,  since  the  old  man  didn't  leave  her  any- 
thing, and  mighty  sad  and  lonely  she  looks,  too. 

"Next  comes  this  here  new  foreman  walking  in  on  us  one 
fine  morning,  and  the  old  man  in  the  office  gives  up  to  a 
new  man  who  used  to  be  in  business  and  runs  the  whole 
office  like  a  business,  too.  Well,  every  blessed  morning  since 
he  came  the  foreman  has  found  time  to  go  all  over  the  shop 
yard  and  give  a  pleasant  'Good  morning'  and  cheery  word 
to  evervone  of  us,  but  his  eye  goes  flying  around  and  he  sees 
everything  that's  going  on.  If  anyone  has  a  request  he  listens 
and  gives  a  prompt  answer,  and  I  often  see  him  do  three 
things  at  one  and  the  same  time,  like  talking  to  the  big  boss, 
answering  questions  for  his  men,  signing  papers,  all  with 
the  same  smile,  and  yet  nothing  escapes  his  eye  that's  gomg 
on  around  the  yard.  He  may  not  know  as  much  about  car 
repairing  as  old  man  Goodell  did,  but  then  he'll  accept  a 
suggestion  from  us  old-timers  anyway  and  even  ask  our 
opinion  of  how  some  things  should  be  done.  He  is  on  to 
every  man  here  and  how  to  handle  him  —  to  get  the  most 
work  out  of  him,  which  seems  to  be  his  pet  study. 

"See  those  two  Italians  over  there?  They  used  to  be  about 
the  slowest  team  on  this  ranch.  Some  time  ago  they  had  a 
heavy  repair  job  on  a  coal  car  and  didn't  make  any  headway 
at  all  with  it  at  first.  What  do  you  think  he  does?  Cuss 
them?  Not  on  your  life.  He  just  gives  them  a  little  talk  on 
the  coal  shortage  misery  every  day  as  he  goes  by,  until  those 
fellows  got  so  interested  that  they  felt  they  made  a  lot  of 
poor  women  and  kids  up  north  suffer  just  so  much  longer 
for  want  of  that  old  car  to  move  coal.  First  thing  they 
worked  like  blazes  to  get  rid  of  the  car,  and  they  were  proud 
as  peacocks  when  she  rolled  out  of  the  yard.  That's  the 
way  he'll  get  us  all  interested  in  whatever  we  do;  he  always 
has  something  to  tell  you  that  stirs  you  up  somehow.  He'll 
talk  about  tools  or  metal  or  merchandise  or  anything,  and 
he  has  those  coach  workers  so  interested  they  lose  sleep 
sometimes  thinking  over  their  jobs.  He  got  them  impressed 
by  degrees  with  how  much  damage  a  poor  job  of  theirs  can 
do  to  a  crowd  of  passengers,  so  they  always  feel  as  if  they 
are  responsible  for  the  lives  of  the  people  that  travel  in  their 

cars. 

"Besides  making  us  look  differently  at  the  work  we  are 


doing,  all  the  boys  are  in  the  habit  now  of  going  to  him 
with  our  personal  troubles  and  there's  nothing  so  small  that 
he  won't  have  a  kind  word  of  advice  for.  If  it's  anything 
about  our  time  or  some  writing  to  be  done,  he  sends  them  to 
his  office  and  the  clerks  there  are  always  willing  and  ready 
to  listen  and  do  what  they  can.  The  boss  never  wants  to 
hear  anybody  say  about  anything,  'I  haven't  got  time.'  You 
can  go  to  his  office  with  a  little  scratch  on  your  hand  or  any 
kind  of  hurt  and  they'll  drop  everything  else  and  clean  and 
bandage  you.  But  let  any  fellow  try  to  tell  him  a  tale  about 
some  one — he'll  make  him  prove  it  or  eat  it,  and  he'll  fight 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat  if  he  sees  any  crooked  things  going 
on. 

"We  did  have  some  underhand  agitators  around  here  that 
tried  to  stir  up  a  little  trouble,  but  they  quit  and  left  the 
country  as  soon  as  the  boys  caught  on  to  their  works.  It 
didn't  seem  healthy  around  here  for  them.  Now  you  know 
why  we  all  like  to  come  to  work  here  in  the  morning." 

Sidney  soon  became  familiar  with  the  new  conditions  and 
worked  with  a  new  enthusiasm,  seeing  his  dreams  of  work- 
ing conditions  coming  more  true  all  about  him.  He  received 
another   surprise   at   the   first   meeting  of  their  local  union 


Sidney  Simply  Picked  Her  Up  and   Held  Her  to  His  Heart 

which  he  attended.  Formerly  the  men,  in  their  unofficial 
debates  after  the  business  meeting,  talked  about  nothing  but 
grievances,  sport,  drink  and  so  forth;  now  the  conversation 
was  almost  entirely  about  their  work.  With  wonder  he  was 
told  that  there  was  a  monthly  production  contest  going  on 
between  their  shop  and  the  nearest  one  on  the  system.  It 
was  altogether  unofficial,  but  the  clerks  in  both  offices  were 
gladly  working  overtime  to  supply  the  data,  which  were  fig- 
ured out  somewhat  after  the  old  piecework  schedule.  Inter- 
est in  the  outcome  was  intense,  resulting  in  increased  pro- 
duction at  both  shops.  The  foremen  on  both  sides  never 
interfered,  he  was  told,  except  to  see  that  only  good  work 
left  the  shops. 

Sidney's  intelligent  and  honest  work  was  quickly  recog- 
nized by  the  new  foreman,  who  often  stopped  to  talk  to  him 
briefly,  feeling  him  out  on  different  topics,  until  one  day  he 
asked  Sidney  to  a  social  gathering  to  be  held  at  his  home 
that  evening.  He  explained  that  this  was  an  altogether  in- 
formal gathering  of  men  and  women  interested  in  their  li^ne 
of  work  and  said  that  these  little  socials  often  gave  them 
all  much  help  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  talk  over 
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matters  that  they  had  not  time  enough  for  during  working 
hours. 

Sidney  welcomed  the  diversion.  Ben's  recital  of  Ellen's 
troubles  had  touched  him  deeply;  he  loved  her  still,  but  was 
afraid  to  meet  her,  not  knowing  how  she  would  receive  him 
and  still  yearning  to  go  to  her  to  comfort  and  protect  her. 

At  the  foreman's  house  he  was  received  like  an  old  friend 
by  Mrs.  Woods  and  her  daughter.  He  found  a  number  of 
the  shopmen  and  some  of  their  wives,  so  that  he  felt  quite 
at  home  at  once. 

Still  other  guests  were  arriving  when  Miss  Woods  asked 
him  to  come  with  her  to  meet  her  dearest  friend,  who  was 
helping  to  prepare  some  refreshments  for  them  all.  Follow- 
ing her  into  another  room  he  noticed  a  young  woman  with 
her  back  turned  to  him.  When  he  approached  she  turned 
about,  and  then  Sidney  found  himself  looking  straight  into 
the  eyes  of  Ellen  Goodell.  His  heart  jumped  at  the  message 
those  eyes  held  for  him,  when  Ellen  held  out  both  hands  to 
him  and  in  a  low  voice  said,  "Sidney,  can  you  forgive  me?  I 
have  since  found  out  what  happiness  it  gives  to  serve,  and 
that  in  service  we  are  all  equals." 

Stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  it  all,  Sidney  simply  picked 


his  enthusiasm,  and  the  whole  assembly  was  listening  in 
breathless  concern  to  his  narrative.  He  told  how  many  a  time 
they  had  realized  that  thousands  of  lives  of  their  brave  boys 
in  the  war  front  had  depended  on  the  despatch  of  a  train 
of  munitions  or  food,  and  how  he  and  his  companions  had 
worked  to  utter  exhaustion  to  get  the  damaged  rolling  stock 
in  condition  again.  How  under  gruelling  shellfire  and  un- 
speakable conditions  of  filth,  mud  and  hunger,  as  men  stand- 
ing next  to  him  were  blown  into  eternity;  when  despair  of 
being  able  to  go  on  further  had  turned  into  abject  fear  and 
horror  and  he  had  felt  ready  to  lay  down  right  then  and  give 
up,  their  lieutenant,  with  the  eternal  cigarette  between  his 
smiling  lips,  would  turn  up  and  simply  tell  them  not  to  for- 
get, that  they  were  only  allowed  to  stay  back  there  in  com- 
parative safety  and  comfort  so  that  they  could  serve  those 
gallant  boys  up  ahead,  who  had  to  get  along  in  a  living  hell 
to  fulfill  their  duty,  and  how  this  ever  revived  them  and 
spurred  them  to  renewed  effort. 

"That  was  the  time,"  Sidney  said,  "that  I  realized  fully 
and  forever,  that  the  laborer's  real  pay  is  not  in  his  envelope, 
but  in  his  service  to  his  fellow  man." 

"There,  friends,"  broke  in  Mr.  Woods,  "is  the  keynote  of 
success  for  all  workers  alike.  Service  to  the  good  of  human- 
ity. They  say  that  corporations  have  no  soul,  but  I  say,  that 
from  the  same  point  of  view  the  great  mass  of  our  unions, 
supervisor}'  officers  and  workingmen  have  the  same  lack  of 
soul  and  only  when  all  parties  concerned  will  go  out  to  hunt 
for  and  recognize  the  other  fellow's  soul,  will  there  be  real 
harmony  and  better  times  for  all. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  American  workingman  has  too 
active  a  mind  and  too  broad  a  conception  of  life,  not  eventu- 
ally to  find  his  way  out  of  all  the  present  misconceptions 
and  troubles,  into  this  line  of  thought.  So  let  us  all  hope 
and  put  forth  our  individual  efforts  in  the  great  task  of 
smoothing  the  path  between  employer  and  employee,  with  the 
thought  of  service  to  mankind  ever  before  us." 


A  Xew  Lubricant. — A  new  fruit  containing  a  large  per- 
centage of  oil  has  been  discovered  in  the  region  of  Torreon, 
Mexico,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  chichopoxtle.  Exp>eri- 
ments  show  that  25  per  cent  of  its  contents  consists  of  oil 
of  great  value  in  industrial  pursuits  requiring  a  lubricant  of 
high  quality.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of 
this  fruit  on  a  large  scale. — Railroad  Men. 


And   How  this  Ever  Revived  Them  and  Spurred  Them  to 
Renewed   Effort 

her  up  and  held  her  to  his  heart.  After  an  interval  of  bliss- 
ful forgetfulness  of  all  his  surroundings,  he  said,  "Child, 
I'll  never  leave  you  again,  but  our  squabble •  was  too  serious; 
it  can  only  be  patched  up  by  a  preacher,  and  he'll  have  to 
act  pretty  soon  at  that."  To  this  Ellen  readily  consented 
and  sealed  the  agreement  with  a  kiss. 

Guiltily  looking  around,  they  found  themselves  all  alone 
in  the  room.  Joining  the  company  again  they  were  greeted 
with  congratulations  and  laughter. 

"Well,  said  Mr.  Woods,  "talk  about  a  rapid  fire,  you  two 
sure  get  the  prize,  from  the  looks  on  your  faces.  Here  my 
wife  and  girl  framed  this  meeting  carefully,  to  get  you  two 
together  again  by  degrees,  and  you  take  the  whole  works  by 
storm  at  the  first  shot.  You  must  have  learned  that  in  the 
war." 

After  the  pleasant  excitement  over  this  happy  solution  of 
the  lovers'  quarrel  had  subsided,  Mr.  Woods  skillfully  led 
Sidney  to  recite  some  of  his  experiences  as  car  repairer  at 
the  front  in  France.    As  he  warmed  up  to  his  subject  and  his      Railway  Bridge  at  Narva,  Esthonia,  Destroyed  in 
recollection  of  incidents  came  back,  he  became  eloquent  in  Against    Bolsheviki 
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mcnt  and  tools,  short  material  to  work  with,  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  l>osses,  petty  jealousies  among  the  men  and 
union  squabbles.  Well,  it  kept  on  that  way  from  bad  to 
worse,  with  production  falling  off  more  and  more,  old  man 
Goodell  getting  more  crabby,  and  the  old  office  fossils  more 
cantankerous  all  the  time,  until  the  master  mechanic  got 
peeved,  came  over  and  blessed  out  the  whole  outfit  and  looked 
about  to  see  where  more  steam  was  needed.  First  thing  he 
sent  over  a  young  woman  as  clerk  in  the  office.  Now,  wouldn't 
that  jar  you — a  woman  in  this  car  shop?  We  sure  didn't 
know  what  to  make  of  it  at  i'lrst,  but  that  girl.,  with  her  smile 
for  everybody  and  prompt  and  ready  answer  to  every  (jues- 
tion  we  had  to  ask  in  the  office,  soon  had  us  all  going  her 
wav.  First  thinir.  the  boys  marked  a  line  a  hundred  yards 
around  tlie  office  and  let  every  man  t)n  the  force  know  that 
it  would  not  be  good  for  hi?  health  to  be  heard  using  bad 
language  inside  that  circle.  Soon  the  l)oys  got  so  in  the  habit 
of  minding  their  tongue-;  that  you  hardly  ever  hear  them  cuss 
anywhere  now.  Only  that  old  fossil  in  the  office  gets  a  fit 
sometimes  when  that  girl  goi\s  to  work  and  changes  tilings 
about,  but  that  don't  worr)-  her  any.  Now  they  can  put 
their  hands  on  any  record  there  in  a  minute,  while  liefore 
they  always  had  to  hunt  all  over  to  find  anything. 
-  :'"'Xc.\t  thing  old  mcui  Goodell  came  down  with  tlie  'flu'  and 
died,  after  a  long  hard  struggle.  Our  men  and  their  wives 
went  there  and  did  all  tliey  could,  and  Mi-s  F.llen.  who 
seemid  not  to  like  their  coming  at  first,  later  realized  what 
good  friends  our  peo])le  wt-re  to  her.  and  she  has  stuck  to 
them  ever  since.  She  makes  her  living  now  working  in  an 
office  downtown,  since  the  old  man  didn't  have  her  any-, 
thintr.  and  mighty  sad  and  lonely  she  look-,  too. 

"Xext  comes  this  here  now  foreman  walking  in  on  u=  one 
fine  morning,  and  the  old  man  in  the  office  give?  up  to  a 
new  man  who  used  to  be  in  business  and  runs  the  whole 
office  like  a  business,  too.  Well,  every  blessed  morninc  since 
he  came  the  foreman  has  found  time  to  go  all  over  the  shop 
yard  and  give  a  pleasant  'Good  morning'  and  cheery  word 
to  everyone  of  us.  but  his  eye  goes  flying  around  and  he  sees 
evervthing  that's  going  on.  If  anyone  ha?  a  reque-t  he  listen* 
and'  -jives  a  prompt  answer,  and  T  often  see  him  do  three 
thinL'-  at  one  and  the  -^ame  time,  like  talking  to  the  bin  boss, 
answerinu  questions  f«>r  his  men.  signing  papers,  all  with 
the  same  smile,  and  yet  nothing  esca]>es  his  eye  that's  going 
on  around  the  vard.  He  may  not  know  a«  much  al^out  car 
repairinu'  as  old  man  Goodell  did.  Imt  then  he'll  accept  a 
suc^e-tion  from  us  old-timers  anyway  and  even  ask  our 
opinion  of  how  some  things  should  be  done.  He  is  on  to 
every  man  here  and  how  to  handle  him  —  to  get  tlie  most 
work  out  of  him,  which  seems  to  be  his  pet  study. 

"See  those  two  Italians  over  there?  They  used  to  be  about 
tKe'5lfm'e.St  team  on  this  ranch.  Some  time  ago  they  had  a 
heavy  repair  job  on  a  coal  car  and  didn't  make  any  headway 
at  all  with  it  at  first.  What  do  you  think  he  docs?  Cuss 
them?  Xot  on  vour  life.  He  ju>t  gives  them  a  little  talk  on 
the  coal  shortage  misery  every  day  as  he  goes  by.  until  those 
fellows  cot  so  interested  that  they  felt  they  made  a  lot  of 
poor  wonun  and  kid":  up  north  ^uftVr  ju-t  -^o  much  longer 
for  want  of  that  old  car  to  move  coal.  First  thing  they 
worked  like  blaze?  to  get  rid  of  the  car.  and  they  were  proud 
as  peacocks  when  she  rolled  out  of  the  yard.  That's  the 
way  he'll  net  u?  all  interested  in  whatever  we  do:  he  always 
ha^  ^nnietliiniT  to  tell  you  that  stirs  you  up  sonieliow.  He'll 
talk  about  tools  or  metal  or  merchandise  or  anything,  and 
he  ha?  tha-ie  coach  worker?  «o  interested  they  lo=e  sleep 
sometimes  tliinkins  over  their  jol)?.  He  got  them  impre'^<:cd 
by  deirrees  with  how  much  damage  a  poor  job  of  their*  can 
do  to  a  crowd  of  pa-sengers.  so  they  always  feel  as  if  they 
are  re.-ponsible  for  the  lives  of  the  people  that  travel  in  their 

cars.  •■■>:•::■■.■--.: .';.-,'  1.; 
.  "Beside?  makino:  u*  look  differently  at  the  work  we  are 


doing,  all  the  boys  are  in  the  habit  now  of  going  to  hiii 
with  our  personal  troubles  and  there's  nothing  so  small  th  \ 
he  won't  have  a  kind  word  of  advice  for.  If  it's  anythi:  ' 
al)OUt  our  time  or  .*ome  writing  to  he  done,  he  sends  them  .. 
liis  office  and  the  clerks  there  are  always  willing  and  rea..  • 
to  listen  and  do  wliat  they  can.  The  boss  never  wants  . 
liear  anvbodv  sav  about  anvthini;.  'I  haven't  got  time.'  Y  ; 
can  go  to  his  office  with  a  little  scratch  on  your  hand  or  ai 
kind  of  hurt  and  they'll  drop  everything  else  and  clean  ai-  i 
bandage  you.  But  let  any  fellow  try-  to  tell  him  a  tale  abo:  t 
some  one — he'll  make  him  prove  it  or  eat  it,  and  he'll  fig' t 
at  the  dro]>  of  a  hat  if  he  mvs  any  crooked  things  goii  ,• 
on. 

"We  did  have  some  underhand  agitators  around  here  tii  i 
tried  to  stir  up  a  little  trouble,  but  they  quit  and  left  ti  - 
country  as  soon  as  the  boys  caught  on  to  their  works.  Ii 
didn't  seem  healthy  around  here  for  them.  Now  you  kno  ,- 
why  we  all  like  to  come  to  work  here  in  the  morning." 

Sidney  soon  became  familiar  with  the  new  conditions  a:  i 
worked  with  a  new  inthusiasm.  seeing  his  dreams  of  word- 
ing conditions  cciming  more  true  all  about  him.  He  receivi  "; 
anothiT   >urpri>e    at    tlu-    fir-t    meeting   of  their   local   unir 


Sidney   Simply    Picked    Her   Up   nnd    Held    Her  to    His   Heart 

which  he  attended.  Formerly  the  men,  in  their  unofficial 
debates  after  the  bu-ines.-  meeting,  talked  about  nothing  bui 
grievances,  sport,  drink  and  .-o  forth;  now  the  conversatii  n 
was  almost  entirely  about  tlieir  work.  With  wonder  he  wa? 
told  that  there  was  a  monthly  production  contest  going  on 
between  their  shop  and  the  nearest  one  on  the  system.  It 
was  altogether  unofficial,  but  the  derks  in  both  offices  w> -e 
gladly  working  ovrrtinie  to  -upply  the  data,  which  were  fig- 
ured out  somewhat  after  thi'  old  ])iecework  schedule.  Int^  r- 
t>t  in  the  outcome  was  intense,  resulting  in  increased  pr*- 
(iuction  at  both  shops.  The  foremen  on  both  sides  ne\  r 
intert'ered.  he  was  told,  except  to  see  that  only  good  wc-  k 
lift  tlie  shof)s. 

Sidney's  intelligent  and  honc.-t  work  was  quickly  reco  '- 
nizcd  by  the  new  foreman,  who  often  stopped  to  talk  to  h  ti 
!)riefly.  feeling  him  out  on  different  topics,  until  one  day  e 
asked  Sidney  to  a  >0(  ial  gatherini:  to  be  held  at  his  ho;  e 
that  evening.  He  explained  that  thi?  was  an  altogether  '■•  - 
formal  gathering  of  men  and  women  interested  in  their  li  e 
of  work  and  said  that  these  little  socials  often  gave  thi  n 
all  much  help  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  talk  ov  r 
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matters  that  they  had  not  time  enough  for  during  working 
hours. 

Sidney  welcomed  the  diversion.  Ben's  recital  of  Ellen's 
troubles  had  touched  him  deeply;  he  loved  her  still.,  but  was 
afraid  to  meet  her,  not  knowing  how  she  would  receive  him 
and  still  yearning  to  go  to  her  to  comfort  and  protect  her. 

At  the  foreman's  house  he  was  received  like  an  old  friend 
by  Mrs.  Woods  and  her  daughter.  He  found  a  numljcr  of 
tlie  shopmen  and  some  of  tiieir  wives,  so  that  he  felt  quite 
at  home  at  once.     .  ;    ..       .      :/  ■;.-:■:.,    ; 

Still  other  guests  were  arriving  when  ^ti?^  Woods  asked 
him  to  come  with  her  to  meet  her  dearest  friend,  who  was 
helping  to  prepare  some  refreshmi-nts  for  them  all.  Follow- 
ing her  into  another  room  he  noticed  a  young  woman  with 
her  l)ack  turned  to  him.  When  lie  approached  she  turned 
about,  and  then  Sidney  found  liimself  looking  straight  into 
the  eyes  of  Ellen  Goodell.  His  heart  jumped  at  the  message 
those  eyes  held  for  him,  when  Ellen  held  out  both  hands  to 
him  and  in  a  low  voice  said,  "Sidney,  can  you  forgive  me?  I 
have  since  found  out  what  happiness  it  gives  to  ser\-e,  and 
that  in  .<crvice  we  are  all  e<iuals." 

Stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  it  all,  Sidney  simply  picked 


his  enthusiasm,  and  the  wliole  assembly  was  listening  in 
Ijrcathlcss  concern  to  his  narrative.  He  told  how  many  a  time 
they  had  realized  that  thousands  of  lives  of  their  brave  boys 
in  the  war  front  had  depended  on  the  despatch  of  a  train 
of  munitions  or  food,  and  how  he  and  his  companions  had 
worked  to  utter  exhaustion  to  get  the  damaged  rolling  stock 
in  condition  again.  How  under  gruelling  shellfirc  and  un- 
spcakal)le  conditions  of  filih,  mud  and  hunger,  as  men  stand-  ' 
ing  next  to  him  were  blown  into  eternity;  when  despair  of 
being  able  to  go  on  furilier  had  turned  into  abject  fear  and 
horror  and  he  had  felt  ready  to  lay  down  right  then  and  give 
up,  thiir  lieutenant,  with  the  eternal  cigarette  between  his 
smiling  lips,  would  turn  up  and  simply  tell  them  not  to  for-; 
get,  that  they  were  only  allowed  to  stay  back  there  in  ccxn* 
parative  safety  and  comfort  so  that  tlKy  could  .«er\-e  tho.«e 
gallant  boys  up  ahead,  who  iiad  to  get  along  in  a  living  hell 
to  fulfill  their  duty,  and  how  this  ever  revived  them  and 
spurred  them  to  renewed  effort.    ^  --^  .;•'''' i'    ^^:'.:^    ^-     -' 

'"That  was  the  time,"  .*>i(lney  said,  ''that  I  realized  fully 
and  forever,  that  the  laborer's  real  pay  is  not  in  his  envelope,. 
I»ut  in  his  >ervice  to  his  fellow  man." 

''There,  friends,"  broke  in  Mr.  Woods,  "is  the  keynote  of 
succc.'^s  for  all  workers  alike.  3e'rvice  to  tire  good  of  human-.; 
ity.  riuy  say  that  corporati(Ws  have  no  soul,  but  I  say,  that 
from  the  same  point  of  view  tlie  great  mass  of  our  unions, 
supervisor}-  officers  and  workingmen  have  the  same  lack  of 
;  soul  and  only  when  all  parties  concerned  wni  go  out  to  hunt 
for  and  recogni/.e  the  other  fellow's  soul,  will  there  l^e  real 
harmony  and  better  times  for  all. 

"I  lirmly  beheve  that  the  American  workingman  has  too 
active  a  mind  and  too  broad:  a  conception  of  life,  not  eventu-. 
ally  to  find  liis  way  out  of  all  the  present,  misconceptions 
and  troubles,  into  this  line  of  thought.  So  let  us  all  hop>e 
and  })ut  forth  our  individual  efforts  iti  the  great  ta^k  of 
smoothing  the  path  J )etwcYn  employer  and  employee,  with  the 
thought  of  service  to  mankind  ever  before  us."  • 


:     :  A  Xkw  Lt  r.Ric.xxT.— .\  luu   fruit  containing  a  large  pef- 
.,  rentage  of  oil  has  been  dis<-ovo red  in  the  region  of  'I'orreon,:' 
Mexi<o.  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  chichr)|X)\tle.     Experi-. 
inents  .>how  that  25   per  (ent  of  it=  content-^  consi-t-  of  oil 
of  great  value  in  iiulu.-trial  pursuits  requiring  a  lubricant  of 
.    high  cjuality.     It  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of 
this  fruit  on  a  large  ^-^ilc— Railroad  J/r«.  :  V     ;•  ;^y     ^ . 


'.■;.■■    And   How  this  Ever  Revived  Them  and  Spurred  Them  to 
..:     J    :  Renewed    Effort        .     ■•:.:.'.  ^ 

her  up  and  held  her  to  his  heart.  After  an  interval  of  Ijliss- 
ful  forgetfulness  of  all  his  surroundings,  he  said,  "Child, 
I'll  never  leave  you  again,  but  our  squabble  was  too  serious; 
it  can  only  be  patched  up  l)y  a  preacher,  and  he'll  have  to 
act  pretty  soon  at  that.''  To  this  Ellen  readily  consented 
and  sealed  the  agreement  with  a  kiss. 

Guiltily  looking  around,  they  found  themselves  all  alone 
in  the  room.  Joining  the  company  again  they  were  greeted 
with  congratulations  and  laughter. 

"Well,  said  Mr.  Woods,  "talk  about  a  rapid  fire,  you  two 
sure  get  the  prize,  from  the  looks  on  your  faces.  Here  my 
"wife  and  girl  framed  this  meeting  carefully,  to  get  you  two 
together  again  by  degrees,  and  }()u  take  the  whole  works  by 
storm  at  the  first  shot.  You  must  have  learned  that  in  the 
war.' 

After  the  pleasant  excitement  over  this  happy  solution  of 
the  lovers'  quarrel  had  subsided,  Mr.  Woods  .skillfully  led 
Sidney  to  recite  some  of  his  experiences  as  car  repairer  at 
the  front  in  France.     As  he  warmed  up  to  his  subject  and  his      Railway  Bridge  at  Narva,  Esthonia,  Destroyed 
recollection  of  incidents  came  back,  he  became  eloquent  in     ■■    ;.       ,.;•,.  Against    Bolsheviki  - ;(;;.■■ 
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Standard  Motion  Work  Aids  Valve  Setter 

Fundamental  Valve  Gear  Dimensions  Are  Carefully 
Checked    With    the    Blue    Print    at    West    Albany 

BY  J,  McAllister 

General  Foreman,  West  Albany  Shop,  New  York  Central 


THE  work  of  setting  valves  on  a  heavy  repair  locomotive 
is  greatly  simplified  and  reduced  when  the  important  di- 
mensions of  each  valve  gear  part  are  made  to  check  with 
the  blue  print  before  that  part  goes  to  the  erecting  shop  for  as- 
sembly. This  careful  checking  of  dimensions  is  made  neces- 
sary by  two  conditions.  First,  the  builders  are  not  infallible, 
and  occasionally  a  mistake  is  found  in  a  practically  new  loco- 
motive valve  gear.  For  example,  the  distance  between  the 
steam  edge  of  the  back  port  and  the  center  of  the  link  trun- 
nion of  a  locomotive  equipped  with'  a  Walschaert  gear 
was  recently  found  to  be  ^  in.  longer  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other. 

The  second  reason  for  checking  dimensions  is  that  valve 


not  noted  and  corrected  in  the  machine  shop  they  will  have 
to  be  corrected  by  the  valve  setter,  who  does  not  discover 
them  until  all  the  motion  work  has  been  connected  up.  This 
involves  taking  down  at  least  part  of  the  motion  work  again, 
and  very  often  results  in  a  delay  to  the  locomotive.  Obvi- 
ously the  best  way  is  to  check  all  motion  work  carefully  in 
the  machine  shop  and,  as  far  as  possible,  make  it  correspond 
exactly  with  the  blue  print. 

Method  of  Handling  Motion  Work 

While  it  is  not  claimed  that  any  new  method  of  setting 
valves  has  been  developed  at  West  Albany,  the  following 
system  of  handling  motion  work  through  the  shops  has  made 
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rig.    1.     Gages    Used    in   Checking    Valve    Gear    Dimensions    at   the   West    Albany   Shops 


setters  often  make  slight  alterations  when  squaring  a  valve, 
and  by  the  time  a  locomotive  has  had  three  or  four  general 
repairs  there  may  be  serious  differences  between  the  actual 
valve  gear  dimensions  and  those  called  for  by  the  blue  print. 
As  an  example  of  the  latter  case,  the  practice  of  making 
valve  adjustments  by  upsetting  or  lengthening  the  radius  bar 
may  be  mentioned.  This  results  in  a  radius  bar  that  does 
not  correspond  in  length  with  the  link  radius  and  introduces 
irregularities  into  the  valve  motion.  Sometimes  the  distances 
between  pin  centers  of  the  combination  lever  are  not  in  the 
right  proportion,  or  the  lead  is  not  properly  equalized  by  the 
union  link.  Perhaps  the  nght-hand  valve  stem  is  longer 
than  the  left  or  the  valve  chamber  bushings  are  too  near 
together. 

A  valve  gear  may  be  completely  overhauled  and  all  worn 
parts  renewed,  but  if  the  above-mentioned  discrepancies  are 


valve  setting  a  comparatively  simple  operation  which  requires 
only  a  minimum  of  time. 

All  locomotives  shopped  for  classified  repairs  have  the 
valves  and  motion  work  removed  and  sent  to  the  machine 
shop.  Exact  measurements  are  taken  with  gage  C,  Fig.  1, 
of  the  distance  from  the  steam  edge  of  the  back  port  to  the 
center  of  the  link  trunnion  on  each  side  of  the  locomotive. 
This  distance  is  marked  on  valve  setting  Form  No.  1,  which 
is  then  delivered  to  the  machine  shop  foreman.  The  valve 
chamber  bushings  are  calipered  and  gaged,  using  gage  B 
The  bushings  must  gage  properly,  and  if  they  do  not,  ne^^ 
ones  are  applied  and  bored  out.  If  found  to  be  out  of  round 
and  not  below  the  limit  of  thickness,  the  bushings  are  bored 

All  parts  of  the  motion  work  are  dismantled  and  new 
hardened  bushings  and  pins  are  applied  where  necessary. 
All   worn   parts  are  built  up  by   autogenous  welding  ana 
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machined  to  the  standard  size.  The  radius  bars  are  trammed 
for  length,  using  standard  stationary  trammels  made  to  con- 
form to  the  true  radius  of  the  links.  If  not  of  the  proper 
length,  the  radius  bars  are  sent  to  the  blacksmith  shop  for 
correction.  The  combination  levers  are  lined  up  on  a  sur- 
face table  and  measured  for  the  proper  distances  between 
pin  centers.  If  they  are  found  not  according  to  the  blue 
print,  corrections  are  made.  The  links  are  ground  to  the 
prof)er  radius.  The  link  blocks  are  built  up  by  autogenous 
welding  and  refitted.    Trunnion  plates  are  applied,  the  holes 
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Valve   Setting    Form    No.    1 

being  reamed  and  new  bolts  fitted.  If  the  trunnion  centers 
do  not  check  with  the  link  centers,  new  trunnion  centers  are 
turned  and  bushings  applied. 

The  valves  are  dismantled,  the  valve  stems  are  ground  or 
renewed  as  necessary  and  fitted  to  the  valve  crosshead.  New 
packing  rings  are  properly  fitted  to  the  bushings.  The  valves 
are  then  assembled  and  measurements  taken  from  the  center 
of  the  combination  lever  pin  hole  in  the  valve  crosshead  to 
the  edge  of  the  back  steam  ring,  using  gage  A.  This  dis- 
tance, plus  the  length  of  the  radius  bar,  must  equal  the  meas- 
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Valve    Setting    Form    No.    2 

urements  marked  on  Form  No.  1,  plus  the  lap  of  the  valve. 
Parts  are  delivered  to  the  erecting  floors  ready  for  assembling. 

Method  of  Setting  Valves 

The  motion  work  is  assembled  on  the  locomotive,  the  valves 
put  in  and  port  marks  scratched  on  the  valve  stems.  The 
reverse  lever  is  placed  in  the  central  position  and  the  link 
blocks  lined  up  or  down  to  get  a  dead  valve  on  both  sides. 
The  combination  lever  is  plumbed.  If  the  work  has  been 
done  properly  the  valves  will  be  neutral.  The  union  links 
are  connected  up,  the  locomotives  placed  on  centers  and  the 
lead  marked  on  the  valve  stems.  If  the  lead  is  not  properly 
equalized,  alterations  are  made  in  the  union  link. 


The  locomotive  is  now  placed  on  the  centers  in  full  gear 
forward  and  back.  The  eccentric  crank  is  trammed  for  the 
neutral  position,  the  lead  marked  aand  adjustments  made  in 
the  eccentric  rod  if  necessary.  The  engine  is  run  over,  with 
the  reverse  lever  hooked  up  to  adjust  the  cut-off  to  25  per 
cent  for  passenger  locomotives  and  30  per  cent  for  freight 
locomotives.  The  lead,  valve  travel  and  piston  cut-off  are 
taken  in  both  forward  and  back  motion.  Adjustments  are 
made  to  equalize  the  piston  cut-off,  a  greater  variation  than 
one-half  inch  not  being  permitted.  The  necessary  offsets  for 
crank  arm  keys  is  measured. 

Before  removing  the  crank  arms  to  apply  the  rods,  they 
must  be  gaged  with  the  usual  form  of  crank  gage  supplied 
for  that  purpose  and  readings  taken.  When  reapplied  and 
permanently  keyed,  the  crank  arms  must  check  with  the 
readings.  Valve  setting  Forms  No.  1  and  No.  2,  after  being 
filled  out,  are  kept  as  a  permanent  record. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  above  method  of  making 
motion  work  repairs  and  setting  valves  has  worked  out  well, 
and  the  results  have  amply  repaid  all  additional  care  and 
attention  given  this  matter.  Locomotives  are  no  longer 
delayed  by  mistakes  in  the  valve  gear  discovered  at  the  last 
minute;  no  time  is  wasted  "squaring  values"  after  the  loco- 
motive has  had  a  trial  run;  a  good  valve  gear  is  assured, 
which  sounds  square,  has  an  equalized  cut-off  and  gives  a 
good  distribution  of  steam. 


ADJUSTABLE   MILLING    CUTTERS 

There  are  many  places  where  milling  cutters  which  are 
adjustable  in  width  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The  ordinary 
types  of  adjustable  cutters,  however,  are  not  satisfactory  be- 
cause the  width  can  only  be  adjusted  slightly  less  than  twice 
the  overhang  of  the  blade.  An  interesting  design  of  adjust- 
able cutters  in  use  at  the  Dale  street  shop  of  the  Great  North- 
ern is  shown  in  the  illustration  below.  The  cutters  are  used 
in  pairs.     The  body  of  each  has  one  side  perpendicular  to 


IVIilling  Cutters  With   a  Wide   Range  of  Adjustment 

the  axis,  while  the  other  side  is  cut  out  at  a  small  angle  to  it 
The  key  ways  are  located  so  that  when  placed  on  the  arbor 
the  narrow  part  of  one  cutter  is  adjacent  to  the  wide  side  of 
the  other.  By  placing  rings  between  the  two  parts,  the  width 
of  the  cut  can  be  varied  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  length  of  the  longest  and  the  shortest  blade.  As 
the  total  length  of  the  cutters  which  are  in  c^eration  remains 
the  same  at  all  times,  there  is  no  change  in  the  torque  on 
the  arbor  and  no  tendency  to  chatter.  This  arrangement  has 
lieen  found  useful  for  cutting  out  shoes  and  wedges,  cross- 
head  shoes  and  similar  parts. 


Railroads  Fail  Badly  In  Training  Shopmen 


Mechanical  Department  of  Railroad  Administration 
Compiles  Statistics  as  to  Number  of  Apprentices 


\> 


ALMOST  fifteen  years  ago  George  M.  Basford,  then 
editor  of  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Jour- 
nal, made  his  memorable  address  before  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  vital  necessit>'  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  of  giving 
immediate  attention  to  the  selection,  preparation  and  training 
of  men  for  railroad  service.  The  American  Engineer  and 
Railroad  Journal  and  its  successor,  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer,  have  consistently  emphasized  Mr.  Basford's 
recommendations,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  all  these 

What  has  been  the  net  result,  so  far  as  the  mechanical 
departments  of  our  railroads  are  concerned?  We  are  ashamed 
to  have  to  admit  that  very  little  has  been  accomplished. 
Whether  it  be  because  Mr.  Basford  was  too  far  ahead  of  his 
time,  whether  because  of  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Basford's  followers  and  the  technical  press  in  presenting  the 
matter  to  the  railroads,  whether  it  be  a  lack  of  vision  and 
executive  abilitv  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  managers,  or 
whether  it  be  a 'combination  of  all  of  these  things,  the  results 
in  the  railroad  field  have  been  truly  disappointing.  Men  in 
other  industries  have  been  quicker  to  adopt  Mr.  Basford  s 
suggestions  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  his  suggestions  have 
had  a  big  influence  on  the  development  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Corporation  Schools  and  the  speeding  up  of  ap- 
prentice training  in  the  industrial  field. 

No  one  has  accused  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  of  being  wildly  enthusiastic  about 
the  extension  of  apprentice  training.  Why  should  it  be.  If 
when  the  Railroad  Administration  took  over  the  control  of 
the  railroads  it  had  had  behind  it  10  or  12  years  of  real 
apprentice  training  its  task  would  have  been  much  easier. 
The  railroads  had  never  given  the  matter  any  serious  atten- 
tion (except  in  a  few  isolated  spots);  why  should  it  do  so? 
Moreover,  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  proper  selection 
preparation  and  training  of  employees  are  not  foolish  enough 
Jo  promise  immediate  results-and  immediate  results  were 
what  the  Railroad  Administration  had  to  have. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  Mr.  McManamy  has  compiled 
complete  data  as  to  the  number  of  workmen,  helpers  and 
appr^entices  in  each  craft  on  all  the  roads  under  federol  con- 
trol. This  data  is  given  in  full  in  the  accompany mg  tables^ 
It  doe.  not  give  us  any  particular  pleasure  to  publish  it  We 
dislike  to  have  to  show  up  a  condition  which,  to  say  the  least 
dis  not  reflect  any  credit  upon  the  railroad  mechanical 
d^ar^ents  of  the  United  States.  We  pride  ourselves  on 
leading  the  worid  with  our  wonderful  railroads  and  our 
efficient  methods.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  do  not  compare  more 
frvorablv  with  foreign  roads  when  it  comes  to  the  selection, 
prirratL  and  training  of  employees.  It  is  strange  that  we 
have  so  little  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  human 
factor  in  our  railroad  operations. 

The  figures  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  of  course  tell 
only  part^f  the  stor^^  bad  as  it  is.     If  as  concrete  a  picture 

.L  hP  nresented  of  the  methods  of  instruction  of  appren- 
Se'onXrffe'^^^^^^  the  shock  would  be  still  greater^ 

A  few-a  very  few-roads  have  gone  at  the  problem  in  a 
big  wav,  but^he  great  majority  have  Just  played  with  the 
t^sk  and  have  hardly  touched  the  edges  of  the  job. 

OrganizTlabor  has  the  reputation  of  keeping  down  the 
percentage  of  apprentices.  Has  it?  It  seems  more  than 
passing  Sange  that  those  sections  of  the  country  where  shop 
K  wasso  highlv  organized  in  pre-war  days  should  show 


up  so  well  in  comparison  with  other  sections.  It  surely  looks 
as  if  the  railroad  shop  managements  should  be  held  to  their 
accountability  in  restricting  the  number  of  apprentices.  If 
the  figures  as  to  machinist  apprentices  do  not  bother  you,  run 
your  eyes  along  the  line  to  the  other  crafts.  Do  not  hurriedly 
jump  over  the  carmen. 

But  why  comment  further  ?  The  figures  tell  the  dismal  story 
plainly  enough.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
some  other  governmental  agency  should  step  in  and  take  a 
hand  in  the  matter  by  ordering  improvements  to  be  made 
there  would  be  an  awful  howl — but  what  are  the  railroads 
doing  to  make  good  ? 

In  June,  1905,  Mr.  Basford  closed  his  address  with  these 
words:  "Are  we  a  nation  so  enveloped  in  a  cloak  of  progress 
that  we  cannot  see  the  future?"  Since  1905  hundreds  of  our 
big  industrial  companies  have  met  this  challenge  by  inaugu- 
rating modem  up-to-date  methods  for  training  their  men. 
Ought  we  not  today  ask  this  question:  "Are  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  so  sound  asleep  as  to  the  importance  of 
training  and  developing  the  human  factor  that  they  will  fail 

to  make  good  in  the  future?" 

♦     *     * 

Assume  for  a  moment  that  the  railroads  generally  did 
awaken  to  their  full  responsibilities  and  really  did  inaugu- 
rate modern  up-to-date  apprentice  systems,  would  that  be 
sufficient?  No!  To  make  these  measures  fully  effective — 
and  we,  of  course,  assume  that  they  would  be  accompanied 
by  steps  to  insure  the  proper  selection  of  boys  and  young 
men — it  will  be  necessary  to  take  measures  to  study  critically 
the  disposition,  ability  and  performance  of  each  individual 
in  the  organization  so  that  the  men  may  be  assigned  to  those 
tasks  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  and  in  order  that  promo- 
tions may  be  made  intelligently  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  organization  as  a  whole. 

We  subject  the  most  ordinary  materials  that  we  use  on 
railroads  to  all  sorts  of  tests,  even  resorting  to  the  compound 
microscope  and  to  micro-photographs.  But  what  about  the 
most  vital  factor  in  railroad  or  industrial  organization — the 
human  factor?  Why  is  John  Smith  assigned  to  lathe  work? 
Is  it  because  he  is  better  fitted  for  that  particular  work  than 
for  other  tasks,  or  is  it  purely  accidental?  Why  was  Bill 
Jones  made  gang  boss  or  foreman?  Is  it  because  he  had  been 
subjected  to  critical  study  over  an  extended  period,  or  is  it 
because  he  happened  to  be  in  favor,  or  particularly  prominent, 
at  the  time  the  appointment  was  made? 

If  the  wrong  man  is  promoted  how  much  damage  is  done? 
In  the  ranks  Bill  Jones  was  an  individual.  As  a  foreman 
his  inefficiency  may  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  men  un- 
der his  direction.  Moreover,  other  men,  realizing  that  he  i& 
a  misfit,  feel  that  merit  is  not  recognized  and  lose  any  am- 
bition to  strive  to  so  perfect  themselves  as  to  be  available  for 
promotion.  They  reason  that  the  chances  of  being  hit  by 
promotion  by  "the  hit  and  miss"  method  of  selection  are 
about  the  same  as  being  hit  by  lightning.  Because  promo- 
tions are  not  made  by  scientific,  accurate  means  and  because 
no  standards  of  measurement  are  set,  they  lose  interest  or, 
if  they  do  believe  in  lightning  rods,  take  such  peculiar 
measures  as  they  think  will  give  the  best  results  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  that  peculiar  and  uncertain  element. 

It  is  too  bad,  for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  so 
simple  and  easy,  and  so  well  worth  while,  if  we  would  only 
awaken  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
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SLIDING   HEAD   DRILLING   MACHINE 

An  upright  sliding  head  drilling  machine  built  by  the 
Sibley  Machine  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  includes  several 
new  features  not  found  in  preceding  types.  The  machine  as 
now  being  b^ih  has  a  swing  of  24  in.  and  the  25-in.  vertical 
adjustmentfof  the  head  makes  it  possible  to  drill  work  held 


elusive  feature  of  this  machine.  These  bearings  are  easily 
interchangeable  and  their  use  insures  a  long  life  for  the 
bearings.  Attention  is  called  to  the  new  geared  feed  with  four 
changes  and  a  neutral  position.  The  feed  changes  are  ob- 
tained by  moving  a  knob  conveniently  located  in  the  center 
of  the  handwheel,  in  connection  with  a  sliding  spline,  four 
feeds  being  provided  for  each  spindle  speed.  The  initial 
drive  of  the  feed  shaft  is  from  the  top  cone  shaft  through 
spur  and  spiral  gears.  This  arrangement  is  ver\'  compact 
so  the  gears  can  be  completely  enclosed  and  run  in  an  oil 
bath.  The  steel  worm  which  meshes  with  the  large  w^orm 
gear  also  runs  in  an  oil  pocket. 

The  adjustable  automatic  stop  of  new  design  is  quick  and 
positive  in  action.   Hand  feed  and  quick  return  of  the  spindle 


Slldlng-Head  Drilling  Machine  With  the  Cast  Bearings 

in  large  jigs.  Positive  geared  feeds  are  provided  and  both 
speeds  and  feeds  are  selective  and  have  a  wide  range.  To 
insure  strength  and  rigidity  for  heavy  duty  the  base  of  the 
drill  is  well  ribbed  and  braced.  Increased  length  of  bearings 
on  the  head  and  the  arm  and  substantial  table  support  give 
added  strength  and  accuracy.  A  weight  to  counterbalance 
the  head  and  the  spindle  is  supported  inside  the  column  by 
a  Diamond  chain  operating  over  large  diameter  sheaves.  All 
gears  are  enclosed  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  operator  and  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  three-legged  spider,  at 
belt  guards  can  be  furnished  if  desired.  the  right  of  the  feed  box.   Special  attention  has  been  given  to 

The  fitting  of  all  drive  shaft  bearings  with  die-cast  split     the  oiling  of  the  machine.    All  bearings  are  equipped  with 
bushings  made  of  anti-friction  metal  is  stated  to  be  an  ex-     oil  cups,  grooves  and  channels,  which  insure  a  proper  dis- 


Four  Feed  Changes  are  Obtained  Through  the  Feed  Gears 

and    Spline 
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tribution  of  oil  to  the  vital  points.  All  feed  gears  in  the  feed 
case  are  completely  enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  A  positive  geared 
tapping  attachment,  geared  or  belted  motor  drive,  round  or 
square  table  with  T-slots  and  oil  pocket,  oil  pump  outfit  com- 
plete and  quarterturn  countershaft  can  be  furnished  as  special 
equipment  with  this  machine.  The  total  height  of  the  drill  is 
94  in.  and  the  maximum  distance  from  the  spindle  to  the 
table  and  base  are  35^^  in.  and  523^2  in.,  respectively,  while 
the  head  and  the  table  have  a  traverse  on  the  column  of  25  in. 
and  13  in.,  respectively. 


GEARED  HEAD  LATHE 

The  patented  geared  head  lathe  illustrated  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Cincinnati  Lathe  &  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  is  arranged  for  single-pulley  belt  drive,  directly 
from  a  line  shaft.  The  lathe  may  be  arranged  for  direct 
motor  drive  by  mounting  the  motor  on  the  headstock  or  in  the 
rear  of  the  cabinet  leg.  In  this  case  the  drive  is  through 
belting,  silent  chains  or  gearing.  Variations  in  speed  are 
obtained  in  the  head,  therefore  only  constant  speed  motors 
are  required.  Twelve  mechanical  speed  changes  in  geomet- 
rical progression  are  secured  on  these  lathes  by  means  of 
sliding  gears.  The  movement  of  the  gears  is  controlled  by 
three  shifting  levers,  and  their  operation  and  use  is  plainly 
indicated.  The  levers  and  gearing  are  so  arranged  that  they 
will  not  lock  while  operating,  and  any  lever  may  be  shifted 
without  interfering  with  the  others. 

The  index  plates  are  simple  and  easily  read,  so  that  the 


UMIT  SCREW  PITCH  GAGE 

In  the  past  many  screw  pitch  gages  have  been  made  with 
no  tolerance  and  a  normal  lead  only.  A  new  development 
in  these  gages  which  adds  to  their  usefulness  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.  As  indicated,  two  additional  surfaces  are 
provided  on  the  reverse  side,  one  of  which  is  cut  with  a 
lead  .002  in.  long  and  the  other  .002  in.  short,  thus  making 
a  limit  gage.  When  the  old  style  of  gage  was  laid  in  the 
thread  of  a  screw  it  was  possible  to  check  the  lead  on  the 
screw,  but  in  case  the  lead  was  not  correct,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  how  much  of  an  error  existed. 

Many  tool  room  foremen  favor  a  type  of  plug  gage  which 
unfortunately  has  the  same  disadvantages  mentioned  above 
and  in  addition  is  susceptible  to  inaccuracies  due  to  wear  and 
is  a  time  consumer  in  use. 

With  the  new  style  gage  illustrated,  if  the  thread  to  be 


Greenfield  Limit  Screw  Pitch  Gage 

tested  is  not  normal  it  can  be  determined  readily  whether 
the  thread  is  longer  or  shorter  than  the  limit  portion  of 
the  gage,  or  whether  the  error  is  between  these  limits.  The 
{:;ages  are  made  for  the  present  to  control  lead  limits  of  plus 


Geared    Head    Lathe    Manufactured    by    the    Cincinnati    Lathe    &    Tool    Company 


most  inexperienced  operator  will  have  no  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing any  speed  or  feed  desired.  The  spindle  may  be  stopped 
by  the  usual  control  lever  on  the  right  of  the  apron. 

The  design  of  this  lathe  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  line 
of  lathes  manufactured  by  the  Cincinnati  Lathe  &  Tool 
Company,  except  that  the  method  of  driving  the  spindle 
through  the  gears  makes  the  lathe  rather  more  adaptable 
to  manufacturing  work  than  to  tool  work.  Abundant  power 
is  provided  to  drive  the  lathes  under  heavy  cuts,  and  the 
easy  and  quick  manipulation  of  operating  levers  has  also 
been  provided  for.  The  latter  can  be  provided  with  a 
hexagon  turret  if  desired. 


and  minus  .002  in.,  which  is  the  most  generally  used  lead 
limit.  Eventually  it  is  intended  to  supply  gages  with  toler- 
ances of  .001,  .003  and  .004  in.  for  both  long  and  short 
lead. 

When  using  the  ga'jes  it  is  essential  that  the  work  being 
tested,  as  well  as  the  gage,  is  clean  in  the  thread  and  that 
the  gage  is  held  m  the  screw  in  a  position  parallel  to  the 
axis.  In  testing  the  thread  with  this  gage  the  work  should 
be  held  up  to  the  eye  in  front  of  a  bright  light,  so  that  the 
resulting  error  in  lead  can  be  detected  easily.  The  gage 
is  manufactured  by  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 
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MARTIN  TOOL  HOLDER 

The  tool  holder  illustrated,  has  been  designed  for  use 
with  broken  and  worn  high  speed  steel  drills  and  tool  bits, 
and  is  manufactured  by  the  Martin  Tool  Holder  Company, 
Jackson,  Tenn.  The  body  of  the  holder  is  made  of  tool 
steel,  and  will  last  practically  indefinitely.  The  cutting 
edge  of  the  tool,  being  made  of  broken  high  speed  steel 
drills,  reamers,  etc.,  will  stand  up  under  heavy  cuts,  and  there 
is  a  saving  of  expensive  high  speed  steel  scrap,  which  would 


Front  view  of    Ryerson-Conradson    Nc.   3    Plain    Miller 


Otherwise  be  of  no  value  save  for  the  expensive  operations  of 
remelting  and  reforging. 

The  method  of  holding  and  grinding  the  tool  bit  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  either  round  or  square  bits 
can  be  utilized.     It  is  claimed  that  this  form  of  tool  holder 


Tool  Holder  Designed  for  Use  With  Broken  High  Speed  Steel  Drills 

and   Tool    Bits 

i!'  capable  of  taking  cuts  limited  only  by  the  power  of  the 
machine. 

Martin  tool  holders  are  made  in  all  standard  sizes,  and 
the  absence  of  large  bosses  or  set  screws,  saves  much  of  the 
operator's  time  previously  spent  in  handling,  grindinc  and 
caanging  heavy  solid  tools.  The  resulting  economy  is  ob- 
vious. 


HIGH  POWER  MILLING  MACHINE 

The  milling  machine,  designed  for  high  production,  ii 
now  recognized  as  a  more  or  less  universal  tool,  and  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  range  of  work  that  can 
be  performed  on  it.  Great  power,  rigidity,  convenience  of 
operation  and  adaptability  to  light  or  heavy  manufacturing 
or  jobbing  work  is  provided  for  in  the  new  No.  3  plain  mill- 
ing machine  recently  placed  on  the  market  by  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago.     The  most  striking  feature  in  the 

design  of  this  machine  lies  in  the 
application  of  the  helical  drive. 
When  this  form  of  drive  is  used 
the  constant  turning  power  af)- 
plied  to  the  milling  cutter  not  only 
insures  a  better  grade  of  work, 
but  increases  the  life  of  the  cut- 
ter. The  objection  to  helical 
drive  gearing  in  the  past  has  been 
the  inability  to  secure  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  range  of  speeds  for 
a  commercial  machine,  but  this 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  in  the 
machine  illustrated. 

The  column  is  a  rigid  casting, 
thoroughly  ribbed  internally  and 
cast  integral  with  the  base.  The 
face  of  the  column  is  extended 
above  the  over-arm,  thus  afford- 
ing a  verj'  thorough  support  for 
special  fixtures.  The  heavy  type 
vertical  milling  attachment  with 
this  solid  backing  is  capable  of 
taking  as  heavy  a  cut  as  the  main 
spindle.  The  knee  is  heavy  and 
deep,  absorbing  vibration  due  to 
heavy  cuts.  The  bearing  surface 
l)etween  the  knee  and  the  column 
is  greatly  increased  by  extending 
the  back  of  the  knee  up  to  a  point 
nearly  level  with  the  top  of 
the  table.  The  elevating  screw 
telescopes  the  knee,  and  is  lo- 
cated at  its  center  of  gravity 
to  avoid  all  binding  action  when 
raising  or  lowering.  The  hand- 
wheel  controling  longitudinal  table  travel  extends  diag(mally 
from  the  side  of  the  saddle.  The  spindle  is  of  .60  carbon 
steel,  accurately  ground  and  runs  in  phosphor  bronze  bear- 
ings, which  are  adjustable  for  wear.  The  base  plate  is 
forged  integral  with  the  spindle  and  is  arranged  with  two 
large  keys  for  driving  face  mills  and  arbors.  Twelve  spin- 
dle speeds  are  available,  ranging  from  17  to  290  r.p.m.  in 
practically  gec«netrical  progression.  The  driving  pulley  is 
of  the  conical  frictioix  clutch  type  and  means  are  provided 
to  automatically  apply  a  brake  to  the  shaft  as  soon  as  the 
chitch  is  disengaged. 

The  feed  drive  is  positive  from  the  primar}-  shaft  by 
means  of  a  chain  and  sprocket.  Eight  changes  are  provided, 
ranging  from  .6  in.  to  22.3  in.  per  minute.  Each  feed  screw 
is  provided  with  a  graduated  dial  reading  to  thousandths 
of  an  inch  and  readily  set  back  to  zero.  All  feeds  are 
equipped  with  six  trips  and  the  table  can  be  stopped  at 
any  desired  position  along  its  travel. 

The  vertical  milling  attachment  illustrated  is  made  in 
three  sizes,  and  clamped  to  the  column  dove-tail,  no  de- 
pendence being  placed  on  the  over-arm.  The  heavy  pattern 
type  has  the  same  diameter  spindle  and  the  same  bronze 
bearing  as  the  main  spindle.  The  taper  hole  face  plate 
and  driving  keys  also  are  the  same,  permitting  as  heavy  a 
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cut  to  be  taken  as  on  the  horizontal  spindle.  This  is  a 
particularly  important  feature.  The  drive  is  effected  by  a 
large  aluminum  bronze  gear,  bolted  to  the  face  plate  of 
the  main  spindle  and  driven  by  the  cross  key.  In  return  it 
engages  a  steel  gear  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  driving  the  ver- 
tical spindle  through  a  set  of  bevel  gears.     This  allows  the 


Vertical    Milling    Attachment    of    Semi-Universal    Type 

spindle  to  be  set  at  any  angle  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
column.    A  draw  bolt  is  furnished. 

The  longitudinal  movement  of  the  table  is  35  in.,  with  a 
cross  movement  of  14-; »  in.  and  vertical  movement  of  20  in. 
The  machine  is  driven  at  a  constant  pulley  .Sf)eed  of  600 
r.p.m.,  requiring  a  motor  of  from  S  to  lyz  rated  horsepower. 


MEDIUM  SIZED  BORING  MILLS 

With  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of  a  boring  mill  to 
take  heavy  cuts  on  medium  and  small  sized  work,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Planer  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  recently 
added  to  its  line  of  boring  mills  a  new  machine  built  in 
42  in.  and  48  in.  sizes,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. These  are  high  production  machines,  built  to  .take 
heavy  cuts  at  high  speed.  They  have  a  capacity  of  two 
inches  over  the  rated  size,  and  take  39  in.  under  the  tool 
holder. 

The  table  is  driven  by  a  large,  accurately  planed  bevel 
gear.  The  large  bevel  pinion  which  meshes  into  it  has  a 
double  bearing  in  the  bed,  thus  insuring  smooth  motion  of 
the  table.  Among  other  advantages  may  be  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  spindle  and  track,  and  also  all  bearings  in  the 
speed  box,  are  oiled  by  forced  lubrication.  The  bed  is  re- 
inforced by  heavy  I-beam  ribs  and  is  bored  out  and  bushed 
for  all  revolving  parts.  No  pit  is  necessary  for  the  driving 
mechanism.  All  gears  in  the  feed  and  speed  boxes  are  made 
of  steel,  and  the  enclosed  feed  boxes  are  provided  with  direct 
reading  feeds.  Rapid  power  traverse  of  the  head  is  pro- 
vided in  each  direction,  and  the  traverse  handle  is  adjustable 
to  suit  the  operator.  As  a  safety  feature,  the  crank  handle 
cannot  be  engaged  when  the  rapid  power  traverse  is  used. 
Sensitive  adjustments  are  provided   for  both  heads.     The 


housings  are  of  box  type  construction  and  extend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bed.  They  are  held  in  alinement  with  the  bed 
by  a  tongue  and  grove.  All  gearing  is  completely  covered 
and  the  steel  feed  racks  have  teeth  cut  the  entire  length. 

The  travel  of  the  tool  bar  is  27  in.  Eight  feeds  are  pro- 
vided, ranging  from  1/40  in.  to  ^^  in.,  and  the  range  of 
table  speeds  is  from  2.45  to  59.2  for  the  42-in.  size,  and 
2.1  to  50.5  for  the  48-in.  size.  A  10-hp.  motor  is  required 
to  drive  either  of  these  boring  mills,  and  if  direct  current  is 
available,  a  2  to  1  variable  speed  motor,  not  exceeding  500 
to  1,000  r.  p.  m.  is  recommended.  For  variable  speed 
motor  drive,  the  cone  pulleys  are  omitted  and  a  single  belt 
drive  used  instead.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  top  of  the 
arch  and  coupled  directly  to  the  driving  shaft,  as  shown  in 


Cincinnati    Boring   Mill    Built   In  42-ln.  and  48-ln.   Sizes 

the  illustration.  Boring  mills  of  this  type  can  be  equipped 
with  countershaft  drive  and  a  belt  shifter,  if  desired.  They 
can  also  be  furnished  with  a  constant  speed  motor  on  the 
arch,  in  place  of  the  tight  and  loose  pulleys. 

Ease  of  manipulation  and  the  proper  placing  of  all  con- 
trol handles  has  been  constantly  kept  in  mind  in  the  design 
of  these  42-in.  and  48-in.  boring  mills,  and  all  unnecessary 
steps  around  the  machine  have  been  eliminated. 


LAVOIE  AIR  CHUCK 

About  four  years  ago  an  air  chuck  was  developed  in  a 
large  manufacturing  plant  which  was  producing  war  ma- 
terial, and  was  the  means  of  turning  out  a  large  production 
of  small  lathe  work.  This  air  chuck  proved  so  satisfactory 
in  operation  that  steps  were  taken  to  commercialize  it,  and 
it  is  now  being  manufactured  by  the  Frontier  Chuck  & 
Tool  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  While  this  chuck  has  been 
manufactured  for  only  about  six  months,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  new  and  untried  tool.  It  is  a  new  departure  in  air  chuck-, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  component  parts  are  all  embodie'l 
in  one  unit. 

The   chuck   cylinder   and   piston   is   an   assembled   unit, 
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mounted  on  a  chuck  base  plate,  which  is  attached  to  the 
spindle  in  the  same  manner  as  with  an  ordinary  chuck.  This 
feature  greatly  simplifies  the  application.  The  single  unit 
is  of  such  size  as  to  insure  rigidity  and  strength  and  because 
there  is  but  one  packing,  the  usual  complications  found  in 
this  class  of  equipment  are  eliminated.  It  is  stated  that 
the  lever  and  wedge  which  control  the  action  of  the  jaw 
embodies  a  positive  clamping  action,  which  is  original  with 
the  Lavoie  chuck.  Due  to  its  simplicity,  the  chuck  may  be 
expected  to  give  satisfactory  service  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  packing  used  in  the  Lavoie  chuck  is  of  the 
cup  leather  type,  and  is  applied  to  the  piston  by  means  of 
a  ring  and  screws  of  such  size  as  to  insure  saving  of  time 
on  renewals. 

The  chuck  is  made  in  five  sizes,  varying  from  Syz  in.  to 
18  in.,  the  length  of  the  chuck  from  the  spindle  end  to  the 
face  ranging  from  6^  in.  to  5^4  in.  Six  types  of  jaws 
are  provided,  varying  from  universal  solid  manufacturing 
jaws  to  combination  three-step   jaws    for   general  chucking 


be  immediately  brought  into  place  and  production  will  not 
be  interrupted. 

The  Fulflo  pump  illustrated  is  a  complete,  self-contained 
system,  requiring  nothing  but  attaching  the  motor  cord  to 
the  lamp  socket.  The  total  height  from  the  floor  is  only 
14  in.,  which  permits  its  being  rolled  under  any  ordinary 
lathe,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Provision  is  made  for 
attaching  additional  splash  boards  when  required.  The 
pump  and    motor    are    completely  covered,   thus   affording 


Air  Chuck  Manufactured  by  the  Frontier  Chuck  and  Tool  Company 

work  and  combination  solid  or  detachable  manufacturing 
jaws.  An  air  box  is  used  in  connection  with  the  Lavoie 
air  chuck,  and  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  air  pipe  line 
can  revolve  with  the  spindle.  The  operating  valve  is  a 
three-way  cock,  lever  operated.  One  opening  connects  with 
the  air  supply,  the  second  with  the  cylinder,  and  the  third 
with  the  jaws.  By  the  use  of  this  valve  only  one  pipe  line 
is  required. 


PORTABLE  LUBRICATING  UNIT 

The  general  design  of  a  compact  lubricating  unit,  manu- 
factured by  the  Fulflo  Pump  Company,  Blanchester,  Ohio, 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  portable  unit  was  designed 
to  fill  the  demand  for  a  compact,  inexpensive  cutting  tool 
lubrication  system  that  could  be  quickly  applied  to  any 
machine  tool  in  the  shop.  Many  machine  shop  tools  are 
not  equipped  with  a  pan  and  pump,  because  they  are  used 
mostly  for  working  on  grey  iron,  but  occasionally  the  ma- 
chine may  be  used  on  malleable  iron  or  steel,  in  which  case 
a  coolant  is  essential  for  the  best  results.  In  such  cases,  the 
portable  unit  illustrated  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
It  may  also  be  used  on  machines  already  provided  with  a 
coolant  system,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  is  out  of 
order.     In  this  emergency  the  portable  system  shown  can 
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Fulflo   Portable    Lubricating    Unit   Used   with   Turret   Lathe 

ample  protection  from  both  liquids  and  dust.  The  outfit 
can  be  used  on  grinding  machines  as  well  as  on  lathes, 
milling  machines,  drill  presses,  gear  cutters,  etc.  There 
is  only  one  moving  part  in  the  pump;  namely,  the  impeller, 
which  has  no  metal  contact,  and  therefore  cannot  wear  out 
quickly.  It  is  packed  with  metallic  packing  whi.ch  will 
not  cut  the  shaft.  The  bearings  are  well  lubricated,  and 
since  the  shaft  is  hardened  and  ground,  long,  continued 
service  may  be  expected. 


MULTI  GRADUATED  PRECISION  GRINDER 

It  has  been  difficult  in  the  past  to  machine  screw  thread 
surfaces  with  the  same  accuracy  obtained  in  machining 
cylindrical,  flat  or  spherical  surfaces.  On  account  of  this 
fact,  it  has  been  hard  to  make  master  thread  gages  and  the 
machine  illustrated  was  designed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Manufacturing  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  It  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any 
machine  tool  and  is  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  work,  par- 
ticularly thread  grinding  on  lathes.  The  model  C  grinder 
illustrated  is  a  right-hand  attachment  for  use  in  front  of 
the  lathe  center.  Attention  is  called  to  the  new  style  of 
wheel  trueing  arm,  which  is  now  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  grinder  in  such  a  way  that  the  thread  angle  is  dressed 
on  the  wheel  on  a  plane  with  the  axis  of  the  work  centers, 
thus  insuring  a  perfectly  formed  thread.  This  model  also 
has  a  positioning  pin  for  quickly  locating  the  angle  for 
V.  U.  S.  and  Whitworth  threads. 

The  grinding  spindles  are  carried  in  five  precision  ball 
bearings  adjustable  for  radial  wear  and  end  thrust  play. 
They  are  protected   from  abrasive  dust  by  felt-lined  steel 
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cut  to  \)C   taken   a^   on   the  hori/untal   spindle.      This   is   a      hou-ings   are   of   box   type   construction   and   extend   to'tiie 
particularly  important  feature.     The  drive  is  effected  by  a      bottom  of  the  bed.     They  are  held  in  alinement  with  the  bed 
large   aluminum   l)ronze   gear,   bolted    to   the    face   plate   of      by  a  tongue  and  grove.     All  gearing  is  comjjletely  covered 
the  main  spindle  and  driven  by  the  cross  key.     In  return  it     and  the  steel  feed  racks  have  teeth  cut  the  entire  length, 
engages  a  steel  gear  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  driving  the  ver-  The  travel  of  the  tool  bar  is  27  in.     Eight  feeds  are  pro- 

tical  spindle  through  a  set  of  bevel  gears.     This  allows  the      vided.   ranging  from  1/40  in.  to  ^2   in.,  and  the  range    f 

table  speetis  is  from  2.45  to  5^.2  for  the  42-in.  size,  ai;ii 
2.1  to  50.5  for  the  4S-in.  size.  A  lO-hp.  motor  is  requir  1 
to  drive  either  of  tlie-e  boring  mills,  and  if  direct  current  > 
available,  a  2  to  1  variable  speed  motor,  not  exceeding  500 
to  1,000  r.  p.  m.  is  recommended.  For  variable  spc  d 
motftr  drive,  the  lone  ])ulleys  are  (initteil  and  a  >ingle  b-- it 
drive  used  instead.  The  motor  is  mounted  (jn  top  of  ti:e 
arch  and  C()Uj)led  directl)   to  the  driving  shaft,  as  shown  in 


Vertical    Milling    Attachment    of    Semi-Universal    Type 

spindle  to  Ix'  sft  at   any  angle   parallel   to  the   face   of  the 
column.     A  draw  bolt  is  furnished. 

The  longitudinal  movement  of  the  table  is  35  in.,  with  a 
cross  movement  of  14?s  in.  and  vertical  movement  of  20  in. 
The  machine  is  driven  at  a  constant  pulley  speed  of  600 
r.p.m.,  requiring  a  motor  of  from  5  to  7^'j  rated  horsepower. 


::v;^^^^^>^  M  SIZED  BORING  MILLS     ■ 

With   an   appreciation   of   the  nciYl   of   a   boring   mill   to 
take  lieav}-  cut^  <jn  medium  and  -mall  -i/id  work,  :lie  Cin- 
cinnati   i'lancr    Company,    Cincinnati,    Ohio,    has    recently 
added  to  its  line  of  boring  mills  a  new  machine  built   in 
.42  in.  and  48  in; " sizc.^.  One  of  which  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tnition.     These  are  high  production  machines,  built  to  take 
heavv   cuts   at    high   sjKed.       I  luy   liavt-   a    c.i|tai  it\    of   two 
inches  over  tlie  rated  size,  and  take  39   in.   under  the  tool 
holder.  ■.'■■:.■  '..■:' i'::--'-/.  ■..-.'''.^ r\_''  ■■''■'■  "'■.:■':•"■•:•.     .■'.  .■■'-,'_ 
:  .  Tlie  table  is  driven  by  a  large,  accurately  planed  bevel 
gear.     The  large  bevel  pinion  whi(h  meshes  into  it  has  a 
doul)le  bearing  in  the  bed,  thus  in-uring  smooth  motion  of 
•  the  table.     Among  other  advantages  may  be  mintioned  the 
fact  that  the  spindle  and  track,  and  also  all  t»earings  in  the 
speed  l)Ox.  are  oiled  by  forced  lubrication.     The  l)ed  is  re- 
infoned  bv  lieav\-  I-beam  ribs  and  is  bonil  out  and  bushed 
for  all  revolving  part-.     No  pit  i-  necessar}-  for  the  driving 
■  mechanism.    All  gears  in  the  feed  and  speed  boxes  are  made 
'of  steel,  and  the  enclosed  feed  boxes  are  provided  with  direct 
reading  feeds.     Rapid   jiover  traverse  of  the  luad   is  pro- 
vided in  each  direction,  and  the  traverse  handle  is  adjustable 
to  suit  the  operator.     As  a  safety  feature,  the  crank  handle 
.cannot  l)e  engaged  wheii  the  rapid  power  traverse  is  used. 
.-Sensitive   ad ju.-tments;.:  are   provided    for   both   heads.      The 


.    '         Cincinnati    Boring    Mill    Built    in    42-ln.    and    48-in.    Sizes   ^ 

liu  illu.-iration.  lioring  mills  of  this  type  can  be  equipped 
u  itli  counter.-haft  drive  and  a  belt  shifter,  if  desired.  Th.  - 
can  also  be  furnished  with  a  constant  speed  motor  on  the 
arch,  in  j)lace  of  the  tight  and  loose  pulleys. 

iCase  of  m.mipulation  and  the  proj)er  placing  of  all  con- 
trol handles  has  been  uinstantly  kei)t  in  mind  in  the  design 
of  these  42-in.  and  48-in.  boring  mills,  and  all  unnecessary 
steps  anjund  tlu  macliiiu-  have  been  eliminated. 

^^^  '::;•:;      LAVOIE  AIR  CHUCK       /     .   '  •  :^ 

:\bout    four   \iar-   ago  an   air  diuck   was  deVelo{)ed   in    '• 
large   manufacturing   plant    which   was   ])roducing   war  m- 
terial,  and  wa>  the  means  of  turning  out  a  large  producti<  > 
of  small  lathe  work.  This  air  chuck  j)roved  so  satisfactc 
in  operation  that  steps  were  taken  to  commercialize  it,  an  1 
it  is  now  being  manufactured   by  the    Frontier    Chuck    •^^ 
Tool  Company,  Ikiflalo,  N.  V.     While  this  chuck  has  be^  ^ 
manufactured  for  only  about  six  months,  it  is  by  no  mear  • 
a  new  and  untried  tool.     It  is  a  new  dejiarture  in  air  chuck 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  component  parts  are  all  cmbodi« 
in  one  unit. 

The   chuck   cylinder   and   piston   is.  an   assembled   UH', 
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mounted  on  a  chuck  base  plate,  which  is  attached  to  the 
spindle  in  the  same  manner  as  with  an  ordinary  chuck.  This 
feature  greatly  simplifies  the  application.  Tlie  single  unit 
is  of  such  size  as  to  insure  rigidity  and  strength  and  because 
there  is  but  one  packing,  the  usual  complications  found  in 
this  class  of  equipment  are  eliminatc-d.  It  is  stated  that 
the  lever  and  wedge  which  control  the  action  of  the  jaw 
embodies  a  positive  clamping  action,  which  is  original  with 
the  Lavoie  chuck.  Due  to  its  simplicity,  the  chuck  may  be 
expected  to  give  satisfactory  service  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  packing  used  in  the  Lavoie  chuck  is  of  the 
cup  leather  type,  and  is  applied  to  tlie  piston  by  means  of 
a  ring  and  screws  of  .-uch  size  as  to  insure  saving  of  time 
on  renewals. 

Ihe  chu(  k  is  made  in  five  sizes,  varying  from  83j  in.  to 
18  in.,  the  length  of  the  chuck  from  the  spindle  end  to  the 
face  ranging  from  Ojs  in.  to  S^/i  in.  Six  t\jK's  of  jaws 
are  provided,  varying  from  universal  solid  manufacturing 
jaws  to  combination  three-step    jaws    for    general  chucking 


Air  Chuck  Manufactured   by  the  Frontier  Chuck  and  Tool  Company 

work  and  combination  solid  or  detachable  manufacturing 
jaws.  An  air  box  is  used  in  connection  with  the  Lavoie 
air  chuck,  and  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  air  pipe  line 
can  revolve  with  the  spindle.  The  o] crating  valve  is  a 
three- wa}'  cock,  lever  operated.  One  opening  connects  with 
the  air  supply,  the  second  with  the  cylinder,  and  the  third 
with  the  jaws,  liy  tlie  use  of  this  valve  only  one  pipe  line 
is  required.      ..'.■.: 


;•  <;r,    PORTABLE  LUBRICATING  UNIT  ;  ; 

The  general  design  of  a  comi)act  lubricating  unit,  manu- 
factured by  the  Fultlo  I'umji  ('()in|)any.  Hlanchester.  (^hio, 
is  sliown  in  the  illu-tration.  This  |)ortal)le  unit  was  iksigned 
to  fill  the  demand  for  a  compact,  inexpensive  cutting  tool 
lubrication  system  that  could  be  (juickly  ai)j)lied  to  any 
machine  tool  in  the  shoj).  Many  machine  shop  tools  are 
not  efjuipped  with  a  ))an  and  pump,  because  they  are  used 
mostly  for  working  on  grey  iron,  but  occasionally  the  ma- 
chine may  be  useil  On  malleable  iron  or  steel,  in  which  case 
a  coolant  is  essential  for  the  best  results.  In  such  cases,  the 
portable  unit  illu-trated  can  be  u-ed  to  goofi  advaiUage. 
It  may  also  be  u-ed  on  machines  already  ))rt)vided  with  a 
coolant  system,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  is  out  of 
order.      In  this  emergency  the  portable  system   shown  am 


be  immediately  brought  into  place  and  production  Yiill  not 
be  interrupted. 

The  I'ulllo  pump  illustrated  is  a  complete,  self-contained; 
system,  requiring  nothing  but  attaching  the  motor  cord  to 
the  lamp  socket.  The  total  height  from  the  floor  is  only  ■ 
14  in.,  which  permits  its  being  rolled  under  any  ordinary- 
lathe,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Provision  is  made  for. 
attaching  additional  splash  boards  when  required.  The/ 
pump  and    motor    are    comjiletely  covered,   thus   affording 
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Fulflo    Portable    Lubricating    Unit    Used    with    Turret    Lathe 

ample  protection  from  liOih  li<juids  and  dust.  'I'he  outfit 
can  be  used  on  grin<ling  machines  as  well  as  on  lathes,, 
milling  macliines,  drill  pre>ses,  gear  cutters,  etc.  There 
is  only  one  moving  part  in  the  pump;  namely,  the  impeller, 
which  has  no  metal  contact,  and  then-fore  cannot  wear  out 
quickly.  It  is  packed  with  metallic  packing  which  will 
not  cut  the  sliaft.  The  bearings  are  well  lubricated,  and 
since  the  ^haft  is  hardened  and  ground,  long,  continued 
ser\ice  may  be  expected. 


MULTI  GRADUATED  PRECISION  GRINDER         ■; 

It  has  l)een  difficult  in  the  ])ast  to  machine  screw  thre.ad       '. 
surfaces    with    the    same    accuracy  obtained  in  machining  •....;'; 
cylindrical,  flat  or  spherical  surfaces.     On  account  of  this'] 
fact,  it  has  been  hard  to  make  master  thread  gages  and  the 
machine  illustrated   was  designed    for  this   purf)Ose  by  the  . 
Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  ^lanufacturing  Company.  Phil-  .: 
adelphia,  Pa.     It  can    be    used    in  conjunction  with   any      • ' 
machine  tool  and  is  adaptable  to' a  variety  of  work,  par- 
ticularly ti+fcjMl  grinding  (!n   lathe>.       The  model  C  grinder 
illustratect-i^  a  right-hand   attachment   for  use  "in   front  of 
the  lathe  center,     .\ttention   is  called  to  tlie  new  style  of  v 
wheel   trueing   arm.  whi»li   is  now   attached   to  the  base  of 
the  grinder  in  sm  h  a  way  that  the  thread  angle  is  dressed 
on  the  wheel  on  a  plane  with  the  axis  of  the  work  centers, 
thus  insuring  a  perfectly  fonned  thread.     This  model  also     -r  ^ 
has  a   positioning  pin    for  quickly  locating  the  angle   for    :;..; 
V.  U.  S.  and  Whitworth  threads.    ' 

The  grinding  spindles  are  a\rried  in   five  precision  ball 
bearings   adjustable   for  radial  wear  and   end   thrust   play.  ->     . 
Tliey  are  protected   from  abrasive  dust  !>y  felt-lined  steel         ; 
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bushings.  The  spindle  housing,  carrying  these  ball  bearings 
is  provided  with  an  oil  reservoir,  insuring  continuous  lubri- 
cation. The  style  of  spindle  bearings  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  out  of  alinement,  as  in  the  case  of  solid 
bearings.     Vibration  and  chatter  are  eliminated  by  making 


automatically  keeps  it  at  the  proper  tension  to  prevent 
slipping,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  slack  enough  to  prevent 
loss  of  power  and  overheating.  The  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chine is  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  lathe  to  which  it  is 
attached. 


Model   C   Precision   Thread   Grinder 

the  base  and  spindle  housing  proportionately  massive  and 
of  solid  construction.  The  spindle  housing  fulcrums  in  a 
vertical  traverse  plate  and  is  indexed  with  graduations  for 
setting  to  any  angular  inclination  to  conform  to  the  helical 
angle  of  the  thread. 

The   machines   are   equipped    with    individual   motors   of 


COLD  SAW  CUTTING-OFF  MACHINE 

A  recent  development  in  cold  saw  machines  for  cutting  off 
large  ingots  and  heavy  forgings,  has  been  made  by  the  New- 
ton Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  This  cold 
saw  is  equipped  with  a  76-in.  diameter  inserted  tooth  saw 
blade,  which  has  a  capacity  for  cutting  24-in.  diameter 
stock  in  one  cut.  The  main  work  table  bolted  to  the  machine 
base  is  56  in.  long  in  the  direction  of  the  feed  of  the  saw 
and  48  in.  wide.  To  this  table  there  is  bolted  a  platen 
60  in.  long  by  56  in.  wide  by  12  in.  deep,  with  suitable 
T-slots.  On  this  platen  there  is  a  clamping  block  18  in. 
wide  at  the  base  and  12  in.  wide  at  the  top.  This  block 
is  in  line  with  the  top  of  the  main  table  referred  to  above. 
Two  V-blocks  are  fitted  to  the  main  work  table  and  one 
V-block  is  fitted  to  the  platen.  A  swivel  arch  clamp  is 
supplied  for  each  of  the  V-blocks,  and  these  are  so  arranged 
as  to  hold  work  32  in.  in  diameter. 

The  drive  of  the  machine  is  from  a  belt-connected  motor 
through  a  solid  bronze  worm  wheel  and  hardened  steel 
worm  fitted  with  roller  thrust  bearings.  A  spur  pinion  with 
teeth  cut  in  the  solid  shaft  transmits  the  power  to  the  spindle 
driving  gear.  The  feed  motion  is  taken  from  the  drive  shaft 
through  gears  to  the  oil-tight  feed  box  in  which  the  change 
gears  are  mounted  on  a  sliding  sleeve  controlled  by  latch 
levers  in  the  cover.  From  this  box  the  motion  is  transmitted 
to  the  saddle  feed  screw  through  a  feed  worm  and  worm 
wheel  which  is  positively  clutched. 

The  control  of  the  machine  is  from  the  rear.  The  for- 
ward feed  is  provided  with  an  automatic  stop,  and  the 
rapid  traverse  forward  and  back  also  has  an  automatic  stop. 
The  feed  and  rapid  traverse  mechanism    is    enclosed    with 
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Powerful  Cold   Saw  Cutting-Off   Machine   Designed  to   Use  76-in.    Diameter   Inserted  Tooth   Saw 


any  specified  voltage  and  either  direct  or  alternating  current 
may  be  used.  The  power  transmission  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  endless  belt  indicated,  which  has  a  three-point 
contact  with  both  the  driving  and  driven  pulleys,  and  then 
travels  over  a  compensating  two-pulley  arrangement,  which 


curtain  covers.  Positive  safety  release  is  provided  for  each 
extreme  position  of  the  traverse.  The  oil  and  chip  pan  is 
cast  on  the  base  and  drains  the  lubricant  back  to  the  reser- 
voir. A  loose  chip  pan  is  fitted  between  the  tables  for  drain- 
ing to  the  base  oil  pan. 
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The  Paducah,  Ky.,  roundhouse  and  shops  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  which  have  been  idle  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  are  to  reopen  on  March  1. 

Employees  killed  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
operated  by  the  government,  in  the  month  of  November,  1919, 
numbered  231  and  employees  injured  10,191,  as  compared 
with  359  killed  and  11,248  injured  in  November,  1918. 
These  are  the  totals  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  12,  issued  by  the 
Safet}-  Section,  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

Circular  263  of  the  Southwestern  regional  director  cites  a 
gasoline  fire  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $8,620,  due  to  the 
negligence  of  a  car  repairer  who  worked  on  a  leaky  tank  car 
with  an  open  flame  lantern,  in  violation  of  all  regulations. 
The  bulletin  emphasizes  the  importance  of  observing  all  rules 
governing  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other  danger- 
ous articles. 

The  Railroad  Administration  and  the  principal  railroad 
companies  have  adopted  the  plan  which  has  been  reported 
from  time  to  time  as  the  negotiations  have  progressed  for  the 
financing  of  the  equipment  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration in  1918  by  means  of  individual  equipment  trusts, 
payable  in  15  annual  instalments,  with  the  Guarant>'  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  as  trustee. 

An  abstract  from  the  Times'  Trade  Supplement  states  that 
the  Colombian  railways  are  at  present  in  great  need  of  new 
rolling  stock.  In  the  very  near  future  extensions  are  to  be 
made,  and  this  will  create  a  demand  for  locomotives,  coaches 
and  freight  cars.  There  will  also  be  a  large  demand  for  per- 
mnnent  way  materials  owing  to  the  reconstruction  of  large 
se(  tions  of  the  Colombian  railways. 

Because  of  the  very  disadvantageous  rate  of  exchange,  di- 
rectors of  several  of  the  English  railroads  have  issued  instruc- 
tions that  no  purchases  are  to  be  made  in  America  except 
where  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  the  same  products 
elsewhere.  Lines  are  being  drawn  more  closely  day  by  day 
against  purchases  in  America  by  the  railways  in  all  Euro- 
pean countries,  due  to  the  great  disparity  in  the  value  of 
money.  Furthermore,  the  railways  in  every  country  are  mak- 
ing, as  never  before,  every  attempt  to  make  purchases  within 
their  own  frontiers.  This  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  Eng- 
lish business,  which  relies  to  such  a  very  great  extent  on  its 
export  business  to  balance  the  necessary  imports. 


New  Fuel  for  French  Locomotives 

The  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  has  decided  to  adapt 
200  of  its  loccTOotives  to  crude  oil  or  Mazout.  The  modifi- 
cation is  expected  to  be  effected  at  the  rate  of  two  engines  a 
day.  Reserve  tanks  will  be  set  up  at  suitable  points  on  the 
system  to  hold  between  40  and  100  tons  of  fuel. 

The  plant  modifications  are  neither  difficult  nor  costly, 
being  simply  a  reservoir  in  place  of  the  coal  bunkers,  con- 
ducting tubes  to  the  burners  and  refractory  bricks  in  the  fire- 
box. 

At  an  official  test  held  at  Bercy  on  November  25,  the  lo- 
comotive drew  a  heavy  goods  train  on  approximately  half 
the  weight  of  fuel  which  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
work  if  coal  had  been  used.  There  is  practically  no  smoke 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  fuel  will  save  much  labor  in  the 
enginehouses. 


Investigation  of  Chilled-Iron  Car  Wheels 

It  has  been  noted  for  several  years  that  failures  of  chilled 
cast  iron  freight-car  wheels  occur  quite  frequently  at  the 
foot  of  long  and  steep  grades.  The  cause  of  such  failure  ap- 
pears to  be  the  heating  of  the  wheel  produced  by  the  pro- 
longed application  of  the  brake-shoes,  this  rise  in  tempera- 
ture causing  complicated  stresses  in  the  structure  of  the  wheel. 
The  stresses  thus  produced  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  crack- 
ing and  failure  and  in  all  probability  a  derailment  of  the 
car  under  which  the  wheel  is  placed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  temperatures  in  different 
portions  of  the  wheel,  after  prolonged  heating  of  the  rim, 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  instituted  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  temperature  measure- 
ments can  not  readily  be  made  upon  a  wheel  in  service,  and 
considerable  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  perfecting  a  labora- 
tory apparatus  capable  of  producing  conditions  analogous 
to  those  met  with  on  the  road. 


Australia  Manufacturing  Railway  Supplies 

Several  Australian  engineering  firms  have  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  railway  supplies,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
for  Railways,  James  Eraser,  of  New  South  Wales,  has  ex- 
pressed complete  satisfaction  with  the  local  products.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  give  preference  to  Australian 
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bushings.     The  spindle  housing,  currying  these  ball  Inarings  automatically   keeps    it    at    the    proper  tension   to  prevent 

is  provided  with  an  oil  rescrxoir,  insuring  continuous  lubri-  slipping,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  slack  enough  to  prevent 

cation.      The  style  of  spindle  bearings   precludes  the   jxis-  loss  of  power  and  overheating.     The  capacity  of  the  nia- 

sibility  of  getting  out  of  alinement,  as  in  the  case  of  solid  chine  is  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  lathe  to  which  it  is 

bearings.     Vibration  and  chatter  an-  eliminated  b\    making  attached.;..  .  ::.•;.  ':•■.■'..  -':■  :y  .  r  '■■'■:''■■■:>■  '■'■■■■C  ^^  ■:.'■:■.'-"■.:    , ',; 
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the  base  and  spindle  housing  proportionately  ma>-ive  and 
of  solid  construction.  The  spindle  housing  fulcrums  in  a 
vertical  traverse  plate  and  is  indexed  with  graduations  for 
setting  to  any  angular  inclination  to  conform  to  the  helical 
angle  of  the  thread. 

rill'    machines    are   ef|uippetl    with    individual    motors    of 


COLD  SAW  CUTTING-OFF  MACHINE 

A  recent  development  in  cold  saw  machines  for  cutting  oft 
large  ingots  and  heavy  forgings,  has  been  made  by  the  New- 
ton Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  This  cold 
saw  is  e(iuippetl  with  a  70-in.  diameter  inserted  t(K)th  saw 
blade,  which  has  a  capacity  for  cutting  J4-in.  diameter 
stock  in  one  cut.  The  main  work  table  Ijolied  to  the  machine- 
base  is  5o  in.  long  in  the  direction  of  the  i\'vd  of  the  saw 
and  4iS  in.  wide.  lo  this  table  there  is  bolted  a  platen 
()0  in.  long  by  5o  in.  wide  by  12  in.  deep,  with  suitable 
I'-lols.  (^n  this  platen  there  is  a  damping  block  IS  in. 
wide  at  the  base  and  12  in.  wide  at  the  top.  This  bloek 
is  in  line  with  the  top  of  the  main  talile  referred  to  above. 
I  U()  \'-l)l(»cks  are  fated  to  the  main  work  table  and  one 
\-l)l(Kk  is  fitted  to  the  platen.  A  swivel  arch  clamp  is 
supplied  for  each  of  the  V-blocks,  and  these  are  so  arranged 
as  to  hold  work  ,^2  in.  in  diameter. 

The  drive  of  the  machine  is  from  a  bilt-Miime*  ted  motor 
through  a  solid  l)ron/.e  worm  wheel  and  hardened  steel 
worm  fitted  with  roller  thrust  bearings.  A  s])ur  i)inion  with 
teeth  (Ut  in  the  .solid  shaft  transmits  the  jiuwer  to  the  spindle 
driving  gear.  The  ivvd  motion  is  taken  from  the  drive  shaft 
through  gears  to  the  oil-tight  fi-i'd  bo.\  in  wlii(  h  the  change 
.Hears  are  mounted  on  a  sliding  sleeve  nuitrolled  liy  latch 
levers  in  the  cover.  From  this  bo.x  the  motion  is  transmitted 
to  the  saddle  \\vd  scriu  through  a  ivid  worni  and  worm 
wheel  wliieh  is  positively  t  hitched. 

The  control  of  the  machine  is  from  the  rear.  Ihe  for- 
ward iv<:(.\  is  provitled  with  an  automatii  stop,  and  the 
rapid  traverse  forward  and  back  also  has  an  automatic  stop. 
The   iijcd  and   rapid  tr.iver^e  mei  hanism    i~    em  losed    with 


Powerful    Cold    Saw    Cuttlng-Off    Machine    Designed    to    Use  76-in.    Diameter    Inserted    Tooth    Saw 


an\  specified  voltage  and  either  direct  or  alternating  current 
may  be  used.  The  power  transmi.ssion  is  accomi)lished  by 
means  of  an  endless  belt  indicated,  which  has  a  three-point 
contact  with  both  the  driving  antl  driven  pulleys,  and  then 
travels  over, a  compensating  two-pulley  arrangement,  which 


lurtain  covers.  Positive  safety  release  is  provided  for  each 
extreme  jjosition  of  the  traverse.  The  oil  and  thip  pan  is 
cast  on  the  base  and  drains  the  lubricant  iuuk  to  the  reser- 
voir. .\  loose  chip  pan  is  tilted  between  the  tabic-  for  drain- 
ing to  the  base  oil  pan. 
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TIk-  Piulurali,    Ky..   rouiulhou.<'L'   and   shop*  of   the  Nash- 
villi-.  (Miattanooi^M   &  Sl  Louis,  which  have  been  idle  since 
•the  beninnin!4  of  tlie  war.  are  to  reopen  on  March  1. 

Kniployee.s  killed   on  the  railroads  of  the  United   States, 

•operated  by  the  2;overnment.  in  the  month  of  November,  1919, 

numbered   2.U    and  employees   injured   10.191,  as  compared 

with    .>59    killed   and    11,248    injured    in   November,    1918. 

These  are  the  totals  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  12,  issued  by  the 

.Safety  Section,  I'nited  States  Railroad  Administration.       ..   ^ 

Circular  26.^  of  the  Southwestern  regional  director  cites  li 
gasoline  tire  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $8;620.  due  to  the 
neijliiience  of  a  <-ar  re])airer  who  worked  on  a  leaky  tank  car 
with  an  open  llame  lantern,  in  violation  of  all  regulations. 
The  bulletin  enii)hasize.s  the  importance  of  observing  all  rules 
governing  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other  danger- 
ous articles.    ;  .    ,  ,  ;       .: 

The  Railroad  .\dmini.stration  and  the  principal  railroad 
companies  have  adopted  the  plan  which  has  been  reported 
from  time  to  time  as  the  negotiations  have  progres.-ed  for  the 
financing  of  the  equipment  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration in  1918  by  means  of  individual  equipment  trusts. 
j)avable  in  15  annual  instalments,  with  tlie  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  as  trustee.  f 

'An  al)Strait  from  the  Times'  Trade  Supplement  states  that 
the  (Colombian  railways  are  at  present  in  great  need  of  new 
rolling  .<tO(k.  In  the  very  near  future  extensions  are  to  be 
made  and  this  will  create  a  demand  for  locomotives,  coaches 
and  freight  cars.  There  will  also  be  a  large  demand  for  per- 
manent way  materials  owing  to  the  reconstruction  of  large 
•se<  tions  of  the  Colombian  railways*  ■;:;      vv'/ \  ■;,::/ 

'  Becau>e  of  the  ven'  disadvantageous  rate  of  exchange,  di- 
rectors of  .several  of  the  English  railroads  have  issued  instruc- 
tions that  no  punhaiies  are  to  be  made  in  .Vmerica  except 
where  it  is  .ibsojutely  im])Ossil)le  to  obtain  the  same  jiroducts 
elsewhere.  Lines  are  being  drawn  more  closely  day  by  day 
against  purchases  in  .\merica  by  the  railways  in  all  Kuro- 
pean  countrii-.  <hie  to  the  great  disj^arity  in  the  value  of 
monew  Furthermore,  the  railway?  in  every  country  are  mak- 
ing, as  nevt  r  before,  every  attempt  to  make  purchases  within 
their  own  fnnitiers.  This  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  Eng- 
li.sh  busine— .  whicli  relies  to  -uch  a  very  great  extent  on  its 
ex|¥>rl  business  to  balance  the  necessary  imports. 


New  Fuel  for  French  Locomotives       ' '    ' 

The  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  has  decided  to  adap* 
200  of  its  locomotives  to  crude  oil  or  >Lazout.  The  modifi- 
cation is  expected  to  be  effected  at  the  rate  of  two  engines  a 
day.  Reserve  tanks  will  be  sit  up  at  suitable  points  on  the 
system  to  hold  between  40  and  100  tons  of  fuel 

The  jdant  modi lications  are  neither  difficult  nor  costly^ 
being  simply  a  reservoir  in  j)lace  of  the  coal  bunkers,  con- 
ducting tubes  to  the  burners  and  refractor\-  bricks  in  the  fire- 
box. .  . 

At  an  ofticial  test  held  at  H.ercy  on  November  2.^,  the  lo- 
comotive drew  a  heavy  g(X)ds  train  on  approximately  half 
the  weight  of  fuel  whiih  would  have  been  necessarv  for  the 
work  if  ({jal  had  Inen  used.  Ihere  is  practically  no  smoke 
;ind  it  is  ex  pet  ted  that  thi>  fuel  will  .save  niudi  ial»or  in  the 
enginehouses.  .^  ■    .:  :■"  -'^.'y  '.'_      \    v    \  ,;■;;:  : ;    ■'  '.v 


Investigation  of  Chilled-Iron  Car  Wheels 

It  has  been  noted  for  several  \ear*  that  failures  of  chilled 
(ast  iron  freight-car  wheels  occur  quite  frcquentlv  at  the 
foot  of  long  and  steep  grades.  The  cau.se  of  such  failure  a])- 
pears  to  Ix;  the  heating  of  the  wheel  protiuced  by  the  pro- 
longed application  of  the  brake-shoes,  this  rise  in  tempera-C 
ture  cau>ing  complicated  stresses  in  the  structure  of  the  wheel. 
The  stresses  thus  jiroduced  may  be  sufticient  to  cause  crack- 
ing and  failure  and  in  all  proba])ility  a  derailment  of  tlie 
car  under  which  Uie  wheel  is  placed.       ;'  .\  ;..;■• 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  temixTatures  in  different 
f>ortions  of  the  wheel,  after  j^rolonged  heating  of  the  rim, 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  instituted  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject.  It  is  Obvious  that  temperature  measure- 
ments Can  not  readil}-  be  made  upon  a  whcH.4  in  .service,  and 
♦  onsiderable  iimenuitv  has  been  -hown  in  piTfecting  a  labora- 
torv  ajjparatus  (apable  of  producing  conditions  analogous 
to  those  met  with  on  the  road.        .  ~    "■■:-'- 


-  f;      .'        Australia  Manufacturing  Railway  Supplies  ■ 

Several  Australian  engineering  firms  have  taken  up  the 
iiKinufacture  of  railway  supplies,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
for  Railways,  James  Eraser,  of  New  South  Wales,  has  ex- 
pressed comjdete  satisfaction  with  the  local  product^.  He 
-iiiti  that  he  had  been  plea.«ed  to  give  preference  to  Australian 
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manufactures,  and  he  had  not  had  to  pay  higher  prices  than 
for  goods  of  the  same  quality  from  foreign  sources.  The 
New  South  Wales  railway  administratioa  has  been  making 
axles,  wheels  and  tires  for  both  freight  and  passenger  cars  in 
its  own  shops,  and  shortly  everything  required  for  making  a 
locomotive,  with  the  exception  of  boiler  plates  and  copper 
tubing  and  plates,  will  be  made  in  Australia,  and  even  the 
latter  will  be  produced  in  Australia  before  long.  Mr.  Fraser 
said  that  he  had  been  promised  delivery  next  March  of  cop- 
per tubes  by  an  Australian  manufacturer  at  a  slightly  lower 
figure  than  that  for  which  he  could  get  copper  tubes  abroad. 

The  New  Zealand  government  has  placed  a  contract  with 
an  Australian  shop  for  20  express  locomotives.  This  shop 
has  already  turned  out  over  £300,000  worth  of  work,  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  New  Zealand  railways. 

Locomotive  Building  in  Belgium 

According  to  a  recent  report  on  the  subject  of  locomotive 
production  in  Belgium,  says  the  Railway  Gazette,  London, 
there  were  in  that  country  prior  to  the  war  20  factories  in 
which  tlie  construction  of  railway  engines  was  undertaken. 
The  whole  of  these  were  damaged  very  considerably  by  the 
German  army  and  most  of  the  plant  removed,  one  factory 
being  completely  destroyed.  The  work  so  far  undertaken 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  has  been  limited  to  the  repair 
of  the  buildings  and  plant,  and,  as  far  as  has  been  possible, 
replacement  of  the  shop  equipment.  The  shortage  of  engines 
and  the  poor  condition  of  those  available  give  scope  for 
immedate  activity  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but  the  shortage 
of  fuel,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  raw  material,  etc.,  want 
of  capital  and  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  workmen,  all 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  The  total  number  of  workmen 
at  present  employed  is  4,542,  or  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
number  employed  in  1913,  and  these  are  engaged  in  repair- 
ing locomotives  for  the  State  and  branch  railways.  The 
raw  material  for  a  few  engines  on  order  in  1914  was  hidden 
and  escaped  the  capacity  of  the  invaders,  and  the  completion 
of  these  engines,  with  a  construction  of  a  few  others,  form 
today  all  that  the  Belgium  workshops  are  able  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  locomotive  production. 

Changes  in  Erie  Railroad  Organization 

On  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control  a  radical 
change  will  be  effected  in  the  official  personnel  of  the  Erie. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  the  establishment 
of  four  regions,  each,  with  one  exception,  consisting  of  three 
or  more  operating  divisions.  Each  of  these  regions  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  manager  who,  reporting  to  the  general 
manager,  will  be  in  practically  entire  charge  of  all  phases 
of  work  done  in  his  particular  region.  With  this  in  mind 
each  regional  manager  is  to  have  a  regional  engineer,  a  me- 
chanical superintendent,  a  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent,  a  superintendent  of  transportation,  a  claim  agent,  an 
auditor,  an  assistant  treasurer,  a  storekeeper  and  a  chief  of 
police.  The  former  divisional  organization  is  to  be  retained 
and  the  superintendents  of  the  several  divisions  will  each 
report  to  the  manager  of  the  region  in  which  they  are  in- 
cluded. 

The  general  manager's  organization  is  to  consist  of  a  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  transportation,  a  general  mechanical 
superintendent,  a  chief  engineer,  a  general  storekeeper  and 
an  inspector  police. 

The  regional  engineer,  regional  mechanical  superintend- 
ent, etc.,  will  each  report  directly  to  the  regional  manager, 
but  in  order  that  their  work  may  be  properly  co-ordinated 
they  will  also  report  indirectly  to  their  respective  officers  on 
the  general  manager's  staff  or  to  the  other  officers  at  the  head 
of  the  railroad  organization  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  four  regions  will  be  known  as  the  New  York  region, 
Homell  region,  Ohio  region  and  Chicago  region. 


William  Schlafge,  formerly  general  mechanical  superin- 
tendent with  office  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
mechanical  manager  on  the  general  manager's  staff,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  four  regional  mechanical  superintendents  are  as  fol- 
lows: W.  S.  Jackson,  New  York  region,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
formerly  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Lines  East,  with 
office  in  New  York.  Charles  James,  Hornell  region,  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y. ;  formerly  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Lines 
West,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  A.  G.  Trumbull,  Ohio  region, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  formerly  assistant  to  the  general  mechan- 
ical superintendent,  Meadville,  Pa.  G.  T.  Depue,  Chicago 
region,  Chicago;  formerly  shop  superintendent  at  Susque- 
hanna, Pa. 


Material  Specifications  for  Tank  Cars 

The  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation has  recently  issued  Circular  S  III-92  giving  notice 
that  the  suspension  of  the  requirement  for  boiler  plate  steel, 
flange  quality,  for  plates  of  class  III  tank  cars,  as  author- 
ized by  circular  No.  S  III-67,  dated  October  10,  1919,  is 
hereby  extended  to  continue  in  effect  until  April  1,  1920,  only. 

The  material  for  all  plates  of  tanks  of  class  III  tank  cars 
built  after  that  date  must  comply  with  section  2  (a)  of  the 
specifications  for  class  III  tank  cars,  1919  edition,  page  21, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Material— (a)  For  cars  built  after  April  1,  1920,  all 
plates  for  tank  and  dome  shall  be  of  steel  complying  with 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  specifications  for 
boiler  plate,  flange  quality." 

The  tank  car  specifications,  as  revised  1919,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1920,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be 
supplied  at  the  following  prices  to  members  of  the  associa- 
tion: 100  copies  or  more  $15  per  100;  50  copies  $8;  less 
than  50  copies,  each  25  cents. 


W.  H.  Woodin  Says  Railways  Need  849,500  Cars 

William  H.  Woodin,  president  of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundr)'  Company,  has  made  an  investigation,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  estimates  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
will  need  849,500  cars  during  the  next  three  years.  It  is 
Mr.  Woodin's  opinion  that  while  this  need,  if  it  is  supplied, 
will  run  into  a  tremendous  amount  of  money,  the  railroads 
will  begin  to  renew  their  equipment  once  the  carriers  have 
been  returned  to  private  ownership,  and  that  the  money  will 
be  forthcoming  to  finance  the  undertaking.  Unless  measures 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads  are  consummated, 
he  considers  that  there  may  be  a  serious  interference  with 
the  normal  ebb  and  flow  of  business.  He  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  even  now  some  factories  have  closed  because, 
due  to  the  car  shortage,  they  cannot  get  materials. 

To  make  up  the  present  apparent  shortage  it  is  asserted 
240,000  cars  are  needed.  Replacement  for  retirement  through 
the  next  three  years  will  require  234,300  cars,  and  to  take 
care  of  increased  business  it  is  estimated  that  375,200  cars 
will  be  needed  in  the  three-year  period.  The  replacement 
figure  is  on  the  basis  of  an  average  retirement  of  2^  per 
cent  a  year  and  the  increased  business  on  5  per  cent  a  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  requirements  for  replace- 
ment and  increased  business  during  the  three  years: 

To  handle 
Replacement     increased  business 

1920 73,500  118,500 

1921 78,000  125,000 

1922 82,800  131,700 

These  requirements,  Mr.  Woodin  believes,  are  not  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  car  builders  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
believed  that  under  the  present  adverse  conditions  regarding 
purchase  of  steel  and  other  materials  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  turn  out  more  than  600,000  cars,  or  some  200,000  a  year. 
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Electrical  Workers  Strike  on  St.  Paul 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  shopmen  employed  in  the 
shops  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  recently  engaged  in  an  unau- 
thorized strike  because  of  a  desire  to  force  a  decision  in  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  arbitration  board  at  Washington. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  difficulty  practically  the  whole 
ekctrified  division  of  the  St.  Paul,  extending  from  Harlow- 
ton,  Mont.,  to  Avery,  Idaho,  was  operated  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Federal  officers  of  the  road,  on  hearing  of  the  strike 
of  the  shopmen,  requested  them  to  await  arbitration.  How- 
ever, the  shopmen  refused,  and  48  hours  later  the  electrical 
sub-station  operators  on  practically  the  whole  electrically- 
operated  division  walked  out  in  sympathy  with  the  shopmen. 
Electrical  experts  and  officers  of  the  electrified  division  took 
the  places  of  the  sub-station  operators  as  far  as  possible,  and 
in  many  places  on  the  division  it  was  found  necessary  to  use 
steam  to  maintain  service.  Director  General  Hines  was  im- 
mediately notified,  and  after  stating  that  the  sub-station 
operators'  strike  was  in  violation  of  their  contract,  issued  a 
48-hour  ultimatum,  and  the  men  acceded  to  his  request  and 
returned  on  February  5.  Approximately  300  shopmen  and  40 
sub-station  operators  were  involved.  During  the  strike  some 
through  passengers  were  detoured  over  the  Northern  Pacific. 


Reorganization  of  the  Pennsylvania  System 

The  Pennsylvania  System  has  been  reorganized  for  op- 
erating purposes  after  March  1,  and  has  been  divided  into 
four  regions. 

System  officers  have  been  grouped  under  an  executive  de- 
partment having  attached  thereto  a  transportation  department, 
ft  traffic  department,  a  financial  department,  an  account- 
ing department,  a  purchasing  department,  a  real  estate 
department,  a  legal  department,  an  insurance  department,  an 
employees'  saving  fund  department,  and  a  relief  and  pen- 
sion department.  Samuel  Rea  will,  of  course,  be  president, 
and  reporting  directly  to  him  there  will  be  a  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation,  W.  W.  Atterbury;  a  vice-president 
in  charge  of  traffic,  George  W.  Dixon;  a  vice-president  in 
charge  of  accounting,  A.  J.  County;  a  vice-president  in 
charge  of  real  estate,  purchases  and  insurance,  M.  C.  Ken- 
nedy; a  vice-president  in  charge  of  corporate  work  at  Pitts- 
burgh, James  J.  Turner.  There  will  be  two  secretaries,  one 
at  Philadelpiha,  Lewis  Neilson,  and  one  at  Pittsburgh,  S.  H. 
Church.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  vice-president  in  charge 
of  personnel,  G.  L.  Peck,  who  will  report  to  Gen'l.  Atterbury. 

The  combined  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh  have  been 
divided  into  four  sections:  The  eastern,  from  New  York 
to  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  Washington,  D.  C;  the  central,  from 
Altoona  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Mansfield; 
the  northwestern,  from  Columbus  and  Mansfield  to  Chicago; 
and  the  southwestern,  from  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Each  of  these  will  be  in  charge  of  a  regional 
vice-president.  The  four  regional  vice-presidents  are  Elisha 
Lee  at  Philadelphia,  R.  L.  O'Donnel  at  Pittsburgh,  J.  G. 
Rodgers  at  Chicago,  and  Benjamin  McKeen  at  St.  Louis. 

Each  regional  vice-president  will  have  on  his  staff  a  gen- 
eral manager,  a  general  superintendent  of  transportation, 
a  chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  a  general  superin- 


tendent of  motive  power,  general  superintendents,  a  traffic 
manager,  a  purchasing  agent,  a  real  estate  agent,  and  an  ac- 
countant. On  the  eastern  and  central  regions  there  are  as- 
sistants to  the  general  manager,  general  superintendents  of 
transportation,  etc.,  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  handled  by  the  region. 

The  transportation  department,  headed  by  General  At- 
terbury, will  consist  of  a  chief  of  transportation,  C.  M. 
Sheaffer,  at  Philadelphia,  with  assistants;  a  chief  of  motive 
power,  J.  T.  Wallis,  at  Philadelphia;  a  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  A.  W.  Gibbs,  at  Philadelphia;  an  engineer  of  trans- 
portation, E.  W.  Smith,  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  chief  en- 
gineer, A.  C.  Shand,  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  considerable 
staff  of  assistants. 

The  relations  between  the  central  organization  and  the 
regional  organizations  is  particularly  interesting  and  con- 
stitutes an  entirely  new  departure  for  the  Pennsylvania,  al- 
though some  features  of  it  were  inherent  in  the  Harriman 
system  of  roads,  as  this  system  was  being  developed  at  the 
time  of  E.  H.  Harriman's  death.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Harriman  had  a  director  of  operation  for  the  entire 
Harriman  system.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  with  the  title  of  \ace- 
president  in  charge  of  operation,  might  well  have  been  des- 
ignated director  of  operation.  While  each  regional  vice- 
president  is  responsible  for  traffic,  maintenance  and  operation 
in  his  territory.  General  Atterbury's  duties  consist  of  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  these  officers  in  regard  to  both  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  His  supervision  will  therefore  be 
more  comprehensive  than  a  mere  setting  of  system  standards. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  executive  vice-presidents  in  charge 
of  traffic,  finance,  accounting  and  purchases.  While  the  re- 
gional vice-presidents  have  on  their  staff  traffic  and  pur- 
chasing officers  they  can  also  avail  themselves  of  the  \nce- 
presidents  at  Philadelphia  as  consulting  experts. 

The  Altoona  shops  will  be  in  charge  of  a  works  manager, 
P.  F.  Smith.  Jr.,  with  a  shop  accountant,  an  assistant  chief 
of  motive  power  (car),  an  assistant  chief  of  motive  power 
(locomotive),  and  a  motive  power  accountant.  In  other 
words,  the  Altoona  shops  will  be  organized  in  much  the 
same  way  as  is  an  industrial  manufacturing  plant. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  mechanical  depart- 
ment officers  their  new  titles,  positions  and  headquarters. 

System  Officers 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

T.  T.  Wallis Chief  of  motive  power Philadelphia 

(formerly  gen.  supt.  motive  power,  Altoona) 

P.  F.  Smith,  Jr. .  .Works    manager Altoona 

(formerly  gen.  supt.  motive  power.  Lines  West,  Pittsburgh) 

T.  R.  Black Shop  accountant Altoona 

R.  L.  Kleine Asst.  chief  of  mot.  pwr.  (car)...Mtoona 

(formerly    chief    car    inspector,    Altoona) 

F.  W.  Hankins — Asst.  chief  mot.  pwr.  (loco.) .  ..Mtoona 

(formerly  master  mechanic,  Altoona) 

G.  M.  Ellsworth.  .Motive  power  accountant Altoona 

A.  W.  Gibbs Chief  mechanical  engineer Philadelphia 

E.  W.  Smith Engineer  of  transportation Philadelphia 

(formerly  supt.  motive  power,  Cent.  Div.,  Williamsport) 

Eastern  Region 

J.  M.  Henry General  supt.  motive  power Philadelphia 

(formerly  asst.  gen.  supt.  motive  power,  Altoona) 
Eliot  Sumner Supt.  motive  power,  N.  J.  div. .  New  York 
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Club 

Next 
Meeting 

Canadian    

Mar.    9 

Central    

Mar.  12 

Cincinnati 

May  11 

New   EnKland    . 

Mar.    9 

New  York 

Mar.  19 

Pttsburifh    

Mar.  26 

S;.  Louis    

Mar.  12 

Western    

Mar.  15 

Title  of  Paper 


Locomotive    Valve    Motion 

The  Labor  Situation  Today  and  Tomorrow 


Annual    Meeting   and    Entertainment. 
The    Automatic    Stop    Problem 


Author 


Secretary 


Address 


F.   H.    Hardin. 


|W.  A.  Booth 131  Charron  St.,  Montreal.  Que 

,...!H.  D.  VouRht 95   Liberty  St..  New  York. 


H.    S.    Balliet., 


H.    Boutet 101   Carew   Building.  Cincinnati    O 

iW.   E.  Cade.   Tr. .  6S3   Atlantic   Ave.,   Boston.   Mass 
;H.    D.   Vought 95   Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

L  D.   Conway 515   Gran'dview   Ave..    Pittsburgh,    Pm. 

B.  \V.  Frauenthal.  I'nion    Station,   St.    Louis    Mo 

J.   M.   Byrne 916  West  78th  St.,  Chicago. 
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C.  B.  Keiser Supt.  mot.  pwr.,  E.  Pa.  div Harrisburg 

(formerly  supt.  motive  power  at  Wilmington,  Del.) 

Amos  Davis Supt.  mot.  pwr.,  Southern  div. . Wilm'gton,  Del. 

(formerly  master  mechanic,  Wilmington,  Del.) 
Robert  Bennett..  .Supt.  mot.  pwr.,  Cent.  Pa.  div..Williamsp't,  Pa. 

Central  Region 

H.  H.  Maxfield. .  .Gen.  supt.  motive  power Pittsburgh 

(formerly  works  manager,  Altoona) 

C.  L.  Mcllvaine. .  .Supt.  mot.  pwr.,  Northern  div. .  Buffalo 

r.  L.  Cunningham.. Supt.  mot.  power,  W.  Pa.  div.  .Pittsburgh 
E.  B.  DeVilbiss. .  .Supt.  mot.  power,  E.  Ohio  div..  Pittsburgh 
(formerly  asst.  eng.  motive  power,  Pittsburgh) 

W.  Y.  Cherry Supt.  motive  power,  Lake  div . .  Cleveland 

(formerly  master  mech..  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  Grand  Rapids) 

Northwestern  Region 

T.  W.  Demarest.  .Gen.  supt.  motive  power Chicago 

(formerly  supt.  motive  power.  Northwest  System,  Pittsburgh) 

O.  C.  Wright Supt.  motive  power,  111.  div... Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

(formerly  supt..  Central   System,  Cambridge,  O.) 
O.  P.  Reese Supt.  mot.  power,  N.  Ohio  div. .  Toledo,  O. 

Southwestern   Region 

W.  C.  A.  Henry. .  .Gen.  supt.  motive  power St.  Louis 

(formerly  supt.  motive  power,  Columbus,  O.) 

J.  E.  Mechling Supt.  mot.  power,  Indiana  div..  Indianapolis 

(formerly  supt.  motive  power,  St.  Louis  System,  Indianapolis) 

-G.  B.  Fravel Supt.  mot.  pwr..  Cent.  O.  div.  .Columbus,  O. 

(formerly  master  mechanic,  Southwest  system,  Columbus) 

Purchasing  Department 
Samuel  Porcher..  .General  purchasing  agent Philadelphia 

Eastern  Region 

Mont.  Smith Purchasing   agent Philadelphia 

H.  A.  Anderson. .  ..\sst.  purchasing  agent Philadelphia 

B.  P.  Philippe Asst.  purchasing  agent Philadelphia 

D.  T.  Jones Asst.  to  the  purchasing  agent. .  Philadelphia 

Central  Region 

W.  G.  Phelps Purchasing   agent Pittsburgh 

C.  E.  Walsh .\sst.  purchasing  agent Pittsburgh 

Northwestern  Region 

J.  B.  Thomas Purcliasing  agent Chicago 

Henry  Sullivan. .  .Asst.  purchasing  agent Chicago 

Southwestern  Region 
C.  R.  Peddle Purchasing   agent St.  Louis 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations  : 

Aiii-Br.\ke   Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,    Room    3014,    163    Broadway,    New 

York   City.     Convention   May   4-7,   Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 
American  Railroad  Association,   Section   III. — Mechanical. — V.   R.   Haw- 
thorne,   431    South    Dearborn    St.,    Chicaeo.      Convention,    Tune    9-16, 

1920,   Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners'    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

Association.— O.   E.   Schlink.  485   \V.   Fifth   St..  Peru.    ln<l. 
American    Railway   Tool    Foremen's   Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    Belt 

Railway.   Chicago. 
American    Society    for    Testing    Materials.— C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

of   Pennsylvania.   Philadelphia,    Pa.      .Annual   meeting,  June  21,    1920, 

New  Monterey   Hotel.   Asbury   Park.   N.   J. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical    Encineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

Thirty-ninth    St.,   New   York. 
.American    Steel   Treaters'   Society. — W.    H.    Eisenman,    154   E.    Erie   St., 

Chicago. 
Association    of   Railway    Electrical   Engineers. — Joseph   A.    .Andreucetti, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411.  C.   &  N.   W.   Station.  Chicago. 
Car    Foremen's    Association    of    Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    626    North    Pine 

Ave.,    Chicago.      Meetings    second    Monday    in    month,    except    June, 

July   and  August,    Hotel    Morrison,   Chicago. 
Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  secretary. 

Federal     Reserve     Bank    Building,     St.     Louis.     Mo.       Meetings    first 

Tuesday   in   month   at   the   American   Hotel   .Annex,    St.    Louis. 
Chikf    iNTERrnANGE   Car    Lvspectors'   and   Car    Foremen's   -Association. — 


H.  J.   Smith,  D.   L.  &  W.,   Scranton,   Pa. 
J.   C. 


Keene,  Decatur,   111. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — .A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C.   H.   &  D.   Lima,   Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son Blvd..  Chicago.  Convention,  May  24-27,  1920,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  111. 

Intern.\tional  Railway  Gener.nl  Foremen's  Association. — William  Hall. 
1061    W.   Wabasha   Ave.,   Winona.    Minn. 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Yought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.     Convention  May  25-28.  Curtis  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
—A.    P.   Dane.   B.&M.,   Reading,  Mass. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  .Association. — George  A.  J.  Hochprebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in  montli, 
Statler  Hotel.   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C.  Collinwood, 
Ohio. 

TiAVELiNG  Engineers'  .Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C,  R.  R., 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


GENERAL 

C.  D.  Kinney,  master  mechanic  on  the  Boyne  City,  Gay- 
lord  &  Alpena,  with  office  at  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  has  been 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  the  same 

headquarters.  Mr.  Kin- 
ney  was  born  on 
August  25,  1876,  at 
Conneaut,  Ohio,  aad 
attended  Conneaut 
High  School.  He  took 
employment  with  the 
New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  in  November, 
1896,  as  a  machinist 
apprentice,  later  work- 
ing as  a  machinist  on 
that  road  and  on  the 
Southern,  the  Central 
of  Georgia  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line. 
From  November,  1902, 
to  April,  1908,  he  was 
general  foreman  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  at 
Femandina,  Fla.  He 
was  then  general  foreman  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  at 
Middleport,  Ohio,  and  in  May,  1910,  was  appointed  master 
mechanic  there.  In  November,  1912,  he  went  to  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton,  as  general  foreman  at  Roodhouse,  111.,  re- 
maining there  until  November,  1913,  when  he  became  en- 
ginehouse  foreman  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  later  at  Holloway,  Ohio.  From  November,  1915, 
to  October,  1916,  he  was  master  mechanic  for  the  Robert 
Grace  Contracting  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  then 
went  to  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  as  machine 
shop  foreman  at  Conneaut,  Ohio.  In  October,  1919,  h« 
became  master  mechanic  of  the  Boyne  City,  Gaylord  & 
.\lpena  at  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  and  in  January,  1920,  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  of  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power. 

Charles  Bond,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Erie,  with 
office  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general  foreman 
of  the  centralizing  plant,  succeeding  George  W.  Armstrong, 
resigned. 


C.    D.    Kinney 


MASTER   MECHANICS   AND   ROAD    FOREMEN 

ENGINES 


OF 


J.  E.  Brogden,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Waycross,  Ga.,  shops  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  was 
announced  in  the  February  issue,  was  born  on  March  10, 
1876,  at  Sumter,  S.  C,  and  attended  Clemson  Agricultural  eK: 
Mechanical  College  from  1893  to  1895.  His  entire  railroad 
service  has  been  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  having  entered 
its  employ  as  a  machinist  apprentice  in  1896.  In  1903  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  roundhouse  foreman  at  Flor- 
ence, S.  C,  and  was  appointed  general  foreman  on  April  I, 
1904.  On  April  1,  1906,  he  was  transferred  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  about  a  year  later  to  Montgomery,  Ala.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1918,  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic  at  Mont- 
gomer}',  and  on  August  1,  1918,  was  transferred  to  Waycross. 
Ga.,  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Waycross  and  Savannah 
districts. 

C.  H.  Chambers,  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  been  appointed  assistant  air 
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brake  instructor,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Western,  Arkan- 
sas River,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  divisions,  with  head- 
quarters at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  succeeding  M.  O.  Davis,  who 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

R.  R.  Herrick  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western  and  the  Port  Huron  Southern 
at  Bay  City,  Mich. 

I.  B.  Irvin,  general  foreman  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut 
&  Northern  at  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  without  change  of  headquarters,  and  the  position 
of  general  foreman  has  been  abolished. 

Louis  Metzger,  chief  inspector  at  the  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
roundhouse  of  the  Erie,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  roundhouse  foreman. 

W.  N.  Mitchell,  formerly  master  car  builder  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  and  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  engaged  in  government  valuation  work,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  car  department  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Denison,  Tex. 

F.  H.  Moore  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic 
of  the  Maritime  district  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
with  headquarters  at  Moncton,  N.  B. 

Arthur  L.  Robinson,  assistant  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wabash,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
has  been  appointed  to  a  newly  created  position  in  which  he 
will  supervise  the  adjustment  of  controversies  between  the 
management  and  the  employees. 

George  Searles  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Arizona  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
with  headquarters  at  Needles,  Cal.,  succeeding  Charles  Raitt, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

J.  P.  Stewart  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Second  and  Third  districts  of  the  New  Mexico  division, 
with,  headquarters  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  succeeding  C.  H. 
Charnbers. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSF. 

Tames  M.  Coble  has  been  appointed  shop  superintend- 
ent of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  at  Rikers,  Pa., 
succeeding  W.  W.  Scott,  resigned. 

OBITUARY 

George  Lindsay,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  shops  of  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  died  in 
that  city  on  Januar>'  24,  aged  69  years. 

Edward  P.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  formerly  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  railroad  executives  America  has  pro- 
duced, died  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  on  February  4,  as  the 
result  of  complications  following  an  operation  performed 
several  months  ago.  Mr.  Ripley  was  bom  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  on  October  30,  1845.  He  began  railway  work  in  1868 
as  contracting  agent  for  the  Star  Union  Line  at  Boston, 
Mass.  From  October,  1870,  to  1872,  he  was  clerk  to  the 
general  eastern  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
and  from  the  latter  date  to  1875  he  was  New  England  agent. 
He  then  became  general  eastern  agent,  and  on  June  15,  1878, 
was  made  general  freight  agent.  He  held  the  latter  position 
until  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  traffic  manager,  and 
tlie  following  vear  he  was  promoted  to  general  manager  of 
the  Burlington!  In  August.  1890,  he  was  chosen  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  he  became  president  of  the  Santa  Fe  on 
January  1,  1896. 


SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Conley  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Conley  Tank  Car  Company. 

E.  C.  Middleton  has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Company,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Theodore  L.  Dodd  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  been  appointed 
district  sales  representatives  for  the  Titusville  Forge  Cmh- 
pany,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Samuel  M,  Vauclain,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Philadelphia,  has  returned  to  this  country  after  a 
brief  visit  to  Europe. 

C.  E.  Bransfield,  foreman  for  the  Standard  Car  Con- 
struction Company,  Masury,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  superintendent. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Highland  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  American 
Chain  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Frederick  W.  Renshaw,  president  of  the  Globe  Seamless 
Steel  Tubes  Company,  Chicago,  died  on  February  1  at  his 
home  in  Evanston,  111.,  at  the  age  of  39  years. 

Donald  S.  Linton  has  joined  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  having  formerly  been  connected  with 
the  Pratt  &  Whitne}^  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Frank  A.  Turner,  chief  engineer  of  the  Becker  Milling 
Machine  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  has  become  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Flexible  Automotive  Tire  Company,  Boston. 

Charles  E.  Hildreth,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Company,  WorcestCT, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Worcester  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Harold  M.  Davis,  manager  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Sprague  Electric  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  Y'ork,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  on  Feb- 
ruar}'  9,  1920. 

Arnold  J.  Burke,  for  16  years  connected  with  the  United 
States  armory  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  em- 
plojTnent  manager  of  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

George  W.  Diehl,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Shaper 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  sailed  for  England  and 
France,  to  establish  branches  through  which  the  company's 
foreign  business  will  be  handled. 

G.  C.  Cook,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Warner  &  Swa- 
sey Company,  has  left  for  a  five  weeks'  trip  through  the 
South  and  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  expects  to  visit  about  50 
cities  and  towns  before  returning. 

The  Gardner-Bryan  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  special  representative  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  for  the  Precision  and  Thread  Grinder 
Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Ferr\',  vice-president  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Welding  Companies,  Inc.,  New  York,  a  corporation  formed 
recently  by  thirteen  electric  welding  companies. 

William  R.  Mau,  general  superintendent  of  the  Rich  Tool 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Chicago  district 
manager  of  the  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  with  offices  at  566  West  Randolph  street, 
Chicago. 
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F.  H.  Maple,  superintendent  of  the  Point  St.  Charles 
(Que.)  plant  of  the  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Ltd.,  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  has  been  appointed  foundry  superintendent  of 
the  American  Steel  Foundries'  plant  at  Alliance,  Ohio. 

The  Sherritt  &  Stoer  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
announces  the  opening  of  new  offices,  storeroom  and  ware- 
house at  2006-8  Market  street,  where  it  will  maintain  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  machine  tools,  railway  and  machine 
shop  equipment. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop,  1,000  ft. 
long  by  100  ft.  wide,  on  Page  boulevard,  Springfield,  Mass., 
to  cost  $250,000.  The  building  will  be  of  brick,  concrete 
and  steel,  of  the  saw-tooth  type. 

William  R.  Gummere,  who  for  a  number  of  years  repre- 
sented the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  again  become  affiliated  with 
that  company  at  the  Pittsburgh  branch,  which  is  under  the 
management   of   Harry   F.    Finney. 

J.  A.  McLennan,  general  superintendent  of  the  Link-Belt 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  McDonough  Manufacturing  Company,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  which  has  recently  been  reorganized  and  is 
now  manufacturing  machine  tools. 

Howard  C.  Rose,  827  Ford  building,  Detroit,  representa- 
tive of  the  Ingersoll  Milling  Machine  Company,  Rockford, 
111.,  and  the  Foote-Burt  Machine  Company,  Cleveland,  will 
make  an  extended  tour  through  Europe  in  the  interests  of 
these  companies,  for  purposes  of  trade  investigation. 

Alexander  MacDonald  Graver,  vice-president  of  the 
Graver  Corporation,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Chicago  on  Januar}-  31.  Mr.  Graver  was  one  of  five 
brothers  who  control 
the  Graver  Corpora- 
tion, formerly  the  Wm. 
Graver  Tank  Works. 
He  was  bom  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  May 
15,  1883,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan, 
from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1905. 
He  then  entered  the  en- 
gineering department 
of  the  Wm.  Graver 
Tank  Works,  where  he 
had  charge  of  the  elec- 
trical and  steam  equip- 
ment and  remodeled 
the  company's  manu- 
facturing plant.  In 
1908    he    entered    the 

purchasing  department  and  soon  after  assumed  charge  of 
the  purchase  of  steel  plates.  From  1910  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  Mr.  Graver  was  identified  with  the  sales  department 
of  the  organization  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
virtually  sales  manager,  although  holding  the  title  of  vice- 
president  of  the  organization. 

L.  R.  Meisenhelter  has  been  appointed  special  represen- 
tative of  the  Houston,  Stan  wood  &  Gamble  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  sale 
of  this  company's  line  of  lathes.  Mr.  Meisenhelter  has  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  the  L.  R.  Meisenhelter  Machinery 
Company. 

The  Plant  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  the   Corliss  valve  steam  trap  and 
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other  power  and  heating  specialties,  announces  the  opening 
of  an  office  at  282  South  Ferry  street,  Newark,  N.  J.  ^i^ 
Wm.  Ehrlich  has  been  made  New  Jersey  manager,  with  a  sub- 
office  at  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Oscar  NordHffom,  formerly  district  manager  of  the  Nor- 
ton Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  headquarters  in  Cin- 
cinnati, is  at  present  taking  a  training  course  in  the  machine 
division  at  the  Worcester  works.  H.  W.  Lehman,  Cleveland 
has  been  transferred  to  Cincinnati  to  take  over  the  former 
duties  of  Mr.  Nordstrom. 

E.  E.  Griest,  notice  of  whose  appointment  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  appeared  in  the  Januarj-  issue,  was  bom  at 
Zanesville,     Ohio,     on 

November  28,  1882. 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  1899  as  a 
clerk  in  the  auditors' 
office  of  the  Cleveland 
&  Marietta  at  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio.  In  1900 
he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  as  an  apprentice 
machinist  in  the  Co- 
lumbus (Ohio)  shops, 
remaining  in  this  ca- 
pacity and  later  as  a 
machinist  until  No- 
vember, 1904,  when  he 
entered  Purdue  Univer- 
s  i  t  y,  graduating  in 
1907.    After  some  time 

spent  in  Alaska,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1907 
as  a  designer  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  1908  he 
was  appointed  foreman  in  the  Homell  (N.  Y.)  shops  of  the 
Erie  and  later  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  assistant 
machine  shop  foreman  in  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  shops  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West.  On  March  15,  1909,  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  master  mechanic,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, and  in  January,  1915,  he  was  promoted  to  master 
mechanic.  He  retained  this  position  until  1918,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  connected  with  the  Chicago  Railway 
Equipment  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  In 
September,  1918,  he  was  transferred  to  Detroit,  Mich,  re- 
maining there  until  his  recent  promotion. 

Frank  R.  Bacon,  president  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  a  new  organization  in  Milwaukee  known  as  the 
American  Constitutional  League,  the  activities  of  which  will 
be  confined  solely  to  Americanization  work  and  which  will 
embrace  all  forms  of  education  and  publicity  in  favor  of 
Americanization. 

F.  Rcxrlger  Imhoff,  New  England  representative  of  the 
Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Manufacturing  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  appointed  field  engineer,  with  headquarters 
in  Detroit,  covering  the  entire  country  in  the  interest  of  the 
multi-graduated  precision  grinder.  Mr.  Imhoff  is  an  expert 
in  thread  grinding  and  has  written  many  papers  on  that 
subject. 

Arthur  G.  Henry,  metallurgist  for  the  Illinois  Tool  Wo"ks 
and  secretary  of  the  American  Steel  Treaters'  Society  since 
its  organization  in  September,  1918,  has  resigned  from  both 
offices  to  become  special  representative  for  the  Vanadium 
Alloys  Steel  Company,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  with  offices  at  566  W. 
Randolph  street,  Chicago.     Mr.  Henry  has  been  succeeded 
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on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Steel  Treaters'  So- 
ciety by  W.  H.  Eisenman,  business  manager  of  the  society, 
who  in  addition  also  succeds  him  as  secretary,  combining  the 
^wo  offices  with  the  title  of  executive  secretary. 

The  Booth  Electric  Furnace  Company,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  two  new  sales  offices  in  addition  to 
the  regular  district  offices  already  established.  One  is  at 
Detroit,  805  Hammond  building,  and  is  in  charge  of  M.  A. 
Beltaire,  Jr.;  the  other  is  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  located  in 
the  Brown  and  Marx  building,  and  is  in  charge  of  Cass- 
man  &  Cunningham. 

The  Imperial  Belting  Company,  Chicago,  has  opened  a 
special  railroad  sales  department  under  the  direction  of  A.  G. 
Pickett  as  general  manager  and   the   following   have   been 

appointed  sales  en- 
gineers :  Edward  H. 
Willard,  David  L. 
Jennings  and  William 
D.  Otter,  all  formerly 
with  the  H.  W.  Johns- 
Manville  Company ; 
William  G.  Will- 
coxen,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Boss 
Nut  Company,  Chi- 
cago, and  Edward  A. 
\\'ood  worth,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards 
for  Locomotives  and 
Cars  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. A  new 
office  has  been  opened 
in  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  charge  of  Blake 
C.  Hooper.  A.  G.  Pickett  was  bom  at  New  London,  Mo., 
on  July  12,  1888.  In  1911  he  became  connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  National  Refining  Company,  Han- 
nibal, Mo.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  special 
power  plant  representative  for  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Company  at  New  York.  On  January  1,  1916,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  manager  of  the  power  specialties  depart- 
ment and  in  1917  was  promoted  to  manager  of  that  depart- 
ment, which  position  he  retained  until  August,  1919,  when 
he  resigned  to  become  connected  with  the  sales  department  of 
the  Imperial  Belting  Company. 

The  Hauck  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
announces  the  removal  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Hauck 
Burner  Service  Station  from  2930  Penn  avenue  to  105  Wood 
street.  The  Boston  and  Cleveland  service  stations  have 
also  been  moved  to  larger  quarters,  the  former  from  70  High 
street  to  149  Berkeley  street,  and  the  Cleveland  office  from 
2114  Superior  viaduct  to  1106  Walnut  avenue, 

A.  A.  Blue  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  heat  treating 
department  of  the  Duff  ^lanufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Mr.  Blue  is  a  graduate  of  the  chemical  engineering  de- 
partment of  Cornell  University.  For  two  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  in  the  heat  treating 
department,  and  during  the  war  served  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  heat-treating  and  forge  shop  in  the  gun  plant  of 
the  Watertown  arsenal. 

The  American  Chain  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  pur- 
chased the  control  of  the  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  with 
mills  at  Monessen,  Pa.,  and  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  the  busi- 
ness will  be  continued  as  heretofore.  The  new  officers  elected 
under  the  reorganization  of  the  company  are  Walter  B. 
Lashar,  president;  William  T.  Morris,  vice-president;  Wil- 


mot  F.  Wheeler,  treasurer;  John  E.  Carr,  assistant  treasurer, 
and  William  M.  Wheeler,  secretary',  E.  C.  Sattley,  general 
manager  of  the  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  will  continue 
in  that  capacity  with  office  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  N.  Kell,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  forge  department  of  the  Duff  Manufacturing 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  lifting  jacks.  For 
the  last  eight  months  he  has  been  assistant  to  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  this  company  in  charge  of  efficiency  work, 
Mr,  Kell  designed  the  equipment  of  the  Rock  Island  arsenal 
for  testing  the  recoil  mechanism  of  the  French  75-mm.  gun. 
His  previous  experience  included  work  as  mechanical  en- 
gineer with  the  Mandel  Corporation  of  Chicago,  and  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Denny  Tractor  Company,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa, 

F.  J.  Mawby,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  sales 
force  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  and  located  at 
the  New  York  office  for  a  number  of  years,  severed  his  con- 
nection with  that  company  on  February  1,  1920,  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the  sales  organization  of  the  Cincinnati  Shap>er 
Company  and  the  Cincinnati  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  During  the  war  Mr.  Mawby  did 
a  great  deal  of  engineering  work  in  connection  with  equip- 
ping shops  for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition,  guns  and 
gun  carriages  for  both  the  United  States  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  a 
number  of  special  machines  for  the  rapid  production  of 
time  and  high  explosive  fuses. 

B.  G.  Koether  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Detroit,  ^lich.,  in  entire 
charge  of  the  company's  sales  and  advertising  departments. 

At  present  located  at 
Detroit,  Mr.  Koether 
will  leave  in  a  short 
time  for  Harrison,  N. 
J.,  there  to  establish 
headquarters  and  take 
up  his  new  duties.  Mr. 
Koether  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Hyatt  Rol- 
ler Bearing  Company 
18  years  ago  as  ac- 
countant and  in  a  short 
time  was  prwnoted  to 
the  position  of  purchas- 
ing agent.  He  was  made 
assistant  sales  manager 
at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  and 
in  1910  went  to  Detroit 
to  assume  the  duties  of 
sales  manager.  Later 
he  became  the  head  of 
the  motor  bearings  division  and  for  several  years  past  has 
been  a  director  of  the  company.  Mr.  Koether  is  a  member 
of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  and  the  Detroit  Section 
of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 

The  Williams-Hayward  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Chicago  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  enamels  and 
paint  specialties.  LeRoy  A.  Williams,  for  21  years  asso- 
ciated with  the  railroad  department  of  the  Flood  &  Conklin 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  president  of  the  new  company 
and  Oscar  C.  Hayward,  for  18  years  manager  of  railroad 
sales  of  the  Tousey  Varnish  Company,  Chicago,  is  vice- 
president.  Otto  Woldt  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
manufacturing  department  and  Max  Huhnholz  superin- 
tendent of  the  enamel  and  paint  specialties  department.  The 
company  has  purchased  a  modem  varnish  factory  with  a 
capacity  of  approximately  500,000  gal.  of  varnish  annually, 
to  which  complete  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  enamels  and 
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paint  specialties  have  been  added.  The  main  offices  and  plant 
are  located  at  2526  West  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 

Joseph  R.  Ellicott  on  January  1,  1920,  retired  as  eastern 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  but  has 
been  retained  by  the  company  in  a  consulting  capacity.  He 
has  been  succeeded  as  eastern  manager  by  Charles  R.  Elli- 
cott, as  briefly  noted  in  the  January  issue.  Mr.  Ellicott  was 
born  in  Chicago  on  November  13,  1881.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale-Sheffield  School  in  1902.  The  same 
year  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  as  special  apprentice.  After 
serving  two  years  in  the  engineering  and  commercial  depart- 
ments, he  was  made  representative  in  the  New  York  office, 
covering  both  commercial  and  engineering  work.  In  1913 
he  was  made  assistant  eastern  manager  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Traction  Brake 
Company.  On  January  1,  1920,  Mr.  Ellicott  was  made  east- 
ern manager  of  both  companies. 

Robert  Burgess  has  been  promoted  to  southeastern  mana- 
ger, with  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  bom  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  attended  public  school  there,  graduating 


of  the  safety  car  equipment.  Mr.  Beck's  study  of  electric 
railway  operation  has  made  him  an  authority  on  transporta- 
tion problems. 

John  B.  Wright  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  district 
manager  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  district.  He  was 
born  on  July  27,  1857,  in  Pleasantville,  Pa.,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  there  and  at  Central  State 
Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  graduating  in  1896.  He 
worked  for  about  18  months  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany, at  Johnstown,  Pa.  In  February,  1899,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  at  Wil- 
merding, Pa.,  as  a  clerk  in  the  engineering  department.  After 
serving  for  some  time  as  chief  clerk  in  that  department,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  general  office  in  charge  of  engineering 
correspondence,  and  later  was  made  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president.  In  May,  1919,  he  was  appointed  assistant  south- 
eastern manager. 

A.  K.  Hohmyer  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  assist- 
ant western  manager,  Chicago,  111.  He  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  In 
Februar}',  1901,  he  started  to  work  for  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  in  the  general  office,  as  office  boy.  He 
passed  rapidly  and  successively  to  the  order  department, 
engineering  department,  and  other  departments  until  Febru- 
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from  grammar  and  higli  schools.  He  began  railway  service 
with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  under  the  late  Pulaski  Leeds 
as  machinist  apprentice.  On  completion  of  his  apprentice- 
ship course  he  continued  with  the  company  in  the  various 
capacities  of  air  brake  repairman,  roundhouse  foreman,  loco- 
motive fireman  and  engineer,  and  general  air  brake  inspec- 
tor. He  joined  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  or- 
ganization in  1893  as  assistant  instructor  in  the  company's 
air  brake  instruction  car.  In  1896  he  was  assigned  to  the 
southern  district,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  for 
several  years  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  has  since  that  time  repre- 
sented the  company  continuously  in  that  district  as  mechani- 
cal inspector  and  commercial  representative. 

Carl  H.  Beck  has  been  appointed  assistant  eastern  mana- 
ger at  New  York.  He  was  born  in  Butler,  Pa.,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1905  in  mechanical  engineering 
from  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  same  year  he  entered 
the  special  apprenticeship  course  prescribed  by  the  Westing- 
house Air  Brake  Company.  He  was  a  specialist  on  the 
introduction  of  the  ET  locomotive  brake  equipment,  person- 
ally superintending  the  installation  of  this  equipment  on  some 
of  the  first  locomotives  to  be  so  equipped  at  the  Baldwin  and 
American  Locomotive  Works.  In  1910  he  was  made  com- 
mercial representative  in  the  electric  railway  field,  becoming 
prominently  identified  in  the  development  and  introduction 


ary,  1909,  when  he  was  traneferred  to  the  Chicago  office  as 
office  manager.  He  remained  in  that  position  until  1913, 
when  he  was  appointed  commercial  representative.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  in  that  capacity  until  January  1,  1920,  the 
time  of  his  promotion  to  assistant  western  manager. 

William  G.  Kaylor  has  been  promoted  to  representative  of 
the  newly  organized  export  department  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  He 
was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  attending  public  school  there 
and  graduating  from  the  Manual  Training  High  School. 
He  graduated  from  Purdue  University  in  1905,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  at  Wil- 
merding, Pa.,  as  a  special  apprentice.  The  first  year  he 
served  in  the  experimental  and  engineering  departments,  and 
the  following  year  in  field  work,  covering  the  equipment  of 
electric  locomotives  for  the  New  York  Central  at  the  various 
building  plants  throughout  the  east.  He  also  installed  the 
first  air  brake  equipment  on  the  all-steel  passenger  cars  in 
interurban  New  York  City  service.  He  acted  as  mechanical 
expert  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  electric  service 
on  the  main  lines  of  both  the  New  York  Central  and  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroads.  After  serving  as 
assistant  for  several  months  to  the  resident  engineer,  he 
became  actively  engaged  in  November,  1911,  in  commercial 
work,  specializing  in  the  traction  brake  field. 
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F.  H.  Parke,  resident  engineer,  southeastern  district,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  engineer,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  He  was  bom  in  1869  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and 
St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  where  he  prepared  for  a  course 
at  Cornell  University.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  in 
mechanical  engineering  in  1892,  and  immediately  entered 
the  service  of  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  first  as  draftsman  and  afterwards  as  engineer  of 
tests.  In  1898  he  took  service  with  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  spending  the  first  four  years  in  Petrograd, 
assisting  in  the  installation  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
plant  being  erected  there  to  handle  the  Russian  railway 
business.  Returning  to  the  home  office  at  Wilmerding,  Pa., 
he  was  given  charge  of  the  publicity  department  and  after- 
wards was  made  industrial  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  1911.  He  was  then  made  resident  engineer  of 
the  southeastern  district. 

T.  W.  Newburn,  assistant  resident  engineer,  southern  dis- 
trict, at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  promoted  to  district  engineer 
of  the  southeastern  district,  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Newbum  was  born  near  Hoopston,  111.,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  country  schools  and  at  Greer  College. 
He  was  graduated  from  Purdue  University  with  the  1902 
class  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  immediately  entered  the 
service  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.  In 
August,  1902,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company,  being  assigned  duties  in  the  mechanical 
and  engineering  departments  of  its  Wilmerding  factory.  He 
was  connected  later  with  the  Cleveland  office,  then  with  the 
Columbus  office  as  mechanical  expert  in  connection  with 
electric  railway  brakes.  In  1914  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Pittsburgh  office  as  assistant  resident  engineer,  where  he 
leaves  to  take  up  his  new  duties. 

Joseph  H.  Woods  of  the  commercial  engineering  depart- 
ment at  Wilmerding  has  been  promoted  to  engineer  of  the 
newly  arranged  export  department.  He  was  born  in  Febru- 
ary, 1886,  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  After  graduating  from  the 
public  schools  and  Hamilton  Collegiate,  he  was  employed  as 
an  apprentice  in  a  machine  shop  for  three  years,  and  then 
entered  the  mechanical  drawing  room  of  the  Canadian  West- 
inghouse Company,  Ltd.  In  1908  he  was  transferred  to  the 
air  brake  department.  The  following  year  he  entered  the 
engineering  test  department,  and  in  1911  was  appointed  as- 
sistant engineer  of  tests.  In  1915  he  was  transferred  tem- 
porarily to  New  Jersey  as  general  foreman  of  the  Air  Brake 
Company's  shrapnel  loading  plant.  On  completion  of  the 
shell  loading  work  in  1916  he  returned  to  Wilmerding  to 
take  up  duties  in  the  general  office  division  of  the  engineer- 
ing department. 

Joseph  C.  McCune,  special  engineer  at  Wilmerding,  is  now 
assistant  to  the  eastern  district  engineer,  with  office  in 
New  York.  He  was  born  in  Brilliant,  Ohio,  in  1890.  He 
attended  the  high  school  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  in  1906 
entered  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  taking  prepara- 
tory work  for  one  year.  He  graduated  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity with  the  class  of  1911,  receiving  the  degree  of  mechani- 
cal engineer.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  later  served 
in  the  traffic  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Com- 
pany. In  1913  he  joined  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany as  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer,  Dr.  Walter  V.  Turner. 
In  1915  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  office  as  mechan- 
ical expert,  charged  with  the  development  and  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  new  air  brake  equipment  then  being  applied 
to  the  subways  of  Greater  New  York.  In  1916  he  served 
for  five  months  at  the  Mexican  border  with  the  7th  Regi- 
ment, N.  Y.  N.  G.  Returning  from  this  service,  he  was 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany 


was  ordered  to  active  duty.  He  was  an  engineering  instruc- 
tor at  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  Officers'  Training  Camps,  and  in 
May,  1918,  was  assigned  to  the  603d  Engineers,  going  over- 
seas with  this  organization  and  remaining  abroad  for  ten 
months.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  re-entered  the  employ 
of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  as  special  engineer 
at  Wilmerding. 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  reorganized  its  railroad  representative  staff  under 
the  direction  of  George  H.  Porter,  manager  of  the  railroad 
department,  as  follows:  The  Western  district  representa- 
tives are:  J.  P.  Casey,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  J.  Schott,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  George  Chestnut,  Houston,  Tex.;  G.  N.  Hoffman, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  W.  H.  Laufenberg,  Denver,  Colo.; 
J.  E.  Coad,  Dallas,  Tex.  Those  for  the  Coast  district  are: 
I.  A.  Shorono,  Seattle,  Wash.;  J.  G.  Loomer,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  H.  A.  Case,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Jack  F.  Ryan,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  J.  H.  Kelley,  Tacmna,  Wash.;  C.  A.  Martin, 
Spokane,  Wash.  Central  district:  Otto  Danielson,  Chicago; 
E.  B.  Elliott,  Chicago;  A.  J.  McCall,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Tom 
Wheatley,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  R.  D.  Eves,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
W.  H.McGann,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  W.  Tenbroeck,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  C.  E.  Roberts,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  W.  H.  Tompkins, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  E.  B.  Denison,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  G. 
E.  Brown,  Duluth,  Minn.;  A.  W.  Hillis,  Detroit,  Mich.;  A. 
Schwenck,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Eastern  district:  Oscar 
Lepper,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  A.  B.  Thomson,  New  York; 
Charles  R.  Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fred  Jaeger,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  James  Stuard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  R.  Mor- 
gan, Boston,  Mass.  Southern  district:  William  Lancaster, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  H.  B.  Stanton,  Savannah,  Ga.;  W.  R.  Phil- 
lips, Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  J.  W.  Smith,  Atlanta,  Ga.  A.  L. 
Frankenberger  remains  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Sidney  Green- 
field at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  Elliot  Allen  has  been  appointed  district  manager 
at  New  York  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  to  succeed  Edward  D.   Kilbum,  who  has  been 

elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager 
of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  International 
Company.  Mr.  Allen 
is  a  native  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  received 
his  education  in  Eng- 
land and  also  in  this 
country.  In  June. 
1902,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Westing- 
house Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  at 
its  Newark  works,  sub- 
sequently being  placed 
in  charge  of  the  test 
department,  where  he 
remained  until  1910. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Allen 
was  loaned  by  the 
management  of  the  company  to  the  International  Electric  Pro- 
tection Company,  for  which  company  he  acted  as  chief  engi- 
eer.  After  completing  that  temporary  work,  he  returned  to  the 
employ  of  the  Westinghouse  company,  and  on  December  1, 
1915,  Mr.  Allen  was  appointed  manager  of  the  supply  divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  office,  which  position  he  retained 
until  he  joined  the  Canadian  Overseas  Forces  in  October. 
1917.  After  being  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  he 
returned  to  the  New  York  office  of  the  Westinghouse  com- 
pany as  executive  assistant  to  the  manager,  frcrni  which  po- 
sition he  was  promoted  to  manager. 
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TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Asbestos. — In  the  December  issue  of  the  Railway  Me- 
chanical Engineer  there  appeared  a  short  review  of  the  first 
number  of  Asbestos,  a  monthly  magazine,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  publisher  is  the  Magnesia  Association  of 
America.  This  statement  is  erroneous,  as  the  booklet  is  pub- 
lished by  Secretarial  Service,  721  Bulletin  building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Electric  Cranes. — A  bulletin  entitled  Lane  Electric 
Cranes,  has  been  issued  by  N.  B.  Payne  &  Co.,  25  Church 
street,  New  York,  agents  for  cranes  manufactured  by  the 
Lane  Manufacturing  Company,  Montpelier,  Vt.  The  bul- 
letin fully  illustrates  and  describes  several  styles  of  cranes 
in  which  steel  girders  or  heav>-  timbers  of  yellow  pine  are 
used,  and  contains  a  complete  set  of  specifications. 

Furnace  Burners.  —  Bulletin  No.  119  of  the  Hauck 
Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  describes  in  detail 
the  many  different  types  of  oil  burners  manufactured  by  this 
company  and  illustrates  practical  applications  of  the  burners 
to  various  types  of  furnaces.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
sketches  are  included,  suggesting  other  ways  of  applying 
Hauck  burners,  and  throughout  the  book  are  given  results  of 
tests,  prices  and  service  data. 

AuxiLLARV  Devices  Governor. — Instructions  for  the  in- 
stallation and  care  of  the  auxiliary  devices  governor  have 
been  published  for  distribution  by  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  in  a  12-page  booklet  bound  with  stiff  cov- 
ers and  designated  as  General  Instructions  No.  2360.  The 
construction  and  operation  of  the  governor  is  described  and 
is  supplemented  by  sketches  with  the  parts  numbered  and 
named.  Instructions  are  also  given  for  properly  adjusting 
the  pressure. 

Boiler  Feed  Control. — A  24-page  booklet  entitled  Sav- 
ing Fuel  Automatically  and  Scientifically  in  the  Boiler  Room 
has  been  published  by  the  Northern  Equipment  Company, 
Erie,  Pa.  It  is  based  upon  matter  that  was  prepared  for  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  during  the  war  and  com- 
pares hand  and  mechanical  feeding  with  mechanical  regu- 
lation, as  performed  by  the  Copes  regulator,  being  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  charts  and  diagrams  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  scientific  control. 

Brake  Rod  Jaw.  —  The  Schaefer  Equipment  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  describes  and  illustrates,  in  a  four-page 
pamphlet,  the  Schaefer  drop-forged  brake  rod  jaw  for  at- 
tachment to  brake  rods.  The  method  of  applying  the  jaw 
is  simple  and  is  illustrated.  It  is  claimed  that  the  jaw  may 
be  removed  and  reattached  without  any  danger  from  failure 
and  that  it  may  be  applied  and  reapplied  without  loss.  The 
pamphlet  also  shows  the  results  of  pulling  tests  on  six  dif- 
ferent jaws  fastened  on  ^-in.  brake  rods,  which  were  made 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory. 

Valves. — Catalogue  and  price  list  No.  10  of  Nelson  valves 
has  been  issued  by  the  manufacturers,  the  Nelson  Valve  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  book  contains  156  pages,  5  in. 
by  7^  in.,  and  is  bound  in  cloth.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  devoted  respectively  to  bronze,  iron  and  steel  valves, 
with  an  introduction  describing  the  general  features  of  the 
design  and  service  rendered.  The  valves  are  made  in  gate, 
globe  check  and  non-return  patterns  for  practically  every 
class  of  service  found  in  power  plant  work,  etc.  The  book 
contains  numerous  illustrations  and  the  data  is  conveniently 
arranged. 


Drait  Gears — Force  and  Its  Applied  Principles,  is  the- 
title  of  a  28-page  booklet,  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers,  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Union  Draft  Gear  Company,  Chi- 
cago. The  booklet  explains  concisely  and  non-teclmicallv 
the  elementary  relationship  of  force  and  motion,  defining  the 
terms  used.  How  these  principles  apply  to  the  operation  of 
the  draft  gear  is  then  set  forth  and  the  booklet  concludes  witli 
a  discussion  of  draft  gear  capacity  and  the  essentials  of  draft 
gear  testing.  A  table  for  the  conversion  of  miles  per  hour 
into  height  of  fall  in  feet,  for  use  in  calculating  the  energy 
in  moving  cars  for  speeds  from  1  to  10  miles  per  hour  by 
half  mile  intervals,  is  included. 

Industrial  Management. — L.  V.  Estes,  Incorporated, 
industrial  engineers,  Chicago,  have  published  a  small  book- 
let entitled  Human  Relations  in  Industry,  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  underlying  principles  of  personal  re- 
lations and  industrial  management  that  are  essential  to- 
industrial  harmony  and  maximum  production.  It  contains 
a  statement  showing  the  trend  of  present  conditions  and 
the  need  for  definite  action  by  employers,  and  outlines  in 
a  general  way  the  procedure  necessary  for  putting  in  effect 
plans  tending  toward  a  betterment  of  human  relations  in 
industry. 

Steel  Pipe.  —  National  Bulletin  No.  24A  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
shows  graphically  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  steel  pipe  in- 
dustry from  1888  to  the  present  time.  The  chart  indicates- 
a  decrease  in  the  production  of  wrought  iron  pipe  during 
this  period.  Quotations  are  given  from  the  editorial  columns 
of  three  current  periodicals  in  the  iron  field  to  show  the  rea- 
sons for  the  popularity  of  steel  pipe  and  its  probable  perma- 
nence. Included  in  the  bulletin  is  a  chart  showing  the  rela- 
tive production  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  skelp  from  1888 
to  1918. 

Drop  Forcings. — J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  Superior  drop  forgings  and  drop-forged 
tools,  have  issued  the  seventeenth  edition  of  their  catalogue, 
containing  160  pages,  4  in.  by  6  in.,  fully  illustrating  and 
describing  their  standard  stock  specialties.  These  include 
new  lines  of  "Agrippa"  set  screw  pattern  turning  tool  holders, 
"Agrippa"  boring  tool  posts,  "Vulcan"  forged-cutter  tool 
holders,  and  several  new  sets  of  drop-forged  wrenches.  The 
book  also  contains  a  description  of  the  drop-forging  process 
in  simple,  non-technical  style  for  the  benefit  of  those  not 
conversant  with  its  details. 

Opportunities  for  Technical  Graduates. — Oppor- 
tunities for  technical  garduates  are  very  thoroughly  explained 
in  an  illustrated  pamphlet  bearing  that  title,  recently  issued 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  booklet  describes,  in  considerable  detail,  the  plan  which 
has  been  developed  by  this  company  for  the  training  of  the 
graduates  of  technical  schools  at  all  of  its  various  works.  In 
the  booklet  is  included  a  list  of  prominent  Westinghouse  men 
who  originally  entered  the  company  as  graduate  students,  as 
well  as  a  complete  list  of  schools  from  which  over  5,000 
students  have  entered  the  employ  of  the  company. 

Insulation  Products. — The  Franklin  Manufacturing 
Company,  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  77-page  catalogue  en- 
titled Heat  Insulations.  This  catalogue  contains  brief  de- 
scriptions of  the  company's  insulation  products,  including  85 
per  cent  magnesia  pipe  covering,  railroad  special  pipe  cover- 
ing, Franklin  carlining,  asbestos  millboard,  wool  felt  cover- 
ing, etc.  Packing  and  shipping  directions  are  included.  The 
back  part  of  the  catalogue  contains  considerable  engineering 
information  in  the  form  of  tables  and  data  to  be  used  in  the 
solution  of  heat  insulation  problems.  Instructions  for  the 
use  of  these  tables  are  given  and  several  concrete  examplt'r 
are  worked  out. 
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Electrically 

•1 

Driven 
Portable  Tools 


Portable  tools  driven  by  compressed  air  are  in  such  general 
use  in  railroad  shops  that  the  possibility  of  securing  better 

results  with  a  device  of  some  other  type 
is  seldom  considered.  In  view  of  the 
high  cost  of  pneumatic  power  and  the 
serious  leakage  that  exists  in  the  major- 
ity of  air  lines,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
for  many  uses  electric  drills  would  prove  more  economical 
than  air  drills.  The  most  important  advantage  of  electric 
tools  aside  from  the  saving  in  power  is  the  substitution  of 
wires  for  piping  and  hose.  The  power  lines  can  be  extended 
very  readily,  power  losses  are  decreased,  the  wires  are  easily 
handled  and  the  expense  of  installation  and  upkeep  compared 
with  the  cost  of  maintaining  air  pipe  lines  and  pneumatic 
hose  is  considerably  less.  The  even  turning  moment  and 
absence  of  vibration  in  the  tools  are  also  important  advan- 
tages. On  the  other  hand,  an  electrically  driven  tool  is  liable 
to  burn  out  if  the  motor  stalls,  and  for  that  reason  ample 
capacity  must  be  provided  or  automatic  reclosing  circuit 
breakers  must  be  used  in  each  circuit. 

Some  roads  have  applied  electric  tools  here  and  there 
through  the  shop,  but  very  often  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  used  have  been  so  unfavorable  that  the  tools  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  show  their  worth.  Much  of  the  preju- 
dice against  electric  tools  that  exists  in  some  shops  today  is 
due  to  the  improper  application  of  universal  motors.  This 
type  of  motor  was  introduced  to  meet  the  demand  for  machines 
that  could  be  used  with  either  direct  or  alternating  current, 
but  is  not  well  adapted  for  heavy  portable  tools.  Universal 
motors  should  never  be  used  for  reaming,  and  on  machines 
used  for  drilling  they  should  be  limited  to  sizes  not  larger 
than  J/^  in.  For  general  work,  series  motors  for  direct  current, 
or  induction  motors  with  high  slip  for  alternating  current 
are  most  suitable.  These  types  possess  characteristics  that  make 
them  more  satisfactory  (for  many  purposes)  than  air  tools. 


In  railway  repair  shop  practice  the  experienced  tool  dresser 
is  so  important  that  he  might  almost  be  said  to  be  invaluable. 

Almost  ever}-  repair  shop  has  developed 
Scientific  at  least  one  tool  dresser  who  by  years 

Tool  of    experience    has    become    expert    in 

Hardening  hardening   hand    chisels,    cape   chisels, 

beading  tools  and  all  sorts  of  small 
tools.  Given  a  known  steel  plus  a  knowledge  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  it  is  surprising  how  satisfactor)^  and  reliable  a 
tool  can  be  turned  out — sometimes.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
tool  dresser  must  depend  upon  his  eyesight  to  estimate  tem- 
peratures and  upon  rule  of  thumb  methods  to  harden  the 
tools.  His  equipment  consists  of  a  forge  and  anvil;  some- 
times a  small  power  hammer  and  suitable  cooling  tanks  are 
available,  but  too  often  there  is  no  accurate  temperature 
recorder.     .-  '  ' 

While  tool  dressers  of  the  type  referred  to  do  the  best  they 
can  with  the  equipment  provided  and  often  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing a  tool  which  is  not  only  strong  but  holds  its  cutting 
edge  under  severe  duty,  the  opposite  usually  is  true.  A  uni- 
form product  is  impossible,  and  if  one  tool  is  good  the  next  is 
likely  to  be  poor.  It  is  practically  useless  to  buy  high-grade 
steel  and  then  profit  by  only  part  of  its  good  qualities  because 
of  improper  and  non-uniform  methods  of  hardening.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  is  to  provide  modem,  upy-to-date 
equipment,  including  some  type  of  muffle  furnace  arranged 
for  accurate  temperature  control,  an  indicating  pyrometer  to 
gage  the  temperatures  and  suitable  oil,  lead  and  brine  baths 
for  drawing.  In  any  shop  of  medium  or  even  small  size  the 
saving  effected  by  installing  such  equipment  will  be  found 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  carrying  charges  on  the  invest- 
ment involved. 

To  prove  the  relative  merits  of  scientific  heat  treatment  of 
steel  versus  guesswork  methods,  an  extensive  series  of  tests 
was  made  recently  in  a  large,  well-equipped  shop.     A  stand- 
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ard,  high-grade  tool  steel  was  used  and  similar  tools,  hard- 
ened by  the  two  processes,  were  tested  under  actual  working 
ccmditions.  A  mixture  of  75  per  cent  lead  and  23  per  cent 
tin  with  a  melting  point  of  approximately  450  deg.  F.  was 
used  for  the  lead  batii,  the  bath  being  well  covered  with  char- 
coal to  prevent  oxidation  and  to  keep  the  lead  from  adhering 
to  the  tools.  In  every  case  24  identical  tools  were  selected. 
Twelve  were  heated  in  furnaces  equipped  with  indicating 
pyrometers  and  the  other  1 2  were  heated  in  furnaces  without 
pyrometers,  or  in  forges,  the  temperatures  being  estimated  by 
the  operator.  The  same  man  did  the  heating,  hardening  and 
tempering  of  both  lots  of  tools. 

Twelve  hand  chisels  were  heated  in  a  lead  furnace  to  1 ,440 
deg.  F.,  quenched  in  a  10  per  cent  brine  solution  and  drawn 
to  a  deep  blue  (580  deg.  F.)  in  the  lead  alloy,  checking  the 
temper  in  oil.  The  chisel  heads  were  reheated  from  1,300 
to  1,350  deg.  F.  to  relieve  forging  strains.  An  old  locomotive 
axle  was  used  for  testing  purposes  and  3,000  blows  were 
struck  per  chisel  with  a  lj4-lb.  hammer.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  test  the  cutting  ends  of  the  chisels  showed  no  signs  of 
wear,  while  4ie  chisel  heads  were  mashed  down  Yi  in.  Of 
the  12  tools  made  without  the  pyrometer  three  showed  fire 
cracks,  four  finished  the  test  and  the  remainder  broke  in  ser- 
vice because  of  irregular  temperature  in  heating  and  forging. 

In  the  next  test  1 2  pneumatic  beading  tools  were  heated  in 
a  lead  bath  to  1 ,440  deg.  F.  The  working  or  boot  ends  were 
drawn  to  470  deg.  F.  in  oil,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  dark 
straw  color;  and  the  shank  temper  was  drawn  to  520  deg.  F. 
in  oil,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  purple  color.  Each  end  of 
the  tool  was  hardened  separately  and  then  drawn  to  the  proper 
degree  to  insure  a  tough  center.  The  quenching  was  done  in 
a  10  per  cent  brine  solution,  at  about  60  deg.  F.  The  average 
service  life  was  2,850  flues  per  tool  and  no  tools  were  broken. 
The  second  set  of  12  beading  tools,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duced only  863  flues.  Three  tools  broke  in  the  shank,  two 
at  the  radius  of  the  boot  ends  and  the  fractures  showed  a 
coarse  structure  because  the  temperature  limit  had  been  ex- 
ceeded. 

These  tests  demonstrate  conclusively  the  large  increase  in 
efficiency  possible  by  the  use  of  definite  scientific  methods  of 
heat  treating  and  hardening.  They  explain  why  the  more 
progressive  steel  companies  are  co-operating  with  their  cus- 
tomers in  installing  modern  appliances  for  heat  treating  steel. 
The  results  also  furnish  the  strongest  evidence  why  such 
equipment  is  needed  in  every  shop. 


erally  recognized  by  the  men  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
railroad  officers  will  find  any  opposition  to  increased  pro- 
duction if  the  workers  are  appealed  to  in  the  projser  spirit 
Further  education  may  be  required  before  the  situation  be- 
comes satisfactory,  but  the  present  trend  of  events  is  at  least 
encouraging. 


Granting  that  the  average  workman  realizes  that  high  pro- 
duction is  necessary,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  is  being 

done  to  interest  the  men  in  increased 
Putting  It  shop  output.    The  officers  in  charge  of 

Up  to  the  shops  are  always  greatly  concerned 

the  Men  when  there  is  a  falling  off  of  produc- 

tion. The  supervisors  must  obtain  re- 
.^ults  by  influencing  the  men  in  their  organization.  The  lack 
of  personal  contact  makes  it  hard  for  those  in  charge  to  pass 
their  own  spirit  on  to  the  men,  but  there  are  methods  of 
arousing  interest  and  getting  results^.  It  is  natural  for  men 
to  take  pride  in  the  organization  of  which  they  are  a  part.  If 
the  matter  of  increased  production  is  approached  in  the  same 
spirit  as  a  baseball  contest,  if  the  natural  desire  to  excel  in 
any  branch  of  endeavor  can  be  brought  to  the  fore,  the  officers 
can  put  the  matter  of  increased  output  up  to  the  men  and 
there  will  be  no  question  about  the  result.  To  apply  this 
principle  successfully  a  fair  measure  of  shop  efficiency  and 
accurate  records  are  essential.  No  one  will  take  a  keen  inter- 
est in  a  game  if  the  rules  are  unfair  or  if  the  score  is  not  kept 
correctly.  The  cost  of  repairs  is  not  a  fair  measure  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  man-hours  per  unit  of  work  furnish  a 
satisfactory  means  of  gaging  shop  efficiency.  Charts  or  dia- 
grams to  show  the  variation  in  output  conspicuously  placed 
around  the  plant  and  systematically  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  employees  have  proved  helpful  in  some  shops.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  present  low  efficiency  of 
labor,  but  in  one  case  at  least  where  comparative  records  were 
established  they  resulted  in  an  increase  in  production  which 
brought  the  output  well  above  the  previous  mark. 


Railway   Shop 

Grinding 

Needs 


Optimism 

is  the 

Watchword 


The  paper  presented  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Central  Rail- 
way Club  and  the  discussion  which  followed  it  will  bear  care- 
ful reading,  especially  by  those  who  are 
inclined  to  be  pessimistic  about  the 
labor  situation.  Reviewing  casually 
the  outstanding  developments  of  the 
last  few  months,  there  seems  to  be 
ground  for  pessimism.  In  many  shops  production  is  near  the 
low  mark,  controversies  brought  about  by  the  national  agree- 
ment are  still  unsettled,  and  the  shop  organizations  are  now 
asking  for  an  advance  in  wages  which  would  add  still  fur- 
ther to  the  cost  of  maintaining  equipment. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  men  who  spoke  at  Buffalo  were 
optimistic  regarding  the  solution  of  the  present  labor  prob- 
lem. The  basis  for  their  confidence  was  evidently  a  firm 
belief  in  the  ultimate  good  sense  of  the  American  working- 
man.  Labor  has  suffered  from  poor  leadership  and  some 
have  been  misled  by  radicals  who  have  tried  to  persuade  the 
men  that  they  could  get  something  for  nothing.  The  discus- 
sion of  economic  problems  in  the  daily  press  has  had  its 
effect,  however,  and  today  the  average  workingman  realizes 
that  his  share  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  depends 
almost  wholly  on  how  much  is  produced.    With  this  fact  gen- 


There  is  no  doubt  of  the  important  economies  effected  in  auto- 
motive and  other  industries  from  the  introduction  of  mod- 
em grinding  machinery  and  methods. 
Why  should  not  railway  shops  benefit 
in  a  similar  way.  Grinding  makes 
possible  higher  production  and  de- 
creases the  unit  cost.  More  accurate 
work  can  be  done  and  the  extensive  use  of  ground  crank  shafts 
and  bearings  proves  that  there  is  no  inherent  objection  to 
grinding  on  this  score.  The  old  argument  that  particles  of 
grit  adhere  to  and  become  imbedded  in  a  ground  steel  sur- 
face has  been  refuted  not  only  by  experience  in  the  automo- 
tive industry,  but  by  the  experience  of  several  railway  shops 
that  have  practiced  the  grinding  of  axles  and  crank  pins  for 
a  long  time  with  satisfactory  results. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  American  railroads  has  there 
been  a  more  crying  need  for  increased  output  .in  both  rail- 
way repair  shops  and  roundhouses  than  right  now.  Why 
then  do  we  find  such  a  lack  of  modem  grinding  machines  in 
railway  shops,  when,  according  to  machine  tool  experts 
throughout  the  country  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
most  economical  shop  operation? 

Two  answers  may  be  given  to  this  question.  There  are 
still  a  few  machine  shop  men  who  do  not  believe  in  grinding 
methods  applied  in  railway  shops  because  their  fathers  did 
not  use  those  methods.  Needless  to  say  men  of  this  type, 
whose  minds  always  dwell  in  the  past,  are  in  the  small  mi- 
nority. Most  machine  foremen  are  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  install  any  machine  or  method  that  will  help  in- 
crease production.  A  second  large  group  of  men  object  to 
grinding  because  their  entire  acquaintance  with  grinding  ma- 
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cl  inery  has  been  acquired  in  operating  the  antiquated  ma- 
chines in  their  individual  shops  and  in  vainly  trying  to  get 
production  results. 

For  example,  the  main  repair  shop  of  a  certain  eastern 
railroad  is  provided  with  two  grinding  machines,  both  eight 
or  ten  years  old  and  entirely  too  light  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  guide  grinder,  in  addition  to  being  too  light,  is  of  the 
horizontal  spindle  type  and  takes  from  two  to  four  hours  to 
grind  an  84-in.  guide  that  could  be  ground  on  a  modern  ma- 
chine in  approximately  one  hour.  The  machine  foreman  in 
charge  uses  this  machine  to  its  capacity,  but  merely  as  a 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CAR  DEPARTMENT  APPRENTICES       ^ 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  was  glad  to  read  your  editorial  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  and  hope  that  it  will  be 


means  of  reducing  the  planer  work,  and  it  is  no  wonder  he     the  means  of  awakening  others  to  the  present  situation  in  the 
does  not  have  a  high  opinion  of  guide  grinders.  car  department  of  railroads  all  over  the  country.     If  not 

The  other  production  grinding  machine  in  this  shop  is  a     through  the  training  of  apprentices,  from  what  source  are  the 


piston  rod  grinder  used  oc 
casionally  to  grind  valve  stems. 
In  addition  to  being  too  old 
and  light  for  accurate  work 
the  machine  is  not  large 
enough  to  swing  the  heaviest 
class  of  piston  rods,  which  ac- 
cordingly have  to  be  turned 
and  rolled  on  an  engine  lathe. 
The  face  of  the  grinding  wheel 
used  with  this  machine  is  only 
iy2  in.  wide  and  to  call  the 
grinder  a  production  machine 
is  a  serious  misnomer. 

Conditions  similar  to  those 
outlined  above  are  only  too 
common  in  railway  shops  and 
the  fault  should  not  be  laid 
primarily  at  the  door  of  the 
Machine  foreman  in  charge.  He 
is  not  necessarily  an  old  fogey 
with  Chineselike  respect  for 
his  ancestors  and  their  ways. 
More  likely  than  not  he  has 
placed  his  requisition  for  the 
tools  necessary  to  bring  his 
shop  up  to  a  modem  produc- 
tion basis  and,  while  waiting 
for  the  new  tools,  is  using  his 
old  equipment  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage possible. 

For  various  reasons  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  it  has 
been  difficult  and  almost  im- 
possible to  get  the  new  ma- 
chinery needed  for  efficient 
shop  operation  but  the  situa- 
tion has  now  changed.  More 
capital  is  available  for  ad- 
ditions and  betterments  and 
the  absolute  necessity  for  im-  | 
proved  facilities  is  appar- 
ent   to    all.      Within    the    past 


What  Do  You  Think? 

Many  valuable  suggestions  in  the  interest  of 
increased  economy  and  efficiency  will  be  found 
throughout  this  issue.  You  may  not  approve  of 
some  of  the  methods  described  or  you  may  have 
concrete  data  or  information  that  will  prove  their 
value.  Perhaps  you  can  improve  upon  them  or 
offer  better  suggestions.     If  so,  tell  the  Editor. 

To  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  shop  me- 
chanics Mr.  McManamy  in  the  article  on  page 
233  advocates  forming  a  shop  committee.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  plan?     Will  it  work? 

Is  there  really  anything  to  all  this  talk  about 
modern  apprenticeship  methods  in  a  railroad  re- 
pair shop?  Mr.  McManamy  seems  to  think  so. 
(See  page  235.)  What  has  been  your  observa- 
tion and  experience? 

A  new  type  of  grain  car  is  described  on  page 
209.  Would  it  help  in  handling  the  grain  traf- 
fic on  your  road? 

Are  you  following  the  series  of  articles  on  the 
inspection  of  freight  equipment  by  Mr.  Sillcox? 
Can  you  add  something  of  value  to  this  series? 
If  you  can,  the  editor  wants  to  know  about  it. 

Can  you  apply  the  method  of  graphic  produc- 
tion control  described  on  page  227  in  your  own 
shop? 

Will  the  information  regarding  heat  treating 
methods  in  the  article  on  page  236  help  improve 
your  blacksmith  shop  practice? 

All  these  articles  are  intended  to  be  of  direct 
assistance  to  the  readers.  What  do  you  think 
about  them?  The  editor  wants  to  know  and  will 
really  appreciate  brickbats  more  than  bouquets 
if  they  will  help  him  to  make  the  Railway  Me- 
chanical Engineer  more  effective. 


men  to  be  recruited  who  must 
man  the  car  shops  in  the  fu- 
ture? House  carpenters  and 
others  eligible  for  employment 
as  full-rated  car  men  have  sel- 
dom had  any  experience  in  car 
work.  How  are  they  to  get 
such  experience? 

If  car  men  are  to  be  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  ap- 
prentices, is  the  present  sched- 
ule of  work,  the  length  of  the 
course  or  the  rate  of  pay  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  induce 
enough  young  men  to  take  up 
this  work?  Will  not  all  three 
of  these  features  need  to  be 
changed  ? 

You  state  that  perhaps  it 
was  the  intention  that  a  young 
man  desiring  or  perhaps  need- 
ing a  higher  rate  of  pay  than 
that  provided  for  regular  ap- 
prentices might  first  work  two 
years  as  a  helper  and  then 
serve  three  years  as  a  helper 
apprentice,  the  increased  earn- 
ings offsetting  the  greater  time 
required  to  learn  the  trade. 
But  is  there  any  assurance  that 
if  he  starts  in  as  a  helper  that 
in  two  years  he  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  helper  appentice- 
ship?  Are  not  helper  appren- 
tices to  be  selected  in  the  order 
of  seniority?  Will  not  the 
majority  of  helpers  now  in  the 
car  shops  be  too  old  for  ap- 
prenticeships before  they  are 
eligible?  Moreover,  the  ma- 
jority of  boys  at  the  age  at 
which   they  enter  upon   other 


three    weeks    orders    for  apprenticeships  are  not  sufficiently  developed  physically  to 

$100,000  of  new  machine  tools  have  been  placed  by  each  of  be  strong  enough  for  the  heavy  work  of  the  freight  car  shops. 

two  different  railroads  in  the  East  and  definite  inquiries  have  Should  there  not  be  a  different  course  for  apprentices  pre- 

been  made  by  several  other  roads.  paring  for  work  in  the  coach  or  cabinet  shop  from  that  given 

It  is  earnestly  urged  that  those  responsible  for  railway  shop  those   being  trained   for  freight  car  work  ?     Would  those 

output  look  into  the  possibility  of  increased  production  and  capable  of  doing  the  former  be  content  with  the  latter? 

decreased  costs  by  the  more  general  use  of  grinding  machin-  Would  not  a  shorter  course,  say  two  and  one-half  or  pos- 

ery.     For  such  operations  as  truing  piston  rods,  valve  stems,  sibly  three  years,  be  sufficient  for  training  freight  car  men 

guides  and  links,  machining  journal  bearings,  crank  pins  and  and  with  such  a  course  should  not  the  age  limits  be  changed 

other  important  parts,  less  material  is  removed  by  the  grind-  and  the  rates  of  pay  increased  so  as  to  make  such  a  course 

ing  operation  than  by  any  other.    This  insures  a  quicker  job  more  attractive  to  those  of  maturer  years,  ph)rsically  strong 

at  less  cost  and  a  longer  life  for  the  part  ground.     The  re-  enough  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  freight  car  shop? 

sultant  saving  in  material,  labor  and  time  can  be  computed  in  I  believe  the  present  situation  a  serious  one  and  the  ques- 

dollars  and  cents  and  will  more  than  pay  carrying  charges  on  tions  raised  worthy  of  careful  consideration, 

an  investment  in  new  grinding  machinery.  A.  Cxa  Man. 
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HANDHOLES  Vs.  WASHOUT  PLUGS 

New  York. 
To  THE  Editor: 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  your  January  is.«ue  under 
the  title  "Accidents  due  to  Washout  Plugs,"  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  great  importance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  plug 
in  a  boiler  for  washout  purpo.ses  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
arrangement  and  a  very  dangerous  one,  especially  when  one 
considers  the  large  diameters  of  the  arch  tube  plugs  in  a 
modern  boiler.  Ever}-  time  a  washout  plug  is  taken  out 
and  put  back  in,  the  fine  thread  wears  a  little;  very  often 
a  rod  is  used  for  shaking  the  scale  off  the  sheets;  when  put 
through  the  threaded  opening  in  the  lx)iler  sheet  and  turned 
around  a  few  times,  the  rod  damages  the  fine  thread  and 
the  crossing  of  threads  Ijy  screwing  the  {)lug  in  is  quite 
probable.  For  these  reasons  the  locomotive  practice  of  many 
European  countries  forbids  the  application  of  screwed 
washout  plugs  in  locomotive  boiler.>s  and  prescribes  the  use 
of  handholes  only. 

In  a  country  where  plugs  were  practically  unknown  for 
the  last  25  or  30  vears,  a  few  hundred  locomotives  arrived 
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Handholes    Used    on    Russian    Locomotives 
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^f/  dimensions  in  mi/fimefers 
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during  the  war  from  abroad' witR  screwed  washout  plugs. 
Within  less  than  a  year  two  accidents  have  taken  place; 
I  am  familiar  with  one  of  these.  The  fireman  was  scalded 
to  death  as  a  result  of  an  attempt  to  tighten  a  leaky  arch 
tube  washout  plug  in  violation  of  the  rule  existing  on  the 
road,  that  no  washout  plug  should  l)e  tightened  under  steam 
— but  evidently  the  temptation  to  stop  leakage  overpowered 
the  poor  fireman. 

Attached  you  will  find  a  drawing  of  a  Russian  standard 
washout  handhole,  which  is  applied  in  the  comers  of  back 
sheets  and  throat  sheets  and  in  the  front  tube  sheets  on  all 
Russian  locomotives.  A  brass  bushing  with  an  elliptical  hole 
is  screwed  in  the  sheets  permanently  and  a  corresponding  el- 
liptical inside  cover  is  put  through  the  bushing  and  secured  in 
position  by  means  of  an  outside  clamp,  washer  and  nut. 
The  cover  is  kept  tight  from  inside  by  the  steam  pressure 
and  a  copper  or  lead  gasket.  This  makes  a  ver\-  substan- 
tial construction,  which  is  absolutely  safe.  Leakage  occurs 
very  seldom,  and  the  tightening  of  the  nut  with  a  regular 
wrench  in  case  of  leakage  is  quite  permissible. 

For  the  arch  tube  openings  in  the  back  head  and  throat 
sheet,  handholes  of  the  same  type  are  applied,  but  of  a 
larger  size,  the  average  outside  diameter  of  the  threaded 


bushing  being  4  5/16  in.,  and  the  elliptical  opening  3  in.  l-v 
2  13/16  in.  Two  hundred  Decapods  built  for  Russia, 
which  were  turned  over  temjjorarily  to  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  have  handholes  of  the  tA-pe  dc- 
'^cribed,  and  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  from  anv 
of  the  roads  where  they  are  running  with  reference  to  tlir; 
handholes.  The  handholes  are  sometimes  criticized  as  tak- 
ing up  more  time  for  putting  in  place  than  the  plugs;  bat 
the  difference,  which  amounts  only  to  a  few  minutes  p^r 
handhole,  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  time  necessary 
for  the  complete  washout  of  a  boiler.  Besides  that,  th  s 
criticism  must  be  put  aside  in  view  of  the  great  advantare 
of  the  handholes — avoiding  accidents  and  sparing  human 
lives.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191^,  0 
accidents  occurred  due  to  washout  plugs,  resulting  in  one 
man  being  killed  and  34  injured.  Is  it  not  worth  the  troul^le 
to  adopt  the  handholes  for  washout  oj)enings  in  the  foco- 
motive  l)oiler? 

.\.    LiPETZ, 

Russian  Mission  of  Wavs  of  Communication. 


I.  A.  DEFENDS  THE  CHIEF  CLERKS 

While  Jap  detector  are  investigating  RR  shop  efficiency 
he  learn  of  magnificent  treatment  handed  to  Chief  Clerks. 

Learn  Chief  Clerk  are  regarded  Supernumary  by  Soviet 
Unions  and  as  such  it  becomes  bounden  duty  to  fight  own 
battle.  Difficult  to  accomplish  as  aforesaid  Unions  maintain 
strangle  hold  on  Golden  Eagles  and  hand  to  Cobbler,  who 
are  made  Mechanic  by  decree  of  Soviet  aided  by  Imperial 
Government  \\'age  Board. 

Chief  Clerk,  before  the  German  brain  storm  impel  Imperial 
Government  to  defend  Sacred  Rights,  received  $90  to  $100 
per  month,  while  clerks  $45  to  $70  per  month.  By  unknown 
patented  process  of  Imperial  Wage  Fixers,  fact  is  established 


P  .  tfi 

Chief   Clerl<s    Register    Despair 

that  least  a  clerk  must  have  to  outfit  with  filmy  draperies 
effected  by  haughty  girls  are  $87.50.  Supplement  No.  7  to 
G.  O.  27  which  set  forth  this  decree,  also  provide  for  married 
chief  clerk  with  wife  and  children  bountiful  sum  of  $115  to 
$125  per  month. 

Efforts  secure  substantial  justice  are  no  avail.  Chief  Clerks 
register  Despair.  However,  continue  to  keep  Hon.  MM 
posted  what  are  of  interest  in  your  esteemed  journal,  late-t 
instructions  S.M.P.  on  applying  spring  seats  for  Engineers 
Soviet,  labor  turnover  shop,  newest  ruling  of  wage  adjust- 
ments, etc.,  wondering  "How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  will 
one  suit  last,"  as  he  are  impotent  to  provide  otherwise.  Chitf 
Clerks  hopeful  return  RR  March  1  make  possible  securing 
much  needed  new  suit,  if  not  must  stay  home. 

In  next  letter  will  record  plight  of  despised  storekeeper. 

Ino  Amsura. 
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Fcnnsyk-afiia    Decapod,    Type    lis 


Pennsylvania  Decapod  Shows  High  Economy 


Report   of   Tests    Comparing   lis,    Hand    and 
Stoker  Fired,  with  the  Performarce  of  the  Lis  Mikado 


IX  1916  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  built  a  locomotive  of 
the  2-10-0  type  with  cylinders  working  at  a  maximum 
cut-off  of  50  per  cent.  This  locomotive  with  minor 
alterations  was  adopted  for  heavy  freight  service  and  a  large 
number  of  the  clas  lis,  as  this  type  is  designated,  are  now 
in  use.  The  design  of  this  locomotive  was  described  in  the 
Rdiliiuy  Mech-ankal  Engineer  for  July,  1917,  page  MQ. 
Details  of  the  performance  as  disclosed  by  the  results  of  test 


20      4c      eo      so      too     izo     /40     leo     lao 
Dry  Coal  Fired  fler  S<i.  Ft  ofQnafe  PerMour.  Pounds. 

Fig.  1.     Rate  of  Combustion  and   Boiier  Efficiency 

plant  trials,  are  now  available  in  Bulletin  No.  31  (copy- 
right 1919  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad),  from  which  the 
information  in  this  article  has  been  secured. 

In  discussing  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lis  the  bulletin  points  out  that  many  locomotives, 
in  helping  service  especially,  are  worked  almost  continuously 
with  a  cut-off  near  the  end  of  the  stroke.  If  they  were 
designed  so  as  to  work  at  but  50  per  cent  cut-off  when  in 
full  gear,  without  a  sacrifice  of  drawbar  pull,  there  would 
b«  gained  the  difference  between  the  coal  and  water  rates  at 
fbll  stroke  cut-off  and  those  at  half  stroke,  or  a  saving  of 
ajiproximatcly  25  per  cent.  The  locomotive  needed  at  a 
number  of  points  on  the  Pennsylvania  was  one  having  a 
drawbar  pull  25  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  class  Lis, 
^Mkado  type,  or  one  having  a  pull  of  about  75,000  lb.  at  10 
niiles  an  hour.  A  study  of  such  a  locomotive,  with  a  limited 
or  restricted  cut-off  in  a  two-cylinder  arrangement,  indicated 
that  the  desired  result  could  be  obtained  with  a  half  stroke 
niAximum  cut-off,  giving  a  turning  moment  diagram  very 
similar  to  that  of  locomotives  cutting  off  at  full  stroke. 


For  the  pur|X)se  of  developing  a  practical  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  economies  above  outlined,  a  locomotive  was  Ijuilt 
and  placed  on  the  locomotive  testing  plant  before  going  into 
road  service,  as  the  innovations  in  design  made  it  especially 
desirable  to  have  complete  test  results  before  building  addi- 
tional ones.  As  a  result  of  the  tests  and  the  general  jier- 
formance  of  the  locomotive  in  service,  certain  alterations 
were  found  advisable. 

Description  of  the  Locomotive 

Locomotive  No.  790,  as  finally  arranged  for  these  tests,  is 
of  the  Decapod  or  2-10-0  type  with  two  cylinders  .>0^4  in. 
in  diameter  and  having  a  stroke  of  32  in.  The  boiler  pres- 
sure is  250  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  maximum  cut-off  is  limited 
to  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  stroke.  In  many  par- 
ticulars the  design  follows  closely  that  of  the  class  Lis, 
Mikado  type,  which  preceded  it. 

The  table  following  shows  how  the  locomotive  ccmipares 
with  the  class  Lis  in  certain  leading  dimensions.  The  total 
heating  surface  is  about  12  per  cent  larger  than  that  of 
the  class  Lis,  and  the  total  weight  about  16  per  cent  greater. 
The  grate  areas  of  the  two  locomotives  are  alike. 

Ceneral  Dimensions  of  Locomotives  of  the  Us  and  Lis  Classes 

0»ss  Class  Increase  of 

lis  Lis  lis  over  Lis. 

/><j  1,/3J  per  cent 

U'l'iglit  ill  workinj?  order,  total  j)ouuds..         371.800  320,700  \^.^ 
VN'eiglit      on      drivers.     workinR     order, 

pounds 342,050  240,200  42.4 

FlrivinR  wheels,   diameter,  inches 62  62 

Cylinders    (simple),    inches 30"i  by  32  27  by  30  3/6    Vol. 

Heating     surface,     tubes     (water     side), 

,    ^^'l-.   ^t. 4.043.94  3,715.71  8.8 

II  eating      surface,      firebox      (including 

arch   tubes),   sq.   ft 290.20  301.51  3.8  Dec. 

HeitinR   surface,    superheater    (fireside), 

sq.    ft 1.478.91  1,171.63*  26.2 

Heating   surface,   total    (based   on   water- 
side of  tubes),  includ.  superb.,  sq.ft.        5,810.25  5,188.85  12.0 
HentinR  surface,  total  (based  on  fireside 

•  .f  tubes),  including  superlieater,  sq.  ft.       5.423.12  4.847.72  11.9 

Cirate   area,    sq.,  ft .                TO.O  70.0  o!o 

Hoiler  pressure,   pounds  per  square  inch .             25  ).0  205.0  22.0 

N'alves    12-in.  piston  12-in.  piston  ~... 

N'alve   motion,    type Wnlscbaert  Walschaert 

Firebox.   tyi)e    wide,  Belpaire  wide,  Belpaire  ... 

Tubes,    number    244  237 

T'-ibes    (outside   diameter),   inches 2.25  2.25  '.'.'. 

Flues   (for   superheater),   number 48  40  .. " 

Flues   (outside   diameter),   inches 5.5  5.5  ',\\ 

Tubes  and  flues,  length,  inches. ...  ...i .           228.32  228.51  *.' ' 

*This    is    the    heating    surface    of   tlie "  17-ft.    sui>erheater.      The    standard 
length    superheater    for   the   Lis   is   now   the   same   as   for   the    lis   or    18   ft 
with   ^    heating    surface    of    1.234.65    sq.    ft.,    but    the    17-ft.   superheater    was 
used  in  the  Lis  tests  herein  reported.     The  Us  superheater  surface  is  about 
20  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  the   18-ft.  superheater  for  the  Lis. 

Tractive  Force 

In  calculating  the  maximum  tractive  force  of  this  loco- 
motive  the    mean    effective    pressure  reaching  the  drawbar 
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Kt;: :  ';    V     HANDHOLES  Vs.  WASHOUT  PLUGS       . 

■t/-'i-v::,;-.-:-.  ■■■■■:  ..        ,       .  .  ^^-^^  '^'"'■'^-     - 

••I''-   •'•■>'..  Ttr.Vi II.  1]i>iiiik:^  '•' •     '."■'-■    :■■''.   ■     '   ' 

•..-•'.....".''••  .'  The  edit(jrial  wliiih  aiijuaivtl  in  uur  Jaiui.iry  i->uv  un<Kr 

.'■      the  titK'  "Ati  idiiil-  <liK'  to  ^V.l^lu)Ul    IMiiv:-.'   rai-«.>  a   <jUf>- 

. ,'  .  .  tUui .  (>t'   izriMt    iniiiiirlaiKi.'.      Tlure    i-    in*   diail't    that    a    i)lui; 

r"  ".  in   it   Iioikr   tiir   wa-hdut    ])ur|i<i'>f.-    i-   a    vir\    uii~ati>-tav  lorv 

K.   .    '.  ■   .  afraii^  ;m«l  a  \tr\   (lanmnni^  oiu-.  c^ihh  ially  wlun  (Hic 

[■....;''.    con>itUT-  tlu-  lariir  ttianu'tcrs  oi"  tlu-  arili   tul'f  |)lui:.~   in   a 

•/'■:-..      ;    in<»<Ii'rn   iMiiltr.       I'vtry    tinu-   a    \\a>lHii:t    plu^    i-   takiii    dit 

)".■■.  ■        ami  put  l>aik   in,  tlu-  t'liu-  tlircad   uiars  a   HhIl';   very  often 

t-  ■■    ■■.\      a  nxl  i-  u^ed  inr  -hakinn  tlu-  -(  aK-  off  ilu-  -larts:  wlun  i>ut 

••..■.;:     tliroiijili  tin."  tlirc-u(k-(l  opt'ninu'  in  tlif  hoiKr  ~lu<t  and  luriud 

^:.;:'     ;       aruuiul  a   k'W  tinii's.  llif   rod  daiiiam-  tlu-   niu'  iluvad   and 

I "./ •  V--    ;.;    the   (Tu^inii   of  thr«.'ad>    liy    -iriuini;    ilu    idui:    in    i~   <|uitL' 

'f  ■     •:•'•        proliatik.     For  tluM'  riaxm-  tlif  lot  (iniotivt.-  |)ra*,tin   of  many 

[.■.:■''",:       Kuropean    cauntriv>     forliitfs    tlu-    ap|'li*anon     nf     -i  nwrd 

'.,;•."•'•  •••wa>hi)tlt   pluns   in   lo«oniotivi'   hoiKr-   and   pn-iriln-  the   ii-t 

.--:'.-  of  handholi- only. 

v:    .    .'-.  In   a   (tiuntry   wlu-rc   jiIul'-   wt^r   |iraiti(all\    unknown    for 

'-.>•■•       •■' •    the  laM  35  (if  .^'i  vcar-,    i    \v\\    Imndrid   loc  oniotivi-  arrivid 
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Handholes    Used    on    Russian    Locomotives 


during  the  war  from  abroad  with  -triuid  wa-hout  iilui:>.' 
Within  k'>>^  than  a  year  two  aitidint>  havi  lakin  place; 
1  am  familiar  with  one  of  the>f.  Ilie  fireman  wa.-  Mahk-d 
to  death  us  a  re>ult  of  an  attempt  to  tightin  a  leak\  arili 
tulje  washout  plug  in  violation  of  tln'  ruk-  t\i>tinu  on  tlu 
road,  that  no  wa>hout  plug  >h(jukl  lie  tightemd  uiukr  -tian^. 
--liut  evidently  the  temptation  to  sto|)  kakagr  overpowirid 
the  poor  fireman. 

i  ■  Attached  you  will  find  a  drawing  of  a  ku^-ian  -tandard 
washout  handh<;le,  which  i>  applied  in  the  lonur-  of  hack 
sheets  and  throat  -lu'et~  and  in  the  front  tul)f  >heet>  on  all 
Russian  kH(jniotive>.  A  l)ra»  bushing  with  an  elliptical  hole 
is  screwed  in  the  sheets  permanently  and  a  lorroponding  el- 
liptical inside  cover  i>  [)Ut  through  the  l»u>hing  and  .-ecurcd  in 
po-ition    hy    means   of   an    out>i(k    clamp.    wa>her    and    nut. 

1  he  cover  i>  kejit  tight  from  in>ide  l)\  the  >lcam  pre>>ure 
and  a  C0{)]>er  or  lead  gasket.  rhi>  make-  a  very  .-ubstan- 
tial  con.-truction.  which  is  absolutely  >afe.  Leakage  occur.s 
very  >eldom,  and  the  tightening  of  the  nut  with  a  regular 
wrench   in  case  of  leakage  is  cjuite  |)ermi»ibk'. 

^  For  the  arch  tul)e  opening>  in  tlie  liack  head  and  throat 
sheet,  handholes  of  tlie  same  t>pe  are  applied,  but  of  a 
hirger   size,   the   average   outside   diameter   of   the   threaded 


bu.-hing  being  4  5    lo  in.,  and  liic  cllii)iical  opcniiiL:  .^  in.  b': 
2  l.>    1()     in.       'I"w()    hundred     Decajiod-     built     for    Ku  — i.  • 
which    were   turned    over   temporarily    to    ilu    I'nited    St.it<s 
Railroad    .Vdmini-iration.    have    handhok-    of    the    type    di - 
->ribid.    and    I    have-   never   heard    an\    complaint    from   ai!.«- 
(  '"  tile  roads  where  they  arc    running   with   reference  to  il'.- 
handholes.      'Ihe  handliok-   are   -omctinie-  critii  i/ed   a-  la;.. 
ing  up  more  time   for  putting  in  jdace  than  the  j'lugs;  I".  .;  ■ 
the   difference,   which    amount-   only   to   a    few    minutes  j.'- 
Iiandhole,  is  very  -mail  a-  compared  with  the  time  neces-a-- ' 
for    the    complete    wa-hout    of    a    boiler.       lioidc-    that.    i}i.n 
critic  i-m  must  In    put  a>ide  in  view   of  the   great  advaniai  • 

i\    the    hainlhole avoiding   accident-    and    >paring    hum 

Iivc>.      During   the    fi-cal    year   ending   June    .^o.    ]^)]'), 
ace  idents  occurred   due  to   wa-hout   plug-,    re-ulting    in  <  : 
man  being  killed  and  ,i4  injured.     I-  it  not  worth  the  trou!   . 
to  adojit   the   hanilholes    for   wa-hout    o|)c-ning-    in    the    lot 
motive  boiler."' 

,';,   r':  ■^'■' ■"':'-"'■''■'-'''■      ■■''    ■''    ■''     -^    LiiT-i/. 
~     •  . .   .;   •■;;•■  Ku>-iar.  .Mi->ion  of  \\a\-  of  ("ommuni«.atiei;i. 


^;        I.  A.  DEFENDS  THE  CHIEF  CLERKS    >  '; 

While  Jaji  detector  arc-  inve-tigating  KR  -hoj i  efficicnc \ 
he    liarn  of  magnificent  treatnunt  handed  to  Chief  Clerks. 

l.c.irn  Chief  Clerk  are  regarded  Supernuniary  by  .*^Ovi.l 
I'nion-  and  a-  -uch  it  become-  Itounden  dut\  to  tigiit  own 
Itattk'.  Difficult  to  accom|)li-h  a-  afore-aid  I'nion-  maintain 
-tranL:]c-  hold  on  Golden  F.agle-  and  hand  ti>  Cc»bbler.  wlm 
•ire  made  Mechanic-  l)y  decree'  of  .No\iet  aided  b\  Im|Kri:d 
Government  Wage  lioard. 

(hief  Clerk,  before  the-  Cierman  br.iiii  -torm  impt]  Imperial 
Government  to  defend  Sac  red  Right-,  received  $00  to  i^UlO 
|>er  month,  while  clerk-  .S4,>  to  S/O  |ier  month,  liy  unknowir 
jiate-nleil  procc--  of  Imperial  \\  aL'e  Fixer-,  fait  i-  c -tai>li>lu<1 


/r-- 


■;:  .     .■:•••■';•    Chief  Clerks   Register   Despair'';  -        ..  .C- 

that  lea-t  a  clerk  mu-t  lia\c-  to  outfit  with  filmy  draperie.- 
effected  by  haughty  girls  are  :S.S7..^0.  .Supjtlement  No.  7  lo 
G.  O.  27  which  -et  forth  thi-  decree,  also  |)rt)vide  f(»r  marricl 
chief  clerk  with  wife  and  children  bountiful  r-um  of  :^115  to 
$125  per  month.      ..  -  ■:■.;.'    .   >.  -' 

Kfforts  .-ecure  substantial  justice  are  no  avail.  Chief  Clerk- 
regi-ter  Des|)air.  However,  continue  t(j  keep  Hon.  M.'^l 
j)o-ted  what  are  of  interest  in  your  oteenied  journal,  late  i 
instruction>  .*^.M.P.  on  applying  spring  .-eat>  for  Kngiiuc' 
Soviet,  labor  turnover  shop,  newe.-t  ruling  of  wage  adju- 
nients,  etc.,  wondering  "How  long.  ()  Lord,  how  long  wi  1 
(»ne  suit  last."  as  he  are  imjxjtent  to  provide  otherwise.  Chi*  ■ 
Clerks  hopeful  return  RR  March  1  make  po-.-ible  .-ecuriii  I 
much  needed  new  suit,  if  not  must  .-tay  home.  ;  ■ 

In  ne.xt  letter  will  record  l)light  of  despised  ?torekecj)er. 

...  ....  V  Ixo  Amsura. 


I    iinsykaiija:  Decaf o/i,  '■  T v/***   .lis    / 


PENNSYLVANIA    DECAPOD    SHOWS   HIGH   ECONOMY 


Report    of   Tests    Comparing    lis,     Hand    and 
Stoker  Fired,  with  the  Performarce  of  the  Lis  Mikado 


iIk    2- 

.  llt-off 

;lii  i;iti<.n^ 

iiiiinlKT  <»l' 

It.  t;iil-'(.f 


till'  Pi'iinsylvania   Railroad  luiill  a  lotoindtivi'  of 
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of   50   j)er  cent.      'I'liis     l(iconn)ti\v    witli    jninor 
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lilt    per  forma  nee  as  diselo-ed  Ky  tlu-  results  of  test 
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■\  '■'■;'      ^''y  ^^°^  Fired  Per  Sq.  Ft  of  Ona-^e  Per  Hour,  Pounds. 
-  '..'LV.        Fig.    1.      Rate   of   Combustion    and    Boiler   Efficiency 

i'iant  trials,   are  now  avaihihle   in    Bulletin   No.   .>1    (eoj)y- 
riiiht    l'M<)   l.y  tlu-    Pennsylvania   Railroad),   from   wliiih  tlu- 
1  formation   in  thi>  article  has  heen  secured. 

In  (li>(U»inu  the  i onsideration.-  which  led  to  tlie  develop- 
iveni  of  the  11-  the  bulletin  points  out  that  many  locomotives, 
ir  helpint;  .-ervice  especially,  are  worketl  almo>t  continuously 
with  a  cut-off  near  tlu'  end  of  the  stroke.  If  they  were 
'I  >i.!.;iie<l  .-o  as  to  work  at  hut  50  [rt  cent  cut-oft  when  in 
fi  11  iiear.  without  a  sacrifice  of  drawhar  pull,  there  would 
1»  gained  the  difference  i)etween  the  coal  and  water  rates  at 
fill  >troke  (Ut-off  and  those  at  half  stroke,  or  a  -avini:  of 
it  i|)roximatc  Iv  25  jht  cent.  The  locomotive-  neet'ied  at  a 
11  imher  of  point>  on  the  Peiuisylvania  wa.-  one  liavint;  u 
'1  .iwl)ar  pull  1>  i)er  cent  ureater  than  that  of  the  class  Lis, 
A  ikach)  t\pe,  or  one  havini;  a  |)ull  of  al>out  75.000  lit.  at  10 
11  lies  an  hour.  A  stud}  of  such  a  locomotive,  with  a  limited 
or  restricted  cut-off  in  a  two-cylinder  arranuement.  indicated 
tl  at  the  desired  result  could  he  obtained  with  a  half  stroke 
11  iximum  c  ut-off.  udvinii  a  turning  moment  diagram  very 
>i.uilar  to  that  (jf  locomotives  cuttini:  oft'  at  full  stroke. 


Lor  the  purjMi,se"(!t'  developing  a  pracliial  means  of -oi 'tain - 
ing  the  economic.-  aliove  outlinerl.  a  locomotive  was  iiuilt 
and  placed  on  the  locomotive  testing  jilant  Im. fore  gt.intr  into 
road  .•service,  as  the  iniMivalion-  in  de-ign  made  it  esjxcially 
de-iral)lc  to  have  complete  te>t  results  het'ore  huilding  addi-r, 
tional  oiH-<.  .\s  a  re>ult  of  the  tests  and  the  i^eneral  jn-r- 
formaiice  ol  tlie  loconvJlive  in  service,  ceruiin  .dteration!^ . 
"ttt-rc  found  advisahle;  :  ■     ^  ■,     v--.;  ^'V:      ',;;-•• 

:.        Description  of  the  Locomotive    •/"       •    --. 

Lcxomotive  Xo,  790,  a.s  l"inall\  arrajiged  for  these  tests.  15 
ct"  the  DecajuKl  or  2-10-0  ty|K-  with  tw«)  c'\IiT1der^  ^O^j  in. 
in  diameter  and  having  a  stroke  of  .>2  in.  The  iM^ikr  pres- 
-ure  '\>  250  11).  per  .-<j.  in.  and  the  maximum  cut-ofi"  1-  limite<i 
to  apjin;\imatel\  50  jter  cent  of  the  -troke.  In  jnuny  par- 
ticulars the  design  follow?;  cl(»kly  that  <>ir  tlie  c'ldss  Lb;,- 
Mikado  ty|x-,  which  ])rcceded  it.     .\r:  ..:■.■. ^^/^      ^v'^  ■ 

1  he  tahle  following  shows  how   the  locomotive  eonipares 

with  the  cla.-sU-  in  certain  leading  dimension-.      Tht  total 

heating   >url"ace   is   about    12    jter  com   larger  than   that   of 

the  ela.>is  Lis.  and  the  total  weight  alMHit  16  jkt  cent  greater'.' 
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*T!ii-    I*    tliii'litatii'ir    surface    .^f    the    1  "ft.    Mii>frheatcr;      Tl>    sfah«laTd' 
liii^;tb    sti|  irln-.ttir    fi'r   flu-    l.ls    i-    now    tlu-    -ann-    as    loi    tiit-.ll-    .r    IS    ft 
witli    a    lit-itiiiK    sMTt-iii-   of    l.J.U.Ci'l    s<|.    ft.,   inn    Ou-    I'-ft.   siviKrl.iatcr    was 
ii-i-<I  in  tliv  l.ls  tfSts  luri-in  r«-iiort.<h     The  lis  suiurheater  siirtaco  is  alxtut 
_'ci  j|H.-r  fCiit  larjjer  than   that   »>t   tVu-    Is  ft.   snjit-rheater   fur  tlitr  Lis. 

'.:■'■";;  :■"■"■ '":/•'    Tractive  Force     '  Z:^.-'"  X'J^.'   ;••      ■■■'•!■ 

tn  calculating  the  maximum   tractive   fonv  of  thi-  loco- 

inotive    the    mean    efteetive    i)re.->urc  reaching  the  drawkir 
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cannot  be  taken  as  the  usual  85  per  cent  of  the  boiler  pres- 
sure, because  of  the  limitation  of  the  cut-off.  Indicator 
diagrams,  made  in  road  service,  at  starting  in  full  gear, 
show  an  average  m.e.p.  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  rated 
250  lb.  lx)iler  pressure,  or  somewhat  more,  according  to  the 
time  in  which  the  first  revolution  is  made,  controlling  the 
amount  of  steam  passing  through  the  auxiliary  port.  With 
30^-in,  by  32-in.  cylinders,  the  calculated  maximum  trac- 
tive force  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  that  based  on 
75  per  cent  of  the  boiler  pressure,  or  90,000  lb.  The  ratio 
of  weight  on  drivers  to  this  calculated  tractive  force  is  3.8. 
After  the  first  few  revolutions,  it  is  expected  that  the  uraw- 
bar  pull  will  fall  to  that  due  to  about  70  per  cent  of  boiler 
pressure  as  m.e.p..  or  84,000  lb.,  with  a  ratio  of  4.07. 

Boiler 

The  boiler  is  similar  in  design  to  the  boiler  of  the  class 
Lis,  but  the  boiler  tube  surface  and  superheating  surface 
are  both  somewhat  larger.  The  superheater  has  48  elements, 
where  the  class  Lis  has  40.  The  length  of  tubes  and  super- 
heater flues,  19  ft.,  is  the  same  as  in  the  class  Lis  locomotive. 
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Fig.   2.     Typical    indicator    Diagrams 

The  details  of  the  cylinders,  ports  and  valves  were  de- 
scribed in  the  article  referred  to  alx)ve.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  valves  have  a  travel  of  six  inches  in  full 
gear  and  to  obtain  a  short  cut-off  with  this  long  travel,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  steam  lap  two  inclies.  Full  gear 
cut-off  with  six-inch  valve  travel  is  at  50  per  cent  of  the 
stroke;  however,  to  distinguish  tests  in  full  gear  cut-off  at 
slow  speed,  with  allowance  for  steam  passing  through  the 
auxiliary  ports,  such  tests  are  marked  55  per  cent  cut-off  as 
determined  from  the  indicator  diagrams.  The  lead  of  the 
valves  in  full  gear  is  3/16  in.     The  exhaust  lap  is  y%  in. 

Auxiliary  ports  are  cut  in  the  valve  cages,  1^  in.  in 
advance  of  each  of  the  main  steam  ports,  and  are  intended 
to  assist  in  starting;  however,  they  are  in  action  at  all  times 
when  the  locomotive  is  moving  under  steam.  The  ports  are 
%  in.  by  ly^  in.,  with  a  steam  lap  of  54  in-,  and  are 
located  at  each  end  of  each  cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valve  cage  or  bushing,  making  four  ports  in  all. 

Coal 

Over  70  tests  were  made  to  develop  the  performance  of 
the  locomotive,  and  of  these  tests  39  were  fired  by  hand  with 
nin-of-mine  coal.  In  the  1917  tests  Jamison  coal  was  used, 
but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  this  coal  in  1918, 
the  tests  were  made  with  Crows  Nest  coal.  These  two  coals 
are  from  the  same  region  and  vein  and  are  alike  in  many 
r«spects.    This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  average  analyses. 


given  in  the  following  table,  which  have  been  made  from  all 
of  the  coal  used  in  the  hand-fired  tests : 

Jamison  coal  Crows  Nest  c,  ai 
1917  1918 

Fixed    carbon,    percentage 56.21  56.80. 

Volatile    combustible,    percentage 31.34  29.68 

Ash,    percentage    1 1.67  12.26 

Moisture,    percentage 0.97  1.25 

Total     100.19  99.99 

Sulphur,   percentage    2.1S  1.41 

B.  t.   u.   per  lb.   dry 13,429  13.420 

B.  t.  u.  per  lb.   combustible 15,221  15,324 

Tests  with  Hand  Firing 

Boiler   Performance 

Pressures  and  Temperatures. — An  average  boiler  pres  are 
within  about  four  pounds  of  the  rated  pressure  of  250  lb. 
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per  square  inch,  was  maintained  in  all  of  these  tests.  The 
maximum  pressure  drop,  or  loss  between  the  boiler  and 
branch  pipe  was  18  lb.,  this  drop  being  at  a  rate  of  steam 
flow  of  58,000  lb.  per  hour.     The  exhaust  steam  pressure 
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shows  a  maximum  of  16.3  lb.  per  square  inch.  Even  with 
a  boiler  pressure  of  250  lb.,  the  maximum  superheat  tem{)er- 
ature  was  282.8  deg.,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  has  l-een 
obtained  on  any  locomotive  on  the  test  plant,  all  of  wLicb 
have  had  a  boiler  pressure  at  or  below  205  lb. 

Combustion,    Draft    and    Temperature. — In  general,  the 
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draft  or  vacuum  was  higher  in  the  lis  than  in  the  Lis  at 
all  rates  of  evaporation.  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  the 
exhaust  nozzle  area  was  35.8  sq.  in.  for  the  lis  and  38.3 
sq.  in.  for  the  Lis.  Though  not  greatly  different,  the  smoke- 
box  temperatures  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  tests  of  the 

Lis. 

The  feedwater  temperature  was  between  37.3  and  64.9 
deg.  The  firing  was  all  by  hand  as  the  locomotive  was  not 
at  this  time  equipped  with  a  stoker.  The  rate  of  firing 
reached  189  lb.  an  hour  per  square  foot  of  grate,  and  at  this 
rate  the  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  was 
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Fig.  5.  Indicated  Horse  Power  and  Steam  (Avera^  for  all  Cut-offs) 

10.3.     The  maximum  rate  of  firing,   in  pounds  per  hour, 
was  13,226. 

Evaporation. — The  evaporation  of  this  boiler  appears  to 
Ite  less  than  was  obtained  from  the  smaller  Lis  boiler,  but 
when  the  higher  pressure  and  superheat  of  the  lis  are  con- 
sidered, the  maximum  equivalent  evaporation  of  the  lis  is 
considerably  above  that  of  the  Lis.  The  equivalent  evap- 
oration per  pound  of  coal  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  15.  The 
evaf>oration  per  pound  of  coal  and  the  boiler  efficienc} 
results  are  about  the  same  as  were  obtained  in  1917  (see 
Fig.  1.).  The  equivalent  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface  for  the  lis  reached  a  maximum  of  14.7  lb.  per 
hour. 

Superheat. — The  lis  shows  a  maximum  superheat  of  about 


higher  initial  temperature,  but  notwithstanding  this,  a  nigher 
maximum  superheat  was  obtained,  although  it  is  somewhat 
lower  over  part  of  the  range. 

The  water  heating  surface  of  the  lis  boiler  is  8.8  per 
cent,  the  total  heating  surface  12.0  per  cent,  and  the  fire  area 
through  the  tubes  7  per  cent  greater  than  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  class  Lis.  For  these  reasons  it  was  expected 
that  an  evaporation  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Lis  class,  over  59,000  actual,  or  77,000  equivalent  pounds 
per  hour,  would  be  possible  when  using  an  exhaust  nozzle 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  or  the  same  diameter  as  was  used 
on  the  Lis. 

With  a  seven-inch  diameter  exhaust  nozzle  (1917  tests), 
an  evaporation  of  about  53,600  actual,  or  72,500  equivalent 
pounds  per  hour  was  obtained.  This  was  not  considered 
sufficient,  in  view  of  the  performance  of  the  class  Lis,  and 
many  changes  were  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  smokebox  and  different  forms  of  stack  were 
tried.  Finally,  by  reducing  the  nozzle  diameter  to  6^4  in-. 
an  evaporation  of  59,300  actual,  or  81.900  equivalent  pounds 
was  olitained. 

The  tests  of  the  1918  series,  beginning  with  5401  and 
ending  with  5416,  were  made  with  a  seven-inch  exhaust 
nozzle,  and  it  was  used  again  in  tests  5431  to  5438.  Test 
5412  at  80-55-F.  evaporating  51.280  lb.  per  hour,  proved  to 
be  the  limit  with  this  nozzle  and  smokebox  arrangement.  It 
was  found,  after  test  5416,  that  cinders  were  accumulating 
in  the  front  end.  and  to  overcome  this  the  exhaust  nozzle  was 
reduced  to  6 -"^4  in.  and  a  deflector  plate,  eight  inches  wide, 
put  on  the  edge  of  the  table  plate  in  front  of  the  nozzle.  This 
deflector   made  the   gas  passage,   at  the   smallest  area,   the 
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Fig.  6.     Water  Rates  at  All  Cut-offs,  Class     Ms 

280  deg.  and  at  a  rate  of  firing  of  11,000  lb.  per  hour  the 
superheat  is  about  15  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  Lis 
vhen  equipped  with  a  superheater  of  the  same  length 
as  in  the  lis,  or  18  ft.  When  these  two  superheater  surfaces 
are  compared,  that  of  the  lis  is  larger  by  about  20  per  cent, 
on  account  of  the  larger  number  of  elements. 

The  normal  saturated  steam  temperature  for  the  lis  is 
406  deg.  and  for  the  Lis,  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  205  lb.,  it 
is  389.5  deg.  It  would  appear  to  be  more  difficult  then  to 
superheat  the  steam  from  the  lis  boiler  on  account  of  its 
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Fig.  7.     Water  Rates  at  All  Cut-offs,  Class   Lis 


same  proportion  of  the  fire  area  of  tubes  as  on  the  classes 
Lis  and  K4s,  where  it  is  68  per  cent. 

Arranged  in  this  way,  the  evaporation,  in  test  5443  was 
58,300  lb.,  or  an  increase  of  about  14  per  cent  over  the 
evaporation  that  could  be  oljtained  with  the  seven-inch 
nozzle  without  the  deflector.  When  equipped  with  a  stoker 
in  later  tests,  an  evaporation  of  60,906  lb.  was  obtained, 
showing  that  the  expected  evaporation  is  easily  possible 
with  this  locomotive. 

\\'hile  in  the  earlier  tests  a  6  54 -in.  exhaust  nozzle  was 
used,  in  the  final  tests  it  was  found  possible  to  use  a  6^4-in. 
nozzle,  but  not  a  7-in.  The  boiler  conditions  had  been  im- 
proved by  the  changes  in  the  stack  and  front  end,  so  that 
the  6^-in.    nozzle    gave    draft    conditions  as  good  and  a 
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capacity    as    high    as    could  be  obtained   with   the  6 '4 -in. 
nozzle  and  the  earlier  arrangement  of  the  front  end. 

Engine    Performance 

The  engines  of  this  locomotive,  compared  with  long  cut- 
off locomotives  as  to  economy  in  coal  and  steam,  have 
yielded  expected  results.  The  tests  have  shown  that  the 
restricting  of  the  cut-off  has  had  the  desired  effect  in  that, 
in  full  gear,  where  the  l)ulk,  of  the  work  is  done,  this  locomo- 
tive ojierates  much  more  economically  than  the  Lis.  This 
advantage,  as  expected,  is  reduced  as  the  engines  are  cut 
back,  but  it  is  not  until  we  have  gone  below  the  most  econom- 
ical cut-off  for  both  locomotives  that  the  Lis  and  lis  show 
the  same  economy  at  a  given  horsepower.  This,  moreover,  is 
the  case  only  at  the  lower  horse|)Ower  (in  short  cut-offs  at 
low  speeds),  that  is.  for  but  a  small  j)ortion  of  the  work  done 
by  the  locomotive  when  in  normal  railroad  service. 

ludicdtar  Diagrams  and  Action  of  Starting  Ports. — Repre- 
sentative indicator  diagrams  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  prin- 
cipal point  of  interest  in  these  diagrams  is  the  action  of 
the  auxiliary  starting  port.  It  opens  before  the  o|x?nmg  of 
the  main  port,  having  a  lead  of  1    15/16  in.   in  the  tests 
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Fig.    8.     Piston    Speed    and    Water    Rate 


here  recorded,  as  against  .>/16  in.  for  the  main  port  and,  on 
the  indicator  diagrams,  the  effect  caused  thereby  can 
scarcely  be  noticed.  Considering  the  cards  for  full 
gear,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  auxiliary  ports  admit 
a  sufficient  amount  of  steam  to  hold  up  the  admission  line 
apprecialily.  after  the  cut-off  of  the  main  |X)rt.  The  testing 
plant  conditions  in  starting  are  not  the  same  as  on  the  road, 
on  account  of  there  Ijeing  little  or  no  resi.-^tance  to  turning 
the  locomotive  wheels  and  no  rolling  load,  in  the  form  of  the 
locomotive  itself  and  the  train. 

Indicated  Horsepower. — The  test  results  in  indicated 
hor.sepower  are  plotted  on  Fig.  3.  The  range  of  horse- 
power was  between  766.6  and  3,486.1.  The  highest  power 
was  obtained  at  a  speed  of  140  r.p.m,  which  is  equivalent 
to  25.3  m.p.h. 

The  superheated  steam  used  per  i.h.p.  hour  was  between 
14.9  and  21.6  lb.  In  12  of  the  tests  the  steam  used  per 
i.h.p.  hour  was  16  lb.  or  less.  On  16.6  lb.  of  steam  per 
i.h.j).  hour,  an  indicated  horsepower  of  about  3,500  was 
develojjcd. 

Many  tests  show  a  coal  consumption  of  Ijetween  two  and 
two  and  a  half  |>ounds  per  horsepower  hour,  while  the 
maximum  rate,  neglecting  test  No.  5417  as  abnormal,  was 
less  than  three  and  a  half  pounds  per  i.h.p.  hour.  The 
curves  as  drawn  for  the  class  lis,  Figs.  4  and  5,  show  lower 


results  in  steam  and  coal  per  unit  of  power  than  for  the  class 
Lis  at  any  power. 

The  indicated  horsepower  at  7.4  miles  per  hour,  in  full 
gear,  is  1,743.7.  With  the  Lis  at  the  same  speed  in  full 
gear  it  is  about  1,220.  This  is  an  increase  in  power  over 
the  Lis  of  about  43  per  cent.  The  maximum  horsepowir 
was  obtained  at  25  miles  per  hour  and  45  per  cent  cut-off; 
this  was  3,486.  With  the  Lis  the  maximum  power  at  this 
speed  was  2,755,  or  about  80  per  cent  of  that  ot  the  li-;. 
The  Lis  has  developed  on  the  test  plant  2,954  hp.  at  a  spe  d 
of  29  m.p.h. 

Steam  Kate  Curves. — In  Figs.  6  and  7  curves  are  plott-d 
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Fig.  9.      Indicated    Horsepower  and    Efficiency   of   Engines 

showing  the  whole  range  of  weight  of  steam  per  indicated 
horsepower  hour  for  the  locomotives,  classes  lis  and  Lis. 
Considering  the  speed  of  40  revolutions  per  minute  or  7 
m.p.h.,  and  full  gear,  it  is  found  from  these  diagrams  that 
the  lis  developed  1,740  i.h.p,  and  used  about  19.5  lb.  of 
steam  per  horsepower  hour,  while  the  Lis  developed  1,230 
hp.  and  used  31.5  lb.  of  steam  per  horsepower  hour.  At  a 
speed  of  120  r.p.m.,  22.1  m.p.h.,  and  at  a  cut-oft"  of  50  per 
cent,  for  the   lis  the  hor.sepower  is  about  3,280,  while  for 
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Fig-   10.     Drawbar  Pull  of  the   lis  and   Lis  at  VariouB  Speeds 

the  Lis  it  is  about  2,050,  and  the  steam  per  indicated  horse 
power  for  the  lis  is  16.8,  while  for  the  Lis  it  is  18.0.  In 
this  latter  case  little  or  no  saving  would  be  expected  and 
the  difference  may  be  attributed  to  difference  in  quality 
(pressure  and  superheat)  of  the  steam.  In  full  gear,  at  low 
speed,  the  reduction  in  the  steam  per  indicated  horsej)ower 
by  the  lis  over  the  Lis  is,  as  above  indicated,  approxmiatel) 
38  per  cent. 

Piston  Speed  and   Water  Rates. — The  water  rate  of  tht 
Icccmctive  improves  to  a  certain  extent  with  an  increase  ii 
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piston  speed,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  plotted  results  in 
fig.  8.  The  weight  of  steam  per  indicated  horsepower  for 
the  lis  locomotive  is  in  a  separate  zone  from  that  of  the 
Lis,  and  less  steam  is  used  when  the  two  locomotives  are 
tested  under  like  conditions. 

On  account  of  the  small  exhaust  nozzle  and  higher  boiler 
pressure,  the  back  pressure  was  in  general  somewhat  greater 
than  for  the  Lis. 

Thermal  Efficiency  of  Engines. — The  thermal  efficiency 
or  the  engines  alone,  referred  to  indicated  horsepower,  calcu- 
hited  according  to  the  method  of  the  A.S.^LE.,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  This  efficiency  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  heat 
consumed  which  is  converted  into  work  in  the  cylinders. 
The  heat  considered  is  that  in  the  steam  in  the  branch  pipe. 


ing  moment  in  the  case  of  the  class  lis,  cutting  off  at  half 
stroke,  forms  nearly  as  smooth  a  curve  as  for  the  class  Lis, 
cutting  off  at  nearly  full  stroke,  and  therefore  that  the 
advantages  of  a  favorable  cut-off  are  obtained  in  this  loco- 
motive without  introducing  high  peaks  in  the  curve  or  any 
unusual  tendency  toward  slipping  of  the  driving  wheels. 

Machine  Friction. — The  machine  efficiency  of  this  loco- 
motive is  plotted  in  Fig.  13.  The  highest  efficiency  is  91.7 
per  cent.  At  the  lowest  speed  of  the  tests,  7.4  m.p.h.  m  full 
gear,  it  was  85.6  per  cent.  In  tests  of  the  class  Lis  the 
machine  efficiency  was  in  some  cases  as  high  as  95  per  cent 
and  at  7  m.p.h.,  in  full  gear,  it  was  94  per  cent.  The  thermal 
efficienc}-  of  the  locomotive  (proportion  of  total  heat  con- 
sumed  converted   into  work   at   the   drawbar)    is   shown   in 
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Fig.    11.     Tractive    Effort    Curves.   Full    Gear,    Class    lis 

above  an  ideal  feedwater  temperature  which  is  assumed  to 
be  that  as  observed  of  the  steam  in  the  exhaust  pipe.  These 
efficiency  resiilts  show  that  there  is  much  improvement  in  the 
lis  over  the  class  Lis.  The  efficiencies  of  the  locomotive  are 
between  10  and  16  per  cent,  while  those  of  the  class  Lis  are 
between  10  and  14  per  cent. 

Locomotive    Performance 

The  d\namometer  horsejx)wer  shows  increases  and  econ- 
omies closely  following  those  for  indicated  horsepower. 
Many  tests  have  a  coal  rate  of  lYz  lb.  (see  Fig.  16)  and  a 
steam  rate  of  less  thaft  18  lb.  The  minimum  rate  wfis  16.8 
lb.  of  steam  per  d.h.p.  hour.  Both  the  coal  and  water  rates 
are  below  those  of  the  class  Lis  for  all  dynamometer  horse- 
powers. 

The  drawbar  pulls  obtained  upon  the  testing  plant  are 
.shown  in  Fig.  10.  To  be  25  per  cent  greater  than  the  pull 
of  the  Lis  at  40  r.p.m.,  the  lis  should  have  a  pull  or  about 
75,000  lb.,  and  this  pull  was  considerably  exceeded,  in  the 
tests  with  30-in.  cylinders  at  a  speed  of  40  r.p.m.  or  7j/2 
m.p.h.,  the  drawbar  pull  on  the  test  plant  was  68,000  lb.,  and 
later  on  the  road  alx)ut  76,000  lb.  With  the  new  SOJ/j-in. 
cvlinders,  on  the  test  plant  the  pull  at  this  speed  was 
76,000  lb. 

Cylinder  Tractive  Forr^-.^Comparative  turning  moment 
or  cylinder  tractive  force  curves  for  the  class  lis  Decapod 
type,  and  the  class  Lis  ^Mikado  type,  are  shown  in  Figs.  11 
and  12.     It  will  be  seen  from  these  diagrams  that  the  turn- 
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Fig.  12.     Tractive  Effort  Curves,  Full  Gear,  Class  Lis 

F'ig.  14.     The  lis  developed  a  maximum  efficiency  of  8.1  per 
cent,  while  the  highest  atained  by  the  Lis  was  7.0  per  cent. 

Tests  with  Duplex  Stoker 

Following  the  hand-fired  tests  locomotive  No.  790  was 
equipped  with  a  Duplex  stoker.  It  was  then  returned  to 
the  test  plant  and  the  tests  continued  with  the  stoker  in  use. 
The  stoker  was  piped  so  that  its  exhaust  steam  could  be 
turned  into  the  base  of  the  elevator  screws  to  dampen  the 
coal,  the  claim  being  made  that  this  will  reduce  the  smoke. 

F^or  the  remaining  tests  the  stoker  was  used  without  any 
hand  firing  and  the  test  conditions  duplicated  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  hand-fired  tests.  Some  of  the  stoker-fired  tests 
were  made  to  obtain  the  steam  consumption  of  the  locomo- 
tive only  and  were  run  for  too  short  a  time  for  reliable  coal 
data.    These  have  not  been  plotted  on  the  diagrams. 

The  stoker  speed  at  first  was  found  to  l)e  too  low,  not 
over  40  strokes  per  minute,  and  in  order  to  increase  the 
speed  changes  were  made  in  the  steam  ports  of  the  stoker 
cylinder  by  enlarging  and  extending  them.  The  exhaust 
pipe  from  the  stoker  engine  was  also  enlarged  to  two  inches. 
After  these  changes  the  stoker  could  be  run  at  48  strokes 
per  minute,  and  it  was  possible  to  fire  all  of  the  coal  that 
could  be  burned.  The  same  kind  of  coal  was  used  for  the 
stoker  tests  as  for  the  hand-fired  tests,  namely,  Crows  Nest 
run-of-mine. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  the  stoker  c>'linder  was  led  to 
a  condenser  and  the  condensed  steam  weighed  in  the  first 
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nine  tests.  From  these  records  it  was  found  that  about  % 
lb.  of  steam  was  used  per  double  stroke  or  revolution  of  the 
stoker,  and  for  the  remaining  tests  the  stoker  exhausted  to 
the  atmosphere  and  the  steam  used  was  calculated.  The 
steam  used  by  the  stoker  steam  jets  could  not  be  measured 
directly  and  was  calculated  by  the  Grashof  formula. 

Coal. — The  average  analyses  of  the  Crows  Nest  coal  used 
for  the  hand-fired  and  stoker  tests,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  and  indicate  a  very  small  difference. 

Hand  fired  Stoker  fired 

Fixed  carbon,  percentage 56.80  58.68 

Volatile    combustible,    percent.i«;e 29.68  29.92 

Ash,    percentage    12.26  10.18 

Moisture,   percentage    1.25  1.23 

Total     99.99  100.01 

Sulphur,   percentage    . .  .,vV^,<»i.'. 141  1.54 

B.t.u.    per    lb.    drv V.  .V.. 13.4_'0  14.130 

B.t.u.  per  lb.  combustible 15,324  15.662 

Results  of  Tests. — The  results  of  the  stoker-fired  tests  are 
plotted  in  Figs.  15  and  16,  and  on  these  diagrams  the  hand- 
fired  test  results,  made  immediately  before  the  application  of 
the  stoker,  are  shown  for  comparison. 

Maximum  Capacity  with  Stoker. — It  is  evident  from  the 
tests  that  the  evaporation  and  rates  of  firing  are  but  little 
more  than  can   be  obtained    by    hand    firing,   so  that  the 
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capacity  of  the  locomotive  was  not  increased  by  the  stoker, 
but  of  course  the  maximum  evaporation  is  obtained  with 
much  less  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  fireman,  and  also  it 
is  evident  that  the  maximum  evaporation  can  be  sustained 
for  a  longer  time  with  the  stoker. 

It  was  found  that  the  boiler  could  not  be  forced  much 
beyond  an  evaporation  of  60,000  lb.  per  hour,  indicating  this 
to  be  the  boiler  limit  for  both  hand  and  stoker  firing. 

Coal  Economy  with  Stoker. — A  further  analysis  of  the 
stoker  test  results  shows  that  hand  firing  is  superior 
in  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  at  low  rates  of  firing,  but 
that  this  advantage  decreases  until,  when  the  boiler  is 
evaporating  its  maximum  weight  of  water  the  stoker  firing 
is  no  less  economical  than  the  expert  hand  firing.  The 
advantage  shown  for  hand  firing  is  about  19  per  cent  when 
firing  40  lb.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  and 
decreases  to  nothing  when  firing  180  lb.  per  square  foot. 
(See  Fig.   15.)     There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 


superheat  of  the  steam  with  or  without  the  stoker.     The 
range  of  the  superheat  is  between  130  and  285  deg. 

Stoker  Exhaust  to  Conveyor. — The  stoker  engine  ordi- 
narily exhausts  to  the  atmosphere,  but  there  is  also  a  pipe  con- 
nection to  the  base  of  the  elevator  screws,  and  when  thi; 
was  used  the  coal  was  damf>ened  by  the  exhaust  steam.  Wit'. 
this  connection  in  use  in  test  No.  5470  there  was  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  smoke  and  also  a  smaller  coal  consumption, 
but  as  there  was  only  one  test  made  under  these  condition^ 
no  very  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  although  the 
indications  are  that  there  is  some  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  its  use.     The  results  obtained  with  it,  compared  wit:i 
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Fig.   14.     Thermal   Efficiency  of  the   Locomotive 

both  hand  and  stoker-fired  tests  without  it,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Stoker-Fired  Test« 


Test 
Xo. 


Test 
desig- 
nation 


Coal  Equivalent       Smoke 

fired,  lb.    evaporation  per      per- 
per  hour        lb.  dry  coal      centage 


5.470 120-30-F 

5,447 120-30-F 

5,449 120-30-F 

5,456 120-30-F 


5,505 
5,783 
6.019 
6,304 


9.1 
8.7 
8.3 
7.8 


Hand  Fired  Tests 


5,432. 
5,428. 
5,441. 


.12O-30-F 

,  120-30-F 

120-30-F 


4.641 
4,720 
4,943 


10.3 
9.8 
9.1 


15.6 
27.0 
22.8 
32.4 


7.2 

8.2 

18.8 


Exhaust 

of  stoker 

engine  to — 

Conveyor 
Atmosphere 
Atmospbere 
Atmosphere 


Steam  Used  by  Stoker. — The  estimated  weight  of  steam 
used  by  the  stoker  ranged  between  393  and  1,629  lb.  j>er 
hour,  and  was  about  two  per  cent  of  the  steam  generated  by 
the  boiler.  There  was  more  hooking  or  leveling  of  the  fire 
in  hand  firing  than  when  the  stoker  was  used.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  stoker  maintained  a  more  nearly  level  fire 
than  could  be  obtained  by  hand  firing.  The  number  of 
times  the  grates  were  shaken  was  practically  the  same  for 
either  hand  or  stoker  firing. 

Conclusions 

With  this  boiler,  carrying  a  steam  pressure  of  250  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  superheating  the  steam 
to  a  high  temperature.  The  water  and  superheating  surfaces 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  class  Lis  locomotive  and  a 
greater  equivalent  evaporation  was  obtained. 

The  engines  of  this  locomotive  compared  with  long  cut-off 
locomotives  as  to  economy  in  coal  and  steam,  have  met  expec- 
tations. The  tests  have  shown  that  the  restricting  of  the 
cut-off  has  had  the  desired  effect  in  that,  in  full  gear,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done,  this  locomotive  operates  much 
more  economically  than  the  Lis.  This  advantage,  as  expected, 
is  reduced  as  the  engines  are  cut  back,  but  it  is  not  until  below 
the  most  economical  cut-off  for  both  locomotives  that  the 
two  classes  of  locomotives  show  the  same  economy. 

In  the  results  of  the  tests  which  show  power  and  steam  used, 
the  action  of  the  stoker  need  not  be  considered,  and  it  was 
found  in  many  tests  that  the  steam  rate  per  i.h.p.  hour  was 
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16  lb.  or  less.  At  a  rate  of  only  16.8  lb.  of  steam  per  hour 
an  indicated  horsepower  of  over  3,500  was  developed.  The 
saving  in  steam  per  indicated  horsepower  over  the  Lis  is 
very  evident  and,  except  at  low  horsepower  at  low  speed,  it 
is  not  possible  to  operate  the  Lis  at  as  good  advantage  as  the 
lis,  and  in  full  gear  at  low  speed,  the  reduction  in  steam 
per  indicated  horsepower,  over  the  Lis  is  38  per  cent. 

The  maximum  evaporation  was  obtained  with  the  stoker 
with  very  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  fireman.  The 
stoker  fired  a  fairly  level  fire,  and  could  be  operated  under 
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Fig.   15.     Evaporation  per  Pound  of  Coal,  Hand   and  Stoker  Firing 

all  conditions  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  any  hand 

firing. 

Except  at  the  highest  rates  of  firing,  the  stoker  is  wasteful 
in  the  use  of  coal,  but  appears  to  be  no  more  wasteful  than 
other  stokers,  and  in  addition  has  advantages  over  the  other 
>tokers  tested,  in  ease  of  operation  and  in  the  absence  of  ob- 
structions at  the  fire  door  and  on  the  grates. 

The  estimated  weight  of  steam  used  by  the  stoker  was  about 
two  per  cent  of  thesteam  generated  by  the  boiler.  The 
advantage  shown  for  hand  firing  over  the  stoker  firing  in 


ANATOLE  MALLET 

Anatole  Mallet,  the  inventor  of  the  compound  locomotive 
which  bears  his  name,  died  in  Nice,  France,  in  October,  1919. 
Mr.  Mallet  was  born  in  1837  at  Carouge  and  was  graduated 
in  1858  from  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
in  Paris.  He  was  engaged  in  civil  engineering  work  for  sev- 
eral years,  first  with  the  Bureau  of  Direction  of  the  General 
Company  of  Jlailroad  Materials  in  France  and  later  on  the 
Suez  Canal.  In  1864  he  was  engineer  for  a  company  which 
undertook  dredging  operations  in  Italy.  His  first  work  in 
mechanical  engineering  was  done  in  1867,  when  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  double  expansion  steam  engines.  The  first 
application  of  this  system  was  made  in  1876  on  a  two-cylin- 
der compound  which  operated  on  the  line  from  Bayonne  to 
Biarritz.  This  design  effected  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  in 
fuel  over  the  standard  types  and  placed  the  inventor  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  locomotive  designers. 

The  great  success  of  the  compound  locomotive  led  to  a 
material  increase  in  the  size  of  the  units  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  three  and  four-cylinder  compound  locomotives.  It 
became  evident  that  the  limit  of  size  of  locomotives  of  rigid 
construction,  especially  on  lines  with  sharp  curves,  would 
soon  be  reached.  In  order  to  permit  of  the  use  of  large 
motive  power  units  on  lines  with  sharp  curves  and  light 
track,  Mr.  Mallet  designed  the  articulated  type  of  locomo- 
tive which  was  first  introduced  in  this  country  on  the  Balti- 
more &:  Ohio  and  has  since  been  adapted  to  use  on  American 
roads  with  such  great  success. 

Among  the  honors  conferred  upon  Mr.  Mallet  were  the 
Schneider  prize,  awarded  to  him  by  the  French  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1902,  and  the  annual  prizes  of  the  society 
in  1909  and  1911.  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1885  and  promoted  to  officer  in  1905.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  London  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal  in  1915.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  France,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  Industry  of  France,  and  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  his  engineering  work,  Mr. 
Mallet  took  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  French  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  from  1880  to  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death.  He  was  editor  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Society,  for  which  he  wrote  numerous  technical  notes  and 
important  memoirs.  The  last  of  these,  treating  of  the  prac- 
tical evolution  of  the  steam  engine,  earned  for  him  the  honors 
conferred  bv  the  society. 
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Fig.  16.     Indicated   Horsepower  and  Coal,   Hand  and  Stoker  Firing 

equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  is  about  l9  per 
cent  when  firing  40  lb.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour,  and  decreases  to  nothing  when  firing  180  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
With  the  stoker  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  greater  number 
of  firemen  could  obtain  the  full  capacity  of  the  locomotive 
than  would  be  the  case  with  hand  firing,  because  of  the  ease 
of  handling  the  stoker.  Such  considerations,  combined  with 
those  of  economy  or  capacity  as  shown  by  tests,  in  the  case 
of  locomotives  of  this  class,  must  govern  in  deciding  whether 
a  stoker  is  necessarj'. 


Labor's  Share  of  Railroad  Earnings. — Statistics  of 
earnings  and  expenses  of  the  railways  in  1919  show  that  of 
:he  average  earnings  of  a  month  of  30  days,  labor  received 
in  wages  the  earnings  of  17^  days  of  each  month,  fuel  re- 
luired  the  earnings  of  three  days,  material  and  supplies  five 
days,  taxes,  etc..  one  and  one  half  days,  leaving  the  earnings 
of  three  days  for  net  operating  income. 


Cars   with    Cans   of    Milk    Remaining    Undelivered    Because   of   the 

French   Railway  Strike 
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nine  tests.  From  the^c  rctords  it  was  found  that  about  j^j 
lb.  of  steam  was  used  \n-r  double  stroke  or  revolution  of  the 
stoker,  and  for  the  reinainiuy  tests  the  stoker  e.xhausted  to 
the  atmosphere  and  the  steam  used  was  calculated.  The 
steam  u.sed  by  the  stoker  steam  jets  could  not  be  measured 
directly  and  was  calculated  by  the  Grashof  formula. 

Coal. — The  average  analy.>es  of  the  Cnnvs  Nest  coal  used 
for  the  hand-fired  and  stoker  tests,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
in"  tal)le  and  indicate  a  verv  small  difference.        .  ,  , 


Fixed  carbon,  percentage.  . :    ... 
Volatile    ctimLiistiljle,    percetil.-iee 

.•\sh.    jK-rcentat'c ..-. 

Moisture,   i>fr<:tntage  ]..  * . . .  -  / .'. . 

Sirtphur,  >erc«tii.n:^e.   .  1 . . . :, ..... 

B.t.u,    rer    l^'-    "iry.  ;;......,.•..  ; 

B,.t.u.  ptr  Il>.  con)l>ii-»ti1>lt;i...;   .  .  >'. 


Hand  fired 

.  56.80 

.  29.68 

.  12.26 
.        tJ3     • 


Stoker  tired 

.      58.68 

29.92 

10.18 

1.23 


99.99 

1.41 
13.42<> 

1.7..f24. 


100.01 


1.54 
14.1.^<i 


Rrstills  of  Tests.— ^he  results  of  the  stoker-fired  tests  are 
plotted  in  Fins.  15  and  16,  and  on  these  diagrams  the  hand- 
fired  tc>;t  result-,  made  immediately  before  the  application  of 
the  stoker,  are  ^llo\vn  for  comjjarison. 

•  Ma.ximnm  Capacity  ivith  Stoker.— \{  i-  evident  trom  the 
tests  that  the  evaporation  and  rates  nf  firini:  are  but  little 
more  than    can    be  obtained,   bv     liand     nrinL;,    so   that   tlu 
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'.Fig.    13.     Machine    Efficiency 


capacity  of  tlie  locomntive  was  not  increased  by  the  stoker. 
but  of  course  the  maximum  evaporation  is  obtained  with 
much  less  exertion  on  the  |>art  of  the  fireman,  and  also  it 
is  evident  that  the  maximum  evaporation  can  be  sustained 
for  a  longer  time  witli  the  stoker. 

It  was  found  that  the  l>oiler  could  not  be  forced  much 
beyond  an  evaporation  of  60.000  lb.  per  hour,  indicating  this 
to  be  the  boiler  limit  for  l.oth  hand  and  stoker  firing. 

Coal  Economy  'uith  Stoliir.-.\  furtlier  analysis  of  the 
stoker  test  results  shows  that  hand  firing  is  superior 
in  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  at  low  rates  of  firing,  but 
that  this  advantage  decreases  until,  when  the  boiler  is 
evaporating  its  maximum  weight  of  water  the  stoker  firing 
is  no  less  economical  than  the  expert  hand  firing.  The 
advantage  .shown  for  hand  firing  is  about  19  per  cent  when 
firing  40  lb.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  and 
decreases  to  nothing  when  firing  180  lb.  per  square  foot. 
:(See  Fig.    l.'^.)     There  i.s  practically  no  dift'erence  in  the 


superheat  of  the  steam   with   or  without  the   stoker.     T' 
range  of  the  superheat  is  between  130  and  285  deg. 

Stoker   E.xhaust   to   Conveyor. — The   stoker   engine   ord - 
narily  exhausts  to  the  atmosphere,  but  there  is  also  a  pipe  coi 
iiection  to  the  base  of  the  elevator  screws,  and  when  tli: 
w  as  used  the  coal  was  dampened  by  the  exhaust  steam.    \Vi; 
this  connection  in  use  in  test  Xo.  5470  there  was  a  mark, 
reduction  in  the  smoke  and  also  a  smaller  coal  consumptir - 
but  as  there  was  only  one  test  made  under  these  conditio 
no   very   definite   conclusions   can   be   drawn,    although   t': 
indications  are  that  there  is  some  advantage  to  be  gain^ 
by   its  use.     The  results  obtained   witii    it.  compared   wi* 
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Fig.    14.     Thermal    Efficiency   of  the   Locomotive 


both  hand  and  stoker-fired  tests  without  it.  are  shown  in  the 


folhjwing 

table: 

Stokek  Fired  Tk>i< 

■  ..    -' 

fist    ■■'■  ■"■. 

.\f..         .  ■ 

Test 
desig- 
nation 

Coal           Equivalent 
fired,  lb.    evaporation  pe. 
per  hour        lb.  dry  coal 

Smoke 
per- 
centage 

Exhaust 

of  stoker 

engine  to— 

5.470.  ...... 

5.447 

5,449 

5.436....... 

.120-oO-F 
.  12O-30F 
.120-30-F 
-120-30-F 

5.505                 'J.l 
5.783                 8.7  . 
6,019                 8..'      •• 
6,304                 7.8    i    . 

.  15.6 

2r.o  - 

22.8 
32.4 

Ctinvtyor 

Atmosphere 

Atmosp'.ieTc 

,    Atmo.^i'hcre 

■    ■■"■■"    ■'   ■  ■- 

-  ■■     ■  •    -.  ■ ' '  - 

'■•■    Hand  Fired  Te-tj 

.      ■               '  . 

5.432 

5,428 

5,441....... 

.120  3n-F 
.120-30-F 
.120-30-F 

4,641                 10.3 
4,720                 9.8       . 
4,943                  9  7        ;- 

18:8, 

;•••■•;•"•:   ■.-. 

Sir  am  I'scd  by  Stoker. — The  estimated  weight  of  .^team 
used  by  the  stoker  ranged  between  A9.>  and  1,629  11  >.  per 
hour,  and  was  about  two  per  cent  of  the  steam  generated  b} 
the  boiler.  There  was  more  hooking  or  leveling  of  the  fire 
in  hand  firing  than  when  the  stoker  was  u.sed.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  stoker  maintained  a  more  nearly  level  fire 
than  (ould  be  obtained  1)\-  hand  firing.  I'he  number  of 
times  the  grates  were  shaken  was  practically  the  same  for 
either  hand  or  stoker  firing.     ■;       ,  :;     . 

;■'•■'■.■  \5   ..  Conclusions  '  •..      ;  -       T-  .    v    . 

With  this  boiler,  carrying  a  steam  pressure  of  250  lb.  per 
.sq.  in.,  no  difficulty-  was  found  in  <iu))erheating  the  steam 
to  a  high  temperature.  The  water  and  superheating  surfaces 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  class  Lis  locomotive  and  a 
greater  equivalent  evaporation  was  ol>tained. 

The  engines  of  this  locomotive  compared  with  long  cut-off 
locomotives  as  to  economy  in  coal  and  steam,  have  met  expec- 
tations. The  tests  have  shown  that  the  restricting  of  the 
rut-off  has  had  the  desired  effect  in  that,  in  full  gear,  when 
the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done,  this  locomotive  operates  much 
more  economically  than  the  Lis.  This  advantage,  as  expected, 
is  reduced  as  the  engines  are  cut  back,  but  it  is  not  until  below 
the  most  economical  cut-off  for  both  l(KonK»tives  that  tlu;^ 
two  classes  of  locomotives  .show  the  same  economv.  '  .  '     . . 

In  the  re.sults  of  the  tests  which  show  power  and  steam  used, 
the  action  of  the;  stoker  need  not  be  roiii^idered,  and  it  was 
found  in  many  tests  that  the  steam  rate  per  i.h.p.  hour  was. 
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1  lb.  or  less.  At  a  rate  of  only  16.8  lb.  of  steam  per  hour 
.1  .  indicated  horsepower  of  over  3,500  was  developed.  The 
.-.  ving  in  steam  per  indicated  horsepower  over  the  Lis  is 
V  ry  evident  and.  except  at  low  hor.^epower  at  low  speed,  it 
i  not  possible  to  operate  the  Lis  at  as  good  advantage. as  the 
r~.  and  in  full  gear  at  low  speed,  the  reduction  in  steam 
[   r  indicated  horsepower,  over  the  Lis  is  38  per  cent,  r  v 

Hr'  maximum  evaporation  was  obtained  with  the  stoker 
V. ;th  very  little  exertion  on  tiie  part  of  the  fireman.  The 
s;oker  tjred  a  fairly  level  fire,  and  could  be  operated  under 
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Dry  Coal  Fired  ^rHour.  Pounds  PerSq.Ff.  ofGrai'e. 

Fig.    15.      Evaporation    per   Pound    of   Coal,   Hand    and   Stoker   Firing 

,!1   .onditinns   in   a   >ati-factory  manner  without  any  hand 

liriiiii.   '■■  '■.'■'  ''     ■■-.,..     ':■-   ':-'"  '-'■■'  ...':'''  :/'    ..    ■;■■.       . 

i:.\vept  at  the  highe-t  rates  of  firing,  the  stoker  is  wasteful 
III  ilu  u<o  of  r«)al.  but  appears  to  l)e  no  more  wasteful  than 
other  stokers,  and  in  addition  has  ad\-antages  over  the  other 
-tokers  te.'ited,  in  ea-e  «>f  operation  and  in  the  abj^ence  of  ob- 
-trurtions  at  tin-  fire  door  and  on  the  grates. 

ihf  I'Stimated  weight  of  .-team  used  by  the  stoker  was  about 
two  per  cent  of  the  -team  generated  by  the  boiler.  The 
idv.intage  shown  for  hand  firing  over  the  stoker  firing  in 
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iMjuivalent  evai>oration  per  pound  of  coal  is  about  lO  per 
•  lit  wlun  firing  40  lb.  of  rnal  per  sf[uare  foot  of  grate  per 
lOur.  and  decreases  to  nothing  wheii  firing  180  lb.  per  .-q.  ft. 
W  ilh  the  -toker  it  is  to  be  suppo.«ed  that  a  greater  numl)er 
if  firemen  tould  oi)tain  the  full  capacity  of  the  locomotive 
iian  would  be  the  case  with  hand  firinti.  because  of  the  ease 
if  liaiidliiig  the  stoker.  Such  consi(leralion>,  combined  with 
hi)-e  of  iconomy  or  capacity  as  shown  l)y  tests,  in  the  case 
if  locomotives  of  thi-  cla-s.  must  govern  in  deciding  whether 
!  stoker  i-  necessan-.    ,..,..:.  .;...:.   . 


L.mwik'n  Sii.vri:  of  Kaii.ko.ad  E.\RXixns. — Statistics  of 
arnings  and  expense-^  of  the  railways  in  1010  show  tliat  of 
he  average  earning.-  of  a  month  of  .>0  days,  labor  received 
n  wages  the  earnings  of  17J.4  days  of  each  month,  fuil  re- 
luired  the  earnings  of  three  days,  material  and  supj^lies  five 
lay-.  ta\e>.  etc..  one  and  one  half  days,  leaving  the  earnings 
if  three  .days  for  net  <tperating  income. 
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Anatoie  ^^a^h't.  the  inventor  of  the  compound  locomotive 
which  bears  his  name,  died  in  Nice,  France,  in  October,  1919. 
Mr.  Mallet  was  born  in  1837  at  Carouge  and  was  graduated 
in  1858  from  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
in  Paris.  He  was  engaged  in  civil  engineering  work  for  sev- 
eral year.<,  first  with  the  Bureau  of  Direction  of  the  General 
Company  of  Railroad  Materials  in  France  and  later  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  In  1864  he  was  engineer  for  a  company  which 
undertook  dredging  operations  in  Italy.  His  first  work  in 
iiiethanical  engineering  was  done  in  1867.  when  he  devoted 
liis  attention  to  double  expansion  steam  engines.  The  first 
a[iplication  of  this  system  was  made  in  1876  on  a  two-cylin- 
der compound  which  operated  on  the  line  frwn  Bayonne  to 
Biarritz.  This  design  effected  a  saving  of  20  i)er  cent  in 
fuel  over  the  standard  types  antl  j)laced  the  inventor  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  locomotive  designers.     ;.-•    : .  :  ; 

The  great  success  of  the  compound  locomotive  led  to  a 
material  increase  in  tlie  si/e  of  tlie  units  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  three  and  four-cylinder  com])Ound  locomotives.  It 
l)ecame  evident  that  the  limit  of  si/.c  of  l(x:omotives  of  rigid 
cimstruttion.  especiallv  on  lines  with  sharp  cur\-es,  would 
-oon  I)e  reaihed.  In  order  to  jiermit  of  the  u.-e  of  large 
motive  power  units  on  lines  with  sharp  curves  and  light 
track,  Mr.  Mallet  designed  the  articulated  type  of  locomo- 
tivi'  which  was  first  introduced  in  this  countr\'  on  the  Balti- 
more \;  Ohio  and  ha-  since  been  adapted  to  U^  on  .\merican 
road-  with  sut  h  great  -uccess. 

Among  the  honors  (onferred  ui)on  .Mr.  Mallet  were  the 
Sclmeider  prize,  awarded  to  him  by  the  French  Society  of 
Civil  I'ngineers  in  1902,  and  the  annual  |)rizes  of  the  .-ociety 
in  1000  and  1011.  He  wa-  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1885  and  j promoted  to  officer  in  1005.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Mechanical  Fngineers  of  London  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal  in  1015.  He  wa>  a  memUr  of  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  France,  the  S(k  iety  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  Indu-try  of  Franc\\  and  the  Franklin  In-titute  of 
IMiiladelphia.  :  ..  ;  :\  '  ■"  '-\:':'-y::^X--; i-'^ ■■:■"_'' -f-' 
In    addition    to  carrying    on    his   engineering    work,    Mr. 

■  Mallet  took  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  French  .So<  ietv  of 
Civil  Engineers  from  1880  to  within  a  few  month-  of  his 
death.  He  was  editor  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Society,  for  which  lie  wrote  numerous  technical  note-  and 
imj>ortant  memoirs.  Ilu'  la-t  of  the-e.  treating  of  the  prac- 
tical evolution  of  the  steam  engine,  earned  for  him  tlie  honors 

;  conferred  bv  the  societv.       V  /  :■/     ;    "    i       . 
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Work  of  the  Mechanical  Department  in  1919 


Railroad  Administration  Report   Summarizes 
the  Activities    of   the   Division    of  Operation 


THE  annual  report  of  the  director  general  of  railroads 
for  the  year  1919  contains  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  work  of  the  mechanical  department.  An  extract 
from  the  report  of  W.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  follows: 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  mechanical  department  has 
been  similar  to  that  j)erformed  during  1918,  except  that  it 
has  been  more  extensive.  The  organization  has  not  been 
substantially  changed,  but  has  been  somewhat  increased  over 
that  at  the  clo.«.e  of  1918.  At  present  it  consists  of  Frank 
McManamy,  assistant  director,  in  charge  of  the  department; 
George  N.  DeGuire,  general  supervisor  of  equipment,  and 
George  E.  Dougherty,  assistant  general  supervisor  of  equip- 
ment, whose  duties  are  to  su})ervise  in  a  general  way  the  con- 
dition of  and  repairs  to  locomotives  and  cars  in  railroad  shops 
and  to  check  up  shop  practices  and  expenditures  with  a  view 
to  promoting  both  efficiency  and  econom\-  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  eciuipment;  F.  P.  Pf abler,  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  whose  duties  are  to  sujiervise  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  new  locomotives  and  cars,  pass  on  disputed  points 
in  connection  therewith,  check  l)ills  for  alterations  or  changes, 
handle  locomotive  assignments,  and  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him;  J.  J.  Tatum.  general  supervisor  of  car 
repairs,  who.se  duties  are  to  supervise  the  general  condition 
of  and  repairs  to  freight  and 
passenger  cars,  see  that  repairs 
are  promptly  and  efficiently 
made,  and  arrange  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  cars  as  between  dif- 
ferent shops,  so  that  the  great- 
est efficiency  may  be  obtained; 
J.     R.     Jackson,     mechanical 

engineer,  who  in  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  a  mechanical 
engineer  is  also  in  direct  charge  of  the  investigation  of  new 
inventions  and  appliances.  In  addition  there  is  a  field  force 
of  24  men,  whase  duties  are  to  make  special  investigations, 
check  up  methods  of  handling  and  repairing  locomotives  and 
cars,  promote  shop  efficiency  and  such  other  special  work  as 
may  be  assigned;  and  the  necessary  office  force  consisting  of 
52  per.'^ons  who  perform  the  usual  duties  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  corre.s[)ondencc  and  records. 

The  field  force  has  l>een  a  potent  factor  in  promoting  effi- 
ciency and  controlling  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  equipment, 
and  the  part  performed  by  the  force  in  the  matter  of  assisting 
the  work  of  l>oth  the  locomotive  and  car  departments  on  the 
different  railroads  and  the  consolidation  of  the  work  as  l>e- 
tween  different  railroads  has  been  of  real  value. 

No  additional  orders  for  new  locomotives  or  cars  have  l)een 
placed  during  the  year  1919,  but  work  has  Ijeen  pushed  on 
the  completion  and  assignment  of  the  cars  and  locomotives 
built  to  .standardized  designs  which  were  ordered  during  the 
year  1918. 

Maintenance  cf  Equipment 

During  1919  the  railroads  in  federal  operation  operated 
65,100  locomotives,  54,19.i  passenger  train  cars,  and  an  aver- 
age of  2,4.>0,719  revenue  freight  cars. 

There  has  l)een  no  .-shortage  of  locomotives  during  1919; 
in  fact,  the  increased  efficiency  in  locomotive  maintenance 
and  operation  effected  by  the  more  general  use  of  locomotive 
repair  facilities  and  by  increa.=;ed  efficiency  in  handling  at 
terminal  points  has  resulted  in  a  .surplus  of  locomotives  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 


Owing  to  the  increased  capacity  of  the  locomotive  repa'r 
shojis  there  were  on  January  1,  1919,  1..^84  locomotives  in 
good  condition  in  storage.  On  April  1  this  number  had  i;:- 
creased  materially.  This  early  period  of  1919  was  one  of 
light  business,  which  rapidly  changed  to  brisk  traffic  about 
the  middle  of  the  year. 

During  the  period  from  November  1.  1918.  to  Septemlxr 
.^0,  1919,  43,608  locomotives  were  given  classified  repairs 
and  298,183  locomotives  were  given  repairs  requiring  over 
24  hours.  Ordinarily  running  repairs  which  are  required 
after  each  trip  and  which  consume  less  than  24  hours  are  not 
included. 

The  classified  repairs  were  in  accordance  with  the  United 
States  standard  classification,  which  requires  certain  essen- 
tial repairs  to  be  made  and  locomotives  placed  in  condition 
to  perform  a  specified  term  of  service  before  they  can  receive 
credit  for  class  repairs. 

On  January  1,  1919,  there  were  138,722  freight  cars,  which 
is  5.8  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  cars  in  service  at  that 
time,  in  bad  order.  This  number  decreased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  on  March  1,  1919,  only  127.336.  or  5.2  per  cent, 
cars  were  in  bad  order. 

The  adjournment  of  Congress  on  March  4.  1919,  without 
providing    the    appropriation    requested    by    the    Railroad 

.\dministration  made  it  neces- 


Maintenance  of  equipment,  labor  disputes  and  the 
national  agreement;  safety  appliances  and  stand- 
ard practices  and  vocational  training  of  railroad 
employees    are    some    of    the    subjects    discussed 


sary  to  exercise  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  maintenance  of 
equipment  expenditures;  there- 
fore car-repair  forces  were  re- 
duced  on  practically  all   rail- 

roads    under    federal    control. 

This  reduction  in  car-repair 
forces  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  numl^er  of  Ijad-order 
cars.  On  June  20  instructions  were  issued  to  restore  car- 
rej:>air  forces,  but  before  this  order  could  be  made  effective  on 
all  railroads  the  number  of  bad-order  cars  had  still  further 
increased.  The  strike  of  the  shopmen  on  August  1.  which, 
although  unauthorized  by  the  employees"  organizations,  re- 
sulted in  large  numbers  of  car  repairers  leaving  their  work 
for  a  period  of  approximately  10  days,  still  further  increased 
the  number  of  bad-order  cars,  until  on  August  16  there  were 
228,549  bad-order  cars,  which  is  9.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  revenue  cars. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  work  of  conditioning  freight 
cars  has  been  vigorously  pushed  until  at  present  there  are 
but  127,182,  or  5.1  per  cent  revenue  cars  in  bad  order  that 
will  be  repaired.  This  does  not  include  19.300  cars  set  aside 
under  the  provisions  of  Circular  20.  issued  l)y  the  Division 
of  Operation,  which  are  in  effect  condemned  cars  which  will 
not  be  repaired  by  the  administration  and  are  l)eintj  held 
because  the  owning  corporations  have  not  agreed  to  their  dis- 
mantling on  the  basis  given  in  the  master  car  builders'  rules. 
During  the  period  from  November  1,  1918,  to  September 
27.  1919,  a  total  of  21,080,127  freight-train  cars  were  re 
paired  in  the  .shops  of  railroads  in  federal  operation.  Durin.. 
the  same  period  14,119  cars  were  repaired  in  contract  shops, 
and  20  new  contracts  were  made  covering  17,600  cars  to  b- 
repaired  by  such  concerns.  This  illustrates  the  diligent  effort 
which  were  made  to  condition  freight  cars  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  traffic. 

During  the  period  from  November  1.  1918.  to  September 
1.  1919,  417,320  passenger-train  cars  were  given  either  run- 
ning or  classified  repairs. 
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Immediately  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  instruc- 
ticns  were  issued  to  eliminate  where  practicable  the  overtime 
\V(»rked  in  repair  shops,  and  employees  in  all  shops  and  car- 
repair  plants  were  reduced  to  the  regular  day's  work  of  eight 
hours.  While  this  of  necessity  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cars  repaired,  it  was  only  fair  to  employees  who 
for  many  months  had  been  faithfully  working  whatever  hours 
were  required  of  them  by  the  administration,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  established  eight-hour  day  was  a  deserved  recog- 
nition of  the  co-operation  and  faithful  service  rendered. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  necessary  material  for  repairs 
to  both  locomotives  and  cars  continued  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  1919.  Where  shortages  of  material  were  found 
to  be  delaying  equipment,  necessary  action  was  taken  to 
obtain  either  from  the  manufacturers  or  from  some  other  rail- 
road the  material  needed  to  complete  the  work  and  avoid 
delay  to  equipment.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
activities  of  the  central  administration. 

The  work  of  modernizing  existing  equipment  has  not  been 
overlooked,  and  in  line  with  plans  which  were  partially  com- 
pleted when  the  roads  were  taken  under  federal  control  1.123 
locomotives  have  been  equipped  with  superheater  since  Xo- 
veml>er  1,  1918,  preference  in  all  cases  being  given  to  the 
heavier  power. 

Other  devices,  such  as  stokers,  power-reverse  gears,  power- 
t;rate  shakers  and  similar  appliances  which  make  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  locomotive  operation,  have  been 
applied  to  the  extent  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
railroads  are  operated  would  permit. 

The  work  of  applying  headlights  to  locomotives  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  l>een  diligently  followed  with  the  result  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  indications  all  point  to  the 
fact  that  this  work  will  be  completed  well  within  the  time 
provided. 

Control  of  Maintenance  of  Equipment  Expenditures 

From-  the  beginning  the  mechanical  department  has  dili- 
gently endeavored  to  maintain  the  equipment  without  any 
idea  that  economies  should  or  could  be  realized  by  reducing 
maintenance  which  the  equipment  ought  to  receive.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  we  began  immediately  after  the  roads 
were  placed  under  federal  control  to  check  locomotive  shop 
output  and  roundhouse  and  shop  costs,  so  that  all  unnecessary 
expenditures  might  be  eliminated  and  greater  efficiency  in 
shop  and  roundhouse  operation  obtained.  Where  improper 
practices  were  found  to  e.xist,  action  was  taken  through  the 
regional  directors  to  have  more  efficient  methods  adopted. 

In  order  that  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  equipment 
might  be  measurably  controlled,  federal  managers  were  re- 
quired to  prepare  and  submit  on  suitable  forms  information 
regarding  maintenance  of  equipment  during  the  test  period, 
during  the  seven  years  prior  to  the  test  period,  as  well  as 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1918.  This  information  was  col- 
lected on  the  basis  of  the  miles  of  roads  operated,  the  units 
of  equipment,  and  the  locomotive  and  car  miles,  together 
with  averages  showing  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  sepa- 
rately on  the  basis  of  miles  run,  tractive  power  mile«.  and  per 
locomotive  owned. 

Freight-car  repairs  were  reported  on  the  basis  of  10,000 
freight-car  miles  and  freight  cars  owned,  and  the  passenger- 
train  car  repairs  were  reported  on  the  same  basis. 

From  these  reports  studies  of  the  maintenance  of  cquip- 
Dient  co.sts  were  made  and  furnished  to  the  regional  directors, 
to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  actual  conditions  and  aid 
tliem  in  the  control  of  maintenance  of  equipment  expenses. 

In  this  work  we  have  constantly  kept  before  us  the  thought 
that  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  move  j)resent  and  pro- 
>  »ective  business  was  the  first  consideration,  and  after  this 
riquirement  had  been  fully  met  reductions  in  maintenance 
expenditures  which  could  properly  be  made  should  be  made 


on  railroads  which  were  clearly  ovefexpended  in  the  matter 
of  maintenance  of  equipment  in  comparison  with  the  test 
period,  but  in  no  case  has  the  fact  that  a  railroad  has  been 
overexpended  for  maintenance  of  equipment  been  permitted 
to  reduce  maintenance  to  a  point  where  it  would  interfere 
with  the  handling  of  traffic. 

Analyzing  and  tabulating  the  information  received  from 
the  different  railroads  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of 
equipment  expenditures  is  going  forward,  so  that  all  avail- 
able data  may  be  in  shape  for  proper  consideration  when 
needed.  This  also  includes  the  establishment  of  equation 
factors  for  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material  to  enable 
comparisons  to  be  made  as  l)etween  the  test  period  and  the 
period  of  federal  control. 

Damage  to  Cars  in  Yards  and  in  Trains 

During  the  first  year  of  federal  control  it  was  noted  that 
the  number  of  freight  cars  damaged  in  yards  and  in  trains 
was  excessive.  A  careful  study  was  made  to  locate  the  cause, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  numljer  of  cars  so  damaged  could 
be  materially  reduced  b)-  more  careful  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance of  hand-brake  equipment,  and  by  more  careful  super- 
vision over  switching  in  yards  and  the  operation  of  trains. 

A  comparison  of  the  last  7  months  of  1918  with  the  first 
10  months  of  1919  will  show  the  effect  of  the  work  which 
was  done  to  reduce  this  damage.  \\'e  are  able  to  show  this 
information  for  only  7  months  of  1918  l>ecause  prior  to  fed- 
eral operation  such  information  was  not  generally  kept,  and 
it  was  not  until  June,  1919,  that  re})orts  were  obtainable  from 
all  railroads. 

During  the  7  months  for  which  this  information  was  avail- 
able in  1918  there  were  179,145  cars  damaged  in  yards  and 
401,670  damaged  in  trains,  a  total  of  580.815  cars.  During 
the  period  from  January  to  October,  inclusive,  1919,  there 
were  179,921  cars  damaged  in  yards  and  335,798  damaged 
in  trains,  a  total  of  515,719  damaged,  which  is  a  decrease 
over  the  previous  year  of  37  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  per  month  to  repair  the  cars  damaged  in 
1918  was  $1,779,240,  which  was  reduced  to  $1,366,555  in 
1919,  or  at  the  rate  of  an  annual  saving  of  $4,952,225. 

Reducing  the  damage  to  equipment  also  reduces  the  dam- 
age to  lading  and  permits  the  cars  to  remain  in  service.  The 
reduction  in  freight  claims  and  the  value  of  cars  in  ser\'ice 
can  only  be  estimated,  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the 
above  saving. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  profitable  for  the  railroads,  after 
their  return  to  private  control,  to  continue  a  careful  check  of 
the  damage  to  cars  in  yards  and  in  trains  and  to  establish  a 
closer  supervision  over  switching  and  train  handling. 

Committee  on  Standards 

The  present  committee  on  standards  was  created  as  of 
July  1,  1918.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  and  com- 
I)leting  the  work  of  the  original  committee  which  designed 
the  locomotives  and  cars,  and  which  on  account  of  other 
important  duties  of  many  of  the  meml>ers  of  that  committee 
could  not  be  continued. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  work  started  l>v  the  on'cinal 
committee,  this  committee  has  been  called  on  to  j:>ass  on  vari- 
ous devices  and  methods  used  on  locomotives  and  cars,  as 
well  as  methods  or  devices  intended  to  facilitate  repairs  and 
improve  operation  which  were  submitted  under  Circular  18. 
The  committee  has  also  been  called  on  to  act  in  an  advisorv 
capacity  in  the  general  activities  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, including  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  new 
equipment,  tests  of  material,  and  n^aintenance  of  equipment, 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  use  of  numerous  patented 
articles  submitted  for  the  use  of  the  Railroad  .Administration. 

The  work  of  this  committee  in  establishing  standards  for 
maintenance  as  well  as  for  new  equipment  has  been  extremely 
valuable,  and  has  made  possible  economies  in  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  equipment  and  has  reduced  the  delay  to  cars  on 
repair  tracks  by  providing  a  standard  which  could  always  be 
used  without  waiting  to  send  to  the  home  road  for  necessary 
materials  to  make  repairs  in  kind.  This  committee  has  also 
been  called  on  to  investigate  and  pass  on  various  methods  or 
appliances  essential  for  the  promotion  of  safety  in  locomotive 
or  train  operation. 

In  order  to  handle  the  large  number  of  inventions  and 
devices  to  be  used  on  or  in  connection  with  locomotives  and 
cars,  a  committee  on  ajjpliances,  which  is  really  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  committee  on  standards,  was  created.  The  work 
of  this  committee  consists  of  investigating  all  inventions  or 
devices  submitted  to  the  Railroad  Administration  in  accord- 
ance with  Circular  IS  for  use  or  for  test;  eliminating  those 
that  were  clearly  impracticable  or  unsuitable;  making  inves- 
tigations of  the  results  of  the  tests  conducted  bv  the  various 
railroads  of  the  different  appliances,  and  submitting  to  the 
committee  on  standards  those  which  appear  to  have  sufficient 
merit  to  justify  furtlier  investigation. 

So  that  all  matters  submitted  might  have  uniform  treat- 
ment, the  rules  provided  in  Circular  18  have  been  strictly 
followed.  These  rules  specifically  provide  that  arrangements 
for  tests  of  any  device  will  not  be  made  until  an  examination 
of  the  plans  disclo-ses  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  conduct- 
ing such  tests  under  service  conditions.  In  case  such  test  is 
to  be  made,  the  appliance  must  be  furnished,  installed,  and 
operated  without  expense  to  the  Railroad  Administration. 
This  work  has  covered  a  very  wide  field. 

A  classification  of  the  invention  files  as  of  October  1.  1919, 
under  12  headings,  shows  a  total  of  1,160  devices  and  appli- 
ances. The  investigations  and  reports  on  225  of  these  devices 
have  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  14  which  were 
recommended  for  service  tests.  Reports  on  245  devices  are 
being  delayed  waiting  for  additional  information  from  the 
inventor  or  railroads  which  have  used  the  device. 

Safety-Appliance   Laws 

The  enforcement  of  the  safety-appliance  laws,  which  has 
been  handled  bv  the  Railroad  Administration  since  the  rail- 
roads  have  I)een  under  federal  control,  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  mechanical  department.  During  that  period 
13,295  specific  violations  have  been  filed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  all  of  which  have  been  handled  for 
correction. 

As  provided  in  General  Order  No.  46,  reports  of  all  vio- 
lations were  >ubmitted  to  the  mechanical  department.  The 
greatest  numl>er  of  such  violations  submitted  was  during  the 
month  of  February.  1919.  when  1.970  were  submitted.  Since 
that  time  the  numl)er  of  such  violations  has  steadily  decreased, 
only  7.31  having  been  filed  in  September,  which  indicates  that 
the  action  taken  has  been  effective. 

During  this  jjcrifxl  a  numl)cr  of  matters  which  have  been 
in  dispute  between  individual  railroads  and  the  commission 
for  several  years  have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Among 
these  is  the  matter  of  controlling  the  speed  of  freight  trains 
on  grades  without  the  use  of  hand  brakes.  Failure  to  con- 
trol trains  with  air  brakes  has  resulted  in  numerous  suits 
being  filed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  For 
instance,  this  question  was  taken  up  with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  in  1908.  since  which  time  it  has  repeatedly 
been  before  the  courts  without  a  definite  conclusion. 

It  is  believed  that  the  matter  has  now  been  settled  In- 
con  ference  and  joint  investigation  arranged  by  the  mechanical 
department  l^etween  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  railroad  officials.  At  this 
conference  an  agreement  was  reached  as  to  a  practical  method 
of  handling  trains  on  the  various  grades  as  required  by  law, 
and  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
putting  this  arrangement  into  effect. 

Similar  conferences  have  been  arranged  in  connection  with 
other  matters,  and  by  working  in  close  co-operation  with  the 


representatives  of  the  commission  on  these  matters  it  is  be- 
lieved that  much  permanent  good  has  been  accomplished. 
Action  Taken  to  Promote  Safety 

In  addition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  safety -appliance  laws 
an  understanding  was  reached  with  the  employees  who  in  the 
past  have  been  urging  safety  legislation,  both  state  and 
national,  that  before  such  action  was  taken  their  demands 
would  be  presented  to  the  Division  of  Operation  for  consid- 
eration, with  a  view  to  providing  all  necessary  safety  devices 
for  the  protection  of  the  employees  without  the  necessity  of 
additional  legislation,  either  state  or  national.  Pursuant  to 
this  understanding,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  ihe 
mechanical  department  to  equip  locomotives  with  the  follow- 
ing devices  for  the  promotion  of  safety  or  efficiency,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  required  by  federal  laws: 

Mechanical  fire  doors,  lagging  on  steam  pipes  in  cal)s, 
standardization  of  location  of  air-brake  cut-out  valves  in 
cabs;  relocating  air  compressors  so  they  will  not  obstruct  the 
view  of  enginemen;  applying  handholds  and  suitable  steps 
on  sides  of  cabs;  providing  sanitary  drinking  water  on  loco- 
motives; locating  water  glasses  so  they  can  be  easily  read 
by  engineer  and  fireman,  or  applying  second  water  glass  if 
needed;  applying  electric  marker  and  classification  lamps; 
closing  openings  in  cabs  around  boiler  heads,  injector  pipes, 
reverse  levers,  etc.;  providing  cab  heaters,  equipping  loco- 
motives in  cold  climates  with  suitable  cab  curtains. 

While  these  appliances  are  primarily  in  the  interests  of 
safety,  they  also  promote  efficiency  and  economy  in  locomo- 
tive operation. 

Extension  of  Time  for  Applying  Safety  Appliances  to  Freight 

Cars 

Due  to  the  war  and  other  causes,  the  application  of  safety 
appliances,  as  required  by  federal  laws  and  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  had  been  delayed  so  that 
this  important  work  could  not  possibly  be  completed  within 
the  time  provided,  although  repeated  extensions  had  been 
granted  bv  the  commission,  the  last  one  expiring  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1919. 

Although  it  was  suggested  that  an  extension  of  time  until 
January  1,  1921,  be  asked  for,  upon  investigation  made  by 
the  Railroad  Administration,  it  was  concluded  that  if  vigor- 
ously pushed  the  necessary  work  could  be  completed  in  much 
less  time.  Therefore,  a  request  was  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  extend  this  period,  and  after  a 
hearing,  at  which  the  situation  was  presented  to  the  commis- 
sion, an  extension  was  granted  until  March  1,  1920,  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  equipping  freight  cars  with  safety  appli- 
ances. 

In  order  to  force  this  work  to  a  speedy  conclusion  instruc- 
tions were  issued  that  empty  cars  should  not  be  accepted  in 
interchange  unless  equipped  with  United  States  safety  appli- 
ance standards. 

This  work  is  being  closely  followed,  so  that  there  may  I)e 
no  possibility  of  a  further  extension  being  needed.  With 
the  progress  now  being  made  it  will  be  entirely  practica])le 
to  withhold  from  service  all  cars  not  equipped  prior  to 
March  1,  1920. 

Vocational  Training  for  Railroad  Employees 

The  plans  for  vocational  training  for  railroad  employees 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, which  were  referred  to  in  our  1918  report,  have  been 
completed,  and  all  railroads  under  federal  control  have  been 
authorized  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  the  establishment  of  training  schools  for 
apprentices. 

The  railroads  have  also  been  granted  authority  to  require 
the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  these  schools  not  less  than 
208  hours  per  year,  and  to  incur  necessary  expense  to  fit  up 
suitable  classrooms  in  which  such  classes  may  be  held. 
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The  Railroad  Administration  is  also  co-operating  with  the  serious  inconvenience  to  transportation  and  without  the  neces- 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  matter  of  sit}-  of  referring  them  to  the  Division  of  Labor.  We  have 
training  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  for  such  work  in  the  uniformly  followed  the  policy  of  absolutely  fair  treatment  of 
railway  service  as  their  physical  condition  will  permit  them  employees,  exerting  every  reasonable  means  to  correct  any 
to  perform.  Under  the  arrangements  made  with  the  Fed-  abuses  found  to  exist  and  impressing  upon  all  concerned  the 
erul  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  such  men  may  be  taken  necessity  of  handling  grievances  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
into  railway  shops  and  fitted  for  positions  in  mechanical  in  accordance  with  existing  agreements, 
work  under  a  plan  for  special  training  and  be  paid  by  the  In  the  cases  where  this  failed  and  the  employees  stopped 
railroad  for  their  services  approximately  the  wages  of  an  work,  they  have  been  plainly  told  that  grievances  would  not 
apprentice.  An  additional  allowance  is  made  to  such  men  be  considered  after  the  employees  had  left  the  service;  there- 
by the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  which  will  fore,  the  only  way  to  obtain  action  was  to  return  to  work 
bring  their  pay  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  average  and  present  their  grievances  in  an  orderly  manner, 
railway  employee.  The  success  of  this  policy  has  been  proven  by  the  fact  that 

An   understanding  has  also   been   reached   with   the  era-  since  the  railroads  have  been  in  federal  operation  there  has 

ployees'  organizations  that  when  these  men  have  completed  not  been  a  single  strike  authorized  by  the  executive  of&cers 

their  course  of  training  they  may  be  employed  as  journeymen  of  the  various  shopmen's  organizations,  and  we  have  had 

either  in  the  shop  where  they  have  been  trained  or  at  any  their  co-operation  to  the  fullest  extent  to  promote  harmony 

other  point.  and  efficiency  in  shop  work. 

-_    .       ,   .                ^  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  national  acreement  is  that 

National  Agreement  u     •.     .u             ^-         r      •                      i       •               j  j       j 

prior  to  the  assertion  of  grievances  as  herein  provided  and 

One  of  the  inevitable  results  of  federal  operation  of  the  while  questions  of  grievances  are  pending,  there  will  neither 

railroads  was  the  establishment  of  uniform  rates  of  pay  and  be  a  shutdown  by  the  employer  nor  a  suspension  of  work  by 

working  conditions  for  railway  employees.  the  employees."     This  is  an  important  concession  by  both 

Under  the  arrangements  in  force  when  the  railroads  were  sides  which,  if  fairly  observed,  will  go  far  toward  eliminating 
taken  over,  each  of  the  various  railroad  lines  had  its  OAvn  disputes  between  the  railroads  and  their  emplovees. 
shop  rules  or  working  agreement  with  the  shopmen.     This  Distribution  of  Labor 
resulted  in  not  onlv  differences  of  rates  but  in  working  con- 
ditions on  different  railroads,  which  caused  dissatisfaction  The  distribution  of  shop  labor  to  meet  the  demands  in 
and  unrest  among  the  employees  and  resulted  in  a  movement  different  sections  of  the  country  under  varying  business  con- 
of  shopmen  from  road  to  road     ^ ditions  has  received  careful  at- 


to  take  advantage  of  certain 
improved  conditions.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1918  the 
shopmen  requested  considera- 
tion of  a  national  agreement 
:overing  all  railroads  in  federal 
operation,  and  such  a  propo-  ^ 

sition  was  submitted  early  in  Januar>-,  1919.  After  con- 
sideration by  various  boards  and  committees,  the  matter 
was  turned  over  to  the  mechanical  department  on  September 
11,  and  the  negotiations  with  the  shopmen's  committee  were 
completed  on  September  17;  the  agreement  approved  and 
signed  by  the  director  general  and  the  executive  officers  of 
the  emplovees'  organizations  on  September  20,  to  become 
effective  on  October  20,  1919. 

This  agreement  is  in  line  with  the  labor  policy  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  and  is  an  important  step  forward 
in  dealing  with  the  labor  situation.  It  has  already  been 
demonstrated  that  putting  the  agreement  into  effect  in  a 
harmonious  and  co-operative  manner  has  materially  improved 
the  labor  situation  by  allaying  the  unrest  among  the  shop 
emplovees  which  prevailed  and  insuring  them  uniform  treat- 
ment and  proper  consideration,  and  improvement  has  already 
been  noted  in  the  operation  of  shops,  engine  houses  and  repair 


The  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation  recom- 
mends the  continuation  of  the  administration's 
labor  policy  and  standardization  of  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  freight  cars. 


tention. 

We  have  considered  that  each 
skilled  mechanic  trained  in 
railroad  work  represents  a  cer- 
tain definite  investment  which 

is  lost  to  the  railroads  if.  on 

account  of  a  temporary  period 
of  dull  business,  the  man  leaves  railroad  service  to  enter 
the  employ  of  a  private  industry,  Ijecause  in  many  instances 
he  never  returns  to  railroad  service.  To  avoid  this  loss  of 
.skilled  workmen,  as  well  as  to  provide  employment  during 
})eriod5  of  dull  business,  arrangements  have  been  made 
through  the  regional  directors  to  provide  employment  within 
their  region  as  far  as  practical  for  men  who  are  laid  off 
owing  to  dull  busine.«;s  on  the  different  railroads. 

\\here  employment  cannot  be  provided  within  their  own 
region  arrangements  have  l>een  made  to  advise  this  office  of 
all  cases  where  there  is  a  shortage  or  a  surplus  of  skilled 
workmen  when  arrangements  have  been  made  for  transfer. 
In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  fill  many  vacancies  as  well 
as  to  provide  employment  for  deserving  workmen,  and  have 
thus  retained  to  the  Railroad  Administration  men  who  are 
skilled  in  mechanical  work.  In  this  we  have  had  the  close 
and    sympathetic   co-operation    of   the   Railway    Employees* 


\  ards  due  to  the  more  stable  conditions  brought  about  by  this  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  fur- 
nish us  with,  names  of  workmen  seeking  employment,  and 
carefully  follow  up  the  cases  where  on  their  request  workmen 
are  sent  to  the  different  railroads  to  see  that  they  accept  the 


agreement. 

.An  important  fact  developed  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional agreement  is  that  adequate  provision  was  not  being 
made  to  insure  a  future  supply  of  mechanics  by  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  apprenticeship  system.  At  the  ratio  provided 
by  the  national  agreement  64,159  apprentices  could  be  em- 
ployed, while  a  check  of  actual  conditions  shows  that  but 
17,218  are  employed.  If  we  are  to  provide  a  future  supply 
cf  skilled  mechanics,  more  attention  must  be  given  to  main- 
taining the  full  ratio  of  apprentices  and  giving  them  proper 
training. 

Method  of  Handling  Labor  Disputes 


employment  offered  and  for  which  they  were  furnished  trans- 
portaticHi. 

It  is  believed  that  this  work  could  be  advantageously  con- 
tinued under  private  control  and  that  it  would  be  of  decided 
benefit  to  both  the  railroad  companies  and  to  the  workmen. 

Activities  of  Field  Men  and  the  Saving  Effected  by  Their 

Work 

The  work  of  the  field  forces  has  consisted  of  making  spe- 
cial investigations  of  improper  conditions  reported,  checking 


During  the  year  163  labor  disputes  with  shop  crafts,  some  up  conditions  in  shops,  engine  houses  and  repair  yards  for 
of  them  of  an  extremely  difficult  character,  have  been  sue-  the  purpose  of  promoting  efficiency  and  economy  in  operation 
cessfullv   handled   by   the   mechanical    department   without     and  handling  labor  matters  that  had  not  reached  the  stage 
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where  the\  should  he  referred  to  the  Division  of  Labor  for 
^^ettlenlent. 

During  the  war  the  forces  at  practically  all  terminals  had 
been  built  up  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  business  handled.  A  check  on  the  Erie  Railroad 
in  1918  showed  the  need  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  shop 
and  engine-house  conditions  on  all  railroads;  therefore  this 
work  was  extended  and  developed  into  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  reporting  conditions  of  shop  and  engine-house  opera- 
tion monthly  through  the  regional  directors. 

On  account  of  the  changed  values  due  to  increased  labor 
tind  material  costs,  a  comparison  on  a  money  basis  was  worth- 
less; therefore  all  comj^arisons  of  shop  and  engine-house  oper- 
ation were  made  on  a  man-hour  basis. 

To  illustrate  the  im})rovement  in  conditions,  a  check  of 
2,921  engine  houses  in  January,  1919,  showed  an  average  of 
M).SS  man-hours  per  locomotive  handled,  while  a  check  of 
the  same  engine  houses  in  July,  1919,  showed  25.77  man- 
hours  per  locomotive  handled,  or  a  decrease  of  7,013,036  in 
the  numl>er  of  man-hours  in  handling  approximately  54,000 
locomotives.  This  represents  a  saving  per  month  of  $4,263,- 
541,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $50,000,000  per 

annum. 

Other  matters  which  have  been  investigated  In-  the  field 
forces  include  disputes  between  officials  and  the  employees, 
losj^es  due  to  good  material  finding  its  way  into  the  scrap 
bins,  shoji  practices  and  the  efficient  use  of  machine  tools, 
storage  of  material  to  see  that  it  is  properly  protected,  con- 
dition of  shops  and  shop  grounds,  condition  of  roundhouses, 
turntables,  cinder  pits  and  other  terminal  facilities  to  see 
that  thev  were  sufficient  and  were  efficiently  operated,  check- 
ing up  car-repair  forces  and  facilities,  and  in  many  instances 
reoriianizinsj  forces  at  division  points  or  on  an  entire  rail- 
road"! seeinu  that  shops  and  repair  yards  were  properly  sup- 
plied with  material  and  tools  so  that  the  work  could  proceed 
without  delay. 

Distribution  of  Power 

Through  reports  made  each  week  by  each  railroad  the 
mechanical  department  is  kept  informed  as  to  the  exact  condi- 
tion on  each  road  with  respect  to  motive  power.  This  infor- 
mation enables  us  to  promptly  transfer  locomotives  from  one 
road  or  section  of  the  country  to  other  roads  or  points  where 
an  actual  or  anticipated  shortage  of  power  develops  to  fa- 
( ilitate  the  movement  of  traffic. 

In  order  to  meet  anv  contingency  that  might  arise  and  avoid 
such  congestion  as  existed  in  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  the 
l>et;inning  of  1918,  150  new  Mikado  and  Santa  Fe  type  loco- 
motive«  were  held  in  reserve  in  emergency  pools  at  Albany, 
Buffalo.  Cleveland,  (^olumbus  and  Potomac  yards.  These 
IcKomctives  were  under  the  control  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment and  were  held  for  assignment  to  any  road  where,  due 
to  either  adverse  weather  conditions  or  to  increased  volume 
of  bu-iness.  the  need  for  additional  power  became  apparent. 
From  time  to  time  locomotives  as  needed  to  tide  over  temporary 
emer<'encies  were  taken  from  these  reserve  pools  and  de- 
spatc^ied  to  the  roads  or  points  where  they  were  most  needed. 
Thi<  reserve  supplv  of  locomotives  was  maintained  until  it 
became  clearlv  apparent  from  the  condition  of  power  as  well 
IS  from  the  demands  that  they  would  no  longer  l)e  needed 
when  the  locomotives  comprising  the  reserve  were  forwarded 

to  the  owning  roads.  .        :      ,  .  <,^^  , 

In  addition  to  the  locomotives  in  this  reserve,  200  locomo- 
tives originallv  constructed  for  the  Russian  government  are 
under  the  control  of  the  administration,  to  be  used  as  a  power 
reserve,  which  can  l>e  promptly  and  easily  transferred  as  the 
needs  of  the  service  demand. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  oil  fields  in  the  Southvvest 
created  an  acute  shortage  of  power  on  the  roads  traversing 
that  territorv,  which  was  promptly  met  by  the  immediate 


transfer  of  power  from  ihe  East,  care  being  taken  to  provjije 
locomotives  to  meet  the  clearances  and  restricted  bridge  load- 
ing in  that  territory. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  locomotives  lo 
move  coal  traffic  a  large  number  of  locomotives  were  tran>- 
ferred  to  the  coal-carrying  roads  in  the  Lake  region  duri)ia 
the  early  fall. 

Approximately  750  locomotives  have  been  constantly  in 
service  on  other  than  owning  lines.  Their  location  has  be  n 
changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  traffic  conditions,  whi  h 
has  enabled  us  to  at  all  times  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of 
motive  power  to  meet  traffic  conditions  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  countr\'. 

Since  January  1,  1919,  2,307  locomotives  have  been  given 
repairs  in  other  than  owning  line  shops. 

A  number  of  practices  and  methods  established  by  i he 
Railroad  .Administration  should  be  permanently  established 
and  made  standard  because  they  are  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy, efficiency  and  uniformity. 

Practices  Which  Should  Be  Continued  and  Made  Standard 

Among  the.se  is  the  standard  classification  of  repairs  to 
locomotives  and  tenders,  because  it  forms  a  reasonably  accu- 
rate basis  of  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  different  .shops 
and  the  cost  of  locomotive  maintenance.  It  also  promotes 
efficiency  by  establishing  a  certain  definite  standard  for  loco- 
motive repairs,  thus  preventing  the  practice  which  is  alto- 
gether too  common  of  shopping  locomotives  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  doing  only  a  portion  of  the  work  needed  in  order  to 
increase  the  mileage  between  class  repairs. 

The  standards  for  repairs  to  freight  cars  provided  for  in 
these  circulars  were  established  to  avoid  delays  to  freight 
cars  when  on  other  lines  waiting  for  material  to  make  repairs 
in  kind. 

On  Deceml>er  31,  1917,  52  per  cent  of  the  total  numlxT 
of  freight  cars  were  on  their  home  lines,  and  at  the  present 
time  less  than  25  per  cent  of  cars  are  on  home  lines,  and  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  this  percentage  will  ever  be  materi- 
ally increased,  because  no  matter  how  diligent  the  efforts 
to  .send  cars  to  home  lines  the  first  period  of  heavy  business 
scatters  them  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  montlis 
before  they  can  again  be  returned  to  their  home  lines.  For 
this  reason  the  .standardization  not  only  of  construction  but 
of  repair  parts  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  properly  maintain 
equipment  at  a  rea.sonable  cost. 

In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  individual  stand- 
ards of  freight-car  construction  or  repairs  .should  never  again 
be  permitted,  as  there  is  not  a  logical  argument  that  can  he 
advanced  in  opposition  to  the  standardization  of  freight  cars 
on  all  roads. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  standards  for  repairs  established 
by  circulars  7  and  8  should  be  continued  subject  to  necessary 
revision  from  time  to  time,  and  should  be  added  to  wherever 
it  may  be  found  i)ratical  to  do  so. 

The  inspection  of  stationary  boilers  by  the  railroads  should 
be  continued  under  their  own  .«;uj>ervision,  thus  insuring  the 
very  best  possible  character  of  inspection,  and  that  in.spections 
will  be  made  at  times  when  it  will  cause  the  least  incon- 
venience. 

This  method  of  inspection  will  also  promote  efficiency  and 
bring  about  uniformity  in  the  different  requirements,  so  that 
railroads  operating  through  several  states  will  not  have  a 
number  of  different  .standards  of  inspection  for  their  station- 
ary boilers. 

Complete  records  of  the  standardized  equipment  con- 
structed by  the  Railroad  Administration,  including  drawin::? 
and  prints,  cost  of  maintenance  as  developed  by  special  inves- 
tigations or  otherwise,  and  all  other  matters  covered  by  this 
report  or  handled  by  the  mechanical  department,  are  available 
in  our  files  for  use  when  needed. 


The  Effect  of  Molybdenum  in  Alloy  Steels 

Increased  Toughness  and  Wide  Hardening  Range 
Characterize     Steels     Containing     This     Element 


IX  the  development  of  modern  railroad  equipment  the  exces- 
sive size  of  parts  required  to  bear  the  high  stresses  is  often 
a  limitinij  factor.  The  use  of  alloy  steels  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  possible  method  of  overcoming  these  limitations, 
but  the  results  secured  with  this  material  have  not  l^een 
wholly  satisfactory. 

The  requirements  of  a  steel  for  use  in  the  running  gear 
of  a  locomotive  are  ( 1 )  toughness  and  ability  to  resist  sudden 
and  repeated  shocks,  (2)  ease  of  manipulation,  to  permit  of 
handling  it  without  installing  special  equipment.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  desirable  that  the  steel  have  a  high  elastic  limit 
and  ultimate  strength.  The  low  carbon  steels  used  in  ordi- 
nary forgings  meet  the  first  requirements,  but  are  deficient  in 
strength.  The  majority  of  alloy  steels  have  desirable  physi- 
cal properties,  but  require  special  care  in  working  and  cannot 
readily  be  handled  in  railroad  shops.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  steels  alloyed  with  molybdenum, 
which  seem  to  combine  in  an  unusual  degree  the  properties 
that  have  l)een  found  desirable  for  steels  used  in  locomotives, 
are  now  being  introduced  for  railroad  service. 

The  properties  of  molybdenum  steels  are  set  forth  in  a 
Ijook  recently  issued  by  the  Climax  Molybdenum  Company, 
New  York,  from  which  the  information  in  this  article  has 
l)een  secured.  The  data  presented  are  stated  to  be  the  results 
of  tests  of  the  ordinary  commercial  steels  taken  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  users  of  these  alloys. 

The  use  of  mohlxlenum  as  an  alloy  agent  in  steel  was 
develoi)ed  commercially  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions. 
TliK  properties  which  made  molybdenum  alloys  especially 
vamable  for  use  in  liberty  motors,  tanks  and  other  equipment 
subjected  to  severe  stresses  are  the  high  tensile  strength  and 
high  elastic  limit,  combined  with  unusually  large  reduction 
of  area  secured  by  its  use.  Other  incidental  advantages  are 
the  wide  range  of  temperature  within  which  the  tempering 


well  illustrated  by  the  following  results  secured  with  a  chrome 
molybdenum  steel: 

Tf.xsii.e   "1'est,   Physicm.   Properties,  Grade  MO-2   Chrome-Molybdenum 

Steei. 

Water  Elastic  Tensilt  Elongation,  Reduction  ol 

(juench                                   limit  strength  percent  area,  per  cent 

1,500    (leg.  V V.i'.-.,  140.600  162.900  16.0                    57.2 

1..S50    .leg.  F '.;...  KSl.OOO  163.400  16.5                    57.3 

1.600  deg.  F I4«,S00  163,600  17.0        57.3 

1,650  deg.  F. 148.  =  00  161.400  I6.S        58.9 

1.700  deg.  F. 149,.SO0  162,400  16.5        56.8 

Tes^ts  made  on  I'i-in.  rooiid  liars,  all  drawn  at  1,000  deg.  F.  .\nalvsis: 
carbon  .23  to  30,  mangatiese  .50  to  .80,  chromium  .80  to  1.10,  .«iiicon 
.10    to    .20,    molybdenum    .25    to    .40. 

This    is    further   illustrated    by   the   photomicrographs    in 
Fig.  1.     The  uniformity  of  hardening  throughout  large  sec- 


?«?. 


Fig.    2.      Comparative    Brinell    Hardness    of    Chrome    Molybdenum 
Steei    (shown   on   the   left)    and    a   Similar  Alloy   Steel 

tions  is  shown  by  Fig.  2,  in  which  the  Brinell  readings  on 
3^-in.  square  sections  of  chrome-molybdenum  and  another 
similar  alloy  steel  are  compared. 

Molvbdenum  has  been  used  for  manv  vears  in  the  manu- 


Drawn   at    700    Deg.    F. 


Drawn  at  1,100  Deg.   F. 


Drawn   at    1,300   Def?.   F. 


Fig.    1.      IVIicrophotographs  of   Chrome    Molybdenum   Steel   Showing   Similarity    of    Microstructure    at    Various    Drawing    Temperatures 
Si)ecimens    ([Ut-nched    in    oil    from    1,600    Deg.    F.    and    drawn    as    shown.      Magnification  400  diameters. 


and  drawing  operations  can  be  performed  without  greatly 
altering  the  physical  properties  of  the  steel,  the  uniformity 
of  hardening  throughout  large  sections,  the  reduction  of 
warpage  during  manufacture  and  the  unusual  toughening  of 
the  steel. 

The  relatively  small  variation  in  the  physical  properties 
which  results  from  a  change  in  the  quenching  temperature  is 


facture  of  high-sj)eed  steel  with  six  per  cent  of  molybdenum 
and  came  into  disuse  with  the  tool  steel  trade  because  the 
composition  was  unfavorable  to  uniform  results  after  redress- 
ing the  tool.  This  defect  was  accounted  for  by  volatilization, 
but  at  the  present  time  molybdenum  tool  steels  are  being  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain  and  here  in  commercial  tonnages,  with 
cobalt  as  a  satisfactorv  stabilizer.    All  of  the  steels  described 
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in  this  article  contain  molybdenum  in  amounts  ranging  from 
.3  to  .8  per  cent.  In  these  steels  there  is  no  volatilization  in 
production  or  in  use.  Heretofore,  the  properties  imparted  by 
fractional  percentages  of  the  element  were  relatively  little 
understood  and  the  alloys  of  molybdenum  formerly  used  were 
often  impure  and  the  results  secured  were  therefore  not  uni- 
form. Furthermore,  molybdenum  was  classed  as  a  rare  ele- 
ment, not  available  in  commercial  quantities. 

During  the  war  large  deposits  of  molybdenum  were  devel- 
oped at  Climax,  Colo.  From  this  ore  ferro-molybdenum  and 
calcium  molybdate  were  produced  in  quantities,  and  a  large 
tonnage  of  various  types  of  molybdenum  steel  was  manufac- 
tured. The  molybdenum  is  introduced  into  the  steel  either  in 
the  bath  or  in  the  ladle,  preferably  in  the  bath,  and  can  be 
used  in  steels  produced  by  the  open  hearth,  electric  or  crucible 
process. 

The  alloys  which  have  been  developed  thus  far  are  of  four 
general  types,  chrome-molybdenum,  chrome-nickel-molybde- 
num, nickel-molybdenum  and  chrome-vanadium-molybdenum 
steels.     Each  of  these  alloys  is  made  in  a  number  of  grades 
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Fig.    3.     Properties    of   Chrome    Molybdenum    Steel    Quenched    In 
Water  and  Drawn  at  Various  Temperatures 

All  tests  made  with  l^-in.  square  bars  quenched  from  1,600  deg.  F. 
Hardening  range  1,500  to  1,700  deg.  F.  Bars  heat  treated  in  full  size, 
then  machined  to  .505  in.  diameter.  -Approximate  average  analysis:  car- 
bon .32  per  cent,  manganese  .55  per  cent,  silicon  .15  per  cent,  chromium 
.90  per  cent,  molybdenum  .37  per  cent. 

with  varying  percentages  of  the  metallic  elements  and  varying 
carbon  content.    The  chemical  compositions  are  as  follows: 

Chsome-Molybdenum  Steels 
Type  MO 

Per  cent 

Carbon     15  to    .40 

Manganese    40  to    .80 

Chromium    70  to  1.10 

Molybdenum    25  to    .40 

Type  MS 

Carbon     40  to    .50 

Manganese    60  to    .90 

Silicon    10  to    .20 

Chromium     80  to  1.10 

Molybdenum     25  to    .40 

Chkome-Nickel-Molybdenum    Steel 
Type  LM 

Carbon     25  to    .35 

Manganese     SO  to    .80 

Silicon    10  to    .25 

Chromium     70  to  1.00 

Nickel     2.75  to  3.25 

Molybdenum    30  to    .50 

Nickel-Molybdenum  Steel 

Type  NM 

Carbon     20  to    .40 

Manganese    30  to    .50 

Nickel    3.00  to  5.0O 

Silicon     10  to    .20 

Molybdenum    30  to    .70 


Chbome-Vanadium-Molybdenvm  Steel 

Type  VM 

Carbon    30  to  .40 

Manganese     '. 40  to  .60 

Chromium    70  to  1.00 

Vanadium    Trace  to  .17 

Molybdenum     35  to  .85 
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Draivinff  and  Annealing  Tempercffares  !n  Degrees  Fahrenhe'/A 

Fio>  4.     Properties  of  Chrome   Molybdenum   Steels  Quenched  In 
Oil  and  Drawn  at  Various  Temperatures 

Method  of  testing  and  average  analysis  same  as  given   in    Fig.   3,  e.xcept 
quenching  temperature,  which  was  1,700  deg.  F. 

Properties  of  Chrome-Molybdenum  Steel 
The  steels  of  the  chrome-molybdenima  series  are  made  in 
four  grades  of  varying  carbon  content,  the  analyses  being  as 
follows : 

Type  MO 


(Molybdenum  .25  to  40  per  cent) 

Grade  MOl  Grade  MO-2 

Carbon    IS  to    .23  .23  to    .30 

Manganese    40  to    .70  .50  to    .80 

Chromium    70  to  1.00  .80  to  1.10 

Silicon     10  to    .20  .10  to    .20 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  each  .04  maximum. 


Grade  MO-3 
.30  to  .40 
.50  to  .80 
.80  to  1.10 
.10  to    .20 


Fig.  5. 
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Drawing  and  Annealing  Temperatures  in  Degrees  Fahrenheif: 

Effect  of  Higher  Molybdenum  Content  on  Chrome  Molyb- 
denum   Steel,    Water   Quenched 


Approximate  average  analysis :  carbon  .36  per  cent,  manganese  .52  per 
cent,  silicon  .13  per  cent,  chromium  1.00  per  cent,  molybdenum  .76  per 
cent.  Method  of  testing  same  as  given  in  Fig.  3.  Hardening  range  1,500 
to   1,700  deg.    F. 

This  type  is  suitable  for  general  machinery  parts  subjected 
to  high  stresses.  With  low  carbon  content  it  makes  an  ex- 
tremely tough  case-hardening  steel,  while  the  grades  having 
higher  carbon  percentage  are  used  principally  for  oil- 
quenched  gears  and  large  forgings.    The  grade  MO-3  is  rec- 
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ommended  for  driving  axles,  main  and  side  rods,  piston  rods 
and  crank  pins.  The  properties  developed  by  water  and  oil- 
quenching  are  shown  by  the  diagrams  reproduced  in  Figs.  3 
and  4.  The  reduction  of  area,  which  is  an  index  of  the 
toughness  and  satisfactory  machining  qualities  of  the  steel  is 
unusually  high.    It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  tensile  strength 


Fig.   6. 
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Oranving  and  ^nnea/inff  Tempera-^ures  in  Degrees  Fahrenhei-f: 

Effect   of   Higher   Molybdenum    Content   on    Chrome   Steel, 
Oil    Quenched 


Approximate  average  analysis  same  as  given  in  Fig.  S.     Method  of  test- 
ing same  as  Fig.  4. 

and  elastic  limit  decrease  slowly  as  the  drawing  tempera- 
ture is  increased.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  the  high 
drawing  temperature  gives  greater  resistance  to  dynamic 
stresses  or  fatigue  and  the  slow  falling  off  of  the  physical 
properties  gives  a  greater  permissible  range  in  heat  treatment. 
The  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  molybdenum  content  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  test  in  Figs.  3  and  4  with 
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Fig.  7.     Properties  of  Nickel  Molybdenum  Steel,  Drawn  at  Vari- 
ous   Temperatures 

All  tests  made  with  IJ^-in.  round  bars  quenched  in  oil  from  1,500  deg. 
F.  Hardening  range  1,450  to  1,650  deg.  F.  Heat  treated  in  full  size  and 
then  machined  to  .505  in.  diameter.  Approximate  average  analysis:  car- 
bon .33  per  cent,  manganese  .25  per  cent,  silicon  .18  per  cent,  nickel  4.50 
per  cent,  molybdenum  .58  per  cent. 

Figs.  5  and  6,  the  curves  of  the  latter  charts  representing 
tests  of  steel  containing  .76  per  cent  molybdenum,  whereas 
Figs.  3  and  4  were  plotted  for  steel  with  .37  per  cent  molyb- 
denum. 


Molybdenum  Spring  Steels 

The  type  MS  has  a  higher  carbon  content  than  the  type 
MO  and  is  designed  especially  for  springs,  rivet  sets  and 
forging  dies.    The  analysis  range  is  as  follows: 

Carbon     ....35  to    .60  per  cent 

Manganese    60  to    .90  per  cent 

Silicon    10  to    .20  per  cent 

Chromium .80  to  l.IO  per  cent 

Molybdenum     25  to    .40  per  cent 

The  physical  properties  of  this  steel  are: 

Elastic    limit    180.000  to  210,000  lb.   per  sq.  in. 

Tensile   strength    200,000  to  230,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elongation,  per  cent 12  to  IS 

Reduction  of  area,  per  cent..  37  to  45 

The  chrome-nickel-molybdenum  and  chrome-vanadium- 
molybdenum  steels  are  not  considered  commercially  applicable 
for  railroad  service.  However,  the  nickel-molybdenum  steels 
are  applicable  for  practically  the  same  service  as  the  tA-pe 
MO-3. 

Nickel-Molybdenum  Steels 

The  addition  of  molybdenum  to  nickel  steel  increases  the 
elastic  limit  and  the  toughness  and  ductility  for  given  elas- 
tic limits.  It  also  permits  of  heat  treating  the  steels  within 
a  wider  temperature  range  without  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
physical  properties. 

The  grade  recwnmended  for  axles  and  similar  parts  is  the 
NM-2,  which  has  the  following  chemical  composition: 

Carbon     30  to    .40  per  cent 

Manganese ' 25  to    .45  per  cent 

^.'.9''«1     •  •  •  • 3.00  to  5.00  per  cert 

S''>con 10  to    .20  per  cent 

Molybdenum 30  to    .70  per  cent 

The  table  below  shows  the  slight  variation  in  the  proper- 
ties caused  by  marked  differences  in  the  quenching  tempera- 
tures. 

Table  I — Physical  Pboperties 

-,.,            .  Elastic  Tensile  Elongation.  Red.  of  area, 

Oilquenc.i                              limit  strength  percent  percent 

1,450  deg.    F 164.600  173,800  16.0  53  4 

1.500  deg.    F 166,500  176.000  15.5  553 

1,550  deg.    F 165.100  175.000  15.5  540 

1.600  deg.    F 164.900  173,300  15.5  556 

1,650  deg.    F 166,000  174,400  15.0  55.0 

Analysis:  Carbon  .33  per  cent,  manganese  .25  per  cent,  silicon  .18  per 
cent,  nickel  4.50  per  cent,  molybdenum  .5S  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  a  variation  is  the  dra^^^ng  temp)erature  is  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  7. 

The  data  presented  in  the  foregoing  charts ^and  tables  have 
been  taken  from  tests  of  material  used  in  automobiles,  avia- 
tion engines  and  tanks,  the  sections  in  all  cases  being  rela- 
tively small.  The  difference  in  the  service  conditions  en- 
countered in  railroad  equipment  and  the  larger  sections  used, 
make  it  difficult  to  predict  the  behavior  of  molybdenum  steels 
in  locomotive  parts.  From  the  results  already  secured  the 
types  described  above  appear  to  have  properties  that  would 
make  them  well  adapted  for  use  under  severe  service  condi- 
tions and  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  this  type  of  alloy 
steel  will  therefore  be  of  great  interest. 


A  Centrifugal  System  of  Casting  Pipes. — The  Na- 
tional Iron  Corporation,  of  Toronto,  is  casting  iron  pipes  by 
a  centrifugal  system,  devised  by  a  French  engineer,  which  it 
is  claimed  will  revolutionize  the  pipe-making  industry  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  produces  a  stronger  pipe  and  one 
that  will  not  burst  under  a  high  pressure.  The  iron,  at  very 
high  temperature,  is  poured  into  a  trough,  which  is  immedi- 
ately introduced  into  a  revolving  water-cooled  mould  and 
turned  over.  Centrifugal  force  distributes  the  metal  evenly, 
and  as  graduated  ladles  are  used  there  is  no  waste.  The  fin- 
ished pipe  is  withdrawn  a  few  seconds  after  the  iron  is 
poured.  Tests  indicate  greater  strength  and  closer  texture 
than  result  from  the  ordinary  casting  in  sand. — The  En- 
gineer, London. 
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INERTIA   FORCES   OF  THE   REVOLVING   AND 

RECIPROCATING  PARTS  IN  AN  ATLANTIC 

TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE 

BY  EDWARD  L.  COSTER 
As(oc.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 

In  the  following  calculations  is  presented  in  detail  a  deter- 
mination of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  disturbing  forces  ex- 
erted on  the  main  crank  pins  at  the  dead  points  and  quarters, 
respectively,  by  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  the 
main  rods  and  the  side  rods  of  a  recently  built  heavy  Atlantic 
type  superheated  steam  locomotive,  having  23V^-in.  x  26-in. 
cylinders.  80-in.  drivers,  and  205-lb.  boiler  pressure,  and  in 
which,  as  the  result  of  ver}-  careful  design  and  the  use  of 
heat-treated  steel,  the  weights  of  these  parts  have  probably 
been  reduced  approximately  to  the  minimum  consistent  with 
the  requisite  strength. 

Denoting  the  front  and  back  dead  points  by  F  and  B. 
respective!} . 

I. ft  #  ~  |M»t'>i-,   strikr   in   inrlies 

D  =  driving    wheel    diaineter    in    inches 

R  =  crank    radius   in    tcit 

I.  =  length  of  tlie  main  rod,  center  to  center,   in   feet 

X  =  distil  lice  of  the  center  of   gravity   of  the   main   rod   from  the  crank 

pin    center    in    feet 
k  =  radius  of  ^jyratiun  of  the  main  rod  about  the  axis  of  tlie  crosshead 
pin    in    feet 
\V  =  weight   of  the   reciprocatinR  parts  in  pounds 
W  =  weight   of   the   main    rod   in    pounds 

W"  =:  weiifht   of   the   m.Tin    rod    at    the   center   of  t'le   crank    pin   in    t>oundt 
VV"  rr  weight  of  tile  side  rod  at  tlie  center  of  main  crank   pin   in   pounds 
Wm  =:  counterweiKht   at   crank*  radius   in   the   main  driver   for  the   recipro- 
cating parts,  main  ro'l  and  the  main  pin  end  of  the  side  rod  in 
pounds 
\Vf  =:  counterweiwht    at    crank    radius    in    t!ie    front    driver    for    the    re- 
ciprocating l>arts  in   pounds 
Vt  =  inertia   of   rectiirocating  parts  at   F   in   pounds 
Pf.  =  inertia   of   reciprocating   parts   at    R   in    pounds 
I'r'  =;    horizontal    inerlia   of   main    rod   at    K   in    pounds 
I'l.'  z;    horiz'ntal   inertia    if  main   rod  at   15  in  pounds 
C"  :=  centrifugal   force  of  \\'"'   in   pounds 
Cm  =  centrifugal    force   of   Wm    in    pounds 
Ct  =  centrifugal   force  of   (Wm  -|-  Wf)    in   poumls. 

For  the  locomotive  under  consideration,  the  dimensions 
and  weights  are  as  follows: 


Therefore  at  80  miles  an  hour  the  total  horizontal  inertia 
forces  on  the  main  crank  pin  are: 

Pf  +  Pf'  +  C"   =  33,306  4-  29.323  +  9.610  =  72.239  lb.  at  F 
Pi,  -f  Pi.'  -I-  C"  =  27,471  +  30,581  +  9,610  =z   67,662  lb.  at  H 

Difference  =  4,577  lb. 

Consequently  the  unbalanced  longitudinal  inertia  force- 
are: 

Pf  +  Pf'  +  C'"  —  r.  =  72,239  —  53.394  =  18,845  lb.  at   F 
Ph  +  p,,'  +  C"  —  Ct  =  67.66  i  —  53,394  =  14.268  lb.  at   H 

Difference  :=  4.577   lb. 

Turning  now  to  the  quarters,  as  demonstrated  in  Hender- 
son's "Locomotive  Operation,"  2d  edition,  pages  51-57  and 
page  516  (this  discussion  is  too  long  for  inclusion  here),  at 
diameter  speed  the  resultant  vertical  upward  and  downward 
force  in  pounds  exerted  on  the  main  crank  pin  at  the  top  and 
bottom  quarters,  respectively,  by  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing i)arts  and  the  inertia  and  weight  of  the  main  and  side 
rods  is 


R  =  1.6s -|  W' 


r 

-f 

X 

— R- 

I.-  —  R= 

+  w 


R- 


1."  — R-' 
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-f  C"  T  (W"  -(-  W'") 


the  negative  and  positive  'signs  preceding  the  last  term  cor- 
responding to  the  top  and  bottom  quarters,  respectively. 

Substituting  the  above  given  values,  then  at  80  miles  an 
hour: 

f  (  4.395 

Ri  =  1.6  X  26-^  720 
I 


— X  1.08.?- 

64.974  11.323 

Lll. 323»  11.323-— 1.08.?- 


+  730.5 


1.083- 
11.323*-     1.083= 


1 


s  =  26   in. 
D  =  8(1   in. 
R  =  1.083   ft. 
I    —  11.323    ft. 
X  =:  4.395   ft. 
k=  =  64.974    ft.    (approximately). 


W  =  730.5  II.. 

W'  =  720.0  lb. 

VV"  —  440.5   lb. 

W'"  =  231.0  lb. 

Wm  =  977.5   lb. 

Wf  rr  306.0  lb. 


Then  substituting  feet  for  inches  for  the  quantities  within 
the  braces  of  formulae  (2a).  (3a),  (6a)  and  (7a),  given  in 
the  writer's  article  entitled  the  Longitudinal  Disturbing 
F'orces  in  Lt)ct;motives,t  published  in  the  Railuay  Mechani- 
cal Engineer  for  July.  1919.  at  diameter  speed  we  have: 


26  \  1 
L 


Pf  =  1.6  X  73(1.5  X 


Ph  =  l.f)  X  7311.5  y.  2t><\ 


->r 


—  30.388.8  X  1.096  —  33.306  lb. 


Pf'  =  1.6  X  720  X  26     <  1  4-1.083 


{• 


1.083 

11.323^ 

1.083  ^ 

}►=  30.388.8  X  0.904  =  27.471  |b. 

11.323  J 

2  X  4.395  —  11.323 


P..'  =  1.6  Y  72u  X  26 


r 


^1- 


1.083 


11.323- 
X  4.395  —  11.323 
11.323= 


L  =  29.952  X  0 
j  =:  29.32 


979 
3  lb. 


=  29,952  X  1.021 
r=  30.581  lb. 


From   formula    (la)   in  the  article  above  referred  to,  at 
diameter  speed: 

C"  =  1.6W"'s  =  1.6  X  231  X  26  =  9.610  lb. 
and   Ct  =  1.6(Wm  -|-  Wf)s  =  1.6(977.5  -f  306)  X  26  =  53.394  lb. 


"Tht  period  of  oscillation  of  this  main  rod  about  tlie  axis  of  tlie 
crosshead  pin  has  not  as  yet  been  determined.  T'.ie  value  of  k=  here  given 
is  that  of  a  rod  of  e<iual  length  and  almost  identical  position  of  mass 
center,  for  which  k=  was  calculated  by  the  writer  from  the  results  of  an 
oscillation    te<t  . 

tThese  formulae  were  stated  as  follows,  except  that  for  convenience  the 
weight    designations   have    been   changed    in    this   article: 


-I-  9.610— (440.5  -f  231)    =    15,549  +  9.610  —  671.5    =    24.487.5    lb.    at    the 

top    quarter. 

and 

Ri.  =  15.549  4-  9,610   f  671.5  -  25.830.5    lb.    at   the   bottom   quarter. 

The  difference  of  1,34.>  lb.  between  the  top  and  bottom 
quarters  results  from  the  weights  of  the  main  and  side  rods 
at  the  main  crank  pin. 

Since  at  this  speed 

Cm  =  I.6Wms  —  1.6  X  977.5  X  26  =  40,664   lb.. 

at  the  toj)  quarter  the  net  increase  in  the  static  wheel  pressure 
(34,000  lb.)  of  each  main  driver,  or  the  "dynamic  aug- 
ment," is  .  . 

Cm  —  Rt  ^  40,664  —  24,487  =  16,177   lb.. 

and  at  the  bottom  quarter  the  net  decrease  in  the  static  wheel 
load  is 

Cm  —  Ri.  =  40.6M  —  25.830  —  14,834    lb. 

This  is  a  total  variation  of  31,011  lb.  per  semi-revolution. 

While  the  maximum  sfwed  of  this  l(Komotive  is  supposed 
to  be  70  miles  an  hour,  it  has  been  operated  at  considerably 
higher  velocities,  hence  the  assumption  of  80  miles  an  hour 
as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  maximum  inertia  forces 
is  not  excessive. 

The  foregoing  figures  indicate  that,  even  with  the  most 
refined  design  and  the  u:*e  of  the  l>est  materials  now  obtain- 
able, the  maximum  disturbing  forces  at  the  dead  points  and 
quarters  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  reciprcxrating  parts,  main 
and  side  rods  are  of  great  intensity,  and  they  emphasize  the 
vital  imjjortance  of  the  most  careful  design  and  construction 
of  these  parts  in  order  that  their  weight  may  be  reduced  to 
the  practical  minimum.  For  many  years  this  fact  has  been 
universally  recognized  in  Europe,  but  in  this  country,  with  a 
few  notai)le  exceptions,  of  which  the  locomotive  here  consid- 
ered is  one  of  the  Ijest  examples,  it  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which  it  unquestionably  deserves. 


(2a):    Pf  =  1.6Wi-<     1 


R 

-1-  — 

L 


(3a): 


Pb  =  1.6W 


(6a)    :   Pf'  -  l.6W's 


/  2X-I.] 


(7a)  :  Pb' 


1.6W 


Cr.axk  Hof^KS,  dej^ending  from  large  traveling  cranes  in 
machine  shops,  ought  to  be  painted  white,  so  as  to  be  easily 
seen.  With  this  improvement  in  visibility  workmen^  will  l)e 
less  likely  to  run  against  a  hook  or  to  })e  struck  by  one  which 
is  moving.  This  point  is  brought  out  in  "National  Safety 
News"  No.  318. 
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DEPAKIME 


A  SELF-CLEARING  HOPPER  CAR  BUILT  EXCLU- 
SIVELY FOR  GRAIN  SERVICE 

In  the  construction  of  freight  cars  there  is  apparently  a 
tendency  to  adapt  them  to  carrying  a  wide  variety  of  lading. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
has  recently  built  a  large  capacity  hop{)er  car  which  is  de- 
signed to  lumdle  Imt  one  commodity,  grain.  This  car  was 
constructed  to  determine  by  actual  service  test  the  net  ad- 
vantages to  I>e  obtained  from  a  grain-tight  self-clearing  car 
of  maximum  tonnage  capacity,  as  comjiared  to  standard  l)o\ 
cars  of  ordinary  capacity. 

The  limiting  tonnage  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  design 


The  car  is  all-.stc^^J,  with  the  exception  of  the  running 
I  oard  and  the  ridge  on  top  of  the  center  sill.  The  general 
design  is  jjracticall}-  the  same  as  is  commonly  used  for  coal 
cars  of  ecjual  capacity,  except  that  this  car  is  built  with  a 
steel  roof.  The  roof  is  provided  with  three  hatch  openings 
on  each  side  of  the  running  board,  which  are  located  re- 
spectively at  the  center  of  the  car  and  directly  above  the  two- 
end  hojjpers.        '  ■' 

The  hopj)ers  are  arranged  four  on  each  side  of  the  center 
sill.  The  hopper  openings  are  puqxjsely  made  relatively 
small  and  the  frame  and  slides  are  machined  and  carefully 
fitted.  The  slides  are  oj)ened  and  closed  by  a  rack  and 
pinion  arrangement  and  are  kxrked  by  means  of  a  sealing  pin 


:*  ;« 


240  000 


rAn 


••#./ 


Canadian   Pacific  75-Ton   Hopper  Grain   Car 


is  the  maximum  capacity  of  four  M.  C.  B.  axles  having 
6-in.  by  11 -in.  journals.  The  length  was  determined  by  the 
distance  from  center  to  center  of  unloading  hoppers  in  the 
modern  elevators  at  Montreal  and  West  St.  John,  there  be- 
ing one  elevator  having  hopper  centers  spaced  48  ft.  The 
height  was  determined  by  the  actual  cubic  space  required 
to  contain  the  full  load  of  wheat,  plus  an  allowance  of  at 
least  12  in.  on  top  to  permit  of  full  load  being  placed  in 
the  car  without  trimming.  To  meet  this  condition  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  height  at  the  eaves  13  ft.  The  width 
at  the  eaves  is  10  ft.  o  in. 


juissing  through  the  slide  and  hopper  frame.  The  trucks 
are  of  the  \'ulcan  type  built  to  U.  S.  R.  A.  dimensions. 
The  light  weight  is  59,700  lb.,  making  the  allowable  load 
limit  150,000  lb. 

The  car  having  given  satisfacton'  {performance  on  its 
initial  trip  Ijetween  Port  McNicoll,  Ontario  and  Montreal, 
it  has  been  placed  in  regular  service  between  the  same  port 
and  West  St.  John.  If  this  type  of  car  proves  suitable  for 
grain  service  it  will  effect  a  large  saving  by  eliminating  leak- 
age and  doing  away  with  the  use  of  grain  doors  and  cooper- 
ing material. 
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INERTIA   FORCES   OF  THE   REVOLVING   AND 

RECIPROCATING  PARTS  IN  AN  ATLANTIC 

TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE 

"' ■'^■■- :-j\, ■'■:■:■  :'''■:'.     by  edward  l.  coster  /:  ':"■  i  ' 

'  Al;soc.  Am.  Soc.  M.  t.  "  ■    '    ' 

III  tilt'  follovvint;  rail  ul.itiiiii-  is  prtMiUt-d  in  detail  a  clctcr- 
niiiiation  ni  the  lnjri/ontal  ami  vcrtiial  (li-turl)inL;  forct-s  cx- 
ortt'd  on  the  main  crank  j>in»  at  tlu-  dead  j)()int>  and  (juartors, 
re«}H-i,"tively.  l>y  the  inertia  of  the  ret  iproi  atinij  parts,  the 
main  nxi-  and  the  -ide  rods  of  a  recentlv  huilt  heavy  Atlantic 
type  .-uperheated  >teani  locotnotive,  havinii  2.>'j-in.  x  2()-in. 
cyliiKler.^,  SO-in,  drivers,  and  J05-11).  boiler  pressure,  and  in 
which,  a-  the  result  ot"  very  » aretul  design  and  the  use  of 
heat-treated  ~teid.  the  weiizht-^  of  these  |)arts  have  probably 
been  reduced  a[)j>roxinuitely  ii>  the  niininiuni  con>istent  with 
tlie  reijuisite  streniithv  ;  •      .••./■     .-■';■'  •' 

Denotini:  tin-  front  and  I)ack  dead  points  by  F  and  B. 
re-pecliveh  .    ■;    -    •       \     .    •.    .  •    ■; 

.  I>  ii-.«Itiviiin    wliffl   ■tiamcti-r    in    imluvs      '.       .•.-  :     ■[ 

■;':■  \i  cr  ;■■;:.,;;}<  sa-Ui!-  ;ii>;  !i.i  t   ■  ■  "       .  ■■■ 

:!      I.  =;.  K'lmtli   ')■£   tUt-  nuiiii   r<>i|,nnt<  r   to   onicr     iti    tVet 

•  •,'•    X- =  liirstaiice  Mt   tltf  iriiter  »i  KravitN    of  the   iiiai'i   rml   troiii   t!ie  crank 

:      .;■■     ,|»in    cfiiter    iu    tVi-t 
■ -'fe  — ■  :a;ir.i>  •>!  ^jAraiuni  "f  ti't  iiiaiii,  i"d  ahotit  tlu'  a.\is-  »»f  the  ci-<>*iilieaJ 
'      ■■  .  ('ii:    in    fei-t  -     •        '         : 

\V  ir-Nvinht   'if  tk«-    rt-tipriKaMiiK    part--   tii    pouii'ls 
-,      W'  ri '«vi<i;t..ot    thv '  iJlaiti    roil    in    i>iiumls 

...  .  VV."  rr  \\  ficl't    i>I   llj<-    iiiatn    ri>'I    at    tin-    <  riitcr    of    t'lc   crank    I'iii    m    iHHituli 

.  ;W'*  bi  \v('ik{bt   'it  Xhv  si'le  rn'l  at  tlif  itiiiiT  iit   main  crank  I'lii  in   I'luitiils 

.  ■    Wh.  =  <'>'tiiTiT\\fi>;iif  at   iratilr  railiiis   in    llit-   main    'Irivcr    fnr   x\\e    re^iiTd- 

.,■■.'         .     V'Wnx   I'-T''*.  'i'-''"   rofl   an<t  tin-   mam   piti   rnrl   ot'  XVe  si'lf  nui   in 

;..';■  j'Oiin'I.* 

.  ;..  W'jr  -S  cotifit»Tuvii;ltt  ■  at     irank     r.i>lni~     m     tin-     trmit    'Iriver     tor    the     re- 

■  ■  >    ;         ,    civr-'icafitiK   i'art>  in   i.<innil- 
•■■;  I'f  .:=  inertia    of    rtiiiT.natini;    part-   at    !•'    in    imtitnU  .-    :'. 

•  i      I't.  t=  ittertia   "J    rctii>rocarin({    parts   at    1!    in    poiinil>        ■•.:   ',  ■.-•- 

■  •    I'l'  r. /ii'>ri/-'i(i.il   ii»«,Tiia  ...f   main    nnl   at    !■    in   pouni!-      ...    -     ..        • 
■■,t'''  ±-    Ii'.'i^    nta!   iiK-nia     a'   main   iml  at    I!   in   jMinn.!-  ■   •     -  '  ■''..'     •.-.•.' 

.^C'"'>=:  cem.rit'iiifa.l   force  of  \V_"'  in   imtimN  '..,.;. 

., -t'-i,,  =:  cetitntUktal    torc<»   of  ^Vm    in    i>oiin'I>  ■:■ 

■  .\    t"t  =  centnfnual    force  of   (Wm  -i-\\"fi    ,n   puun'U. 

.     Fur   tile    locomotive    under   con.-ideration.    the    dinien-iun- 
and  weight-  are  as  follows:   \  ,-v.  '        ■ 


Therefore  at  80  miles  an  liour  the  total  horizontal  inert!  i 
force>  on  the  main  crank  pin  are: 

I'f    »-  I'f'   -   (""  —  ,v?,.l(if.  -    .")..?J.?  -:-  ').61(i  =:  7J.J.'''   Ih.   at    I-  ■    '' 

.    .       I'l.  -^    I'l'   -    C"  -     .7.471     •    o<l.5Sl   -    V.t)!*)  -  67.66.'   Ih.    at    1'. 


Diffi  ri  ^.^■t■ 


4,.^77    l)». 


ConsequentlN    the   unbalanced    lonijitudinal    inertia    force 


are : 


I'f  -I-  I'f*  -f-  C"  -•— C?t  sr  7-'.-'.?''  —  .^.^..S'M  =  l.s.,v-t.;   11,.   ,it    !•■ 
P,,  4-   I'l,'  -}.  C"   --   Ct  =±  67.66 .'  ~  hi.i'tA  :=   14..'6S    ili.    at     It 


nittcrrncf  ^  4..S77   Ih 

Turniim  now  to  the  (|uarter».  a>  demonstrated  in  Heiuiei 
son""  '"Locomtnive  OperatitJii."'  2d  edition,  pages  51-57  an 
pai^e  51o  (this  discu-^ion  is  t(K>  long  for  inclusion  here),  a 
diameter  sj)eed  the  resultant  vertical  ujnvard  and  down  wan 
force  in  pounds  exerted  on  the  main  crank  pin  at  the  top  an. 
bottom  (|Uarters.  respectively,  by  the  inertia  of  the  ret  iprocat 
iim  part>  and  the  inertia  and  weight  of  the  main  and  s.i(l. 
rod-   is  ......      ;  ,    •  .    .    -    .  ,     ..       •'.  .  •  • .;; 


k- 


4-0"'  T  "AV   -   \V-. 


J 


}i.^  ijn  it. 

k'  =  JM.^iTA    ft.  .  faj-KfvStitnately^. 


W  -.  7_"l.O  Ih. 

\V'    ~    4411.. ^     Ih. 

\V'"'=  2i\.0  11). 
\V,i,  =  •>77..^  Ih. 

■    \V>  r-  MHt.U    Ih. 


-.Then  sulj.-^tituting  feet  tor  inches  for  the  (|uantitie-  within 
the  brace*  of  formulae  (2a).  (.ia).  (Oa)  and  (7a),  given  in 
the  writer's  article  entitled  the  Longitudinal  TJisturl)ing 
,F.orce>  ill  Loc(  nioiive-.''"  publi-lied  in  ihe  /\.///;c-/y  .l/<  <//.,•;//- 
ait  Jiuiiiju'tr  far  July.  19l<^  at  diameter  *peed  we  have. 


I'f  ;.; 


\  '■■■•■■•■•  i.f'-./'.i.of*^'!';  '■,..., ■■^■^    '■■■'■  ;;■;     •.-:•: 

:'".f.5«i-5  X._T'i.-<  Iv^     .      V.J-T>  .l(i.;vvis;>!  V   I.«i'»6  r.  ;M..»<w,  Ih:, 


..•/f'  3 


.J'r''-  X'' 


1  V  ).'*S.V: 


,'U..?N.y..!S  X  'MI'M 

■i  V  4..VJ.';    - 1 1..!_'.«   "I 


-'7.4  7  Ml. 


f}''::.^--i:' 


.il.s.t 


.''».'>.'<.•  X  I  ''-1 
.    =  .^0.,'*1   Ih. 


;  ■  n.ij^'  j 

■  From  fonnula  (la)  in  the  artide  above  referred  to,  at 
diameter  spevil:    ....  .      ..  ,    . 

.        .    •(••'•  tft.A\V''rar:i  1.6  K  i.nx. '6  =  9.610  II.;  . 

.  ■  :     ,in.J  Vr^.t.6(Aym  +  \Vr»s  —  .1.6<9-7.5  +  306)  X  26  —  si.ytA  lb, 

■;  -'rut  iVri,iw'  i.a"  <>»C;ilat?"'n  .  i,if  tlii-  iiialn  ro<l  ahmit  the  .'ixi-^  nf  the 
cr<r>!««hr;f!  .tiii'ha-  n-'t  as  y«-t  I*»-ti  "It-tfrmintMl.  '\".\v  value  of  k-  herv  jiiveii 
is  that  I'f  a  ro"l  ni  «'<|nal  ltn«th  an,'  almost  iihiitical  position  of  mass 
cctittT.  for  uHivh  Is'"  was  rakiitatcil  hy  th-  writt-r  from  tin-  results  of  an 
oscilfcrtioii  ■  tf»t  .. 

tTlu-*e   foriuiilae    Wcrf   stateil   as  follows,   exiipt  that    for  lotivfrnence   th<- 
w«Kht   'l<-siuna:ti'->ns   havp   been   chans<"<I    '"    'his    article:  :  „ 


f  :« ».: .  .I'f  =  1  ..6WV     1  -f . 


i  ;   t,^a:.:    . 

■r'^Ar^^.'-.--    -f':''  2\l^^.V^■''■ 
•Ai   iVt^  ^  J..(.\V's-<  1  -I-  K >  (7a) 


Vh  rx  1.6W>     .'     1     -—     y  : 
I'h'   ::     I.t.W'-K  1  R K 


liie  negative  and  |)ositive  signs  preceding  the  last  term  cor^ 
re.»j)unding  to  the  top  and  l)ott<jni  (|uarters.  respectivelv. 
.'Substituting  the  above  given   values,   then  at  80   miles  an 

hour :  ,^-'  ^:'.  ::   .,■     -■■;...••.■      .   .    ,■     ;•:.•■•■.•    ■■'■..■■ •■.■•-:- 


—  -'-'X    I. <!.''.?•-■ 

i  11. 3. '.V- 

11..'-'.!-  l.OS.?-'.' 


1.0.^.?- 


T-: 


671. .1    _    J4,487..^  III.    at    tin- 


K-    ■'   1.^  X  .?6  J  7-''>      64.074 

t  It  1. .?.'.(-• 

4.«;,M(I (440..S  4-  JJI)     n     l.=;,.^4''  -i    '».6l(l 

lop    f]nart<T. 

=«tiil  ■       ■.'■,.-..  .  ■   . .    .  J''  ■  V  ■  •'  '  ^  -  ■•'- '" 

.,      ki.  =  l.v54'J  -f  0.610  4-  671..';  -   J.:.S.?().,-"lh,    at    the   hottom    .inarter.   " 

'I"he  difference  of  1  .,';4,>  lb.  between  the  top  and  bottom 
quarters  re.-ults  from  the  weight>  of  the  main  and  >ide  rod- 
.It  the  main  crank  pin. 

...Since  at  thi-  -peed       ..■•.,•••         '••,.."•:    ■'■■■■'<:■'".■■      :^  ' 
.. -.tm.^  l.fvV\;u,s^t.6.X  977,.'!  X  i6=-  40.6  '    ■   .- 

At  the  to[)  (juarler  the  net  increase  in  the  static  wheel  pre.s.-sure 
(.>4.(loi)  lb.)  of  eai  h  main  driver,  or  the  "dvuamic  aug- 
ment," i- 

;   ;'      .    ■    ,:         ;;  Cin  — kf    -  40,6(H -=- 24,487  —  16,177   IJ>..    :       ■   ■   ■/  ^  ' 

and  at  the  bottom  (juarter  the  net  detrea.-e  in  the  static  wheel 
load  i> 

.   '    t'lii  -^  Ul.  -  4rt.«;64     -  Jy.HM)  —   14..«,?4     llv   "     " 

,'1'hi>  i>  a  ttJtal  x.iriation  of  .•il.Oll  lb.  per  semi-revolution. 
..."  Willie  tile  maxiinum  >pee(i  of  this  ](K<iniotive  i-  .>ui)po.sed 
to  be  7(1  mile-  an  hour,  it  ha>  been  operated  at  considerably 
higher  velociiie.-.  heme  the  assumption  of  M)  miles  an  hour 
as  a  Ijasis  for  the  t  alculatitjn  ()f  the  maximum  inertia  force.^ 
is  not  exce>-ive.  •.■ ......  - '  •'•    ■■./..'■•;■;.  ;-,■•:■..•.:        ■■■''■  „'-:;\'  ■■■/• 

'Ilie  foregoing  figures  indit  ate  tint,  even  witli  the  most 
nfiiud  de-imi  and  the  u.-e  of  the  l>est  material.-  now  obtain 
.ible.  the  maximum  di-turbiiiL'  forces  at  the  dead  jioints  and 
(|uarters  due  to  the  inertia  of  tile  reciprocating  ])arts.  main 
and  .-ide  rod-  are  of  great  intensity,  and  the\-  emphasize  the 
vital  importaiKf  of  tlie  nio-t  careful  de-ign  and  eonstruction 
of  tiie-e  |)art-  in  order  tliat  tiieir  weight  may  in'  retluted  to 
tile  ] (radical  minimum.  Kor  many  years  this  fact  has  been 
univer.-ally  retugni/ed  in  Kurope,  but  in  thi-  country,  with  a 
tew  iiotaiile  eXc  cjitioiis.  of  which  the  locomotive  here  consid- 
ered is  one  of  tile  iiest  examples,  it  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which  it  unquestionably  de.serws. 


/ 


Ckwi  Hooks, depending  from  .large  traveling  cranes  in 
macliiiie  -iiops,  (,ught  to  lie  painted  wiiite,  so  as  to  iie  easily 
seen.  W'itii  tliis  impn-vement  in  vi-ibiiity  workmen  will  itc 
Ic—  likely  to  run  again-t  a  iiook  or  to  be  -truck  b\-  ciiie  which 
i-  moving.  Thi-  |)oint  i-  lirought  out  in  '"Xationai  Safetx 
Xew-'"  Xo.  .>1S. 


A  SELF-CLEARING  HOPPER  CAR  BUILT  EXCLU- 
V  SIVELY  FOR  GRAIN  SERVICE 

In  the.  vcn-irructioii  ot"  freight  cars  tlK-ro  i-  ajiparcnll}"  a 
ti'iKk'iu  V  to.  aiiaj>l  iIkiii  it)  larrxin^  a  w  idt-  variety  of  ladiim. 
It  i-  t!icrffi;n-  iiUc'rc--itin<i  to  note  that  the  Canuliaii  i'atitu 
ha~  rnoiitly  t  uilt  a  larye  capacity  hoppiT  car  uliich  i-  dc- 
.-iuiK<l  hj  h.uiilk-  l)Ut  OIK-  conunodit} ,  ^rain.  This  car  \va> 
construvlcd  to  (kterniiiK-  l)\  actual  service  te-t  the  ncl  ud> 
vantatTe*  ti>  l,t*  olitained  from  a  iirain-tiuht  sell-cleariiiL:  car 
of  niaxiniuiv.  tctinaiie  caj'.acity.  as  c(im|;arcd  to  standard  !io\ 
car.-  ()f  (.rdinury  t  aj)acity. 
;.'     Thf   limitiiiL,'   tminaire   ad<!pted    a>   the-    l-a>i-   of   the   de-iLlii 


I  III  (ar  i>  all->icrl.  with  the  exception  o^f  the  runninti 
1  uard  and  the  ridye  on  to|)  of  tlie  center  -ill.  The  neneral 
ik'.-iun  is  practically  the  >anH'  as  is  ccnnnionl)  useil  tor  coal 
car.-  <jf  e<[ual  capacity,  except  that  this  cur  is  huilt  witli  a. 
-tec  1  n'jof.  The  r<x;f  is  provided  with  three  hutch  opv-ninijS 
on  eac  li  >ide  of  the  runnini:  hoard,  which  are  l<Kate<l  re-: 
spectivel)  at  the  center  of  the-  car  and  di.rectl\  al>ovc  the  l>vOr 
end  hopjKrr-.  '*      ''•'      /    -c 

i'ht;  hoj)|)crs  are  arranged  four  on  each  sidf  of  the  ccnttt; 
sill.      The   hopper  opening.-   are    purjxjsely   made   relatively 
-mall  and  the  frame  and  -lide>  are  machined  and  carefully 
fitted.        rile    slide-    are    ojiclied    and    clo-e<l    liv    a    rack    and 
pinicMi  arraniiement  and  are  l<Kk.ed  l»y  nican>  ot  a  sealing  pin 


Canadian   Pacific  75-Ton    Hopper   Grain   Car. 


i>   the  maximum   capacity   of    four    M.    (".    H.    axle-    havinii 

(»-in.  l>y  ll-itv.  iournal>.      Ihe  Iciiiith  wa-  determijied  l)y  the 

(li-taiice  from  center  to  center  of  unloadinu  hoppers  in  the 

modern  elevator-  at   Montreal  and  West  St.  John,  there  lie- 

int:   (ine   elevator   having   hopper  centers   s|uue(l   4S    ft.       The 

:  heiuht    was   determined    Ia    the   actual    cuhic   space    re(|uired 

..to  (cnlain  the   full   load   of  wheat,   plus  an   allowance  of  at 

-Ica-t    12    in.   on   top  to  permit   of    full    load    heini:    placid    in 

the  car   without  trimininii.     'I'o  nic-et  this  condition   it   was 

l)ei'Ossar\   to  make  the  height  at  the  cave-  1.^  ft.      Ihe  width 

at  the-  c.ive-  i-  li>  ft.  .-i  in.  ...  .,   ,.   . 


jtiV-siiiii  through  the  slide  and  hopper  frame.       The  trucks 
are  of  the   X'uli  an   type   built   to  I',    S.    R.    .\.   dijnen>ion-. 
I  he  liu'ht  weight  is  5y,7<IU  ll>.,  making  the  aHoNvuijl.e  kuid 
limit  15().()(»(>  11).    'V  .      '•■  -V      ■         ;  '  '; 

I  he  ear  haviiiLi  iriven  >atisfaetory  [K^rformanee  on  its 
initial  trip  hetween  Tort  McXiccdl, Ontario  and  Montreal, 
:t  ha-  1  een  plai  ed  in  rctrular  -ervice  oetween  the  same  port 
and  \\'e-t  St.  John.  If  thi<  typi-  of  car  prove-  suitable  for 
Lirain  -ervice  it wiUefiect  a  lartie  savini;  hy  eliminatinu  leak- 
age and  doinu  away  with  the  u-e  of  tzrain  d(iH)rs  and  cc>ojK-r- 
ine  material.   ..-■.    -.,'_:>  ......;•     : ...    :■.■.-       ^.  . 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  HAND  BRAKES 

BY  GEO.  L.  FOWLER 

Circular  No.  S  III-ll,  issued  by  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  Section  III — Mechanical,  in  May,  1919,  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

"An  eight  inch  brake  cylinder  has  a  value  of  practically 
2,500  lb.  at  50  lb.  pressure  and  the  value  of  a  10-in.  cylinder 
at  50  lb.  pressure  is  for  all  practical  purposes  3,950  lb.,  and 
all  parties  concerned  should  use  these  cylinder  values  as  a 
basis  in  proportioning  the  levers  in  the  air  brake  system  for 
the  percentage  of  braking  power  recommended  for  the  air 
brake. 

"With  the  body  and  truck  levers  properly  proportioned  for 
60  per  cent  braking  power,  as  specified  in  the  foregoing, 
and  based  on  the  formulae  and  diagrams  shown  herein,  the 
hand  brake  wheel  or  hand  brake  ratchet  lever,  brake  staff 
at  chain,  and  the  hand  brake  leverage  between  brake  staff 
and  cylinder  shall  be  so  proportioned  that  a  force  of  125  lb. 
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W  =  equivalent  pull  in  lb.  at  brake  cylinder  piston  rod. 

125  =  assumed  lb.  pull  on  rim  of  brake  wheel,  or  on  hand  brake  lever 
3  in  from  outer  end. 

L,  Y,  A,  &  B   .~   Dimensions  in  inches. 

r  =  M  +  K. 

M  =  radius,  in  inches,  of  brake  staff  drum. 

K  =  distance,  in  inches,  from  face  of  brake  staff  drum  to  center  line  of 
brake  chain,      tor   -^   in.   brake  chain   K  =  J4    in. 

S  =  minimum  chain  slack,  in  inches,  to  be  taken  up  on  brake  staff. 

12  :=  piston  travel  in  inches. 

Note: — Dimension  B  not  to  be  less  than  11  in. 

Formulae    for    Calculating    Hand-Brake    Power    Given    In    Circular 

Slil-ll 

at  the  rim  of  the  brake  wheel  or  three  inches  from  outer  end 
of  hand  brake  ratchet  lever  will  develop  an  equivalent  load 
W  at  the  brake  cylinder  piston  of  not  less  than  2,500  lb.  and 
3,950  lb.  respectively  for  cars  having  eight  inch  and  10-in. 
cylinders.  This  will  insure  a  minimum  hand  brake  power 
at  the  shoes  of  60  per  cent  of  the  empty  car  weight. 

"A  single  sheave  wheel  applied  to  end  of  hand  brake  rod 
should  be  treated  as  two-to-one  lever  in  figuring  the  hand 
brake  power." 

These  statements  are  apt  to  create  a  wrong  impression  if 
allowed  to  stand  at  their  face  value  without  question.  The 
purpose  of  the  circular  is  to  give  a  method  of  calculating  the 


actual  brake  ^hoe  pressures  to  be  obtained  and  in  its  presen- 
tation two  assumptions  are  made  with  which  the  writer  can- 
not agree.  Upon  these  assumptions  depends  the  whole  value 
of  the  calculations  for  the  determination  of  brake  shoe  pres- 
sures. 

The  first  is  that  a  pull  of  125  lb.  on  the  brake  wheel  should 
be  used  as  the  power  available  for  the  application  of  tht 
brakes.  That  this  can  be  done  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the 
writer  has  found  in  his  investigations  that  a  man  weighing 
from  150  lb.  to  160  lb.  cannot  be  depended  on  to  pull  more 
than  75  lb.  or  80  lb.  on  the  brake  wheel.  A  fair  rough  es- 
timate of  what  a  man  can  pull  is  one-half  his  weight,  so  that 
to  pull  125  lb.  would  mean  either  the  use  of  a  club  or  that 
the  work  would  be  done  by  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  or  weight. 

Then  it  assumes  that  the  efficiency  of  the  brake  rigging 
is  100  per  cent.  A  few  years  ago  the  writer  had  occasion 
to  make  a  series  of  brake  tests  in  which  it  was  desired  to 
maintain  a  constant  pull  on  the  brake  chain  of  450  lb.  A 
dynamometer  with  an  electrical  contact  was  placed  in  the 
chain  and  so  arranged  that  a  bell  would  be  rung  and  kept 
ringing  so  long  as  a  pull  of  450  lb.  was  maintained.  An 
increase  or  decrease  of  pull  broke  the  circuit  and  the  bell 
stopped  ringing.  It  was  noticed  that  the  apparent  exertion 
which  the  motorman  put  on  his  work  varied  greatly  though 
the  cliain  pull  remained  constant.  A  dynamometer  was  then 
put  on  the  brake  handle  and  it  was  found  that  the  pull  re- 
quired to  exert  a  stress  of  450  lb.  on  the  chain  varied  from 
35  lb.  to  56  lb.  and  once  after  it  had  required  55  lb.  to  pro- 
duct the  450-lb.  chain  pull,  the  pull  on  the  brake  handle 
wa.s  relaxed  to  40  lb.  without  any  decrease  in  the  pull  on  the 
chain. 

Later,  in  tests  with  a  high  grade  geared  hand  brake  its  ef- 
ficiency was  found  to  range  from  70  to  80  per  cent  and  that 
of  the  plain  staff  brake  to  be  rarely  over  60  and  often  as  low 
as  50  per  cent.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  it  will  be  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  realize  the  full  value  obtained  by  the 
calculations  in  the  circular.  The  only  value  of  the  calcula- 
tions is  that  by  the  use  of  the  original  125-lb.  pull  a  theo- 
retical result  can  be  obtained  which  may  be  discounted  down 
to  that  actually  reached. 

Then  the  circular  states  that  "a  single  sheave  wheel  ap- 
plied to  the  end  of  hand  brake  rod  should  be  treated  as  a 
two-to-one  lever  in  figuring  hand  brake  power.'* 

.\  number  of  tests  have  shown  this  to  be  quite  wrong. '  The 
frictional  resistance  of  an  ordinary  cable  chain  running  over 
a  sheave  in  the  usual  condition  accounts  for  fully  25  per 
cent  of  its  theoretical  efficiency. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  and  observations,  the  original 
125-lb.  pull  on  the  brake  wheel  should  be  reduced  to  75  lb. 
The  efficiency  of  the  brake  staff  should  be  reduced  from  100 
to  60  per  cent  and  that  of  the  sheave  to  75  per  cent.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  combination  loses  40  per  cent  in  basic  pull, 
30  to  40  per  cent  in  the  brake  staff  and  25  per  cent  for  the 
sheave,  with  the  result  that  the  ultimate  stress  applied  to  the 
cylinder  lever  is  only  about  27  per  cent  of  that  calculated 
on  the  assumption  of  a  125-lb.  pull.  If  no  reduction  is  al- 
lowed for  at  the  brake  wheel,  the  actual  stress  applied  to 
the  cylinder  lever  will  be  about  70  per  cent  of  that  calculated 
with  a  single  pull  chain  and  about  52.5  per  cent  with  a 
sheave.  Of  course  it  may  be  possible  to  make  a  staff  that 
will  give  better  results  but  the  average  as  they  are  found  will 
not  be  above  these  figures. 

The  figures  given  should  not  be  set  up  as  a  final  basis  be- 
cause of  the  small  number  of  tests  upon  which  they  rest,  but 
they  are  sufficient  at  least  to  prescribe  caution  in  suggesting 
or  accepting  any  theoretical  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the 
results  that  may  be  expected  from  hand  brakes  until  better 
workmanship  obtains  in  their  construction  and  we  know 
something  about  the  efficiency  of  that  better  construction. 


New  Electric  Cars  Built  for  British  Line 

Increased  Traffic  Taxes  Facilities;  Seating  and 
'         Poor  Arrangements  Expedite   Passenger  Movement 

BY  FREDERICK  C.  COLEMAN 


THE  Metropolitan  Railway  of  London  owns  or  is  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  about  88  miles  of  railroad 
line  in  London  and  the  vicinity.  Of  this  36  miles  are 
electrically  operated  and  the  remainder  is  operated  by  steam. 
The  steady  increase  in  traffic  on  these  lines  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  design  the  passenger  equipment  so  that  the  stops  at 
stations  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  time.  All  of  the  com- 
pany's rolling  stock  is  in  use,  and  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  equipment  is  necessary,  as  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  opportunity  is  found  to  take  trains  into  the 
shop  for  necessary  overhauling  and  repairs. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  service,  new  designs  of  cars  have 
Ijeen  worked  out  by  C.  Jones  of  Neasden,  the  chief  electrical 
and  locomotive  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and 
trains  composed  of  such  cars  have  given  ver}'  satisfactory 
service  for  several  months  past. 

The  new  cars,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawings 
and  photographs,  were  built  by  the  Metropolitan  Carriage, 
Wagon  &  Finance  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Saltley,  Birmingham, 
England.  Each  train  consists  of  a  motor-car  51  ft.  6  in. 
long  over  end  posts,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  41  passengers, 
a  third-class  trailer  car,  50  ft.  6  in.  long,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  58  passengers,  and  a  first-class  driving  trailer 
car  which  usually  operates  as  a  trailer  but  has  a  drawing 
compartment  and  motor  truck  at  one  end.  This  car  is  5 1  ft. 
6  in.  in  length,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  47  passengers. 
The  total  seating  capacity  of  these  three  coaches  is  146,  and 
when  working  as  a  six-vehicle  train,  as  they  frequently  are, 
the  seating  capacity  is  292,  as  against  268  seats  in  a  train 


and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  entraining  and  detraining  facilities. 
The  underframes  and  trucks  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
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Interior   of    Third    Class   Trailer   Car 

existing  coaches  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.     The  wheels 
have  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  2  in.,  and  the  truck  wheel-base  is 


The    Third    Class    Trailer    Car 


of  the  older  types  of  electric  rolling  stock.     The  feature  of  7    ft.     The  new  door  and   seating   arrangements  allow^  of 

the  new  vehicles  is  the  provision  of  five  swing  doors  on  each  improved  circulation  inside  the  cars;  the  inconvenience  occa- 

side  of  the  cars  in  place  of  the  two  or  three  sliding  doors  sioned  to  seated  passengers  by  others  entering  and  leaving 

now  most  generally  used  on  electric  railway  rolling  stock,  in  the  older  designs  is  now  eliminated,  all  gangways  being 
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;      '  .  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  HAND  BRAKES       :: 

\;    ■  BY  GEO.  L.  FOWLER 

Circular  Xo.  S  IIMl.  is>ucd  by  the  Amorican  Railroad 
A5>(xiali(»ii,  Stition  III^ — Michanical,  in  May,  1919,  reads 
in  part  as  follow-: 

"An  eiu'ht  inch  hrake  lylinder  has  a  value  of  practically 
2,500  111.  at  50  II).  }>re>.<ure  and  the  value  of  a  10-in.  cylinder 
at  5(»  ll>.  ];re.-.-ure  is  for  all  practical  purpo.-es  .>,950  11),,  and 
all  pariie>  concerned  should  use  these  cylinder  values  as  a 
basis  in  proportioning  the  levers  in  the  air  brake  system  for 
the  [)ercentasje  of  brakins;  power  recommended  for  the  air 
brake. 

■"Willi  the  Ixxly  and  truck  levers  properly  proj)ortioned  for 
60  i)er  cent  braking  power,  as  specified  in  the  foregoing, 
and  ba.'icd  on  the  formulae  and  diagrams  shown  herein,  the 
hand  brake  wheil  or  hand  brake  rat(  het  lever,  brake  staff 
at  » liain.  and  the  hand  brake  leverage  between  brake  staff 
and  cvlinder  shall  be  .*<)  proportioned  that  a  force  of  125  lb. 
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■   •  VV  =  equivalent  pull   in   lli.   at   lirakc  cylitKlc-r   i)!ston   rod. 

125  =  assumed   lb.    pull  on   rim  of  brake  wheel,  vtx  on   hand  brake  lever 
3   in   from   outer   end. 

1.,   \,  .\.  \   li   ^    I  >iiii<:u><i>>iis  in  inches.    .  ; 

■:.':,.  r  rrM -f  K.  ;■■■•••'    '    •■y:\   .:■:.?::  \\'^ ''-,:'. 

M  =r  railius,  in  inches,  of  brake  staff  drum.  ^ 

K  —  distance,  in   inihes,   from   face  of  brake  staff  drum  to  center  line  of 
brake  chain,      for    j>    in.   brake  chain   K  =;  Yi    in. 
.      S  =  minimum  chain  .slack,  in  inches,  to  be  taken  up  on  brake  staff.     .'  ..'    -•• 

12:=  piston  travel  in  iiichts. 
"  Note:— lUmension  B  not  to  be  less  t^ian  11  in.    '-  ,.'.     ■  ■'    '<. 

Formulae    for    Calculating    Hand- Brake    Power    Given    in    Circular 

Slll-li 

at  the  rim  of  the  brake  wheel  or  three  inches  from  outer  end 
of  hand  brake  ratchet  lever  will  develop  an  equivalent  load 
W  at  the  brake  cylinder  piston  of  not  less  than  2,500  lb.  and 
3,950  lb.  respectively  for  cars  having  eight  inch  and  10-in. 
cylinders.  This  will  insure  a  minimum  hand  brake  power 
at  the  shoes  of  60  per  cent  of  the  empty  car  weight. 

"A  single  sheave  wheel  applied  to  end  of  hand  brake  rod 
should  be  treated  as  two-to-one  lever  in  figuring  the  hand 
brake  power," 

.  These  statements  arc  apt  to  create  a  wrong  impression  if 
allowed  to  stand  at  their  face  value  without  question.  The 
purpose  of  the  circular  is  to  give  a  method  of  calculating  the 


actual  I -rake  shoe  pre>.<ures  to  be  obtained  and  in  its  presen 
ration  two  a.-sumption-  are  made  wiih  which  the  writer  can- 
not agree.     Upon  these  assumptions  i Upends  the  whole  value 
of  the  caUiilations  for  the-  (K-trrminalion  of  l>r,ikr  >lioe  pres 
-uris. 

riie  l"ir.-t  is  that  a"])ull  of  \1>  lb.  on  the  brake  wiutl  shoulu 
be  used  as  the  power  available  for  the  a  implication  of  the 
brake>.  That  this  can  be  done  there  is  no  doubt,  but  tht 
writer  has  found  in  hi-  inve>tigation>  that  a  man  weighing 
from  150  II).  to  160  lb.  cannot  be  dei)ended  on  to  pull  mort 
than  75  lb.  or  SO  lb.  on  the  brake  wheel.  A  fair  rough  es- 
timate of  what  a  man  can  pull  is  one-half  his  weight,  so  that 
to  pull  125  lb.  would  mean  either  the  u-e  of  a  club  or  that 
the  work  would  be  done  1)\  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
-trmgtli  or  weight. 

Then  it  assumes  that  the  eftkienc\  oi"  the  brake  rigging 
is  100  per  cent.  .\  few  years  ago  tlu  writer  liatl  occa>ion 
to  makc'  a  seriis  of  brake  tests  in  which  it  wa-  desired  to 
maintain  a  constant  pull  on  the  brakr  (bain  of  450  lb.  A- 
dynamometer  with  an  electrical  contaa  was  placed  in  the 
(hain  and  -o  arranged  that  a  bell  would  be  rung  and  ke[)t 
ringing  so  long  as  a  pull  of  450  lli.  was  maintained.  An 
ini na-e  or  decrease  of  pull  broke  thr  circuit  and  the  bell 
-topi)e(l  ringing.  It  was  noticed  that  the  apparent  exertion 
whith  the  niotorman  i)Ut  on  hi-  work  varied  greailv  though 
the  chain  pull  remained  con-tant.  A  dxnamomclcr  was  then 
put  on  the  brake  handle  and  it  was  found  that  the  i)ull  re- 
quired to  exert  a  stres-  of  450  lb.  on  the  (hain  varied  from 
.v^  111.  to  5()  11).  and  once  after  it  had  rec|uired  55  lb.  to  pro- 
<liite  the  450-11).  chain  pull,  the  pull  on  the  brake  handle 
wa-  relaxed  to  40  lb.  without  any  dccna-e  in  the  pull  on  the 
chain. 

Later,  in  tests  with  a  high  grade  geared  hand  l^rake  its  ef- 
fie  iency  was  found  to  rang^-  from  70  to  80  per  cent  and  that 
oi"  the  plain  staff  brake  to  be  rarely  over  60  and  often  as  low 
a-  50  per  cent.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  it  will  be  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  realize  the  full  value  obtained  b}-  the 
.calculation-  in  the  circular.  The  only  value  oi"  the  calcula- 
tions is  that  by  the  use  of  the  original  1  25-lb.  pull  a  thco- 
retical  re-ult  can  be  obtained  which  may  l-e  disi  ounted  down 
to  that  at  tuall}-  reached. 

Then   the  circular  states  that  *'a   single  .*heavc   wheel  ap- 
plied to  the  end  of  hand  brake  rod  should  l)e  treated  as  a.: 
two-to-one  lever  in   figuring  hand  lirake  power." 

.\.  numl)er  of  te-ts  have  shown  this  to  be  c]uite  wrong.  The 
frictional  resistance  of  an  ordinary  cable  chain  running  over 
a  -heave  in  the  usual  condition  account^  for  fully  25  per 
cent  of  it*  theoretical  efficiency. 

(In  the  basis  of  these  tigures  and  ob.'Jorvations.  the  original 
1 25-lb.  pull  on  the  brake  wheel  should  be  reduced  to  75  lb. 
The  efficiency  of  the  brake  staff  should  l>e  reduced  from  100 
to  60  per  cent  and  that  of  the  sheave  to  75  per  cent.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  combination  lo.-es  40  per  cent  in  basic  pull. 
.>0  to  40  j)er  cent  in  the  brake  staff  and  25  per  cent  for  the 
sheave,  with  the  result  that  the  ultimate  stress  applied  to  the 
( ylinder  lever  is  only  about  27  ])er  cent  of  that  calculated 
on  the  as.sumption  of  a  1  25-lb.  pull.  If  no  reduction  is  al- 
lowed for  at  the  brake  wlu-el,  the  actual  stress  aj)})lied  to 
the  c\lin<l(r  lever  will  be  about  70  [)er  cent  of  that  calculated 
with  a  single  pull  chain  and  about  52.5  per  cent  with  a 
sheave.  Of  course  it  may  be  possible  to  make  a  staff  that 
will  give  better  results  but  the  average  as  they  arc  found  will 
not  be  above  these  figures.  '  '  .-       .    .'  ,   ..   . 

The  figures  given  should  not  be  set  up  a>  a  final  basis  be- 
( ause  of  the  small  number  of  tests  upon  which  they  rest,  but 
they  are  .«;uft'icient  at  least  to  prescribe  caution  in  suggesting 
or  accepting  any  theoretical  Imasis  for  the  calculation  of  the 
results  that  may  be  expected  from  hand  Icrakes  until  better 
workmanship  obtains  in  their  construction  and  we  know 
somethinii  about  the  efficiencv  of  that  Ix-tter  construction. 
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an<l  it  i>  contkleiitlv  cxptctcd  that  theiv  will  \>v  a  considcr- 
alilc  iniprovinicnt  in  ontraininij;  and  detraininjj;  facilities. 
I'hc  unUtrfraniis  and  triu  k-  are  identical  with  tho>e  of  the 


THK  MetroiKilitan  Railway  of  London  owns  or  i.-  re^pon- 
sil>le  for  the  operation  of  aWout  <SN  miles  of  railroad 
line  in  London  and  the  vieinit}.  Of  thi>  .^0  miles  are 
electrically  operated  and  tlu'  remainder  is  operated  by  steam, 
riie  steady  increase  in  traffic  on  the>e  lines  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  design  the  i)a>senger  e<juipment  so  that  the  stops  at 
>tation>  may  he  reduced  to  a  minimum  time.  All  of  the  com- 
jtany's  rolling  stock  is  in  u>e.  and  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  e«|uipment  i>  necessary,  as  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
(h'ftkulty  that  opportunity  i>  found  to  take  train-  into  tlie 
-ho[)  for  neie»ary  owrhauling  and  re[)airs. 

io  meet  tile  ni-ed>  i»f  the  service,  new  designs  of  cars  have 
l>een  worked  out  li\  ( ".  Jones  of  Xeasden,  the  chief  electrical 
iidi  l(M<imoti\e  enu'liuir  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and 
irain-  comj)osed  of  -ui  h  lars  have-  given  very  satisfactory 
'(•rvite  for  several  months  past. 

The  new  cars,  as  illu>trated  in  the  accompanying  drawings 
and  ))hotographs,  were  built  by  the  Metropolitan  Carriage. 
Wagon  &:  I'inante  Company.  Ltd.,  of  Saltley.  Birmingham. 
I.nglatid.  I'.ach  train  (onsists  of  a  nK)tor-car  .>!  ft.  ()  in. 
long  over  end  po>t>.  with  a  seating  capacity  of  41  passengers, 
a.  tliiril-(  la»  trailer  tar.  .>()  ft.  6  in.  long,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  .^S  pa>M'ngers,  and  a  first-class  driving  trailer 
.  ;ir  which  u-ually  operates  as  a  traili-r  but  has  a  drawing 
comi)artnunt  and  mot<ir  truck  at  one  end.  This  car  is  51  ft. 
o  in.  in  length,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  47  passengers. 
The  total  seating  capacity  of  these  three  coaches  is  146,  and  "  .        , 

when  working  as  a  >ix-vehicle  train,  as  they  frequently  are.     existini:  (oaches  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.     The  wheels 
the  seating  capacity  is  292,  as  against  268, scats  in  a  train     have  a  diameter  of  3  ft,  2  in.,  and  the  truck  wheel-base  is 
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Interior   of    Third    CJass    Trailer    Car 


The    Third    Class    Trailer  ^ar 


of  the  oldir  i\pe>  of  electric  rolling  stock.     Die  feature  of  7    ft.       The   new   dyor   and    seating    arrangements    allow    of 

the  new  vehicles  is  the'i^rovision  of  live  swing  doors  on  each  improved  circulation  inside  the  cars;  the  inconvenience  occa- 

siile  of  tlie  cars   in  place  of  the  two  or  three  sliding  doors  sioned   to  seated  passengers   by   others  entering   and   leaving 

now   nv^^t   'generally   u-ed   on  electric  railway   rolling  stock,  in  the  older  designs  is  now  eliminated,  all  gangways  l>ei 
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entirely  unobstructed,  while  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  A  threat  point  achieved  in  the  new  train  is  the  elimination 

the  improvement  of  lighting  and  heating  and  the  provision     of  strap-hanging,  "steadying"  rails  being  arranged  to  pro- 


Floor    Plan    of    Motor    Car 


of  ventilation  without  draughts.     A  graceful  dome  roof  has      vide  a  hold  for  passengers,  .so  that,  while  some  standing  will 
been  provided,  and  a  softening  of  the  lights  is  olttained  by      still    be   inevital>le   during   the   rush   liours,   the   passengers, 


First   Class    Driving    Trailer   Car 


the  u.se  of  frosted  bulbs  and  opal  retlectors.  A  new  system  especially  those  of  short  stature,  will  be  in  a  normal  position, 
of  switches  enables  the  guard  to  control  the  lighting  and  The  side  doors  adopted  are  of  the  iMetropolitan  Company's 
eliminate  delays  due  to  independent  car  light  switching.  standard  type  as  fitted  to  compartment  cars,  but  bv  metins  of 
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spring  buffers  and  strengthening  of  the  longitudinal  framing, 
door  controlling  straps  have  been  eliminated,  as  also  have 
window  straps  on  the  third-class  coaches.  A  new  form  of 
l.Kk.  has  been  fitted,  which,  while  being  very  easily  operated, 
is  provided  with  a  special  catch,  thus  providing  an  addi- 
tional safeguard. 

To  add  to  the  facilities  for  quick  entraining  and  detraining 
on  the  motor-cars,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  allow 
j»assengers  to  use  the  luggage  compartment  doors.  The  actual 
luggage  compartments  are  enclosed  by  Bostwick  sliding  lat- 
tice gates,  which  will  also  prevent  the  pilfering  of  small 
articles,  everything  being  within  open  view. 

Although  the  end  door  has  been  dispensed  with,  special 
handles  have  been  provided  to  enable  guards  to  pass  from 
one  car  to  another  in  cases  of  emergency,  while  stepirons  have 
also  been  provided  for  safely  alighting  on  the  track. 

Various  improvements  have  also  l^een  made  for  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  traveling  public  by  the  provision  of 
an  improved  device  for  controlling  the  *'trip"  for  actuating 
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Ncn-Smoking   Compartment  of   First   Class    Driving  Trailer   Car 

the  brakes  in  emergency,  and  automatic  window  wipers  to 
enable  the  driver  always  to  maintain  a  clear  view.  The 
improved  buffing  and  draw  gear  should  give  smoother  start- 
ing and  stopping  of  the  train.  Route  number  indicators  of 
an  improved  type  have  also  been  embodied. 

While  everything  has  been  done  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  passenger,  that  of  the  train  crew  has  not  been  overlooked, 
and  comfortable  seats  have  been  provided  for  their  use. 

This  new  type  of  train  is  materially  reducing  the  length 
of  time  required  for  entraining  and  detraining  passengers, 
and  thus  increases  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  entire  line. 


Comity  Between  Competitors. — Erie  Railroad  com- 
muters told  a  story  of  an  obliging  engineer  who  stopped  their 
train  to  give  away  hot  water.  At  Heller  Field,  the  eastern 
landing  field  of  the  aerial  mail  service  on  the  West  Orange 
(New  Jersey)  branch,  Pilot  P.  W.  Smith  was  ready  to  start 
with  the  Chicago  mail  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  water 
pipes  at  the  field  were  frozen  and  there  was  not  enough  hot 
water  on  hand  to  start  his  motor.  As  the  train  came  in  sight, 
.someone  flagged  the  train,  and  told  the  engineer  of  the  pilot's 
trouble.  "Glad  to  help  you  out,"  said  the  engineer.  Two 
fifty-gallon  tanks  were  rolled  up  the  railroad  embankment 
and  the  obliging  engineer  filled  l)0th  with  hot  water. — AVct' 
York  Times. 


FREIGHT  CAR  PAINTING* 

BY  W.   A.   BUCHANAN. 

The  painting  of  freight  cars  has  l^ectmie  more  essential  at 
the  present  time  than  ever  before  since  the  building  of  this 
class  of  railway  equipment.  This  is  especially  due  to  the 
fact  that  steel  is  fast  replacing  wood  in  their  construction. 
Therefore,  greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  their  up-keep 
for  the  life  of  steel  is  rather  brief  if  not  watched  and  kept 
painted. 

When  cars  are  new,  or  re-built,  it  is  essential,  especially 
on  steel  cars,  to  thoroughly  clean  and  paint  all  laps.  Red 
lead  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  material  for  this  puriK)se. 
The  preparation  of  steel  plates  is  verA-  important  and  if  per- 
missible, sandblasting  should  be  done  before  tht  application 
of  paint,  for  the  surface  thus  built  up  has  juoven  the  most 
satisfactory  method  for  preventing  corrosion,  and  paint  ad- 
heres to  the  surface  much  l)etter.   .  :..-,,. 

Freight  car  Ixxiies  of  wood  construction  should  be  painted 
underneath  all  corner  irons,  or  jilates.  before  the^e  parts 
are  applied  to  cars.  The  roof  l>oards  should  at  least  re- 
ceive one  good  coat  of  paint  l)efore  the  running  Ixjiirds  are 
applied.  .\s'  soon  as  possilile  after  the  carj»enters  finish 
their  work,  the  car  should  l)e  primed.  .\  mixture  of  some 
good  metallic  paint  ground  in  oil.  thinned  to  working  con- 
sistency, has  been  found  excellent  material  for  this  j>urj30se. 
Xew  work  should  receive  at  least  three  coats  of  paint  if 
pos!>ible. 

When  roofs  are  of  steel  construction,  sjiecial  care  should 
be  exercised  in  painting  them  with  some  good  steel  car  paint. 
\\'htn  galvanized  iron  is  used,  the  surface  should  l»t  jirimed 
with  galvanized  iron  primer  for  ordinary  steel  primers  will 
not  adhere  to  galvanized  iron  ver}-  long  after  being  painted. 
This  is  very  essential  and  should  be  carefully  checked. 

The  standardization  of  freight  car  stencilling  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  confronting  the  master  painter  today, 
and  for  that  reason  the  Master  Painters"  .Association  for 
years  has  been  trying  to  show  the  necessity  for  adopting 
.>;ome  general  standard  of  letter  and  numeral  for  this  class 
of  equipment.  No  one  item  enters  more  into  the  expense 
of  painting  freight  cars  than  does  the  making  and  upkeep 
of  stencils.  It  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  high  rated 
employee  in  the  first  place  to  make  the  stencils  and  keep 
them  in  repair,  and  when  we  stop  to  consider  the  fact  that 
most  repair  yards  are  obliged  to  give  nearly  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  repairs  of  foreign  equipment  as  to  system 
cars,  some  adequate  idea  may  l)e  had  of  the  amount  of  time 
and  material  necessar}-  to  maintain  stencils  which  of  neces- 
sity must  be  kept  in  stock  in  order  to  replace  standards  of 
the  various  railroads.  I  might  say  in  passing  that  no  two 
roads  have  the  same  standard,  either  in  style  or  sha))e  of 
letters  or  numeral,  although  they  are  of  Roman  or  Grecian 
style.  This  it  will  readily  be  o])ser\'ed  necessitates  an  enor- 
mous outlay  that  could  be  eliminated  is  a  standard  could  l)e 
agreed  upon. 

Next  in  order,  I  would  recommend  a  standard  groujiing 
of  the  stencilling  as  follows:  The  initials  or  name  of  the 
road,  together  with  the  numbers  of  the  car,  should  l>e  placed 
to  the  left  of  the  door.  The  lower  markings  should  include 
the  capacity  of  the  car,  cubical  measurements,  class,  date 
l)uilt,  weight,  safety  appliance  markings,  or  any  other  mark- 
ing of  the  above  character.  We  then  have  grouped  all  of  tlie 
infonnation  car  inspectors  or.  car  checkers  require  to  handle 
their  work  with  dispatch.  To  the  right  of  the  door  can  l)e 
placed  information  showing  the  class  of  commodities  the 
car  was  designed  to  carry.  The  lower  markinu  should  also 
show  the  length,  height  and  width  of  the  car.  On  the  end  of 
the  car  the  initials  of  the  road  and  the  number  of  the  car 
should  l)e  shown,  placed  at  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  car. 

*Froni  a  paper  preserted  heforc  the  Xiagara  Frontier  Carmen's  .Nssocia- 
tioii. 
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entirely  unolt-inu tid.  wliili-  attention  luis  also  been  paid  to  A  L'reat  jtoint  achieved  in  the  new  train  i>  ihi  iliminatioi, 

the  inijtrovement  of  li.uhtinji  and  lioating  and  tlk-  provision      of  >trap-han^ing,  "steadying"   rail>  l»eing  arr.ingtd  to  pro 


Non  Smoking  Compf.  Seating  Capacift/ 25 ,        "^^      Smoking  Compt.       Sealing  Capacity  22 


Floor    Plan    of    Motor    Car 


of  ventilation   without  ilraught-.      A  graeeful   dome  n)of  ha>      vide  a  hold  for  |)a>->enger>;.  so  that,  while  sonte^t'iindinif  will 
bcvn  provided,  uiui  a  >i)fteiiing  of  the  lii;ht-  i>  uUaineU  .l>y      >till    he    inevitable    duriiig    the   rush    iiour?,.  UK-   pa:-feeiig<,rs, 


First    Ct.iss    Driving    Trailer    Car 


tlu'  u>e  of  fro-ted  bulb-  and  opal   relleetor-.      A  new  -ystem      e>pe(  ially  those  of  short  >tature,  will  be  in  a  riornial  yxisition. 
of  switches  enables  tlie  miarcl    to  control   tlie   lighting   and  The  side  doors  adojned  are  of  the  Metroj^oliian  Comjiany's 

eliminate  delay>  tliu-  to  independent  lar  liLiht  -witthiiiLr.  -tandard  tyj)e  as  titled  to  (omiiartmeiit  (ar-,  iiut  i.y  mf<ins  of 
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5  )rinu'  l)ufk'r>  and  .-trciii^tlK'ninu  of  tlu-  loiiLiitudinal  framing/ 

.  oor  controllinu   straps   luivi'   l»t.\n   oliniinattd.   as  also  have 

indow  straps  on  tlu'  tliird-class  coaclu--.     A  new   form  of 

ick  has  l)trn  fitted,  whiih.  whik-  bcinji  wry  ca>ily  opiratcd. 

-    j)rovidcd    with    a   special    catch,    thus   providinii   an    addi- 

lonal  safct;uard.      ,    '    V  :    •    ■;  '-.■:■  .    V  V.' •  >     . '' 

To  add  U)  the  facilities  for  (|uick  cntrainin'.,'  and  dctrainin-j 

II  tlu-   motor-cars,   arrani,'cnicnts   have   l»een   made  t(»  allow 
:  assenuers  to  use  the  luiiizaije  compartment  doors,      llu-  .utual 

j).,'ii;age  com|)artments  are  eiulosetl  by  Kostwick  slidinL.'  hit- 
lice  gates,  which  will  also  ]»revent  the  pilferin>:  of  -mall 
rtides.  everxthinu  heinj^  within  open  view. 
.\lthou,uh  till'  end  door  has  been  dispc-n.-ed  with,  special 
handles  have  been  provided  to  enabU-  iruard-  to  .pa.>s  from 
me  car  to  another  in  ca.<es  of  enieriiency.  while  >tepiron>-  have 
,d>()  bei-n  provided  for  safely  aliLzlitinu'  on  tlie  traik. 

\'ariou>  improvements  have  al>o  bctn  made  for  the  satet} 
iixd  convenience  of  the  travelimz  ])ublir  b\    the  provi-ion  <>f 

III  imi)rovi'd  device  for  controlling  the  ■■tri|i""   for  aituatin" 
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the  brakes  in  cnicrijency,  and  automatic  window  wijiers  to 
enable  the  driver  always  to  maintain  a  clear  viiw.  Ilu' 
improved  buftin.L;  and  draw  Ljear  -hould  '/wv  -moother  <tart- 
ini,'  and  stoppinu  of  the  train.  Route  number  indicator-  of 
an  improved  t\]>e  have'  also  Ikvii  cmliodii-d. 

While  evervthinj:  ha>  been  done  to  promote  the  comf*>n  of 
the  passenger,  that  of  tlu'  train  crew  li.i-  not  been  overlooked, 
■and  comfortable  -eat-  have  been  jirovided  for  their  u-t\:.  .  -.. 

This  new  tvpe  of  train  i-  materially  reducinti  the  lenath 
of  time  re(|uired  for  eiitraininu  and  ditrainini;  ]>assei>tier<. 
and  thus  iiurea.-e-  the  carryim;  capacity  of  the  entire  line. 


'~.      ("(iMiiN     Hi  rwr.i.N    ("omi'I  iii«ik>.-    I'.rie    Railroad    min- 

.  inuters  told  a  -tor\   (jf  an  obliudnu'  emzineer  who  stop])(.-d  tluir 

.'train   to  i^ive  away  hot   water.      At    HelKr  Field,  the  ea-tern 

landiu!,'  field  of  tlie  aerial  mail   -irvice  on  the  \\'est  OranL'e 

(New  Jersey)  branch.  Tilot   \\  \\  .  Smith  wa-readv  to  start 

with  the  rhicatio  mail  wlun   it  was  discovend  that  the  water 

.:pi|H's  at  the  field  were  frozen  and  there  wa-  not  enouizh  hot 

water  on  hand  to  start  his  motor.     .\-  the  train  tame  in  >i','ht. 

■.  -omeone  nai:ue<l  tlu'  train,  and  told  the  enu'ineer  of  the  pilot  - 

trcuble.      "Glad   to  help  you   out."   said   the  eiiLnneer.       Iwo 

fifty-gallon   tanks   were   rolled   up   the   railroad   i-mbaiikment 

;ind  the  obliizin;.:  eiiLiiiu-er  filled   both   with  hot  water.— .Vc:e 

York  T ivies.  _ 


i  ;        FREIGHT  CAR  PAINTING^  v"  v  ■       ?    • 

^.';i  ;-,     :'':-V*:;:\     by  w.  a.  buchanan.  y- ■;■'-'- '  ■/ '  .^';'.  .•■::"  '■'. 

The  painting  of  freight  cars  lias  btxome  more  essential  at 
the   i)re-c!it   time  than   ever  before   -ince  the  iaiilding  ot   this 
clas'5  of  railway  equipment.     This  is  es])ecialh    due  tit  the 
fact  that  steel   is  fa.-t   re]»lacing  w(Xk1   in  their  «.on-iructicin.  t 
lluret'ore.   greater  care   must   l>e  exercised    in   ilu-ir  uji-keep  .- 
for  the  life  of  steel  is  rather  brief  if  not  watched  and  keilt/ 

painted,      y—  :,'.;;  ■■'-.     '  .■;••.   -V  ^- ,..,..'  "'  -v.'    ;.""/ 

When  cars  life  new.  of  re-laiilt.  it  is  V-.-thtial.  esTH'cially 
(in  -teel  cars,  to  thoroughly  clean   and   jniint  ull   lajr>.      Red 
lead  has  been  found  to  i)e  the  best  material  for  thi^  jiurjx)>e.  . 
I  he  pre|)aration«f  steel  plates  i-  very  inip«»rtani  and  it  jHr- 
mi.-sible.  sandlilastiiig  -hould  Ic  done  bef<»re  the  ap|'licati«in. 
t)f  jiaint.  t'of  the  surface  thu-  luiilt  up  ha>  j.>rc;V<rn.  the  mosr . 
sati.-fac tory  metluMl   for  preventing  corrosi6n..;aluip;tiXit  ad- 
heres to  tile  -urface  much  better.      ;■;  v  ;"-.;/'.•'..•    ■\i  .: ....  ■:. 

l-'rciglit  car  bodies  cjf  wood  i<in-truction  -luiuld  be  paiiitod 
uiulenuath    all    corner    irons,    or    |jlate-.    1  efure    tht--e    parts. 
are    aiip.lied    to  cars.       The    roof   lioard>    -hould    at    least  T<>-; 
cvive  one  gcxkl  coat  of  paint  before  the  runni-ng  ituarti.-  are: 
a|!plic(l.      .\s    siKin    as    pos-ible- after    the    i  aTpehTvrs    nm-«h 
their  work,  the  car  should    be  j;rime«l.      \   mixture  "f  -<.n>e 
iny.id  metallic  jiaint  ground  in  oil.  thinned  to  \\».rkwrgc:<.n- 
sistency.  has  Letn  foutid  i  xt  elk nt  nialerial  !V(r"thi.«-  4>ur}H)»e»  : 
New   w:<;rk    shoultt   receive   at   lea-t  ythn-i-  t«at>   wt   ftaint    if 
p<;--ible:  ;.>:.'  ■'    '" '   .'■     ' 

W  hen  r(K>fs  are  (sf  -tccl  eon-tiU(  li<;n.  -jrcnal.  cure  -hiiuhl 
be  exercised  in  jiainting  them  with  -oine  gfiit*i  -utrVV..tr  paint.  ■. 
Wlun  Liahani/.ed  iron  is  used,  the  surface  sTioukl  I -t  primed 
witli  'j.ilvaiii/ed  iron  primer  f(jr  ordinary  -tet-l  primer-  will  - 
not  adhere-  to  galvani/ed  iron  ver\-  long  aftvr  iA-in.t:  paitned. 
This  is  very  essential  and  should  be  carefully  checked.  \'- 
ihe  standardization  of  freight  car  -tciuilling  is  ofte..<»f 
the  greate>t  problems  c onfrontiiiiZ  the  ma-ler  painter  to«lay. 
and  for  that  reason  the  Master  l'ainter>'  As.-<Kiaticin  f(»r 
year-  has  been  trying  to  -how  the  necessity  for  a<k»pting 
.^ojne  general  -tandard  of  letter  and  numeral  tV»r  ill i>  class 
i)f  e<|uipment.  No  oiu-  item  enter>  more  into  the  vxpen-e 
of  painting  freight  car-  than  doc-  the  making  and  ujikeep 
of  -lencil-.  It  necessitates  the  c'mploynient  of  a  high  rated 
employee  in  the  fir.-t  jilace  io  make  the  >tvncils  and  kt-ep 
them  in  rejtair.  and  when  we  .-toj*  to  con>i<kr  the  fact  that 
mo-t  rejiair  yards  are  obliged  to  give  nearly  a^.  much  at- 
tention to  the  repairs  of  t'oreign  equijsnient  as  ti*  -y>tem 
ear-,  .smie  ydecjuate  idea  may  be  had  of  the  ani«»unt  itf  time 
and  material  necessary  to  maintain  >tencils  .which  of  ntwSr 
-ity  nui-t  be  kc^pt  in  stock  in  order  to  replace  -t;ind.ard>  of 
tlie  variou-  railroads.  I  miu'lit  -ay  in  pas>ing  that  ix-  two 
roads  have  the  same  standard.  eitJier  in  stvk-  <tr  shajie  of- 
letters  or  numeral,  although  the\  .ire  of  Roinan  tir  Grecian 
.-txle.  This  it  will  readil\  be  ob-er\e<l  iuces>italt--  an  enor- 
jnou-  outlay  that  could  be  eliminatecl  is  a  sjUindard  could  iie 
agreed  upon.-;      '  v     ';  '  '  \^ -v  ^-       v-;.-;       .   -^ 

■.Next  in  order.  I  would  leeommcnd  a  stan(|ard  jzrciupiiig 
Vof  the  .-telle  illing  as  follow.-:  ^Ihe'  initial>  c>r  nanie  of.  the 
road,  together  with  the  numi:er>  of  the  tar.  vh«ukl  in-  ;>lace«l 
to  the  left  of, tlie  <loor.  I'he  lower  markings  slioukl  ini  hule 
the  capacity  of  the  ear.  cul)ical  «ieasureinent>.  eViss...  date 
built,  weiizht.  safci\-  apiilianec  •inarkinu'si.c)r.;;Hlv  Other  mark'' 
ing  of  the  above  iharaeter.  \\  e  then  have  gnni]'e<l  cdl  of  the ' 
•nformation  ear  in-peetors  or  car  cheike-r-  require  to  handle 
ilieir  work  with  dispatch. To  the  right  «if  the  dcH^r  can  lie 
placed  infonnation  showing  the  class  of  vCumnwrttirics  ij^ 
(  ar  was  de-igned  to  tarry.  Ihe  lower  niarkiiit:  >hould  alsd 
-how  the-  length,  height  and  width  of  the  car.  On  the  eiul  of 
the  tar  the  initials  of  th.e  road  and  the  numUr  of  the  car 
-hould  be  ^lumn.  jdaced  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  rar. 

'Friim.i  I'ai  er  i«ifserte«i.  tKrfon.-'.riu    N"i.citar-i.;Frfimi^i|-  ('.->;  tin ri'.*   .V-*(Ocia» 

■  <i..ji. -.v.-  :  .■_.,  ;\.  ;■•;:     V      .:    ...    .  .  '.v    .-  ■.■'■^..  .:""*:■•■.•. -v.  :-'    ■■_.-': 
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The  lower  markings  should  show  the  kind  of  triple  valves, 
coupler  shanks,  draft  rigging  and  brake  beams  with  which 
the  car  is  equipped. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  adequate  paint  protection  re- 
quired to  keep  air  brake  equipment  in  proper  shape  in  order 
to  insure  against  rust  deterioration.  Proper  stencilling 
should  be  maintained  at  all  times  showing  the  dates  when 
triples  and  cylinders  were  last  cleaned. 

.\  unifomi  standard  of  stencilling  trucks  is  very  imix)r- 
tant  and  should  show  the  initials  of  the  road  and  the  num- 
l:>er  of  the  car  to  which  the  trucks  belong.  This  information 
is  very  essential  when  cleaning  up  wrecks  in  order  to  enable 
men  to  sort  out  the  right  trucks,  as  the  car  body  in  many 
cases  is  completely  destroyed,  thus  making  it  impossible  to 
identify  the  car  unless  truck  markings  are  available. 

Proper  facilities  for  handling  the  work  is  a  most  essential 
feature.     This  should  include  .sf)ecial  trackage  equipped  with 


USE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  RECORD  OF 

REPAIRS 

In  order  to  provide  a  uniform  blank  for  reporting  repairi 
made  to  foreign  cars  which  would  embody  the  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  preparation  of  billing  repair  cards  and 
serve  as  a  permanent  record  for  the  files  of  the  company  mak- 
ing repairs,  a  form,  designated  as  the  "Original  Record  of 
Repairs,"  which  is  shown  on  page  158  of  the  1919  code  of 
rules  has  been  adopted.  The  importance  of  a  uniform  record 
of  this  kind  has  been  generally  recognized  for  some  time, 
and  if  properly  used  it  will  simplify  repair  card  writing  tn 
a  great  extent.  Heretofore  clerks  writing  up  repair  card* 
have  been  obliged  to  supply  a  great  deal  of  information  es- 
pecially under  the  heading  "Why  Made,"  which  has  resulted 
in  numerous  cases  of  disputed  car  repair  bills  and  unneces- 
sary correspondence  which  could  have  been  avoided  had  car 
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air  lino  and  a  maximum  pressure  of  from  80  to  90  lbs.  in 
order  to  air  dust  and  spray  the  lower  portions  of  cars  and 
trucks.  'J'hese  tracks  could  be  covered  which  would  insure 
the  conditions  necessary  to  protect  the  men  and  the  work 
after  lieing  painted  and  would  also  permit  the  painting 
operation  during  the  winter  months  when  traffic  is  lightest 
and  freight  car  equipment  can  be  spared  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 


been  properly  checked  at  the  time  repairs  were  made.  Er- 
roneous prices,  weights,  etc.,  have  also  caused  additional 
correspondence  which  would  have  been  eliminated  had  a 
proper  description  of  the  material  applied  been  given. 

The  most  important  feature,  however,  in  the  use  of  this  form 
is  the  inspection  of  car  before  repairing  is  begun,  which  should 
not  only  provide  an  accurate  record  of  the  actual  condition  of 
all  parts  renewed,  but  should  also  result  in  great  saving  of  ma- 
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terial  as  none  but  defective  parts  reported  would  be  removed. 
Tiie  forms  must  be  complete  and  accurate  and  must  be  signed 
b}  the  person  inspecting  the  car  before  repairs  are  begun  and 
also  by  the  person  completing  the  report  to  vouch  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  items.  Any  corrections  must  be  made  by  the 
person  or  persons  signing  the  record.  Billing  repair  cards 
roust  agree  with  the  Original  Record  of  Repairs  in  regards 
to  details  as  far  as  is  practicable. 

The  forms  shown  below  are  samples  of  the  Original  Rec- 
ord of  Repairs  used  by  one  railroad  for  heavy  and  light  re- 
pairs. The  form  for  heavy  repairs  is  &j4  in.  by  14  in.  and 
the  reverse  side  provides  space  for  recording  as  many  as  four 


mile  of  track  would  be  13  of  about  14  short  tons  capacity 
each. 

There  were  in  old  Russia,  in  1917,  11  car  factories,  as 
follows:  In  Reval,  1;  Petrograd,  2;  Tver,  1;  Moscow,  1; 
Rybinsk,  1 ;  Kolomna,  1 ;  Bormovo,  1 ;  Briansk,  1 ;  Nicolaev, 
1,  and  Ust-Katavsk,  1.  Kerensky  placed  among  these  works 
orders  for  200,000  cars  of  20  tons  each,  shipment  to  begin 
in  1920  and  extend  over  five  years.  The  position  of  the 
Reval  shops  would  afford  an  early  start  in  car  building  not 
enjoyed  by  any  other  shops.  The  works  are  runnmg  at 
alx)ut  25  per  cent  capacity  repairing  locomotives  and  cars 
for  the  Esthonian  Government.     The  plant  is  intersected 
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pairs  of  wheels,  while  the  form  used  for  light  repairs  and 
cars  on  the  loaded  repair  tracks  is  8^  in.  by  7  in.  and  pro- 
vides a  space  for  recording  renewal  of  two  pairs  of  wheels 
only.  Each  form  provides  space  for  Joint  Evidence,  Defect 
Card  record,  also  seal  records  and  record  of  material  ordered 
from  owners.  Under  the  heading  "Remarks"  any  informa- 
tion as  regards  the  condition  of  the  lading,  etc.,  which  might 
prove  beneficial  is  also  reported.  Such  records  prove  valu- 
able assets  if  correct  and  complete  but  an  incomplete  record 
is  worthless  and  time  consumed  in  preparing  it  represents  a 
total  loss. 


CAR  BUILDING  IN  RUSSIA 

Commerce  Reports  in  a  recent  issue  publishes  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  John  P.  Hurley,  consul  at  Riga,  relative  to 
ship  and  car  building  facilities  at  Reval.  The  letter  is  dated 
January  26.  Those  portions  of  it  relating  to  car  building 
are  given  in  part  as  follows : 

The  position  of  the  Dwigatel  car  shops  is  especially  favor- 
able for  supplying  cars  to  the  railroads  of  Russia.  None 
of  the  machinery  of  this  plant  was  evacuated  on  the  approach 
of  the  Germans,  owing  to  protests  of  the  workmen;  hence 
the  plant  is  complete.  Judging  by  the  condition  of  rolling 
stock  in  Latvia  and  Esthonia,  the  condition  of  rolling  stock 
throughout  Russian  must  be  very  poor.  Prior  to  the  war 
there  were  about  600,000  freight  cars  in  Russia,  whose  rail- 
way system  covered  about  45,000  miles.    The  car  census  per 


throughout  with  railways  and  similarly  connected  with  the 
town.  Erecting  shops  in  good  condition  would  permit  work 
on  about  200  cars  simultaneously.  A  supply  of  wheels  and 
axles,  sufficient  for  immediate  needs,  is  on  hand,  but  the 
factory  is  in  urgent  need  of  tires  and  spring  steel.  The 
power  plant  is  complete  and  of  about  1,500  horsepower. 
The  machine  shop  is  a  two-story  building  of  limestone  (as 
are  all  other  buildings)  about  90  feet  by  250  feet,  and 
completely  equipped  with  requisite  machiner>-.  The  forge 
shops  are  about  300  feet  square  and  equipped  with  about 
five  3 -ton  drop  hammers.  As  with  every  factory  in  this 
country,  the  greatest  need  is  coal,  coke  and  lubricating  oil. 

Wages  in  Reval  run  from  30  to  60  Esthonian  marks  a 
day,  but  owing  to  the  recent  disturbance  will  undoubtedly 
increase.  Here,  as  in  every  other  countr}-,  labor  has  de- 
manded increased  wages  and  shorter  working  hours.  At 
present  18  to  30  marks  a  day  is  paid  for  unskilled  labor,  and 
40  to  60  marks  a  day  for  skilled  labor.  The  rate  of  exchange 
is  100  marks  to  the  dollar  for  currency,  and  90  to  the 
dollar  for  checks.  The  base  value  of  the  mark  is  25  to 
the  dollar. 

The  director  of  the  car-building  plant  states  that  prac- 
tically all  of  his  skilled  workmen  still  remain,  and  that  the 
shops  have  worked  continuously.  Both  the  shipbuilding 
yards  and  the  Dwigatel  car  building  works  deserve  attention, 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  capital  of  other  countries 
is  interested.  The  belief  obtains  here  that  in  the  United 
States  alone  can  requisite  capital  be  obtained,  and  American 
prestige  among  business  interests  is  very  high. 


The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

Safety      Appliance     Standards     and     Federal 
Inspection;    Doors,    Roofs    and    Air    Brakes 

BY  L.  K.  SILLCOX 

Master  Car' Builder,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 


One  hand  hold  over  each  ladder  is  to  be  provided.  They 
must  be  %  in.  in  diameter  of  wrought  iron  or  steel.  The 
tread  must  be  not  less  than  16  in.  with  a  minimum  clearance 
of  2  in.  Tiiey  shall  l)e  securely  fastened  by  not  less  than 
i/.-in.  l)olts  with  the  nut  outside  (if  possible)  riveted  over, 
or  with  i/^-in.  rivets,  located  one  parallel  to  the  tread  of 
each  ladder  not  less  than  8  in.  nor  more  than  15  in.  from 
the  eds?e  of  the  roof. 

Thtre  are  exceptions  on  refrigerator  cars  when  ice  hatches 
prevent;  on  such  cars  the  location  may  be  nearer  the  edge 
of  roof.  Other  exceptions  are  on  caboose  cars;  where  stiles 
of  ladders  extend  12  in.  or  more  above  the  roof,  no  other 
roof  hand  holds  are  required. 

Another  type  of  roof  hand  hold  used  is  one  right  angle 
hand  hold  which  may  take  the  place  of  two  adjacent  si>eci- 
fied  roof  hand  holds,  provided  the  dimensions  and  locations 
coincide  (M.  C.  B.  rules  require  them  to  be  without  weld). 
The  special  requirements  for  these  right  angle  hand  holds 
provide  that  thev  must  have  an  extra  leg,  securely  fastened 
to  the  car  at  the  'i>oint  of  the  angle.  This  is  a  necessary  safet\' 
precaution. 

Cupola   Handholds 

Cupola  hand  holds  to  be  provided  are  one  or  more,  located 
as  follows:  one  continuous  hand  hold  extending  around  the 
top  of  the  cupola,  not  more  than  3  in.  from  the  edge  of  the 
cupola  roof,  or  four  right  angle  hand  holds,  one  at  each 
corner  not  less  than  16  in.  in  clear  length  from  the  point 
of  the  angle,  which  may  take  the  place  of  the  one  continuous 
hand  hold  specified,  if  the  locations  coincide. 

Running  Boards 

Running  boards  must  l)e  made  of  wood,  running  the  full 
lenyth  of^the  cur  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  and  securely 
fast'ened,  the  exception  being  that  on  caboose  cars  with  cupola, 
longitudinal  running  boards  shall  extend  from  the  cupola  to 
the^ends  of  the  roof.  Other  conditions  specified  are  that  the 
lenyth  and  width  of  running  boards  may  be  made  up  of  a 
number  of  pieces  securely  fastened  to  saddle  blocks,  with 
bolts  or  screws,  but  the  running  l)oards  must  not  be  cut  or 
hinged  at  unv  one  point. 

Additionaf  requirements  for  cars  with  outside  metal  roofs 
provide  that  two  latitudinal  extensions  shall  be  used  from 
the  longitudinal  running  boards  to  the  ladder  location.  The 
proper  width  of  these  boards  is  as  follows:  the  longitudinal 
runninti  boards  shall  be  not  less  than  18  in.  in  width,  and 
the  latimdinal  extensions  not  less  than  24  in.  in  width.  The 
following  cars  are  excepted:  tank  cars  without  side  sills, 
tank  cars  with  short  side  sills  and  end  platforms  and  tank 
cars  without  end  sills.  The  proper  width  of  running  boards 
on  the  above  named  cars  is:  minimum  width  10  in.  on  the 
side  and  6  in.  on  end. 

Cars  not  requiring  latitudinal  extension  are:  refrigerator 
cars,  on  account  of  ice  hatches. 

Longitudinal  running  board  and  clearances  are  specified  as 
follows:  the  ends  shall  l)e  not  less  than  6  in.  nor  more  than 
10  in.  from  a  vertical  plane  parallel  with  the  end  of  the  car, 
exceptions  being:  tank  cars  without  side  sills,  tank  cars  with 

♦Fourth  ot  a  series  of  articles  on  tliis  subject  by  Mr.  Sillcox.  Copyright 
1920  by   f.if   Sinimons-Roarilman   Piihlishini?   Co. 


short  side  sills  and  end  platforms  and  tank  cars  without  ei.d 
sills.  The  end  clearance  specified  for  these  cars  is  not  ler^s 
than  6  in.,  the  measurement  to  be  taken  from  a  line  passir.g 
through  the  inside  face  of  the  knuckle,  when  closed  with  the 
coupler  horn  against  the  buffer  block,  the  end  sill  or  the  bark 
stop. 

If  running  boards  extend  more  than  4  in.  from  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  the}-  must  be  supported  for  the  full  width  by  sub- 
stantial metal  braces. 

The  following  classes  of  tank  cars  must  be  equipped  with 
running  boards:  tank  cars  without  side  sills,  tank  cars  with 
short  side  sills  and  end  platforms  and  tank  cars  without  end 
sills.  One  continuous  running  board  is  required  around  the 
sides  and  ends  or  two  boards  running  the  full  length  of  the 
tank,  one  on  each  side.  Tank  cars  having  end  platforms 
extending  to  the  bolsters  are  to  be  equipped  with  runnina; 
boards  extending  from  center  to  center  of  bolsters,  one  on 
each  side. 

Side  running  boards  that  are  applied  below  the  center  of 
the  tank  are  to  be  put  up  as  follows :  the  outside  edge  of  such 
running  boards  shall  extend  not  less  than  7  in.  beyond  the 
bulge  of  the  tank,  these  running  boards  to  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  tank  or  tank  bands. 

Safety  Railings 

Tank  cars  are  to  be  provided  with  one  safety  railing  con- 
tinuous around  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  tank,  or  two  run- 
ning the  full  length  of  the  tank.  The  proper  diameter,  kind 
of  material  and  clearance  are,  on  tank  cars  with  side  plat- 
forms, not  less  than  Y^  in.  iron;  on  tank  cars  without  side 
sills  and  tank  cars  with  short  side  sills  and  end  platforms, 
tank  cars  without  end  sills,  not  less  than  %  in.  wrought  iron 
or  steel  with  a  clearance  of  2^  in. 

The  safety  railings  must  be  placed  not  less  than  30  in.  nor 
more  than  60  in.  al)ove  the  running  board  or  platform.  They 
must  be  securely  fastened  to  the  tank,  tank  bands  or  posts, 
and  secured  against  end  shifting. 

End  Ladder  Clearances 

The  end  ladder  clearance  requirements  are  that  no  part 
of  the  car  above  the  end  sills,  within  30  in.  from  the  side  of 
the  car  (except  buffer  Ijlock,  brake  shaft,  brake  step,  brake 
wheel,  running  boards  or  uncoupling  lever  and  air  hose  which 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  fixtures  as  the  word  is  used  in  the 
part  of  the  order  relating  to  end  ladder  clearance)  shall  ex- 
tend to  within  12  in.  of  a  vertical  plane  parallel  with  the  end 
of  the  car  and  passing  through  the  inside  face  of  the  knuckle 
when  closed,  with  the  coupler  horn  against  the  buffer  block  or 
end  sill. 

Other  conditions  are  that  no  other  part  of  the  end  of  the 
car  or  fixtures  thereon  above  end  sills,  other  than  the  excep- 
tions named  above,  shall  extend  beyond  the  outer  face  of  the 
buffer  block. 

High  side  gondolas  and  high  side  hopper  cars  are  tho.M' 
with  sides  which  extend  more  than  36  in.  above  the  floor. 
Low  side  hopper  or  gondola  cars  are  those  which  extend  36 
in.  or  less  above  the  floor. 

Cars  which  may  be  equipped  the  same  as  flat  cars  arc 
those  with  sides  which  extend  12  in.  or  less  above  the  car 
floor. 
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Classification  of  Defects  To  Be  Reported  by  Federal  Inspec- 
tors 

The  follovviniT  is  a  list  of  the  defects  of  safety  appliances 
required  to  Ije  reported  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Safety. 

COUPLKKS     AND     PARTS 

Cout)!er   body    broken. 


I. 
2_ 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
IJ. 
13. 
14. 
l.S. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Coupler   boiiy   missing. 

Coupler   worn    (See   footnote   A.). 

Knuckle    broken. 

Knuckle  missing. 

Knuckle    worn    (See    footnote   A.). 

Knuckle  pin  bent. 

Knuckle   pin  broken.  " 

Knuckle   pin    missing. 

Knuckle  pin   wrong   ( .'^ce  footnwte   It.). 

Lock  block  bent   (See  lootn<;tc   15.). 

l-ock  block  broken. 

l-ock    block    missing. 

I.ock   block   inoperative   (State   particulars). 

I.ock  block   wrong  (See   footnote   B). 

Lock   block   worn    (See   footnote   A.). 

Lock   block  key   missing. 

Lock  block  trigger  missing. 

Lock  set   missinj;. 

Guard  arm  short. 


Xotr  A — Nos  i.  6  and  16  are  defects  only  when  worn  sufficiently  to 
destroy  contour  line  by  allowing  lost  m-otion  to  approach  the  danger  point 
as  shown  by  A.  R.   .\.  limit  gage. 

.\  i)tf  B — Nos.  10,  11  and  15  are  defects  only  when  interterini;  with  safe 
■operation. 

In   reporting  detects  to  couplers  state   names  thereof. 

LNC(JL1'LIX(J    MECHANISM. 

24.  Lock  link  bent   (See   footnotes  A  and   C). 

25.  Lock   link  broken    (See    footnote  C). 

26.  Lock  link  missing  (See  footnote  C). 
Uncoupling   lever   bent    (See    footnote   \.). 
Uncoupling    lever   broken. 
L'ncoui)ling    lever    missing. 

Uncoupling  lever  incorrectly  applied   (State  particulars.). 
I'ncoupling  lever   wrong    (See   footnote    H.). 
Uncoupling  chain  broken. 
Uncoupling   chain   missing. 

Uncoupling   chain    kinked    (See    footnote    C). 
I'fncoupling    chain    too    short. 
Uncoupling  chain   too   long. 
End   lock,   or   casting,   bent. 
End   lock,    or   casting,    broken. 
End   lock,   or  casting,   loose   (See   footnote  A.), 
End    Lock,    or   casting,   missing. 
End   lock,    or   casting,    incorrectly   applied. 
End   lock,   or  casting,    wrong    (See   footnote    \.). 
Keeper  bent. 
Keeper   broken. 

Keeper  loose   (See  footnote  A.). 
Kcei)€r    mi.<sing. 
Keeper    incorrectly    applied. 
Keeper    wrong    (See    footnote    .\.). 
Uncoupling   levA-   step   broken    (.Sec   fortnote    I).). 
Uncoupling   lever   stoji   loose    (See    footnote    D.). 
L'ncouijling    lever    stop    missing    (.See    footnote    I).). 
Uncoupling  lever  stoji  incorrectly  applied   (See  footnote   I).). 


27. 
2». 
29. 
30. 
31. 
il. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
Z7. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


\otc  /4- Nos.  24.  27,  39,  42,  45  and  48  are  defects  when  interferirt; 
with    the    proper     .peration    of    uncoupling   mechanism. 

Xctc  B — No.  31,  under  this  head  include  all  uncoupling  levers  which  ar<? 
too  lone:  or  too  short.     State  particulars. 

Site  C--<"iive  name  of  coupler  when  reporting  defects  Nos.  24.  25  2t> 
and   34. 

Note  D — Defects  Nos.  49,  50,  51  and  52  apply  to  le\-ers  of  the  "rock- 
ing"'  or   "pushdown"   type. 

St^te    names    of    any    patented    uncoupling    levers    found    defective. 

When  a  clevis  or  clevis  pin  is  missing  so  that  the  uncoupling  chain  is 
disconnected,  report  the  defect  as  32,  which  is  anii)le  detail  for  puri>ose  of 
general   inspector. 

("  )mi>ound  defects,  viz.,  where  one  defect  causes  another,  as.  uncoupling 
lever  bent  mailing  chain  too  long,  may  be  reported  thus:   (27-36). 

VISIP.LE    PARTS   OF   .MR   BRAKES. 

55.  .\ir   brake  cut   out. 

56.  Cylinder     and     triple    not    cleaned    within    12    months    (Give     d.ite 
of  last  cleaning.). 

57.  ('ylinder  and   trii)le   last  cleaned,   no  date. 

58.  Air  hose  missing. 

CO.  Air   hose    gasket    missing. 

61.  Air   hose   gasket   defective. 

62.  Air  hose   couidine   ilefective    (State  particulars.). 

63.  .Angle  cock  missing. 

64.  .Angle  cock   defective. 

65.  .\ngle    cock    handle    broken. 

66.  .\ngle  cock  handle  missmg. 

67.  Train    pipe   broken. 

68.  Train   pijie  loose. 

69.  Train   l>ipe  bracket  missing.  ^ 

70.  (.ross-over   pipe   defective    (State   particulars.). 


71.  Cut-out  cock  defective   (State  particalara.). 

72.  Cut-out  cock  handle  broken. 
"3.  Cut-out   cock   liandle   niissing. 

74.  Cylinder   casting   defective. 

75.  Cylinder  loose. 

76.  Reservoir    casting    defective. 

77.  Reservoir   loose. 

78.  Trijjle   valve   casting   defective, 

79.  Triple  valve   missing.  'y\^  :  .. 

80.  Release  cock  defective.  •     

81.  Release   cock   missing. 

82.  Release   rod  broken. 

%i.  R'-lease   rod   <lisconnected. 

84.  Release    rod   missing. 

85.  Piston   travel    e.xccssive    (.State    particulars.). 

86.  Retaining  i)ipe  defective   (State  particulars.). 

87.  Retaining  pipe  missing. 

88.  Retaining   vaive   defective    (State    jiarticulars.). 

89.  Retaining   valve    missing. 

HANDHOLDS 

90.  Handhobl   bent. 

91.  Handhold    broken. 

92.  Handhold  loose. 

93.  Handhold  missing. 

94.  Handhold  incorrectly  applied   (State  particulars.). 
"4.  Handhold   too    short    (State   particulars.). 

96.  Handhold  not  having   proper  clearance    (State  particulars.). 
In    reporting   defect?    to   handholds,   state    in    remarks   location   of    same. 

100.  Coupler   too    high    (State    height.). 

101.  Coupler  too  low  (State  height.). 

102.  Carrier  iron  loose. 

InsiK-ctois  must  ex?rcise  judgment  in  determining  defects  of  this  class. 
.<ee  that  the  car  is  standing  on  an  approximately  level  track  before  measure- 
ments are   caken. 

STEPS 

105.  Sill   step  bent. 

1C6.  Sill    step   broken. 

107.  Sill    step    loose. 

108.  Sill   step  missing. 

109.  Sill  step  incorrectly  applied   (State  particulars.). 

110.  .Sill -step   wrong  dimensions    (State   particulars.). 

111.  Caboose  ))latform  step  broken. 

112.  Caboose  platform  step  missing. 

114.  Caboose    platform   step   incorrectly   applied    (State   particulars.). 

115.  Caboose  platfonii,  step  wrong  dimensions  (State  jwirticulars.). 

116.  Side    door    step    bent. 
11.7  Side  door  step  broken. 

118.  Side   door   step   loose. 

119.  Side   door   step  missing. 

120.  Side  door  step  incorrectly   applied    (State  particulars.). 

121.  Side  door  step  wrong  dimensions    (State  particulars.). 

LADDERS 

125.  Ladder   tread   bent. 

126.  Ladder   tread   broken.  '^.-■■.^■ 

127.  Ladder  tread   loose.  ..'':'.■•" j- 

128.  Ladder  tread  missing.       '"■•..'■■■<.■■.'-.■ 

129.  Ladder  tread  not  having  properclearance   (State  particulars.). 

130.  Ladder    treads    improperly    spaced     (.State    particulars). 

131.  Ladder    loose. 

132.  Ladder  incorrectly  applied  (State  particulars.). 

133.  Knd  ladder  clearance  inade<|uate   (.State  particulars.). 
In  rei>ortiiig  defects  to  ladders,  state  whether  end  or  side. 

KLNNlNc;     HOARDS 

135.  U'uiniiig  Iward  broken. 

136.  Running   board   loose. 

13   .  Running    board    missing. 

138.  Running  board  wrong  dimensions    (State  (larticulars. ). 

139.  Riinnnig  board  not  jjroperly   secured  fro   car    (State  particulars.). 

140.  Running  board  brace  broken. 
i41.  Running    board    brace    loose. 

1  42.  Running  board  brace  missing. 

143.  Running   board   cleat   broken. 

144.  Running   board  cleat   loose. 

145.  Runniig  l)oard  clent  missing. 

146.  1  atitudinal  extension  broken. 

147.  Latitudinal    extension    loose. 

148.  Latitudinal   extension  missing. 

1 -f.  Latitudinal  extension  wrong  dimensions  (State  particulars.). 

150.  Latitudinal  extension  not  properly  secured  to  car  (State  particu- 
lars.). 

ILXXD   l'.R.\KKS 

151.  Prake    shaft    bent. 

152.  Brake   shaft   broken. 

153.  lirake   shaft   loose. 

154.  Brake   shaft    incorrectly   applied    (.State   particulars.). 

156.  Brake  shaft  top  nut  niissing. 

157.  Brake  shaft   cotter  key  or  ring  at  bottom  of  shaft  missing. 

158.  Brake   shaft  wrong  dimensions   (State   particulars.). 

159.  Brake    shaft    with    weld. 

160.  Brake   wheel   broken. 

161.  Brake    wheel    loose. 

162.  Brake  wheel  missing. 

163.  r.rake   wheel   incorrectly  applied    (State  particulars.). 

164.  P.rake    wheel    wrong   dimensions    (State   particulars.). 

165.  Ratchet    wheel    broken. 

166.  Ratchet   wheel   loose. 

167.  Ratchet   wheel  missing. 

168.  Ratchet  wheel  incorrectly  applied  (State  particulars.). 
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169.  Ratchet  wheel  wrong  dimensions   (State  particulars.). 

170.  Ratchet  wheel,  insufficient  teeth   (State  particulars.). 

171.  Brake   pawl  broken. 

172.  Brake   pawl    loose. 

173.  BraJcc    pawl    missing. 

174.  Brake   pawl   incorrectly   applied    (State   particulars.). 

175.  Brake   step   broken. 

176.  Brake  step  loose. 

177.  Brake  step  missing. 

178.  Brake    step    incorrectly   applied    (State    particulars.). 

179.  Brake  step,  wrong  dimensions   (State  particulars.). 

180.  Brake   step   brace   broken. 

181.  Brake   step  brace   loose. 

182.  Brake  step  brace  missing. 

183.  Brake  step  brace  incorrectly   applied   (State  particulars.). 

184.  Brake  shaft  stirrup  bent. 

185.  Brake    shatl    stirrup    broken. 

186.  Brake  shaft  stirrup  loose. 

187.  Brake   shaft   stirrup   missing. 

188.  Brake   shaft  stirrup   wrong   (State  particulars.). 

189.  Top  brake  shaft  support  broken. 

190.  Top   brake  shaft   support  loose. 

191.  Top  brake  shaft  support  missing. 

192.  Top   brake    sliaft   support    incorrectly   applied    (State   i)articulars.). 

193.  Top  brake   shaft   bracket  bent. 

194.  Top  brake  sh.ift  bracket  broken. 

195.  Top  brake  shaft  bracket  loo^e. 

196.  Top   brake  shaft  bracket  missing. 

197.  Brake  chain  broken. 

198.  Brake   chain   missing. 

199.  Brake   chain    wrong  dimensiims    (State    particular-.). 

200.  Brake   chain   too   long. 

201.  Brake    chain    not    properly     fastened    to    brake    shaft    drum     (State 
particulars.). 

202.  Hand  brake  rod  broken. 

203.  Hand  brake  red  missing. 

204.  Hand   brake   rod   too   long. 

205.  Hand  brake  rod  disconnected. 

206.  Hand  brake. 

206.  Floating  lever  broken. 

207.  Floating  lever  disconnected. 

208.  Floating  lever  missing. 

209.  Floating   lever  guide   broken. 

210.  Floating  lever   guide  loose. 

211.  Floating  lever   guide   missing. 

212.  Floating  lever  fulcrum  broken. 

213.  Floating  lever   fulcrum  loose. 

214.  Floating  lever   fulcrum   missing. 

215.  Floating  top  truck  rod  broken. 

216.  Top    truck   rod   disconnected. 

217.  Top  truck  rod   missing. 

218.  Bottom   truck    rod   broken. 

219.  Bottom  truck  rod  disconnected. 

220.  Bottom   truck   rod   missing. 

221.  Truck  live  lever  broken. 

222.  Truck  live  lever  disconnected. 

223.  Truck   live   lever   missing. 

224.  Truck   dead  lever   broken. 

225.  Truck  dead  lever  disconnected. 

226.  Truck   dead   lever   missing. 

227.  Truck  dead  lever  fulcrum  broken. 

228.  Truck   dead   lever   fulcrum    disconnected. 

229.  Truck  dead  lever  fulcrum  missing. 

230.  Cylinder   lever   broken. 

231.  Cylinder   lever   disconnected. 

232.  Cylinder   lever    missing. 

233.  Cylinder  lever  guide  broken. 

234.  Cylinder  lever  guide  loose. 

235.  Cylinder  lever  guide  missing. 

236.  Brcke   beam   bent. 

237.  Brake  beam  broken. 

238.  Brake  beam  missing. 

239.  Brake  beam  fulcrum  broken. 

240.  Brake  beam  fulcrum  loose. 

241.  Brake  beam   fulcriim  missing. 

242.  Brake  head  broken. 

243.  Brake  head  loose. 

244.  Brake  head  missing. 

245.  Brake  shoe  broken. 

246.  Br.ike  shoe  missing. 

247.  Brake    shoe   key   broken. 

248.  Brake  shoe  key  missing. 

249.  Brake  hanger  broken. 

250.  Brake  hanger  loose. 

251.  Brake  hanger  missing. 

252.  Brake  hanger  hook  or  casting  broken. 

253.  Brake  hanger  hook  or  casting  loose. 

254.  Brake  hanger  hook  or  casting  missing. 

255.  Cylinder   rod   broken. 

256.  Cylinder  rod  disconnected. 

257.  Cylinder  rod  missing.  ,      .        .  v     i 

Any  defects  or  combination  of  defects  which   render  the  hand  brakes  in- 
operative shall   constitute   a  violation. 

Equipping  Foreign  Cars  with  Safety  Appliances 

Close  attention  is  essential  in  the  matter  of  giving  proper 
attention  in  the  equipping  of  cars  with  safety  appliances, 

both  foreign  and  system  cars.  Whenever  system  cars  are 
loaded  and  it  is  found  they  are  not  equipped  with  safety 
appliances,  if  routed  to  some  foreign  railroad,  the  routing 


and  destination  should  be  ascertained  in  order  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  foreign  railroad  to  have  them  equip  cars 
belonging  to  this  road.  It  is  necessary  also  to  equip  foreign 
cars  on  our  railroad,  rendering  bills  against  the  owners  for 
the  e.xpense  we  are  put  to.  System  cars,  not  equipped,  must 
also  be  followed  to  destination  points  on  the  railroad  and 
and  equipped  when  empty.  Cars  stencilled  as  equipped  and 
found  actually  not  so  provided,  if  loaded,  are  to  have  the 
stencilling  painted  over,  if  empty,  the  cars  shall  be  equippt^l 
at  the  owner's  e.xpense. 

Side  and  End  Doors  and  Side  Door  Protection 

Doors  should  be  carefully  inspected  to  see  that  the  bottom 
door  guides  are  in  place  and  tight  to  prevent  pilfering  from 
the  car.  Door  locks  and  hasps  should  be  in  proper  condi- 
tion and  in  place  so  that  the  doors  can  be  properly  fastened 
and  sealed.  Doors,  either  top  or  bottom  hung,  should  be  in 
proper  condition  and  properly  secured  in  place  and  arranged 
to  close  tightly  to  prevent  admission  of  elements  or  sparks 
that  would  damage  freight.  Doors  on  gondola  and  hopper 
car.-;  need  careful  inspection  to  .<;ee  that  they  are  in  operative 
condition  and  close  tightly  and  that  the  operating  mechanism 
will  permit  the  doors  to  be  closed  and  locked  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  not  open,  to  prevent  loss  of  lading. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  side  doors  is  the  pre- 
vailing lack  of  attention  to  the  application  of  suitable  pro- 
tection in  the  doorway.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
cars  loaded  with  bulk  vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  or  ship- 
ments in  sacks  such  as  flour,  sugar,  jjeas,  l)eans,  coffee,  etc., 
or  paper  in  large  rolls,  piled  vertically  or  longitudinally,  or 
commodities  in  barrels,  cases  or  otherwise,  will  make  a  suc- 
cessful run  without  damage  and  loss,  unless  some  considera- 
tion is  given  the  consistency  of  trying  to  hold  the  lading, 
which  is  so  apt  to  shift  on  account  of  train  and  yard  move- 
ment inside  of  the  car,  with  the  single  layer  of  boards  com- 
posing the  door  itself,  when  a  massive  side  construction  in 
the  car  body  is  necessitated  for  this  same  purpose.  Doors 
which  become  bulged  bind  and  interfere  with  line  clearances 
causing  tremendous  damage  aside  from  dislocating  the  doors 
themselves,  ruining  adjacent  equipment  and  exposing  ship- 
ments subject  to  loss.  In  this  way  doors  become  inoperative 
and  as  a  result  shippers  tear  them  loose  with  claw  bars. 
Much  can  be  done  by  interesting  shippers  in  this  direction, 
and  if  properly  handled  and  the  case  is  made  plain  to  them, 
their  co-operation  is  obtained. 

At  interchange  points  the  strictest  watch  is  necessary.  Re- 
dress must  be  insisted  on  from  connecting  lines  for  any  fail- 
ure on  their  part  in  this  regard.  This  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  desired  to  have  the  whole  opening  closed  up  inside  of 
the  doorway.  In  the  case  of  paper  stock  in  rolls  standing 
vertically,  a  V/2-m.  by  8-in.  strip  across  the  doorway,  about 
three  quarters  of  the  way  up  the  roll,  will  keep  the  lading 
from  doing  any  damage  to  the  door  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Ijarrels.  Doors  should  never  be  spiked  to  the  car  frame  and 
care  is  required  to  see  that  .shippers  refrain  from  this  practice, 
using  suitable  wooden  slats  if  the  d(X)r  needs  fastening. 
On  loaded  cars,  inspectors  should  always  be  certain  that  door 
caps,  and  stop  and  spark  strips  are  in  good  order  to  avoid 
the  elements  entering  the  car  causing  damage,  and  should 
also  see  that  door  guides,  track,  hasps,  rollers,  hinge  pins  and 
fasteners  are  all  secure  and  in  place.  In  the  case  of  refriger- 
ator cars,  they  should  see  that  the  side  doors  fit  tightly  in 
place  to  avoid  perishables  becoming  destroyed,  also  special 
care  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  loaded  cars  of  stock. 

Threshold  Plates 

On  system  cars  the  use  of  threshold  plates  is  not  desired, 
tlierefore,  cars  receiving  Class  A,  B  and  C  repairs  are  to 
have  them  removed  and  reclaimed  for  useful  purposes. 

Roofs  for  Freight  Cars 

Roofs  of  all  cars  on  repair  tracks  must  be  inspected  and 
if  metal  roofs  or  double  board  plastic  roofs  have  outside 
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boards  loose,  the  loose  nails  must  be  drawn  and  the  boards 
renailed  with  two  nails  staggered  in  each  board  at  each  pur- 
lin, side  plate  and  ridge  pole.  In  renailing  care  must  be 
taken  to  use  proper  sized  nails,  so  that  metal  roofing  will  not 
be  punctured,  the  correct  size  being  2^4  in.  No.  8  barbed 
wire.  All  nail  holes  left  open  after  renailing  are  to  be  care- 
fully and  properly  filled  with  "Sarco,"  "Bako"  or  other  suit- 
able material  to  prevent  leakage. 

Where  bolts  are  employed  to  hold  the  roof  structure  or 
roofing  in  place,  all  bolts  are  to  be  tightened  up  through  the 
ridge  pole,  carlines,  running  board  brackets,  etc.,  and  have 
nut  locks  or  lock  nuts  applied  to  prevent  the  structure  from 
again  becoming  loose.  Where  suitable  means  are  not  avail- 
able for  holding  the  nuts  in  place,  either  through  lack  of  ma- 
terial or  because  of  the  nature  of  the  repairs,  the  threads  of 
the  bolt  should  be  cut  with  chisel  to  prevent  the  nuts  coming 
oft". 

When  metal  roofs  are  damaged  in  wrecks  care  must  be 
taken  to  save  all  metal  parts  that  can  be  used  fronj  cars  de- 
stroyed. When  cars  are  not  destroyed,  all  parts  must  be 
placed  in  the  car  to  which  they  belong.  When  cars  dam- 
aged in  wrecks  are  to  be  burned,  serviceable  met&l  roofs  or 
parts  must  first  be  removed.  When  condemned  cars  are  to  be 
burned  or  torn  down,  serviceable  metal  roofs  or  parts  of 
same  must  be  carefully  removed  and  kept  for  further  use. 

Wooden  running  board  saddles  must  be  secured  to  the 
ridge  pole  by  two  4  5^  in.  No.  18  screws  and  at  the  ends  by 
two  4^  in.  No.  18  screws.  Running  boards,  when  loose, 
must  be  secured  in  place  by  2J<^  in.  No.  16  screws,  two  per 
board  at  each  crossing. 

In  addition  to  the  repair  track  inspection  and  running  in- 
spection, the  inspection  at  terminals  must  include  the  roof, 
with  handholds,  brake  shafts  and  attachments,  brake  step, 
etc.,  and  at  points  where  there  are  shops,  and  it  can  be  so 
arranged,  men  should  be  regularly  assigned  to  renail  roofs 
and  secure  running  boards  and  saddles  and  fasten  roof  hand- 
holds in  freight  car  yards.  All  roof  handholds  must  be 
tested  by  hand  or  with  a  bar  when  on  repair  tracks,  and  if  not 
perfectly  secured  they  must  be  refastened  and  secured  by 
bolts  through  solid  wood.  One  longitudinal  running  board 
is  required  and  cars  with  outside  metal  or  all  metal  roofs 
two  latitudinal  extensions.  Longitudinal  running  boards 
shall  be  not  less  than  18,  preferably  20  in.  in  width.  Lati- 
tudinal extensions  shall  not  be  less  than  24  in.  in  width. 
Running  boards  are  to  be  located  the  full  length  of  the  car, 
at  the  center  of  the  roof.  On  outside  metal  roof  cars  there 
shall  be  two  latitudinal  extensions  from  the  longitudinal  run- 
ning board  to  the  ladder  location,  except  on  refrigerator  cars, 
where  such  latitudinal  extensions  cannot  be  applied  on  ac- 
count of  ice  hatches. 

Running  boards  are  to  be  continuous  from  end  to  end  and 
not  cut  out  or  hinged  at  any  point;  provided,  that  the  length 
and  width  of  rurming  boards  may  be  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  securely  •  fastened  to  saddle  blocks  with  bolts 
or  screws.  The  ends  of  longitudinal  running  boards  shall 
be  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  ten  inches  from  a  ver- 
tical plane  parallel  with  the  end  of  the  car  and  passing 
through  the  inside  face  of  the  knuckle  when  closed  with  the 
coupler  horn  against  the  buffer  block  or  end  sill,  and  if  more 
than  four  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  car,  shall 
be  securely  supported  their  full  width  by  substantial  metal 
braces.  Running  boards  shall  be  made  of  wood  and  securely 
fastened  to  the  car  by  bolts  or  screws. 

Metal  roofs  when  furnished  in  accordance  with  separate  in- 
structions, must  be  applied  promptly  and  properly.  Roofs 
of  cars  should  be  maintained  in  good  condition  to  insure 
proper  protection  of  contents  and  avoid  damage  claims. 

Air  Brakes 

Air  brakes  should  be  examined,  cleaned  and  tested  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  governing  same.    Hand  brakes  should 


be  operative  and  capable  of  holding  cars  in  switching  and 
on  grades  in  addition  to  meeting  the  Safety  Appliance  Laws. 
Air  and  signal  hose  should  be  in  good  condition  and  not 
more  than  two  years  old  in  the  principal  trains,  gaskets 
should  be  examined  for  tightness  to  avoid  any  possible  leak- 
age. All  piping  should  be  free  from  abrasions.  All  rods 
should  be  free,  full  size  and  prevented  against  knocking 
and  causing  wear  or  annoyance  to  passengers  in  service. 
All  brake  rigging  parts  should  stand  at  least  three  inches 
clear  above  the  top  of  the  rail.  All  cotter  pins  .should  be 
in  place  and  properly  spread  to  prevent  being  lost.  All 
pipe  clamps  are  to  be  tight  and  the  location  of  piping  on 
the  ends  of  cars  is  to  be  such  as  to  avoid  any  buckling  or 
cramping  of  air  or  signal  hose  when  connected  up. 

Couplings  for  air  and  signal  hose  are  to  be  in  good  order, 
piston  travel  to  be  normal,  about  seven  inches,  and  all  brakes 
to  be  operative  unless  a  defect  card  is  wired  to  the  crossover 
piping,  stating  the  trouble  and  where  found  such  defects  to 
be  remedied  before  the  train  departs,  if  possible,  without 
causing  delay  and  wire  advice  to  be  sent  fonvard  to  the  first 
principal  repair  station  to  prepare  to  remedy  the  trouble  in 
case  the  defect  cannot  be  handled  locally.  Retaining  valves 
must  be  known  to  be  in  proper  position.  If  the  train  line 
on  passenger  cars  is  broken  or  defective  special  combination 
couplings  may  be  used  as  found  in  all  standard  station  boxes, 
so  as  to  run  the  air  supply  through  the  signal  line  tempo- 
rarily until  repairs  can  be  made.  All  passenger  car  brake 
cylinders  and  slack  adjusters  are  to  be  cleaned  every  six 
months,  dirt  collectors,  triple  valves,  retainers  and  high- 
speed valves  should  be  cleaned  every  three  months.  Inspec- 
tors will  watch  this  closely  and  keep  their  foremen  advised 
of  any  irregularity  regarding  this. 

Before  departure  of  all  trains  inspectors  should  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  brakes  have  thoroughly  released  to  avoid 
slid  flat  and  burst  wheels.  Slack  adjusters  should  be  main- 
tained in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  about  ^-in.  initial  shoe 
clearance  on  all  wheels. 

Specification  Covering  Installation  of  Air  Brake  Equipment 

on  Freight  Cars 

Brake  Cylinder  and  Auxiliary  Reservoir. — The  cylinder 
and  reservoir  must  be  attached  substantially  with  metal  sup- 
ports having  ample  strength  to  avoid  deflection  during  brake 
applications,  with  a  cylinder  pressure  of  70  lb.  They  should 
be  secured  with  bolts  fitted  with  double  nuts  or  approved 
lock  washers  and  the  bolt  heads  prevented  from  turning. 
Washers  must  be  applied  between  the  brake  cylinder  and 
auxiliary  reservoir  bolting  flange  and  their  supporting  brack- 
ets where  necessary  to  avoid  strains  in  the  cylinder  or  reser- 
voir when  the  supporting  bolts  are  tightened. 

The  brake  cylinder  should  be  so  located  as  to  permit  easy 
removal  and  replacement  of  the  brake  piston.  This  requires 
sufficient  clearance  to  permit  the  piston  and  non-pressure 
head  to  be  moved  outward  horizontally  15  in.  The  lever 
guide  for  the  cylinder  end  of  the  cylinder  lever  is  to  be  so 
located  as  to  provide  ample  room  for  removal  and  replace- 
ment of  the  brake  piston. 

Release  Valve. — The  release  valve  should  be  installed  in 
the  top  of  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  arranged  for  operation 
with  3/g  in.  rods  to  each  side  of  the  car. 

Brake  Piping. — The  brake  pipe  must  be  1^  in.,  with 
standard  weight  pipe  nipples  not  less  than  10  in.  long  at 
each  end.  The  M.C.B.  standard  is  10  in.  Angle  cocks  must 
be  located  as  per  M.C.B.  standard.  Pipe  near  the  angle 
cocks  and  elsewhere  is  to  be  secured  by  approved  clamps  that 
will  prevent  vibration  or  movement  otherwise. 

The  branch  pipe  from  the  main  brake  pipe  is  to  be  reduced 
from  \%  in.  to  1  in.,  with  a  nipple  not  over  3  in.  long  at 
connection  to  the  triple  valve,  and  to  contain  two  90-degree 
pipe  fittings  so  placed  as  to  permit  flexibility  to  comjjensate 
for  reasonable  variations  in  the  location  of  the  brake  pipe 
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tee  and  triple  valve.  A  substantially  true  bearinsi  of  the 
gasket  face  of  the  union  on  the  triple  valve  must  be  insured, 
so  that  the  connection  may  be  made  without  producing  undue 
strain  on  the  union.  If  the  branch  pipe  passes  through  the 
center  sill,  the  sill  must  l>e  slotted  so  that  the  branch  ])ipe 
union  can  be  moved  sufficiently  to  permit  of  easy  removal  of 
the  trfple  valve. 

The  cutout  cock  handle  is  to  turn  upward  to  close,  and  if 
practicable  should  be  located  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from 
either  side  of  the  car. 

'J'hc  centrifugal  dirt  collector  is  to  be  placed  between  the 
cutout  cock  and  triple  valve,  so  located  that  the  drain  plug 
can  \ie  readily  removed.  The  raised  arrow  on  the  cock  is 
to  point  toward  the  triple  valve.  The  l)Ottom  of  the  drain 
plug  must  not  be  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  trii)le  valve. 

Retaimng  Vahr  and  Pipe. — The  retainer  and  pijie  must 
be  located  .'iecurely  in  a  vertical  position  on  the  end  of  the 
car  near  the  brake  staff  and  with  sufficient  clearance  for  the 
removal  of  the  cap.  Where  the  pipe  passes  through  the  hand 
brake  step,  the  step  should  be  slotted  sufficiently  to  ])ermit  of 
springing  the  pipe  back  enough  to  remove  and  replace  the 
retaining  valve.  On  cars  having  drop  ends,  the  retaining 
valve  is  to  be  accessibly  located  on  the  side  of  the  car  near 
the  brake  staff  end. 

The  retainer  pipe  is  to  be  connected  to  the  triple  valve  with 
a  short  section  containing  a  90-degree  bend,  each  leg  jirefer- 
ably  six  inches  long,  with  the  union  on  the  end  of  this  bent 
i^ection.  The  outer  end  of  the  bent  section  is  to  point  verti- 
cally upward,  or  approximately  so,  in  order  to  i)rovide  the 
necessary  flexibilit>\  The  pipe  is  to  be  clamped  about  six 
feet  from  both  the  triple  valve  and  retaining  valve  and  at 
intervals  of  about  six  feet  between,  the  clamjis  to  lie  sub- 
stantial and  solidly  .secured.  One  union  only  is  to  be  used, 
unless  it  is  impracticable  to  so  install  the  valve. 

Pip^ing,  General. — Pipe  ends  are  to  be  reamed  to  full  size 
after  cutting,  and  pipes  hammered  and  blown  out  Ijcfore 
erecting.  Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  install  unions 
in  the  brake  pipe  thev  must  be  accessibly  located  for  main- 
tenance. 

Pipe  Fittings. — .\11  piping  is  to  ])e  assembled  with  as  few 
fittings  as  practicable,  and  all  fittings  used,  with 'the  excep- 
tion of  those  regularly  included  in  the  air-brake  schedule, 
are  to  be  "extra  quality  pipe  fittings  for  railroad  air  brake 
service,"  as  listed  in  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company's 
Special  Publication.  No.  9021.  Unions  are  to  be  brass-to- 
iron  seat,  taper  joint  tyjje. 

Braking  Power. — The  brake  rigging  is  to  be  designed  to 
produce  braking  power  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the  empty 
car  weight,  based  on  50-lb.  cylinder  pressure,  excepting  for 
cabooses,  which  will  be  braked  at  45  per  cent.  The  value 
of  an  eight-inch  cylinder  at  50-lb.  pressure  is  2,500  lb.,  and 
of  a  ten-inch  cylinder  3,950  lb. 

Xote. — While  the  M.C.B.  standard  requires  the  use  of  the  ten' 
inch  equipment  with  cars  exceeding  37,000  Ih.  empty  weight,  the 
more  imiform  piston  travel  maintained,  with  less  expense  and 
delay  with  lower  total  leverages,  warrant  the  use  of  the  ten-inch 
equipment  on  much  lower  empty  weights. 

Brake  Beams. — Brake  beams  must  have  sufficient  strength 
to  carr\'  a  force  equivalent  to  .21  times  the  empty  weight  of 
the  car  without  deflecting  more  than  .07  in.  (the  M.C.B.  de- 
flection limit).  Brake  l>eams  are  to  be  suspended  at  the 
M.C.B.  standard  height  from  the  rail  (l.>  in.).  The  suspen- 
sion is  to  be  from  the  rigid  portion  of  the  truck  frame  with 
brake  beam  hangers  of  the  U-type,  made  of  material  not  less 
than  %  in.  in  diameter  and  not  less  than  8^^  in.  long,  center 
to  center,  preferably  much  longer. 

The  spacing  of  the  brake  heads  is  to  be  according  to  the 
M.C.B.  standard,  that  is,  60  in,  from  center  to  center  of 
brake  heads,  with  a  maximum  allowable  spacing  of  60^^ 
in.  and  a  minimum  of  59^  in. 


The  brake  beam  hanger  is  to  be  attached  to  the  truck  frame 
at  a  point  that  will  prevent  the  hanger  from  assuming  an 
angle  to  a  line  through  the  centers  of  the  beam  and  journal, 
which  will  cause  excessive  toggle  or  wedging  action  under 
brake  application  when  brake  shoes  and  wheels  are  of  mini- 
mum dimensions. 

Striugth  or  Brake  Rigging. — .\11  brake  rigging  is  to  !.e 
designed  to  carry  the  forces  resulting  from  a  Ijrake  cylinder 
pressure  of  70  lb.  without  exceeding  the  M.C.B.  stress  limits, 
which  are: 

'e^f's :.1  ncn  lb.  ;er  s<i.  i:i. 

{<"'^«     1  .=l,(iO()  lb.  per  sq.  iir 

-la"* 10.000  lb.  per  sq.  in! 

''•ns    10.000  lb.  pt-r  sq.  i  i. 

Pin    bciiinir    (on    projt-cti'd    area) 23.000  lb.  per  sq.  ■;. 

The  value  of  an  eight-inch  cylinder  at  70  lb.  is  .^,500  lb. 
and  of  a  ten-inch  cylinder  5,5oO  lb. 

The  hand-ljrake  rigging  is  to  be  designed  to  meet  these 
recjuircments,  and  with  1,500  lb.  pull  on  the  hand-brake  rod, 
except  where  a  geared  hand  brake  is  employed,  in  w-hich 
case  the  forces  to  be  carried  will  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  hand  brake  gear  ratio. 

Levers,  General. — All  pin  holes  in  brake  levers  must  be 
on  the  longitudinal  center  line.  Levers  must  not  be  bent  or 
offset  sidewise.  Both  the  front  and  back  cylinder  levers  are 
to  be  as  long  as  practicable  and  so  designed  and  located  as  to 
prevent  a  lateral  thrust  on  the  push  rod  when  the  brake  is 
apjdied.  Live  and  dead  truck  levers  are  to  be  in  the  same 
ratio  with  as  low  a  proportion  as  practicable  and  in  no  case 
to  exceed  four  to  one,  i.  e.,  produce  more  than  four  }X)unds 
force  on  each  brake  beam  for  one  pound  exerted  on  the  top. 
of  the  live  lever. 

Slack  Adjustment. — With  cars  having  deep  side  sills  a 
hole  must  be  provided  through  which  to  observe  the  piston 
travel.  Slack  adjusting  fulcrums  and  bottom  rods  must  be 
provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  holes  properly  located 
to  permit  of  accurate  piston  travel  adju.>;tment  for  new  shoes 
and  wheels  as  well  as  for  shoes  and  wheels  of  minimum 
dimensions  and  at  the  same  time  must  permit  of  maintaining 
levers  at  substantially  right  angles  to  the  rods  under  brake 
application  with  eight-inch  piston  travel. 

All  i)ins  should  be  removed  from  pin  holes  in  slack-adjust- 
ing fulcrums  to  permit  free  movement  of  levers.  The  hand 
slack  adjuster  is  to  be  so  attached  to  the  trucks  that  there 
will  be  no  toggle  action  when  the  dead  levers  are  in  their 
closest  position  to  the  truck  bolster. 

Rods. — Brake  rods  should  be  of  such  length  as  to  produce, 
with  an  emergency  application  from  70  lb.  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure, piston  travel  of  six  inches  to  seven  inches,  the  truck 
levers  l>eing  attached  to  the  inside  holes  of  the  slack-adjust- 
ing fulcrums  and  bottom  rods. 

With  the  brake  applied  and  eight  inches  piston  travel,  the 
top  rods  and  cylinder  rod  .should  be  of  such  length  that  the 
cylinder  levers  will  stand  at  a  right  angle  to  the  longitudinal 
center  line  of  the  car,  and  the  length  of  the  bottom  rod 
should  be  such  that  the  live  truck  lever  will  not  pass  beyond 
a  right  angle  to  the  top  and  bottom  rods.  Sufficient  clear- 
ance should  be  provided  between  the  top  rods  and  the  axles 
to  insure  against  rods  being  cut. 

Lever  Guides. — Sufficient  clearance  mu.st  be  given  to  per- 
mit free  movement  of  all  levers  to  the  positions  they  will 
assume  when  the  brake  shoes  and  wheels  are  of  minimum 
or  maximum  dimensions  and  the  piston  is  in  release  position 
or  its  travel  is  12  in. 

Brake  Pins  and  Pin  Holes. — These  parts  are  to  be  strictly 
in  accordance  with  M.C.B.  standards. 

Rail  Clearance. — The  brake  rigging  is  to  be  so  installed 
that  with  the  maximum  allowable  tire  turning,  wear  of  jour- 
nal bearings,  etc.,  the  brake  rigging  will  clear  the  rails  not 
less  than  2^  in. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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REINFORCING  TOP  CHORD  ANGLES  ON 
GONDOLA   CARS 

BY  NORMAN   HcCLEOD. 

Owing  to  the  bulging  of  the  sides  of  steel  freight  equip- 
n  ent  cars,  especially  those  of  the  gondola  type,  it  has  Ijeen 
found  necessary  on  certain  cars  to  reinforce  the  top  chord 
h\-  applying  a  4-in.  by  4-in.  by  3^^ -in.  steel  angle,  as  shown 
in  the  cross  sections  in  Fig.  1.  These  reinforcing  angles  are 
in  one  piece  and  are  drilled  and  riveted  at  intervals  of  about 
eight  inches.  Ordinarily  it  required  two  men  to  do  this 
work,  but  the  device  shown  on  the  accompanying  drawings 
makes  it  possible  for  one  man  to  do  it. 

The  device  consists  of  an  oak  seat  (on  which  the' operator 
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Method   of   Reinforcing   Typical   Sections 

sits),  to  which  is  bolted  a  wrought  iron  vertical  member  in 
the  form  of  a  yoke.  From  the  yoke  is  suspended  the  air 
motor  drill,  the  arms  being  supported  by  two  hooked  y^-in. 
rods.     These  arms  are  provided  with  two  springs,  which,  as 


P^r.'" 


A 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Drill  Support 

the  drilling  progresses,  are  in  tension.  After  the  drill  has 
passed  through,  these  springs  draw  the  drill  out  of  the  hole 
automatically  as  the  feed  screw  is  backed  off,  since  the 
springs  keep  the  drill  feed  screw  center  point  always  up 
against  the  lower  end  of  the  adjusting  screw,  on  the  end  of 
which  is  a  female  center  to  receive  it.  Thus  the  springs 
prevent  a  sudden  dropping  of  the  heavy  air  drill,  which 
might  injure  not  only  the  machine  but  also  the  operator. 

The  hooks  on  the  side  of  the  seat  engage  the  downward 
jiointing  leg  of  the  angle  being  drilled  and  with  the  brace 
l^eneath  the  seat,  prevent  the  device  from  moving  out  of  place. 
In  using  this  device  the  operator  does  not  leave  his  seat,  but 
is  able  to  slide  the  frame  along  from  one  hole  to  another. 


QJESTIONS  FOR  THE  CAR  INSPECTOR 

Even-  car  inspector  must  be  familiar  with  the  Rules  of  In- 
terchange, the  Loading  Rules  and  the  Safety  Appliance  Rules, 
and  daily  he  is  confronted  with  a  variety  of  probiem5  involv- 
ing all  of  these  codes.  Some  of  these  recur  so  frequently  that 
their  solution  becomes  almost  automatic,  but  others  come  up 
only  occasionally  and  sometimes  in  such  form  that  the  proper 
action  is  in  doubt.  A  study  of  the  following  questions  and 
answers  may  help  in  the  solution  of  some  of  these  questions 
when  they  next  present  themselve.-. 

Interchange  Rules 

Question — For  what  purpose  is  the  billing  repair  card 
used  ? 

Ans'iier — A  l^illing  repair  card  must  Ije  made  out  wiien 
repairs  are  made  to  foreign  cars. 

Question — \\'hat  general  practice  .«hould  ]>e  adopted  when 
making  repairs  to  cars? 

Ans'tcer — Repairs  should  1)6  made  promptly  and  should 
conform  in  detail  to  the  original  construction  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Rules  17,  18  and  87. 

Question — What  is  the  standard  height  of  coujilers? 

Aus'iCer — For  empty  cars,  34^^  in.;  for  loaded  cars,  ,>,>J2 
in. 

Question — How  should  coupler  heights  Ije  measured? 

Ans'j.'er — From  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  center  of  the 
coupler  head. 

Question — Who  is  responsible  for  advertisements  on  cars 
in  interchange? 

Ans'd'er — The  delivering  company  is  responsible. 

Loading  Rules 

Question — What  rule  should  Ije  obsen-ed  in  selecting  flat 
cars  to  be  used  as  idlers? 

Answer — Flat  cars  of  wooden  construction  must  not  be  less, 
than  80,000  lb.  capacit}',  except  that  60,000  lb.  capacity  may 
be  used  if  equipped  with  inverted  truss  or  steel  centre  sills. 

Question — ^\A'hat  rule  governs  the  width  of  overhanging 
load  on  single  cars  ? 

Answer — Rule  11  of  the  American  Railroad  Association 
loading  rules.  The  width  of  overhang  should  not  exceed  the 
following  dimensions: 
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If  the  height  of  the  load  exceeds  12  ft.,  subtract  2  in.  from 
the  given  width  of  load  for  even-  inch  of  height  in  excess  of 
1  2  ft. 

Question — How  is  overhang  measured? 

Answer — From  the  center  of  the  truck  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  overhang. 

Question — What  specifications  are  quoted  for  stakes, 
clamping  pieces,  bearing  pieces  and  braces? 

Answer — They  must  be  good,  straight  grain  lumber  free 
from  knots  that  impair  the  strength,  preferably  hard  wood 
lumber.  They  may  also  be  rolled  or  built  up  steel  sections 
of  equal  strength.  Care  should  l>e  taken  to  see  that  stakes 
do  not  spread  at  the  top  while  cars  are  being  loaded.  In  no 
case  should  the  width  of  the  load  exceed  the  width  of  the  car. 

Question — What  is  the  proper  size  for  stakes? 

Answer — Unless  othenvise  specified,  stakes  for  flat  or  gon- 
dola cars  with  sides  less  than  30  in.  high  must  be  4  in.  wide 
by  5  in.  deep  or  green  saplings  5  in.  in  diameter  at  the  center. 
For  gondola  cars  30  in.  high  or  over,  stakes  may  be  4  in.  wide 
and  4  in.  deep  or  green  saplings  A]^  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
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center.  All  stakes  must  be  properly  tapered  at  the  ends  to 
fit  the  stakes  pockets  and  extend  through  and  completely  fill 
the  pockets. 

Question — Is  it  permissible  to  place  stakes  on  the  inside  of 
gondola  cars? 

Answer — Yes,  providing  the  sides  of  the  car  are  30  in.  high 
or  over.  Stakes  must  rest  on  the  floor  and  be  wedged  sub- 
stantially to  the'  car  sides  by  the  lading.  • 

Question — What  method  should  be  followed  when  report- 
ing dimensions  of  stakes? 

Ans'iver — The  figure  representing  the  width  should  be  re- 
ported first  and  the  figure  representing  the  depth  second. 
Width  is  measured  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  car  and  depth 
at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  car. 

Question — What  should  be  done  when  the  dimensions  of 
stakes  are  smaller  than  the  stake  pockets? 

Answer — Wedge  the  stakes  tightly  in  the  pockets  by  driv- 
ing in  wedges  from  the  top  and  nailing  them  to  the  stakes. 
Unless  the  wedges  are  nailed  to  the  stakes  they  will  v,  ork  out 
when  the  cars  are  in  motion. 

Question — How  should  stakes  be  fastened  to  prevent 
spreading  at  the  top? 

Answer — When  boards  are  used  there  must  be  two  boards 
for  each  pair  of  stakes.  The  boards  should  not  be  less  than 
one  inch  by  five  inches  and  securely  fastened  at  the  ends  to 
the  stakes  by  not  less  than  three  tenpenny  wire  nails.  When 
wire  is  used,  unless  otherwise  specified,  it  must  be  equal  to 
six  strands  or  three  wrappings  of  good  ^-in.  diameter  wire. 
Wire  must  be  secured  to  prevent  slipping. 

Question — Is  it  permissible  to  substitute  wire  heavier  than 
yi-in.  in  diameter? 

Answer — Yes,  3/16-in.  wire  may  be  substituted,  in  which 
case  two  strands  or  one  wrapping  of  3/16-in.  wire  will  be 
equivalent  to  six  strands  or  three  wrappings  of  J^-in.  wire. 
Four  strands  or  two  wrappings  of  3/16-in.  wire  will  be 
equivalent  to  ten  strands  or  five  wrappings  of  ^-in.  wire. 

Question — On  cars  offered  in  interchange,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  application  of  the  additional  stake  pockets  neces- 
sary to  apply  stakes  in  accordance  with  specifications? 

Answer — The  delivering  road  is  responsible  and  if  applied 
by  the  receiving  road  the  expense  may  be  billed  against  the 
delivering  road. 

Safety  Appliance  Rules 

Question — Is  it  permissible  to  weld  uncoupling  levers? 

Answer — The  safety  appliance  laws  do  not  prohibit  weld- 
ing of  uncoupling  levers  but  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, Section  III — Mechanical  does  not  approve  of,  and  pro- 
hibits such  practice. 

Question — Is  there  a  specified  design  of  uncoupling  lever? 

Answer — No.  Any  efficient  design  may  be  used,  either 
single  lever  or  lever  extending  the  full  width  of  the  car.  On 
tank  cars  without  end  sills  the  uncoupling  lever  must  not  be 
less  than  42  in.  long. 

Question — ^Where  should  uncoupling  levers  be  located? 

Answer — One  on  each  end  of  the  car.  If  the  single  lever 
is  used  it  must  be  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  end  of  the  car 
when  facing  the  car. 

Question — What  further  is  specified  relative  to  the  location 
of  uncoupling  levers? 

Answer — Handles  must  not  be  more  than  12  in.  from  the 
side  of  car,  preferably  9  in. 

Question — WTiat  is  the  proper  length  of  uncoupling  lever 
handles  ? 

Answer — Not  more  than  15  in.  nor  less  than  12  in.  long. 

Question — How  much  clearance  must  imcoupling  lever 
handles  have? 

Answer — Handles  must  extend  at  least  four  inches  below 
the  bottom  of  the  end  sill,  or  be  constructed  so  as  to  have  at 
least  two  inches  clearance. 

Question — What  is  the  proper  length  of  the  center  lift  arm? 


Answer — Not  less  than  7  in.  long.  The  center  of  the  eye 
in  the  end  of  the  lift  arm  must  not  extend  more  than  3J^  in. 
beyond  the  center  of  the  eye  in  the  coupler  lock  lift 

Question — How  should  rocking  or  push  down  type  uncoup- 
ling levers  be  arranged  ? 

Answer — They  should  be  applied  so  that  the  handle  will 
not  be  less  than  18  in.  from  the  top  of  the  rail  when  push  d 
down  to  the  position  where  the  lock  lift  releases  the  knuckle. 
A  stop  must  be  provided  to  keep  the  inside  section  in  por- 
tion in  case  of  breakage. 


AN  UNUSUAL  HOT  BOX 

Journals  burned  or  twisted  off  due  to  overheating  are  ni 
such  common  occurrence  that  they  cause  little  comment,  but 
when  a  journal  runs  without  breaking  off  until  the  diameter 
is  reduced  from  5  in.  to  2^  in.  and  the  length  increased 
from  9  in.  to  13^4  in.,  the  circumstances  are  sufficiently  out 
of  the  ordinary  to  deserve  some  notice. 

Some  time  ago,  when  looking  over  a  train  from  Kansas 
City,  an  inspector  on  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  at  St. 
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Dimensions    of   the   Journal    When    Removed 

Joseph,  Mo.,  discovered  a  journal  with  the  end  sticking  out 
of  the  box.  The  journal  was  a  cherry  red  and  all  the  babbitt 
had  melted  out  of  the  brass,  yet  the  journal  was  not  bent, 
although  the  car  was  loaded.  The  train  crew  stated  that 
they  had  moved  this  car  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Joseph,  a 
distance  of  61  miles,  without  experiencing  any  trouble  and 
that  no  attention  had  been  given  the  car  between  the  two 
points. 

On  removing  the  wheels  the  axle  was  found  to  have  been 


The    Elongated    Journal,    With    and    Without   the   Journal    Box 

drawn  down  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  5-in.  by  9-in. 
journal  had  been  lengthened  4>4  in.  and  tapered  from  5  in. 
at  the  shoulder  outside  of  the  wheel  and  just  inside  of  thfi 
collar  down  to  2^  in.  in  the  center  of  the  journal,  almost 
as  perfectly  as  if  it  had  been  turned  to  this  shape  in  a  lathe. 
It  was  drawn  out  without  any  loss  of  metal,  as  the  weight 
was*  the  same  as  that  of  a  second  hand  axle  after  it  wa.s 
removed  and  weighed.  Both  ends  of  the  brass  were  worn 
off  until  there  was  only  5  in.  of  the  9-in.  brass  left,  which 
had  its  bearing  on  the  smallest  part  of  the  journal. 
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WELDING  A  WORN  DRIVING  WHEEL  FLANGE 

The  value  of  oxyacetylene  welding  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  in  every  industry  where  the  repair  of  ma- 
chinery is  necessary.  One  of  the  recent  examples  of  the 
economical  advantages  of  the  process  is  shown  in  the  repair 
of  a  worn  driving  wheel  flange  on  a  passenger  locomotive  of 
one  of  the  large  railroads.  The  flange  in  question  was  on 
one  of  the  rear  driving  wheels  and  had  been  badly  damaged 
by  contact  with  a  defective  brake  shoe. 

Ordinarily  in  a  case  of  this  sort  it  is  good  shop  practice 
not  onl\-  to  turn  down  the  worn  tire,  but  the  other  tires  of 
the  locomotive  as  well  in  order  to  reduce  all  of  the  wheels 
to  the  same  diameter;  or,  if  they  have  already  l)een  worn  to 
the  limit,  to  replace  them  with  new  tires.  This  work  is 
expensive.  Usually  a  week  is  required  to  remove,  machine 
and  replace  driving  wheels.  A  longer  time  is  necessary-  where 
new  tires  are  applied. 

In  this  particular  case  the  tires  had  received  their  last 


The  master  mechanic  in  charge  of  the  shop  decided  that 
the  worn  flange  could  be  built  up  by  their  Airco  welding 
torches  and  accordingly  set  to  work  to  repair  the  flange,  leav- 

\'alue  of  six  72-in.  diameter  driving  wheel  tires  with  a  period  of 
life  equivalent  to  that  of  the  six  worn  tires  on  the  locomotive; 

cost  of  replacement,  etc ; $625.00 

Oxygen $5.00 

.\cetylene     v...  w...... 8.75 

Welding    rod .  . 3.00 

Labor  of  welder  and  two  helpers 22.64 

Total  cost  of  welding ,.v.'.-.y.y;lv.v. ».; $39.39 

Scrap    value    ....  ....r.,.......»^.',i  »y'.-.'.>^l .......  .! 90.00 

Total  cost  of  repairs. ...  ,'.v.  ".:.V<-. ,:. 129.39 

Net   saving $495.61 

ing  the  driving  wheel  in  its  usual  place  under  the  engine. 

The  side  rods  were  removed,  and  rollers  ordinarily  used 

for  setting  valves  were  placed  under  the  wheels  in  order  to 

revolve  them  as  the  welding  work  progressed.    After  the  weld 


Welding   the   Worn    Flange    WItrtout    Removing   the    Wheels   from    the    Locomotive 


turning,  making  it  impossible  to  repair  the  flange  in  this 
way.  To  renew  the  wheels  with  an  entire  new  set  of  tires 
would  have  meant  the  waste  of  about  six  months'  wear  still 
obtainable  from  the  old  tires. 


was  finished  the  flange  was  ground  with  a  portable  surface 
grinder. 

The  work  took  twenty  hours,  the  locomotive  being  put 
back  on  its  regular  run  at  the  end   of   that   time.     Several 
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center.  All  stakes  mu^t  be  properly  tapered  at  the  ends  to 
fit  the  stakes  pockets  and  extend  through  and  completely  fill 
the  pockets. 

•     Questiofi—li  it  permissible  to  place  stakes  on  the  inside  of 
:'  gondola  cars? 

Auswer — Ye-,  providing  the  sides  ot  the  car  are  .>0  in.  high 
or  over.  Stakes  must  rest  on  tiie  floor  and  be  wedged  sub- 
stantially to  the  car  sides  by  the  lading,     .       .      -    ..  ■'    .  •     \  ♦ 

QitfStioH — What  method  should  be  followed  when  report- 
ing dimensimis  of  stakes? 

.iHJtL-^T— -The  figure  representing  the  wiilth  should  be  re- 
ported first  aiKl  the  figure  representing  the  depth  second. 
Width  is  measured  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  car  and  depth 
at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  car. 

Qur.st urn- -Whut  should  be  tlone  when  the  dimensions  of 
,  stake.-  are  smaller  than  the  stake  pwkets?         "  '^  . 

.Iwyurr— \\\dge  tiie  stakes  tightly  in  the  pockets  by  driv- 
ing in  wi-dges  from  the  top  and  nailincfTliem  to  the  stakes. 
Unle^s  the  wedges  are  nailed  to  the  ?take.-  they  will  v. ork  out 
when  the  ears  are  in  motion.  ;     .  ^ 

Quest ioti— How  should  .-takes  be  fastened  to  prevent 
spreading  at  the  top? 

Aus:cir — \\  lien  Ijoards  are  used  there  must  be  two  boards 
for  each  pair  of  stakes.  The  l>oards  should  not  be  less  than 
one  inch  by  tive  inches  and  securely  fastened  at  the  ends  to 
the  stakes  by  not  less  than  three  tenpenny  wire  nails.  When 
.  wire  is  used,  unless Otherwi.-e  specitied,  it  must  be  equal  to 
six  strands  or  three  wrappings  of  good  /^8-in.  diameter  wire. 
\V ire  must  l>e  secured  to  prevent  slipping. 

Question — Is  it  permissible  to  substitute  wire  heavier  than 
J/^-in.  in  diameter? 

.4;K<xirr— Yes,  3/16-in.  wire  may  be  substituted,  in  which 
case  two  strands  or  one  wrai)ping  of  3/  16-in.  wire  will  be 
equivalent  to  si.\  strands  or  three  wrappings  of  ^-in.  wire. 
Four  .-trands  or  two  wrappings  of  3  16-in.  wire  will  be 
equivalent  to  ten  strands  or  five  wrappings  of  ;s-in.  wire. 
•  Quest  ion — On  cars  offered  in  interchange,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  application  of  the  additional  stake  pockets  ncces- 
sar\'  to  apply  stakes  in  accordance  with  sptcifications? 

Ans'uer  —  Ihe  delivering  road  is  responsible  and  if  applied 
by  the  receiving  road  the  expense  may  be  billed  against  the 
delivering  road.  ••:   .;       .   :;      .  .-:'^'  ■   '   '  -^^      ■  v     < 

•;•':;  .■'•',:■        Safety  Appliance   Rules       ^.  v'    .     .  .      ii 

■  ..  Que;>liou — -Is  it  permissible  to  weld  uncoupling  levers? 
■ :    Ansucr — The  .'^afety  appliance  laws  do  not  prohil)it  weld- 
ing of  uncoupling  levers  l)ut  the  .\merican  Railroad  .Associa- 
tion, Section  III — Mechanical  does  not  approve  of.  and  pro- 
hibits such  practice.  ;'/.:.•  .    .•  '  ■  V     •'     ::   •^  ■:  ' 

Question — Is  there  a  specified  design  of  uncoupling  lever? 

Ans-uur — Xo.  Any  efti( lent  design  may  be  used,  either 
single  lever  or  lever  extending  the  full  width  of  the  car.  On 
tank  cars  without  end  sills  the  uncoupling  lever  must  not  be 
less  than  42  in.  long.      ■  ,..-■:•; 

Question — W^here  should  uncoupling  levers  be  located? 

Aiis'^'er — One  on  each  end  of  the  car.  If  the  single  lever 
is  used  it  mu>^t  be  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  end  of  the  car 
when  facing  the  car.  •■>;?■  .::•-•  .,  '       ,  , 

Question — What  further  is  specified  relative  to  the  location 
of  uncoupling  levers? 

Ans'u.rr — Handles  must  not  be  more  than  12  in.  from  the 
side  of  car,  preferably  9  in.  ;         -    ;  >  ^:'^•'';   '    : 

Question — What  is  the  proper  length  of  uncoupling  lever 
handles  ? 

Answer — Not  more  than  15  in.  nor  less  than  12  in.  long. 
.-.y.  Question — How   much    clearance   must    uncoupling    lever 
handles  have? 

Answer — Handles  must  extend  at  least  four  inches  below 
the  bottom  of  the  end  sill,  or  be  constructed  so  as  to  have  at 
least  two  inches  dearance. 

Question — What  is  the  proper  length  of  the  center  lift  arm? 


Answer— Kot  less  than  7  in.  long.  The  center  of  the  eve 
in  the  end  of  the  lift  arm  must  not  extend^  more  than  3y2  in. 
beyond  the  center  of  the  eye  in  the  coupler  lock  lift. 

Question — ^How  should  rocking  or  push  down  type  uncoup- 
ling levers  !)e  arranged  ? 

Answer — They  should  be  applied  so  that  the  handle  v/vU 
not  be  less  than  IS  in.  from  the  top  of  the  rail  when  pu-h.i 
down  to  the  position  where  the  lock  lift  releases  the  knucki(» 
•V  stop  must  be  provided  to  keep  the  inside  section  in  po;i-. 
tion  in  case  of  Ijrcakace. 


AN  UNUSUAL  HOT  BOX 

Journals  burnid  or  twisted  oft  due  to  overheating  are  if 
>uch  common  occurrence  that  they  cause  little  comment,  l.;jt 
when  a  journal  runs  widiout  breaking  off  until  the  diamciir 
is  reduced  from  .^  in.  to  2^4  in.  and  the  length  incrcas-d 
from  0  in.  to  13j4  in-,  the  circumstances  are  sufficiently  oit 
of  thi'  onb'nary  to  deserve  some  notice. 

Some  time  ago;  when  looking  over  a  train  from  Kansns 
("ity.  an  inspector  on  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  at  St 


!    1 

.Dimensions    of    the    Journal    When     Removed   - 

Joseph,  Mo.,  discovered  a  journal  with  the  end  sticking  out 
of  the  box.  The  journal  was  a  cherry  red  and  all  the  babbiu 
liad  melted  out  of  the  brass,  yet  the  jounial  was  not  bent, 
althougli  the  car  was  loaded.  The  train  crew  stated  that 
they  had  moved  this  car  from  Kan-as  ("ity  to  St.  Josepli,  a 
distance  of  61  miles,  without  experiencing  any  trouble  and 
that  no  attention  had  l»een  given  the  car  between  the  two 
points.  .         :..      •-,  i.  • 

;     On  rcmovinc:  the  wheels  the  axle  was  found  to  have  been 


The    Elongated    Journal,    With    and    Without    the    Journal    Box 

drawn  down  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  5-in.  by  9-ir 
journal  had  Jjcen  lengthened  4^4  in.  and  tapered  from  5  it 
at  the  shoulder  outside  of  the  wheel  and  just  inside  of  tli 
collar  down  to  Z^-i  in.  in  the  center  of  the  journal,  alraos 
as  perfectly  as  if  it  had  been  turned  to  this  shape  in  a  lathe 
It  was  drawn  out  without  any  loss  of  metal,  as  the  weigh 
was  the  same  as  that  of  a  second  hand  axle  after  it  wa 
removed  and  weighed.  Both  ends  of  the  brass  were  wor 
off  until  there  was  only  5  in.  of  the  9-in.  brass  left,  whic: 
had  its  bearing  on  the  smallest  part  of  the  journal. 


' 
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je)blji.:i:l  iiJta 


WELDING  A  WORN  DRIVING  WHEEL  FLANGE 

The  value  of  oxvacetyk-ne  welding  is  hecoming  more  and 
more  evident  in  every  industry  where  the  repair  of  ma- 
chinery is  necessary.  One  of  the  recent  examples  of  the 
economical  advantages  of  the  process  is  shown  in  the  repair 
of  a  worn  driving  wheel  tlange  on  a  passenger  hx'omotive  of 
one  <;f  the  large  railroads.  The  ihinge  in  question  was  on 
one  of  the  rear  driving  wheels  and  had  been  badly  damaged 
by  Cpntijct  with  a  defective  lirake  shoe.     .       .  ;  \ 

'.  Ordinarily  in  a  case  of  this  sort  it  is  gootl  sliop  practice 
.  not  (jnly  to  turn  down  the  worn  tire,  hut  tin-  other  tires  qf 
-•tiie  lotomotive  a.<  well  in  order  to  reduce  all  of  the  whwlsi 
to  the  -,inie  diameter;  or.  if  they, have  already  been  worn  to. 
tile  limit,  lo  replace  them  with  new  tires.  This  wcrk  is 
expi-n-ive.  I'-ually  a  week  is  requiri'd  to  remove,  machine 
and  replace  driving  wheels.  A  longer  time  is  necessary  where 
new  tires  are  applied.  ..;■;       ,..  '    ,'■[  'i:'  -  ■  '-  ■■\C'--'^'./^^ 

In   thi<  particular  case  the  tires  had   received   their  la.>4 


The  master  mechanic  in  charge  of  the  shop  decided  that 
the  worn  tlange  could  be  built  up  by  their  .\irco  welding 
torches  and  accordingly  set  to  work  to  repair  the  flange,  leav- 


$63;.<3d 


•  .••■»>••« 


$5.00 

.    8^75  ^■■ 


N'.-Juo  of  six  72-in.  diametrr  driving  wheel  tires  with  a  period  of 
litV  equivalent  to  that  of  the   six   worn   lircs  on  ttic  .l<ic<)hiotive; . 
xost  of  rcj^accthcnf.  etc.i , ..,.-....    .  J.    . . . '.-•.x  .' -•.;...;.;  ;'v-  •  •  •  • 
Oxygi-n    ...... .  ...i.r ...... ... . . ;  .;.•.  ':■,■:'■■  ■ .  - ; 

AcctyUnv     ..  ....... ......  . . ... .  >  •  ..  . ;  ,.■.'. 

Wrldiuji-  rod     .  ...  . .  . .  .  .  .'. . ....  . ,  - .  . .  .  .  C.  .  .  ... 

I.ahor  of  wvlder  and   two   1-elp^TS.  .      .  ! . . ,  .-,.: 

Total' -cost  .pf.wcldinirl,.  •:■  >  ■  -  • .  ■    .  •  ■  ■  ..^  - 
.'»crn|>  ■value.  •.•....-,...:. . . ; , ... ... , . .... . . . . .   -..., 

■  .:T<>tat  cost  of  .rciiaiiT-«. .  - .  .  .  . ...  . 

■   Xct   Mvinj;   ,.  i. :  i ,:.  ■....;.  .............  .  .  ;..' 


mg  till-  driving;  wheel  in  its  usual  place  under  the  engine. 
I  he  side  rods  were  removetl,  and  rollers  {*r<iinarily  used 
for  .netting  valves  were  placed  under  the  wheels  in  order  to 
reyt>lve  them  as  the  welding  work  pjFogressed.     .Xfterllie  weld. 


■ .     .  -  * 

*S.^9.3*:. 

.  .  ...  .-'• 

'129.39 

•  ■  •  •  •  I 

$495.«X 

Welding    the    Worn    Flange    Without    Removing    the    Wheels    from    the    Locomotive': ... 


turning,  making  it  imi)o-sible  to  repair  the  flange  in  this      was  finished  the  flange  was  ground  with  a  portable  surface 
wav.     To  renew  the  wheels  with  an  entire  new  set  of  tires      grinder 


would  have  meant  the  waste  of  about  six  months'  wear  still 
obtainable  from  the  old  tires. 


The   work  took  twent\    hours,   the   locomotive  lieing  put 
back  on  its  regular  Fun  at  the  end    of    that    time.     Several 
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days  of  locomotive  service  were  saved,  not  to  mention  by  the  screws  lo.  The  adjustable  guide  ii  is  screwed  into 
several  hundred  dollars'  labor  required  if  the  wheels  had  the  side  of  the  holder  4,  and  in  turn  holds  in  place  the  screw 
been  dropped.  Cost  details  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  j,  which  is  screwed  down  through  the  holes  in  the  guides 
The  welding  of  the  tire  took  place  more  than  five  months  7  and  //,  and  is  locked  in  position  by  the  small  screw  12, 
ago,  and  the  locomotive  has  been  in  continuous  operation     which  screws  into  the  end  of  the  guide  //,  and  by  the  screw 

-?,  which  screws  into  the  guide  7.  By  this  arrangement  ihe 
Holder  4  also  acts  as  a  lock  on  the  cutting-off  tool  holcier. 
The  screw  -'  reaches  to  and  rests  on  the  part  to  be  machined 
and  the  cutting-off  tool  is  then  properly  set  to  produce  ihe 


The  Appearance  of  the  Flange  After  Welding  and  Grinding 

since  that  time.  When  inspected  recently  it  was  found  that 
despite  the  strain  to  which  this  part  of  the  wheel  is  sub- 
jected, the  welded  flange  showed  only  a  normal  wear. 


Turning  and   ^~^ 
Boring — | — U— , 
Holder 


CuHing  Off  and 
Chamfering  Tool 


TOOL  HOLDERS  FOR  MACHINING  PACKING 
RINGS  ON  A  BORING  MILL 

BY  E.  A.  M. 

An  attachment  to  a  boring  mill,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  perform  three  operations  simultaneously,  is  shown  in  the 
drawing.  With  this  device  packing  rings  can  be  turned, 
bored  and  cut  off  at  one  setting,  thus  increasing  the  capacity' 
of  the  mill  and  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

The  boring  and  turning  tools  5,  which  are  made  of  one- 


iv^'  i4  r*  f  ^'^'  f"* .  ^ 


^-21'--^ 


Boring   Mill   With  the   Holders  Applied 

size  of  ring  desired.  After  one  ring  is  cut  off  the  tool  is 
lowered  the  thickness  of  a  ring  and  another  one  cut,  repeat- 
ing the  operation  as  often  as  desired  or  the  stock  will  permit. 
The  steel  piece  6  acts  as  an  indicator  for  turning  the 
required  diameter  of  ring  and  eliminates  the  necessity  for 
using  an  outside  caliper.    As  will  be  seen  in  the  drawing  of 
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Tiro  Tfius.  Steel. 
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lOnt  Thus,  Tool  Steel.  1  5 
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Cuffing  Of f  and  Cfiamfering  Holder:  4 
Details  of  the  Tools,  Tool   Holders,  and  Gages 


inch  square  tool  steel,  are  secured  in  the  holder  j  by  the  set  the  boring  mill,  this  indicator  6  is  fastened  on  the  boring 

screws  p.    The  chamfering  tool  i$  fits  into  the  narrow  part  head  and  a  number  of  lines  are  scribed  on  the  cross  rail 

of  the  slot  in  the  holder  4,  and  the  cutting-off  tool  ij  is  of  the  machine  to  provide  for  convenient  and  accurate  adjust- 

placed  in  the  grooved  holder  14,  which  is  held  in  place  in  ment  of  the  indicator.    Gages  for  setting  the  boring  and  turn- 

the  holder  14  by  the  plate  /,  which  is  secured  to  the  holder  4  ing  tools  and  for  adjusting  the  cutting-off  tool  also  are  shown. 


THE  Labor  Situation  Today  and  Tomorrow 


Creation  of  an  Incentive  Will  Stimulate  Production; 
More    Conciliation  and   Optimism   are   Necessary 


THE  labor  problem  today  is  universal  and  there  has  been 
so  much  thought  given  it  and  so  much  said  regarding 
it  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  reiterate  salient 
facts  which  have  crystallized  out  of  the  general  problem. 

A  situation  confronts  us  today  unlike  any  before  experi- 
enced, and  to  counteract  its  effect  it  is  essential  that  its  sig- 
nificance be  fully  appreciated,  as  it  will  call  for  the  full  ef- 
forts of  all  who  believe  in  democracy  and  the  maintenance 
of  democratic  ideals.  The  influence  which  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  to  undermine  the  social  structure  of  the  world 
is  making  itself  felt  through  many  other  channels  than  labor, 
but  it  has  undeniably  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  labor  con- 
ditions. 

During  and  following  the  crisis  through  which  the  world 
has  just  passed,  the  laboring  man,  forced  by  the  high  cost  of 
living,  sought  to  better  his  position,  and,  influenced  by  propa- 
ganda, he  directed  his  efforts  not  only  toward  increased  wages 
but  on  a  reduction  in  working  hours,  and  the  results  are 
fast  leading  to  another  and  even  greater  crisis.  When  hours 
decreased,  production  decreased;  the  unit  of  production  cost 
more  to  create  and  the  employer  was  forced  to  increase  his 
price  to  the  consumer  in  order  to  maintain  his  income,  with 
the  result  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  depreciated  propor- 
tionately and  the  situation  was  relatively  the  same  as  prior 
to  the  initial  change.  This  decrease  in  production,  however, 
had  another  effect.  It  required  that  more  labor  be  employed 
to  obtain  the  same  output,  and  the  natural  result  is  the  pres- 
ent shortage  of  labor. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  not  possible  to  realize  the  same 
production  in  the  eight  as  in  the  ten-hour  day,  but  had  ,this 
been  possible  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  increase 
prices,  the  cost  of  living  would  not  have  increased,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  would  not  have  decreased,  and  the  world  in 
general,  but  the  laboring  man  in  particular,  would  have  been 
greatly  benefited.  As  long  as  wages  are  advanced  and  pro- 
duction decreases  or  even  remains  the  same,  the  cost  of  living 
must  necessarily  increase  and  the  circle  becomes  endless.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  laboring  man  to  make  head- 
way against  the  cost  of  living  by  the  methods  that  are  being 
followed  today.  The  one  and  only  relief  is  increased  pro- 
duction. Germany  has  already  realized  this  fact  and  her 
workingmen  have  voted  for  the  eleven-hour  day  in  order  that 
production  may  meet  the  demands  and  again  permit  them  to 
wage  the  fight  for  commercial  supermacy.  How  this  increased 
production  is  to  be  obtained  in  America,  however,  is  the  real 
problem  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  apparently  necessary  first  to  stimulate  production  by 
creating  an  incentive  to  produce.  We  cannot  today  outline 
a  method  that  may  be  pronounced  "best,"  but  some  manufac- 
turing concerns  are  now  trying  methods  which  will,  no  doubt, 
create  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employees  in  the  success 
of  the  business.  It  will  probably  be  very  difficult  to  apply 
an}  plan  that  is  being  tried  at  the  present  time  to  the  rail- 
roads on  account  of  the  diversity  of  work  and  the  extent  of 
the  territory  they  cover,  but  out  of  the  numerous  plans  that 
are  being  tried  one  should  be  evolved  which  will  gain  the  de- 
sired results,  and  the  mutual  efforts  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees along  these  lines  can,  without  question,  create  a  suc- 
cessful plan. 

In  connection  with  any  campaign  to  increase  production  it 
^n  be  necessary  to  undertake  a  thorough  and  systematic 

*Frnni   a  paper  presented  by  Frank  H.   Hardin,  before  the   Central   Rail- 
way Club,  March  12,  1920. 


education,  applied  particularly  to  those  who  have  come  to  us 
from  foreign  countries  and  who  speak  our  language  but 
poorly,  and  who  do  not  understand  our  institutions  and  our 
ideals.  Their  very  misunderstanding  creates  fertile  soil  for 
the  growth  of  radical  ideas  that  are  the  subject  of  a  systematic 
and  universal  propaganda  today. 

If  the  evil  is  to  be  entirely  overcome  it  will  require  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  ever}-  loyal  citizen  of  America,  it  will  require 
that  citizens  exercise  fully  and  properly  their  right  of  fran- 
chise; that  responsible,  reasonable  men  may  be  elected  to 
offices  in  our  city,  state  and  national  government.  While  it 
might  be  supposed  that  this  is  universally  recognized,  the  fact 
remains  that  throughout  the  entire  United  States  educators 
are  being  forced  to  leave  their  stations  and  accept  more  lucra- 
tive positions  in  order  to  meet  the  present  increased  cost  of 
living,  and  our  city  governments  are  not  taking  steps  to  rem- 
edy this  evil.  Education  is  the  best  antidote  for  radicalism, 
though  without  doubt  it  will  not  be  effective  in  all  cases. 
Steps  are  under  way  now,  however,  to  cope  with  the  radical 
leaders  through  proper  legislation,  and  such  legislation  will 
probably  be  made  effective  in  the  near  future  so  that  our  im- 
mediate attention  might  be  turned  to  the  followers  rather  than 
to  the  leaders. 

By  education  is  meant  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  not 
merely  class-room  teachings  of  the  English  language,  but 
instruction  in  American  institutions,  ideals  and  the  spirit  of 
fair  play,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  man  on  the  ground, 
that  is,  the  supervisor  who  comes  in  closest  contact  with  the 
working  man,  can  accomplish  far  more  in  this  respect  than 
any  one  else.  By  keeping  in  close  touch  with  his  men;  pro- 
viding for  their  needs;  listening  patiently  to  their  grievances; 
always  applying  discipline  when  necessary,  but  only  when 
necessary,  and  then  only  after  the  man  concerned  has  been 
given  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  such  discipline  ad- 
ministered with  the  idea  of  saving  instead  of  losing  the  man, 
he  will  gradually  gain  their  full  confidence  and  respect  and 
his  troubles  from  the  labor  standpoint  will  proportionately 
diminish. 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  individuals 
that  unionism  alone  is  responsible  for  the  present  situation, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  a  more  optimistic  view  of  relationship 
with  labor  organizations  and  co-operation  with  them  along 
reasonable  lines  will  be  quite  effective  in  removing  some  of 
the  present  difficulties  and  eliminating  some  of  the  present 
feelings.  Conciliation  will  gain  more  than  opposition.  The 
real  cause  of  this  feeling  is,  no  doubt,  the  influence  being  ex- 
erted by  the  radical  elements  that  constitute  a  small  minority 
of  present-day  labor  organizations,  just  as  this  influence  is 
also  being  exerted  in  our  political  life.  It  can  l)e  counter- 
acted most  effectively  by  the  older  and  more  reasonable  mem- 
bers taking  an  active  part  in  affairs  and  exerting  their  influ- 
ence to  counteract  the  ill  effect,  just  as  our  political  life,  the 
influence  of  the  radical  element  may  lie  eliminated  by  the  full 
exercise  of  franchise  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
countr\\ 

When  we  are  able  to  free  ourselves  of  the  radical  elements, 
to  properly  educate  others,  to  increase  our  production  to  meet 
or  exceed  present-day  demands,  to  reach  the  point  where  the 
employer  and  employee  will  meet  and  discuss  with  reason 
their  difficulties  there  will  be  little  left  of  "the  labor  prob- 
lem." This  may  appear  to  be  an  extremely  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation  and  may  further  appear  to  be  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  present-day  conditions  as  to  be  Utopian,  but  it  is 
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suggested  that  optimism  is  the  prime  requisite  in  the  battle 
and  that  pessimism  is  always  defeated  before  the  fight  begins. 

Discussion 

D.  R.  MacBain  (New  York  Central)  offered  some  sug- 
gestions for  supervising  officers.  He  stated  that  although  the 
task,  of  the  supervisors  seems  hopeless,  optimism  is  needed. 
He  ascribed  much  of  the  present  difficulty  to  lack  of  personal 
contact  and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  local  officers  to 
evade  their  responsibilities.  To  show  that  socialistic  rule 
made  conditions  worse  for  the  workers  he  cited  the  fact  that 
Russian  workmen  are  compelled  to  labor  13  hours,  seven  days 
a  week.  The  dissemination  of  such  information  was  urged 
by  Mr.  MacBain  as  a  means  of  combating  the  tendency  tow- 
ard bolshevism. 

A\'.  O.  Thompson  (New  York  Central)  argued  that  the 
ke\note  to  the  situation  was  getting  closer  to  the  men  and 
gaining  their  confidence. 

W.  Flynn  (Michigan  Central)  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  labor  problem  is  not  insurmountable  and  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  in  education  and  optimism. 

F.  C.  Pickard  (D.  L.  &  W.)  stated  that  the  roads  were 
now  going  through  a  transition  period  and  the  tendency  is  in 
th^  right  direction.  In  his  opinion,  troubles  could  be  mini- 
mized if  an  effort  was  made  to  adjust  grievances  with  more 
proni!)tness. 

J.  J.  Rossiter  (New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis)  laid  the 
blame  for  the  present  unrest  on  the  radical  element,  whose 
slogan  is  higher  wages  and  less  work.    As  long  as  this  propa- 


marked  improvement  would  be  effected.  He  suggested  that 
the  more  general  use  o'  machinery  would  aid  in  increasinir 
production. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (New  York  Central)  expressed  the  opinion 
that  production  has  now  decreased  to  the  danger  point.  Tlie 
present  labor  organizatioti  discourages  direct  contact  between 
the  officers  and  the  men,  and  the  incentive  for  production  has 
been  removed  under  present  rules.  The  big  problem  is  to 
restore  the  morale.  The  only  salvation  is  in  more  production, 
and  conciliation  is  needed  to  bring  results. 

C.  L.  Mcllvaine  (Pennsylvania)  cited  some  examples  of 
high  production  under  present  conditions,  and  stated  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  condemn  men  as  a  whole  for  the  acts  of  a  few. 
Labor  has  suffered  because  of  poor  leadership,  but  the  ten- 
dency now  was  to  break  away  from  the  radical  element,  and 
he  thought  that  a  great  improvement  could  be  effected  if  the 
management  did  not  antagonize  the  men. 


HOSE  STRIPPING  MACHINE 

By  R.  S.  H. 

.\  machine  for  stripping  the  connections  from  old  or  worn 
out  air  hose  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  device  is  of>erate(l 
by  compressed  air,  controlled  by  a  four-way  valve,  and  is 
being  used  in  place  of  hand  methods  in  the  scrap  reclaiming 
plant  of  a  Western  railroad. 

The  construction  of  this  machine  is  comparatively  simple 
and  it  does  the  work  quickly  and  efficiently.     The  hose  is 


Assembly   and    Details  of  the   Hose   Stripping    Machine 


ganda  is  heeded  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  the  cost  of 
living  down.  Although  strikes  have  recently  been  called  off, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  men  are  now  giving  fair  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Rossiter  believed  the  remedy  lay  in  the  overcoming 
of  the  radicals  by  the  conservatives  in  the  railway  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

L.  D.  Gillet  (Dominion  Railway  Commission  of  Canada) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  labor  situation  at  present 
bolshevism  of  the  worst  type  must  be  contended  with,  and 
inwardly  many  are  viewing  the  problem  \Wth  extreme  pessim- 
ism. Labor  has  learned  the  strength  of  organization,  and  the 
situation  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  a  small  number  of 
men  who  have  been  in  the  army  have  become  agitators.  One 
man  of  this  type  can  have  a  bad  influence  on  a  hundred 
others. 

W.  A.  Buchanan  (D.  L.  &  W.)  submitted  that  if  the  prin- 
ciples brought  out  in  the  paper  were  applied  every  day  a 


placed  on  the  two  blocks  A  with  the  hose  connections  slipped 
over  the  jaws  B.  The  top  cylinder  is  then  filled  with  air 
and  forces  the  platen  downward,  securing  the  hose  firmly 
in  place  on  the  blocks  A.  This  prevents  slipping  of  the 
hose  in  case  one  of  the  hose  connections  should  be  freed 
before  the  other.  The  air  is  then  turned  into  the  lower 
cylinder,  and  through  the  system  of  levers,  operating  as  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  strips  the  connections  from  the  hose. 
The  small  cylinders  at  each  end  of  the  bench  act  as  cushions 
and  absorb  the  shock  when  the  connections  suddenly  pull 
out  of  the  hose. 

A  machine  of  this  type  can  easily  be  constructed  and  the 
speed  and  economy  of  operation  have  demonstrated  its  value 
over  hand  methods  by  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  labor  required  for  the  work  and  saving  in  the  time  re- 
quired to  strip  a  given  number  of  hose  connections  from  old 
and  worn  out  air  hose. 


Graphic  Production  Control  In  Railway  Shops* 


Production  Department  Coordinates  the  Work  of  All 
Departments  in  Angus  Shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

BY  E.  T.  SPIDY 
Production  Engineer,  Angus  Shopf,  Canadian  Pacific 


IX  the  management  of  any  industrial  plant  the  author 
has  become  convinced  through  plain  experience  that  apart 

from  the  personality  of  the  management  directing  affairs 
and  the  regular  accounting  system  there  is  a  great  need 
everywhere  for  the  placing  of  facts  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  to-day  can  be  seen  quickly  in  their  true 
relation  to  the  policy  of  the  management. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  accustomed  to  seeing  statistics 
shown  graphically.  Their  value  to  show  what  has  happened 
is  of  unquestioned  value.  We  are  able  to  see  at  a  glance, 
for  instance,  how  our  expenditure  on  a  certain  class  of  output 
compares  with  last  year  and  if  we  plot  on  the  same  sheet  the 
amount  of  our  output  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  cost  has 
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the  foreman  can  perform  them  because  they  concentrate  on 
that  particular  object  only. 

Specializing  needs  no  introduction;  on  our  machines  and 
operations  we  know  a  specialist  can  produce  more  than  an 
all-around  man  on  work  adaptable  to  specializing.  We  would 
not  think  of  having  the  same  boilermaker  who  puts  a  patch 
on  a  boiler  roll  in  tubes,  for  the  same  reason  specializing 
applies  in  management  questions.  A  few  concrete  examples 
will  show  how  graphical  production  methods  permit  a 
specialist  to  perform  functions  that  assist  the  executive  by 
supplying  information  that  is  up-to-date  on  what  is  causing 
delays  or  what  will  cause  delays. 

Locomotive  or  Passenger   Car  Repair   Costs 

The  first  case  is  a  shop  repairing  locomotives.  The  methods 
apply  equally  to  a  passenger  car  repair  shop.  The  objea  is  to 
assist  all  foremen  to  plan  their  work  so  that  delays  to  output 
are  minimized.  Analyzing  the  shop,  there  are  30  depart- 
ments, all  receiving  some  part  of  each  engine  or  car  to  repair 
and  on  each  of  which  rests  the  responsibility  of  having  that 
part  ready  at  a  certain  time  when  the  process  of  erecting 
demands  it.  Based  on  the  road  report  and  a  preliminary 
inspection,  the  scheduleman  and  the  general  foreman  of  the 
shop  determine  that  it  will  require  so  many  days  to  complete. 
This  period  is  determined  by  adding  together  the  time  re- 
quired on  all  the  various  detail  jobs  known.  Frcxn  past 
experience  we  have  develojjed  a  series  of  schedules  from  9 
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Fig.  1.    Chart  of  the  Type  Used  to  Show  What  Has  Happened 

varied  with  the  output.  Such  a  diagram  as  shown  in  Fig, 
1,  is  a  familiar  one  and  needs  no  explanation. 

Let  us  suppose  you  have  received  a  statement  showing 
departmental  expenses,  or  a  statement  of  output  in  which 
an  item  shows  lower  than  your  expectations  or  the  average. 
You  see  a  condition  that,  had  you  known  it  was  happening, 
you  could  have  done  something  to  correct,  but  all  you  can  do 
now  is  to  investigate  and  make  such  changes  as  your  judg- 
ment dictates. 

After  you  have  received  an  explanation,  censured  your  man 
or  perhaps  replaced  him,  what  guarantee  have  you  that  you 
will  not  look  at  an  even  worse  condition  next  month?  The 
only  guarantee  you  have  is  your  confidence  in  the  man  in 
charge.  This  confidence  I  do  not  for  an  instant  depreciate, 
because  it  is  your  mainstay  with  the  most  perfect  system,  but 
in  this  age  of  specializing  would  you  not  be  better  off  and 
would  not  the  individual  departmental  head  or  foreman  be 
better  off  if  you  were  to  supply  him  with  information  on 
expenses  or  where  he  stands  on  his  output,  or  other  details, 
that  is  "up  to  the  day  of  looking  at  it"  so  that  he  can  control 
the  situation  to  give  you  what  you  want? 

Can  this  be  done?  It  can  if  you  organize  to  do  it.  You 
must  assist  the  foreman  by  training  specialists  to  perform 
functions  that  are  at  present  part  of  his  duties,  better  than 

•Abstract   of  a   paper   read  before  the   Canadian    Railway   Club,   January 
13.  1920. 
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Fig.    2.      The    Master    Schedule 

to  30  days  each,  one  of  which  is  applied  to  each  engine  or 
car  as  the  work  demands.  The  locomotive  repair  schedules 
are  practically  all  based  on  one  18-day  schedule,  in  that  on  all 
engines  the  operations  for  the  first  five  days  and  the  last 
seven  days  are  practically  the  same,  the  time  between  being 
taken  up  by  the  department  having  the  excessive  or  special 
work  to  do. 

We  now  come  to  our  first  chart  which  is  called  a  master 
schedule.  The  master  schedule  forms,  shown  in  Fit;.  2,  liave 
listed  down  the  left  side  all  the  controlling  detail  operations 
or  parts  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  must  be  completed. 
At  the  top  of  the  vertical  columns  each  engine  or  car  number 
is  entered  as  it  is  taken  in  the  shop,  and  then  by  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  selected  schedule  the  date  it  is  required  completed 
or  delivered  is  entered  opposite  each  operation.  When  this  is 
done  the  second  form,  called  a  date  schedule,  is  made  out. 
This  is  identical  with  the  master  schedule  except  that  the 
days  of  the  month  instead  of  engine  or  car  numbers  are 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  columns  and  in  the  column  for  the 
date  as  entered  on  the  master  schedule  is  inserted  the  engine 
or  car  numbers  opp)osite  the  various  operations.  By  a  four 
color  code  exactly  what  has  happened  is  entered  on  both 
charts  every  day,  showing  whether  "on  time,"  "shop  late," 
"material  delivery  late,"  or  "drawings  late"  in  black,  green, 
red  or  yellow  respectively.  At  a  certain  time  the  schedulemen 
make  a  check  of  all  shops,  after  which  they  mark  up  the 
master  and  date  schedules.  Following  this  they  make  out 
from  the  date  schedule,  for  each  departmental  foreman,  a  list 
of  operations  due  completed  to-morrow  and  include  on  it,  es- 
pecially marked,  all  items  that  are  late.  This  daily  "order  of 
work"  sheet  is  delivered  to  each  foreman  the  night  before  the 
day  it  covers,  so  that  he  can  plan  his  work  to  cover  every 
item.  Incidental  to  this,  a  list  of  all  late  items  in  all  shops 
is  prepared  for  the  general  foreman  and  superintendent  in 
order  that  they  may  use  their  influence  to  prevent  further 
delays. 

We  thus  have  before  us  a  graphic  record  of  the  progress 
of  each  engine  or  car  showing  each  delay  as  it  occurs,  from 
which  weak  points  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  result  is  co- 
operative effort  because  each  department  realizes  that  the 
management  knows  what  is  going  on  and  can  measure  each 
man's  effort.  It  makes  it  unnecessary  for  foremen  to  leave 
their  shops  to  trace  material,  this  being  part  of  the  schedule- 
man's  duties.  When  extra  work  is  found  necessar}-,  thus 
setting  back  the  original  date  of  delivery,  the  change  is 
automatically  taken  care  of  b\'  the  production  department. 
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The    Date    Schedule 


The  net  result  is  a  shorter  number  of  days  in  the  shop  per 
unit,  the  time  between  jobs  is  reduced  and  costs  are  lowered. 

Locomotive   or   Passenger   Car   Repair   Costs 

It  is  important  that  we  know  certain  detail  costs  at  current 
periods.  Costs  do  the  shop  little  good  if  they  come  when  the 
job  is  completed.  The  method  used  is  suitable  for  all  classes 
of  work  where  average  costs  are  maintained  and  used  as  a 
base  for  expenditure.  It  is  not  recommended  in  this  form 
for  manufacturing  small  articles  or  a  quantity  product. 

Fig.  4  is  a  graphic  representation  of  current  locomotive 
repair  costs.  On  the  left  is  a  scale  of  dollars  large  enough 
to  cover  the  anticipated  range.  Each  vertical  column  is 
headed  with  the  engine  number;  the  date  it  came  in  the  shop 
and  the  class  of  repair  is  also  inserted  for  reference.  By 
arrangement  with  the  cost  department  these  daily  costs  are 
given  preference  and  are  supplied  the  second  day  after  they 


are  incurred  on  a  special  form  for  the  purpose,  and  on  the 
cost  chart  a  black  line  is  extended  daily  under  each  engine 
to  show  the  total  cost  to  date.  In  each  engine  cost  column  a, 
red  cross  line  is  drawn  at  a  point  opposite  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  job.  An  estimate  is  made  for  each  engine,  based 
on  an  average  in  the  case  of  straight  repairs,  as  soon  as  the 
inspection  is  complete.  Included  in  this  are  the  allowances 
necessary-  in  the  case  of  extra  or  special  repairs.  Now  when 
an  executive  looks  at  the  chart  he  notes  particularly  those 
engines  that  have  gone  past  the  red  mark  and  by  referring 
to  the  engine  master  schedule  he  sees  what  has  happened  and 
the  progress  of  that  particular  engine.  He  is  then  in  a  posi- 
tion tc  act  if  his  judgment  indicates  that  the  cost  is  abnormal. 
It  will  be  noted  that  short  thin  black  lines  extend  from 
each  engine  cost  line  at  more  or  less  irregular  intervals  with 
a  number  close  at  hand.  These  lines  are  to  indicate  the 
amount  added  each  day,  the  number  representing  the  date. 
We  can  thus  see  whether  the  labor  expended  has  been  irrec- 
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Fig.  4.     Chart  for   Recording  Current  Locomotive   Repair  Costs 

ular,  or  whether  it  is  a  steady  growth.  This  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  good  or  bad  organization  in  the  shops.  Great  use 
can  be  made  of  this  chart.  It  shows  poor  distribution  of 
labor  in  detail  and  enables  conditions  that  bring  al)out  high 
costs  to  be  analyzed  thoroughly  and  acted  on  before  the  ques- 
tion is  asked. 

Cost  of  Manufactured  Material 

It  is  desirable  to  know  the  efficiency  and  cost  of  each  order 
for  manufactured  material  up  to  date  during  its  progress 
through  the  shops.  The  method  described  is  used  by  manu- 
facturing concerns,  who  have  found  that  the  way  to  control 
costs  is  in  the  shop  while  the  job  is  in  progress,  and  it  is 
applicable  to  railroad  back  shop  manufacturing. 

It  consists  of  a  job  cost  sheet  which  is  kept  in  the  shop 
office.  These  sheets  are  kept  in  loose-leaf  book  form  and 
the  duties  of  the  cost  clerk  are  to  enter  in  the  proper  column, 
from  the  daily  time  cards,  the  costs  incurred  during  the 
previous  day.  By  noon  the  cost  of  each  order  up  to  the  previ- 
ous evening  should  be  entered.  On  each  sheet  is  detailed  the 
standard  method  of  doing  the  job  and  the  standard  time 
allowed  for  each  operation.  This  information  is  obtained 
from  the  production  department  which  develops  the  correct 
method,  working  with  the  shop  engineer  and  the  foreman 
of  the  department,  who  at  the  same  time  recommend  such 
special  jigs  and  tools  as  may  be  deemed  necessarj'.  When 
the  order  is  unusual  or  rare  enough  not  to  warrant  making 
standards  for  further  use,  a  summary  estimate  is  made  up 
for  each  operation  by  the  production  department  in  order  that 
a  daily  check  may  be  kept  on  the  job. 

The  duty  of  the  cost  clerk  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
foreman  or  the  party  concerned  when  the  cost  exceeds  the 
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allowance  up  to  the  point  in  its  progress  which  the  order  has 
reached.  The  foreman  is  thus  kept  posted  on  the  cost  of  each 
job  at  all  points  of  its  progress,  not  after  it  is  done  and  too 
late  for  him  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Major  Account  Expenditure 

Fig,  5  is  a  form  used  to  show  graphically  a  summary  of 
expenditures  on  major  accounts.  This  type  of  form  was 
developed  by  the  late  H.  L.  Gantt  and  used  effectively  to 
record  progress  of  airplane  and  munition  manufacture  in  his 
work  for  the  United  States  government  during  the  war. 

We  want  to  know  how  our  daily  expenditure  on  each 
account  compares  with  the  allowance  for  the  day,  also  how 
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Fig.  5.     Current  Summary  of  Major  Account  Expenditures 

our  total  expenditure  to  date  compares  with  the  total  allow- 
ance lo  date  on  each  account.  The  chart  contains  one  vertical 
column  for  each  day  of  the  month,  over  which  the  date  is 
inserted.  On  the  left  hand  side  the  name  of  each  account 
is  inserted.  We  then  calculate  the  allowance  for  each  work- 
ing day  of  the  month  and  enter  it  for  reference  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  chart.  The  distance  horizontally  between 
each  date  column  represents  100  per  cent  of  the  daily  allow- 
ance figure,  and  as  the  actual  expense  figures  are  received,  a 
line  is  extended  across  this  space  equal  to  the  amount  actually 
expended.  If  this  is  less  than  the  allowance  the  percentage 
of  this  line  will  not  cover  the  space,  if  more  than  the  ei11ow-» 
ance  an  extra  line  over  the  one  covering  the  space  shows  how 
much.  Directly  under  this  line  representing  the  daily  ex- 
penditure is  a  thicker  line  which  represents  summary  cost  to 
date.  This  line  is  merely  extended  daily  by  the  same  amount 
as  entered  under  the  daily  cost  column,  except  that  it  shows 
by  its  total  length  whether  the  account  is  over  or  under 
expended  to  date. 

While  this  sounds  somewhat  complex  it  really  is  extremely 
simple  in  operation  and  furnishes  a  complete  record  of  how 
much,  when  and  on  what  accounts  we  have  over  or  under 
expended.  The  chart  is  soon  readable  by  any  one  and  shows 
immediately  how  closely  instructions  are  being  attended  to. 
The  idea  is  one  of  vast  possibilities  aside  from  costs  where- 
ever  units  and  summary  data  is  required. 

Detail  Operation  Schedule 

Fig.  6  illustrates  a  method  used  -by  the  author  to  plan  the 
work  for  every  productive  man  and  machine  in  a  department. 
The  shop  control  board  contains  a  separate  slot  for  every 
man  or  machine,  the  identification  being  placed  down  the 
left  side.  As  each  order  is  received  by  the  production 
department  a  ticket  is  made  out  for  each  operation  equal  iiv 
length  to  the  time  allowed  for  the  operation.  The  tickets  are 
made  on  profile  paper  with  20  divisions  to  the  inch,  each 
division  representing  one  hour.     The  board  is  black  with 


vertical  white  lines  at  weekly  intervals.  In  the  t(^  slot  is 
located  the  date  strip,  showing  days  of  the  month  for  the 
period  covered  on  the  board.  All  the  work  for  the  shop  iS 
represented  on  the  board,  each  operation  being  located  in 
the  proper  slot.  When  material  is  available  each  operati(Hi 
from  the  first  to  the  last  is  located  in  its  respective  slot  at 
the  proper  date  so  that  time  between  operations  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  taking  into  account  also  the  continuity  of 
work  in  each  machine.  Simultaneously  with  the  making  of 
the  control  board  tickets  a  job  card  is  made  for  the  shop 
foreman's  office  board.  This  board  contains  a  cwnpartment 
for  each  man,  and  the  cards  are  arranged  to  correspond  with 
the  master  control  board  with  the  "next  job"  card  always  in 
front.  As  each  man  nears  completion  of  the  work  in  hand 
his  gang  boss  goes  to  the  board  and  takes  the  "next  job'' 
ticket,  and  gets  the  material  and  the  necessary  tooling  equip- 
ment to  the  machine.  The  card  stays  with  the  work  and 
then  goes  to  the  inspector,  who,  after  inspection,  passes  it  to 
the  cost  department.  This  system  plans  the  work  in  detail 
for  the  foreman.  It  shows  when  machines  are  overloaded, 
when  they  are  idle  due  to  breakdown,  man  absent  or  out  of 
work,  all  points  of  vital  interest  where  costs  and  delivery  are 
of  prime  importance. 

There  is  one  fundamental  principle  underlying  all  these 
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Advance 

methods.  In  every  case  a  standard  or  task  is  set  as  the 
object  to  be  attained  and  that  standard  is  set  at  the  beginning 
of  the  job.  All  the  methods  provide  a  means  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  standard  is  maintained  at  all  points  in 
the  progress  of  operation  up  to  the  completion  of  each  par- 
ticular task. 

Each  example  given  has  been  preceded  by  a  statement  as 
to  the  object  to  be  attained.  This  is  very  important  because 
the  multiplicity  of  details  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  will 
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often  lead  one  off  the  track  unless  the  purpose  is  kept  stead- 
fastly in  mind. 

It  should  \:t€  noted  that  while  all  this  looks  like  so  much 
clerical  and  accounting  work,  the  viewpoint  is  not  that  of  an 
accountant,  nor  could  it  be  handled  by  an  accountant;  it  is 
distinctly  a  management  engineering  proposition  for  an 
engineer. 

The  principles  outlined  have  been  adopted  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  the  creation  of  a  special 
department,  called  the  production  department,  attached  to 
the  chief  executive  of  Angus  shops.  It  is  distinctly  a  new 
department  for  railroad  shops  and  credit  must  be  given  to 
\V.  H.  Winterrowd,  chief  mechanical  engineer,  for  recognizing 
that  there  was  no  logical  reason  why  methods  of  successful 
business  institutions  should  not  be  incorporated  into  railroad 
shops.  To  the  best  of  the  author's  knowledge,  the  Angus 
shops  are  the  only  railroad  shops  on  the  continent  that  have 
such  a  department,  operating  as  a  separate  department  with 
the  full  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  supervising  staff, 
all  working  for  one  result.  All  foremen,  general  foreman,  and 
other  supervisors  realize  that  one  department,  acting  as  a  sort 
of  clearing  house  for  all  material,  can  render  better  service 
than  was  possible  when  they  each  had  to  chase  their  own 
material  from  shop  to  shop.  They  also  recognize  that  when 
a  certain  output  is  required,  the  special  department  can 
advise  what  operations  are  to  be  done  each  day,  can  advise 
on  all  items,  and  state  what  must  be  done  daily  so  that  the 
final  result  meets  the  requirements,  because  it  has  more 
complete  information  than  any  one  department  could  possibly 
have  or  get.  In  all  cases  the  basic  schedules  are  developed 
by  or  with  the  departmental  head  concerned  so  that  he  feels 
that  it  is  his  schedule  and  consequently  he  realizes  that  he  is 
being  actively  assisted  by  the  management. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
scheduling  system  requires  a  very  small  staff  to  operate,  as  in 
a  shop  employing  about  2,500  men,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  additional  men  are  required  -to  take  care  of  the  work 
created  by  the  system,  while  a  50  per  cent  increase  should 
be  obtained  in  ihe  output  of  the  shop  without  increasing 
the  supervision.  The  question  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
scheduling  system  should  piecework  be  discontinued  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Spidy,  who  said  that  the  schedule  system  in 
itself  is  entirely  independent  of  the  piecework  system.  Should 
piecework  be  discontinued  the  check  on  individual  operation 
obtained  by  the  piecework  foremen  would  be  discontinued, 
but  there  would  still  be  the  check  in  every  department  which 
is  made  by  the  production  staff  in  each  shop.  The  discon- 
tinuance of  piecework  would  probably  result  in  some  of  the 
piecework  staff  being  absorbed  into  the  supervision,  thus 
providing  extra  foremen  to  check  up  the  work  and  see  that  it 
is  performed.  Mr.  Spidy  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  shop 
without  piecework  requires  a  production  schedule  that  is 
more  extensive  than  one  operating  with  piecework,  because 
of  the  loss  of  the  check  on  the  work  of  the  individual  which 
is  obtained  with  the  piecework  system.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  schedule  system  and  the  piecework  system  is  that 
the  former  cuts  the  time  between  jobs  while  piecework  con- 
centrates on  the  job  itself. 

J.  Burns,  works  manager,  Angus  shops,  C.  P.  R.,  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  a  schedule  system  in  a  large  shop 
especially  where  equipment  is  being  built  and  large  quantities 
of  material  must  be  secured  and  routed  through  the  shop  in 
proper  sequence.  He  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
scheduling  system  where  the  same  shops  are  manufacturing 
parts  for  use  on  locomotives  and  cars  in  the  erecting  shop 
as  well  as  on  shop  orders  for  outside  points.  The  schedule 
determines  the  proper  preference  to  be  given  the  different 
classes  of  work  so  that  in  neither  case  will  delay  result 
through   failure  to  meet   conflicting  requirements. 


TRAM  FOR  DRIVING  WHEEL  TIRES 

BY  H.  L.  LINGO 

The  form  of  tram  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  great 
convenience  for  sizing  driving  wheel  tires  either  in  the  lathe 
or  on  the  boring  mill,  as  the  straight  prong  on  the  fixed 
head  gives  the  exact  size  to  turn  the  flange  when  the  tram 
is  set  to  the  tread  size.  There  is  no  chance  of  error,  and 
either  not  having  quite  enough  stock  to  make  a  proper  flange 
or  having  to  reduce  stock  with  the  throat  of  the  flange 
former,  which  is  a  difficult  job.  The  practice  of  finishing 
the  tread  of  the  tire  to  size,  then  drawing  the  tool  back  the 
required  distance  and  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  flange,  after 
which  the  flange  is  formed,  is  still  in  use  in  many  shops. 
This  can  be  changed  and,  on  a  boring  mill  with  two  tools 
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Construction   of  the   Tram   for   Driving   Wheei   Tires 

working  at  the  same  time,  where  it  is  known  just  what  the 
height  of  the  finished  flange  will  be,  it  can  be  roughed  out 
and  finished  with  one  head,  while  the  other  is  roughing 
down  the  tread. 

The  wedge  block  which  holds  the  movable  head  in  place 
is  nothing  new,  except  in  its  application  to  the  wheel  tram, 
where  it  replaces  the  familiar  set  screw  which  usually  was 
not  even  provided  with  a  shoe  to  keep  it  from  denting  the 
pipe,  and  after  it  was  in  use  for  a  while  required  all  the 
tools  most  of  the  railroad  machinists  use  at  present — ham- 
mers and  monkey  wrench— to  operate. 


Disk  and  Ball  Bearings. — Exhaustive  tests  of  disk  bear- 
ings and  ball  bearings  in  railway  service  are  being  carried 
out  in  Sweden.  Disk  bearings  have  been  used  in  one  of  the 
trucks  of  a  passenger  car  which  has  made  over  31,000  miles. 
The  car  weighs  36  tons,  the  weight  on  each  journal  being 
four  and  a  half  tons.  A  new  type  of  ball  bearing  has  been 
developed  for  railway  service  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
manufacturers,  bearings  of  this  type  have  withstood  a  pres- 
sure of  20  tons  during  a  number  of  revolutions,  correspond- 
ing to  more  than  30,000  miles. 

Ethylene  for  Cutting  and  Welding. — According  to  the 
Scientific  American,  comparative  tests  have  shown  that  ethy- 
lene is  a  good  substitute  for  acetylene  in  cutting  and  welding 
operations.  As  far  as  heat  of  combustion  is  concerned,  ethy- 
lene has  a  slightly  higher  co-efficient.  Moreover,  in  the  work- 
ing of  copper  it  has  been'  found  impossible  to  make  a  satis- 
factory' weld  with  acetylene,  because  of  the  formation  of  car- 
bon and  the  consequent  blistering  in  the  weld.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  ethylene.  In  addition  to  its  availability  for 
welding  copper,  the  ethylene  process  of  aluminum  welding 
and  lead  burning  makes  for  much  better  results  than  does 
the  use  of  acetylene.  Finally,  ethylene  has  been  found  to 
po.-sess  considerable  value  for  heating  and  lighting  and  is, 
therefore,   a  general  purpose  gas. 


J.  D.  Blount  Tries  a  Novel  Experiment 

The  S.  M.  p.  Knew  that  Tom  Brown  Was  a  Good 
Man   but  Also  that   Ashville    Needed    Waking  Up 
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BY  A.  N.  BUCKLEY 


WHEN  T.  B.  Shoan  entered  the  Old  Man's  office  he 
knew  instinctively  something  was  in  the  wind.  J.  D. 
Blount,  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Buffalo  &  North  Eastern,  sat  at  his  desk  gazing  out  of  the 
window  wrapped  in  thought,  oblivious  to  Shoan's  customary 
"Good  morning."  T.  B.  Shoan  busied  himself  arranging  the 
morning's  correspondence  for  Mr.  Blount's  perusal,  picked 
the  papers  from  the  outgoing  basket  and  attended  to  other 
routine  matters,  knowing  from  experience  that  "J.  D."  would 
speak  his  mind  in  due  time. 

As  he  turned  to  leave,  J.  D.  spoke.  "Shoan,  have  you 
noticed  how  the  B.  &  N.  E.  has  been  increasing  its  mainte- 
nance of  equipment  expenses,  especially  in  repair  costs,  at 
Ashville  shops?  Ashville  has  one  of  our  best  shop  super- 
intendents, Tom  Brown,  but  something  has  gone  wrong  lately. 
Output  has  fallen  and  costs  have  gone  way  up.  The  power 
to  be  maintained  at  Ashville  has  not  changed,  our  shop  facili- 


"Arrange  for  Brown  to  Spend  a  Week  at  the   D.  &  O.  Shops" 

ties  are  the  same,  and  while  the  increased  labor  costs  would 
cover  part  of  it,  the  combination  of  decreased  output  and 
increased  costs  demands  a  different  explanation.  Only  two 
things  can  account  for  the  condition — lack  of  proper  organ- 
ization and  insufficient  attention  to  improved  methods  and 
practices. 

"Organization,"  continued  J.  D.,  "is  absolutely  essential  to 
effective  working  of  every  plant.  Proper  organization  means 
more  than  smooth  co-ordinated  efforts  between  foremen  and 
the  shop  superintendent.  It  requires  developed  and  trained 
responsibility  and  the  fitting  of  understudies  for  everybody, 
from  the  shop  superintendent  to  the  errand  boy.  No  man  is 
big  enough  for  his  job  who  is  afraid  to  train  some  one  to  take 
his  place.  The  real  executive  is  not  necessarily  the  man  who 
knows  the  most,  but  the  man  who  can  command  the  services 
of  and  direct  the  efforts  of  men  more  capable  than  himself. 

"Efficient  operation  requires  the  continued  studf  of  better 
shop  practices,  intensive  utilization  of  facilities  and  the 
elimination  of  all  possible  lost  motion.    Effective  watching  of 


operation  demands  the  assistance  of  records  which  will  serve 
as  the  control  factors  of  the  shop  superintendent. 

"So  to  test  my  belief  as  to  the  underlying  causes  of 
Ashville's  conditions,  I  have  in  mind  a  novel  experiment. 
Arrange  to  have  Tom  Brown  leave  Wednesday  evening  to 
spend  a  week  at  the  Mountain  Dare  shops  of  the  D.  &  O., 
another  week  at  the  Johnston  shops  of  the  R.  &  P.,  and  a 
third  week  at  the  West  Brook  shops  of  the  N.  T.  C.  That 
gives  him  less  than  36  hours  to  get  away,  and  unless  he  has 
a  developed  organization  it  will  not  enable  him  to  completely 
plan  operations  during  his  absence.  Then  tell  him  on  his 
return  to  report  the  results  of  his  observations  as  applicable 
to  Ashville's  shop  improvement." 

When  Tom  Brown  received  the  Old  Man's  instructions  he 
was  dumbfounded.  Things  were  as  Blount  had  suspected. 
Brown  had  a  one-man  organization  —  and,  Bro\\Ti  was  that 
one  man.  Bill  Scott,  his  general  foreman,  had  often  tried  to 
assume  part  of  the  load  of  management,  but  Brown,  one  of 
the  old  school,  ever  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  had  resisted 
all  of  these  overtures.  Consequently  jie  was  at  a  loss  just 
what  to  do,  realizing  that  the  time  at  his  disposal  was  insuf- 
ficient to  instruct  his  organization  for  the  next  three  weeks' 
operation.  However,  he  knew  J.  D.  B.  well  enough  to  know 
that  nothing  short  of  implicit  following  of  orders  would  suf- 
fice, so  he  decided  to  trust  to  luck  and  Bill  Scott. 

Results  during  the  first  week  of  Brown's  absence  were  such 
as  were  to  be  expected.  Bill  Scott  worked  hard,  but  the  task 
of  assuming  both  Brown's  duties  and  his  own  served  as  a 
heavy  handicap.  No  understudies  were  available,  so  that  he 
was  unable  to  have  a  temporary  general  foreman.  Visitors 
were  slighted,  correspondence  attended  to  evenings,  reports 
checked  and  certified  at  the  expense  of  sleep  in  order  that 
shop  operation  might  be  pushed  during  working  hours,  a 
task  not  altogether  successfully  accomplished,  as  the  first 
week  showed  a  slump  in  output. 

Arriving  one  morning  long  before  seven,  he  heard  that  the 
Old  Man  had  come  in  on  No.  4  during  the  night  and  was 
already  somewhere  on  the  premises.  Apprehensive  of  trouble, 
he  hunted  up  the  Old  Man  and  found  him  wandering  through 
the  boiler  shop. 

After  a  cheery  exchange  of  greetings,  the  Old  Man  said: 
"Scott,  it  is  as  I  expected.  Brown  hasn't  a  thorough  organ- 
ization here,  and  while  I  know  you  have  worked  hard  it  is 
too  great  an  obstacle  to  overcome.  But  while  Brown  is 
observing  how  the  other  fellow  gets  results,  we  will  inaugurate 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  Ashville  organization  ready 
for  his  return.  Call  a  staff  meeting  after  work  this  after- 
noon." 

Promptly  at  four  o'clock  the  foremen  gathered  in  the  shop 
superintendent's  office,  where  the  Old  Man  told  them  the 
essentials  of  organization  and  the  need  for  understudies.  He 
then  told  each  to  select  a  competent  understudy  by  morning, 
and  he  and  Scott  would  complete  a  temporary  reorganization 
which  would  be  effective  until  Brown's  return.  And  further, 
to  insure  the  propei^^aining  of  understudies,  he  stated  that 
thereafter  each  understudy  would  be  required  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  man  for  whom  he  was  to  substitute  three  days 
each  month. 

That  evening  Blount  and  Scott  provided  for  the  morrow, 
arranging  to  have  Jack  Green,  machine  shop  foreman, 
assume  the  general  foreman's  duties;  George  White,  fitting 
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shop  foreman,  to  take  Jack's  place,  and  so  on,  filling  every 
position  with  a  foreman  or  a  mechanic  for  understudying.  Of 
course,  this  did  not  have  an  immediate  magical  effect  on 
restoring  shop  efficiency,  but  improved  operation  was  steadily 
noticeable. 

In  the  meantime  Brown  at  Mountain  Dare  was  beginning 
to  realize  the  Old  Man's  motive  in  sending  him  away.  The 
Mountain  Dare  shops  were  01  about  the  same  size  as  his  own 
and  similarly  equipped,  yet  the  average  output  was  three  to 
five  engines  a  month  greater  than  at  Ashville  and  the  costs 
lower.  Surprised  as  well  that  Welsh,  the  D.  &  O.  shop  super- 
intendent, should  have  so  much  time  to  spend  with  him,  he 
learned  that  Welsh  believed  firmly  in  organization  and  direc- 
tion of  shop  operation  with  control  charts. 

Brown  learned  that  instead  of  blindly  hunting  for  ob- 
stacles, Welsh  spent  hours  at  his  desk  carefully  studying 
results  from  these  records,  planning  his  campaigns  for  im- 


"and  that  organization  will  stand.  And  I  am  further  con- 
vinced that  when  I  or  the  general  foreman  notice  a  workman 
using  a  wrong  practice  or  doing  something  that  appears  wrong 
we  should  hunt  up  the  foreman  instead  of  correcting  the 
man.  Then  if  the  foreman  is  wrongly  informed  he  can  be 
set  right,  without  the  man  learning  of  his  ignorance.  At  the 
same  time  it  prevents  misunderstandings  and  needless  inter- 
ference when  some  deviation  from  usual  practice  is  required. 
A  shop  spirit  is  built  up,  increased  respect  of  the  workman 
for  his  foreman  insured,  and  responsibility  absolutely  ficed 
on  each  man,  all  of  which  results  in  bettering  output. 

"But  I  found  out  that  organization  not  only  helps  to  ki  ep 
things  running  smoothly,  but  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  control  things  if  I  have  the  proper  records.  I  am  going 
to  have  started  immediately  control  charts  showing  monthly 
comparisons  of  man-hours  per  locomotive  repaired  and  man- 
hours  per  1,000-lb.  tractive  effort.  In  addition,  in  order 
that  I  can  properly  read  these  figures,  I  am  also  going  to  add 
a  sheet  showing  the  number  of  heavy  operations  each  month, 
as  for  instance,  new  driving  boxes,  new  cylinders  applied, 
side  sheets,  fireboxes,  flues  repaired,  etc.,  and  the  number  of 
man-hours  for  the  standard  unit,  so  that  the  approximate 
effect  in  man-hours  on  the  month's  output  by  these  operations 
can  be  readily  figured.  Then,  instead  of  blindly  hunting 
through  the  shop  for  obstacles  and  points  for  improvement, 
I  can  effectively  plan  and  direct  operations  from  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on." 

The  Old  Man  was  intensely  interested  to  see  how  Brown 
had  grasped  the  situation  during  his  three  weeks'  absence 
and  placed  his  finger  on  one  of  the  vital  needs  for  the  better- 
ment of  Ashville's  operation.  In  fact,  he  had  not  only  appre- 
ciated Blount's  view  on  organization,  but  he  had  already 


He   Was   Surprised    that   Welsh    Had    So    Much   Time  to   Spend 

With    Him 


provement  from  their  indications  and  depending  upon  the 
ability  and  training  of  his  organization  to  accomplish  results. 

The  days  passed  swiftly  for  BrovMi,  and  he  eagerly  went 
into  erecting  shop,  boiler  shop,  blacksmith  shop  and  machine 
shop  practices  and  operations.  Unhampered  by  details  of 
shop  operation,  free  to  investigate  in  any  direction,  and  alert 
with  the  new-found  consciousness  of  the  rut  in  which  he  and 
Ashville  had  been  traveling,  he  found  the  days  far  too  short. 
Aroused  by  the  developing  realization  of  possibilities  for 
improvement  at  Ashville,  he  observed,  studied,  asked  ques- 
tions during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening,  when  not  joined 
at  the  hotel  by  the  shop  superintendent  or  some  foreman,  spent 
hours  planning  applications  in  his  own  shop  of  what  he 
found  the  other  fellow  doing. 

Time  slipped  by  and  Brown  returned  to  Ashville,  keener 
from  contact  with  other  minds,  more  dissatisfied  with  results 
than  before,  but  fortified  by  his  observations,  with  valuable 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

Entering  his  office  the  morning  of  his  return,  he  found  the 
Old  Main  waiting  for  him,  with  his  chief  clerk.  The  Old 
Man  greeted  him  cordially  and  said,  "Tom,  I  was  so  anxious 
to  learn  of  your  visit  that  I  decided  to  run  up  and  talk  with 
you  instead  of  waiting  for  your  written  report.  But  first  I 
want  to  tell  you  of  the  temporary  organization  we  have  ef- 
fected." 

"That's  right,"  said  Brown  after  listening  to  the  Old  Man, 


We   Can    Use   Our    Gap    Grinder   for   Cranl<    Pins 

indicated  how  he  was  going  to  make  the  organization  work 
for  and  serve  him. 

Continuing,  Brown  said:  "You  remember  whenever  you 
tried  to  get  me  to  install  a  scheduling  system  I  always  replied 
that  I  could  keep  things  lined  up,  and  by  weekly  meetings 
with  the  foremen,  together  with  daily  contact,  we  could  accom- 
plish all  that  a  schedule  system  would,  and  that  we  didn't 
need  any  of  these  paper  systems  to  run  Ashville. 

"Well,  from  now  on  Ashville  is  going  to  have  a  schedule 
system.  Why,  I'd  as  soon  run  a  ship  without  a  rudder  as 
this  shop  without  a  schedule  system.  The  control  charts  will 
give  me  a  general  hold  on  the  shop,  but  the  schedule  system 
will  give  me  the  touch  with  details  that  I  need.  It  will  show 
me  the  weak  spots  and  the  delays,  so  that  I  can  employ  my 
time  just  where  it  is  needed.  It  is  the  man  that  is  falling 
down,  it  is  the  overloaded  department  that  I  am  concerned 
with,  not  the  man  that  is  up-to-date.  And  my  daily  delay 
sheet  will  give  me  just  this  information.  Then  I  can  investi- 
gate the  cause  and  apply  the  remedy. 
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•'Then  another  of  my  stock  arguments  was  that  quality  of 
output  would  be  slighted  to  meet  the  schedule,  big  jobs  dis- 
covered after  an  engine  was  shopped  would  be  patched  in- 
stead of  the  part  renewed  if  it  would  result  in  a  fall-down  on 
schedule.  The  answer  to  that  is  a  boiler  and  machinery 
inspector  reporting  directly  to  me  and  not  responsible  even 
to  the  general  foreman.  These  inspectors  will  go  over  the 
engine  not  only  before  it  is  shopped,  but  while  it  is  under- 
going repairs.  Being  responsible  solely  for  inspection  and 
familiar  with  inspection  limits,  they  should  be  consulted  by 
a  foreman  before  a  new  part  is  ordered,  instead  of  repairing 
the  old  part.  By  holding  them  responsible  for  quality  of 
output  and  in  no  way  for  quantity,  quality  will  be  main- 
tained and  where  necessary  the  schedule  corrected  if  some- 
thing unexpected  is  found. 

"And  we're  not  going  to  stop  with  starting  an  organization, 
but  we're  going  to  wake  up  in  the  use  of  our  shop  facilities. 
.\side  from  some  rearrangements  required  to  give  better  shop 
movement  for  material,  our  big  drive  is  going  to  be  in  getting 
all  we  can  from  our  machines  by  using  them  for  what  they 
are  best  suited,  by  getting  all  we  can  in  speed  and  feed  and 
by  using  jigs  and  fixtures.  ^ 

"The  first  place  we  are  going  to  start  is  with  our  gap 
grinder.    This  is  used  only  for  grinding  piston  rods  and  valve 


stems  and  stands  idle  over  half  the  time.  While  larger  than 
needed,  we  can  use  it  to  grind  the  bearing  on  all  our  crank 
pins,  reducing  the  overtime  on  our  crank  pin  lathe,  due  to 
inability  to  rough  and  finish  all  the  pins  required.  We  can 
also  use  it,  with  ample  steady  rests,  for  truing  up  worn  air 
pump  piston  rods,  and  if  we  still  have  time  available,  will 
consider  grinding  journals  of  new  driving  axles.  In  fact, 
Ashville  expects  to  begin  giving  results." 

Brown  was  so  deeply  interested  that  more  than  two  hours 
elapsed  while  he  recited  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.  J.  D.  Blount  listened  intently,  inter- 
rupting only  occasionally  to  ask  a  question  or  grunt  an  assent. 
As  Brown  concluded  he  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Tom,  what 
I  told  Shoan  was  right.  It  was  only  organization  and  meth- 
ods that  were  wrong  with  Ashville.  The  personnel  is  here, 
but  it  has  lacked  direction.  And  you  have  proved  to  me  that 
to  keep  alive  we  must  get  in  touch  with  the  other  fellow." 

Then,  turning  to  Shoan,  he  continued:  "Shoan,  we  will 
require,  as  a  test  of  organization  and  the  ability  of  the 
executive  to  put  himself  into  the  organizaticm  as  well  as 
furnishing  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  a  shop  rut,  that 
each  shop  superintendent  of  the  B.  &  N.  E.  take  two  or  three 
weeks  each  year  visiting  other  shops.  Arrange  to  have  Davis 
of  Corning  follow  Brown's  route  next  week." 


The  National  Agreement  with  the  Shopmen* 

Securing    Co-operation   from   the   Workmen; 
Apprentices;    Stabilizing    Working    Conditions 

BY  FRANK  McMANAMY 

Manager,  Department  of  Equipment,  DivUion  o{  Liquidation  Claim*,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 


THE  two  real  difficulties  in  connection  with  private  op- 
eration of  railroads  immediately  prior  to  the  time  the 
railroads  were  taken  over  by  the  government  were  labor 
conditions  and  financial  conditions  which  I  have  stated  I  be- 
lieve in  the  order  of  their  importance;  because  the  govern- 
.ment  could  at  any  time  relieve  the  financial  conditions,  but 
it  could  not  so  readily  relieve  the  labor  conditions;  and  after 
all  railroads  or  any  other  industry  are  operated  by  men. 

It  is  simply  restating  an  acknowledged  fact  to  say  that 
the  labor  situation  was  extremely  serious  in  the  latter  part  of 
1917,  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  Large  numbers  of  men 
had  been  drawn  from  the  railroads  for  military  purposes, 
making  a  serious  shortage  of  skilled  men  in  the  railroad 
business.  Because  of  the  failure  of  the  railroads  themselves 
during  a  long  period  of  years  to  take  necessary  steps  to  train 
mechanics  by  maintaining  a  full  quota  of  apprentices,  there 
was  no  available  source  of  supply  and  no  large  number  of 
apprentices  which  could  in  an  emergency  be  drawn  on  to  do 
mechanics'  work.  There  was  also  a  widespread  distrust  on 
the  part  of  railroad  labor  of  the  motives  behind  any  attempt 
to  increase  working  hours  or  in  any  other  way  to  modify 
the  working  agreements  which  had  been  obtained  by  railroad 
employees  after  years  of  negotiation  and  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  by  numerous  strikes  which 
were  disastrous  alike  to  employer  and  employees.  The  or- 
ganizations looked  with  a  suspicion  on  any  request  to  waive 
any  of  the  privileges  thus  gained  and  feared  that  the  national 
emergency  would  be  taken  advantage  of  to  take  away  from 
them  some  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  their  organizations. 

There  was  no  supply  of  men  to  draw  from  to  meet  this 
emergency  and  the  situation  could  only  be  met  by  co-operat- 

•Part  of  an  address  before  the  Western  Railway  Club,  Chicago,  March 
15.  1920. 


ing  with  labor  in  a  fair  and  open  manner  and  b}  obtaining 
their  consent  to  the  temporary  waiving  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  their  agreements.  They  could  never  have  been  ac- 
complished by  individual  carriers,  because  there  could  be 
no  assurance  given  which  would  be  satisfactor}-  to  the  em- 
ployees that  once  these  privileges  were  given  up  they  would 
ever  l)e  restored.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  l)e  conclusive  that 
at  this  period  ho  other  agency  except  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment could  have  effectually  handled  the  labor  situation 
as  it  existed  at  that  time. 

The  first  national  agreement  covering  all  railroad  shop- 
men is  represented  by  Director  General  McAdoo's  letter  of 
February  14,  1918,  to  A.  O.  Wharton,  president  of  the  Rail- 
way Employees'  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  which  an  understanding  with  shopmen  was  reached 
whereby  certain  privileges  long  enjoyed  by  them  and  covered 
by  many  agreements  with  railroads  were  temporarily  waived 
on  the  assurance  of  the  Railroad  Administration  that  the 
agreements  in  full  would  be  restored  and  observed  as  soon 
as  the  condition  of  locomotives  and  cars  would  justify  it; 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  the  representatives  of  the  shopmen  to 
state  that  when  this  matter  was  presented  to  them  an  under- 
standing was  promptly  reached  by  which  they  waived  privi- 
leges obtained  through  years  of  negotiation,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  that  their  agreements  would 
be  protected;  and  that  letter  constituted  the  working  basis 
between  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  shop  employees 
from  the  day  it  was  issued  up  to  the  date  of  the  signing  of 
the  national  agreement;  and  from  that  moment  that  letter 
became  effective  and  the  working  conditions  were  regulated 
in  accordance  therewith,  a  constant  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  motive  power  and  cars  became  apparent. 

Many  changes  have  been  brought  about  by  the  war.  none 
of  which  are  more  far-reaching  or  important  than  the  changes 
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in  the  condition  of  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  labor,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  employer  in  the  future  who  expects  har- 
mony, efficiency  and  co-operation  from  his  employees  must 
devote  at  least  as  much  thought  to  the  selection,  training  and 
treatment  of  his  employees  as  he  gives  to  the  erection  of  his 
shops  or  factories  and  the  installation  of  the  equipment.  In 
other  words,  if  we  are  to  have  a  complete,  smooth- working, 
efficient  machine,  which  includes  employees  as  well  as  ma- 
chinery, as  much  time  and  thought  must  be  given  to  the  study 
of  W'hat  might  be  termed  ''humanics"  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  employees  as  we  give  to  the  study  of  mechanics 
in  connection  with  the  erection  or  operation  of  the  plant. 

Suggestions  by  Workmen 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  in  practically  every  human 
activity  increased  opportunity  for  a  common  understanding 
has  been  productive  of  favorable  results;  therefore,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  just  why  the  average  railroad  shops  is 
behind  industrial  establishments  in  the  matter  of  having  a 
method  for  obtaining  from  their  employees  co-operation  and 
advice  relating  to  shop  methods  and  conditions. 

The  director  general  observed  and  recognized  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  having  sympathetic  understanding 
and  co-operation  between  the  employees  and  the  officials,  and 
tried  to  work  out  and  have  put  in  effect  a  system  which  would 
insure  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  and  give  to  the  man- 
agement the  full  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  workmen  and  their  suggestions  as  to  improvements  in 
methods  to  bring  about  increased  efficiency.  Several  months 
ago  he  suggested  to  the  regional  directors  the  advisability  of 
arranging  for  employees  through  their  regular  organizations 
to  select  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  with  the 
local  officials  questions  affecting  matters  relating  to  shop 
operation  and  output. 

The  plan  under  which  this  suggestion  was  to  be  carried 
out  was  ^y  regular  meetings  between  the  local  officials  and 
the  conunittee  selected  from  the  shopmen  to  discuss  with  the 
utmost  frankness  all  questions  involving  the  planning  and 
the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  inviting  suggestions  from  the 
committee  and  endeavoring  to  give  full  weight  to  all  of  these 
suggestions  that  might  be  meritorious.  It.  of  course,  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  these  meetings  were  not  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  grievances,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  that  such  matters  must  not  even  be  discussed.  The  fol- 
lowing illustrations  were  given  of  subjects  which  were  con- 
sidered as  probably  suitable  for  such  discussions: 

1.  Co-operation  between  departments. 

2.  Proper  storage  and  care  of  material. 

3.  Distribution  of  material. 

4.  Tool  equipment  and  distribution  of  hand  tools. 

5.  Grouping  of  machine  tools. 

6.  Machine  operation  and  crane  service. 

7.  Scheduling  work  through  shops. 

8.  Better  classification  of  freight  car  repairs  and  whether 
certain  work  can  be  more  economically  done. 

9.  Improved  methods  of  making  repairs. 

10.  Method  of  handling  and  disposition  of  scrap. 

11.  Inspection  of  scrap  and  reclamation  of  usable  material. 

12.  Condition  of  shops  and  shop  grounds. 

The  above  was  not  given  as  a  complete  list  of  the  subjects 
which  might  properly  be  discussed,  but  simply  as  a  general 
outline  of  matters  on  -  which  a  discussion  would  no  doubt 
prove  beneficial.  The  plan  contemplated  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  crafts,  except  in  the  larger  shops  where  the 
representation  could  l)e  increased  as  might  be  found  desir- 
able. The  ranking  mechanical  department  official  at  the 
shop  in  question  should  preside,  all  others  attending  the  meet- 
ing to  be  on  exactly  the  same  l^asis  so  far  as  the  discussion 
of  the  matters  presented  was  concerned.  In  order  to  have  a 
free  discussion  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  have  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  and  the  junior  officials  ex- 


press their  opinions  first.  Otherwise  a  free  discussion  would 
not  be  possible,  because  in  some  instances  men  might  hesitate 
to  express  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  the  ranking  officials. 
Owing  to  lack  of  time  this  plan  was  nexer  put  into  com- 
plete operation,  but  was  submitted  to  the  federal  managers 
and  many  expressions  of  approval  were  received.  Similar 
plans  are  now  in  operation  in  many  industrial  establishments 
and  have  proven  to  be  ver>'  beneficial. 

Advantages  of  National  Agreement         ■     , 

National  agreements  cannot  be  made  in  all  lines  of  indus- 
try, but  the  transportation  industry  is  essentially  a  national 
one.  The  work  of  conducting  it  is  substantially  the  same  in 
Maine  and  California,  in  Montana  and  Texas. 

Equipment  to  a  large  extent  has  been  standardized,  partly 
by  the  different  associations  of  railroad  officials,  partly  by 
law,  and  partly  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  Standard 
transportation  rules  have  been  adopted  by  practically  every 
railroad  in  the  country.  The  interchange  of  freight  cars  is 
complete.  Tickets  and  bills  of  lading  are  practically  uni- 
form; and  with  the  consolidation  of  ticket  offices  throughout 
the  country,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, the  practices  in  this  respect  became  almost  as  nearly 
standard  as  in  United  States  post  offices.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  not  only  idle  but  illogical  to  think  of  keeping  the 
man-power  which  operates  the  railroads  separate  and  work- 
ing for  different  rates  of  pay  on  different  railroads  and  under 
different  working  conditions. 

Among  the  principal  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  na- 
tional agreement  is  the  stabilization  of  shop  organizations 
and  the  elimination  of  what  had  become  almost  an  institution 
in  connection  with  railroad  shop  labor;  that  is,  the  "boomer" 
mechanic,  who  was  continually  moving  from  place  to  place 
in  search  of  conditions  more  to  his  liking.  Everyone  will 
admit  that  the  ideal  shop  organization  is  a  force  of  what  has 
by  the  boomer  been  termed  "home  guards,"  who  select  rail- 
road work  shop  as  their  permanent  occupation  and  who  wish 
to  establish  themselves  permanently  at  the  point  where  they 
are  employed,  own  their  homes,  take  a  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  community,  cultivate  a  circle  of  friends,  edu- 
cate their  children,  and  in  general  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
exercise  the  duties  which  are  supposed  to  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  average  American  citizen,  tjnder  such  conditions  men 
become  familiar  with  the  work  required  of  them,  study  the 
details  of  the  particular  equipment  which  they  are  required 
to  handle  and  the  peculiar  conditions  which  they  are  required 
to  meet,  take  an  interest  in  the  general  operation  of  the  rail- 
road, and  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  organization  which 
is  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  any  property. 

A  national  agreement  insuring  equal  privileges  to  men  at 
all  points  on  all  lines  will  help  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  have  on  one  rail- 
road certain  favorable  conditions  of  employment  which  do 
not  exist  on  other  railroads  it  will  necessarily  cause  men  on 
a  large  number  of  railroads  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  work- 
ing conditions  and  to  constantly,  and  we  may  as  well  say 
properly,  strive  for  an  improvement  of  their  own  conditions 
to  compare  with  those  on  the  neighboring  line.  This  affects 
efficiency  in  many  ways.  It  not  only  results  in  a  constantly 
changing  force  of  mechanics,  which  is  hurtful,  but  it  is  also 
fatal  to  that  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  employer's  interest  with- 
out which  no  railroad  can  be  efficiently  operated. 

A  national  agreement  with  railroad  .shopmen  brings  stabil- 
ity to  the  railroad  organization,  and  by  virtue  of  the  large 
number  of  men  covered  by  it  acts  as  an  insurance  against 
local  disputes  in  the  same  way  that  life  insurance  or  fire 
insurance  protects  the  individual  by  distributing  the  losses 
over  a  large  number  of  those  participating  in  it. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  the  individual  at  a  local  point  to 
become  so  dissatisfied  with  certain  working  conditions,  which 
are  in  no  way  general  and  which  can  be  readilv  remedied  I'V 
a  reasonable  application  of  the  agreement,  that  thev  will  sjo 
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on  strike  to  remedy  conditions  which  could  be  much  better 
handled  in  another  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  such 
local  strikes  are  not  desired  by  the  organizations  of  the 
employees  any  more  than  they  are  by  the  railroads,  and  while 
we  have,  during  the  period  of  federal  control,  had  more  than 
200  of  such  local  strikes,  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  national  organizations,  and  these  organiza- 
tions have  always  been  helpful  in  restoring  normal  conditions. 

The  Apprenticeship  Question 

One  of  the  conditions  which  we  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  national  agreement  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the 
arguments  which  are  used  by  one  side  or  the  other  to  any 
controversy  are  often  based  on  the  wildest  kind  of  a  guess, 
for  the  reason  that  no  one  has  ever  developed  the  facts.  I 
refer  to  the  apprenticeship  rules  in  the  national  agreement. 
The  employees  have  for  years  favored  regulating  the  number 
of  mechanics  by  regulating  the  number  of  apprentices,  with 
the  purpose  in  mind  of  avoiding  an  over-supply  of  mechanics 
with  its  resultant  effect  upon  the  rates  of  pay.  The  employ- 
ers have  opposed  this  plan  of  the  employees  because  they 
believed  it  was  unfairly  restricting  the  number  of  mechanics 
which  were  being  trained  and  was  reducing  the  supply  of 
mechanics  to  an  extent  which  made  successful  shop  operation 
difficult. 

The  ratio  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  employees  and 
the  officials  on  many  railroads  of  five  to  one  was  held  by  the 
employers  to  be  too  low,  and  it  was  urged  that  this  ratio 
would  not  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  mechanics.  In  nego- 
tiating the  national  agreement  we  felt  justified  in  accepting 
the  fact  that  such  agreements  were  satisfactorily  meeting 
conditions  on  a  large  percentage  of  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try as  evidence  that  the  ratio  was  reasonable  j-  therefore,  the 
ratio  of  one  apprentice  to  five  mechanics  was  incorporated  in 
the  national  agreement. 

In  order  to  bring  out  as  nearly  as  possible  just  what  this 
would  mean,  I  immediately  started  in  to  develop  the  actual 
conditions  which  existed  and  to  see  how  nearly  we  were  in 
fact  working  to  the  ratio  which  was  set  forth  as  the  proper 
one.  A  complete  check  of  all  the  railroads  in  federal  opera- 
tion showed  that  we  had  in  service  17,268  apprentices,  while 
under  the  ratio  provided  in  the  national  agreement  we  were 
entitled  to  64,182. 

In  the  Eastern  region  the  ratio  of  mechanics  to  apprentices 
was  21.40;  in  the  Allegheny  region,  30.95;  in  the  Pocahon- 
tas region,  14.18;  in  the  Southern  region,  13.48;  in  the  Cen- 
tral Western  region,  12.75;  in  the  Northwestern,  22.44;  and 
in  the  Southwestern,  11.89,  making  an  average  for  the  coun- 
try of  18.58  mechanics  for  each  apprentice. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  opposition  to  this  rule  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  absence  of  complete  and  accurate 
information  concerning  existing  conditions.  We  were  in- 
formed by  many  railroads  that  the  reason  the  number  of 
apprentices  was  so  extremely  small  was  because  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  more.  ■  If  that  is  true  it  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  illogical  to  dispute  with  the  employees  over  the  proper 
ratio  and  to  blame  the  shortage  of  mechanics  on  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  working  agreements.  Our  investiga- 
tions, I  think,  show  without  doubt  that  the  ratio  of  appren- 
tices provided  for  in  the  national  agreement  is  reasonable  and 
fair,  and  that  it  will  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled 
mechanics  if  it  is  consistently  followed. 

Based  on  Former  Agreements 

There  is  nothing  freakish  about  the  present  national  agree- 
ment with  shopmen,  and  it  was  not,  as  some  have  assumed, 
adopted  without  the  most  careful  and  thorough  discussion  and 
consideration.  It  is  based  on  the  agreements  which  were  in 
effect  on  a  large  percentage  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
and  which  had  proved  to  be  practicable  and  workable.  It 
was  discussed  for  approximately  four  months  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee   representing   the   different   regional   directors   and    a 


committee  representing  the  various  national  or  international 
shopmen's  organizations.  The  rules  which  were  agreed  to  at 
these  conferences  and  those  on  which  no  agreement  could  be 
reached  were  then  referred  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages 
and  Working  Conditions,  where  both  sides  presented  argu- 
ments, and  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  this  board  for 
approximately  four  months.  The  wage  board  failing  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  the  national  agreement,  it  was  then 
turned  over  to  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Division  of 
Labor,  the  agreement  in  its  present  form  was  negotiated  and 
submitted  to  the  director  general,  who  approved  it  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  to  become  effective  October  20,  1919. 

It  is  true  this  agreement  does  not  cover  every  difference  of 
opinion  which  may  arise  between  local  officials  and  local 
committees  or  between  general  ofiicials  and  general  commit- 
tees, and  it  was  not  expected  to.  It  does,  however,  provide  a 
sound  basis  upon  which  to  handle  such  differences  if  it  is 
accepted  by  both  sides  with  a  sympathetic  purpose  to  carry 
out  the  ver>'  obvious  intent  of  the  different  rules. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  received  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,500  requests  for  information  concerning  the  application  of 
the  various  rules,  which  has  practically  all  been  furnished. 
Some  of  the  questions  presented  are  of  a  character  which  can- 
not possibly  be  covered  by  any  national  agreement  or  by  any 
interpretation  of  an  agreement,  but  are  local  matters  which 
can  only  be  handled  with  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 

Rules  35  and  36  are  worthy  of  special  mention  because 
they  provide  means  for  settling  all  grievances  which  may 
arise.  Rule  36  also  contains  the  following  provision  for 
avoiding  strikes  which  were  never  before  contained  in  a 
working  agreement:  "Prior  to  the  assertion  of  grievances  as 
herein  provided,  and  while  questions  of  grievances  are  pend- 
ing, there  will  neither  be  a  shut  down  by  the  employer  nor  a 
suspension  of  work  by  the  employee." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  provision  will  entirely 
prevent  either  of  the  evils  it  is  aimed  at  any  more  than  the 
command,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,''  has  made  all  men  honest, 
but  it  points  the  way  to  a  better  method  of  handling  disputes 
and  provides  a  working  basis  on  which  to  adjust  them. 

The  special  rules  of  each  craft  which  set  forth  the  qualifi- 
cations of  mechanics  will  provide  a  better  organization  than 
the  plan  of  training  specialists  who  can  do  but  one  thing, 
which  perhaps  through  necessity  was  followed  in  many  shops, 
as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  supply  of  all-around 
mechanics  was  invariably  less  than  the  demand. 

The  agreement  properly  applied  will  stabilize  working 
conditions,  remove  causes  for  disputes  and  provide  means  for 
settling  them,  enable  you  to  build  up  permanent  forces,  and 
provide  through  the  apprenticeship  system  for  an  adequate ' 
supply  of  mechanics  to  successfully  and  efficiently  operate 
railroad  shops,  and  this  is  all  it  was  intended  to  do. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  McManamy's  address  was  something 
of  a  disappointment,  considering  the  large  attendance  at  the 
meeting.  Summed  up,  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  the 
men  were  working  at  a  low  rate  of  efficiency  and  that  there 
was  not  the  incentive  that  there  should  be  to  encourage  them 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  An  instance  was  cited  where 
the  man-hours  per  engine  for  general  repairs  had  increased 
from  an  average  of  about  6,200  in  1917  to  8,000  in  1919. 

Several  speakers  commented  on  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  classification  of  men  of  little  or  no  training  or  ability  as 
full  mechanics.     All-around  mechanics  must  be  developed. 

Stabilizing  the  working  conditions  should  do  much  to  pre- 
vent the  shifting  of  men  from  one  road  to  another,  althc^gh 
this  has  thus  far  not  been  entirely  eliminated. 

The  routing  or  schedule  system  has  helped  to  offset  the 
loss  in  efficiency  caused  by  the  cutting  out  of  piecework. 

The  roads  generally  are  not  doing  what  they  should  in 
connection  with  the  training  of  apprentices. 


The  Methods  Used  in  Heat  Treating  Steel 


Concise  Statement  of  Salient  Points,  the  Knowledge 
of  Which    is   Essential  for  Correct   Practice 


THE  modern  practice  of  the  heat  treatment  of  steel  has 
become  so  complex,  involving  as  it  does  a  very  definite 
knowledge  of  the  thermal  changes  occurring  in  the 
metal  as  it  is  heated  or  cooled,  i.  e.,  the  critical  transforma- 
tions, the  initial  microstructure  of  the  metal  and  the  structural 
changes  which  may  be  effected  by  various  treatments,  correct 
methods  of  heating  and  cooling,  the  modifications  of  practice 
induced  by  the  introduction  of  various  alloying  elements, 
etc.,  that  even  an  elementary  discussion  of  the  subject  becomes 
involved  and  complex.  Below  are  listed  a  few  of  the  salient 
points  in  the  various  fields  of  the  heat  treatment  of  steel,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
proper  handling  of  material  in  these  operations. 

Steel  is  essentially  an  alloy  of  iron  and  carbon,  disregard- 
ing for  the  moment  alloys  which  are  added  to  impart  certain 
properties.  The  carbon  is  present  as  a  definite  compound 
witli  a  certain  amount  of  the  iron,  i.  e.,  Fe^C,  called  cemen- 
tite;  it  is  the  condition  of  this  cementite  which  governs  the 
physical  properties  of  the  steel. 

In  the  stable  state,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  this  cemen- 
tite is  separated  (precipitated)  from  the  ferrite,  as  the  iron 
is  called,  and  can  be  recognized  under  the  microscope  as  a 
separate  structural  constituent, 
the    steel    is    heated,    the 


If 

carbide  passes  into  solution  in 
a  certain  amount  of  the  iron 
at  a  temperature  of  about  725 
deg.  Cent.  (1327  deg.  F.) 
represented  by  the  line  PK  in 
the  diagram.  As  the  temper- 
ature is  raised,  this  solution  gradually  absorbs  the  remaining 
ferrite,  until  the  respective  temperature  or  the  line  GOS  is 
reached.  dei)ending  on  the  carl)on  content,  when  the  whole 
will  be  a  single  solid  solution.^  Steel  in  such  condition  pre- 
served down  to  room  temperature  would  show  but  one  con- 
stituent under  the  microscope.  The  solid  solution  which  is 
preserved  by  ven*-  rapid  cooling,  is  much  harder  at  room 
temperature  than  the  separated  condition,  which  is  readily 
obtained  by  annealing.  Intermediate  states  are  obtained  by 
var\ing  the  speed  of  cooling  from  the  high  temperatures  and 
also  by  slight  re-heating  of  a  rapidly  cooled  .specimen.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  carbide  passes  into  solution  may 
be  detected  with  a  pyrometer,  because  of  the  absorption  of 
heat  when  the  change  takes  place.  The  temperature  range  in 
which  this  change  takes  place  is  called  the  critical  range  of 
the  steel. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  steel  can  often  be  judged 
from  the  "grain,"  which  in  works'  practice  is  seen  in  the 
fracture,  and  in  the  laboratory-  may  be  seen  in  the  micro- 
structure.  In  general,  coarse  grain  is  taken  to  indicate  weak- 
ness and  brittleness,  while  fine  grain  would  indicate  strength 
and  toughness.  Coarse  grain  is  produced  by  long  heating  at 
high  temperatures,  and  by  passing  through  the  critical  range 
slowly  in  cooling.  Fine  grain  is  found  in  samples  heated  to 
but  slightly  above  the  critical  range  and  cooled  more  or  less 
rapidly.  Very  coarse  grain  may  be  reduced  by  forging,  and 
by  cold  work  followed  by  annealing. 

Any  of  the  various  heat  treatments  applied  to  a  steel  may 
be   reduced   to   a    combination   of   the    following   elements: 

•From  Letter  Circular  VIII-2,  compiled  and  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.    Department   of   Commerce.    Washington,    D.    C. 

'This  disiussion  refers  to  steels  of  less  than  0.9  per  cent  carbon,  .^bove 
that  percentage,  the  excess  constituent  is  cementite  instead  of  ferrite. 
Hence  the  range  PS  to  (IS  represents  absorption  of  ferrite;  the  range  SK 
to  SE  represents  absorption  of  cementite.  At  0.9  oer  cent  all  the  dissolving 
occurs  at  once. 


The  great  importance  of  correct  methods  in  heat 
treating  modern  steels  including  alloy  and  high 
speed     steels    makes    this    article    a    timely    one. 


(1)  heating  at  a  definite  temperature  for  a  definite  length  of 
time;  (2)  cooling  from  this  temperature  at  some  desired  rate. 
and  (3)  re-heating  if  desired.  The  more  complex  treatments 
consist  in  the  duplication  of  one  or  more  of  these  elements 
together  with  changes  in  the  various  temperatures,  rates 
of  cooling,  etc.  These  elements  will  be  considered  under  the 
designations — Annealing,  Hardening  and  Tempering. 

Annealing 

The  purpose  of  annealing  steel  is :  ( 1 )  to  soften  it  for 
machining;  (2)  to  give  certain  physical  properties,  e.  g.,  to 
soften  it  for  some  definite  service  or  make  it  stronger  and  It  >s 
brittle  by  refining  the  grain,  and  (3)  to  remove  stresses  due 
to  cold-working,  quenching,  etc. 

Temperature — For  the  purpose  of  softening  or  refining  the 
temperatures  chosen  are  usually  the  same  and  may  be  found 
in  the  shaded  area  of  the  diagram.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
vary  with  th^  carbon  content  of  the  steel;  they  are  further 
modified,  sometimes  to  a  marked  degree,  by  alloys  present. 
For  softening  in  machining  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
heat  above  the  critical  range. 

For  removing  stresses  there  is  in  the  case  of  cold-worked 

material  a  fairly  definite  tem- 
perature at  which  the  effects  of 
cold  work  are  removed.  This 
usually  lies  between  500  deg. 
and  575  deg.  C  (932  deg.  and 
1067  deg.  F.);  that  is,  some- 
where in  that  range  re-crystal- 
lization takes  place  and  the 
elongated  grains  divide  and  become  equi-axed.  Re-heating 
after  quenching  will  be  considered  under  Tempering. 

Rate  of  Heating — The  size  and  the  shape  of  the  piece  must 
be  considered,  it  being  especially  important  in  large  and  ir- 
regular pieces  not  to  force  the  heating,  as  the  outside  of  the 
article  and  thin  parts  would  be  greatly  overheated.  Pieces 
should  be  arranged  in  the  furnace  to  insure  as  even  heating 
as  possible,  and  in  gas  furnaces  should  be  set  on  supports  to 
allow  free  passage  of  the  gases  underneath  the  piece. 

Rate  of  Cooling — This  is  determined,  in  the  case  of  an- 
nealing above  the  critical  range,  by  the  properties  desired,  by 
the  size  of  the  piece  and  by  the  carbon  content.  For  maximum 
softness  the  piece  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  furnace.  Very 
large  pieces  may  be  removed  from  the  furnace  and  cooled  in 
the  air,  their  size  preventing  too  rapid  cooling.  On  the  other 
hand,  thin  pieces  of  high  carbon  content  cool  rapidly  enough 
in  air  to  become  quite  hard. 

"Normalizing"  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  an- 
nealing. It  consists  in  heating  the  steel  above  the  critical 
range  and  cooling  in  air  and  serves  to  put  the  steel  in  an 
unstressed  condition  of  good  crystal  size  and  arrangement. 
It  also  minimizes  the  danger  of  quenching  cracks  in  high- 
carbon  steels,  especially  on  repeated  hardening. 

Double  Annealing — This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  maxi- 
mum grain  refining.  It  consists  of  heating  to  a  temperature 
somewhat  above  the  critical  range,  then  air  cooling  or  quench- 
ing, followed  by  reheating  to  a  temperature  just  below  the 
critical  range. 

Divorce  Annealing — Annealing  to  spheroidize  the  cemen- 
tite. Long  heating  at  just  below  the  critical  temperature  con- 
verts the  carbide  from  plate  form  to  granular  form ;  it  make? 
steel  especially  tough. 

Protection  During  Heating — This  may  be  effected  by  using 
neutral  or  reducing   ("hazy")   flames  when  burning  gas  or 
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oil.  by  heating  in  lime  or  carbon,  and  by  the  use  of  annealing 
boxes. 

Overheating — Too  high  annealing  temperature;  too  long 
heating  (size  of  piece  must  be  considered).  "Burning"  of 
steel  results  from  heating  to  the  region  of  incipient  fusion. 
Overheated  steel  can  be  restored  by  suitable  heat  treatment, 
especially  in  connection  with  forging.  Burnt  steel  cannot  be 
restored. 

Hardening 

Temperature — The  temperature  must  be  above  the  critical 
range;  the  piece  should  be  heated  long  enough  to  insure  com- 
plete solution  (special  precautions  for  alloy  steels);  too  high 
temperature  must  be  avoided.  The  annealing  range  shown 
in  the  diagram  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  quenching  tem- 
peratures.  The  higher  the  carbon,  the  greater  the  precautions 
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Diagram   Showing    Critical   Temperature    Ranges  for   Steels   of 
Various  Carbon  Content 

to  keep  the  quenching  temperature  but  little  above  the  critical 
range.  In  steels  having  more  than  one  per  cent  carbon,  nor- 
malizing from  above  the  upper  critical  range  (line  SE)  may 
precede  quenching,  if  excess  carbide  is  in  plate  form  which 
would  weaken  the  steel. 

Method  of  Heating — This  may  be:  (1)  Open  furnace; 
precautions  same  as  in  annealing;  or  (2)  baths  of  molten 
lead,  barium  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  etc.  The  latter  has 
the  advantage  of  accurate  temperature  control,  uniform  heat- 
ing, no  danger  of  overheating.  Salt  baths  give  clean  steel  on 
quenching,  but  decarburize  the  surface  with  long  heating. 

Quenching — Different  liquids  have  different  speeds  of  cool- 
ing and  so  impart  different  degrees  of  hardness  to  steel  on 
quenching.  The  following  represents  an  average  of  the  data 
from  many  different  sources,  and  indicates  roughly  the  rela- 
tive hardening  that  may  be  expected: 

Time  of  cooling  spec- 
imen from  800  deg.  C. 
to250deg.  C.  (1472 
Quenching  medium  deg.  F.  to  482  deg.  F.) 

Water  at  20  deg.  C:  (68  deg.  F.) 1.0 

Water  at  SO  deg.   C.   (122  deg.  F.) 1.2 

Water  at  80  deg.  C.    (176  deg.   F.) 1.4 

Water  at  100  deg.  C.    (212  deg.  F.) 3.0 

Brine  at  20  deg.  C.    f68  deg.   F.t 1.0 

Brine  at  60  deg.  C.   (140  deg.  F.) 1.0 

Brine  at  80  deg.  C.   (176  deg.  F.) 1.2 

Alcohol  20  deg.   C.    (68  deg.   F.) 1.0 

Corn  vil  20-73  deg    C.   (68-167  deg.  F.) 1.3 

Fish    oil .' 1.5  to  1.9 

Lard  oil    1.6  to  1.8 

Sperm  oil    .• 1.7 

Linseed  oil   , 1.8 

Cottonseed   oil    1.9 

Mineral  oils  at  20  deg.  C.  (68  dee.  F.) 1.3  to  2.5 

Mercury  at  20  deg.  C;.   (68  deg.   F.) 2.5 

Glycerine  at  20  deg.  C.   f 68  deg.  F."* 3.0 

Air  at  20  deg.  C.   (68  deg.  F.) IS. 

The  quenching  power  of  cooling  baths  decreases  as  the 
temperature  rises,  but  oil  changes  very  little.  Salt  solutions 
do  not  change  as  much  as  water.  C(X)ling  coils  may  be  used 
for  cooling  the  bath.  The  amount  of  quenching  liquid  should 
be  sufficient  in  relation  to  the  size  of  piece  to  prevent  an 


undue  rise  of  temperature  of  the  bath.  Stirring  the  bath  and 
moving  the  piece  causes  it  to  come  in  contact  with  cool  liquid. 
To  prevent  warping,  thin  pieces  should  be  quenched 
axially,  should  not  have  excessive  scale,  and  should  be  nor- 
malized after  cold-working  before  quenching. 

Tempering 

Purpose — Tempering  relieves  stresses  due  to  quenching, 
reduces  brittleness,  especially  in  water-quenched  pieces,  and 
toughens  the  steel.   It  produces  elasticity  for  springs. 

Temperatures — Tempering  may  be  dcaie  at  any  temperature 
below  the  critical  range,  but  usually  between  100  deg.  and 
500  deg.  C.  (212  deg.  and  932  deg.  F.),  depending  on 
the  use  to  which  the  material  is  to  be  put.  The  range  for 
various  purposes  is  as  follows:  100  deg.-150  deg.  C.  (212-302 
deg.  F.),  razors  and  other  hard  cutters  (brittleness  not  ob- 
jectionable); 200  deg.-300  deg.  C.  (392  deg.-572  deg.  F.), 
cutting  tools  (chisels,  milling  cutters,  knives,  etc.);  300  deg.- 
400  deg.  C.  (572  deg.-752  deg.  F.),  springs  (high  elasticity); 
above  400  deg.  C.  (752  deg.  F.),  great  toughness  and  resist- 
ance to  shock. 

Regulation  of  Tempering — Longer  heating  causes  greater 
softening.  Long  heating  at  low  temperatures  is  better  than 
short  heating  at  high  temperatures;  it  gives  greater  unifor- 
mity. The  rate  of  cooling  has  little  influence  on  the  results, 
as  there  is  no  transformation.  Pieces  are  often  quenched  for 
convenience.  The  temper  color  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
thin  surface  layer  of  oxide,  and  is  a  true  indication  of  the 
degree  of  softness  at  the  surface  when  there  is  free  access  of 
air.  Longer  heating  at  the  same  temperature  gives  a  darker 
color.  ';7  •. 

Tempering  baths  of  oil,  fused  salts  or  fussd  metals  offer 
the  advantages  of  accurate  temperature  control  and  unifor- 
mit}'. 

"Blazing  oft,"  i.  e.,  heating  to  the  flash  point  of  the  oil 
after  oil  quenching,  is  undesirable  as  it  results  in  uneven 
heating  with  excessive  heat  at  the  surface.  Large  pieces  may 
be  temf)ered  by  removal  from  the  quenching  bath  while  they 
are  still  hot  enough  to  temper  of  themselves,  but  exact  regula- 
tion is  difficult. 

Case  Hardening 

The  purpose  of  case  hardening  is  generally  to  impart  a 
very  hard  wearing  surface  with  a  softer  and  more  resilient 
interior  for  withstanding  shock,  as  in  cams,  gears,  etc.  The 
composition  of  the  base  steel  is  usually  about  0.2  per  cent 
carbon;  some  alloys  are  advantageous,  especially  a  small 
amount  of  chromium. 

Carburizing — The  article  is  heated  for  a  suitable  length  of 
time  in  solids  or  molten  baths.  Solids  used  for  this  purpose 
are  mixtures  of  charcoal,  charred  leather,  bone,  etc.,  with 
barium  carbonate  or  other  carbonates.  The  time  required  is 
from  five  to  20  hours  at  875  deg.-950  deg.  C.  (1607  deg.- 
1742  deg.  F.).   A  deep  case  is  produced. 

Liquids  used  for  carburizing  are  molten  potassium  cyanide, 
sometimes  mixed  with  chlorides,  other  cyanides,  etc.  From 
one  to  15  minutes  at  temperatures  from  800  deg.-900  deg.  C. 
(1472  deg.-1652  deg.  F.)  are  required  and  a  thin  case  is 
produced.    These  liquids  are  highly  poisonous. 

In  "pack  hardening"  .the  pieces  are  heated  just  above 
critical  range  (750  deg.  C.  or  1382  deg.  F.)  while  packed 
in  solid  cements,  for  about  two  hours,  after  which  they  are 
quenched  in  oil.  This  process  is  used  only  on  high-carbon 
steels. 

Portions  of  pieces  to  be  left  uncarburized  may  be  protected 
by  plating  with  copper,  etc. 

Heat  Treatment — The  aim  is  to  produce  a  hard  case,  with 
an  interior  refined  of  the  effects  of  overheating  and  rendered 
capable  of  resisting  shock.  After  carburizing  with  solids, 
double  quench  the  pieces,  first  from  above  the  critical  range 
of  the  core  to  refine  the  grain  of  the  core  after  the  long  heat- 
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ing,  and  then  from  just  above  the  critical  range  of  the  case, 
to  harden  the  case  properly. 

When  liquid  carburizing  agents  are  used  the  carburizing 
bath  is  usually  kept  at  the  hardening  temperature  and  the 
piece  quenched  directly. 

The  pieces  may  be  tempered  as  desired. 

Alloy  Steels 

Though  the  heat  treatment  of  such  steels  is,  in  principle, 
essentially  like  that  of  the  plain  carbon  steels,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  alloying  element,  i.  e.,  nickel,  chromium,  tungsten, 
etc.,  modifies  the  practice  so  profoundly  that  each  type  re- 
quires a  special  study. 

In  general,  the  addition  of  the  special  element  may  modify 
the  treatment  and  therefore  the  properties  in  the  following 
ways : 

(a) — By  the  lowering  of  the  critical  ranges  or  transfor- 
mation temperatures,  forms  which  in  plain  carbon  steels  are 
stable  only  at  high  temperatures  may  become  the  stable  forms 
even  upon  slow  cooling.  Nickel  is  one  illustration  of  this 
behavior. 

{b) — The  critical  changes  may  be  made  to  take  place  much 
more  slowly  than  in  carbon  steels  of  the  same  carbon  content 
so  that  the  transformation  temperature  is  raised  upon  heating 
and  lowered  upon  cooling.  Chromium  illustrates  this  be- 
havior. In  general,  the  alloy  steels  are  much  slower  in  their 
response  to  heating  than  are  the  plain  carbon  steels,  thereby 
permitting  a  longer  heating  period  of  a  higher  temper- 
ature without  exposing  the  steel  to  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing so  coarse  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  special  element 
were  not  present. 

(c) — The  structural  condition  in  which  the  special  element 
exists  determines  largely  the  properties  of  the  steel  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  heat  treatment  necessary  to  develop  the  re- 
quired properties,  i.  e.,  whether  the  added  element  enters  into 
the  ferrite  constituent  (nickel  is  a  case  of  this),  or  into  com- 
bination with  the  carbon  (as  with  chromium  and  tungsten). 
The  double  carbide  formed  in  the  latter  cases  increases  the 
mineral  hardness  of  the  steel  without  increasing  the  brittle- 
ness  to  such  a  degree  as  an  addition  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  carbon  would  do. 

{d) — By  the  addition  of  two  or  more  special  elements,  the 
advantages  of  each  may  be  retained  and  the  disadvantages 
largely  neutralized,  as  in  chromo-nickel  steels  which,  as  a 
type,  probably  represent  the  best  all-around  alloy  steels  in 
commercial  use  for  general  purposes. 

Reference  to  some  of  the  books  on  the  subject  of  special 
Steels  must  be  had  for  definite  information  upon  the  special 
alloy  steels,  their  heat  treatment,  characteristic  properties,  and 
special  uses  for  which  each  is  adapted.  Most  of  the  steel 
companies  manufacturing  special  grades  of  steel  have  worked 
out,  experimentally,  the  heat  treatment  necessan,-  to  bring  out 
the  most  desirable  physical  properties  of  their  particular 
steel;  upon  purchasing,  directions  are  given  concerning  the 
heat  treatment. 

High  Speed  Steel 

The  introduction  of  large  amounts  of  alloying  elements  in 
high  speed  steels  caused  radical  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
steel.  The  heat  treatment  therefore  differs  greatly  from  that 
usually  applied  to  steels.  Hardening  is  effected  in  principle 
as  before  by  bringing  the  carbides  into  solution  in  the  iron 
and  cooling  at  such  a  rate  as  will  leave  them  in  solution.  The 
presence  of  large  amounts  of  tungsten  and  chromium  changes 
both  the  temperature  required  for  affecting  the  solution  and 
the  allowable  range  of  cooling  rates. 

Annealing — This  is  effected  by  heating  at  850  deg.  C.-900 
deg.  C.  (1562  F.-1652  deg.  F.)  for  periods  sometimes  as 
long  as  five  hours,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  steel. 

Hardening — The  steel  is  heated  very  slowly  to  about  700 
deg.  C.  (1292  deg.  F.)  then  very  rapidly  to  about  1200  deg. 


C.  (2192  deg.  F.)  and  cooled  in  any  way  desired, — air,  air- 
blast,  oil  or  water.  The  rate  of  cooling  has  no  great  influence 
on  the  hardness,  as  the  carbides  remain  in  solution  except  on 
extremely  slow  cooling. 

Tempering — High  speed  tools  are  generally  not  tempered 
although  tempering  at  500  deg.-600  deg.  C.  (932  deg.-lli2 
deg.  F.)  is  recommended  for  some  tools.   After  water-quench- 
ing, it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  cooling  stresses  by  temper- 
ing at  a  low  temperature. 

Special  Alloys — Certain  alloys,  not  properly  steels,  have 
come  into  use  as  high  speed  cutters.  "Stellite,"  a  cobalt- 
chromium-tungsten  alloy,  requires  no  heat  treatment  and  re- 
sponds to  none.  It  is  cast  to  shape  and  ground.  Other 
unusual  combinations  of  chromium,  nickel,  zirconium, 
molybdenum,  etc.,  have  been  used,  the  nature  of  the  alloy 
determining  whether  it  requires  heat  treatment  and  in  most 
cases  such  treatment  is  not  required. 


LocomotiYe  Used  as  a  Shell  Press. — The  proceedings 
of  the  Societades  Ingenieurs  Civils  de  France  contain  the  ac- 
count of  an^ngenious  device  for  drawing  down  7 5 -mm.  steel 
shells  during  the  war.  Like  all  other  works  in  France,  the 
Bordeaux  shops  of  the  South  of  France  Railway  Company 
were  called  upon  at  the  outbreak  of  war  to  contribute  ma- 
terial for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  In  view  of  the  urgent 
demand  for  larger  quantities  of  75-mm.  shells  they  adapted 
a  portion  of  their  machinery  to  the  making  of  these,  start- 
ing from  steel  bars  cut  to  length.  These  were  upset  hot  in 
a  die  and  the  piece  was  then  given  a  cup  shape  by  means 
of  a  punch  and  die  system.  It  was  then  necessary  to  draw 
down  the  piece  to  a  cylindrical  shape,  requiring  a  pressure 
of  from  80  to  100  tons,  and  for  this  the  Bordeaux  works  of 
the  Midi  railway  had  no  machine  available.  Considering 
the  time  it  would  have  taken  to  build,  or  to  await  the  delivery 
of  a  hydraulic  press  for  the  purpose,  they  looked  around  for 
temporary  means  of  increasing  the  shell  supply.  A  trial  was 
made  with  a  powerful  locomotive  built  for  service  on  heavy 
gradients,  one  of  which  happened  to  be  lying  idle  pending 
repairs. 

The  locomotive  was  moved  to  a  position  in  front  of  a 
stout  wall  on  which  the  drawing  room  die  holder  was 
supported.  It  was  then  raised  so  that  the  wheels  were  clear 
of  the  rails  and  a  punch  was  fitted  to  the  tail  rod  of  one  of 
the  pistons.  A  cup  was  then  heated  to  a  red  heat  and  placed 
in  the  die,  when  the  opening  of  the  regulator  valve  drove  the 
punch  forward  and  caused  the  cup  to  pass  through  the  die. 
The  test  being  successful,  it  only  remained  necessary  to  make, 
the  installation  more  convenient  for  use.  It  was  operated 
successfully  for  about  two  years  and  produced  several  hun- 
dred thousands  of  7S-mm.  shells,  pending  the  putting  down 
of  a  more  suitable  hydraulic  plant.  It  enabled  the  works, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  to  do  away  with  the 
manufacture  of  shells  by  boring  out  of  the  solid,  thus  saving 
a  large  quantity  of  metal  and  much  time. — Engineering,  Lon- 
don. 


Operating  Methods  and  Fuel  Economy.J—  If 
would  get  out  and  get  the  slow  orders  off  your  railroad,  and 
get  trains  made  up  so  that  every  train  doesn't  have  to  stop 
and  set  out  something  at  every  cross  road;  if  you  would  see 
that  your  despatchers  know  what  is  going  on  and  make  them 
take  the  responsibility  which  is  justly  chargeable  to  them, 
the  engineers  and  firemen  would  be  relieved  of  a  big  load 
that  they  have  been  carrying  for  years  and  your  fuel  bill 
and  other  operating  expenses  would  be  reduced  more 
than  can  ever  be  accompli.shed  by  further  education  of  the 
engine  crew. — H.  C.  Woodbridge  at  the  Central  Railway 
Club. 


GENERAL  PURPOSE  PLANER 

While  there  has  bc^en  little  change  in  the  general  appear- 
ance and  operation  of  planing  machines  for  many  years, 
several  improvements  have  been  embodied  in  the  later  models 
to  make  them  more  efficient  and  capable  of  higher  produc- 
tion. Among  the  improvements  embodied  in  the  line  of 
planers  manufactured  by  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Company, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  mav  be  mentioned  the  use  of  herringbone 


Cincinnati   Planer  Provided  With   Latest  Improvements 

gears  in  the  first  reduction  of  the  table  drive,  forced  lubri- 
cation, quick  jx)\ver  traverse  cf  the  heads,  and  the  box  type 
bed.  These  improvements  make  the  planers  of  particular 
interest  to  machine  tool  users. 

The  planer  bed  is  designed  for  maximum  rigidity  and  is 
of  a  box  type  construction,  which  not  only  prevents  the  accu- 


mulation of  chips,  but  also  safeguards  the  operator  against 
catching  an  arm  or  leg  between  the  table  and  the  usual  open 
bed  crossties.  The  walls  of  the  bed  are  securely  tied  to- 
gether by  heavy  T-shaped  girths. 

Forced  feed  lubrication  is  provided  by  means  of  an  oil 
pump  positively  driven  from  the  main  drive  shaft.  The  oil 
is  thus  circulated  from  a  reservoir  under  pressure  to  both 
vees  at  a  central  point.  It  is  then  distributed  outward  to 
the  return  pockets  at  the  ends  of  the  bed,  whence  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  reservoir  by  means  of  suitable  pipes.  A  special 
form  of  oil  grooving  provided  on  the  table  vees  insures  com- 
plete lubrication  even  when  the  planer  is  operating  on  short 
work. 

The  advantage  of  herringbone  gears  in  the  initial  reduc- 
tion of  the  table  drive  lies  in  the  smoother  motion  imparted 
to  the  table.  The  use  of  herringbone  gears,  together  with 
the  rigid  construction  of  the  machine  throughout,  eliminates 
chatter  and  tool  marks  on  the  work.  Perhaps  the  one  fea- 
ture which  adds  to  the  high  production  capacity  of  the  planer 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  rapid  traverse  of  the  heads, 
operated  by  control  levers  conveniently  located.  Power  tra- 
verse of  the  rail  heads  is  provided  on  all  sizes  of  Cincinnati 
planers  from  30  in.  to  the  72  in.  standard.  On  sizes  larger 
than  72  in.,  power  traverse  is  provided  on  all  four  heads. 
The  mechanism  is  foolproof,  since  the  feed  and  rapid  trav- 
erse cannot  be  engaged  at  the  same  time,  and  a  safety  device 
is  provided  against  breakage,  should  the  heads  accidentally 
come  together.  Power  traverse  of  the  heads  eliminates  hand 
operation  and  results  in  a  material  saving  in  time  and  in- 
creases the  machine  output. 


Z=  FEEDWATER  PURIFIED  BY  EVAPORATION 


One  of  the  serious  problems  of  many  railroads  is  to  provide 
some  means  of  softening  the  feedwater,  or  in- other  words, 
purifying  it,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  boiler  scale  or  foam- 
ing of  the  water.  One  method  of  purifying  water,  familiar 
to^every  one,  is  by  evaporation,  and  the  application  of  this 
method'  in  the  marine  field  has  extended  over  more  than  50 
vears.  It  was  not  applied  to  any  extent  in  stationary  power 
plant  practice,  however,  until  about  five  years  ago.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  great  advances  in  power  plant  effi- 
ciency were  fostered  and  first  brought  out  in  marine  practice, 
because  operation  on  board  ship  demands  high  grade  equip- 
ment, minimum  shutdowns  and  the  greatest  ease  of  repair. 
As  an  example  of  the  above  statement  may  be  mentioned 
the  purification  of  boiler  feedwater  in  both  large  and  medium 
central  station  plants  by  means  of  evaporation.  This  prac- 
tice has  now  been  carried  on  for  at  least  five  years,  and  a 
special  form  of  device,  knowji  as  the  Reilly  evaporator,  has 
been    developed    by    the    Griscom-Russell    Company,    New 

York. 

The  purification  of  boiler  feedwater  by  means  of  thA  Reilly 
evaporator  is  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner  to  the^tab- 
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lished  shipboard  procedure,  with  the  exception  mat  the 
refinements  of  operation  are  even  greater.  The  plants  are 
so  arranged  that  practically  all  of  the  heat  used  in  the  evap- 
oration of  the  water  by  the  use  of  steam  is  returned  to  the 
system.  In  the  actual  operation,  high  pressure  steam  is  sup>- 
plied  to  the  coils  of  the  evaporator  and  in  condensing  in  these- 
coils,  evaporates  the  body  of  water  in  the  shell  surrounding 
the  coils.  This  purified  vapor  is  in  turn  condensed  in  a 
condenser  and  is  ready  for  boiler  feed.  This  is  descriptive 
only  of  the  basic  feature  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  the  utilization 
of  the  hot  well  water  as  the  condensing  water,  which  makes 
the  system  not  only  a  valuable  means  of  purification,  but 
an  economical  practice  as  well.  The  main  advantage  re- 
sulting from  tliL'  use  of  the  Reilly  evaporator  is  the  pure 
feedwater  provided,  which  eliminates  scale  in  the  boiler 
tubes  and  the  necessity  of  blowing  down  the  boilers. 


TWIN  MOTOR  DRIVEN  RADIAL  DRILL 

A  high  power  plain  radial  drilling  machine  which  differs 
radically  from  the  usual  design  in  many  respects,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  Ijy  Joseph  T.  R}erson  &  Son.  Chicago, 
111.  The  machine  is  designed  for  heav}'  duty,  and  drilling, 
tapping,  boring  and  reaming  operations  can  be  performed 
with  equal  efficiency.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure 
tlie  maximum  simplicity  consistent  with  the  usual  range  of 
work  performed  on  radial  drills,  and  only  four  shafts  and 
16  gears  are  used  in  the  machine.  The  spindle  and  driving 
shafts  are  all  contained  in  a  single  cast  box  of  rigid  construc- 


SimplJcity   in   Radial   Drill   Design   Is  Secured   by  Twin   Motor   Drive 

tion.  Spur  gears  only  are  employed,  which  eliminates  bevel 
gears  and  the  consecjuent  difficulty  of  keeping  them  alined. 

The  head,  mounted  on  SKF  ball  bearings,  travels  on  the 
top  surface  of  the  arm  and  is  held  in  alinement  with  the 
arm  by  parallel  vees  on  its  under  side.  Torsional  strains 
are  thus  largely  eliminated.  Due  to  the  absence  of  power 
transmitting  shafts,  bevel  gears,  friction  clutches,  etc.,  the 
drill  is  unusually  quiet  in  operation.  The  cross  traverse  of 
the  head  is  facilitated  by  its  being  carried  on  ball  bearing 
rollers,  adjustable  for  wear. 

A  reversing  motor  is  mounted  on  the  head  and  directly 
connected  to  the  drive  shaft    by    means    of    a    self-alined, 


internally  splined  coupling.  This  drive  shaft  carries  a 
pinion  and  gear,  the  pinion  being  cut  integral  in  the  shaft 
and  both  run  in  mesh  at  all  times.  The  clutch  gears  are  of 
the  conical  friction  type.  The  friction  cones  are  mounted 
on  a  spacing  rod  and  a  movement  up  or  down  from  the 
neutral  position  engages  the  high  or  low  speed  clutch  gear. 
Four  other  gears  are  keyed  to  the  clutch  shaft  and  drive  the 
spindle  sleeve  over  change  gears  on  an  auxiliary  shaft.  Bs- 
shifting  the  levers,  all  of  which  are  on  the  head,  the  operator 
engages  the  desired  speed.  Sixteen  spindle  speeds,  rangina; 
from  19  to  310  r.p.m.  in  practically  geometrical  progression, 
are  obtained  in  this  manner. 

For  tapping,  the  motor  is  reversed,  which  is  instantaneous. 


View    Sliowing    the    Absence    of   Overhanging    Parts    and    Spindle 
Travel  on   a  True   Radial    Line. 

and  eliminates  all  shock  in  the  transmission,  as  well  as  wear 
and  tear  caused  by  the  standard  typ)e  of  friction  clutch.  The 
head  is  completely  enclosed  and  all  gears  run  in  oil,  a  gage 
indicating  the  level  to  the  operator. 

Feed  changes  are  secured  by  a  cone  of  gears  in  cormection 
with  a  drive  key,  controlled  by  a  feed-indicating  dial  and 
also  by  engaging  in  the  upper  or  lower  positions  a  clutch  con- 
trolled by  a  lever  on  the  hand-wheel.  Two  series  of  eight 
feetls  each,  ranging  from  .005  to  .0078  in.  and  from  .0023 
to  .00370  in.  per  revolution  in  practically  geometrical  pro- 
gression, are  provided.  All  feeds  are  disengaged  instantly 
by  a  friction  clutch  on  the  handwheel  shaft. 

For  raising  and  lowering  of  the  arm,  an  independent 
motor  of  the  elevator  type  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  column. 
A  pinion,  keyed  directly  to  the  armature  shaft,  drives  a  reduc- 
ing gear  on  the  elevating  screw,  the  thrust  of  which  is  taken 
up  by  a  ball  bearing.  This  composes  the  entire  elevating 
mechanism  and  is  a  very  simple  arrangement.  Limit 
switches  are  provided  and  insure  safety.  They  are  equipped 
with  a  bracket  carrying  a  roller,  which  opens  the  circuit 
when  struck  bv  the  sleeve  of  the  arm. 
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The  arm  is-  of  box  type  section,  heavily  reinforced,  and 
sagging  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  center  of  the  spindle 
is  arranged  to  travel  on  a  radial  line,  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  column.  This  is  stated  to  be  an  exclusive 
feature  of  the  Ryerson-Conradson  machine.  The  arm  re- 
volves on  ball  bearings  and  means  are  provided  to  clamp  it 
securely,  a  pneumatic  clamping  device  being  provided,  if 
desired.  The  column  is  provided  with  an  internal  web  in 
the  line  of  strain,  which  greatly  increases  its  rigidity.  The 
base  of  the  machine  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  flange,  which 
materially  stiffens  it  and  serves  as  an  oil  retainer. 

The  machine  is  made  in  4-ft.,  5-ft.  and  6-ft.  sizes,  drilling 
to  the  centers  of  8-ft.  1-in.,  10-ft.  1-in.  and  12-ft.  2-in. 
circles.  To  sum  up,  the  advantages  claimed  for  tnis  new 
radial  drill  may  be  stated  as  simplicity  due  to  twin  motor 
drive,  concentration  of  all  shafts  in  the  head,  elimination  of 
bevel  gears  and  friction  clutches  for  tapping,  exceptional  feed 
range,  a  spindle  operating  on  a  true  radial  line  with  the 
column,  and  a  resulting  low  power  consumption. 


JOURNAL  COOLING  COMPOUND 

If  it  was  possible  to  obtain  accurate  figures  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  cutting  out  freight  cars  in  this  country 
on  account  of  hot  boxes,  the  total  figure  would  probably  be 
surprisingly  large.  Some  railroads  make  a  direct  charge  of 
three  dollars  each  time  a  car  is  cut  out  on  account  of  a  hot 
bearing.     Added  to  this  there  is  indirectly  the  loss  due  to 


pound  can  prevent  all  of  the  hot  boxes  and  their  attendant 
costs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  each  freight  train  caboose  is 
provided  with  a  supply  of  suitable  compound,  which  is  used 
as  soon  as  a  bearing  shows  signs  of  becoming  hot,  many 
hot  boxes  can  be  prevented  and  boxes  which  do  run  hot  will 
not  necessitate  cutting  out  the  car. 

A  cooling  compound  in  the  form  of  soft  grease,  which 
combines  the  qualities  of  a  lubricant  and  a  cooling  com- 
pound, has  been  developed  by  the  Mohawk  Lubricating 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  has  worked  out  so  well 
in  practice  that  several  of  the  roads  testing  it  have  arranged 
for  a  suitable  supply  to  be  carried  in  each  caboose.  The 
illustration  shows  a  t}'pical  hot  box  from  which  the  flaming 
waste  and  oil  is  being  removed,  preparatory  to  an  applica- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  cooling  compound.  The  method 
of  application  is  simply  to  refill  the  box  with  clean  waste, 
placing  a  liberal  supply  of  compound  between  the  waste  and 
the  journal.  When  placed  in  contact  with  a  hot  journal 
this  compound  effervesces,  expands,  and  spreads  until  it 
reaches  the  dry  spot  on  a  journal.  This  lubricates  the 
journal  and  removes  the  cause  of  the  heat.  Under  heavy 
loads  and  high  speeds,  hot  boxes  are  more  or  less  inevit- 
able, but  when  this  cooling  compound  is  applied  in  time,  the 
hot  box  is  cooled  as  well  as  lubricated  and  there  is  no  delay 
of  the  train. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Mohawk  cooling  compound  is  not  af- 
fected bv  climatic  conditions  such  as  heat  or  cold,  a  test  at 
40  deg.  below  zero  proving  that  the  compound  will  not  read- 
ily freeze.  This  is  a  valuable  property,  as  ever}-  one  knows 
who  is  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  starting  heav}'  freight 
trains  in  the  winter  time,  due  to  congealed  oil  and  waste. 
The  compound  is  stated  to  be  free  of  acids  or  any  other 
ingredients  that  would  injure  any  metal  or  the  employee's 
hands. 


TRANSVEYOR  BRAKE  ATTACHMENT 

A  brake  attachment  has  been  devised  by  the  Cowan  Truck 
Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  use  with  its  transveyor  lift 
truck.  The  new  brake  is  used  to  ease  heavy  loads  down 
inclines  and  will  be  found  to  reduce  the  manual  labor  in- 
volved, and  eliminate  the  danger  of  damage  to  freight  caused 
by  the  truck  getting  out  of  control  of  its  operator.  The 
transveyor  lift  truck  is  of  the  three-wheel  t}T)e,  and  the  brake 
attachment  illustrated  is  applied  to  the  single  forward  wheel. 
Referring  to  the  illustration,  ^  is  a  pendant  swinging  from 


Cleaning  Out  a   Hot  Box  Preparatory  to  the  Application  of  Mohawl< 

Cooling  Compound 

delaying  other  freight  cars,  and  in  case  the  car  cut  out  is 
loaded  with  perishable  freight  the  railroad  may  be  liable  for 
damages. 

The  estimated  cost  of  removing  and  reapplying  a  pair 
of  freight  car  wheels  is  six  dollars,  which  together  with  the 
cost  of  machining  of  $1.20,  makes  a  total  labor  cost  of 
$7,20  on  account  of  each  hot  box.  The  total  labor  cost,  plus 
the  charge  of  three  dollars  for  cutting  out,  gives  a  grand 
total  of  $10.20,  which  may  be  estimated  as  the  direct  cost 
of  a  hot  bearing. 

While  it  is  not  maintained  that  a  journal  cooling  com- 


Brake    Arrangement    on    Cowan    Transveyor 

the  bracket  E  on  the  transveyor  handle.  When  it  is  desired 
to  apply  the  brake,  the  pendant  A  is  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  casting  C,  which  is  fastened  to  a  strip  of  spring  steel 
provided  with  a  brake  lining  on  its  under  side.  The  greater 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  handle,  the  greater  is 
the  braking  effect.    When  it  is  not  desired  to  use  the  brake. 


<*>• 
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lisiittl  «1ii(ji)C.a.rd  ppxtdiirf.  with  iIk-  ixrL'jJtion  iluit  the 
refiiicnx-nts  of  operation  are  even  greater.  The  plants  are 
so  arrVn^ed  that  {jractiially  all  of  the  heat  u>e(l  in  the  evap- 
oration\nt  the  water  hy  the  use  of  >teain  is  returned  to  the 
systt^pr^  In  the  actual  operation,  high  pre»ure  steam  is  sup- 
plied to  the  cotl*  of  the  evaporator  and  in  eondensinc;  in  these- 
coils.  evaporates  the  hody  (»f  water  in  the  -hell  surrounding 
tjie  coils.  This  puri tied  vajxir  is  in  turn  comlenscd  in  a 
condenser  aiul  is  ready  for  boiler  iVed.  This  is  descriptive 
only  of  tliebivsjc  feature  of  the  ])lant.  and  it  i-  the  utilization 
of  the  hot  well  water  as  the  eon(Kn>ing  water,  wliich  niakis 
the  >ystem  not  only  a  valualde  nieaii<  of  puritkation.  hut 
an  eCon«>nid<ul  practici-  as  well.  The  main  advantage  n- 
<ultin-i  fn»ni  ■tJu-  use  of  iIk'  R(.ill\-  L'vai>orator  i-  the  jnire 
feedwati-r  provided,  which  elimijiate>  scale  in  the  boiler 
tubes  and  tile  necessitv  of  blowing  down  tlie  boilers. 


J;      TWIN  MOTOR  DRIVEN  RADIAL  DRILL 

A  htgh  pt.ut-r  plain  radial  drilling  marhin*.'  which  differs 
raiiicall\  fnmi  the  u>ual  design  in  many  r(.-pcit>.  ha>  iiem 
placed  on  the  market  by  Jose|)h  'I".  Ryer>on  &;  Son.  Chicatzo. 
111. ';  Tiie  machine  i>  doigned  for  heavy  dut\ .  and  drilling, 
tapping,  boring  anil  reaming  operation-  ran  be  performed 
with  e<|ual  iHticient y.  .\n  attempt  ha>  bun  made  to  -eiure 
the  maximum  -imi)li(it\-  consistent  with  tin  u-ual  range  of 
work  iK.'rfonned  on  raclial  drills,  and  only  t'our  shafts  and 
16  gear*  .vro  used  in  the  machine.  The  >|jindle  and  driving 
shafts  are-.at?cnntaintd  in  a  -ingle  cast  box  of  ri^id  i  on-true- 


Simphcity    m    Radial    Drill    Design    Is   Secured    by   Twin    Motor    Drive 

tion.     Sptir  nears  onl\   are  i-mployed.  which  eliminates  Invil 

-  geari"  and  the  cpnse«iuent  difi'iculty  of  keeping  them  alined. 

The  head,  mounted  on  SKF  i)all  l)earings.  travels  on  the 

top  surface  of  the  arm  and  is  held   in  alinement  with  the 

arm  by  parallel  vees  on  its  under  side.     Torsional  strains 

ari    thus  lartrely  eliminated.     Due  to  the  absence  of  power 

tran-mitting  shafts,   bevel   gears,    friition   clutche-.  etc..  the 

drill  is  unusually  quiet  in  operation.     The  cross  traverse  of 

the- head  i>  facilitated  bv  its  being  carried  on  ball  bearing 

rollers.  adjustai)le  for  wear.     ;...-:...  '    •        >    ■        v.    .. 

A  rever-ing  motor  is  mounted  on  the  head  and  directlv 

connected  to  the  drive  .<ha ft    by    means    of    a    self-alined, 


internall}-  -plined  coupling.  This  drive  shaft  carries  a 
pinion  and  gear,  the  i)inion  being  cut  integral  in  the  shaft 
and  both  run  in  mi>h  at  all  times.  The  clutch  gears  are  of 
the  conical  friction  txfte.  The  friction  cones  are  mountci 
on  a  spacing  rod  and  a  movement  up  or  down  from  thj 
neutnri  position  engages  the  high  or  low  speed  clutch  gear. 
Four  other  gears  are  keyed  to  the  clutch  shaft  and  drive  th  ■ 
spindie  sleeve  over  change  gears  on  an  auxiliary  shaft.  L> 
shifting  the  levers,  all  oi  which  are  on  the  head,  the  operatc- 
engages  the  desired  -|)eed.  Sixteen  sjiindle  speeds,  ranging' 
froin  l'>  to  MO  r.p.m.  in  practically  geometrical  progressioD. 
are  obtained  in  this  manner. 

For  tapping,  the  motor  i-  nversed,  which  is  instantaneou. 


View    Showing    the    Absence    of    Overhanging    Parts    and    Spindle 
-..      .  .      .     Travel   on   a  True    Radial    Lin2.      -      ..  _:  ...••■ 

and  liimiuati-  all  -hoik  in  the  tran>mi.--ion,  as  well'as  wear 
and  tear  cau-ed  by  the  -tandard  type  of  friction  clutch.  The 
head  is  completel)  enclosed  and  all  gears  run  in  oil,  a  gage 
indicating  the  level  to  the  operator. 

Feed  changes  are  -ecurcd  by  a  cone  of  gear-  in  connection 
with  a  drive  ke\ .  controlled  by  a  feed-indicating  dial  and 
also  b\-  engaging  in  the  ui)per  or  lower  positions  a  clutch  con- 
trolled by  a  lever  on  the  hand-wheel.  Two  .scries  of  eight 
feeds  each,  ranging  from  .005  to  .007S  in.  and  from  .002' 
to  .OO.wO  in.  per  revolution  in  practically  geometrical  pro- 
gression, are  provided.  .Ml  feeds  are  disingaged  instantl\ 
bya  friction  dutch  f)n  the  handwhei-l  shaft. 

For  raising  and  lowering  of  the  arm.  an  independent 
motor  of  the  elevator  type  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  column. 
A  pinion,  keyed  directly  to  the  armature  shaft,  drives  a  rcduc 
ing  gear  on  the  elevating  screw,  the  thrust  of  which  is  taken 
up  hy  a  ball  bearing.  This  composes  the  entire  elevatini', 
mechanism  and  is  a  verj-  simple  arrangement.  I^imit 
switches  are  provided  and  insure  safety.  They  are  equipped 
with  a  bracket  carrying  a  roller,  which  opens  the  cinui' 
when  struck  bv  the  sleeve  of  the  arm. 


._■■'■,;,  a:. 
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■'The  arm  i.>  of  box  tyiK-  section,  licuvily  reinforced,  and 
iagijing  is  reduced  to  a  niininmm.      Tlie  center  of  the  spindle 

.i>  arranged  to  travel  on  a  radial  line,  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  column.  This  is  stated  to  be  an  exclusive 
feature  of  the  Ryerson-Conradson  machine.  The  arm  re- 
vijlves  on  ball  bearings  and  means  are  provided  to  damp  it 
k-iurely.  a  pneumatic  clam[)ing  device  being  provided,  if 
.(iesircd.     The  column  is  provided  with  an  internal  web  in 

"ihe  line  o^f  strain,  which  greatly  increases  its  rigidity.  The 
l>asc  of  the  machine  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  llange,  which 
materially  stiffens  it  and  served  as  an  oil  retainer.      ; 

I  he  machine  is  made  in  4-ft.,  5-ft.  and  6-ft.  sizes,  drilling 
to  the  centers   of   8-ft.    1-in.,    10-ft.    1-in.    and    12-ft.    2-in. 

.  circles.      To  sum   up,  the  advantages  claimed   for  mis  new 

V  radial  drill  may  Ijc  stated  as  simplic  ity  due  to  twin  motor 
drive,  concentration  of  all  .shafts  in  the  liead,  elimination  of 
Wvel  gears  and  friction  clutches  for  tapping,  exceptional  feed 

.range,  a  spindle  ojjerating  on  a  true  radial  line  with  the 
column,  and  a  resulting  low  power  consumption. 


■    •   -.rH  •-■■  : 


JOURNAL  COOLING  COMPOUND 


,:.  If  it  was  possible  to  obtain  accurate  figures  of  the  direct 
•.  -and  indirect  costs  of  cutting  out  freight  cars  i\i  this  countr}' 
:  'on  account  of  hot  boxes,  the  total  figure  would  probably  be 
:  surjiriaingly  large.  Some  railroads  make  a  direct  charge  of 
/"three  dollars  each  time  a  car  is  cut  out  on  account  of  a  hot 
bearini:.     .Added  to  this  there  is  indirectlv  the  loss  due  to 


'■•Cleaning  Out  a   Hot  Box  Preparatory  to  the  Application  of  Mohawk 
-.       ::.    .  Cooling  Compound 

[.:•..  delaying  other  freight  cars,  and  in  case  the  car  cut  out  is 
■Joaded  with  perishable  freight  the  railroad  ma\-  be  liable  for 
[,■  %  da  mages. 

>      The  estimated   cost  of   removing  and   reapplying  a   pair 
^■^  ■•of  freight  car  wheals  is  six  dollars,  which  together  with  the 

r  .cost  of  machining  of  $1.20,   makes   a   total   labor  cost   of 
['■   .$7.20  on  account  of  eacli  hot  box.     The  total  labor  cost,  plus 

.'..-the  charge  of  three  dollars   for  cutting  out,  gives  a  grand 
.  •■  total  of  $10.20.  which  may  Ije  estimated  as  the  direct  co.>t 

■  .'of  a  hot  l)earinL;.     '•..  • :  ■  ■:'■■'■..  ■..''-'::■         ■.■ .  ■.,.'■  ■■■.:': 

-•  •     While   it  is  not  maintained  that  a  journal  cooUnc  com- 


pound  can  ])revent  all  of  the  hot  lioxes  and  their  attendant  .. 
costs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  each  freight  train  caboose  is  .■ 
provided Avith  a  supply  of  .-uitable  compound,  which  i.s  used;;: 
as  soon  as  a  bearing  shows  signs  of  lM?coming  hot,  many  ■; 
hot  boxes  can  Lm?  prevented  and  boxes  uhich  do  run  hot  will  ;.: 
not  necessitate  cutting  out  the  car.  ^''. 

A  cooling  compound   in   the   form  of  soft  grease,   which  ^'■ 
combines  the  (jualities  of  a  lubricant   and  a  cooling  cotii-  . 
pound,  has   been   developed    by    the    Mohawk   Lubricating    -; 
Company,   Cincinnati.   Ohio,   and   has   worked   out  so  well  " 
in  practice  that  .-everal  ol"  the  roads  testing  it  have  arranged 
for  a  suitable  supply  to  be  carried  in  each  caboose.     TheV 
illustration  shows  a  typical  hot  box  from  which  the  flaming    ■ 
waste  and  oil  is  being  removed,  preparator\-  to  an  applicu-  • 
lion  of  the  aljove-mentioned  cooling  compound.      Ihe  method 
of  application  is  simply  to  refill  the  box  with  clean  waste,  •.■; 
placing  a  liljeral  supply  of  compound  between  the  waste  and    -{ 
the  journal.      When  placed   in  contact  with   a   h<it  journal  -  . 
tfiis   compound   eft"er\'esccs,   expand*,    and    spreads   until    it    ;: 
reaches  the  dry  .-pot    on    a    journal.     Thi-    lubricate^    the   ;■ 
journal  and  removes  the  cause  of  the  heat.       Under  hea\y  ,.. 
loads  and  high   speeds,  hot  boxes  are  more  or  less   inevit-  ■•■ 
al)le,  but  when  this  cooling  compound  is  applied  in  time,  the 
iiot  box  is  cooled  as  well  as  lubricated  and  there  i.-^  no  delay    . 
of  the  train.     .;/•;■  r^  ,.  -':;  ■;"'"■■■;  "'■■--'-'■■:■■'   ;•".■■  .'':.  - 

It  is  staled  that  the  Mohawk  cooling  compound  is  not  af-  ^ 
fee  ted  by  climatic  conditions  such  as  heat  or  cold,  a  test  at.;., . 
40  deg.  below  zero  proving  that  the  compound  will  not  read-  "■ 
ily  freeze.     This  is  a  valuable  property,  as  every  one  knows   \. 
who  is  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  .starting  heavy  freight 
train-  in  the  winter  time,  due  to  congealed  oil  and  waste.    - 
riie  compound   is  stated   to  be  free  of  acids  or  any  other  ..- 
ingredients  that  would   injure  any  metal  or  tlie  emj)loyee*s ': 
hands.  ;.•.■■;■  .-..'.v''.  .■ -:" .':  -  .  ,.■."•.■.■.•;.■;:  ?^-  -•.'■■-■■,•■•:    •..  ,  ' 


-       TRANSVEYOR  BRAKE  ATTACHMENT 

.\  brake  attachment  lias  been  devised  by  the  Cowan  Truck 
Company.  Holyoke.  Mas-.,  for  use  with  its  tran«veyor  lift 
truck.  The  new  brake  is  used  to  ease  heavy  loads  down 
iiuiincs  and  will  be  found  to  reduce  the  manual  labor  in- 
vcilved.  and  eliminate  the  danger  of  damage  to  freight  cau.=ed 
b\  the  truck  getting  out  of  coiurol  of  its  operator.  The 
transveyor  lift  truck  is  of  the  three- wheel  type,  and  the  brake 
attachmcmt  illustrated  is  applied  to  the  single  forward  wheel. 
Referring  to  the  illustration.  .1  is  a  pi^ndant  -winging  from 


y.  •  '.     Brake    Arrangement    on    Cowan    Transveyor      ,.^. ..;;': 

the  bracket  /^  on  the  transveyor  handle.  When  it  is  desired 
to  apply  the  brake,  the  jiendant  A  is  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  casting  C.  which  i>  fastened  to  a  stri})  of  spring  s^teel 
provided  with  a  brake  lining  on  its  under  side.  The  greater 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  handle,  the  greater  is 
the  brakinsi  eft'ect.     When  it  i-  not  desired  to  u.'^e  the  hrake. 


•'.1,    -*-i.': 
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the  pendant  A  is  swung  up  out  of  the  way,  as  shown  in  the 
dotted  position  B,  and  is  held  to  the  handle  by  the  spring 
clip  D.  The  brake  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  truck. 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  WHEELER  JET 

CONDENSER 

The  latest  design  of  vertical  jet  condenser  manufactured 
by  the  Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering  Company,  Car- 
teret, N.  J.,  is  provided  with  a  vertically  split  tail  pump 
casing  to  facilitate  repairs.  This  feature  permits  easy  and 
quick  removal  of  the  pump  rotor  or  otlier  internal  part  for 
inspection.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  remove  the  bolts  and 
cover  and  uncouple  the  rotor.  Before  this  design  was  de- 
veloped, considerable  time  was  required  to  get  at  and  remove 
the  rotor. 

Temjjerature  fluctuation  in  the  Wheeler  condenser  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  expansion  joint  between  the  pump  and  the 


Jet  Condenser  With  Split  Tall  Pump  Casing 

condenser  body.  In  some  installations  the  expansion  joint 
is  not  recommended,  hence  condensers  are  made  with  or 
without  the  joint,  depending  upon  tlie  conditions  in  the  plant. 
The  advantage  of  this  form  of  jet  condenser  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  utilizes  the  heat-absorbing  capacity  of  the  cooling 
water  to  a  great  degree,  discharging  it  from  the  bottom  of 
the  condenser  at  practically  the  same  temperature  as  the 
steam.  At  the  same  time,  the  outgoing  non-condensible  gases 
come  into  contact  with  the  water  entering  at  the  top  of 
the  shell,  and  are  therefore  cooled  to  a  low  temperature. 
In  operation,  referring  to  the  illustration,  steam  and  water 


enter  at  the  top.  The  water  is  discharged  in  streams  through 
spiral  nozzles,  which  break  up  the  water  current  into  a  rain 
or  spray  to  insure  the  desired  steam-condensing  capacity. 
The  condensed  steam  and  water  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
condenser,  where  they  are  removed  by  the  submerged  centri- 
fugal pump.  The  air  is  removed  through  an  opening  just 
below  the  cone  of  the  condenser,  a  small  amount  of  cold 
water  being  allowed  to  fall  just  in  front  of  the  air  outlet, 
thus  cooling  these  gases  to  their  smallest  volume.  In  con- 
nection with  these  condensers,  a  turbo-air  pump  or  a  three- 
stage  steam  jet  air  pump  is  usually  recommended. 


AUTOMATIC  ARC  WELDING  MACHINE 

Automatic  arc  welding  is  accomplished  by  a  device,  re- 
cently placed  on  the  market  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.  Y,  The  welder  is  for  use  with  the 
regular  welding  set,  and  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  a 
hand  controlled  electrode.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  rollers 
called  feed  rolls,  driven  by  a  small  direct  current  motor, 
which  draw  in  and  deliver  to  the  arc  a  steady  supply  of 
wire,  maintaining  automatically  the  best  working  distance. 
The  machine  is  controlled  from  a  small  panel. 

The  welding  head  is  held  by  a  suitable  support  with  a 
certain  amount  of  hand-regulated  adjustments  and  consists 
of  a  steel  body,  carrying  feed  rolls  and  straightening  rolls, 


^l« 


«^ 


Increasing  the  Diameter  of  a  14-'in.  Shaft  %  In. 

both  of  which  are  adjustable  for  various  sizes  of  wire.  The 
arm  is  supported  on  a  gear  box,  together  with  the  motor. 
This  box  contains  gears  which  give  three  gear  ratios,  thus 
extending  the  range  of  the  device  while  allowing  the  motor 
to  operate  at  its  most  favoral)le  speed. 

The  control  panel  carries  an  ammeter  and  voltmeter  for 
the  welding  circuit  as  well  as  rheostats,  a  control  relay,  and 
the  contactors  and  switches  for  the  feed  motor.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  start  and  stop  the  equipment  from  the  work  by  a 
pendent  push  button,  but  adjustment  of  the  speed  conditions 
must  be  made  from  the  panel. 

The  adjustment  for  arc  conditions  by  regulation  of  the 
speed  of  the  feed  motor  as  the  arc  voltage  varies  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  panel  equipment.  The  result  is  a  steady  arc 
and  more  uniform  and  faster  work  than  is  possible  with  a 
hand-controlled  arc. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  mounted  on  a  base  which  can  be 
bolted  to  any  form  of  support.  Thus  a  great  variety  of 
working  conditions  can  be  met.     Provision  must  be  made 
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for  carrying  the  arc  at  uniform  speed  along  the  weld.  For 
straight  seams  a  lathe  or  planer  bed  may  be  used,  and  for 
circular  ones  a  lathe  or  boring  mill,  local  conditions,  of 
course,  dictating  the  methods  to  be  followed. 

The  device  should  be  especially  valuable  where  a  large 
amount  of  routine  welding  is  to  be  done,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  it  will  operate  with  from  two  to  six  times  the  speed 
which  can  be  obtained  by  skilled  welding  operators.  It  is 
adaptable  to  welding  seams  of  tanks  and  plates,  rebuilding 
worn  shafts,  journals  or  wheel  flanges. 


TWENTY-TWO   INCH   MORRIS   ENGINE  LATHE 

A  new  22-in.  lathe,  provided  with  a  semi-enclosed  head- 
stock  and  quick  change  feed  box,  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Morris  ^Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  By  means  of  a  patented  feed  box  45  changes  of  feed 
are  obtainable,  and  if  desired  a  semi-quick  change  feed  box 
may  be  furnished  which  provides  four  positive  changes  of 
feed.  The  quick  change  and  semi-quick  change  boxes  are 
ifiterchangeable,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  change 
gears  to  cut  special  pitches  or  metric  threads.  A  chasing  dial 
also  is  furnished  as  standard  equipment. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  design  of  the 
carriage,  which  is  of  heavy  construction,  especially  in  the 
bridge.  The  carriage  is  unusually  long  and  is  scraped  to  a 
bearing  its  entire  length  on  the  bed.  The  back  of  the  carriage 
travels  on  a  flat  surface  and  is  held  down  by  a  flat  gib.  The 
front  slides  on  a  large  vee  and  also  is  gibbed  to  the  bed. 
The  apron  is  a  one-piece  box  casting,  in  which  all  bearings 
are  cast  integral.  All  gears  are  steel  and  have  bearings  at 
both  ends  of  the  shafts.  Both  feed  frictions  are  operated  by 
a  single  lever,  which  is  stationary.  This  overcomes  the 
objection  of  revolving  knurls,  or  star  handles,  and  permits 
using  the  power  feed  close  up  to  the  shoulders.  An  inter- 
locking arrangement  makes  it  impossible  to  engage  the  thread 
and  the  feed  mechanism  at  the  same  time.  The  rack  pinion 
is  heat  treated  and  hardened. 

The  compound  rest  regularly  furnished  with  the  lathe  is 


foot.    The  maximum  taper  per  foot  is  4  in.,  and  25  in.  can 
be  turned  at  one  setting  of  the  attachment. 

The  lathe  has  a  swing  over  the  shears  of  23  in.  and  over 
the  carriage  of  15  in.  The  distance  between  centers  is  3  ft 
6  in.  Additional  equipment  that  can  be  furnished  includes 
a  turret  on  the  shears,  hand  or  power  feed,  a  turret  on  the 
carriage,  a  turret  toolpost,  a  pan  bed  and  lubricating  outfit. 


VACUUM  SANDER  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES 

A  locomotive  sander  of  simple  construction  in  which  the 
sand  is  drawn  from  the  dome  lijt  the  creation  of  a  v^acuura 
instead  of  being  blown  by  direct  ~air  pressure,  has  been  de- 
veloped  by   the   Frx'er   Vacuum   Sander    Company,    Tulsa, 


Lock  Nut. 


^  PipeP/ug,  remove  fo  inspect  sand 


if.  Pipe  Ptug,  remore  io 
clean  air  nozzle 


Q      ^  Air  Pipe  -from  Cab 
HorlH 


I  Sand  Pipe 
to  Rail 


The     Fryer     Vacuum     Sander 

Okla.  The  device  is  arranged  for  convenience  in  cleaning 
should  the  air  nozzle  become  obstructed  or  the  sand  bake  at 
the  inlet  from  the  dome. 

Referring  to  the  sectional  drawing  of  the  sander,  it  will 


22-In.  Morris  Lathe  Provided  with  Quick  Change  Feed 


provided  with  a  swivel  graduated  in  degrees  and  clamped  be  seen  that  in  order  to  attach  it  to  the  locomotive  it  is  only 

by  a  single  bolt  through  a  dovetail  clamping  ring.     A  taper  necessary  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  sand  dome  casing 

attachment  can  be  furnished,  which  has  proved  satisfactor)'  of  suitable  size  to  receive  the  end  of  the  sander,  the  sander 

under  severe  cuts.     It  is  graduated  in  degrees  and  taper  per  then  being  locked  in  place  by  the  application  of  a  lock  nut 
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the  pciulaiit  .1  i>  r-uunu  up  mu  ol"  llir  way.  a.>  >ho\vn  in  llic 
dotted  pusition  1^,  and  i-  luld  to  tlic  handle  by  the  spring 
clip  D.  I'he  brake  intrrUrc^  in  no  way  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  trill  k.  ,..-  ...,., 


NEW   DEVELOPMENTS   IN  THE  WHEELER  JET 
,  ;,  CONDENSER  .    ,    .       :, 

.The  latest  desiiin  of  vertival  j>  i  ionden»er  manufactured 
by  the  Wheekr  Condi n-^er  &  I.-",n_i,Miueriiii:  ("onipanv,  Car- 
teret. X.  J.,  i>  providid  with  a  virti«  ally  split  tail  pump 
casing  to  facilitate  rif>air-.  Ihi-  fiutun  jKrmits  easy  and 
quick  removal  of  tile  pump  rt.tor  or  otlur  intirnal  part  for 
inspection.  It  is  siniply  mressary  to  reniovi  tlu  bolts  and 
cover  and  uncoui)le  tlu  nifor.  lufore  tlii-  de-iirn  was  de- 
veloped, con>iderabk'  tinn-  was  rc<|uircd  to  jrct  at  and  remove 
the  rotor.. ■";;  ',•'  '■}  J^-  /•  ■>■.••:■:-•■.,•■'./  Vrr  .'  ;,,'  ■ 
...  Tcmpiratun'  riuctuation  in  ihr  Wlurhr  loiuN  n-er  is  taken 
care  of   by  the  expansion   joint    bt-tui-tii   tlu-   pumi>   and   the       liand 


•     ■'"-.•       Jet  Condenser  With  Split  T.iil  Pump  Casing 

condenser  botl} .  In  .■ionie  installati(.n-  tlu-  exjjansion  join! 
is  n(jt  rLiomniLiuktl.  Ikiuc  <  ondc  n-rr-  ari-  made  with  or 
without  the  joint,  dejiendiiiu'  up(  ii  the  londitions  in  the  plant. 
The  advantage  of  thi>  form  of  jet  londen.-er  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  utilizes  the  luat-ab.^orliing  capacity  of  the  cooling 
water  to  a  great  digrii-.  di-t  barging  it  from  the  bottom  of 
the  conden.^er  at  jiractiially  the  >ame  temperature  as  the 
steam.  At  the  ?anu-  time,  the  outi:oing  non-condensible  gases 
come  into  -contact  with  tlu-  watir  entering  at  the  top  of 
the  .'ihell.  and  are  therefore  cooled  to  a  low  temperature. 
In  operation.  referriPL'  to  the  illu.-tration.  steam  and  water 


enter  at  the  top.  The  water  i.-  di.->charged  in  streams  through 
spiral  lui/zles,  which  break  up  the  water  current  into  a  rain 
or  spray  to  in.^uri-  the  desired  steam-condensing  Ciipacity. 
The  condensed  steam  aiul  water  fall  to  the  bottom  of  th? 
condenser,  where  they  are  removed  liy  the  submerged  centri- 
fugal pump.  The  air  is  removed  through  an  ojjcning  ju.-^t 
below  the  cone  of  the  londen-ser,  a  -mail  amount  of  cdi 
water  being  allowed  to  fall  just  in  front  of- the  air  outlet, 
thus  cooling  these  ga>es  to  their  -inallest  volume.  In  con- 
nection with  the-e  i ondenscr.>-.  a  turbo-air  pump  .or  a  three- 
stage  steam  jet  air  pump  is  u-ually  recommended. 


AUTOMATIC  ARC  WELDING  MACHINE  ; 

Automatic  arc  welding  is  accomplished  by  a  device;  rc- 
centlx  plaevd  on  the  market  1a-  the  General  I'^lectric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady.  N.  Y.  'J'hc  welder  is  for  use  with  the 
regular  weliling  .<et.  and  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  a 
land  controlKd  elettrode.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  roller<> 
tailed  feed  roll-,  «lriven  \>y  a  small  direct  current  motor, 
wh.ich  draw  in  and  deliver  to  the  arc  a  stead)'  supply  of 
wire,  maintaining  automatically  the  best  working  distance. 
I  he  maihine  is  controlU'd  from  a  .-mall  paneh 

I'he  welding  luad  is  held  l»y  a  suitable  .-upport  with  a 
certain  amount  of  hand-ngulated  adjustment-  and  consists 
of  a  -teel   bod\ .  carrying   feed  roll-  and  straightening  rolls, 


.¥,/%  ; 


.  ,'  Increasing  the  Diameter  of  a   14-in.   Shaft   ^^  in.-..'    .-,-'.'- 

both  of  whi(li  are  adjustable  for  vari(jus  sizes  of  wire.     The 
arm  is  .-upporte<l   on   a   gear   bo.x,  together  with  the  motor 
This  bo.x  (ontain-  gear-  which  give  three  gear  ratios,  thu- 
e.xtendint;  the  ranye  of  the  deviie  while  allowing  the  moto: 
to  operate  at   it-  mo-t   favorable  speed.  ;.  :  —.1     ••,"• 

The  (liutrol   paiul  larrie-  an  amnuter  and  voltmeter  for 
the  welding  tinuit  as  well  a-  rheostats,  a  control  relay,  and 
the  contactors  and   -witdu-s   for  the   feed  motor.      It  is  pos 
sible  to  start  and  .-to|i  tlu-  e<|uipment   from  the  work  l>y  a 
pendent  push  button,  but  adju-tment  of  the  speed  condition 
mu.-t  lie  made  from  the  panel. 

i  he  adjustment  for  are  loiulitions  by  regulation  of  tin 
speed  of  the  iivd  motor  as  the  arc  voltage  varies  is  takei 
care  of  by  the  panel  equipment.  The  result  is  a  steady  ar^ 
and  more  uniform  and  la-ter  work  than  is  possible  with  .' 
hand-controlled  arc. 

The  whole  a|2iparatu-  i-  mounted  on  a  base  which  can  b- 
bolted  to  any  form  of  supj)ort.  Thus  a  great  variety  « 
wo/king  conditions  can   Ije  met.      Provision   must  be  mad 
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for  earning  the  arc  at  uniform  >jx'ed  along  the  weld.  For 
Straight  seams  a  latlie  or  planer  bed  may  he  used,  and  for 
circular  ones  a  lathe  or  horing  mill,  local  conditions,  of 
course,  dictating  tlie  methods  to  lie  follrwed.  .  ^.  /;^  ■•• 
••.  The  deviet?- should  lie  especially  valuaUle  where  a  large 
amount  off-routine  welding  is  to  lie  done,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  it  will  operate  with  from  two  to  six  times  the  speed 
wliidi  can  he  oi>tained  hy  skilled  welding  o{)erators.     It  is 

idaptahle  to  welding  seams  of  tanks  and  plates,  rehuilding 

.orn  shafts,  iournals  or  wlu'cj  iliingeS; 

^  ■  „'•'.•    ' '  ■  ■■■(  '■'-■■■- '^■;'- 

TWENTY-TWO   INCH    MORRIS   ENGINE   LATHE 

A  new  22-in.  lathe,  provide'd  with  a  semi-enclosed  head- 
stock  and  <|uick  change  feed  ho\.  has  l)eeji  plared  on  the 
market  l)y  the  Morri>  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  By  means  of  a  patented  feed  box  45  changes  of  feed 
are  oljtainable.  and  if  desired  a  semi-quick  change  feed  box 
may  be  furni>hed  which  j)rovi(ks  four  positive  changes  of 
feed.  The  (juick  change  and  semi-quick  change  boxes  are 
interchangeable,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  change 
gears  to  cut  special  pitches  or  metric  threads.  .\  chasing  dial 
ialso  is  furnished  as  standartl  equi])ment. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  design  of  the 
carriage,  which  is  of  heavy  construction,  especially  in  the 
bridge.  The  carriage  is  unusually  long  and  is  scraped  to  a. 
bearing  its  entire  lengtli  on  the  bed.  The  hack  of  the  carriage 
travels  on  a  llat  surface  and  i>  held  ilown  hy  a  tlat  gib.  The 
front  slides  on  a  large  vee  and  akso  is  gabbed  to  the  l»ed. 
The  apron  is  a  one-piect-  box  casting,  in  which  all  bearings 
•  are  cast  integral.  All  gear>  are  steel  and  have  heariniis  at 
both  end<  of  the  shafts.  Both  feed  frictions  are  operated  hv 
a  single  lever,  which  i>  stationary.  This  overcomo  the 
objection  of  revolving  knurl>.  or  star  handles,  and  permits 
using  the  power  icai  clo>e  up  to  the  shoulders.  An  inter- 
la  king  arran^iinent  make>  it  impossible  to  engaue  the  ihread 
and  the  feed  mechanism  at  the  same  time.  The  rack  pinion 
is  lie.u  treated  and  hardened.  .      ;:-^...,  .' :;-V  .  -T  "■■'■.^ 

.    1  he  comjiound  ri-i  regularl\    furnished   with  the  lathe  is 


foot.     The  maximum  tajter  ])er  foot  is  4  in.,  and  25  in.  can 
be  turned  at  one  .-etting  of  the  attachment. 

The  ladie  has  a  swing  over  the  shears  oi  23  in.  and  over 
the  carriage  of  15  in.  The  distance  between  centers  is  3  ft 
6  in.  Additional  equipment  that  can  be  furnished  includes 
a  turret  on  the  shears,  hand  or  power  feed,  a  turret  on  the 
carriage,  a  turret  tootpo-t.  a  pan  bed  and  lubricatLiig  outtit. 


VACUUM  SANDER  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES   : 

^  "A  locomotive  sander  of  simple  construction  in  which  the 
SaHQ  is  drawn  from  tlie  d<;me  l>y  the  creafiori  of  a.  vticuum 
instead  of  l)eing  bl<j\vn  liy  <iirett  air  pres-ure.  has  I»eon  de- 
veloped  l>y    the    Tryor    Vacuum    Sander    (."tanpaiiy,    'iuUa» 


Lock  No  f. 


:J  ,^  P/pePlug.  removs;  io  inspect  sand 


4  Pipe  Plug,  nemoire  io 
cfean  air  nozzle 


O      ^  Air  Pipe  -from  Cab 


I  Sand  Pipe 
fo  Pail 


:    »;'  \         .;,:         -;    The     Fryer     Vacuuni     Sander     •.';■,.■.•'•■.. -"■"   . 

Okla.  The  device  is  arraniicVl  for  convenience  in  cleaning 
.'ihould  the  air  no//Je  btronie  o))Structed  «ir  the  sand  bake  at 
the  inlet  from  the  dome.  ,;' ;C     ••'•'^.'v.  :.  /V.;/^:;    "  :' 

Referring  to  the  sectional  drawing  of  the  zander,  it  will 
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'-      .        ,;•  c--     .     ■  •■    ^.  '     ,  '       22-in.  Morris  Latlie  Provided  with  Quick  Change  Feed    .  •■v^,"...-S:."  ■;■,.•  •    '-''■■:    '":■■' 

provided  with  a  swivel  graduated  in  degrees  and  clamped  lie  seen  that  in  order  to  attacli  it  to  tlie  locomotive  it  is  onlv 

by  a  single  bolt  through  a  dovetail  clamping  ring.     A  taper  necessary  to  cut  a  h>>le  in  the  side  of  the  sand  dome  casing 

attachment  can  be  furnished,  which  has  proved  satisfat  tor\-  of  suitable  size  to  receive  the  end  of  the  sander.  the  sander 

under  severe  cuts.     It  is  graduated  in  degrees  and  taper  per  then  being  locked  in  place  hy  tlie  application  of  a  lock  nut 
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on  the  inside  of  the  dome.  The  lower  end  of  the  sander 
casting  is  fitted  for  a  1-in.  sand  pipe  connection  which  is  led 
into  the  hand  sand  pipe  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  Y  fitting 
a  few  inches  below  the  hand  sander  Connection  to  the  dome. 
The  installation  is  completed  by  the  attachment  at  G'  of  a 
^-in.  air  pipe  from  the  control  valve  in  the  cab. 

When  ready  for  operation  the  sand  closes  the  opening  D 
into  the  dome  and  partly  fills  the  horizontal  passage  at  the 
left  end  of  the  casing,  the  upward  slope  of  the  bottom  of 
the  casing  preventing  it  from  flowing  down  the  pipe  by 
gravity.  On  the  admission  of  air  pressure  at  H,  however,  a 
stream  of  air  is  directed  downward  along  the  center  line  of 
the  sand  pipe  connection  through  the  1/16-in.  nozzle  /,  and 
a  vacuum  is  created  between  the  nozzle  and  the  dome  open- 
ing. The  sand  is  thus  drawn  over  the  point  A  to  be  caught 
by  the  downward  flowing  stream  of  air  below  the  nozzle  and 
blown  through  the  pipe  to  the  rail.  The  device  is  said  to 
provide  complete  control  of  the  flow  of  sand  up  to  its  full 
capacity,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  y^-m.  stream  of  sand, 
by  varying  the  air  admitted  through  the  sander  valve. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  sand  is  admitted  to  the  casing 
through  an  opening  restricted  slightly  below  the  size  of  the 
air  pipe  and  the  remainder  of  the  passage  through  the  sander 
itself,  so  that  anything  which  will  enter  the  sander  meets  no 
obstruction  to  its  free  passage  to  the  rail  and  the  possibility 
of  clogging  is  thus  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  vacuum  principle  makes  possible  the  elimination 
of  traps  or  pockets  in  the  sander,  thereby  greatly  reducing 
the  possibility  of  clogging  or  freezing  in  the  device  itself. 
Two  cleaning  plugs  are  provided  at  E  and  F. 

This  device  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  time 
and  is  now  being  installed  on  a  large  numljer  of  locomotives. 


N.  Y.,  has  added  to  its  line  of  Star  screw-cutting  lathes  two 
new  sizes  of  gap  lathes.  These  have  an  ll-in-18-in.  swing 
and  a  13-in-21-in.  swing,  respectively.  The  bed  of  tlie 
lathe  is  of  the  box  section  type,  thoroughly  braced  by  cross 
webs  and  heavily  reinforced  through  the  gap  section  to  insure 
accuracy.  This  feature  is  well  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  carriage  is  provided  with  a  cross  slide  placed  at  the 
left  hand  for  convenience.  The  cross  feed  screw  is  supplied 
with  a  micrometer  collar,  graduated  in  thousandths  of  an 
inch.  The  apron  has  a  safety  device  to  prevent  engagement 
of  the  longitudinal  feed  and  the  slip  nut  simultaneously. 
The  lathe  has  an  exceptionally  wide  range  for  screw  cutting 
and  all  standard  threads  from  3  to  72  per  inch  can  be  cut. 
The  standard  pipe  threads  of  11^  and  27  per  inch  can 
also  be  cut.  Several  attachments  can  be  furnished  with  the 
Star  gap  lathe,  including  a  raising  block,  quick  change 
gears,  taper  attachment,  motor  drive  and  turrets. 


SINGLE  MOTOR  DRIVEN  SURFACE  GRINDER 

The  automatic  surface  grinding  machine  illustrated  is 
manufactured  by  the  Diamond  Machine  Company,  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  and  a  single  motor  is  used  to  drive  both  the 
spindle  and  the  table.  Surface  grinding  machines  are  some- 
times arranged  with  one  motor  to  drive  the  spindle,  and  a 
second  special  reversing  motor  to  cause  the  table  to  recipro- 
cate. One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  new  type  of  grind- 
ing machine  illustrated  is  in  the  elimination  of  the  special 
reversing  motor.     The  control  switches  of  such  a  motor  are 


STAR  GAP  LATHE 

The  use  of  heavy,  expensive  tools  for  the  performance  of 
small  machine  operations  is  prevalent  in  too  many  railway 
shops.  Sometimes  this  wastefulness  and  lack  of  economy 
is  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  who  may 
have  a  smaller  machine  available  on  which  the  work  could 
be  done.  In  other  cases,  as  for  instance  when  turning  an 
air  compressor  piston  rod  with  the  piston  attached,  the  very 


Gap  Lathe  Developed  by  the  Seneca  Falls  Manufacturing  Company. 

nature  of  the  job  itself  requires  that  it  be  performed  on  a 
lathe  large  enough  to  swing  the  piston,  whereas  the  diameter 
of  the  rod  turned  is  much  smaller.  In  this  case  the  use  of 
some  type  of  gap  lathe  is  economical  practice.  Owing  to 
the  gap  feature,  a  considerably  smaller  lathe  will  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  swing  the  pjston  head,  and  the  larger 
lathes  can  be  reserved  for  the  heavy  machine  operations. 
The  Seneca  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Seneca  Falls, 


Diamond    Grinder   Equipped   with   Single    l\^otor    Drive 

subject  to  severe  service,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  reversal 
without  more  or  less  shock. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  is  a  rear  view,  the 
initial  drive  from  the  motor  is  through  a  Morse  silent  chain 
and  the  remainder  of  the  drive  is  through  belting.  This  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  surface  grinding  machinery,  in  which 
smoothness  of  action  is  essential  to  avoid  chatter  marks  on 
the  work.  The  belt  shifting  planer  type  of  reversing 
mechanism  provides  for  snxooth  running  and  reverse. 

Due  to  the  elimination  of  the  special  motor  and  control 
box,  the  grinder  can  be  built  at  a  lower  cost.  Every  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  provide  against  dust  and  moisture  getting 
into  the  bearings  and  careful  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
safety  of  the  operator.  The  water  guards  are  not  shown  in 
the  illustration,  but  are  furnished  with  the  machine.  A 
guard  for  the  counterweight  also  is  provided. 
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In  the  course  of  a  statement  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  Herr 
Deser,  minister  of  public  works,  hinted  at  the  necessity  of 
reintroducing  a  piecework  system  in  the  state  railway  shops. 

The  Missouri^ Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  50  oil-burning 
Mikado  type  locomotives  for  use  on  the  Texas  divisions. 
These  will  be  used  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  first  of  the  locomotives  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  June. 

Protection  of  potatoes  from  cold  is  the  subject  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1091,  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  26  pages  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  drawings  to  show  the  proper  methods 
of  packing  potatoes,  of  fixing  board  linings  in  cars  and  of 
keeping  cars  warm  by  means  of  stoves  in  winter. 

It  is  reported  that  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  are  each  in  the  market  for 
more  than  $100,000  worth  of  miscellaneous  machine  tools. 
Recently  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  issued  a  substantial  list  of 
machine  tools,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna &  Western  will  be  in  the  market  soon  for  equipment 
of  this  kind. 

The  Railway  Association  of  Canada  has  announced  an 
embargo  on  the  sending  of  Canadian  freight  cars  into  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  cars  in  the  United 
States  American  railroads  are  not  returning  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Canadian  cars,  according  to  the  association,  and  the 
embargo  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  relieve  the  lum- 
ber famine  in  Canada. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh  has  adopted  a 
resolution  condemning  efforts  to  effect  a  change  in  the  exist- 
ing system  of  weights  and  measures  as  impractical  and  inimi- 
cal to  the  trade  and  general  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. This  action  was  taken  as  the  result  of  the  protests  of  a 
large  number  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturing  interests 
in  the  Pittsburgh  territory  against  the  pro-metric  propaganda 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  World  Trade  Club. 

What  the  general  railway  strike  last  year  in  England  cost 
the  companies  or  the  British  Government,  says  the  Engineer 
(London),  may  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  statement  shows  that  while  September  had  a  bal- 
ance of  £1,096,410  in  revenue  over  expenditure,  October  had 


a  balance  of  £924,987  in  expenditure  over  revenue.  These 
figures  suggest  that  the  loss  was  at  least  £2,000,000.  Strike 
pay  cost  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  £206,955,  and 
war  loan  stock  to  the  value  of  £260,000  had  to  be  sold. 

The  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation has  announced  in  Circular  S-III-101  that  supple- 
ment No.  1  to  the  Rules  of  Interchange,  effective  March  1, 
1920,  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  This  includes 
changes  covered  by  letter  ballots  and  the  modificaticms 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Tank  Cars  and  by  the 
Arbitration  Committee.  The  circular  also  announces  that 
the  effective  date  of  section  G  of  Rule  3  has  Ijeen  extended 
to  October  1,  1920. 

A  damage  suit  brought  by  a  discharged  employee  of  the 
Great  Northern  against  that  company,  A.  B.  Ford,  master 
mechanic  and; Director  General  Hines,  was  thrown  out  of 
court  on  March- 2,  by  the  judge  of  the  Butte  (Mont)  court. 
The  plaintiff  asked  for  damages  in  the  sum  of  $21,049  for 
a  violation  of  contract  in  dismissing  him  from  railway  serv- 
ice for  disobedience  of  orders.  The  contention  of  tiie  de- 
fendants was  to  the  effect  that  the  director  general  or  the 
United  States  government  could  not  be  held  responsible  for 
any  alleged  violation  of  contract  prior  to  January  3,  1918, 
the  time  of  the  dismissal  of  the  claimant.  - 

A  number  of  tests  were  made  recently  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  superheater 
locomotives,  equipped  with  10,000-gal.  tenders,  can  handle 
full-tonnage  trains  between  Mecca,  Cal.,  and  Niland  (a 
distance  of  47  miles),  and  between  Niland  and  Yuma,  Ariz. 
(a  distance  of  59  miles),  without  the  use  of  water-cars.  The 
hauling  of  water-cars  over  this  stretch  of  desert  is  continued 
at  a  large  yearly  expense  and,  notwithstanding  the  many 
attempts  made  to  locate  water  and  establish  water  stations, 
no  satisfactory  supply  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  results 
of  the  tests  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 

The  mechanical  and  electrical  features  of  the  new  West- 
inghouse  electric  passenger  locomotives  for  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  were  explained  by  N.  W.  Storer,  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Companv.  in  an 
illustrated  talk  given  before  the  Railway  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh, on  Februar)'  26.  As  the  slides  were  thrown  on  the 
screen,  Mr.  Storer  told  how  each  part  of  the  locomotive  was 
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constructed  and  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  that  par- 
ticular^feature.  The  construction  of  the  wheel  trucks,  the 
meth4lllrof  supporting  the  cab,  the  drawbar  connection  and 
the  method  of  drive  were  points  of  particular  interest  to  the 
railway  men  present. 

Fifty-eight  years  of  (^ontinuous  service  wSh  the  Grand 
Trunk  is  the  record  of  George  Clark,  foreman  of  the  black- 
smith shop  at  the  Stratford  works,  and  he  is  still  attending 
to  his  duties  with  regularity.  Mr.  Clark  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Point  St.  Charles  in  1862,  but 
he  has  been  stationed  at  Stratford  since  1871. 

Director  General  Hines  announced  on  March  3  that  all 
the  cciuipment  that  was  purchased  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration for  the  various  railroads,  consisting  of  100,000 
freight  cars  and  approximately  1,930  locomotives,  has  been 
finally  allocated  and  accepted  by  the  various  roads.  The 
Division  of  Finance  advises  that  where  railroads  were  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  such  equipment  in  cash, 
this  has  been  done;  that  in  the  other  instances  the  govern- 
ment has  accepted  the  equipment  trust  ol)ligations  of  the 
individual  carriers  whereby  the  cost  is  to  be  repaid  in  15 
annual  installments  at  six  per  cent  interest.  Equipment 
trust  obligations  have  been  accepted  from  74  of  the  railroad 
companies. 

Locomotive  engines  should  not  be  operated  at  so  tiigh  a 
rate  of  speed  as  to  cause'  such  a  degree  of  discomtort  to 
enginemen  and  firemen  as  to  endanger  their  health  or  to 
impair  their  efficiency.  This  is  the  decision  of  the  New  Vork 
State  Public  Service  Commission,  second  district,  on  a  com- 
plaint of  the  brotherhoods  that  consolidation  engines  used 
on  the  milk  trains  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  were 
unsuitable  for  the  speeds  required  of  those  trains.  After 
hearing  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  evidence  the  commission 
decided  that  the  engines  in  question  should  not  be  run  raster 
than  30  miles  an  hour,  except  under -emergencies  or  unex- 
pected delays,  when  temporarily  the  rate  might  be  increased 
to  35  miles  an  hour.  These  speeds  must  not  be  permitted 
except  when  the  engines  are  in  first  class  condition. 

The  Plumb  Plan  League  has  announced  the  establishment 
at  its  Washington  office  of  a  Research  Bureau  under  the  di- 
rection of  O.  S.  Beyer,  Jr.  One  of  the  important  functions 
of  the  bureau  will  be  the  keeping  of  accurate  records  of  all 
members  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents. 
The  speeches,  attitudes  and  votes  of  Senators  and  Represen- 
tives  will  be  carefully  indexed  and  recorded  so  that  a  com- 
plete digest  of  the  record  of  any  member  of  Congress  may  be 
secured  on  short  notice.  From  time  to  time  the  bureau  will 
publish  special  pamphlets,  documents,  etc.,  on  matters  re- 
quiring particular  illumination.  When  legislation  is  pend- 
ing, or  when  railroad  rate  and  wage  questions  are  under  con- 
sideration, the  Research  Bureau  will  endeavor  to  be  of  help 
in  compiling  statistics,  arguments  and  data  "for  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  justice  and  soundness  of  labor's  contentions." 

Director-General  Hines  gave  a  farewell  talk  to  about  200 
members  of  the  Railroad  Administration  staff  at  the  final 
dinner  of  the  Railroad  Administration  Lunch  Club,  of  which 
W.  C.  Kendall,  manager  of  car  service  section,  has  been 
president,  at  Washington,  on  Februar}'  2S.  Mr.  Hines  paid 
high  tribute  to  his  associates,  saying  that  they  had  been  the 
hardest  working  organization  he  had  ever  known,  and  that 
the  team  work  and  lack  of  friction  in  an  organization 
brought  together  under  such  circumstances  was  remarkable. 
He  discussed  briefly  some  of  the  outstanding  developments 
of  federal  control,  saying  that  large  increases  in  expenses 
were  in  no  way  attributable  to  federal  control,  but  that  the 
roads  would  have  been  subject  to  them  if  they  had  remained 
under  private  management  and  they  would  not  have  had  the 
benefit  of  economies  resulting  from  unification.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  expressly  recognizes  some 


of  the  advantages  of  unification  and  said  that  while  the 
pendulum  will  probably  swing  the  other  way  for  a  time  it 
will  also  swing  back  again  and  experiences  of  federal  con- 
trol will  have  pointed  the  way. 

Because  of  doubts  as  to  whether  Director  General  Hines 
and  his  representatives  could  continue  after  March  1  to 
exercise  the  authority  over  the  distribution  of  coal  delegated 
to  him  by  the  former  fuel  administrator,  H.  A.  Garfield, 
who  has  since  resigned.  President  Wilson  on  February  28 
issued  two  executive  orders  providing  for  a  continuation  of 
Mr.  Hines*  authority  over  the  "delivery,  use,  consumption, 
distribution  and  apportionment"  of  coal,  and  reinstating 
until  April  30,  the  order  of  the  fuel  administrator  of  No- 
vember 6,  1917,  relative  to  tidewater  transshipment  of  coal 
at  Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
and  for  the  employment  of  and  co-operation  with  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange,  as  a  common  agency  to  facilitate 
transshipment  and  to  reduce  delays  in  the  use  of  coal  cars 
and  coal  carn'ing  vessels,  which  was  susp)ended  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1919.  J.  W.  Howe,  commissioner  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  Rembrandt  Peale,  F.  M.  Whitaker  and  J.  1". 
Fisher  were  designated  as  representatives  of  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  order,  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  fuel  administrator  and  also  after  March  1  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  director  general  of  railroads  relative  to  the 
export  of  coal  from  the  United  States,  until  April  30. 


Boiler  Compounds;  Their  Nature  and  Use 

In  the  article  on  boiler  compounds,  by  W.  S.  Mahlie,  pub- 
lished on  page  71  of  the  February  issue  of  the  RaUivay 
Mechanical  Engineer,  an  error  occurred  in  the  prices  of  the 
chemicals  given  in  Table  IIL  At  the  top  of  each  column  in 
this  table  prices  were  given  in  dollars,  although  a  footnote 
to  the  table  stated  that  prices  were  in  cents.  The  dollar  sign 
should  have  been  omitted  in  every  case. 


Plans   for   Atlantic    City    Conventions 

The  American  Railroad  .Association  and  the  Railway 
Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  have  announced  plans 
for  the  annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  June 
9  to  16,  inclusive.  The  reports  of  committees  of  Section  III 
— Mechanical  investigating  locomotive  matters  will  be  re- 
ceived and  discussed  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
June  9,  10  and  11,  and  reix)rts  of  committees  on  car  matters 
will  be  taken  up  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of 
the  next  week.  The  sessions  of  the  Mechanical  Section  will 
be  held  in  the  morning  to  give  time  for  viewing  the  exhibits. 
The  Purchases  and  Stores  Section  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  June  14, 
15  and  16,  in  the  Hippodrome. 

The  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  exhibits  in  the  balcony  over  the  main  build- 
ing on  Young's  pier,  which  will  make  the  total  exhibit  space 
approximately  100,000  sq.  ft.,  an  increa.'^e  of  6,500  sq.  ft. 
over  1919.  Applications  have  already  been  made  for  practi- 
cally all  the  available  booths,  and  a  large  number  of  new 
companies  will  be  represented.  All  entertainment  features 
will  be  held  on  the  j)ier,  as  was  done  in  1919. 


Erie's  Homell  Shops   Leased  to  Private  Firm 

The  Hornell  Repair  &:  Construction  Company,  a  concern 
newly  organized  for  that  purpose,  on  March  6  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  Erie  Railroad  .shops,  roundhouse  and  car  repair 
yards  at  Homell,  N.  Y.  By  a  contract  made  on  March  1 
the  new  company  has  leased  the  shops  and  will  henceforth 
manage  and  operate  them  as  a  private  plant.  The  officer.^ 
and  employees  have  been  continued  in  the  same  positions, 
the  prevailing  wage  scales,  the  working  conditions  and 
transportation  privileges  maintained. 
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The  new  concern  is  headed  by  Hornell  business  men  and 
its  officers  consist  of  Martin  F.  Woodbury,  president;  Justin 
B.  Bradley,  vice-president;  Robert  W.  Bull,  secretar>';  John 
F.  Nugent,  treasurer.  Burr  L.  Smith  is  a  director  and 
Francis  M.  Cameron  attorney. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  step,  statements  are  made  that 
it  is  hoped  that  the  more  direct  control  of  operations  will 
prove  more  efficient  and  economical  than  the  former  method. 
It  is  undey^ood  that  the  shops  will  be  improved  and  en- 
larged. V. 

New  Reclamation  Campaign  Instituted  on  the  St.  Paul 

H.  S.  Sackett,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  is  the  author  of  a  new  plan  being 
put  into  effect  on  the  lines  of  that  road,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  hoped  to  place  reclamation  work  on  a  more  satisfactory, 
efficient  and  economical  basis.  Mr.  Sackett's  plan  com- 
prises briefly  the  creation  of  a  system  reclamation  commit- 
tee at  the  road's  general  headquarters  and  the  establishment 
of  subordinate  committees,  composed  largely  of  general  and 
division  officers,  at  each  of  the  road's  principal  shops.  The 
subordinate  committees,  aided  by  educational  posters,  are  to 
supervise  local  reclamation  work,  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
educational  reclamation  compaigns  and  make  studies  of  the 
reclamation  of  various  groups  of  materials. 

Mr.  Sackett's  plan  is  now  being  put  into  operation  on  the 
lines  of  the  St.  Paul.  In  the  near  future  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  conferences  at  Chicago  to  discuss  and  develop  this  re- 
clamation work,  and  it  is  proposed  thereafter  to  hold  these 
conferences  from  time  to  time  and  take  up  the  subject  of 
the  reclamation  of  various  groups  of  materials. 


Freight  Locomotive  ard  Freight  Train  Costs 

The  total  cost  of  freight  train  service,  including  loco- 
motive service,  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles,  which  had  been 
decreasing  each  month  of  1919  up  to  and  including  August, 
showed  an  increase  in  September,  October,  November  and 
December.  Iti  December,  according  to  the  monthly  report 
of  the  Operating  Statistics  Section  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, it  was  139.7  cents,  as  compared  with  124.4  cents 
in  December,  1918,  and  as  compared  with  122  cents  in  No- 
vember, 1919.  In  October  it  was  less  than  for  October, 
1918.  Per  locomotive-mile  and  per  train-mile  in  December 
the  cost  was  also  greater  than  in  December,  1918.  The 
cost  of  freight  locomotive  service  per  locomotive-mile  in 
December  was  131  cents,  as  compared  with  121.1  cents  in 
December,  1918.  In  November  it  was  119.7  cents.  The 
cost  of  freight  train  service  per4rain-mile  in  December  was 
185.2  cents,  as  compared  with  171.3  cents  in  December,  1918. 
In  November  it  was  170.3  cents.  The  combined  figures  for 
all  regions  and  the*  comparative  figures  for  1918  are  as 
follows:  (Costs  for  1918  have  been  readjusted  for  back 
pay,  while  the  costs  for  1919  apply  to  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber only,  the  back  pay  applicable  to  previous  months  having 
been  eliminated.) 

December 

, A , 

1919  1918 

Cost  of  locomotive   service   per  locomotive-mile. ..  fcents)     130.0  121.1 

Locomotive  repairs    41.6  39.0 

Enginehouse  expenses    9.3  10.1 

Train  enginemen    22.3  19.3 

Locomotive   fuel    53.8  48  6 

Other    locomotive   supplier 3.9  4.0 

Cost  of  train   service   per  train-mile 185.2  171.3 

Locomotive    repairs       ) 5^9  5^  ^ 

tnginehouse    expenses  { 

Locomofive    fuel       61.2  55.8 

Other  locomotive   supplies 4.4  4.6 

Train    enginemen    u.-.  .^-...•. 25. 3  22.2 

Trainmen     28.8  25.6 

Train   supplies  and  expenses 7.6  6.7 

Cost  of  total  train  service  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles .... 

Locomotive     repairr       ) 43  7  ^j  q 

Enginehouse   expenses  f -  .    . 

Locomotive    fuel    _ .'....       46.2  40.5 

Other    locomotive    supplies 3.3  3.4 

Enginemen   and    fninmen    40.8  34.7 

Train    supplies    and    e.\penses ,*i.w          5.7  4.9 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Western  Railway  Club. — At  the  April  19,  1920,  meeting 
of  the  Western  Railway  Club  a  paper  v^-ill  be  presented  by  S. 
\\'.  Mullinix,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  on  Modern  Methods  of  Reducing  Cost  of 
Locomotive  Repairs. 

Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters'  Associa- 
tion.— The  sixth  annual  convention  of  this  association  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  June  1-4,  1920. 
Foremen  who  are  not  members  of  the  association  are  also 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

Storekeepers'  Annual  Meeting. — Section  \T,  American 
Railroad  Association — Department  of  Purchases  and  Stores — 
will  hold  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on 
June  14,  15  and  16.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim  Hotel  and  business  sessions  will  be  held  in 
the  Hippodrome  on  the  Million  Dollar  pier. 

Members  and  all  per.sons  attending  are  asked  to  reach 
.\tlantic  City  by  Saturday.  June  12,  if  possible,  in  order  to 
see  the  exhibits  and  not  be  obliged  to  take  time  from  busi- 
ness sessions  for  that  purpose.  Badges  must  be  secured,  on 
arrival,  from  the  committee  at  the  pier. 

Seventeen  subjects  are  on  the  program  for  discussion,  as 
follows,  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
being  given  with  each  subject : 

1.  Store  department  book  of  rules;  J.  G.  Stuart  (C.  B.  &  Q.). 

2.  Classification  of  material;  C.  H.  Rost   (C.  R.  I.   &   P.). 

3.  Reclamation  of  material. 

4.  Material  accounting;  W.  E.  Brady  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.). 

5.  Commissary;  G.  C.   Smith    (U.   P.). 

6.  Cross  ties;  J.  H.  Waterman  (C.  B.  &  O.). 

7.  Stationery;  W.  D.  Stokes,  supervisor  of  stores,  L'nited  States  Railroad 

Administration,    Southern   Region. 

8.  Distribution  of  material  to  users;  W.  D.  Stokes. 

9.  Fuel — purchasing,  storage  and  distribution;   S.  B.  Wright   (N.  Y.   C). 

10.  Scrap;  handling  and  sales;  G.  W.  Hayden  (N.  Y.,  X.  H.  &  H.). 

11.  Ice — purchasing,   storage  and   distribution;   T.   I.   Frier   (Wabash). 

12.  Purchasing  agent's  office  records;  C.  E.  Walsh  (P.  \V.  P  ). 

13.  Lumber;  Wm.  Beatty  (P.  R.  R.). 

14.  Rails;  A.  A.  Goodchild  (C.  P.  R.>. 

15.  Buildings   and   structures;    U.    K.    Hall,   associate  manager,   stores   sec- 

tion.  United   States  Railroad   Administration. 

16.  Supplv  train  operation:  A.  S.  McKelligon   (S.  P.). 

17.  Standards;   F.   D.  Reed   (C.  R.  1.  &  P.). 


Tl:c   follotLing   list  gives   names    of   secretaries,    dates   of   ne.rt   cr  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations: 

.\ir-Bb.\ke  .^ssociatio.v. — F.  M.  Xellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway.  New 
York  City.     Convention  Mav  4  7.  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

.American  Railroad  -Association,  Section  III. — Mechanical. — \".  R.  Haw- 
thorne,  431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  Convention.  Tune  9-16 
1920,   Atlantic  City,  X.  J.  '    ^  ' 

.American  Railroad  Association*.  Section  VI — Pi'rchases  and  Stores. — 
J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C,  Collinwood,  Ohio.  Convention  June  14-16. 
1920,   Atlantic  City,   N.  J.- 

.\merican  Railroad  Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitter*' 
Association. — ^^O.  E.  Schlink.  485  W.  Fifth  St.,  Peru,  Ind.  Conven- 
tion June  1-4,  1920,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

.\merican  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — R.  D.  Fletcher,  Beh 
Railway,    Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick.  University 
o/  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual  meeting.  June  21.  1920, 
Xew  Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury  Park.   N.  J. 

.American  Societv  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice  ''9  W 
Thirty-ninth    St.,    New    York. 

-American  Steel  Teeaters'  Society. — W.  H.  Eisenman.  154  E.  Erie  St. 
Chicago.  I 

.Association  of  Railway,  Flectrtcal  Engineers. — Joseph  -A.  -AndleucettL 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  41  i.  C.  &  N.  W.  Station,  Chicago.  \ 

Car  Foremen's  -Association  of  Chicago. — .Aaron  Kline.  626  Nortti  Pine 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  JunhL  Tuly 
and   .August,    Hotel    Morrison,    Chicago.  \ 

Car  Foremf.n's  Association  of  St.  I. oris. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke.  secretary, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings  first  Tues- 
day in  month  at  the  American  Hotel  Annex.  St.  Louis. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association.— 
T.  C.   Keene,  Decatur.   Til. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  — .A.  L  Wood- 
worth,    C.    H.   &   D..    Lima,    Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  -Associ.^tion. — J.  G.  Crawford.  542  W.  Tack- 
son  Blvd..  Chicago.  Convention.  May  24-27,  1920,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,    III. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  -Association. — William  Hall, 
1061   W.   Waba.sna   Ave.,   Winona.   Minn. 

Master  Boilermakers'  -Association. — Harry  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New 
York.      Convention  May  25--8,  Curtis  Hotel.  Minneapolis.   Minn. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada.— 
-A.   P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Nucara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — George  -A.  T.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bide,  Buffalo,  N  Y.  Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in  month. 
Statler    Hotel,    Buffalo.    N.    Y- 

Traveling  Engineeks'  -Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland.    Ohio. 

♦f 
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GENERAL 

F.  W.  Brazier  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

A.  E.  Calkins,  engineer  of  rolling  stock  for  the  corporate 
organizatit>n  of  the  New  Y'ork  Central  under  federal  control, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  for  the 
Eastern  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

J.  T.  Carroll,  general  superintendent  maintenance  of 
equipment,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  had 
his  title  changed  to  general  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

Robert  Collett,  assistant  manager  of  the  Fuel  Con- 
ser\'ation  section  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  during 
federal  control,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  fuel 
and  locomotive  performance  of  the  New  York  Central. 

George  T.  Depue.  who  has  been  appointeH  mechanical 
superintendent  of  tlie  newly  created  Chicago  region  of  the 
Erie,  was  born  on  Deceml)er  2,  1872,  in  Hornell,  X.  Y'.,  and 
received  his  education 
in  the  grammar  schools. 
On  March  1,  1889,  he 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  Erie  as  a  machinist 
apprentice,  .\fter  that 
he  worked  as  a  machin- 
ist and  extra  gang  fore- 
man until  March  1, 
1901.  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of 
general  foreman  of  the 
Bradford  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Brad- 
ford, Pa.  On  August 
1,  1901.  he  was  ap- 
pointed general-  forfe^ 
man  of  the  Hornell 
shop;  on  July  1.  1903, 
master  mechanic  at-' 
Hornell;    on    April    1, 

1908.  ma.<ter  mechanic  at  Gali6n.  Ohio;  and  on  .Yugust  1, 
1913.  shop  superintendent  at  Gallon,  holding  that  position 
until  July  1.  1916,  when  he  was  appointed  shop  superin- 
tendent at  Susquehanna,  Pa.  This  is  the  position  he  left  on 
March  1,  1920,  when  the  Erie  was  reorganized  and  he  was 
appointed  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  region. 

Thomas  \V.  Demarest,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Northwestern  region  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  born 
on  March  18.  1868,  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  was  graduated 
from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolog}-  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  on 
June  4,  1888.  Mr.  Demarest  began  railroad  work  as  a  spe- 
cial apprentice  in  the  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & 
St.  Louis  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  later  assistant  to 
the  master  mechanic  at  Columbus,  and  on  February  1,  1897, 
was  appointed  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment of  the  same  shops.  He  was  promoted  to  master  me- 
chanic at  the  Logansport,  Ind.,  shops  on  August  1,  1899,  and 
on  January  1.  1900,  was  appointed  superintendent  motive 
power  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
From  July,  1903,  to  March  1,  1920,  he  was  superintendent 
motive  power  of  the  Northwest  system  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West,  his  headquarters  for  some  years  past  having 
been  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


G.   T.    Depue 


E.    B.    DeVilbiss 


J.  J.  DowLiXG,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Eastern 
district  of  the  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
lines  west,  with  headquarters  at  "Spokane,  Wash. 

G.  L.  Lambeth,  master  mechanic  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  at 
Whistler,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  car  equipment,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
succeeding  J.  J.  Thomas,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Edwin  B.  DeVilbiss,  who  on  March  1,  1920,  was'  up- 
pointed  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Eastern  Oiiio 
division.  Central  region,  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  was 
bom  on  September  13.    . 
1884,  at  Fort  Wayne,    ' 
Ind.      He   was   gradu- 
ated from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity   in    1908    with 
the  degree  of  mechani- 
cal, engineer    and    en- 
tered the  employ  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Lines 
West  on  July  1,  1908, 
as  a  special  apprentice. 
He    was    promoted    to 
motive  power  inspector 
on  January  1,  1911,  to 
electrical    engineer    of 
the    Northwest    system 
on  April  1,  1912,  and 
to     assistant     engineer 
of  motive  power  of  the 
Central    system    on 
June  1,  1915.     At  the 

time  of  his  recent  appointment  he  was  assistant  engineer 
of  motive  power  in  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Lines  West,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  hav- 
ing held  that  position  since  October  15,  1917. 

George  H.  Emerson  has  been  appointed  chief  of  motive 
power  and  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters at  Baltimore,  ^Md.  Mr.  Emerson  entered  railway 
service  in  1880  as  a  water  boy  on  the  Willmar  division  of 
the  Great  Northern.  From  1882  to  1887  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  St.  Paul  shops,  afterwards  until  1897 
acting  consecutively  as  boilermaker,  fireman,  engineman  and 
locomotive  foreman.  From  1897  to  1900  he  was  general 
shop  foreman  and  master  mechanic  of  the  Dakota  and 
Northern  divisions.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  appointed 
general  master  mechanic  of  the  Western  district,  and  in 
1903  superintendent  of  motive  power.  He  was  made  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  on  March 
15,  1910,  and  on  October  1,  1912,  was  appointed  ^-eneral 
manager.  In  October,  1917,  he  left  the  service  of  the  Great 
Northern  to  take  charge  of  the  Russian  Railway  Service 
Corps,  receiving  the  commission  of  colonel. 

B.  J.  Farr,  superintendent  of  the  motive  power  and  car 
department  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  Lines,  has  moved 
his  headquarters  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Battle  Creek. 

Frank  H.  Hardin,  assistant  to  the  federal  manager  of 
the  New  Y''ork  Central,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock,  with  headquarters  in 
New  Y''ork.  Mr.  Hardin  was  bom  on  June  14,  1886,  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Georgia  School 
of  Technology  in  1908  and  then  took  a  post  graduate  course 
at  Columbia  University.  All  his  railroad  service  has  been 
with  the  New  York  Central,  he  having  begun  on  August  1, 
1909,  as  a  special  apprentice  at  the  West  Albany  shops. 
After  several  minor  promotions,  he  was  made  enginehouse 
foreman  at  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1913,  and  in 
November  of  that  year  was  transferred  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  as 
assistant  foreman,  where  he  remained   for  one  vear,  until 
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Kovember,  1914.  At  that  time  he  was  appointed  special 
engineer  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  to  the  president  in  New 
York.  From  March,  19i7,  to  November,  1918,  he  was 
master  mechanic  of  the  Adirondack  division,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Utica.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  federal  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  at  New 
York,  holding  that  position  until  March  1,  1920. 

W.  C.  A.  Henry,  who  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Southwestern  region  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at  St.  !^ouis.  Mo.,  was 

born  on  October  13, 
1873,  at  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  was  educated  at 
BrookljTi  Polytechnic 
Institute.  He  started 
work  as  a  special  ma- 
chinist apprentice  with 
the  Pennsylvania  at 
Altoona  on  March  2, 
1891,  and  on  June  1, 
1897,  was  made  acting 
foreman  of  car  inspect- 
ors on  the  Pittsburgh 
d  i  v  i  sion,  afterwards 
acting  consecutively  as 
assistant  road  foreman 
of  engines,  assistant 
general  foreman  of  the 
car  shop  at  Altoona, 
and  assistant  engineer 
of  motive  power  until  July,  1903,  when  he  was  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  on  May  1,  1906,  l)eing 
transferred  to  Columbus,  Ohia  From  September,  1906,  to 
March  1,  1920,  Mr.  Henry  was  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Southwest  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Frederick  W.  Haxkixs,  who  was  appointed  assistaiit 
chief  of  "motive  power  (locoinotive),  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  when  the  Pennsylvania  was  reorganized, 
was  born  on  January  1.  1876,  at  London,  England.  Mr. 
Hankins  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Foxburg, 
Pa.,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Western, 
then  part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  as  a  machinist  apprentice 
in  April,  1891.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1894,  and  in  July,  1897,  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  at  the  Forty-third  street 
shops  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  served  successively  as 
machinist,  leading  machinist  and  acting  roundhouse  fore- 
man until  April,  1905,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Cumberland  Valley  as  enginehouse  foreman  at  Chambers- 
burg,  later  being  machine  shop  foreman  and  general  fore- 
man until  about  June,  1916,  when  he  was  appointed  master 
mechanic.  Early  in  1919  Mr.  Hankins  was  transferred  to 
Altoona,  Pa.,  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
held  that  position  until  March  1,  1920.  Mr.  Hankins' 
present  headquarters  are  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  instead  of  at 
Atlanta,  as  stated  on  page  181  of  the  March  Railway  Me- 
chnical  Engineer. 

William  Kelly,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power 
of  the  Great  Northern,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  succeeding  A.  C.  Deverell. 

R.  L.  Kleine,  formerly  chief  car  inspector  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, with  office  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  who  since  March  1, 
1920,  has  been  assistant  chief  of  motive  power  (car),  now 
has  his  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  instead  of  Altoona, 
as  it  was  incorrectly  given  in  the  list  of  officers  published 
on  page  181  of  the  March  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer. 


W.  F.  KiHLKE,  master  mechanic  of  the  Charleston  & 
Western  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga..  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  motive  power,  with  the  same 
headquarters.  4 

L.  P.  Michael,  chief  draftsman  in  the  motive  power  and 
car  departments  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  has  been 
appointed  mechanical  engineer  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
succeeding  J.  C.  Little,  resigned. 

B.  J.  Peasley,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Vicks- 
burg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  at  Monroe,  La.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  motive  power  of  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western, with  office  at  Tyler,  Tex.  A  photograph  of  Mr. 
Peasley  and  a  sketch  of  his  railroad  career  were  published 
in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for  December,  1919,  on 
page  749. 

C.  G.  Slagle,  assistant  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis  &  Western,  has  been  appointed  acting 
superintendent  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

C.  E.  Peck,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
Oregon -Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  motive  power  and  machin- 
er}',  succeeding  J.  F.  Graham,  deceased. 

J.  W.  Sexger,  master  car  builder  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  west  of  Buffalo,  with  headquarters  at  Collinwood, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of 
the  Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y^. 

P.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed  works  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Altoona,  was  born  on  August  1,  1870. 
After   graduating    from    WarralPs    Technical    Academy    in 

June,  1887,  he  was 
emploxed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania as  an  appren- 
tice in  the  shops  at 
Altoona,  Pa.  After 
several  minor  pr(Mno- 
tions  he  was  appointed 
assistant  road  foreman 
of  engines  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh division  in  Feb- 
ruan-,  1892.  On  Feb- 
ruar}'  1,  1895,  he  was 
a  p  p  o  i  nted  assistant 
master  mechanic  at  the 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
shops,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position 
of  master  mechanic  of 
the  Crestline,  Ohio, 
shops  and  the  Toledo 
division.  From  January  1,  1900,  to  Decemlier  .>1,  1911,  he 
was  master  mechanic  at  several  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  and  on  January  1,  1912, 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Cen- 
tral system,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  which  position  he 
held  until  Januan-,  1917,  when  he  was  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lines  West,  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  When  the  Pennsylvania 
system  was  reorganized  on  March  1,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed 
works  manager  of  the  .\ltoona  shops,  reporting  direct  to 
J.  T.  Wallis,  the  chief  of  motive  power,  with  the  authority 
and  responsibility  that  the  manager  of  an  industrial  manu- 
facturing plant  would  have. 

R.  Porter  S^oth,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road, has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  that  road, 
the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Western  Railway  of 
Alabama,  with  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga.     Mr.  Smith 
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was  born  on  January  3,  1875,  at  Olean,  X.  Y.,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  pul)lic  schools  there,  entering 
railway  work  in  February,  1899,  with  the  Western  New 
York  &  Pennsylvania  at  Olean.  When  that  road  became 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  he  continued  with  it,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  boiler,  machine  and  erecting  shojis  until  Aug- 
ust, 1901.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  drawing  rouni, 
remaining  there  until  October,  1903,  when  he  was  appointed 
roundhouse  foreman,  resigning  in  February,  1906,  lo  go 
with  the  Georgia  Railroad  as  chief  draftsman.  He  acted 
in  that  capacity  continuously  from  April  2,  1906,  until 
March  1,  1920,  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  me- 
chanical engineer. 

J.  J.  Tatlji,  general  supervisor  of  car  repairs  for  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  has  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  as  superintendent  of  the 
car  department,  having  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  O.  Walsh  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  the  Western 
Railway  of  Alabama  and  the  Georgia  Railroad,  wiih  head- 
quarters at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  west  of  Buffalo,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent of  rolling  stock, 
with  office  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  bom  in  Clayton, 
Mich.,  in  1863  and  was  ' 
graduated  from  Adrian 
(Mich.)  high  school. 
He  began  railroad  work 
in  1882  on  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Jackson  &  Sag- 
inaw, which  later  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern.  From  1884 
to  1890  he  served  as  a 
locomotive  engineman 
and  then  was  appointed 
traveling  engineer,  re- 
maining in  that  posi- 
tion until  August,  1893. 
He  was  then  for  some 

years  an  engine  despatcher  and  in  1901  was  appointed  gen- 
eral locomotive  inspector  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens- 
burg  division,  and  in  1907  became  district  master  car  builder 
at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  West  of  Buf- 
falo during  1915,  from  which  position  he  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  general  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  for  the  entire 
system. 

Henry  Yoerg,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power  of 
the  Great  Northern,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
motive  power  of  the  lines  east,  witii  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Yoerg  was  born  on  June  17,  1872,  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  was  graduated  from  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  in  the  class  of  1895.  He  began  railway 
work  in  1897  as  a  draftsman  on  the  Great  Northern,  after- 
wards being  consecutively  assistant  engineer,  superintendent 
of  the  machine  shops  at  Havre,  Mont.,  and  superintendent 
of  machine  and  car  shops  at  St.  Paul,  until  1908,  when  he 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  mechanical  engineer.  Dur- 
ing 1917  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  recent  appointment. 
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J.  M.  Henry,  who  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Eastern  region  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  born 
on  October  10,  1873. 
He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  as  a  special 
apprentice  in  the  Al- 
toona  machine  shops 
on  May  5,  1889,  and 
served  as  an  appren- 
tice until  September  1, 
1896,  when  he  entered 
Purdue  University, 
being  furloughed  from 
the  shops  during  the 
school  term  each  year. 
He  was  graduated  in 
June,  1900,  and  then 
became  a  special  ap- 
prentice in  the  office  of 
the  assistant  engineer 
of  motive  power  at  Al- 
toona.    A  year  later  he 

was  promoted  to  motive  power  inspector  at  Altoona,  and  in 
February,  1902,  was  made  assistant  engineer  of  motive 
power  of  the  Erie  division  and  Northern  Central  Railway 
at  Williamsport.  Pa.  From  July  1,  1903,  to  December, 
1913,  he  was  master  mechanic  at  various  shops.  On  the 
latter  date  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  division,  and  on  May  1, 

1916,  was  transferred  to  the  operating  department  as  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  division,  on  April  15, 

1917,  being  transferred  to  the  New  York  division.  About 
October  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Altoona,  holding  that 
position  until  March  1,  1920,  when  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  four  regional  general  superintendents  of  motive  power. 

Amos  C.  Davis,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
motive  power  of  the  Southern  division.  Eastern  region,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  was  born  on^March  20,  1876,  in  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  and  received 
his  education  in  public 
and  private  schools  in 
Indiana  county,  Pa. 
His  entire  railroad 
service,  dating  from 
April  3,  1893,  has 
been  with  the  Penns\l- 
vania,  his  first  position 
being  that  of  machinist 
apprentice  at  the  Al- 
toona shops.  At  the  end 
of  his  apprenticeship  he 
was  employed  as  a  ma- 
chinist for  about  two 
years  and  was  tlien 
made  gang  leader  in  the 
erecting  shop.  After 
several  minor  promo- 
tions he  was  appointed 
acting  assistant  master 
mechanic  at  Altoona  on  March  8,  1909,  and  on  April  1,  1910, 
foreman  of  the  miscellaneous  shop.  For  five  years  from 
July,  1912,  to  July,  1917,  he  was  general  foreman  of  the  lo- 
comotive erecting  shop  at  Altoona,  on  the  latter  date  being 
made  general  foreman  at  East  Altoona.  and  in  Octo})er  of 
that  year  was  appointed  general  foreman  of  the  Altoona  ma- 
chine shop.  On  October  21,  1918,  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Maryland  division,  with  headquar- 
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ters  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  holding  this  position  at  the  time 
of  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

H.  H.  Maxfield,  who  was  works  manager  of  the  Penn- 
sxlvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  four  regional  general  superintendents  of  motive  power, 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  Central  region,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A  photograph  of  Mr.  Maxfield  and 
a  sketch  of  his  railroad  career  were  published  in  the  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer  for  September,  1919,  on  page  561. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  AND   ROAD   FOREMEN  OF  ENGINES 

Frank  J.  Dailey  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Erie  at  Dunmore,  Pa. 

Albert  J.  Davis,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Erie 
at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  recently  shop  superintendent  at 
Galion,  Ohio,  has  again  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at 
Jersey  City,  succeeding  F.  H.  Murray. 

M.  J.  Flanigan,  master  mechanic  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  Everett,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  general  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Eastern  district,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
succeeding  J.  J.  Dowling. 

J.  B.  Irwix,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  has  been  transferred  to  Alliance, 
Neb.,  succeeding  G.  E.  Johnson. 

G.  E.  Johnson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  at  Alliance,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  succeeding  F.  E.  Kennedy  de- 
ceased. 

George  C.  Jones  has  been  appointed  general  road  fore- 
man of  engines  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Florence,  S.  C. 

C.  E.  Meeker  has  been  appointed  acting  master  mechanic 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  suc- 
ceeding J.  B.  Irwin. 

Roy  R.  Herrick,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic 
of  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  announced  in  these  columns  last  month, 

was  born  on  November 
25,  1890,  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public 
schools  of  Jackson.  He 
has  been  engaged  in 
railroad  work  since 
the  spring  of  1908, 
when  he  took  employ- 
ment with  the  Michi- 
gan Central  as  a  ma- 
chine operator  in  the 
shops  at  Jackson. 
Later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  round- 
house as  an  air  brake 
repairman,  and  then 
to  the  passenger  ter- 
minal at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  Two  years 
later  he  returned  to 
the  roundhouse  at  Jackson,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
machinist.  On  January  1,  1918,  he  went  with  the  Detroit, 
Bay  City  &  Western,  and  was  recently  appointed  master 
mechanic. 

Everett  O.  Smith,  whose  appointment  as  master 
mechanic  of  the  Louisiana  &  North  West,  with  office  at 
Homer.  La.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
railroad  work  since  July  1,  1882,  when  he  entered  the  employ 
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of  the  Iowa  Central  as  a  machinist  apprentice.  In  April, 
1883,  he  went  to  the  Chicago  shops  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  and  was  made  gang  foreman  in  1887.  In  1894  he 
was  promoted  to .  the  position  of  foreman  of  shops  at  Belle 
Plaine,  Iowa,  and  was  later  transferred  in  that  capacity  to 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  and  West  Chicago,  111.  In  1902  he 
became  general  foreman  of  the  Iowa,  Illinois  &  Indiana 
Railway  at  Kankakee,  Mich.,  and  in  1903  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  master  me;chanic  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  at 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  which  he  held  continuously  since  that  time 
until  he  received  his  recent  appointment  on  the  Louisiana  & 
North  West. 

• 

Harry  F.  Martyr,  formerly  general  foreman  of  the 
locomotive  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at 
Horton.  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 

St.  Louis  &  Hannibal, 
with  office  at  Hannibal, 
Mo.  Mr.  Mart>T  was 
born  on  August  9, 
1876,  at  Cosgrove, 
England.  In  1890  he 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  London  &  North- 
western as  a  machinist 
apprentice.  He  came 
to  America  in  Septem- 
l)er,  1897,  and  took 
emploj-ment  with  the 
Missouri  Pacific  as  a 
machinist.  He  was 
later  employed  by  the 
St.  Louis-San  Fran-' 
Cisco  as  machine  shop 
foreman,  roundhouse 
foreman  and  general 
foreman.  From  1907 
to  1911  he  was  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  and  car 
department>  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  at  Jackson, 
Ohio,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  w^as  with  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &;  Pacific,  his  last  position  with  that  road  being 
general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  shops  at  Horton,  Kansas. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1919  he  was  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal. 

J.  A.  Wrk.ht,  general  foreman  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &:  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  division  master 
mechanic    at    Tacoma,  Wash.,  succeeding  G.   E.  Cessford, 

transferred  to  a  similar 
position     at      Belling- 
ham.       Wash.        Mr. 
Wright    was    bom    on 
June  8,  1880,  at  Fox- 
burgh,  Pa..  He  received 
his    education    in    the 
public  schools  of  Kan- 
sas    City,    Kan.,    and 
also     attended      Puget 
Sound  University,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.     In  1899 
he  began  railroad  work 
as   a   fireman    on    the 
Northern  Pacific.     He 
later  served  a  machin- 
st     apprenticeship    oa. 
le     Tacoma    Eastern, 
and    then    worked    as 
machinist,      locomotive 
fireman     and     engine- 
man  on  that  road,  until  1910,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  latterly  as  round- 
house foreman  and  general  shop  foreman. 
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CAR  DEPARTMENT 

Alfred  Herbster,  division  general  foreman  of  the  car 
department  of  the  New  York  Central,  Line?  West  of  Buf- 
falo, at  Englewood,  111.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  master 
car  builder  of  the  Fourth  district,  Western  Lines,  with  the 
same  headquarters. 

James  Reed,  assistant  master  car  builder  of  the  New  York 
Central,  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  with  headciuarters  at  Engle- 
wood, 111.,  has  l)een  appointed  master  car  builder  of  the 
Fourth  district,  Lines  West,  with  the  same  headquarters  at 
Englewood. 

Gecirge  Thomson,  master  car  builder  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  W^est,  with  headquarters  at  Englewood,  111., 
is  now  master  car  builder  of  the  Third  district.  Lines  West, 
with  headquarters  at  Collinwood,  Ohio. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

James  A.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  shop  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  succeeding  A.  N.  Lucas,  resigned.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
born  at  Delas  Island,  Md.,  July  9,  1883.  He  completed  his 
education  at  the  Mar}dand  State  College,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer  in  1904,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  a  special  apprentice  at 
the  Mount  Clair  shops.  He  completed  his  special  apprentice- 
ship in  1906  and  served  as  a  material  insp>ector  in  the  test 
bureau  until  early  in  1907,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Gar- 
rett, Ind.  Here  he  served  successively  as  a  machinist,  assist- 
ant foreman  and  roundhouse  foreman  until  March,  1909, 
then  being  transferred  to  Holloway,  Ohio,  as  general  fore- 
man of  the  locomotive  and  car  department.  In  April,  1912, 
Mr.  Anderson  was  transferred  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  as  motive 
power  inspector,  and  about  a  year  later  was  promoted  to 
assistant  road  foreman  of  engines.  In  April,  1914,  he  was 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Cleveland  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  continuing  in  this  capacity  until  July, 
1916,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  as  master 
mechanic  of  the  Monongah  division.  After  a  little  more 
than  two  years  at  Grafton,  Mr.  Anderson  was  transferred  to 
the  W^heeling  division,  with  headquarters  at  Benwood,  W. 
Va.,  where  he  served  as  master  mechanic  until  July,  1919. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  shops  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  appointed  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  locomotive  department.  He  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  this  capacity  until  Feb- 
ruar\'  1,  1920,  when  he  left  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  as  shop  superintendent  at 
Milwaukee. 

Frederick  H.  Murray,  master  mechanic  of  the  Erie  at  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent  at 
Susquehanna,  Pa.,  succeeding  G.  T.  Depue,  recently  ap- 
pointed regional  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 


region. 


PURCHASING  AND  STOREKEEPING 


C.  S.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper 
of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Tyler, 
Tex. 


OBITUARY 

W.  R.  Shoop,  manager  of  purchases  and  stores  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Rochester.  He  was 
65  vears  old. 

J.  F.  Graham,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
that  city  at  the  age  of  71  years. 


E.  G.  ^Middleton  has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Company,  Franklin,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  vertical  boring  mills  and  heav}--dutv 
drilling  machines. 

W.  S.  Atkinson,  for  many  years  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
railway  sales  department  of  the  Cook  Paint  &  Varnish  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  G.  Williams,  manager  of  the  export  department  of  the 
American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago,  111.,  sailed  from  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  March  1  for  China  and  Japan,  to  develop  new 
business  in  those  countries. 

Duncan  W.  Eraser,  managing  director  of  the  Montreal 
Locomotive  Works,  Ltd.,  on  March  1,  1920,  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  .\raerican  Locomotive  Com- 
pany and  vice-president 
in  charge  of  domestic 
sales  of  the  Montreal 
Locomotive  Works, 
Ltd.,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  succeed- 
ing J.  D.  Sawyer,  who 
has  resigned  to  become 
vice  -  president  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Mor- 
ton &  Co.,  Inc.  Mr. 
Eraser  was  bom  m  Pic- 
tou  county,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  in 
1875,  of  Scotch  ancest- 
ors. He  was  educated 
in  Nova  Scotia  public 
schools  and  at  the  age 
of  18  went  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  where  he 
served  a  four-year  ap- 
prenticeship course  in  the  shops  of  the  Rhode  Island  Loco- 
motive Works,  later  the  Providence  plant  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  With  the  exception  of  three  vears 
in  the  service  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Providence,  R.  I.,  he  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
locomotive  works  until  1904.  In  that  year  the  Montreal 
Locomotive  &  Machine  Company,  of  Montreal,  was  bought 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  and  Mr.  Eraser  was 
transferred  to  that  plant,  serving  consecutively  as  gang  boss, 
sub-foreman  and  assistant  foreman,  until  1906,  when  he 
was  appointed  general  foreman  of  the  machine  departments. 
In  1908  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  and  later 
served  as  superintendent,  until  December,  1910,  when  he 
was  made  works  manager.  On  February  15,  1917,  he  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Montreal  Locomotive 
Works,  Ltd.,  in  charge  of  sales  and  manufacturing,  and  in 
November,  1919,  he  was  appointed  managing  director  of  that 
company. 

The  Cincinnati  Automatic  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  purchased  from  the  Windsor  Machine  Company, 
Windsor,  Vt.,  the  manufacturing,  selling  and  patent  rights 
of  the  Gridley  automatic  multiple  drilling  machine. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  new  officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  Henry  W.  Wendt,  president;  Edgar  F.  Wendt,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  Henry  W.  Wendt,  Jr.,  vice-^president 
and  secretary;  C.  A.  Booth,  vice-president  and  sales  man- 
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ager.  The  new  directors  include  the  above  named  officers 
and  in  addition  H.  S.  Whiting, 

Leslie  R.  Pyle,  supervisor  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  with  of- 
fice at  Chicago,  has 'been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Loco- 
motive Firebox  Company,  Marquette  building,  Chicago. 

Franklin  Murphy,  former  governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Murphy  Varnish 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  on  February  24,  at  Palm 

Beach,  Fla.  He  was 
born  in  Jersey  City,  on 
January  3,  1846,  and 
was  educated  in  the 
Hudson  county  schools 
and  at  Newark  Acad- 
emy. In  1901  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from 
Lafayette  College  and 
the  following  year  the 
same  degree  from 
Princeton  University. 
Mr.  Murphy  served  in 
the  United  States  army 
during  the  Civil  War, 
part  of  the.  time  as  a 
lieutenant;  at  the  close 
of  hostilities  he  began 
the  manufacture  of 
.  varnish  at  Newark,  N. 

J.  In  1891  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company  was  incorporated, 
with  Mr.  Murphy  as  president.  He  had  been  prominent  in 
Republican  politics  since  1892,  and  in  1901  was  elected  to 
the  governorship  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  held  for 
three  years.  His  son,  Franklin  Murphy,  Jr.,  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Murphy  Varnish 
Company. 


F.   Murphy 


Galena  Signal  Oil  Company  Elects  New  Officers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company, 
Franklin,  Pa.,  on  February  24,  Lf  J.  Drake  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  J.  S.  Cullinan,  and  W.  A.  Trubee,  dis- 
trict manager  at  New  York,  and  W.  J.  Walsh,  district 
manager  at  Chicago,  were  elected  vice-presidents,  all  with 


Lauren  J.  Drake,  the  new  president,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  was  bom  on  August  27,  1880,  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  ol  Omaha 
and  Chicago,  and  in  1899  graduated  from  Shattuck  Mili- 
tary School,  Faribault,  Minn.  After  leaving  school  he 
entered  the  oil  business  and  acquired  a  general  knowledge 
of  it  in  all  departments  during  his  service  of  five  years  with 
several  companies.  In  1905  he  went  to  the  Galena  Signal 
Oil  Company  and  remained  as  a  representative  of  that  com- 
pany in  the  Middle  West,  until  1916,  when  he  came  to  New 
York  as  vice-president. 

W.  A.  Trubee  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  JVlarch 
22,  1867.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Bridgeport 
private  schools,  and  later  attended  Greylock  Institute  at 
South  Williamstown,  Mass.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Galena-Signal  Oil  Company  on  February  1,  1898,  as  sales 
representative  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  On  May  1,  1912,  he 
was  transferred  frcmi  Bridgeport  to  the  New  York  office, 
and  on  March  1,  1919,  was  appointed  district  manager  at 
New  York,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  election 
as  vice-president  and  director  of  the  same  company. 

The  Mono  Corporation  of  America,  48  Coal  and  Iron 
Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  announces  that  it  has  purchased 
the  entire  stock  of  Mono  apparatus  and  accessories  from  the 
F.  D.  Harger  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  including  all  rights 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Mono  apparatus  for  the 
automatic  analysis  of  C02,  CO  and  other  gases. 

H.  G.  Cook,  formerly  general  storekeeper  of  the  Southern 
Pa£ifi|c  Company,  San  Francisco,  has  entered  "the  railway 
supply  business  and  opened  offices  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
representing  the  following  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast: 
Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company,  Dear- 
bom  Chemical  Company,  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company,  Pyle  National  Head- 
light Company,  National  Waste  Company. 

Improvements  and  remodeling  to  cost  approximately  S3,- 
500,000  are  being  carried  out  at  the  car  works  of  the  Pull- 
man Company.  The  improvements  include  a  new  three- 
stor}'  building  of  mill  construction  and  a  new  press  building, 
80  ft.  by  200  ft.  The  old  foundry  buildings  are  being  re- 
modeled to  furnish  additional  space.  The  purpose  of  the 
improvements  is  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  liodies. 


L.  J.  Drake 


W.  J.  Walsh 


W.  A.  Trubee 


the  same  headquarters  as  formerly.  L.  F.  Jordon  remains 
as  vice-president  at  New  York  and  J.  E.  Linahen  as  vice- 
president  at  Franklin;  J.  French  Miller  as  secretary-treas- 
urer at  Franklin,  L.  E.  StuU  assistant  secretary  and  assist- 
ant treasurer  at  Franklin,  and  C.  W.  Hochette  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  at  New  York. 


The  Allegheny  Steel  Tank  Car  Company,  Wajren,  Pa.,  was 
bought  by  the  Allegheny  Tank  Car  Company  on  February  2. 
The  new  corporation  was  recently  formed  and  the  transfer 
constituted  an  entire  change  of  management.  The  officers 
of  the  new  company  are  as  follows:  C.  W.  Hardy,  formerly 
of  the  Warren  Oil  Company,  Warren,  Pa.,  president;  H.  W. 
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Conurro,  general  manager,  Struthers  Wells  Company,  War- 
ren, vice-president;  James  P.  Rogers,  formerly  general  man- 
ager of  the  Rogers  Shear  Company,  Warren,  treasurer;  H.  R. 
McClure  of  the  firm  of  McClure  &  Smith,  Warren  and  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.,  secretar)'.  The  policy  of  the  new  company  includes 
general  enlargement  of  the  facilities  of  the  plant  both  in  the 
maunfacturing  of  new  cars  and  in  its  repair  department.  One 
feature  of  the  new  company  will  he  its  leasing  department, 
which  it  will  conduct  for  the  benefit  of  its  patrons. 


Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh,  manufacturers  of  the  Tate  flexible 
staybolt,  and  was  president  of  the  American  Vanadium  Com- 
pany. He  was  also  interested  in  coal  mining  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Meadowlands  Coal  Company  and  the  Montour  & 
Lake  Erie  Coal  Company. 


J.    M.    Flannery 


Joseph  M.  and  James  J.  Flannery 

Joseph  ^L  Flannery  and  James  J.  Planner)-,  pioneers  in 
the  vanadium  industry  and  the  organizers  of  the  Flannery 
Bolt  Company  and  American  Vanadium  Company,  died 
within  three  weeks  of 
each  other  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Joseph  M. 
Flannery  wa>  52  years 
old.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  February  18, 
after  an  illness  of 
seven  months,  while 
his  brother  died  sud- 
denly on  March  6,  at 
the  age  of  66,  although 
he  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  over  a  year, 
but  had  been  active  in 
his  business  affairs  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Joseph  'SI.  Flannery, 
who  was  also  president 
of  the  Standard  Chem- 
ical Company,  w  a  s 
bom  in  Pittsburgh.    In 

1904,  with  his  brother,  he  began  a  tour  of  the  world,  seeking 
to  discover  a  process  whereby  unbreakable  bolts  might  be 
made.  An  analysis  of  the  metal  composing  the  fencing  foils 
used  in  Sweden  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  vanadium.  To 
the  Flannery  brothers  is  due  the  introduction  of  vanadium 
in  the  steel  industry,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  advance  of 
steel  making.  Con- 
vinced of  the  value  of 
vanadium  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  obtained 
control  of  an  enormous 
deposit  of  vanadium 
ore  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru,  and  successfully 
introduced  its  applica- 
tion in  the  manufac- 
ture of  alloy  steel,  es- 
pecially for  automobile 
construction  and  cer- 
tain locomotive  parts, 
as  frames,  driving 
axles,  connecting  and 
piston  rods.  When  the 
American  Vanadium 
Company  was  sold  a 
few  months  ago  to  the 
Vanadium   Corporation 

of  America,' controlled  by  Charles  M.  Schwab  and  J.  Leonard 
Replogle,  it  controlled  about  90  per  cent  q{  the  w6rld's  supply 
of  vanadium.  Joseph  M.  Flanner\'  was  also  interested  in  the 
production  of  radium,  and  in  1911  organized  the  Standard 
Chemical  Company,  the  world's  largest  producer  of  radium. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  also  working  to  develop  the 
commercial  use  of  uranium  in  steel  and  other  metals. 

James  J.  Flannery  was  the  executive  head  of  the  Flannery 


J.   J.    Flannery 


The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Wellnian 
Bibby  Company,  Ltd.,  36  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C,  2, 
England,  to  act  as  its  representative  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  the  sale  of  the  American  steam  ash  conveyor. 
The  Wellman  Bibby  Company  intends  to  manufacture  tlie 
American  steam  ash  conveyor  in  England.  This  companv  is 
well  known  in  the  Briti.sh  Isles  and  handles  the  sale  of  a 
number  of  American  engineering  products  there. 


S.    G.    Neal 


Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company  Starts  Active  Manufacturing 

The  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company  announces 
that  it  has  completed  arrangements  with  Kidder,  Peabodv 
&  Co..  of  New  York  and  Boston,  John  F.  Alvord,  president 
of  the  Torrington  Man- 
ufacturing Company 
and  Hendee  Manufac- 
turing Companv,  and 
Geo.^W.  Goethals  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  the 
financing  and  manu- 
facturing of  its  brakes. 
These  three  interests 
have  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the 
company  and  will  im- 
mediately establish  a 
plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  brake. 

John  F.  Alvord  has 
been  elected  president. 
Harry  I.  Miller,  who 
has  been  associated 
with  the  company  from 
its  inception,  will  be 
vice-president,  in  charge  of  sales.  Harry  B.  Hunt,  formerly 
of  the  engineering  department  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  and  niore  recently  a  colonel  in  the  Production 
Department  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  in  charge  of  manufacturing. 

\\'ith  the  new  organization  the  company  will  be  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  production  of  the  automatic  straight  air 
brake  on.  a  large  scale. 

Spencer  G.  Neal,  who  is  chief  engineer  of  the  company 
under  its  new  organization,  is  the  inventor  of  the  automatic 
straight  air  brake  and  the  man  who  has  been  in  charge  of  its 
testing  and  development.  He  was  bom  at  Humboldt,  Kan., 
in  1883.  His  family  moved  to  southern  California  when  he 
was  two  years  old  and  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
there.  He  entered  railway  service  in  1898  and  served  as  a 
machinist  apprentice  in  the  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  shops  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  He  then  became  a  ma- 
chinist and  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  installation  of 
stationary  machinery.  Having  then  worked  out  the  idea  of 
the  new  brake,  he  spent  from  1910  to  1912  on  lines  now  part 
of  the  San  Diego  &  Eastem,  on  which  road  the  first  tests 
of  the  brake  were  made.  In  1913,  he  continued  these  tests 
on  the  Arizona  Eastern,  working  out  its  development  by 
means  of  passenger  train  tests  between  Globe,  N.  Mex.,  and 
Bowie,  Ariz.  He  also  continued  these  tests  on  a  track  at 
Los  Angeles.  He  went  to  New  York  in  1914  and  has  had 
his  headquarters  in  that  city  since,  with  the  exception  of 
time  spent  on  tests  of  the  air  brake  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
8:  Santa  Fe  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  and  on  the  Virginian. 
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In   1832   when   the  American   Railroad   Journal,   the   fore- 
runner of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  was  founded 

the  subscription  price  was  three  dol- 

The  High  lars  a  year.     In  1837  the  journal  was 

Cost  of  changed  to  a  weekly  and  the  price  was 

Publishing  increased    to    five   dollars.      Probably 

none  of  our  readers  remember  when 
the  change  in  the  subscription  price  to  two  dollars  went  into 
effect.  For  many  years  this  has  remained  unchanged;  but 
recent  increases  in  the  cost  of  both  labor  and  materials  have 
been  so  great  that  the  publishers  are  now  forced  to  in- 
crease the  subscription  price  to  three  dollars  in  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  Mexico  and  four  dol- 
lars west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Canada  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  increase  in  the  subscription  price  beyond  the 
Mississippi  is  due  to  discrimination  against  that  section  of 
the  country  embodied  in  an  Act  of  the  Congress  which  pro- 
vides for  geographical  zone  rates  and  progressive  increases. 
The  publishers  regret  this;  but  the  action  of  the  government 
leaves  no  alternative. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn 
til  at  even  the  new  subscription  price  will  not  pay  the  cost 
of  the  paper  alone.  The  price  of  this  one  item  has  in- 
creased over  200  per  cent  and  the  end  does  not  seem  in 
sight.  .The  increases  in  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  are 
niatters  which  are  probably  of  minor  interest  to  our  readers, 
however,  and  are  mentioned  only  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
profiteering.  The  editors  realize  that  the  subscribers  are 
niost  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  the  publication  covers 
it",  field.  It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  make  the  Railway  Me- 
chanical Engineer  worth  all  thaft  it  costs  to  our  readers  and 
the  editors  will  welcome  suggestions  for  improvement  that 
v^ill  make  it  more  valuable  to  railroad  men. 


The  Importance 

of  the 

Foreman 


In  the  past  many  railroads  have  been  open  to  criticism 
because  of  their  failure  to  accord  to  men  in  the  minor  super- 
visor}^ positions  either  the  comf)ensaticm 
or  the  recognition  to  which  they  were 
entitleu.  The  status  of  the  foremen  in 
the  mechanical  department  has  been 
improved  during  the  past  two  years.  It 
is  to  1)6  hoped  that  conditions  will  continue  to  grow  better 
and  that  a  real  incentive  will  be  created  so  that  the  most 
comjjetent  and  ambitious  workers  will  be  induced  to  strive 
for  promotion  and  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities 
for  further  advancement.  The  lack  of  personal  interest  oa 
the  part  of  the  higher  officers  is  often  responsible  for  a  feel- 
ing of  indifference  among  the  foremen,  which  has  a  decidedly 
bad  effect  on  the  men  under  them.  In  this  connection  Dr. 
Hollis  Godfrey  recently  said:  "The  one  man  most  vitally 
affecting  the  workman  is  the  foreman.  When  industry  adopts 
education,  when  it  teaches  its  management  and  its  foremen 
to  teach,  it  will  eliminate  many  of  the  major  causes  of  labor 
trouble.  This  will  be  done  not  merely  through  the  develop 
ment  of  the  good  fellowship  that  is  inevitable.  It  will  follow 
as  a  natural  result  of  giving  every  man  a  real  chance.  Whoi 
the  foreman  is  taught  by  his  industry  and  in  turn  becomes 
a  teacher  of  the  men  under  his  orders,  obstacles  to  each  man's 
rise  will  be  removed.  Every  man  will  have  the  same  chance 
to  progress.  Nothing  makes  more;  difference  in  industrial 
unrest  than  the_  foreman ;  nothing  can  serve  better  to  hdp 
industry  and  the  woricman  than  to  make  him  a  teacher." 

Under  present  conditions  the  majority  of  general  officers 
are  burdened  with  a  mass  of  detail  which  should  be  handled 
by  their  subordinates.  The  foremen,  instead  of  being  minor 
executives,  are  little  more  than  clerks.  This  condition  should 
not  exist  if  the  higher  officers  would  accept  Doctor  Godfrey*! 
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suggestion.  Instead  of  throwing  the  foreman  on  his  own 
resources,  giving  him  little  authority  and  expecting  little  of 
him,  the  roads  should  take  steps  to  develop  the  foreman's 
executive  ability,  teach  him  how  to  handle  men  and  outline 
the  general  policy  which  he  should  follow.  With  such  train- 
ing the  foreman  could  be  given  more  authority,  more  questions 
could  be  settled  locally  and  the  higher  officers  would  be  re- 
lieved of  a  large  proportion  of  the  detail  work  with  which 
they  are  now  burdened. 


be  saved  through  increasing  certain  quantities  of  material 
carried  in  stock. 

This  is  a  situation  which  admits  of  further  study  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  with  a  view  to  striking  a  proper  balance 
between  the  objectives  of  the  mechanical  and  the  stores  de- 
partments. A  better  mutual  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  both  departments  with  respect  to  the  service  of  supply 
would  be  helpful. 


Bronze 

and  Eabbitt 

Bearings 


In  an  article  on  bronze  and  babbitt  bearings  appearing  in 
this  issue,  the  author,  who  is  a  manufacturer  of  bearings,  has 

aptly  referred  to  the  scrap  pile  as  the 
laboratory  of  exp)erience  and  has  com- 
mented on  the  lack  of  suitable  bearing 
testing  machines.  If  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  value  of  such  testing  machines  as 
we  now  have  lies  mainly  in  the  testing  of  the  lubricant,  the 
design  of  a  practical  machine  for  testing  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  journal  bearings  would  appear  to  offer  an  ex- 
cellent field  for  further  development.  The  statement  that  the 
application  of  a  single  formula  may  result  in  a  large  varia- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  bearings  caused  by  different 
pouring  temperatures  or  rates  of  cooling,  and  that  conse- 
quently analysis  is  a  faulty  basis  on  which  to  purchase  bear- 
ings, may  lead  to  some  discussion  among  our  readers.  It  is 
also  stated  that  conservation  of  tin  during  the  war  caused 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  to  specify  high- 
lead  bearings  for  the  new  cars  purchased  and  as  this  re- 
sulted in  an  unusually  soft  bearing  there  is  some  question  as 
to  how  soon  these  bearings  will  require  replacement.  Now 
that  the  cars  to  which  these  bearings  were  applied  have  been 
in  operation  some  time  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
results  are  being  obtained  from  these  bearings  in  actual 
service. 


Overcoming 
Rising 
Costs 

suit    is   obvious. 


The    Service 

of 

Supply 


Lack  of  material  with  which  to  complete  repairs  to  equip- 
ment held  in  shops  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  complaint 

heard  from  foremen  and  shop  superin- 
tendents; it  is  also  one  of  the  best  ex- 
cuses ever  offered  for  not  getting  the 
power  out  in  time  to  suit  the  operating 
department.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
make  a  comparison  between  railroad  and  industrial  shops 
without  observing  an  unsatisfactory  condition  on  the  railroad, 
with  respect  to  material  supply,  that  cannot  altogether  be 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  diversity  of  work  encountered 
on.  the  railroad.  This  view,  however,  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  on  any  railroad  the  shops  include 
many  small  units  scattered  over  a  wide  territory  as  contrasted 
with  industrial  enterprises,  which  are  generally  concen- 
trated within  a  single  shop  or  group  of  buildings  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  provide  at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of 
material  without  accumulating  an  excessive  stock.  The  shop 
foreman  does  not  always  appreciate  just  how  expensive  it  is 
to  maintain  a  stock  of  material  that  would  be  large  enough 
to  meet  any  possible  requirement.  In  the  eyes  of  the  shop, 
every  delay  to  important  work  on  account  of  a  shortage  of 
material  tends  to  overshadow  any  possible  benefit  obtained 
through  carrying  the  smallest  possible  stock  of  all  materials. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  for  the  stores  department 
to  overlook  the  loss  that  may  be  occasioned  if  material  is  not 
always  on  hand  when  it  is  needed.  The  general  storekeeper 
or  purchasing  agent  can  usually  carry  his  point  with  the  man- 
agement because  he  is  able  to  produce  a  convincing  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  saved  by  means 
of  a  reduction  in  material  stocks,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  the  shop  superintendent  to  prove  in  dollars  and  cents  just 
what  loss  has  been  occasioned  by  equipment  held  in  the  shop 
waiting  for  material  or  to  demonstrate  what  could  actually 


For  many  years  preceding  the  war  the  development  of  the 
locomotive  may  be  said  to  have  kept  ahead  of  the  timei. 

The  war  brought  locomotive  develop- 
ment practically  to  a  standstill,  while 
it  increased  the  cost  of  everything  en- 
tering into  locomotive  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation.  The  re- 
Locomotives  are  paying  about  one-half 
the  dividends  they  did  before  the  war;  in  other  words,  the 
cost  of  tractive  effort  has  been  doubled.  These  costs  are 
not  coming  down  and  the  railroad  security  holder  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  lower  return.  The  efficiency  of  the  loco- 
motive must  and  will  be  increased  to  meet  the  situation. 

For  years  the  Germans  applied  feedwater  heaters,  while 
French  and  English  locomotives  were  somewhat  of  a  curi- 
osity to  us  because  of  their  light  reciprocating  parts. 
More  recently  pulverized  coal  has  been  used  on  Brazilian 
locomotives.  In  pre-war  years  the  American  locomotive  de- 
velopment was  so  rapid  that  the  railroads  were  satisfied  to 
"let  well  enough  alone"  and  ignored  the  refinements  intro- 
duced abroad  because  costs,  particularly  fuel  cost,  were 
so  much  lower  in  this  country.  Now  that  cheap  coal  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  there  can  be  no  argument  against  the 
feedwater  heater,  lighter  reciprocating  parts  and  the  use  of 
inferior  coals  in  pulverized  form. 

Will  the  railroads  utilize  the  15  to  20  p)er  cent  saving  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  a  feedwater  heater  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  alloy  steels,  not  only  to  reduce  dynamic  augment 
but  to  lighten  the  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  so  that  boiler 
capacity  can  be  increased?  Will  they  take  the  initiative  in 
the  development  of  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  as  a  means  of 
utilizing  anthracite  culm  and  Dakota  lignite?  Or  will  the 
railroads  continue  to  view  these  developments  from  a  criti- 
cal standpoint?  Is  is  easy  to  say  that  the  feedwater  heater 
will  add  to  maintenance,  that  alloy  steels  increase  the  first 
cost  of  the  locomotive  and  that  pulverized  coal  is  entirely  a 
development  for  the  future,  but  it  is  imperative  that  me- 
chanical men  make  these  developments  a  success  rather 
than  an  obstruction.  The  motive  power  department  has  a 
better  opportunity  today  than  ever  before  to  improve  loco- 
motive efficiency. 


In   large  modern   locomotives  the  boiler  often   extends  up 
nearly  to  the  limit  of  the  road  clearance  and  the  height  of 

the  steam   dome  is  greatly  restricted. 
Wet  Steam  This  in   turn   necessitates   placing  the 

Decreases  throttle  valve  relatively  close  to  the  nor- 

Efficiency  mal  water  level  in  the  boiler,  and  as 

a  result  there  is  a  tendency  for  water 
to  be  entrained  in  the  steam  at  high  rates  of  evaporation  or 
when  the  water  is  carried  too  high.  This  carying  over  of 
water  takes  place  even  with  the  best  water  supply  and  is  of 
course  aggravated  when  the  water  carries  impurities  that 
cause  foaming  or  priming.  Tests  made  under  both  labora- 
tory and  road  conditions  have  shown  that  the  steam  entering 
the  dry  pipe  may  have  as  high  as  four  to  six  per  cent  of 
moisture. 

If  moisture  is  carried  over  with  the  steam  the  superheater 
must  evap)orate  the  entrained  moisture  and  the  superheat  is 
therefore  reduced.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  evapo- 
rate water  is  relatively  high  when  compared  with  the  heat 
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riceded  to  superheat  steam;  therefore  even  a  small  percentage 
oi"  moisture  will  cause  a  serious  reduction  in  the  superheat. 
To  convert  one  pound  of  water  at  200  lb.  pressure  into  steam 
requires  838  B.t.u.,  but  only  60  B.t.u.  are  needed  to  super- 
heat the  steam  100  deg.  F.  Therefore,  an  increase  of  five 
per  cent  in  the  moisture  content  will  cause  a  decrease  of 
70  deg.  in  the  superheat,  assuming  that  the  rate  of  heat 
transfer  through  the  tubes  is  unchanged.  If  evapora- 
tion takes  place  in  the  superheater  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent the  unit  tubes  l^ecome  lined  with  scale,  thus  reducing 
the  rate  of  heat  transfer  and  cutting  down  the  superheat  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  serious  results  of  a  high  moisture 
content  in  the  steam  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  a 
falling  off  in  the  superheat 
from  250  deg.  to  180  deg. 
(equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
five  per  cent  in  the  moisture 
in  the  steam)  raises  the  coal 
consumed  about  15  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  each  increase 
of  one  per  cent  in  the  moisture 
content  of  the  steam  will  cause 
a  three  per  cent  increase  in 
the  fuel  consumption. 

The  loss  of  efficiency  re- 
sulting from  the  entraining  of 
moisture  is  so  serious  that  the 
problem  of  overcoming  this 
trouble  deserves  careful  study. 
If  the  dome  does  not  extend 
up  to  the  clearance  limits,  the 
quality  of  the  steam  may  be 
improved  by  making  it  higher 
and  raising  the  inlet  to  the 
throttle.  Locating  the  dome 
some  distance  ahead  of  the 
rear  tube  sheet  should  be  an 
advantage  as  the  ebulition  is 
least  rapid  over  the  forward 
part  of  the  tulles.  Throttle 
valves  which  draw  steam  only 
from  the  extreme  upper  part 
of  the  stand  pipe  are  also  ad- 
vantageous. If  with  the  best 
arrangement  of  dome  and 
throttle  that  can  be  devised  the 
moisture  content  of  the  steam 
is  still  high,  a  steam  separator 
may  be  needed.  Plans  are 
now  under  way  for  the  instal- 
lation of  a  steam  separator 
and  its  effect  on  the  quality  of 
steam  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  The  fact  that  an  in- 
crease of  one  per  cent 
moisture  in  the  stearti  will 
cause    an    increase    of    three 

p<'r  cent  in  fuel  consumption  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
Warrant  the  most  serious  consideration  of  this  problem. 


voluminous  works,  there  is  stated  for  each  substance  the  type 
of  container  used,  the  fire  hazard  and  the  railroad  shipping 
regulations.  While  the  book  will  be  found  particularly  use- 
ful for  those  who  desire  data  in  a  ncm-technical  form,  it 
should   also  prove   a  handy   reference   work   for   chemists. 


What  Do  You  Think? 

In  what  way  do  you  believe  that  locomotive 
efficiency  and  capacity  can  be  most  effectively 
increased?  In  this  issue  Mr.  Milner  has  sug- 
gested three  or  four  ways  in  which  he  thinks  this 
can  be  done.  If  you  don't  agree  with  him  or  can 
suggest  a  better  means,  the  Railway  Mechani-cal 
Engineer  would  like  to  know  your  views. 

The  article  on  new  electric  passenger  locomo- 
tives for  the  St.  Paul  indicates  very  clearly  that 
electrical  engineers  have  not  come  to  any  agree- 
ment on  the  best  type  for  passenger  service  on 
mountain  grades.  If  you  are  keeping  in  touch 
with  electrical  matters,  as  you  should,  you  may 
be  able  to  give  us  your  own  idea  as  to  the  best 
type. 

Determining  the  proper  loads  for  locomotives 
is  a  live  topic.  Mr.  Mounce's  article  will  add 
something  to  your  knowledge  of  this  subject,  and 
if  you  have  a  theory  on  train  loading,  now  is  the 
tmie  to  put  it  into  an  article. 

Freight  car  repair  methods  var}'  the  countr}- 
over.  This  issue  describes  in  a  ver\-  complete 
article  how  the  work  is  done  on  the  E.  P.  &  S.  W. 
If  you  cannot  tell  us  how  you  are  repairing  cars 
on  your  railroi\d,  perhaps  you  can  send  the 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  some  good  pictures 
and  a  few  notes  that  will  tell  the  story. 

In  the  Shop  Practice  Section  the  article  on 
measurement  records  outlines  a  method  that 
might  be  useful  in  your  shop.  What  do  you  think 
about  it? 

The  New  Devices  Section  should  not  be  over- 
looked if  you  want  to  keep  up  to  date. 

The  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  solicits  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  its  readers;  don't  be  sat- 
isfied with  subscribing  but  CMitribute  something. 


Mechanical  World  Year  Book  for  1920.  328  pages,  4  in.  by  6  in.,  illustrated, 
bound  In  cloth.  Published  by  Emmott  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  65  King  street,  Man- 
chester,  England. 

This  is  the  latest  edition  of  an  English  reference  book  that 
has  been  in  publication  for  33  years.  The  current  edition  is 
an  enlargement  over  previous  issues  and  contains  several  new 
features,  including  an  important  section  dealing  with  water 

and  hydraulic  work  in  which 
information  is  given  on  the 
friction  of  water  in  pipes  and 
on  pumps  and  pump  fittings. 
The  applications  of  hydraulic 
p>ower  are  described  and  data 
given  on  hydraulic  accumula- 
tors, hydraulic  press  cylin- 
ders, flanging  presses,  punch- 
ing presses,  hydraulic  pipes 
and  flanges.  Another  addi- 
tion is  a  section  on  heating 
and  evaporating  liquids.  This 
includes  descriptions  of  tubu- 
lar heaters,  feedwater  heaters 
and  evaporators.  The  book  is 
quite  complete  with  respect  to 
gas  and  oil  engines,  particu- 
larly the  Diesel  engines. 


NEW  BOOKS 

The  Condensed  Chemical  Dictionary.  523  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  bound  in 
cloth.  Published  by  the  Chemical  CataloR  Company,  1  Madison  avenue. 
New   York. 

In  the  shipment  of  chemical  products,  railroads  are  often  con- 
fronted with  the  perplexing  problem  of  determining  whether 
the  nature  of  fhg-.t)iemical  makes  its  transportation  hazard- 
ous. Realizing^he  need  for  a  work  that  would  give  in  a 
condensed  non-technical  form  information  regarding  the 
P'operties  of  chemicals,  the  publishers  have  compiled  this 
reference  work.  In  addition  to  a  concise  statement  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  commonly  included  in  more 


Im'C'itlons,  Their  Purctfase  and  Sale, 
By  William  E.  Baff.  230  pages,  5 
in.  by  /Vi  in.,  bound  in  cloth. 
Published  by  D.  \'an  Nostran«l, 
New  York. 

This  book  is  written  by  a  pat- 
ent attorney  who  is  familiar 
with  the  steps  by  which  many 
inventors  have  turned  their 
patents  to  good  account  and 
contains  many  commonsense 
suggestions  on  how  to  make 
the  most  out  of  an  invention 
after  the  patent  has  been  ob- 
tained. It  is  essentially  a  busi- 
ness man's  book  on  the  mar- 
keting of  inventions  and  does 
not  deal  directly  with  inven- 
tions in  their  inception  and 
handling  through  the  patent 
office,  but  rather  with  the 
methods  of  obtaining  the 
greate^t  return 
Invention  has  played  an  important  part  in  railroad  de- 
velopment and  patents  developed  in  railway  practice  are 
usually  taken  in  hand  by  some  carrier  for  the  privilege  of 
using  the  device  if  it  proves  successful  in  operation.  If  the 
inventor  obtains  a  broad  patent  uj)on  a  meritorious  device 
he  is  usually  successful  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  an  es- 
tablished supply  house  and  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  marketing  his  invention  in  order  to 
realize  a  profit  from  it.  However,  no  inventor  can  afford  to 
overlook  the  business  viewpoint.  No  matter  how  ingenious 
his  invention  may  be,  it  must  be  something  upon  which  busi- 
ness men  can  make  a  profit.  This  book  will  recommend 
itself  to  any  inventor  who  is  anxious  to  know  what  is  rt-. 
quired  of  a  patent  to  make  it  successful  frran  a  coramercial 
as  well  as  a  mechanical  standpoint 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


I-: 


ABUSE  OF  SAFETY  APPLIANCES 

CiNcixN.\Ti,  Ohio. 

To  THE  Editor: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written  about  the 
inspection  and  maintenance  of  safety  appliances,  but  there  is 
wry  little  said  about  the  abuse  of  them.  This  abuse  is  prin- 
ciiially  due  to  roui^h  handling  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
trainmen.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  several  cars  on 
repair  tracks  daily  with  ends  broken  out,  causing  loose  side 
and  end  gral)  irons,  or  bent  and  inoperative  brake  staffs,  or 
uncoupling  levers. 

Often  couplers  are  pulled  out  of  cars,  which  are  then 
switched  from  one  track  to  another;  damaging  the  safety  ap- 
pliances on  every  car  they  come  in  contact  with,  which  could 
be  avoided  if  the  cars  were  properly  disposed  of  after  being 
damaged. 

Safety  appliances  were  made  for  die  protection  of  trainmen, 
but  as  a  rule  they  receive  very  little  consideration,  as  these 
emi)loyees  api)arently  have  little  respect  for  safety  appliances 
or  any  other  part  of  a  freight  car.  E.  F.  C. 


only  one  side  of  the  cjuestion,  not  being  interested  in  two 
sides,  dwelling  on  theories  at  the  expense  of  the  practical 
aloofness  and  selfishness. 

When  the  big  man  comes  late  to  work  fresh  from  his  daily 
bath,  things  naturally  look  different  to  him.  He  goes  about 
his  side  of  it  left  handed;  his  comfortable  ideas  of  his  own 
greatness  make  it  hard  for  him  to  come  down  to  common 
everyday  problems  and  explains  the  breach  between  him  and 
his  men.  If  the  average  big  man  was  to  obtain  the  privite 
opinion  of  his  men  he  would  be  surprised;  he  would  ftnd  liie 
workman's  ability  to  absorb  punishment  had  in  no  way 
dulled  his  sensibilities  and  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  worker  puts  him  in  a  class  alone;  he  must  be  con- 
sidered and  handled  differently  than  alien  labor. 

Never  advocate  piecework  as  it  is  the  surest  way  to  get  in- 
different quality  and,  of  course,  larger  quantity,  as  quantity 
is  all  the  pieceworker  can  see;  it  is  hard  on  the  nerves  of  the 
nation  and  in  due  time  will  show  its  effects.  There  are  other 
ways  to  get  results,  and  the  dawn  is  open  for  them. 

From  a  Railro.ad  Mechanic. 

[This  letter  was  not  written  for  publication,  but  is  taken 
from  a  personal  letter  to  one  of  the  members  of  our  staff'.  It 
is  so  much  to  the  point  that  we  felt  it  would  be  of  interest  and 
help  to  many  of  our  readers  in  directing  the  efforts  of  the  men 
under   them. — Editor.  I 


THE  MECHANICS'  VIEWPOINT 

Meadville,  Pa. 

To  THE  Editor: 

A  workman  is  a  funny  animal,  and  to  handle  him  requires 
tact,  diplomacy  and  a  working  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
like*  a  mule  he  can  be  led  but  not  driven,  and  a  little  appre- 
'''^'Nciation  goes  a  long  way  to  help  the  monotony  of  his  daily 
grind;  for  such  it  gets  to  be.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  a  man  is  attracted  to  the  particular  work  he  chooses  more 
by  inclination  than  by  circumstances.  He  follows  a  bent,  a 
leaning.  The  way  to  get  the  best  from  him  is  to  keep  him 
interested. 

This  can  be  done  in  various  ways  —  by  showing  a  little 
interest  in  him  and  his  work,  by  indirect  suggestion,  by  creat- 
ing a  little  friendly  rivalry,  by  an  efficient  first-aid  chest,  by 
fair  compensation  and  by  real  appreciation.  Some  men 
handle  their  workmen  on  the  theory  that  they  will  be  im- 
pressed and  produce  more  if  they,  the  big  men,  keep  away — 
hold  themselves  aloof.  Get  acquainted  with  your  men,  place 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  take  a  healthy  interest  in  their 
work  and  the  little  troubles  they  have  with  their  jobs  and 
machines,  and  you  will  get  results. 

The  last  hundred  years  have  shown  more  advancement 
than  all  the  years  gone  before.  To  be  up  to  date  requires 
more  application  and  study  as  the  times  progress;  the  day  of 
the  all-around  man  has  given  way  to  the  s})ecialist.  The 
field  has  broadened  to  such  an  extent  that  he  who  covers  it 
all  knows  very  little  of  any  one  thing,  and  is  constantly 
running  afoul  of  unseen  situations  that  are  easy  to  foresee 
and  be  met  by  the  one  on  the  ground,  so  to  speak.  Knowl- 
edge commands  respect  in  the  shop  as  in  other  walks  of  life, 
and  is  a  result-getter — one  of  the  best,  one  that  will  endure. 

You  would  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  I  never  saw  a  man 
on  any  kind  of  a  job  that  was  not  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
increased  production  through  the  medium  of  better  tools, 
improved  methods,  or  short  cuts.  It  is  a  fact,  and  instead  of 
holding  down  the  output,  as  he  is  sometimes  accused,  he 
reallv  hopes  in  some  w^y,  not  always  clear  to  him  perhaps, 
to  increase  his  daily  average;  when  he  does,  a  little  hearty 
interest  repays  him  and  spurs  him  to  greater  efforts. 

One  of.  the  hardest  things  for  man  today  is  to  be  broad- 
minded,  to  look  without  prejudice  at  the  two  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion.    Some  reasons  that  make  it  harder  are  knowledge  of 


LUBRICATION  OF  CYLINDERS 

Chicago,   III. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  editorial  on  "Lubrication  of  Cylinders,"  in  the 
March  issue,  you  call  attention  to  the  various  points  at 
which  the  oil  is  injected,  but  say  nothing  about  the  manner 
of  delivery.  It  stands  to  reason  that  with  the  gravity  lubri- 
cator, the  lower. the  point  at  which  the  oil  is  injected  into 
the  steam  the  more  regular  the  delivery  will  be.  Connecting 
the  gravity  feed  lubricator  pipe  to  the  cylinder  instead  of  in 
the  steam  pipe  has  the  additional  advantage  of  delivering 
the  oil  into  steam  of  less  pressure.  These  two  factors,  the 
greater  pressure  head  and  the  reduced  resistance  pressure, 
should  tend  toward  an  improved  cylinder  lubrication,  pro- 
vided carbon  incrustation  can  be  avoided. 

I  cannot,  however,  see  how  the  valve  lubrication  would  l)e 
improved,  since  it  is  conceded  by  those  who  advocate  gravity 
lubricators  feeding  into  the  cylinder  only,  that  the  live  steam 
valve  rings  would  have  to  depend  for  lubrication  on  the  oil 
that  is  carried  by  the  exhaust  rings  of  the  valve  to  that  part 
of  the  valve  chamber  wall  traveled  by  the  live  steam  rings. 

Vou  also  state  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  dispense 
with  swabs  on  piston  rods.  The  reason  you  give,  however, 
is  not  the  whole  cause.  The  principal  reason  is  that  the  rod 
packing  cannot  pack  against  a  thin  film  of  oil  so  that  with 
pressure  inside  the  cylinder  and  no  pressure  outside,  enough 
oil  impregnated  steam  leaks  by  the  packing  to  lubricate  the  rod. 

If  the  above  holds  true  we  should  not  expect  good  lubrica- 
tion of  the  live  steam  valve,  rings,  because  the  conditions  are 
just  the  reverse  of  rod  lubrication.  In  the  rod  lubrication 
the  pressure  side  carries  the  oil  to  the  non-pressure  side, 
which  is  natural,  while  with  the  valve  lubrication  we  should 
not  expect  the  lower  exhaust  pressure  side  to  carry  and  main- 
tain the  oil  in  the  higher  live  steam  pressure  side. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  lubricate  the  live  steam 
side  of  the  valve  first,  by  injecting  the  oil  into  the  steam 
pipe  about  20  in.  above  the  valve,  and  with  the  same  oil 
impregnated  steam,  lubricate  the  cylinder  and,  .again,  as 
an  extra  precaution  that  does  not  cost  anything,  use  that 
same  oil  impregnated  steam  to  lubricate  the  exhaust  side 
of  the  valve.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  realize  the  Ix'st 
results  from  the  scheme  above  outlined,  to  inject  the  oil  into 
the  steam  at  every  revolution  of  the  drivers,  as  can  be  dc  ae 
with  a  force  feed  lubricator.  W.  J.  Schlacks. 


St.   Paul  Passenger  ivith    General  Electric   Locomotive 


New  Electric  Locomotives  for  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P 


Description  of  Two]RadicaHy  Different  Types 
Recently   Designed  for  Passenger   Service 


FIFTEEN   additional  electric  passenger  locomotives  are 
now  being  constructed  for  the  electrified  divisions  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.    Five  of  these  are 
being  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  ten  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing   Company   in  con- 
junction with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  motive  power  equipment  for  the  initial  electrified  divi- 
sion of  440  miles  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  consisted  of 
32  freight  locomotives,  10  passenger  locomotives  and  4 
switching  locomotives.  When  it  was  decided  to  electrify  the 
division  over  the  Cascade  Mountains  these  15  new  passenger 
kxromotives  were  ordered.  The  original  10  passenger  loco- 
motives will  be  regeared  for  freight  service,  so  that  the  St. 
Paul  will  now  have  15  passenger,  42  freight  and  4  switchers, 
or  a  total  of  61  electric  locomotives  in  service  on  the  two 
electrified  divisions. 

I  he  two  new  types  of  electric  passenger  locomotives  liuilt 
tor  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  were  designed  for 
the  same  class  of  service  by  different  groups  of  engineers 
working  independently;  from  an  inspection  of  the  finished 
locomotives  it  would  appear  that  the  two  ty-pes  could  hardly 
be  more  different. 

Roughly  the  requirements  for  both  designs  were  as  follows: 
Ihe  locomotives  must  collect  3,000  volt  direct  current  power 
Irom  an  overhead  catenary.  They  must  be  able  to  haul  a 
12-car  passenger  train  weighing  950  tons  over  a  two  per  cent 
prade,  compensated  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  over  a 
2.2  per  cent  grade  compensated  for  a  distance  of  17.8  miles. 
1  hey  must  maintain  speeds  of  approximately  25  miles  an  hour 
up  two  per  cent  grades,  35  miles  an  hour  up  one  per  cent 
gf-ades,  60  miles  an  hour  on  level  tangent  track  and  must  hold 
trains  on  down  grades  by  regenerative  braking  at  speeds  con- 
sistent with  safe  operation.  The  sharpest  curve  on  the  main 
line  is  10  deg.,  but  the  specifications  required  that  the  loco- 


motives must  negotiate  a  16 -deg.  curve  in  the  yards  satis- 


factorily, 


The  General  Electric  Locomotive 


The  running  gear  of  the  General  Electric  locomotive  is 
composed  of  four  individual  trucks,  tw»  end  truck?-  having 
three  axles  each,  and  two  center  trucks  having  four  axles 
each.  These  trucks  are  connected  together  by  special  articu- 
lation joints.  The  motor  armatures  are  mounted  on  the  axles 
and  the  motor  fields  are  carried  on  the  truck  frames. 

The  two  end  sections  are  similar  to  each  other  in  ajipear- 
ance.  The  operator's  cab  in  either  section  is  on  the  inner  end 
next  to  the  heater  cab  above  described,  in  order  that  the 
operator  can  be  convenient  to  the  heater  and  in  order  to 
allow  a  ma.ximum  space  for  apparatus  in  the  apparatus  cab 
or  outer  end  section.  Another  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment of  cabs  is  that  the  operator  can  have  access  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  locomotive  requiring  his  presence  without  passing 
through  a  section  containing  high-tension  apparatus.  The 
engineers  or  operating  cab  contains  a  main  or  master  con- 
troller, the  air  l^rake  valves  and  handles,  and  an  instrument 
panel,  containing  air  gages,  ammeters,  and  sj)eed  indicator. 
The  engineer  uses  either  of  the  two  operating  cabs  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  he  is  running. 

A  door  gives  access  from  the  operatmg  cab  to  the  apparatus 
section  which  extends  with  a  cylindrical  top  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  locomotive.  The  cviindrical  construction  nat- 
urally adapts  itself  to  the  protection  of  the  apparatus  in- 
cluded and  in  addition  to  this  it  has  the  advantage  of  allow- 
ing a  clear  vision  for  the  operator  from  his  normal  operating 
position. 

Motors 

The  motors  are  of  the  bi-polar  gearless  design  which  were 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Central  14  years  ago  for  operating 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


0\  :  ABUSE  OF  SAFETY  APPLIANCES  ?  ,  ■ 

-TtV  ;i  in:   I!i)iiok: .  ^':     ■.:;  •   -  •   :  ; 

':  ilvcri-  }la^i  Ikvn  ;i  areut  <1^^^^^  .-aid  and  yTittrn  alxmt  the 
vin-lK'tliuii  ;iiid  maiut«.'Hame  of  .>ak'ty  appliaiuis.  Imt  tlure  is 

Vtry  littli-  -aid  ;il>util  tin-  alm-i-  of  tluni.      Tlii-  aluisc  i-  prin- 

tipally  diir  to  rtiuiili  li.mdliiii:  or  earili»iu--  on  the  ])art  of 
rtiraiiiinrn.  It  J*  a  I'onmion  (Kdirrcmc  to  t'lnd  Sfwral  car-  on 
'  rc-i>alr  tr-aiks  (laily  with  <nd>  hrokcn  out.  causinn  loo>c  side 

ynd  t'lul  i;ral>  iron>.  or  In-nt  an<l  inopcratiw  brake  -taff-.  or 

IHVtouidwru  Itver-. 

■'tif  tell,  (iHipier.-   arc    pulK-d    out    of   cars,    whit  h    are    thm 

•iAvifdit-d  rrnni  <.mc  trat  k  lo  another,  daniauini:  the  -afety  ap- 

j)Jian<t'>  oil  every  ear  tht;y  eoini'  in  tontatt  with,  whieh  louhl 

Ix'  aVnjdi'd  iftUe  curs  wen-  pro|Krly  di>[io-c'd  of  after  hiiiiLr 

danianeil. 

•  .Safetv  a|>pliamc-  were  niaiU   for  the  protinion  of  trainmen. 

IhH  :»-^'  U  ride  thrv  H'leiw  wry  littK'  consideration,  as  these 
vnii'dovt-c-  ai>parentl\   haw  littK-  rc-pii  t  for  -afity  a|)plianee- 

iir  any  other  j)a,ri  of.a  freight  tar.  K.  T.  (\ 


^:;  ;  v     :  T^     MECHANICS'  VIEWPOINT 

■.-'4V»  I  HI    I'.n!  ii»u  : 

'  .V  utirknian  is  a  funny  animal,  and  to  liandle  liiin  nf|uire< 
taet,  (hjiloniaey  and  a  workin<;  knowledge  of  liuman  naturi-; 
likr'a  mule  lie  ean  he  led  hut  not  driven,  and  a  little  api)re- 
ciatiort  UOt'S  a  Ion;,'  way  to  help  the  monotony  of  his  daily 
'jrind.  t'tir  -uih  it  yets  to  he.  Xevi-r  lo-e  si'^ht  of  the  fact 
that  a  man  i-  attra*  te<l  to  the  particular  work  lie  chooses  more 
hv  intlination  than  hy  i  in  umstances.  He  follows  a  hent.  a 
leaninu.      I  he  wav  to  uet  ihi-  he-t  from  him  i-  to  Ave/)  him 

ititrrc.'itrd.  _ 

Thi-  can  ho^  dime  in  various  ways  —  liy  -howing  a  little 
intere.-t  in  him  and  hi-  work.  Ity  indirect  su,G[.t,'e-tion,  hy  creat- 
inu'  a  little  friendh  rivalry.  1)\  an  tftuient  fir-t-aid  ihi-t.  hy 
fair  compensation  an<l  hy  real  a|)|)reciation.  Some  men 
handle  their  workmen  on  the  theory  that  tluy  will  he  im- 
j)re--i(l  and  i)nMlu(e  more  if  they,  the  hiu'  men.  kiep  away — 
liold  them-elves  ahwif.  Get  ae<|uainted  witli  \«)ur  nun.  place 
ihem  to  the  hest  advantasje.  take  a  healthy  intere.-t  in  their 
work  and  tin-  little  iroulile-  they  have  with  their  jol)-  and 
m.K  hines.  and  you  will  uet  re.-ults. 

The  la-t.  hundrctl  years  have  >hown  more  advancement 
thap  all  the  year-  irone  hefore.  To  he  up  to  date  ref|uires 
more  apfdication  and  -tudy  as  the  times  progress;  thc-^flci^^f 
ihe  all-arouiui  man  h.i-  uivi-n  way  to  the  -pet  iali.-t.  Ihe 
Jnld  ha-  l.ro.idened  to  -uch  an  extent  that  he  who  covers  it 
Jill  kn<)W>;  verv  little  of  any  one  thinii.  and  is  constantly 
running  afoul  of  un-een  situations  that  are  easy  to  fore-ee 
iind  he  met  hv  the  one  on  the  ground,  so  to  speak.  Knowl- 
tdsie  command.-  re-pect  in  the  shop  as  in  other  walks  of  life. 
iiHd  is  a  result-tietter— one  of  the  hest.  one  that  will  endure. 
'  You  would  hi-  >urpri.-ed  if  I  told  you  I  never  saw  a  man 
on  ahv  kiinl  of  ;i  jol.  that  was  not  jdeasod  at  the  prospect  of 
iiurea.-ed  jtroduttion  through  the  medium  of  better  tools, 
improved  nietho<N.  or  short  cuts.  It  is  a  fact,  and  instead  of 
holdinLT  down  the  output,  as  he  is  sometimes  accused,  he 
re.illv  hi)pe<  in  -ome  wa\.  not  always  clear  to  him  rH-rhaps, 
to  imrea-e  his  daily  averaue:  when  he  dcJes.  a  little  hearty 
intere.-t  repays  him  and  sjjur-  him  to  greater  efforts.  ;•  .;.•".■ 
■  One  of  the  hardest  things  for  man  today  is  to  he  broad- 
hiinded.  to  look  without  prejudice  at  the  two  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion.    Some  rca.sons  that  make  it  liarder  arc  knowledge  of 


oidy   one   -ide   of   the  tiuestion.   not   heini,'   interested   in  two 
sides,  dwelliny  on  theories  at   the  expense  of   the  practic  <l  ' 
.iloofness  and  selfishness. 

\\  hen  the  hit^  man  comes  late  to  work  fresh  from  his  dalv 
hath,  things  naturally  look  different  to  him.     He  goes  ah<^ut 
his  -ide  of  it  left  handed;  his  comfortable  ideas  of  his  own 
greatne.-,-  make  it  hard   for  him  to  come  down  to  comn-fin 
everyday  i)roblems  and  explains  the  breach  between  him  a  J 
his  men.     If  the  average  i.ii.,'  man  was  to  ol)tain  the  priw  le 
opinion  of  hi-  men  he  would  be  surpri.-ed;  he  would  tind  t,ie 
workman's    ability    to    absorb    ])uni-hment    had    in    no   vv.iy: 
dulled  hi-  -en-ibilities  and  the  high  -tandard  of  living  of  t  ;e' 
.American  wurker  puts  him  in  a  cla-.-  alone;  he  must  i^e  o»y-.  ' 
-idered  and   handled  differently  than  alien  labor. 

Never  aihtuate  piecework  as  it  is  the  surest  wav  to  get  iii-  .. 
ditYerent  <|u.ilit\   and.  of  cour.-e,  larger  ciuantity,  as  (|uantitv. 
i-  all  the  pieceworker  t  an  .-ee;  it  is  hard  on  the  nerves  of  liie 
n.ition  and  in  due  time-  will  -how  its  effect-,      iliere  are  otluT :  \ 
wa}s  to  get  ic-ulls.  ,ind  the  dawn  is  0|Hn  l"or  them,  "      >   '     '  -.-..■ 
.     ..r-;      lutiM    A-  R.\ii,kcj.\D  Mfx;i'i.\Nic;. 

I'I'hi-  letter  W.I-  nt)t  written  for  publication,  hut  is  taki  ti 
In.m  a  pi  r-cnal  letter  tti  tine  of  tiie  meml)ers  of  our  staff.  It 
i>  -o  much  to  the  point  that  we  felt  it  woidd  be  of  interest  and 
help  to  many  of  our  readers  in  directing  the  efforts  of  the  nun 
iMKur    tlum.      Mclitor.  I         .    ..■•...     ...        ■,.     •  "•■.-■.•'■. 


LUBRICATION  OF  CYLINDERS-     x 

t^uivAiicJ,  Iji..  •.'■ 
In  nil    lJ)ii()K:      •   •:-'.•-■•.■■■;•.>;;■-  .  •  ■' 

111  ytiiir  editorial  on  "laibrii  atitm  of  (Minders,"  in  the' 
.M.irch  i--uc'.  you  call  attention  to  tlie  various  points  at 
which  the  oil  i-  injectctl.  iiut  .-a\  ntjthing  abtjiU  the-  nianmr 
of  delivery.  It  -tand-  to  reason  that  with- the  gravity  luhri- 
tattir.  the  Itiwer  the  point  at  which  the  oil  is  injected  into 
the-  -team  the  more  regular  the  delivery  will  be.  Comiec  tiiii,' 
the-  gr.ivit}  \\\il  lubrit.itor  pipe  to  the  cxliiulc-r  instead  of  iii 
the  >team  pipe  ha-  the  additional  advantage  of  deliverinu 
till-  oil  into  ^teani  of  le—  pre— ure.  The-c-  two  factor-,  the 
greater  pre>.-ure  head  and  the  reduced  resi.-tance  pressure, 
-h(;uld  tend  toward  an  improved  cxlinder  lubrication,  pm- 
vitled  larbtai   inc  ru-tation  can  be  avtjidcd. 

1  cannot,  however,  .-ic  how  the  valve  lubrication  would  he 
improved,  -incc  it  i-  concecled  by  those  who  advocate  gravity 
luliricator-  feedim:  intt)  the  cxlinder  onlv.  that  the  live  steaiil 
valve-  rin-i-  wtiultl  haw  to  depentl  for  lubrication  on  the  oil 
that  i-  carrie(H>y  the  exhau-t  ring-  of  the  valve  to  that  part 
of  the  valve  chamber  wall   traVelc-d   b\    the  live  steam  rings. 

\'ou  al-t»  state  that  tlure-  i-  a  ixniwini;  tentleiicv  to  (!i-|)ei'i-e^ 
with  >wab-  on  jtiston  rod-.  The  rea.-on  you  give,  however. 
i>  not  the  whole  c  ause.  The  principal  reason  is  that  the  nxl 
packing  <  aiiiiot  pat  k  again-t  a  thin  film  t;r  oil"  -t)  that  willi 
pre--ure  in-idc-  the-  lyliniler  and  nti  preS-ure-  out.-ide.  enouu'h 
tiii  impregnated  -team  leak-  by  the  packing  to  lubricate  the  rod. 

If  the-  abt.)Ve  liolds  true  v.c  should  not  expect  goo<l  lubriei- 
titjn  of  tlu  live  -ti^iin  valve  rings,  because  the  conditions  afe 
just  the  rever.-^e  of  rod  lubrication..  In  the  nxl  lubricati- n 
the  pres-ure  side  carries  the  oil  to  the  non-prc--sure  siil'', 
whith  is  natural,  while  with  the  valve,  lubrication  w'e  shoi:!<i 
n()t  expect  the-  Itiwer  exhaust  pressure  side  to  carry  and  main- 
lain  the  oil   in  tin    liiLjher  live  steam  presrure  side. 

It  ..<eem-^  re-a-onable,  therefore-,  to  lubricate  the  live  .stt'ivin 
side  of  the  valve  fiUht,  by  inje-tting  the  oil  into  the  .ste:  m 
pipe-  about  JO  in.  abctve  the  valve,  and  with  the  same  i' 
impreiinated  steam,  lubricate  the  cylinder  and,  atzain.  '" 
an  extra  precaution  that  docs  not  cost  anything,  use  t  .it 
same  oil  impregnated  steam  to  lubricate  the  exhaust  s  le 
of  the  valve.  It  is  ah.solutely  necessary,  to  realize  the  h >t 
results  frc>m  the  .-cheme  above  outlined,  to  inject  the  oil  ii  f'' 
the  steam  at  every  revolution  of  the  drivers,  as  can  be  d<  h 
with  a  force  feed  lubricator.  W.  J.  SciilackS: 


■it.    I'aiil   I'assci'i^cr   '.vith    Grnrral  llcctric   hocomotk'e 


New  Electric  Locomotives  for  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P 


Description  of  Two^Radically  Different  Types 
Recently   Designed  for  Passenger   Service 


/A 


FIl'll-'I'X    adtlltioiial   cTntric   |)assi-li.m.'.r  liicomnrives   arc 
now    laiim   (on-trui  ltd    for   tlio   cloctrifiod   (livi>ion>  of 
tlu-  Chiaiiio.  Milwaukiv  &  St.   Paul.     Fi\v  of  ilu'se  are 
Liini,'  Ituilt  by  the  General  Hlettric  (^ompany  aiul  ten  l»y  the 
Wotinuliouse   Electric  &   Manufacturinu   Coniiianv    in   lon- 
juiution  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Work-. 

riie  motive  ])ower  c(iuii)ment  lor  tlu-  initial  cleitriiicd  divi- 

•  sion  of  440  mile.<  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  i  (in.«-i.-ted   o! 
.'32    freight    IcKomotives,    10    pa.«^sen.«:er    locomotive-    and    4 

switchinii  lofomDtives.  When  it  was  decided  to  electrily  the 
division  over  the  Cascade  Mountain-  the.-e  1  5  new  na>-en;4er 
l.iomotives  were  ordered.      'Jhe  oriszinal   10  iia>sen.irer  loco- 

-  motives  will  l)e  reiieared  for  freight  .»erviie.  >o  that  the  St. 
I'aul  will  now  have  15  pa.-senijer.  42  frciizht  and  4  -wiichcrs. 
(;r  a  total  of  ()1  electric  locomotives  in  .-ervitv  oil  the  two 
eUitrificd  divisions.  •       .  -       '         ' 

I  he  two  new  tyi)e.^  of  electric  j)a.>sen.sier  locomotive.-  laiilt 

^4nr   tlic   ("hicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul   were  designed   for 
the   same   class   of   service   by   different   groujis  of  engineers 
.Working  independently:   from  an   in>peition  of  the  tmi-hed 

'  liicomotive>  it  would  appear  that  the  two  ty]K^s  could  hardly 

'.:1<.'  more  different.      .•.;;>■-'-■.     .1;  :■•:.•■  /  ':'■'■"  I:-.  :' 

kouuhlv  the  re.|uirements  for  hoth  designs  were  as  follows: 
^^:.rJhe  IcKomotives  mu^t  colleit  .-i.OOO  volt  direct  current  ])ower 

•  ••ii'om  an  overhead   catenarv.       They   must   he  al.le  to  haul   a 

i2-(  ar  ])as.-enger  train  weighing  950  tons  over  a  two  j.er  cent 

.VCatlc,  compensated   for  a  distance  of   20  miles,  and  over  a 

.2  2  per  cent  grade  compensated  for  a  distance  of  17..S  miles. 

1  hev  mu.<t  maintain  sjteeds  of  approximately  25  miles  an  hour 

to  two  ])er  cent  grades,  .v^   miles  an  hour  uj)  one  per  cent 

.f'-ades.  ()0  miles  an  hour  on  level  tangent  track  and  mu^t  hold 

t-ains  on  down  grades  hy  re-ienerative  hraking  at  speeds  con- 

•?>tent  with  safe  operation.      The  sharpe.-t  curve  on  the  main 

h  line  i.-i  10  deg..  hut  the  sjjecifications  recjuired  that  the  loco- 


niotive-niust  negotiate  a   16 -deg'.  cufCc-'in-th'^'  yard^^  ^atisr- 

iactgrily.        ;  ''    ■      '  •>     /    :-,...:; 

'The  General  Electric  Locomotiyife;      .     .^    -' 

The  riiiming  gear  of  the  (leiural    Klertric  l«Knnv)tive   i*^ 
composed  ol   four  indivi<lual  tru<  ks,  two  end  trutk>  having 
three  axles  eacli.  and  two  center  tru*  k-  having  tViuraxleiar 
each.     Ihcsc  triick.s  arc-  connected  together  hy!S|Hiialarti» u- 
iation  joint-.     Tlie  motor  armature:-  ari  niounttij  «»n  i1k  a.xks'- 
and  the  motor  fields  are  carried  on  the  truck  ir.oms^/       .         y 
'    The  two  vhd  section?  are  similar  to  each  other  in  ap^MUi'^' 
ance,     Jhe  operator's  Cab  in  either  section  is  on  the  inner  »iid 
^e\t   to  the  heater  cab   above  described,   in   order  tliat   tlu^ 
operator   can   lie   (onvenieiu    to  the   heater   and    in   •.nUr   t« 
allow  a  maximum  s|)ace  for  apparatu-  in  the  ap|iaratu*  Cab: 
or  outer  end   section.      .Another   advantage   of   thi-   arrange- 
ment of  cal>s  i-  that  the  «)iierator  can  have  atce—  U\  any  ac- 
tion of  the  locomotive  retiuirimr  his  presence  without  passing 
through' a   section  containing   high-ten>ion  apparatu-.      Ilie 
engineer^  or  operating  cab  contain.-'  a  main  »>rina>Ut  con- 
troller, the  air  brake  valves  and  handle-.' and  an  in-trument 
paml.  Kintaining  air  gages,  ammeter-,  and  -|)eed  in<litat««r. 
Tile  engineer  u-e-  litluT  of  the  two  operating  «al)>  a<t<>rding 
to  the  direction  in  whith  he  i>  running.--/--^  . .  ;  ;      ■ .  -    .-  /:  '  r. 

.\  door  gives  avtx's.-  from  the  operating  cal>  to  the  iippanrtus 
-eition  which  extends  with  a  *ylin<lri<al  top  t(t  tlu  txtremc 
end  of  the  locomotive.  The  cylindrical  <on-tructio!j  nat-_ 
urally  ada|)ts  it.-elf  to  the  jirotection  of  the  apparatu-  iiir 
eluded  and  in  addition  to  this  it  has  the  advantage  of  allow- 
ing a  clear  vi.-ion  for  the  operator  from  hi-  normal  o|XTalin<» 

l)o-ition.  .  . ._. 

■■:': ':::        '■'"'        Motors    "-J' ..■■}':■■  '■',  ':'_l-L^^r    '-  ':  v^f - 

riu-  motors  are  of  the  bi-|)()lar  gearU->  tksign  which  were 
a(h)pted  by  the  New  York  Central  14  year>  ago  for  operating 
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heavy  passenger  trains  between  Grand  Central  Station  and 
Harmon,  X.  V.  To  insure  light  weight  per  axle,  flexibility 
in  control,  good  truck  arrangement  for  curving  as  well  as  for 
high-speed  running,  twelve  motors  are  chosen,  each  of  rela- 
tively small  capacity.  They  are  especially  designed  to  with- 
stand high  temjDerature,  being  insulated  with  mica  and  asbes- 
tos. The  continuous  rating  of  each  motor  at  1 ,000  volts  and 
with  120  deg.  rise  by  resistance  is  266  hp.,  corresponding  to 
;>,500  tractive  effort  at  the  rim  of  the  drivers  at  a  speed  of 
28.4  mi.  per  hr.  Forced  ventilation  is  employed  for  cooling. 
The  armature  core  is  provided  with  holes  for  the  passage  of 
ventilating  air.  Ventilating  blowers  are  located  above  each 
motor  armature  and  deliver  air  at  the  commutator  end  of  the 
motor  where  it  divides,  a  part  passing  through  the  armature 
and  a  part  back  through  and  around  the  field  coils  where  it 
escapes  upwards  and  is  afterwards  used  for  ventilating  the 
starting  resistors. 

This  type  of  motor  lends  itself  nicely  to  simple  and  com- 
pact locomotive  design  as  the  frame  is  made  use  of  to  fur- 
nish the  entire  path  for  the  magnetic  flux.     The  pole  pieces 


in  series  across  3,000  volts.  The  second  combination  has  six 
rheostatic  steps,  one  full  field  step,  and  one  tapped  field  step, 
with  six  motors  in  series  and  two  sets  in  multiple.  The  third 
combination  has  eight  rheostatic  steps,  one  full  field  step,  and 
one  tapped  field  step,  with  four  motors  in  series,  and  three 
sets  in  multiple.  The  fourth  combination  has  eight  rheostatic 
steps,  one  full  field  step,  and  one  tapped  field  step,  with  three 
motors  in  series,  and  four  sets  in  multiple.  This  results  in 
a  total  of  39  control  steps  with  a  choice  of  eight  operating 
speeds,  exclusive  of  the  resistance  steps. 

The  regeneration  of  power  for  braking  is  accomplished  by 
using  some  of  the  motors  for  exciting  the  fields  of  the  others, 
which  in  turn  are  used  as  generators  to  return  power  to  the 
line. 

Auxiliary  Apparatus 

The  center  cab  is  occupied  by  an  oil-fired  steam  boiler  for 
heating  passenger  trains  and  with  accessories,  including  tanks 
for  oil  and  water,  circulating  pumps,  and  a  motor-driven 
blower  for  furnishing  forced  draft.     This  center  portion  of  . 
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and  field  coils  are  fastened  to  the  cross  transoms  of  the 
trucks  and  the  magnetic  flux  passes  horizontally  in  series 
through  all  twelve  motors,  finding  a  return  path  through  the 
locomotive  frame.  The  articulation  joints  between  the  trucks 
are  made  in  such  a  manner  that  large  surfaces  are  in  contact 
to  provide  an  easy  path  for  the  flux.  The  pole  pieces  are 
made  flat  in  order  to  prevent  the  pole  pieces  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  armature  during  the  vertical  movement 
of  the  truck  frame  on  its  springs  or  when  removing  or  as- 
sembling the  armatures.  A  minimum  clearance  of  J^-in. 
on  each  side  is  allowed  between  the  armature  and  the  pole 
piece  tips.  The  brushholders  are  bolted  to  the  transom 
allowing  the  brushes  to  move  up  and  down  with  the  fields  as 
the  frame  rides  on  the  truck  springs. 

Control 

The  control  for  motoring  is  arranged  for  four  motor  combina- 
tions. The  first  combination  has  nine  rheostatic  steps,  one 
full  field  step,  and  one  tapped  field  step,  with  twelve  motors 


the  cab  may  be  lifted  out  in  case  the  steam  boiler  is  in  need 
of  heavy  repairs. 

Power  for  train  lighting  is  obtained  from  the  motor-gener- 
ator set.  A  switchboard  located  in  the  operator's  section  of 
one  of  the  cabs  is  equipped  with  switches,  resistors  and 
meters  for  controlling  the  train  lighting  circuit.  The  head 
end  system  of  lighting  is  in  use  on  the  trains  over  this  divi- 
sion. In  the  other  operating  cab  is  a  small  motor-driven 
air  compressor,  operated  from  the  batter>'  circuit,  with  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  raising  the  pantograph  when  first  putting 
the  locomotive  in  operation. 

A  slider  pantograph,  similar  in  construction  to  those  now 
in  use,  is  mounted  on  each  of  the  operating  cabs.  This  panto- 
graph has  two  sliding  contacts,  giving  a  total  of  four  on  the 
slider  with  a  double  trolle}'.  The  pantograph  and  flexible 
twin  trolley  construction  enable  the  locomotive  to  collect  cur- 
rent as  high  as  2,000  amperes  at  speeds  up  to  60  miles  an 
hour  without  noticeable  arcing  at  the  contact  points.  The 
second  pantograph  is  held  in  reserve  as  a  spare.    Sand  boxes. 
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with  pipes  leading  to  each  pair  of  driving  wheels,  are  located 
directly  Ijeneath  the  pantographs  outside  of  the  operating 
cab. 

Mechanical  Construction 

To  soften  any  lateral  blow  that  may  be  given  against  the 
rail  head,  the  leading  and  trailing  axles  are  allowed  a  move- 
ment of  one-half  inch  relative  to  the  truck  frame,  either  way 
from  their  central  position.  Ihis  movement  takes  place 
against  a  resistance  introduced  by  wedges  alx)ve  the  jour- 
nal boxes  which  tend  to  hold  the  box  in  its  central 
position  and  to  give  a  dead  beat  action  opposing  the  motion. 
To  further  protect  the  track  from  lateral  displacement  on 
the  ties,  the  outer  end  of  the  superstructure  is  carried  on 
rollers,  bearing  on  inclined  planes  upon  the  truck  frames, 
while  the  inner  end  of  the  superstructure  is  rigidly  bolted 
to  one  of  the  middle  trucks.  This  construction  tends  to  hold 
the   leading    and    trailing   trucks    in    their   central    position. 


View  from   Engineer's  Position  on   General   Electric   Locomotive 

When  a  blow  is  delivered  by  the  leading  or  trailing  truck 
against  the  rail  head,  the  superstructure,  which  is  rigidly 
bolted  to  the  middle  truck,  is  displaced  laterally  across  the 
outer  truck  very  much  as  a  boiler  of  a  Mallet  locomotive 
swings  across  its  leading  truck.  In  such  a  sideways  displace- 
ment, the  weight  of  the  superstructure  rolls  up  on  the  in- 
clined plane  on  that  side  and  thus  transfers  weight  to  the 
rail  that  is  affected,  thereby  increasing  the  adhesion  of  the  rail 
to  the  tie.  This  action  really  has  two  results.  It  not  only 
increases  the  holding  power  between  rail  and  tie  at  that 
point,  but  it  introduces  a  time  lag  and  increases  the  time  and 
distance  during  which  the  pressure  is  delivered  to  the  rail 
head. 

The  Baldwin- Wcstinghouse  Locomotive 

The  locomptive  consists  of  two  duplicate  running  gears  of 
the  Pacific  Xype,  placed  back  to  back,  supporting  a  single 
cab.  The  v^heel  arrangement  of  the  locomotive  is  4-6-2-2-6- 
4,  with  68-in.  drivers,  a  rigid  wheel  base  of  16  ft.  9  in.  and  a 
total  wheel  base  of  79  ft.  10  in.  Rigid  and  floating  center 
pins  have  been  provided  to  relieve  the  cab  structure  of  pull- 
ing and  bumping  strains,  all  such  forces  being  transmitted 
directly  through  the  running  gear. 

The  articulation  of  the  various  trucks  was  considered  one 


of  the  most  important  points  of  design.  It  was  the  endeavor 
to  have  each  truck  laid  down  so  that  each  one  would  take 
care  of  itself  and  would  not  have  to  be  led  along  by  any  of 
its  companion  trucks.  During  a  series  of  tests  made  at  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  this  feature  of  the  mechanical  operation 
of  the  locomotive  was  pronounced  and  the  locomotive  was 
declared  to  have  especially  good  riding  qualities.  An  exten- 
sive study  was  also  made  of  weight  distribution  and  its  equal- 
ization l>etvveen  trucks.  With  this  latter  end  in  view,  com- 
paratively long  spring  hangers  have  been  used  so  that  anv 
-light  increase  or  decrease  in  their  length  for  the  purpose  of 
shifting  the  load  does  not  have  any  noticeable  effect  on  the 
position  of  the  locomotive  springs. 

Motors 

The  3,000-volt  direct  current  power  is  conducted  through 
the  necessar)'  switches  and  resistances  to  six  motors  of  the 


so  *  A''**-*^-g'     C/-/v7-e:/rx 


Cross    Section    of    Journal    Box,    Showing     Wedges    Used    to    Give 
Resistance  to  Lateral   Movement  on  General   Electric  Locomotive 

twin-armature  type  mounted  on  the  locomotive  running  gear. 
The  two  armatures  of  each  motor  are  permanently  connected 
in  series,  and  the  control. is  so  arranged  that  at  least  two 
motors  are  always  in  series,  with  the  result  that  the  voltage 
across  any  one  armature  never  exceeds  the  value  of  750  volts 
during  motor  operation.  In  addition  to  this,  the  control  is 
further  arranged  so  that  all  main  motor  fields  are  connected 
on  the  grounded  side  of  the  circuit,  thus  maintaining  most 
of  the  voltage  stresses  on  the  motors  practically  in  line  with 
commercial  usage  for  the  past  15  or  20  years. 

One  motor  is  mounted  over  each  driving  axle  on  the  frame 
of  the  locomotive,  and  power  from  each  armature  is  trans- 
mitted by  pinions  to  a  gear  with  an  89:24  reduction.  The 
gear  is  mounted  on  a  quill  shaft,  which  is  also  supported 
on  the  locomotive  frame,  and  which  surrounds  the  locomotive 
axle  with  an  appreciable  clearance.  The  connection  between 
the  driving  wheel  and  the  quill  shaft  is  made  by  springs. 
One  end  of  each  spring  is  connected  to  the  quill  shaft,  while 
the  other  engages  a  bracket  on  the  spoke  of  the  driving  wheel. 

This  arrangement  permits  the  driving  wheels  to  follow 
the  unevenness  of  the  roadbed,  without  affecting  gear  mesh, 
as  well  as  cushioning  the  torque  of  the  motor.  In  the  design 
of  this  type  of  quill  shaft  the  details  have  been  governed  by 
the  experience  obtained  from  the  successful  application  of  a 
similar  type  of  drive  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford locomotives,  making  due  allowance  for  the  increase  in 
tractive  effort. 
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with  j)i|)e>  leiuiiiii,'  to  lacli  pair  o\  driving  \vlu'cl>.  arc  IcKalic'l 

(liriftly   l)eiK"atli    the    jjaiitographs   outsitk'   of   the   o| crating 

cal).       ;;-•    ■ .:  .;   ■    -  -  ,.  .      ...-  ■  •  ■...  •,. 

Mechanical  Construction 

To  softt'h  any  lateral  idow  that  may  ho  given  again>t  the 
rail  head,  the  leading  and  trailing  axles  are  allowed  a  move- 
ment of  one-half  inili  relative  to  the  triuk  frame,  either  \va\ 
from    iheir   lenlral    |io>ilion.  I'hi-    mcvinuiit    take-    |;l;i.  ^ 

against  a  re-i>tante  introdiued  Ky  wedges  aixive  the  jour- 
nal hoxes  which  tend  to  iiold  the  box  in  its  central 
jM)sition  and  to  give  a  dead  t»eat  aetion  ojiposiiiLr  the  motion. 
To  further  protect  the  track  from  lateral  di-piaiement  on 
tlie  ties,  the  outer  end  of  the- superstructure  i-  carried  on 
roller.-,  hearing  on  inclined  planes  upon  the  truck  frames, 
while  the  inner  end  of  the  .-u|)erstriu ture  i>  rigidly  liolted 
to  one  of  the  middle  trucks.  'Jhis  construction  tend>  to  hold 
the    lc-;i(h"nL'    .ind    trailing    truck-    in    their    central    jio-ition. 


^2^iii 
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...  View,  from   Engineer's  Position  on   GenernI    Electric    Locomotive 

\Vli«-n   a   hlow    i.-  delivered  hy   the   leading  or  trailing  truck 

..V    again>t    the    rail    head,   the   >uper.-tructure.    which    is    rigidly 

'■■■■■''.-  Ijolted  to  the     middle  truck,  i-  displaced  laterallv   across  the 

;  •  •      outer  truck   very   much   as   a   hoiler  of   a    .Mallet   IcKoniotive 

.  "•:'    swings  across  its  leading  truck.     In  such  a  sideways  dis|)lace- 

■.    y     ment,   the  weight  of  the  super.-tructure  rolls  up  on   the  in- 

:  ..  ■.     dined   plane  on  that  side  and  thus  transfers  weight  to  the 

;  ;.;;    rail  that  is  affected,  thereby  increa-ing  the  adhe.-ion  of  the  rail 

,   .•  to  the  tie.     This  action  really  has  two  results.      It  not  only 

increases    the    holding    jiower   between    rail    and    tie    at    that 

'.     .     point,  but  it  introduce-  a  time  lag  and  increases  tlu-  time  and 

:/      distance  during  which  the  pre^>ure   i-  delivered  to  the  rail 

-V--:'''    head.  ^  ■■■■-•■■■-',■■"  ".v--.  ■■■■■'    '■■■..;•■.■'•'■   ■■   ■■•.     ■  ,,    ,''''*;'• 'A-. '•'■■' 

■y,:.:'':.''.y:-:'""'    The  Bald  win- Westinghouse  Locomotive    ■ 

.  V      The  locomotive  con-i>-t-  of  t\\c>  duplicate  running  gears  of 

•  :.     the  Pari  tic  ty])e,  placed   back  to  back,  supporting  a  .single 

€ab>     The  w-heel  arrangement  of  the  locomotive  is  4-6-2-2-6- 

. .;    /  4,  with  68-in.  drivers,  a  rigid  wheel  base  of  16  ft.  0  in.  and  a 

•  :■  -     total  wheel  ba>eJfSf  7'>  ft.   10  in.     Kigitl  and  tloating  center 

pin.s  have  been/proyided  to  relieve  the  cab  structure  of  pull- 

V-'      ing  and  buiyfi)ing  strain-,  all  -uch   forces  being  transmitted 

';,-".■.;  directly  through  the  running  gear. 

The  articulation  of  the  variou-  trucks  was  con.-idered  one 


of  the  most  im])ortant  points  of  design.  It  was  the  endeavor: 
to  have  each  truck  laid  down  so  that  each  one  would  take- 
care  of  itself  and  would  not  have  to  be  led  along  by  any  of 
it>;  companion  trucks.  During  a  series  of  tests  made  at  Ea--t 
ritt>burgh,  I'a..  this  feature  of  the  mechanical  oj)eraticj:i 
of  the  ItKomotive  was  pronounced  and  the  locomotive  wu'- 
declared  to  have  especially  good  riding  (lualitit'S.  An  e.xteii- 
-ive  study  was  also  made  of  weight  distribution  and  it>  ecjua:- 
i/ation  between  truck-.  \\  ith  this  latter  end  in  view,  con. 
paralively  long  sjiring  hanger-  have  been  used  >ct  that  ar... 
-light  increase  or  decrease  in  their  length  for  the  purpose  of 
-hifting  the  loacl  doe-  not  have  an\  noticeable  effect  on  th/ 
po.-iticm  of  the  locomotive  spring>.  -.    ; 

Motors         ' 

Ihe  .■>.()<  l<'-\olt  direi  I  current  jiouer  1-  ccinducted   through 
the   necessary   switche-   and   re.-i-tances  to  six  motor-  of  tli..' 


i^^^fTX    CrK  re  vs 


Cross    Section    of    Journal    Box.    Showing     Wedges    Used    to    Give 
Resistance  to   Lateral   Movement  on   General   Electric   Locomotive 

twin-armature  t\pe  mounted  on  tlu.-  IcKoniotiNc  ruiming  gear. 
The  two  armatures  of  each  motor  are  ]x'rmanently  connected 
in  series,  and  the  control  is  so  arranged  that  at  least  two 
motors  are  always  in  .series,  with  the  result  that  the  voltage 
acro'^s  any  on,'  armature  nevc  r  exceed-  the  value  of  750  volt- 
during  motor  oj)eralion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  control  is 
further  arranged  .so  that  all  main  motor  fields  are  connected 
on  the  grounded  side  of  the  circuit,  thus  maintaining  most 
of  the  voltage  stresses  on  the  motors  practically  in  line  with 
commercial  usage  for  the  past  \>  or  20  years. 

One  motcir  is  mounted  over  each  driving  axle  on  the  franu 
of  the  locomotive,  and  power  from  each  armature  i-  trans- 
mitted by  pinions  to  a  gear  with  an  S'>:24  reduction.  Th> 
gear  is  mounted  on  a  (|uill  shaft,  which  is  alse)  supportec- 
on  the  locomotive  frame,  and  whic  h  surrounds  the  locomotive 
axle  with  an  appreciable  dearanie.  'Hie  connection  between 
the  driving  wheel  and  the  c|uill  shaft  is  made  by  .springs. 
One  end  of  each  spring  is  connected  to  the  quill  shaft,  whiK 
the  otlu-r  engages  a  bracket  on  the  spoke  of  the  driving  wheel 

This  arrangement  permits  the  driving  wluxds  to  follov 
the  unevenness  of  the  roadbed,  without  affecting  gear  mesh 
as  well  as  cu-hioning  the  torque  of  the  motor.  In  the  design 
of  this  type  of  quill  shaft  the  details  have  bi-en  governed  b} 
the  experience  obtained  from  the  successful  ap}>lication  of  a 
similar  type  of  drive  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &:  Hart- 
ford locomotives,  inaking  due  allowance  for  the  increase  ir 
tractive  effort 
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The  manner  of  regenerating  power  for  operation  on  down 
grades  used  on  these  locomotives  embodies  features  which 
have  not  been  used  before.  The  main  driving  motors  are 
series  motors,  and  in  order  to  make  them  regenerate  power 
to  the  line  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  separately  excited. 
The  control  of  the  excitation  of  the  main  motors  for  re- 
generation is  initiated  manually  by  the  operator  from  the 
master  controller,  the  exciting  current  coming  from  two  small 
generators  geared  to  one  of  the  axles  of  each  bogie  truck. 
These  small  generators  in  turn  are  excited  from  an  indepen- 
dent source,  consisting  of  a  motor-generator  set  operating 
in  parallel  with  a  small  storage  battery.  All  of  the  main 
motors  are  used  during  regeneration.  Efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  design  of  main  motors  and  the  axle  generators 
to  guard  against  any  possibility  of  snow  getting  into  the 
windings.  One  of  the  axle  generators  is  mounted  on  each 
bogie  truck  in  a  standard  street  railway  motor  frame. 

Control 

The  locomotive  control  provides  three  motor  combinations, 
giving  one  full  series  and  two  series-parallel  connections. 


set  and  storage  battery  which  are  used  to  excite  the  fields  of 
the  axle  generators.  The  high-tension  winding  of  this  set 
is  the  only  piece  of  revolving  apparatus  in  a  locomotive,  with 
the  exception  of  the  main  motors,  which  is  connected  to  the 
3,000-volt  circuit.  The  low-tension  side  of  the  motor  gen- 
erator set  is  provided  with  slip  rings  for  the  generation  of  a 
low  voltage  alternating  current  for  the  headlight  and  for 
some  of  the  interior  cab  lights.  During  motoring  and  when 
coasting  without  regeneration,  the  axle  generators  are  auto- 
matically connected  to  the  low  voltage  auxiliary  circuit,  so 
that  the  motor  generator  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is 
only  necessary  for  furnishing  excitation  to  the  axle  gene-^a- 
tor  field  and  for  charging  the  storage  battery.  This  reduces 
the  necessary  size  of  the  motor  generator  set. 

The  center  cranpartment  of  the  locomotive  is  given  up 
entirely  to  an  oil-fired  steam  boiler,  its  supply  tank  and 
auxiliaries.  This  boiler  supplies  steam  for  heating  trains 
and  is  capable  of  evaporating  4,000  lb.  of  water  per  hour. 
Two  storage  tanks  for  water  are  -provided,  having  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  25,500  lb,  of  water.  There  is  also  a  tank 
for  the  fuel  oil,  with  a  capacity  of  750  gallons.     The  boiler 


Running    Gear  of   One    Half  of  the    Baldwin-Westinghouse    Locomotive    With    Motors    in    Place 

The  two  latter  connections  consist  of  two  parallel  circuits  of  also  feed.*  radiators  located  in  each  of  the  operating  cabs. 
three  motors  in  series  and  three  parallel  circuits  with  four 

motors  in  .series.     In  each  of  these  motor  combinations  three  Comparative  Data  for  the  Two  Locomotives 

running   notches   are   provided,   which   are   full   field,   short  General  Electric    Westinphouse 

shunt  and  long  shunt.    This  provides  a  total  of  nine  running  xolai  wei|ht  oti  driVera ! ! '. ! ! ! ! ! '. !  .* ! ! ! ! ! ! !       4S7'.680  lb!         asMoo  ib. 

speeds    without   resistance   connected   in  the   circuits.  Non-spring-borne  weight  per  driving  axle..  9.S001b..  „„7.8001b. 

*^__„  .,       ,  ,.  ,,  ..  .,  ^,,  Lensrth   over-all    76  ft.    0      m.       88  tt.    7      m. 

While  descendmg  a  grade  the  excitation  of  the  motor  field  Height  over  cabs 14  ft.  iiH  »"•      h  ft.  6    in. 

is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  engineman  and  may  be  ?o1li'Ue\Tba'se"!!^!'':':'..'??'''^.!*.''."^:;:::     67 fl:  0    t     79ft  10'^ in! 

increased  or  decreased  as  desired,  causing  corresponding  in-  Maximum  rigid  wheeibase '^ft.  9    in.     i6ft.  9    jn.^ 

'  °    .  ^  ?     ,  Diameter  of  driving  wheels 44      in.  68      «n. 

crements  and  decrements  to  the  regenerative  effort  of  the  Diameter  of  idle  wheels 36    in.  36    in. 

locomotive,  thus  var>'ing  the  speed  of  the  train  through  any  "'"*"  """^'^^  '•°°plrhr""'-        ''^^^ 

desired  range.     The  full  motor  capacity  of  the  locomotive  oif capacfty"'!^ .::::::::::; ! :."       ^Soooib  ^o"^^?' 

is  available  for  regeneration,  and  under  all  conditions  of  Compressor  capacity" '.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    isocu.ft.per     isocu.ft.  per 

grade  on  which  it  will  be  used  it  should  be  able  to  handle  Number  of  motors  "T'  "i*"' 

any  train  down  grade  that  would  require  double-heading  on  "^^p*^  °^  "'°*°'' ^  G^ loo^  T*\"e^ 

the  way  up.  General  Electric 

Auxiliary  Apparatus  ^ 

Power  for  energizing  the  control  circuit  and  operating  the  Tapped       Full      Westing- 

auxiliary  apparatus,  a  small  blower  motor,  the  motor-driven  To^rhrstoJer.'^o'ne-hour  motor  rating. .. .     zX^        3S90       S    . 

air  compressor,  etc.,  when  these  are  not  being  driven  by  Total  tractive  effort  one-hour  motor  rating..    36.000      46,000       66,000 

^,  ,  .  ■        tj.    ■      J    r  Hi  *  speed,  miles  per  hour 36.2  27.5  23.8 

the  axle  generator,  is  obtained  from  a  small  motor  generator  Total  horsepower  continuous 3,200        3.200        3,360 


Increasing  Locomotive  Efficiency  and  Capacity 


Improvements  Suggested  Include  Feedwater  Heating, 
Trailer  Booster,  Lighter  Rods  and  Cut-off  Regulation 

By  B.  B.  MILNER 

Engineer  of  Motive  Power  and  Rolling  Stoclc.  New  York  Ceotrai 


IN  discussing  methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  op- 
erating capacity  of  steam  locomotives,  I  shall  pass  over 
the  well  worked  questions  of  maintenance,  fuel,  feedwater, 
feedwater  treatment,  lubrication,  stokers  and  the  whole  un- 
limited question  of  locomotive  design  by  confining  my  re- 
marks to  a  very  few  operating  efficiency  and  capacity  increas- 
ing adjuncts  which  I  believe  important  because  susceptible  of 
profitable  application  to  existing  power. 

Feedwater  Heaters 

First,  I  shall  suggest  one  locomotive  accessory,  which  in 
my  judgment  stands  out  with  surpassing  and  immediate  im- 
portance, viz. :  the  feedwater  heater,  an  instrument  by  means 
of  which  a  portion  of  the  heat  ordinarily  rejected  at  the  stack 
of  a  locomotive  may  be  conserved  and  used  by  abstracting 
this  heat  from  either  the  smokebox  gases  or  the  exhaust 
steam,  and  using  it  for  the  preheating  of  feedwater.  Thus 
iar  the  heat  source  of  the  more  successful  schemes  for  thus 
conserving  the  ordinarily  rejected  energy  has  been  the  ex- 
haust steam.  These  schemes  involve  replacement  of  the  in- 
jector. The  injector  is  a  100  per  cent  mstrument  from  the 
standpoint  of  returning  to  the  boiler  all  of  the  heat  energy 
delivered  to  it  from  the  boiler  in  the  form  of  operating  or 
driving  steam,  and  it  does  most  efficiently  take  feedwater  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  deliver  it  to  the  boiler.  The 
energy  of  the  steam  supply  is  divided  between  elevating  the 
feedwater  temperature  and  imparting  to  it  the  kinetic  energy 
necessary  to  drive  it  into  the  boiler,  and  there  is  practically 
no  heat  lost.  Against  this  arrangement,  a  saving  must  be 
represented  in  elevating  the  temperature  of  the  feedwater  by 
the  use,  not  of  heat  drawn  from  the  boiler,  but  of  heat 
otherwise  rejected  at  the  stack,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
energy  consumed  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  feed- 
water  heating  means  does  not  approach  closely  the  quantity 
of  heat  caught  and  used  instead  of  being  rejected.  A  num- 
ber of  such  means  are  now  currently  and  regularly  raising 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  locomotive  feedwater — say,  from 
62  deg.  F.  to  approximately  212  deg.  F.,  or  through  a  range 
of  150  deg.  F. 

Twenty  or  more  years  ago,  the  late  M.  N,  Forney  intro- 
duced a  paper  on  the  feedwater  heater  with  the  following 
statanent:  "To  convert  one  pound  of  water  of  zero  tem- 
perature into  steam  of  200  lb.  pressure  requires  1231.7  units 
of  heat;  a  unit  being  the  amount  required  to  raise  one  pound 
of  water  one  degree.  If  the  average  temperature  of  water 
in  a  locomotive  tender  is  60  deg.,  then  1231.7  —  60  =  1171.7 
units  of  heat  must  be  imparted  to  it  to  convert  it  into  steam 
of  the  pressure  named.  One  per  cent  of  that  will  be  11.71 
units,  so  that  if  each  pound  of  feedwater  is  increased  that 
many — or  say  12  deg.  in  temperature,  by  waste  heat,  before 
it  enters  the  boiler,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  fuel  required  to  convert  it  into  steam.  This 
is- true  theoretically  and  has  often  been  proved  practically." 
Therefore,  a  locomotive  feedwater  heater  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  feedwater  through  150  deg.  F.,  gives  a  fuel 
saving  of  over  12  per  cent — a  considerable  margin  of  sav- 
ing upon  which  to  work. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  problem  of  successful  feed- 
water  heating  by  means  of  exhaust  steam  should  not  in- 
volve any  elaborate  tests,  particularly  directed  to  the  ever 

•From    a    paoer    presented    before    the    New    York    Railroad    Club,    April 
16.   1920. 


difficult  weight  and  work  measurement  of  fuel  econcMny,  but 
may  and  should  be  properly  restricted  to  the  mechanical 
performance  of  the  feedwater  heating  instrument,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  and  the  development  of 
assured  continuity  of  service.  We  are  dealing  with  such  a 
large  actual  economy  that  the  carriers  may  well  afford  the 
expenditures  involved  in  the  contribution  to  more  definitely 
establishing  the  solution  of  the  mechanical  problem  involved, 
without  any  particular  concern  for  the  question  of  what  may 
be  the  thermal  results  upon  which  actual  savings  in  fuel 
consumption  must  necessarily  be  based;  that  is,  they  may 
well  afford  active  contribution  to  the  working  out  of  what- 
ever mechanical  difficulties  may  yet  have  to  be  met  by  the 
application  and  use  of  feedwater  heater  equipment  now  avail- 
able or  hereafter  developed  for  locomotive  service. 

The  above  has  been  addressed  particularly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  efficiency  or  economy.  The  question  of  capacit}'  is 
also  favorably  affected  in  that  not  only  is  heat  reclaimed 
from  the  exhaust  and  used,  but  the  condensed  steam  as  well. 
And  to  the  extent  that  condensation  is  so  reclaimed,  it  is 
returned  to  the  boiler,  thereby  reducing  the  quantit}'  of  water 
which  must  be  supplied  to  the  locomotive  tender  for  covering 
a  given  amount  of  work.  The  quantit}'  of  steam  reclaimed 
from  the  exhaust  figures  about  1 5  per  cent.  This  means  that 
a  locomotive  tender  of  given  capacity  will  cover  an  amount 
of  work  that  much  greater;  that  either  the  work  per  unit  of 
time  may  be  correspondingly  increased  or,  if  this  work  re- 
mains constant,  it  may  be  continued  for  a  correspondingly 
greater  distance  or  time.  Ever\'  pound  of  steam  reclaimed 
from  the  exhaust  reduces  by  that  amount  the  weight  of  tank 
water  which  must  be  evaporated.   _♦ 

Trailer   Booster 

There  has  been  recently  developed  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a  "booster,"  consisting  of  an  ordinar>-  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine  geared  to  the  locomotive  trailer  wheels, 
designed  for  use  as  may  be  required  in  the  starting  of  trains, 
getting  them  to  speed  the  more  promptly,  or  both,  by  adding 
to  the  tractive  efforts  ordinarily  developed  at  the  lower  speeds. 

The  operation  of  this  booster  is  controlled  by  air  pres- 
sure. At  the  front  end  of  the  reverse  lever  quadrant  is  pro- 
vided a  manually  operated  latch,  by  means  of  which  the 
booster  is  made  "normally"  inojierative  or  op>erative  when 
the  reverse  lever  is  in  the  extreme  forward  position.  With 
this  latch  in  the  operative  position,  the  reverse  lever,  when 
pushed  "into  the  corner"  engages  an  air  valve  which  j)ermits 
air  pressure  to  pass  from  the  main  reservoir  to  the  booster 
clutch  cylinder,  and  thence  to  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  pilot  valve,  mounted  back  of  the  boiler  dome.  When 
the  main  throttle  is  opened,  a  supply  of  steam  from  the  dry 
pipe  to  this  pilot  valve  causes  it  to  permit  air  pressure  from 
the  booster  clutch  cylinder  to  open  the  booster  throttle  valve. 
When  the  reverse  lever  is  pulled  "from  the  comer"  or  the 
latch  at  the  front  end  of  the  reverse  lever  quadrant  is  'thrown 
out,"  the  booster's  steam  supply  is  cut  off  and  the  booster 
clutch  immediately  disengaged.  The  apparatus  is,  therefore, 
protected  against  damage  from  broken  pipes,  lack  of  air,  or 
damage  from  other  possible  cause.  When  the  booster  is  not 
in  use,  it  is  "out  of  gear"  and  idle,  none  of  its  parts  being 
in  operation,  and  the  performance  of  the  locomotive  then  be- 
ing in  no  way  affected  by  reason  of  the  booster  application. 

Characteristic  drawbar-pull  and  horsepower-speed  curves 
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The  manner  of  rep-eneratinu  power  for  operation  on  dowT. 
jjrades  used  on  these  IcKoniotivcs  embodies  features  which 
have  not  been  used  before.  The  main  drivini^  motors  are 
.series  motors,  and  in  order  to  make  them  regenerate  })Ower 
.to  the  line  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  separately  excited. 
The  (.ontrol  of  tlie  excitation  ol  tlie  main  motors  for  re- 
generation is  initiated  manually  by  the  operator  from  the 
master  controller,  the  exciting  current  coming  from  two  small 
generators  geared  to  one  of  the  axles  of  each  bogie  truck. 
These  small  generators  in  turn  are  excited  from  an  indepen- 
dtnt  >our(e.  (()n>i>tin'4  of  a  motor-generator  set  operating 
in  parallel  with  a  >mall  st(;rage  battery.  All  of  the  main 
motors  are  u>etl  during  regeneration.  Kfforts  have  been 
made  in  the  design  of  main  motors  and  the  axle  generators 
to  guard  against  anv  possibility  of  snow  getting  into  the 
windings.  One  of  tlie  axle  generators  is  mounted  on  each 
bogie  truck  in  a  standard  street  railway  motor  frame. 

•.:■•■•-■•'■■.:!.:" -J" ■.'•:.  ■;        Control  ■./(■'_:■  •■  '  ■"    '   '.-      -"':''.■■ 

■VThe  locomotive  control  provides  three  motor  coml)inations, 
giving   one   full   series   and   two   <eries-parallel   connections. 


set  and  storage  liattery  which  are  used  to  excite  the  fields  of 
the  axle  generators.  The  high-tension  winding  of  this  ^t 
is  the  only  piece  of  revolving  apparatus  in  "a  locomotive,  w,  Ji 
the  exception  of  the  main  motors,  which  is  connected  to  ]\^ 
S.OOO-volt  circuit.  The  low-tension  side  of  the  motor  gi /,. 
erator  set  is  provided  with  slip  rings  for  the  generation  <m  ^ 
low  voltage  alternating  current  for  the  headlight  and  r 
some  of  the  interior  cab  lights.  During  motoring  and  wi  a 
coasting  without  regeneration,  the  axle  generators  are  ai,  - 
niatically  connected  to  the  low  voltage  auxiliary  circuit,  o 
that  the  motor  generator  for  the  greater  part  of  the  timi  !; 
only  necessary  for  furnishing  excitation  to  the  axle  gent  - 
tor  field  and  for  charging  the  storage  l)atter)-.  This  redu  s 
tlie  necessary  size  of  the  motor  generator  set. 

riie  center  compartment  of  the  IcKomotive  is  given 
entirel)  to  an  oil-fired  steam  l)oiler.  its  supply  tank  ;i 
auxiliaries.  This  boiler  supplies  steam  for  heating  trrt 
and  is  capable  of  evaporating  4.()(t()  lb.  of  water  per  hciur, 
Iwo  storage  tanks  for  water  are  provided,  having  a  cc.ri- 
l)ined  capacity  of  25.500  lb.  of  water.  There  is  also  a  ta.ik 
for  the  fuel  oil,  with  a  capacity  of  750  gallon-.     The  boiler 
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Running    Gear    of    One    Hnlf   of   the    Baldwin- Westinghoiise    Locomotive    With    Motors    in    Place 


T    Tile  two  latter  connei  tion.-  cini>ist  ol"  two  parallel  circuits  of 
.    three  m<;tors   in  >erie>  and  three  parallel  circuits  with  four.; 
■,   motor>  in  .^eries.     In  lach  of  these  motor  combinations  three 
'     runiiinLT    iiot(  lu-    ari-    provided,    wliieh    are    full    field,    short 
:.    shunt  and  long  shunt.     I'his  provide-  a  total  of  nine  running 
-    speeds  without  resistance  connected  in  the  circuits.        "        -J- 
♦    .  While  descending  a  grade  the  excitation  of  the  motor  field 
.     i>;  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  enginenian  and  may  be 
increased  or  decrea-ed  as  desired,  causing  corres{)onding  in- 
crements and   decrements   to  the   regenerative  effort   of  the 
locomotive,  thus  varying  the  speed  of  the  train  through  any 
desired   range.      The   full   motor  ca[iacity  of  the  hxomotive 
is   available    for   regeneration,    and   under   all    conditions   of 
:     grade  on  which  it  will  be  used  it  should  be  aide  to  handle 
.-   any  train  down  grade  that  would  require  double-heading  on 

the  way  up.  ■■-..■■■     •  .     .; 

Auxiliary  Apparatus 

■'   •   Power  for  energizing  the  control  circuit  and  operating  the 

;    auxiliary  apparatus,  a  .<;mall  blower  motor,  the  motor-driven 

air  compressor,   etc..   when   these  are  not    being   driven   by 

V    the  axle  generator,  i-  obtained  from  a  small  motor  generator 


also   feed-  radiator-  hxated   in   each  of  the  operating  cal>>. 
'=.  \     Comparative  Data  for  the  Two  Locomotives  ..  • - 

•  itiicral    l-.liclnr  W  istitiirlii'n'-f 

Ti.tal    weiclit     ....- 5-l,J<X>lh.  550.0UO  lb 

Tt.tal   wci.i^ht   •■n   drivers 457.680  1b.  336,0001b. 

N"nnspriiit.'-b<ane  weisht  per  driving  axle..            9,500  1b.  7,8001b. 

Lenjtli   overall    76  ft.    0      in.  88  ft.    7      in. 

IItii.Iit    over   cabs 14  ft.  11.^  in.  14ft.     6      in. 

Iliiclit    over   (lantograph.   locked   down 16  ft.    8      in.  16  ft.     77^  in. 

T.'tal   whcelba'^e   j» 67  ft.    0      in.  79  ft.  10      in." 

MaNiimmi    rivid    vsheclbase \}{t.     9      in.  16ft.    9      ia. 

I'iamcttr  uf  drivinfir  wheels 44      in.  .           68      in- 

l)i;inHter  i,>f  idle   wheels •               36     'in.  •36      in.. 

Il<  atcr  lapacity .     4.000  lb.  steam.  4,0001b.    \ 

per  hr. 

Water   capncitv 30.000  lb.  J5.50iMb.  •     . 

Oil    capacity    6,000  lb.  750  pal. 

e  oniprcssor    capacity    1  SO  cu.  ft.  per  1 50  cu.  ft.  fcr 

min.  .             min. 

Number  of  motors   12  12 

Tyi'c  of  motor i.,  .i ......  .*          f  Hi  polar)  (Twin> 

:•".';  "       OE-ioo  4-poie     ;. 

.......     ."  ■  ■'  •■.■■.■  •"■  ■   General  Electric  ..  :: 

Tapped  Full  Westini'- 

Locomotive  rating:                                                      field  field  house 

Total  horsepower,  one  hour  motor  ratinp....        3.480  3.380  4,200 

Total  tractive  effort  one-hour  motor  rating..      36.000  46,000  66.000 

Speed,  miles  per   hour 36.2  27.5  23.? 

Total   horsepower  continuous \, ......       3.200  3,200  .'.360 


NCREASING  LOCOMOTIVE  EFFICIENCY  AND  CAPACITY 


Improvements  Suggested  Include  Feed  water  Heating, 
Trailer  Booster,  Lighter  Rods  and  Cut-off  Regulation 

.■■;.-.;;—;. •:■./.;■""■  v--:/-;^;     By  B.  B.  MILNER 

Engineer  of  Motive  Power  and  Rolling  Stock.  New  York  Centrat 


JN  discussing  methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  op- 
erating ca})acit}'  of  steam  locomotives,  I  shall  pass  over 
the  well  worked  (juestions  of  maintenance,  fuel,  feedwater, 
feedwater  treatment,  lul)rication,  stokers  and  tlie  whole  un- 
limited question  of  locomotive  design  by  confining  my  re- 
marks to  a  ver}-  few  operating  efficiency  and  capacity  increas- 
ing adjuncts  which  I  believe  important  because  susceptible  of 
profitable  application  to  existing  power. 

Feedwater   Heaters 

.-.  First,  I  sluill  suggest  one  locomotive  actTssory,  which  in 
my  judgment  stands  out  with  surpassing  and  immediate  im- 
portance, viz.:  the  feedwater  heater,  an  instrument  by  means 

-of  which  a  portion  of  the  heat  ordinarily  rejected  at  the  stack 
of  a  IfKomotive  may  l)e  conserved  and  used  by  al)stracting 
this   heat    from   either   the   smokebox   gases  or  the   exhaust 

-Steam,  and  using  it  for  the  preheating  of  feedwater.  Thu'^ 
far  the  Ileal  source  of  the  m()re  successful  schemes  for  thu.s 
conserving  the  ordinarily  rejected  energy  has  been  the  ex- 
liaust  steam.  I  best'  sthenics  involve  repUuement  of  the  in- 
jector. The  injector  is  a  100  per  cent  instrument  from  the 
stand|)()int  of  returning  to  the  boiler  all  of  the  heat  energy 
ddivered  to  it  from  the  lioiler  in  the  form  of  <jj)erating  or 
driving  team,  and  it  does  most  efficiently  take  feedwater  at 
onUnary    temperatures    and    deliver    it   to   the   lK)iler.       The 

.energy  (»f  the  steam  supplx  is  divided  between  elevating  the 
feedwater  temperature  and  imparting  to  it  the  kinetic  energy 
neces>ary  to  drive  it  into  the  boiler,  and  there  is  ])ractically 
no  heat  lost,  .\gainst  this  arrangement,  a  saving  must  be 
represented  in  elevating  the  temperature  of  the  feedwater  I jy 

■the   use,   not   of   heat    drawn    from    the   boiler.    l)Ut   of   hea* 

'  otherwise  rejected  at  the  stack,  f)rovided,  of  couri^e.  that  the 

•■encrgv  consumed  by  tlie  mechanical  operation  t)f  the  feed- 

-vyatcr  heating  means  does  not  approach  closely  the  (|uantiiy 
of  heat  caught  and  used  instead  of  ])eing  rejected.  A  num- 
Iter  of  such  means  are  now  currently  and  regularly  raising 
tlie  ordinary  temperature  of  locomotive  feedwater- — say.  irom 

•62  deg.  F.  to  approximately  212  deg.  F.,  or  througli  a  range 
of  150  deg.  F.  '.  ^         , 

Twenty  or  more  years  ago,  the  late  M.  X.  Forney  intro- 
duced a  paper  on  the  feedwater  heater  with  the  following 
.'Statement:       '10  convert  one  pound  of  water  of  zero  tem- 

;j)erature  into  steam  of  200  lb.  pressure  requires  12.n.7  units 
of  heat:  a  unit  l)eing  the  amount  refjuired  to  raise  one  pound 
of  water  one  degree.  It  llie  average  teiiijierature  of  water 
in  a  locomotive  tender  is  60  deg.,  then  1 2.^  1 .7  —  60  =  1171.7 
units  of  heat  must  be  imparted  to  it  to  convert  it  into  steam 
of  the  pressure  named.  One  per  cent  of  that  will  be  11.71 
units,  so  that  if  each  pound  of  feedwater  is  increased  that 
many — or  say  12  deg.  in  temperature,  by  waste  heat,  before 

'it  enters  the  boiler,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  one 
per  cent  c/f  the  fuel  required  to  convert  it  into  steam.  This 
is  true  theoretically  and  has  often  been  proved  firactically.' 
Therefore,  a  locomotive  feedwater  heater  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  feedwater  through  150  deg.  F.,  gives  a  fuel 
saving  of  over  12  per  cent — a  considerable  margin  of  sav- 

..jng  upon  which  to  work. 

:       It  therefore  appears  that  the  problem  of  successful  feed- 

.Avater  heating  by  means  of  exhaust  steam  .'^hould  not  in- 
yolve  any  elaborate  tests,  particularly  directed  to  the  ever 

'From    a    pnner    pre«entef1    before    tlie    New    York    Railroad    Club.    .Xpril 
.■:16.   1920. 


difficult  weight  and  work  measurement  of  fuel  economy,  l»ut... 
may   and   should   be  properly    restricted   to  the   mechanical ": 
performance  of  the  feedwater  heating  instrument,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  and  the  development  of  • . 
assured  continuity  of  service.     We  are  dealing  with  such  a   r 
large  actual  economy  that  tlie  carriers  may  well  a  fiord  the  . 
expenditures  involved  in  the  contribution  to  more  definitely    . 
estaldishing  the  solution  of  the  mechanical  problem  involved,   ; 
without  any  particular  concern  for  the  question  of  what  may    • 
be  the  thermal  results  upon   which   actual   savings  in   fuel   > 
consumption  must  necessarily  be  based;   that  is.  they  may 
well  aftord  attive  contribution  to  the  working  out  of  what-  ':'.'■ 
ever  mechanical  diftuultie-  may  yet  have  to  be  met  by  the 
a[)])lication  and  use  of  feedwater  heater  equipment  now  avail- 
able or  hereafter  develoj)ed  for  locomotive  ser\ice. 

rile  above  has  been  addrL-s>ed   [)articularly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  efficiency  or  e(onomy.      The  <|uestion  of  capacity  is 
a  1.SO  favorably  affected   in  that  not  only   is  heat  reclaimed  . 
\u>m  the  exhaust  and  used,  but  the  condensed  steam  as  well. 
.\nd   to  the  extent  that  condensation   is  so  reclaimed,   it   is    ■ 
returned  to  the  boiler,  thereby  reducing  the  (juantity  of  water 
which  mu.st  be  .'supplied  to  the  locomotive  tender  for  covering  . 
a  given  amount  of  work.     Tlie  quantity  of  steam  reclaimed 
fruni  tlie  exhau>t  figure-  alxait  15  per  cent.     'Ibis  mean>  that; 
a  loconKjtive  tender  of  gi\eii  (ajuuity  will  cover  an  amount  ' 
of  work  that  much  greater:  that  either  the  work  per  unit  of 
time  may  be  correspondingly  increased  or.  if  this  Work  rer  ; 
main-  (onstant.   it  may  be  continuetl   for  a  correspondingly 
greater  distance  (;r  timr.      I'very  ]i(;und  of  steam  reclaimc-d  v 
from  the  exhau.-t  nduic-  by  that  amount  the  weight  of  tank  . 
water  wliii  b  niu>t  l;e  evaf>orate<l.    •■,'.;;..'    -'^/...^jy^v -^       .:..'■'- 

:^  :.'■■.-'  '■'/-■  ..'-\/'"  ./;/-■"  Trailer    Booster      '\.^!]  ^:ii':.^='--'yy  .■■-■/' [^ /- 

There  has  iKen  recently    develojK'd  what  has  come  to  Ije 
known  as  a  '*l)00ster."  consi.-ting  of  an  rmlinary  recipnx:at- 
ing    >teani    engine   gearid    to  iIk'    hxomotive   trailer   wheels,    . 
designed  for  u.-e  as  may  |>e  recjuired  in  the  starting  of  trains.   . 
getting  them  to  speed  the  more  [jromptly.  or  both,  by  adding 
to  the  traitivt-  effort-  onlinarily  developed  at  the  lower  sjxeds.  "! 
The   opcraticjii   of   tlii-   booster   is   controllid    b\-   air  pre.s- ■ 
>ure.     .\t  the  front  end  of  the  reverse  lever  quadrant  is  pro-  ? 
vided   a   manually   operated   latch,  by  means  of   which   the  f 
booster  is  made  "normally"   inojx^rative  or  operative  when 
the  rever.<e  lever  is  in  tlu   extreme  forward  ])osition.     With.' 
tbi-  latili  in  the  operative  p()>ilion.  the  reverse  lever,  when  - 
pushed  ''into  the  corner"  engages  an  air  valve  which  permits  - 
air  |)res.-ure  to  pass  from  the  main  reservoir  to  the  booster 
dutch  cylinder,  and  thence  to  what  has  come  to  be  known  ''.■ 
as  the  pilot  valve,  mounted  back  of  the  boiler  dome.     When 
the  main  throttle  is  opened,  a  .supply  of  steam  from  the  dry   . 
])ipe  to  this  pilot  valve  causes  it  to  jiermit  air  jiressure  fr(Mn  ;. 
the  l)ooster  clutch  cylinder  to  open  the  booster  throttle  valve. 
When  the  rever.-^e  lever  i-  pulled  "from  the  corner"  or  the 
latch  at  the  front  end  of  the  reverse  It^er  (juadrant  is  "thrown 
out,"  the  booster's  steam  supply  is  cut  off  and  the  boo.ster 
dutch  immediately  di.^engaged.     The  apparatus  is,  therefore,- . 
protected  against  damage  from  broken  pipes,  lack  of  air,  or' . 
damage  from  other  possible  cause.     When  the  booster  is  not  :; 
in  use,  it  is  "out  of  gear"  and  idle,  none  of  its  parts  being  • 
in  operation,  and  the  performance  of  the  locomotive  then  be--.' 
ing  in  no  way  affected  by  reason  of  the  booster  application.  . 

Characteristic  drawbar-j)ull  and  hor.-iepower-speed  curves  > 
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taken  from  dynamometer  car  data  axe  shown  by  Fig.  1,  from 
which  it  will  Ije  noted  that  the  initial  drawbar-pull  is"  by 
use  of  the  booster,  increased  from  some  37,000  lb.  to  47,000' 
lb.,  that  the  increase  in  drawbar-pull  and  the  horsepower 
begins  to  diminish  perceptibly  at  about  15  miles  per  hour, 
and  that  the  l)ooster  becomes  a  load  upon  the  regular  loco- 
motive cylinders  at  speeds  approximating  20  miles  an  hour. 
Recalling,  however,  that  the  booster  operation  is  discontin- 
ued by  removal  of  the  reverse  lever  "from  the  corner,"  it 
will  be  understood  that  interruption  of  booster  operation  is 
assured  for  cjuite  some  time  before  having  attained  even  the 
speed  of  15  miles  per  hour,  at  which  the  advantage  in  the 
use  of  the  booster  begins  to  appreciably  diminish;  that  is, 
long  before  the  diminution  of  this  advantage  occurs,  and 
much  longer  before  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  booster 
l)ecoming  a  load  on  the  main  cylinders,  the  booster  will 
always  have  been  thrown  out  of  gear.  Fig.  1  also  discloses 
the  wide  margin  in  the  ability  of  the  boiler  to  supply  the 
booster  with  steam,  as  has  been  proven  in  service,  and  be- 
comes very  apparent  by  realization  of  how  small  are  the 
horsepower  outputs  from  the  start  up  to  speeds  at  which  tfie 
l)OOSter  will  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  in  comparison  with  Qie 
much  larger  horsepowers  for  which  locomotive  Ijoilers  are 
all  amply  able  to  supply  the  necessary  steam. 

The  liooster,  as  a  means  of  helping  existing  locomotives 
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Fig. 


1 — Drawbar   Pull  and    Horsepower,  With   and   Without  Trailer 

Booster 


through  work,  which  they  are  now  only  able  to  do  with  diffi- 
culty, if  indeed  they  are  able  to  do  at  all,  will  result  in  the 
satisfactory  handling  of  larger  trains,  increased  accelera- 
tion rates,  or  both.  Increased  acceleration  should  be  particu- 
larly valuable  in  frequent-stop  passenger  service,  and  the 
higher  initial  or  starting  drawbar  pulls  and  the  ability  to 
start  heavier  trains  should  be  valuable  in  both  freight  and 
passenger  services  under  what  are  now  trying,  if  not  prohibi- 
tive, starting  conditions.  The  booster  is  applicable  to  most 
exi.sting  trailing  wheel  locomotives,  and  should  materially 
increase  the  efficiency  of  operation,  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  locomotive  being  a  transportation  pro- 
ducing instrument. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  2,  however,  show  clearly  the  advant- 
ages of  the  booster  use  from  an  acceleration  standpoint,  the 
train  hauled  being  one  consisting  of  2,210  gross  tons  in  104 
cars  on  a  slightly  opposing  grade.  Note,  for  example,  that 
without  the  booster  the  speed  of  16  miles  an  hour  was  ob- 
tained in  450  seconds,  while  with  the  booster  this  speed  was 
obtained  in  250  seconds  or  in  nearly  50  per  cent  less  time, 
amounting  to  over  three  minutes.  The  arrangement  will  un- 
doubtedly [irove  a  valuable  addition  to  many  existing  trail- 


ing wheel  locomotives  which  have  become  inadequate  to 
serve  needs  on  account  of  deficiency  in  starting  capacity 
and  also  valuable  for  new  trailing  wheel  locomotives  in  that 
greater  starting  power  and  capacity  may  be  obtained  with- 
out increasing  the  boiler,  number  of  driving  wheels,  or  mate- 
rially increasing  weights. 

Dynamic    Augment 

Another  way  to  increase  the  operating  capacity  of  loco- 
motives is  to  lighten  the  reciprocating  and  revolving  weiglns 
by  the  use  of  alloy  steel.     This  will  permit  of  increasing  the 
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Fig.     2 — Curves     Showing     Increased     Acceleration     Secured     With 

Booster 

weight  of  the  boiler  without  increasing  the  rail  pressure  at 
speeds.  In  fact,  the  rail  pressure  at  speeds  may  be  actually 
reduced  with  even  heavier  boilers  by  reducing  the  dynamic 
augment  of  the  balancing  forces.  This  subject  is  sufficient 
for  a  paper  by  itself  and  may  be  only  mentioned  here. 

Proper  Cut-off  for  Maximum  Horse-Power 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  locomotive  operation 
and  one  to  which  very  little  attention  has  been  paid,  is  the 
science  involved  in  selecting  the  proper  cut-off  or  the  reverse 


Notch  Ns 


%  Cut-«ff 


10      12    i«     le     IS     zo 

^petd  in  Mi/es  Per  Hour. 


24       26      z« 


Fig.   3 — Composite    Drawbar    Pull — Speed    Curve 

lever  locations  required  at  various  speeds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  maximum  horsepower  or  drawbar-pull.  Everyone 
probably  knows  that  for  any  and  each  particular  speed,  there 
is  only  one  reverse  lever  position  or  cut-off  at  which  the  loco- 
motive will  deliver  its  maximum  in  either  horse- power  or 
drawbar-pull;  that  is,  if  this  reverse  lever  position  be  notch 
07,  cut-off  78  per  cent,  at  say,  14  miles  per  hour,  in  any 
other  reverse  lever  position  and  at  any  other  cut-off,  eith'  r 
greater  or  less,  the  locomotive  will  not  deliver  the  maximum 
at  this  speed.     But  how  do  enginemen  actually    select  vari- 
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cus  reverse  lever  positions  at  various  speeds,  or  how  have 
tliey  been  taught  to  select  them  when  maximum  horsepower 
(T  drawbar-pull  output  is  desired  or  actually  required  in  or- 
der to  go  through  a  "tight"  situation  either  on  account  of  the 
liability  of  "sticking"  or  of  failing  to  make  satisfactory  time. 
1  suggest  that  to  have  done  so  little  for  enginemen  in  this 
connection  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  of  a  reflection.  To 
.-pend  time  and  money  in  the  arrangement  and  design  of 
a  locomotive,  which  in  these  days  represents  an  investment 
of  $60,000  or  more,  and  then  turn  such  an  engine  over  to 
enginemen  to  run  "catch  as  catch  can,"  so  far  as  concerns 
( ut-off  selection,  is  not  very  creditable. 

The  graphic  chart.  Fig.  3,  shows  the  general  relations 
existing  between  speeds  and  the  drawbar-pulls  developed  by 
the  use  of  the  various  constant  cut-offs  as  represented  by 
reverse  lever  notches,  numbered  1,  4,  7,  10,  etc.,  consecu- 
tively from  the  most  forward  or  longest  cut-off  reverse  lever 


mum  drawbar-pull,  must  obtain  and  be  used  if  maximum  re- 
sults are  to  be  secured.  What  I  have  said  covers  the  situa- 
tion in  a  general  way,  but  there  remains  the  problem  of  how 
the  necessary  cut-off-speed-drawbar-pull  data  may  l>est  be 
obtained,  and  having  obtained  it  how  use  may  l>e  made  there- 
of. By  inserting  a  second  speed  controlling  engine  l>etween 
the  dynamometer  car  and  the  train  the  drawbar-pulls  de- 
veloped by  the  first  or  leading  engine  ahead  of  the  dynamo- 
meter car  and  under  test,  may  be  very  esily  obtained  for  all 
desired  speeds.  In  Fig.  4  are  shown  the  results  of  four  tests 
made  with  the  same  engine  and  same  train  on  the  same  day 
over  a  ruling  grade  indicating  the  advantage  of  using  projier 
cut-offs. 

All  of  the  information,  supplemented  only  by  a  watch, 
used  in  making  the  fourth  and  successful  run  covered  by 
Fig.  4,  i.s  shown  by  Fig.  5,  which  presents  the  front  and 
back  of  conveniently  arranged  vest  pocket  cards  for  the  use 


Fig.  4 — Graphic  Chart  of  Four  Runs,  Indicating  the  Advantage  of  Using  Proper  Cut-Off 


position.  In  accordance  with  facts,  this  chart  indicates  that 
initial  drawbar-pull  at  zero  speed,  or  when  starting,  de- 
creases with  decreases  in  the  cut-off  used;  that  is,  a  longer 
cut-off  will  develop  a  higher  initial  drawbar-pull,  whereas 
a  shorter  cut-off  will  develop  a  correspondingly  lower  initial 
drawbar-pull.  This  chart  also  indicates  that  at  successively 
higher  speeds,  successively  shorter  cut-offs  develop  maximum 
drawbar-pulls,  or  in  other  words,  for  any  speed  there  exists  a 
definite  cut-off  at  which  the  drawbar-pulls  will  be  maximum 
and  the  selection  of  any  other  than  the  "maximum  drawbar- 
pull,  cut-off,"  either  higher  or  lower,  will  develop  a  lesser 
drawbar-pull. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  apparent  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  precise  cut-offs  or  reverse  lever  positions,  which  at  vari- 
ous speeds  will  result  in  the  development  of  the  desired  maxi- 


and  information  of  enginemen.  This  information  is  suffi- 
cient for  them  if  they  be  careful,  painstaking  and  under- 
standing, but  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  the  ver^-  neat 
selection  of  cut-offs  from  this  card  information  cannot  be 
expected  or  depended  upon,  because  all  attention  possible 
may  not  be  enough  and  enginemen  have  other  matters  for 
their  thought  and  time.  It  is  suggested  that  the  develop- 
ment of  automatic  means  of  taking  care  of  this  cut-off  selec- 
tion matter  remains  to  be  worked  out,  and  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  several  mechanical  schemes  for  covering 
the  matter  will  be  developed  into  practical  form,  and  that,  in 
due  course,  enginemen  will  be  relieved  entirely  of  attention 
to  reverse  levers  and  cut-off  selection,  except  where  less  than 
maximum  output  is  desired,  under  which  conditions  the 
engineman's  mind  will  continue  to  be  required,  as  at  present, 
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for  following  instructions  to  "use  full  throttle  until  the 
shortest  cut-off,  meeting  the  speed  and  load  requirements, 
or  the  least  at  which  the  engine  will  run  smoothly  has  been 
reached  and  thereafter  'throttle'  as  necessary'  to  meet  speed 
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(Back  of  Card) 
Fig.  5 — Data  for  Guidance  of  Enginemen  in  Selecting  Cut-Off 

requirements."  Essentially  these  instructions  are  exhibited 
upon  the  back  of  the  enginemens  card  referred  to,  and  shown 
herein  as  Fig.  5. 

Discussion 

W.  E.  Woodward  (Lima  Locomotive  Corporation)  re- 
ferred to  a  recent  comparison  of  electric  and  steam  locomo- 
tives in  which  the  average  coal  consumption  per  horsepower- 
hour  for  steam  locomotives  was  given  at  7.86  lb.  The  tests 
on  which  these  data  were  based  were  conducted  several  years 
ago  and  the  results  of  more  recent  road  trials  showed  the 
comparable  figure  for  modern  locomotives  to  be  between  3.4 
and  4.0  lb.,  demonstrating  that  a  considerable  increase  in 
efficiency  had  been  effected  in  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward pointed  out  that  a  reduction  in  the  dynamic  augment 
is  a  promising  method  of  increasing  the  capacity  and  effi- 
ciency of  locomotives.  The  limit  of  driving  wheel  loads  has 
now  been  reached,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  static  load 
cannot  be  increased  if  the  pressure  on  the  rail  at  the  high 
speeds  developed  at  present  is  not  exceeded.  By  reducing 
the  dynamic  augment  the  weight  on  each  pair  of  driving 
wheels  could  be  increased  10,000  lb.  and  this  increased 
weight  could  be  utilized  in  capacity  or  efficiency  increasing 
devices.  The  trailer  booster  gives  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  drawbar  pull,  with  a  slight  increase  in  weight  and 
cost,  and  in  Mr.  Woodward's  opinion  represents  the  most 
practical  method  yet  devised  to  utilize  the  potential  boiler 
capacity  of  the  loccnnotive  at  low  speeds. 

George  M.  Basford  (Locwnotive  Feedwater  Heater  Com- 
pany) referred  to  the  fact  that  the  stability  of  the  railroads 
depends  on  whether  railroad  securities  are  attractive  to  the 
investor,  and  mentioned  the  appliances  discussed  in  the  paper 
as  means  by  which  the  investment  in  locomotives  could  be 
made  to  bring  a  higher  return.  Describing  the  performance 
of  feedwater  heaters  Mr.  Basford  stated  that  temperatures 
as  high  as  250  deg.  F.  had  been  obtained  with  the  closed 


type  of  heater,  effecting  a  saving  of  15  per  cent.  He  called 
attention  to  the  incidental  increase  in  boiler  efficiency  result- 
ing from  the  lower  rate  of  combustion  and  evaporation,  which 
cause  an  additional  gain  of  about  four  per  cent.  Mr.  Bas- 
ford expressed  the  opinion  that  the  field  for  the  trailer 
booster  was  not  confined  to  freight  locomotives,  but  on  pas- 
senger power  this  device  would  prevent  delays  and  improve 
operating  conditions. 

W.  D.  Wood  (Fuller  Engineering  Company)  sub- 
mitted data  to  show  the  possibility  of  increasing  efficiency 
by  the  use  of  pulverized  coal.  He  stated  that  a  mixture  of 
bituminous  coal  with  38  per  cent  anthracite  silt  having  a 
heating  value  of  approximately  11,800  B.tu,  per  pound, 
was  developing  an  actual  evaporation  of  6.5  to  7  lb.,  or  an 
equivalent  evaporation  of  approximately  8  lb.  per  pound 
of  fuel.  The  over-all  efficiency  of  the  boiler  burning  this 
pulverized  coal  ranged  from  63  to  70  per  cent. 


RAILROAD  LABOR  BOARD  APPOINTED 

President  Wilson  on  April  13  sent  to  the  Senate  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  nine  members  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  which  is  to  have  jurisdiction  over  disputes  between 
railroads  and  their  employees.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion the  appointments  were  confirmed  on  April  15  and  the 
board  was  at  once  called  together  by  the  President. 

The  board  is  composed  of  three  representatives  of  the 
public  selected  by  the  President,  three  representatives  of  the 
railroad  companies  selected  by  him  from  six  names  nomi- 
nated by  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  and  three 
representatives  of  labor  selected  by  the  President  from  10 
nominations  by  the  principal  railroad  labor  organizations. 
The  board  is  to  select  its  own  chairman  and  secretar}'  and 
is  to  have  its  headquarters  at  Chicago,  although  it  is  author- 
ized to  hold  meetings  elsewhere.  The  members  appointed 
by  the  President  are: 

Public  Group:  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  assistant  commissioner 
of  the  LTnited  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation; 
Henry  Hunt,  former  mayor  of  Cincinnati  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern;  and  R.  M. 
Barton  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  former  member  of  the  Ten- 
nessee court  of  appeals. 

Management  Group:  Horace  Baker,  former  general  man- 
ager of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific;  J.  H. 
Elliott,  former  general  manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and 
later  a  colonel  in  the  Transportation  Corps,  A.  E.  F. ;  W.  L. 
Park,  former  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  later 
vice-president  and  federal  manager  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western. 

Labor  Group:  Albert  Phillips,  vice-president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen;  A.  O. 
Wharton,  president  of  the  Railroad  Employees  Department 
of  the  American  Federation  oi  Labor  and  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions 
of  the  Railroad  Administration;  and  J.  J.  Forrester,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers  and  Express  and  Station  employees. 

Messrs.  Barton,  Phillips  and  Baker  are  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  Messrs.  Hanger,  Wharton  and  Elliott 
for  two  years,  and  Messrs.  Hunt,  Forrester  and  Park  for  a 
term  of  one  year. 

Mr.  Hanger  has  had  an  unusually  broad  experience  in 
dealing  with  labor  and  wage  matters  during  his  service  with 
the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1913  by  President  Wilson.  He 
was  formerly  chief  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. During  federal  control  of  the  railroads  he  was  an 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Labor  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration.  The  other  two  representatives  of  the 
public  on  the  board  have  not  been  identified  with  railroad 
labor  questions. 
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The  three  representatives  of  labor  on  the  board  are  entirely  ployees  or  subordinate  officials.  Decisions  by  the  board  re- 
familiar  with  the  questions  to  be  handled  by  the  board,  both  quire  the  concurrence  of  at  least  five  of  the  nine  members 
though  long  experience  as  labor  leaders  and  because  of  their      and  in  cases  involving  wages  or  salaries  at  least  one  of  the 


connection  with  the  wage  propositions  which  were  submitted 
to  the  Railroad  Administration  and  are  still  in  an  unsettled 
st;ite.  Mr.  Wharton  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  which  has  inves- 
tigated all  wage  questions  for  the  Radlroad  Adminstration 
since  the  issuance  of  General  Order  No.  27  in  May,  1918 


representatives  of  the  public  must  concur. 


JAMES  H.  MANNING 


James  H.  Manning,  for  16  years  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
and,  under  the  practice  of  that  board  of  alternating  the  chair-      April  15,  at  the  age  of  58.     Mr.  Manning's  personality  as 


nianship  between  the  representatives  of  the  management  and 
of  the  labor  organizations,  he  has  twice  been  chosen  as  chair- 
man. 

Mr,  Baker  had  been  general  manager  of  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  with  office  at  Cincinnati, 
from  1906  to  March  1,  1920.  He  entered  railway  service 
as  a  clerk  in  1878  and  had  later  been  chief  clerk,  train- 


well  as  his  ability  may  be  said  to  have  dominated  to  an  un- 
usual degree  the  motive  power  department  of  the  road  with 
which  he  was  connected  for  so  many  years  and  his  death 
is  a  severe  loss  to  the  road  and  to  the  employees  who  re- 
garded him  as  much  their  friend  as  their  sujjerior. 

Mr.  Manning  was  identified  with  the  motive  power  de- 
partment throughout  his  entire  career  and  was  remarkably 


master,  local  freight  agent,  division  superintendent,  assistant      successful  in  the  administration  of  the  wide  range  of  execu- 


general  superintendent  and 
general  superintendent.  Mr. 
Elliott  began  railway  work 
as  a  messenger  and  was  later 
an  operator,  despatcher,  chief 
despatcher  and  transmitter. 
Subsequently  he  was  em- 
ployed on  ihe  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific, the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  and  other  roads  in 
various  capacities  in  the  con- 
struction and  operating  de- 
partments. In  1914  he  was 
appointed  inspector  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific and  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  superintendent, 
general  superintendent  and 
general  manager.  Mr.  Park 
has  also  come  up  through  the 
ranks  and  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  labor 
matters  cm  IJbth  the  side  of 
the  employees  and  on  the  side 
of  the  management.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  in  1875 
as  brakeman  on  the  Union 
Pacific  and  was  later  freight 
conductor  and  passenger  con- 
ductor, serving  as  chairman 
of  the  grievance  commit- 
tee for  the  conductors  for 
a  time.  In  1900  he  was  ap- 
pointed division  superintend- 
ent and  later  general  superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  In  recent  years  Mr.  Manning's  position  placed  upon  him 
in  March,  1910,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  the  responsibility  for  applying  the  crucial  test  to  scxne  re- 
Central.  In  October,  1917,  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  markable  developments  in  locomotive  design.  The  Mallet 
by  the  Illinois  Central  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  was  locomotive,  pulverized  fuel  and  the  feedwater  heater  he 
made  first  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  later  tested  with  characteristic  thoroughness  and  persistenc}-.  It 
l)eing  appointed  federal  manager.  He  was  a  member  of  the  may  be  recalled  that  when  Mr.  Manning  first  tested  the 
board  of  arbitration  that  passed  on  the  wage  demands  of  the  Mallet  locomotive  that  had  supplanted  two  Consolidation 
western  enginemen  and  firemen  in  1915.  engines  on  his  road,  he  found  that  the  Mallet  burned  con- 

Members  of  the  board  are  to  be  paid  $10,000  a  year.  siderably  less  coal  than  the  two  Consolidations,  but  rather 

The  board  is  directed  by  the  law  to  hear  and  decide  any  than  satisfy  himself  with  this  result,  he  attacked  the  situa- 
dispute  involving  grievances,"  rules  or  working  conditions  in  tion  one  year  later  and  succeeded  in  securing  a  fuel  con- 
respect  to  which  any  adjustment  board  fails  to  reach  a  de-  sumption  on  the  Mallet  that  was  less  than  the  fuel  con- 
cision within  a  reasonable  time,  or,  if  no  adjustment  board  sumption  of  either  of  the  Consolidation  engines  that  it  had 
has  been  organized,  upon  the  application  of  the  chief  ex-      replaced. 

ecutive  of  a  carrier  or  of  a  labor  organization  or  of  100  un-  Mr.  Manning  needed  to  be  sure  of  his  ground  and  when 
organized  employees,  or  upon  its  own  motion  if  it  is  of  the  his  course  was  clear  he  invariably  pursued  it  with  vigor  and 
opinion  that  the  dispute  is  likely  substantially  to  interrupt  success.  He  was  the  type  of  man  most  needed  by  the  rail- 
ccHnmerce.  It  is  also  directed  to  receive  for  hearing  and  to  roads  for  the  mechanical  problems  with  which  they  have 
decide  disputes  with  respect  to  the  wages  or  salaries  of  em-     been  confronted  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 


J.  H.  Manning 


tive  as  well  as  mechanical 
problems  with  which  he  was 
confronted.  His  official  p>o- 
sition,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  retaining  a 
warm  personal  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  his  employ- 
ees and  more  than  one  young 
man  in  his  service  has  been 
surprised  by  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  or  offer 
of  assistance  from  his  chief 
when  circumstances  were 
against  him. 

Mr.  Manning  entered  rail- 
road service  in  1876  as  a  ma- 
chinist on  the  Union  Pacific. 
He  was  appointed  a  gang 
foreman  in  1883  and  a  gen- 
eral foreman  in  1886.  In 
1890  he  was  made  master 
mechanic  at  Omaha  and  in 
1898  was  transferred  to 
Cheyenne,  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. In  1901  he  engaged 
in  the  foundry  business,  but 
in  1903  returned  to  the  rail- 
roads as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  rolling  stock  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  In 
1904  he  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent motive  power 
on  wthe  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son. 


A  Practical  Freight  Train  Loading  Method 


A  Simple  Method  for  Finding  the   Car  Factor 
and  Equated  Loading  for  Any  Given  Conditions 


BY  R.  S.  MOUNCE 


Too  strong  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  importance 
of  properly  loading  locomotives  as  a  factor  in  increas- 
ing locomotive  operating  efficiency.  It  is  almost  obvi- 
ous that  a  locomotive  underloaded  is  wasting  a  portion  of  its 
hauling  capacity  and  that  one  which  is  overloaded  is  retard- 
ing operation;  in  either  case  there  is  an  economic  loss. 

Any  train-loading  method  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  easy 
to  apply  and  should  involve  no  loss  of  time  in  making  up 
trains.  For  this  reason  no  calculations  should  be  left  to  the 
yard  forces  other  than  the  necessar\'  addition  of  gross  car 


both  low  grade  and  hilly  railroads.  The  data  have  been  re- 
duced to  graphic  form  where  possible,  and  it  is  believed  tl.at 
the  amount  of  calculation  necessary  to  apply  the  method  to 
specific  conditions  will  be  comparatively  small. 

Standard  Loading  Chart. — A  standard  loading  chart  sho  v- 
ing  the  equated  loading  for  an  available  drawbar  pull  of 
10,000  lb.  on  grades  from  zero  to  two  per  cent,  together  with 
corresponding  car  factors,  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  this  train- 
loading  method.  A  loading  curve  and  its  corresponding  car 
factor  are  plotted  for  six  different  weather  conditions  in  Ti^, 


soo 


1000 


1500  ZOOO 

Eauai'ed  Loadlna.  Tons. 


zsoo  V 


lf3OO0 


Fig. 


1 — Standard  Loading  Chart  for  10,000-Lb.  Available  Tractive  Effort    at    Speeds    Between    5    and    12    M.P.H.    Under    Various    Weather 

Conditions 


weights  and  the  allowance  for  car  friction.  Allowance  for 
car  friction  should  be  a  constant  quantity  for  a  given  weather 
condition  on  any  division  and  of  such  a  value  that  it  will 
accurately  equate  any  combination  of  car  weights  entering 
into  the  make-up  of  the  train.  It  has  been  established  that 
the  friction  allowance  cannot  be  constant  for  all  temperature 
conditions,  because  if  it  is  correct  for  summer  conditions  it 
will  be  too  small  at  low  temperatures.  This  feature  will  be 
fully  covered  later. 

The  train-loading  method  given  herewith  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  under  a  wide  variation  of  weather  conditions  on 


1.  It  is  assumed  that  these  loading  curves  are  applicable  to 
speeds  of  from  five  to  twelve  miles  per  hour  over  ruling 
grades. 

Data  for  this  chart  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 
Train  resistances  per  ton  for  various  car  weights,  as  shown 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  for 
good  average  track  conditions,  were  verified  by  further  tests. 
These  figures  for  10  miles  per  hour  were  taken  to  be  substan- 
tially correct  for  speeds  between  5  and  12  miles  per  hour. 
The  average  increased  train  resistance  per  degree  Fahrenheit 
drop  in  temperature  has  been  shown  by  test  to  be  .715  per  cent. 
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The  several  temperature  loadings  are  designated  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E  and  F,  and  the  resistance  per  ton  for  cars  of  70  and  20 
tons  gross  weight  as  used  in  the  chart  are  shown  in  the  table 
below.  The  resistances  for  loadings  B  to  F,  respectively,  are 
calculated,  using  the  above  data  based  on  the  figures  4.25 
and  9.00  lb.  per  ton  at  loading  A,  for  70  and  20-ton  cars, 
respectively. 


Weather  loadings 
A 


Temperature  Average 


ran 
deg, 


nge 
.  F. 


Rating 

\  50  and  above 

B  49  to  35 

C  34  to  20' 

D  19  to     5 

F.  4  to  — 10 

K  — 1 1  and  below 


temp. 

deg.  F. 

70 

45 

25 

10 

—5 

—20 


Resistance,  lb.  per  ton,  on 
level  tangent  track 


70-ton  cars 

4.25 
5.00 
5.60 
6.10 
6.S0 
7.00 


20-ton  cars 
9.00 
10.60 
11.90 
12.90 
13.80 
14.80 


The  formulae  used  to  derive  the  curves  shown  on  the  stand- 
ard loading  chart  are : 

70-ton  cars — 

P 
Train  load   (tons)   =  — 

r 

P 
Number  of  cars  in  train  =  


70  R 


20-ton  cars — 


Train  load  (t(Mis)  =  — 

R 

Number  of  cars  in  train  = 

P  P 


20  r 


Car  factor 

—  C 

R 

r 

70  ( 

3.5 

r  — 
R  - 

-  R 

—  r 

) 

P 

P 

Equated 

train 

20r 
loading  = 

7  OR 
P 

-  + 
R 

PC 

70R 

P 

r 

PC 

20r 

Where  P  ==  Available  tractive  effort. 

R  =  Total  resistance,  per  ton  for  70-ton  cars, 
r  =  Total  resistance,  per  ton  for  20-ton  cars. 

Applying  these  formulae  to  one  point  on  one  of  the  curves, 
together  with  a  check  of  the  derived  car  factor  to  prove  its 
accuracy  in  equating  various  car  weights: 

Assume : 

Weather  rating  A 

Equivalent  grade,  .5  per  cent  =  G 
P  =  10,000  lb.  (basic  figure) 
Then  R  =  4.25  -f  20  G  =  4.25  +  10  =  14.25  lb.  per  ton 
and  r  =  9.00  -f  20  G  =  9.00  -f  10  =  19.00  lb.  per  ton 
70  (19.00  —  14.25) 
Car  factor  = =10.7  tons 


3.5  X  14.25  —  19.00 
10,000 
Equated  train  loading  ^ 1 


=  809  tons 

10,000 
or  = 


+ 


14.25 


10,000  X  10.7 


10,000  X  10.7 
70  X  14.25 


=  808  tons 


19.00  20  X  19.00 

In  this  manner  the  series  of  equated  train  loading  and 
car  factor  curves  shown  in  Fig.  1  are  derived. 

Available  Tractive  Effort  of  Locomotives— Fig.  2  shows 
the  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  cylinder  tractive  effort  at  vari- 
ous piston  speeds  up  to  600  ft.  per  minute  for  modem  hand- 
fired  locomotives,  both  with  and  without  superheaters.    '^^'*" 


curves  are  derived  from  reliable  test  data  and  represent  good 
average  locomotive  conditions,  and  give  a  basis  for  calculat- 
ing available  tractive  effort  at  various  speeds  for  modern  lo- 
comotives, by  using  the  following  data  and  formulae. 

S 
Piston  speed  (ft.  per  min.)  =  56  X  m.p.h.  X  — 

D 
Where  m.p.h.  =  Speed,  miles  per  hour 
S  =  Piston  stroke,  inches 
D  =  Diameter  of  drivers,  inches 

Internal  resistance  of  locomotive  =  sum  of  resistances  of 
drivers,  engine  and  tender  trucks,  and  grade  resistance. 

1.  Resistance  of  drivers,  lb.  =  W  X  22^ 

u 

2.  Resistance  of  engine  and  tender  trucks,  lb.  ==>■ 

(W      +W      +W    ) 

ET  TT  T  . 

V 

(3  +  -  ) 
6 

3.  Resistance  due  to  grade,  lb.  =  W     X  20  X  G 


TOT 


'OO 


eoo 


70C 


100  zoo  300  400  SOO 

Piston  Speed,  Feet  Per  Mlnufe 

Fig.    2 — Percentage    of    Theoretical    Tractive    Effort    Developed    at 

Various    Speeds 


W     =  Weight  on  drivers,  tons 

D 

W      =  Weight  on  leading  truck,  tons 


ET 


W 


TT 


Weight  on  trailing  truck,  tons 


These 


W    =  Weight  on  tender,  tons 

T 

W       =  Total  Weight,  engine  and  tender,  tons 

TOT 

V  =  Speed,  miles  per  hour 

G  =  Equivalent  grade,  per  cent 

Available  tractive  effort  =  cylinder  tractive  effort  —  in- 
ternal resistance  of  locomotive. 

For  each  class  of  locomotive  for  which  train  loading  data 
are  desired,  a  chart  showing  the  available  tractive  effort  at 
various  speeds  over  the  range  of  grades  encountered,  should 
be  prepared.  The  following  example  shows  how  easily  this 
can  be  done: 

Mikado    Type    Locomotive    With    Supekheatek,    Class    S-4. 

Cylinders    •  •  .Wi >.  - 28  in.  by  32  in. 

Drivera    63  in. 

Boiler  pressure    • 180  lb. 

Weight   on   drivers. .^..^••i..«»>*«,>.x.<<>,«<'r>» 243,000  lb. 
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Weight   on    leading  track 29,000  lb. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 52,500  lb. 

Weight   on   engine,   loaded 321,500  lb. 

Weight  on   tender,   loaded 162,500  lb. 

Weight  on  engine  and  tender,  loaded 484,000  lb. 

Theoretical  tractive  effort  (at  85  per  cent  B.  P.) 60,900  lb. 

Fig.  2  shows  that  the  maximum  tractive  power  is  obtained 
from  the  starting  speed  up  to  a  piston  speed  of  145  ft.  per 
minute. 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  formula  stated  above: 

32 
145  =  56  X  m.p.h.  x  — 

63 
m.p.h.  =  5.1,  speed  below  which  locomotive  will  give 
maximum  available  tractive  effort. 

At  this  speed,  5.1  miles  per  hour,  the  available  tractive  ef- 
fort on  level  tangent  track  will  be: 
60,900  minus  resistances  1,  2  and  3. 
240,000 

1.     Drivers  = x  llYi  =  2,700  lb. 

2,000 

29,000  +  52,500  +  162,500 

m.     Engine  and  tender  trucks  =  

2,000 
5.1 

X  V3  H )  =  •*70  lb. 

6 
3.     Grade  =  O 

Sum  of  friction  and  grade  resistances  =  3,170  lb. 
Available  tractive  effort  =  60,900  —  3,170  =  57,730  lb. 
For  a  three  per  cent  equivalent  grade  at  this  speed,  re- 
sistances 1  and  2  are  the  same  as  for  level  tangent  track,  but: 

484,000 

3.     Grade  —  x  20  x  3  =  14,200  lb.,  and  the 

2,000 
total  friction  and  grade  resistance  =  17,370  lb. 

Available  tractive  effort  =  60,900  —  17,370  =  43,530  lb. 

Plotting  these  two  points  on  a  chart.  Fig.  3,  and  connect- 
ing them  by  a  straight  line,  gives  the  available  tractive  effort 
over  equivalent  grades  up  to  three  per  cent  for  locomotive 
Class  S-4,  at  speeds  below  5.1  miles  per  hour.  Using  the 
same  formulae,  available  tractive  effort  curves  for  speeds  of 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  miles  an  hour  are  plotted. 
These  curves  give  complete  available  tractive  effort  data  for 
Class  S-4  locomotives.  The  same  process  is  followed  for  the 
various  classes  of  locomotives  to  be  used,  and  these  charts, 


ing  grade  in  one  direction.  Profile  shown  by  Fig.  4,  all 
grades  compensated  for  curvature.  The  operating  conditions 
on  the  AB  division  are  assumed  to  be  as  follows: 

Total  time  allowed  for  making  a  trip  over 
the  division  in  either  direction,  in- 
cluding terminal  and  road  delays ....  8  hrs.     0  mim. 

Average  terminal  delays 1  hr.       0  min. 


I 


so.  000 


50.0OO 


40.000 


>  30.000 


20,000 


4CiOOO 


7,000 


\ 
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S0.0OO 
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Ruling  Grade,  fler  Cenf. 
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FlB-    3 — Available    Tractive    Effort    for    Two    Typical    Locomotives 
Under  Various  Conditions  of  Speed   and   Grade 

Taking  water  and  other  road  delays  .  . . .  0  hr.     45  mia. 
Time   left   for   making   run   within   the 

eight  hours 6  hrs.  15  min 

Length  of  division   93  miles 

Average  speed  over  division  16^  m.p.h. 

Northbound,  the  AB  division  has  46  miles  of  heavy  ascend- 
ing grade,  37  miles  of  low  descending  grade  and  10  miles  of 
level  road.  The  descending  grade  and  level  portion  can  be 
covered  in  approximately  one  hour  and  45  minutes,  leaving 
four  hours  and  30  minutes  to  cover  the  46  miles  of  ascend- 
ing grade,  over  which  the  average  speed  will,  accordingly, 
be  slightly  more  than  10  miles  per  hour.    This  average  speed 


aoo 


BOO 


30  40  so  60  TO 

Fig.  4 — Profile  of  the  A-B  Division 


of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3,  together  with  the  standard  load-  can  probably  be  maintained  if  the  train  loading  is  based  on 

ing  chart.  Fig.  1,  make  further  calculations  unnecessary  and  a  speed  of  nine  miles  per  hour  over  the  .76  per  cent  ruling 

the  process  of  obtaining  standard  loading  over  any  division  grade. 

a  comparatively  simple  one.  Southbound  this  division  has  37  miles  of  low  ascending 

Application  of  the  Method  to  a  Given  Set  of  Operating  grade  and  46  miles  of  heavy  descending  grade  and  10  miles 

Conditions— Case  I. — Typical  hilly  division  with  heavy  ml-  of  level  road.    The  run  over  the  descending  grade  and  level 
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streiches  will  not  require  over  two  hours,  leaving  four  hours 
and  15  minutes  in  which  to  make  the  37  miles  of  ascending 
gra  ie,  at  an  average  speed  of  8.8  miles  per  hour.  At  a  speed 
of  t.S  miles  per  hour  over  the  .2  per  cent  ruling  grade,  which 
is  i3  miles  in  length,  this  average  speed  should  be  easily 
ma  ntained. 

Assuming  that  train  loading  is  desired  for  Class  S-4  loco- 
motives over  the  AB  division,  the  procedure  is  as  follows: 

Xorthbound. — From  Fig.  3,  for  the  Class  S-4  locomotive, 
the  available  tractive  effort  at  nine  miles  per  hour  on  the  rul- 
ing grade  of  .76  per  cent  is  42,250  lb.  (4,225  x  10,000  lb.) 
The  standard  train  loading  chart,  Fig.  1,  gives  the  follow- 
ing data  for  10,000  lb.  available  tractive  power  on  a  .76  per 
cent  grade: 

Equated  Loading  for  lO.OX)  Lb.  Tractive  Effort  on  .76  Per  Cent  Grade 

FOB  Various  Weather  Conditions 

Weather  A  B  C  D  E  F 

Equated    tons S65  550  540  534  530  525 

Multiplying  these  figures  by  4.225  gives  the  equated  load- 
ing for  the  S-4  locomotive. 

The  car  factor  for  a  .76  per  cent  grade,  taken  to  the  near- 
est one-half  ton  is: 

Car   Factor   on    .76    Per   Cent   Grahe   for   Various   Weather   Conditions 

Weather  A  B  C  D  E  F 

Equated   tons 7}4  Syi  9yi  10  11  11  Ji 

Southbound. — In  a  similar  manner,  for  a  .2  per  cent  grade 
and  a  speed  of  8.5  miles  per  hour,  the  available  tractive  ef- 


Length  of  division   138  miles 

Average  speed  over  division 15^  m.p.h. 

Northbound  the  CD  division  has  68  miles  of  slightly 
ascending  grade,  45  miles  of  slightly  descending  grade  and 
25  miles  of  level  road.  The  run  over  the  level  and  descend- 
ing portions  of  the  division  can  be  made  in  about  three  hours, 
leaving  six  hours  in  which  to  cover  the  68  miles  of  ascend- 
ing grade,  at  an  average  speed  of  11.3  miles  an  hour.  On 
account  of  the  general  low  grade  nature  of  this  division,  the 
ruling  portion  of  which  is  but  .25  per  cent  northbound,  this 
average  speed  can  probably  be  maintained  if  the  train  passes 
over  the  two  ruling  portions,  of  six  and  three  miles  in  length, 
respectively,  at  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour. 

Southbound,  this  division  has  but  45  miles  of  slightly 
ascending  grade,  68  miles  of  slightly  descending  grade  and 
25  miles  of  level  road.  The  descending  and  level  parts  of 
the  division  can  be  covered  in  approximately  four  hours,  leav- 
ing five  hour.''  in  which  to  traverse  the  45  miles  of  ascending 
grade,  at  an  average  speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  For  the 
reason  that  practically  all  of  this  grade  is  about  .2  per  cent, 
the  maximum  southbound  grade,  nine  miles  per  hour  is 
taken  as  the  speed  over  the  ruling  grade. 

On  account  of  the  prevailing  general  low  grade  character 
of  the  CD  division  a  smalliT  locomotive  than  the  Class  S-4 
Mikado  is  to  be  used,  the  Class  R-2  superheated  Consolida- 
tion type  locomotive  having  been  selected.     Data  regarding 
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Fig.  5 — Profile  of  the  C-D  Division 


fort  =  46,100  lb.  (4.61  x  10,000  lb.)  The  equated  loading 
for  10,000  available  tractive  power  on  .2  per  cent  grade  is 
as  follows: 

Equated  Loading  for   10,000  Lb.  Tractive  Effort  on  .2  Per  Cent  Grade 
FOR  V'arious  Weather  Conditions 

Weather    A  B  C  D  E  F 

Equated   tons    1,570      1,480      1,405       1,345       1,305       1,265 

Car   Factor   on    .2    Per    Cent   Grade   for   Various   Weather   Conditions. 

Weather    A  B  C  D         E  F 

Equated  tons    21         23         25         26         27         27}4 

The  final  train  loading,  Class  S-4  locomotive  over  the  AB 
division  would  then  be: 


Weather  A 

Car  factor,  tons 7J4 

Equated  tons,  locomo- 
tive,  Class  S-4 2,387 


Equated  Train  Loading  for  Class  S-4,  Tons 
Northbound 

BCD 
8$4  9}4  10 


E 
11 


F 


2,324 


2.282         2,256         2.239 


2,218 


Weather  A 

Car   factor,   tons 21 

Equated  tons,  locomo- 
tive, Qass  S-4 7,235 


Southbound 

B  C 

23  25 


D 
26 


E 

11 


F 
27J4 


6,200        6.015        5,830 


6,825        6,475 

Case  II. — Typical  low  grade  division.     Profile  shown  by 
Fig.  5.     All  grades  compensated  for  curvature. 

The  operating  conditions  on  the  CD  division  are  assumed 
to  be  as  follows: 
Total  time  allowed  for  one  way  trip  over 
the  division,  including  terminal  and 

road  delays    12  hrs.  0  min. 

Average  terminal  delays 1  hr.     0  min. 

Taking  water  and  other  road  delays. ...   2  hrs.  0  min. 
Time  left  for  making  run  within  the  12 
hours     9  hrs.  0  min. 


the  available  tractive  effort  for  this  class  of  locomotive  are 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Northbound. — The  speed  over  the  ruling  grade  is  assumed 
to  be  10  miles  an  hour.  The  available  tractive  effort  at  this 
speed  over  a  .25  per  cent  grade  is  29,000  lb.,  or  2,9  x  10,000 
lb. 

From  the  standard  loading  chart,  Fig,  1,  the  loading  data 
for  10,000  lb.  available  tractive  effort  on  a  ,25  per  cent  rul- 
ing grade  is  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Equated  Loading  for  10,000  Lb.  Tractive  Effort  on  .25  Per  Cent  Grade 

Weather A  B  CD  E  F 

Equated  tons   1,195         1,140         1,095         1,060         1,037         1.012 

The  corresponding  car  factors  are : 


Weather   A  B  C  D  E  F 

Car  factor,  tons 18  20  21 J4  22^  23^  24J4 


Southbound. — Similarly  for  a  ,2  per  cent  grade  and  a  speed 
of  nine  miles  per  hour,  the  available  tractive  effort  is  30.800 
lb,  or  3.08  X  10,000  lb.  the  equated  loading  for  10,000  lb, 
available  tractive  power  on  a  .2  per  cent  grade  and  the  car 
factors  are: 

Weather   A  B  C  D  E  F 

Equated  tons   1,570         1,480         1,405         1.345         1.305         1,265 

Car  factor,   tons 21  23  25  26  27  27j4 

The  final  train  loading  for  the  Class  R-2  locomotive  over 
CD  division  would  then  be: 

Tons 


A 
18 


Weather    

Car  factor,  tons 

£k|uated  tons,  locomo- 
tive.  Class   R-2 3,465 


Equated  Train   Loading, 

Northbound 

B  C 

20  21^ 


D 

22yz 


E 
23^ 


F 


Weatker    A 

Car  factor,  tons 21 

Equated  tons,  locomo- 
tive.  Qass   R-2 4.835 


3.305         3,175 
Southbound 
B  C 

23  25 


3.075 

D 

26 


3,005         2.935 


E 
27 


F 
27  « 


4.560         4.330         4,125         4.020         3^5 
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The  foregoing  method  of  freight  train  loading  is  working 
out  very  well  in  practice.  To  apply  it  successfully,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  op- 
erating conditions,  and  profile  and  topography  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  railroad  under  consideration.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  slight  changes  will,  in  some  cases,  be  necessary  in  the 
loading  figures  assigned  from  the  standard  charts  used,  dic- 
tated, of  course,  by  service  trials  of  the  predetermined  load- 
ings. The  basic  idea  in  presenting  this  method  of  train  load- 
ing is  to  afford  a  reasonably  accurate  means  of  loading  loco- 
motives to  their  economic  capacity,  without  necessitating 
extensive  tests  to  determine  equated  loads  and  friction  al- 
lowances. 


LOCOMOTIVES   FOR  THE  BELGIAN 
STATE  RAILWAYS 

On  March  1  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at  its 
Schenectady  works  completed  the  first  engine  of  the  order 
recently  placed  by  the  Belgian  State  Railways.  The  contract 
for  this  order,  which  calls  for  150  locomotives,  75  to  be  built 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  75  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  was  signed  in  Brussels  on  December 
13.  It  was  not  until  December  24  that  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  was  fur- 
nished the  information  necessar\'  to  enable  it  to  proceed  with 
the  design  of  the  locomotive.  The  design  was  entirely  new 
and  the  metric  system  was  used  throughout,  yet  in  52  work- 
ing days  the  first  locomotive  was  completed. 

While  the  locomotives  are  of  American  design  in  all  their 


the  front  end.  It  carries  200  lb.  steam  pressure  and  has  a 
copf)er  fire  box  96  in.  by  60^4  in.  All  staybolts  are  of  cop- 
per, with  a  tell-tale  hole  drilled  in  both  ends.  The  firel)ox 
is  supported  at  the  front  end  by  a  sliding  shoe,  with  a  brass 
wearing  plate  and  a  large  oil  groove.  The  jacket  is  sup- 
ported on  a  crinoline  frame  and  is  extended  to  the  front  ^  ad 
of  the  smokebox.  A  brick  arch  supported  on  tubes  and  a 
Locomotive  Superheater  Company's  type  A  superheater  ?re 
also  included. 

The  counterbalance  for  the  reciprocating  parts  :  as 
divided  among  the  eight  coupled  wheels,  and  had  to  be  SL;:h 
that  the  dynamic  augment  should  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of 
the  static  weight  on  the  rail  at  60  km.  (37.3  mi.)  per  hour. 

The  last  five  of  the  locomotives  to  be  built  by  he 
American  Locomotive  Company  are  to  be  equipped  w  th 
Woithmgton  ieedwater  heaters. 

The  tender  frame  is  made  of  steel  plate  and  is  supporu.d 
on  three  pairs  of  wheels  held  in  rigid  pedestals,  the  ten^ier 
tank  being  arranged  so  as  to  drop  down  in  between  the 
frame. 

General  Data 

(iafte 1.435  ni.   (4  ft.  8'4  in.) 

Service    PasseriKer   and   freight 

Fuel    Bituminous  roal 

Tractive  effort 15,800  kg.   (34.800  lb.)  at  65  per  cent  m.  c.  p. 

Weight   in   working   order 85,276   kg.    (a88,000   ib.) 

Weight   on    drivers 75,750   kg.    (167,000   lb.) 

Weight  on   leading  truck 9,526  kg.    (21,000  lb.) 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order.  ...  138,619  kg.   (306,000  lb.) 

Wheel  base,  driving 5.941    in.    (19  ft.  6  in.) 

Wheel  base,  total '. S.532  m.   (28  ft.) 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 16.344  ni.   (53   ft.  8  in.) 

Weight   on   drivers    -i-    tractive   effort 4.79 

Cylinders 

Kind     Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 610  m.  by  .711  m.   (24  in.  by  28  in.) 
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details,  as  will  l)e  noted  from  the  photograph,  the  Belgian 
type  of  cab  and  tender  were  used.  This  was  done  in  order 
to  permit  the  American  locomotives  to  couple  with  the  ex- 
isting Belgian  tenders  and  vice  versa.  The  Belgian  State 
Railway's  standard  train  connection  of  the  screw  link  type 
with  two  spring  buffers,  the  international  system  of  threads, 
and  French-Westinghouse  brake  equipment  with  French- 
W'estinghouse  pipe  threads  were  also  included. 

These  engines  are  to  ])e  used  in  lx)th  freight  and  passen- 
ger service  and  are  designed  for  16-deg.  curves  and  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  3.3  f)er  cent.  Following  European  practice, 
all  the  engines  are  built  for  left-hand  drive.  All  gages  are 
graduated  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter. 

The  specifications  called  for  a  weight  on  drivers  of  164,- 
000  lb.,  weight  on  truck  of  22,000  lb.,  total  weight  of  engine 
186,000  lb.,  and  a  weight  limit  j^er  axle  of  42,900  lb.  The 
official  scale  weights  are  as  follows: 

First    driver    41 ,600  lb. 

Second    driver    41 ,600  lb. 

Third    driver     41,900  lb. 

Fourth    driver    41,900  lb. 

ToUl    drivers    167,000  lb. 

Truck      21 ,000  lb. 

Total    engine    188,000  lb. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  top  type,  68  in.  in  diameter  at 


Vakes 

Kind      , Piston 

Diameter    305    mm.    (12    in.) 

Greatest    travel 165   mm.    (65-^   in^ 

Outside    lap 27    mm.    (1-ff    in.) 

Inside   clearance    3    mm.    (.118   in.) 

Lead   in   full   gear 4.5    mm.    (.177   in.) 

Wheels 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 1.520  m.    (60  in) 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires 76  mm.   (3  in.) 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 263  in. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter 90  m.   (35}4  i") 

Boiler 

Style    Straight   top 

Working  pressure 14  kg.  per  sq.  cm.   (199.3  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

Outside  diameter  of  first   ring 1.694   m.    (66ii    in) 

Firebox,  length  and   width 2.438  m.  by   1.530  m.    (96  in.   by  60^4   in) 

Firebox   plates,   thickness 16   mm.    (^   in.) 

Firebox,  water  space.  Front,  102  mm.  (4  in.);  sides  and  back,  89  mm.  (3J-3  in.) 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 16() — 51   mm.   (2  in.) 

Flues,  number  and  outside  d  ameter 26 — 137  mm.    (5J^  in) 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 4.724  m.   (15  ft.  6  in) 

Heating  surface,   tubes  and   flues 171. Z  sq.   m.    (1,847   sq.   ft.) 

Heating  surface,  firebox,  including  arch  tubes 15.7  sq.  m.    (169  sq.   ft.) 

Heating  surface,  total 187.4  sq.  m.  (2,016  sq.  f'  ) 

Superheater   heating  surface ...45   sq.   m.    (484  sq.   f' ) 

Equivalent   heating  surface*    ; 254.9  sq.   m.    (2,742  sq.  f') 

Grate  area    3.7   sq.   -n. 

Tender 

Tank Water    bottom 

Frame Steel    pi;  te 

Wheels,  diameter  1.Q67  m.   (42  it  ) 

Water  capacity   24,000  litres   (6.350  ga  .) 

Coal  capacity 7,000  kg.  (7.72  tor^) 

'Equivalent   heating  surface   =   total  evaporative  heating  surface    -|-    "5 
times  the  superheating  surface. 


PNEUMATIC  FREIGHT  CAR  PAINTING  MACHINE 


BY  NORMAN  McCLEOD 


Considerable  objection  has  arisen  against  a  number  of 
paint  spraying  machines  used  in  painting  freight  cars,  the 
workmen  cMnplaining  of  inhaling  the  spray  when  operating 
these  appliances  due  to  the  operator  having  to  stand  too  close 
to  the  outlet  of  the  sprayer.     In  order  to  eliminate  this  seri- 


end  and  a  considerable  distance  from  his  face,  while  with  the 
ordinary  spraying  machine  the  spraying  pipe  or  nozzle  is 
practically  no  farther  removed  than  the  length  of  the  opera- 
tor's arm. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  cylindrical  3/16  in.  steel  tank 
11^  in.  by  26 j^  in.  inside  dimensions,  mounted  on  a  wheel- 
barrow framework  which  facilitates  handling.  The  filling 
of   the    tank    with    paint    is    done    with    a    funnel    through 


Par^  Sec  f ion  Shomng  To  ft 

of  Cylinder  in  Place 


General    Arrangement    of    the    Paint    Sprayer    and     Details   bf    the  Atomizer 


ous  feature,  which  imperils  the  health  of  the  men,  a  machine  a  large  filling  hole  located  on  top  of  the  head.     Cleaning, 

h  is  been  so  designed  that  the  operator  stands  a  considerable  inspection  or  repairing  is  facilitated  by  the  removable  top 

d'stance  from  the  object  being  painted.    This  device  also  has  head  held  in  place  by-four  hook  bolts  and  made  air  tight  with 

tlie  advantage  of  allowing  the  painter  to  have  quite  a  lengthy  a  leather  gasket. 

pip«  in  his  hand,  the  nozzle  or  sprayer  being  on  the  farther  After  filling,  the  tank  with  the  required  amount  of  paint 
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The  fore<!;oing  method  of  freight  train  loadinc;  i>  working 
out  very  well  in  practice.  To  apj>ly  it  succe>>t"ull\ .  it  i>  of 
cour>e  necessary  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  oj)- 
erating  conditions,  and  profile  and  topography  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  railroad  under  consideration.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  slight  changes  will,  in  some  ca>es.  he  neces>ary  in  the 
loading  figures  assigned  from  the  standard  charts  used,  dic- 
tated, of  course,  l)y  service  trials  of  the  preiletemiined  load- 
ings. The  basic  idea  in  presenting  this  method  of  train  load- 
ing is  to  afford  a  reasonably  accurate  means  of  loading  loco- 
motives to  their  economic  capacity,  without  necessitating 
extensive  tests  to  determine  ei^uated  loads  and  friction  al- 
lowances: •':'  1'.  ■:■■■■.  ■■'  ■'-■"    ■''■■:■:.'' •\:\''  '.  ■'■■■■    '  .^  ..-r  ■     ■..]}  ^  ;-.';-  ■•  ■  ; 


LOCOMOTIVES   FOR  THE  BELGIAN 
:     -r  STATE  RAILWAYS  ,.^ 

On  ^Lirch  1  the  .American  Locomotive  Company  at  its 
Schenectad}  works  completed  the  t'lr^t  engine  of  the  order 
recently  ])hue<l  1>\'  the  Belgian  State  Railways.  The  contract 
for  this  ortU'r.  which  culls  for  1.^0  locomotives.  7.>  to  lie  built 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  75  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  \\'orks,  was  >igiied  in  liru.-.M'b  on  Deciniber 
l.v  It  was  not  until  December  24  that  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  American  Ltnomotive  Company  was  fur- 
ni.-hed  the  information  necessary  to  eiialili-  it  to  pnneed  with 
the  design  of  the  ItHomotive.  I'he  de>ign  wa>  entirely  nt  w 
and  the  metric  system  was  used  throughout.  \et  in  .^2  work- 
ing da\s  the  first  IcHCjmotive  was  (ompleted. 
-     W'hiU-  the  locomotives  are  of  .\inerii  an  de^iLjn  in  all  their 


the  front  end.  It  carries  200  lb.  steam  pre»ure  and  ha*.  4  : 
lojiper  fire  box  MO  in.  by  00' 4  in.  .Ml  >t.iybohs  are  of  eH>, 
|)er.  with  a  tell-tale  hole  drilled  in  liolh  iiid>.  I'he  fircJ  r>x 
is  supported  at  the  front  end  by  a  sliding  shoe-,  with  a  br-.;s^ 
wearing  plate  and  a  large  oil  groove.  The  jacket  is  si;!>- 
ported  on  a  crinoline  frame  and  is  extended  to  the  front  v;^ 
of  the  smokel)ox.  .\  brick  arch  suj^jtorted  on  tubes  an.  ^a■ 
Lotomotive  .Superheater  Com]tany"s  tyjie  A  .-ujierheater  ji-g 
al-o  inckRled.         .■"..,.      .;...•.;.;■,.■.      ■/;;..:;     v    / 

I  lie     counterbalance     for     tile     reciprocating     ]>arts     .  .is^ 
di\ided  amcsng  the  eight  couitled  wheel.*,  and  had  to  i»e  >   .}i 
that  the  dynamic   augment  -houlchnot  exceed  1.^  j)er  cenvof  : 
the  static  weight  on  the  rail  at  (><»  km.  {M..>  mi.  )  [n-r  hour  ."  ' 

I'he  la.-t  five  of  the  locomotivo  to  )>e  built  by  ie- 
American  Locomotive  Company  are  to  be  e«|uipped  \  ...ji : 
\\  cuiiiiuglon   leedwater  iieatcr>.  "• 

The  tender  frame  is  made  of  >teel  |)late  and  i,-  >uppor.  -d. 
on  three  j)airs  of  wheels  held  in  rigid  pedotals.  the  teni,ir. 
tank    being   arranged    so   as    to   (lro|)   down    in    lietween    >'\q'. 


trame, 


Criii'iiil   natit 


•  i.mi-    ...:.;.■.:..-.;.  .'■.'. .... 

Service    . 

I  nil    :.......:: 

I  r.ntivr  ttfort    

\Vii>;Iit    in    woikiiij;    onltT.. 
\\\-ii;lit    iiti    iliivirs.  .......  . 

Wi-iuli!    1)11    li-.n<linK   truck;  ....'...,;'..■..».....  . 

Wtiiilil   of  cnj;in<-  .ind  tender  in   workinK  order. 

Wild  1   ti.iM-,  driving , 

W  Iml  li.ise.  ti.l.il .;  .,  .  ...  . 

\\  lui'l   l>.i>e.   envrine  .nnd   lender... 

\\  iii;lit    im    dri\iM>      :      tr:ictivv    etTiirt .........  . 

Kind 


1.-1.'.=  !!..  (4  II.  >'^  •'..■»■ 
.  I'jioenK"  r  ;>nd  Iroidit: 
.  .  .  . .     Itilntununisi    '<'aj 


l.i>00kK.   (.U.SOO  Ib.i  at  0?  per  cent  ni.  c^  ip, 

, ,. s3.:r6  kg.  (IS8.01111  ib,)-. 


Di.mu  ter  .Tn<l  stroke, 


■.=^"1    kn.    (K.r.diMi    ;h.)' 
. .  ."'..^2()  kn-   (Jl.<i"ir»  itj.)-.- 
.  l.'S.»,19  kp.    (.^Oc.CMii)  ii,;.) 
.  .5. "41    ih.    C 1"   ft.   I,  ii-..') 

."»..^.'_'  ni...  O  -tt-.) 

,  .  1  (...'44  jn.    (?}   ft.   S;  j-.r.t 
.  .•  1  ..••  .  .  «  .  .  #  .,.'  ■,  ;  •  *.  •  .-..4'. *  y 

.SiHlIifc 


.010  til.  by  ./It  in.   ( J4  in.-t)>-  J8  in  ) 
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detiiils.  ".IS  \VrH  be  noted  from  the  [ihotogra|ih.  the  Belgian 
type  of  cab  and  tender  were  li>-c(1.  I'his  was  done  in  order 
t(»  permit  the-  .Xnurican  hn'oniotive-  to  cou|)le  with  the  ex- 
isting Jielgian  tender-  and  vice  ver.-a.  Ilie  Belgian  State 
Railwav's  standard  train  comiection  of  the  screw  link  tyiie 
with  two  >|)ring  buffers,  the  international  >y>tem  of  threads, 
and  J- rench-W'estinghouse  brake  e<|uipment  with  I'rench- 
XA'c-'tinghouse  pipe  threads  were-  also  included. 

The.H'  engines  are  to  be-  u>e(l  in  i»oth  freight  and  passen- 
ger .';er\-ice  and  are  designed  for  lo-cUi:.  curves  and  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  .v.>  per  cent.  I'ollowing  Luropean  practice. 
all  the  engines  are  built  for  left-hand  drive.  .Ml  gages  are 
grachiated   in  kilogram:^  |>cr  -<|uare  centimeter. 

Tile  specification>  called  lor  a  weight  on  driver.*  of  lo4.- 
000  lb.,  weight  on  truck  of  22,000  lb.,  total  weight  of  engine 
1S6.000  lb.,  and  a  weight  limit  per  axle-  of  42.'M)()  lb.  I'he 
ofticial  scale  weight.*  are  a>  follow*:    ,  ,, ,.    . 


;•■:  ••;•  IVT-.-J 


Fir*t    driver     

Second  driver  .  .  .  . 
Third  driver  .  .  .  .  . 
Fourth     driver     .  ..  . 

Tot.il    driver>     

Trnck      

Total    encine 


.     41. (.00  IJ). 

.    4!.()(I0  lb. 

.    41.'>nri  lb. 

.    41.'Hio  lb. 

.U.r.ono  lb. 

.   21.<tO(i  lb. 

.188,000  lb. 


The  lx>iler  is  of  the  .*traight  top  type,  68  in.  in  diameter  at 


Kind      .  ....  ...,-.', 

1  )i;inieter    '■.  ... .  .  .  . 

I  ireatcst  lr:ivel  .  . 
<  >utside  liip.  ,  ..;  .  .■ 
In»iile  cle;ir;ince  . 
I.cid    in    fidl    I'e.ir. 


.-*.;,..  i>  , 


llli,-rls  '■■ 

l)rivini;,   di.uneler   ovei    tires .■'. , 

I  >i  ivini;.  tliiiknes>  of  tires 

I)iivinv.'  joinn.ds,   in;iin.  iliameter  ;in<l   length.. 
KniiMii    ti  nek    wlicels.   rli.itinter 


..  .  .  ...1',  J. \  .[.... ,  ...  .  .I'iSI'in 

.  . . . .  ..  .  .  .'(i5    mtji.   ,( 12   in.  > 

.-.  i  ,.  .  .    ItiS  liini,    (6! .'   iiir.'. 

.  . ; . ....  J  "    mm.    ( 1  ^f    in.  >  . . 

.,  ..  ....,..'    mnt.    (.118  :in  l;  . 

^.....,.4.5   itim.    (.17"   ni..) 

:■.  :'..\...". .'. l.hiil  m.   (60  iii.;)  ' 

■..-.... 76  miii.   (3  in. » 

......'..; . . 263   in- 

.,:-. ;  ..«iO  in.'  (35»4  iif>  ' 


:--.14  k«.  jK-r  >n. 


Style ...  .  .y::.\i\,  :..:■;.  . Slraijiht    t  p 

Working;   |ires>iiire.  ...'.  i  .'..'.■,  ^ .:,-.  14  k«.  jKr  mj.  cm.    ()''''..?  lb.  per  sij.in-f 

<  Mitside    di.iMuler    of    tir>l    rinu. 1.«>','4    in.    (<>(>C4  ■  in.1 

l-irel.ox.   l.nnth   .mil   vvi<itli 2.4.'S   in.   by    1.530  in.    (V6   in.   by   OO'i   i"  ) 

l-'irelio\    pkiles,   thukness !(>   mm.    (M    i'--' 

l-'jreboN.  w.iter  sp.ice.   Front.  HL' lum.  (4  in. ) ;  sidt's  .tnd  back.  8'Mnm.  dli  ii    ) 

'I'libes,  nuiniier  and  outside  di.iinel<-r .'.;.... ..I(>0     51   mm:    (2  n    ' 

l-'liies,   number   ;iiid   outside   d  .imeter .  .  . ;  i  .  . .  .3(f-    137   mm.    (.S'r   ii    ■' 

Tulies  .iiid  l1n<";.  IrnKtli 4."_'4  m.    (15   ft.   (»,ii.' 

lie.itinj;    surface,    tubes    and    tUies ...•.■....171.7    ".ii.    m.     (1.S47    sq.    f'.) 

Ilciting    surface,   firebox,   inclinlinK   arch   tntM-s 15.7    sq.   m.    (169   s<l.   f'  ) 

lleatint;   surface,  total 187.4  sq.   m.   (2.016  stl.  J'  V 


Superlie; 
Kqiiiv.-i_ 
•irate   area 


e.itinj;    surface, 
tinn   surface* 


Tender 


Tank     

Frame     .... 

Wheels,  diameter 

Water  capacity    .  . 

("oal   c.ip.icity    ....  _^ 

*K(iuiv;ilent    heating    surface    —    total    evaporative   heating  surface    +       ' 
times  tile  superheating  surface, 


.  .45  sq.  m.  (484  sq.  f  > 
.254.9  sq.  m.  (2,742  sq.  fv  » 
.".7   sq.    :i- 

. ...  .Water    bott    n 

Steel    pi    « 

1.067   m.    (42  i'    ' 

.  .  .  .24.110(1   litres    ((...'50  p;   .1 
.7.000  kg.   (7.72  tor' 


PNEUMATIC  FREIGHT  CAR  PAINTING  MACHINE  c  ud  and  a  considcral.lc  di^taiuv  fn.m  his  fact-,  while  with  the 

'  Dv  Mr^D»*AM  »« /-I  ir/-.rw    ^      '      -    .-'^s     '  .  onlinarv  ^nravint'  niarhinc  the  sr)ra\iniT  pipe  or  nozzle  is 

BY  NORMAN  McCLEOD              ,       v  ",1            'r       1                           11            'i       V          1        •     1 

practuall}    no  fa rtlier  removed  than  tiie  lejicfth  ot  the  opera- 

'    ConsnK'r.iliIi^-   ol)jection    has   arisen    against   a   nuniU-r   of  tor's  arm. 

paint  -"prayinij;  machine^  u>e(l   in   paintiiii^   freitjht  cars,  the  The  machine  consist*  of  a  cylindrical  .S/16  in.  steel  tank 

workmen  t omplainintjj  of  inhalini;  the  spray  when  operatini;  llK'  i'l-  ''y  26'  _»  in.  inside  dimensions,  mounted  on  a  wheel- 

tliese  applianee>  due  to  the  operator  having  to  stand  too  dose  harrow   frann'work   whitli   facilitates  handlinij.      The   tilling 

to  th.-    Hitlet  of  tlu-  sprayer.     In  order  to  eliminate  this  seri-  of    the    tank    with    paint    i-    done    with    a    funnel    throui^h 


'%»'-*  Section  Sftoivtnff  Ton- 
otCylindfr  in  Place 


General     Arrangement    of    the     Paint    Sprayer    and     Details    of    the    Atomizer 


ois  feature,  which  imperils  tile  health  of  the  men.  a  machine  a   lart;e   tillint^  hole  located  on   top  of  the  head.     Cleaning. 

his  heen  .>o  de^i.mu'd  that  the  operator  stands  a  considerable  inspection  or  re[)airini;  is  facilitated   hy  the  removable  top 

d'stance  from  the  ol)ject  beinn  painted.      This  device  also  has  head  held  in  place  by  four  hook  bolts  and  made  air  tif»ht  with 

t'  e  advanta-^e  of  allowinii  the  painter  to  have  quite  a  lent^thy  a  leather  ga.sket. 

p  f)e  in  his  hand,  the  nozzle  or  >|)rayer  beinu  on  the  farther  After  filline;  the  tank  with  the  recjuirt^l  amount  of  paint 


■  -f      •       .•     ■:■ 
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air  pressure  (80  to  90  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  is  introduced  in  two  a  Yi  in.  vertical  pipe  in  the  top  head.    At  this  tee  the  air  is 

places,  first  through  a  1  in.  check  valve  and  a  perforated  1  diverted  allowing  pressure  to  go  in  the  top  of  the  tank  and 

in.  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  an  auxiliary  ^  in.  to  the  atomizer,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  paint,  brought  to 

connection  leading  off  from  the  1  in.  by  1  in.  by  Y^  in.  tee  the  atomizer  through  a  ^  in.  pipe  the  end  of  which  reaches 

between  the  main  supply  globe  and  check  valves  to  a  tee  on  within  ^^  in.  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  _ 

Characteristics  of  Soft  Metal  Bearings* 

Discussion  of  the  Properties  Resulting  from  Dif. 
ferent  Compositions   and  Pouring  Temperatures 

BY  W.  K.  FRANK 


A  BEARING  may  be  defined  as  that  member  of  a  me- 
chanical device  which  constrains  a  moving  part  in  its 
travel.  The  most  common  type  is  the  axle  or  journal 
bearing  used  in  all  machines  having  rotating  journals.  It 
may  completely  surround  the  journal  or  may  cover  only  a 
portion  of  it.  The  journal  may  rotate  continuously,  may 
rotate  intermittently,  or  may  have  reversing  rotation.  The 
bearing  may  be  subjected  to  pressure  from  one  direction  only, 
electric   motors;    alternating    pressure,    as    in    engine 


as   in 


dirt  or  at  an  intense  heat;  often  improperly  aligned  and 
momentarily  required  to  reseat  the  shaft.  Roller  bearings  are 
admirably  fitted  for  certain  classes  of  service,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  the  balls  or  rollers  being  made  and  maintained  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  accuracy,  measured  in  ten-thousandths 
of  an  inch,  makes  them  impractical  under  the  heat  at  which 
a  rolling-mill  bearing  or  wrist-pin  bearing  operates.  The 
inherent  limitations  of  design  of  the  rolling  type  prevent  any- 
considerable  adjustment  to  compensate  for  the  wear,  which 
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crank-pin  bearings;  or  alternating  pressure,  combined  with 
reversed  rotation  of  the  shaft,  as  in  engine  wrist-pin  bearings. 
It  may  be  well  to  show,  in  passing,  the  position  covered  by 
plain  bearings — that  is,  those  of  sliding  contact — as  opposed 
to  ball-  or  roller-bearings,  called  bearings  of  rolling  contact. 
Plain  bearings  furnish  a  rugged  construction  which  is  sub- 
jected to  every  kind  of  mistreatment  to  which  a  mechanical 
part  is  heir,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  do  their 
work  satisfactorily.  They  operate  under  heavy  impact,  con- 
tinuing perhaps  a  thousand  times  a  minute  and  24  hours  a 
day;  in  acid  fumes;  sometimes  with  scanty  lubrication;  under 

•  From  a  paper  presented  before  the  Engineer's  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  The  author  is  vice-president  of  the  Damascus  Bronze  Co., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


does  occur,  and  the  replacement  of  this  product  of  the  highest 
mechanical  skill  requires  an  expenditure  which  is  not  incon- 
siderable. 

The  reduction  in  friction,  and  consequent  saving  in  power, 
effected  by  rolling  bearings  is  a  potent  argument  in  their 
favor,  and  were  it  not  for  the  limitations  of  application  for 
the  reasons  given,  this  type  would  have  found  much  more 
general  application.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  plain 
bearings  serve  a  particular  field  and  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  render  service  under  trying  conditions. 

Properties  of  Bronze  and  Babbitt  Bearings 
The  material  from  which  a  bearing  is  made  plays  a  lar^e 
part  in  design.    While  bronzes  and  babbitts  are  the  principal 
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materials  used,  cast-iron,  wood,  fiber,  etc.,  answer  for  some 
conditions.  Very  little  wear  has  been  observed  from  some 
cast-iron  bearings,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  good  lubrica- 
tion was  provided  and  the  pressures  and  rubbing  speeds  were 
low.  The  choice  between  babbitt  and  bronze  wiU  be  made 
from  considerations  of  speed,  pressure  and  temperature  of 
operation,  as  will  be  shown  later.  Babbitts  are  softer  and 
have  lower  melting  points  than  bronzes,  and  are  therefore 
adapted  to  conditions  of  lower  pressure  and  temperature. 
Bearings  subjected  to  impact  should  not  be  made  from  bab- 
bitts, because  of  the  malleability  of  these  alloys.  The  lower 
melting  points  and  malleability  of  babbitts  are,  however,  the 
properties  that  make  them  easy  to  handle  and  they  are  for 


properties.  We  are,  therefore,  dependent  on  alloys,  and  on 
those  alloys  of  which  the  harder  crystals  are  softer  than  the 
shaft;  which  are  capable  of  conforming  to  the  load  and  yet 
able  to  carry  it  without  rupture  or  undue  distortion;  and 
which  do  not  tend  to  weld  on  heating.  Other  consideraticms 
require  that  these  alloys  conduct  and  radiate  the  heat  of  fric- 
tion readily,  that  they  wear  slowly  and  show  small  friction 
and  that  they  be  capable  of  uniform  production. 

The  only  alloys  we  know  of  which  combine  the  desired 
properties  are  the  bronzes  and  babbitts.  Babbitts  fall  into 
two  general  classes  —  namely,  the  tin-base  metals  and  the 
lead-base  metals.  Antimony,  copper  and  zinc  are  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  with  the  tin  and  lead,  but  sodium,  cadmium, 
calcium,  barium,  bismuth,  nickel  or  aluminum  are  added  in 
some  cases. 

The  tin-base,  or  so-called  "genuine  babbitts,"  are  varia- 
tions of  Isaac  Babbitt's  original  formula  of  89.3  per  cent  tin, 
3.6  per  cent  copper,  7.1  per  cent  antimony,  and  they  vary  in 
the  percentages  of  all  of  these  elements  and  sometimes  contain 
lead  or  other  metals.  In  these  alloys  the  tin  furnishes  a  plas- 
tic matrix,  in  which  are  embedded  the  harder  crj'stals  of  the 
tin-antimony,  copper-tin  or  copper-antimony  compounds. 

A  microphotograph  of  a  tin-base  metal  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  dark  background  is  the  plastic  tin  matrix,  the  cubical 
crystals  the  tin-antimony  compound  and  the  six  pointed  "snow 
crystals"  the  copper-tin  compound.  In  the  lead-base  alloys 
the  hard  crystal  forming  elements  are  principally  antimony 
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this  reason  widely  used.  Accurate  bearings  may  be  secured 
without  expensive  machining,  or  they  may  be  die  cast  and 
made  into  intricate  shapes  without  any  machining  whatso- 
ever. Their  plastic  character  allows  them  to  conform  to  the 
load  and  prevents  localized  pressures.  Bronzes,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  comparatively  high  melting  points  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  so  easily  handled.  They  are  generally  furnished  by 
a  bronze  foundry  in  the  form  of  castings,  whereas  babbitts 
are  supplied  in  ingot  form  for  application  directly  by  the 
equipment  builder  and  user. 

Bearing  metals  are  essentially  a  mixture,  the  components 
of  which  are  distinctly  different  in  hardness.  In  these  metals 
the  softer  crystals  are  abraded  faster  and  develop  into  depres- 
sions, allowing  the  harder  ones  to  stand  above  them  and 
support  the  load.  These  softer  crystals  perform  another 
function  also.  A  bearing  should  be  plastic  to  a  limited  degree, 
since  fitting  is  more  or  less  of  a  rough  approximation.  Fur- 
tliermore,  a  change  in  alinement  of  the  shaft  will  produce 
points  of  concentrated  pressure  and  the  bearing  must  be  capa- 
ble of  reseating  itself  to  distribute  its  load  properly. 

Another  bearing  requirement  is  that  it  shall  protect  the 
shaft  against  injury.  Unfortunately,  wear  is  always  an  at- 
tendant evil  of  motion,  and  it  is  preferable  that  the  bearing 
wear  rather  than  the  shaft.  In  most  designs  the  bearing  is 
the  less  costly  part  and  is  the  more  easily  replaced,  hence  its 
harder  element  should  be  softer  than  the  shaft.  The  bearing 
sliould  also  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  grip  or  be 
capable  of  welding  itself  to  the  shaft  in  case  it  becomes  heated, 
as  serious  damage  will  be  done  should  this  occur. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  range  of  selection  for 
bearing  metals  has  been  greatly  limited  by  these  considera- 
tions. The  use  of  pure  metals  has  been  excluded  because  of 
the  necessity  for  components  with  greatly  dissimilar  wearing 


Fig.    1, 


Tin- Base    Babbitt,    ly^agnified    75    Diameters,    Etched    with 
Five   per  cent   HNO3 


and  tin.  The  matrix  is  lead,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  or  the 
lead-antimony  tin  eutectic,  and  the  hard  crystals  are  usually 
the  antimony-tin  compound. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  typical  lead-base  structure,  witii  the 
soft  eutectic  forming  the  supporting  medium  for  the  hard, 
cubical,  tin-antimony  crystals.  In  the  case  of  lead  hardened 
with  sodium,  cadmium,  etc.,  these  elements  probably  form 
compounds  with  the  lead,  the  compounds  constituting  the 
hard  crystals  embedded  in  the  lead  matrix.  Lead-base  bab- 
bitts present  a  wide  range  of  compositions  and  are  commonly 
composed  of  lead,  tin  and  antimcmy.  With  a  variation  pos- 
sible in  each  of  these  elements,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that 
almost  an  infinite  number  of  combinations  may  be  made.  The 
lead  is  varied  between  65  and  90  per  cent,  the  tin  between 
0  and  40  per  cent  and  the  antimony  between  5  and  20  per 
cent.  Varying  physical  properties  are  obtained  by  different 
formulas,  and  selection  of  the  proper  one  is  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  load,  hardness  of  the  journal,  lubrication, 
pressure  and  speed. 

Babbitts  are  covered  by  tentative  specification  B  23-18  T 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  (Table  1). 
The  physical  properties  appended  to  the  specificaticm  (Table 
2 )  do  not  form  part  of  it,  but  are  merely  to  be  taken  as  infor- 
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air  pressure  (80  to  90  II).  jxr  s(}.  in.)   is  introduced  in  two  a   '  j  in.  vertical  pipe  in  the  top  head.     At  this  tee  the  air  is 

places,  tirst  through  a  1    in.  check  valve  and  a  perforated  1  diverted  allowing  pressure  to  go  in  the  top  of  the  tank     nd 

in.  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  an  auxiliary  ■>4   in.  to  the  atomizer,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  paint,  brouglir  to 

connection  leading  off  from  the  1  in.  by  1  in.  by  ■'4  in.  tee  the  atomizer  through  a  ^i  in.  pipe  the  end  of  which  reuii-es 

between  tlie  main  supply  globe  and  check  valves  to  a  tee  on  within  '  j  in.  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank,     ^    '     "  ^    ';'  . 

;    Characteristics  of  Soft  Metal  Bearings*  } 

;     ;:?'      .        s^'^^'^^^^^v     ^      Discussion  of  the  Properties  Resulting  from  Dif.     /i  '■':;_^.  '■■^'^^:.. -'■■:■: -^^L-'  .   ^ 
;    ;>    /^c  ferent  Compositions    and  Pouring  Temperatures        :  X  /       i     '  -^^^vv 

■'; '^'^ /■•■■■^:':'^--vV  :v';- '■.■•:■'•'■,.:•■  ....   by  w.  k.  frank     ..  ...-.-<  •..••■V,..V',-.r- ;;.-•■■  ;..■'■■':,■■>.: 


HK.ARING  may  be  detined  as  that  momluT  of  a  me- 
chanical device  which  constrains  a  moving  i)art  in  its 
travel.  The  most  common  type  is  the  axle  or  journal 
bearing  used  in  all  machines  having  rotating  journals.  It 
may  completel\  surround  tin-  journal  or  may  cover  only  a 
portion  of  it.  The  journal  may  rotate  i ontinuou.-lx .  may 
rotate  intermittently,  or  may  have  reversing  rotation.  The 
bearing  may  be  .^ubjectid  to  iiri>-ure  from  one  direction  only, 
a*,  in. electric    motor>:    alternating    |iri'<suri'.    as    in    engine- 


dirt  or  at  an  intense  heat;  often  improperly  aligned  id 
momentarily  recjuired  to  reseat  the  .<haft.  Roller  bearing-  tc 
admirably  fitted  for  certain  classes  of  service,  but  the  nc  is^ 
sity  of  the  balls  or  rollers  being  made  and  maintained  hi 
condition  of  extreme  accuracy,  measured  in  ten-thousan(l  hs 
of  an  inch,  makes  them  impractical  under  the  heat  at  wii.  :h 
a  rolling-mill  bearing  or  wrist-pin  bearing  operates.  The 
iidierent  limitation.-^  of  design  of  the  rolling  type  jirevent  ivny 
considerable  adjustment  to  compensate   for  the  wear,  wltich 
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crank-pin  bearing.-:  or  ahernating  pressure,  lombined  with 
reversed  rotation  of  the  shaft,  as  in  engine  wrist-pin  bearings. 
■  It  may  be  well  to  show,  in  passing,  the  position  covered  by 
plain  bearings- — that  is.  tho.-e  of  sliding  contact — as  opposed 
to  ball-  or  roller-bearings,  called  bearings  of  rolling  contact. 
Plain  bearings  furni>h  a  rugged  construction  which  is  sub- 
jected to  every  kind  of  mistreatment  to  which  a  mechanical 
part  is  heir,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  do  tlicir 
work  satisfactorily.  They  operate  under  heavy  im{)act,  con- 
tinuing j)erhaj>s  a  thousand  times  a  minute  and  24  hours  a 
day! in  acid  fumes;  sometimes  with  .^canty  lubrication:  under 

•  From  a  paper  presented  before  the  Engineer's  .Society  of  Western 
Pennsytvani:'  The  auth<ir  is  vice-pre>iflent  of  the  Damascus  Rronze  Co., 
Pittshiirgh,    Pa. 


(IiR>  occur,  and  the  replacement  of  thi.-  produi  t  of  tile  liighi-«t 
mechanical  skill  re(|uire.-  an  expenditure  which  is  not  inc<  1- 

>iderable.      -^/h''.':      ;'"-■' ':^''-  ■'■••.  a '^'' •.- .""    -■ ■'       '" 

The  reduction  in  friction,  an<l  (()nse(|uent  saving  in  pow<r. 
effected  by  rolling  l)earings  is  a  potent  argument  in  tlu  ir 
favor,  and  were  it  not  for  the  limitations  of  a])plication  for 
the  reasons  given,  this  type  would  have  found  much  mere 
general  ajijdication.  It  will,  therefore,  be  .'^een  that  pi;  n 
l)earings  .-erw  a  particular  field  and  that  they  are  called  uj'  n 
to  render  service  under  trying  conditions. 

Properties  of  Bronze  and  Babbitt  Bearings 
The  material  from  which  a  bearing  is  made  plays  a  la    t^ 
part  in  design.     While  bronzes  and  babbitts  are  the  princii  d 
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ttcrials  used,  cast-iron,  wood,  fiber,  etc.,  answer  for  some 
iiditions.     Very  little  wear  has  been  observed  from  some 
-t-iron  bearings,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  good  lubrica- 
n  was  provided  and  the  j)ressures  and  rubbing  speed?  were 
\v.     The  choice  between  babbitt  and  bronze  will  be  made 
)m  considerations  of  sjx'ed.  pressure  and  temperature  of 
oration,  as  will  be  shown  later.     Babbitts  are  softer  and 
ive  lower  melting  points  than  bronzes,  and  are  therefore 
iapted   to  conditions   of   lower  pressure   and   temperature, 
■arings  su])jected  to  impact  should  not  be  made  from  hab- 
its, because  of  the  malleability  of  these  alloys.     The  lower 
,  Iting  points  and  malleability  of  babbitts  are,  however,  the 
operties  that  make  them  easy  to  handle  and  they  are  for 


y-^.:-.-  •..S-- 
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tills  reason  widely  used.  Accurate  1)earin.e>  may  bo  secured 
without  e\i)c'n>ive  machining,  or  tlicy  may  l»o  die  cast  and 
made  into  intricate  >hapc>  without  any  machining  whatso- 
ever. Jheir  plastic  character  allows  th(.ni  to  conform  to  the 
load  and  prevents  localized  pressures.  Bronzes,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  comparatively  liigh  melting  points  and  are.  there- 
fore, not  so  easily  haiulled.  Tliey  are  generally  furni-hed  by 
a  bronze  foundry  in  tlie  form  of  ca.'^tings.  whereas  babbitts 
are  supplied  in  ingot  form  for  application  directly  by  the 
equipment  builder  and  user. 

Bearing  metals  are  e.-sential]\  a  mixture,  the  components 
of  which  are  distinctly  different  in  hardness.  In  these  metals 
t!ie  softer  crystals  are  abraded  faster  and  develop  into  depres- 
>ions,  allowing  the  harder  ones  to  stand  above  them  and 
support  the  load.  These  softer  crystals  jjerform  another 
function  also.  A  bearing  should  be  j)lastic  to  a  limited  degree, 
suiee  fitting  is  more  or  less  of  a  rough  ai)pro.\imation.  Fur- 
thermore, a  change  in  alinement  of  the  shaft  will  produce 
p'>ints  of  concentrated  pressure  and  the  bearing  must  be  capa- 
b'e  of  reseating  itself  to  di.'^tribute  its  load  properly.      A" 

Another  bearing  requirement  is  that  it  shall  protect  the 
shaft  against  injury.  Unfortunately,  wear  is  always  an  at- 
ttndant  evil  of  motion,  and  it  is  preferable  that  the  Ijearing 
v?ar  rather  than  the  shaft.  In  most  designs  the  bearing  is 
tl;e  less  costly  part  and  is  the  more  easily  replaced,  hence  its 
h  irder  element  should  l)e  softer  than  the  .shaft.  The  bearing 
s'.ould  al.<o  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  grip  or  be 
c  pable  of  welding  itself  to  the  shaft  in  case  it  becomes  heated, 
a    serious  damage  will  be  done  should  this  occur. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  range  of  selection  for 
b  aring  metals  has  l>een  greatly  limited  by  these  considera- 
tions. The  u.se  of  pure  metals  has  been  excluded  because  of 
tl  e  necessity  for  components  with  greatly  dissimilar  wearing 


properties,  i  We  are,  therefore,  dependent  on  alloys,  and  on 
those  alloyi  of  which  the  harder  crystals  are  softer  than  the 
shaft;  which  are  capable  of  conforming  to  the  load  and  yet 
able  to  carry  it  without  rupture  or  undue  distortion;  and 
which  do  not  tend  to  weld  on  heating.  Other  considerations 
require  that  these  alloys  conduct  and  radiate  the  heat  of  fric- 
tion readily,  that  they  wear  slowly  and  show  small  friction 
and  that  they  be  capable  of  uniform  production. 

The  only  alloys  we  know  of  which  combine  the  desired 
properties  are  the  bronzes  and  babbitts.  Babbitts  fall  into 
two  general  classes  —  namely,  the  tin-base  metals  and  the 
lead-base  metals.  Antimony,  copper  and  zinc  are  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  with  the  tin  and  lead,  but  sodium,  cadmium, 
calcium,  barium,  bismuth,  nickel  or  aluminum  are  added  in 
some  cases. 

1  he  tin-base,  or  so-called  "genuine  babbitts."  are  varia- 
tions of  Isaac  Babbitts  original  formula  of  S^J  per  cent  tin, 
.S.6  per  cent  copper,  7.1  per  cent  antimony,  and  they  vary  in 
tlie  percentages  of  all  of  these  elements  and  .sometimes  contain 
lead  or  other  metals.  In  these  alloys  the  tin  furnishes  a  plas- 
tic matrix,  in  which  are  embedded  the  harder  cry.>itals  of  the 
tin-antimony,  copper-tin  or  copjier-antimony  compounds.     .. 

A  micropliotograph  of  a  tin-ba.'ie  metal  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  dark  backgnjund  is  the  plastic  tin  matrix,  the  cubical 
cry>;tals  the  tin-antimony  compound  and  the  six  pH^inted  "snow 
cry.«tals"  the  copper-tin  compound.  In  the  lead-base  alloys 
the  hard  crystal   forming  element>  are  principally  antimony 


Fig.     1. 


Tin- Base    Babbitt.    Magnified    75    Diameters.    Etched    with 
Five    per  cent    HNOj. 


and  tin.  Tlif  matrix  is  lead,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  or  the 
lead-antimony  tin  eutectic,  and  the  hard  cr};itals  are  usually 
the  antimony-tin  compound. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  t\[>ical  lead-l)ase  structure,  with  tlie 
soft  eutectic  forming  the  sujjporting  medium  for  the  hard, 
cubical,  tin-antimony  crystals.  In  the  case  of  lead  hardened 
with  sodium,  cadmium,  etc..  these  elements  probably  form 
compounds  witii  the  lead,  the  comjK)unds  constituting  the 
hard  crystals  embedded  in  the  lead  matrix.  Lead-base  bab- 
bitts present  a  wide  range  of  compositions  and  are  commonly 
composed  of  lead,  tin  and  antimony.  With  a  variation  pos- 
sil)le  in  each  of  these  elements,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that 
almo.-^t  an  infinite  number  of  combinations  may  be  made.  The 
lead  is  varied  between  65  and  90  per  cent,  the  tin  between 
0  and  40  per  cent  and  the  antimony  between  5  and  20  per 
cent.  Varying  physical  properties  are  obtained  by  different 
formulas,  and  selection  of  the  proper  one  is  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  load,  hardness  of  the  journal,  lubrication, 
pressure  and  speed.  ■'■■  •        -    ,  '.  v:  V';;'"  ...•.:;■..:;■     ., 

Babbitts  are  covered  by  tentative  specification  B  23-18  T 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  (Table  1). 
The  physical  properties  appended  to  the  specification  (Table 
2)  do  not  form  part  of  it,  but  are  merely  to  be  taken  as  infor- 
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mation  regarding  the  properties  that  might  be  expected  from 
carefully  manufactured  alloys.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bri- 
nell  hardness  (all  Brinell  figures  in  this  paper  refer  to  a  300- 
kilogram  load  on  a  10-millimeter  ball,  applied  for  30  seconds) 
varies  from  14.3  in  the  lead-base  to  34.4  in  the  tin-base,  and 
that  the  deformation  with  a  load  of  10,000  lb.  varies  from 
0.007  in  the  tin-base  alloys  to  0.285  in  the  lead-base  alloys. 
These  properties  indicate  why  tin-base  alloys  are  preferred 
for  some  services,  in  spite  of  their  higher  cost. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  pouring  temperatures  of  bab- 
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and  the  explanation  given  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  one.  In 
the  case  of  a  bronze  bearing  metal  of  90  copper,  10  tin.  we 
secure  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  dissimilar  crystals  and  iios- 
sibly  three.  In  the  case  of  copper  and  zinc,  only  one  set  of 
crystals  is  formed,  up  to  a  high  zinc  content.  A  homogeneous 
mass  is  formed  as  contrasted  with  the  non-homogeneous  nviss 
of  hard  and  soft  elements  in  the  copper-tin  alloy,  and  the 
latter  mixture  is  desirable  because  of  the  formation  of  the 
minute  oil  reservoirs.  The  shop  man  will  tell  you  that,  in  a 
bearing,  brass  is  dry  and  harsh  as  compared  with  bronze,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  property  of  providing  oil  cells  that  gi^es 
bronze  its  value  as  a  bearing  metal. 

Copper-tin   mixtures   have   good   hardness   and   compr.s- 
sion  strength.     An  increase  is  noted  with  additions  of  tin  up 


bitt.-;  largely  influence  their  resistance  to  continued  impact. 
The  properly  prepared  tin-base  alloys  showed  little  difference 
in  this  particular  from  the  properly  prepared  lead-base  alloys, 
but  it  was  stated  that  the  allowable  pouring  temperatures  of 
the  tin-ba.se  babbitts  showed  a  greater  range  than  the  tem- 
peratures for  lead-base  babbitts.  The  former  are,  therefore, 
more  often  properly  poured  and  show  better  properties. 

Babbitts  as  a  class  show  high  plasticity  combined  with  low 
Brinell  hardness  and  compression  strength,  and. these  proper- 
ties limit  their  application.  Bronzes  are,  therefore,  used 
where  higher  physical  properties  are  desired  to  resist  pressure 
or  impact,  or  to  provide  longer  service.  Whereas,  in  the  case 
of  the  babbitts  the  softer  element  is  the  major  constituent,  so 
in  the  bronzes  it  is  the  minor  constituent.  Bearing  bronzes 
are,  in  general,  copper-tin  matrices  filled  with  lead.  The 
term  bronze  applies  strictly  to  a  copper-tin  mixture  as  differ- 
entiated from  brass — a  copper-zinc  mixture.  These  terms  are 
frequently  loosely  used,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  speak  of 
bearings  as  "brasses."    On  the  other  hand,  manganese  bronze, 


Fig.  2.     Lead- Base  Babbitt,  Magnified  75  Diameters.     Unetcheo 

to  about  30  per  cent,  although  at  about  12  per  cent  brittleness 
begins,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  eutectoid  or  "bronzite" 
constituent.  Some  bearings  which  require  high  compressive 
strength  contain  more  than  12  per  cent  tin,  but  they  should 
be  used  with  caution.  The  90  copper,  10  tin  alloy  shows 
Brinell  hardness  of  about  70  and  compression  of  0.20  on  a 
one-inch  cube  under  100,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  majority  of  copper-tin  bearings  contain  less  than  12 
per  cent  tin  and  combine  hardness  with  ductility.  They  are 
limited  to  service  where  alinement  is  good,  as  they  do  not 
possess  sufficient  plasticity  to  conform  readily  to  a  shifting 
load.    They  find  use  in  some  machine  tools  and  similar  equip- 
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"Tobin"  bronze  and  a  multitude  of  other  so-called  bronzes 
are  in  reality  brasses,  to  which  possibly  one  or  two  per  cent 
tin  has  been  added;  and  aluminum  bronze  is  usually  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  aluminum,  sometimes  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  iron. 

The  .\merican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Committee 
on  Bearing  Metals  recently  pointed  out  why  bronze  is  pre- 
ferred to  brass  in  bearings.    This  has  long  been  understood. 


ment,  where  good  alinement  may  be  maintained,  and  are  used 
abroad  on  some  railroad  equipment  where  speeds  and  pres- 
sures are  not  excessive  and  where  fitting  is  carefully  per- 
formed. With  ideal  service  conditions,  a  copper-tin  bearing 
will  probably  outwear  bearings  containing  added  metals,  but 
in  most  classes  of  service  localized  pressures  caused  by  chang- 
ing alinement  will  produce  rapid  wear  and  heating  in  this 
composition.    Zinc  is  sometimes  added  to  copper-tin  mixtures, 
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and  the  familiar  gun-metal  is  composed  of  88  copper,  10  tin, 
2  zinc,  but  the  most  widely  used  bearing  mixture  is  the  cop- 
per-tin-lead bronze. 

In  bronzes  containing  lead,  the  reservoir-forming  property 
is  further  enhanced.  The  lead  does  not  combine  with  the 
copi^er-tin  structure,  but  is  only  mechanically  held  by  it  in 
the  form  of  globules.  It  imparts  plasticity  to  what  would' 
otliirwise  be  a  more  or  less  rigid  structure,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  it  with  additional  oil  reservoirs. 

.\  typical  copper-tin-lead  bronze  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
light  colored  matrix  is  the  harder  copper-tin  structure,  while 
the  light  globules  surrounded  by  dark  margins  are  of  similar 
composition,  but  richer  in  copper  and  softer  than  the  matrix. 
The  black  globules  are  the  lead  and  are  still  softer.     It  will, 


Fig.  3. 


Copper-Tin- Lead  Bronze,  Magnified  100  Diameters, 
with    H,.Oo  +  NH4OH 


Etched 


therefore,  be  seen  that  three  distinct  hardnesses  are  present. 
In  this  mixture  we  maintain  the  hard,  wear-resisting  points 
of  the  copper-tin  alloy  and  can  vary  plasticity  by  var}ung  the 
lead  content.  The  lead  can  be  added  up  to  50  per  cent,  and 
this  variation  gives  the  different  properties  required  by  van- 
ing  classes  of  service.  In  .some  cases  a  very  small  quantity 
of  lead  is  added.  It  produces  hot  shortness  and  is  therefore 
not  desirable  in  hot-mill  bearings.  These  may  run  at  very 
high  temperatures,  and  bearings  containing  much  lead  will 
break  under  the  pressures  encountered.  A  t>'pical  low-lead 
formula  of  this  t>'pe  would  be  91  copper,  8  tin,  1  lead. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  found  the  high-lead  mix- 
tures containing  up  to  30  per  cent  lead.  They  find  limited 
application  because  of  their  high  plasticity  and  consequent 
distortion.  They  answer  well  the  requirement  of  protecting 
the  shaft,  but  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  transmit  heat  readily. 
They  show  rapid  wear,  as  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  exam- 
ined a  pile  of  scrapped  railroad  car  bearings.  The  high-lead 
hearings  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  moderately 
leaded  ones  by  the  extent  to  which  the  axle  collar  has  worn 
into  the  ends  of  bearings  of  the  two  classes.  High-lead  mix- 
tur -s  were  originally  designed  to  replace  the  babbitt-lined 
railroad  car  bearings,  but  do  not  possess  sufficient  plasticity 
to  accomplish  this  and  are  used  with  babbitt  linings.  Because 
of  this  lining  they  seldom  come  in  contact  with  any  part  of 
the  journal,  excepting  the  collar,  and  their  length  of  service 
is  determined  by  the  life  of  the  lining,  distortion  of  the  back 
and  collar  wear. 

It  is,  moreover,  true  that  high-lead  mixtures  are  difficult  of 
uniform  production.  Since  the  lead  is  but  mechanically 
tnixed  with  the  copper-tin  alloy,  and  as  lead  has  a  much 
hipher  specific  gravity,  segregation  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
is  liable  to  occur  in  the  crucible  and  mold.  Lighter  castings 
'fhich  cool  quickly  can  be  made  with  some  degree  of  success. 


but  lead  segregation  of.  heaxy  castings  is  an  accepted  evil. 
Auxiliary  agents,  including  nickel,  ferro-manganese  and  sul- 
phur, are  used  as  preventatives  of  segregation,  but  these  are  not 
reliable  expedients.  Referring  again  to  the  scrap  pile — the 
testing  laboratory  of  experience — bad  segregations  in  frac- 
tures of  a  large  number  of  high-lead  bearings  are  revealed. 
While  it  is  not  stated  that  castings  cannot  be  produced  with- 
out segregation,  it  is  true  that  this  mixture  is  easily  mis- 
handled and  bad  bearings  result.  Unfortunately,  low  initial 
cost  has  recommended  it  to  some  users.  Conservation  of  tin 
during  the  war  led  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
to  specify  high-lead  bearings  for  the  new  cars  purchased.  The 
bearing  manufacturers  will  benefit  by  the  replacement  that 
will  inevitably  be  required.  A  typical  mixture  consists  of 
65  copper,  5  tin,  30  lead. 

As  in  many  matters,  the  best  lies  between  the  extremes,  and 
in  this  case  the  moderately  leaded  bronzes  best  answer  most 
bearing  requirements.  They  can  be  produced  uniformly  and 
well,  as  no  great  difficult}-  is  experienced  from  segregation  of 
the  lead.  Alloys  of  this  class  range  from  5  to  15  per  cent 
lead,  and  12  to  7  per  cent  tin,  with  the  remainder  copper. 
Copper,  tin  and  lead  all  tend  to  form  oxides  readily,  and 
deoxidizers  are  often  added.  Phosphorus  is  the  most  effec- 
tive of  these,  and  is  usually  added  in  quantities  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  deoxidization  and  produces  an  additional 
hard  constituent  in  the  bronze.  Phosphor-bronze,  as  the 
resulting  alloy  is  called,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  alloys 
in  present-day  use,  for  a  great  variety  of  requirements.  It 
presents  a  comparatively  hard  surface,  and  yet  is  sufficiently 
plastic  to  conform  to  moderate  changes  in  alinement.  It 
answers  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  bearing,  for  moderately 
good  conditions  of  service.  The  standard  formula  calls  for  79.7 
copper,  9.5  lead,  10  tin,  0.8  phosphorus,  and  should  specify 
less  than  ^  per  cent  impurities,  as  too  often  scrap  metals  are 
compounded  to  produce  this  alloy  and  the  resulting  trouble 
is  charged  to  the  formula,  rather  than  to  the  impurities  con- 
tained. For  varying  degrees  of  hardness  the  lead  and  tin 
may  be  varied  between  certain  well-defined  limits.  The  stand- 
ard formula  shows  Brinell  hardness  60.  and  compression  of 
0.25  on  a  one-inch  cube  under  100.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

As  far  back  as  1892  Dr.  Dudley  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road determined  the  practical  limitation  of  lead  content  for 
car  bearings  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1 5  per  cent.  Later 
work  on  this  subject  has  not  altered  the  conclusions  he  reached 
in  this  respect,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  27  years 
later  a  table  of  railroad  specifications  shows  the  net  average 
content  of  15  per  cent  lead  and  8  per  cent  tin.  Dr.  Dudley's 
experiments  were  real  ser\nce  tests.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  while  the  IZy^  per  cent  lead  and  15  per  cent 
lead  alloys  wore  more  slowly  than  phosphor-bronze  in  rail- 
road car  bearings,  this  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  the  lead 
is  in  itself  a  wear-retarding  element.  Lead  furnishes  the 
means  of  allowing  the  bronze  to  conform  more  readily  to  vary- 
ing alinement  and,  by  preventing  localized  pressures,  reduces 
wear.  Under  the  comparatively  low  pressures  and  absence 
of  impact,  but  with  the  changing  alinement  of  car  axles,  the 
15  per  cent  lead  alloy  shows  superiority;  whereas,  under  high 
pressures  and  impact  the  phosphor-bronze  shows  slower  wear. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  compare  the  pressures  of  car  axles  of 
325  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  projected  area  with  pressures  of  3,500 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  projected  area,  encountered  in  rolling-mill 
practice,  to  demonstrate  why  15  per  cent  lead  alloys  are  not 
suitable  for  the  latter  condition. 

Heavy  cuts  in  machining  may  seriously  injure  a  bearing 
bronze.  Some  years  ago  trouble  was  experienced  by  heating 
in  the  driving-wheel  bearings  in  new  locomotives  of  one  of 
the  railroads.  Our  company  had  furnished  the  bearings  and 
we  were  called  upon  to  explain  the  trouble.  Chemical  analysis 
of  the  bronze  was  made  and  found  satisfactory.  The  fracture 
revealed  nothing  to  the  naked  eye,  but  when  a  section  was 
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polished  and  placed  under  the  microscope  the  condition  shown 
in  Fig.  4  was  noted  at  the  machined  edges;  whereas,  normal 
structure,  as  in  Fig.  5,  was  found  in  the  interior  points.  It 
was  then  apparent  that  heavy  cuts  in  machining  had  actually 
forced  a  large  part  of  the  lead  from  the  copper-tin-sponge, 
and  a  rigid  structure  was  the  result.  It  was  suggested  that 
j4  in.  be  machined  from  the  bearing  journal  surface  to  elim- 
inate this  distorted  metal,  and  after  this  was  done  no  further 
heating  was  experienced. 

Some  explanation  should  be  made  of  the  lack  of  suitable 
bearing  testing  machines.    It  is  true  that  some  machines  have 
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Distorted    Bearing    Bronze,    Magnified    100    Diameters. 
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been  designed,  but  their  value  lies  mainly  in  the  testing  of 
the  lubricant.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  duplicate  service 
conditions  on  the  present  types  of  apparatus  and,  from  the 
foregoing  discussion  of  variations  in  lubrication  and  of  shift- 
ing pressures,  this  may  be  understood.  With  imperfect  lubri- 
cation, large  differences  on  the  same  identical  test  bearing 
will  be  noted  on  different  days,  and  the  explanation  probably 
lies  in  the  varying  approaches  to  perfect  lubrication  obtained. 
Tensile  and  compression  tests  are  sometimes  employed  to 
check  the  uniformity  of  a  given  formula,  but  their  extended 
use  is  more  or  less  limited  by  considerations  of  the  expense 


As  in  many  other  fields,  a  reliable  manufacturer  should  be 
consulted  for  his  experience  with  similar  conditions.  When 
suitable  alloys  are  obtained  he  should  be  required  to  main- 
tain uniformity  of  properties  in  the  alloys  subsequently  deliv- 
ered. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  scrap  mixtures 
is  a  common  source  of  the  varying  service  obtained  in  bear- 
ings and  that  uniform  results  can  be  obtained  only  from  alloys 
composed  of  new  metals,  produced  with  standardized  melting 
and  molding  practice.  Unfortunately,  initial  price  considera- 
tions sometimes  rule  in  the  purchase  of  bearing  alloys,  and 
the  final  cost  per  unit  of  service  is  much  higher  than  would 
be  the  case  with  a  slightly  higher  initial  outlay. 

Discussion 

In  the  discussion  following  the  presentation  of  this  paper, 
John  S.  Unger,  manager  of  the  Central  Research  Bureau  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  stated  that  he  believed  the  com- 
mon practice  of  purchasing  bearing  metal  of  either  bronze  or 
white  metal  by  analysis  was  wrong.  He  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  all  bearing  metals  should  be  purchased  on  their 
mechanical  and  physical  properties,  for  the  reason  that  these 
l)roperties  in  the  same  metal  may  be  decidedly  influenced  by 
the  number  of  times  the  metal  has  been  remelted,  by  the  pour- 
ing temperature  and  the  size  and  volume  of  the  bearing.  His 
opinion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  temperature  at  which 
a  soft  metal  bearing  is  poured  exercises  a  pronounced  influ- 
ence on  the  ductility  of  the  metal,  as  is  readily  shown  by  the 
tensile  strength,  compression,  hardness  and  wearing  proper- 
ties. 

T.  B.  Lynch  stated  that  his  experience  had  been  that  if 
soft  metal  was  poured  at  too  low  a  temperature  it  crumbled 
under  the  compression  test;  when  poured  at  450  deg.  C  it 
showed  good  ductility,  and  when  poured  at  a  dull  red  the  test 
would  shear  off  with  an  angular  break  or  crack  and  burst. 
He  stated  that  his  observations  did  not  agree  with  the  tem- 
peratures recommended  by  others,  who  advised  pouring  some 
six  lead-base  metals  at  330  deg.  C,  and  suggested  that 
further  investigation  be  made  to  determine  the  best  pouring 
temperatures  for  the  several  classes  of  soft  metals. 

(The  second  section  of  this  article,  dealing  with  lubrica- 
tion, will  appear  in  the  June  issue.) 


Fig.  5.     Normal  Bearing  Bronze,  Magnified  100  Diameters,  Unetched 

involved.  Analysis  is  commonly  used  to  check  the  desired 
formula,  but  even  this  is  faulty.  The  same  formula  may  show 
large  variations  in  structure  caused  by  different  pouring  tem- 
peratures, or  rates  of  cooling.  Structure  is  obviously  the  fac- 
tor which  determines  the  bearing  value  and,  while  a  micro- 
scope may  show  the  arrangement  of  the  elements,  it  does  not 
measure  hardness  or  plasticity.  The  Brinell  or  other  hardness 
value  does  not  give  much  information.  Little  can  be  expected 
at  present  from  inspection  tests. 


KILN  DRYING  OF  GREEN  HARDWOODS 

Technical  note  No.  90,  issued  by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  United  States  Forest  Service,  points  out  the  need 
for  a  mechanically  perfect  heating  system  in  kiln-drying 
hardwood  lumber  green  from  the  saw.  The  successful  kiln- 
drying  of  such  lumber  requires  a  very  even  control  through- 
out the  kiln  at  all  times,  variations  in  temperature  of  even  a 
few  degrees  or  variations  in  relative  humidity  of  0.5  per  cent 
seldom  being  permissible.  Such  uniformity  is  possible  only 
when  the  heating  coil  is  properly  drained,  is  relieved  of  air, 
and  is  distributing  heat  uniformly  along  its  length. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  that 
the  return-bend  heating  coil  system,  by  bringing  about  more 
uniform  distribution  of  heat  in  the  kiln,  enables  the  operator 
to  obtain  quicker  and  better  drying  than  is  possible  with 
the  header-coil  system  as  it  is  generally  installed. 

The  return-bend  heating  coil  gives  practically  an  even 
heat  distribution  under  any  steam  pressure.  The  header- 
coil  produces  different  temperatures  at  either  end  of  the  kiln, 
the  extent  of  variation  depending  on  the  steam  pressure, 
length  of  coils,  drainage,  traps,  etc. 

Refractory  hardwoods  require  low  temperatures,  and  the 
lower  the  temperatures  used,  the  more  evident  will  be  the  dif- 
ference in  the  results  obtained  with  these  two  types  of  halt- 
ing equipment.  Under  the  same  careful  operation,  green 
hardwood  lumber  may  be  turned  out  from  kilns  using  'he 
one  type  satisfactorily  dried,  and  from  kilns  using  the  other 
type,  over-dried  at  one  end  and  under-dried  at  the  other. 


Freight  Car  Repairs  on  the  E.  P.  &  S.  W. 


An  Outline  of  General  Policies  that  Have  Brought 
Results  With  Details  of  Some  of  the  Work  Done 

BY  A.  M.  DOW 

General  Foreman,  Freight  Car  Repairs.  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 


A  PRACTICAL  REVIEW  of  the  mcthods  of  carrying  on  the 
work  in  general  on  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 
as  well  as  some  of  the  detail  parts  of  the  work,  may 
be  of  practical  use  to  those  in  charge  of  the  car  departments 
of  the  railroads.  Let  us  consider  first  the  work  of  the  light 
or  running  repair  forces,  who  are  working  directly  under 
one  of  the  assistant  general  foremen  of  freight  car  repairs. 
The  repair  track  inspector  begins  work  20  min.  before  the 
men  ever}-  morning  and  carefully  checks  the  bad  order  cards, 


Fig.  1 — Wooden  Cars  Completely  Rebuilt  On  a  Seven  Hour  Schedule 

and  inspects  the  cars  to  see  that  all  defects  are  marked  up 
on  the  cards  as  a  guide  to  the  men  in  working  the  car.  One 
track  is  worked  out  completely,  then  the  force  works  back  on 
another  track,  and  so  on  over  the  five  different  tracks  during 
the  eight  hour  j:)eriod.  A  switch  engine  pulls  off  all  cars 
that  are  finished  at  the  noon  hour,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  needed.  So  far  as  the  light  or  running  repairs  are  con- 
cerned, the  methods  in  use  are  not  very  different  from 
any  other  repair  points,  except  that  not  more  than  two 
men  are  allowed  to  work  on  one  job  at  a  time.  There  is  no 
necessity  of  more  than  two  men  for  any  light  repair  work, 
and,  if  more  than  two  men  are  on  a  job,  we  find  they  are  in 
one  another's  way  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  help. 

While  this  regular  day's  program  is  being  carried  out  by 
one  of  the  assistant  general  foremen  and  his  force,  the  other 
as-istant  general  foreman  and  his  force  are  engaged  in  re- 
pairing the  wrecked  cars,  heavy  steel  repairs,  rebuilding  and 
re  n forcing  old  wooden  equipment,  etc.  The  two  assistant 
geieral  foremen  change  places  every  30  days  in  order  that 
ea  h  may  keep  in  full  touch  with  the  entire  force  and  all  the 
different  classes  of  the  work.  It  is  also  found  that  the  men 
renain  at  a  higher  point  of  efficiency  through  the  change  of 
su  )ervisors. 

Systematizing  Heavy  Repairs 

To  illustsate  the  method  used  in  handling  our  heavy  work 
•t  may  be  interesting  to  describe  in  detail  the  rebuilding  of 
a  .  eries  of  250  steel  underframe  wooden  superstructure  stock 
cars,  which  was  undertaken  and  carried  through  at  what 
We  consider  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  at  a  very  economical  labor 


cost  per  car.  The  work  was  systematized  in  the  following 
manner:  A  schedule  was  figured  out  composed  of  a  series 
of  individual  operations.  On  each  one  of  these  operations 
were  placed  just  enough  men  to  perform  that  operation  in 
a  period  of  time  which  was  previously  determined  upon  as 
the  unit  of  the  schedule.  In  the  case  of  this  series  of  cars 
it  was  desired  that  one  of  these  cars  be  turned  out  of  the 
shop  complete  in  every  respect  ever)'  four  and  one-half  hours, 
which  was  done,  at  an  average  labor  cost  of  $15.07  per  car. 
The  schedule  was  arranged  as  follows: 

Gang  No.  1.  Four  men  stripped  the  superstructure  of  the 
car,  removing  all  decking,  all  broken,  decayed,  or  crooked 
posts,  and  side  and  end  plates,  in  fact  stripping  the  car 
completely. 

Gang  No.  2.  Three  men  erected  the  framing  cOTnplete, 
and  applied  all  tie  rods. 

Gang  No.  3.  Three  men  applied  the  outside  slats  and 
roofs. 

Gang  No.  4.  Two  men  applied  the  inside  slats,  running 
boards,  doors,  and  safety  appliances. 

Gang  No.  5.    Two  men  did  all  truck  and  steel  work. 

Gang  No.  6.  Two  men  made  side  doors  and  did  air  brake 
work. 

Gang  No.  7.     One  man  painted  the  car. 

In  all  seven  gangs  with  a  total  of  17  men  turned  out  a 
complete  car  every  four  and  one-half  hours,  at  a  labor  cost 
of  $15.07  per  car.  This  is  a  record  of  which  we  were  proud. 
It  is  true  this  work  was  done  in  1915,  and  that  the  average 
wage  paid  per  hour  was  19.7  cents.  The  majorit}'  of  the  men 
could  not  speak  our  language,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  men,  up  to  the  time  we  hired  them  and  placed 
them  on  this  work,  had  never  done  car  work  of  any  kind. 

After  completing  this  series  of  stock  cars  the  task  ol 
applying  steel  center  sills  and  rebuilding  a  series  of  82  all 


Fig.   2 — A    String    of   Steel    Underframe    Cars    After    Rebuilding 

wood  box  cars  was  taken  up.  These  cars  required  new  side 
sills,  plates,  posts,  decking,  all  siding,  etc.  In  fact,  they 
were  built  entirely  new  from  the  sills  up,  with  an  inside 
metal  roof.  (See  Fig.  1.)  Seven  hours  was  set  as  a  sched- 
ule, with  eight  operations  and  a  total  of  twenty-seven  men, 
and  this  work  was  done  at  an  average  labor  cost  of  $45.36 
per  car.  Then  followed  the  rebuilding  of  a  series  of  100 
steel  underframe  box  cars,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  were  put 
through   on   a  six  hour   schedule.     These   schedules   were 
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poli>hed  arid  placed  under  the  microscope  the  condition  shown 
in  P'isj.  4  was  noted  at  the  machined  ed.^es;  whereas,  normal 
structure,  as  in  Fij;.  5.  was  found  in  the  interior  points.  It 
was  then  apparent  that  lieavv  cuts  in  niacliining  hail  actually 
forced  a  lartje  part  of  the  had  from  the  copper-tin-spontje, 
and  a  rigid  structure  was  tlie  result.  It  was  suggested  that 
Js  in.  he  machined  from  the  Itearing  journal  surface  to  elim- 
inate this  distorted  metal,  and  after  this  was  done  no  further 
lulling  was  experient  ed. 

Some  explanation  >hould  he  made  of  the  lack  of  suital>le 
bearing  te-ting  machino.     It  is  true  that  >ome  maihino  have 


Fig.    4.     Plstort^^d    Bearing    Bronze.    Magnified    100    Diameters.      Un- 
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been  designed,  hut  thiir  \alue  lie>  m.iinl\  in  the  loting  of 
the  lubric.mt.  It  i-  prav  tically  impo^sihlo  to  (kijth'cate  service 
condition.-,  on  tin-  pnsiiu  tyjie-  of  apparatus  and.  from  the 
foreizoing  discus>ion  of  variations  in  hihriiation  and  of  shift- 
ing {pressures.  thi>-  may  he  understood.  With  imiierfict  lubri- 
cation. lari:e  difference-  on  the  same  identical  test  hearing 
will  Ik-  noted  on  different  da\s.  and  tile  explanation  probably 
lies  in  the  varying  ap|)roaihes  to  perfect  luI)rication  obtained. 
Tensile  an(l  compression  tests  are  ximetimes  em[)loyed  to 
chet  k  the  uniformity  of  a  given  formuhi.  but  tlieir  ixtended 
us<e  i-  more  or  h>-  limited  l»y  consideration-^  of  the  exjK'nse 
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Fig.  5.      Normal   Bearing   Bronze,  Magnified   100  Diameters.   Unetched 

involved.  Analysis  i-  commonly  used  to  check  the  desired 
formula,  but  even  thi>  i-  faulty.  The  .-ame  formula  may  show 
large  variations  in  structure  caused  by  different  pouring  tem- 
peratures, or  rates  of  cooling.  Structure  is  obviously  the  fac- 
tor which  detennines  the  bearing  value  and,  whi^e  a  micro- 
scope may  show  the  arrangement  of  the  elements,  it  does  not 
measure  hardness  or  plasticity.  The  Brinell  or  other  hardness 
value  does  not  give  much  information.  Little  can  l)e  expected 
at  present  from  inspection  tests.  ...    .... 


.As  in  inany  other  fields,  a  reliable  manufacturer  shou!.  }>e 
consulted  for  iiis  experience  with  similar  conditions.  Vv  :ien 
suitable  alloys  are  obtained  he  should  be  required  to  U;  !n- 
tain  uniformity  of  j)roperties  in  the  alloys  sub.>equently  d-  mv- 
ered.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  scrap  mixt  r^^ 
is  a  common  .-source  of  the  varying  service  obtained  in  i  ir- 
ing>  and  that  uniform  results  can  be  obtained  only  from  a  as 
lompo.Ncd  of  new  metals,  jiroduced  with  "Standardized  mi  .ng 
and  molding  i)rai  tice.  Unfortunately,  initial  price  consicl  -a 
tion>  sometimes  rule  in  the  j)urcha.-ie  of  bearing  alloys,  ind 
the  tinal  cost  per  unit  of  .•service  is  much  higher  than  w  aid 
l>e  the  ca.se  with  a  slightly  higher  initial  outlay.-''/^; 

.;■...';•    '":■■.:■,.''.';'.         Discussion    ..'.■•.•:"-•        i      :-• 

--'  111  the  di.«icussion  following  the  pre.sentation  of  this  piiper, 
John  S.  I'nger.  manager  of  the  Central  Research  Hurea-:  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  stated  that  he  believ'ed  the  •  m- 
mon  practice  of  purchasing  bearing  metal  of  either  bron/  or 
white  metal  b\  analysis  was  wrong.  He  expressed  the  oi::n- 
ion  that  all  bearing  metals  .should  l)e  purchased  on  tlieir 
me(  Iianiial  and  ])hysical  properties,  for  the  reason  that  these 
properties  in  the  same  metal  may  be  decidedly  intluenceil  by 
the  number  of  times  the  metal  has  been  remelted,  by  the  pour- 
ing temjterature  and  the  size  and  volume  of  the  bearing.  His 
opinion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  temperature  at  wjiich 
a  -oft  metal  bearing  is  poured  exerci.ses  a  pronounced  in ilu- 
ence  on  the  ductility  of  the  metal,  as  is  readily  shown  by  the 
tensile  strength,  comjiression,  hardness  and  wearing  proper- 
tie-. 

v.  }i.  L\n(h  stati'd  tliat  his  experience  had  been  that  if 
-oft  metal  was  jyoured  at  too  low  a  temperature  it  crumbled 
under  the  com|>ression  test;  when  poured  at  450  deg.  C  it 
-bowed  good  ductility,  and  when  jxiured  at  a  dull  red  the  test 
would  shear  off  with  an  angular  break  or  crack  and  biir.-t. 
He  stated  that  his  observations  did  not  agree  with  the  tem- 
peratures recommended  by  others,  who  advised  pouring  .-omc 
-i\  lead-base  metals  at  .v>0  deg.  C.  and  suggested  that 
further  investigation  be  made  to  determine  the  best  pouring 
temperatures  for  the  several  clas.-es  of  .-oft  metals. 

(  The  sct'otul  Station  of  this  iirtirlr,  ilcaliuii  -with  hihru'a- 
t'u))i.  '^'ill  'ifyptiir  ill  tin'  June  issur.)  ..:      ;    •.■...    ••;•...       :• '• 


KILN  DRYING  OF  GREEN  HARDWOODS  ;% 

Technical  note  No.  90.  issued  b\  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  United  States  Forest  Service,  points  out  the  need 
for  a  mechanically  perfect  heating  .system  in  kiln-drying 
hardwood  lumber  green  from  the  saw.  The  successful  kiln- 
drying  of  such  lumber  requires  a  very  even  control  throuizh- 
out  the  kiln  at  all  times,  variations  in  temperature  of  even  a 
few  degrees  or  variations  in  relative  humidity  of  0.5  per  cent 
-eldom  being  permissilde.  Such  uniformity  is  possible  only 
when  the  heating  coil  is  f)ro[)erly  drained,  is  relieved  of  air. 
and  is  distributing  hi-at  uniformly  along  its  length. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Forest  Products  I>aborator>'  that 
the  return-bend  heating  coil  .'system,  by  bringing  about  nnre 
uniform  distribution  of  heat  in  the  kiln,  enables  the  opcr:  'or 
to  obtain  «iui(ker  and  better  drying  than  is  possible  \\ith 
the  header-coil  system  as  it  is  generally  installed. 

The  return-bend  heating  coil  gives  j)ractically  an  c-"'^ 
heat  distribution  under  any  steam  pressure.  The  head  t- 
coil  produces  different  tem[)eratures  at  either  end  of  the  ki  n. 
the  extent  of  variation  depending  on  the  steam  pressire. 
length  of  coils,  drainage,  traps,  etc. 

Refractory  hardwoods  require  low  temperatures,  and  '^ 
lower  the  temperatures  used,  the  more  evident  will  be  the  c^f- 
ference  in  the  results  obtained  with  these  two  types  of  hi  tt- 
ing  equipment.  Under  the  same  careful  operation,  gr  "n 
hardwood  lumber  may  be  turned  out  from  kilns  using  ^^ 
one  type  satisfactorily  dried,  and  from  kilns  using  the  ot  er 
t^pe,  over-dried  at  one  end  and  under-dried  at  the  other. 


■  ■*  •». 


Freight  Car  Repairs  on  the  E.  P.  &  S.  W 


An  Outline  of  General  Policies  that  Have  Brought 
Results  With  Details   of  Some  of  the  Work  Done 

BY  A.  M.  DOW 

:    General  Foreman.  Freight  Car  Repairs.  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 


Ai'KAtriiAi,  KiAiKU  of  tlic  iiK'tlKxls  of  earning  on  the 
work  in  m-ncral  on  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 
a>  well  as  xjiik-  of  the  detail  parts  of  the  work,  may 
!i(  of  praetiial  use  to  those  in  charge  of  the  car  departments 
of  the  railroads.  Let  us  consider  first  the  work  of  the  light 
or  running  repair  forces,  who  are  working  directly  under 
one  of  the  assistant  general  foremen  of  freight  car  repairs. 
The  repair  track  inspector  l)egins  work  2(1  inin.  U'fore  the 
nKii  I'ver}-  inorninu'  and  (  arefully  checks  the  had  ordir  cards,  . 


■■^^■v.KmI  ic^^L-— 

'»'j!^-Jv*^', 

K       .  ■ .  .1    '  f          ■  ^LHh^ImIs^^I 

'^*"^rS.:;' 

^             /           '/  ■  ,/>•»»>-.,.  -.^I*.. 

I^DH^H^^^^Hi|ft^**''^^'^^!i^'*^''~ '^' 

-...-,  Jv^^Niei:^ 

Fig.   1 — Wooden  Cars  Completely  Rebuilt  On  a  Seven   Hour  Schedule 

and  insix'ct>  the  car>  to  see  that  all  defects  are  marked  u]> 
nil  the  cards  as  a  guide  to  the  men  in  working  the  car.  One 
track  is  worked  out  (()mi)letely.  then  the  force  works  back  on 
another  track,  and  --o  on  over  the  five  dift'erent  tracks  during 
till'  eight  hour  period.  .\  switch  engine  jiuUs  off  all  cars 
til  it  are  thiished  at  the  noon  hour,  and  at  such  other  times 
a-  needed.  .S)  far  a>  the  light  or  running  repairs  are  ton- 
icrned,  the  method-  in  use  are  not  very  different  from 
anv  other  repair  points,  except  that  not  more  than  two 
nii-n  are  allowed  to  work  on  one  job  at  a  time.  There  is  no 
nt  essity  of  more  than  two  men  for  any  light  re|»air  work, 
and,  if  more  than  two  men  are  on  a  job,  we  fuul  they  are  in 
oni'  another's  way  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  detriment 
radiiT  than  a  helit.  .:.-•'•;  ; '  \- .  •  :  :  ^' •■:;r^<''v  -  '■-- ; 
While  this  regular  day's  program  is  being  carried  out  by 
or ^  of  the  assistant  general  foremen  and  lii?  force,  the  other 
•1^  istant  general  foreman  and  his  force  are  engaged  in  re- 
p.  ring  the  wrecked  cars,  heavy  steel  repairs,  rebuilding  and 
re  iiforcing  old  wo(xlen  e(jui{)ment,  et( .  The  two  assistant 
iTc  leral  foremen  i  hange  ])laces  every  .^0  days  in  order  that 
ca  h  may  kcvp  in  full  touch  with  the  entire  force  and  all  the 
(11  ferent  cla.s.nes  of  the  work.  It  is  also  found  that  the  men 
""t  lain  at  a  higher  jioint  of  efficiency  through  the  change  of 
^u  lervisors.  ;  -  .•"■■•;■  .■     -■•        ;.■.-:..■• 

Systematizing  Heavy  Repairs  ,   ■  ,;        -:' 

To  illustri\te  the  methcxl  used  in  handling  our  hcav>'  work 
't  may  be  interesting  to  descrilnj  in  detail  the  rebuilding  of 
'I  eries  of  250  steel  underframe  wooden  superstructure  stock 
ca  s,  which  was  undertaken  and  carried  through  at  what 
^v    consider  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  at  a  very  economical  labor 


cost  per  car.  The  work  was  systematized  in  the  following 
manner:  A  schedule  was  figured  out  composed  of  a  series 
of  individual  operations.  On  each  one  of  these  operations 
were  placed  just  enough  men  to  perform  that  operation  in 
a  period  of  time  which  was  previously  determined  upon  as 
the  unit  of  the  schedule.  In  tlie  case  of  this  series  of  cars 
it  was  desired  that  one  of  the.>-e  cars  be  turned  out  of  the 
.-hop  complete  in  every  respect  every  four  and  one-half  hours, 

which  was  done,  at  an  average  labor  cost  of  $15.07  per  car. 
The  schedule  was  arranged  as  follows:    ^    ,;:  ..-' :,.v v. .-  • . 
Gang  Xo.  1.     Four  men  stripix-d  the  su|)erstructurc  of  the 

Car,   removing  all  decking,  all  broken,  decayed,  or  crooked 
posts,   and   side  and   end   plates,   in   fact   stripping  the  car 

^completely.       •.;.   V  ^-      -  ■■  ^i";  '-^v  ?:::  ^^  :  '^"  '')"':.■  ■'■' 

Gang  Xo.  2.  Three  men  erected  the  frariiing  complete, 
and  a])plied  all  tie  rods. 

Gang  Xo.  .i.     Three  men  a{>plied  the  outside  .>lats  and 

roofs,   '.:•."•■  .'^V  \"  ■    ".■"■     .  -    ■'  ;      '■  •.•^  ■■/•  -^;v  ■'•:  V- ?•.;,.■•■■- '■■'■'^' 

Gang  X'o.  4.  Two  men  applied  the  inside  slats,  running 
l)oards.  doors,  and  safety  aj)pliances. 

Gang  Xo.  5.     Two  men  did  all  truck  and  steel  work. 

Ciang  Xo.  (>.  Two  men  made  side  doors  an(i  did  air  brake 
work.  ■  v' :  '  ^    m^'-   :  y-^--- .  ■■■  ■'    .:•" 

Ciang  Xo.  7.'     One  man  painted  the  car. 

In  all  seven  gangs  with  .i  total  of  17  nun  turned  out  at 
complete  car  every  four  and.  one-half  liours,  at  a  labor  cost 
of  S15.<l7  ]x'r  car.  This  is. a  record  of  which  we  were  proud. 
It  is  tnie  this  work  was  done  in  1^M5.  and  that  the  average 
wage  paid  |»er  hour  was  I">.7  cents.  Ihc  majority  of  the  men 
( ould  not  sjK'ak  our  language,  and,  w  ith  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  men.  uj)  to  tlie  time  we  hired  them  and  placed 
them  on  tlii>  work,  had  never  done  car  work  of  any  kind. 

-\fter  com})leting  this  .-eries  of  stcxk  cars  the  task  ol 
applying  steel  center  sill<  and  rebuilding  a  series  of  <S2  all 


Fig.  2 — A  string  of  Steel  Underframe  Cars  After  Rebuilding  ". 
-y  ■■.:.'[■'■■  ■'■■  '■■■  ■■'  ^^ -■•  '"^  ■;'-'•;:'.''■•■?■:":.■  •■;.  ■'"■-'-V  ■-■ 
wood  box  cars  was  taken  up.  These  cars  required  new  side 
sills,  platen,  posts,  decking,  all  siding,  etc.  In  fact,  diey 
were  l)uilt  entirely  new  from  the  sills  up,  with  an  inside 
metal  roof.  (See  Fig.  1.)  Seven  hours  was  s^  as  a  sched- 
ule, with  eight  operations  and  a  total  of  twenty-seven  men, 
and  this  work  was  done  at  an  average  labor  cost  of  $45.56 
[)er  car.  Then  followed  the  rebuilding  of  a  series  of  100 
steel  underframe  box  cars,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  were  put 
through    on   a   six   hour   schedule.      These   schedules   were 
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rigidly  maintained,  and  a  number  of  workmen  were  weeded      used  in  each  operation  is  conveniently  placed  for  the  gang 
out  as  the  work  progressed  on  account  of  not  keeping  up  with      on  that  operation  to  reach. 


the  procession. 

Routing   Cars  and   Material 

A  word  as  to  how  the  work  was  kept  moving.     All  heavy 
work  of  this  kind  on  which  a  schedule  can  be  successfully 


The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  schedule  plan  lies  in  the 
fact  that  each  man  performs  only  one  operation,  and  ttiat 
ojie  over  and  over  again.  As  he  gains  experience  and  piac- 
tice  in  performing  that  ojjeration  he  begins  to  try  to  make  it 
easier  to  perform,  knowing  that  as  he  succeeds  in  doing  so 
he  also  makes  the  work  easier  for  himself,  thus,  uncon- 
sciously, speeding  up  the  machine  as  a  whole.  The  neces- 
sity of  teaching  a  workman  one  operation  only  makes  possible 
the  use  of  inexperienced  men  on  practically  the  entire  job. 
Another  gain  made  is  that  the  different  gangs  will  uncon- 
sciously promote  rivalry  by  the  exercise  of  that  pride  chat 
exists  in  almost  every  man  of  not  letting  the  other  fellow 
beat  him,  thus  each  gang  striving  not  to  be  last  really  keeps 
the  whole  moving  smartly  and  rapidly.  The  schedule  plan 
also  helps  out  the  labor  situation  in  this  day  of  shortage  of 
mechanics,  as  it  is  our  practice  to  use  the  experienced  men 


Fig.    3 — A    Badly    Bent    Sheet    In    the    Flanging    Clamp 

used  is  laid  out  on  repair  tracks  which  open  on  a  transfer 
table  on  one  end  and  to  the  repair  track  lead  on  the  other. 
The  cars  are  brought  in  over  the  transfer  table  and  started 


Fig.    5— Flanging    a    Floor    Sheet    In    the    Power    Brake 

on  light  or  running  repairs,  and  the  less  capable  men  on  the 
work  which  can  be  placed  on  a  schedule  as  just  outlined. 

Steel   Car   Repairs 

The  subject  of  heavy  steel  car  repairs  seems  to  be  side- 
stepped by  most  of  the  car  men  who  write  for  technical 
magazines,  not  because  of  its  lack  of  importance  for  this  is 
the  most  important  work  of  the  car  department.  Perhaps 
the  subject  can  liest  be  handled  by  giving  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  points.  For  instance,  a 
side  sheet  of  a  gondola  car  is  often  badly  bent  and  pos- 
sibly rolled  up  by  being  cornered  or  wrecked;  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  only  way  to  handle  a  case  of  this  kind 
track.  When  the  first  operation  is  completed,  the  is  either  to  take  out  the  entire  sheet  and  straighten  it  cold 
the  car  ahead  one  car  length,  and  so  on  down  the     on  a  face  plate  with  clamps,  or  else  cut  out  the  damaged 


Fig.    4— The    Sheet    Shown    Above    Fifteen     Minutes    Later 
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Si-Liles  Band  C. 
6 — Application   of  Tandem   Spring    Draft   Gear  on   Center  Sills   with   Wide   Spacing 


track  until  all  operations  are  finished,  when  the  switch  engine      portion  and  put  in  a  new  piece  by  making  a  butt  spli  e. 
removes  the  cars  from  the  track  and  takes  them  to  the  paint  In  any  case  when  attempting  to  straighten  plate  steel  si  ch 

track  where  painting  and  stenciling  is  done.     The  material      as  is  used  in  the  floors,  sides,  and  ends  of  a  gondola  car,  io 
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ftot  attempt  to  use  heating  appliances  such  as  oil  burners  in  operation  forming  a  floor  sheet  for  a  40  ton  steel  gondola 
and  torches,  as  the  trouble  will  only  be  aggravated.  These  car,  which  is  being  put  through  the  shop  for  new  floors,  the 
plates  must  be  straightened  cold  on  face  plates,  and  by  the  old  floors  being  corroded  and  rusted  through.  In  connection 
ust  of  powerful  clamps,  aided  by  a  libeal  use  of  hand  with  renewing  the  floors  in  these  cars  it  was  found  that  the 
power  in  the  shape  of  heavy  sledges.     In  Fig.  3   is  shown      side  sheets  were  also  rusted  through  at  a  point  just  above 

side  sill.    In  order  to  avoid  applying  new  side  sheets  we  used 
plate  steel  wide  enough  to  flange  upward  on  the  side  sheet 


Fig.  7 — Jacking  Stall  for  Straightening  Steel  Cars 


This 


a  clamp  in  use  to  straighten  all  parts  of  steel  cars, 
is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  boiler  shop  flanging  clamp. 

The  photograph  shows  a  badly  bent  side  sheet  of  a  gon- 
dola car  in  position  in  the  clamp  for  straightening  cold.  Fig. 
4  shows  the  same  plate  15  min.  later,  having  been  straight- 


Fig.  9 — Defective  Bolsters  Prepared  for  Welding 


16  in.  from  the  top  of  the  side  sill  and  riveted  to  the  side 
sheet  by  a  row  of  ^  in.  rivets  spaced  6  in.  apart.  This 
makes  a  very  neat  job,  and  also  makes  the  side  sheets  just 
as  good  as  new  ones,  as  corrosion  of  the  side  sheets  does  not 
extend  more  than  6  in.  alx)ve  the  side  sill. 

These  cars  were  built  in   1903  and  the  center  sills  were 
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Fig.  8 — Construction   of  the  Jacking    Frame 


ered   by  the  clamp,   and   three  men  with   sledges,   in  that 
priod  of  time. 

In  Fig.  5  is  shown  a  bending  brake  on  which  it  is  pos- 
si  )le  to  bend  cold,  to  any  desired  shape,  plate  steel  up  to  J4 
in.  in  thickness  by  10  ft.  long.  In  the  foreground  may  be 
seen  various  shapes  which  have  been  formed  cold  on  this 
machine.  It  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  our 
steel  car  work.     In  the  illustration  the  machine  is  shown 


spaced  24  in.  apart,  and  equipped  with  a  twin  spring  draft 
attachment  which  was  continually  failing.  To  overcome  this 
trouble  it  was  decided  to  change  the  draft  gear  to  the  tan- 
dem spring  type  using  the  heavy  type  G  spring.  This  was 
accomplished  by  applying  a  cheek  plate  made  from  ^  in. 
steel,  as  shown  by  Fig.  6.  This  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  stopped  draft  gear  trouble  with  this  series  of  cars. 
Frequently  steel,  or  steel  underframe,  cars  are  found  with 
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rigidly  maintaintcl.  and  a  numl)cr  of  worknifn  wtri-  wcidcd 
out  as  thf  work  i)ro,yri"ssc(l  on  auount  of  not  kcvping  up  with 
the  i)rocr.>si()n. 

Routing    Cars   and    Material 

A  word  as  to  liow  thi-  work  \va>  ki.\>[  niovini;.     All  heavy 
work  of  this  kind  on   whi(h  a  >elu'duK'  can   lio  suciessfullv 


':'{  ,      Fig.     3 — A     Bndly     Bent     Sheet     in    the     Flanging     Clnmp 

U!=<'d  is  laid  out  on  npair  track-;  which  oju-n  on  a  tran-tVr 

V:tal»le  on  om-  end  and  to  the  rejjair  track  lead  on  ihe  other. 

The  cars  are  hrouulit   in  over  the  transfer  taMe  and  started 


Fig.     4     The     Sheet     Shown     Above     Fifteen     Minutes     Later 

down  liie  tr.uk.     When  the  t'lr^l  operalion   i>  icinijileted.  the 
men  ni(>ve  the  c  ar  ahead  one  ear  lenu'th.  and  so  on  down  the 
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u>ed   in  each  operation   is  conveniently   placed   for  the    «, 
on  that  operation  to  reach.  -  ,\ 

Ihe  sivret  of  the  succes-  of  the  schedule  plan  lies  in 
fact  that  each   man   jK'rfornis   only  one   operation,   and   • 
o;u'  over  and  over  ai;ain.     As  he  gains  e-Xj^xrience  and  p^' 
tice  in  jjerforniing  that  o|)eration  he  lM.\<:ins  to  try  to  niak 
«  asier  to  jK'rfonn.  knowing  that  as  he  succeeds  in  doinL- 
lie   al.H)   makes    the    work   easier    for    himself,    thus,    unv 
>ciously,  sjK'edinii  up  the  machine  as  a  whole.     The  ne 
>ity  of  teaching  a  workman  one  operation  only  make?  pos^; 
the  use  of  inexperienced  men  on   practically  the  entire  ■ 
Another  gain  made  is  that  the  different  gangs   will  wx\y 
.-ciously  j)romote   rivalr\    liy  the  exercise  of  that   pride  i 
exists  in  almost  every  man  of  not   letting  the  other   I'ei; 
1-eat  him.  thu>  each  gang  striving  not  to  l>e  last  really  ki 
the  whole  moving  .-martly  and   ra|)idly.      I  he  schedule  \ 
.d-o  helps  out  the  lahor  situation  in  thi<  day  of  shortagi 
mechanics.  a>  it  is  our  ])ractice  to  u-c'  the  expverienced  ! 
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'  .         Fig.    5 — Flanging    a     Floor    Sheet     in    the     Power     Brake 

(in  light  or  running  repairs,  and  the  less  capaMe  men  on  the 
work  which  can  be  placed  ow  a  sc  hedule  as  just  outlined. 

Steel   Car   Repairs 

The-  -ulijecl  of  heavy  -tecl  car  rejiair-  -ecni~  t<'  U-  side^-; 
stepped  by  most  of  the  ear  men  who  write  tdr  tcthnical 
maga/.ine>.  not  lacau-c-  of  its  lack  of  imiKirtanci-  for  tlii-r^  isr. 
the  most  important  work  of  the  car  department.  I'crluiiw 
the  sul)ject  can  best  be  handled  by  giving  a  general  de-e  rip- 
tion  of  some  of  the  mo>t  imjjortant  j)oints.  For  in>t.ince.  a 
-ide  sheet  of  a  gondola  car  is  often  badly  bent  and  po^- 
-ibly  rolUxl  up  by  Ix^ng  cornered  or  wrecked.  Exjierieme 
has  shown  that  the  only  way  to  handle  a  case  of  thi>  kiii'l 
i-  either  to  take  out  the  entire  sheet  and  straighten  it  c«'l«i 
on  a   face  plate  with  clamps,  or  else  cut  out  the  damaged   ■] 
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Fig.    6 — Application    of    Tandem    Spring    Draft    Gear    on    Center   Sills    with    Wide    Spacing 


track  until  all  ojjerations  arc  finished,  when  the  switch  engine      portion   and   f)ut   in   a  new  i)iece  b\-  making  a   butt   spl!  c"- 
remove>  the  car.^  from  the  track  and  takes  them  to  the  paint  In  any  case  when  attempting  to  straighten  plate  .=teel  si   li 

track  where  painting  and  stenciling  is  done.     The  material      as  is  used  in  the  floors,  sides,  and  ends  of  a  gondola  car.   lo 
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attempt  to  use  lieiitini^  a|)pliance>  such  as  oil  burners 
torches,  as  the  trouble  will  only  be  aji^ravated.      These 

cs  must  be  straiuhtened  cold  on  face  plates,  and  by  the 
ot"    powerful    clami)S.    aided    by    a    lil)eal    use    of    hand 

cr  in  the  shape  of  heav\   sledges.     In  Tig.  3  is  shown 


in  o|X'ration  formini^  a  floor  sheet  for  a  4U  ton  steel  gondola 
car,  which  is  l)einij;  ])ut  throuiih  the  shop  for  new  floors,  the 
old  floors  beinsi  c(jrnKled  and  rusted  through.  In  connection 
with  nncwinu  the  floors  in  these-  cars  it  was  found  that  the 
side  >Iietts  were  also  rusted  tiirouyh  at  a  point  just  above 
jside  sill.  In  order  to  avoid  ajiplyini;  new  >ide  .sheets  we  used 
plate  stoeT  wide  eiwujili  to  flanije  ujiward  on  the  side  sheet 


Fig.  7 — Jacking  Stall  for  Straightening  Steel  Cars 

a  clamp  in  u>e  to  >trai,i;hten  all  parts  of  steel  cars.     This 
i>  in  reality  nothing'  but  a  boiler  -hop  flanginii  clanij). 

1  he  photograph  shows  a  badly  l)ent  side  slieet  of  a  gon- 
diija  car  in  position  in  the  clamp  for  straightening  cold.  Fig. 
4-shows  tlie  same  plate-  15  min.  later,  having  been  ^traight- 


Fig.  9-^Defectivje  Bolsters  Prepared  for  vyetding 

:1()  ill.  from  the  top  of  the  .-ide- sill  and  riveted  to  the  side 
sheet  by  a  row  of  3' 2  i^-  rivets  spaced  6  in.  apart.  This 
makes  a  ver}-  neat  job,  and  also  makes  the  side  sheets  just 
as  good  as  new  ones,  as  corrosion  of  the  side  sheets  does  not 
extend  more  than  6  in.  above  the  .-^ide  sill. 

TT^C'.se  cars  Avere  built  in   ]'^().>  and  the  center  sills  were 
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Fig.  8 — Construction    of   the    Jacking    Frairie  . 


lied   by    the   (lamp,    and    three   men    with    sledges,    in   that 
pi  riod  of  time. 

In  Fig.  5  is  shown  a  bending  brake  on  which  it  is  pos- 
si  lie  to  bend  cold,  to  any  desired  shajie,  plate  steel  up  to  '4 
in.  in  thickness  by  10  ft.  long.  In  the  foreground  may  be 
St.^n  various  shapes  which  have  been  formed  cold  on  this 
nuchine.  It  has  Ix-en  found  t(J  l)e  of  great  benefit  in  our 
at  el  car  work.      In  the  illustration   the  machine  is  shown 


spaced  24  in.  apart,  and  etjuipjxd  with  a  twin  spring  draft 
attachnu-nt  which  was  ccjntinually  failing.  To  overcwne  this 
troulde  it  was  divided  to  change  the  draft  gear  to  the  t:ui- 
dem  spring  t\pe  using  the  heavy  type  G  spring.  This  waa 
accomplished  by  applying  a  cheek  plate  made  from  ^4  in. 
steel,  as  shown  by  Fig.  0.  This  has  proved  ver)'  satisfac- 
tory, and  stopped  draft  gour  trouble  with  this  series  of  cars. 
Frequently  steel,  or  steel  underlrame,  cars  are  found  with 
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the  center  construction  badly  out  of  line,  or  the  sides  badly 
buckled.  These  cars  are  taken  to  the  jacking  frame,  Figs.  7 
and  8,  where  they  are  readily  straightened  without  stripping. 
This  frame  can  be  constructed  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  will 
soon  pay  for  itself  in  the  economies  effected.  Jacks  may  be 
used  at  any  angle  desired,  and  from  as  many  different  angles, 
simultaneously,  as  one  may  see  fit. 

Some  of  the  work  done  with  the  oxy-acetylene  welding 
plant  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Built  up  truck  bolsters  on  which 
the  ends  have  been  worn  through,  are  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground. Enough  of  the  bolster  is  cut  out  to  remove  all  the 
worn  parts,  then  new  metal  cut  to  fit  the  original  contour 


sphere  where  you  are  on  common  ground  with  your  surround- 


ings. 


Fig.  10 — Part  of  the  Equipment  for  Handling  Steel  Car  Work 

is  welded   in.     Cracked  cast  steel  bolsters  are  welded  and 
then  patched  over  the  weld. 

A  part  of  our  steel  car  fabricating  machinery,  forges,  and 
face  plates  used  in  repairing  steel  car  detail  parts  are  shown 
in  Fig.  10.  Fig.  11  shows  the  nature  of  some  of  our  steel 
car  repairs. 

Keeping  the  Output  Up 

The  car  plant,  as  reviewed  in  this  article,  and  shown  in 
the  cuts,  is  capable  of  handling  all  repairs  and  rebuilding, 
as  well  as  building  new  any  equipment  that  might  be  needed 
on  a  road  of  the  size  of  the  E.  P.  &  S.  W.,  if  efficiently 
handled,  and  efficiency  is  a  matter  that  our  supervisory 
forces  must  become  more  proficient  in  than  ever  in  these  days 
when  mechanics  are  made  by  an  order  and  perpetuated  by  an 
agreement.     We  must  use  every  endeavor  to  get  ever}'  return 


If  above  the  need  of  a  remedy,  or  having  taken  it,  and  are 
yourselves  above  reproach  along  these  lines,  then  unite  in 
condemning  to  your  superiors  the  past  practice  of  car  if,n- 
struction  to  the  end  that  future  equipment  may  be  u)n- 
stnicted  strongly  and  correctly,  then  protected  from  shocks 
by  some  improved  shock  absorbing  device,  instead  of  a:  in 
the  past  when  the  theory  of  constructing  the  different  prts 
stronger  each  time  new  cars  were  built  was  followed  so  far 
that  as  a  result  at  the  beginning  of  government  control  we 
were  constructing  cars  on  the  theory  of  a  battering  lam 
wherein  the  stronger  destroys  the  weaker,  and  the  poor  ar 
man  was  blamed  for  not  keeping  his  equipment  in  ser^  ice 
instead  of  requiring  those  responsible  for  design  to  propirly 
design  and  provide  protection  from  the  shocks  and  rouwh 
handling  they,  as  well  as  all  of  us,  knew  the  car  would  re- 
ceive when  placed  in  service. 

The  thousands  of  cars  built  prior  to  about  1912  and  ;iut 
in  service  without  any  means  being  taken  to  protect  tbcm 
from  the  shocks  it  was  known  they  would  receive  stand  as 
a  monument  to  prove  that  our  practice  has  been  wrong  in 
the  past,  and  our  ways  should  be  mended  at  once.  We 
should  take  some  of  the  remedy  called  "self  analysis,"  and 
may  possibly  derive  some  benefit  from  a  consistent  course  of 
this  treatment. 


Fig.    11 — Steel     Cars     Dismantled    for     Repairing 

p)Ossible  for  the  money  spent  for  labor,  ever  remembering 
that  any  force  of  men  will  give  results  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  desires  of  their  supervisors,  and  that,  if  any  of  our 
shop  forces  are  not  up  to  the  standard  output,  or  unit  cost, 
the  trouble  is  in  their  supervision,  or  something  that  the  su- 
pervisor can  correct.  Do  not  put  up  that  excuse  which  of 
late  has  become  so  popular,  "The  men  will  not  do  a  day's 
work  any  more,"  but  instead  ask  yourselves  the  question  ivhy 
they  will  not,  and  then  proceed  with  the  remedy.  If  the 
remedy  is  bitter,  take  it  in  small  doses  until  you  have  ef- 
fected a  permanent  cure,  or  else  acknowledge  to  yourself 
that  you  are  out  of  place  as  a  supervisor  and  retire  to  a 


PERIODICAL  REPACKING  OF  JOURNAL  BOXES 

A.R.A.  RULE  66 

BY    OAK    INSPECTOR 

•  Numerous  papers  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  hot 
boxes,  the  causes  and  remedies  therefor,  and  various  methods 
of  packing  journal  boxes  have  been  introduced,  but  nothing 
has  been  offered  which  will  eliminate  the  trouble  entirely. 
Just  as  soon  as  an  epidemic  of  hot  boxes  appears  and  trains 
are  seriously  delayed  everyone  on  the  railroad,  from  the  presi- 
dent down,  gets  busy  and  the  trouble  is  temporarily  relieved. 
This  would  indicate  that  careful  attention  as  to  repacking 
and  lubricating  is  necessary  at  all  times.  It  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  unless  journal  boxes  are  properly  packed 
journals  will  not  lubricate,  resulting  in  heating  of  the  brass. 
If  not  detected  in  the  early  stages  of  heating,  the  journal 
as  well  as  the  brass,  wedge  and  in  many  cases  the  journal 
box  also  will  be  damaged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  re- 
newal. An  important  duty  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
car  oiler  and  just  how  well  he  performs  his  work  can  be  very 
readily  judged  by  glancing  over  the  hot  box  reports. 

Too  much  of  the  work  of  administering  care  to  journal 
boxes  has  been  left  to  the  car  oiler  in  the  train  yards  and  not 
enough  attention  given  this  class  of  work  on  repair  tracks 
and  in  shops.  M.  C.  B.  Rule  1  requiring  that  the  same  at- 
tention be  given  foreign  cars  as  the  owner's  cars  has  not  been 
fully  carried  out  in  this  respect  and  the  fact  that  cars  are 
away  from  home  ofttimes  two  and  even  three  years,  renders 
necessary  some  action  which  will  assure  better  attention  for 
the  foreign  car.  A.  R.  A.  Rule  66  which  makes  the  car 
owner  responsible  for  periodical  repacking  of  the  journal 
boxes  should  be  an  inducement  to  care  for  the  foreign  car 
and  if  the  work  is  properly  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  rule  there  is  no  question  but  what  a  re- 
markable improvement  in  the  condition  of  journal  box  pack- 
ing will  be  noted.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  results  which  will  be  obtained,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  and  the  supervisii  g 
force  in  the  car  department  has  an  important  duty  to  perform) 
in  carr\'ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  rule.  The  practic-l 
value  of  all  A.  R.  A.  rules  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  mo  e 
care  in  living  up  to  them. 


The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment* 

Air  Brakes  and  Foundation  Brake  Rigging;  Estimated 
Braking  Power;  Defects  of  Arch  Bars  and  Trucks 


By  L.  K.  SILLCOX 

Master  Car  Builder.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul 


TO  PIPE  cars  properly  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  de- 
sired action  of  the  air  brake.  This,  however,  is  a  portion 
of  the  air  brake  make  up  which  is  occasionally  neglected. 
Under  no  condition  should  the  pipe  be  used  without  first  being 
thoroughly  cleaned.  To  do  this  the  pipe  should  be  lightly 
tapped  to  loosen  the  scale  and  dirt  and  then  be  blown  out 
with  steam  or  air.  The  sizes  of  pipe  given  in  the  air  brake 
catalogues  should  in  all  cases  be  strictly  adhered  to.  It 
^\\  be  noted  that  sizes  of  pipe  given  for  freight  cars  are 
generally  larger  than  those  to  be  used  on  passenger  coaches, 
as  shown  below.    This  is  for  several  reasons. 

(1)  It  will  cause  a  more  rapid  reduction  or  increase  of 
pressure  at  the  rear  portion  of  the  train  on  account  of  air 
traveling  through  the  large  pipe  more  quickly;  the  larger  the 
pipe  the  less  friction  the  air  will  encounter  in  its  passage 
through  it. 

(2)  A  freight  car  is  considerably  shorter  than  a  passenger 
ar,  thus  the  large  pipe  makes  the  volume  of  air  in  the  train 
more  nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  smaller  pipe  used  on  the 
passenger  coaches,  which  are  longer. 

When  pipes  are  cut  a  flare  or  fin  will  be  created  in  the 
inside  of  the  pipe,  considerably  reducing  its  size;  this  in  all 
cases  should  be  carefully  removed  with  a  reamer.  When  too 
many  of  these  are  allowed  to  remain  through  the  pipe  system 
it  will  prevent  the  emergency  action  of  the  brakes.  When 
using  red  lead  or  any  other  substance  to  make  a  joint,  it 
should  always  be  put  on  the  outside  thread  or  the  thread  to 
be  screwed  in,  as  this  will  prevent  it  from  being  forced  into 
the  pipe  and  causing  defects  in  the  brake  system. 

Whenever  practicable,  when  necessary  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pipe,  it  should  be  done  by  long,  easy  bends,  instead 
of  elbows  or  short  bends,  as  the  frictional  resistance  caused 
by  these  fittings  retards  the  flow  of  air  through  the  pipes. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  the  pipes  rigidly  clamped, 
so  as  to  prevent  vibration  or  moving,  which  causes  the  joints 
to  leak  or  holes  to  become  chafed  in  the  pipes.  After  the  pipe 
work  is  applied  and  completed  it  should  be  thoroughly  tested 
under  full  pressure  for  leaks  by  use  of  soap  suds  applied  to 
the  joints,  and  later  painted  with  rust-proof  paint. 

Cars  will  not  be  accepted  in  interchange  unless  equipped 
with  air  brakes  having  1^-in.  air  brake  pipe  and  angle 
cocks,  also  quick  action  triple  valve,  pressure-retaining  valve 
and  an  efficient  hand  brake. 

Pipe  Clamps 

Pipe  clamps  should  be  checked  at  every  opportunity  both 
on  repair  tracks  and  in  yards,  to  see  that  they  are  so  placed 
and  in  the  necessary  condition  to  perform  the  work  for  which 
they  were  intended.  They  should  be  securely  fastened  to  a 
rigid  part  of  the  car  and  should  hold  the  piping  firmly,  pre- 
sent vibration  and  not  allow  the  brake  pipe  to  shift  length- 
wise if  air  hose  are  pulled  apart,  as  happens  in  a  break  in 
two  or  when  switching  in  the  yards.  Any  missing  jam  or 
lock  nuts  must  be  replaced. 

Air  Hose 

It  is  required  that  all  air  hose  must  be  tested  under  air 
pressure  with  soap  suds  at  every  available  opportunity  when- 
^er  air  pressure  is  to  be  had.    This  practically  only  applies 

*  Fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Sillcox.  Copyright 
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to  repair  tracks,  but  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the 
outside  yards  where  a  soap  suds  test  is  not  practical,  and 
therefore  defective  hose  is  hard  to  locate.  Inspectors  should 
be  very  careful  in  their  inspection  of  hose  on  cars  in  the 
yards  and  should  remove  every  one  that  shows  an  older  date 
than  27  mo.  if  they  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  proceed,  and 
of  course  this  only  applies  to  hose  which  othen\ise  appear 
to  be  in  good  condition.  Any  of  these  hose  that  are  removed 
on  account  of  being  old  date  should  be  forwarded  to  the  main 
shop  in  the  district  so  that  they  may  be  properly  tested. 

It  should  also  be  the  duty  of  all  inspectors  to  pick  up  all 
defective  hose,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  defect,  and 
forward  them  to  the  general  storekeeper.  A  great  many  of 
these  defective  hose,  especially  burst  hose,  will  be  found  in 
cars  and  cabooses,  and  inspectors  should  make  a  periodical 
inspection  of  this  equipment,  so  that  they  may  know  posi- 
tively that  there  is  no  defective  hose  lying  loose  in  their 
district. 

At  No.  1  and  No.  2  inspection  stations  air  hose  must  be 
tested  with  soap  suds,  and  if  found  in  a  porous  condition  is 
to  be  replaced.  Air  hose  gaskets  must  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, and  when  new  ones  are  inserted  the  retaining  groove 
must  be  cleaned  out  with  the  tool  provided  for  that  purpose. 
The  opposite  end  of  this  tool,  which  is  formed  in  a  loop,  is 
to  be  employed  in  seating  the  gasket  in  place.  Air  hose  in 
service  more  than  27  mo.  are  generally  in  need  of  replace- 
ment. 

Brake  Cylinders  and  Reservoirs  Loose  on  Their  Supports 

Whenever  indications  point  to  a  cylinder  and  reservoirs 
being  loose  on  their  supports,  or  if  any  of  the  cylinder  or 
reservoir  bolts  are  loose  or  gone  or  lock  nuts  needed,  repairs 
must  be  made  at  once,  as  movement  of  these  parts  causes 
brake  pipe  leakage  and  breakage.  When  brake  cylinders 
and  reservoirs  are  to  be  tightened  on  their  supports,  run  up 
two  or  three  of  the  nuts  only  far  enough  to  bring  the  bolting 
flange  into  light  contact  with  the  supports.  Then,  with  the 
bolting  flange  in  contact  with  the  supporting  brackets  at  each 
hole,  line  up  with  cut  washers  where  required.  A  failure 
to  do  this  will  result  in  springing  and  cracking  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  springing  brake  cylinders  out  of  round. 

A  great  deal  of  difficulty  is  experienced  on  account  of 
reservoirs  breaking  away  from  cylinders  and  holding  brack- 
ets on  cylinders  and  reservoirs  breaking  off.  While  the  class 
of  supp)orts  used  on  many  cars  in  service  is  at  fault,  tiie 
majority  of  the  difficulty  which  is  being  experienced  could 
be  overcome  if  a  little  more  care  were  taken  in  drawing  up 
the  nuts  of  the  supporting  bolts.  It  is  common  to  see  tiie 
men  draw  the  nuts  up  until  the  cylinder  and  reservoir  are 
in  full  contact  with  the  support,  thereby  bringing  an  undue 
strain  on  the  equipment.  If  where  the  supports  are  out  of 
alinement  the  carmen  were  instructed,  before  tightening  the 
nuts,  to  merely  draw  the  reservoir  up  until  the  bolting  flange 
was  in  light  contact  with  the  support  and  then  line  up  with 
cut  washers  whenever  necessary,  the  danger  of  breakage 
would  be  lessened  considerably. 

Triple  Valves 

There  are  six  types  of  triple  valves  in  general  service, 
namely  the  Westinghouse,  H-1,  H-2,  K-1  and  K-2  and  the 
New  York  F-1  and  H-2.     All  of  these  valves  work  in  con- 
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the  ci-ntcr  itrn>trutti()n  hadly  out  of  liiK'.  or  tlu-  >i(li>  l);ull\ 
buiklid.  Thoe  car.s  are  taken  to  the  jaikinu  franu-.  Fi,i;>.  7 
and  fe,  wlurc  tliey  are  nadily  strai.<;hteiucl  without  ."^tripping. 
This  frame  lan  In.*  constructed  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  will 
>(X)n  pay  for  itself  in  the  economies  effected.  Jacks  may  Ije 
used  at  any  an^le  desired,  and  from  as  many  different  angles, 
simultaneously,  as  one  may  see  fit.  ' 

Some  of  the  work  done  with  the  o.\y-acetylcnc  wildini: 
plant  is  shown  in  Fii:.  ^).  Huilt  up  truck  holsters  on  whicli 
the  ends  have  lieen  worn  through,  are  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground. Enough  of  the  holster  is  » ut  out  to  remove  all  tlu- 
worn   part-,   tlnii   tuu    nutal   cut   to   fit   the   original   lontour 


l)adly      -pliere  where  you  are  on  common  ground  with  your  surrou-id- 


Fig.  10 — Part  of  the  Equipment  for  Handling  Steel  Car  Work 

is  welded  in.  ( "rat  kid  ta>-t  >tecl  IxjIsUts  are  weldi'd  and 
then  patched  over  the  weld. 

A  part  of  our  steil  tar  faliritating  mai  hiiury.  forgtv-.  antl 
face  plates  u>ed  in  re|tairing  >leel  lar  detail  part-  ari'  shown 
in  Fig.  1<>.  Fig.  11  -how-  the  nature  of  -ome  of  our  -tie! 
car  H'pairs.    ,       f/^       .    ^  .■•,:••'   ■       .-      '    •    '■     /    ;.  ■  ■ 

Keeping  the  Output  Up 

.  The  car  plant,  as  reviewed  in  thi-  article,  and  -iiown  in 
thecuts.  i>  capal)le  of  .handling  all  repairs  and  n-liuilding. 
as  Well  a.-  huililing  new  any  e(|uipnuiit  that  might  l>e  mided 
on  a  road  of  the  si/e  of  ilu-  I"..  I'.  &:  S.  \\  ..  if  eftu  iently 
handled,  and  efficiency  is  a  matter  that  our  supervi.-ory 
forces  mu-t  l)ecome  nion-  pnjficient  in  than  tver  in  thesi-  days 
when  met  hanit  -  ari'  madt'  I)y  an  order  and  |)erpetuati(l  h\  an 
agrtcnient.     We  mu.st  use  every  I'udeavor  to  get  ever\   return 
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Fift.  ,J1 — Steel     Cars     Dismnntled     for     Repairing 

pos-tlile  for  the  mone\  spent  ft>r  lal)or,  ever  reinemhering 
that  any  force  of  men  will  give  roults  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  desires  of  their  .-u|Hrvi.-ors,  and  that,  if  any  of  our 
?hoj>  forces  are  not  up  to  the  -tandard  out})Ut.  or  unit  co.st, 
the  troulile  is  in  their  su[)ervi-ion.  or  -omething  that  the  su- 
{x-n-isor  can  correct.  Do  not  put  up  that  excuse  which  of 
late  has  become  >o  popular.  "The  men  will  not  do  a  day's 
work  any  more."'  but  instead  ask  yourselves  the  fjuestion  -a7? v 
they  will  not.  and  then  pnx  eed  with  the  remedy.  If  tlie 
remedy  is  bitter,  take  it  in  small  doses  until  you  have  ef- 
fected a  permanent  cure,  or  el.se  acknowledge  to  yourself 
that   vf)u   are  out  of  place  as   a  supervisor  and   retire  to  a 


n 
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ings. 

If  al)ove  the  need  of  a  remedy,  or  having  taken  it.  and  re 
yourselves  above  rejiroach  along  the>c  lino,  then  unit,  in 
condemning  to  your  sufK-riors  the  past  practice  of  car  ,  .u- 
.-truition  to  thi'  iiid  that  future  etiuipment  may  Ije  -n- 
structed  strongh'  and  correctly,  then  ])rotected  from  sh^  kg 
l>y  .-ome  im|)roved  shock  absorl)ing  device,  in.-tead  of  a 
the  |)a-t  when  the  theory  of  constructing  the  different  [ 
-tronger  each  time  new  cars  were  built  was  followed  sc 
that  as  a  result  at  the  beginning  of  government  contro' 
were  con.-tructing  cars  on  the  theory  of  a  battering 
wherein  the  stronger  destroys  the  weaker,  and  the  poor  ,ir 
man  was  blamed  for  not  keeping  his  equipment  in  Se:  c 
in.-tead  of  requiring  those  resjKjnsilile  for  design  to  pro[  Iv 
(le-ign  and  J>rovidc  protection  from  the  shocks  and  n  •  :\\ 
liandling  they,  as  well  as  all  of  us.  knew  the  car  wouUi  :c- 
ttive  when  ]»laced  in  .ser\Mce. 

riie  thou.-ands  of  cars  built  prior  to  about  1012  and  ;>Lit 
in  -ervice  without  any  means  I)eing  taken  to  protect  ti  rn 
from  the  shocks  it  was  known  they  would  receive  Stand  as 
a  monument  to  j)rove  that  our  practice  has  been  wronL:  in 
the  ]>ast,  and  our  ways  should  l)e  mended  at  once.  We 
-hould  take  some  of  the  remedy  called  "self  analysis,"  and 
may  possiblx  derive  some  l)enefit  from  a  consistent  course  of 
thi-  treatineiU.        .  ...  ,  ......,■. 


PERIODICAL  REPACKING  OF  JOURNAL  BOXES 
.     A.R.A.  RULE  66 
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Numerous  papers  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  hot 
l»o.\es,  the  causes  and  remedies  therefor,  and  various  methotls 
of  packing  journal  boxes  have  been  introduced,  but  nothing 
has   been  offered  which   will  eliminate  the  trouble  entirely. 

lust  as  soon  as  an  epidemic  of  hot  boxes  appears  and  train? 
are  seriously  delayed  everyone  on  the  railroad,  from  the  presi- 
dent down,  gets  busy  and  the  tr(>ul)le  is  temporarily  relieved. 

This  would  indicate  that  careful  attention  as  to  repacking 
and  lubricating  is  necessary  at  all  times.  It  has  been  clearly 
demon.-trated  that  unless  journal  boxes  are  properly  packed 
journals  will  not  lubricate,  resulting  in  heating  of  the  brass. 

If  not  cletected  in  the  earl\-  .-tage.-  c/f  heating,  the  jcairnal 
a-  well  as  the  brass,  wedge  and  in  many  cases  the  journal 
l)o\  also  will  be  damaged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  re- 
newal. \\\  important  duty  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
I  ar  oiler  and  just  how  well  he  performs  his  work  can  be  very 
rcadil\   judged  by  glancing  over  the  hot  box  reports. 

Too  much  of  the  work  of  administering  care  to  journal 
boxes  has  been  left  to  the  car  oiler  in  the  train  yards  and  nnt 
enough  attention  given  this  class  of  work  on  repair  tracks 
and  in  shop-.  M.  (".  li.  Rule  1  recjuiring  that  the  same  at- 
tention be  given  foreign  cars  as  the  owner's  cars  has  not  been 
fully  tarried  out  in  this  respect  and  the  fact  that  cars  are 
away  from  home  ofttimes  two  and  even  three  years,  rend<  ""^ 
necessary  -ome  action  which  will  assure  better  attention  1  r 
the  foreign  car.  \.  R.  A.  Rule  66  which  makes  the  i  r 
owner  responsible  for  periodical  repacking  of  the  journal 
Ijoxes  should  be  an  inducement  to  care  for  the  foreign  c'.r 
and  if  the  work  is  properly  performed  in  accordance  with  tl'^e 
j)rovisi()ns  of  this  rule  there  is  no  question  but  what  a  r- 
markable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  journal  box  pack- 
ing will  be  noted.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  howevf. 
that  the  results  which  will  be  obtained,  depend  entirely  up'  t 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  and  the  supervisi'  % 
force  in  the  car  department  has  an  important  duty  to  perfor  n 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  rule.  The  practif  ' 
value  of  all  .\.  R.  \.  rules  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  mo  ' 
care  in  living  up  to  them. 


The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 
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T'i>  PIPE  cars  properly  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  de- 
-ired  action  of  the  air  hrake.  Ihis,  however,  is  a  portion 
of  the  air  brake  make  up  wliich  is  (Kcasionally  neclected. 
rnfiiT  IK)  condition  should  the  pipe  he  used  without  tirst  Ijeing 
thar  -uglily  cleaned.  To  do  this  the  pipe  should  be  lightly 
tapi'i^'d  to  loosen  the  scale  and  dirt  and  then  be  blown  out 
witi:  steam  or  air.  The  sizes  of  pipe  given  in  the  air  brake 
catalogues  should  in  all  cases  l^e  strictly  adhered  to.  It 
will  \)C  noted  that  sizes  of  pipe  given  for  freight  cars  are 
generally  larger  than  those  to  be  used  on  passenger  coaches, 
a=  -hown  below.     This  is  for  several  reasons. 

( 1 )  It  will  cause  a  more  rapid  reduction  or  increase  of 
pressure  at  the  rear  portion  of  the  train  on  account  of  air 
traveling  through  the  large  pipe  more  quickly;  the  larger  the 
pipe  the  less  friction  the  air  will  encounter  in  its  passage 
through  it. 

(2)  A  freight  car  is  considerably  shorter  than  a  passenger 
car,  thus  the  large  pipe  makes  the  volume  of  air  in  the  train 
more  nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  smaller  pipe  used  on  the 
pas-enger  coaches,  which  are  longer. 

When  pipes  are  cut  a  tlare  or  fm  will  l)e  created  in  the 
inside  of  the  pipe,  considerably  reducing  its  size:  this  in  all 
cases  should  be  carefully  removed  with  a  reamer.  When  too 
many  of  these  are  allowed  to  remain  through  the  pipe  system 
it  will  prevent  the  emergency  action  of  the  brakes.  When 
using  red  lead  or  any  other  substance  to  make  a  joint,  it 
should  always  be  put  on  the  outside  thread  or  the  thread  to 
be  screwed  in.  as  this  will  prevent  it  from  being  forced  into 
the  pipe  and  causing  defects  in  the  brake  system. 

Whenever  practicable,  when  necessary  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pipe,  it  should  be  done  by  long,  easy  bends,  instead 
of  elI)Ow?  or  short  bends,  as  the  frictional  resistance  caused 
by  these  fittings  retards  the  flow  of  air  through  the  pipes. 
Care  should  lie  taken  to  have  all  the  pipes  rigidly  clamped, 
50  as  to  prevent  vibration  or  moving,  which  causes  the  joints 
to  leak  or  holes  to  become  chafed  in  the  pipes.  After  the  pipe 
TOfk  is  applied  and  completed  it  sliould  lie  thoroughly  tested 
under  full  pressure  for  leaks  by  use  of  soap  suds  applied  to 
the  joints,  and  later  painted  with  rust-proof  paint. 
'  Cars  will  not  be  accepted  in  intercliange  unless  equipped 
with  air  brakes  having  1^4-in.  air  brake  pipe  and  angle 
cocks,  also  (|uick\iction  triple  valve,  pressure-retaining  valve 
and  an  efficient  hand  brake. 

■      ■'    '  Pipe  Clamps 

Pipe  clamps  shoukl  l)e  checked  at  every  opportunity  both 
on  repair  tracks  and  in  yards,  to  see  that  they  are  so  placed 
md  in  the  necessary  condition  to  perform  the  work  for  which 
the\  were  intended.  They  should  be  securely  fastened  to  a 
f'gi  1  part  of  the  car  and  should  hold  the  piping  firmly,  pre- 
^'en  vibration  and  not  allow  the  brake  pipe  to  shift  length- 
''isi  if  air  hose  are  pulled  apart,  as  happens  in  a  break  in 
'^■0  or  when  switching  in  the  yards.  Any  missing  jam  or 
loci  nuts  must  be  replaced. 

Air  Hose 

I-  is  required  that  all  air  hose  mu.st  be  tested  under  air 
pressure  with  soap  suds  at  even*-  available  opportunity  when- 
ever air  pressure  is  to  be  had.     This  practically  only  applies 
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to  repair  tracks,  but  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the 
outside  yards  where  a  soap  suds  test  is  not  practical,  and 
therefore  defective  hose  is  hard  to  locate.  Inspectors  should 
be  Very  careful  in  their  inspei  tion  of  hose  on  cars  in  the 
yards  and  should  remove  every  one  that  .show?  an  older  date 
than  27  mo.  if  they  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  proceed,  and 
of  course  this  only  applies  to  hose  which  otherwise  appear 
to  Ijc  in  good  condition.  Any  of  these  hose  that  are  removed 
on  account  of  being  old  date  should  be  forwarded  to  tiie  main 
shop  in  the  district  so  that  they  may  be  properly  tested. 

It  should  also  be  the  duty  of  all  inspectors  to  pick  up  all 
defective  hose,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  defect,  and 
forward  them  to  the  general  storekeeper,  A  great  manv  of 
these  defective  hose,  especially  l)urst  hose,  will  l»e  found  in 
cars  and  cabooses,  and  inspectors  ."^hould  make  a  periodical 
inspection  of  this  equipment,  so  that  they  ma\-  know  posi- 
tively that  there  is  no  defective  hose  lying  loose  in  their 
district.  ^^        •  -y'-  /■'}'' 

At  No.  1  and  No.  2  inspection  stations  air  hose  must  be 
te.-ted  with  soap  suds,  and  if  found  in  a  porous  condition  is 
to  be  replaced.  Ah  hose  gaskets  must  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, and  when  new  ones  are  inserted  the  retaining  groove 
must  be  cleaned  out  with  the  tool  provided  for  that  purpose. 
The  opposite  end  of  this  tool,  which  is  formed  in  a  loop,  is 
to  l>e  employed  in  seating  the  gasket  in  place.  Air  hose  in 
service  more  than  27  m().  are  i^enerally  in  need  of  replace- 
ment.    ■ -..,'v;!:\  •'.  ■■  :•■:'-'■■':■;-•  :■  -,       ■".'■:■,.'■•-..•'■•;:;•-■.■■..:-;■  '':■■:-■'  '■ 

Brake  Cylinders  and  Reservoirs  Loose  on  Their  Supports 

Whenever  indications  point  to  a  cylinder  and  reservoirs 
being  loose  on  their  supports,  or  if  any  of  the  cylinder  or 
reser\oir  bolts  are  loose  or  gone  or  lock  nuts  needed,  repairs 
must  be  made  at  once,  as  movement  of  these  parts  causes 
brake  pipe  leakage  and  breakage.  When  braki-  cylinders 
and  reservoirs  are  to  be  tightened  on  their  supports,  run  up 
two  or  three  of  the  nuts  only  far  enough  to  bring  the  bolting 
tlange  into  light  contact  with  the  supports.  Then,  with  the 
bolting  ilange  in  contact  with  the  supporting  brackets  at  each 
hole,  line  up  with  cut  washers  where  required.  .\  failure 
to  do  this  will  re.»ult  in  springing  and  cracking  the  auxiliary: 
reservoir  and  springing  brake  cylinders  out  of  round. 

A  great  deal  of  difficulty  is  experienced  on  account  of 
reservoirs  breaking  away  frc«n  cylinders  and  holding  brack- 
ets on  cylinders  and  reservoirs  breaking  off.  While  the  class 
of  supports  usc^d  on  many  cars  in  service  is  at  fault,  the 
majority  of  the  difficulty  which  is  being  experienced  could 
be  overcome  if  a  little  more  care  were  tiken  in  drawing  up 
the  nuts  of  the  supporting  bolts.  It  is  common  to  see  the 
men  draw  the  nuts  up  until  the  cylinder  and  reservoir  are 
in  full  contact  with  the  suj^port,  thereby  bringing  an  undue 
strain  on  the  equipment.  If  where  the  supports  are  out  of 
alinement  the  carmen  were  instructed,  bet'ore  tightening  the 
nuts,  to  merely  draw  the  reservoir  up  until  the  bolting  flange 
was  in  light  contact  with  the  support  and  then  line  up  with 
cut  washers  whenever  necessary,  the  danger  of  breaitage 
would  be  lessened  considerably.  '    ;.^^--^^  "  .■'■■'':.'■  '-'■i^-'-. 

'■■■'.-%■■■■  \-'-''-  :-"^  v'\'i-   Triple  Valves-^:    vV;-..:--^  ■■v^^<;-v'  ";"': 

There  are  six  types  of  triple  valves  in  general  service, 
namely  the  Westinghouse.  H-1.  H-2.  K-1  and  K-2  and  the 
New  York  F-1  and  H-2.     All  of  these  valves  work  in  con- 
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junction  with  one  another  and  are  interchangeable  to  the 
extent  that  the  H-2  Westinghouse  and  New  York  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  car  that  formerly  had  the  K-2,  but  the  H-1  West- 
inghouse and  F-1  New  York  could  not  be  used  in  this  in- 
stance as  one  is  a  ten-inch  valve  and  the  other  is  an  eight- 
inch  valve.  Otherwise  there  is  no  difference  in  the  working 
of  the  valve. 

Brake    Rigging 

Brake  heads  and  brake  shoes  should  be  carefully  inspected 
to  see  that  they  are  in  good  condition  and  keys  properly  in 
place.  Should  brake  shoes  be  worn  out  at  either  end  per- 
mitting the  head  to  wear  against  the  wheels,  the  brake  shoes 
should  be  renewed.  When  brake  shoes  are  worn  irregularly 
they  should  be  reversed  to  obtain  the  maximum  service  from 
the  metal  in  the  shoe. 

Brake  hangers  should  be  inspected  at  the  brake  head  to 
see  that  they  are  not  worn,  making  them  unsafe;  this  should 
also  apply  to  the  hanger  at  the  truck  connection,  to  see  that 
the  hook  or  eye  are  not  worn  to  the  unsafe  limit.  Brake 
wheels,  brake  ratchet  wheels  and  l)rake  ratchet  pawls  should 
be  inspected  to  see  that  they  are  properly  retained  in  place 
when  repairs  are  being  made  and  careful  inspection  is  to  be 
made  to  see  that  they  are  properly  maintained.  Bolts  and 
pins  used  in  connection  with  hand  brakes  should  be  in  place 
and  properly  secured. 

Adjusting    Brakes 

After  checking  up  piston  travel  if  it  is  found  necessary 
to  re-adjust  the  brakes,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  close 
the  cut-out  cock  in  the  crossover  pipe  and  bleed  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir,  this  to  prevent  injur}-.  The  adjustments  must 
be  made  so  that  the  live  truck  levers  on  both  sides  of  the  car 
travel  the  same  distance,  to  insure  an  equal  distribution  of 
braking  power.  With  the  brake  applied,  the  foundation 
brake  rigging  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  all  levers  have 
ample  clearance  in  their  guides  and  elsewhere  to  prevent 
striking  or  binding  with  12  in.  piston  travel,  that  all  cotter 
keys  are  in  place  and  points  well  spread,  that  hangers  and 
dead  letter  fulcrums  are  secure,  that  the  brake  levers  are 
standard,  that  rods  are  not  being  cut  by  axles,  and  that  the 
rigging  in  general  is  in  good  order. 

Before  making  any  changes  to  provide  lever  clearance,  in- 
sure that  the  length  of  rods  and  guides  and  the  location  of 
the  latter  are  standard  for  the  car.  Whenever  inspecting 
cars,  inspectors  must  make  sure  that  the  brake  rods  are  not 
riding  on  the  axles  thereby  making  them  liable  to  break  on 
application  of  the  brakes. 

Piston  Travel 

By  piston  travel  is  meant  the  distance  the  brake  cylinder 
piston  moves  out  when  the  brake" is  fully  applied.  To  measure 
piston  travel  first  be  sure  that  the  head  is  bottomed  in  the 
cylinder,  making  a  mark  on  the  piston  rod  at  the  edge  of 
the  cylinder  head  and  then  note  the  distance  the  piston  trav- 
els out  when  the  brakes  are  applied.  Standing  travel  is  the 
distance  the  piston  is  forced  out  in  an  application  of  the 
brake  upon  a  car  when  not  in  motion.  Running  travel  is 
the  distance  the  piston  is  forced  out  in  applying  the  brake 
upon  a  car  when  in  motion.  The  running  travel  is  always 
greater  than  the  standing  travel,  the  increa.se  due  to  slack 
in  loose  fitting  brasses,  to  the  shoes  pulling  down  on  the 
wheels,  to  play  between  boxes  and  pedestals  and  to  ever)'- 
thing  of  a  similar  nature  that  increases  lost  motion  in  the 
brake  rigging  under  the  influence  of  the  motion  of  the  car. 
False  travel  is  an  excessive  travel  momentarily  occurring 
while  the  car  is  in  motion.  It  is  due  to  unevenness  of  the 
track  or  to  some  unusual  temporary  strain. 

The  brake  cylinder  pressure  resulting  from  a  common 
train  pipe  reduction  is  greater  with  a  short  than  with  a  long 
piston  travel.  A  piston  travel  of  eight  inches  results  in  a 
brake  cylinder  pressure  of  about  50  lb.  in  a  full  service  ap- 


plication. Inasmuch  as  running  travel  is  generally  about 
1^  in.  greater  than  standing  travel,  the  standing  travel 
should  be  6^  in.  to  secure  this  result  while  running.  If  the 
piston  travel  is  shorter  than  eight  inches,  the  auxiliary  and 
brake  cylinder  air  will  equalize  at  a  higher  pressure  and  the 
brakes  will  be  applied  much  harder.  If  the  travel  is  more 
than  eight  inches,  the  auxiliary  and  brake  cylinder  air  will 
equalize  at  a  lower  pressure  and  the  brakes  cannot  be  apijlied 
nearly  as  hard. 

Brake   Leverage 

Ability  to  figure  brake  leverage  is  an  accomplishmeni  for 
an  air  brake  man,  not  always  a  necessity,  but  it  is  Well  to 
know  something  about  it.  The  different  kinds  of  lever?;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  operate  should  be  learned  !irst. 
.\  lever  of  the  first  kind  has  the  power  applied  at  one  i.nd, 
the  weight  to  be  moved  at  the  other  end  and  the  fulcrum  in 
the  center.  The  cylinder  lever  connected  to  the  push  rod 
and  top  rod  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind. 

A  lever  of  the  second  kind  has  the  power  applied  at  one 
end,  the  fulcrum  at  the  other  end  and  the  weight  to  be  moved 
is  between  them.  The  live  truck  lever  of  an  outside  Imng 
brake  is  usually  a  lever  of  this  kind. 

A  lever  of  the  third  kind  has  the  power  applied  between 
the  ends.  A  lever  of  this  kind  takes  more  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  to  be  moved  than  either  of  the  other  kinds. 
This  lever  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  present  construc- 
tion of  freight  cars. 

When  measurements  and  calculations  of  brake  power  are 
made,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  measuring,  as  a 
mistake  of  a  very  short  distance  on  the  short  end  of  a  live 
lever  will  alter  the  power  considerably. 

Beginning  at  the  brake  cylinder  where  the  power  is  first 
exerted,  the  power  must  be  ascertained,  which  is  done  by 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  cylinder  piston  by  the  pressure 
per  square  inch.  The  result  of  an  eighth-inch  cylinder  is 
2,500  lb.  and  a  ten-inch  cylinder,  3,900  lb.  This  value  is 
then  multiplied  by  the  distance  from  the  push-rod  connection 
to  the  fulcrum,  which  is  in  the  center,  this  lever  being  of  the 
first  kind,  and  this  product  is  divided  by  the  distance  from 
the  fulcrum  to  the  top-rod  connection.  This  will  give  the 
pull  on  the  top  road,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  top  of  the 
live  truck  lever,  usually  a  lever  of  the  second  kind.  This 
pull  is  next  multiplied  by  the  total  length  of  the  live  truck 
lever  and  the  product  is  divided  by  the  length  of  the  short 
end,  which  will  give  the  strain  on  the  brake  beam.  This 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  beams  will  give  the  total  brak- 
ing power.  To  determine  what  per  cent  the  car  is  braking 
the  total  braking  power  is  divided  by  the  light  weight  of  the 
car.  Cabooses  should  brake  approximately  45  per  cent  of 
their  light  weight,  other  freight  cars  60  per  cent. 

Both  cylinder  levers,  or  cylinder  and  floating  lever,  need 
not  be  of  the  same  length,  but  they  must  be  of  the  same  pro- 
portion to  insure  getting  the  same  braking  power  on  both 
ends  of  the  car. 

Brake  Levers 

When  necessary  to  apply  a  new  lever  to  a  system  freight 
car  the  proj>er  dimensions  of  the  lever  wanted  must  be 
ascertained  positively  in  order  to  provide  the  proper  braking 
force  to  the  wheels.  The  dimensions  of  the  various  levers 
for  the  several  types  of  cars  are  clearly  shown  on  blueprints 
and  must  be  closely  followed. 

Lever  Pins  and  Cotter  Keys 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  know 
that  lever  pins  are  properly  in  place  and  cotter  keys  applied 
and  properly  opened  to  prevent  the  pin  being  jarred  out. 
which  would  cause  a  brake  rigging  failure  and  probably  a 
derailment,  especially  if  it  occurs  in  the  bottom  rods.    Lever 
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piiis  should  be  placed  in  from  the  top  whenever  possible,  as 
this  will  provide  a  certain  amount  of  protection  in  case  the 
cotter  key  works  out.  Brake  beam  hanger  pins  also  should 
be  checked  over  closely  to  ascertain  whether  the  pin  by  con- 
tinual friction  is  worn  through  and  liable  to  break  at  any 
time.  It  would  be  good  policy,  whenever  possible,  to  have 
brake  hanger  pins  removed  for  inspection,  as  investigations 
disclose  the  fact  that  a  great  majority  are  about  half  worn 
through.  At  any  rate,  inspectors  and  repair  men  should  check 
them  very  closely,  as  there  is  nothing  that  tends  more  to  cause 
derailments  than  brake  beams  coming  down. 

Cotter   Pins,    Split   Keys   and    Nuts    of    Brake    Hanger   and 

Connection  Bins 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  parts  must  be  placed 
with  the  heads  inside  or  under,  so  as  to  make  the  retaining 
cotter  pin,  split  key  or  nut  visible  from  a  passing  inspection, 
and  not  make  it  necessary  for  inspectors  to  climb  under  the 
car  to  note  their  condition. 

Brake  Beams 

The  dimensions  and  proportions  governing  the  hanging  of 
brake  beams  are  as  follows :  The  height  when  measured  from 
the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  center  of  the  face  of  new  shoes  is: 
For  inside  hung  brake  beams,  13  in.;  for  outside  hung  brake 
beams,  14 J/2  in. 

The  spacing  from  center  to  center  of  brake  heads  is  60  in., 
with  an  allowable  variation  of  ^  in.  in  either  direction. 
Attachments  for  safety  hangers  shall  be  51  in.  from  center 
to  center. 

The  angle  of  the  lever  fulcrum  shall  be  40  degrees  from 
the  vertical. 

The  lever  pin  hole  shall  be  either  two  or  three  inches  in 
front  of  the  top  of  the  brake  head  lugs.  The  variation  in 
either  direction  from  straight  and  true  shall  be  not  less  than 
l-.>/32  in.,  nor  more  than  1^  in.  in  diameter. 

Safety  Hangers 

.It  is  required  that  all  brake  beam  safety  straps  on  car 
truck*  shill.  be  of  such  depth  as  to  allow  but  ^i  in.  between 
the  straps 'and  the  bottom  of  the  brake  beam  when  the  brake 
shoe  is  ^  in.  from  the  wheel,  and  of  such  length  that  no  part 
of  the  brake  beam  will  strike  the  strap  when  the  brake  is 
applied  with  all  shoes  worn  to  a  minimum  thickness.  It  is 
also  required  where  angle  iron  brake  beam  safety  sup[X)rts 
are  employed  that  not  to  exceed  •}4  in.  clearance  is  to  prevail 
between  the  bottom  of  the  brake  beam  and  the  top  side  of  the 
safety  angle. 

The  capacity  and  strength  of  the  number  one  beam  is  suit- 
able for  cars  weighing  less  than  35,000  lb.  The  number  two 
beam  to  be  used  on  cars  weighing  over  35,000  lb.,  although 
it  is  permissible  to  use  the  number  two  beam  on  cars  weigh- 
ing less  than  35,000  lb.  Right  and  left-hand  brake  beams 
arc  designated  as  follows:  When  facing  the  back  of  the 
brake  beam  with  the  center  strut  pointing  away  from  the 
observer,  if  the  top  of  the  lever  slot  inclines  toward  the  right 
it  is  known,  as  a  right-hand  beam,  and  if  the  top  of  the  lever 
Mot  inclines  toward  the  left  it  is  known  as  a  left-hand  beam. 

Brake  Shoes 
It    should    be    borne    in     mind     that     at    each     appli- 
cation of  new  brake  shoes  the  piston  travel  changes.    There- 
fore, whenever  new  shoes  are  applied  to  cars  the  piston  travel 
should  be  checked  up  accordingly. 

Hand  Brakes 

In  checking  up  cars  before  leaving  repair  tracks  and  yards, 
it  should  be  known  that  all  hand  brakes  are  released,  for  if 
cars  are  allowed  to  leave  with  the  hand  brake  set  there  is  a 
Jiai)ility  of  slid  flat  v/heels,  or  at  any  rate  overheated  wheels. 
»nd  the  eventual  possibility  of  bursting.  Also,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  hand  brake  rod  and  chain  are  not  too  long. 


They  should  be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  insure  a  full  appli- 
cation of  the  brakes  with  the  use  of  the  hand  wheel.  The 
chain  must  not  catch  on  the  staff  support  and  rods,  levers, 
etc.,  and  must  be  free  from  any  interference  that  would  pre- 
vent the  delivery  of  full  hand  brake  force  to  the  brake  shoes. 
Brake  chains  or  rods  must  not  bear  against  any  part  of  the 
a.xle,  causing  chafing  and  wear. 

Hand  Brake  Staffs 

Hand  brake  staffs  must  Ije  made  of  one  piece:  welding  of 
two  or  more  parts  together  is  not  permitted.  The  standard 
maximum  height  of  the  brake  staff  for  standard  box  cars, 
from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  brake  staff,  is  14  ft. 
The  portion  of  the  brake  staff  on  which  the  brake  chain 
winds  must  be  of  such  length  and  so  located  as  to  permit 
winding  the  amount  of  chain  resulting  from  12-in.  piston 
travel  without  "piling  up"  or  overlapping. 

The  dimensions  of  the  brake  chains  should  be.  for  the 
first  link  that  fastens  on  brake  staff",  14  in.  diameter,  2  in. 
long,  and  13/16  in.  wide  inside.  For  the  succeeding  links, 
7/16  in.  diameter,  1J4  in.  long  and  ^s  in.  wide  inside  meas- 
urements. This  chain  is  attached  to  the  brake  staff  with  a 
'/'-in.  bolt,  which  is  riveted  over  after  the  nut  is  applied. 

Hand  brakes  must  be  known  at  all  times  to  be  operative 
and  effective;  a  failure  of  this  appliance  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  the  federal  laws,  therefore  proper  inspection  and 
maintenance  are  absolutely  necessar}'. 

Running    Repairs    to    Trucks 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  experience  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  due  to  failures  of  truck  frames  on  account  of 
nuts  missing  from  box  pedestal  jaw  and  column  bolts,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply  new  bolts  on  account  of 
the  worn  or  otherwise  damaged  condition  of  the  threads.  It  is 
also  found  that  on  practically  all  types  of  trucks  a  great  many 
brake  hanger  bolts  and  pins  are  found  that  have  no  spring 
cotters,  split  keys  or  nuts  to  hold  the  bolts  or  pins  in  place, 
the  result  being  that  the  bolts  or  pins  fall  out  of  the  hangers 
and  allow  the  brakebeams  to  drop;  also,  the  hangers  and  pins 
are  allowed  to  become  worn  to  such  an  extent  that  in  their 
weakened  condition  they  fail.  Care  must  lie  exercised  in 
examining  brake  hangers  to  see  that  flaws  in  forgings  do  not 
exist,  also  that  the  brake  heads  are  not  worn  bejond  the 
required  limits. 

Another  point  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  brakebeams 
in  service  have  no  safetv  device  for  holding  them  in  case  the 
hanger  or  pin  should  break,  with  the  result  that  it  is  found 
necessary  to  employ  extra  men  in  the  yards  to  watch  these 
important  features  of  truck  inspection  and  maintenance.  On 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  this  work  in  large  terminals, 
it  appears  that  generally  some  stations  are  not  giving  all  the 
attention  that  they  can  to  maintaining  these  essential  parts  of 
trucks  while  passing  through  their  hands,  the  result  being 
that  extra  work  is  placed  upon  their  neighbors. 

The  matter  of  truck  maintenance  should  be  taken  up  vigcw- 
ously  by  all  supervisors  and  the  attention  of  inspectors  and 
repairmen  called  to  seeing  to  it  that  the  nuts  on  oil  box, 
pedestal  jaw  and  column  bolts  are  all  applied  and  kept  tight 
and  also  that  the  brake  hanger  lx)lts  or  pins  are  equipped  with 
a  suitable  lock  nut,  spring  cotter  or  split  key.  The  failure 
of  these  parts  is  causing  much  trouble,  and  no  reasonable 
expense  .should  be  spared  in  properly  maintaining  them. 

Investigations  carried  on  from  time  to  time  have  developed 
that  after  the  removal  of  brake  hangers  and  pins  from  a 
number  of  cars  they  were  found  to  l)e  about  half  worn  through. 
It  is  apparent  that  these  parts  have  l)een  in  ser\nce  for  a  long 
time  and  that  they  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  inspected  except 
when  brakebeams  or  hangers  fail.  It  is  a  paying  practice, 
whenever  cars  reach  repair  tracks,  to  have  all  the  brake  hanger 
pins  and  bolts  removed  for  inspection  and  renewed  when 
found  necessary. 

With  this  end  in  view,  therefore,  a  svstem  should  be  in- 
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augurated  at  all  stations  whereby  all  cars  reaching  repair 
tracks  will  have  the  trucks  carefully  locked  over  and  the  re- 
newal made  of  any  parts  showing  undue  wear.  Particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  column  and  oil  box  bolts  and 
nuts — in  fact,  it  should  be  our  purpose  not  to  allow  any  car  to 
leave  a  repair  track  without  the  trucks  receiving  a  thorough 
going-over  and  being  put  in  good  repair. 

For  system  cars  the  standard  brakebeams  furnished  are 
equipped  with  three  openings,  namely,  for  the  pot  hook 
hanger,  for  the  intermediate  stirrup  type  hanger  and  for  the 
center  supervision  hanger,  with  the  thought  that  the  brake 
hanger  can  be  changed  in  case  the  pot  hook  eye  is  worn,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  having  to  change  the  entire  brake- 
beam.  It  is  further  desirable  to  see  that  nuts  on  tension  rods 
of  brakebeams  are  kept  properly  locked  in  place  and  tightened. 

Defective  A  rch  Bars  and  Truck  Frames.  —  Permissible 
Methods  of  Welding  and  Repairing. — Arch  bars  should  be 
inspected  for  cracks,  especially  in  bends.  This  may  be  more 
effective  after  lirst  giving  the  edge  of  the  arch  bar  several  taps 
with  the  in.«ipector"s  hammer  to  loosen  up  rust  at  cracks  and 
flaws,  which  can  then  be  more  readily  detected.  Seams  and 
flaws  are  usually  found  at  the  bends  and  at  column  bolt  holes, 
especially  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  post  on  the  edge  of  the 
arch  bar.  Arch  bars  should  not  be  welded  in  the  bend  or  at 
bolt  holes  or  between  the  journal  box  or  column  and  box  bolt 
holes.  Trucks  with  cast  steel  side  frames,  such  as  Betten- 
dorf,  Andrews.  Vulcan,  Scullan,  Ajax  and  others,  should  be 
gone  over  carefully  to  discover  flaws  or  cracks  that  might 
exist  which  would  endanger  their  safety.  The  same  tapping 
with  the  hammer  as  on  arch  bars  should  be  required  on  cast 
steel  side  frames.  These  frames  are  not  considered  safe  for 
service  when  found  cracked  or  with  flaws  more  than  one  inch 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  frame.  Such  frames  should  be 
repaired  by  welding  with  oxy-acetylene  or  with  electric  weld- 
ing apparatus,  or  they  should  be  replaced  with  a  new  casting. 

The  fact  that  so  many  cast  steel  side  frames  and  cast  steel 
bolsters  are  failing  in  the  tension  (lower  length  of  the  truss) 
members  is  conclusive  evidence  of  weakness  in  design,  and 
the  welding  of  the  fractures  will  not  add  to  the  strength  but 
is  likely  to  introduce  a  condition  of  further  weakness  by 
improper  workmanship  and  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
metal.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary-  to  confine  acet>'lene  or  elec- 
tric welding  within  specified  limits  on  .structures,  subject  to 
alternating  stresses,  as  experienced  in  truck  side  frames  and 
bolsters.  The  parts  which  are  to  be  repaired  must  not  be 
welded  unless  removed  from  the  car  or  truck.  Truck  bolsters, 
however,  may  be  welded  in  place  by  removing  the  truck  from 
under  the  car  body.  The  entire  crack  should  be  burned  or 
chipped  out  far  enough  back  so  that  there  will  be  no  portion 
of  the  crack  in  the  metal.  Failure  to  do  this  permits  the 
check  or  crack  to  work  its  way  across  the  metal  to  the  farther 
side,  due  to  the  constant  vibration,  even  after  the  weld  has 
been  made.  A  hole  may  be  drilled  at  the  end  of  the  crack  or 
check  and  chipped  or  burned  towards  the  hole.  The  surfaces 
where  new  material  is  to  be  deposited  must  be  clean  and 
bright  and  reasonably  smooth,  and  therefore  if  surfaces  are 
prepared  by  the  burning  process  the  surfaces  must  be  finished 
by  chipping  or  welding.  The  portion  of  the  part  adjacent  to 
the  fracture  should  be  heated  before  the  welding  is  begun.  In 
welding,  the  op)erator  should  begin  to  weld  at  the  point  far- 
thest away  from  the  outside  edge  and  work  the  weld  towards 
the  edge.  When  truck  sides  and  bolsters  are  welded,  the 
weld  must  be  made  smooth  and  the  following  record  legibly 
stamped  on  the  weld  with  at  least  ^-in.  steel  stencils  in  the 
following  form: 


No 

Shop    Symbol . 


Day. 


Year Road. 

Welders    No 


Truck  bolsters  and  spring  beams  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected to  see  that  they  are  secured  to  place  properly  and  are 
not  cracked  or  broken,  making  them  unsafe  for  service. 


Arch  Bars  and  Truck  Frames  Bent 

Derailments  and  other  classes  of  road  failures  often  cause 
trucks  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  service  temporarily  with  arch 
bars  and  frames  bent  laterally  in  the  center;  this  is  not  only 
dangerous  but  a  regrettable  practice. 

Side  Bearing  Clearance 
Side  bearing  clearance  should  be  carefully  observed  on  cars 
with  metal  body  and  truck  bolsters.  When  balanced  on  en- 
ter plates  it  is  considered  good  practice  to  have  clearance  of 
1/16  in.  to  ^  in.  between  all  four  side  bearings.  If  they  are 
bearing  hard  on  one  side  the  total  clearance  should  not  be 
more  than  ^4  in.  on  the  opposite  side.  On  cars  with  wood 
body  and  truck  bolsters,  or  composite  wood  and  metal  bolsters, 
it  is  considered  good  practice  to  have  ]/%  in.  to  %  in.  clear- 
ance between  all  four  side  bearings. 

Care  of  Journal  Box  Lids 

Lids  on  journal  boxes  should  be  lifted  to  make  inspection 
of  the  sponging,  journal  bearings  and  journal  bearing  wedges 
to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition,  and  journals  not  cut. 
Journal  bearings  and  wedges  should  be  in  proper  position  in 
the  box  and  sponging  in  place  well  to  the  back  of  the  box  and 
up  under  the  journal.  Box  lids  should  fit  well  in  place  and 
be  properly  secured  to  exclude  dirt  and  dust. 

Truck  Brake  Rigging 

Brakebeams,  brakebeam  connections  and  brake  hangers 
should  be  carefully  inspected  to  see  that  they  are  in  good 
condition,  with  brake  connection  pins  in  place  and  cotter  or 
split  keys  properly  applied  and  opened.  Brake  levers  and 
lower  brake  connecting  rods  are  to  be  inspected  to  see  that 
they  are  in  good  condition  and  the  brake  pin  cotters  split. 

Brake  heads  and  brake  shoes  should  be  carefully  inspected 
to  see  that  they  are  m  good  condition  and  the  keys  properly 
in  place.  Should  brake  shoes  be  worn  out  at  either  end  per- 
mitting the  head  to  wear  against  the  wheels,  the  brake  shoes 
should  be  renewed.  When  brake  shoes  are  worn  irregularly 
they  should  be  reversed  to  obtain  the  maximum  service  of 
metal  in  the  shoe. 

Brake  hangers  should  be  inspected  at  the  brake  head  to  see 
that  they  are  not  worn,  making  them  unsafe;  this  should  also 
apply  to  the  hanger  at  the  truck  connection,  to  see  that  the 
hook  or  eye  are  not  worn  to  the  unsafe  limit.  Brake  shoes 
which  are  broken  away  or  not  safe  must  be  replaced,  and 
shoes  unevenly  worn  must  be  turned.  Brake  shoes  must  be 
properly  located  and  in  place  and  not  allowed  to  ride  on  the 
flange  of  the  wheel.  Brake  shoes  showing  signs  of  being 
burnt  red  must  have  the  brakes  on  such  cars  tested  for  proper 
operation  and  wheels  examined  for  heating  cracks. 

Hand  brakes  should  be  tested  to  see  that  they  are  in  opera- 
tive condition  and  the  brake  chains  not  too  long  to  prevent 
fouling  when  brakes  are  applied.  Brake  chain  links  should 
not  be  less  than  ^  in.  in  diameter  at  any  point. 

The  brake  wheel,  brake  ratchet  wheel  and  brake  ratchet 
pawl  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  they  are  properly  retained  ''j 
in  place  when  repairs  are  being  made,  and  careful  inspection 
is  to  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  properly  maintained. 

Cars  built  after  October  1,  1914,  and  prior  to  January  1, 
1917,  will  not  be  accepted  in  interchange  unless  equipped 
with  either  the  No.  1  or  the  No.  2  M.  C.  B.  brakebeam,  as 
indicated  by  the  light  weight  of  the  car;  the  No.  1  beam  must 
not  be  used  on  cars  having  a  light  weight  in  excess  of  35,000 
lb.  Cars  built  after  January  1,  1917,  or  cars  receiving  gen- 
eral repairs  after  October  1,  1918,  must  be  equipped  ^^'ith 
metal  brakebeams  of  not  less  than  the  capacity  of  the  No.  2 
M.  C.  B.,  or  stronger,  as  the  conditions  may  require. 

All  of  the  M.  C.  B.  brakebeams  referred  to  shall  have  the 
letters  **M.  C.  B."  and  proper  number  plainly  stamped  or  cast 
on  the  strut,  as  required  by  the  specification. 

After  October  1,  1920,  cars  will  not  be  accepted  in  inter- 
change unless  equipped  with  all  metal  brakebeams. 
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SHOP  SCHEDULING  VS.  OLD-FASHIONED 

METHODS 

BY  SUPERVISOR 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween running  a  locomotive  repair  shop  with  a  schedule  sys- 
tem or  in  the  regular  way  as  usually  done?"  It  may  be 
answered  as  follows: 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  getting  output  from  a  rail- 
road shop  was  to  bring  in  engines  until  the  shop  was  as 
full  as  possible.  In  a  transverse  shop  with  25  stalls,  two 
small  engines  were  placed  on  some  stalls,  blocking  or  cramp- 
ing the  passage  ways  at  the  front  and  rear  of  other  engines, 
crowding  in,  say  35  engines. 
In  a  longitudinal  shop  with 
acconmiodations  for  25  en- 
gines on  two  outside  tracks, 
five  or  six  engines  would  be 
put  on  the  central  or  wheeling 
and  transfer  track,  blocking 
the  passage  of  wheels  and  en- 
gines going  out.  Also  engines 
are  crowded  in  so  closely  to- 
gether on  all  three  tracks  that  spaces  between  them  are  nar- 
rowed or  closed  entirely.  Probably  there  would  be  35  en- 
gines in  this  shop  also. 

The  next  step  was  to  date  the  completed  engines  out  and 
begin  repairing  those  shown  to  go  out  first.  Soon  a  cylinder 
is  wanted,  or  a  steel  deck  casting,  or  some  unusual  part,  and 
these  are  not  found  in  stock.  This  engine  is  then  abandoned 
for  the  time  being  and  the  men  are  told  that  another  more 
promising  engine  will  come  ahead  and  all  hands  go  to  that 
engine,  transferring  tools,  material,  etc.,  and  they  all  take 
plenty  of  time  to  make  notes  and  begin  over  again,  studying 
the  needs  of  this  new  engine.  Material  must  be  hunted  up, 
and  in  some  cases  material  from  the  first  engine  which  is 
bolted  to  the  lathe  or  planer  is  taken  off  and  other  material 
for  the  second  engine  substituted.  Perhaps  another  switch 
is  made  from  this  second  engine  on  account  of  delayed 
material,  a  welded  frame  tongue  in  the  smith  shop,  a  new 
link  in  the  machine  shop  or  heavy  boiler  work  develops.  In 
like  manner  possibly  every  other  engine  in  the  35  undergoes 
a  similar  process  of  being  worked  on  for  a  while  and  later 
deserted. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  the  unsystematic,  inefficient  shop 
superintendent  gets  what  he  can  out  of  his  shop,  full  to 
overflowing  with  engines  and  material.  The  men  and  super- 
vision are  demoralized.  There  is  no  penalty  except  tem- 
pestuous talk  and  driving  for  not  getting  an  engine  out  on 
the  date  set;  simply  pick  another  good  one  and  get  that. 
The  higher  officers  are  continually  disappointed;  they  expect 
a  certain  engine  out  on  a  stated  date  and  don't  get  it.    This 


Shop  men  frequently  complain  that  locomotive 
output  is  limited  because  of  a  lack  of  pits.  The 
author  of  this  article  thinks  the  fault  lies  else- 
where. 


old-fashioned  organization  with  35  engines  on  25  pits  in  the 
shop  finally  succeeds  in  delivering  25  engines  with  classified 
repairs  by  the  end  of  the  month.  This  means  an  output  of 
one  engine  per  pit  per  month,  or,  based  on  35  crowded  pits, 
7-10  of  an  engine  per  pit  per  month. 

Now  a  railroad  repair  shop  is,  or  should  be.  a?  carefully 
designed  as  a  Mallet  engine.  A  Mallet  will  give  its  maximum 
drawbar  pull  with  minimum  steam  consumption,  at  a  work- 
ing speed  of  about  15  miles  per  hour.  Likewise  a  modem 
railroad  shop  will,  at  the  present  time,  deliver  its  maximum 
output  at  the  rate  of  about  two  engines  per  pit  per  month, 
with  minimum  cost  and  minimum  labor  and  machine  effort. 
But  how  about  the  shop  delivering  7-10  of  an  engine  per 

stall  per  month  ?  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, unfortunately,  to  figure 
accurately  the  cost  and  lost 
time  and  labor  resulting  from 
an  output  ratio  of  this  low  fig- 
ure. 

Let  us  now  consider  the 
modem  shop  operated  with  the 
assistance  of  a  complete 
scheduling  system.  Engines  are 
thoroughly  inspected  before  being  brought  into  the  shop,  and 
all  material  needed  is  on  the  ground,  not  simply  on  requisi- 
tion. The  policy  of  the  management  for  this  sliop  is  to  allow 
the  shop  superintendent  to  bring  in  engines  at  his  discre- 
tion, and  the  line-up  is  not  dictated  by  some  higher  officer. 
Twenty-five  engines,  inspected  and  chosen  for  properly  bal- 
ancing the  work  of  the  shop  organization,  are  then  brought 
in  on  the  25  pits  available  and  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  space  designed  for  placing  engines  when  the  shop  was 
built.  Dates  are  then  set  for  these  engines  to  go  out  com- 
pletely repaired  and  every  operation  and  all  important  mate- 
rial is  scheduled  to  be  finished  at  certain  proper  times  in 
order  to  erect  the  engine  in  the  most  orderly  and  systematic 
manner.  The  output  is  figured  at  the  low  estimate  of  50 
classified  repairs  for  the  month,  or  two  engines  jjer  stall 
or  pit. 

S^ow  comes  the  most  important  feature  of  this  properly 
operated  shop.  When  an  engine  drags  for  some  reason, 
the  cause  is  sought  out  and  immediately  remedied  and  those 
responsible  for  the  condition  are  penalized  with  red  delay 
marks  on  the  schedule  office  boards  and  the  daily  delay 
sheets  advertise  to  all  superiors  and  supervision  the  depart- 
ment which  is  deliquent  and  the  cause.  What  is  the  result? 
Foremen  are  not  pleased  with  this  situation,  and  take  steps 
at  once  to  line  up  their  material  and  forces  to  rectify  it. 
No  man  with  any  ambition  at  all  wants  to  be  known  as  a 
slacker  or  as  having  "fallen  down"  on  his  job  and  caused 
others  to  be  late  and  censured.  Men  are  not  shifted  from 
this  late  engine  as  was  done  in  the  old-fashioned  shop.    This 
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would  be  the  easiest  way  out  and  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  but  the  most  costly  way  in  the  end,  as  is  always 
the  case  through  life.  Ever}'one  is  stimulated  by  the  super- 
vision, including  the  shop  schedule  supervisor,  to  appreciate 
their  responsibility  for  meeting  the  promises  made  to  supe- 
riors for  the  deliver)-  of  the  engine  on  time.  Consequently 
they  all  "go  to  it"  with  energy  and  a  quiet  determination 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  speedily.  Responsibility  is  the 
greatest  .sobering  influence,  and  a  proper  sense  of  responsi- 
bility is  what  we  need  in  our  shops  today. 

The  primary  beneficial  result  from  these  up-to-date 
methods  is  character  development.  The  shop  superintendent 
and  foremen  and  all  the  way  through  the  ranks,  begin 
to  realize  and  understand  that  when  an  engine  is  scheduled 
out,  that  settles  it,  and  the  engine  must  be  worked  on  con- 
tinuously and  faithfully  until  it  goes  out,  barring  the  most 
unforeseen  reverses,  even  if  a  week  late.  Gradually  the 
general  status  of  the  whole  shop  is  raised,  the  morale  of  tb" 
super\'ision  and  men  improved  and  a  desire  to  win  stamped 
on  every  mind.  This  spirit  and  desire  for  honest  orderliness 
and  conscientious  work  is  the  only  known  condition  through 
which  a  shop  may  be  developed  to  produce  the  output  for 
which  it  was  designed.  It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  ade- 
quate machines  and  organization  are  first  installed.  Shorter 
hours,  abolition  of  piece  work  and  social  unrest  have  their 
influences,  but  fundamentally  the  above  discussion  is  logical 
and  conclusive. 


SALVAGING  HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  SCRAP 

BY   SAMUEL  S.  BUCKLEY 

The  process  used  by  the  Onondaga  Steel  Company  for 
reclaiming  high  speed  steel  scrap  is  based  on  a  careful  se- 
lection and  grading  of  the  material  to  be  reclaimed.  To  be 
successful,  the  converter  of  high  speed  steel  scrap  must  re- 
turn to  the  customer  a  steel  that  is  as  good  if  not  better  than 
the  original  high  speed  steel,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  endeavor 
to  produce  any  other  than  the  required  standard.  The  con- 
verter must  be  guided  in  his  action  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
t\pe  of  steel  submitted,  the  larger  proportion  of  which  will 
contain  18  per  cent  tungsten,  about  4  per  cent  chromium,  ap- 
proximately 1.20  per  cent  vanadium  and  carbon  between  .60 
and  .70  per  cent.  Being  held  to  the  standard  type,  he  has  no 
opportunity  of  improving  this  steel  by  a  change  in  compo- 
sition. 

The  converter  of  high  speed  steel  scrap  has  had  to  over- 
come the  notion  that  because  scrap  is  used  as  a  base  the  steel 
produced  must  Ije  of  inferior  quality.  Satisfactory-  results 
have  been  attained,  however,  only  by  the  use  of  extraordinary 
methods  in  the  selection  and  proj)ortioning  of  new  material, 
and  extreme  care  in  handling  it  through  all  the  steps  of  the 
process.  The  idea  tliat  only  .scrap  is  used  in  melting  is  er- 
roneous. No  matter  how  carefully  tested  and  selected  the 
scrap  may  be,  new  additions  of  muck  bar.  tungsten,  chro- 
mium, vanadium,  etc..  must  l>e  made  to  "sweeten  up"  the 
melt,  as  a  steel  maker  would  say.  If  high  speed  steel  scrap 
were  melted  without  this  sweetening,  the  resulting  material 
would  have  lost  some  of  its  elements,  particularly  vanadium 
which  is  quite  volatile,  and  it  would  be  apt  to  .show  short- 
ness or  brittleness,  possibly  from  the  same  reason  that  cast 
iron  becomes  more  brittle  each  time  it  is  melted  over.  The 
scrap  received  is  separated  into  either  first,  second  and  third 
class,  or  is  rejected. 

The  first  class  comprises  high  speed  steel  scrap  containing 
15  per  cent  tung.-^ten  or  over.  The  second  class  consists  of 
scrap  with  l^etween  15  per  cent  and  12  per  cent  tungsten. 
The  third  class,  which  has  some  value,  though  hardly  worth 
converting,  consists  largely  of  the  old-fashioned  self-harden- 
ing or  mushet  steel. 

Rejected  material  consists  principally  of  the  straight  car- 


bon tool  steel  and  odds  and  ends  of  ordinary  soft  steel  and 
discard  that  would  ordinarily  be  classed  as  junk.  In  these 
rejections  are  included  drills,  reamers  and  other  tools  with 
.soft  steel  shanks,  oil  tube  drills  having  copper  or  brass  oil 
tubes,  tools  that  have  shanks  or  parts  brazed  or  soldered  upon 
them.  Tools  with  soft  steel  shanks  can  be  partially  reclaimed 
by  breaking  off  these  soft  steel  parts  well  into  the  high  sjeed 
steel.  The  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the  above  mentir  ned 
soft  steel  parts  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
usually  made  of  nickel  steel,  and  nickel  as  well  as  copper  or 
any  other  non-ferrous  metals  are  absolutely  tabooed  in  high 
speed  steel,  therefore  the  maker  dare  not  chance  the  addiiion 
of  even  a  small  percentage  of  any  of  them. 

The   Spark   Test 

In  order  to  develop  an  ab.solutely  uniform  material  from 
the  mi.«Jcellaneous  scrap  sent  in,  it  is  necessary  for  every  ijiecc 
to  l)e  tested  by  .some  quick,  economical  and  reliable  method. 
It  was  found  after  much  experimenting  that  a  spark  test  was 
the  most  satisfactory. 

For  the  testing  of  high  speed  steel  scrap,  assuming  that  it  is 
free  from  the  metals  or  soft  steel  parts  referred  to.  it  is  neces- 
sar\-  to  have  a  soft  free  cutting  alundum  or  corundum  wheel 
running  dr\-.  at  a  speed  given  by  the  maker,  and  located  in  a 
dark  place  .so  that  sparks  may  show  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  spark  test  is  based  on  the  fact  that  each  separate  grade 
of  high  speed  steel  develops  a  characteristic  spark  by  which  it 
can  be  identified  under  these  conditions.  To  conduct  this  test 
the  operator  should  take  samples  of  steels  of  known  qualitv 
and  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with  the  different  sparks 
shown  by  them  when  in  contact  with  the  wheel.  The  color, 
shape  and  length  of  the  s|)ark  .'itream  should  be  carefullv 
noted.  The.se  .sparks  will  show  a  dull  red  .stream  6  to  20  in. 
from  the  point  of  contact  with  the  wheel,  at  which  point  there 
is  an  explosion  or  opening  up  of  the  spark  stream.  Some 
high  s|>eed  steels  show  a  bright  star  effect,  while  others  break 
up  into  lines  similar  to  but  brighter  than  the  line  running 
down  from  the  po"nt  of  contact.  Ex|)erts  can  pick  out  most 
of  the  various  .standard  makes  by  the  difference  in  sparks. 
This  can  only  ]>e  done,  however,  by  experts  who  have  made 
this  a  deep  study  and  who  are  continually  in  practice. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  old-fashioned  mushet  type  of  self- 
hardening  steel.  This  throws  off  a  spark  ver}\  similar  to  high 
speed  steel  with  a  stream  that  has  a  .slight  tendency  to  open 
up  at  the  end  but  not  into  what  might  be  termed  an  explosion. 
It  is  interesting  to  try  the  spark  test  on  ordinary  gray  iron, 
as  this  resembles  very  nearly  the  spark  of  the  old-fashioned 
mushet  steel.  It  is  not  unusual,  in  fact,  to  receive  gray  iron 
on  the  assumption  by  the  sender  that  it  was  tungsten  steel. 

The  American  self-hardening  .steel  shows  a  brighter  spark 
stream  and  a  still  brighter  explosion  than  the  mushet  steel. 
and  can  be  distinguished  from  high  speed  steel  by  the  length 
of  the  spark  stream  and  the  difference  in  the  color  and  size  of 
the  spark  or  explosion  at  the  end  of  the  .stream. 

The  molybdenum  self-hardening  .steel,  a  great  deal  of  which 
was  placed  on  the  market  just  previous  to  the  advent  of  high 
speed  steel,  shows  a  spark  much  brighter  than  high  speed 
steel  but  of  a  character  peculiar  to  itself  —  not  having  the 
brighter  scintillating  spark  of  carbon  steel,  but  ending  in  a 
long  .stringy-,  comet-like  explosion  at  the  end  of  the  s|)ark 
stream. 

There  are  .several  grades  of  self-hardening  steels  made  for 
wood  cutting,  nail  dies,  etc.  These  all  show  a  lighter  spark. 
Ijeing  low  in  chromium  and  tungsten.  Then  follows  the 
double  special  or  finishing  steel,  which  shows  a  considerut)!} 
brighter  spark  and  a  lighter  red  stream.  There  are  some  one 
and  two  per  cent  tungsten  steels  for  tools  on  the  market. 

Any  type  of  simple  steel,  such  as  tool  steel  or  any  ordinary 
soft  steel  of  whatever  character  or  shape,  as  well  as  nickel 
steel,  can  easily  be  recognized  by  a  bright  spark  stream  and 
brilliant  scintillating  spark  explosion. 


SQUARING  THE  FRAMES  OF  FRENCH  LOCOMOTIVES 


Special  Cages  Aid  in  Squaring  the  Locomotive  Frames 
and   Lining  the  Driving  Box   Shoes  and   Wedges 

BY  MAJOR  C.  E.  LESTER 

Formerly  G«n.  Supt.,  19th  Grand  DivUion,  A.  E.  F. 


IN  overhauling  P'rench  locomotives  at  Nevers  shop,  France, 
it  was  customary  to  remove  the  boilers  and  cylinders  from 
the  frames  and,  after  stripping  off  all  braces,  lugs,  shoes, 
etc.,  to  give  the  frames  a  thorough  cleaning  and  careful 
inspection  for  defects.  A  view  of  a  pair  of  cylinders  and 
frames  just  unwheeled  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Frequently  the 
frames  were  sent  to  the  smith  shop  for  repairs,  and  in  their 
reapplication  or  in  the  application  of  new  ones,  the  squaring 
gage,  Fig.  2,  was  used.  The  purpose  of  this  gage  was  to 
assist  in  squaring  the  frames  with  the  cylinders  and  with 
each  other,  and  to  check  for  frame  distortions. 

It  may  be  explained  that  frames  on  the  smaller  French 
locomotives  are  of  the  slab  tyi)e  about  1  Yi.  in.  thick  and 
the  driving  box  shoes  are  bolted  to  the  frame  jaws  by  a 
suitable  number  of  taper  bolts  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3.  The 
driving  box  wedges  are  provided  with  tongues  which  fit  into 
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French    Locomotive   Cylinders   and    Frames   Just    After 
Being    Unwheeled 


correspcnding  grooves  in  the  female  shoes,  the  latter  also 
being  belted  firmly  to  the  frame  jaws.  The  above  arrange- 
ment of  the  shoe  and  wedge  also  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

When  a  locomotive  -was  ready  to  be  reassembled,  the 
frames  were  bolted  to  the  cylinders  and  the  braces  bolted  up. 
1  he  cylinders  and  frames  were  adjusted  l)y  means  of  jacks 
until  level,  as  indicated  by  the  spirit  level.  A  string  passed 
from  the  center  of  the  cylinder  to  the  rear  of  the  frame  was 
adjusted  until  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  center  line 
of  the  cylinder,  and  any  offset  in  the  frame  could  be  detected 
1  y  measuring  the  distance  between  the  frame  and  the  string. 
If  there  was  a  slight  offset  at  the  rear,  due  to  a  bend  in  the 
frame,  the  frame  was  left  alone  and  bent  back  into  position 
;  f ter  putting  the  boiler  in  place.  Reference  to  Fig.  4  shows 
1  locks  of  wood  placed  midway  in  the  jaws,  which  acted  as 
;  rest  for  the  squaring  gage  (Fig.  2).  The  latter  was  placed 
^o  that  the  gage  arm  could  swing  on  the  outside,  the  gage 
l»eam  extending  through  the  frame  from  jaw  to  jaw.  The 
-'leeve  shown  was  slipp>ed  on  over  the  gage  beam  and  held 
in  place  by  a  set  screw.     With  the  sleeve  held  against  the 


frame  jaw,  the  gage  could  not  slide  back  in  adjusting  the  set 
screw. 

To  square  the  frames  the  set  screw  was  adjusted  until, 
with  the  gage  arm  swinging,  the  end  of  the  screw  just 
touched  the  string.  After  being  adjusted  for  the  back  jaw, 
the  gage  was  moved  to  the  main  or  front  jaw  without  diang- 
ing  the  screw.  The  gage  arm  was  swung,  and  if  the  screw 
touched  the  string  no  adjustment  of  the  frames  at  that  point 
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Fig.  2.     Gages  Used  in  Lining  and  Squaring  Frames 

was  necessar)'.  If,  however,  the  screw  did  not  touch  the 
string  it  was  necessar)-  to  move  the  frame  wie  way  or  the 
other  or  to  shift  the  cylinder  by  means  of  jacks.  -Occasicm- 
ally,  with  new  cylinders  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them 
and  have  a  little  planed  off. 

After  using  the  gage  on  one  side  of  the  frame  it  was 
applied  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
above.  The  frames  were  adjusted  until,  without  changing 
the  screw  adjustment,  its  point  just  touched  the  string  when 
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Fig.   3.     Shoe   and    Wedge   Arrangement 

the  gage  was  used  on  either  side  of  the  frames  or  at 
any  pair  of  jaws.  With  this  condition  fulfilled,  the  frames 
were  considered  square.  The  spirit  level  was  again  tried,  to 
l)e  sure  that  the  cylinders  as  well  as  the  frames  were  level 
and  had  not  shifted. 

Driving  Box  Shoes 

Before  bolting  on  a  driving  box  it  was  necessan-  to  have 
the  correct  distance  between  the  wedge  and  the  shoe.     This 
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...   Would  lie  the  ra>ii--t  Way  out  and  tollowini^  tlu'  liiu'  of  ka-t 
;■  To>i>t;ijKv,  Itut  lliL'  most  » ()>tl\    wa\    in  the  end.  a>  i>  alwav > 
.  ti»e  cy.M-  tlirouizh  life.     Everyone  is  .stimulated  l)\   the  super- 
vision, iiitludiiii:  the  -ho|i  -t  hedule  >u|)ervi-or.  to  appri'iiatc 
■their  re^poii-iliility   t'or  mei'timj  tht-  i>romi-i-.  inatK-  to  su|)e- 
'  ,  ru»r,>  For  the  delivery  of  the  eniiiiu'  tin   time.      Con^etiuentlv 
'.-  ihey.  aj]   "iio  to  it"   with  energy  and   a  quiet  determination 
to  Overcome    the    oh.-tai  le-    >|H'edil\.       I\e-|ion-il)ilit\     is    the 
..irreateSt   soherint;   intluenee,  and   a  j»ro|>er  -eii-e  of  re-.pon~i- 
.  ,  ]»ilit\   i->  what  we  need  in  our  sho|)s  toda\. 
j     .     The     primary     Itent-tuial     result     from     the.-e     up-to-date 
method'  is  eharaeter  <levelopment.      The  -hop  -uperintiiuleiit 
-and    foremen    and    all    the    way   through    the    ranks,    he^in 
, .  to  realize  and  under-tand  tliat   When  an  eiiizine  is  >t  luduled 
.:,   out.  that  -ettles  it.  and  the  engine  niii-t   in-  worked  on  eon- 
\  tinuou>l\    and   faithfully  until   it   i:oe>  out.   liarrinu'  tiie  ino>t 
.  vunfore-eiii    reverse>,    ev*.  n    if    a    week    late.      Gr.iduallv     tli 
.yemr.d  statu>  nf  the  whole  -ho|)  i>  raised,  tlu-  nmrale  of  t'' 
,.sU|KTvision  and  men  improved  and  .1  di-ire  to  win  .-tamped 
"•.«n  every  ihind.      I  hi-  -jiirit  and  di'-irv'  for  lione-t  orderlim--- 
und  ionseii'ntinu-  work  i-  the  oid\'  known  tondition  through 
.    whieh   a    -hop   may   Ke  divi-lopod    to   produn    the   output    ft  " 
whit  h  it  wa-  de-ii;neil.      It  i-  admitted.  n\  ttiurse.  that  atlt 
<^uate  iiiaehines  and  orL'ani/ation  are  rn>t  in-talletl.     Shorter 
ljour>,  aiiolition Of   piei  t-   work   antl    -tui.il   uiire-t  have  their 
inJlueiue-.  hui  fundamentally  tiie  al)u\e  di-eu^sion  i-  lo.uieal 
;  and  eoni  lusive;  V  .'      ':     " 


'SALVAGING  HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  SCRAP 

.;..■  .OV  •■.(>"  '^' •-:"•:,    '    BY   SAMUEL  S.  BUCKI.EY      •       .;     V"    •'    - 

Tile  prneess  used  hy  the  <  )nondaua  Steel  Company  for 
reelaiminn  hiyh  .speed  -teel  -trap  i-  ha-etl  tin  a  tareful  -e- 
lertion  and  a;radin!i  of  the  material  to  lie  retlaimeil.      i'o  l>e 

...suece-.xful,  the  eonverter  of  hiijh  s(teed  -teel  -«  rap  mu-t  re- 
turn to  tile  eu-tt)mer  a  -teel  that  i-  a-  yootl  if  ntit  Wetter  than 
the  oriizitial   hiiih  -peed   -teel.  antl   it   i-  nt»t  wi-e  tt)  endeavor 

.  to  pHMJute  any  t)ther  than  tlu  ret|uired  -t mdartl.  I  he  eon- 
verter niu-t  lie  liuided  in  hi-  attion  to  a  izreat  extent  liy  the 
typi-  of  -teel  >ulimitted.  the  larger  prt>[)t>rtit)n  of  whith  will 
contain  1^^  (ht  cent  tunn-ten.  aln>ut  4  per  i  tin  ihromium.  ap- 
:j)ro\imatelv  1.20  per  tent  vanadium  and  lariitin  lietween  .f>() 
antl  .70  jn-r  tent.  Heim:  held  to  the  -tandartl  t\|ie.  he  ha-  nt> 
.  ojiportunity  t>f  impri>vinu  thi-   steel   Iiy   a   thaime   in   t  t)mptj- 

;  sition. 
•     Tlu    « (inverter  of  hi'4h   -juvd  -teel  -trap  ha-  h.id   to  over- 

•fcomt"  the  notion  that  lieeau-e  st  rap  i-  useil  as  a  lia-e  the  steel 
produtetl  must  he  t»f  inferior  i|Uality.  Sati-fat  tt>ry  re>-ult- 
liavf  lieen  attained,  however.  onl\  li\  the  u<e  of  e\trat»nlinar\ 
methods  in  the  -elei  tion  antl   pro|)ortii>nin<,'  t)f  new  material. 

.and  extreme  care  in  h.inillinii  it  throutih  all  the  -tep-  of  the 
pro*e--.  Tlie  idea  that  only  scrap  is  used  in  meltinij  is  er- 
rtinetrti-.  N't)  matter  how  t  arefuUy  tested  antl  selet  tetl  the 
-trap  mav  lie.  new  .uhlitions  t)f  mut  k  liar,  tuniz-ten.  thro 
mium.  vanadium.  et«  ..  mu.-t  he  made  to  "-weeten  u|i"  the 
melt,  a-  a  steel  maker  wi>uld  >ay.  If  \\'\ilh  -|»eed  -teel  -t  rap 
wi-re  melted  without  thi-  -wftteninti.  the  re-ultinu  material 
wiiuld  have  \(i>l  -onie  of  it-  element-,  partit  ularlv  vanatlium 
whith  is  t|uite  volatile,  and  it  wtiuld  he  apt  tti  shtiw  -ln)rt- 
ne.«*5  or  hrittlene--.  |io— ihly  from  the  -ame  rea-t)n  that  cast 
iron  heeonies  mt)re  hrittle  eat  h  time  it  i-  meltetl  over.  The 
scra[)  reteived  is  -eparated  intti  either  t"ir-t.  .-ettMul  ami  third 
class,  or  is  rejected. 

Tlu-  I'lr-t  cla-s  ct)mpri-i-  hiiih  speed  steel  ,-ira|)  t ontainint,' 
15  per  '  ent  tunij.-ten  t)r  t)Ver.  The  seiontl  das.-  consists  of 
scrap  with  lietween  15  per  n-nt  antl  12  ]H'r  cent  tunysten. 
The  thinl  « las.-,  whii  h  ha-  .-t)me  value,  though  hardly  worth 
convertimr.  consi.sts  largely  of  the  t)l(l-fashioned  self-harden- 
inu  or  mushet  stcvl. 

Rejected  material  t  on-ists  print  i|iall\    of  the  -trait;ht  car- 
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lion  tool  -teel  antl  tidd-  antl  end-  of  ordinarv  .-oft  steel 
di.-card  that   would  ordinarily  he  classed  as  junk.     In  t 
rejectitm-  are   indutletl   tirill-.   reamers  and   other  t(H>ls 
-oft  steel   shanks,  tiil  tulie  tirills  havinu  copper  or  hras 
tulie-.  t(H)ls  that  have  -hank-  or  parts  brazed  or  solilered  1 
them.      Ttiol-  with  -oft  -teel  -hanks  tan  lie  partialh-  reilai 
hy  hreakinii  off  the.^e  .-oft  -teel  parts  well  into  the  hii^h  -, 
steel.     The  rea.-on   for  the   rejection  of  the  ahove  mentit ; 
>oft   -teel   parts   is   tlue.  tif  t  t)ur-e.   to  the   fait   that   they 
u-ually  made  tif  niekel  .-teel.  and  nickel  as  well  as  cop|x-r 
an\    t)ther  non-ferrou>  metals  are  alisolutely  tahooeil  in  Ir 
-pi'ed  <tttl.  tluTifore  the  maker  tiare  not  thantt-  the  ailtlii 
of  even  .1   -mall   [len  tntau'e  tif  any  of  lliem..     -_ 

The    Spark    Test 

In  tirtler  to  tUwltip  an  al'-t»lutely  uniform  material  f''(Jiij 
tlu  mi-t  ellaneou-  -trap  -ent  in.  it  i-  nece— ar\  for  every  |  we 
to  lie  U'.'ted  liy  -onu'  (|uiik.  eitnuimical  .iiitl  reliable  nietlnKl. 
It  wa-  lound  aftir  nuu  li  txptTinuiitini,'  that  a  -jiark  test  «-»< 
thf  nuist  satisfai  tor\ . 

I  <ir  the  tt-tinu'  «if  hi.uh  -peetl  -tetl  -1  rap.  a-.-umiim  tiiat  it. is 
free  from  the  metal-  t)r  soft  .-teel  part-  referretl  to.  it  i-  nore.* 
-ar\  to  have  .1  soft  free  tiittini:  ahmilinn  or  turunlum  wheel 
runninu  tlry.  at  a  -peed  Lriven  by  the  maker,  ami  lotatetl  in  a 
dark  platf  -o  that  -|)ark-  may  -how  to  the  be-t  advant:ii:v. 
The  -park  te.-t  i-  ba-etl  on  the  fait  that  each  separate  irntl, 
III  hiiih  -peetl  -teel  develop-  a  t  haraiteri-tit  -jiark  b\  which  if 
tan  be  iiltntiheil  imdtr  the-e  mndition-.  I  o  ttauhut  thi-  list 
the  ofierator  -houltl  taki'  -ample-  of  -teel-  of  known  i|ualitv 
antl  thoniui^hl}  familiarize  him-elf  with  the  different  -park- 
-hown  by  tlum  when  in  tontatt  with  thf  wheel.  The  tolor. 
-hajie  d\u\  length  of  the  -park  -tream  -hould  be  carefullv 
notetl.  The-e  -park-  will  -how  a  dull  ret!  -tream  o  tt)  20  in. 
from  the  point  of  tontat  t  with  the  wheel,  at  whit  h  |>oint  tlun 
i-  .tn  i\|)losion  or  openim;  up  of  the  -park  -tream.  Smic 
hitih  -peed  steels  show  .t  bright  -tar  effett.  while  other-  bnak 
up  iiUo  line-  similar  to  but  briuhter  than  the  line  runninu' 
t|i;w?i  fri  in  the  po'nt  of.ttmlait.  Expert-  tan  iiick  out  intM 
of  the  variou-  -tamlanl  make-  by  the  differenif  in  sjiark-. 
I  hi-  tan  oidy  be  done,  however.  Ii\  experts  who  have  mailr 
thi-  a  ileep  -tutly  .mtl  who  .ire  ttaitinualh    in  |)ractice. 

lake,  for  in>taiuf.  the  oltl-fa.-hioned  mushet  t\iie  oi  -tif 
hardeniiiL;  -teel.  Ihi-  throw-  oft"  a  -park  very  similar  to  hinh 
>peed  -teel  with  a  -tream  that  ha>  a  -li^ht  tentlent  \  to  o|h-ii 
up  at  the  eiul  but  not  intt)  what  tni^ht  bi-  termed  an  explosion. 
It  i-  intere.-tini;  to  try  the  -park  test  on  onlinar\  <j;ray  iron, 
a-  thi-  re.-emble-  very  nearly  the  spark  of  the  old-fashitmed 
mushet  steel.  It  i-  not  unusual,  in  fact,  to  receive  tira\  iron 
on  the  assumption  by  the  .-ender  that  it  was  tun^'-ten  steel. 

The  .\meritan  .-elf-hardenini:  steel  shows  a  briijhter  -p. irk 
-tream  and  a  -till  britihter  explosion  than  the  mushet  sttel. 
and  tan  be  tlistinu'ui-hed  from  hi.uh  -peetl  steel  by  the  leiiiztli 
of  the  -park  -tream  and  the  different  e  in  the  tolor  and  size  ol 
the  -jiark  or  e\plo-ion  at  the  end  of  the  -tream. 

The  molybdenum  -elf-hanleniim  -teel,  a  Ljreat  deal  of  whiil' 
wa-  placed  on  the  market  just  |»reviou-  to  the  advent  of  hii;li 
-peetl  -teel.  show-  a  -|iark  much  briuhtt-r  than  hit^h  -|)it'<l 
-teel  but  of  a  tharattir  petuliar  to  it-elf  not  haviiiL'  ll'f 
brighter  -t  intillatinu  -park  of  larbou  -teel.  but  ending  in  ;i 
lonu'  -trinyy,  tomet-like  explo.-ion  at  the  end  of  the  sp.irk 
-tream.        ■•  ■■•,"-;;-.;-;--'.^'-^-':?\    ■>".■••       ■...■■.      •:-■•:■-    :  '  ■;'  >-;•.- 

There  are  st-veral  tirades  of  self-liardeniim  steels  made  ^"'' 
wotnl  tuttinii.  nail  tlie-,  itt .  These  all  -how  a  lighter  s|i  "k. 
beinu'  low  in  ihromium  and  tun,i^>ten.  'Then  follows  li> 
iltaible  special  or  tiiu'.-hini:  steel,  which  -hows  a  consider.  '1.- 
briiihter  spark  and  a  lighter  red  stream.  There  are  .some  "• 
.mil  two  jier  tent  tungsten  steels  for  tools  on  the  market. 

.\n\'  t\pe  of  simple  -teel.  such  a-  t<x)l  steel  or  any  ordii  0 
-oft  steel  of  whatever  character  or  shape,  as  well  as  ni>  '^i'' 
steel,  can  easily  be  recoynized  by  a  hritjht  spark  strearn  '"^ 
brilliant  scintillatinii  -park  explo-ion. 
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SQUARING  THE  FRAMES  OF  FRENCH  LOCOMOTIVES 
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Special  Cages  Aid  in  Squaring  the  Locomotive  Frames 
and    Lining   the    Driving   Box    Shoes    and    Wedges 


;.■:'::._<■■■:;::       ■'■-■  ^.     '■'.  .    --J  ,    ^.-J    l''''^'^  ^'   '   '.■' '^  BY    MAJOR    C. 

•.    '   '    ■'  Formerly  Gtn.  Supt.,  19th 

IN  Overhaul inji  French  l(K«Jiii()tivi'>  at  Xevers  shop,  France. 
;t  \va>  lustoniary  to  remove  the  boilers  and  cylintlers  from 

;hc  frames  and,  after  stripj^ing  off  all  braces,  lugs,  shoes, 
ft.  .  to  give  the    frames    a    thorough  cleaning  and  careful 
in.«pecti(-n   for  defects.     A  view  of  a  pair  of  cylinders  and 
fr.mies  just  unwheeled  is  shown  in  Fig.   1.     Fretjuently  the 
fr.iHies  were  sent  to  the  smith  shop  for  rejjairs,  and  in  their 
rea])plication  or  in  the  application  of  new  ones,  the  s(|uaring 
ijage,  Fig.  2,  was  used.      The  j)urpose  of  this  gage  was  to  . 
as>ist   in   .Mjuaring  the   frames   with   the  cylinders  and    with    ■ 
«ich  other,  and  to  check  for  frame  distortions. 

It  may  he  explained  that  frames  on  the  smaller  French 
lixomotives  are  of  the  slab  type  about  I'j  in.  thiik  and 
the  driving  bo.\  shoes  are  bolted  to  the  frame  jaws  l»y  a 
suitable  number  of  taper  bolts  as  indicated  in  Fig.  .>.  The 
driving  box  wedges  are  provided  with  tongues  which  tit  into 


Fig.    1.      French    Locomotive    Cylinders    and    Frames    Just    After 

Being    Unwheeled 

[  corre>|)(  nding  grooves  in  tlu-  female  .-hoe>,  the  latter  also 
I'cing  b(.lted  tirmly  to  the  frame  jaw>.  The  aliovc  arrange- 
ment of  the  shoe  and  wedge  also  is  -liown  in  Fig.  .v 

When   a   locomotive    was    ready    to    lie     rcasseml)led,   the 

frames  were  bolted  to  the  c\  Under-  and  tlir  liraces  bolted  up. 

I  he  tylindirs  and   frami'>  wen-  adju.-tid  by  means  of  jacks 

until  level,  as  indicated  l)\   the   >pirit  level.     .\  string  passed 

from  the  center  of  the  cylinder  to  the  rear  of  the  frame  was 

djusted  until  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  center  line 

<  f  the   cylinder,  and  any  offset  in  the  frame  could  i»e  detected 

ly  measuring  the  distance  between  the  frame  and  the  string. 

If  there  was  a  slight  offset  at  the  rear,  due  to  a  bend  in  the 

irame.  the  frame  was  left  alone  and  bent  back  into  ])osition 

•  fter  putting  tin-  boiler  in  place.     Reference  to  Fig.  4  show> 

^  IcKks  of  wood  placed  midwa\    in  the  jaws,  which  acted  a> 

rest  for  the  S(|uaring  gage  (Fig.  2).      The  latter  was  placed 

'Q  that  the  gage  ami  could  swing  on  the  outside,  the  gage 

'earn  extending  through  the  frame  from  jaw  to  jaw.     The 

leeve  shown  was  slipped  on  over  the  gage  beam  and  held 

n  place  by  a  set  screw.     With  the  sleeve  held  against  the 
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frame  jaw,  the  gage  could  not  slide  back  in  adju>ting  the  set 
screw. 

To  square  the  frames  the  set  screw  was  adjusted  until, 
with  the  gage  arm  swinging,  the  end  of  the  screw  just 
touched  the  string.  After  being  adjusted  for  the  back  jaw. 
the  gage  was  moved  to  the  main  or  front  jaw  w  ithout  chang- 
ing the  screw.  The  gage  arm  was  >wung.  and  if  the  screw 
touched  the  >tring  no  adjustment  of  the  frames  at  that  point 


Qage.'Squaring  Locomofit'e  Frames. 
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,.    ;      '    iFig-  2|     Gages  Used   in   Lining  and  Squaring   Frames    --■■..- 

was  necessan.      If.  however,  the  screw  did  not  touch  the 

»tring  it  was  nece>.-«ary  to  move  the  frame  one  way  or  the 
other  or  to  >hift  the  cylinder  by  means  of  jacks.  Occasion- 
ally, with  new  cylinders  it  wa>  necessar>'  to  remove  them 
and  have  a  little  planed  off. 

.\fter  using  the  gage  on  one  >ide  of  the  frame  it  was 
applied  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  manner  as  docribed 
above.  The  frames  were  adjusted  until,  without  changing 
tin   -crew  adju.^tment.  it>  point  ju>t  touched  the  string  when 
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.;.-■:..        Fig.    3.      Shoe   and    Wedge    Arrangement     .  "■...';. 

tile  gage  was  xised  on  either  side  of  the  frame?  or  at 
any  jiair  of  jaws.  With  this  conditi<»n  fulfilled,  the  frames 
were  considered  .-cjuare.  The  spirit  level  was  again  tried,  to 
l»e  sure  that  the  cylinders  as  well  as  the  frame-  wtre  level 
and  had  not  shifted.  - 

Driving  Box  Shoes       '  .:'-^: -..,i  ■';',. ' 
Before  bolting  on  a  driving  box  it  was  nocessan   to  liav^ 
the  correct  distajice  Iniween  the  wedge  and  the  ^hix.     This 
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distance  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  rectangular  gage,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  2.  The  gage  shown  was  used  for  the  4,000 
class  locomotives  and  other  gages  of  a  similar  type  were 
provided  for  the  other  classes.  When  the  wedge  had  been 
fitted  to  the  female  shoe,  the  rectangular  gage  was  placed 
against  the  wedge  and  a  distance  of  40  mm.  equal  to  the 
shoe  width  measured  in  excess  of  the  290  mm.,  representing 
the  driving  box  width.  This  indicated  the  proper  position 
in  which  to  bolt  the  shoe. 

When  the  shoes  had  been  bolted  to  the  frame,  the  straight 
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Fig.  4.     Plan  and  Elevation  of  French  Locomotive  Frames  Showing 
Application    of    Squaring    Gage 

edge,  as  shown  at  the  left  in  Fig.  4,  was  placed  so  that  it 
fitted  over  the  shoes  and  checked  the  distance  between  frames. 
Three  trams  were  used  to  obtain  the  correct  distance  between 
the  jaws;  back  to  intermediate;  intermediate  to  main  and 
main  to  front.  With  the  frames  carefully  squared  by  the 
above  method  and  the  shoes  and  wedges  lined  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  wheeling  the  locomotives  and  applying  the  rods. 


CARE  [AND  USE  OF  PNEUMATIC  TOOLS 

BY    H.    S.    COVEY 

There  are  four  indispensable  things  required  in  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  air  tool,  and  these  are  dry  air,  volume, 
uniform  pressure  and  lubrication.  Dry  air  may  be  had  by 
piping  the  receiving  tank  in  the  following  manner :  The  tank 
should  be  large,  set  in  a  vertical  position  and  provided  with 
a  draincock  at  the  outside  near  the  bottom.  The  large  shop 
pipe  should  enter  the  tank  from  the  outside  at  a  point  12  in. 
from  the  bottom.  When  the  air  reaches  the  tank  from  the 
compressor  it  is  exceedingly  hot  and  has  a  pressure  of  seven 
to  eight  atmospheres;  being  hot,  it  immediately  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  tank,  as  doe>  each  succeeding  pulsation.  The  air 
being  tapped  in  the  tank,  it  must  remain  there  until  suffi- 
ciently cooled.  As  condensation  starts  at  once,  the  water  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  As  the  air  cools  and  drains,  it 
moves  downward  until  it  finally  reaches  the  mouth  of  the 
shop  pipe  and  moves  on  its  journey  to  the  air  tool  in  good 
working  condition. 

Volume  and  Pressure. — To  maintain  adequate  volume  and 
uniform  pressure,  the  shop  mains  should  be  large,  as  they  are 
the  trunk  lines  which  carry  the  air  to  the  most  distant  point 
of  the  system;  they  should  have  a  gradual  rise  until  when 
they  reach  the  most  distant  point  they  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  receiving  tank.  All  branch  lines  which  cross  the 
path  of  the  main  trunk  line,  from  which  they  draw  their 
supply,  should  alvva\  s  pass  above  and  take  their  air  from  the 
top  of  the  main  pipe.  If  there  is  any  water  still  in  the  mains, 
it  is  at  the  bottom  working  its  way  back  to  the  supply  tank. 

Compressed  air  is  saturated  with  oil  from  the  compressor 
and  is  never  quite  eliminated  at  the  receiving  tank  where  the 
first  cooling  of  the  air  takes  place,  as  previously  mentioned. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  oil,  therefore,  passes  on 
through  the  shop  mains  and  branches  to  the  drop  pipes,  at 

•From  an  address  by  H.  S.  Covey  before  The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  author  is   secretary   of  the  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool   Co. 


which  point  the  hose  line  is  attached,  leading  directly  to  the 
air  tool. 

The  oil  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  rubber  inimer  tube 
of  the  hose,  causing  it  to  disintegrate,  particles  of  which  be- 
come detached  and  enter  the  air  tool,  where  they  lodge  in  the 
valves  and  air  ports  of  the  hammer,  causing  serious  trouble 
and  inefficiency. 

Oil  and  Water  Separator. — Inventive  minds  working  on 
this  problem  have  recently  discovered  a  simple  device  which 
we  believe  to  be  a  solution  of  the  trouble.  This  is  an  oil  and 
water  separator  that  may  be  made  in  your  own  shop  at  a 
nominal  cost.  It  consists  of  a  3-ft.  section  of  S-in.  iron  pipe 
capped  at  top  and  bottom,  and  is  attached  to  the  branch  air 
pipe  lines  which  feed  the  drop  pipes  and  hose  lines.  The 
branch  pipe  enters  the  separator  at  the  top  through  one  side 
of  the  cap  and  runs  down  the  inner  side  of  the  separator  to 
a  point  three  inches  from  the  bottom  when  the  air  is  liberated, 
escaping  into  the  cylinder  and  returning  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  through  a  series  of  baffle  plates  which  are  attached 
at  regular  intervals  to  the  branch  pipe;  this  filters  the  air 
and  the  oil  clings  to  the  baffle  plates. 

The  air  leaves  the  separator  at  the  top,  entering  the  branch 
outlet  pipe  attached  to  the  cap  at  the  opposite  side  to  the 
inlet.  The  air  is  thus  freed  from  oil  and  such  water  as  may 
still  remain  in  the  system. 

The  separator  is  drained  of  its  accumulated  water  and  oil 
through  the  drain  cock  provided  at  the  bottom  cap  of  the 
separator.  Occasionally  the  lower  cap  of  the  separator  should 
be  removed  and  the  baffle  plates  cleaned  by  means  of  a  stream 
of  compressed  air  which  quickly  removes  the  oil  adhering  to 
them. 

Fittings. — The  selection  of  proper  fittings  that  will  offer 
the  least  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  air  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  large  pipe  lines  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  friction  in 
transmission  of  the  air  from  the  drop  lines  through  the  hose 
to  the  air  tool.  Air  valves  which  have  any  angle  turns  in  the 
air  passage  are  objectionable,  because  they  impede  the  direct 
travel  of  the  air  into  the  hose.  Hose  couplings,  like  the  valve, 
should  have  an  unobstructed  air  passage. 

Lubrication. — The  close  fit  of  all  working  parts  of  the 
air  tool  necessitates  frequent  lubrication,  particularly  in  the 
riveting  and  chipping  hammers.  The  oil  used  should  be  of 
good  quality  that  will  not  gum;  heavy  black  machine  oil 
should  never  be  used,  as  there  are  numerous  air  ports  in 
valve  blocks  and  cylinders  that  must  be  kept  open.  The 
tendency  of  the  heavj'  oil  is  to  clog  these  ports,  which  impedes 
the  proper  circulation  of  the  air  and  reduces  the  power  of 
the  tool. 

If  the  air  is  charged  with  water  it  washes  away  all  lubri- 
cant and  the  hammer  loses  its  efficiency,  refuses  to  work,  and 
the  delicate  parts  and  polished  surfaces  become  rusted.  The 
hammer  should  have  a  bath  every  night  in  coal  oil,  which 
soaks  up  the  worn-out  oil  of  the  day,  and  each  morning 
should  be  attached  to  the  hose  and  l)lown  out  thoroughly,  then 
fresh  oiled  and  put  in  service.  If  treated  in  this  fashion  it 
will  perform  like  a  new  tool. 


More  Equipment  Needed. — Industry  continues  to  be 
hampered  by  inefficient  transportation.  This  is  not  a  condition 
which  can  be  materially  aided  by  redistribution  of  cars,  but 
can  be  remedied  only  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  amount  of 
new  equipment  and  the  heavy  repairing  of  old.  Although 
a  number  of  railroads  are  now  in  the  market  for  rails,  car> 
and  locomotives,  the  buying  movement  has  not  yet  reached 
large  proportions.  Extensive  purchases  on  the  part  of  the 
roads  must  wait  the  making  of  adequate  financial  plans. 
Some  needs,  however,  such  as  the  requirements  of  the  repair 
shops,  are  so  urgent  that  buying  of  this  kind  cannot  long 
be  postponed. — National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 


How  Enloe  Straightened  Out  Westdale' 

The  S.  M.  p.  Thought  Berry  Was  "FaUing  Down."  A  Visit 
to  the  Terminal  Showed  Why   Engines  Were   Delayed 

BY  FRANK  EDWARDS 


THINGS  were  not  going  well  at  the  Westdale  round- 
house and  hadn't  been  for  more  than  a  year.  West- 
dale  was  the  most  important  terminal  on  the  Valley 
Division  of  the  Central  and  was  hard  to  handle  even  under 
ordinary  conditions.  With  the  unusually  heavy  business, 
which  had  kept  up  the  entire  year  following  the  war,  had 
come  a  dearth  of  competent  mechanics.  The  combination 
had  changed  the  division's  standing  from  one  of  the  best  on 
the  system  to  one  of  the  worst.     If  a  day  went  by  without  an 


Enloe  Delighted  in  Recounting  Some  of  the  Rush  Jobs  He  Did 

engine  failure,  two  would  occur  next  day  and  Roundhouse 
Foreman  Berry  was  in  despair. 

Charley  Berry  had  been  made  on  the  division  and  until 
recently  had  been  considered  a  coming  mechanical  depart- 
ment official.  He  was  just  in  his  prime,  was  well  liked  by 
all  the  men,  and  was  a  thorough  mechanic,  yet  the  engine 
failures  and  delays  were  increasing  monthly.  Master  Me- 
chanic Gridley  and  Mechanical  Superintendent  Enloe  were 
beginning  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  leaving  him  longer  in 
charge  of  the  Westdale  roundhouse.  Berry  had  tried  many 
times  to  make  them  see  that  he  was  handling  the  work 
to  the  best  advantage  and  that  all  his  trouble  was  due  to  the 
large  increase  in  business  with  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
force,  and  this  force  only  turning  out  about  half  the  work 
it  did  before  the  war. 

Enloe  had  made  his  reputation  as  foreman  at  Westdale 
and  ever  delighted  in  recounting  to  Gridley  and  Berry  some 
of  the  rush  jobs  he  did  when  he  was  running  Westdale, 
Gridley  had  first  made  good  on  about  the  same  kind  of  a  job 
on  another  division  and  both  were  inclined  to  feel  that  what 
they  could  do  in  the  good  old  days  Berry  could  do  now  if 
he  would  just  organize  his  force  right,  although  neither  of 
them  could  pick  any  definite  flaws  in  Berry's  methods. 

As  Enloe  was  leaving  his  office  on  day  to  go  to  lunch 
he  met  the  general  manager,  who  promptly  said,  "Enloe, 
I  just  came  in  on  numl)er  eight.  We  had  a  30  minute  de- 
lay at  Westdale  on  account  of  the  engine  being  late  and  then 
lost  40  minutes  from  there  in  with  the  regular  train.  They 
tried  three  engines  before  they  got  one  ready  and  it  wouldn't 
steam.    What  is  wrong  over  there,  anyway?" 

Enloe  replied,  "Things  haven't  been  going  right  over  there 

•Entered  in  the  Railivay  Mechanical  Engineer's  Prize   Story  Contest. 


for  some  time.  I  have  about  decided  that  Berry  isn't  heavy 
enough  for  the  job." 

"How  is  he  fixed  for  men?"  asked  the  general  manager. 

"Why,  he  has  more  men  than  I  ever  had,"  replied  Enloe, 
"Business  is  some  heavier  but  I  consider  that  he  is  well  fixed 
for  men.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  able  to  handle  them  right 
I'll  investigate  this  delay  to  number  eight  and  let  you  know 
what  I  find.  IV^e  about  made  up  my  mind  to  go  over  there 
and  stay  till  I  get  that  place  straightened  out  if  it  takes  a 
month." 

"That  might  be  a  good  idea,"  said  the  general  manager, 
"for  we  are  having  nearly  every  meat  train  delayed  there  for 
power  and  then  when  they  do  furnish  an  engine  it  is  usually 
late  and  frequently  loses  time  over  the  division." 

Other  matters  were  then  discussed  but  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  Enloe  was  not  able  to  get  his  mind  off  c(Hiditions 
at  Westdale  and  the  delay  to  number  eight.  He  knew  that 
Gridley  did  not  have  time  to  make  a  long  stay  over  there 
vet  he  was  convinced  that  either  himself  or  Gridlev  would 


"Hansen,  What  Took  You  So  Long  On  That  Rod   Brass" 

have  to  go  and  stay  for  a  while  in  order  to  get  Berr}-  lined 
up. 

Next  morning  when  Enloe  reached  his  office  he  found 
Gridley  waiting  for  him. 

"I  have  just  received  a  wire  from  Berry,"  said  Gridley, 
'"he  fell  off  of  number  ten's  engine  last  night  and  broke  his 
right  arm.  The  doctor  is  sending  him  to  the  hospital  this 
morning  and  claims  he  will  be  gone  three  or  four  weeks  at 
least.  I'll  go  over  on  number  nine  this  morning  and  get 
someone  broken  in  on  the  job." 

"Who  have  you  got  over  there  to  handle  the  work  when 
Berry  is  off?"  asked  Enloe. 

"Well,   we  haven't  anyone  just   now%"   replied   Gridley. 
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"You  know  Berry  wanted  our  permission  to  break  someone 
in  on  his  job  last  time  we  were  over  there  but  we  decided  it 
wasn't  necessary  and  we  didn't  want  him  to  take  a  man 
out  of  the  gang  just  then.  Lane  and  Smith  both  used  to 
be  able  to  handle  that  place  in  emergency  but  they  went  to 
the  navy  yard  and  never  returned.  This  is  going  to  delay 
all  the  work  we  had  planned  on  this  end  for  a  week  or  two 
unless  you  can  arrange  to  oversee  it  yourself.  Ill  probably 
be  over  there  a  week  or  more." 

"Now,  say,"  interrupted  Enloe.  'T  just  promised  the  gen- 
eral manager  the  other  day  that  you  would  start  that  work 
on  this  end  today  and  that  you  would  personally  see  it 
through.  I've  got  things  in  the  office  in  pretty  good  shape 
and  I'll  go  over  to  Westdale  myself  and  run  that  place  until 
Berry  gets  back  or  at  least  stay  till  I  get  someone  lined  up 
that  can  handle  it.  I  handled  it  once  and  I  have  been  want- 
ing a  chance  to  straighten  it  out  again.  I  know  most  of  the 
boys  down  there.  A  few  of  them  were  working  when  I  was 
running  the  place  and  I'll  ])ick  out  one  of  them  and  stay 
with  him  until  he  gets  .started." 

As  soon  as  number  nine  reached  Westdale  Enloe  hurried 
to  the  roundhouse  and  to  his  surpri.se  found  a  young  man 
named  Scott  in  charge.  On  questioning  Scott  he  learned 
that  Berry,  against  instructions,  had  had  the  foresight  to 
break  a  man  in  to  protect  his  place.  He  soon  decided  that 
Scott  appeared  to  be  entirely  comjietent. 

The  first  day  pas.^^ed  without  any  bad  luck  and  Enloe 
spent  most  of  his  time  looking  over  the  engines  in  the  house 
and  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  oldtimers  or  consulting 
with  Scott. 

When  Enloe  reached  the  roundhouse  next  morning  Scott 
hurried  to  explain  that  the  50.>  had  just  come  in  off  the 
Bailevville  branch  with  a  front  end  brass  that  had  to  be 
reduced.  "It  is  nine  o'clock  now  and  we  just  got  her  in 
the  house,"  said  Scott.  "She  is  due  to  go  back  at  ten  and 
the  chief  just  told  me  he  wouldn't  stand  for  any  setback 
this  morning  as  they  had  some  stock  to  pick  up  going  back. 
We  haven't  got  another  engine  here  we  can  use." 

"We  can  make  that  all  right,  Scott,"  returned  Enloe. 
"Let  Han.sen  have  the  job.  He  has  reduced  a  brass  like 
that  for  me  in  45  minutes  many  a  time.  I  saw  him  working 
on  the  816  down  there.  I'll  see  him  at  once  and  e.xplain 
what  we  want." 

Enloe  found  Hansen  and  said  to  him,  "Han.'ien,  the  503 
is  just  in  with  a  front  end  l>rass  cut  out.  I  wish  you  would 
start  on  it  right  away  and  do  your  best  on  it.  \\'e  want  to 
run  her  at  ten  o'clock.  You  have  done  the  same  kind  of  a 
job  for  me  many  a  time  in  45  minutes.  " 

"I'll  do  all  I  can,  Mr.   Enloe,"  replied  Han.sen. 

Enloe  felt  so  sure  that  Hansen  would  tinish  the  job  on 
time  that  he  dismissed  it  from  his  mind  and  went  over  to  the 
car  department  and  watched  the  work  for  a  while.  He  re- 
turned alxjut  11  o'clock  and  Scott  explained  that  he  had 
had  a  30  minute  delay  on  the  503  due  to  Hansen  not  finish- 
ing the  rod  brass  in  time.  When  he  finished  Enloe  ex- 
claimed, "Hansen  has  got  to  ex]>lain  to  me  what  took  so 
long  on  that  job.     There  is  no  excuse  for  it.'' 

Enloe  at  once  found  Hansen  and  ?)egan,  "Han.<en,  what 
took  you  so  long  on  that  brass?  I've  .seen  the  day  when  you 
could  have  done  that  job  in  30  minutes." 

"Mr.  Enloe,  "  replied  Hansen,  "I  am  just  as  fast  as  I  ever 
was  but  we  don't  work  like  we  used  to  work.  When  you  were 
here,  I  would  have  taken  that  brass  down,  reduced  it  with  a 
hammer  and  chisel  and  file,  hurried  over  to  the  shop  and 
cut  a  liner  myself  and  as  you  say  I  would  have  l>een  done 
in  about  30  minutes.  Nowadays  I  can't  reduce  a  brass  my- 
self for  you  have  agreed  with  the  shop  committee  that  it  is 
a  machine  job  so  I  had  to  take  it  to  the  machine  .shop  and 
wait  for  it  to  be  done  on  the  lathe.  He  had  a  rush  job  in 
the  chuck  and  that  delayed  me  2S  minutes.  Then  I  had 
to  hunt  up  a  boiler-maker  to  get  a  liner  cut  as  your  agree- 


ment with  the  boilermakers  won't  permit  me  to  cut  a  liner. 
It  took  me  ten  minutes  to  find  him  and  get  the  liner  cut.  I 
hope  that  makes  it  plain  to  you  why  I  did  not  finish  the  job 
as  soon  as  you  expected." 

"It  does,"  said  Enloe  as  he  walked  away. 

This  incident  gave  Enloe  enough  to  think  alxjut  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  he  began  partially  to  understand  wi^v 
Berry  was  not  able  to  turn  out  the  work  as  he  used  to.  In 
the  afternoon  when  Scott  found  a  moment's  leisure  he  said 
to  Enloe,  "Mr.  Enloe  the  822  will  be  in  on  number  sev  n 
tomorrow  morning  and  we  have  got  to  change  her  tirt>. 
She  lays  here  20  hours  and  I'll  try  to  change  them  durin" 
her  layover  as  we  haven't  got  an  extra  engine  just  now.  Sle 
is  due  to  go  back  on  number  eight  at  five  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing but  if  we  don't  finish  her  we  can  double  number  elevens 
engine  back." 

"There  is  no  reason  why  you  can't  get  the  tires  changed 
and  get  her  out  in  her  turn,"  replied  Enloe.     "I  have  seen 


He  Found  Carlson  and  His  Helper  Sitting  On  Their  Tool   Boxes 

Carlson  change  tires  on  that  class  engine  more  than  once 
and  have  her  ready  to  go  in  12  hours.  Better  put  him  on 
the  job  and  let  him  stay  till  he  finishes  it." 

"I'll  arrange  to  do  that,"  said  Scott. 

Enloe  was  on  hand  early  next  morning  determined  to  see 
that  there  was  no  delay  in  starting  on  the  tires.  He  made  it 
j)lain  to  the  hostlers  that  he  wanted  the  822  hurried  in  the 
house  but  it  was  after  ten  o'clock  before  they  could  get  the 
l>ig  Pacific  type  engine  across  the  pit  and  in  the  house. 
Enloe  and  Scott  both  explained  to  Carlson  that  they  ex- 
pected him  to  change  the  tires  on  her  and  get  her  ready  for 
numljer  eight  in  the  morning. 

Carlson  merely  said,  "I'll  do  all  I  can." 

When  Enloe  started  for  lunch  just  before  noon  Carlson 
had  all  the  rods  off  and  was  ready  to  jack  her  up.  When 
he  returned  al)out  one  o'clock  he  found  Carlson  and  his 
helper  sitting  on  their  tool  box  watching  four  laborers  jack- 
ing up  the  engine.  These  men  were  working  half-heartedly 
and  it  took  but  a  glance  to  see  that  they  were  inexperienced, 
thoughtless  and  making  about  one  fourth  the  progress  that 
two  good  energetic  men  could  make.  On  seeing  Enloe  Carl- 
son got  up  and  remarked: 

"We  are  all  ready  to  go,  Mr.  Enloe,  as  soon  as  the  boys 
get  her  jacked  up.     I've  got  ever}'thing  ready." 

"Those  fellows  aren't  making  any  headway,"  replied 
Enloe.  "Why  aren't  you  and  your  hel|xT  working  with 
them?  I've  seen  you  and  one  helper  jack  up  an  engine 
like  that  in  half  the  time  they  are  doing  it." 
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"We  can't  do  it,  ^Ir.  Enloe,"  returned  Carlson.  '*You 
see  our  shop  agreement  says  that  the  mechanics  and  helpers 
will  be  relieved  of  all  heavy  jacking  when  there  is  a  labor 
gang  working.  Scott  can't  spare  any  more  of  them  just 
now." 

Enloe  saw  green  for  a  moment,  then  turned  and  walked 
away  thinking  of  the  many  times  he  had  seen  Carlson  in 
action  on  just  such  a  job  and  how  impatient  the  same  man 
used  to  l:)ecome  when  someone  did  not  appear  to  l)e  working 
fast  enough  and  how  he  seemed  to  brush  every  obstacle  aside 
in  his  efforts  to  get  a  jol)  done  on  time. 

At  four  o'clock,  which  was  the  quitting  time  for  the  day 
shift,  Carlson  had  one  tire  off  and  was  heating  another. 
Enloe  had  expected  him  to  have  all  six  tires  off  by  four. 

Scott  was  well  aware  that  Enloe  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
time  Carlson  was  making  on  the  tires  and  for  that  reason 
hesitated  about  explaining  that  owing  to  the  agreement  he 
could  not  hold  Carlson  overtime  on  the  job.  Finally  just 
at  four  o'clock  he  found  Enloe  and  explained  the  situation 
to  him. 

"Mr.  Enloe,  we  can't  work  Carlson  overtime  on  that  job 
as  he  has  already  had  more  than  his  share  this  week  and  the 
ccanmittee  has  notified  me  that  it  is  James'  time  to  work.  I 
tried  to  explain  to  them  that  Carlson  was  the  l)est  man  on 
tires  and  that  we  just  had  to  have  the  engine  for  number 
eight  but  they  took  the  position  that  it  wasn't  the  machinist's 
fault  and  the  company  didn't  have  another  engine  here  to 
protect  their  train  and  that  the  agreement  was  made  to  live 
up  to." 

"What  kind  of  a  man  is  James?"  inquired  Enloe.  "I 
don't  know  him." 

"He  is  all  right,''  replied  Scott,  "on  some  kinds  of  work 
and  can  set  tires  but  he  won't  make  half  the  time  that  Carl- 
son would  make  but  we  will  have  to  use  him  or  let  the  job 
wait. 

"Go  ahead  and  use  him,"  said  Enloe.  "I  can  see  now  that 
you  won't  get  her  finished  in  time  for  number  eight  but  you 
can  double  number  eleven's  engine  back  as  you  suggested. 
I  believe  I'll  go  on  down  to  the  hotel.  You  seem  to  l)e  doing 
all  I  could  expect  of  you,  on  this  job,  and  I'll  go  in  on 
number  eight  in  the  morning." 

Enloe  sat  late  in  his  room  that  night.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  many  new  problems  that  confronted  the  present  dav 
roundhouse  foreman  and  at  last  he  could  understand  why 
hardworking  Berry — hardworking  with  head  as  well  as 
muscle — was  unable  to  get  the  work  done  that  lie  himself 
used  to  get  done  with  the  same  size  gang.  He  thought  of 
the  many  times  Berr}'  had  tried  to  explain  all  this  to  him  and 
how  he  had  refused  to  l>elieve.  He  also  came  to  understand 
why  the  engines'  failures  on  his  district  were  more  numerous 
than  on  any  other  district  of  the  system  and  that  his  suc- 
cess in  holding  his  payroll  down  had  cost  him  the  high  stand- 
ing of  his  district.  It  was  plain  to  him  at  last  that  labor 
conditions  had  changed  greatly  since  he  was  a  roundhouse 
foreman. 

Next  morning  the  engine  for  numl)er  eight  was  .i5  min- 
utes late.  James  didn't  get  the  tires  finished  in  time  and 
number  eleven's  engine  reached  We.stdale  with  a  broken 
spring  hanger.  The  night  foreman  had  no  other  engine  so 
had  to  make  repairs  and  this  caused  the  delay.  As  usual. 
Scott  sent  a  .statement  to  Enloe  and  Gridley  explaining  the 
delay  and  in  this  case  Enloe  did  not  close  it  out  by  saying 
the  delay  was  evidently  due  to  the  poor  judgment  of  the 
foreman. 

It  will  probably  never  l)e  known  just  what  explanation 
Enloe  made  to  the  general  manager  but,  before  Berry  re- 
turned from  the  hospital  the  force  at  Westdale  and  also  at 
the  other  roundhouses  on  Enloe's-  district  had  been  increased 
25  per  cent.  Three  months  later  the  Valley  Division  had 
again  become  the  best  division  on  the  road,  all  due  to  Enloe 
lining  up  Westdale. 


INFLAMMABLE  AND  EXPLOSIVE  LIQUIDS 
IN  SHOPS* 

Railroad  shops,  especially  large  ones,  are  usually  closely 
grouped  for  economy  in  operation,  and  often  the  congestion 
is  such,  that  it  renders  a  large  proportion  of  the  property 
subject  to  loss  from  one  fire.  Many  shop  properties  have 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  without  much  thought  as 
to  segregation  of  hazardous  processes.  This  risk  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  locomotives  move  in  and  about  the  shops, 
thus  making  a  spark  hazard.  Extreme  care  should  be  ap- 
plied to  safeguarding  the  hazards,  esf)ecially  in  the  use  of  in- 
flammable or  explosive  materials;  otherwise  quick  spread  of 
fire  and  heavy  losses  are  not  improbable. 

The  inflammable  liquids  used  in  railroad  shops  are  gaso- 
line, benzine,  paint  and  varnish,  oils,  wood  alcohol,  paint  and 
varnish  remover  and  lacquers. 

Gasoline 

\\'here  the  main  stock  of  gasoline  or  benzine  exceeds  50 
gal.,  it  should  be  stored  in  underground  metal  tanks  installed 
in  accordance  with  approved  regulations.  Where  the  main 
supply  does  not  exceed  50  gal.,  a  steel  drum  of  50-gal.  ca- 
pacity with  a  metal  faucet  is  a  satisfactory  storage  container. 
This  drum  can  be  kept  in  a  small,  well  detached  metal  en- 
closure that  is  kept  locked  and  is  conspicuously  marked 
"Keep  Lights  and  Fires  Away."'  Where  not  over  five  gallons 
constitute  the  main  supply,  an  approved  safety  can  may  be 
used.  This  can  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  For  trans- 
ferring gasoline  from  the  storage  tank  or  drum  to  the  point 
at  which  it  is  to  be  used,  only  approved  safety  cans  should 
]ye  used.  These  safet}'  cans  preferably  should  not  exceed 
one  gallon  in  capacity,  and  should  be  smaller  if  a  smaller 
amount  than  one  gallon  is  sufficient  for  a  day's  supply  at 
any  point. 

In  cleaning  triple  valves,  same  shops  use  gasoline  while 
others  use  kerosene  with  apparently  satisfactory'  results. 
Where  gasoline  is  used  it  should  preferably  be  placed  in  sub- 
stantially constructed  galvanized  iron  cans  of  as  small  size 
as  practicable  for  the  purpose.  These  cans  should  be  mounted 
on  the  work  tables,  so  that  their  tops  are  almost  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  table,  and  should  have  a  drain  valve  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  bottom.  Cans  should  be  provided 
with  hinged  covers  which  normally  will  be  shut  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  the  gasoline.  Gasoline  remaining  in  these  cans 
should  be  removed  through  the  draining  valve  at  the  close 
of  each  day.  This  cleaning  work  should  be  conducted  at  a 
point  remote  from  open  fires,  lights  or  flame,  and  only  ap- 
proved electric  light  fixtures  should  be  permitted. 

In  cleaning  electric  generator  and  motor  parts  with  gaso- 
line, similar  precautions  should  be  taken  as  in  cleaning 
triple  valves,  except  that  more  gasoline  and  larger  cans  must 
he  used  in  the  latter  process  owing  to  the  size  of  the  parts 
handled.  The  form  of  can  should  l)e  of  such  proportions  as 
not  to  be  upset  easily,  as  they  are  usually  handled  on  the 
floor.  They  should  be  provided  with  hinged  covers  and  with 
substantial  handles,  and  the  liquid  contents  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  cans  and  stored  outside  the  building  at  the 
close  of  each  working  day. 

Gasoline  is  sometimes  required  for  removing  grease  and 
oil  from  upholster}-  and  furniture.  The  gasoline  for  this 
jiurpose  should  not  be  kept  in  or  around  the  shops  in  glass 
i)ottles  or  in  open  cans  or  buckets;  but  in  a  small  standard 
safety  can.  When  using  gasoline  for  dry  cleaning,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  material  to  be  cleaned  be  taken  out 
doors  when  practicable.  In  cleaning  cloth  surfaces  with 
gasoline,  the  mere  friction  of  the  cloth  saturated  with  gaso- 
line upon  another  surface  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  produce 

*From  the  report  of  a  committee  nrestnted  at  the  sixth  annual  meetinn 
of  the  Railway  Fire  Prevention  .'\ssociatJon,  held  at  ChicaRO,  November 
18-20.    1919. 
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static  electric  sparks,  which  may  ignite  the  vapor.  Fires 
sometimes  thus  occur  in  dry  cleaning  processes,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution  in  avoiding  the  proximity  of  open  lights  or 
fires. 

Gasoline  is  used  in  small  blow  torches  or  plumbers  torches 
for  soldering  in  electrical  repair  shops  and  also  for  burning 
off  paint.  In  some  shops  kerosene  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  naturally  involves  a  much  less  fire  hazard.  Where 
gasoline  torches  are  used  they  should  be  kept  in  a  fire  proof 
cabinet,  preferably  located  outside,  when  not  in  use.  They 
should  be  filled  from  a  standard  safety  can,  and  this  filling 
preferably  should  be  done  out  of  doors.  The  torches  should 
be  inspected  frequently  to  insure  that  they  are  in  good  me- 
chanical condition.  Fires  are  frequently  caused  by  work- 
men going  away  and  leaving  burning  gasoline  torches.  The 
torch  may  be  upset  or  moved  so  that  the  flame  comes  in  con- 
tact with  some  combustible  material. 

It  is  of  course  important  in  using  gasoline  or  kerosene 
torches  for  burning  off  paint,  that  they  are  not  used  at  any 
place  where  varnish  removing  compounds  are  employed.  In 
some  shops  large  gasoline  pressure  tanks  are  used  inside  main 
buildings,  and  the  gas  produced  is  used  in  connection  with 
blow  torches  for  paint  removing.  Such  practice  is  very  haz- 
ardous and  should  not  Ije  permitted.  These  tanks  should 
be  in  an  underground  pit,  well  detached  from  buildings,  and 
an  approved  system  of  piping  and  connections  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

Where  tire  removing  is  done  with  the  use  of  gasoline  fuel, 
the  process  should  be  conducted  out  of  doors,  and  at  a  safe 
distance  from  buildings.  Fuel  oil  and  kerosene  are  both 
successfully  used  for  this  purpose  at  some  points,  and  are 
safer  than  gasolines. 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Paints  and  varnishes  used  in  railroad  shops  are  not  gen- 
erally highly  inflammable,  but  are  combustible,  and  are 
usually  kept  in  quantit}-.  They  should  be  stored  if  prac- 
ticable in  a  separate  building  of  fire  resistive  construction, 
located  a  sufficient  distance  from  other  shop  buildings  to 
eliminate  the  danger  of  exposure.  Paints  and  varnishes 
should  be  stored  in  sheet  iron  drums  provided  with  valves 
for  drawing  off  the  liquid.  Metal  pans  or  troughs  should  be 
placed  under  the  valves  to  catch  any  drips.  Standard  metal 
waste  cans  with  self  closing  lids,  should  be  provided  for  the 
reception  of  waste,  or  cloth  contaminated  with  paint,  oil  or 
varnish.  This  material  should  be  removed  from  the  cans  at 
the  close  of  each  day,  and  burned  or  otherwise  safely  dis- 
posed of. 

In  case  any  paint,  oil  or  varnish  is  spilled,  it  should  not 
be  absorbed  by  sawdust,  or  similar  material;  sand  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  paint  storehouse  preferably  should  be  of  brick,  or  con- 
crete construction.  It  is  recommended  that  wire  glass  set  in 
metal  frames  be  used  for  window  openings,  and  approved 
metal  covered  fire  doors  for  door  openings.  At  the  openings 
between  various  sections,  small  two-inch  concrete  sills  should 
be  provided.  The  building  should  be  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity-,  wired  in  conduit,  with  vapor  proof 
globes,  arid  switches  installed  outside  of  the  building. 

Where  practicable  the  oil  storage  should  be  a  separate 
building  from  the  paint  and  varnish  storage.  When  housed 
in  the  same  building  a  distinct  sub-division  should  be  pro- 
vided between  the  two  occupancies  by  a  standard  brick  fire 
wall,  with  door  openings  protected  by  a  standard  fire  door 
on  each  side  of  the  opening.  Oil  houses  should  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  rooms;  the  waste  room,  and  the  main  oil 
dispensing  room.  Sometimes  a  third  room  is  necessary  for 
filled  barrels,  where  no  basement  is  provided.  The  con- 
struction, lighting  and  heating  of  the  oil  house  should  be 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  paint  and  varnish  stor- 
age. 


The  most  common  form  of  fire  protection  for  paint,  var- 
nish and  oil  houses,  is  the  steam  fire  extinguishing  line,  by 
which  steam  is  introduced  into  the  building.  These  lines 
are  controlled  by  manually  operated  valves  located  on  the 
outside  of  the  building.  The  effectiveness  of  this  method  of 
fire  extinguishment  is  dependent  on  the  complete  confine- 
ment of  the  steam.  In  order  to  prevent  its  escape,  all  window 
openings  should  be  equipped  with  wired  glass  in  metal  frames, 
the  windows  to  be  counterbalanced  to  close  with  the  melt- 
ing of  fusible  links.  If  there  are  ventilators  in  the  roof 
they  should  also  be  equipped  with  shutters  with  fusible  links. 
Chemical  fire  extinguishers,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  sand 
pails  should  be  provided.  On  the  outside  of  the  building 
a  sign  should  be  posted  reading,  "Keep  Lights  and  Fires 
Away." 

Empty  and  filled  oil  barrels  or  drums  should  be  stored  at 
as  safe  a  distance  as  practicable  from  the  oil  house,  and  as 
an  added  precaution,  protected  from  sparks  by  a  noncom- 
bustible  shelter.  All  empty  barrels  or  drums  should  be  tightly 
closed. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Remover 

Paint  and  varnish  removing  compound  is  usually  a  highly 
inflammable  liquid  containing  acetone,  benzol,  etc.  It  is 
commonly  shipped  to  the  shops  in  wooden  barrels,  which  are 
stored  outdoors  until  used.  These  barrels  are  not  always  in 
good  condition  when  received,  hence  they  should  be  inspected 
when  received  to  see  that  leakage  and  fire  risks  do  not  oc- 
cur. When  paint  and  varnish  remover  are  being  applied 
to  cars,  these  cars  should  be  outside  of  and  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  any  building.  During  this  process  no  fires, 
lights,  blow  torches,  etc.,  should  be  brought  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  car. 

In  removing  paint  and  varnish  from  small  pieces,  it  is  at 
times  necessary  to  work  indoors.  A  small  detached  building 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  This  building,  if  not  of  fire 
resistive  construction,  should  have  all  combustible  parts  cov- 
ered with  sheet  iron.  When  dipping  tanks  are  used  for  the  var- 
nish remover,  these  tanks  should  be  kept  covered  except  when 
objects  are  being  placed  in  or  removed  from  the  tank.  Not 
more  than  one  barrel  of  the  varnish  remover  should  be  kept  in 
the  building  or  compartment  in  which  varnish  removing  work 
is  done.  Care  must  be  taken  that  any  liquid  which  has 
spilled  or  leaked  is  at  once  removed.  The  building  should 
be  well  ventilated,  and  if  lighted  artificially,  vapor  proof 
electric  lights  with  wiring  in  metal  or  other  conduits  must 
be  used. 

Metal  Lacquers  and  Enamels 

Lacquers  and  enamels  for  metals  consist  essentially  of 
nitro-cellulose  in  amyl  acetate  solution,  with  or  without  other 
ingredients.  Lacquers  and  enamels  are  commonly  shipped 
by  the  manufacturers  to  the  consumer  in  boxed  cans  of  not 
over  five  gallons  capacity.  They  are  commonly  kept  in  these 
shipping  containers  until  used.  Lacquers  and  enamels  are 
usually  applied  either  by  dipping  or  spraying.  When  ap- 
plied by  dipping,  the  dip  tanks  should  have  approved  covers, 
and  these  covers  should  be  kept  closed  except  when  articles 
are  being  dipped  or  removed. 

Where  lacquers  or  enamels  are  applied  by  spraying,  the 
work  should  be  done  where  there  is  good  ventilation.  Ven- 
tilators, work  tables,  or  other  objects  which  are  in  the  path 
of  the  spray,  gradually  acquire  a  coating  of  non-volatile 
residues  from  the  lacquers.  This  residue  consists,  in  large 
part,  of  dry  nitro-cellulose  mixed  with  gums,  pigments,  etc. 
This  mixture  is  extremely  inflammable,  and  if  ignited  in  any 
quantity  will  make  a  very  hot  fire  and  one  difficult  to  ex- 
tinguish. These  solid  residues  should  not  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate, but  should  be  scraped  up,  removed,  and  burned 
at  frequent  intervals.  Drip  boards  should  be  of  non-com- 
bustible material. 


The  Hump  Method  for  Heat  Treating  Tools 


The  Critical  Point   of  the  Steel  Being  Treated  Is 
Used  to  Determine  the  Proper  Time  for  Quenching 


ONE  of  the  latest  developments  in  heat  treatment  is  the 
so-called  hump  method  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  method  makes  use  of  a  recording  pyrometer  to  determine 
when  the  steel  being  heated  reaches  the  critical  temperature, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  an  offset  or  hump  occurs 
in  the  heating  curve  at  the  transformation  point.  Heat  treat- 
ing by  the  hump  method  has  been  applied  successfully  to  the 
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Fig.  1.     Furnace  Arranged  for  Heat  Treating  by  the  Hump  Method 

treatment  of  gears,  taps,  drills,  punches,  dies  and  other  types 
of  tools. 

The  usual  practice  when  using  this  method  is  to  heat  the 
parts  in  an  electric  furnace  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
tool  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  small  wire  from  the  tool  sup- 
port in  such  a  manner  that  it  rests  upon  or  is  in  close  prox- 
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Fig.  2.     Electric  Circuit  Connections  for  Controlling  Rate  of  Heating 

imity  to  the  base  metal  thermocouple.  The  top  and  bottom 
of  the  furnace  are  made  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  any 
amount  of  fresh  air  to  enter,  so  that  the  atmosphere  is  prac- 
tically neutral  at  all  times.  In  applying  the  methods  to  pro- 
duction work,  the  parts  to  be  treated  are  placed  upon  suitable 
holders,  and  these  are  placed  into  the  furnace,  so  that  the 
work  surrounds  the  thermocouple. 

A  rheostat  is  connected  in  series  with  the  furnace  winding, 


as  in  Fig.  2,  by  means  of  which  the  rate  of  heating  of  the 
furnace  may  be  changed  at  will. 

The  thermocouple  is  connected  to  a  curve  drawing  poten- 
tiometer recorder  which  gives  a  graphic  record  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hot  junction  of  the  thermocouple,  but  not  the 
temperature  of  the  work,  at  all  times.  The  potenticaneter 
recorder  provides  the  maximum  sensitiveness,  and  therefore 
enables  the  operator  to  note  quickly  a  sudden  change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  junction  of  the  thermocouple.  A 
sample  curve,  showing  the  record  of  the  temperature  at  all 
times  while  hardening  a  blanking  die,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Before  the  work  is  placed  in  the  furnace  the  temperature  of 
the  latter  is  brought  up  to  about  1.400  deg.  F.,  as  indicated 
by  the  thermocouple  and  as  shown  at  point  A  on  the  tempera- 
ture curve.  The  tool  is  then  suspended  in  the  furnace,  the 
cover  replaced  and  the  control  switch  opened.  Thus  the 
energ}-  input  to  the  furnace  ceases  and  the  tool  is  allowed  to 
slowly  reach  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  or  nearly  so.  In 
the  meantime  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  walls  will  drop, 
as  shown  by  the  upper  dotted  curve.  The  thermocouple  tem- 
perature drops  rather  suddenly  when  the  cold  tool  is  placed 
upon  it,  but  soon  regains  some  of  its  heat  as  the  tool  begins 
to  rise  in  temperature.  The  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the 
tool  is  shown  by  the  lower  dotted  cur\'e.  When  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  has  elapsed   all  these  bodies  have   reached 
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Fig.  3.     Curve  Showing  Temperature  Changes   In   the  Furnace   and 

in  the  Toot 

approximately  the  same  temperature,  as  shown  at  point  B  on 
the  curve. 

This  means  that  all  sections  of  the  tool  are  at  the  same 
temperature,  or  in  other  words,  the  tool  has  reached  a  uni- 
form temperature  throughout. 

At  this  time  the  energy  is  applied  to  the  furnace  and  the 
current  adjusted  by  means  of  the  rheostat  to  a  value  just  great 
enough  to  increase  the  temperature  difference  within  the  body 
of  the  tool  at  any  time,  and  when  the  steel  reaches  its  decal- 
escence  point  all  sections  of  the  tool  will  be  at  approximately 
the  same  temperature.  When  the  decalescence  point  or  criti- 
cal point  is  reached  the  carbide  passes  into  solution  in  the 
iron  (see  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  April,  1920,  page 
236).  This  change  causes  an  absorption  of  heat  without  a 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  steel. 

Consequently  the  increase  in  temperature  of  the  thermo- 
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couple  is  atlected,  as  shown  by  the  abrupt  change  in  the  slope 
of  the  curve  at  C.  In  fact,  the  thermocouple  behaves  just  as 
if  it  had  gone  through  a  critical  point.  When  the  transfor- 
mation is  completed,  there  is  another  change  in  the  rate  of 
heating  of  the  thermocouple,  as  indicated  at  D.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  tool  is  then  allowed  to  increase  for  a  sufficient 
time  beyond  thi-  point  to  insure  hardness  and  quenched,  as 
shown  at  the  point  E.  The  time  allowed  above  the  "hump" 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  quenching  medium  as  well  as 
the  mass  and  shape  of  the  tool  as  is  the  case  in  any  method 
of  hardening. 

The  "hump"  on  the  curve  is  used  as  a  reference  point,  and 
by  its  use  a  number  of  the  variables  which  occur  in  present 
methods  of  heating  are  controlled. 

In  order  to  properly  heat  treat  a  punch  or  die  it  is  necessary 
to  control  the  following  variable  conditions: 

1 .  The  amount  of  increase  in  temperature  of  the  tool  above 
its  decalescence  or  critical  point  before  quenching.  A  varia- 
tion in  this  quenching  point  will  result  in  a  tool  being  soft 
when  it  is  removed  from  the  quenching  medium,  or  will  result 
in  abnormal  growth  of  grain  size,  causing  the  tool  to  be  weak 
and  very  poor  a-  regards  physical  properties. 

2.  The  uniform  rate  of  heating  of  the  tool,  too  fast  heating 
resulting  in  breakage,  deformation  or  in  setting  up  stresses 
which  will  cause  an  early  failure  in  service.  Too  slow  heat- 
ing has  been  found  to  cause  a  volume  change  in  the  steel 
which  results  in  a  ver}-  appreciable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
finishing  the  tool. 

3.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the  tool  is  heated.  An  oxidiz- 
ing atmosphere  results  in  a  decarljonized  surface  which  de- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  tool  enormously. 

4.  The  quenching  conditions.  These,  from  present  knowl- 
edge, seem  to  be  more  under  control  than  the  heating  condi- 
tions. 

The  use  of  the  electric  furnace  and  the  hump  method  of 
heat  treatment  provide  a  means  of  controlling  these  variables 
and  enable  the  operator  to  repeat  or  change  the  heating  con- 
ditions at  will.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
pyrometer  but  upon  its  ability  to  show  the  time  of  the  trans- 
formation. 

The  gas  furnace  and  present  "soaking"  method  of  heat 
treatment  do  not  allow  a  control  of  the  quenching  temperature 
because  they  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  p>rometer,  upon 
the  operator's  eye  to  judge  the  difference  in  temperature  of 
the  thermocouple  and  work,  and  also  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  critical  point  of  the  steel  in  the  furnace  is  the  same 
temperature  as  the  critical  i)oint  of  the  sample,  from  which 
determinations  were  made  in  the  beginning. 

The  use  of  the  lead  pot  or  salt  bath  eliminates  to  a  certain 
extent  the  error  caused  by  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  work  and  furnace,  but  has  the  disadvantage  over 
the  gas  furnace  of  too  rapid  heating  with  practically  no  con- 
trol of  the  rate  of  heating. 

The  atmosphere  is  hard  to  control  in  the  gas  or  oil  furnace, 
and  while  decarbonization  is  not  serious  by  the  use  of  the  lead 
pot.  we  are  presented  with  the  additional  problem  of  keeping 
the  tool  free  from  lead  spots  by  its  use. 

By  the  use  of  the  hump  method  of  heat  treatment  the  steel 
is  quenched  at  the  proper  temperature  as  measured  from  the 
critical  point  of  the  tool  itself,  and  not  of  a  sample  of  the 
steel.  This  makes  it  possible  to  control  the  grain  size  and 
physical  properties  and  to  repeat  the  results  at  any  time. 

The  uniformit)'  of  heating  and  control  of  the  rate  of  heat- 
ing eliminates  the  breakage,  distortion  and  volume  change 
which  are  pre.sent  where  there  is  no  control  over  these  condi- 
tions. 

Comparative  tests  were  conducted  on  taps  hardened  in  the 
electric  furnace  by  the  hump  method.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  ver>'  little  volume  change,  and  therefore  very 
little  lapping  necessary  on  the  taps,  the  hard  outer  surface  of 


the  tool  was  left  intact,  and  in  every  case  the  electric  furnace 
treated  tools  have  shown  a  gain  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
In  every  case  except  one  the  gain  was  obtained  before  the 
first  regrinding,  showing  the  maximum  work  obtained  from 
those  taps  was  before  the  outer  hard  surface  was  removed. 

There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  this  method  cannot  b>' 
applied  with  gas  furnaces,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  ha- 
not  been  found  possible  to  control  the  gas  to  secure  a  unifon.i 
rate  of  heating.  A  change  in  the  quality  of  the  gas  or  tb  ■ 
pressure  will  cause  a  hump  on  the  curve,  which  will  not  h ; 
the  critical  point  of  the  steel. 

It  is  necessar)'  to  have  all  tools  in  one  heat  of  the  sanu 
steel  or  of  steels  having  the  same  critical  temperature.  The 
weight  of  steel  in  the  charge  must  also  be  sufficient  to  insur- 
a  decided  hump.  A  relatively  small  charge  is  sufficient,  how- 
ever. The  curve  shown  in  Fig.  3  was  taken  from  a  furnace 
83^  in.  in  diameter  by  14  in.  deep  when  heating  a  carbon 
steel  die  weighing  about  two  pounds. 

The  use  of  the  hump  method  of  heat  treatment  by  no  means 
eliminates  all  of  the  problems  in  hardening,  but  it  makes  it 
{>ossible  for  the  hardener  to  reproduce  or  change  his  harden- 
ing conditions  at  will  and  enables  him  to  gain  much  valuable 
experience  and  knowledge  that  is  now  lost  simply  because 
conditions  cannot  be  controlled  or  repeated. 


The  Careless  Machinist's  Creed  and  His  Reasons 

1st.  I  believe  in  using  a  monkey  wrench  in  preference  to 
a  hammer,  because  a  monkey  wrench  looks  better  when  it  is 
all  battered  up,  and  besides  that  is  what  it  was  made  for. 

2nd.  I  believe  in  borrowing  other  men's  tools  in  pref- 
erence to  buying  some  of  my  own.  This  is  a  good  method  of 
cutting  down  the  high  cost  of  living  and  saves  me  carting 
around  a  heavy  tool  chest  in  my  travels. 

3rd.  I  believe  in  oiling  my  machine  once  every  six  months 
at  least.  This  is  a  great  saving  to  the  company,  as  oil  costs 
.something  these  days. 

4th.  I  believe  in  keeping  the  shop  tools  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor  instead  of  using  the  locker  provided  for  this  purpose. 
In  this  way  they  can  have  their  cutting  edges  ruined  far 
more  quickly  than  b\-  using  them  on  the  work. 

5th.  I  believe  wiping  off  chips  with  my  fingers  in  pref- 
erence to  using  a  stock  or  brush  provided  by  the  company, 
because  the  former  is  a  most  ancient  custom  and  takes  the 
place  of  a  surgical  operation. 

6th.  I  believe  in  keeping  tools  under  the  planing  machine 
table  and  in  reaching  for  them  while  the  table  is  running. 
This  breaks  the  monotony  of  life  and  gives  opportunity  for 
some  clever  gymnastics. 

7th.  I  believe,  when  running  my  shaping  machine,  in  hav- 
ing my  slide  rest  projecting  far  enough  to  hit  the  bed  on  the 
back  stroke.  This  is  great  fun  and  provides  employment  for 
the  repair  gang  who  might  otherwise  be  out  of  a  job. 

8th.  I  believe  in  wearing  loose  or  torn  overalls  and  a  long 
flowing  necktie  when  running  a  high  speed  lathe  or  drilling 
machine.  This  is  also  a  very  ancient  custom  and  a  suitable 
dress  for  machine-shop  work. 

9th.  I  believe  in  mixing  brass,  babbitt,  steel,  and  iron 
chips  in  the  pans.  This  mixture  always  looks  well  and 
proves  fascinating  employment  to  the  man  who  has  to  sepa- 
rate them. 

10th.  I  believe  in  using  a  long-handled  wrench  in  tight- 
ening a  three-quarter  bolt  and  much  prefer  a  half-nut  to  :t 
nut  on  the  whole  depth.  This  ruins  the  bolt  at  once  instead 
of  prolonging  its  life  indefinitely. 

11th.  I  believe  in  blaming  the  night  man  when  anythini.' 
is  lost  or  goes  wrong  with  my  machine.  He  is  not  here  t' 
contradict  me,  so  I  can  explain  it  all  to  the  boss  satisfactoril} 

12th.  Finally,  I  believe  in  abiding  by  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  company  to  the  best  of  my  ability  whei 
the  boss  is  around. — By  N.  O.  Good  in  Deane  News. 


A  Measurement  Record  for  Railroad  Shops 


Tabulation  of  Dimensions  of  Parts  Eliminates  Errors 
and    Delays    in    Making    Repairs    to    Locomotives 

BY  H.  L.  BURRHUS 


THE  taking  and  recording  of  accurate  measurements  is 
essential  in  shop  work  in  order  to  eliminate  delays 
and  errors  in  supplying  repair  parts  for  locomotives. 
In  a  roundhouse  located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
general  repair  shop  there  frequently  is  a  long  delay  in  getting 
parts  because  the  proper  dimensions  are  not  known  until  the 
part  is  actually  needed,  and  often  in  transmitting  such  in- 
formation to  the  general  shops  errors  are  made  which  entail 
loss  of  time  and  confusion  at  both  points.  Much  of  this 
trouble  can  be  avoided  by  utilizing  information  that  is  avail- 
able in  every  shop. 

A  system  of  charts  on  which  measurements  of  parts  may 
be  recorded  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  such  work,  par- 
ticularly at  outlying  points  having  meagre  shop  facilities. 
This  system  may  be  called  a  "calibration  system,"  although 
not  strictly  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  Such 
a  system  is  described  in  this  article  and  typical  charts  are 
shown  in  the  drawings. 

When  general  repairs  have  been  completed  in  the  back 
shop  it  has  been  customary  to  destroy  the  record  of  measure- 
ments which  were  secured  to  make  repairs  to  the  various 
parts.  For  instance,  driving  box  lateral  was  figured  out  on 
a  slip  of  paper  and  handed  to  the  driving  box  foreman. 
After  the  engine  was  wheeled,  lateral  checked  and  found  to 
be  correct  there  was  no  further  use  for  that  particular  record, 
and  it  was  thrown  away  so  that  it  would  not  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  some  other  locomotive. 

The  mechanic  who  bores  driving  boxes  will  calip)er  the 
journals,  list  the  sizes  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  bore  the  set 
of  boxes.  As  soon  as  the  boxes  are  applied  and  found  to 
be  correct,  this  mechanic  will  destroy  his  record  of  sizes  to 
avoid  any  confusion. 

Cylinders  are  calipered  for  piston  heads,  and  after  the 
heads  are  applied,  the  measurements  are  soon  forgotten.  The 
shoe  and  wedge  mechanic  will  caliper  a  set  of  driving  boxes 
to  secure  sizes  for  laying  out  a  set  of  shoes  and  wedges. 
After  the  engine  is  trammed  he  will  destroy  the  list  oi  box 
sizes.  Months  after  the  engine  has  left  the  shop  and  is 
working  at  a  distant  terminal,  some  piece  is  broken  or  worn 
out  and  a  replacement  is  required  on  short  notice,  but. 
because  no  authentic  record  of  sizes  is  available,  long  delay 
ensues. 

Any  one  who  has  been  responsible  for  roundhouse  opera- 
tion realizes  the  serious  delav  and  errors  encountered  in 
trying  to  transmit  by  telegraph  sizes  to  cover  a  needed  part. 
All  too  frequently  in  the  haste  to  send  a  message,  some 
important  dimension  is  overlooked  and  the  back  shop  is 
forced  to  ship  out  a  piece  which  is  only  partly  machined, 
depending  on  the  inadequate  terminal  facilities  to  finish  it 
ready  for  application.  If  the  correct  information  had  been 
received,  the  back  shop  could  have  machined  the  part  ready 
for  immediate  application  with  only  a  few  minutes  extra 
time,  but  to  do  the  work  at  the  roundhouse  may  take  hours. 
The  roundhouse  foreman  will  often  claim  that  the  back  shop 
pays  no  attention  to  his  requests;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
back  shop  forces  will  criticise  the  roundhouse  man  for  not 
sending  complete  information.  No  matter  which  one  is  at 
fault,  repairs  are  held  up  and  congestion  .soon  adds  to  the 
already  numerous  duties  of  the  foreman  at  the  roundhouse. 
A  system  of  recording  important  dimensions  would  prevent 
this  confusion  and  eliminate  any  chance  of  error. 
If  a  right  front  driving  box  is  required,  the  general  repair 


shops  will  have  a  complete  record  of  all  sizes  necessar}-  to 
prepare  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  box  which  is  to  be  replaced. 
Or  if  it  is  a  piston  head,  information  i>  at  hand  so  that  it 
will  require  but  a  short  time  to  apply  it  to  the  engine  at  the 
outside  terminal. 

When  driving  wheels  are  removed  for  general  repairs,  the 
journals,  crank  pins  and  wheel  hubs  are  calipered  to  de- 
termine if  they  are  worn  or  out  of  round.  These  sizes  can 
be  recorded  and  sent  to  the  office  to  be  transcribed  oa  the 
master  chart  and  after  repairs  are  completed  the  finished 
sizes  can  be  added  to  the  chart.  In  this  wa>  a  record  of 
both  the  original  size  and  the  finished  size  is  obtained  and 
the  securing  of  this  record  has  made  very  little  additional 
work  as  the  checking  must  be  done  in  order  to  make  the 
repairs.  The  data  thus  secured  also  give  the  dimensions 
required    for   driving   boxes    and    rods.     After   the   driving 
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Typical   Chart  for  Wheel    Measurements 

boxes  are  completed  and  the  figures  showing  hub  f;ues  and 
bore  are  sent  to  the  office,  it  is  possible  to  record  on  the 
master  chart  all  information  pertaining  to  driving  boxes  and 
side  rods. 

Records  Are  Valuable  In  Emergency 

There  are  some  foremen  who  keep  book  records  of  sizes 
of  various  parts  which  are  handled  by  their  departments, 
and  for  many  emergency  jobs  these  records  are  found  in- 
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Valuable.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  this  record  or  calibra- 
tion system  is  nothing  more  than  the  gathering  up  and  filing 
of  valuable  information  that  is  available  in  every  repair 
shop,  but  usually  is  thrown  away  or  lost.  A  complete  and 
adequate  system  to  maintain  records  of  essential  parts  can 
be  established  without  adding  to  the  duties  of  the  super- 
vision. Such  records  will  not  only  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  motive  power  at  outside  terminal  points,  but  they  will 
help  the  stores  department  to  secure  information  on  which 
to  base  requests  for  material  that  ordinarily  requires  con- 
siderable time  for  delivery. 
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Driving  Box  and  Shoe  and  Wedge  Chart 

To  simplify  the  recording  process,  charts  are  provided  so 
that  the  temis  and  location  of  parts  are  identical  for  all 
shops.  The  information  used  in  various  department?  can  be 
assembled  at  the  general  foreman's  office  and  tabulated  on 
one  master  chart.  To  provide  duplicate  charts  for  the  use 
of  the  shop  forces,  for  the  roundhouse  or  terminals,  for  filing 
in  the  office  of  the  general  foreman  or  the  master  mechanic 
and  to  file  at  the  office  of  the  mechanical  superintendent,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  charts  be  compiled  on  tracing  cloth. 
After  all  measurements  are  filled  in,  blue  print  copies  should 
be  made  and  distributed. 

It  will  be  claimed  that  no  two  mechanics  "feel"  the  same 
with  calipers  so  as  to  record  accurate  dimensions.  One  man 
may  caliper  "heavy,"  while  another  mechanic  has  a  "light" 
touch,  and  the  difference  between  these  two  workmen's  sizes 
will  vary  enough  to  make  the  record  of  dimensions  of  no 
value.  But  railway  mechanics  are  fast  coming  to  the  use 
of  micrometers,  and  micrometer  measurements  do  not  vary. 

Railway  work  being  repair  work,  it  is  practically  impos- 
fiible  to  use  snap  gages,  but  the  micrcMneter  will  meet  all  re- 


quirements. While  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtam  ac- 
curate measurements  with  a  caliper  the  micrometer  is  sa 
finely  graduated  that  pressure  fits  can  be  made  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy. 

How  the  Charts  Will  Help 

The  use  of  these  charts  will  enable  the  stores  department 
to  order  material  in  advance,  thus  avoiding  delays  from  that 
cause.     A  note  forwarded  to  the  stores  department  to  the 
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Diagram   of  Cylinder  and    Valve    Dimensions 

effect  that  certain  parts  had  worn  to  the  limit  at  the  time 
of  the  last  shopping  gives  ample  time  to  secure  new  parts. 

Let  us  analyze  what  this  chart  means  to  the  outside  ter- 
minal. A  switch  engine  breaks  a  driving  box.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  a  new  box  cannot  be  ordered  until  the  old 
box  is  removed,  so  that  necessary  measurements  can  be  se- 
cured. This  causes  delay  and  congestion  in  the  roundhouse. 
With  the  calibration  system  in  use  a  new  box  can  be  or- 


CR05SHEAD    AND    GUIDE    CHART 

ENG.NO. SHOP DATE 
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TOPBAK 


WIDTH 


D-C 


BOTTOM  BAR 


J       C 


WIDTH 

ZII-CIZ 


RIGHT  SIDE 


TOPBAK 

3  c 


WIDTH 

I  v-i — 


BOTTOM  BAR 


WIDTH 

zzi-cz: 


LEFTSIDE 


Chart   for   Crosshead    and    Guide    Sizes 

dered  before  the  engine  reaches  the  roundhouse,  and  by  the 
time  it  is  stripped  the  chances  are  that  the  new  box  will  be 
in  the  shop  ready  for  application. 

Analyzing  the  classes  of  repairs  which  confront  the  out- 
side terminal  and  cause  the  greatest  amount  of  congestion, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  can  be  properly  placed  under  five 
general  heads  as  follows:  (1)  Pistons  and  valves;  (2)  cross- 
heads;  (3)  driving  boxes  and  wheels;  (4)  rods;  (5)  eccen- 
trics and  straps. 

If  every  outside  terminal  carried  a  stock  of  material  to 
protect  these  five  classes  of  repairs,  each  point  would  have  a 
storeroom  of  considerable  size.  As  it  is  the  general  practice 
to  carry  only  sufficient  supplies  for  emergency  work  at  out- 
side terminals  the  back  shop  or  home  terminal  is  depended 
on  for  other  requirements.    Thus  cylinder  and  valve  chamber 
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packing  is  one  item  which  usually  calls  for  rush  shipments. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  the  actual  sizes  of  the  cylinder  or 
valve  chamber  should  be  given,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the 
tying  up  of  power  by  using  rings  that  are  the  same  size  as 
those  used  when  the  engine  was  turned  out  of  the  shop.  If. 
however,  the  chart  shows  the  cylinder  size  to  be  22^  in., 
though  the  original  size  was  22J/2  in.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cylinder  has  been  bored  and  that  the  standard  rings  will 
not  answer.  If  rings  for  a  22 ^-in.  cylinder  are  furnished 
and  at  the  time  of  application  the  cylinder  is  found  to  be 
22J^  in.,  the  master  chart  at  the  home  terminal  should  be 
corrected  to  show  this  dimension. 

The  main  dimensions  for  a  crosshead  will  be  the  sizes  of 
the  guide  bearings.  But  when  one  remembers  that  a  cross- 
head  will  be  shipped  which  needs  attention  only  to  the  wrist 
pin  and  piston  rod  fits,  the  value  of  having  proper  guide 
sizes  can  be  appreciated. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  charts  required,  driving  box  in- 
formation can  be  secured  from  a  study  of  the  wheel  chart. 
As  side  and  main  rods  have  already  been  standardized  to  a 
considerable  extent,  blue  prints  can  be  used  for  this  item. 
Thus  to  protect  these  five  general  items  of  heavy  roundhouse 
repairs,  but  three  charts  are  needed.  The  necessary  in- 
formation to  give  correct  measurements  has  already  been 
secured  by  the  back  shop  forces  and  the  outside  terminal 
receives  incalculable  benefit  by  utilizing  information  that 
the  back  shop  usually  considers  of  no  value,  and  for  years 
has  thrown  away.  Thus  a  calibrating  system  can  be  or- 
ganized and  put  into  use  by  compiling  data  that  is  available 
at  every  repair  shop. 


A   BALL   BEARING   TURNTABLE 

BY  G.  H.  BAILEY 

A  ball-bearing  turntable,  made  of  two  old  locomotive 
driving  wheel  tires  for  a  72-in.  wheel  center,  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  advantages  of  this  turntable  are  simplicity, 
low  cost  of  construction  and  durability.  When  once  installed 
the  expense  and  trouble  are  over,  as  the  life  of  a  ball  bearing, 
if  it  is  kept  well  oiled,  is  practically  unlimited. 

Two  old  tires  of  72-in.  wheel  center  can  be  found  about 
the  scrap  dock  of  almost  any  railroad  shop  and  can  be  util- 
ized to  make  this  turntable  without  much  difficulty.  A  3-in. 
ball  would  be  best  for  the  bearings  if  the  tire  is  not  too  thin 


The  Tires  Turned  With  a  Dust  Cover 

and  has  at  least  a  5-in.  face  to  work  from,  as  balls  of  this 
diameter  are  being  used  by  many  railroads  for  swinging 
rotary  cranes  and  rotary  air  hoists.  A  ball  as  small  as  1 J/^  in. 
may  be  used  if  the  tire  is  not  thick  enough  to  permit  making 
a  race  for  the  3-in.  ball,  the  size  of  the  ball  being  dependent 
on  the  tire  available. 

In  turning  or  milling  out  this  ball  race  a  clearance  of 
about  1/32  in.  should  be  allowed  on  each  side  of  the  ball, 
so  that  friction  on  the  balls  will  not  be  created  when  the 
turntable  is  in  operation.  When  turning  out  this  race  a  light 
cut  should  also  be  taken  across  the  face  of  the  tires,  so  that 
high  spots  will  not  interfere  when  the  tires  are  placed  to- 
gether. About  ^-in.  opening  must  be  allowed  between  the 
tires  when  the  balls  are  in  the  race  and  the  tires  are  placed 
in  position,  as  the  balls  will  wear  the  tool  marks  down  some- 
what, and  then  the  tires  will  still  clear  at  least  1/16  in.  The 
tires  should  come  close  together,  so  that  the  dirt  will  not  col- 
lect and  get  into  the  race  with  the  balls.  An  offset  on  the 
tires,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  takes  the  thrust  off  the  balls 
when  a  heavy  weight  is  being  placed  on  the  table.     This 


offset  should  have  1/16-in.  clearance,  so  that  the  tires  will 
come  in  contact  when  a  weight  is  being  placed  on  the  table 
and  prevent  the  crushing  of  the  balls. 

A  somewhat  more  expensive,  but  much  more  desirable, 
method  of  turning-up  the  tires  is  also  shown  in  the  drawing. 
In  this  method  the  upper  tire  is  machined  to  overlap  and 
project  ibelow  the  lower  tire.  This  provides  a  cover  to  pro- 
tect the"  ball  bearings  from  the  dirt  that  collects  around  the 
edge  of  the  turntable. 

The  lower  tire  is  embedded  in  concrete  with  six  1-in.  by 
S-in.  bolts  having  a  3-in.  square  head  and  screwed  into  the 
under  side  of  the  tire  to  serve  as  stays  to  hold  the  tire  firmly. 
The  upper  tire  is  fitted  with  1-in.  studs  of  the  proper  length 
to  suit  the  turntable  that  is  to  be  built  and  as  manv  studs  as 


l^ftr  s'Bmff 
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A 


Turntable    Made    from    Scrap    Tires 

may  be  necessary  to  hold  the  table  securely  to  the  tire.  A 
^-in.  pipe  should  be  drilled  and  tapped  into  the  upper  tire, 
with  the  pipe  running  up  to  the  top  of  the  table,  so  that  the 
bearings  can  be  oiled  with  fluid  oils  or  with  a  pressure  gun 
using  hard  oils  or  grease.  A  cap  should  be  provided  to  fit 
over  the  top  of  this  oil  pipe  to  exclude  dirt  from  the  bearings. 
The  concrete  bed  should  be  arranged  to  provide  for  connec- 
tion to  the  drainage  system. 


WELDING  LOCOMOTIVE  FRAMES 

BY  IV*.  C.  WHELAN 
Blacksmith  Foreman,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  thermit  welding  the  practice  of  heating  the  lower  mem- 
ber when  the  top  is  broken  is  not  satisfactory,  unless  the 
lower  member  is  kept  hot  until  the  top  is  cold,  and  in  most 
cases  by  the  time  that  the  black  heat  contraction  is  taking 
place  the  lower  member  has  been  entirely  cold  for  some  time. 
As  a  result  the  strain  on  the  weld  is  tremendous.  The  method 
described  supersedes  the  practice  of  jacking  up  or  distorting 
the  frame  to  procure  expansion  and  keeps  the  frame  in  aline- 
ment  at  all  times.  The  method  is  not  an  experiment,  but  has 
been  adopted  and  used  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  other 
methods  in  vogue.  The  following  instructions  to  be  followed 
in  connection  with  the  sketch  fully  describe  the  procedure 
referred  to. 

When  the  frame  is  broken  at  ^4,  the  top  and  bottom  should 
be  trammed  at  /  and  /'  and  expanded  by  heating  the  pedestal 
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jaw  at  /,  using  bar  and  wedge  H  or  jack,  care  being  taken  that 
the  top  and  bottom  tram  marks  show  the  same  amount  of 
expansion.  After  the  frame  at  /  is  black  hot,  the  bar  H,  or 
jack,  may  be  removed,  as  no  pressure  remains.  After  the  wax 
pattern  and  mold  box  are  applied  a  fire  brick  furnace  should 
be  constructed  so  that  heat  will  radiate  around  the  frame  jaw 
at  the  same  point  where  the  heat  was  applied  to  expand — 
namely,  /.  Two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  crucible  is  tapped, 
and  when  contraction  is  started  in  the  weld,  /  should  again 
be  heated  through  a  hole  in  the  furnace  to  a  good  high  heat 
and  then  all  holes  in  the  furnace  should  be  closed.  The  frame 
should  then  be  luted  with  clay  to  retain  the  heat  and  allowed 
to  contract  to  the  original  length  while  cooling  at  A.  The 
following  morning  the  frame  should  be  heated  again  at  /  and 


pressure  when  the  metal  rises  in  the  mold  and  the  frame 
heated  up  to  at  least  1,100  deg.  F.  before  tapping,  no  failures 
will  occur  where  this  method  is  followed.  To  obtain  the 
temperature  required  for  large  breaks,  such  as  5  in.  by  12  in. 
or  over,  two  heating  gates  should  be  used,  one  on  each  side  if 
possible,  using  a  double  burner  preheater.  On  extra  high 
welds  two  pouring  gates  or  one  sulj-gate  to  assist  in  carrying 
the  metal  should  also  be  used. 


Welding   Diagram  for  Locomotive   Frame 

at  ^  to  a  low  red  heat.  Thi.>  will  eliminate  any  strain  which 
may  remain  from  uneven  cooling  of  A  and  /. 

If  this  procedure  is  followed  there  will  be  no  strain  tending 
to  break  the  frame  at  or  near  the  part  repaired.  A  glance  at 
a  broken  frame  in  the  box  section  will  often  show  the  enor- 
mous strain  left  in  the  frame  by  the  fact  that  it  is  1/32  in. 
to  3/32  in.  apart  at  the  break. 

When  a  frame  is  broken  at  B  it  should  be  heated  at  the 
same  place  as  if  broken  at  .1 — namely,  at  /.  It  should  be 
wedged  for  expansion  at  B,  after  which  the  furnace  should 
be  placed  at  /  and  heat  applied  2' j  hours  after  the  weld  is 
made.  Heat  should  again  be  applied  at  /  and  B  as  a  final 
•preventive  against  strain.  This  method  may  be  applied  at 
any  point  on  the  frame.  If  the  l)reak  is  at  D  the  frame 
should  be  heated  for  expansion  at  2  and  wedged  at  H,  using 
the  furnace  at  2,  and  lastly  heating  at  2  and  4.  If  at  E,  it 
.■should  be  handled  in  the  same  way  by  heating  at  3,  using  the 
wedge  H  at  L,  and  lastly  at  3  and  4. 

In  welding  a  heavy  frame  at  D  and  G  recently  a  great  deal 
of  labor  was  rcxjuired  to  strip  for  room,  so  that  both  frames 
could  be  welded  at  the  same  time  in  conformity  with  our 
practice.  The  frame  was  spread  at  .1/  for  the  weld  at  I), 
after  which,  by  heating  at  2  and  wedging  at  G",  the  weld  was 
made  at  G  by  using  the  furnace  at  2  and  tinally  heating  at 
2  and  4  (3/16  in.  expansion  is  enough  for  heavy  frames  when 
using  this  method,  as  there  is  no  pressure  against  the  frame 
until  the  jaw  is  hot,  after  which  the  frame  contracts  naturally 
and  uniformly).    This  ])rocedure  will  not  distort  the  jaw. 

A  number  of  welds  have  l)een  made  at  F  under  the  saddle, 
which  is  a  difficult  })lace  and  requires  at  least  4^  j  hours  to 
heat  properly  in  order  to  make  a  successful  weld.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  heating  gate  so  set  that  the  heat  will 
strike  directly  on  the  heavier  member  of  the  broken  parts.  If 
the  heavier  part  is  hot  the  heat  from  that  part  will  heat  the 
lighter  one.  Expansion  at  this  point  is  gained  by  placing  a 
heavy  rail  across  and  through  the  jaws  of  both  frames  and  a 
heav>'  jack  placed  between  the  saddle  and  this  support. 

When  frames  are  broken  at  C,  expansion  is  gained  in  the 
usual  way  by  the  use  of  bar  H,  as  shown  in  sketch.  Welds 
at  C  and  F  require  about  3/32  in.  more  expansion  than  with 
the  expansion  system  of  heating,  on  account  of  the  pressure  on 
the  weld  when  contraction  is  taking  place  after  the  wedge  is 
out. 

If  the  wax  pattern  and  mold  boxes  are  properly  applied, 
the  pouring  gate  made  high  enough  to  overcome  any  back 


IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  FITTING  BRASSES 

BY  A.  W.  C. 

When  a  main  pin  brass  is  being  htud  to  the  pin  it  is  a 
general  practice  to  file  away  the  portion  of  the  brass  as  shown 
by  the  dimension  A'  in  Fig.  1  for  the  whole  width  of  the 
brass,  so  that  it  will  have  no  l)earing  on  the  pin  at  these 
points.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  ])rass  is  a  tight  fit  in  the  rod 
(and  it  should  be)  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  ends  of  each 
half  brass  to  close  on  the  pin  and  cause  it  to  warm  up,  a  con- 
dition which  is  probably  further  aggravated  as  the  brass  gets 
hot.  In  the  marine  type  or  stub  end  rod  (the  name  generally 
applied  to  a  main  rod  of  the  type  that  has  no  strap  but  an 
open  end),  if  the  block  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  brass,  the 
closing  together  of  the  rod  ends  when  the  bolt  is  tightened 
will  also  cause  the  brass  to  pinch  on  the  pin,  so  the  advisa- 
bility of  filing  this  clearance  is  apparent. 

The  following  method  of  providing  clearance  at  this  part 
of  the  brass  has  given  good  results:  Before  the  brasses  are  ( 
bored,  galvanized  iron  liners  about  .02F>  in.  thick,  of  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  are  jilaced  between  the  half  brasses,  one  at 
the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom.  The  brasses  are  bored  out 
.035  in.  to  .040  in.  larger  than  the  pin,  and  it  can  be  easily 
seen  that  when  the  liners  are  removed  and  the  half  brasses 
are  placed  together  the  bore  of  the  brasses  measured  horizon- 
tally is  from  10  to  15  thousandths  larger  than  the  pin,  which 
is  a  good  fit  for  this  class  of  work,  and  when  measured  verti- 
cally is  35  to  40  thousandths  larger  than  the  pin,  giving  a  very 
reasonable  clearance  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  brass.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  providing  a  positive,  uniform 
clearance  and  eliminates  all  guesswork  upon  the  part  of  the 
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Brass  and    Liner    Used   for   Obtainino    Clearance 

workman  fitting  the  brasses.  After  l»onng,  only  a  >mall 
amount  of  scraping  and  spotting  is  necessary  to  complete  a 
good  fitting  brass. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  machinist  to  allow  the  calipers  a 
small  amount  of  side-play  when  boring  a  hole  for  a  running 
fit  to  indicate  that  the  hole  is  a  small  amount  larger  than  the 
size  the  calipers  are  actually  set  for.  If  only  the  usual  amount 
of  side-play  is  given  in  this  ca.>^e,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the 
liners  are  removed  the  brass  will  be  found  bored  the  thickness 
of  the  liner  too  small,  as  the  brasses  will  not  butt  together 
over  the  pin.  If  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron  about  1/16  in. 
wide,  of  the  same  gage  as  the  liners,  is  u>ed  to  place  one  leg 
of  the  calipers  on,  the  usual  amount  of  sidc-}>lay  may  be  given 
and  no  difficulty  in  making  a  good  fit  will  >»e  experienced. 


A  Flue  Rattler  Which  Cleans  by  Friction 


A  DRY  flue  cleaner  of  the  revolvinji;  drum  tyjie  which  re- 
moves the  scale  by  friction  between  the  tubes  instead 
of  by  impact,  has  been  developed  by  the  Baird  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  inside  length 
of  the  rattler  drum  is  adjustable  for  different  lengths  of 
tuljes,  so  that  a  uniform  allowance  for  longitudinal  move- 
ment in  the  drum  may  be  maintained.  The  cleaner  is  loaded 
through  one  end  of  the  drum  and  the  entire  load  of  cleaned 
tubes  is  ejected  in  one  operation. 

The  rattler  drum  has  a  diameter  of  50  in.,  and  is  25  ft. 
long  inside.  It  has  a  capacity  of  .SOO  two-inch  boiler  tubes, 
250  2j4-in.  boiler  tubes  or  50  su}>erheater  flues.     From  one 


car,  or  cradle,  if  crane  service  is  available,  thus  eliminating 
one  handling  of  the  tubes. 

The  drum  is  driven  by  a  25  hp.  motor  operating  at  QOO 
revolutions  per  minute  through  gears  which  reduce  the  rota- 
tion of  the  drum  to  .30  revolutions  per  minute.  The  cleaning 
process  is  simple  and  effective.  Rattlers  of  the  usual  tv^pe 
depend  en  the  shock  of  impact  of  the  tubes  against  each 
other  to  crack  and  remove  the  scale.  In  the  Baird  rattler 
the  tubes  are  not  subjected  to  impact,  but  are.  rotated  one 
against  another.  The  friction  of  this  rotation  generates  a 
large  amount  of  heat,  and  the  rise  in  temperature  causes  the 
cracking  and  removal  of  the  scale.     As  the  scale  is  removed 


Baird   Flue  Cleaner 


to  six  hours  per  load  is  required  for  thorough  cleaning,  the 
time  depending  on  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  scale. 

One  end  of  the  drum  is  closed  with  double  doors  hinged  at 
opposite  sides,  through  which  the  tubes  are  placed  in  the 
druin.  At  the  opposite  end  is  placed  a  movable  bulkhead, 
^\■hich  is  op>erated  by  the  piston  in  a  14-in.  air  cylinder.  For 
tabes  requiring  less  than  the  full  length  of  the  drum,  this  bulk- 
head is  moved  in  far  enough  so  that  the  length  of  the  clean- 
ing chamber  is  but  six  inches  longer  than  the  tubes  to  be 
(leaned.  The  length  of  the  air  cylinder  is  such  that,  after 
the  tubes  have  been  cleaned,  the  bulkhead  may  be  used  to 
push  the  complete  set  ejected  from  the  drum  into  a  push 


in  this  manner  it  is  pulverized  b\-  the  movement  of  the  flue? 
against  each  other,  all  moisture  is  expelled  by  the  heat,  and 
the  pulverized  scale,  which  ultimately  assumes  the  tineness 
of  flour,  forms  an  effective  scouring  compound.  The  finely 
ground  material  has  a  tendency  to  ri.se  in  tlic  revolving  drum, 
from  which  it  finds  outlets  through  slotted  openings  near 
the  ends  of  the  drum.  The  portions  of  the  drum  containing 
these  openings  are  enclosed  in  dust-tight  rooms  which  pre- 
vent the  scattering  of  the  fine  .«cale  through  the  shop  and 
keep  it  away  from  the  gears  and  driving  mechanism.  Com- 
ing from  the  drum,  the  tubes  are  clean  inside  and  out. 
The  first  Baird  rattler  was  installed  in  the  shops  of  the 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  over  five 
years  ago,  and  there  are  now  ten  installations  in  service 
on  five  railroads.  At  the  time  of  the  first  installation,  the 
new  machine  was  confronted  with  an  accumulation  of  some 
200,000  dirty  tubes,  and  for  the  first  nine  months  after  it 
was  placed  in  service  it  operated  24  hours  a  day.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  operated  16  hours  a  day.  After  a 
total  operation  of  nearh-  40,000  hours,  the  only  cost  of 
maintenance  or  loss  of  time  was  the  result  of  an  accident 
caused  by  the  dropping  of  a  bolt  into  the  gears.  The  accu- 
mulation of  tubes  was  cleaned  up  and  the  rattler  has  since 
kept  up  with  the  shop  production.     The  service  of  this  instal- 


lation has  also  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  warped  and 
broken  tubes,  which  are  regular  accompaniments  of  the  use 
of  rattlers  of  the  impact  type. 

The  total  length  of  the  Baird  machine  is  54  ft.  3  in.,  and 
its  greatest  width,  at  the  base  plates  under  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  drum,  is  85  in.  The  base  plate  itself  is  15  ft.  2)/^ 
in.  in  length  by  5  ft.  10  in.  wide,  and  the  center  of  the  cylin- 
der is  5  ft.  8  in.  alx)ve  the  base  plate.  The  overall  height 
is  8  ft.  2  in.  As  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  14-in.  air 
cylinder  for  operating  the  movable  bulkhead  may  be  ex- 
tendied  outside  the  building  in  which  the  rattler  is  located, 
thus  materiall}-  reducing  the  amount  of  floor  space  required. 


Open  Side   Planer  for  Railway  Shop   Use 


WHILE  open  side  planers  have  not  been  used  exten- 
sively in  railway  shops  in  the  past,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  certain  planing  operations  can  best 
be  performed  on  this  type  of  machine.  For  example,  a  deck 
casting  44  in.  wide  that  had  been  cracked  and  welded,  might 
require  planing  on  one  side.  This  light  job  could  be  done 
on  a  30-in.  open  side  planer,  but 
would  require  a  hea\y  48-in. 
double  housing  planer  to  pass 
the  casting  between  the  housings. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  open 
side  planer  on  the  ground  of  its 
lack  of  rigidity.  Heavy  cuts 
may  be  taken  on  an  open  side 
planer  with  the  cutting  tool  and 
cross  rail  head  seven  feet,  or 
even  more,  from  the  housing. 

Manufactured  by  the  Liberty 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Ham- 
ilton, O.,  the  open  side  planer 
illustrated  is  designed  to  stand 
the  stresses  peculiar  to  this  type 
of  machine.  Due  to  the  rigid 
construction  of  the  bed,  column 
and  cross  rail,  it  is  possible  to 
take  cuts  up  to  the  capacity  of 
modem  tools.  The  unit  system 
of  parts  makes  it  possible  to 
attach  any  additional  units  after 
the  planer  is  installed,  and  should 
it  be  desired  to  use  the  ma- 
chines as  a  double  housing,  four 
head  planer,  the  left-hand  hous- 
ing and  head  can  be  attached  at 
any  time.  Ample  safety  appli- 
ances protect  both  the  operator 
and  the  machine  at  all  times. 

The  planer  bed,  extending  to 
the  floor,  affords  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  machine.     The  top  is 
closed  between  the  tracks,  except 
through  the  gearing  section,  which 
is  reinforced  by  heavy  girths.  The 
tracks   are   wide   and   V-shaped, 
with  an  ample  spread  to  elimin- 
ate unnecessary  overhang  of  the  table.     Lubrication  is  fur- 
nished by  automatic  rollers.     The  running  gear  is  placed 
inside  the  bed,  easily  accessible  from  the  top.     All  torsional 
strains  on  the  shafts  are  relieved  by  pressing  the  gears  on 
to  the  pinion  hubs. 

By  careful  design,  especially  of  the  pulleys,  the  shifting 
mechanism  shifts  the  belts  quickly  and  quietly  and  there  is 
no  accumulation  of  dirt  on  the  cam  and  other  moving  parts 
due  to  the  mechanism  being  enclosed.    By  means  of  shifting 


levers  on  both  the  front  and  rear  sides  of  the  machine,  the 
operator  can  control  the  motion  of  the  table  without  walking 
around  the  planer.  A  safety  lock  is  provided  to  prevent  acci- 
dental starting.  The  T-slots  in  the  table  are  planed  from 
the  solid  stock  and  reamed  holes  throughout  the  entire  table 
length   afford  ample   facilities   for  clamping.      The  column 


General   View   of   Liberty   Open    Side    Planer 

is  of  the  two-faced  box  type  construction,  extending  to  the 
floor.  It  is  bolted  and  doweled  to  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
the  wide  base  is  arranged  for  bolting  to  the  foundation. 

In  operation,  the  power  is  transmitted  from  a  spur  gear 
on  the  end  of  the  bull  pinion  shaft  through  a  pair  of  re- 
versing mitre  gears  to  the  vertical  splined  feed  shaft.  A 
handle  conveniently  located  determines  whether  the  feed 
is  to  take  place  on  the  cutting  or  on  the  return  stroke.  With 
the  handle  in  a  neutral  position,  all  feeds  are  disengaged. 
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The  amount  of  feed  is  determined  by  adjustable  stops  oper- 
ated by  a  knob.  Among  the  advantages  of  the  special  pat- 
ented feed  may  be  mentioned  the  possibility  of  controlling 
or  changing  the  feed  or  rail  head  position  at  any  time  with- 
out stopping  the  machine  or  disturbing  the  feeds  on  other 
heads.  Feed  indicating  dials  enable  the  operator  to  set  the 
feed  at  any  required  amount. 

Great  care  was  exercised  to  secure  a  rigid  cross  rail.  It 
is  triangular  in  shape,  with  a  long  and  narrow  guide  extend- 
ing upward  on  the  front  of  the  column.  It  is  bolted  and 
doweled  to  the  triangular  brace  or  knee  which  extends  to 
the  rear  of  the  column  where  it  is  rigidly  clamped  by  T- 
slot  bolts  in  addition  to  a  rail  clamp. 


Both  cross  rail  heads  are  provided  with  long  and  wide 
bearing  surfaces  on  the  cross  rail  and  are  made  right  and 
left  for  close  range.  They  are  graduated  for  swiveling  up 
to  90  degrees,  and  have  automatic  feeds  in  all  directions. 
A  great  convenience  to  the  operator  results  from  the  power 
elevating  device  located  on  top  of  the  column. 

The  side  head  is  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  column 
to  avoid  any  unnecessary  overhang  of  the  tool  which  is 
brought  up  close  to  the  point  of  supfx>rt.  The  side  head  is 
properly  counterbalanced,  provided  with  automatic  feed. 
and  can  be  swiveled.  The  tool  block  is  fitted  with  a  hea^'^• 
releasing  spring  plunger.  The  Liberty  open  side  planers 
are  made  in  four  sizes:  30-in.,  36-in.,  42-in.  and  48-in. 


Drill  Press  Equipped  With  Electric  Control 


BOTH  a.c.  and  d.c.  electric  control  have  been  applied  to 
the  heavy  duty  drill  presses  shown  in  the  illustrations 
and  manufactured  by  the  Colbum  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Franklin,  Pa.  One  drill  press  is  equipped  with  a  Cut- 
ler Hammer  alternating  current  electric  control  and  the  other 
with  a  special  direct  control  for  reversing  the  spindle  for  tap- 
ping operations.  Colburn  drill  presses  have  been  arranged 
for  reversing  the  spindle  when  provided  with  direct  current 
motor  drive  for  some  time,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  any 
equipment  has  be«i  available  which  would  reverse  the 
spindle  satisfactorily  when  alternating  current  motor  drive 
was  used. 

The  alternating  current  equipment  (Fig.  1)  consists  of  an 


Fig.    1 — Colburn    Drill    Press   With    Alternating    Current    Control 

automatic  motor  starter  and  a  reverse  switch.  The  automatic 
starter  is  contained  in  a  metal  box  which  may  be  mounted 
directly  on  the  machine  or  fastened  to  the  wall  as  illustrated. 
The  reverse  switch  is  mounted  on  the  column  of  the  machine 
directly  above  the  feed  gear  box,  and  is  connected  to  the  op- 
erating lever  by  sprockets  and  chain.  It  has  three  positions; 
forward,  neutral  and  reverse. 

The  operator  when  tapping  a  hole,  simply  throws  the  lever 
to  the  forward  position  and  when  the  tap  reaches  the  desired 
depth,  throws  it  to  the  extreme  opposite  (reverse)  position 
which  reverses  the  spindle  instantly  and  withdraws  the  tap. 
To  stop  the  machine,  the  lever  is  thrown  to  the  neutral  po- 
sition. 


For  direct  current  equipment  (Fig.  2)  there  is  an  automatic 
motor  starter  and  reverse  switch  which  differs  somewhat  in 
mechanical  detail  from  the  alternating  current  equipment. 
In  the  illustration  the  starter  and  reverse  switch  are  shown 
mounted  directly  on  the  column  of  the  machine.  This  re- 
verse switch  also  has  three  positions;  forward,  neutral  and 
reverse  and  the  control  is  carried  to  the  operating  lever  at 
the  front  by  means  of  a  lever  and  link. 

In  operation  the  d.c.  mechanism  acts  similar  to  the  a.c. 
Throwing  the  lever  to  the  forward  position  starts  the  spindle. 
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Fig.    2 — Colburn    Drill    Press    With    Direct    Current    Control 

Throwing  it  to  the  extreme  opposite  position  reverses  the 
spindle  and  throwing  it  to  neutral,  stops  the  spindle  immedi- 
ately. The  illustrations  show  reversing  a.c.  and  d.c.  motor 
control  as  applied  to  the  larger  Colburn  drill  presses  but 
either  style  of  control  is  readily  adaptable  to  the  smaller 
sizes.  The  advantages  of  the  electrical  control  include  in- 
creased life  of  the  machine  due  to  a  reduction  in  shocks  and 
jars,  and  a  considerable  saving  in  taps  that  would  other- 
wise be  broken. 
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Recording  Instrument  for  Road  Locomotives 


THE  model  K  Loco-Recorder  is  a  durable  American-made 
machine,  designed  to  indicate  a  locomotive's  speed  at  all 
times  to  the  engineman  ai)d  give  a  permanent  record  of 
that  speed,  also  the  direction  of  motion,  whether  forward  or 
back,  and  the  time  spent  at  station  and  other  stops.  The  in- 
strument increases  the  safety  of  train  operation  by  practically 
eliminating  the  danger  incidental  to  excessive  sj>eed  on  curves 
or  at  other  points  where  there  are  speed  restrictions.  By  fur- 
nishing an  accurate  record  of  the  speed  at  all  points  there  is  a 


applied   to   the    ring   shown,    which    actuates    the    indicator 
pointer,  showing  the  exact  speed  at  which  it  is  running. 

Two  pencils  operate  independently  of  each  other  on  the 
chart,  one  showing  speed  and  the  other  time.  The  recording 
tape  is  driven  by  the  locomotive  through  a  connection  with 
one  of  the  driving  wheels  and  moves  at  the  rate  of  half  an 


internal   Mechanism   of  the  Speedograph   Loco- Recorder 

tendency  to  prevent  unnecessary^  wear  and  tear  on  motive 
power,  rolling  stock  and  tracks  through  express  train  speeds 
of  locomotives  Ituilt  for  slow  and  heav\-  service.  The  need 
for  such  an  instrument  is  especially  urgent  at  the  present 
time  because  of  the  increased  costs  of  labor  and  material  and 
the  much  larger  and  heavier  locomotives  and  cars. 

Two  views  of  the  instrument  illustrates  its  general  appear- 
ance and  working  mechanism,  and  part  of  a  typical  record 


The  Recording  Mechanism  is  Protected  by  the  Metalilc  Cover  Which 
Can    Be   Securely    Locked 

inch  to  the  mile  in  keeping  with  the  speed  of  the  locomotive; 
when  the  locomotive  stops  the  tape  stops,  and  when  the  loco- 
motive reverses  the  tape  also  moves  backward.  This  makes 
ihe  record  easily  adjustable  to  a  keyboard,  representing  in 


Reproduction   of  ""Part  of  a    Record,   Covering   19   Miles,   Made   by   a    Locomotive    in    Regular    Service 

made  by  a  locomotive  in  regular  service  also  is  reproduced,  the  same  ratio  the  division  over  which  the  train  is  operated. 

The  entire  story  of  train  operation  is  recorded  so  clearly  and  Stations,  towers,  sidings  and  all  points  at  which  there  are 

concisely  on  the  strip  of  recording  tape  that  it  can  be  read  speed  restrictions  are  shown  op  the  keyboard,  together  with 

at  a  glance.    Part  of  the  instrument  is  built  on  the  plan  of  a  any  other  desired  information.     By  placing  the  record  against 

speedometer,  depending  for  its  action  upon  centrifugal  force  the  keyboard  the  speed  at  all  points  and  the  location  and 
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;luration  of  all  stops  and  slowdowns  are  clearly  shown.    The 
'ape  is  calibrated  horizontally  in  miles  per  hour  to  facilitate 

he  reading  of  the  speed  record,  and  perpendicularly  in  miles 

;f  track,  with  heavy  lines  every  five  miles. 
The  speed  pencil  moves  across  the  tape  in  proportion  to 

lie  speed  of  the  locomotive.  It  returns  to  zero  at  the  top  of 
:he  tape  at  every  stop,  and  acceleration  and  deceleration  are 
iilainly  shown.  Its  action  is  positive  and  every  change  of 
>peed  is  instantly  indicated  on  the  dial  and  recorded  on  the 
tape.  The  pencil  accurately  records  the  speed  shown  to  the 
engineer  on  the  dial;  the  mechanism  is  so  interlocked  that  it 
can  record  nothing  else.  Changes  of  gears  to  compensate  for 
the  turning  down  of  tires  are  furnished  with  each  instrument 
to  insure  precise  accuracy  in  speed  indications  and  records. 
The  time  pencil  is  actuated  by  a  clock  and  moves  back  and 
forth  across  the  tape  in  10-minute  strokes;  10  minutes  up 
and  10  minutes  down.  When  the  train  is  in  motion  this 
pencil  makes  an  angular  line,  the  angle  depending  on  the 
rate  of  speed,  and  when  the  tape  stops  it  makes  a  straight 
vertical  line,  the  length  of  whi:h  shows  the  duration  of  the 
stops,  on  the  basis  of  3/16  in.  to  a  minute.  This  records  the 
length  of  all  stops  up  to  20  or  30  minutes  in  length.  The  dial 
pointer,  which  indicates  the  speed  to  the  engineer,  is  the  only 


working  part  of  the  instrument  that  is  exposed  to  observation. 
The  cover  of  the  case  completely  encloses  the  recording  me- 
c  hanism  and  tape  and  is  securely  locked. 

The  record  illustrated  was  made  by  a  locomotive  moving 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  are  stops. 
The  line  connecting  these  points  is  made  by  the  speed  pencil, 
and  shows  the  speed  at  all  points  and  the  distance  covered  in 
bringing  the  train  to  a  stop  and  picking  up  speed  again. 

Referring  to  the  record,  A',  B',  C,  D'  and  E'  are  vertical 
lines  made  by  the  time  pencil  giving  the  length  of  stops  at 
A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  respectively.  They  show  stops  of  approxi- 
mately one  minute  at  A,  B  and  C.  After  stopping  for  about 
two  minutes  at  D  the  train  was  backed,  at  a  maximum  speed 
of  about  13  miles  an  hour,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  E,  where  it 
stopped  for  nearly  three  minutes  before  resuming  its  run.  It 
attained  a  speed  of  57  miles  an  hour  in  three  miles  after 
leaving  A  and  immediately  began  to  slow  down  for  B.  The 
highest  speed  of  this  train,  on  the  section  of  its  record  shown, 
was  60  miles  an  hour  l^efore  reaching  D.  Midway  between 
B  and  C  the  speed  was  sharply  reduced  from  53  to  44  miles 
an  hour,  but  was  immediately  increased.  From  the  foregoing 
it  is  evident  that  a  complete,  detailed  record  is  available  of 
train  operation  over  the  division  in  question. 


Red  E.  High  Speed  Lathe  Center 


LATHE  and  grinding  machine  centers  made  of  carbon 
steel  often  burn  at  the  points  and  freeze  to  the  work.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  high  speed  steel  centers 
would  obviate  such  difficulties  and  allow  the  machine  to  be 


Lathe   Center   With    High    Speed   Steei    Point 

operated  at  its  maximum  capacity,  but  high  speed  steel  is  ex- 
pensive. It  would  seem  poor  economy  to  make  a  lathe  center 
entirely  of  high  speed  steel  when  possibly  less  than  Yz  in.  of 


the  point  would  be  used,  the  rest  going  into  the  scrap  bin. 

The  Ready  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  offered 
one  solution  of  the  problem  by  making  a  solid  lathe  center 
with  a  nickel  steel  body  and  a  high  speed  steel  point.  The 
high  speed  steel  extends  l)ack  from  the  point  about  one-quar- 
ter the  length  of  the  lathe  center.  On  account  of  its  solid 
construction,  vibration  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  due 
to  the  high  speed  steel  point,  the  lathe  center  life  is  increased 
many  times. 

The  advantages  of  the  Red  E.  lathe  center  include  not  only 
the  possibility  of  machine  operation  at  a  higher  speed  but  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  machinist's  time  previously  spent 
in  grinding  centers.  The  center  is  made  with  Morse  and 
Jamo  standard  tapers,  and  will  fit  any  standard  make  of 
lathe  or  grinding  machine. 


Anti-SHp  Surfacing  Decreases  Accidents 


THE  hazard?  due  to  dangerous  walking  places  are  under- 
estimated l)y  many  peojile,  wlio  doubtless  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  large  proportion  of  accidents  due  to  so  ap- 
parently harmless  a  thing  as  slipping.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
conclusive  data  on  the  subject,  since  casualties  are  often 
charged  erroneously  to  other  than  promoting  causes,  yet  the 


care  cannot  be  taken  to  provide  safe  walkways,  inclines  and 
steps  in  all  public  buildings,  passenger  cars  and  coaches.  In 
addition,  running  boards  -and  surfacing  around  the  switch 
boards  in  power  houses,  where  a  slip  may  result  fatally, 
should  l)e  surfaced  with  a  material  that  will  prevent  slipping. 
A  new  form  of  abrasive  walkway  surfacing  called  Vul- 
calun,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  American  .Abra- 
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Fig.   1.     View   Shewing  the  General   Appearance  of   Vulcalum 

casualties  resulting  from  unsafe  walking  are  greater  in  num- 
ber and  severity  than  those  due  to  any  other  public  or  indus- 
trial hazard.  Bused  on  U.  S.  motality  statistics,  the  total  fa- 
talities for  the  continental  United  States  were  76,500  in  1915. 
Of  these  fatalities.  14,855  were  caused  by  falls,  over  half  of 
which  occurred  on  stain;  and  oor  levels. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  it  is  evident  that  too  much 


Fig.  2.     Cross  Section   of   New   Abrasive   Metal  Surfacing 

sive  Metals  Company,  New  York,  and  is  proving  satisfactory* 
under  exhaustive  tests.  Vulcalun  is  a  mixture  of  rubber  and 
abrasive  grit  vulcanized  to  a  steel  reinforcing  plate  c(mi- 
tained  entirely  within  a  pure  rubber  base.  A  good  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  substance  is  given  in  Fig.  1, 
which  shows  a  sample  piece.  \  cross  section  of  the  sample 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which  A  is  the  abrasive  grit,  B  the  per- 
forated steel  reinforcing  plate  and  C  the  rubber  base. 

One  result  of  the  tests  referred  to  was  definite  proof  of  the 
value  of  Vulcalun  in  the  prevention  of  slipping.     On  a  new 
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railway  station  stairway  equipped  with  corrugated  treads 
and  subject  to  heavy  passenger  traffic,  there  was  an  average  of 
two  falls  a  day  for  a  period  of  two  months.  With  abrasive 
metal  treads  substituted,  the  succeeding  two  months  failed  to 
show  a  single  fall. 

Owing  to  the  abrasive  rubber  surface  and  steel  plate  Vul- 
calun  resists  wear  and  will  not  crack  under  severe  vibration. 
The  material  is  adapted  not  only  to  walkways  and  coach  steps, 
but  due  to  a  high  dielectric  strength,  is  desirable  for  surfac- 
ing  around    switchboards    in    power   houses.        Tests   have 


shown  that  there  was  no  electric  leakage  through  the  ma- 
terial up  to  7,500  volts  and  the  flashover  did  not  occur  un- 
der 20,000  volts. 

Vulcalun  is  light  in  weight,  above  oj/i  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and 
therefore  is  desirable  for  elevator  car  floors  in  freight  houses 
and  shops.  Due  to  being  enveloped  entirely  in  a  rubber  bast 
the  steel  reinforcing  plate  does  not  corrode',  there  is  no  ten 
dency  to  disintegrate  when  saturated  and  exposed  to  freezing. 
The  material  is  uniform  in  finish  and  manufacture,  easily 
kept  clean,  and  easy  to  renew  when  necessary. 


Universal  Vise  for  Pneumatic  Drills 


THE  jmrpose  of  the  repair  vise  illustrated  is  to  firmly     in  making  quick  repairs  and  for  this  reason  is  of  interest  to 
clamp  and  hold  a  pneumatic  drill  in  various  accessible     railway  men.     The  vise  is  made  by  the  Independent  Pneu- 
positions  while  making  necessary  repairs,   assembling     matic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
or  testing.     The  vise  should  be  placed  near  the  repairman's 
regular  bench  vi.se  preferably  on  the  right  hand  side.     This 
arrangement  leaves  the  regular  bench  vise  free  to  be  used 
should  occasion  arise.     In  general  the  drill  may  be  clamped 
in  any  of  three  positions  which  may  be  most  convenient  for 
removing  the  gear  case,  spindle  and  valve  gear;  removing  the 
valves,  exhaust  caps  and  feed  screw;  or  for  reaming  piston 
holes  or  general  inspection. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  repair  vise  consists  of  a 
flanged  upright  machine  post  or  stand  iioi,  a  sliding  stop 
collar  1 102  held  by  a  suitable  set  screw  //o?,  and  a  clamp 
II04  which  is  securely  held  in  any  position  on  the  post  by 
tightening  the  quick  action  clamp  screw  Jioj.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  clamp  there  is  a  hole  in  which  stem  1108  is  en- 
gaged. This  stem  is  threaded  at  one  end  with  yj-in.  and  ^4- 
in.  pipe  threads  respectively.  For  the  small  sized  drill,  a 
clamp  with  a  {/^-in.  pipe  thread  is  used  in  connection  with 
a  special  clamp  support. 

Pneumatic  drills  are  used  very  extensively  in  railway  shops 
and  the  question  of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  always  a  press- 
ing one.      The  universal  repair  vise  illustrated  will  facilitate  Thor  Assembling  and  Repair  vise  for  Holding  Pneumatic  Drills 
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Car  Hauling  Winch  Reduces  Switcher  Work 


ANEW  type  of  electric  car  hauling  winch  recently  de- 
veloped by  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Com- 
pany, Montour,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  op- 
erating units  of  this  machine  embody  many  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Shepard  electric  hoist.     All  moving  parts  are 


Fig.  1.     Shepard   Electric  Car  Hauling   Winch 


anced  drive  type,  driving  at  two  diametrically  opposite  points. 
This  insures  long  life,  high  efficiency  and  a  practically  noise- 
less drive. 

The  winch  is  mounted  on  a  cast  base  which  encloses  the 
controller  resistance.     A  standard  Shepard  controller  is  used 


Fig.  2.     Car  Hauling  Winch   Installed   at  Coaling  Station 


fully  enclosed,  making  the  machine  entirely  weatherproof  with  which  may  be  mounted  directly  on  the  base  or  separately  for 
the  exception  of  the  motor.  Oil  bath  lubrication  is  provided  remote  control.  When  desired,  the  machine  can  be  furnished 
for  all  the  gearing,  brakes,  etc.     The  gearing  is  of  the  bal-     with  a  gear  shift,  giving  a  reduction  of  four  to  one.     This 
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en.'ijlea  the  winch  to  handle  four  times  its  normal,  rated  load. 
A  recent  installation  of  this  winch  in  the  new  coaling  sta- 
tion of  the  New  York  Central  at  Rensselaer  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  It  is  used  in  place  of  locomotives  to  draw  loaded  coal  cars 
up  to  the  coal  dump.  The  winch  capacity  is  4^/2  tons  at  a 
speed  of  55  ft.  per  min.  and  the  winding  drum  has  a  capacity 
of  250  ft.  of  cable.    Alternating  current  is  furnished  through 


a  22-hp.,  three-phase  General  Electric  motor.  Two  hundred 
feet  of  }i-in.  wire  rope  are  used.  The  machine  is  installed 
in  a  winch  house  as  shown  with  the  drum  extending  outside. 
In  a;  test  made  of  the  Shepard  car  hauling  winch  recently, 
14  coal  cars  were  pulled  around  a  curve  and  up  a  grade  after 
being  partly  frozen  in.  The  winch  is  reported  to  have  with- 
stood   all   tests   of   winter   weather   with   gratifying   results. 


Slotting  Machine  for  Tool  Room  Work 

THE  slotting  machine  illustrated  has  a  63^'2-in.  stroke  and     travels  are  12  in.  each,  and  the  speed  ranges  from  26  to  77 
on  account  of  its  general  adaptability  and  the  arrange-     strokes  per  minute.    The  machine  is  manufactured  by  Harry 
ment  for  swiveling  the  ram.  the  machine  is  well  adapted     F.  Atkins,  Peterborough,  England,  and  is  being  placed  on 
for  a  large  variety  of  tool  room  work.     Taper  keyways  and     the  American  market  by  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  New  York, 
other  taper  work,  such  as  often  occurs  in  machining  dies  and 
heav>'  tools  can  be  performed  without  difficulty.     Many  ma- 
chine operations  on  special  jigs  and  fixtures  can  also  be  per- 
formed on  this  type  of  slotter. 

The  machine  is  cone-driven  and  of  sufficiently  rigid  con- 
struction for  any  work  within  its  capacity.  With  a  propor- 
tionately heavy  base  and  column,  ample  strength  is  insured 
and  vibration  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Automatic  feeds  are 
provided  to  move  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  slides 
and  the  circular  table.  The  table,  of  relatively  large  diame- 
ter, is  graduated  in  degrees  and  has  a  locking  device  with 
12  divisions.  Swiveling  the  ram  greatly  increases  the  useful- 
ness of  the  machine  for  all  kinds  of  taper  work  and  the 
swiveling  arrangement  is  simple  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

A  universal  tool  holder  of  the  clapper  type  is  provided. 
.\11  gears  are  mounted  rigidly  and  the  bearings  are  dustproof 
and  oiltight.  The  countershaft  is  self-contained  and  the 
treadle  brake  shown  projecting  beneath  the  table  enables  the 
operator  to  stop  the  machine  with  the  ram  in  any  desired  po- 
sition. 

The  stroke  of  the  ram  is  6V2  in.  and  work  IjA  in.  high 
can  be  placed  on  the  table.  The  maximum  diameter  of  work 
that  can  be  machined  is  30  in.  but  the  effective  diameter  of 
the  rotary  table  is  16  in.     The  longitudinal  and  transverse  Atkins  Slotting   iviachine  with  e'/a  m  stroke 


Fullswing  Relieving  Attachment  for  Lathes 

SEVERAL  new  features  have  been  included  in  the  heavy  work  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  and  in  addition,  all 

duty  relieving  attachment  illustrated,  by  means  of  which  kinds  of  outside  relieving  work,  including  any  angle,  side, 

it  is  possible  to  perform  a  class  of  work  not  usually  at-  face,  interior  or  irregular  face  flutings  and  taj)er  cutting  can 

tempted  on  this  type  of  lathe  attachment.     Interior  relieving  be  performed.     Designed  to  stand  hard  machine  shop  usage. 


Relieving   Attachment   Designed  for  Accuracy  Under  Heavy  Cuts 
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railway  station  stainvay  ctiuipjx'tl  with  corrugated  trcad^ 
and  sultjoct  to  lu-avy  jjassenticr  tratYic,  there  was  an  average  of 
two  falls  a  day  for  a  pericMl  of  two  months.  With  abrasive 
metal  treads  suhslitutcd,  the  succeeding  two  months  failed  to 
iihow  a  >ingle  fall.   ,  -''';:-•..:■  '       ^    .      :. 

■  Owing  to  the  al»ra>ive  ruhluT  surface  and  steel  plate  Viil- 
calun  resists  wear  and  will  not  (rack  under  severe  vibration. 
Ihe  material  is  adaptt-d  n«)t  oidy  to  walkwa\s  and  coach  steps, 
but  due  to  a  high  dielectric  strength,  is  desirable  for  surfac- 
ing   around    switt  hlioanN    in    power    hou.^es.        'J"e>t-    have 


>hown  that  there  was  no  electric  hakage  through  the  ma 
terial  up  to  7,500  volts  and  the  llashovtr  did  not  occur  ui; 
der  20.000  volts. 

Wilcalun  is  light  in  weight,  above  oj .  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  ani 
tlurefore  is  desirable  for  elevator  car  floors  in  freight  house 
and  shops.  Due  to  being  enveloped  tntirelx  in  a  rubber  bas' 
the  steel  riinforcing  plate  dcx'S  not  lorrode:  there  is  no  ten 
dency  to  disintegrate  when  saturated  and  exposed  to  freezing 
The  material  is  uniform  in  t'ini-h  and  manufacture,  easil'- 
kept  clean,  and  ea.sy  to  niuu   wiuii  no  c^-^ary.  :,;..       \ 


L  ni\ersal  \'ise  for  Pneumatic  Drills 


Till",  purpose  of  the  rej^air  vi-c  illu-trated  is  to  lirmly 
.lamp  and  hold  a  pneuniaiic  drill  in  variou*  a((t'*>ible 
]to.-ition>  whiK'  making  nice»ary  repair>.  a.->>embling 
"or  te.-ting.  The  vise  should  lie  plaivd  near  ilu'  re[iairman"s 
.regular  lnii.ii  vix-  ])ri'ferably  on  tiu'  right  hand  side.  This 
arranginuiU  Knaves  tlie  regular  bent  h  vist'  free  to  be  used 
should  o(  (  asion  ari>e.  In  general  the  drill  may  be  damped 
in  any  of  three  positions  which  may  be  most  convenii-nt  for 
R-moving  the  gear  case.  >|)indle  and  valve  gear;  removing  the 
valve.v.  I'xhaust  caps  and  fei'd  scrt'w;  or  for  reaming  pi-t(in 
holes  or  mneral  inspiction. 

■  As  shown  in  the  illu>trati(in.  thr  njiair  vi-f  «(in»i~t-  .if  a 
flanged  upright  machine  post  or  stand  iioi.  a  >liding  stop 
collar  JIOJ  held  I>y  a  suitabh-  .-»t  screw  //o,\  and  a  clanif) 
//(>/  whi(  h  is  secureh  luld  in  an\  po-ition  on  tlu  jio~t  l)y 
tightening  tlu-  quii  k  attion  « lam[)  screw  iioji.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  damj)  there  is  a  hole  in  which  stem  iii>S  is  en- 
gaged. This  .'item  is  threatled  at  one  end  widi  '  ..-in.  and  '4- 
in.  pipt^  threads  respectively.  For  the  -mall  <i/ed  ilrill.  a 
clamp  with  a  ',s-in.  pipe  tlinad  is  used  in  connection  with 
a  special  damp  support. 

-  Pneumatic  drills  are  u.-<'d  vi  ry  rxtin-ivily  in  railway  shops 
and  the  question  of  keeping  ilu-m  in  npair  is  always  a  press- 
ing one.      rhe  univer-al  repair  vi-e  illustrated  will  facilitate 


in  making  quick  repairs  and  for  this  r«.a-on  i.-  of  interest  U- 
railway  men.  The  vise  is  made  1-y  the  Independent  Pneu- 
matic   i'dol  Company.  C'liicago.   111. 
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Thor  Assembling   and    Repair   Vise  foi'   Holdinn   Pneumatic   Drills 


n  ^  Car  Hauling  W^inch  Reduces  S\\itcher  \\\)rk -^^^^/^^^^^^^-^     X^ 

ANKW  typ«-  of  electric  car  hauling  winch   recently  de-  anced  tlrive  type,  driving  at  two  dianutrically  o]>posite  points, 

vdoped  l)y  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoi>t  Com-  I'his  in.sures  long  life,  high  efhciincy  and  a  practicallv  noise- 

{)any,  Montour.  }f.  V..  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.     The  op-  less  drive, 
crating  units  of  this  machine  embody  many  of  the  di.>tinctive  The  winch  is  nuxmted  on  a  ca.-t  base  which  encloses  the 

features  of  the  Shepard  electric  hoist.     All  moving  parts  are,  controller  resistance.     .\  standard  Shepard  .ontrolUr  is  used 


V     Fig.   1.     Shepard    Electric  Car   Hauling    Winch 


Fig.  2.     Car    Hauling   Winch    Installed    at    Coaling    Station 


fully  enclosed,  maklnir  the  machine  entirely  weatlierproof  with  which  may  he  mounted  directly  on  the  ba?e  or  separately  for 
the  e.xception  of  the  motor.  Oil  bath  lubrication  is  provided  remote  control.  When  desired,  the  machine  can  he  furnished 
for  all  the  gearing,  brakes,  etc.     The  gearing  is  of  the  bal-      with  a  gear  shift,  giving  a  reduction  of  four  to  one.     This 
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en  U<?*  the  wiiuh  to  lumdk-  four  tiim>  it-  normal,  rated  load. 
V"\  recent  installation  of  thi>  wimh  in  tlu-  m-w  coaling  sta- 
tit  »  of  the  New  York  (\'ntral  at  Ken-.-dacr  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  It  is  u.sed  in  place  of  locomotives  to  draw  loaded  coal  cars 
Uj  to  the  coal  dump.  The  wincli  tapaiity  is  4'j  ton?  at  a 
sp  A-d  of  55  ft.  per  niin.  and  the  winding  drum  has  a  capacity 
of  -50  ft.  of  cable.    Alternating  current  is  furnished  through 


u  22-hp.,  iliree-]jhase  General  iLlectrk  motor.  Two  hundred 
feet  of  "x-in.  wire  ro|>e  are  used.  The  machine  is  installed 
in  a  winch  house  as  shown  with  the  drum  extending  outside. 
In  a  test  made  of  the  Shepard  car  hauling  winch  recently, 
14  coal  cars  were  pulled  around  a  curve  and  u})  a  grade  after 
being  partly  frozen  in.  Tlie  winch  is  reported  to  have  with- 
stocKl    ail   tests   of   wmter   weather   with   I'ratifvini:    results. 


Slotting  Machine  for  Tool  Room  W  ork 


Till',  slotting  machine  illustrated  has  a  o/j-in.  stroke  and 
on  account  of  its  general  adaptal)ility  and  the  arrange- 
ment for  swiveling  tlie  ram.  the  machine  is  well  adapted 
for  a  large  variet)  of  tool  room  work.  'raj)er  kevway-  and 
otiier  taj)er  Work,  such  as  often  onur-  in  mai Inning  dies  and 
heavy  tools  can  be  performed  witliout  difficulty.  Manx  ma- 
chine operations  on  sj)ecial  jigs  and  fixtures  can  also  be  jK-r- 
fornied  on  this  type  of  slotter. 

The  machine  is  cone-driven  and  of  sufticientl\  rigid  con- 
struction for  any  work  within  its  capacity.  With  a  propor- 
tionately heavy  ba.^e  and  colunni.  ample  strength  is  insured 
and  vibration  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  .\utomatic  feeds  are 
provided  to  move  l»oth  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  slides 
and  the  circular  table.  The  table,  of  relatively  large  diame- 
ter, is  graduated  in  degrees  and  has  a  hx'king  device  with 
12  divisions.  Swiveling  the  ram  great!}  increases  the  useful- 
ness of  the  machine  for  all  kinds  ui  taper  work  and  tlie 
swiveling  arrangement  is  simple  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
; .  A  universal  tool  holder  of  the  clapper  type  is  providc^l. 
.\11  gears  are  mounted  rigidl\  and  the  U*arings  are  dustjiroof 
and  oiltight.  The  countershaft  is  self-contained  and  the 
treadle  brake  shown  i)rojecting  beneath  the  table  enables  the 
operator  to  stop  the  machine  with  the  ram  in  any  desired  po- 
sition. ;.;.,;  ■,;^"  :.■;.■,..-•■  ■■':'■:<■::-.'■  :S-  '  .."-'-^  '..'■:•./.■.'.■••'" 
The  stroke  of  the  ram  is  6'j  in.  and  work  7^^  in.  high 
can  l)e  placed  on  the  table.  The  maximum  diameter  of  work 
that  can  be  machijied  is  .>0  in.  but  the  effective  diameter  of 
the  rotarv  table  is  lo  in.     The  lonuitudinal  and  transverse 


travels  are  12  in.  each,  and  the  speed  ranges  from  2o  to  77 
strokes  jK-r  minute.  The  machine  is  manufactured  by  Harry 
F.  .\tkin-.  Peterborough,  Fngland,  and  is  being  placed  on 
the  .American  market  l)v  Alfred  Herbert.  Ltd.,  New -York. 


Atkins    Slotting     Machine    With    6  ?    ir,    Stroke 


>r£^i):--v^-y::fi  Fullswing  Relie\ing  Attachment  for  Lathes  V;  J  5^^  A    fc 

SK\  EK.\L  new  features  have  l>een  included  in  the  heavy  v.ork  may  be  mentioned  as  an  exam]>le  and  in  addition,  all 

duty  relieving  attachment  illustrated,  by  means  of  which  kinds  of  outside  relieving  work,  including  any  angle,  side, 

it  is  })Ossible  to  perform  a  class  of  work  not  usually  at-  face,  interior  or  irregular  face  ilutings  and  tajx-r  cutting  can 

tempted  on  this  type  of  lathe  attachment.     Interior  relieving  be  [XTt'ormed,  ;  Designed  to  stand  hard  jnachine  shop  u^age, 
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the  Fullswing  relieving  attachment  is  made  in  three  horizon- 
tal sections,  two  of  which  remain  stationary  after  alinement. 
They  can  l)e  applied  to  any  lathe  equipped  with  a  compound 
rest.  The  sections  are  graduated  for  angles  of  any  degree 
and  the  tool  holders  can  be  moved  for  any  axis  of  motion 
without  reference  to  the  tool.  The  relieving  head  is  mounted 
aa  the  single  base  in  place  of  the  compound  rest  and  is  d  iv:n 
from  the  nose  of  the  headstock  by  a  mounted  gear  through 
a  train  of  gears  as  indicated.  A  universal  joint  between  the 
spliced  shaft  and  the  relieving  head  allows  for  movement  of 
the  cross  slide. 

The  entire  mechanism  is  direct  geared  or  stationary,  with 
the  exception  of  the  reciprocating  tool  holder  which  operates 
in  a  V-guide,  provided  with  a  bronze  gib.  This  direct  con- 
nection saves  lost  motion  and  increases  the  accuracy  and 
sensitiveness.     \  hand  cross  feed  of  three  inches  is  provided 


on  the  tool  holder  for  cross  relieving,  either  straight  or  at  an 
angle,  thus  permitting  a  class  of  work  not  usually  attempted. 
Another  distinctive  feature  is  the  provision  in  the  tool  holder 
for  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  tool  bit  with  a  range  of  j/^ 
in. 

The  attachment  will  operate  in  connection  with  the  tajjer 
attachment  of  the  lathe  for  relieving  conical  cutters  and  jupe 
reamers.  Form  contour  cutters  can  be  relieved  when  desired. 
A  standard  relief  of  1/10  in.  is  provided,  but  special  c;  ms 
can  be  furnished  for  a  greater  or  lesser  relief.  A  set  of  t  >Qr 
cams  with  one,  two,  three  and  four  steps  is  furnished  with 
each  attachment  for  the  operation  of  various  flutings.  A 
set  of  special  gears  can  be  furnished  to  relieve  special  formed 
cutters.  In  tool  rooms  and  machine  shops  that  manufacture 
milling  and  other  cutters,  the  Fullswing  relieving  attach- 
ment can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 


Modern  Refinements  in  Shaper  Design 


THEkK  has  been  a  continual  refinement  in  machine  tool 
design  in  recent  years  to  make  the  machines  not  only 
more  efficient  but  adaptable  to  a  greater  variety  of 
machine  operations.  The  shaping  machine  has  been  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  many  improvements  are  included 
in  the  24-in.  heavy  duty  crank  shaper  manufactured  by  the 
Columbia  Machine  Tool  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Among 
these  improvements  may  be  mentioned  the  adaptability  to 
either  single  pulley  or  motor  drive.  Additional  features  in- 
clude a  speed  box.  friction  clutch  and  brake  and  revolving 
table  having  an  outer  support  to  provide  additional  stiffness. 
The  speed  box  provides  four  changes  of  speed,  or  eight 
changes  in  connection  with  the  back  gears.  The  friction 
clutch  and  brake  enables  the  machine  to  be  started  or  stopped 
quickly  at  any  point  of  the  stroke.  By  special  design  the  feed 
box  is  included  as  part  of  the  machine  and  not  as  an  attach- 
jnent,  and  the  arrangement  provides  a  rigid  and  efficient  feed 
device.      Twelve   feed   changes   are   provided,   ranging   from 


Columbia    24- In.    Shaper    With     Modern     Improvements 

1/54  in.  to  3/ 16  in.  The  feed  takes  places  only  on  the  return 
stroke  and  the  mechanism  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  the 
position  of  the  cross  rail. 

Arrangements  for  either  motor  drive  or  single  pulley  drive 
can  be  made  with  slight  alterations.  In  case  a  motor  drive 
is  desired,  the  power  from  a  direct  current  motor  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  speed  lx)x  through  a  rawhide  gear,  as  illustrated. 
With  the  single-pulley  drive  arrangement,  the  main  shaft  of 


the  speed  box  is  simply  extended  through  an  additional 
bracket  on  the  other  side  of  the  shaper.  This  allows  the 
single  pulley  to  be  mounted  on  the  outside  and  driven  from 
the  line  shaft.     The  advantage  of  a  friction  brake  in  stop- 


1 
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View  Showing   Adaptability  to    Motor   Drive 

ping  the  shaper  in  any  desired  jwsition  of  the  ram  is  self- 
evident. 

Important  advantages  in  the  crank  gear  construction  are 
its  liberal  proportions  and  the  fact  that  it  is  carried  close  to 
the  rocker  arm,  thus  reducing  tortional  strain  to  a  minimum. 
The  rocker  ami  also  is  of  heavy  construction,  the  sides  being 
joined  by  a  strong  central  tie.  It  is  connected  to  the  ram 
through  a  heavy  link,  which  affords  a  direct  pull  on  the  ram. 
The  revolving  table  is  plainly  illustrated,  and  a  noteworthy 
feature  is  the  construction  of  the  outer  support  which  stiffens 
the  table  and  maintains  the  alinement  of  the  faces.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  outer  sui)i)ort,  the  table  is  carried  on  a  hub,  or 
trunnion,  of  large  diameter,  which  is  bolted  securely  to  the 
saddle.  The  table  rotates  on  this  trunnion  and  is  graduated 
at  the  outer  end  so  that  it  can  Ije  set  at  any  desired  angle.  A 
rugged  double  screw  vise  with  graduated  swivel  base  is  regu- 
larly furnished  with  the  machine,  but  a  single  screw  vise  cin 
l)e  furni.shed  if  desired.  The  vise  jaws  are  steel  faced  and 
suitable  clamp  screws  prevent  the  movable  jaw  from  lifting. 
On  the  double  screw  vise  the  jaws  are  offset  to  facilitate  hold- 
ing work  alongside  the  table,  if  required. 
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The  Texas  &  Pacific  machine  shop  at  Big  Springs,  Tex., 
is  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  29.  Steps 
will  be  taken  at  once  to  rebuild  the  shops  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  offered,  subject  to  competitive 
examination,  a  free  scholarship  covering  four  years'  tuition  in 
either  architecture,  chemistry,  civil,  mechanical  or  electrical 
engineering  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  to  apprentices 
and  other  employees  enrolled  on  the  company's  permanent 
jitaff  under  21  Vears  of  age  and  to  sons  of  employees  under 
21  years  of  age. 

It  is  reported  that  plans  for  largely  increasing  the  number 
of  workmen  employed  at  the  Americus,  Ga.,  shops  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  are  under  consideration  by  officers  of  the 
company.  The  only  other  shoi)s  of  the  system  are  located  in 
large  cities  and  the  belief  that  labor  difficulties  are  less  likely 
to  occur  in  small  industrial  centers  is  said  to  be  the  reason 
for  rehabilitating  the  Americus  shops. 

D.  B.  Hanna,  president  of  the  Canadian  National,  is  pre- 
paring to  lay  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  an  extensive 
program  for  increased  efficiency  and  betterment  of  equipment 
of  the  Canadian  National.  Complete  details  will  not  be  made 
public  until  the  matter  is  laid  before  the  Parliament  at  the 
coming  session.  Beyond  stating  that  there  would  be  no  cur- 
tailment of  last  year's  appropriations.  Mr.  Hanna  has  de- 
clined to  make  any  further  statement. 

The  following  railroads  have  ordered  a  total  of  87  of  the 
total  of  200  Decapod  locomotives  originally  l)uilt  for  the 
Russian  government,  which  the  War  Department  has  been 
trying  to  sell:  Western  Maryland.  10;  Detroit.  Toledo  & 
Ironton,  15;  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  10;  Atlantic  Coast 
Line.  10;  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina,  3;  Norfolk  South- 
em,  4;  John  Ringling.  5;  Seaboard  Air  Line,  20;  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico,  5,  and  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Lmis,  5. 

Domestic  orders  for  locomotives  up  to  the  third  week  in 
March  totaled  635,  as  compared  with  1,048  in  1917,  926  in 
l'»16,  and  174  in  1915.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  vol- 
ume of  business  this  year,  from  the  standpoint  of  number 
of  locomotives  ordered,  has  not  been  as  great  as  in  1917  or 
1''16.  It  can  also  be  taken  to  mean,  in  view  of  the  underly- 
irg  conditions,  that  the  difference  in  volume  as  between  this 


year  and  the  two  years.  1916  and  1917,  has  still  to  be  made 
up  and  may  eventually  be  added  to  the  totals  for  the  present 


vear. 


American  Machine  Tools  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 

American  machine  tools  are  rapidly  gaining  an  enviable 
reputation  in  this  market,  writes  Consul  Harry  Campbell. 
Soerabaya,  Java.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
machine  shops  in  $oeral)aya  is  cwnpletely  equipped  with 
modern  American  machine  tools  and  is  securing  an  abun- 
dance of  orders  for  .^hopwork  which,  it  appears,  it  is  able  to 
fill  more  satisfactorily  than  any  of  its  competitors.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  this  concern  has  recently  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  iron  and  steel  work  of  a  new  government  rail- 
way terminal  at  Tandjong  Priok,  the  port  of  Batavia.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  Soerabaya  shop,  with  its  .American  equip- 
ment, in  view  of  the  competition  of  Batavia  firms  located  so 
much  nearer  the  work. 


Plans  for  Use  of  $300,000,000  Loan  Fund 

Plans  for  the  use  of  the  $300,000,000  revolving  fund, 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  make  loans  to  railroads,  were  di.scussed  at  a  con- 
ference on  March  25  by  a  committee  representing  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives  with  Commi.«;si oners  Clark, 
Meyer,  Daniels  and  Eastman,  Director  General  Hines  and 
R.  B.  Leffingwell,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Among  the  questions  discus.s.ed  was  as  to  w'hether  most  of 
the  available  sum  would  be  used  to  greatest  advantage  if  in- 
vested in  terminal  improvements,  etc.,  or  in  equipment. 

It  is  understood  that  the  executives,  represented  by  T.  De 
Witt  Cuyler,  Samuel  Rea,  Howard  Elliott,  Daniel  Willard, 
Henry  Walters  and  Alfred  P.  Thorn,  were  inclined  to  urge 
the  use  of  the  fund  largely  for  equipment,  both  l>ecause  of  the 
great  need  for  it  and  l^ecause  equipment  can  be  purchased 
for  a  25  per  cent  initial  payment,  and  the  fund  would,  there- 
fore, accomplish  more  than  if  used  otherwise.  • 

The  purchase  of  80,000  freight  cars,  20,000  refrigerator 
cars,  2,000  passenger  cars,  and  2,000  locomotives  was  dis- 
cussed. 

The  railroads'  program  of  capital  expenditures  also  de- 
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tlic  Full^wiiiii  niivx  iii-i  attiulinun;  i>  mack-  in  llirii-  liori/on- 
tal  seitions,  twu  i;i"  wliiili  ania'n  stationary  afttT  alim-nH-nt. 
lIu'V  (an  1m-  i|)|)Iit«l  to  an\  latlio  it|ui|i|)r(l  with  a  (onipound 
rest.  Tlu-  sntion-  .in-  ^radiiatid  for  anizlrs  of  aii\  (ii'L;n.'c 
and  tlu-  t<M)l  lioldcr-  tan  Ik'  movi-d  for  an\  axis  of  motion 
without  ri'fcrciuf  to  thi-  tool.  Ilu-  rtlicvinii  lu-ad  is  mounted 
on  thi*  siTit;Ie  bast-  in  piact"  of  the  compound  n>t  anl  :  -  d  :v  \ 
from  the  n(»f  of  the  luadstot  k  lt\  a  mounted  t^car  through 
a  tr.iin  of  l^ear.i  a-  indicated.  A  universal  joint  hitwi-en  the 
spliced  >haft  an«l  the  relievinn  head  allows  for  movement  of 
the  cn)ss  slide.    y-\'\  .■  ,■:'■■■  r-';.^-  ■■.<   .■•■"''■:■  '    -'',■ 

The  entire  nu-i  haiiism  is  direet  Reared  or  stationary,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rei  ipnn  atiui,'  tool  holder  wliic  h  o|)erates 
in  a  \'-^uide,  i»rovi<led  with  a  Kron/e  uili.  This  dinit  eon- 
nection  saves  |o>t  motion  and  inertasi-  tin-  atcuraiy  and 
.sen-itivtne--        \   'vmd  iT(:->  fi'ed  of  three  iiK  he-  i>  |)rovidi(l 


on  the  tool  holder  for  rro-.-  relieviiiL;.  either  >iraight  or  a- 
allele,  thus  pi-rmittinu  a  elas>  of  work,  not  usually  attem(t 
.\nother  distinctive  feature  is  the  j)rovision  in  the  tool  ho!, 
for  the  vertical  adju>tment  of  tin-  tool  hit  with  a  range  of 
in. 

The  attachment  will  o|)erate  in  connection   with  the  ij 
attachment  of  the  lathe  for  relievint^  conical  i  utters  and  | 
reamers.     Form  lontour  ( utter>  can  he  reliived  when  de>i- 
A  standard   relief  of   1    10  in.  is  provided,  hut  .special  ( 
can  he  furnished  for  a  ureater  or  lessor  relief.     A  set  of  '. 
cam>  with  one,  two.  three  and  four  ste|)s  is  furnished  v 
each   attachment    for   the   operation    of   various    tlutings. 
set  of  s|H-t  ial  Ljear>  tan  ln'  furnished  to  relieve  special  fori; 
cutters.     In  tool  room-  and  machine  shoj)s  that  manufail 
millinti   and   other   t  utter-,    the    Kullswinii    relieving   atti' 
Mieiit  can   he  UM-d   to  i,M(Mi   adv.mtage.  ;.        ;    ,. 
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Modern  Refinements  in  Shaper  Design 


T 


machine 


HKkl!  ha-  "uri  a  continual  ret'inement  in  machine  tool 
ile-iiiii    in    rei  ent  years  t<»   make  the   maihine-   not   onU 
mori-    eft'it  lent    l)Ut    adaptalile    to    a    ^reali-r    varietv     of 
oj)eration-. 


the    -pti'd    l>o\    i-    >imi»ly    ixtended    through    an    additional 

l>ra(ket   on    the   other   -ide   of   the   -haper.      This   allows  tlic 

-ingle  i)ulle\    to  l)e  mtsunted  on  the  outside  and  driven  trom 

riu-    -haping    maihine    has    hein     no      the  line  -haft.       The  advaiUage  of  a    friction   brake  in  -n.p- 


e.xception  to  thi-  rule,  and  many  im|)rovements  are  induded 
in  the  J4-in.  luavy  dut\  i  rank  -haper  manufactured  1)\  the 
Columbia  M.nhiiu-  Tool  Company.  Hamilton.  Oliio.  .Xnioni: 
these  im|)rovement-  may  he  meiuioned  the  adaptability  to 
either  single  [)ulley  or  motor  drive,  .\dditional  features  in- 
clude a  -pei'd  box."  friction  c  lute  h  and  brake  and  revolving 
table  having  an  outer  su|)p«jrt  to  |)rovi(le  additional  stiffness. 
The  -peed  box  provides  four  change-  of  -peed,  or  eight 
-Vlianges  in  connecti«)n  with  the  back  gears.  The  friction 
clutch  and  brake  enable-  the  maihine  to  be  started  or  stopi)e(l 
cjuiikly  at  an\  point  of  the  stroke.  Hy  -pecial  de-ign  the  feed 
box  is  inc  luded  a<  part  of  the  machine  and  not  as  an  attach- 
ment, and  the  arrangement  pro\  ides  a  rigid  and  etYicient  feed 
device.        Iwclvf    feed    change-    are    provided,    ranging    from 


^-4 


,.■■  Columbi.'i     24. !n.     Shaper     With     Modern     Improvements    •■ 

1,,  54  in.  to  .S  lo  in.  The  teed  take-  place-  only  on  the  return 
.stroke  and  the  mechanism  automatically  adju>t.-  itself  to  the 
position  of  the  cro>s  rail.       ■  '    '      .         >     ...   -       '         . 

.\rrangcnient-  for  either  motor  drive  or  single  pulley  drive 
can  be  made  with  >light  alterations.  In  case  a  motor  drive 
IS  desired,  the  power  from  a  direct  current  motor  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  speed  box  through  a  rawhide  gear,  as  illustrated. 
With  the  sin«;le-i'idle\   drive  arrangement,  the  main  shaft  of 


•■:1: 


^'     ..,.•.         View   Showing    Adaptnbility   to    Motor    Drive     \  ■   -r'  .. 

ping  the  sha|ier  in   an\    de.-ircd  pi;>iliun  of  the  ram  i>  --rt'll^ 
evident.  '-:■■■■  -  '     -'  \V.v 

Important  ad\  ant.iiie-  in  the  c  rank  gear  construction  are 
it-  liberal  proportion-  and  the  fact  that  it  is  carried  close  to 
the  rocker  arm.  thu-  riduc  ing  lortional  strain  to  a  minimum. 
Ihe  roc  ker  arm  al-o  i-  of  heavx  c  (in-truction,  the  sides  beinil 
joined  b\  a  -trong  central  tie.  It  i-  connected  to  the  r;Mn 
through  a  heavy  link,  which  afford-  a  direct  pull  on  the  rani. 

The  revolving  tal>le  i-  plaiidy  illu-trated.  and  a  notewortliv 
t'eature  i>  the  c on-truc  tion  of  the  outer  sujiport  which  .stift' n!^ 
the  table  ancl  maintain-  the-  alinement  of  the  faces.  In  addi- 
tion t(>  the outer  -upport.  the  table  i-  carried  on  a  hub, of 
trunnion,  of  large  diameter,  which  i-  bolted  securely  to  ''i*' 
-addle.  The  talile  rotates  on  thi-  trunnion  and  is  gradua'-  'i 
at  the  outer  end  -o  that  it  can  be  >et  at  any  desired  angle.  A 
rugged  double  -c  reu  vi.-e  with  graduated  swivel  base  is  rei;'l- 
larly  furni-hed  with  the  machine,  but  a  single  .screw  vise  f  n 
be  furnished  if  desired.  The  vise  jaws  are  steel  faced  .•  '■ 
suitable  clamp  -crew-  prevent  the  movable  jaw  from  liftU'iI- 
On  the  double  -crew  vi-e  the  jaw-  are  offset  to  facilitate  holl- 
ing   work   aloni:-i(K-   the  table,   if   recjuired.  .,.;.     .   ;■       . .. 
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..-■  .rThe  Texas  &  Pacific  niachiiit'  Aiop  at  Bi^  Sj)ring.-«.  Tex., 
is  reported  to  have  Ix'en  destroyed  In  fire  on  March  29.  Steps 
will  be  taken  at  once  to  rcKuild  the  shops  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  offered.  -ul»je»t  to  competitive 
I A.iinination.  a  free  >ch()larship  lovt-rini;  tour  ycar>*  tuition  in 
litlicr  architecture.  chenii>try.  livil,  nui  lianical  or  electrical 
tiiiiineerinii  at  MiGill  rnivi'r>it\ .  .Montreal,  to  apprentices 
and  other  ein|»Ioyees  enrolled  on  tlir  conii)any'>  jternianent 
Muff  under  21  \ear>  of  aut-  an<l  lo  «t)ii-  nf  «.niph)y(.'i>  under 
^.21  years  of  asze. 

It  is  nported  that  plan-  for  lartiel}  incnasin<;  the  nuniVier 
of  workmen  employed  at  the  .\mericu>.  Ga..  shops  of  llie  Sea- 
board Air  Line  are  under  con-idiralion  liy  officer>  of  the 
company.  The  only  other  >hop-  of  the  sy>teTn  are  hn  ated  in 
lartie  cities  and  the  l»elief  that  lal>or  difficulties  are  los  likely 
to  (Kcur  in  small  industrial  ci'nter>  i>  >aid  to  ,i>e  the  reason 
for  rehahilitatiniz  the  .\nnrii  u-  -ho[i>. 

i).  B.  Hanna,  pre.-idriu  of  the  Canadian  National,  is  pre- 
j)aring  to  lav  heforc  tlu-  Canadian  Parliament  an  e.\tensive 
|in»nram  for  increased  effii  ieiuy  and  httterment  of  e«{uipment 
fit  the  Canadian  National.  Complete  details  will  not  he  made 
puMic  until  the  matter  i>  lai<l  lafori-  the  I'arlianuiit  at  the 
cominc;  session.  Beyond  stating  that  tlure  would  he  no  cur- 
tailment of  last  year's  ai)proi)riaiion-.  Mr.  Hanna  has  de- 
clined to  make  an\   furtlur  statement. 

.';.'.  The  follow  iiiiz  railroad-  have  ordered  a  total  of  S7  of  the 
tdial  of  20(1  Diiapod  locomotive  originally  huilt  for  the 
Russian    uovirnment.    whiih    the   War    Dtpartniciit   has   hi'en 

■;-ii-.in.«i  to  -ell:  Western  Maryland.  Id:  Detroit.  Toledo  & 
htiiton.  15:  St.  Louis-San  KrancisciJ.  10;  Atlantic  Coast 
Lne.  10:  Charle.-ton  &;  Wc-tern  Carolina,  .-i :  Norfolk  South- 
t'M.  4;  John  Kin^liiiiz.  .^ :  Seal)oard  .\ir  Line,  2o:  Si.  Louis, 
ICownsville  &:  .Mexico,  5.  and  Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St 

^■■Ii)uis.  5.    ■■":'•■'■  ;.^;  ;..;;;.;  ^  _-■'-;  ■  ,■"'    :,':r'J'r\  .-■.  .;.;.:■.■  \,.":"^'vl'  -  —  r^  ■"''.  ■,^; 

Dtmiestic  orders  for  locomotive-  up  to  the  third  week  in 
■  March  totaled  ().>5.  as  compand  with  1.n4>s  in  PJ17.  '>26  in 
■l''16.  and  174  in  1<M.>.  Ihi-  mean-,  of  course,  that  the  vol- 
ume of  husiness  this  year,  frcjin  the  -tandpoint  of  number 
of  IcKomotives  ordered,  ha-  not  Keen  a-  i^reat  as  in  1017  or 
1  '16.  It  can  al>o  he  taken  to  nuan.  in  vic-w  (»f  the  underly- 
it ::  conditions,  that  the  differenc  e  in  volume  as  hetweeii  this 


year  and  the  two  years.  I'Mo  and  1917.  has  still  to  Ix-  made 
up  and  ma>  eventually  he  added  to  the  totals  for  the  present 
rear.'      ''■'■:■  .-.i^r-..:.:  -'■.■■.■.■:•-■;.--■ ■■;■,-■• 


.     :.    American  Machine  Tools  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies       ]■:"':■:■■  ■^' 

-American  machine  tool-  are  rapidly  liainint;  an  enviable 
re|)Utation  in  thi-  market,  write-  Consul  Harry  Campbell. 
ScK-raltaya.  lava.  One  of  the  lartrest  and  mo-t  sunes-ful 
machine  -hop-  in  S<Kral>aya  is  complelelx  e<^uippe<l  with 
iiKKlern  .\merican  mathiiie  io()l>  and  is  ^curini;  an  abun- 
flance  of  order-  for  shopwork  which,  it  appears,  it  is  able, to 
fill  more  sati-fac Ktrily  than  an\  of  it-  lomjietitor-.  It  i-  an- 
nounced that  thi-  coiuc-ni  lia-  recently  been  awardi-d  the  con- 
tra<t  for  the  iron  and  -teel  work  of  a  new  i;ove rn me nt  rail- 
way terminal  at  Taiidjoim  Priok.  the  p(jrt  of  Batavia.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  Soerabaxa  -h<»p.  with  it-  .Vmeric  an  <-«|uip 
nieiit.  in  view  of  the  competition  ol  Batavia  firm.-?  hnated  s<>. 
much  nearer  the  work.  '  : 


>     ';   ■       /^/     Plans  for  Use  of  $300,000,000  Loan  Fund 

'Plans  t"or  the  u-e  of  the  S.^00.0<K).(KK»  revolvins:  fund.  •  . 
jdaced  at  the  disposition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  C<mi-  :  !' 
mission  to  make  loan-  to  railroads,  were  di'scussedat  a  con-  ■." 
Terence  on  March  1>  liy  a  committee  repre-entinti  the  .\^-o-  >  V 
ciation  of  Railway  K\ecuti\i-  with  C(unmi>>ioiier-  Chirk.  -  ". 
Meyer.  Daniels  and  Ka-tman.  Direitor  Cieneral  Hiiu-  and  ' 
K.  B.  Leftiniiwell.  as.sistant  secretary  wX  the  treasury,  \"    ' 

.\moni:  the  (|uestion-  di-ius.-ed  wa-  as  to  whether  mo-t  of  i":v'.;: 
the  available  -um  would  be  u>ed  t<)  greatest  advaiilasie  jf  in- 
vested in  terminal  improvenunts.  etc..  ax  in  e<|ui[>ment.  .    •. 

It  is  understo<xl  that  the  e\eAUtive.<.  represented  by  1.  De  :  ;^  ; 
Witt  Cuyler,  Sanuu-l  Rea.  Howard  Klliott.  Daniel  \Villanl,  ;•.'■•. 
Henry  Walters  and  .Mfred  I*.  Thom,  wc-re  inclined  to  urue  •".•■-•  '- 
the  u.<e  of  the  fund  lar!.;cly  for  c(|uipment,  ixjih  becau-e  of  the  ^:';  >:! 
iireat  ntvd  for  it  and  U'causc-  equipment  can  be  purcha.^ed  ' ;-  r 
for  a  25  per  cent  initial  payment,  and  the  fund  wcmld.  there-,/  " 
fore,  accomplish  more-  than  if  used  otherwise.  ".■. 

The  ])urcha.-e  of  »SO,U0O    freiiiht  car.-.   20,00(t   refriiier.ttor   :,:C'\ 
cars,  2,000  j )as. sen ger  cars,  and  2.000  hKoniotive-  wa-  dis-    \".V 
cussed.   :....■,.-,■/;;:;  .'■■;■./■  .['.'■-',   -'^  /    ■\'--:^  ■■'"■■'::■.  r\'  1- ■■'...■■■  -'.'' 
.  ;'I"he   railroad-'   protrram   of  capital   e\|K'ndit«res   also   de-   •    - 
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pends  on  how  soon  they  can  collect  from  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration for  rental  due.  Director  General  Hines  is  ex- 
pected to  ask  Congress  soon  for  an  appropriation  of  over 
$400,000,000,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  further  pay- 
ments to  the  roads. 


Catalogues  for  Mesopotamian  Railways 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35  Old  Queen  street, 
S.  W.  1,  advises  that  it  has  received  information  to  the  effect 
that  the  superintendent  of  stores  of  the  Mesopotamian  rail- 
ways, in  order  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  demands  and 
also  for  his  general  guidance,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  copies 
of  manufacturers'  catalogues  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  rail- 
road equipment  and  machinery,  including  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock,  standard,  meter  gage  and  narrow  gage;  steam 
and  oil  pumps  of  all  descriptions;  motor  rail  cars,  machinery 
— workshop,  repair  and  manufactory ;  heavy  and  light  tools  as 
used  on  railways;  lights,  piping  and  fittings;  general  hard- 
ware; cranes;  general  electrical  plant  and  accessories;  engines 
— stationary  and  portable,  steam  and  oil;  conveyors,  eleva- 
tors, etc.;  labor-saving  devices  generally.  The  catalogues 
should  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  superintendent  of  stores, 
Mesopotamian  Railways,  Makinah,  Mesopotamia. 


spect  to  matters  growing  out  of  purchases  during  the  period 
of  federal  control  of  railroads.  Such  portions  of  the  work 
of  the  Division  of  Purchases  as  remained  to  be  completed 
after  April  1,  with  the  exception  of  the  completion  of  activi- 
ties  incident  to  control  over  the  distribution  of  coal,  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Liquidation  of  Clairas* 
Max  Thelen,  director. 

Control  over  the  distribution  of  coal,  growing  out  of  the 
strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners,  was  ended  on  April  1,  in 
accordance  with  an  executive  order  of  the  President.  Work 
remaining  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  winding-up  of 
the  matters  relating  thereto  is  being  dealt  with  in  the  director 
general's  office,  through  Brice  Claggett,  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector general. 


Italy  Looking  to  Germany  for  Locomotives 

Italy,  which  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  placed 
large  orders  for  locomotives  in  the  United  States,  is  now 
looking  to  Germany  as  a  source  of  supply.  The  reason  for 
this,  as  explained  in  Commerce  Reports  in  a  communication 
from  Alfred  P.  Dennis,  commercial  attache  at  Rome,  is  the 
low  purchasing  pxjwer  of  the  Italian  lira  in  the  American 
market  "It  is  a  question,"  says  Mr.  Dennis,  "how  soon 
Germany  will  be  able  to  satisfy  any  foreign  demands  of  this 
sort,  however.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  that  country 
possessed  between  12,000  and  13,000  locomotives,  4,000  of 
which  the  allies  took  under  the  terms  of  the  peace  settlement; 
so  that  today  Germany  stands  in  more  acute  need  of  locomo- 
tives than  does  Italy.  The  situation  in  Italy  is  such  that  for 
the  time  it  must  continue  to  purchase  from  foreign  sources, 
and  until  Germany  is  prepared  to  supply  the  demand  the 
United  States  must  be  relied  upon,  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
exchange,  for  whatever  locomotives  are  imperatively  needed." 


Italy  to  Use  Liquid  Fuel  for  Railway  Locomotives 

An  article  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  says 
that  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  coal,  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Railways  has  ordered  the  immediate  re- 
modeling of  100  locomotives  for  use  with  liquid  fuel.  If  the 
results  are  satisfactor>%  a  further  200  locomotives  will  be 
adapted. 

In  Verona  and  Florence  trials  are  being  made  with  oil  and 
coal  mixed,  and  in  Naples  with  oil  only.  Fourteen  locomo- 
tives have  been  remodeled  and  are  in  use  between  Brindisi 
and  Bari.  All  tests  made  hitherto  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  use  of  liquid  fuel  on  a  large  scale  is  the  only  means 
of  replacing  coal  quickly,  as  the  electrification  of  railways 
can  only  be  carried  out  in  the  course  of  some  years.  The 
Italian  experiment  must  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  cope 
with  one  of  the  most  important  economic  problems  of  the 
immediate  future. 


Use  of  Air  Brakes  on  Swedish  Railways 

Some  few  months  ago,  writes  Consul  General  D.  I.  Mur- 
phy, Stockholm,  the  Swedish  State  Railways  began  to  equip 
their  rolling  stock  with  Kunze-Knorr  air  brakes,  a  German 
invention.  By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  expected  that  60  loco- 
motives and  1 ,000  cars  will  be  equipped  with  them.  A  project 
is  before  the  Riksdag  to  grant  an  increased  appropriation 
so  that  all  the  rolling  stock  of  the  State  Railways,  consist- 
ing of  1,100  locomotives,  2,500  passenger  cars,  and  about  27,- 
000  freight  cars,  may  be  provided  with  this  particular  brake. 

The  Swedish  newspapers  express  gratification  that  the 
Kunze-Knorr  brakes  are  to  be  manufactured  by  Aktiebolaget 
Nordiska  Armaturfabrikerna,  at  Lund,  that  company  having 
purchased  the  manufacturing  rights  for  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark.  The  private  railways  in  Sweden  have  been  un- 
decided as  to  the  adoption  of  the  air  brake  system,  but  the 
papers  announce  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  its 
adoption. 

Division  of  Purchases  Discontinued 

The  Division  of  Purchases  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  was  discontinued  on  April  1.  Henry  B. 
Spencer,  director  of  the  division,  who  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express  Company,  will  become 
an  advisory  member  of  the  director  general's  staff  with  re- 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — At  its  annual  meeting  held  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  March  16,  the  Pacific  Railway  Club 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
Dennistoun  Wood,  assistant  mechanical  engineer  and  en- 
gineer of  tests,  Southern  Pacific;  first  vice-president,  G.  H. 
Harris,  general  superintendent,  San  Francisco — Oakland 
Terminal;  second  vice-president,  F.  S.  Foote,  Jr.,  professor 
of  railroad  engineering,  University  of  California;  treasurer, 
G.  H.  Baker,  assistant  general  freight  agent,  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe;  secretary,  William  S.  Wollner,  general 
safety  and  welfare  agent.  Northwestern  Pacific. 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association. — The  an- 
nual convention  of  this  association,  of  which  Albert  E.  New- 
ton, vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Reed-Pren' 
tice  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  the  president,  will  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City  on  May  20  and  21.  At  the  same  time 
the  American  Supply  &  Machinery  Dealers'  Association,  the 
Southern  Supply  and  Machiner}'  Dealers'  Association  and 
the  National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association 
will  also  meet  at  Atlantic  City.  Many  machinery  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  from  all  over  the  country  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

American  Foundrymen's  Association. — A  new  department 
to  be  known  as  the  Non-Ferrous  Casting  Section,  will  be 
added  to  the  program  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundrymen's  Association,  which  will  be  held  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  on  October  4  to  8,  inclusive.  At  the  meetings 
of  this  section  papers  and  discussions  of  interest  to  practical 
brass  and  aluminum  foundrymen  will  be  presented.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  joint  sessions  also  with  the  Institute  of 
Metals  Division  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  &  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  which  will  hold  its  convention  in  Co- 
lumbus durina;  the  same  week.     The  other  sections  that  will 
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be  represented  on  the  program  of  the  American  Foundry- 
me  I's  Association  are  the  Gray  Iron,  Steel  Foundry,  Mal- 
leable Iron  and  Industrial  Relation  Sections,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these  meetings  will  be  held  the  usual  exhibit  of 
foundry  and  machine  shop  tools,  equipment  and  supplies. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


Exhibit  at  Atlantic  City 

The  exhibit  at  Atlantic  City  during  the  conventions  of 
Station  III — Mechanical,  and  Section  VI — Purchases  and 
Stores.  American  Railroad  Association,  will  be  a  record- 
breaker  in  all  respects.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
place  exhibits  in  the  balcony  of  the  main  building,  thus  in- 
creasing the  total  square  feet  of  exhibit  space  from  93,499 
in  1919  to  99,817  ft.  this  year.  Space  has  been  allotted  to 
335  exhibitors  as  compared  to  301  last  year.  There  are  ap- 
plications for  at  least  30.000  sq.  ft.  of  space  in  excess  of  the 
total  amount  available ;  the  Exhibit  Committee  found  it 
necessary  in  many.ifi^tances  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  space 
allotted  to  some  of"  the  applicants  in  order  to  take  care  of  a 
large  number  of  exhibitors.  The  only  way  in  which  addi- 
tional exhibitors  can  be  taken  care  of  will  be  by  making  some 
arrangement  to  double  up  with  exhibitors  who  have  already 
been  allotted  space. 

The   following   list   gi-;fs   names   of  secretaries,   dates   of  next   or   regular 

meetings    and    places    of    meeting    of    mechanical    associations    and    railroad 

clubs:  1 -.    • 

Air-Brake  Association. — F.  M.  NeUis,  Room  3014.  165  Broadway.  New 
York    City.      Convention    May    4-7.      Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago. 

American  Railroad  Association,  Section  III. — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne, 431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Convention,  June  9-16, 
1920.    Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 

Amfrican  Railroad  Association.  Section  VI.— Purchases  and  Stores  -— 
T.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.  Collinwood,  Ohio.  Convention  June  14-16, 
1920,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

American  Railroad  Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association.— O.  E.  Schlink,  485  W.  Fifth  St.,  Peru,  Ind.  Conven- 
tion  June    1-4,   1920,    Hotel    Sherman,   Chicago. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — R.  D.  Fletcher,  Belt 
Railway,    Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.— C.  L.  Warwick,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual  meeting,  June  21,  1920. 
New    Monterey    Hotel,    Asbury    Park,    N.    J. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  \V. 
Thirty-ninth    St.,   New   York. 

American  Steel  Treaters*  Society.— W.  H.  Eisenman,  154  E.  Erie  St., 
Chicago. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers.— Joseph  A.  Andreucetti, 
C    &  N.   W.,   Room   411.  C.   &  N.   W.   Station,   Cliicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.-W.  A,  Booth  131  Charron  St.,  Montreal  Que. 
Meetings  second  Tuesday   in  month,  except  June,  July  and   August. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago.-— Aaron  Kline,  626  .North  fine 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 
Tulv'and   August,   Hotel   Morrison,   Chicago.       „     „  , 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis.-Thomas  BKoeiieke  secretary 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings  first 
Tuesday    in    month    at   the    American    Hotel    Annex     St     Louis 

CENTRAL  Railway  Club.-H,  D  Vought,  95  Libertv  St.,  New  York  Meet^ 
ings  second  Friday  in  January  March  May  and  Septembe.  and 
second  Thursday  in   November.   Hotel    Statler,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Chief   Interchange   Car   Inspectors'    and   Car   Foremen  s   Association.— 

CiNciNiATi  r"lw\?^Plub.-H.  Boutet,  101  Carew  Building  Cincinnati 
Ohio.      Meetings   second   Tuesday   in    February,   May.   September  and 

IvTERNATro*^^L^ Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association.— A.  L.  Wood- 
worth    C.  H.  &  D..  Lima,  Ohio.  _    ^        ,     .,,««.    t    i 

lNTERN^?[oNAL  Railway  Fuel  Assoc,..t.on.-JG  Crawford^  542  ^-Jack- 
son  Blvd.,   Chicago.     Convention.   May   24-27,   1920,   Hotel    Sherman, 

Internat1on^°l  Railway  General  Foremen's  .\ssociATiON.-WiUiam  Hall. 
1061  W.  Wabasha  Ave..  Winona.  Minn.  Convention  Sept.  7-10,  1920, 
Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago.  ^  iK^^f-    Qf 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. —Harry  D.  Vought  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York     Convention  May  25-28,  Curtis  Hotel,  M.nneapolis^mn. 

Master  Cap  and  I.ocomotive  Painters'  Association  of  L.  -S.  and  Canada. 
A    P    Dane.  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  ...»  n 

Nkw  England  RAH.ioAD  Club.-W.  E.  Cade..  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave..  Bos- 
ton   Mass       Meetings   second   Tuesday   in   month,  except  June,  Jui>, 

Vrw    ^^rKHATLPorD^c\fB":-H.    D.    Vought,   95    Liberty    St..    New   York. 
■  Meetings    third    Fridav    in    month,    except    June,    July    and    August, 

29   W.   39th   St..    New   York.  ^  .     t    tt     t.       u      z:-?? 

'Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association.— George  A.  J.   Hochgrebe,  623 

Brisbane    Build.n?.    Buffalo,    N.Y.^  Meetings,    third    Wednesday    in 

month     Statler    Hotel.   Buffalo,   N.    Y.  „       „        t-         •  ^  i 

PAriPi?^  Railway  Club  — W.   S.   WoUner,  64  Pine  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Meetings    second   Thursday   in   month,   alternately   in    San   Francisco 

1-ailwa?*^C?u?of'^P.ttsburgh.-T.  D.  Conway,  SIS  Grandview  .Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh Pa  Meetings,  fourth  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July 
and   AuKUSt.^American    Club   House,   Pittsburgh.  o.    t       •      ikT 

St  Loms  ^ilwa;-  Club.-J.  B.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Meetii^gs    Second    Friday   in    month,   except   June,   July   and   August. 

Traveling   Engineers'   Association.— W.    O.   Thompson,   N.   Y.   C.   R.    R.. 

\VESTERv'RiirwAY°CLUB.-J.  M.  Bvme.  916  West  78th  St..  Chicago.    Meet- 
ingV.tWrd  Monday  ^in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August. 


GENERAL 

W.  A.  Cotton,  formerly  assistant  to  the  general  mechan- 
ical superintendent  of  the  Erie,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  mechanical  accountant,  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters. 

G.  S.  Edmonds,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  at  Colonic,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  acting  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  succeeding  J.  H.  Manning,  de- 
ceased. 

J.  E.  Ennis,  corporate  assistant  engineer  of  rolling  stock 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  equipment  claims,  the 
former  corporate  title  of  engineer  of  rolling  stock  having 
been  abolished. 

Alfred  E.  Calkins,  who  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central,  lines  east  of  Buf- 
falo, with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as  noted  in  the  April 

issue,  served  as  engineer 
rolling  stock  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  the 
Rutland  during  the 
greater  part  of  federal 
control.  Mr.  Calkins 
began  railroad  work  on 
January  7,  1892,  as 
stenographer  in  the 
transportation  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York 
Central.  On  March  5 
of  the  same  year  he 
was  transferred  to  the 
general  office  of  the  me- 
chanical department. 
He  l)ecame  chief  clerk 
in  the  car  .shop  at  Ro- 
chester. N.  Y..  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1898.  On 
'  September  1.  1899,  he 

was  again  transferred  to  the  general  office  of  the  mechanical 
department  as  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the  car  department  and 
in  1903  he  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk.  Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  and 
on  August  1,  1918,  he  became  engineer  of  rolling  stock, 
which  position  he  retained  until  his  recent  appointment. 

C.  A.  Gill,  superintendent  maintenance  of  equipment  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Eastern  lines,  with  the 
same  headquarters. 

T.  F.  Howley,  superintendent  locomotive  operation  of  the 
Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
special  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

D.  L.  Mills,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Chicago  &  NorA 
Western,  has  been  appointed  chief  draftsman  of  the  motive 
power  and  car  departments,  succeeding  L.  P.  Michael. 

B.  B.  MiLNER,  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  New  York 
Central,  with  office  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  en- 
gineer of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock,  and  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  design  and  construction  of  new  equipment 
(other  than  electric),  standards  for  repairs,  testing  equip- 
ment, supplies  and  materials. 

John  L.  Mohun,  assistant  to  E.  E.  Adams  while  consult- 
ing engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  New  York,  has  been 
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Hyland 


appointed  mechanical  assistant,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha, 
Neb.  Mr.  Mohun  began  railroad  work  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Juniata  shops.  He 
was  then  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  and 
master  mechanic  of  the  New  Jersey  division  with  headquar- 
ters at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He  became  assistant  to  the  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  in  1914. 

Charles  I.  Hyland  has  been  appointed  mechanical  su- 
perintendent of  the  Toledo  Terminal  with  headquarters  at 
Toledo,  Ohio.  He  served  as  chief  boiler  inspector  of  the 
Michigan  Central  from 
January  15,  1919,  un- 
til the  termination  of 
federal  control.  Mr. 
Hyland  was  born  on 
November  3,  1874,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.  He  was 
graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  began  rail- 
road work  as  an  ap- 
prentice for  the  Mich- 
igan Central  in  August, 
1891.  He  was  promoted 
to  foreman  of  the  boiler 
department  in  July, 
1906,  and  left  railroad 
service  in  November, 
1913,  to  become  boiler 
expert  for  the  Flannery 
Bolt  Company.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Michigan  Central  in  1919  as  chief  boiler  in- 
spector with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  K.  LvNN,  master  mechanic  of  the  Gulf  ":  Ship  Island 
at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with 
headquarters  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  succeeding  M.  D.  Fohey. 

L.  P.  MicH.4EL,  whose  appointment  as  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, was  announced  in  the  April  Rail-way  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, was  graduated 
from  Purdue  University 
as  a  bachelor  of  science 
in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, specializing  in  rail- 
road work,  in  1896.  He 
was  first  employed  for 
about  one  year  as  a  lo- 
comotive fireman  by  the 
Wabash  and  Monon 
Railways,  later  working 
as  a  special  machinist 
helper  in  the  shops  of 
the  Monon  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.  He  was  then  for 
eight  years  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  and  during 
that  time  held  the  po- 
sitions    of     machinist, 

air  brake  foreman,  erecting  foreman,  enginehouse  and  general 
foreman,  draftsman  and  inspector  of  shops  and  machinery. 
Since  1906  he  has  been  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
being  employed  as  a  draftsman  until  1908,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  chief  draftsman  of  the  motive  power 
and  car  departments  and  held  this  position  until  he  was  re- 
cently appointed  mechanical  engineer. 
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George  C.  Jones,  whose  appointment  as  general  road 
foreman  of  engines  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with  h  ad- 
quarters  at  Florence,  S.  C,  was  announced  in  the  April  Rail- 
way  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, was  born  on 
August  2,  1874  at  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C,  and 
was  educated  at  Don- 
aldson Academy,  Fay- 
etteville.  He  began 
railroad  work  in  the 
shops  of  the  Cape  Fear 
&  Yadkin  Valley  Rail- 
way and  later  acted  as 
a  fireman  and  engine- 
man  on  that  road  until 
it  was  purchased  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  He 
continued  as  an  engine- 
man  with  that  road  un- 
til December  20,  1909, 
when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  road 
foreman  of  engines  and 
on  March  1,  1920,  to  his  present  one  as  general  road  foreman. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN  OF  ENGINES 

F.  P.  Barnes  has  lieen  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern,  succeeding  A.  D.  Howard, 
resigned. 

J.  L.  Butler,  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at 
DeSoto,  Mo.,  has  l)een  transferred  to  the  position  of  master 
mechanic  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  terminals  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific. 

John  J.  Mulreney,  general  foreman  of  the  North  divi- 
sion of  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic,  with  headquarters  at  East  Tawas,  Mich.,  succeed- 
ing H.  T.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Mulreney  was  born  on 
August  15,  1861,  at 
Houghton,  Mich.,  and 
received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of 
Jackson.  Since  June, 
1879,  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  railroad  work, 
having  first  been  em- 
ployed for  three  years 
in  the  shops  of  the 
Michigan  Central  at 
Jackson.  He  then  went 
to  Bay  City  and  re- 
mained in  the  employ 
of  that  road  until  Sep- 
tember 10,  1889,  since 
which  time  he  has  been 
with  the  Detroit  & 
Mackinac.      In    April, 

1895,  he  was  appointed  general  foreman  of  the  North  Divi- 
sion at  Alpena,  Mich.,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  continuously 
from  that  time  until  he  received  his  recent  appointment. 

F.  G.  Fisher  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Monett,  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  J.  Foley,  transferred. 

W.  J.  Foley,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern 
division  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Monet,  Mo.,  ha 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  at  Enid.  Okla.,  succeedint 
A.  J.  Devlin. 
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(}.  B.  Jefferis  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  en- 
air  es  of  the  Stockton  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with 
he;  dquarters  at  Tracy,  Cal.,  succeeding  \V.  R.  Parker,  trans- 
ferred. 

Ct.  H.  Langton,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Virginian  at 
Princeton,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic,  with 
thf  same  headquarters,  and  the  title  of  shop  superintendent 
hii>  been  abolished.  , 

\V.  R.  Parker,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  been  transferred  to  West  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  succeeding  E.  E.  House,  retired  because  of  ill 
health. 

W.  C.  Ross,  master  car  builder  of  the  Copper  Range,  has 
ki-n  appointed  master  mechanic  at  Houghton,  Mich.,  suc- 
ceeding N.  M.  Barker,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

James  Reed,  who  has  been  appointed  ma.ster  car  builder  of 
the  New  York  Central,  fourth  district  (west),  with  head- 
quarters at  Englewood,  111.,  as  noted  in  the  April  issue,  served 
from  1913  until  the  termination  of  federal  control  as  assistant 
master  car  builder  of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  Mr.  Reed  was  born  in  1869  at  Utica,  N^.  Y.  He 
received  a  public  school  education  and  began  railroad  work 
in  1888  as  car  repairer  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens- 
burg,  now  part  of  the  New  York  Central,  at  Utica.  In  1891 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Central  as  inspector 
at  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1892  he  was  transferred  to 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  as  foreman  inspector.  While  serving  in  that 
capacity  he  was  stationed  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  from  1896  until 
1897,  and  at  Rochester  from  1897  until  1902,  when  he  became 
chief  joint  inspector  at  Buffalo. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

Charles  P.  Bond,  whose  appointment  as  foreman  of  the 
centralization  plant  of  the  Erie  at  ]Meadville,  Pa.,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  March  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  received 
his  education  in  the  Carnegie  Technical  School.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  His  entire  railroad  work  has  l>een  with  the  Erie,  he  hav- 
ing entered  the  employ  of  that  road  about  17  years  ago  as  a 
machinist  apprentice.  Two  years  ago  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  shop  demonstrator,  which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment. 

.\.  J.  Devlin,  master  mechanic  of  the  Western  division 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Enid,  Okla.,  has  lieen  ap- 
pointed shop  sujDerintendent  of  the  North  shops  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Henshaw,  transferred. 

F.  H.  Jenkins  has  been  appointed  locomotive  foreman  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Brownville  Junc- 
tion, Me. 

E.  P.  Poole  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  shops  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

PURCHASING  AND  STOREKEEPING 

L.  V.  Guild  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  succeeding  G.  H.  Robinson,  transferred. 

Alonzo  Ross  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  stores 
of  the  New  York  region  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at 
JiTsey  City,  N.  J. 


SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


OBITUARY 

Henry  B.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  fuel  department 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  on  April  1,  aged  62  years.  Mr.  Brown  was  for- 
n  erly  general  fuel  inspector  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

Harry  Osborne,  formerly  works  manager  at  the  Angus 
shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  died  at  Montreal  on  March  17, 
1)20,  aged  61. 


A  new  office  has  been  opened  by  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  New 
York,  at  31  Yonge  street,  Toronto,  Canada,  in  charge  of  J. 
C.  Blair. 

J.  ¥.  Griffin  has  been  appointed  chief  draftsman  of  the 
Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company,  30  Church  street, 
New  York. 

The  Cham!)ers  Valve  Company,  New  York,  has  removed 
its  office  from  30  Church  street  to  room  1017,  li  West  Fort\- 
thira  street. 

The  Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company  has  removed  its  New 
York  office  from  30  Church  street,  to  suite  1018.  23  West 
Forty-third  street. 

Charles  C.  Kilander.  Chicago  manager  of  the  American 
Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  died  on  March  18. 

The  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Tank  Line  have  removed  their  New  York  office  from 
50  Church  street  to  25  West  Forty-third  street. 

The  Cincinnati  Grinder  Company  is  planning  a  two-story 
addition  in  the  rear  of  its  plant,  2>2ii  Colerain  avenue,  Cin- 
cinnati, the  dimensions  l>eing  107  ft.  by  60  ft. 

Charles  A.  Beider,  assistant  manager  of  sales  of  the  Na- 
tional Malleable  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died 
in  that  city  on  March  13,  at  the  age  of  35  years. 

M.  C.  M.  Hatch,  formerly  with  the  Pulverized  Fuel  Equip- 
ment Corporation,  New  York,  has  become  associated  with 
the  Railway  &  Industrial  Engineers,  Inc.,  25  Broad  street. 
New  York. 

John  Jeppson.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Norton  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass.,  and  for  many  years  a  director  and 
superintendent  of  the  plant,  died  suddenly  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
on  March  26. 

A.  A.  Roelofs,  formerly  special  representative  in  the  Ohio 
territory,  of  the  Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  l)een  made  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  company. 

Fred  J.  Passino,  who  for  many  years  has  represented  the 
Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Ccwnpany  in  the  Southwest,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the  Eastern  divisicm, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York, 

Stewart  H.  Ford  recently  opened  an  office  at  608  Mutual 
building,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  is  engaged  in  the  railway  sup- 
ply business,  sjjecializing  on  the  Rees  car  and  journal  jacks 
and  Hisey-Wolf  electric  portable  tools. 

The  Mahr  Manufacturing  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
is  now  represented  in  western  Pennsylvania  by  J.  L.  Exiwards, 
with  an  office  at  498  Union  Arcade  luiilding.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.  Edwards  succeeded  J.  S.  Longnecker. 

J.  F.  Kroske,  who  served  as  a  lieutenant  with  the  Nine- 
teenth Engineers  during  the  war,  has  taken  a  position  in  the 
service  department  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New 
York,  and  is  connected  with  its  Pittsburgh  office. 

The  Morris  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  bought  the  business  of  the  American  Metal  Products 
Company,  also  of  Cincinnati,  manufacturer  of  screw-ma- 
chine products,  automobile  starting  cranks  and  drag  links. 

The  Morse  Chain  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  opened 
two  additional  branch  offices,  one  at  1402  Lexington  build- 
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ing,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  charge  of  E.  R.  Morse,  and  the  other 
at  302  Harrison  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  charge  of 
M.  H.  Rodda. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Company,  Mt.  Gil- 
ead,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Mutual  Life 
building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  R.  K.  Havlicek,  who 
for  some  time  has  represented  the  company  as  a  sales  en- 
gineer, with  office  at  Mt.  Gilead. 

W.  W.  Williams,  general  manager  of  the  Reading  Iron 
Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  and  operation  and  J.  M.  Callen,  second  vice- 
president,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  pur- 
chases and  distribution  of  materials. 

The  Curtain  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  has  taken  over 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  steam  and  electric  railway 
devices  formerly  made  and  sold  by  the  Forsyth  Brothers 
Company,  Harvey,  111.,  and  is  increasing  the  capacity  of  its 
plant  to  care  for  the  additional  business. 

Joseph  R.  Beatty,  manager  of  the  Fairbanks  Company, 
Boston,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Newtonville,  Mass.  He 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia  January  27,  1863.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Fairbanks  Company  started  in  1896  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1902  he  went  to  Boston  as  manager  there. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Company,  Towson 
Heights,  Baltimore,  Md.,  announces  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  office  and  showroom  at  1436  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  111.  This  office  will  be  in  charge  of  R.  G. 
Ames,  whose  territory  has  been  extended  to  cover  the  middle 
West. 

Leslie  R.  Pyle,  whose  election  to  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  Locomotive  Firebox  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  was  announced  in  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
for  April,  was  bom  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
June  7,  1880.  He  en- 
tered railway  service 
on  February  6,  1906, 
as  a  locomotive  fireman 
on  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  On  June  1, 
1909,  he  became  an 
engineman,  and  from 
1912  to  1913  was  trav- 
eling fireman.  On  May 
1,  1913,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  fuel  super- 
visor, which  position 
he  retained  until  July 
1,  1918,  when  he  was 
appointed  supervisor  of 
the  Fuel  Conservation 
Section,     Division     of 

Operation,  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  This 
position  he  retained  until  March  1,  1920,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Locomotive  Firebox 
Company. 

The  Oxweld  Acetylene  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  taken 
over  the  manufacture  of  the  Prest-0-Lite  welding  and  cutting 
equipment.  This  apparatus,  with  certain  refinements  of  de- 
sign, is  now  being  manufactured  by  the  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company  under  the  name  of  Eveready  welding  and  cutting 
outfits. 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  have  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Camden  Iron  Works,  Camden,  N.  J.,  to 
become  the  selling  representatives  of  that  company,  which 
is   engaged   in   manufacturing   hydraulic   tools,   centrifugal 


pumps,  cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings,  gas  holders  and  kindred 
products. 

The  Triangle  Equipment  Company  has  been  organized  to 
deal  in  railway  and  contractors'  equipment  of  all  descrip- 
tions, with  headquarters  in  the  Munsey  building.  Washing. 
ton,  D.  C.  The  officers  are  W.  P.  Gleason,  president;  Rich- 
ard E,  Lewis,  manager,  both  previously  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  Anderson  Allyn,  treasurer,  formerly  with  the 
director  of  sales.  War  Department. 

J.  C.  Little,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  N.  rth 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  e;  ter 
the  ser\'ice  of  H.  G.  Doran  &  Co.,  Chicago  representative-  of 
the  Schaefer  Equip- 
ment Company,  the 
Clark  Car  Company 
and  the  Mason  Tank- 
ing Company,  all  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ben- 
son &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  the  Rivet  Cutting 
Gun  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Mr.  Little 
was  bom  at  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  20, 
1871,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
He  began  railway  work 
with  the  Brooks  Loco- 
motive Works,  now  a 
part  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company. 
In  March,  1903,  he 
went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


J.  C.   Little 


as  a  draftsman  for  the  Northern 


L.   R.  Pyle 


Pacific,  and  later  was  promoted  to  chief  draftsman.  In  1904 
he  was  appointed  chief  draftsman  on  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  retaining  that 
position  until  September,  1906,  when  he  was  appointed  me- 
chanical engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

The  New  Britain  Machine  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
announces  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  F.  G.  Piatt, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  H.  H.  Pease,  president 
and  treasurer;  A.  Buol,  vice-president;  S.  T.  Goss,  vice-presi- 
dent; C.  R.  Hare,  vice-president;  R.  S.  Brown,  Secretary; 
and  H.  E.  Erwin,  assistant  secretary'. 

D.  Gleisan,  manager,  industrial  bearings  division  of  the 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company,  New  York,  announces  that 
its  offices  have  been  removed  from  1  Madison  avenue  to  100 
West  Forty-first  street,  New  York,  where  much  larger  head- 
quarters have  been  secured  for  the  advertising,  sales  and 
engineering  department  of  the  division. 

The  Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  opened  an  office  in  Philadelphia,  at  57  Transportation 
building.  G.  L.  Bohannon  will  be  in  charge  of  this  office 
and  will  handle  the  company's  entire  line  of  equipment.  He 
was  formerly  chief  engineer  and  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Youngstown  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Rickert-Shafer  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  armounces  the 
following  appointments:  A.  A.  Shafer,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager;  C.  W.  Howard,  formerly  with  the  General 
Electric  Company,  general  sales  manager;  A.  J.  Patterson, 
formerly  with  the  Crucible  Steel  Company,  general  superin- 
tendent; and  George  Paterson,  production  manager. 

Charles  A.  Coons  resigned  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Paxton-Mitchell  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  April  1, 
to  enter  the  railway  supply  business  in  Omaha.  Mr.  Coons 
was  connected  with  the  Paxton-Mitchell  Company  for  the 
last  1 4  years  and  prior  to  that  time  was  in  the  motive  pov^  er 
and  car  department  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  20  years. 
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J.  N.  Derby 


The  Campbell-Howard  Machine  Company,  formerly  the 
Shtrbrooke  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  has  been 
purchased  by  G.  L.  Bourne  and  F.  A.  Schaff,  respectively 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  Locomotive  Superheater 
Company,  New  York.  The  company's  plant  will  be  utilized 
partially  to  manufacture  railway  supplies  for  Canadian  rail- 
roads. 

John  N.  Derby,  vice-president  of  Manning,  ^Maxwell  & 
Moore,  Inc.,  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  on  March  29.     Mr.  Derby  was  bom  53  years  ago. 

He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  in  1888 
organized  the  Harden 
&  Derby  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  the 
state  of  Michigan. 
About  30  years  ago  he 
became  associated  with 
Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  and  the  Hay- 
den  &  Derby  Manufac- 
turing Company  was 
afterwards  absorbed  by 
the  L^nited  Injector 
Company.  Mr.  Derby, 
at  the  time  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore  was 
incorporated,  was  made 
first  vice-president,  di- 
rector and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  His  special  end  of  the  business 
was  looking  after  the  brass  department,  managing  the  sales 
of  the  Ashcroft  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Consolidated 
Safety  Valve  Company,  and  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Com- 
pany, and  looking  after  the  general  railroad  trade  covering 
these  lines.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Metropolitan  injector 
used  on  steam  engines  and  locomotives. 

The  Koppel  Car  Repair  Company  has  been  organized  re- 
cently as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Koppel  Industrial  Car  &  Equip- 
ment Company,  Koppel,  Pa.  The  new  company  has  a  shop 
located  on  the  property  of  the  parent  organization  and  is 
turning  out  four  repaired  cars  a  day  and  has  capacity  for 
the  dismantling  and  prepairing  for  repair  of  about  30  cars 
at  one  time. 

The  Hulson  Grate  Company,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  been  in- 
corporated for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing  and  selling  en- 
gine and  locomotive  appliances  and  devices.  The  amount  of 
capital  stock  authorized  is. $100,000  and  the  incorporators 
and  officers  include:  A.  W.  Hulson,  president;  B.  D.  Streeter, 
vice-president;  J.  W.  Hulson,  secretary-treasurer;  C.  R.  Joy, 
and  W.  M.  Hogle. 

N.  M.  Barker,  master  mechanic  of  the  Copper  Range  Rail- 
road, at  Houghton,  Mich.,  has  resigned  to  become  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  American  Automatic  Connector  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  will  have  supervision  of  the 
manufacturing  and  installation  of  the  connector  this  com- 
pany is  placing  on  the  market,  which  is  designed  to  auto- 
matically connect  steam  and  air  hose  on  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars. 

The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  the  Kon-Wald  Engineering 
Company,  Mutual  Life  building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  its  rep- 
resentative in  Buffalo  and  western  New  York.  F.  A.  Konzel- 
man  is  manager  of  that  company.  The  Brooks-Fisher  Com- 
pany, Chandler  building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed 
southeastern  representative.  This  company  was  organized 
early  last  summer  to  carry  on  a  business  of  manufacturers, 
agents  and  contractors. 


C.  H.  Martin  and  Gustav  Schirmer,  of  the  Whiting  Foun- 
dry Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  after  serving  for 
several  years  in  its  estimating  and  sales  department  at  the 
main  office,  have  been  respectively  transferred  to  its  Pitts- 
burgh and  Detroit  offices,  to  take  up  the  duties  of  sales  en- 
gineers. Both  men  are  experienced  engineers  and  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  design  and  construction  of  cranes 
and  foundry  equipment. 

H.  U.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Dunbar  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  of  that 
company,  succeeding  Thomas  Dunbar,  who  has  resigned. 
The  Dunbar  Manufacturing  Company,  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  was  engaged  entirely  on  war  work  and  received  an 
award  for  distinguished  service  for  quantity  production  of 
artiller}-  ammunition  bodies.  The  company  has  resumed  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  its  various  railway  appliances  and 
is  also  in  position  to  manufacture  steel  doors  for  cars,  steel 
pressings,  stampings  and  drawn  steel  shades. 

George  H.  Snyder  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  of  the  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries, Chicago.  He  entered  the  ser\'ice  of  the  store  depart- 
ment of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  as  a 
clerk  in  1905,  and  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  of  the  same 
department  in  1909.  He  remained  in  that  position  until 
August  1.  1911,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  mechanical 
department  and  served  as  chief  clerk  under  T.  A.  Fogue, 
general  mechanical  superintendent,  until  his  new  appointment 
with  the  American  Steel  Foundries. 

Karl  J.  Eklund,  general  manager  of  Mudge  &  Co.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  and  service.  In  this 
capacity  Mr.  Eklund  will  also  have  charge  of  western  sales 

for  the  Pilliod  Com- 
pany, S wanton,  Ohio, 
and  the  Chambers, 
Lyle  Company.  Mr. 
Eklund  was  bom  on 
July  8.  1884,  and  en- 
tered railroad  service  as 
a  blacksmith's  helper  in 
the  shops  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine.  After  three 
years  as  an  appentice 
machinist  he  was  em- 
ployed on  various  rail- 
roads as  a  journeyman 
machinist.  In  1908  he 
returned  to  the  Boston 
&  Maine  as  machinist 
and  foreman  in  the 
Keene,  N.  H.,  shops, 
and  on  March  1,  1910, 
he  became  connected 
with  the  Pilliod  Company  as  a  valve  gear  inspector.  On 
February  1,  1915,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Pilliod  Company,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York  City.  He  occupied  this  position  until  April  1,  1917, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  Mudge 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  general  manager  on  March  1,  1918. 

The  properties  of  the  Southern  Locomotive  Valve  Grear 
Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  have  been  purchased  by  Gen- 
eral L.  D.  Tyson  (former  president)  and  associates,  and  re- 
organized as  the  Southern  Valve  Gear  CcMnpany,  with  ample 
capital  and  facilities  to  take  care  of  any  and  all  demands  for 
Southern  valve  gears  and  Brown  power  reverse  gears.  The 
officers  of  the  new  company  are:  General  L.  D.  Tyson, 
president;  Forrest  W.  Andrews,  vice-president;  William 
Whaley,  general  manager,  and  H.  P.  Strayer,  secretary.  The 
headquarters  of  the  new  company  are  at  Knoxville. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pratt  &  Letchworth  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  March  2,  changes  were  made  in  the  officers 
of  the  company  as  follows:  John  C.  Bradley,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  l)een  president  of  the  company,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  John  H.  Bradley, 
general  manager,  was  elected  president  and  general  manager; 
Franklin  D.  Locke,  vice-president,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president;  John  P.  Williams,  who  has  been  manager  of  sales, 
was  elected  second  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  and 
Willis  M.  Edwards  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  leather  belting  plant  and  business  of  the  Edward  R. 
Ladew  Company,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  has  been  bought  by 
the  Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  oak  leather  tanners  and  makers  of  leather  belting. 
The  operations  of  the  Ladew  organization  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore  by  the  new  owners.  The  plant  of  the  Ladew 
Company  comprises  10  modern  buildings,  with  a  floor  area 
of  14  acres,  and  employs  more  than  600  persons.  The  com- 
pany has  branches  in  Boston,  New  York,  Newark,  Philadel- 
phia, Charlotte,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  and  dis- 
tributors in  all  principal  cities. 

Walter  H.  Lovekin,  for  the  past  two  years  assistant  to  the 
j)resident  of  the  Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company. 
New  Y^ork,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
He  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at 
the  Haverford  Prepar- 
ator}-  School,  Haver- 
ford, Pa.,  and  Prince- 
ton University.  After 
leaving  Princeton  he 
was  employed  for  a 
time  by  the  Logan 
Trust  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  by 
the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  as  a  traffic 
inspector.  He  subse- 
quently joined  the 
Philadelphia  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research 
as  a  member  of  the 
staff,  and  served  in 
this    capacity    for    two 

and  a  half  years.  During  this  time  he  made  detailed  studies 
and  surveys  of  various  civic  problems.  After  leaving  this 
work  he  went  with  the  R.  J.  Crozier  Company.  Philadelphia, 
as  a  salesman,  handling  railway,  mill  and  mine  supplies. 
On  June  1,  1916,  when  the  Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater 
Company  was  but  two  and  a  half  months  old,  he  entered 
its  service,  a  few  months  later  being  appointed  assistant  to 
tlie  vice-president,  and  in  December,  1917,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent  election  as  vice-{)resident  and  treasurer.  For  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years  ^Ir.  Lcvekin,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  company's  activities  in  the 
marine  field.  This  involved  the  manufacture  and  delivery 
of  feed  water  heaters,  evaporators,  boiler  feed  pumps,  dis- 
tillers and  oil  coolers  for  more  than  550  ships  built  or  build- 
ing for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. As  vice-president  he  will  continue  in  charge  of 
the  marine  department  and  will  be  in  charge  of  all  sales  and 
sales  matters  for  the  company,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
treasurer. 

Charles  C.  Phelps  has  recently  l)ecome  associated  with  the 
Uehling  Instrument  Company,  71  Broadway,  New  York, 
combustion  engineers  and  manufacturers  of  CO.,  recording 
equipment  and  other  fuel  economy  apparatus.     Mr.  Phelps 
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is  devoting  most  of  his  attention  to  research  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  efficient  combustion  of  fuel  oil  in  boiler  fur- 
naces. He  graduated  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
with  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer  and  has  since  Ken 
studying  power  plant  jiroblems,  having  been  for  five  years 
associated  with  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York. 
Mr.  Phelps  is  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Edward  Wray  has  associated  himself  with  Railway  Ma- 
terials as  managing  editor,  with  headquarters  in  Chic.>ffo. 
Mr.  Wray  was  formerly  managing  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Railway  Electrical 
Engineer  from  its  first 
issue  in  1909  to  1916. 
when  the  magazine  was 
purchased  by  the  Sim- 
mons-Boardman  Pul)- 
lishing  Company,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Railiiay 
Mechanical  Engineer. 
Mr.  Wray  continued 
his  connection  with  the 
magazine  as  business 
manager,  and  later  be- 
came associated  with 
the  Sangamo  Electric 
Company,  Springfield, 
111.,  as  assistant  gen- 
eral manager.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at 
the  University  of  Wis- 
consin,   graduating    in 

1905,  and  received  the  degree  of  electrical  engineer  in  1906, 
following  a  year  of  special  work  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
investigation  of  all  of  the  various  systems  of  lighting  steam 
railroad  cars  by  electricity.  In  carrying  out  this  work  Mr. 
Wray  had  the  assistance  of  10  electrical  students  of  the 
senior  class  at  the  university.  Mr.  Wray  is  a  member  of  the 
.\merican  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  associated  mem- 
ber of  the  Railway  Storekee{)ers'  .\ssociation  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers,  and  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  Railway  Electrical  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association  since  its  organization  in  1909.  Railway  Ma- 
terials, the  paper  of  which  Mr.  Wray  is  now  managing  edi- 
tor, was  until  recently  know  as  the  Railway  Storekeeper.  It 
is  published  by  the  former  Railway  Storekeepers'  Associa- 
tion, now  known  as  Section  YI  Purchases  and  Stores,  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association. 

R.  Rivett,  supervisor  of  car  repairs  for  the  L^nited  States 
Railroad  Administration,  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  resigned  on  March  1  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Ox- 
weld  Railroad  Service  Company,  New  York,  as  district  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Rivett  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
entering  the  ser\'ice  of  that  railroad  in  1881,  and  resigning 
in  1902  as  general  car  foreman.  Subsequently  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  car  inspector  for  the  Union  Pacific.  He  left 
the  service  of  the  latter  road  in  1910  to  become  general  car 
inspector  for  the  Illinois  Central.  In  1918  he  became  super- 
visor of  car  repairs  for  the  Railroad  Administration. 

The  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  New  York,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  its  increasing  business  in  the  New  England 
states  and  in  Canada,  has  appointed  James  G.  McCarty 
manager  of  its  Canadian  branch,  with  headquarters  at  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  and  has  transferred  Robert  L.  Browne  from  ts 
New  York  office  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  will  have  chari^e 
of  all  sales  in  the  New  England  states.  Mr.  McCarty  was 
graduated  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  19(6, 
and  became  affiliated  with  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corpora- 
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tion  in  1909.  He  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  with 
all  phases  of  the  Thermit  process  and  has  represented  the 
company  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
},It.  Browne  has  been  associated  with  the  New  York  office 
since  1917. 

R.  T.  Walsh,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Sullivan  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Chicago,  for  the  past  eight  years,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  and  has  also  been 
elected  a  director.  Mr.  Walsh  was  bom  in  Massachusetts 
and  received  his  education  at  Worcester  Polj'technic  Insti- 
tute, graduating  in  1900.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Sullivan  Machinerj'  Company  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and 
after  several  months  was  assigned  to  the  western  branch  of 
the  company  at  Denver,  Col.,  as  a  salesman.  In  1906  he 
was  appointed  Pacific  coast  manager,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  was  promoted  to  European  sales 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  London,  Eng.,  five  years 
later,  and  in  1913  he  was  appointed  general  sales  manager, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  promotion. 


Locomotive  Stoker  Company 
A.  C.  Deverell  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Great  Northern,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  become 
western  sales  manager  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  office  at  Chicago.  He  was  born  in 
Montreal.  Que.,  and  after  attending  the  public  sch(X)ls  of 
that  city  began  his  career  in  the  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
at  Montreal.     He  went  west  in  1895,  and  while  performing 


He  was  foreman  at  Alljert  Lea,  in  charge  of  locomotive  and 
car  work  from  March,  1899,  to  February  1903,  but  during 
the  last  two  years  of  this  period  served  as  traveling  fireman 
and  extra  locomotive  engineman  and  pilot.      In  February, 

1903,  he  was  made  traveling  engineer  and  inspector  for  the 
American    Locomotive    Company,    resigning    in    September, 

1904,  to  take  service  as  general  foreman  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  serving  until 
November,  1905.  He  was  appointed  a  master  mechanic  on 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  in  November,  1905,  re- 
maining in  that  position  until  January,  1908.  From  Janu- 
ary', 1908,  to  August,  1909,  he  was  occupied  in  sp)ecial  work 
for  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  was  made 
special  representative  and  assistant  to  general  manager  in 
August,  1909,  remaining  in  that  work  until  June,  1918.  He 
was  then  appointed  supervisor  for  the  Allegheny  region.  Fuel 
Conservation  Section,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  which 
position  he  recently  resigned. 

J.  J.  Byrne  has  been  appointed  district  representative  of 
the  Locomotive  Stoker,  Company,  with  his  headquarters  at 
new  offices  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  bom  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  attended  the  publice  schools  of  that 
city  and  Delaware,  Ohio.  He  entered  railroad  service  in 
1903,  in  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
shops  at  Delaware,  as  machinist  apprentice.  After  complet- 
ing his  apprenticeship,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  New 
York  Central'  Lines  as  machinist  in  the  Collinwood  shops. 
He  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Central  until 
1909,  when  he  left  to  accept  a  position  as  mechanical  ex- 
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jome  special  work  for  Samuel  Hill,  president  of  the  Eastern 
Minnesota  Railway,  came  to  the  notice  of  the  late  James  J. 
Hill,  who  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  freight  car 
ihops  at  St.  Cloud,  Minit.  He  was  promoted  to  superintend- 
ent of  the  St.  Paul  locomotive  and  passenger  car  shops,  the 
largest  shops  on  the  Great  Northern  system,  employing  ap- 
proximately 19,000  men.  He  subsequently  became  assistant 
superintend  of  motive  power  and  later  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
•vestern  sales  manager  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company. 
H.  C.  Woodbridge  has  resigned  as  supervisor  of  the  Fuel 
Conservation  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company  as 
Representative,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  was 
torn  on  October  7,  1874.  He  worked  in  the  machine  shops 
^t  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  and  was  extra  fireman  on  the  Lebanon 
Springs  Railroad  during  1891  and  1892.  In  1897,  he 
graduated  as  mechanical  engineer  from  Comell  University. 
I^rom  June,  1897,  to  March,  1899,  he  worked  as  a  machin'st 
'D  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  shops  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


pert  with  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company.  In  1917  he  was 
appointed  representative  with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
and  the  following  year  was  transferred  to  the  southern  terri- 
tory, with  headquarters  at  Roanoke,  Va.  Later  in  the  year 
he  was  located  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  charge  of  the  Locomo- 
tive Stoker  Company's  office  at  that  place. 


The  general  offices  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany on  March  31  were  removed  from  Chicago  to  the  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  building,  a  new  10-story  stmcture  erected 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  company,  at  6  E)ast  Forty-fourth 
street.  New  York.  The  move  was  accomplished  without 
appreciable  interruption  to  business  over  the  week-end.  Ar- 
rangements, carefully  made  in  advance,  made  possible  the 
jump  of  the  organization  across  half  of  the  continent  with- 
out interference  to  the  normal  routine  of  business  except  for 
a  brief  period.  The  Chicago  district  sales  branch,  previously 
in  the  Fisher  building,  has  been  moved  to  new  quarters  at 
300    North    Michigan    boulevard.      The    Chicago    service 
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branch,  formerly  at  521  South  Dearborn  street,  has  been 
consolidated  with  the  sales  branch,  at  the  new  address,  and 
both  departments  are  under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  Canby, 
district  manager. 

W.  G.  Walsh,  notice  of  whose  election  as  vice-president 
of  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  Franklin,  Pa.,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  last  month's 
issue,  began  railway  service  as  an  apprentice  in  the  machine 
shops  of  the  old  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Indian- 
apolis, at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  On  the  completion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, he  became  a  machinist  on  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  at  Somerset,  Ky.,  and  prior  to  1890 
was  successively  locomotive  fireman,  engineman  and  general 
mechanical  instructor.  In  1890  he  was  promoted  to  master 
mechanic  of  the  Louisville  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  which  position  he  retained  until  1900,  when 
he  resigned  to  become  mechanical  expert  for  the  Galena 
Signal  Oil  Company.  In  1910  he  was  promoted  to  resident 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  which  position  he 
retained  until  his  recent  election  to  the  vice-presidency. 

W.  W.  Frazier  has  recently  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  tube  works  of  the  Reading  Iron  Company, 
Reading,  Pa.  He  began  work  as  a  draftsman  and  for  four 
years  served  at  the  Loraine  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, both  in  the  construction  of  its  pipe  mills  and  in  the 
operating  department.  Later  he  served  in  an  engineering 
capacity  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  pipe  mills  of  the  La 
Belle  Iron  Works  and  then  went  with  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Company,  where  for  seven  years  he  was  first  in  the 
engineering  department  and  later  was  general  foreman  of  its 
tube  mills.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Com- 
pany for  one  year,  leaving  that  company  to  become  assistant 
chief  engineer  at  the  government  plant  that  was  being  built 
for  the  Ordnance  Department  by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
at  Neville  Island.  When  the  armistice  stopped  work  on  this 
plant  he  went  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  at  Spar- 
rows Point,  as  assistant  chief  engineer  and  recently  became 
associated  with  the  Reading  Iron  Company  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  its  tube  works. 

J.  S.  Lemley,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  general 
sales  manager  of  the  G.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Company,  Houston, 
Texas,  has  left  that  company  to  become  associated  with  and 
a  partner  of  W.  D.  Jenkins,  Dallas,  Texas,  representative 
of  manufacturers  of  railway  equipment  and  supplies,  with 
principal  office  at  Dallas  and  offices  also  at  Houston  and 
New  Orleans,  La.  Mr.  Lemley  will  have  full  charge  of 
all  mechanical  matters.  He  served  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
in  1898  as  a  locomotive  engineman  and  a  short  time  later 
was  promoted  to  trainmaster.  After  serving  in  this  capacity 
for  two  years  he  went  to  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  general  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-Westem  and  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati.  After 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  two  years  he  went  to  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  remaining  with 
that  road  until  July  1,  1915,  when  he  became  associated 
^vith  the  G.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Company.  C.  E.  Naylor,  who 
has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Jenkins  since  1916,  and  for- 
merly served  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  International 
&  Great  Northern  in  the  mechanical  and  traffic  departments, 
is  in  charge  of  the  Houston  office.  R.  L.  Irwin  is  in  charge 
of  the  New  Orleans  territory.  Mr.  In\in  was  formerly  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  during  federal 
control  of  the  railroads  was  purchasing  agent  of  the  lines 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  F.  G.  Pettibone  as  federal  man- 
ager at  Dallas,  Tex.  J.  K.  Bagley,  formerly  with  the  Texas 
&:  Pacific  as  chief  clerk  in  the  purchasing  department,  is  in 
xcharge  of  the  New  Orleans  office. 


Union  Fittings. — The  E.  M.  Dart  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Providence,  R.  I.,  has  issued  its  1920  catalogue  (S) 
of  unions  and  flanges,  with  illustrations,  prices  and  schedules 
showing  sizes,  dimensions,  weights,  etc. 

Time  Zones. — The  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  New 
York,  is  distributing  a  large  map  and  calendar  for  1920, 
showing  railroad  time  zones  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  illustrating  a  number  of  interesting  repairs  made  with 
Thermit  welding. 

Locomotive  Chart. — The  Angus  Sinclair  Company, 
New  York,  has  recently  prepared  a  chart  of  a  Pacific  type 
locomotive  showing  a  longitudinal  cross  section  and  a  rear 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  cab.  The  detail  parts  are  num- 
bered and  the  names  are  given  in  a  list  printed  on  the  sheet. 

Am  Compressors. — The  National  Compressed  Air  Ma- 
chinery Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  published  a  bul- 
letin. No.  20,  describing  the  construction  of  a  vertical  tvpe 
air  compressor  and  containing  a  table  of  dimensions  and 
specifications  of  the  various  models  built  by  this  company. 

Cranes. — The  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company, 
Harvey,  111.,  has  issued  a  new  edition  of  its  crane  catalogue, 
designated  as  catalogue  No.  151,  containing  80  pages,  6  in. 
by  9  in.,  with  a  great  many  illustrations.  Cranes  of  all  types 
are  represented  and  detailed  information  is  given  concerning 
them. 

Vise  for  Pneumatic  Drills. — A  four-page  circulai  hu 
been  issued  by  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
Chicago,  describing  a  new  universal  vise  for  pneumatic  drills, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  firmly  clamp  and  hold  the  drill  in 
accessible  positions  while  repairs,  assembling  and  testing  are 
done.  Illustrations  show  the  detail  parts  of  the  vise  and  how 
to  use  it. 

Power  Hammers.  —  A  belt-driven  and  a  motor-driven 
power  hammer  are  described  in  a  16-page  booklet  published 
by  Beaudry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.  Both  types  are 
manufactured  in  various  sizes  and  are  described  in  detail, 
with  tables  showing  sizes  and  dimensions.  All  the  indi- 
vidual parts  are  illustrated  and  numbered  for  convenience 
when  ordering. 

Some  Remarks  from  Dan  McGann. — Under  this  title 
the  Walworth  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
issued  a  folder  containing  a  short  poem  in  which  Dan  Mc- 
Gann declares  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  American- 
ism in  the  vigorous  language  of  the  shop.  The  folder,  which 
is  suitable  for  use  as  a  poster,  has  already  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  industrial  plants. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  —  The  Clark 
Equipment  Company,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  has  published  an 
attractive  booklet  containing  a  reproduction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  all  amendments.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  pen  portraits  of  notable  American  Presidents  by 
W.  M.  Young.  This  is  a  booklet  which  every  American 
would  be  glad  to  have,  and  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Air  Compressors. — Bulletin  75-U  of  the  Sullivan  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Chicago,  describes  in  considerable  detail 
the  Sullivan  tandem  compound  Corliss  steam  driven  air  com- 
pressors, class  "WC",  which  are  available  in  unit  capacities 
of  from  1,000  to  3,150  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  a  minute.  Photo- 
graphs accompanying  the  text  show  installations  of  the  Sul- 
livan Corliss  compressors  and  indicate  the  range  of  service 
which  they  are  performing. 
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Notice 
Notice  is  hereby  given   that  the  services   of   Clayton  L. 
Smytlie  as  circulation  manager  of  this  publication  have  been 
discontinued  by  us  and  that  he  does  not  now  in  any  way 
represent  the  company  or  any  of  its  publications. 


Strictly  a  Business  Proposition 

'X'HE  June  conventions  at  Atlantic  City  this  year  will  sur- 
pass  all  records  in  every  respect.  Under  the  new  form 
of  organization  and  with  the  war  excitement  behind  us,  it 
has  been  possible  to  give  much  better  attention  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  reports  and  to  the  rounding  out  of  the  program. 
The  action  of  the  Railroad  Administration  last  year  in  en- 
couraging a  more  general  attendance  of  mechanical  men  met 
with  cordial  approval;  moreover  a  large  number  of  executive 
officers  visited  the  meetings  and  looked  over  the  big  exhibit 
and  were  so  greatly  impressed  that  they  indicated  that  they 
would  encourage  an  even  larger  attendance  this  year.  The 
exhibit  space  for  the  coming  convention  has  been  extended 
to  include  the  balcony  in  the  large  main  entrance  hall  on 
the  pier  and  will  cover  almost  100,000  sq.  ft.  Even  then  a 
large  number  of  concerns  have  had  to  be  turned  away  because 
of  lack  of  space. 

Section  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores,  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association,  will  meet  on  the  last  three  days  of  the  me- 
chanical convention,  and  this  will  not  only  add  largely  to 
the  number  of  railway  men  in  attendance,  but  in  these  three 
days  and  the  preceding  Saturday  the  exhibit  will  be  crowded. 
As  usual  the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers 
will  meet  on  Monday  of  the  second  week  of  the  convention. 

The  expense  of  arranging  for  this  big  meeting  and  send- 
ing the  delegates  to  Atlantic  City  will  mount  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
believes  that  this  expenditure  is  very  much  worth  while,  but 
it  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  sug- 
gestions with  a  view  to  helping  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
return  from  this  great  expenditure. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  such  a  convention  for?  Is  it 
not  primarily  for  intensive  educational  work  coupled  with 
the  great  inspiration  which  accompanies  attendance  at  such 
meetings?  This,  if  rightly  directed,  will  result  in  more 
economical  and  efficient  operation;  if  it  does  not  show  con- 
crete results  in  this  respect  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
justify  the  continuation  of  the  conventions  on  the  present 
scale. 

Who  should  go  to  the  conventions?  Every  responsible 
mechanical  department  officer  who  can  be  spared  from  the 
job  for  part  or  all  of  the  time,  and  particularly  the  ambitious, 
energetic  young  men  who  in  a  few  years  will  be  in  line  to 
fill  more  responsible  positions.  Many  a  young  man  has  found 
himself  at  these  meetings  and  has  gone  back  to  his  job  with 
an  enlarged  vision  of  the  possibilities  before  him  and  a  will 
to  do.  The  railroads,  particularly  in  these  days,  can  ill  af- 
ford to  miss  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  young  men  of  this  kind.  Any  expense  involved  in 
their  attendance  at  the  Atlantic  City  conventions  will  be  insig- 
nificant compared  to  the  possible  returns. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 


ventions? No  railroad  executive  will  authorize  the  invest- 
ment of  money  unless  it  will  bring  a  good  return — at  least  10 
per  cent — on  the  investment.  The  railroad  man  going  to 
the  conventions  should  realize  that  in  order  to  make  the  trip 
worth  while  he  will  have  to  insure  a  good  return  on  the  cost 
of  sending  him  to  the  meetings  and  paying  his  salary  and 
expenses  during  that  time.  It  is  simply  a  cold-blooded  busi- 
ness proposition  and  it  adds  an  element  of  real  sport  to  the 
occasion. 

How  can  one  get  the  greatest  possible  good  from  the  con- 
vention? No  one  really  attains  any  worth-while  end  unless 
he  has  a  goal  or  definite  objective  constantly  before  him.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  man  go  to  the  convention  with  good  in- 
tentions and  a  disposition  to  profit  by  his  attendance.  He 
must  go  with  the  very  definite  object  in  his  mind  of  trying 
to  improve  some  troublesome  condition  or  of  increasing  the 
efficient  working  of  some  part  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. He  may  get  help  in  solving  his  particular  prob- 
lem or  problems  in  the  convention  hall;  or  it  may  be  in  in- 
terviewing men  engaged  in  similar  effort  on  other  roads;  or 
it  may  be  in  studying  some  of  the  exhibits,  or  in  talking  mat- 
ters over  with  the  engineers  or  service  men  of  the  railway 
supply  companies;  it  may  even  be  in  conversations  on  the 
trains  going  to  and  from  the  convention.  Too  many  men 
get  into  a  rut  and  keep  their  noses  so  close  to  the  grindstone 
that  they  miss  big  opportunities  of  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ences of  others.  There  are  many  striking  examples  on  rec- 
ord of  men  who  have  been  forcefully  kicked  out  of  the  rut 
by  mixing  with  their  fellows  at  the  conventions. 

Frank  McManamy  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  last  year 
and  through  the  regional  directors  asked  all  of  the  mechan- 
ical men  to  report  on  the  things  which  they  heard  or  saw  at 
the  mechanical  conventions  which  could  be  applied  to  ad- 
vantage on  their  own  roads.  Mr.  McManamy's  idea  was  to 
encourage  the  men  to  use  their  time  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage and  therefore  justify  the  Railroad  Administration 
in  arranging  for  a  record-breaking  convention.  Unfortu- 
nately there  was  more  or  less  misunderstanding  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  these  reports.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  year  the 
heads  of  the  mechanical  departments  will  instruct  their  as- 
sistants as  to  just  what  features  each  individual  should 
specialize  upon,  and  then  that  the  reports  be  made  either  at 
a  staff  meeting  on  the  return  home  or  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  writing. 

A.  written  report  need  not  be  formal,  nor  need  it  be  long 
or  complicated.  What  is  the  thing  you  recommend?  Why? 
Where  should  it  be  applied?  What  will  its  installation  cost? 
What  are  its  limitations? 

These  questions  may  refer  to  a  device  or  a  method  or  prac- 
tice of  some  sort.  Fifty  words  may  cover  your  recommenda- 
tions, but  you  must  put  them  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  sell 
the  idea  to  your  boss.  Give  the  definite  data  which  will  help 
him  to  draw  a  conclusion;  otherwise  the  matter  may  be  laid 
aside  and  forgotten. 

Just  a  word  to  the  supplymen.  Those  exhibits  which  are 
most  novel,  or  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  attract  speci.l 
attention  to  the  special  advantages  of  the  particular  device 
or  equipment,  will  of  course  make  the  most  distinct  impres- 
sion. Have  your  best  service  men  and  engineering  talert 
on  hand  to  talk  to  the  man  who  is  right  from  the  firing  lire 
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a  id  is  anxious  to  talk  practical  details.  If  you  do  not  know 
ti.e  men,  don't  judge  too  much  by  appearances.  The  big  boss 
i.-  not  always  the  most  prepossessing  in  appearance  or  the 
b  st  dressed  man  in  the  group.  Some  supplymen  will  tell 
3  m  this,  to  their  great  embarrassment. 

The  supplyman  must  remember  also  that  mechanical  offi- 
cers are  looking  for  real  dollars  and  cents  arguments  as  to 
the  value  of  a  device.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  see  that  they 
get  the  right  kind  of  concrete  data  to  incorporate  in  their  re- 
ports. 

The  Atlantic  City  conventions  offer  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties for  big  gains  in  the  more  efficient  and  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  mechanical  department.  What  part  will  you 
have  in  securing  better  results? 


responding  reason  why  some  of  the  community  and  welfare 
work  promoted  by  industrial  concerns  cannot  be  undertaken 
by  the  railroads.  To  what  extent  are  the  railroads  studying 
the  personnel  of  their  employees?  How  many  mechanical 
executives  have  ever  studied  their  labor  turnover  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  adjoining  railroad  or  a  neighboring 
industry?  The  railroads  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  as 
much  if  not  more  for  tlieir  employees,  particularly  tlie  young 
men,  as  any  industry,  and  this  is  a  fact  that  must  be  made 
apparent  to  every  one  of  their  employees  if  the  railroads  ex- 
pect to  keep  abreast  of  industrial  development. 


An  Inevitable  Comparison 

I^ANY  railroad  mechanics  and  foremen  are  how  contrasting 
their  present  condition  with  the  situation  in  industrial 
shops.  Industrial  enterprises  have  generally  been  exceedingly 
prosperous  in  recent  years  and  have  found  it  possible  to  attract 
many  experienced  railroad  men  from  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. Under  the  circumstances  it  is  inevitable  that  compari- 
sons should  be  drawn  at  this  time  which  are  not  always  favor- 
able to  the  railroad.  The  basis  for  this  comparison  is,  however, 
not  always  a  sound  one.  Industrial  activity  is  now  at  its 
height  and  young  men  particularly  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
possibility  of  a  reversal  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  will 
cause  many  of  the  less  stable  industrial  shops  to  discontinue 
operations.  Transportation  has  had  its  reversals,  but  it 
has  always  kept  functioning  and  has  tided  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  employees  over  years  of  severe  business  depression. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  situation  will  probably  show  that 
the  policy  of  promotion  on  merit  versus  pull  is,  if  anything, 
more  generally  observed  by  the  railroads  than  industrial  con- 
cerns. Except  where  industrials  are  organized  on  a  very 
large  scale  the  relation  between  ownership  and  operation  is 
more  intimate,  from  which  it  follows  that  promotion  to  ex- 
ecutive positions  is  more  often  awarded  to  relatives  and 
close  personal  friends  of  the  owners  than  could  possibly  be 
the  case  on  the  railroads. 

The  operation  of  an  industrial  shop  is  generally  more 
highly  specialized  than  is  the  case  with  the  typical  railroad 
shop.  This  in  itself  appeals  to  many  men,  who  prefer  an 
even  volume  of  routine  work  to  the  usual  variety  and  emer- 
gency character  of  railroad  work.  The  material  situation  is 
easily  controlled  in  a  factory  manufacturing  a  single  article 
and  industrial  shops  generally  appear  to  be  in  better  running 
order  than  the  average  railroad  shop,  but  is  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  young  man  to  be  employed  in  a  shop  where 
every  operation  is  planned  for  him  and  initiative  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a  production  engineer?  It  might  be  ad- 
vantageous for  the  railroad  shop  if  a  higher  degree  of  scien- 
tific management  pJ-evailed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  would 
tend  to  develop  the  same  energetic  and  resourceful  men  on 
whom  the  railroads  are  today  so  dependent. 

There  are  other  factors  in  this  comparison  between  rail- 
road and  industrial  shops  that  are  less  in  favor  of  the 
railroads  and  with  respect  to  which  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. Industrial  shops  are  generally  housed  in  better 
structures,  they  are  better  lighted,  better  heated,  better  ar- 
ranged and  more  sanitary  than  the  average  railroad  shop. 
They  are  often  located  in  the  very  center  of  a  residential 
section  that  is  admirably  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
employees,  whereas  railroad  shops,  if  not  located  in  some 
untenantable  district  adjoining  railroad  yards,  are  so  far 
removed  from  any  habitable  center  that  the  shop  train  must 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  transport  the  employees  to  and 
from  work.  While  location  may  be  governed  by  conditions 
over  which  the  railroads  have  little  control,  there  is  no  cor- 


The  Business  Viewpoint 

'X'HE  extent  to  which  mechanical  executives  can  contribute 
towards  making  the  operation  of  their  railroads  profitable 
depends  entirely  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  acquire  the 
business  viewpoint.  Probably  the  best  way  to  get  this  view- 
point is  to  consider  how  a  new  device,  a  new  shop,  or  a  new 
method  would  affect  your  pocketbook  if  you  were  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  company.  If  you  were  convinced  that  a  new 
device  will  save  its  cost  in  fuel  and  wages  within  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years,  would  you  not  try  very  hard  to  make 
its  operation  a  success?  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  new  shop  would  cost  one  million  dollars  to 
build  would  you  not  want  to  be  very  sure  that  it  would 
effect  a  real  saving  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  year  before  you  would  cranmit  your  company  to  this 
investment  at  the  current  rates  of  interest?  How  many 
mechanical  men  appreciate  the  fact  that  an  increase  in  the 
material  stock  of  a  million  dollars  costs  the  railroad  at 
least  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year?  Possibly  you  would 
scan  material  requisitions  more  rigidly  than  the  purchasing 
agent  if  your  income  depended  on  the  company's  annual 
surplus. 

Have  mechanical  executives  lived  up  to  their  oppor- 
tunities; have  they  grasped  the  business  viewpoint?  Have 
the  recommendations  of  the  mechanical  department  always 
condemned  unprofitable  investments  in  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  fought  for  profitable  expenditures,  or  has  this 
question  been  left  to  the  decision  of  a  higher  executive? 

No  official  on  the  railroad  has  a  greater  opportunity  to 
make  the  operation  of  his  property  profitable  than  the  me- 
chanical superintendent;  no  official  has  a  better  claim  to 
executive  rank;  and,  provided  he  acquires  the  business  view- 
point, no  official  will  advance  more  rapidly  in  authority 
over  the  operation  of  the  railroad. 


Stresses  in  Locomotive  Running  Gear 

It  is  the  general  practice  in  designing  locomotive  running 
gear  parts  to  allow  a  large  factor  of  safety  even  with 
stresses  based  on  safe  values  for  carbon  steel  having  low  elas- 
tic limit  and  ultimate  strength.  The  design  of  these  parts 
is  largely  empirical;  and  while  on  large  modem  locomotives 
the  parts  are  extremely  heavy,  due  to  the  low  stresses  employed, 
very  few  roads  have  made  any  serious  attempt  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  rods  and  pins  by  the  use  of  high  grade  materials. 
On  account  of  the  excessive  weight  of  these  parts  many  lo- 
comotives built  in  recent  years  are  very  difficult  to  maintain. 
While  the  boiler  proportions  are  excellent  and  the  operating 
results  generally  satisfactory,  the  design  of  the  machinery 
from  an  engineering  standpoint  is  a  reproach  to  the  mechan- 
ical officers. 

The  time  has  come  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  to  take  a  step 
forward.  Alloy  steels  have  been  used  on  some  roads  with 
excellent  results  and  more  work  should  be  done  in  developing 
their  use,  but  the  prejudice  against  the  general  use  of  a  new 
material  may  retard  the  general  introduction  of  alloy  steels. 
There  is  no  reason  why  higher  stresses  should  not  be  used 
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in  designing  carbon  steel  parts,  as  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  strength  of  carbon  steel  forgings  to  a  remarkable  extent 
by  proper  working  and  heat  treatment.  A  series  pf  tests  re- 
cently conducted  on  a  forging  seven  inches  square  showed 
that  by  proper  treatment  the  yipld  point  could  be  raised  from 
45.000  lb.  to  87,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  resistance  to 
impact  showed  a  remarkable  increase,  the  average  energy  re- 
quired to  fracture  the  bar  when  quenched  and  drawn  at  the 
proper  temperature  being  more  than  seven  times  as  great  as 
that  which  caused  fracture  in  the  material  as  forged  from  the 
ingot. 

The  low  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  in  large  forg- 
ings are  no  doubt  due  to  the  tendency  to  work  the  larger  sizes 
at  higher  temperatures  than  the  smaller  sections.  The  di- 
rect result  of  this  practice  is  to  reduce  the  ability  of  the  larger 
parts  to  withstand  shock.  The  proper  forging  temperature 
of  approximately  1,000  deg.  C.  or  1,830  deg.  F.  renders  the 
material  sufficiently  plastic  for  thorough  working  by  forging 
presses,  though  the  power  hammer  is  effective  only  in  break- 
ing up  the  crystallization  near  the  surface. 

A  better  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  mechanical  working 
on  the  properties  of  carbon  steel  would  be  secured  if  the  im- 
pact tests  were  more  generally  used.  Thorough  working 
does  not  greatly  alter  the  values  obtained  from  tension  tests, 
but  impact  tests  show  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  ability 
to  withstand  shocks.  The  reduction  of  the  dynamic  augment 
is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  now  confronting  the 
locomotive  designer.  The  reduction  in  the  weight  of  parts 
through  improved  design  has  probably  been  carried  as  far 
as  is  practicable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  measures  will  be 
taken  to  lighten  locomotive  parts  through  the  use  of  material 
which  will  withstand  higher  unit  stresses. 


Reports  should  be  written  so  that  they  can  be  applied  to 
specific  problems,  and  will  present  the  most  advanced  and 
dependable  information  on  the  subject  to  those  who  are  seekina 
instruction.  Committee  members  cannot  know  how  much  help 
their  reports  give  to  others,  because  they  may  have  a  far  widi  r 
distribution  than  they  suspect.  But  if  the  report  is  writtt  ri 
to  be  used,  it  will  be  used.  It  may  be  discussed  not  only  at 
staff  meetings  but  at  directors'  meetings,  and  should  be  con- 
structed accordingly. 


Conventions  and  Committees 

"W7ITH  several  important  conventions  over  and  the  June 
^  conventions  at  Atlantic  City  just  ahead,  it  might  be 
well  to  take  account  of  some  of  the  objects  and  a  few  of  the 
results  to  be  derived  from  any  convention  of  railway  mechan- 
ical men.  The  conventions  must  not  only  advance  the  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  progress  in  transportation,  but  must 
broaden  the  outlook  on  all  mechanical  matters.  The  fact  that 
a  new  method  or  a  new  device  is  making  good  on  a  single  road 
should  inspire  mechanical  men  all  over  the  country  to  ignore 
the  immediate  objections  or  the  added  complications  and  make 
this  new  method  or  device  a  success  for  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  their  own  road.  That  a  paper  on  train  loading  presented 
before  a  recent  convention  should  be  made  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  a  staff  meeting  of  division  officers  is  in  itself 
proof  that  the  good  effect  of  conventions  is  far-reaching.  No 
good  paper  on  such  matters  as  train  loading,  feedwater  heat- 
ing, improved  shop  methods  or  shop  tools  should  become 
mere  literature  after  the  convention  is  over;  it  should  be  con- 
sidered at  the  earliest  possible  staff  meeting  and  continue  to 
be  a  live  topic  on  every  railroad. 

The  task  of  writing  the  reports  that  go  before  these  con- 
ventions should  be  taken  ver\'  seriously  by  the  committees  to 
whom  they  are  entrusted  as  they  are  a  guide  to  individual 
practice  on  many  roads.  Every  report  represents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  an  improvement  in  existing  practice — some- 
times a  ver\'  great  improvement — and  the  failure  of  a  com- 
mittee to  put  its  best  effort  into  a  report  or  to  cover  the  latest 
and  most  improved  practice  is  an  opportunity  lost.  There  is 
need  generally  for  a  better  working  agreement  between  com- 
mittee members  and  the  chairman,  so  that  the  burden  of 
preparing  a  report  will  be  more  evenly  distributed  and  the 
report  will  more  nearly  represent  the  individual  opinion  of 
each  member.  It  is  suggested  that  this  situation  might  be 
improved  by  permitting  a  chairman  some  part  in  selecting  the 
other  members  of  his  committee. 


Car  Wheel  Grinding 

1^  ACHINES  for  grinding  the  treads  of  car  wheels  have 
been  used  in  the  railway  shops  of  this  country  alwut 
fifteen  years,  but  in  spite  of  this  long  test  period  which  dem- 
onstrated their  value,  these  machines  have  by  no  means  come 
into  general  use.  In  fact  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers, 
has  made  only  eleven  installations  of  car  wheel  grinding  ma- 
chines in  steam  railway  shops  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  three  possible  explanations  for  this  situation:  (1)  the 
possibilities  in  car  wheel  grinding  are  not  realized;  (2)  the 
railroads  are  not  in  a  financial  position  to  purchase  machines; 
or,  (3)  the  practice  is  not  as  successful  as  some  authorities 
claim.  The  last  explanation  is  refuted  by  an  article  in  the 
present  issue  which  shows  how  long  it  takes  to  grind  car 
wheels,  what  kind  of  wheels  should  be  ground  and  the  re- 
sultant saving  effected.  It  is  hoped  that  this  article  will 
convince  many  mechanical  department  men,  hitherto  scep- 
tical on  the  subject. 

Most  of  the  car  wheel  grinding  done  in  the  past  has  been 
confined  to  chilled  cast  iron  wheels  with  flat  spots  developed 
in  the  treads  due  to  sliding.  Provided  a  wheel  is  not  other- 
wise defective  experience  has  shown  it  is  practicaljle  to  remove 
flat  spots  up  to  3  J/2  in.  long  by  grinding.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  depth  of  chill  in  a  chilled  cast  iron  wheel  is  limited, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  longer  flat  spot  can  be  ground  out  of  a 
new  than  a  worn  wheel  without  going  through  the  chill.  The 
condition  of  the  flange  is  also  a  limiting  factor.  According 
to  the  article  referred  to  a  substantial  saving  is  effected  by 
reclaiming  chilled  cast  iron  wheels  by  grinding. 

All  machine  tools  including  car  wheel  grinders  have  in- 
creased in  cost  approximately  100  per  cent  in  the  past  four 
years  and  it  is  plainly  shown  in  the  article  that  in  order  to 
pay  heavy  interest  and  depreciation  charges  the  machine 
must  be  kept  busy  as  much  as  possible.  The  maximum  sav- 
ing per  pair  of  wheels  is  dependent  on  the  ability  to  keep  the 
machine  in  operation  eight  hours  a  day.  Inasmuch  as  the 
average  time  of  grinding  a  pair  of  cast  iron  wheels  is  38 
minutes,  this  requirement  would  mean  that  any  railway  shop 
receiving  as  many  as  12  or  13  pair  of  slid  flat  wheels  a  day 
can  well  afford  the  installation  of  a  grinding  machine. 

But  the  field  for  car  wheel  grinding  is  not  limited  to  the 
reclamation  of  flat  cast  iron  freight  car  wheels.  Chilled  cast 
iron  wheels  are  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  on  light 
suburban  passenger  cars.  While  these  wheels  are  cast  ap- 
proximately true  in  the  foundr}',  there  is  always  a  possibility 
of  the  tread  being  slightly  eccentric  with  regard  to  the  journal, 
due  to  improper  boring.  Furthermore,  the  slight  raised  chill 
marks  on  the  tread  produce  a  whirring  sound  at  high  speed« 
and  may  cause  increased  wear  on  the  rail.  These  are  seri- 
ous objections  and  have  been  overcome  by  grinding  the  new 
wheels  before  going  into  service.  This  insures  a  smooth  rid- 
ing car,  without  objectionalde  noises.  In  addition,  a  greater 
mileage  is  claimed  for  the  ground  wheel.  The  grinding  of 
new  chilled  cast  iron  wheels  has  ])een  extended  also  to  wheels 
used  on  box  cars,  refrigerators,  stock  cars  and  caboose  cars. 

Car  wheels  with  wrought  steel  tires  arf  usually  turned 
when  the  treads  or  flanges  become  worn  and  this  practice 
is  undoubtedly  advisable  and  indeed  necessar}'  if  the  wheels 
are  badly  worn.     For  wheels  that  are  only  slightly  worn, 
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h('\vever,  a  cut  must  be  taken  sufficiently  deep  to  get  under 
tl:e  hard  surface  skin  on  the  tread.  With  a  grinding  raa- 
cl:ine,  it  is  possible  to  true  up  this  tread,  taking  off  just  enough 
ir.etal  to  remove  the  imperfection  and  the  grinding  method 
ii,  this  case  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of  surface  metal. 
Experience  shows  that  it  pays  to  grind  wrought  steel  tired 
wheels  that  are  slightly  worn,  the  limiting  feature  being  the 
amount  of  flange  wear. 

With  the  cast  steel  car  wheel,  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
grinding  stand  out  more  prominently  than  ever  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  wheels  with  treads  of  hard  alloy  steel.  These 
wheels  can  be  reclaimed  by  grinding  should  flat  spots  de- 
velop, but  they  are  first  ground  before  being  put  in  service.  The 
time  required  to  grind  new  wheels  is,  on  the  average,  twenty 
minutes  which  includes  ten  minutes  required  to  set  a  pair  of 
wheels  in  the  machine.  At  that  rate,  it  would  be  possible 
to  grind  twenty-four  pair  of  wheels  in  an  eight-hour  day. 

In  view  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  having  smooth,  round 
car  wheel  treads  concentric  with  the  journals,  it  would  seem 
a  paying  proposition  to  install  machines  for  grinding  new 
car  wheels  and  there  is  no  important  railway  shop  that  could 
not  keep  the  grinder  busy  either  on  new  wheels  or  reclaim- 
ing old  ones. 


cars  should  have  sufficient  strength,  when  considered  as  a 
column,  to  withstand  the  shocks  it  will  receive  in  service 
without  depending  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  underframe 
to  help  carry  the  end  load. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  advanced  that  a  weak  car  is 
not  worth  reinforcing  with  a  heavy  center  sill.  A  heavy 
center  sill  costs  but  little  more  than  a  light  one  and  the  cost 
of  application  will  in  most  cases  be  practically  the  same.  The 
slight  additional  investment  is  therefore  a  minor  considera- 
tion, for  the  heavy  steel  member  will  take  the  shocks  which 
would  otherwise  rack  the  body  of  the  car  and  soon  make  it 
necessary-  to  repair  or  rebuild  it.  The  problem  of  underframe 
design  has  been  discussed  by  the  Committee  on  Car  Con- 
struction of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  and  if  its 
recommendations  were  applied  also  to  the  design  of  rein- 
forcing, many  costly  errors  would  be  avoided. 


Breakage  of  Locomotive  Cylinders 

"T"  HE  breakage  of  cylinders  on  locomotives  is  among  the 
■'•  troubles  which  have  increased  with  the  introduction  of 
large  engines.  The  universal  use  of  piston  valves  may  be 
partly  responsible  for  this  trouble,  or  it  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  proportionately  smaller  clearance  volume  on  large  cyl- 
inders. The  major  share  of  the  blame,  however,  may  be 
ascribed  to  improper  cylinder  cock  rigging.  Little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  these  parts;  the  long  connecting 
pipes  are  often  not  properly  supported,  and  if  there  is  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the 
lever  the  connecting  rods  buckle  or  the  levers  bend,  with  the 
result  that  the  cylinder  cocks  do  not  open.  The  inevitable 
result  is  frequent  breakage  of  valve  and  cylinder  packing 
rings,  if  the  cylinder  itself  is  not  fractured. 

Several  devices  are  now  in  use  which  operate  the  cylinder 
cocks  either  by  compressed  air  or  by  the  action  of  the  pressure 
within  the  cylinder.  It  would  seem  that  a  more  general  ap- 
plication of  such  devices  would  be  justified  in  cases  where  dif- 
ficulty is  experienced  in  applying  a  satisfactory'  design  of 
manually  operated  cylinder  cock  rigging.  It  must  be  realized 
that  such  changes  are  open  to  objection  on  the  basis  that 
they  introduce  additional  complication  on  the  locomotive, 
but  the  cost  of  new  cylinders  or  of  welding  broken  cylinders, 
together  with  the  loss  of  service  from  the  locomotive,  is  so 
serious  that  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability 
of  using  such  devices  where  excessive  cylinder  breakage  is 
experienced. 


The  Responsibility  of  the  Unions 

T70R  several  months  practically  ever\  railroad  in  the 
United  States  has  been  working  under  the  wage  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  written  notice  of  any  desired  changes  in  the  wages 
or  working  conditions.  During  that  time  numerous  "un- 
authorized" strikes  have  been  called  by  local  officers  of  the 
unions  without  giving  notice  to  the  railroads.  The  adjust- 
ment of  wages  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Wage 
Board  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  orderly  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  yet  there  are  still  numerous  "walkouts," 
and  in  every  case  the  responsibility  for  getting  the  men  back 
to  work  comes  back  to  the  railroad  officers.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common occurrence  for  a  superintendent  of  motive  ])ower 
to  waste  several  days  each  month  tr}ing  to  settle  strikes  at 
isolated  points  on  the  road. 

The  present  wage  agreement  is  a  contract  in  which  one 
party,  the  railroad,  apparently  assumes  all  the  responsi- 
bilities while  the  other  party,  the  labor  federation,  exacts 
as  much  as  possible  but  promises  nothing  in  return.  The 
unions  give  no  assurance  that  their  members  will  return  a 
fair  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay  and  when  the  contract  is 
violated  by  a  strike,  disclaim  responsibility  by  stating  that 
it  is  unauthorized.  If  the  railroad  violates  its  agreement 
the  union  secures  redress  by  striking;  when  the  union  violates 
the  contract  there  is  no  redress  for  the  railroad.  Is  it  not 
time  that  this  one-sided  arrangement  was  changed?  Should 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  labor  organizations  l>e  more 
clearly  defined  and  some  provision  made  for  holding  them 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  their  contract? 


Adequate  Reinforcing  for  Cars 

C  O  many  expensive  mistakes  have  been  made  in  building 
cars  of  light  and  unserviceable  construction  that  it  should 
not  ]ye  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  ultimate  economy  of 
substantial  design,  particularly  in  underframes.  The  new  cars 
built  at  the  present  time  are  in  most  cases  amply  strong,  yet 
some  roads  which  insist  that  new  cars  should  be  of  more  than 
averane  strength  are  still  applying  underframe  reinforcement 
that  is  entirely  inadequate  for  present  day  service.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  where  a  steel  center  sill  is  added 
to  a  wooden  underframe,  the  steel  member  takes  practically 
the  entire  force  of  the  buffing  shocks.  The  wooden  sills  assist 
in  carr}'ing  the  load,  but  they  offer  little  resistance  to  end 
thrust  and  have  only  a  slight  tendency  to  prevent  buckling 
unless  the  construction  is  designed  with  special  regard  for 
this  detail.   Therefore,  any  steel  center  sill  applied  to  wooden 
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This  book  may  be  described  as  a  text  book,  a  handbook 
and  a  thoroughly  up  to  date  treatise  on  steam  power  and 
power  plant  practice.  The  subject  matter  has  been  more 
fully  dealt  with  in  hand  books  and  previous  volumes  on  the 
same  text,  but  in  this  book  the  attempt  has  l^een  made  to 
collect  within  a  single  volume  such  parts  of  the  subject  as 
would  be  needed  by  engineers  whose  work  does  not  require 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  thermodynamic  principles.  The 
book,  however,  does  give  a  very  good  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject of  entropy  and  other  theoretical  aspects  of  steam  power. 
The  authors  have  made  frequent  use  of  charts  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  fuel  and  combustion  problems,  and  the 
descriptions  of  boilers  and  boiler  appliances  as  well  as  steam 
engines,  turbines  and  auxiliary  apparatus  is  ver\-  complete. 
This  book  was  designed  primarily  as  a  text  book,  but  will 
answer  ver>'  well  as  a  reference  book  for  engineers  interested 
in  modern  power  plant  practice  and  the  operation  of  railway 
stationary  power  plants. 
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What  Do   You  Think? 
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WHAT  do  you  think  is  the  most  instructive,  the 
most  interesting  or  the  most  readable  article 
in  this  issue?  If  you  would  tell  the  editor  oc- 
casionally it  would  help  make  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer  a  more  valuable  as  well  as  a  more  readable 
paper.  What  editorial  in  this  issue  appeals  to  you 
most?  If  you  know  of  a  subject  that  ought  to  be 
brought  home  to  the  mechanical  department,  don't 
hesitate  to  suggest  it  for  editorial  comment. 

This  issue  contains  a  description  of  a  new  up-to- 
date  engine  terminal  that  has  replaced  inadequate 
facilities  and  equalized  the  length  of  operating  divi- 
sions on  the  Michigan  Central.  What  do  you  think 
about  the  engine  terminal  situation?  Are  not  larger 
and  better  equipped  engine  terminals  more  urgently 
needed  than  almost  any  other  improvement  on  your 
railroad  ? 

If  your  chief  interest  is  in  shop  practice  you  will 
find  numerous  articles  that  should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest in  this  issue.  The  broader  aspects  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  situation  are  discussed  on  page  359.  The 
methods  used  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  locating 
weak  points  in  the  shop  are  described  in  the  article 
on  "Taking  Up  the  Slack  in  Production."  If  you  arc 
having  trouble  with  your  tools  you  may  find  some  help- 
ful suggestions  in  the  description  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
heat  treating  plant. 

Stationary  plants  have  been  among  the  most  neg- 
lected parts  of  railroad  shops.  The  article  by  Mr. 
Rogers  tells  how  capacity  may  be  increased  and  fuel 
consumption  lowered. 

How  much  money  could  your  road  save  by  making 
small  parts  in  quantities  and  sending  them  out  over 
the  system  ?  It  is  an  important  question  and  one  which 
the  article  entitled  Automatic  Machines  an  Aid  to 
Production  should  help  you  to  answer. 


there  just  the  machine  you  are  looking  for.  If  you 
are  interested  in  reducing  shop  costs  it  is  suggested 
that  you  read  Mr.  Armstrong's  plea  for  more  thorough 
cost  accounting. 

Do  you  know  that  Germany  has  more  locomotives 
now  than  before  the  war?  No  article  contributed  to 
the  popular  magazines  or  daily  press  gives  you  a 
better  insight  into  the  state  of  affairs  in  Germany  than 
the  article  on  the  railroad  situation  in  that  country 
appearing  in  this  issue.  Railroad  welfare  is  so  inti- 
mately identified  with  national  welfare  that  Mr. 
Thayer's  account  of  these  railroads  may  convince  you 
that  Germany  is  getting  back  on  her  feet. 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  note  "feed  water  heat  sur- 
face" listed  along  with  other  dimensions  shown  for 
the  new  German  locomotives  as  though  it  were  a 
factor  to  which  we  have  always  been  accustomed? 
Don't  you  think  that  if  feed  water  heaters  are  a  success 
in  Germany  we  ought  to  make  a  success  of  them  in  this 
country  ? 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the 
Latin-American  countries  are  behind  the  times,  but 
you  will  probably  reach  a  different  conclusion  after 
reading  the  article  on  South  America  by  Mr.  Risque. 
In  this  issue  he  tells  of  some  interesting  methods  used 
to  overcome  difficult  operating  conditions  in  the  Andes. 

Even  though  you  are  not  an  air  brake  expert,  you 
will  want  to  study  the  report  of  the  Air  Brake  con- 
vention. The  paper  on  the  steam  consumption  of 
locomotive  auxiliaries  is  particularly  important,  as  it 
shows  a  serious  source  of  fuel  waste  that  is  often 
overlooked. 

The  author  of  the  story  "How  the  Master  Mechanic 
Increased  Production,"  has  some  unusual  ideas  about 
handling  men  which  every  foreman  or  executive  should 
consider  carefully. 


Are   you   availing   yourself   of   the   economies   that  In    conclusion,    don't    neglect    the    comments    on 

can  be  effected  by  grinding  car  wheels?     If  not  you  articles  published  in  previous  issues  which  are  found 

should  read  carefully  the  description  of  that  practice  on  the  next  four  pages.     They  represent  the  views  of 

in  this  issue.  The  Shop  Equipment  section  contains  de-  men  who  are  right  on  the  firing  line  and  may  give  you 

scriptions  of  many  shop  appliances  and  you  may  find  a  new  viewpoint  on  some  important  questions. 
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EDITORIAL   ON    SERVICE    OF   SUPPLY 
DRAWS   FIRE 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for 
May,  1920,  and  have  read  the  editorial  on  page  256  en- 
titled  Service  of  Supply. 

I  do  not  think  you  have  handled  this  on  a  broad  enough 
basis;  you  admit  that  delays  for  material  offer  one  of  the 
best  excuses  for  not  getting  power  out,  and  later  state  that 
the  supply  department  can  usually  produce  a  convincing 
argument  as  to  savings  made  by  reduction  in  material  cost, 
which  the  shop  superintendent  cannot  prove  in  dollars  and 
cents.  There  is  no  room  for  argument  as  regards  the  de- 
sirability of  having  the  very  thing  you  need  at  your  disposal 
at  all  times,  but  if  this  theorj'  were  to  be  put  into  practice, 
nine-tenths  of  our  business  institutions,  as  well  as  our  rail- 
roads, would  be  in  receivership.  Such  a  proposition  is  not 
justified,  except  in  case  of  war,  and  it  is  open  to  criticism 
even  then. 

Business  must  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  its 
credit;  if  it  spends  more  than  its  receipts  and  has  not  suffi- 
cient capital  at  its  back  to  carry  it  through,  it  is  insolvent. 
A  railroad's  operation  must  necessarily  be  based  on  its 
earnings,  plus  its  borrowing  power.  Materials  use  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent  of  a  railroad's  gross  earnings;  therefore, 
a  railroad's  expenditures  must  be  guided  largely  by  its 
earnings.  Labor  is  fixed  by  law;  the  only  savings  that 
can  be  made  in  materials  is  its  better  utilization. 

The  problem  of  supply  is  one  that  embraces  not  only  the 
demands,  but  is  one  of  finance;  every  dollar  tied  up  in  ma- 
terial is  unliquid  capital  and  bears  the  regular  interest  rate, 
plus  deterioration  and  obsolescence.  Shop  sujjerintendents 
and  shop  foremen  are  interested  only  in  their  particular 
work  and  have  no  conception  of  the  problem  of  supply, 
taking  in,  as  it  must,  the  entire  requirements  of  the  rail- 
road. 

A  railway  may  need  double  tracking,  passing  tracks,  yard 
facilities,  round  houses,  shop  extensions,  shop  tools,  and 
many  other  things,  but  that  is  not  given  as  an  excuse  for 
not  moving  trains,  or  even  moving  them  economically.  The 
real  measure  of  an  organization  or  individual  is  what  they 
are  able  to  accomplish  with  the  facilities  at  their  command. 
One  may  see  locomotives  and  cars  by  the  scores  lying  over 
for  months  for  repairs,  and  at  the  same  time  hear  the  cry 
of  work  being  delayed  for  material.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  work  on  a  railroad  being  delayed  for  material;  there 
may  be  some  particular  work  delayed  for  material,  but  there 
is  always  more  work  on  a  railroad  than  there  is  money  or 
men  to  do,  so  that  the  losses  experienced  by  lack  of  material 
are  largely  a  myth  on  most  of  our  railroads  and  in  prac- 
tically all  of  our  shops. 

Nothing  in  the  above  is  to  be  construed  as  justifying 
the  lack  of  sufficient  material  to  protect  the  operations  of 
the  railroad;  that  is  vital,  but  it  can  be  set  down  as  a  fact, 
that  the  railroad  that  has  the  most  material,  has  the  least 
material  available.  The  best  operated  railroads  are  the  ones 
that  have  the  least  money  tied  up  in  materials,  and  an 
organization  which  is  capable  of  meeting  emergencies  and 
utilizing  everything  they  have  to  the  best  advantage. 

General  Purchasing  Agent. 


HANDHOLES  VS.  WASHOUT  PLUGS 

Great   Falls,   Mont. 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  by  Mr.  Lipetz 
on  above  subject  in  your  April  issue.  If  we  adopted  hand- 
holes  on  our  locomotives,  as  used  in  Russia,  they  would  be  the 
source  of  much  trouble  and  worry  to  our  mechanical  depart- 
ments. 

While  Mr.  Lipetz's  argument  in  regard  to  safety  might 
be  true,  yet  accidents  that  happen  in  this  countrj-  from 
washout  plugs  blowing  out  can  usually  be  traced  to  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  boiler  washer,  either  in  leaving 
a  loose  plug,  or  putting  the  plug  in  cross  threaded. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Siberia  after  over  two  years' 
experience  on  the  railroads  there,  and  have  seen  consider- 
able of  the  type  of  handholes  described.  The  new  American 
Decapods  in  that  country  are  all  equipped  with  these  hand- 
holes;  it  is  surely  anything  but  ornamental  to  see  the  "horse 
shoe"  clamps  used  on  this  device  sticking  out  around  side 
sheets  and  throat  sheets.  Boiler  washers  have  to  exercise 
great  care  in  replacing  the  lead  gaskets — have  to  feel  inside 
to  see  that  the  seats  are  properly  cleaned  before  replacing 
the  cover,  which  process  consumes  much  time. 

I  have  also  seen  not  a  little  trouble  due  to  leakage,  and 
when  that  happens  in  a  country  where  bad  water  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  what  might  happen  in  our  bad  water  dis- 
tricts here  where  we  get  such  an  accumulation  of  scale  and 
dirt.  I  am  afraid  the  seats  would  be  a  continual  source 
of  trouble.  Mechanical  men  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
troubles  that  our  belly  plate  gaskets  give  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  want  more  gaskets  on  the  boiler.  The  initial 
expense  of  application  is  heavy  compared  to  washout  plugs, 
also  the  expense  of  continually  renewing  the  gaskets. 

It  would  be  a  step  backward  to  replace  washout  plugs  with 
handholes. 

James  Grant, 
Great  Northern  Railwav. 


WOMAN  IN  RAILWAY  SHOPS 

_,  _  BiLLERICA,    Mass. 

To  THE  Editor: 

During  the  war,  many  women  were  employed  in  railway 
shops  not  only  as  clerks,  sweepers  and  cleaners,  but  as  ma- 
chine operators  in  the  tool  rooms  and  machine  departments. 
A  long  enough  period  has  now  elapsed  to  get  a  perspective  of 
the  results  accomplished  by  this  introduction  of  women  into 
railway  work  and  what  the  possibilities  may  be  for  the  fu- 
ture. Most  of  the  shop  managements  replaced  their  women 
employees  with  men  as  fast  as  the  latter  became  available 
after  the  armistice  was  signed  and  men  only  are  now  em- 
ployed. In  some  shops,  however,  women  have  been  retained 
as  sweepers  and,  in  a  few  cases,  operate  machines  such  as 
lathes,  shapers,  milling  machines,  etc.  The  total  number 
of  women  employees  retained  for  shop  work,  however,  is  very 
small  and  it  is  doubtful  if  their  number  will  ever  be  ma- 
terially increased  except  in  case  of  another  emergency. 

An  analysis  of  the  motives  causing  women  to  enter  the 
railway  shop  service,  shows  why  so  small  a  number  kqjt 
their  positions  after  the  war  was  over.  In  some  cases,  women 
took  up  the  work  to  help  support  their  families  w^ile  the 
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men  were  in  the  railitan-  service.  In  other  cases,  the  work 
was  undertaken  because  a  desire  for  notoriety  and  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  men.  In  still  other  cases,  the  principal  mo- 
tive was  a  liking  for  machinery  and  mechanical  work. 

Women  who  entered  railway  service  for  either  of  the  two 
first  motives  could  be  classed  as  temporary  employees  and 
would  remain  only  until  they  were  married  or  the  head  of 
the  familv  returned.  The  latter  class,  however,  included  a 
few  women  who  became  ver\-  efficient  and  skillful  machine 
operators.  They  attended  strictly  to  business,  wasted  no 
time  and  were  more  quick  and  dexterous  than  men  in  oper- 
ating the  lighter  machines.  These  women  were  most  wel- 
come in  any  machine  shop  but,  unfortunately,  they  formed 
such  a  small  minority  of  the  total  number  as  to  be  practically 
negligible.  On  the  road  with  which  I  am  familiar  only  two 
out  of  several  women  employees  developed  into  really  skillful 
machine  operators.  Foreman. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  SOFT  METAL  BEARINGS 

Washington,   D.   C. 

To  THE  Editor: 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  soft  metal  bearings  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer and  your  editorial  on  page  256  of  the  same  issue. 
The  first  part  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Frank  is  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  general  principles  of  bearing  metals. 

The  article  next  mentions  the  specifications  of  the  Amer- 
ican Societv'  for  Testing  Materials.  The  committee  which 
prepared  them  included  railroad  representation.  The  three 
bronzes  specified  are  approximately  similar  to  three  of  those 
specified  by  the  American  Railroad  Association  and  the  Rail- 
road Administration.  The  assignment  of  two  of  these  al- 
loys to  specific  bearings  is  peculiarly  different,  however.  The 
two  last  mentioned  organizations  use  a  harder  metal  for 
locomotive  driving  bearings  than  for  car  bearings,  while 
the  .\.S.T.M.  reverses  this  arrangement.  From  the  stand- 
point of  cool  running  (the  most  important  feature  of  the 
operation  of  bearings)  either  alloy  may  ordinarily  be  used 
for  either  purpose.  The  driving  bearings  are,  however,  sub- 
jected to  greater  shocks,  therefore  from  this  standpoint  should 
be  of  the  harder  metal.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  term 
is  only  relative.  Both  alloys  are  softer  than  the  No.  1 
bronze. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Frank's  article  may  possibly  gain  a 
partially  erroneous  idea  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
specifications  used  for  car  and  locomotive  l^earings  during 
the  war.  They  were  not  new  ones.  They  were  essentially 
the  existing  standards  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  and  Mas- 
ter Mechanics'  Associations.  The  only  changes  made  in  the 
bronze  were  (1),  a  reduction  in  the  minimum  phosphorus 
in  phosphor  bronze  for  locomotives,  from  0.7  to  0.4,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  phosphorus,  and  (2)  an  increase 
in  the  maximum  impurities  in  locomotive  bronze  to  two 
per  cent.  (Before  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  specifications  could  be 
issued,  a  part  of  the  locomotive  hard  bronze  was  ordered 
without  phosphorus.) 

The  four  U.  S.  R.  A.  bronzes  were  therefore  as  follows: 

Locomotive  Bearings 
, ^. , 

Car  Phosphor  Medium  Soft 

Hearings  Bronze  Bronze  Bronze 

Ccpper,   max    ^2                        77  65 

Copper,   min 65  ....  ....  

Tin.    min 4                      S                        7  4 

Lead     24-30  8-13  14-20  20-33 

Phosphorus      0.4-1.0  0.2-0.6  

Impurities,    max 3                      ?                           2  2 

The  car  bearings  were  the  largest  item.  Without  stopping 
to  make  an  accurate  sur\-py,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
composition  of  the  bearings  actually  furnished  was  much 
nearer  24  per  cent  lead,  the  minimum  limit  than  30  per 
cent,  the  maximum.  The  soft  bronze  was  used  only  for 
hub  liners  and  constituted  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 


total  requirements  for  bearings.  The  composition,  65  copper, 
5  tin,  and  30  lead,  can  therefore  hardly  be  called  typical 
or  average.     The  average  lead  would  be  much  lower. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  lead  is  the  "anti-fric- 
tion" constituent  of  the  alloy  and  should  be  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  sufficient  strength  of  the  bearing  and 
satisfactory  foundry  work. 

It  is  agreed  that  temperature  of  pouring  both  bronze  and 
lining  metal  is  very  important. 

The  writer  does  not  agree  that  "little  can  be  expected,  at 
present,  from  inspection  tests."  Chemical  composition  within 
proper  limits,  with  respect  to  both  the  essential  constituents 
as  well  as  the  individual  impurities,  must  be  secured,  and 
can  be  determined  fully  only  by  analysis.  The  other  im- 
portant detail  in  inspection  is  the  surface  appearance  and 
the  fineness  and  uniformity  of  grain  and  the  soundness  and 
homogeneity  of  the  metal  as  shown  by  the  fracture.  In  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  inspector  these  give  much  informa- 
tion on  the  conditions  of  manufacture.  Microscopic  exam- 
ination is  ver}'  useful  in  special  investigations.  Compression 
tests  are  not  generally  employed  in  routine  inspections  ex- 
cept for  bearings  carrying  very  high  pressures. 

H.  E.  Smith, 

Engineer  of  Tests.   New  Yrrk  Central   Lines,   West   f  Asst.    Manager 
Inspection   and   Test    Section    I'.    S.    R.    R.   Administration). 


I.  A.  LEARNS  SOME  THINGS  ABOUT  "PASSING 

THE  BUCK" 

To  THE  Editor: 

While  at  Westport,  become  necessary  learn  why  dirty 
gage  glasses  not  replaced.  Hon.  M.M.  agree  are  not  done 
because  Stkpr.  do  not  furnish.  Sustain  M.M.  veracity,  be- 
comes bounden  duty  interview  aforesaid  Stkpr. 

In  pursuit  of  elusive  person,  Jap  Detector  at  end  directed 
clean  cut  young  man  in  blue  overall  suit,  and  blue  shirt  with 
.«oft  collar,  who  are  bossing  unloading  gang.  Sympathy  are 
elicited  by  distressed  appearance  and  learn  he  are  helpless 
victim  of  Wage  Board  and  U.S.R.R.A.  "pass  the  buck." 

Indicating  Hon.  self,  he  declaim  that  it  are  impossible  eat. 
live  and  clothe  on  large  salary  Stkpr,  U.S.R.R.A.  have 
looked  out  for  ash-pit  shoveler,  Bolsheviki,  shop  cobblers, 
all  but  Stkpr.  Result  he  are  responsible  for  keeping  down 
R.R.  H.C.L.,  but  so  busy  making  $1  buy  $2  pork  and  beans, 
potatoes  and  other  necessities  keep  body  and  soul,  Hon.  self 
and  familv,  he  are  distraught. 

G.  F.  who  run  back  shop  with  help  S.  S.  are  laden  with 
275  iron  men  per  month  while  Stkpr  charged  with  $5,000.- 
000  stock  each  year  get  210  and  storehouse  foreman  115. 
Surprising  intelligence  are  Hon,  Stkpr  in  blue  overalls. 
With  majestic  sweep  of  hand  he  declaim,  other  Stkpr's  get 
$150,  some  $175. 

Jap  detector  become  further  initiated  in  mysteries  for- 
l)idden  storehouse  and  find  paper  pins,  also  engine  fireboxes 
in  yard.  Impressed  by  magnitude  Stkpr  job.  Advised  im- 
possible keep  man,  when  road  contractor  bid  high,  also  in- 
dustry in  town,  which  account  for  fact  he  are  overlook  un- 
loading when  Jap  Detector  discover  him. 

Breast  filled  with  pity  for  distres.^^ed  Stkpr;  hesitate.  It 
are  bounden  duty  as  Imperial  Government  detector  to  learn 
why  gage  glasses  not  forth  coming.  Assume  commanding 
attitude  and  demand  explanation,  beating  down  rising  pity. 
Stkpr.  tearfull  admit  .such  are  true,  but  he  are  crushed  strug- 
gling with  H.C.L.  and  problem  beans.  Storehouse  Foreman 
have  succumbed  to  struggle  with  115  iron  men.  Chief  Clerk 
have  gone  digging  ditches  account  need  clothes  to  cover  naked 
form.  Load  of  Stkpr.  so  heavy  impossible  carry.  Result  no 
gage  glasses  ordered  until  G.F.  and  Hon.  M.M.  announce 
glasses  assume  zero.  Some  time  G.F.  announce  twelve  year 
])oy  can  run  Storehouse  better  Stkpr.  Stkpr.  reply  he  are 
(J — m  well  cognisant  truth  stated,  but  G.F,  job  insignificant 
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alongside  Stkpr.  job,  and  he  had  two  year  boy  make  better 
G.F.  than  present  incumbrance. 

Stkpr.  express  great  sorrow  lack  gage  glasses  and  conclude 
"if  Gage  Glasses  are  so  long  come  as  promised  wage  boost, 
engine  worn  out  when  arrive."  Ixo  A:msura. 


THE  SHOP  WAGE  AGREEMENT 

New  York. 

'lo  THE  Editor: 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  invitation  under  "What  Do 
Vou  Think?"  on  page  191  of  your  April  issue,  to  com- 
ment on  ^Ir.  ^k\Manamy"s  article  in  that  issue  on  the  Shop 
Agreement.     _ 

The  shop  committee  idea  was  suggested  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  during  the  last  few  months  of  federal  con- 
trol and  a  number  of  the  roads  appointed  such  committees. 
Something  might  have  been  accomplished  if  the  matter 
had  been  handled  in  the  proper  way.  The  difficulty  lay 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  instructions  were  issued;  i.  e., 
to  have  the  members  selected  by  the  regular  shop  commit- 
teemen. This,  coupled  to  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
shops  at  the  time,  made  the  realizing  of  any  good  results 
very  problematical. 

Supplement  No.  4  to  General  Order  No.  27  was  the  first 
milestone  and  probably  the  worst  one  of  the  many  things 
that  were  wished  on  us  and  which  resulted  in  the  tearing 
down  of  the  structure  of  our  organization.  This  placed 
all  our  mechanics — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — on  the  same 
footing;  prohibited  rewarding  merit  in  any  manner;  made 
our  better  mechanics  dissatisfied  in  that  they  received  the 
same  wage  as  the  incompetent  workers;  and  in  the  cases 
of  men  who  were  working  before  as  handymen  and  who 
were  given  full  rated  mechanics'  pay  under  the  application 
of  this  order,  their  status  was  in  no  wise  improved — they 
were  practically  spoiled  by  receiving  large  sums  as  back  pay. 

Our  former  method  of  handling  these  handymen  was 
surely  much  the  best;  they  were  advanced  on  the  grade  of 
work  and  in  pay  as  they  were  worthy  of  advancement  and 
in  the  course  of  time  were  promoted  to  full  rated  mechanics. 
This  method  gave  the  foreman  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
gain  the  workman's  loyalty  and  co-operation,,  as  the  foreman 
in  all  cases  was  required  to  recommend  and  approve  those 
selected  for  promotion.  In  fact  the  application  of  Supple- 
ment No.  4  took  away  from  the  supervisors  almost  entirely 
having  anything  to  say  as  to  wage,  making  the  situation 
most  difficult. 

In  the  Eastern  district  where  the  demand  for  skilled 
mechanics  has  been  so  urgent  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  and  the  railroad  wage  rates  considerably  under  those 
paid  on  the  outside,  the  foreman  already  had  his  hands 
full  trying  to  prosecute  work  through  the  shops  with  a 
large  per  cent  of  poorly  skilled  help.  Loading  him  up 
with  an  instrument  embodying  all  the  hide-bound  union  con- 
ditions found  in  Supplement  No.  4  certainly  could  not  im- 
prove conditions  and  went  a  long  way  to  increase  the  already 
burdensome  and  inefficient  conditions. 

The  next  important  move  was  the  order  that  no  me- 
chanics could  be  employed  after  July  25,  1918,  without 
iiaving  had  four  years'  experience  as  a  mechanic.  Many  of 
us  were  compelled  during  the  war  to  employ  men  with 
less  than  this  amount  of  experience;  they  were  put  on  as 
>tep-rate  men.  The  road  had  to  be  kept  going;  men  of 
long  experience  could  not  be  obtained.  After  considerable 
time  had  elapsed  all  these  men  employed  after  July  25, 
1918,  were  advanced  to  the  full  rate  and  given  large  back 
pay  sums.  This  made  our  older  men  in  point  of  service 
very  much  dissatisfied  and  unsettled  and  materially  helped 
along  the  growing  undesirable  conditions.  While  these  men 
were  either  reduced  to  helpers  or  helper  apprentices,  under 
this  order,  the  rest  of  the  men  felt  that  they  were  not  en- 


titled to  the  back  pay,  and  took  the  attitude  that  they  should 
not  have  been  employed  in  s])ite  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
forced  to  do  so  during  the  war  period,  these  very  same  men 
claiming  that  they  were  intensely  patriotic  and  yet  it  was 
impossible   to  get  them  to  speed  up  their  production. 

The  shopmen  utterly  failed  in  selecting  the  Ijest  from 
among  themselves  as  their  union  officers  and  committeemen; 
men  with  absolutely  no  judgment  or  balance  were  selected 
in  many  instances.  In  some  cases  they  w^re  men  who  could 
not  intelligently  read  an  order  and  properly  construe  it.  In 
some  instances  they  gave  out  wrong  interpretations  to  the 
members  which  resulted  in  many  complex  situations  and 
much  dissatisfaction.  Many  men  were  wrongly  influenced 
so  that  they  developed  a  grudge  against  the  company.  It 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  committeemen  selected  for 
the  shop  committee  by  the  regular  union  committee  would 
not  be  the  kind  of  men  that  would  make  up  a  committee 
worth  while — one  that  would  assist  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  shops  in   bettering   conditions. 

As  to  the  National  Agreement;  while  it  is  possible  that 
there  were  some  benefits  derived  from  this  agreement  in 
certain  districts  in  that  it  made  conditions  uniform,  results 
generally  were  not  the  best.  There  are  manv  rules  in  this 
agreement  that  unquestionably  helped  along  our  already 
burdensome  conditions.  Alisolutely  no  differential  rates 
whatever  were  allowed  to  the  men  in  the  machinist  craft. 
The  blacksmith  and  boilermakers  were  given  differential 
rates  for  practically  all  the  men  who  do  the  better  class 
of  work;  the  machinists  as  a  result  were  much  disturbed. 
The  old  axiom  of  treating  all  men  fair  and  square  seemed 
to  be  farthest  removed  from  the  intentions  of  many  of  the 
orders  that  were  issued. 

The  rule  requiring  two  mechanics  operating  a  long  stroke 
hammer  capable  of  driving  f^-inch  rivets  or  staybolts,  or 
larger,  was  surely  unnecessary.  Two  men  cannot  possibly 
work  on  a  hammer  driving  staybolts.  Also  the  rule  re- 
quiring that  sufficient  help  be  furnished  mechanics  oper- 
ating compound  motors;  our  men  tapping  staybolt  holes 
have  for  years  done  this  work  with  a  light  one-man  motor 
with  no  hardships  whatever. 

Gener.\l  Foreman. 


INCREASED  MILEAGE  FROM  ASSIGNED 

ENGINES 

Taunton,    Mass. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  return  of  one  of  the  heavy  passenger  locomotives  to 
the  repair  shopys  of  one  of  our  eastern  roads,  after  having 
handled  one  of  the  crack  limited  trains  on  that  road  for  over 
a  year  between  shopping  and  making  a  total  of  about  115,000 
miles,  when  other  locomotives  of  the  same  class  cannot  show 
an  equal  performance,  gives  rise  to  an  interesting  situation. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  locomotive  in  question  is  han- 
dled by  two  engineers,  on  different  days,  of  course,  and  the 
writer  believes  that  this  case  and  other  citations  to  follow  will 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  best  way  and  the  most  economical 
way  is  to  give  a  man  an  engine  and  let  him  keep  it. 

Another  instance.  On  a  certain  ea.stem  run  of  57  miles, 
the  death  of  the  engineer  caused  a  new  man  to  be  placed  on 
this  run.  Several  men  and  several  locomotives  were  tried 
and  finally  a  suitable  locomotive  was  placed  on  this  run, 
but  the  men  had  trouble  handling  the  locomotive,  and  al)out 
every 'other  trip  a  visit  to  the  repair  sliops  was  necessan*-. 
About  the  first  of  March  a  certain  careful  engineer  was  placed 
on  this  run,  and  a  man  who  was  interested  in  his  machine. 
The  result  has  been  that  since  that  date  this  locomotive  has 
not  missed  a  trip,  nor  can  one  minute's  delay  be  charged  up 
to  this  locomotive.  This  vingineer  has  this  locomotive  all  the 
time  and  no  other. 

A  certain  north  and  south  line  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
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States  has  adopted  this  policy  of  assigning  a  locomotive  to  an 
engineer  and  with  admirable  results.  I  believe  that  one  of 
our  eastern  trunk  lines  on  its  two  most  famous  and  fast 
trains  uses  this  same  policy. 

Very  weU.  If  our  railroad  managers  find  it  a  wise  policy 
to  adopt  this  scheme  for  their  fast  runs,  why  not  carry  it  a 
step  farther  and  make  it  universal,  at  least  for  passenger 
trains.  There  no  doubt  would  be  too  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  freight  service. 

Anyone  who  has  overheard  a  group  of  enginemen  talk  after 
having  completed  their  runs  might  well  draw  a  conclusion 
that  there  was  not  a  single  locomotive  on  the  road  fit  for 
service.  Can  you  blame  them?  Any  man  who  has  to  run 
about  a  half  a  dozen  different  locomotives  in  as  many  days  is 
going  to  lose  interest  in  his  machine.  What  does  he  care 
if  someone  else  is  going  to  have  her  on  the  next  trip?  Give 
a  man  a  rickety  engine,  and  you  will  have  a  rickety  engineer. 
Assign  him  a  certain  machine,  let  him  study  it,  know  the 
"kinks,"  what  she  will  and  what  she  won't  do,  and  your  run- 
ner will  be  making  his  schedules  and  saving  money  in  the 
long  end,  and  the  average  man,  unless  he  is  a  hog,  will  take 
care  of  his  machine — it  is  human  nature  to  do  so. 

The  old  excuse  will  be  that  "It  can't  be  done."  It  can  be 
done  if  the  managers  are  so  minded.  Another  excuse — "the 
locomotive  mileage  will  be  reduced."  Doubtless  it  will  be 
per  month,  but  how  about  it  in  the  long  run,  say  12  or  18 
months?  Every  time  a  locomotive  goes  into  the  shops  for  a 
thorough  overhauling,  it  costs  money,  and  the  railroad  is 
deprived  of  earning  money  from  that  locomotive  every  day 
it  is  in  the  shops,  and  this  holds  true  when  the  locomotives 
undergo  slight  repairs,  and  in  these  days  of  high  labor  and 
material  costs  this  item  seems  worthy  of  attention. 

If  a  locomotive,  assigned  to  one  of  our  fast  limited  trains, 
in  charge  of  two  careful  men,  alternately,  can  produce  20 
per  cent  more  mileage  between  shopping,  then  figure  out  the 
proportionate  reduction  of  shop  charges  and  increase  in  train 
mileage,  were  every  other  locomotive  of  this  class  thus 
treated.     Is  it  worth  it?     I  think  so! 

Chas.  E.  Fisher. 


INFLATED  TONNAGE  RATINGS 

Cleveland,   Ohio. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Mr.  Mounce's  article  on  practical  freight  train  loading, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer,  is  a  very  able  presentation  of  the  main  problems 
involved  in  determining  the  tonnage  that  can  be  most  expe- 
ditiously and  economically  handled.  The  article  is  in  fact 
a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  involved  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  take  exception  to  the  figures  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mounce  e.xcept  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  means 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  arrive  at  the  desired  results. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  effect  which  an  inflated 
tonnage  rating  will  have  on  the  engine  and  train  crews  haul- 
ing these  trains.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  many  locomo- 
tive engineers  are  governed  in  handling  trains  very  largely 
by  the  tonnage  which  they  are  told  that  they  are  hauling.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  explain  to  these  men  the  significance 
of  adjusted  tonnage  ratings  and  that  a  rating  which  takes 
into  consideration  a  car  factor  added  to  every  car  in  the  train 
is  to  a  certain  extent  fictitious. 

If  a  car  factor  is  added  to  the  weight  of  every  car  in  the 
train  in  an  attempt  to  equalize  the  variable  resistance  of  cars 
of  different  weights,  the  result  is  an  apparent  tonnage  always 
in  excess  of  the  actual  tonnage.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
apparent  difference  in  tonnage  between  trains  consisting  en- 
tirely of  heavily  loaded  cars  and  trains  comprising  only 
empty  cars  is  exaggerated  and  we  have  what  might  be  termed 
an  inflated  tonnage  rating.  This  does  not  affect  the  scien- 
tific correctness  with  which  the  train  is  loaded,  but  it  mani- 
festly affects  the  psychological  effect  on  the  locomotive  en- 


gineer who  is  hauling  the  train.  This  psychological  effect 
may  not  be  confined  to  the  locomotive  engineer,  but  may 
have  an  equally  potent  effect  on  the  division  superintendent 
who  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  reason  out  the  theory  of  ad- 
justed ratings  nor  to  carefully  study  their  effect.  The  fact 
that  the  average  tonnage  per  train  handled  over  his  division 
actually  averaged  considerably  less  than  the  average  adjusted 
rating  assigned  to  the  division  may  have  a  very  dampening 
effect  on  his  enthusiasm  for  making  a  good  tonnage  showincj! 

We  have  to  depend  so  much  on  paper  or  statistical  show- 
ings to  obtain  results  in  modern  railroading  that  it  is  well 
to  respect  any  method  that  will  sustain  interest  in  making 
a  good  showing  and  discourage  any  procedure  that  tends 
to  break  down  a  favorable  report  even  if  the  underlying  mo- 
tive is  sound.  Therefore,  while  it  is  highly  important  that 
all  tonnage  ratings  be  adjusted,  it  is  equally  important  that 
any  method  employed,  for  securing  these  adjustments  be 
such  that  the  average  car  factor  be  as  small  as  possible.  The 
same  ultimate  loading,  for  instance,  may  be  obtained  by  add- 
ing a  certain  car  factor  to  ever>'  car  in  the  train,  dependent 
on  its  weight,  as  by  adding  a  much  smaller  factor  to  some 
cars  in  the  train  and  subtracting  a  factor  from  other  cars. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  total  adjusted  rat- 
ing of  the  train  will  be  a  much  lower  figure  than  in  the  first 
case,  although  the  actual  weight  of  the  train  will  be  the  same. 
In  fact,  if  the  average  weight  of  all  freight  cars  to  be  han- 
dled were  approximately  the  same  and  this  weight  were 
known,  the  adjusted  rating  could  be  made  to  equal  the  actual 
rating,  or  if  this  were  a  permanent  condition  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  adjusted  ratings. 

The  point  is  that  in  determining  adjusted  ratings  for  any 
freight  division,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  approximate  average  weight  of  cars  usually  handled  over 
the  division  in  each  direction.  This  weight  then  should  be 
adopted  as,  what  might  be  termed,  the  neutral  weight  and 
all  car  factors  to  be  employed  in  the  adjusted  rating  should 
be  based  on  this  weight.  To  all  cars  below  this  so-called 
neutral  weight  a  car  factor  should  be  added,  increasing  in 
amount  as  the  weight  of  the  car  diminished;  while  from 
all  cars  exceeding  this  neutral  weight  a  proportionate  car 
factor  should  be  subtracted.  Unless  there  is  great  variation 
in  average  weights  of  cars  handled  in  a  single  direction  over 
a  certain  division  the  adjusted  rating  can  be  determined  in 
the  manner  above  outlined,  so  that  the  adjusted  rating  as- 
signed to  freight  trains  will  not  vary  greatly  from  the  actual 
weight  of  these  trains.  The  actual  weight  of  trains  and  the 
total  tonnage  hauled  over  a  division  will  theoretically  be 
no  greater  with  adjusted  ratings  corrected  so  as  to  approxi- 
mate actual  tonnage  than  with  adjusted  ratings  computed 
in  the  manner  outlined  by  Mr.  Mounce,  but  the  practical  re- 
sults obtained  from  a  tonnage  standpoint  will  be  much  im- 
proved, due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  much  better  under- 
standing among  all  concerned  in  the  movement  of  trains  as 
to  the  actual  tonnage  handled  by  each  train. 

Under  the  arrangement  outlined  by  Mr.  Mounce  it  may 
happen  that  the  adjusted  tonnage  where  principally  empty 
cars  are  being  handled  is  500  tons  in  excess  of  the  actual 
tonnage.  If  this  adjusted  tonnage  were  corrected  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  weight  of  cars  handled,  which  in  this  case 
would  take  into  consideration  the  preponderance  of  empty 
cars  moved,  it  would  probably  not  vary  more  than  one  hun- 
dred tons  from  the  actual  tonnage.  Practical  men  know 
the  great  value  of  having  a  system  that  does  not  confuse 
those  to  whom  its  execution  is  entrusted.  The  adjusted  ton- 
nage rating  should  conform  to  this  rule  and  while  retaining 
all  the  advantages  to  be  secured  from  the  equalization  of  car 
resistances  must  be  exceedingly  simple  in  its  application  and 
should  not  involve  results  which  are  not  clearly  understood 
by  all  concerned  in  its  application. 

L.  Greenleaf. 
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The  Railway  Situation  in  Germany 

Shortage    of    Locomotives     the     Limiting 
Factor.    Output  of  Labor  Greatly  Decreased 


BY  ROBERT  E.  THAYER 

European  Editor  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 


THE  aftermath  of  the  war  in  Germany  has  been  much 
more  severe  than  perhaps  was  anticipated  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  new  government,  formed  after  the 
revolution,  was  made  up  of  men  of  little  experience  in  the 
governing  of  a  nation  the  size  of  Germany  and  as  a  result 
there  has  been  a  constant  state  of  unrest,  dissatisfaction  and 
no  co-ordination  of  effort.  With  the  bolshevistic  seed  fairly 
well  germinated,  it  was  doubly  hard  to  get  the  nation  back  on 


Part  of  a  Mixed  Train  on  German   Railway 

a  peace  time  rating.  It  has  been  the  labor  situation  that 
has  delayed  the  recuperation  of  this  country.  Not  only  has 
this  been  felt  in  the  industries  but  on  the  railways. 

Whereas  before  and  during  the  war  and  up  to  the  year 
1917,  the  German  railways  earned  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
a  dividend  to  the  state,  the  cost  of  materials  and  wages  inr 
creased  to  such  an  extent  in  1918  that  there  was  a  deficit 


of  3,800,000,000  marks,  and  in  1919,  this  rose  to  4,600,000,- 
000  marks.  For  1920,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  figures  will 
be  considerably  higher  than  this,  for  during  that  year  some 
2,000,000,000  marks  were  added  to  the  railway  pay  roll. 
In  order  to  meet  this  added  expenditure,  the  rates  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  increased  600  per  cent  for  freight 
and  700  per  cent  for  passengers  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
war rates. 

Serious  Lack  of  Available  Power 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  German  roads  are  ex- 
periencing today,  is  the  lack  of  adequate  locomotives.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Germany  has  a  greater  number  of 
locomotives  now  than  it  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it 
has  been  unable  to  keep  them  in  repair  on  account  of  the 
extremely  poor  labor  conditions.  The  low  morale  of  the 
shop  forces  is  almost  unbelievable.  It  has  been  authorita- 
tively stated  that  the  output  has  decreased  to  from  between 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  output  and  at  the  same 
time  wages  have  been  increased  from  four  to  five  times. 
Conditions  were  so  bad  during  the  early  part  of  this  winter, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  some  of  the  shops  ab- 
solutely for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  teach  the  men  a  lesson. 
These  shops  were  then  reopened,  each  man  being  employed 
being  required  to  work  under  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
railway  shop  managers.  In  some  instances  it  was  found  that 
the  men  in  the  pattern  shops  were  spending  their  time  making 
toys  which  they  sold  later  on  the  streets. 

At  the  same  time,  due  to  the  Peace  Treat>',  the  German 
roads  have  lost  12  or  about  16  per  cent  of  their  main  repair 
•shops  and  3,  or  23  per  cent  of  their  secondary  repair  shops. 
The  conditions  were  so  bad  that  in  order  to  maintain  any 
semblance  of  railway  ser\'ice  repairs  had  to  be  put  out  on 
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States  li.is  a<I()ptt.(I  this  policy  of  ;i.->iuniim  a  locomotive  to  an 
cngiiKvr  and  witli  admirahli-  nsults.  I  helieve  that  one  of 
our  eastern  trunk  lines  on  its  two  most  famous  and  fast 
trains  uses  this  same  policy. 

;  Wry  well.  If  our  railroad  managers  find  it  a  wise  policy 
to  adopt  tills  xlunii'  lor  their  fast  runs,  why  not  carry  it  a 
stej>  fartlur  and  make  it  universal,  at  least  for  passenger 
trains.  There  no  douht  would  he  t(H)  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  fniizht  service.        ■::■".-;•/  ':■:';'■  •         . -•  ; 

Anyone  who  has  overheard  a  <zroup  of  enufnemen  talk  after 
liavinc:  completed  their  run>  miu'ht  well  draw  a  conclusion 
that  there  was  not  a  sint;le  locomotive  on  the  road  tit  for 
.service.  Can  \<)U  hlame  them?  Any  man  who  has  to  run 
about  a  half  a  dozen  different  hxomotives  in  as  many  days  is 
yoini:  to  lose  interest  in  his  machine.  What  does  he  care 
if  .'Someone  else  i.s  yoini;  to  have  her  on  the  next  trip?  Give 
a  man  a  rickety  enizine.  and  you  will  have  a  rickety  eniiineer. 
Assisjn  him  a  certain  machine,  let  him  study  it.  know  the 
''kinks.**  what  she  will  and  what  she  won't  do.  and  your  run- 
ner will  he  makini;  his  schedules  and  saving  money  in  the 
lontj  end.  and  the  average  man.  unless  he  is  a  lioti,  will  take 
care  of  his  machine — it  is  human  nature  to  do  so. 

The  old  excuse  will  he  that  'Tt  cant  he  done."  It  can  he 
done  if  the  managers  are  so  minded.  .Xnotlier  excuse — "the 
locomotive  mileauje  will  he  reduced.*'  Houhtlos  it  will  he 
per  month.  ])ut  how  ahout  it  in  the  lonu;  run,  say  12  or  18 
months?  Kverv  time  a  locomotive  ]hk->  into  the  shops  for  a 
tliorouyh  overhauling,  it  costs  money,  and  the  railroad  is 
deprived  of  earning  money  from  that  kxomotive  ever}'  day 
it  is  in  the  shops,  and  this  holds  true  when  the  locomotives 
underiro  slight  rei)airs.  and  in  the-e  days  of  hisjh  lahor  and 
material  costs  this  item  seems  worthy  of  attention. 

If  a  liKomotive.  assigned  to  one  of  our  fast  limited  trains. 
in  charste  of  two  careful  men.  alternately,  can  produce  20 
per  cent  more  mileage  between  shopping,  then  figure  out  the 
pro|)ortionate  reduction  of  shop  charges  and  increase  in  train 
mileage,  were  every  other  IcKomotive  of  this  class  thus 
treated.     Is  it  worth  it?     I  think  sol 

Chas.  E.  ITstier. 


•r  ;/   :-;    INFLATED  TONNAGE  RATINGS 

'■'■."•"•   -^    ■■>■''..:.    ■.■•■,!.':■;.■  •;  •,■  .:    Cleveijcnd,   Ohio. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Mr.  Mounce's  article  on  [)ractical  freight  train  loading, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Knihiuiy  Mcchnuical 
Engineer,  is  a  very  al)le  presentation  of  the  main  problems 
involved  in  determining  the  tonnage  that  can  be  most  expe- 
ditiously and  economically  handled.  The  article  is  in  fact 
a  verv  clear  ex]M)>ition  of  the  princij)les  involved  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  take  exception  to  the  figures  .submitted  by  Mr. 
Mounce  except  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  means 
by  which  it  is  ]iropf)sed  to  arrive  at  the  desired  results. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  effect  which  an  inflated 
tonnage  rating  will  have  on  the  engine  and  train  crews  haul- 
ing these  trains.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  many  locomo- 
tive engineers  are  governed  in  handling  trains  verA-  largely 
by  the  tonnage  which  they  are  told  that  they  are  hauling.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  exjjlain  to  these  men  the  significance 
of  adju.stcd  tonnage  ratings  and  that  a  rating  which  takes 
into  consideration  a  c  ar  factor  added  to  every  car  in  the  train 
is  to  a  certain  extent  fictitious. 

-If  a  car  factor  is  added  to  the  weight  of  every  car  in  the 
train  in  an  attempt  to  ecjualize  the  variable  resistance  of  cars 
of  different  weights,  the  result  is  an  apparent  tonnage  always 
in  excess  of  the  actual  tonnage.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
api)arent  difference  in  tonnage  between  trains  consisting  en- 
tirely of  heavily  loaded  cars  and  trains  comprising  only 
empty  cars  is  exaggerated  and  we  have  what  miglit  be  termed 
an  inflated  tonnage  rating.  This  doe*  not  affect  the  .scien- 
tific correctne-s  with  which  the  train  is  loaded,  but  it  mani- 
festly affects  the  jisychologlcal  effect  on  the  locomotive  en- 


gineer who  is  hauling  the  train.  ihis  psychological  effc  t 
may  not  be  confined  to  the  locomotive  engineer,  but  m?.v 
have  an  e(|ually  potent  effect  on  the  division  supc^rintende  "t 
who  h;is  not  taken  the  pains  to  reason  out  the  theorv  of  iu\- 
justed  ratings  nor  to  carefully  study  their  effect,  the  fat 
that  the  average  tonnage  per  train  handled  over  his  division 
actually  averaged  considerably  less  than  the  average  adjust--  i 
rating  assigned  to  the  divi>ion  may  have  a  verv  dampenir  ' 
eftect  on  his  enthusiasm  for  making  a  good  tonnage  .>howin:^ 

We  have  to  depend  «;o  much  on  pajier  or  statistical  show- 
ings to  obtain  results  in  modern  railroading  that  it  is  well 
to  respect  any  method  that  will  sustain  interest  in  makir'^' 
a  gcxid  showing  and  discourage  any  procedure  that  tend- 
to  break  down  a  favorable  report  even  if  the  underlying  mo- 
tive is  sound.  Therefore,  while  it  is  highly  important  tint 
all  tonnage  ratings  be  adjusted,  it  is  equally  important  th;it 
any  method  employed,  for  securing  tliese  adjustments  \>^^~ 
such  that  the  average  car  factor  be  as  small  as  possible.  Th  : 
same  ultimate  loading,  for  in.<tance.  may  be  obtained  bv  add- 
ing a  certain  car  factor  to  every  car  in  the  train.  dei)endeiir 
on  it>  weight,  as  by  adding  a  much  smaller  factor  to  som>- 
cars  in  the  train  and  subtracting  a  factor  from  other  carv 
In  the  latter  ca.>e  it  is  obvious  that  the  total  adjusted  rat- 
ing of  the  train  will  be  a  much  lower  figure  than  in  the  fir>t 
case,  although  the  actual  weight  of  the  train  will  be  the  same. 
In  fact,  if  the  average  weight  of  all  freight  cars  to  be  han- 
dled were  approximately  the  same  and  this  weight  were 
known,  the  adjusted  rating  could  be  made  to  equal  the  actual 
rating,  or  if  this  were  a  permanent  condition  there  wouli! 
be  no  necessity  for  adjusted  ratings. 

The  point  is  that  in  determining  adju.^ted  ratings  for  anv 
freight  division,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  approximate  average  weight  of  cars  usually  handled  over 
the  division  in  each  direction.  This  weight  then  should  be 
adopted  as,  what  might  be  termed,  the  neutral  weight  and 
all  car  factors  to  be  employed  in  the  adjusted  rating  .should 
l»e  ba.'^ed  on  this  weight.  To  all  cars  below  this  .-^o-called 
neutral  weight  a  car  factor  should  be  added,  increasing  in 
amount  as  the  weight  of  the  car  diminished;  while  from 
all  cars  exceeding  this  neutral  weight  a  jiroportionate  car 
factor  .should  be  subtracted.  I'nless  there  is  great  variation 
in  average  weights  of  cars  handled  in  a  single  direction  over 
a  certain  division  the  adjusted  rating  can  be  determined  in 
the  manner  above  outlined,  so  that  the  adjusted  rating  as- 
signed to  freight  trains  will  not  var}'  greatly  from  the  actual 
weight  of  these  trains.  The  actual  weight  of  trains  and  the 
total  tonnage  hauled  over  a  division  will  thcoreticallv  Ik? 
no  greater  with  adjusted  ratings  corrected  so  as  to  approxi- 
mate actual  tonnage  than  with  adjusted  ratings  computed 
in  the  manner  outlined  by  Mr.  Mounce.  but  the  practical  rc- 
.->ults  obtained  from  a  tonnage  standpoint  will  Ix.'  much  im- 
jiroved.  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  much  better  under 
standing  among  all  concerned  in  the  movement  of  trains  as 
to  the  actual   tonnage  handled   by  each   train. 

Under  the  arrangement  outlined  by  Mr.  Mounce  it  may 
haj)j)en  that  the  adjusted  tonnage  where  principally  empty 
cars  are  being  handled  is  .>()0  tons  in  excess  of  the  actual 
tonnage.  If  this  adjusted  tonnage  were  corrected  on  the  basi- 
of  the  average  weight  of  cars  handled,  which  in  this  case 
would  take  into  consideration  the  prej)onderance  of  empty 
cars  moved,  it  would  [)robably  not  vary  more  than  one  hun- 
dred tons  from  the  actual  tonnage.  Practical  men  know 
tho  great  value  of  having  a  system  that  does  not  confusi 
those  to  whom  its  execution  is  entrusted.  The  adjusted  ton- 
nage rating  should  crmform  to  this  rule  and  while  retaining 
all  the  advantages  to  be  secured  from  the  ef|ualization  of  car 
resi-tanres  must  be  exceedingly  >imple  in  its  application  and 
should  not  involve  results  which  are  not  clearly  understocK^ 
by  all  concerned  in  its  application. 

.:..  ■    '  .  •; 'r  .■:'.-;v^  ,■  .:....■.'-.••'..;:• -^  ■'-'••/■?       L.  Greexi.eaf. 
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HK  afterniatli  of  tlie  war  in  Germany  has  lK*en  much 
mere  severe  than  perhaj)^  was  anticij)ate(l  at  the  end 
of  tlie  war.  The  new  tiovernment,  fonnetl  after  the 
revolution,  was  made  up  of  men  of  little  experience  in  the 
irovernin"  of  a  nation  tlie  size  of  Germanv  and  as  a  result 
there  has  lx>en  a  constant  state  of  unrest,  dissatisfaction  and 
no  co-ordination  of  effort.  With  the  bolshevistic  seed  fairly 
Well  iiemiinated,  it  was  doui)lv  hard  to  s^et  the  nation  back  on 


Part  of  a   Mixed  Train  on   German    Railway  .,..: 

>'  peace  time  ratinii.  It  has  Ijeen  the  labor  situation  that 
has  delayed  the  recuperation  of  this  country.  Not  only  has 
t  u's  been  felt  in  the  industries  but  on  the  railways. 

AVhereas  l)efore  and  during  the  war  and  up  to  the  year 

''IT.  the  German  railways  earned  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 

■    dividend  to  the  state,  the  cost  of  materials  and  wages  in- 

•  teased  to  such  an  extent  in   1918  that  there  was  a  deficit 


of  >> ,800,000,000  marks,  and  in  l'>ic>.  thi^  rose  to  4.600.000,- 
000  marks.  For  1920,  it  is  antici|)ated  that  the  ligures  will 
tje  considerably  higher  than  this,  for  during  that  year  some 
2,000,000,000  marks  were  added  to  the  railway  pay  roll. 
In  order  to  meet  this  added  exiKnditure.  the  rates  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  increased  600  per  cent  for  freight 
and  700  per  cent  for  passengers  a.s  compared  with  the  pre- 
war rates.     •   y/. :\'^;. ■..>-.-.  :::.  ;  ■.:  ■.^•■■■■: ;  -/:-..■  ..,■;•*■;:   ■■   v;.  ^.;^ 

Serious  Lack  of  Available  Power  .  ■  '. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  German  roads  are  ex- 
periencing today,  is  the  lack  of  adequate  locomotives.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Gennany  has  a  greater  number  of 
locomotives  now  than  it  had  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  war,  it 
has  l^een  unable  to  keep  them  in  repair  on  account  of  the 
extremely  poor  labor  conditions.  The  low  morale  of  the 
shop  forces  is  almost  unbelievable.  It  has  been  authorita- 
tively stated  that  the  output  has  decrea>ed  to  from  between 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  output  and  at  the  same 
time  wages  have  been  increascxi  from  four  to  five  times. 
Conditions  were  so  bad  during  the  early  part  of  this  winter,' 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  some  of  the  .»hops  ab- 
solutely for  a  few  weeks  in  ortkr  to  teach  the  men  a  lesson.  - 
These  shops  were  then  reojKned,  each  man  KMng  employed 
being  required  to  work  under  conditions  laid  down  l)y  the 
railway  .shop  manatjers.  In  some  instances  it  was  found  that 
the  men  in  the  pattern  shops  were  spending  their  time  making 
toys  which  they  sold  later  on  the  streets.    ,:f  .■;.■,-••"■•: ^; 

At  the  same  time,  due  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  German 
roads  have  lost  12  or  about  16  ]xr  cent  of  their  main  repair 
shops  and  ,\  or  2.>  per  cent  of  their  secondary  repair  shops.; 
Ihe  conditions  were  so  bad  that  in  order  to  maintain  any' 
semblance  of  railway  ser\Mce  repairs  had  to  In?  put  out  on 
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contract  to  various  industries  that  were  in  a  position  to 
handle  such  work.  The  equipment  builders  were  requisi- 
tioned to  take  on  repair  work.  Krupp's  plant  has  repaired 
some  300  locomotives  and  has  between  100  and  200  on  hand 
for  repair.  The  shipbuilders  principally  took  on  this  work 
as  the  construction  of  sliips  has  ])ractically  been  brought  to 
a  standstill.  The  North  German  Lloyd  is  making  a  specialty 
of  repairing  curs  and  has  handled  some  locomotive  repairs. 

Condition  of  Passenger  Cars 

The  passenger  equipment  which  is  in  operation  may  be 
said  to  be  in  good  running  condition,  but  its  finish  and  up- 
keep is  deplorable.  The  cars  are  dirty  inside  and  out,  there 
is  practically  no  covering  on  any  of  the  seats  and  the  passen- 
gers have  to  be  content  to  ride  on  cushions  of  dirty  buckram 
which  has  l^ecome  shiny  with  use.  Many  of  the  windows, 
which  are  of  the  drop  sash  type  commonly  used  on  the  Con- 
tinental roads,  are  in  an  inoperative  condition  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  leather  straps  by  which  they  are  operated  have 
been  removed.     This  condition  has  been  caused  by  the  fact 
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Crowded    Fourth   Class   Cars    In   Germany 

that  the  seat  coverings  and  the  leather  straps  were  cut  away 
by  pas.sengers  riding  in  the  cars  or  thieves  in  the  car  yards, 
as  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  all  leather  and  cloth  goods. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Locomotives  Owned 

While  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  detailed  figures  regarding 
the  condition  of  locomotives  for  all  of  the  German  railways, 
the  condition  on  the  Prussian-Hessian  system  may  be  taken 

l.oioMoTi'.  F.s  OX  THE  I'rcssian-Hessian   System 

Locomotives  Percentage 

Date  owned  in  bad  order 

1910 19,670 

1911 20,187 

1912 20,758 

Aug.      1,1914 £1,882  19.5 

Nov.       1,1918 27,991  33.5 

Mar.    30.1919 22,538»  43.2 

Sept.      3,1919 23,248  44.6 

Ian.     l.S.   1920 23,956  47.2 

Itb.     12,1920... 23.224*»  46.2 

'After   locomotives   were   delivered   to   the   Allies. 

••.After  locomotives  wore  delivered  to  Poland. 

Note — Cn  rmany  has  still  to  deliver  to  the  .Allies  under  the  terms  of 
the  arniisticv.  2SC  hcnnntives  and  2. 000  cars.  The  Prussian  railways  now 
have   on   order   some    1.500  locomotives. 

as  indicative  of  the  entire  country.  This  system  owns  about 
81  per  cent  of  all  the  locomotives  in  Germany  and  on  Janu- 
ary 15  of  this  year  over  47  per  cent  of  its  locomotives  were 
out  of  service  for  repairs.  In  view  of  the  further  disturbances 
that  have  risen   in   Germany,   this   figure  has   probably  in- 


creased to  over  50  per  cent  at  the  present  time.  Table  1 
will  show  for  the  Prussian-Hessian  system  how  the  {>cr- 
centage  of  locomotives  in  bad  order  has  increased. 

This  table  also  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lo.  o- 
motives  on  the  Prussian-He-sian  system  from  1910  to  Feb- 
ruar)-  12,  of  this  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  before  the  arniis- 
tice  was  s'gn'.^d    (XoVv.mi;er   1,   1918)    the   Prussian  svsivm 
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Engine    Storage    Shed     at     Dusseldorf 

had  27,991  locomotives  as  compared  with  21,882  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war — an  increase  of  6,109.  For  all  the 
roads  in  Germany  the  increase  in  locomotives  owned  was 
6,648  (about  24  per  cent)  or  a  total  of  34,570  on  November 
1,  1918.  Of  the  locomotives  turned  over  to  the  Allies  under 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  the  Prussian  system  furnished 
about  8.1   per  cent  and  this  accounts  for  the  drop  between 


Locomotive  Equipped  With   Feedwater  Heater 

November  1,  1918,  and  March  30,  1919.  There  is  a  further 
drop  between  January  15  and  Februan,-  12  of  this  year,  o) 
some  734  locomotives  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  thai 
at  that  time  Germany  was  required  to  turn  over  a  large  num- 
ber of  locomotives  to  Polond. 

The  fact  that  Germanv  has  more  locomotives  todav  thar 
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she  had  before  the  war,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
aheady  turned  over  5,000  locomotives  to  the  Allies,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  intense  locomotive  production  during  the 
war.  The  locomotive  manufacturing  plants  were  called  upon 
to  do  nothing  else  but  build  locomotives.  Each  plant  was 
given  a  specific  design  to  bu'ld  and  tliey  turned  them  out 
in  large  numbers.  It  has  been  stated  that  during  the  war 
the  number  of  locomotives  built  for  the  Prussian-Hessian 
sv-tem  since  1913  averaged  from  1,200  to  1,500  per  year. 
Practically  all  of  these  locomotives  were  of  a  heavy  type — 
for  Germany — and  of  the  most  improved  design. 

New  German  Locomotives 

Two  of  the  latest  designs  built  for  the  Prussian  State  are 
of  the  2-8-0  and  the  2-10-0  types,  their  principal  dimensions 


clined  and  all  three  drive  on  the  third  axle.  The  right-hand 
driving  crank  follows  the  left  at  an  angle  of  120  deg.  and 
the  inside  driving  crank  forms  an  angle  of  152  deg.  21  min. 
with  the  right-hand  outside  crank  and  an  angle  of  107  deg. 
39  min.  with  the  left.  These  engines  are  equipped  with  the 
Schmidt  superheater,  brick  arches  and  feed-water  heaters. 
From  trial  performances  it  is  found  that  the  2-8-0  loco- 
motives were  capable  of  hauling,  on  the  level,  1,150  long 
tons  at  a  speed  of  40  m.p.h.  while  the  2-10-0  type  was  able 
to  handle  1,400  long  tons  at  the  same  speed.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  these  engines  are  not  compound  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  with  the  present  degree  of  refinement  in 
superheating  and  feed-water  heating,  the  engineers  of  the 
Prussian-Hessian  have  given  up  the  idea  of  building  any 
more  compound  locomotives. 


Erecting   Shop  at  Kruppt 


l)eing    shown    in    the    accompanying   table.      Both   of   these 
engines   have  three  c}linders.      The   inside  cylinder   is   in- 

I'RiNCiPAL   Dimensions  of   New    (German    Locomotive^ 


^Service  . 

<iage    

^^'eight    in    workinij    orde-.. 

H'eigiit    on    drivers 

'  Veight    i»er    axle 

'Vheel    base,    driving.  . 

otal    wheel    base 

'  ylinders,    number     

'  ylinders,  diameter  anu  stroke 

alves     

'>river8,     diameters    

i  oiler    

}'i'orking    pressure 

ubes,  number  and  diameter. 
J  lues,  number  and  diameter.  . 

i  ength     of     flues 

Heating    surface,     tubes     and 

flues     

'eatin£    surface,    firebox... 

'eating   surface,   total 

■'"uperheatine   surface 

•  eed  water  heater  surface.. 
'  irate  area    


2-8-0  Type 

Freight 

4   ft.   SVi   in. 

179,000  lb. 

150.000  lb. 

3  ",500  lb. 

14  ft.  9  in. 

23  ft. 


20 'A 


Three 
X  26    in. 

Piston 

55   i-' 

Belpaire 

206  lb. 

189.   1^  in. 

34,  5  in. 

13  ft.  5  in. 

1.662  sq.  ft. 

135  sq.  ft. 

1,797  sq.  ft. 

629  sq.  ft. 

146  sq.  ft. 

37  sq.  ft. 


2-10  0  type 

Freight 

4  ft.  8J4  in. 

205,000  lb. 

176,000  lb. 

35  201  lb. 

19   ft.   8  in. 

27  ft.  11  in. 

Thr  e 

22 '/a   in.  X  26  in. 

Piston 

55  in. 

Belpa-'re 

206  lb. 

189,   IH  in. 

34,  5  in. 

15    ft.  9  in. 


1,947   sq.  ft. 

153  sq.  ft. 

2,100  sq.  ft. 

73fi  -^  f. 

146  sq.  ft. 

4J    s  |.  It. 


Modernizing    Railway    Equipment 

The  coal  situation  in  Germany  has  been  disastrous  to  the 
railways  as  it  has  been  to  all  of  the  other  industries.  It 
has  always  been  the  desire  of  the  German  railways  to  keep 
a  three  months"  supply  of  coal  in  storage  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  supply  for  more  than  three  oi 
four  days.  Whereas  in  December,  1913.  the  Prussian-Hes. 
sian  system  held  an  average  of  3,000,000  tons  on  hand,  in 
February,  1920,  the  supply  was  only  100,000  tons  which 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  last  three  days.  In  addition  to  the 
lack  of  it,  coal  has  been  of  a  ver>-  inferior  quality  and 
whereas  the  standard  consumption  was  alK)ut  15  tons  per 
1.000  locomotive-kilometers  it  is  now  l^etween  20  and  25 
tons.  Due  to  the  severe  shortage  of  lubricating  oils,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  extract  the  coal  tar  products  of  the  coal 
which  has  thrown  a  large  amount  of  coke  on  the  railways 
for  locomotive  use. 

Large  Numbers  oi  Feed  Water  Heaters  Applied. — As  in 
ever}'thing  else,  the  price  of  coal  has  greatly  increased.     Be- 
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c(mtr:in  m 'v:in<ni>  tn(Tu>trit>  that  wvrc  in  a  position  to 
liandu'  -u»  h  wnrk.  'I  lu-  r<|ui|>nutit  huildir-  urrc  riM|ui.-i- 
ti.tJlK'd' t«i  take  <!n  ri[iair  wcjrk.  I\ru|i|'"-  |ilant  ha-  ripairLfl 
•S<)mt' .">'•*'  I<«<'nV'ti\\>  and  lia-  lutuivii  in(»  ;in,l  2(1(1  oii  li.iml 
■for  repair.  Tlu-  -lii|iKui]iKr-  priiu  i|)all\  t'i(*k  nii  tlii-  work 
as  tin.*  iiin-triulioii  nt"  -liip-  iia-  prai  liralh  turn  hmuLilit  to 
a  staiul-till.  Tlu  Xiiiili  (ii-rnian  l.loyd  i-  making'  a  >pv(  ialtv 
of  rep-.iirini:  rar-  anil  hi-  haiidlnl  -onu'  Idi  i;nii)ti\i'  ripair-. 

Conditicn  cf  Passenger  Cars     .    .  ■  " ..  -• 

Tlii;  passi-ntjor  vtjnipnu'nt  uliiih  i-  in  (i|>iTati()n  may  In' 
said  to  l>i'  in  'jood  ninninL;  -ondition,  Imt  it-  !"ini-h  and  up- 
keep i-  di'|)loral»li'.  liu'  tar-  aiT  dirty  in-idr  and  out.  tluTe 
.is.i)raitiially  no  Vovt-rinL'  on  any  ot"  the  seat-  and  the  ]>as-i'ii- 
gtTri  have  to  Iif  content  to  ridi-  on  (U.-hion-  of  dirty  huikrani 
wliiih  has  he«  onie  -hiny  with  u-e.  Many  of  tiu'  window-, 
whith  are  of  the  ilroji  >a-li  t\pe  commonly  used  on  the  Con- 
tinental roa<l.-.  are  in  an  ino|)erative  eondition  due  to  tiie 
fait  liial  the  leather  -trap-  I'y  whieh  tlu-\  are  operated  have 
been,  rcmowd.       Tlii-  condition  ha>  hem  caused  hv  the  fact 


Crowded    Fourth    Class   Cars    in    Germany      ■   .    .  . 

that  the  -e,it  toveriiiL'-  and  the  leatluT  .-tra|i-  were  (  ut  awa\' 

liy  pa--tiiL,'er-  ridini.:  iii  the  tar-  or  thieve-  in  the  car  \ard-, 

.  a>  theri   wusa.seriou-  sh«)rtai:e  of  all  K-ather  and  (loth  U(M)(1-. 

■■:,■.      .■     Increase  in  Number  of  Locomotives  Owned 

-  A^"hile  it  i-  impo--i!)ie  to  obtain  detailed  li^ure-  reu'ardini: 
the  t(!n<liti<in  tit  locomotive-  t'or  all  of  the  Clerman  railwa\-. 
th<-  condition  on  the  rrus-iati-IIessian  ^\.-lem  mav  bo  taken 


•<3»  TMK.,4'Kts*t\\  Hessian  System 
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Scit. 
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I:!tl. 
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IaW 
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(•f>i"jni>tivcs 

l> 

LTiPiitage 

owm-il 

in 

bail  order 

•  I'»,(,ro 

... 

JO.  is; 

.      20.758    . 

-1.883 

19.5     . 

27.991 

33.5 

J2.538* 

43.2       - 

2A.248 

44.6 

.       23.956 

47.2 

-     2^.j:4" 

46.2 

s.      TAH<  r\r'\".'J!yiitt«i>'.w'<v«-- 'lirlivt'rcfV  .     '      • 

•  ■'•'.Xtjir  liii'iiiiMtivrii  svi-rt-ik-livvrotl  to  I'liland. 
■     ,?ft.tf    •«""rin;.'nV'  h,;i>-'»')ll    lu:  ilcljvi  r    tu    the    .\llic.*    niiiit-r    llic-    terms    of 

thf  aniii«<t.ici.;-  ^sa  >K>Vi"'?"«i\''-  ajicl   2,imjM'  car:<.    .Tlic.  Pru.'^-iaii    rail\\.i\s  n»v\ 
jiave   oii  .«>rJt'!-.s(jiMe.  liS'tO  li>Co»iioti\c*.  ■  . 


:»>  indii'ative  of  the  eiitire  ('ountr*y.  Tlii-^  system  owns  ahout 
81  per  cent  of  all  the  locomotive^  in  Germany  and  on  janu- 
ary  15  of  this  year  ovi-r  47  per  cent  of  its  locomotives  were 
out  of  service  tor  repair-.  In  view  of  the  further  disturhances 
.that   have   ri-en    in    (ierm;!n\.    thi-    tiiruie   ha-    prohaMy    in- 


creased to  over  50  per  cent  at  the  present  time.  Ta!  '  \ 
will  -how  for  the  l'russ:an-Ne->ian  -\stcin  how  the  ,  .  r- 
centasie  of  loitjmotivo  in  had  oriKr  has  increased.  7 

Thi-  talile  al-o  -how-  the  ini  rea-c  in  the  numljer  of  1. -''.)>• 
motiv(-  on  the   l'ru--'an-He--ian   s\stem   from   I'MO  to  1-   ',. 
ruar\    12.  of  this  year.     It  will  he  -een  that  before  the  am   «- 
tMi-   was   s'^MV.'d    (\(!V,mier    I.    l"'l^)    the    I'russian   s\-t    n 


.    ...  Engine     Storage     Shed     .it     Dusseldorf       •■-..•      ...'i 

had  27.'^'' i  locomotive-  as  comparc-d  with  21.iS<S2  at  the 
beu'innini,'  of  the  war — an  imreaM'  of  o.l()<^  For  all  the 
road-  in  Girman\'  the  increasi'  in  locomotive-  ownerj  was 
().()4.S  (a!)Out  24  per  cent)  or  a  total  of  .>4.57()  on  November 
1.  1<>1S.  Of  the  locomotive-  turned  o\-er  to  the  .\llies  under 
the-  term-  of  the  .irm'-tiie  tlu  I';u  — :an  -ystem  furnished 
about    •>.i    j).'r  cent    and    thi-    :.i\'(;.!nt-    for   th''   drop    bi'twccii 


.   ;..'.''.    Locomotive  Equipped  With  Feedwater  Heater 

Xovember  1.  l'>ls.  and  .\farch  MK  I'M'),  'riiere  i-  a  furthc: 
drop  betwciii  January  15  and  I-'eliruary  12  of  this  vear.  o 
some  7. -14  loccinotiv' .-  which  i-  accounted  for  Ijy  the  fact  tha 
at  that  time  Germany  wa-  recjuired  to  turn  over  a  lar^e  nuni 
ber  of  locomotive-  to  I'cjhiid.  ^',.  .:.-•;  ;•••"■•;..  .:  .•";..■;.  .^  .^ 
The  fact  that  (iermain    ha-  mor'.*  loccmntfves  todav  thar 
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-!  had  liofori'  the  war,  reii'mlU\-s  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
il  ady  turned  over  5, MOO  locomotive.-  to  the  Allies,  is  ac- 
,1  nted  for  Ijy  the  intense  locomotive  production  durimz  the 
\v;,r.  The  locomotive  manufacturinii  jdants  were  called  upon 
i(;  do  nothing  else  l)Ut  huild  locomotives.  Each  plant  was 
_'i  en  a  siiecific  desiiin  to  l»u  l;l  and  the\'  turned  them  out 
II:  lartie  numl-ers.  It  has  been  stated  tiiat  durinu  the  war 
li  numU'r  of  lt)comot:ves  I  uilt  for  the  I'russian-Hes<;an 
■.\  rem  since  l'>l.i  averaged  from  1,200  to  1.500  per  vear. 
P Ktically  all  of  these  locomotives  were  of  a  heavy  tvj)e — 
\,     Grrmany^ — and  of  tl;e  most  improved  design. 

New   German   Locomotives     ..,' 

Two  of  the  latest  desiirns  imilt  for  tin-  Prussian  State  are 
01  the  2-cS-O  anil  the  2-10-0  types,  their  principal  dunen.-iyiis 


cTned  and  ail  three  dr.vo  <in  the  third  axle.  The  ri^iht-hand 
driving  crank  follows  the  lett  at  an  aniile  of  120  deg.  and 
the  inside  drivinu  crank  forms  an  aniile  of  152  dcii.  21  min. 
with  the  right-hand  outside  crank  and  an  angle  of  107  deg. 
M)  min.  with  the  left.  These  engines  are  etjuipped  with  the 
Schmidt  .-uperheater.  hrick  arches  and  feed-water  heaters. 
Erom  trial  j)erformance^  it  is  found  that  the  2-vS-O  hxo- 
motives  were  capable  of  hauling,  on  the  level.  1.150  long 
tons  at  a  speed  of  40  m.p.h.  while  the  2-10-0  ty|K-  wa>  aide 
tc;  handle  1,4(K)  long  ton-  ^at  the  .<ame  >peed.  It  i-  inier- 
i-^ting  to  note  that  these  en'gines  are  not  compounil  and  a?* 
a  matter  of  fact  with  the  present  degree  of  relViu-ment  in 
suiterheating  and  feed-water  heating,  the  engineer-  of  the 
r'ru--ian-Hes-i:!n  have  given  uj>  tJ»t ,  idea  of  Jiuilding  any 
more  compound  locomt;tives.  ;v'::;J^i..  ^  .'-Ci  " 
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leing    shown    in    the    aciompanying    laliK.       Both    of    these 
t  ngines    have    three    ixlinders.       Tiu-    in-ide    cvlinder    i-    in- 
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i-8-<i  Tyi.e 
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ir'MHXi  lb: 
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;  :"v  ;  ..'"•;       Modernizing    Railway    Equipment  •    \.  . ... 

The  coal  situation  in  Cierniany  has  j.eci).  disaMK  a-  to  the 
railways  as  ii  has  been  to  all  of  the  other  indu-trit-.  It 
ha-  alwa\s  been  the  desire  «)f  the  German  railwaw-  to  kei-p 
:a  three  month>"  -up])l\  of  coal  in  >lorage  lait  at  the  pre.<ent 
time  it  i^  difficult  to  gel  a  supply  for  more  than  three  ol 
four  days.  Whereas  in  DecemlKT,  I'^l.-i.  the  IVussian-Hes-.: 
-ian  -ystem  held  an  avtragr  of  .vOOO.OdO  ion-  im  hand,  in 
Ecliruary.  1<)20.  the  >u|)|)ly  wa-  only  lOO.OOO  tons  which 
was  hardlv  sufficient  to  last  three  days.  In  .nldition  to  the 
lack  t)f  it.  coal  has  been  of  a  very  inferior  <(ualitv  and 
whenas  the  standard  con-umjition  wa-  about  15  tons  [>er 
1  ooo  lo(.()motive-kilometer>  it  is  now  bctwivn  20  and  IS 
tons.  Due  to  the  .«ievere  shortage  of  lubricating  oil-,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  extract  the  coal  tar  product-  of  the  coal 
whith  has  thrown  a  large  amount  of  ct>ke  on  tiie  railway* 
for  locomotive  u-e. 

I.nr;^c  Xunihrrs  of  Fml   l\\itir  Ilmtirs  Appjud. — .\«  in 
ever\  thing  else,  the  price  o-J  coal  lia-  greatly  increasi'd,     licr 
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lore  the  war  it  was  purchased  for  12.5  marks  per  ton,  but 
the  railroads  now  have  to  pay  200  marks  per  ton.  It  wil] 
thus  be  seen  that  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  the  increased  of)erating  costs.  In  view  of  this  situa- 
tion every  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  locomotives.  One  means  of  doing  this  is  by  the  ap- 
plication of  feedwater  heaters  to  all  new  locomotives  with 
a  plan  in  progress  of  applying  them  to  all  existing  locomo- 
tives regardless  of  type  or  service.  The  success  the  German 
railways  have  had  with  the  use  of  feedwater  heaters  has 
warranted  this  development.  Whereas  the  thermal  efficiency 
obtained  is  Ix^tween  10  and  12  per  cent  there  is  a  claim  for 
an  overall  economy  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

This  feedwater  heater  is  known  as  the  Knorr  heater.  It 
is  of  the  tubular  type  taking  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinders 
and  auxiliaries.  The  feedwater  is  forced  through  it  by  a 
pump  located  between  the  heater  and  the  tank,  which  thus 
keeps  the  heater  under  boiler  pressure.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  these  heaters  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
in  the  economy  they  produce  under  the  present  price  of  fuel 
within  one  year. 

Freight  Cars  to  be  Equipped  With  Compressed  Air  Brakes. 
— As  indicated  bv  the  manner  in  which  the  German  railways 


Railway   Entrance  to   Krupps  Plant  at   Esaen 

are  applying  feedwater  heaters  to  their  locomotives,  the  offi- 
cers are  not  hesitating  to  spend  money  in  order  to  save  money 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  roads  are  now  being  operated 
under  such  heavy  deficits.  In  addition  to  improving  the 
locomotives  a  very  extensive  program  is  being  carried  out 
in  equipping  the  freight  cars  with  Kunse-Knorr  automatic 
air  brakes.  This  is  a  compressed  air  brake  which  is  stand- 
ard on  the  Prussian  system.  A  program  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  260,000,000  marks  for  this  purpose  has  been 
started.  One-third  of  the  existing  cars  on  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, or  about  175,000  cars,  have  been  equipped  with  this 
brake  and  all  new  cars  will  be.  By  1927  it  is  planned  to 
have  all  freight  cars  on  the  Prussian  system  equipped.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  10  years  a  saving  of 
60,000,000  marks  will  be  obtained,  after  having  paid  for 
the  cost  of  the  installation,  as  a  result  of  the  saving  in  wages 
of  the  train  crews  alone.  This  brake  is  of  a  relatively  new 
design  and  operates  on  a  principle  similar  to  the  Westing- 
house  brake. 

The  Continental  roads  before  the  war  endeavored  to  come 


to  some  arrangement  for  the  application  of  a  standard  brake 
to  all  freight  cars  in  order  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
traffic.  The  problem  at  that  time  was  whether  the  vacuum 
or  compressed  air  brake  should  be  used.  Strangely  enough 
the  strongest  advocates  of  the  vacuum  brake  were  to  be  found 
in  Austria  and  even  during  the  war,  tests  and  negotiations 
were  carried  on  between  Austrian  and  the  German  roads  in 
an  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  between  them,  but  the  un- 
satisfactory closing  of  the  war  to  those  countries  prevented  an 
agreement  being  reached.     It  appears  by  this  extensive  aj> 


Passenger  Car  on  Turntable  Lead  In  the  Station  at  Dusseldorf 

plication  of  the  power  brakes  to  the  Prussian  roads,  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  force  the  compressed  air  brake  on  all 
other  nations  in  central  Europe  if  they  want  to  participate 
in  the  exchange  of  equipment  with  the  German  lines.  While 
the  use  of  automatic  couplers  is  greatly  desired  to  replace 
the  screw  couplings  on  freight  cars,  plans  have  not  been 
developed  sufficiently  to  permit  of  any  definite  action  in 
this  respect. 

Car  and  Locomotive  Building  by  Krupps 

During  the  war  the  munition  plants  in  Germany  were  de- 
veloped and  extended  to  a  great  degree  and  on  the  return  to 
peace  conditions  these  plants  have  been  seeking  to  recon- 
struct and  adapt  their  facilities  to  peace-time  pursuits.    The 


Wheel     Foundry     at     Krupps 

greatest  of  these  concerns  is  Krupps  at  Essen,  and  among 
other  things,  this  company  is  planning  to  go  into  the  con- 
struction of  railway  materials  on  a  large  scale.  Whereas 
before  the  war  50  per  cent  of  its  income  was  derived  from 
war  materials,  at  the  present  time  the  demand  for  them  is 
practically  eliminated  and  the  only  war  material  Krupps 
intends  to  make  will  be  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Ger- 
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r.iany's  small  army  and  navy.  It  is  the  intention  of  this 
company  ultimately  to  be  in  a  position  to  provide  everything 
in  the  iron  and  steel  line  which  goes  to  make  up  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway.  Before  the  war  this  company  con- 
structed a  large  amount  of  railway  material,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  forged  wheels  and  axles  and  springs  of 


construction  of  railway  equipment  as  they  are  adjacent  to 
the  main  line  of  the  railway  through  Essen,  which  has  sev- 
eral sidings  leading  into  the  plant.  The  plant  itself  is  well 
equipped  with  cranes  and  much  of  the  machinery  used  for 
the  munition  work  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  the 
present  work.     The  accompanying  diagram  shows  an  out- 
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Milling    Driving    Boxes   at    Krupps 


Milling    Rod    at    Krupps    New    Locomotive   Works 


all  types.     During  the  war  it  incr^akd  its  wheel  and  axle  line  of  the  shop  and  the  manner  in  which  the  material  is 

capacity  by  100  per  cent  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  build-  routed     through    it.      It  contains    19  bays  of  medium   size 

ing  locomotives  and  cars  at  the  rate  of  300  and  2,000  per  running  parallel  with  one  another,  all  being  equipped  with 

year,   respectively,   working  two  shifts  a  day.     Plans  have  electric  driven  cranes.     It  has  been  possible  thus  to  bring 
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been  made  to  increase  this  capacity  to  900  locomotives  and 
20,000  cars  as  the  occasion  demands. 

The  plant  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cars  and  locomo- 
tives is  a  new  shop  which  was  erected  for  the  construction 
of  guns  and  gun  carriages  and  occupies  a  space  of  over  18 
acres.     These  shops  are  particularly  well  located  for  the 


under  one  roof  all  the  necessary  operations  in  the  construc- 
tion of  cars  and  locomotives  with  the  exception  of  die  mak- 
ing, forgings,  castings,  axles  and  wheels,  which  are  made  in 
other  shops  of  Krupps  plant. 

By  referring  to  the  diagram  of  the  shop  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  materials  for  the  construction  of  boilers,  cranes  and 
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lor*.'  the  \v;ir  it  \va>  i>urLlKi>al  fur  12.5  marks  per  ton,  but 

.the  railroads  now  have  to  pay  200  mark*  per  ton.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  the  increased  <)|)eratin«i  (osts.     In  view  of  this  situa* 

.  tion  every  attmipt  has  lnvii  made  to  increase  the  efftcienc}! 
of  the  h>comolives.  One  means  of  doinj;  this  is  i)y  the  ap« 
plication  btfcedwater  heaters  to  all  new  locomotives  witli 
a  i)lan  in  prt>«;ress  of  applying  tiiem  to  all  existing  locomo- 
tive.- regar(ili>~  of  type  or  >ervice.  The  success  the  German 
railways  have  had  with  the  use  of  feedwater  lieaters  has 
warranted  thi.-  development.  W  hereas  the  thermal  efficiency 
obtained  i>  between  10  and  12  i)er  cent  there  is  a  claim  for 
an  ovirall  economy  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Thi-  feedwater  heater  is  known  as  the  Knorr  heater.  It 
is  of  the  tubular  ty|>e  taking  exhaust  .steam  from  the  cylinders 
and  auxiliaries.  I'lu'  feedwatir  is  forced  through  it  by  a 
pump  hnated  bit  ween  the  heater  and  the  tank,  which  thus 

.  keeps  the  healer  under  boiU-r  pre>sure.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  these  heaters  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
in  the  economy  they  produce  under  tlie  present  price  of  fuel 

;■-  within   one  year. 

fn  ii^Jit  Cirs  lo  he  J-.(juipl)(d  11/7//  Compressed  Air  Brakes. 

—As  indicated  bv  the  manner  in  which  the  German  railways 
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are  aj)])lying  ftrdwater  heaters  to  their  locomotives,  the  offi- 
cers are  not  he-itating  to  s|)end  money  in  order  to  save  money 
regard les.-  of  the  fait  that  the  roads  are  now  IxMng  operated 
un<ler  -vuh  heavy  tleficits.  In  addition  to  improving  the 
IcKomotives  u  very  extensive  program  is  being  carried  out 
in  equijjping  the  freight  cars  with  Kunse-Knorr  automatic 
air  brake>.  This  i.-  a  com|)ressed  air  brake  which  is  stand- 
ard on  the  Tru.-sian  sy>tem.  A  jirogram  involving  the  ex- 
jjenditure  of  360,(«)0,000  marks  for  this  purpose  has  been 
started.  One-third  of  the  existing  cars  on  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, or  ai'out  175.000  cars,  have  been  equipped  with  this 
Urake  and  all  new  cars  will  ije.  Hy  1927  it  is  planned  to 
have  all  freight  cars  on  the  Prussian  system  e(iuipi>ed.  It 
has.  l)een  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  10  years  a  saving  of 
r)0,0ort.00o  marks  will  be  obtained,  after  having  paid  for 
the  c(M  of  the  installation,  as  a  result  of  the  saving  in  wages 
of  the  train  crews  alone.  This  brake  is  of  a  relatively  new 
dc.-ign  and  ojx'rates  on  a  principle  similar  to  the  Westing- 

hou.->c  brake. 

The  Contimntal  roads  before  the  war  endeavored  to  come 


to  some  arrangement  for  the  application  of  a  standard  br;' 
to  all  freight  cars  in  order  to  facilitate  the  interchan^L 
traffic.  The  problem  at  that  time  was  whether  the  vacu 
or  compres.sed  air  brake  shoukl  l>o  used.  Strangely  enoi 
the  strongest  advocates  of  the  vacuum  brake  were  to  be  fou 
in  Austria  and  even  during  tlie  war.  tests  and  negotiatii 
were  carried  on  between  Austrian  and  the  German  roads 
an  attempt  to  .^^ettle  the  matter  i)etween  them,  but  the  i 
satisfactory  closing  of  the  war  to  th.ose  countries  prevented! 
agreement  being  reached.      It  api)ears  by  this  extensive  : 
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plication  of  the  power  brakes  to  the  Prus.=;ian  roads,  an  at- 
temjjt  is  bemg  made  to  force  the  compressed  air  brake  on  all 
other  nations  in  central  Eurojie  if  they  want  to  participate 
in  the  exchange  of  equii)ment  with  the  German  lines.  While 
the  use  of  automatic  couplers  is  greatly  desired  to  replace 
the  screw  couplings  on  freight  cars,  plans  have  not  l>een 
developed  sufficiently  to  j)ermit  of  any  definite  action  in 
this  respect.  ,:.  .^;■^•.  =  ■•••■--;:"■..;,-;>  ->••  -.■••'• --i'-'^ ••>;'.'■  ''::i.- •-^.: 
Car  and  Locomotive  Building  by  Krupps  v    '   • 

During  the  war  the  munition  plants  in  Germany  were  de- 
veloped and  extended  to  a  great  degree  and  on  the  return  to 
peace  conditions  these  plants  have  been  seeking  to  recon- 
struct and  adapt  their  facilities  to  peace-time  pursuits.     The 


Wheel     Foundry     at     Krupps      l-.V,      -  ,   •.      '- 

greatest  of  these  concerns  is  Krupps  at  Kssen,  and  among 
other  things,  this  company  is  ])]anning  to  go  into  the  con- 
struction of  railwav  materials  on  a  large  scale.  Wherea.- 
before  tlie  war  50  per  cent  of  its  income  was  derived  fron: 
war  materials,  at  the  present  time  the  demand  for  them  is 
practically  eliminated  and  the  onl\-  war  material  Krupp? 
intends  to  make  will  be  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Ger- 
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.  lany's  small  army  and  navy.     It  is  the  ihtcntion  of  this  (onstruction  of  railway  o|uipnient  as  they  are  adjacent  to 

ompany  ultimately  to  l)e  in  a  i)ositiGn  to  provide  everything  the  main  line  of  the  railway  througli  Essen,  which  has  sev- 

.'.\  the  iron  and  steel  line  which  goes  to  make  up  the  con-  eral  sidings  leading  into  the  plant.      The  i)]ant  it.>elf  is  well 

iruction  of  a  railway.     Hefore  the  war  this  company  con-  e(|uipped  with  cranes  and  much  of  the  machinery  used  for 

-tructed  a  large  amount  of  railway  material   among  wliich  the  munition  work  am  he  used  to  gmxl   advantage  for  the 

nay  be mentioned  forged  wheels  and  axles  and  springs  of  present   work.     The   accompanying  diagram   shows  an  out- 
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all  types.     During  the  war  it  increased  its  wheel  and  axle  line  of  the  shop  and  the  manner  in   which  the  material  is 

capacity  by  100  jxt  cent  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  build-  routed      through    it.      It  contains    19  bays  of  medium    size 

ing  locomotives  and  cars  at  the  rate  of  300  and  2,000  per  running  j)arallel  with  one  another,  all  l>eing  equipped  with 

yuir.    ie.-i)ectively,   uorking  two  siiifts  a  day.      Plans   have  electric  driven  cranes.      It  has  l.>een  |X)ssible  thu>  to  bring 
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been  made  In  iiurea>e  this  c;ipac!ty  to  'H)(»  locomotives  ami 
20,000  cars  a.-  tl:e  (xiasion  demand-. 

The  plant  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cars  and  locomo- 
tives is  a  new  sliop  whidi  was  i-rected  for  the  constructicjn 
of  guns  and  gun  carriages  and  occupies  a  space  of  over  18 
acres.      These   shops   are   particularly   well   located    for   the 


under  one  rcK)f  all  the  necessary  operations  in  the  construc- 
tion of  car>  and  locomotives  with  the  exception  of  die  mak- 
ing, forgings,  ca-ting<.  axles  and  wheels,  which  are  made  in 
other  shops  of  Krupps  |>lant.  >.  •  V-^  ,'   ' 

Hy  referring  to  the  diagram  of  the  sho]i  it  will  l>c  seen 
that  all  materials  for  the  construction  of  l)oilers.  cranes  and 
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tenders,  with  the  exception  of  such  parts  as  are  made  in  the 
shop  itself,  enter  the  shop  by  a  lead  from  the  railway  at  the 
southern  or  right  hand  side  of  the  building.    After  passing 


Testing     Locomotive     Boilers     at     Krupps 

through  the  respective  bays  as  indicated  in  the  diagram,  the 
boilers  and  frames  are  delivered  to  the  erecting  shop  by  way 
of  a  middle  standard  gage  track  which  also  communicates 


off  the  pits  onto  a  transfer  table  and  are  delivered  to  the 
varnishing  department  where  they  are  varnished  and  from 
there  pass  out  over  the  locomotive  scales  to  the  railwa}"  by 
way  of  the  southern  railway  siding. 

The  material  for  the  car  building  section  of  the  plant  is 
delivered  over  the  railway  lead  on  the  south  or  left  hand 
side  of  the  plant.  The  various  finishing  work  is  done  in 
the  bays  indicated  and  follows  on  in  a  progressive  direction 
to  the  longitudinal  erecting  shop  and  from  there  by  means 
of  another  transfer  table  to  the  middle  track  and  out  of  the 
shop  onto  the  railway. 

These  shops  are  well  equipped  and  have  every  convenience 
with  the  exception  of  a  crane  heavy  enough  to  lift  a  finished 
locomotive  and  for  this  purpose  electric  jacks  are  used.  The 
erecting  pits  are  equipped  with  special  gage  plates  not  only 
for  the  standard  gage  but  also  for  larger  gages — for  instance 
such  as  are  used  in  Russia  and  Spain.  Each  of  the  manu- 
facturing sections  has  its  own  tool  department  in  order  that 
the  special  tools  required  in  the  respective  departments  will, 
be  properly  maintained. 

Soon  after  the  armistice  the  work  of  converting  this  plant 
was  done  and  the  work  on  the  locomotives  was  started  ia 
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Plan   of   Krupps    Locomotive   and  Car  Shop   and    Routing   of  Work 

vvith  the  main  line  railway.     Likewise  the  routing  of  tender  March,  1919;  the  first  locomotives  and  cars  being  turned  out 

frames  and  cisterns  can  be  followed.  in  December,  1919. 

The  cylinders  and  material  for  the  driving  gear  are  de-  .^  ^^ 

hvered  to  the  shops  by  the  middle  track  and  after  passmg  ^  v^  ^ 

through  various  departments  for  finishing  are  delivered  di-  Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  great  apprehen- 

rectly  to  the  erecting  shop.     The  finished  locomotives  come  sions  were  current  lest  Germany,  m  view  of  the  low  rate  oC 
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nr.  iers,  with  the  exception  of  such  parts  as  are  made  in  the 
-1,  i)  itself,  enter  the  shop  by  a  lead  from  the  railway  at  the 
,(    ihern  or  right  hand  side  of  the  building.     After  passing 


...     Testing     Locomotive     Boilers     at     Krupps  ^  ■''■.^'. '■/:■'■' :'::'.. 

ti  i(iugh  the  respective  \k[\>  a>  indicated  in  tlie  diagram,  the 

L-ilers  and  frames  are  delivered  to  the  erecting  sho])  liy  way 

,1   middle   ^taiuUird   gane   track   wliieh   also  tommuiiieates 


(iff  the   pits  onto  a   transfer  ;alile  and   art,'  delivered  Ui   tiicf. 
varni>hing  department   wJiere   they   are  varnir«hi-d   and    ironi 
there  pass  out   over  the  IcKomotive  scales  to  tlic  railway  i»y 
WAV  (if  the  >outhi'rn  railw;iy  aiding.   ;■  :■■:■•'■     ,,        '  .:        '':"■''■ 

The  material  lor  \\u    (  ar  building  section  uf  the  plant  is  ..• 
delivere<l   over   thv   railway   lead   tin    the   soutli    or    left   hand, 
side  of  the  j)laiit.      The  various  finishing  work   i-  done  in..\ 
the  ba\s  indiiatetl  and  fo]low>  (jn  in  a  j)rogre.-- ive  dirvcliou  . 
to  the  longitudinal  erecting  sh(;p  and   from  there  l»yjnean<\, 
of  another  transfer  labk'  to  the  middle  track  and  out  of  the  ;. 
sh()|(  onto  the  railway. 

i  JKse  -li(j|).--  are  well  e<|uippe(l  and  have  every  ( onvcnience    . 
with  the  exci'ption  of  a  crane  heavy  enough  to  lift  a  fini-iitd- 
l(Komotive  and  for  this  purjxise  electric  jacks  are  used.      I  he  ; 
ere(  ting  \M-^  r.re  e(|uippe(l  with  sjte(  ial  irage  [)Iates  n(Jt  only    ■ 

for  the  .-tanda.rtl  gage  but  also  for  larger  gage: for  instan«c  ' 

such  as  are  u>e(l  in  Rus>ia  and  Spain.     I'ach  of  the  manu-     . 
facturing  .secti(jns  has  its  own  tool  department  in  order  that' 
the  special  tools  re«|uired  in  tli(    ri^pettive  department>  wil!:;\ 
be  properly  maintainetl. 

S(Mjn  after  the  armistid    the  work  of  converting  this  plant... 
was   done  and   the  work  on    liu    huomotives  was  started   ia': 
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I    vvith  the  main  line  railwax.     Likewi.-<e  tin-  routing  of  tender 
'frames  and  cisterns  can  be  followid. 

.The  cylinders  and  material  for  the  driving  gear  are  de- 
livered to  the  sli()|)>  by  the  middle  track  and  after  j)assing 
dirough  variou>  departments  for  finishing   are  delivered   di- 

l/tectlv  to  the  erecting  shop.     The  tlnished  hxomotivcs  come 


March.  1<>1'):  the  first  locomotives  and  car>  la'ing  turn -d  out..' 

in   December.   1<>1M.       ,  ,  y  i-^i- -:':..:.■■■    .     -.    \.    •■•-^ 

.•.■/  Export  Situation  in  Germany  ;  '  '%"  •."  V:. ;_^. 

Shortly  after  the  signing  (-f  the  armistite  great  ai»prehen-  :   .  .V 
sions  were  current  lest  German \,  in  view  of  tju-  low  rate  oC    '.  .-. 
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exchange  \vhich  came  into  effect  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
should  follow  a  policy  of  dumping  its  products  on  the  foreign 
markets.  To  a  certain  extent  this  was  done  but  it  did  not 
last  for  long  on  account  of  the  lack  of  materials.  There 
was  a  lack  of  sufficient  labor  and  there  was  a  demand  for 
a  certain  amount  of  reconstruction  within  its  own  borders. 
There  was  a  time,  however,  during  last  year  when  machine 
tools  came  into  Holland  so  fast  that  they  could  not  be 
handled.  The  situation  grew  so  bad  that  it  was  not  un- 
common to  have  these  exports  lying  in  the  open  field  un- 
covered and  unprotected  from  the  weather.  They  were  sold 
on  the  ground  for  what  they  would  bring. 

What  will  be  done  in  the  future  in  the  matter  of  exports 
depends  upon  the  raw  materials  that  can  be  obtained,  and 
in  this  respect  Germany  is  in  a  bad  way.  It  suffers  for 
the  lack  of  coal;  it  must  import  most  of  its  iron  ore;  its  steel 
production  has  been  greatly  diminished  and  the  labor  situa- 
tion has  been  most  difficult.  In  addition  to  this  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  has,  to  the  Germans,  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

In  the  year  1913,  Germany  produced  about  175,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  Under  the  Peace  Treaty  it  has  lost  about  35 
per  cent  of  its  coal  producing  area  and  in  addition  it  must 
deliver  from  31,000,000  to  39,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  the 
Allies.  The  coal  miners  in  Germany  have  the  7-hour  day 
and  the  output  per  man  has  materially  decreased  and  with  it 
the  quality  of  the  coal. 

Likewise  Germany  has  lost  72  per  cent  of  her  ore  fields 
and  a  large  proportion  of  her  pig  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing facilities.  The  production  of  pig  iron  decreased  from 
19,309,000  metric  tons  in  1913  to  6,292,537  metric  tons  in 
1919.  Likewise  the  steel  ingot  production  decreased  in  the 
ratio  of  18,935,000  to  7,768^569.  While  the  theoretical  ca- 
pacity of  steel  production  under  the  present  German  boun- 
daries is  from  12,000,000  to  14,000,000  tons  per  year,  Ger- 
many has  only  been  obtaining  a  production  of  from  7,000,000 
to  8,000,000  tons  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  coal,  iron  orfe 


facilities  for  doing  a  vast  amount  of  work  still  remains  in 
Germany  and  as  conditions  become  settled  there  will  be  a 
great  dem^vnd  for  the  use  of  these  facilities.  Germany  is 
looking  particularly  to  the  Russian  market.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  condition  of  railway  equipment  there  is  very  had 
and  when  a  dependable  government  has  been  formed  in 
Russia  there  will  be  great  opportunities  for  big  business. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  German  industries  in  foreign 
trade  to  consolidate  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  an  as  o- 
ciation  known  as  the  Verband  Deutscher  Wagonfabriken 
which  is  similar  to  the  Railway  Car  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation in  the  United   States,   but  with   far  greater  powers 


Typical    Box    Cars   for   German    Railways 

and  more  executive  authority.  This  association  .has  its  head 
offices  in  Berlin  and  controls  the  prices  of  cars  of  all  its 
members.  Without  doubt  as  Germany  begins^©  find  her- 
self there  will  be  more  of  these  associations  fopned  for  the 
handling  of  export  business. 


Gl 
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Cross  Section  of  Erecting  Pit  In  Krupps  Shop  Showing  Arrangement 
for   Varying   Track   Gauge 

and  the  general  labor  conditions.  As  a  general  rule  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  has  increased 
from  500  to  700  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  materials  has  risen  very  greatly.  Basic  pig 
iron  prices  have  increased  from  about  60  marks  per  ton  at 
the  beginning  of  1914,  to  2,227  marks  on  March  1,  1920. 
Billets  have  increased  from  100  marks  to  2,290  marks. 
Plates  have  increased  from  103  marks  in  January  1914,  to 
3,435  marks  at  the  present  time.  Prices  of  ordinary  steel 
has  increased  in  like  proportions. 

These  figures  and  the  general  condition  of  Germany  today 
do  not  indicate  that  she  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  any  very 
heavy  export  business  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 


A  Hot  Box. — In  connection  with  recent  eiirthquakes  in 
Mexico  a  darky  preacher  down  in  Texas  is  said  to  have 
evolved  a  remarkable  theory,  which  seems  to  fit  in  very  well 
with  certain  existing  circumstances.  He  promulgates  his 
theory  of  the  earthquakes  as  follows: 

"We  has  received  anudder  wamin'  not  to  go  pestica- 
tin'  into  de  ways  ob  Providence.  De  earf,  my  breddren,  revo- 
lutes  on  its  axels,  as  we  do  now  all  know,  and  we  all  know 
dar  mus'  be  sumefin  to  grease  dem  axels  and  it  takes  a  right 
sma't  ob  grease  to  do  it.  So  de  good  Lord  done  put  de 
'troleum  inside  de  earf  to  keep  de  axels  greased.  Den  byme 
bye  'long  come  all  dese  hyah  oil  companies,  punchin'  holes 
down  into  the  bearin's  and  de  oil  all  come  squirten'  out.  Fust 
thing  we  know  dar's  a  hot  box,  and  de  earf  squeaks  and  jolts 
and  rumbles  and  dat's  de  earfquake,  and  if  dey  don't  quit 
pretty  soon  dere  won't  be  no  moah  grease  left  and  the  earth 
will  stick  tight  on  its  axels  and  won't  go  round  no  moah!"— 
C.  W.  Savery  Market  Letter. 

Airplane  Engines  for  Railway  Locomotion. — A  curi- 
ous experiment  has  been  tried  in  Germany  to  lessen  some- 
what the  consumption  of  coal  on  the  railroads  by  equipping 
a  car  especially  built  for  experimental  purposes  with  air- 
plane engines  and  propellers,  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Scientific  American.  The  car  was  built  for  standard  gage 
track  and  was  equipped  with  two  standard  airplane  engines 
and  propellers.  The  engines  are  of  the  six-cylinder  type, 
and  most  likely  of  275-hp.  rating.  One  engine  is  mounted 
above  the  front  platform  on  which  are  two  barrels  of  fuel  and 
apparently  two  automobile  radiators  which  have  been  presse'l 
into  service,  and  the  other  engine  and  similar  equipment  i' 
over  the  rear  platform.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  steam- 
line  the  car  further  than  the  cutting  off  of  its  forward  cor 
ners  so  as  to  give  an  approximate  wedge-shaped  front  end. 
It  is  stated  that  with  40  people  aboard,  this  car  attained  ! 
speed  of  50  miles  an  hour. 


A  Rear  View  of  Terminal 


M.  C.  Builds  Engine  Terminal  at  Niles,  Mich. 


New  Division  Point  Established;  Transfer  made  from 
Michigan   City  Without   Serious  Delay  to   Traffic 


ON  l!)ecember  9  and  10,  1919,  the  Michigan  Central 
plated  in  operation  a  complete  new  freight  engine  ter- 
minal at  Niles,  Mich.,  and  abandoned  the  operation 
of  the  MWhigan  City,  Ind.,  terminal  except  for  such  loco- 
motives as  are  required  in  local  work.  The  new  engine  ter- 
minal is  part  of  a  project  for  the  transfer  of  the  freight  ter- 
minals of  the  Middle  and  Western  divisions  from  Michigan 
City  to  Ndles  in  order  to  equalize  the  mileage  and  improve 


Interior  of  the    Erecting    Shop 

operating  conditions.  The  Middle  division  formerly  extended 
from  Jackson,  Mich.,  to  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  a  distance  of 
153  miles  by  the  main  line  and  141  miles  by  the  air  line, 
which  leaves  the  main  line  at  Jackson  and  connects  with  it 
at  Niles.  The  Western  division,  from  Michigan  City  to 
Chicago,  was  57  miles  long.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
new  freight  division  point  at  Niles,  the  Middle  division  is 
reduced  to  a  length  of  116  miles  by  the  main  line  and  104 


miles  by  the  air  line,  while  the  Western  division  is  increased 
to  a  length  of  92  miles. 

The  terminal  includes  a  modem  30-stall  engine  house  of 
the  shed-roof  type,  supported  by  four  concrete  posts  between 
each  pair  of  stalls,  a  600-ton  Link  Belt  coaling  station,  two 
cinder  pit  tracks  over  a  125-ft.  concrete  pit,  and  a  six-pit 
locomotive  repair  shop.  On  the  side  of  the  roundhouse  near- 
est the  cinder  pit,  separate  buildings  have  been  erected,  one 
to  serve  as  an  oil  house  and  the  other  to  house  the  offices  of 
the  engine  despatcher  and  general  foreman  and  to  provide 
locker  room  and  lavatories  for  the  engine  crews.  The  hot 
water  washout  and  filling  equipment  and  fuel  oil  storage  for 


';^ .    ■-    -. 
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Relation    of    the    Drop    Pit    Extension    of    the    Roundhouse    to    the 

Back    Shop 

shop  use  are  housed  in  separate  structures  adjoining  the 
roundhouse  and  the  powerhouse  end  of  the  repair  shop  build- 
ing. The  master  mechanic's  offices  occupy  a  remodeled  farm- 
house fronting  on  what  eventually  A\ill  be  made  the  main 
road  between  the  division  terminal  and  the  city  of  Niles. 
Adjoining  this  building  and  also  fronting  on  the  road  has 
been  erected  a  two-story  $50,000  hotel,  operated  by  the  rail- 
road company  for  the  benefit  of  the  engine  crews. 

In  addition  to  taking  care  of  running  repair  work  in  the 
roundhouse,  the  shops  are  designed  to  handle  the  classified 
repairs  to  the  locomotives  assigned  to  the  Western  division, 
thus  relieving  the  main  shop  at  Jackson,  Mich.     The  entire 
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exthan^'  wlii,  h  ^anic  into  effect  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
sliould  follow  a  jjolicy  of  iliini])iiig  its  jiroducts  on  the  foreign 
markets,  la  a  certain  extent  this  was  done  but  it  did  n°ot 
Ia>t  lor  long  on  account  of  the  lack  of  materials.  riiere 
was  a  lack  of  sufficient  lal)or  and  there  was  a  demand  for 
a  certain  amount  of  reconstruction  within  its  own  l.orders. 
Ihere  was  a  time,  however,  during  last  year  when  machine 
tool<  came  into  Holland  so  fast  that  'they  could  not  be 
handled.  The  .situation  grew  so  bad  that  it  was  not  un- 
comninn  to  have  tlu-e  exports  lying  in  the  oj)en  field  uii- 
yovered  and  unj)rotrcted  from  the  weather.  Thev  wire  M)ld 
on  the  ground   for  what  they  would  bring.  .     . 

What  will  Ik;  done  in  the  future  in  the  matter  of  exports 
depends  upon  the  raw  material>  that  can  be  obtained,  and 
in  this  rcsptH:t  Germany  is  in  a  Itad  way.  It  suffers  for 
the  lack  of  coal:  it  must  import  most  of  it.-«  iron  ore:  it-  -teel 
})roducti<m  lias  been  greatly  diminished  and  the  labor  >itua- 
tion  has  l«rn  most  difficult.  h\  addition  to  thi>  the  co>t  of 
labor  and  material.-^  has,  to  the  Germans,  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent.  -  .^ 

In  the  year  ]')].^.  Germany  produced  about  IT.^.DOO.nnn 
tons  of  (oal.  I'nder  the  Peace  Treaty  it  ha-  lo<t  about  .>5 
per  cent  of  its  coal  producing  area  and  in  addition  it  must 
deliver  from  .-II  .OOO.OOO  to  .> <>.()( )(),()()()  tons  of  coal  to  the 
Allies.  The  (Oal  miners  in  Germany  have  the  7-liour  dav 
and  the  output  ]xr  man  has  materially  decrea.^ed  and  with  it 
the  (|uality  of  the  coal.     ' 

Likewise  Germany  has  lo>t  72  |)er  cent  of  her  ore  fields 
and  a  large  proportion  of  her  [)ig  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing facilities.  The  prrxlucticjii  of  pig  iron  decreased  from 
19..>0y,000  metric  tons  in  lOl.i  to  (k2^)2,SM  metric  tons  in 
191Q.  Likewise  the  steel  ingot  production  decreased  in  the 
ratio  of  IS.iJ.v^OOO  to  7.76S.5o9.  While  the  theoretical  ca- 
pacity of  .steel  production  under  the  present  German  boun- 
daries is  from  12.0()0.()()0  to  14.0()().0()()  tons  i)er  vear.  Ger- 
many has  only  Ijeen  obtaining  a  production  of  from  7.000.000 
to  8,000.000  tons  on  account  of  the  .shortage  of  coal,  iron  orfe 
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^   Cross  Section  of  Erecting  Pit  In  Krupps  Shop  Showing  Arrangement 

for    Varying    Track    Gauge  .,   , 

and  the  general  labor  conditions.  As  a  general  rule  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  co-t  of  l.djor  in  Germany  ha.-  increased 
from  500  to  700  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  matirial.-  ha>  ri>en  very  greatly,  lia.-ic  pig 
iron  prices  have  in<  reased  from  about  60  mark-  per  ton  at 
the  beginning  of  l'>14.  to  2.227  marks  on  March  1.  1020. 
Hillet-  have  increased  from  1(H)  marks  to  2.290  marks. 
I'lates  have  im  rea-ed  from  10.>  marks  in  January  1914.  to 
3.435  marks  at  the  present  time.  Prices  of  ordinary  steel 
;ha-  increasetl  in  like  pnjportions.  —        ''  v 

The-e  fiLTures  and  the  general  condition  of  Germany  today 
do  not  indi;  at'-  that  -he  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  anv  virv 
heavy  ex]»ort  business  liut  it  must  be  rememijcred  that  the 


tacilities  for  tloing  a  vast  amount  of  work  still  remain-  in 
Gennany  and  as  conditions  become  .-ettled  there  will  !  ^ 
great  demnnd  for  the  use  of  these  facilities.  Gennan 
looking  particularly  to  the  Russian  market.  It  is  well  kn' 
that  the  condition  of  railway  e(|uipment  there  is  very 
and  when  a  dependable  government  has  bcvn  formed 
Russia  there  will  Ije  great  o{)portunities  for  big  busines- 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  German  industries  in  for. 
trade  to  consolidate  and  there  i.■^  at  the  |>resent  time  an  a 
ciation  known  as  the  \erljand  Deutscher  Wagonfabri 
which  is  similar  to  the  Railway  Car  Manufacturers  A 
ciation   in   the   United   States,   but   with   far  greater  ix>v  rs 
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.,..-       Typical    Box    Cars    for    German    Railways 

and  more  executive  authority.  This  association  has  its  he.id 
offices  in  Berlin  and  controls  the  prices  of  cars  of  all  ii- 
members.  Without  doubt  as  Germany  begins  to  hnd  her- 
.-elf  there  will  be  more  of  these  associations  fomied  for  the 
handling  of  e\j)ort  business. 


A  Hot  B(jx. — In  connection  with  recent  earthquakes  in 
Mexico  a  darky  preacher  down  in  Texas  is  said  to  have 
evolved  a  remarkable  theory,  which  seems  to  fit  in  very  well 
with  certain  existing  circuni-stances.  He  promulgates  his 
theory  of  the  earth(juakes  as  follows:        :■::..,      .:  ~    ■      .    ^ 

"We  has  received  anudder  wamin'  not  to  go  p)estica- 
tin'  into  de  ways  ob  Trovidence.  De  earf,  ray  breddren,  revo- 
lutes  on  its  axels,  as  we  do  now  all  know,  and  we  all  know 
dar  mus'  be  sumetin  to  grease  dem  axels  and  it  takes  a  riglit 
.-ma"t  ob  grease  to  do  it.  So  de  good  Lord  done  put  de 
'troleum  inside  de  earf  to  keep  de  axels  greased.  Den  byme 
bye  "long  come  all  dese  hyah  oil  companies,  punchin'  hol<-s 
down  into  the  bearin's  and  de  oil  all  come  squirten'  out.  Fust 
thing  we  know  dar's  a  hot  box,  and  de  earf  .*^ueaks  and  jolts 
and  rumbles  and  dat's  de  earfquakc,  and  if  dey  don't  quit 
prett\'  soon  dere  won't  be  no  moah  grease  left  and  the  earthy 
will  stick  tight  on  its  axels  and  won't  go  round  no  moah!"-- 
( '.  IK.  Savery  Market  Letter.  ;  .-    ' '      ■  -  •  '  -  '■■ 

.AikiM,.A.\K  Kn<;inks  for  Raii.wav  Loiomoiion. — A  curi- 
ous experiment  has  been  tried  in  Germany  to  lessen  some- 
what the  con.-umption  of  coal  on  the  railroads  by  equippii  -J 
a   car  especially   l)uilt   for  experimental   purposes  with   ai  - 
plane  engines  and  pro])eIlers,  according  to  an  article  in  tl  ' 
Scientific  American.     The  <ar  was  built  for  standard  gai'-; 
track  and  was  equipj)e(l  with  two  standard  airplane  engin<  ^ 
and   j)ropellers.      'I'he   engines   are   of   the   six-cylinder  typ  . 
and  mo.-t  likely  of  275-hp.  rating.     One  engine  is  mounti  ' 
above  the  front  jdatform  on  which  are  two  barrels  of  fuel  an  : 
apparentlv  two  automobile  radiators  which  have  1)ecn  presse 
into  service,  and  the  other  enu'ine  and  similar  equipment  "-- 
over  the  rear  i)latform.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  stean 
line  the  car  further  than  the  cutting  off  of  its  forward  oo\ 
ners  so  as  to  give  an  approximate  wedge-shaped  front  en( 
It  is  stated  that  with  40  people  aboard,  this  car  attained 
-jteed  of  50  miles  an  hour. 
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Rear  I  iiti'  of  Terminal 


M.  C.  Builds  Engine  Terminal  at  Niles,  Mich. 


New  Division  Point  Established;  Transfer  made  from 
Michigan    City  Without    Serious  Delay   to    Traffic 


OX  Decimber  9  and  10,  1919,  the  Michigan  Central 
phued  in  operation  a  complete  new  freight  engine  ter- 
minal at  Xiles,  Mich.,  and  abandoned  the  operation 
of  the  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  terminal  except  for  such  loco- 
inotivt's  as  are  required  in  local  work.  The  new  engine  ter- 
minal is  part  of  a  project  for  the  transfer  of  the  freight  ter- 
minals of  the  Middle  and  \\'estern  divisions  from  Michigan 
City  to  Xiles  in  order  to  equalize  the  mileage  and  improve 


■"•..•."-..;  .    ;     Interior    of    the    Erecting    Shop  ;...■/■; 

I  '■  ■■.-...    "  ■  .  '. .  - 

operating  conditions.  The  Middle  division  formerly  extended 
from  Jack.-on,  Mich.,  to  Michigan  ("ity.  Ind..  a  distance  of 
15S  miles  by  the  main  line  and  141  miles  by  the  air  line, 
which  leaves  the  main  line  at  Jackson  and  connects  with  it 
at  Xiles.  The  Western  division,  from  Michigan  City  to 
Chicag(».  was  57  miles  long.  \\  ith  the  esuibli>linKnt  of  the 
new  freight  division  point  at  Xiles,  the  Middle  division  is 
reduced  to  a  lenutli  of  116  miles  bv  the  main  line  and  104 


miles  i)y  the  air  line,  while  tlie  Western  division  is  increased 
to  a  length  ot  92  miles. 

The  terminal  includes  a  modern  30-stall  engine  house  of 
the  shed-roof  ty{)e,  supported  by  four  concrete  posts  between 
each  pair  of  stalls,  a  600-ton  Link  Belt  coaling  station,  two 
cinder  pit  tracks  over  a  125-ft.  concrete  pit,  and  a  six-pit 
locomotive  repair  shop.  On  the  side  of  the  roundhouse  near- 
est the  cinder  pit,  separate  buildings  have  been  erected,  one 
to  serve  as  an  oil  house  and  the  other  to  house  the  offices  of 
the  engine  despatcher  and  general  foreman  and  to  provide 
locker  room  and  lavatories  for  tlie  engine  crews.  The  hot 
water  washout  and  filling  equipment  and  fuel  oil  storage  for 


-^  i' 


Relation    of    the    Drop    Pit    Extension    of    the    Roundhouse    to    the 

';^V  ■■-';.  .^  ■';••-;•    .       •       Back    Shop        ^ .-'     -  z  V  ■'I'V:.-'  .;\;.  :  i-' 

-hop  use  are  housed  in  se])arate  structures  adjoining  the 
roundhouse  and  the  j)Owerhouse  end  of  the  repair  shop  build- 
aig.  The  master  mechanic's  offices  occupy  a  remodeled  farm- 
house fronting  on  what  eventually  will  be  made  the  main 
roatl  between  the  division  terminal  and  the  city  of  X'iles. 
Adjoining  this  building  and  al.-o  fronting  on  the  road  has 
been  erected  a  two-story  $50,000  hotel,  operated  by  the  rail- 
road company  for  the  benetit  of  the  engine  crews.  >■-■,-'» 
In  addition  to  taking  care  of  running  repair  work  in  the 
roundhouse,  the  shops  are  designed  to  handle  the  classified 
repairs  to  the  locomotives  assigned  to  the  Western  division, 
thus  relieving  the  main  shop  at  Jack.son.  Mich.     The  entire 
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plant,  includin^~^e  terminal  and  shop,  employs  about  350 
men,  those  in  the  terminal  working  in  three  shifts  and  those 
in  the  back  shop  in  one  shift  of  eight  hours  each.  The  ter- 
minal turns  about  70  to  80  engines  a  day  and  keeps  8  to  12 
yard  engines  in  service,  the  number  varying  with  the  differ- 
ent shifts. 

The  shop  output  is  expected  to  range,  and  has  been  run- 
ning, from  four  to  six  heavy  repairs  and  two  light  repairs 
per  month.  At  the  outset  the  shop  was  handicapped  by  a 
lack  of  its  full  quota  of  machine  tools.  As  the  new  tools 
have  been  received  and  placed  in  operation,  the  output  has 
improved. 

The  Terminal  Layout 

At  present  only  the  westbound  receiving  and  classification 
yards  have  been  completed,  with  modifications  n^tessarv  for 


over  the  cinder  pit,  where  cinders  are  dumped,  wet  down  and 
shoveled  by  hand  into  cars  standing  on  the  depressed  cinder 
track.  \\'hen  completed,  the  movement  of  engines  in  ard 
out  of  the  yard  and  through  the  terminal  will  follow  the  oni  - 
way  plan.  For  outbound  Western  division  engines  this  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  loop  track  which  passes  under  the  ea-t 
and  westbound  humps  through  subways  and  extends  alonL- 
side  the  entire  length  of  the  westbound  classification  yard  i:> 
the  westbound  departure  yard. 

The  Roundhouse 

The  30-stall  roundhouse  is  served  by  a  100-ft.  turntable 
driven  by  a  22-hp.  heavy-duty  electric  tractor.  It  has  a  dept  i 
of  109  ft.  9  in.,  with  the  inside  circle  95  ft.  in  the  clear  from 
the  edge  of  the  turntable  pit.  The  stalls  are  15  ft.  wide  a: 
the  doors  and  25  ft.  7  in.  wide  at  the  outside  wall.     Th(> 
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Layout  Showing  the  Arrangement  of   In  and   Outbound  Tracks 

handling  both  east  and  westbound  traffic.  Eventually,  how-  engine  pits  are  94  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  8  in.  wide,  with  the  sides 
ever,  the  complete  project  will  include  both  east  and  west-  recessed  for  the  protection  of  the  roundhouse  heating  system, 
bound  receiving  and  classification  yards,  which  will  modify  which  consists  of  four  two-inch  steam  pipes  fastened  by 
the  movement  of  engines  through  the  terminal  somewhat  from  brackets  to  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  pits.  The  pits  have 
the  method  now  employed.     The  engine  terminal  layout  con-     a  depth  of  3  ft.  6  in.  at  the  rear  ends  and  drain  on  a  fall 

of  one  inch  in  ten  feet  toward  a  tunnel  extending  completely 
around  the  circle  of  the  house  at  their  door  ends.     The  pit 
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Arrangement    of    Movable    Ralls    Over   the    Drop    Pit 

sists  of  six  tracks,  two  inbound,  one  outbound,  one  depressed 
cinder  pit  track,  a  coal-receiving  track  and  an  unloading 
track  which  passes  over  the  receiving  hopper  of  the  coaling 
station.  The  two  inbound  tracks  and  the  cinder  pit  track 
pass  under  the  coaling  station,  the  inbound  tracks  passing 


l^ 18^ ___^ 

Wrol  Iron  Clamp  Bar  'R'. 

Details   of    Drop    Pit    Movable    Rail    Lifting    and    Clamping    Device 

walls  are  of  heavy,  reinforced  concrete  2  ft.  6  in.  thick  and 
are  covered  by  planking,  thus  providing  ample  foundation 
for  heavy  jacking.  The  remainder  of  the  enginehouse  floor 
is  covered  with  five  inches  of  concrete. 

Back  of  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  stalls,  inclusive,  count- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  house  nearest  the  back  shop,  the  rear 
wall  is  offset  12  ft.  3  in.  Three  of  the  five  stalls  in  the 
extension  are  served  by  drop  pits.     The  pit  for  drivers  is 
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i|.)cated  in  the  eighth  stall  at  a  distance  of  70  ft.  10  in.  from 
lie  inside  wall  of  the  house.  This  pit  extends  towards  the 
-cventh  stall  far  enough  to  permit  the  location  of  the  wheel 
track  between  the  two  stalls.  The  truck  drop  pit  is  located 
ill  stalls  nine  and  ten,  with  the  wheel  track  between  them,  at 
a  distance  of  79  ft.  from  the  inside  wall  of  the  house. 

The  track  arrangement  at  the  drop  pit  section  of  the  house 
js  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs.  In  the  offset  extension 
is  placed  a  transverse  track  connected  by  two  air-hoist  oper- 
ated turntables,  with  the  wheel  tracks  from  the  drop  pits. 
1  his  track  passes  outside  the  roundhouse,  through  doors  in 
ihe  end  of  the  offset  extension,  to  another  turntable  and  a 
track  leading  directly  into  the  repair  shop  near  the  wheel 
lathe. 

The  roundhouse  is  provided  with  steam,  compressed  air, 
and  cold  water  lines,  the  hot  water  washout  and  filling  sys- 
tem lines  and  a  fuel  oil  line  for  use  in  firing  up.  The  steam 
blower  line  is  carried  around  the  house  at  the  outside  post 
circle  with  flexible  pipe  service  connections  carried  down  at 


center  of  which  is  46  ft.  from  the  inside  wall  of  the  building 
and  under  the  crane.  These  four  pits  are  used  for  locomo- 
tive repairs,  the  wheeling  and  unwheeling  being  down  on  the 
drop  pit.  The  outside  working  pit  at  the  end  of  the  wing 
is  used  for  light  and  emergency  repairs  to  locomotives  when 
it  is  not  necessary  to  drop  any  wheels.  Owing  to  the  location 
of  the  driving  wheel  lathe  in  the  erecting  shop,  where  crane 
service  is  available,  the  first  pit  does  not  extend  the  full  width 
of  the  shop.  At  present  the  floor  space  occupied  by  this  pit 
is  used  for  -carpenter  shop  and  tank  work. 

Space  is  available  for  a  future  extension  of  the  erecting 
shop  at  the  end  of  the  w^ing,  as  well  as  for  the  installation  of 
a  screwjack  locomotive  hoist. 

The  drop  pits,  both  in  the  erecting  shop  and  roundhouse, 
are  designed  for  operation  without  the  necessity  of  men 
entering  the  pits  either  for  jacking,  traversing  or  removing 
the  rails.  The  jack  is  traversed  along  the  pit  by  means  of 
an  air  cylinder  located  alongside  the  jack  track.  The  remov- 
able rail  sections  in  the  engine  pit  tracks  are  carried  on  simple 


Interior  of  the    Roundhouse,   Showing   the    Extension   at    Drop   Pits    and    the    Wheel    Track    Arrangement 


each  post. .  All  other  pipe  lines  are  placed  at  the  second  post 
circle  from  the  inside  wall,  the  service  connections  being 
carried  down  at  alternate  posts,  each  set  thus  serving  two 
stalls.  The  hot  water,,  filling,  washout  and  blowoff  lines  are 
carried  outside  or  back  of  the  posts,  with  the  cold  water, 
compressed  air  and  fuel  oil  lines  opposite.  Each  service  out- 
let on  the  fuel  oil  line  is  fitted  with  a  permanent  hose  and 
burner  connection. 

Erecting  and  Machine  Shops 

The  repair  shops,  storehouse  and  power  plant  are  housed 
in  a  single  structure.  This  building  is  L-shaped,  486  ft. 
long  and  60  ft.  wide,  with  a  140-ft.  wing,  102  ft.  deep  at 
one  end.  The  erecting  shop,  which  occupies  the  wing,  is 
divided  into  two  longitudinal  bays  46  ft.  and  53  ft.  wide, 
with  the  wider  bay  adjoining  the  machine  shop.  A  30-ton 
Northern  crane,  with  a  10-ton  auxiliary  hoist,  travels  through- 
out the  length  of  this  bay.  There  are  six  transverse  pits  in 
the  erecting  shop,  spaced  22  ft.  between  centers.  The  four 
m'ddle  working  pits  are  served  by  a  continuous  drop  pit,  the 


elevating  trucks,  on  which  they  are  readily  moved  along  the 
drop  pit. 

The  movable  rails  are  of  80-lb.  section  and  are  mounted 
on  12-in.  40-lb.  I-beams.  At  each  end  two  five-inch  flanged 
wheels  are  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  I-l)eams,  with 
swinging  arms  and  a  toggle  link  mechanism  which  permits 
the  wheels  to  be  lowered  sufficiently  to  raise  the  I-beam  free 
from  its  supports.  The  wheels  rest  on  rails  laid  along  the 
sides  of  the  jack  pit. 

In  dropping  a  pair  of  wheels,  after  diey  have  Ijeen  raised 
clear  of  the  movable  rails,  the  five-inch  wheels  are  lowered 
by  means  of  a  lever  which  may  be  reached  without  entering 
the  pit  and  the  rail  is  rolled  ahead  of  the  jack  to  l)e  placed 
in  line  with  the  wheel  track  after  the  wheels  have  l>een  raised. 
Similarly,  the  other  movable  rail  is  moved  up  behind  the 
jack,  lowered  in  place,  the  wheels  dropped  on  the  rails  and 
rolled  off  the  pit.  The  operation  of  the  jack  and  the  jack 
traversing  cylinder  are  controlled  by  valves  located  at  the 
columns  between  the  engine  pits. 

The  machine  shop  occupies  86  ft.  of  the  longitudinal  por- 
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plant,  intludiim  tht-  tt-rniinal  and  sli()i>.  iniploys  aliout  .v'O 
nun.  tlio.-L-  in  tlu-  ti-rniinal  workinL:  in  tlirt\'  >liift~  and  tlu)>r 
in  thi-  l)a(k  >li()|>  in  one  >Iiift  of  i-iu'lu  h()iir>  raili.  I'lu-  ter- 
minal lurn-  aliout  "0  to  SO  cnyino  a  day  and  koip-  .S  to  12 
yard  cntiiiu-*  in  MTvin-.  tlu'  nuniln-r  varyinLr  with  the  difier- 
ent  >iiift-. 

Ilu-  -hop  output  i>  c.NiKited  to  rani^e,  and  ha-  lieeii  run- 
ninir.  ironi  tour  to  >ix  heavy  repairs  and  two  liu'lu  repairs 
per  month.  .\t  tile  out-et  the  -hop  wa-  handicapped  l>\-  a 
laek  of  it-  full  <|Uota  oi'  mailiini-  tool-.  .\^  the  new  tool- 
have  lieen  reieiyed  and  placed  in  operation,  the  output  ha.s 
improved.       ;'.;:''■•■ 

.:"■'  The  Terminal   Layout 

M  jire-ent  only  the  we-ll»ound  reteivin*:  and  classitieation 
yard.;*  have  Ikvh  eompleti-d.  with  moditu  ation-  neei--ar\    for 


over  the  cinder  ])it,  where  cinders  are  dumped,  wet  down  aixt  -• 
-hoveled  li\    hand  into  car-  -tandinn  on  the  depres-ed  cind  r 
trai  k.      When    com{)lete<l.   the   movement   of   eiiuine-    in    ai  [ 
out  of  the  yard  and  through  the  terminal  will  follow  the  on  -,  ' 
wax    plan.      For  outhound  We.-tern  divi.-ion  engine-  thi-  iv.  . 
volvi-  the  u.-e  of  a   loop  traik   whiih   pa-.-es  under  the  ea  t 
and  we.-tltound  hump-  throuuh  -uhways  and  e.xtend-  alon 
-iile  the  entire  liniith  of  the  westbound  das-itication  yard    "~ 
the  we>tI)Ound  departure  yard.  ■'•■•;'■•■;...■"■■.. 

..-.;,''•      .•■'■■':■       The  Roundhouse  ■'         ;     ..     .:        .  . 

Thi-  .>(l--tall   roundhouse  i-  served   li\    a   l(l(t-:'t    turntah; 
driven  hy  a  22-hp.  heavy-duty  elei  trie  tractor.     It  ha-  a  de[>i  : 
of  ]()*>  ft.  ''  in.,  with  the  in.-ide  circle  '^^  ft.  in  the  dear  froi  . 
the  ediie  of  the  turntalde  ])it.     The  stalls  are  15   ft.  wide  :••■ 
the  doors  and    25    ft.    7    in.    wide  at   the  outside   wall.      Th 


'Counti^  Drain. 


Layout   Showing   the    Arrangement  of   In   and    Outbound   Tracks 
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handling  I'oth  ea.-i  and  we.-tliound  tralYic.  I'.ventually.  how-  eniiiiie  pit-  are  ''4  ft.  loni:  l>y  S  ft.  S  in.  wide,  witJi  the  side- 
ever,  the  (t)mplete  projti  t  will  include  l.oth  la-i  and  wi-t-  reio-ed  for  the  j)rotection  of  the  roundhou.-e  heatint;  sy.stem, 
l)(;und  receivint:  and  cla.>-ith  ation  yard-,  which  will  mt;<lify  which  lon-i.-t-  of  four  two-in.h  -team  jtipes  fastened  by 
the  movement  of  inline-  through  the  terminal  >om.\vlKit  from  bracket-  to  tin-  wall-  on  eai  h  -iile  of  the  jtits.  I'he  pits  have 
the  niethod  tvow  impltned.  Ww  eni^ine  terminal  layout  -on-  a  (Ki)th  of  .i  ft.  o  in.  at  the  rear  ends  and  drain  on  a  fall 
....'■  •,  •..•.■•^Ov  ■'■;.:•:•  ■■...     ■     •   ■.  of  oin>  inch  in  ten   feet  tow.irtl  a  tunnel  exteiidini:  lompletelv 

.imund  the  cirile  of  the  liou.-e  at  their  do<ir  end-.       The  pit 
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'  V-^ee/i  and  Liffina  f^echanism 


ChriprrKfOeyice  forMo^abk 
■•  "■.    -  Raif.       ■; 


i  ■  "■      ■  Wrof  /(no  damp  S^f  R. 
Details    of    Drop    Pit    Movable    Rail    Lifting    and    Clamping    Device 

wall-  are  of  heavy,  reinfoned  loncrete  2   ft.  (•  in.  thick  and 

.       \       Arrangement    of    Movable    Rails    Over    the    Drop    Pit           '    ..  -^y^v    covered    hy    plallkini:.    tllUS    providinn    ample    foundation 

VyV'-/       .1  ".:.— •«.:":.    ;?-.   •'■■,•  ";:  •■.•.■/;•.;.>     ':=■<.  \i '  X.,,  ■,    '•■■'.'■  for  luavN    jackinii.      The  remainder  of  the  eniiinehouse  floor 

>ist-  of  <i\  tracks,  two  inbound,  one  outbound,  one  depressed  i-  lovered  with  live  inches  of  concrete. 

( inder   pit    track,   a   coal-receiving   track   an<l    an    unloading  Hack  of  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  stalls,  inclusive,  count- 

tnu  k   which  pa.s.ses  over  the  receiving  ho])|ier  of  the  loalini;  iiiii  from  the  end  of  the  house  nearest  the  back  shop,  the  rear 

-tation.      'I'he  two   inbound   tracks  and   the  cinrler  pit  track  wall   is   oftset   12    ft.   .>    in.      Three  of  the  live   stalls   in  the 

pa--  untier  the  coalintr  station,  the  inbound  track-  passiniz  extension  are  .served  by  drop  \)\\>.      Tlie  pit  for  driver.*  is 


•  ■:.•..••.  -■    V 
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>i.atod  in  the  ci.uhtli  strill  at  a  distance  of  70  ft.  10  in.  from 

ii.-  inside  wall  of  the  hou-e.      This  pit  extend.-  touaTtl-  the 

-  wiith  >iall   far  iiiuugh  lo  jfennit  tlie  luealiun  cji"  the  wheel 

.uk  hetwecn  the  two  stall >.     The  truck  drop  pit  is  located 

in  -tall-  nine  and  ten.  with  the  wheel  track  between  them,  at 

•'l  (li.-tance  of  7*>  ft.  from  tlu-  in-ide  wall  of  tlie  hou.-e. 

The  traik  arraniii-nient  at  the  tlrop  pit  section  of  the  house 

-  -hown  in  one  of  the  photouraph>.     In  the  off-et  extension 

-  placed  a  tran-ver.-e  track  connected  l)\  two  air-hoist  oper- 
itvd  turntalile.-,  with  the  wheel  traik-  from  the  drop  ])its. 
I'lii-  traik  pa-.-e-  out-ide  the  r(jundhou>e,  throuiih  doors  in 
lie  end  of  the  otT-et  exten-ion.  to  another  turntalile  and  a 
rack  leatlini:  directl}'  into  the  repair  -hop  near  llie  wheel 
ithe.  :   ' 

The  roundhouse  is  provitled   with   steam,  compressed  air, 

nd  cold  water  line.-,  the  hot  water  washout  and  hllinu  svs- 

•em  lines  and  a  fuel  oil  line  for  use  in  firing  up.     The  steam 

.lower  line  i-  carried  around  the  house  at  the  outside  [)Ost 

ircle  with  tlexihle  pipe  service  connections  carried  down  at 


center  of  which  i.s4(>  ft.  from  the  iri^lde  wall  of  the  jtuilding 
and  under  the  crane.  The.-e  four  pits  are  used  for  locomo- 
tive repair-,  the  wheeling  and  unwJieeling  i»eing  down  on  the 
drop  pit.  The  outside  working  pit  ut  the  end  of  the  wing 
i>u.sed  for  light  and  emergency  repairs  to  locom:-aives  wlien^ 
it  is  not  necessary  to^lrop  any  wheels.  Owing  to  the  lotation 
of  the  driving  wheel  latiie  in  the  erecting  shop,  where  crane 
service  is  available,  the  lir,-t  pit  does  not  extend  the  full  width 
of  the  .-hop.  At  present  the  floor  space  occjupiecl  by  this  pit 
is  used  for  carpenter  shop  and  tank  work. 

Sjiace  is  available  for  a  future  extension  of  the  er<:vting 
shop  at  the  end  of  the  wing,  a-  well  as  fcr  the  installation  of 
a  screwjack  hKomotive  hoi>r.    .    =■■  :{iP:r^-  ^T-'^:'i-  \',':'.  ■';  'j'x.'::':'' 

The  drop  f)its,  both  in  the  erecting  shoj)  and  roundhouse, 
are  designed  for  operation  without  the  necessity  of  niv-n 
entering  the  pits  either  for  jacking,  traversing  or  removing 
the  rails.  The  jack  is  traversed  along  the  pit  by  means  oi 
an  air  cylinder  locatetl  alongside  the  jack  track.  The  remov- 
able rail  sections  in  the  engine  jMl  tracks  ate  carri<^.gii  simple 


Intericr   of    the    Roundhouse.    Showing    the    Extension    at    Drop    Pits     and     the    Wheel     Track     Arrangement 


each  po>i.  All  other  [iijie  lines  are  placed  at  the  second  post 
circle  fnjm  the  inside  wall,  the  .service  connections  being 
carried  down  at  alternate  po-ts.  each  set  thus  serving  two 
-tails.  The  ho^t  water,  tilling. washout  and  blowoff  lines  are 
arried  out-ide  or  back  of  the  i)Osts,  with  the  cold  water, 
()ni|)re--e<l  air  and  fuel  oil  lines  opposite.  Kach  .-ervice  out- 
let on  ilie  fuel  oil  line  is  httetl  with  apcmianent  hftse  and 
iiurner  connection.      .--    .        .    ■  ^     .-.      ."■ .-:  '.^  ■^:.--^^ r'^:'-^'/  y\ 

'     -  '  .     V        ^        Erecting  and  Machine  Shops  >   :     .     :.; 

•  'i'he  repair  -hop-.  -t(treliou-e  and  jiower  plant  are  housed 
in  a  single  -tru.turi-.  This  building  is  L-sha]ied  4.Sb  ft. 
long  and  Ml  ft.  wide,  with  :i  14(i-ft.  wing.  102  ft.  deep  at 
one  end.  The  erecting  shop,  which  occu])ies  the  wing,  is 
divided  inlet  two  longitudinal  bays  46  ft.  and  .^.^  ft.  wide, 
with  the  wider  ba\  adjoinini:  the  tnachine  sho]>.  A  .>0-ton 
Xorthern  crane,  with  a  lO-ton  auxiliary  hoist,  travels  throutih- 
out  the  length  of  this  l)av.  i'lu-re  are  six  transverse  pits  in 
the  erecting  .-ho]».  spaced  22  ft.  between  centers.  The  four 
nrddle  working'  pit-  ar  ■  -.rvid  by  a  continuous  drop  pit.  the 


elevatiiig  trucks^  on;  which  iliey  are  r!^dilv_mo\ved  along  :tl>^ 

dr()p  ]»it.  :;^■^^:^"V^;- ■.,■:'..'      ,  ■■''^■'' :  '  f-''.'-'  '-^  ^Y--'  ^  ''  .. 

.The  movable  ^ail^  are*  of  80-lb.  seetioir  and  are  mounted 

On  12-in.  40-lb.  1-beanis.     At  each  end  two  five-iiich  tlangal 

wheels  are  attachtnl  to  opix)site  sides  of  the   I-l>eanis.  with 

-winging  arms  and  a  toggle  link  meehani>m  whieh   j»ermits 

the  wheels  to  lie  lowered, sufficiently  t«  raiijse ^tl^i^  I-lk'am  frve 

.fnrm  its  supports.     Tlie  wlKelstv:it  on  rails  laid  ahwig  the 

sides  of  the  jack  jiit.  .  ^  I"  ;  :  - 

lti(lro]>|>ing  a  pair  of  whirls,  after  dM-  l>avo;lHvn  raised 
I  lear  of  the  movaide  rails,  the  fivC-inoh  >vlicels  are  lihvered 
b\  nreans  of  a  lever  which  may  In?  reached  without  x-ntering 
the  pit  an<l  the  rail  i-  rolled  aliea<l  of  the  jack  to  be  j)laced  ; 
in  line  with  the  wheel  traik  a.fter  the  wheei-  have"l»een  raised. 
Similarly,  the  other  movable  rail  is  moved  up  U'hind  ^he^ 
jaik.  lowered  in  place,  the  wheels  drojipeil  on  the  rails  and 
rolled  off  the  ]>it.  The  ojieration  of  tlie  jack  and  the  jack 
iraver-inir  cylinder  are  controlled- l>y valves  locate<l  at  the 
(olunnis  between  the  engine  pitS;:  :  i  "'.: 

The  machine  shop  occu|>ies  86  ft,  of  the  longitudinal  ]'or- 
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tion  of  the  building  adjoining  the  erecting  shop.  In  addition 
to  the  old  machine  tools  transferred  from  Michigan  City,  a 
number  of  new  machines  are  being  installed  as  fast  as  deliv- 
eries can  be  secured.  These  include  a  90-in.  wheel  lathe,  a 
vertical  turret  lathe,  a  28-in.  high-duty  shaper  and  an  18-in. 
engine  lathe.  The  majority  of  the  older  machines  are  group 
driven  from  a  line  shaft  by  a  30-hp.  motor.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  machine  tools,  which  have  already  been  placed 
in  operation,  is  shown  in  the  plan  drawing  of  the  shop. 

Smith  and  Flue  Shops 

Adjoining  the  machine  shop  is  the  blacksmith  shop,  the 
two  being  separated  by  an  8-in.  brick  wall.  The  blacksmith 
shop  occupies  34  ft.  6  in.  of  the  building  for  its  full  width. 
It  contains  three  hand  forges,  an  open  fire  for  large  bar  stock 
or  other  similar  material,  one  800-lb.  steam  hammer  and  a 
motor-driven  combination  punch  and  shear.  The  hammer, 
one  of  the  hand  forges  and  the  open  fire  are  under  the  swing 
of  a  16-ft.  jib  crane  and  a  smaller  jib  crane  swings  over 
the  punch  and  shear. 

The  flue  shop,  which  adjoins  the  blacksmith  shop,  is  70  ft. 
long  and  is  closed  at  either  end  by  8-in.  brick  walls.  Near 
the  farther  end  of  this  shop  a  dry  flue  rattler  is  housed  in  a 
small  structure  built  out  from  the  side  of  the  building  adjoin- 
ing the  erecting  shop  wing.  Counting  from  the  machine  shop 
end,  the  track  over  the  third  working  pit  in  the  erecting  shop 
passes  through  the  wing  and  is  continued  to  the  flue  rattler. 
Provision  is  thus  made  for  the  movement  of  tubes  from  the 
erecting  shop  to  the  rattler,  and  thence  they  are  moved  directly 
into  the  flue  shop  on  a  transverse  track  connectq4  with  the 
longitudinal  track  by  a  turntable.  ^ , 

From  the  floor  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the  path  of  the 
tubes  through  the  shop  is  in  the  form  of  a  loop  starting  from 
and  ending  at  the  transverse  track,  where  the  tubes  are  loaded 
on  trucks  for  the  return  movement  to  the  erecting  shop. 

The  equipment  of  this  shop  consists  of  a  welder  and  swager 
for  superheater  flues,  a  Ryerson  combined  hot  saw  and  air- 
operated  swaging  and  safe-ending  machine  for  2-in.  tubes, 
a  hot  saw  and  expander  for  the  front  tube  sheet  ends  of 
2-in.  tubes  and  a  hydraulic  tester.  The  swaging  and  weld- 
ing machines  are  served  by  Economy  combustion  chamber 
furnaces  burning  fuel  oil. 

The  Power  Plant 

The  remainder  of  the  building  is  occupied  respectively  by 
a  54-ft.  store  room,  lavatory,  locker  and  toilet  rooms  35  ft. 
long,  and  the  power  plant.  The  latter  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  of  which  occupies  33  ft.  of  the  building  and 
contains  two  air-compressors,  one  a  new  belt-connected,  motor- 
driven  compressor  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  of  511  cu.  ft.  capacity,  the  other  a  direct-connected, 
motor-driven  compressor  of  300  cu.  ft.  capacity,  which  was 
moved  from  the  Michigan  City  shop. 

The  boiler  room  is  71  ft.  7  in.  long,  and  at  the  present 
time  contains  three  150-hp.  Wickes  boilers,  with  room  for 
the  addition  of  two  more  units  of  the  same  size.  An  enclosed 
coal  bunker  of  110  tons'  capacity  is  built  in  along  one  side 
of  the  boiler  room.  Along  this  side  of  the  building  is  located 
a  track  which  serves  both  the  store  room  and  the  toal  bunker. 

All  power  for  machine-tool  drives,  welding  and  lighting  is 
three-phase,  alternating  current,  furnished  by  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Power  Company  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  at  4,000 
volts,  with  transformers  installed  at  the  shops.  The  power 
and  welding  circuits  are  stepped  down  to  440  volts,  while  the 
lighting  circuits  are  taken  from  a  three- wire,  220-volt  trans- 
former, with  the  circuits  arranged  for  110-volt  lamps. 

Lighting 

Both  the  shops  and  the  roundhouse  are  lighted  by  200-watt 
lamps  in  Maxilight  reflectors.  In  the  shops  the  lamps  are 
suspended  from  the  under  side  of  the  roof  trusses.     In  the 
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roundhouse  the  wiring  conduits  and  fixtures  are  carried  on 
messenger  cables  suspended  along  each  radial  row  of  posts 
about  14  ft.  above  the  floor.  Each  row  carries  two  lights, 
alternating  respectively  between  the  middle  of  the  first  and 
third  bays  and  the  middle  of  the  second  and  fourth  bays. 
Drop  cords  for  use  with  extension  cord  lamps  are  located  near 
the  second  and  third  posts  in  each  row. 

The  roundhouse  eventually  will  be  wired  with  a  440-volt 
circuit  to  permit  the  use  of  electric  welding  apparatus. 

The  Transfer  from  Michigan  City 

The  placing  in  operation  of  the  new  terminal  involved 
problems  not  usually  encountered  when  moving  into  new 
shops.  Practically  a  complete  transfer  of  shop  tools  and 
equipment,  material  and  working  forces  from  Michigan  City 
to  Niles,  a  distance  of  37  miles,  was  required.  The  distance 
made  it  necessary  to  arrange  the  transfer  so  that  practically 
full  running  repair  work  could  be  continued  at  Michigan 
City  to  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  time  that  all  work  was  to 
be  handled  at  Niles. 

About  a  week  before  the 
proposed  change  all  of  the 
heavy  machine  tools,  includ- 
ing the  old  wheel  lathe,  were 
moved  to  Niles,  leaving  only 
such  of  the  smaller  tools  as 
were  absolutely  essential  to 
maintaining  running  repairs 
at  Michigafi  City.  On  De- 
cember 8  and  9  a  gang  of  ma- 
chinists was 'sent  to  Niles  to 
connect  up  and  place  the  tools 
in  operation. 

From  nooh  of  December  9 
all  westbound  Middle  divi- 
sion trains  were  stopped  at 
N^iles  and  eastbound  Western 
division  trains  were  run 
through  Michigan  City  to 
Niles.  Enough  mechanics 
were  sent  to  Niles  on  the 
morning  of  the  ninth  to  take 
care  of  the  gradually  increas- 
ing business  from  noon  of 
December  9  to  the  morning  of 
December  10. 

On  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 9  six  cars  of  supplies  and 

one  car  fitted  up  as  a  tempo-  f.  j. 

rary    tool     room    were    de- 
spatched from  Michigan  City, 

arriving  at  Niles  in  time  for  the  6  o'clock  morning  business. 
By  December  11  the  new  terminal  was  practically  in  full 
operation  and  only  such  power  remained  at  Michigan  City  as 
had  not  yet  been  despatched  following  its  arrival  prior  to 
noon  of  December  9.  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  supplies  and 
tools  were  removed  from  the  cars  to  their  permanent  quarters 
in  the  shop  building.  Most  of  the  men  still  reside  at  Michi- 
gan City,  and  sp)ecial  shop  trains  are  operated  between  Niles 
and  Michigan  City  for  their  benefit. 

The  change  was  made  with  a  minimum  of  light-engine 
mileage  and  no  serious  delays  to  traffic  resulted,  although 
some  time  was  required  to  get  the  terminal  as  a  whole  to 
working  smoothly.  As  has  been  stated,  only  the  westbound 
receiving  and  classification  yards  have  at  present  been  com- 
pleted with  modifications  necessary  for  handling  both  east 
and  westbound  traffic.  The  principal  handicap  in  this  re- 
spect was  the  fact  that  the  eastbound  yards  were  required  to 
handle  both  east  and  westbound  traffic,  rather  than  any  con- 
dition in  the  engine  terminal  itself. 


FREDERICK  J.  HARRISON 

Frederick  J.  Harrison,  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  since  1910,  died  at 
Du  Bois,  Pa.,  on  April  16,  following  an  illness  of  several 
months  resulting  from  pneumonia.  As  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  Mr. 
Harrison  had  full  supervision  over  the  executive  and  tech- 
nical duties  of  the  motive  power  department,  which  although 
not  as  large  as  that  on  many  railroads  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  model  with  respect  to  management  and  perfection 
of  mechanical  detail. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  bom  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  February 
22,  1864,  the  son  of  Joseph  Harrison,  who  was  one  of  the 
old  engineers  on  the  New  York  Central.  He  attended  school 
until  he  was  14  years  of  age  and  then  started  to  learn  the 
machinist  trade,  which  vocation  he  followed  for  11  years, 
being  connected  during  this  time  with  the  Gleason  Machine 

^^'orks  and  the  Graves  Eleva- 
tor Works.  He  then  became 
a  fireman  on  the  New  York 
Central,  remaining  in  that 
service  for  about  three  years, 
sending  in  his  resignation  just 
one  day  before  he  was  to  be 
promoted  to  engineer.  He  re- 
sumed work  as  a  machinist  in 
October,  1888,  in  the  shops 
of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  at  Rochester.  In 
1890  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  shops  as  machine  fore- 
man and  in  1894  was  made 
general  foreman  in  charge  of 
the  locomotive  and  car  works 
at  that  point,  which  position 
he  held  for  six  years. 

In  1901  Mr.  Harrison  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  general 
foreman  at  the  Du  Bois  Iron 
Works,  but  shortly  after  mov- 
ing to  Du  Bois  he  re-entered 
the  service  of  the  B.  R.  &  P. 
as  general  foreman  of  the 
shops  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Du  Bois.  He 
supervised  the  installation  of 
machinery,  thus  starting  the 
new  work  at  this  pwint.  Mr. 
Harrison  Harrison  was  promoted  to  the 

position  of  master  mechanic 

in    1904,    having   charge   of 

the  locomotive  and  car  works  not  alone  at  Du  Bois,  but  all 

points  between  East  Salamanca  and  Pittsburgh.    In  1910  he 

became  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  practically  and  thoroughly  educated 
in  his  line  of  work.  His  judgment  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  officials  of  the  railroad  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  his  opinion  and  advice  were  sought  at  all  times.  Mr.  / 
Harrison  had  the  opportunity  to  become  more  prominently  v> 
identified  with  the  activities  of  the  community  in  which  he 
was  located  than  many  railroad  officials  who  are  situated 
in  larger  centers,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  contributed  much 
toward  establishing  a  friendly  understanding  between  the 
public  and  the  railroad  that  he  represented.  He  was  a  prc«n- 
inent  Rotarian  and  was  affiliated  with  other  local  and 
Masonic  organizations.  Although  Mr.  Harrison  held  a  posi- 
tion that  frequently  brought  him  in  opposition  to  employees 
of  the  railroad,  he  always  retained  their  confidence  and  a 
reputation  for  fair  and  square  dealing  that  is  recognized 
today  as  so  important  a  factor  on  all  railroads. 


Outfut  of  Automatic  Machines  on  the  Inspection  Bench 


Automatic  Machines  an  Aid  to  Economy 

Work  for  Which   Various   Types  Are  Adapted;  Mini- 
mum Quantity   Economically  Produced  on  Automatics 

BY  GEORGE  W.  ARMSTRONG 


AUTOMATIC  machine  tool  instullat'cns  offer  a  possi- 
l>ility  for  reducing  maintenance  of  equipment  expiense 
which  has  l>een  largely  overlooked.  The  urge  has  not 
been  as  imperative  in  the  past  as  at  present;  due  to  the 
higher  labor  rates  and  individual  decreased  productive  effi- 
ciency. Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  normally 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  results  often  in  a 
tendency  to  .«!tick  to  the  old  way,  the  means  that  are  familiar, 
rather  than  to  investigate  and  develop  the  latent  possibilities 
of  the  unknown  and  untried.  This  may  account  in  part  at 
least  for  the  meagre  adaptation  of  automatic  machine  tools. 
Lack  of  initiative  should  not  become  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  realization  of  the  sure  economies,  which  can 


A    Multiple  Spindle   Automatic 

be  effected  through  the  acquisition  of  such  valuable  shop 
adjuncts.  Their  possibilities  are  not  untried  and  unknown. 
Automatic  screw  machines  have  been  in  successful  operation 
in  railroad  shops  since  1000  and  automatic  chucking  and 
turning  lathes  since  1905.  Automatic  screw  machines  are 
now  being  operated  on  eight  or  ten  roads  with  i)rofit,  while 
automatic  chucking  and  turning  lathes  are  similarly  success- 
fully oj^erated  on  three  roads. 

The  degree  cf  usefulness  of  automatics  is  further  well 
illustrated  by  the  scope  of  two  large  railroad  installations. 
One  road  has  12  single  spindle  automatic  screw  machines, 
4  multiple  spindle  screw  machines,   16  automatic  chucking 


and  turning  lathes  and  3  automatic  chucking  lathes.  The 
other  has  34  single  spindle  automatic  screw  machines,  14 
multiple  spindle  screw  machines,  15  automatic  chucking 
and  turning  lathes  and  4  automatic  chucking  lathes.  And 
this  latter  road  is  figuring  on  additional  machines. 

The  Field  for  Automatics 

Automatic  machines  are  desirable  in  that  more  than  ono 
machine  can  be  cared  for  by  one  operator  because  of  the 
automatically  controlled  tool  movements,  spindle  speed  and 
feed  changes.  They  are  further,  especially  advantageous, 
due  to  the  feature  of  mechanical  output  pacing.  Manual 
labor  in  machine  tool  operation  is  largely  transferred  by 
automatic  machines  from  the  man  to  the  machine.  Pro- 
ductive capacity  is  controlled  by  fixed  work  cycles  and  the 
output  expected  is  therefore  definitely  fixed,  except  for  the 
contingencies  of  tool  grinding,  resetting  tools  and  minor 
delays.  This  desired  output  is  being  used  by  at  least  two 
roads  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  the  best  of  co-operation 
secured  in  realizing  and  often  bettering  this  mark.  Mechani- 
cal control  of  production  as  given  by  automatic  machine 
operation  has  been  a  satisfactory  means  of  securing  uniform 
output  and  leveling  the  peak. 

Automatic  machine  tool  operation  does  not  lend  itself  to 
jircmiscuous  shop  installation;  to  secure  full  l>enefits  cen- 
tralized installations  should  be  made.  Attaining  full  pro- 
ductive capacity  requires  that  they  l)e  grouped  at  one  point, 
where  tooling  equipment  can  be  made  and  maintained,  and 
where  an  organization  can  be  built  up  to  care  for  them. 
The  automatic  machine  as  now  developed  with  standard 
tooling  equipments  is  not  a  difficult  machine  to  operate: 
standard  cams  have  Ijccn  developed  too.  which  will  take  can- 
of  all  u>ual  ranges  of  work  and  these  are  ven-  easilv  re- 
moved  and  reapplied.*  Grouping  of  machines  at  one  point, 
results  in  reduction  of  the  idle  investment  in  these  auxiliar} 
|)arts.  as  well  as  securing  an  exjvjrienced  trained  force  ti 
successfully  devise  the  best  uses  of  standard  tools,  and  de- 
velop any  special  tools  which  may  at  times  be  required. 

The  natural  result  of  centralized  installation  of  automati( 
machines  is  the  centralized  production  of  parts  and  stand 
ardization  as  far  as  possible  of  suital)le  parts  for  such  pro 
duction.      This,  however,  should   not  be  a  deterrent  but  a 
decidedly  beneficial  by-product.     Centralized  production  of 

•For  a  discussion  of  the  operation  of  automatic  machines,  see  article 
"Automatics  in  Railroad  Shops."  published  in  the  Railway  Mecha-.icai 
Engineer  issue   for  .Tune,   1919.   pace   303. 
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la'-gely  used  repair  parts  exerts  a  greater  improvement  in 
rcandhouse  maintenance  than  in  shop  operation  and  indi- 
vidual part  cost  economy.  The  effect  in  roundhouse  opera- 
tion is  largely  an  intangible  one  from  a  dollars  and  cents 
standpoint,  but  an  important  one.  Having  in  stock  a  finished 
or  semi-finished  part  may  often  mean  the  difference  of 
hours  in  returning  an  engine  to  service,  and  may  in  many 
in-tances  prevent  the  loss  of  an  engine  on  its  regular  run. 

Types  of  Automatic  Machines 

Many  types  of  automatic  machines  are  available,  but  the 
particular  type  best  suited  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
work.  The  following  is  a  list  of  representative  automatic 
machmes  of  the  more  common  types. 

f  Fay  automatic. 

Automatic     Lathes Reed-Prentice   automatic. 

I  Le-Blond    Multi-cut. 

.-\utomatic     Chucking    and     Turning  f  Potter   &  Johnston. 

\r  ■  ■    ■ 


Lathes     (  Guisholt. 

Automatic     Chucking     Machines.  . 


f  Xew    Britain. 

)  Bullard   Mult-av-matics. 


f  Gridley. 
Automatic    Screw    Machines,    Single  I  Brown  &   Sharpc. 

Spindle     1  Hartford. 

L  Cleveland.   -- 


Automatic   Screw   Machines   Multiple 
Spindle     


Gridley. 
National  Acme. 
Radical. 
Xew    Britain. 
Cincinnati. 
Cone. 


r  Cincinnati. 

Automatic    Milling    Machines ■{  Potter  &  Johnston. 

I.  Pratt    &    Whitney. 

Best  Types  for  Handling  Various  Kinds  of  Work 

Automatic  Lathes. — The  automatic  lathe  is  adapted  for 
-Straight  multi-diametered  work  with  limited  facing  require- 
ments.    Front,  back  and  intermediate  crank  pins  are  within 


Locomotive  Parts  Produced  on   Automatic  Screw  Machines 

it-  scope,  but  require  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  machine  for 
til  reading,  preferably  a  thread  milling  machine.  Cross- 
hi  ad  and  knuckle  pins  could  be  similarly  finished,  and  also 
niotion  work  pins  where  the  quantities  required  are  too 
■*i'iall  to  justify  the  u.^^e  of  automatic  screw  machines,  or 
^vhere  a  large  head  makes  turning  from  a  forging  more 
ec')nomical  than  from  bar  stock.  Flanges,  crank  pin  collars, 
aiid  similar  work  requiring  only  turning  and  facing  can  be 
admirably  handled  on  this  type  of  machine  by  using  man- 
drels. 

Automatic  Chucking  Machine. — The  automatic  chucking 
in  ichine  is  best  adapted  to  boring,  reaming  and  facing  opera- 


tions on  small  castings  or  forgings  which  can  readily  be 
held  in  chuck  jaws.  Its  high  productive  capacity  makes  it 
suitable  only  for  large  quantity  runs.  This  tApe  of  machine 
has  five  or  more  chucks  with  four  or  more  tool  working  sta- 
tions. The  chucks  are  indexed  so  as  to  present  the  work 
to  the  respective  tool  stations  in  sequence.  Work  is  there- 
fore finished  in  the  time  required  to  perform  the  longest 
single  operation,  plus  the  time  required  to  index  the  head. 
Removing  and  chucking  pieces  is  done  at  the  same  time  that 
machining  is  being  done. 

Multiple  Spindle  Screw  Machine. — The  multiple  spindle 
automatic  screw  machine  should  be  used  where  large  pro- 
duction runs  are  available  as  staybolt  sleeves,  link  bush- 
ings, set  screws,  etc.  The  use  of  the  multiple  spindle  ma- 
chine, however,  is  not  advisable  for  initial  installations,  gen- 
eral  use  and  large  diametral  capacity,   for  which   purposes 


A    Typical    Tool    Set    Upon    a    Multiple    Spindle    Screw    Machine 

the  single  spindle  automatic  screw  machine  is  ijetter  .suited. 
Where  the  quantities  required  are  large  the  multiple  spindle 
machine  i?  desirable  as  it  combines  four  or  more  machines 
in  one,  and  the  work  is  produced  in  the  time  of  the  longest 
single  operation  plus  the  time  to  index  the  spindle  head. 
Tools  are  operated  on  each  bar  in  succession,  cutting  off 
the  finished  piece  in  the  fourth  position,  ready  to  feed  the 
bar  forward  as  the  head  indexes.  Production  time  can  he 
reduced  by  dividing  the  longest  operation  between  two  spin- 
dles wherever  possible,  for  example,  a  long  turning  or  drilling 
operation.  Threading  can  be  done  on  an  automatic  screw 
machine,  but  it  will  usually  be  found  that  greater  produc- 
tion, due  to  higher  cutting  speed  and  feed,  can  be  secured 
if  threading  is  done  independently,  preferably  on  a  bolt 
threading  machine.  Where  a  set-up  man  is  employed,  a 
substantial  reduction  can  be  effected  by  using  a  machinist 
heljjer  to  thread  parts  and  the  set-up  man  to  adjust  the  dies. 

Automatic  Mi^.ling  Machine. — The  automatic  milling  ma- 
chine has  been  very  little  utilized  in  railroad  shops  except 
for  milling  square  and  hexagon  bosses  on  caps  and  similar 
pieces.  Aside  from  the  Potter  &:  Johnston  machine,  those 
available  are  rather  restricted  in  scope  which  may  partly 
account  for  this  fact.  Then,  too,  the  latest  type  of  plain, 
knee  type  milling  machines  are  equipped  with  trip  dogs  for 
table  movement  wb.ich  make  them  semi-automatic  in  opera- 
tion. However,  there  is  considerable  milling  work  in  large 
quantities  as  rod  keys,  piston  keys,  shoes,  etc.,  which  could 
be  profitably  handled  on  automatic  milling  machines  and 
deserves  consideration. 

Automatic  Chucking  Machine. — The  automatic  chucking 
machine  is  well  adapted  to  finishing  castings  and  forgings. 
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Al"i«)MAriC  iiKuhinr  tcol  in~t;iilat'<,n-  ct'ur  a  jio^si- 
l.ilit)  lor  ri'dm  iii'4  niainti'iiaiuf  of  ct|ui|iiiu'm  cxpcnsf 
\vlii(.li  lia.-  \)cvu  lar>.'i'I\  uvirlnoki'il.  Vhv  uTiic  ha>  nut 
l»een  a.>  imjHTatrW  in  tlu-  |»a->t  a>  at  |)ri>t'nt:  duf  to  the- 
liitjlur  lalior  rati-  and  individual  dcircascd  |)r<)duiti\\'  clYi- 
citTuy.  Human  iiaturr  i-  .-o  lon-tituti-d  that  it  norniall\ 
follow.-  tin-  line  ol  Ka.-t  roistan*  c.  i  lii>  rc.-ult-  oftiii  in  a 
tcndcnt  V  to  >t:t  k  t«)  tlu-  old  way.  tlu-  means  that  arc  familiar, 
ratlur  than  to  invotii^ati-  and  dcwloi)  tlu-  lati-nt  possibilities 
of  tlu'  unknown  and  untried.  Tin-  may  acrount  in  part  at 
Ica.-t  for  the  nK-ayre  adaptaticiii  of  ;iut<;mati(  maili'JU-  tool-. 
J.aik  of  initiative  -hould  not  het  (;me  an  in-urmountahle 
harrier  to  the   realization  of  the  -ure  eeonomie-.   \\hi(h  tan 
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he  efffi  ted  thrcu.udi  lltt'  acfiiii-ition  of  -ui  h  valuahle  -iiop 
adjun.iir>;' Their  |«i-.-ihilities  are  not  untried  and  unknown. 
Aiilomatie  >(.rew  niavliine>  have  Ihih  in  -lun— ful  operation 
ill  railroa«l  -lioj*.-  r-inte  I''n(i  and  autcmatii  ehurkiii'i  and 
turnint;  latlH'-  sitVcc  19(»5,  .Vutomatie  -i  ivw  nKuhiiu-  are 
now  Leine  operated  xin  eit»ht  <)r  ten  road-  with  pnji'it.  wliile 
automatic  clitukinir  and  tuniini:  latlu-  are  -ini:hirl\  -une.--- 
full>    <iptr:ited  (ji)  three  roads. 

'!  he  deL'n-i-  of  u-efulnes-  of  automatic  -  i-  further  well 
illu.-trate«l  hy  the  .s<-o|)e  of  two  larire  railroad  iii-tallations. 
.One.  road  has  12  -inule  sjiindle  automatii  -crew  maehine.s, 
4   multiple   -pindle   -<  rew   UKuhin;-.    Id   automatic   ehuckini: 


and   turninu'   lathes  and  .>   automatic  ehuekiny  lathes.     Tht» 
other  has  .■i4   .single  spindle  automatic   screw   machines.    14: 
multi])le    .-pindle    -crew    machines,    15    automatit     chuckin',' 
and  turnini,'  lathe-  and  4  automatic  chu(  kiim   lathe>.     .Vnd 
ihi-  latter  road  is  fiu'urini;  on  additional  niachines. '•.'•■■•::  V- 

'        •    '    ■'"     The  Field  for  Automatics      "  ■"".'" 

.Automatic  machines  are  di-.-ir.iMe  in  that  metre  than  <im' 
machine  can  he  cared  for  hy  (;ne  o|)erator  heiau.se  of  ttie 
automatically  controlled  tool  movements,  spindle  speed  ami 
feed  chan,L;es.  Ihey  are  further,  e-pec  ially  advantau'eou-, 
due  to  the  feature  of  mechanical  ciutput  pacing.  Manual 
lahor  in  muhine  tool  o|)eration  i-  lar^eh-  transferred  ]>y 
automatic  machine>  from  the  man  to  tlu'  machine.  Pn. 
(kutive  capacity  is  controlled  h\  fixed  work  i  vcles  antl  tin- 
output  exptited  •-  theri-fori'  det"initel\  t'lxed.  except  for  the 
lontinueni  ie-  of  tool  u'rindin!.;.  resetting  t(M)ls  and  minor 
delay-.  I  his  desired  output  is  heini:  used  hv  at  least  two 
roads  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at.  and  the  hest  of  co-operati(;J) 
-ecured  in  rializiiii,'  and  often  hetteriiii;  thi-  mark.  .Mechani- 
(al  c(!ntn;l  of  jtroduction  as  uiven  l)\-  automatic  machine 
operation  ha-  lueii  .t  -atisfactory  mean-  of  siHurinii  unifonn 
output    and    leveiiiiL;   the   peak. 

.Vutoniatit    machine  tool   operation   does  not  lend    itself  t(> 
pn.miKUou-    -hop    iu-tallatic:n ;    tc;   -ec  ure    full    henellts   cen- 
tralized   iii-Iallatioii-    >hc;uld    he   made-,      .\ttainini;    full    |>rti- . 
ductive  capacity  rec|uire-  that  they  he  unaiped  at  one  i>oin'..  . 
wiiere  tooliiiii  ec|ui|)m«nt  can  lie  made  and  maintained,  an' 
where   an    organization    can    he    huilt    up    to   care    for   then 
I  lu'    automatic     machine-    as    now    developed    with    -taiiclarfl 
icjoliiiLr   ccjuipment-    is    nc;t    a    difl'icull    machine   to  operate.^ 
-tanciard  cams  haw   hnn  cKvelop'd  t*  n.  which  will  take  cai. 
of   all    u-Li:il    ranLfi'>   of    wi:rk    .:iid    the-e   are    verv   easih    n 
nio\ccl  and   rcMjipliid.*     (irouit'iiLT  c;f  maihine-  at  one  poin»: 
le-uh-  ill  rechutic  II  of  iIk   idle  inw-tnunt  in  the.se  au.xiliar... 
part.-,   a-    \w\\    a-     cc  uriim    'w   rxpri.nced   trained    force  t  ■ 
-uccc.-s.-f till)-  devi>c-  the  he>t   u-e-  of   -taiidard   tool-,  and   de- 
whip  an\    -pel  ;al   tc;ol-  wiiiiji   ni;iy  ai   time-  he  recjuired. 

I  he  natural  ri -idt  of  centralized  in-tallation  of  automati 
ni'ihin-.  -  i-  the  cntraiized   production  of  ])arts  and  stand 
ardizalion  a-   far  a-  po--ihle  of  -uitahle  parts  t'or  ,-ueh  pru 
duction.      This,   however,   sliould    not    he-   a   deterrent   hut  .a' 
decidedly   i>eneruial  hy-product.      ("entralize-d   production  t)f 

*F<ir    .T    <li«cnssi<<n    fit"    the    nperatirm    f>>    n;itonintic    ni.ichines,    see    .irticl? 
■'.\iituiiiatio-    in     U.'iilro.-nl     .<bo().«."     j  iilili>lu  .1     in     the     A'ajVtrj.v     Xlcclitfiia!  -.^ 
l'.tt.iiiici>'   is-iio    I'T    t-itic.    lOI**.    p.ii."i-    .'i'.>. 
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j;;-gely  used  rej);iir  parts  t-xcrts  a  urcatcr  im{)rovenit'nt  in 
r<  indliousf  inaintcnanco  than  in  shop  operation  and  indi- 
\.  iual  part  C(;.>t  economy.  The  efteet  in  roundh(ju.-e  ojjera- 
ti  a  is  laruely  an  intan^iMe  one  fnnn  a  dollars  and  eents 
-t  ndpoint,  l)Ut  an  important  one.  Having  in  stock  a  finished 
01  .semi -finished  part  may  often  mean  the  difference  of 
li.  urs  in  returning  an  engine  to  service,  and  ma\  in  man\' 
ii;  tanccs  prevent  the  loss  of  an  engine  on  its  regular  run. 


I'" 
111 


Types  of  Automatic  Machines 

.Many  types  of  automatic  machines  are  avuilaide.  hut 
Tticular  type  'oest  suited  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
■rk.      The  followinji  is  a  li.st  of  repre.sentative  autom; 
ichine>   ol    ilie  more  common  types. 


the 
the 
itic 


.\iitoin.'itif      l..ithes.  . 


j  I'ay    .uttcniatic. 

I  Lc-liloiul    Multi-cut. 


Automatic     Chucking     ami      iuniing  I  Potter   &   Johnston.. 
Lathes II  Ciuisholt. 


\utMni;itic     t'lnickini;      M;u'tiiius. 


I   N'fw     I'.ritaiti. 

/   |!ullar<l    -Multav -luutic-. 


Autr/niatic    Screw    Mac'hines 
."^I'iiKlIc      


(  Gridliy.  '  ^ ;  >— • 
Siii~lc  I  i!rii\Mi  &  ."^harj'e.' 
I   Ilartlon!. 

I  Clcvdniul. 


.Vutoinatic    .Screw    .Machines   Multii-Ie  !  •^.'ltton.•^l   Acme. 


f  Gridley. 
I  X.'itiou.il   A 


Spindle 


.Viituraa'lic    Milliiii;    Macliiiu*. 


Kailical. 
Xe\\     Itritain.       • 
Cincinnati.     ,.        ■'- 
Cone.  ..  - 

[  Cincinnati. 

]  Potter   &   Johnston. 

I  Pralt     vV     Uiiilniy. 


Best  Types  for  Handling  Various  Kinds  of  Work 

.  liil(/niiitic  l.iitlt'^-. —  The  aulomatic  lallie  i.-  adapted  for 
*{raii:ht  mulli-diamelercd  work  with  I'liiitcd  facini;  re(|uire- 
inents.     Front.  K.uk  and  intiriiicdiatc  crank  pin-  are  witiiin 


Locomotive   Farts   Produced   on    Automatic   Screw    Machines 

it"'^  .'^cope,  l»ut  re(|uire  tlu'  u.-e  (;f  an  auxiliary  machine  for 
'!  .,  ti-readini;,  preferal)l\  a  threail  milling  machine.  ("ross- 
J»'id  and  knuckle  pins  could  he  similarly  tinished.  and  also 
:i:  'd(jn  work  j)ins  where  the  ([uantities  rtxjuired  are  t<xi 
>!  lall  to  justify  ihc  use  of  ;;ul()matic  screw  machines,  or 
V  tere  a  larue  iiead  makes  turnini;  from  a  for,i;inti  more 
t^V/iHomital  than  from  bar  stock.  Idanjies,  crank  pin  collars, 
1^"  •, .  ii^d  sii^  work  re(|uiriim  only  turnint:  and   facins.;  can  he 

'  it'iniralilv  handled  on  this  t\ pc  of  madiine  1»\    usint:  man- 

;  d-.is.     ■ 

\utomatic  Chuckiiii^  Mochiuc. — The  automatic  chucking 
^  '.chine  is  best  ada[)ted  to  borintr,  reaminsi  and  facins:  opera- 


tions on  small  castinii-^  or  fortriniis  which  can  readily  Ije 
held  in  chuck  jaw.-.  Its  liiuh  ])roduitive  capacity  make>  it 
>uitable  only  for  large  (juantity  run>.  riii>  type  of  machine 
has  five  or  more  chucks  with  four  or  more  tcM)l  working  sta- 
tions. The  t  bucks  are  inde.xed  so  as  to  ])re-ent  the  work 
to  the  respective  tool  stations  in  secjuence.  Work  is  there- 
fore fini.-hed  in  the  lime-  re<iuiretl  to  perform  the  longest 
single  operation.  plu.s  the.  time  required  to  index  the  head. 
Kemoving  and  chucking  pieces  is  done  at  the  same  time  that 
maihining  is  Ijeiiig  done. 

Multiple  Spi}icll(  S,rm  Miiihint'. —  The  multiple  spindle 
automatic  >crew  machine  should  be  u.>^'d  where  large  pro- 
duction runs  are  available  as  staylnjlt  sleeves,  link  bush- 
ings, .-et  S(  rew;-.  etc.  The  u>e  of  the  multijtle  spindle  ma- 
chine, however.  i<  not  advisable  for  initial  installation>,  gen- 
eral   use  and   large  diametral   <  apaeity.    for   which    {purposes 


A    Typical    Tool    Set    Upon    a    Multiple    Spindle    Screw    Machine 

the  >inglc  -p;iHlleaut«matie  screw  machine  i>  better  .-uited.  .^.'^ 
Where  the  t|uantitie-  re(|uired  are  large  the  mullipU-  >pindle  "  . 
machine  is  doirablc  a>  it  lombiiio  four  <;r  mor«.  machine-  j; 
in  one.  .uid  the  work  i<  ])r<Klu«  cd  in  the  time  of  the  longe>t  .; 
single  operation   plus  the   time  to  index   the  -pintlle   hea^i.  -; 
lools   are  operated   on  each    !iar   in   suc*e>sion.   cuttuig   off    .; 
the   fmi-hed   piece   in  the   fourth   position,  readv  to  feed  thf  ._ 
bar  forward  as  the  head   indexes.      Production  time  can   he- 
reduced  by  dividing  the  longest  ojK'ration  Ix-tween  two  spin-   : 
dies  wherever  possiide.  for  example,  a  long  turning  or  drilling 
operation.      'rhreidi;iii  «;in    be  done  on    an   aut(.mati»    >cnw    { 
machine,  but  it  will  usually  be  found  that  greater  produc- 
tion, due  to  higher  cutting  >[)eed  and  fcvd.  can  l»e  Secured 
if    threading    is   done    indejjendently.    preterabh    on    a    bolt    ;'; 
threading   machine.      Where   a    sel-up   man    is   emj»lo\ed.   a 
>ub>tantial  reduction  can  be  effected  liy  using  a   machinist  \;- 
helper  to  thread  |)aits  anil  the  >et-up  man  to  adju-t  the  dies. 

Automatic  Mi'liw^  Miuhiw. — -Tlu   automalii   milliiii:  ma- 
chine has  been  very  little  utilized   in   railro.id   sluip-  except     ; 
for  milling  s<|uare  and  hexagon  l»osse>  on  taj)>  and  >imilar 
|iieces.      .\>ide    from    the    INjtter  &:   John>t«)n    machine.   tho>e    r 
available   are   ratlu r   n-trictetl    in   K'ope   whidi    may   partlv  r 
account  for  this  fact.      Then.  tot),  the  latest  t\  pe  of  plain,  ... 
knee  t\pc  milling  nia(hine-  are  eM'^'TP'^'d  with  trip  doi:-  for    !• 
talile  movement  wb.ich  make  them  -eiiii-auiomatic  in  ojiera- 
tion.     However,  there  is  considerable  milling  work  in  large    - 
quantities  a?  rod  keys,  piston  keys,  shoe.*,  etc..  which  could "^ 
be  profitably   handled   on   automatic   milling   machine-  and  ... , 
<leserves  con.-itleration. 

Aiifonhitic  Chitrkiiii^  Mmhiur. — The  automatic  cliu«  kinsf  . ! 
machine  is  well  adapted  to  finishing  castings  and  forgings.     • 
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Tool  set-up  is  virtually  that  of  good  turret  lathe  practice, 
using  multiple  tooling  set-ups,  for  simultaneous  turning, 
boring,  drilling  or  reaming  with  turret  face  and  facing  with 
the  cross-slide.  The  turret  travel  and  indexing,  cross-slide 
movements,  spindle  speed  and  turret  and  cross-slide  feeds, 
as  well  as  the  co-ordinated  operation  of  turret  and  cross- 
slide  are  controlled  by  trip  dogs  and  cams  on  the  cam  shaft 
in  the  base  of  the  machine.  The  articles  to  be  machined 
are  usually  held  by  means  of  a  regular  convertible  two-jaw 
to  three-jaw  universal  lathe  chuck,  fitted  in  most  cases  with 
false  jaws.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  true  the  false  jaws 
in  place,  they  are  left  soft  and  frequently  trued  up  to  main- 
tain accuracy,  especially  where  holding  a  turned  surface  for 
a  second  operation. 

All  operations  of  this  type  of  machine  are  automatically 
performed  after  the  piece  is  chucked  and  the  starting  lever 
thrown  off.  At  the  completion  of  the  cycle,  the  machine 
is  automatically  tripped  and  stopped,  thus  preventing  a  repe- 
tition of  the  cycle  and  possible  spoiling  of  work  should  the 
operator  be  occupied  elsewhere.  This  feature  can  also  be 
made  use  of  in  tapping  or  threading  with  a  collapsing  tool. 
To  insure  the  operator's  attention  during  this  operation,  the 
threading  tool  can  be  placed  on  the  first  face,  so  that  the 
automatic  trip  feature  stops  the  machine  prior  to  this  opera- 
tion.    It  then  requires  the  operator  to  start  the  machine  for 


Automatic  screw  machines,  single  and  multiple  spindle 
are  used  in  railroad  shops  for  finishing  the  following  parts: 


Crosshead  shoe  bolts. 
Spring  bolts, 
lirake  bolts. 
Reach  rod  bolts. 
Trailer   box    bolts. 
Patch   bolts. 
Eccentric  rod  pins. 
\'alve    rod    pins. 
Motion   work   bushings. 
Link  pins 

Throttle  lever   bolts. 
Lubricator  connections. 
Staybolt  sleeves. 
Taper  pins. 
Cap    screws. 


Spring    rigging    bushings. 

Spring    rigging    pins. 

Lift  shaft  bolts. 

Rod    dowels. 

Eccentric   set  screws. 

Brake    rollers. 

Studs. 

Reversing  valve  plates. 

Oil    cups. 

Main    rod    key    washers. 

Nuts    of    various   kinds. 

Packing  glands. 

Valve   stems. 

Set    screws. 


A   Battery  of  Automatic  Chucking  Machines 

threading  or  tapping  and  to  also  stop  it  again  to  remove  the 
piece  and  chuck  a  new  one. 

This  type  of  machine  is  now  being  used  for  a  wide  range 
of  parts,  some  of  which  are  given  below. 


Bell   ringer   cylinders. 

Bell    ringer    pistons. 

Air   pump  piston   heads. 

Tank   hose   nuts. 

Injector    pii)e    nuts. 

Crosshead  pin    nuts. 

Knuckle  pin  nuts. 

Air    pump    packing    rings. 

Oil  cup  covers. 

Packing    sliding    plate    rings. 


Injector     flanges. 
Crank    pin    collars. 
Knuckle  pins. 
Air  valve  cages. 
Kcccntric    rod   bushings. 
Piston    valve    bull    rings. 
Piston    valve    packing    rings. 
Boiler  check   bodies, 
(irease    cup    covers. 
Knuckle  pin  bushings. 


Single  spindle  Screw  Machines. — The  single  spindle  auto- 
matic screw  machine  has  perhaps  the  largest  field  in  railroad 
shoi).-i.  The  set-up  required  is  less  complicated  than  that 
of  the  multiple  spindle  automatic  screw  machine,  and  the 
range  in  the  diameter  of  bar  greater.  This  greater  sim- 
plicity in  tooling  and  camming  makes  it  possible  to  utilize 
it  for  much  work  in  quantities  too  small  for  economical 
multiple  spindle  production  and  which  would  otherwise  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  turret  lathe.  Turret  lathes  have  a  very 
wide  field  of  usefulness  in  railroad  as  well  as  industrial 
shops  which  has  by  no  means  been  fully  developed. 
However,  the  turret  lathe  requiring  individual  attention  and 
operation  should  not  be  used,  where  runs  of  articles  are 
required  in  quantities  adapted  to  automatic  machine  pro- 
duction and  consequent  multiple  machine  operation. 


Operation  of  Automatics 

Two  to  four  automatic  screw  machines  are  being  hanriled 
easily  by  one  operator  and  generally  two  automatic  chuck- 
ing and  turning  machines.  The  automatic  chucking  lathe 
is  a  multiple  chuck  machine  and  requires  one  man  per 
machine.  Many  industrial  installations  have  been  made 
where  the  operator  takes  care  of  an  automatic  chucking  ;  nd 
turning  machine  and  one  or  two  single  or  multiple  spindle 
automatic  screw  machines,  which  practice  might  be  followed 
in  initiating  railroad  installations. 

Complete,  detailed  records  should  be  kept  of  the  camming 
and  tool  set-up  for  each  job,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  the  operator  remembering  the  set-up  or  as  is  more  often 
the  case,  working  it  out  again,  which  is  necessarily  a  waste 
of  time.  This  record  will  also  serve  to  preserve  the  best 
set-up  features  and  insure  maximum  production  at  all  times. 
Record  sheets  are  generally  furnished  by  the  machine  manu- 
facturer on  request. 

Maintenance  of  Automatics       '^ 

The  operating  statistics  of  one  large  railroad  installation 
may  be  of  interest  as  showing  what  has  been  accomplished 
with  automatic  machines  and  also  to  show  that  they  are 
not  difficult  machines  to  maintain  in  repair.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  abnormal  allowance  for  one  group  of  two  ma- 
chines, the  figures  show  very  good  performance,  and  demon- 
strate that  automatic  machines  are  consistent  producers  with 
little  delay  for  repairs. 

Operating  Statistics,  Automatic  Machines 


Johnsto 

Hours  per  machine 

A 

Year 

Potter  & 
1917 

No.  ma-           Man 
chines  in     assigned  to 
operation  other  duties 

6             159.0 
12              314.8 
16              177.9 
Average 

222.86 
Single   Spindle 

•  1      •.••:•. 

2             218.75 
2               28.5 
2             136.0 
Average 

76.65 
Multiple    Spindle 
4              356.0 

4  65.6 
Average 

77.34 
Single   Spindle 

5  139.9 
9               98.5 

Average 

132.2 

Man  off 

181.4 
500.8 
15J.2 

280.9 

1,120 
643.75 

51.5 
258.0 
355.0 

485.7 

680.0 
181.9 

175.4 

332.2 
165.3 

234.9 

Making 
repairs 

225.5 
113.5 
69.23 

112.5 

536.0 

1,057.5 

1,414.25 

652.0 

964.5 

924.9 

581.0 
231.0 

418.6 

258.3 
82.2 

145.1 

time  work- 
ing and 
setting  up 

1,598.: 

1918 

2,060.5 

1919 

1,792.9 

Gridley 

!91S 

1916 

3^    in. 

1,823.6 

2,941.0 
3,529.75 

1917 

915.5 

1918 

1,950.25 

1919 

Gridley 
1918 

2 -4    in. 

908.25 
2,046  95 
2.061.'' 

1919 

Gridley 

1918 

1919 

4J4    iti. 

2,824.4 

2,442.1 

2.125.7 
2,940.5 

2,649.3 

Minimum  Economical   Rim  ~^ 

The  question  often  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  mm 
considering  automatic  machine  operation,  or  contemplating 
new  work  on  his  existing  installations,  is,  "What  is  the 
minimum  quantity  I  can  afford  to  run?"  An  accurate  answer 
must  necessarily  require  accurate  data  which  would  not  be 
available.  However,  an  approximate  solution  which  will 
fulfill  the  object  desired  can  be  secured  from  previous  simi- 
lar performances  or  conservative  estimated  time.  The  same 
method  can  also  be  employed  to  determine  accurately  the 
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quaiitity  after  actual  operating  figures  have  been  developed. 
1  he  minimum  economical  production  will  necessarily  be 
sucii  a  quantity  that  the  automatic  machine  cost  will  be 
equ  tl  to  the  cost  on  the  turret  lathe.  Material  will  not  differ 
in  (.ither  case,  where  good  practice  prevails,  so  that  this  item 
can  properly  be  disregarded.  This  will  be  true  except  in 
the  limited  cases  where  forgings  might  be  used  in  turret 
latbe  practice,  whereas  the  automatic  screw  machine  would 
praluce  from  bar  stock.  Forging  cost  will  often  serve  as 
ample  offset  to  the  extra  material  cost,  or  else  the  use  of  the 
proj>er  automatic  machine  will  again  duplicate  turret  lathe 
procedure  in  finishing  the  forgings.  Direct  labor  cost  and 
overhead  expense  are  therefore  the  determining  factors  gov- 
erning the  minimum  economical  production. 


set-up  time  in  hours  on  the  automatic 

set-up  time   in   hours  on  the  turret  lathe 

production    time    in    hours    per    piece    on    the    automatic 

production   time   in   hours  per  piece   on   the  turret  lathe 

number  of  pieces  to  be  finished 

number    of    automatic    machines    operated    per    operator 

hourly   rate   of  the  automatic   operator 

hourly   rate   of  the  turret   lathe   operator 

hourly   rate  of  the   automatic   set-up  man 

rate   in   per   cent   of  automatic   overhead   expense 

rate    in    per   cent    of    turret    lathe    overhead    expense 


Let  s 

Sl 

t 

tl 
n 
<l 

T 
Tl 

R 

O 
Ot 

The  cost  on  the  automatic   machine   will  be 

s   (r   +   R)    +   ntr         Of  ntr 

-f s  (r   +  K)  +  

q  100  I  q 

The  assumption  has  been  made  thai  while  setting  up  a 
machine  the  other  automatic  machines  in  the  individual 
battery  will  be  idle.  While  not  strictly  true  for  automatic 
screw  machines,  until  material  being  worked  on  is  cut  up, 
it  will  be  realized  that  this  assumption  is  an  error  on  the 
side  of  safety,  as  the  benefit  is  given  for  any  production 
resulting  during  the  time  of  setting  up. 

Also  the  cost  on  the  turret  lathe  will  be 

o.     f 

Sl   ,ri    +    n    tl    ri    +    I  Si  ri   +   n  ti  ri 

il  100       L 

Equating  and.  solving  we  have 

(  ^  O  1  O, 

I  (1     .  - 

I  100 


-)   s   (r  +   R)       —  (1   -f 


100 


-)  Sl  ri 


(1   + 


O, 

100 


-)  t,  n—  (1  + 


o 


tr 

-) • 

100  q 


Solving  this  equation  will  give  the  minimum  economical 
production  run  for  any  particular  job  to  compete  with  turret 
lathe  operation.  Illustrative  of  its  practical  application  we 
will  assume  a  typical  case,  and  solve  for  the  economical 
quantity. 


Let  s 

Sl 

t 
tl 

r 

ri 

R 

d 

O 

Oi 

Then 


=.  automatic  set-up  time  be  4  hrs. 

^  turret  lathe  set-up  time  be  .5  hrs. 

3:  automatic   production   time  be  .1   hr. 

=:  turret   lathe   production  time  be   .25   hr. 

:=  automatic  operators  rate   .72  per  hour 

-.—   turret  lathe  operators  rate   .76  per  hour 

:=   Set-up  man's  rate  .84  per  hour 

=   automatics    per    oper-itor,    2 

=  overhead  on  automatics   175  per  cent 

==  overhead  on   turret   lathe  60  per  cent 

175  1  (0 

(1   +  )  4  (.75  +  .84)       —  (1    +  — .)   -5    X    .76 


100 


100 


Solving 


60  175         .1  X  .72 

(1   H )  .25  X  .76  —  (1   H )  

100  ICO  2 

n  or  minimum  production   =  44.3  pieces. 


Automatic  machines  have  been  a  profitable  investment 
fc-  the  railroads  now  using  them.  The  statement  was  re- 
C(!itly  made  that  two  months'  production  on  one  multiple 
S[indle  automatic  screw  machine  saved  enough  to  pay  for 
tl  e  machine.  This  was  an  exceptional  result,  but  the  pos- 
''i  lilities  for  economy  are  large. 

.Automatic  mach'nes  will  produce  and  thev  will  produce 
uniformly.  The  care  and  attention  required  to  effectively 
n.aint.un  an  automatic  machine  is  no  more  than  that  which 
sliould  be  accorded  any  other  machine  tool.  The  unfavorable 
contrast  where  it  does  exist  is  due  to  an  inferior  maintenance 
0.'  general  purpose  machine  tools,  and  that  an  engine  lathe 


"shot  to  pieces"  can  be  made  to  produce  where  an  automatic 
machine  will  not  effectively. 

Labor  rates  are  high  and  will  continue  high,  individual 
productivity  is  low  and  may  be  improved  in  time;  but  auto- 
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To*o/  Taper  rinlZ 


ISAO  CAI     CO.   2-1/16"     TABS  BAOI  CAM  C.t.   28  CVT  OfT  CAM  C.Z.21 

tlFBRB  ronilBG  CAM  C.Z.16  LOBEF  BOniBC  CAB  C.Z.16 

9BITIBC  SEABS     82       an*  66  CAM  SEAR  FEES  6EAB3     60     asd     ISO 

SPIBDU  SPEED     187  CHDCE  C.C.8  BASS  C.F.149  ms  PIBOn  P.C.lOt  BAM  F.B.U 


RBIABES 


EXTBA  OFBBATIOBS:     1.     CEBTBB  1AB(3  BED.     2.     DRIU.  BOUS.     3.     TBRBAD  TO  KU.S 
IIMIT  GAUGE  4.      CASEHAKSBB.      6.     OBIBB  BOmr   TO  SIZES  3R0BB  OB  TBACIBC  A. 3.70 


Form  for   Recording   Setup  of   Multiple   Spindle   Automatic 

matic  machine  installations  offer  a  certainty  of  consistent 
increased  output  and  decreased  expense. 


Ranges  in  Steam  Consumption  by  Prime  Movers 

Fuel  consumption  is  the  direct  result  of  water  evaporated 
and  evaporation  depends  on  the  steam  demands  of  the  engine. 
The  following  table  shows  steam  consumption  under  average 
plant  conditions  for  different  t>'pes  of  engines  using  saturated 


Steam  ccnsumption,  lb.  per  hp.  hr. 
, _ ^ ^ 

Saturated  100  Deg.  200  Deg. 

Type  Engine                                         steam  sui)trheat.  superheat. 

Simple    111  n-conder  sing     29-45  20-58  18-35 

Simple    non-cordensing    automatic 26-40  18-34  16-30 

Simple    t  on-ci  ndensing    Corliss 26-35  18-30  

Compound    non-condensing    19-28  15-25  13-22 

Comix)und    condensing 12-22  10-20  9-17 

Simple    duplex    steam    pumns 110-200  80-160  

Turhijes    non-con'!ensing    (kw.    hr.)...      28-60  24-54  21-48 

Turbines    condensing    (kw.    hr.) 12-42  10-38  9-34 


Steam  compared  with  those  using  superheated  steam  at  100 
deg.  and  at  200  deg.  superheat. 

Depending  on  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  itself,  it  will  be 
seen  that  superheating  shows  substantial  economies  in  steam 
consumption.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  percentage  of 
savings  varies  from  9  to  3.S  per  cent  for  100  deg.  superheat 
to  from  19  to  38  per  cent  for  200  deg.  superheat — Power 
Plant  Engineering. 
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Tool  set-up  i>  virtually  that  of  goijcl  turret  lathe  [jractice, 
using  multiple  tooling  >et-ups.  for  simultaneous  turning, 
boring,  drilling  or  reaming  with  turret  face  and  facing  with 
the  cro>s->lide.  The  turret  travel  and  indexing,  cross-slide 
movement-,  -pindle  >peed  and  turret  and  cross->lide  feetl.-, 
as  well  as  the  eo-ortlinati-d  ojjeration  of  turret  and  cross- 
slide  are  controlKd  l»\  trip  dogs  and  cams  on  the  cam  shaft 
in  the  base  of  the  machine.  i'he  articles  to  l)e  machined 
are  usually  h<ld  hy  means  of  a  regular  convertible  two-jaw 
to  three-jaw  univer>al  lathe  c  huck.  fitted  in  mo>t  cases  with 
fal>e  jaws.  Wherever  it  i>  |»ossihle  to  true  the  false  jaws 
in  pl.ice.  they  are  left  soft  and  fri"(|uintl\  trued  up  to  main- 
tain aKuracy.  e.-peiially  wlieri-  liohh'ng  a  turned  surface  for 
a  secijnd  o[)eration. 

■■'  All  operation-  of  thi-  type  of  macliine  are  automatically 
perfornud  after  the  jiiite  is  chucked  and  the  starting  lever 
thrown  off.  .Vt  the  mmpletion  of  tiu-  lycle.  the  machine 
is  automatically  tripiied  and  stopjied.  thus  preventing  a  repe- 
tition of  the  cycle  and  possible  >i)oiling  of  work  should  the 
optTator  be  oc<upicd  elsewhere.  Thi-  feature  can  also  be 
made  u-e  i;f  in  tapping  or  tiiriading  with  a  collap-ing  tool. 
To  in-ure  ;lie  operator's  attention  (hiring  this  operation,  the 
threading  tool  can  be  jdaced  on  the  first  face,  so  that  the 
automatic  triji  feature  -tops  the  machine  prior  to  this  opera- 
tion.    It  thin  r(.i|uire-  tlu'  ojierattir  to  -tart  the  machine  for 


A    Battery  of  Automatic  Chucking  Machines 


th 


to  remove  the 


lireading  or  ta])i/ng  and  to  also  .-to[j  it  again 
liece  and  i  luu  k/i  new  one. 
This  tyj)e  of  machine  i>  now  l)eing  used  for  a  wide  range 
of  part-,  -onie  of  which  are  given  below.,  -  ■   ■  .        - j 


I'll  II    iiii-jir    I  \  linck-r^.  .  .^ 

"  IMI    rin^iir   pi-t'iii.-*,     '      --V-.'  •■■' 
Air    i.tiiiip   ••i>ti>ii    llc.itls.,  ■  ' 

■  .T;ink   Ih-m-    imt>.  •    ..;. 
Injector    |iii'<'    tuiIs.          ".'       .■  .' 

■  C"r<»«Iit>;i'I    I'iii    luitV  •■    ■  •.■      '    . 
KiimkK-   i»iii  iit;(».  -  ■' 
Air    jiiiUiii    I'.-iCKiiiH     riiic-.     ..' 
Mil    cup.  rovvra. 

.  PacfchiK    sliiiing    |>l;itc    rings.  . 


liijcclcir     ll.iimrs. 

(rank    |iin    ii>ll;irs.         '    r 

Kinii-klc  pins. 

.\ir   \;;lvi:  i;iut>. 

lAiiiitric-    riMl    liiisliinys. 

1  i-ii.iii    \  ah  I-    l>ull    rinK-- 

J'fsi.'ii    \alv.-    iiaikiny    rings. 

Iloiltr  duck  luiilii-s. 

<  ircasc    c;i|>    i<ivim». 

Kiiiu-kK-  pin   bushin.us. 


:  Single  SpbuIIr  Si-rm;  }riirhlucs. — The  single  .spindle  auto- 
matic -(Tiw  niaihinc  has  j)i'rhaj)s  the  largest  field  in  railroad 
.-lioj>.-.  Ilie  -el-up  rn|Uired  is  le.-.-  c oniplieated  than  that 
of  the  nuiltii^le  .-pindle  automatic  screw  machine,  and  the 
range  in  the  diameter  of  bar  greater.  This  greater  sim- 
j)licit\  in  tooling  and  camming  make-  it  possible  to  utilize 
it  for  much  work  in  quantities  too  small  for  economical 
multiple  -pindle  protUktioii  and  which  woulil  otherwi-e  re- 
quire tlie  use  of  a  turret  lathe.  Turret  lathes  have  a  very 
wide  fuld  of  u,-efulness  in  railroad  a-  well  a-  indu-trial 
shops  which  has  jjy  no  means  beiii  full\  (levelo|ii(i. 
Howtver.  ihe  turret  lathe  re(|uiring  individual  attention  and 
operati*^  should  not  lie  ii-ed.  wiuri'  run-  of  articles  are 
required  in  «|Uantities  adapted  to  automatic  machine  jiro- 
ductii  n    md  (cnsefiuttit  multiple  madiini'  operation. 


Automatic  sircw  machines,   single  and   multiple  spin  He 
are  used  in  railroad  shops  lor  linishing  the  following  puri^; 

I'rosslicail   shoe   bolls..     '.    •'•.  '../■% ■.;  •'^pritis    riijging    luisliiii^s.                          ':•■'. 

.•Sprinx  li..>lt>.       ..             ■  ',•  »;  •' ■       ,  Spring    riuuinv;    pins.     '          ■    ..• 

Uiakt    l.olt>.               ':        ■  *.    .,■■-■••  Lift   shall   Ijolis.                   .    -     '   "              ..    " 

Reach   rod   holts.         '•.""..'■',■  i<"d    dowel.-..                     .    '   '    '         ',..-•■' 

Trailer    hox    holts.    •'   "  ' ' '.     "':'.•.■'  Kiceiitnc   set   scu-ws.       '.  •   ..           •.   •'    '•     • 

I'atch    iH.lts.                      ''■■■'■■.'.:   :'-..y  llrake    rollers.            ^,    '   ■..■.      :•     ^;■\,'.■ 

l.cceiitnc   rod   pin>...  '■ ' .  .  _  ...  ..  •    .■■ .  Stii<is.                                 ".        .-■•■     .  ;•■  ,.'        /.". 

Valve    rod    pin>.                     .  •."■.';'  '  Kevcrsin;;  valve  plates.          .-  '•  '        :•"•'.. 

.M.ition    work    hiishintis.       ;    "•     ■  ..  (  lil     cup>.                                            ._..    .-:; 

Link  pin>                              ■."■'■••'   .  .'.'  Main    roil    key    washers.        .■  "'  ■         ■'■   :: 

riiiot;le   Uver   holt*.          :'..-.•    -,  '  .■.:  Nuts    nt    various    kinds.                   \  ,. .   ..•.■. 

Lubricator  connections.  ..■;'•      .•     •  ''ackiiig   iiland^.                                     "  •    -V--.. *; 

Stay  bolt   sleeves.  ;■.    ■■     '"':<    ]•..•'  \  alve    stems.  ..;.•.;...■.••''....■    ' 

Tai'cr   pins.              "     '.;  .••■...■.''•'  '■•,■  Set    screws.-              -    '■;           •.     ^'i      '■      •' 

lap    screws.     .    >     '       '■    '^" '.''''■:■  ^'    ■',.■.'•  '■'■<;■■   '.'•;..*/.'..■■;( 

J       ■       Operation  of  Automatics     '■'■ ''y-r^-'',i''y'-''     :^ 

Two  to  four  automatic  >crew  miciiine-  are  l)eing  lianv  V'd 
ca.-ily  iiy  one  operator  and  generall\-  two  automatic  chb  k- 
ing  and  turning  machines.     The  automatic  chucking  1;:  he 
i>   a    multij)le   chu'k    machine   and    re{|uires   one   man    '&■'"'• 
machine.       Many    industrial    in-tallations    have    been    n  -de      ' 
where  the  oj)erator  takes  care  of  an  automatic  chucking     nd     ^ 
turniiu'  maihine  and  one  or  two  single  or  multiple  spii:  He 
automatic  screw  machines,  which  practice  might  be  follo„ed 
in  initiating  railroad  installations. 

Complete,  di  tailed  records  .-hould  be  kejjt  of  the  camnr'ng 
and  tool  set-uj)  for  each  jol),  so  a.-  to  prevent  the  nece— ity 
of  the  operator  rememliering  the  set-up  or  as  is  more  often 
the  case,  working  it  out  again,  which  is  necessarily  a  wa.-te 
of  time.  This  record  will  also  serve  to  preserve  the  best 
-et-up  feature-  and  in-ure  maximum  production  at  all  times. 
Record  sheets  are  generally  furnished  b\-  the  machine  manu- 
facturer on  request.      '.  :     .•.»■:•.,.;;"•        ;^     ■,:    '■    .         ~     ■• 

*     •'■'  .■"'■■( 

•  •-    •;"'•-  ""'   Maintenance  of  Automatics       '    .  ••    ■ 

'ihe  operating  statistics  of  one  large  railroad  installation 
may  ite  of  interest  as  i^howing  what  has  l^een  accompli>hed 
with  automatic  machines  and  al.-o  to  show  that  they  are 
not  difficult  machines  to  maintain  in  repair.  With  the  e.\- 
ce])tion  of  abnormal  allowance  for  one  group  of  two  ma- 
chines, the  figures  show  very  good  performance,  and  demon- 
strate that  automatic  machines  are  consistent  producers  with 
little  delay  for  repairs. 

Ui'tKATiXG  St.\tistics,   .\eToxi.\Tic   ^L^cnI^•ES        .'...".■.••• 

Hours  per  machine  ■  •   ■  . 

''V    ■    ■"....■.-•     ■■•,    ,  .  , ■^^— ^     Aetna! 

•  ~^'  '■'■..■'.■,,'■,::■.■■  ■  Xo.  tna-  ALaii  time^^'rl^- 
Vcar                           chines  in     assigned  to                            staking  inn  .mil 

■■•.V         oi>eratioii  other  duties  Man  otT         repairs  settink!  up 

Potter  &  Johnston 

1''17 6              159.0  1S1.4  225.5  1.598.:     • 

1"IS 12             i\4.H  5G0.S  113.5  3,060  = 

1919 1(.              177.9  153.2  69.23  1,79-'.' 

Average 

222.86  280.9  112.5  1.823.'. 
llridley   3;4    in.    Single   Sjiindle 

1915 2             l,i:n  536.0  2.941   ' 

1916 2               643.75  1,057.5  3,52"^  o 

1917 -2             21S.75  51.5  1.414.25  915' 

1918 '  •.     2                28.5  258.0  652.0  1.95ii.  .5 

1919 ;        '2              136.0  355.0  964.5  90> -5 

■"'  .  Averape 

76.65  485.7  .  924.9  2,04(.  '5 
Ciridlev    2 '4    in.    Multiple    Spiinlle 

1V18....' 4              356. 0  680.0  581.0  2,061    ■ 

1919 4               65.0  ISI.V  231.0  2,824  t 

Average 

77.34  175.4  ,.      4t8.6,.        2.44J.J    \ 

(Iridlev   44    in.    Sinjilc   Spindle  .     ' 

l''18 ' .5              1J9.9'       .     3.U.2  258.3  2,125' 

191,9............;.          9              98.5;.  IhS.i  SJ.2  2,94u  - 

. ...    ;     ;     " Aver.ivc         ■   r.  ■.;,■  .      ''  .    .'■  •  •  .  ..' 

;,.".:.;..        "■  '■               132.2'   ■"'•^■224.9  ■■USA-:^\-;-?,64'>yl    ^ 

Minimum  Economical  Run  '     '       ■•' 

The  (lue.-lioii  often  upiiormost  in  the  mind  of  the  n  n 
considering  automatic  machine  operation,  or  contcmplat  U 
new  work  on  his  ixisting  installations,  is,  '"What  is  ' "^ 
minimum  <iu.intity  1  can  afford  to  run?"  .Vn  accurate  an?\  r 
mu-t  nice.-.-ari]\  re»[uire  accurate  data  which  would  not  ^' 
available.  However,  an  ai)proximate  .»^olution  which  v  11 
fulfill  the  object  de.-ired  can  be  Secured  from  previous  sir  i- 
lar  performances  or  conservative  estimated  time.  The  sa  le 
method   can    .ilso   be  emjiloyed   to   determine   accurately   '■  '"■' 


JlJ^Ej 
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qu;  ititv  after  actual  opcratinji  lit;ures  have  Ijeen  developed. 
';  he  minimum  economical  jjroduction  will  necessarily  be 
sue  a  (juantity  tliat  the  automatic  machine  cost  will  be 
equ  1  to  the  cost  on  the  turret  lathe.  Material  will  not  differ 
in  .  ther  case,  where  uood  i)ractice  j)revails.  so  that  this  item 
car.  i>roperly  be  disrei^ardtxl.  This  will  be  true  except  in 
the  limited  cases  where  forninus  mii^ht  be  used  in  turret 
1  It  •  practice,  wherea>  the  automatic  screw  machine  would 
:,r(  lUce  from  l)ar  stock.  rort;insT  cost  will  often  serve  as 
^ni  le  offset  to  the  extra  material  cost,  or  else  the  use  of  the 
pn  fcr  automatic  machine  will  a^ain  duplicate  turret  lathe 
pnn  cdurc  in  llnishinti  the  fori^nngs.  Direct  labor  cost  and 
QVirhead  ex])ense  are  therefore  the  determining  factors  gov- 
frning  the  minimum  economical  production,       - 
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rr  ^tl-u|>  tiiiu-   in   lioiirs   on   tlie   automatic 

rr:  sit  lip   time   in    Imurs   on    the   turret   lathe 

=  l>rc)(]uetion    time    in    lumrs    per    piece    on    the    aut-'inaiic 

—  production    time   in   hours   per  piece   en   the  twrrot   lajhe- 
ni  n'tnitier   of   pieces   to   he   llni-hcil 

—  numher    of    automatic    Hiachiiies    operated    per    opcrati* 
r=  hourly    rate    of    t1le    .iulomatic    operator 

r=  h<urly   rate  of  the  iunct   lathe<>iierator    ;      /        1     . 

=:  liutirlv    rate   of  tlie   aut^imavic   set-ii.ti    mail      ;  ,    .-■  •■  .t . 

rate    in    per  c<'iit    of   aut«  niatic   overhead   expense 


Oi   =:;   rate    in    per    cent    oi     turret    latlie    overhead    exiiensc 
The  cost  on   the   autom.-iti,-   niaciiijie   will  he     ;••;-..  -. 

■  s   (r.-f    R)    +    ntr  .       Of"  -"'ifr" 

■.-/^' -■  :■    .■      .   :■;■    .-.^    -    —  :f  — -i:  s  (r  ^.R),+  — ^ 
■     ■■•  ■       ■    ■    '  >\'     '    >'"'•  !■    -  '1 

The  assumi)tion  has  been  made  that  while  setting  up  a 
niarhine  the  other  automatic  ma<hines  in  the  individual 
Lattery  will  be  idle.  While  not  strictly  true  for  automatic 
screw  machines,  until  material  being  worked  on  is  cut  up. 
it  will  be  realized  diat  this  assumption  is  an  error  on  the 
■side  of  safety,  as  the  benefit  is  given  for  any  production 
resulting  during  the  time  of  setting  up.  ; ; .  '     .:;.;•- 

•  Also  the  cast  on  the  turret  lathe  will  be  ^  /'.'■ 
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•F.ifiviatin^   and,  S)lvinir    we    have 
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Solving  this  equation  will  give  the  minimum  economical 
production  run  for  any  j)articular  job  to  compete  with  turret 
lathe  operation.  Illustrative  of  its  practical  application  we 
will  assume  a  typical  case,  and  solve  for  the  economical 
quantity.  ...  ... 

I  ct  s  =  automatic  setup  time  1)e  4  IVrs.  •....'',;■  ,'    .  - 

S]  =r   turret  lathe  set-up  time  lie   .5   Urs:     :      ;    -•    .-.,.'.■  .■■.■...■'. 

t  rr    autom.'itic    production    time    he   .1    hf.  '.'.■-.'..        ..■   •      ,■     '■ 

t,  =    turret    latlie    production    time    lie    .25    lir.  ",;  ■,.■.'■;■..",   :    !■     V . 

r  =r    automatic    operators   rate    .72   i>er    hour  ......  •..   ;        . 

r  -r    turret   lathe  .  perators   rate    .76   per   hour       './  v, 

K  -z    S(t-up   man's   rate   .S4   per  hov.r  ,-..  '  ■;  .    .;.■■" 

•1  —    -lutomatiis    per    operator.    2  •■■.•■. 

O  —    overhead  tin  automatics   175   jier  cent     ■  ';•''■.:-■ 

Oi   =:;   overliead    on    turret    lathe   60   per   cent    ,•  -  ,..'  .       ^    .-'.    ■ 
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"shot  to  pieces^'  can  be  made  to  produce  wliere  an  automatic 
machine   will  not  effectively.  •  •  ■  -  ; ^        ■'':  "^_./     • ;  '■ 

Laljor  rates  are  high  and  will  continue  high,  individual 
productivity  is  low  and  may  be  improved  in  time;  but  auto- 


n  nr  mii)i!iu:iti  priHUicti*  tr  i=  4-t..J  piecfs; 

Automatit^  macliines  hive  been  a  prnfitable  investment 
f'  ■  the  railro.ids  ikjw  u.-ing  them.  The  statement  was  re- 
(  itlv  mado  ihat  two  months'  production  on  one  multiple 
.«!  indie  aut(ni;itie  -crew  mac  bine  saved  enough  to  pay  for 
t1  macliine.  Thi-  was  an  exivptiorial  result,  but  the  pos- 
-    ilitics  for  economy  are  large. 

Auttmrvtic  maih'iu--  will  ])roduce  and  tbev  will  produce 
u  ifnrmlv.  The  care  and  attention  required  to  effectively 
ii  liiuaui  ^ui  aiitoniaiic  m.ichiive  i>  no  more  than  that  which 
>'  Muld  be  accorded  iiny  otlier  machine  tool.  The  unfavorable 
<  iitrast  where  it  does  exist  is  due  to  an  inferior  maintenance 
f;    general  jaupose  machine  tools,  and  that  an  engine  lathe 
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matic  machine  installations  offer  a  certainty  of  consistent 
increased  output  and  decreased  ex|x>n.>ie.     ';..-;.    v,^      .,';'.' 


R.AXGES  IX  Ste.\m  Consumption  by  Prime  Movers  . 

Fuel  consumption  is  the  direct  result  of  water  evaporated 
and  evaporation  depends  on  the  steam  demands  of  the  engine. 
The  following  table  shows  steam  consumption  under  average 
plant  conditions  for  different  tyj)es  of  engines  using  saturated 
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stoaTii  compared  with  those  using  juperiieatcd.  steam  a*  iOO 

deg.  and  at  2(H)  deg.  superiieut.    . 

l)e])ending  on  the  elTicienc\- of  tlie  engine  itself,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  superheating  shows  substantial  economics  in  steam 
<  <  iijum})ii(;n.  It  sliould  lie  noted,  al-o.  tliat  the  percentage  of 
.-avVngs  Varies  from  *>  to  .v.^  per  cent  for  100  deg.  -u]Krheat 
to  In  an  10  to  .>S  per  cent  for  200  deg.  superheat. — Power 
Plant  lingiuccrmg.  '.">;'  -'>\-:C:     v.^  '  ■  '  \;  . ':.• 


Air  Brake  Association  Holds  Live  Convention 


Important  Problems  Dealt  with  from  Standpoint 
of  Effect  on  Revenue  and  Operating  Efficiency 


SUBJECTS  having  an  important  bearing  on  railroad 
operating  conditions  were  discussed  at  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Associa- 
tion, which  of)ened  on  May  4,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Following  the  usual  opening  exercises,  Frank  McManamy, 
manager  department  of  equipment.  Division  of  Liquidation 
of  Claims,  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  delivered 
an  informal  address,  which  was  followed  by  the  address 
of  T.  F.  Lyons,  president  of  the  association. 

Mr.  McManamy's  Address 

In  his  talk  Mr.  McManamy  offered  two  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  association.  He  first  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  men  who  are 
charged    with    the   responsibility   of   supervising   the   main- 


of  control  by  the  members  of  the  association  and  other  -lil- 
road  men. 

Address  of  the  President 

In  his  address,  President  Lyons  dealt  particularly  with 
the  advantages  of  attendance  at  the  convention  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  members  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  the  association.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  responsibilit)- 
of  taking  such  an  interest  in  the  discussion  as  will  in>ure 
that  each  subject  is  thoroughly  covered,  the  time  and  labor 
expended  in  the  preparation  of  papers  and  committee  reports 
for  presentation  meriting  the  most  careful  attention  by  the 
members.  Among  the  benefits  which  the  members  receive 
from  convention  attendance,  Mr.  Lyons  dwelt  on  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  shop  with  other  air  brake  men  outside  the 
convention  hall,   from  which  talks  are  received  many  valu- 


T.   F.    Lyons    (N.   Y.  C.) 
President 


L.   P.  Streeter  (III.  Cent.) 
First    Vice-President 


Mark  Purcell   (Nor.  Pac.) 
Second    Vice-President 


tenance  and  operation  of  air  brake  equipment.  This  was 
brought  out  forcibly  by  comparison  with  the  equipment 
under  the  supervision  of  the  road  foreman  of  engines.  Each 
road  foreman  supervises  the  operation  of  the  locomotives 
on  one  division  or  less,  these  locomotives  always  remaining 
on  the  division  and  running  into  one  or  the  other  of  the 
terminals  at  least  once  every  24  hours  where  they  are  avail- 
able for  necessary  repairs.  L'sually  one  air  brake  supervisor, 
alone  or  with  comparatively  few  assistants,  must  supervise 
the  air  brake  equipment  in  operation  on  an  entire  system, 
much  of  which,  in  the  case  of  freight  cars  he  may  never 
see  but  once  during  its  life. 

Mr.  McManamy  suggested  that  air  brake  departments 
need  reorganization  to  provide  more  supervisors  directly  re- 
sponsible for  air  brake  conditions,  to  provide  adequate 
equipment  for  making  repairs,  not  at  one  terminal  alone, 
but  at  every  terminal  on  the  road  and  he  pointed  out  that  to 
secure  these  things  the  support  of  the  management  must  be 
secured.  As  one  means  of  securing  this  needed  support, 
he  recommended  that  the  Air  Brake  Association  affiliate 
with  the  American  Railroad  Association,  as  such  affiliation 
would  bring  the  recommendations  of  the  air  brake  men  of 
the  country  in  a  position  to  receive  the  backing  of  an  authori- 
tative body. 

In  closing  Mr.  McManamy  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
support  given  the  Railroad  Administration  during  its  period 


able  suggestions  directly  applicable  to  the  solution  of  his 
own  problems  by  each  member. 

better  maintenance  of  air 
compressors* 

By  Mark  Purcell 
General  Air  Brake  Inspector,  Northern  Pacific 

When  direct  inquiry  is  made,  the  usual  impression  is  tliat 
compressors  are  giving  good  service.  At  the  same  time  serv- 
ice records  may  show  a  large  amount  of  wheel  sliding  and 
breaking  in  two  of  trains  that,  at  first,  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  compressors 
are  operating,  for  which  the  compressor  is  largely  respon- 
sible. 

If  a  compressor  runs  slow,  or  for  any  reason  raises  pre-^- 
sure  slowly,  there  may  not  be  enough  accumulated  after  a 
brake  application  to  make  a  proper  release,  with  the  result 
that  a  part  of  the  brakes  only  are  released  and  wheels  are 
slid  or  drawbars  pulled  out.  Still  the  compressor  has  not 
actually  refused  to  work. 

Most  of  the  low  efficiency  and  some  of  the  failures  are 
due  to  lack  of  repairs,  or  the  quality  of  the  repairs  made 
being  often  only  slightly  below  the  standard  required.     In 

•Submitted   by  the   North-West  Air  Brake   Club. 
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som-'  cases  it  is  an  error  in  a  single  feature,  but  more  often 
;i  (  mibination,  such  as  a  number  of  leaks,  any  of  which 
mav  be  too  slight  to  cause  trouble,  yet  when  combined  are 
«erious.  The  above  applies  more  particularly  to  compressors 
having  steam  and  air  cylinders  compounded,  on  account  of 
the  balancing  effect  that  may  be  caused  by  leakage. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  compound  compressor  that  is 
chronically  inefficient,  and  be  advised  that  one  part  after 
another  has  l)een  repaired  or  replaced,  until  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  working  parts  have  been  gone  over,  and  yet  the 
operation  is  not  improv'ed. 

In  one  case  an  8^4  in.  cross  compound  compressor  devel- 
oped pounding,  would  not  supply  sufficient  air,  and  the 
engine  had  to  l^e  taken  off  an  important  train.  Examina- 
tion showed  that  the  rings  in  both  the  high  and  low  pressure 
air  pistons  were  3-16  in.  to  5-16  in.  open  at  the  ends  and 
lacked  about  .0012  in,  of  filling  the  ring  grooves.  Xew 
rings  that  would  fit  the  cylinders,  .0012  in.  smaller  than  the 
'grooves,  were  applied  to  both  the  air  pistons,  and  the  com- 
pressor gave  good  service  for  four  months,  and  probably 
longer. 

.\nofher  8^  in.  cross  compound  compressor  pounded  to 
;ome  extent  and  ran  so  slow  with  190  lb.  steam  pressure  that 


pressor  came  into  use,  but  general  observation  would  in- 
dicate that  these  appear  seldom  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  compressor  maintenance.  The  general 
standard  of  service  of  these  compressors  is  thus  considerably 
l:>elow  what  may  reasonably  be  obtained  at  slightly  increased 
cost,  by  simply  following  standards  such  as  those  outlined 
in  the  recommended  practice  by  the  Air  Brake  Association. 
The  number  of  engine  failures  chargeable  to  the  air  com- 
pressor alone,  indicates  the  need  for  improved  compressor 
maintenance,  and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  other  troubles 
that  can  readily  be  traced  directly  to  a  lowered  compressor 
efficiency. 

Discussion 

The  paper  drew  out  a  lively  discussion  which,  however, 
dealt  more  with  the  various  causes  of  failure,  particularly 
of  the  cross  compound  pump,  than  the  details  of  main- 
tenance. One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  causes  of 
failure  was  improper  lubrication,  there  being  set  forth  a 
diversity  of  opinions  and  methods  for  oiling  the  air  cylinders 
of  the  cross  compound  compressors,  but  a  general  agreement 
that  a  satisfactory  system  of  lubricating  these  cylinders  has 
yet  to  be  developed.     One  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
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it  would  not  keep  up  90  lb.  standard  brake  pipe  pressure 
on  a  regular  passenger  train  of  10  cars,  against  normal  leak- 
age.    Examination  showed: 

<a) — Main    steam   and    air   cylinders    sli.chtly    worn. 

">* — Steam  cylinder  head  parts   in   iiood   crndition. 

(c) — Main  steam  and  aii  pistons  about  1-32  in.  smaller  in  diameter  than 
their  cylinders. 

•i') — Packing  rings  in  steam  and  air  cylinders  came  together  at  the  ends 
in  the  smallest  part  of  the  cylinders  and  were  a  little  less  than 
3-32  in.  open   in  the  largest   parts  of  the  cylinders. 

'fi  -Rings  lacked  .005  in.  to  .008  in.  of  filling  the  grooves  in  the  high  pres- 
sure  steam   cylinder. 

'f>  -Rings  in  the  low  pressure  steam  cylinder  lacked  .0012  in.  to  .0015  in. 
of  filling  ihe  grooves.' 

'S'  -Rings  in  the  high  pressure  air  cylinder  lacked  .0015  in.  to  .0018  in.  of 
filling   llie    grooves. 

''m  —Rings  in  the  low  pressure  air  cylinder  lacked  .0012  in.  to  .0015  in. 
of   filling   the   grooves. 

'i  —The  upper  final  discharge  valve  had  3-16  in.  lift,  one  upper  interme- 
ate  valve  had  7-i2  in.  lift  and  the  other  air  valves  had  only  slight!/ 
more  than  standard  lift. 

Vew  pistons  that  would  fit  the  cylinders  closely  at  the 
^n  illest  part,  and  in  which  the  rings  fitted  the  grooves  with 
jut  enough  clearance  to  expand  by  their  own  tension  when 
coiiipressed  .into  the  grooves,  were  applied  and  no  other 
re;  airs  made.  The  compressor  was  given  a  severe  running 
tt-  in  which  its  capacity  and  speed  were  fully  up  to  the 
^t;  ndard. 

'Recommended  standards  to  cover  repairing  and  adjustment 
ot  the  different  parts  of  compressors  have  been  published  ex- 
tei;sively  and  discussed  ever  sirfce  the  cross  compound  com- 


avoid  air  pump  failures  and  excessive  maintenance  is  to 
give  close  attention  to  brake  pipe  leakage  and  in  doing  this 
not  to  overlook  the  brake  cylinder. 

The  suitability  of  the  orifice  condemning  test  as  a  means 
of  determining  whether  a  pump  is  in  condition  for  every 
class  of  service  was  questioned  by  several  members,  and 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  The  point  was 
m.ide  that  a  pump  which  may  just  pass  the  con- 
demning test  may  not  be  suitable  for  service  on  IcMig,  heavy 
trains  in  heavy  grade  territory.  It  was  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con- 
demning tests  allow  only  about  10  per  cent  depreciation  below 
the  rated  capacity  of  cross  compound  i)umps,  while  the  })er- 
centage  is  higher  for  other  tyj>es  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  degree  of  efficiency  essential  in  any  particular  class 
of  service  should  first  be  estal)lished  and  the  test  for  that 
class  of  service  modified  to  maintain  that  efficiency. 

The  members  quite  generally  agreed  with  the  author  of 
this  paper  as  to  the  desirability  of  tightening  up  generally 
on  air  compressor  maintenance,  one  of  the  reasons  that  was 
particularly  stressed  being  the  damage  done  in  service  by 
failure  of  the  brakes  properly  to  release  in  cycling,  this  being 
frequently  caused  by  the  inability  of  a  podrly  maintained 
pump  to  raise  the  main  reservoir  pressure  within  the  time 
allowed  by  the  cycle,  even  though  it  may  pass  the  condemning 
test. 
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TERMINAL  TESTS  OF  AIR  BRAKES 

By  W.  P.  Borland 

Chief  Bureau  of  Safety,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  the  present  time  to  take  extreme  meas- 
ures in  its  administration  of  the  power  brake  provisions  of 
the  safety  appliance  law;  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  bet- 
ter observance  of  the  requirements  of  law  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  air  brake  equipment  may 
well  be  insisted  upon. 

The  percentage  of  non-air  cars  now  in  service  is  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible.  In  air  brake  tests  of  1,196  trains  de- 
parting from  terminals  last  year,  comprising  a  total  of  41,846 
cars,  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  found  but  6  non-air 
cars.  There  is  no  longer  any  lack  of  available  equipment, 
and  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law  must 
be  ascribed  to  neglect  of  the  condition  of  equipment. 

In  the  terminal  tests  above  referred  to  our  inspectors  found 
330  cars  with  brakes  cut  out  and  1,947  cars  with  inoperative 
brakes.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  these  ter- 
minal tests  on  departing  trains  do  not  correctly  disclose 
actual  operating  conditions,  for  the  reason  that  when  the 
presence  of  a  government  inspector  is  known  more  than  usual 
care  and  diligence  are  exercised  in  inspecting  and  testing 
brakes,  as  well  as  in  setting  out  or  repairing  cars  with  de- 
fective brake  equipment.  As  a  result,  ref)orts  of  such  tests 
are  misleading  and  indicate  better  conditions  and  practices 
than  actually  exist. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  check  upon  the  true  condition  of  air 
brake  equipment  in  general,  tests  of  trains  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  terminals  have  also  been  made  during  the  past  year. 
In  some  instances  the  contrasts  between  the  condition  of 
arriving  and  departing  trains  are  extreme  and  striking;  for 
example,  in  one  yard  from  which  trains  were  departing  with 
100  per  cent  operative  brakes,  trains  were  arriving  with  as 
low  as  56  per  cent  operative  brakes.  Of  course  it  is  as  much 
a  violation  of  law  to  haul  a  train  into  a  terminal  as  away 
from  a  terminal  with  less  than  the  specified  minimum  per- 
centage of  operative  brakes  or  with  associated  power  brakes 
not  used  and  operated.  The  law  states  that  it  is  unlawful 
to  "run  any  train  on  its  line"  without  the  specified  equip- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  prosecutions  have  not  generally  been  filed  in 
the  past,  except  in  cases  where  trains  have  departed  from 
terminals  with  inadequate  brake  equipment,  does  not  alter 
the  requirements  of  law.  In  connection  with  these  arriving 
tests,  it  should  be  noted  that  they  serve  merely  to  disclose 
cut  out  or  inoperative  brakes;  in  the  reports  of  these  tests 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  brakes  classed 
as  operative  are  in  effective  and  efficient  condition.  Statistics 
for  the  first  year  based  upon  these  arriving  tests  will  not 
be  complete  until  July,  but  the  results  will  be  set  forth  in 
the  next  annual  repx)rt  of  the  Bureau,  and  will  probably 
be  published  in  detail  in  order  to  show  the  actual  condition 
of  air  brake  equipment  in  use. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  terminal  air  brake  tests 
conducted  by  the  railroads,  both  arriving  and  departing, 
should  be  much  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  than  the 
inspections  and  tests  made  by  the  government  inspectors. 
The  tests  made  by  the  government  inspectors  are  designed 
merely  to  indicate  the  general  condition  of  air  brake  equip- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the 
law  is  being  complied  with.  No  specific  method  of  con- 
ducting tests  of  this  nature  is  prescribed;  it  is  left  to  the 
individual  inspector  to  secure  the  required  information,  and 
methods  followed  vary  with  locations  and  operating  require- 
ments, as  well  as  with  personnel. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion in  detail  of  the  methods  which  should  be  followed  in 
conducting  terminal  tests.    The  results  accomplished  by  these 


tests  constitute  the  issue  of  paramount  importance,  ancl  in 
each  instance  the  results  accomplished  as  reflected  by  the 
condition  of  air  brake  equipment  should  form  the  crite.ion 
by  which  effectiveness  of  methods  in  use  is  measured. 

It  is  almost  trite  to  say  that  inspections  and  tests  she  aid 
be  made  to  ascertain  whether  all  air  brake  parts  and  pij  ing 
are  in  place,  that  foundation  brake  rigging  is  intact,  .nd 
that  all  such  apparatus  is  in  operative  condition.  But  i.  is 
frequently  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that  the  in- 
spections and  tests  made  are  extremeiys  superficial  in  char- 
acter. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  tha^  no  attention  wl.at- 
ever  is  paid  to  broken  retainer  pipes  or  retainers  missing  or 
disconnected.  Inspections  have  also  indicated  the  necessity 
that  more  attention  be  devoted  to  the  condition  of  founila- 
tion  brake  rigging.  The  need  of  better  maintenance  of  tiiis 
equipment  is  particularly  apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat 
the  foundation  brake  rigging  is  an  essential  part  of  both 
the  air  brake  and  the  hand  brake  equipment  on  a  car  and 
an  inoperative  hand  brake  is  a  penalty  defect.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  in  future  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  condition  of  foundation  brake  rigging. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  point  out  that  tests  made 
with  yard-line  pressure  of  90  lb.  when  the  train  line 
pressure  used  is  70  lb.,  are  not  wholly  desirable;  nor  thaf 
simply  observing  that  the  brake  on  the  last  car  in  a  train 
applies  and  releases  properly  is  not  a  proper  test  of  the 
brake  equipment  of  a  departing  train;  but  these  conditions 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  large  yards  of  important  rail- 
roads. 

It  has  been  found  that  repair  work  was  not  being  properly 
done.  In  one  case  in  the  middle  west,  one  of  "the  Bureau's 
inspectors  made  an  air  brake  test  on  a  train  Of  97  cars,  in 
which  the  brakes  on  17  cars  were  found  inoperative,  the 
majority  of  them  being  refrigerator  cars.  The  triples  on 
six  of  these  cars  bore  stencil  marks  indicating  that  the  triples 
had  been  cleaned  within  a  month,  but  outward  appearances 
led  the  inspector  to  believe  that  no  work  other  than  stencilling 
had  been  done  on  them.  Subsequently  an  investigation  was 
made  at  points  where  these  triple  valves  had  been  stencilled 
and  one  triple  valve  was  found  newly  stencilled  that  had  not 
been  cleaned;  and  on  another  newly  stencilled  car  the  dust 
collector  was  full  of  dirt  and  corrosion.  In  another  case 
eight  cars  were  found  bearing  stencil  marks  showing  that 
brake  cylinders  and  triples  had  been  cleaned  within  the  last 
three  days.  From  outward  appearances  none  of  these  cars 
had  been  worked  on  and  three  of  them  were  taken  down  and 
examined.  The  brake  cylinders  and  triples  were  found  in 
a  very  dirty  condition  and  the  examination  showed  con- 
clusively that  no  w'ork  had  been  done  on  them  except  sten- 
cilling. These  conditions  were  traced  to  their  source  and 
corrective  measures  taken  by  officials  in  charge. 

It  is  essential  that  air  brake  men  be  continually  on  the 
alert  with  a  view  of  detecting  and  correcting  improper  main- 
tenance and  repair  work  resulting  from  ignorance,  incompe- 
tence, lack  of  proper  facilities,  or  slip-shod  methods. 

In  many  locations  tests  which  are  intended  merely  to  show 
that  brakes  are  operative  are  insufficient  to  meet  operating 
requirements;  it  is  essential  not  only  to  have  op)erative 
brakes,  but  also  to  make  certain  that  the  equipment  is  in 
effective  operating  condition,  including  foundation  brake  rig- 
ging, brake  cylinder,  triple  valve,  retaining  valve  and  all 
piping.  Inojjerative  and  ineffective  brakes  combined  have 
resulted  in  numerous  violations  of  the  air  brake  law  on 
mountain  grades.  There  are  a  number  of  mountain  grades 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  upon  which  it  is  common 
practice  to  control  trains  by  means  of  hand  brakes,  holdirg 
the  air  brakes  in  reserve  and  using  them  only  in  case  of 
necessity  or  emergency  to  supplement  the  hand  brakes.  On 
some  grades  no  other  practice  has  ever  been  followed.  The 
attention  of  the  commission  has  been  called  to  the  situation? 
in  which  these  unlawful  practices  exist  at  various  times  an  i 
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fo  various  specific  reasons.  In  one  case  an  accident  re- 
sulting from  a  portion  of  a  train  running  away  on  one  of 
tlivse  grades  was  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  and 
th  s  investigation  disclosed  that  one  of  the  conditions  leading 
up  to  this  accident  was  the  use  of  hand  brakes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  train.  Proper  maintenance  of  present 
eq-iipment  is  all  that  is  required  to  permit  trains  to  be  han- 
dKd  safely  on  these  grades  by  means  of  power  brakes.  And 
it  is  in  the  terminals  through  which  these  cars  pass  en  route 
to  these  grades  that  the  greater  part  of  this  maintenance  work 
must  be  done.  Excessive  leakage  and  defective  retainers 
were  among  the  prevailing  conditions  which  required  con- 
siderable attention. 

The  order  of  the  Commission  of  June  6,  1910,  requires 
that  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of  the  cars  of  a  train  shall 
have  their  brakes  used  and  operated  by  the  engineer  of  the 
locomotive  drawing  the  train,  and  that  "all  power-brake  cars 
in  every  such  train  which  are  associated  together  with  the 
85  per  cent  shall  have  their  brakes  so  used  and  op)erated." 

The  minimum  percentage  requirement  of  this  order  is 
generally  understood  and  recognized,  and  it  is  an  infrequent 
occurrence  that  a  train  is  hauled  from  a  terminal  having 
less  than  85  per  cent  of  the  cars  equipped  with  power  brakes 
in  operative  condition.  But  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
percentage  requirement  specified,  there  is  also  a  maximum 
requirement;  the  order  reiterates  the  provision  of  law  that 
all  power-brake  cars  in  a  train  which  are  associated  together 
with  the  specified  minimum  percentage  shall  have  their 
brakes  used  and  operated.  Comparatively  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  maximum  requirement,  and  the  belief 
is  widespread  and  general  that  if  a  train  has  the  prescribed 
minimum  percentage  of  power-brake  cars  with  air  brakes  in 
operation,  t^e  terms  of  the  law  are  fully  complied  with.  It 
is  common  practice  for  trains  to  leave  terminals  having  cars 
with  inoperative  brakes,  or  having  brakes  cut  out,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  facilities  are  available  at  such  ter- 
minals for  making  repairs  or  replacements  necessary  to  place 
all  power  brake  equipment  in  proper  operative  condition. 

Strict  observance  of  the  associated  car  provision  of  the 
law,  as  applied  to  trains  leaving  terminals  or  other  points 
where  facilities  for  making  repairs  are  available,  would  re- 
sult in  100  per  cent  operative  power  brakes  in  practically 
all  trains  leaving  such  points.  The  adoption  of  this  prac- 
tice would  inevitably  result  in  general  and  material  improve- 
ment in  air  brake  conditions;  careful  and  thorough  air  brake 
tests  at  terminals  would  be  required,  and  prompt  attention 
would  necessarily  be  given  air  brake  repairs.  The  number 
of  violations  of  the  minimum  percentage  requirement  would 
also  be  reduced,  for  the  reason  that  trains  now  frequently 
leave  terminals  with  barely  85  per  cent  of  the  cars  having 
power  brakes  in  operative  condition,  and  if  the  brake  equip- 
ment on  additional  cars  becomes  defective  en  route,  or  if 
cars  with  defective  brakes  are  picked  up,  or  if  cars  having 
operative  brakes  are  set  out,  the  train  then  has  less  than  the 
minimum  of  85  per  cent  required.  This  f>ractice  would  also 
go  far  toward  meeting  the  complaint  frequently  heard  that 
air  brake  maintenance  is  neglected  on  roads  where  braking 
conditions  are  less  severe  than  on  roads  having  steep  moun- 
tain grades,  thereby  imposing  an  excessive  burden  on  the  air 
brake  inspection  and  repair  forces  of  the  latter  roads. 

If  required  to  do  so  in  order  to  bring  about  necessary  air 
brake  improvements,  the  Commission  can  adopt  a  different 
policy  in  the  administration  of  the  air  brake  law,  and  the 
existing  minimum  precentage  required  can  be  increased.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  railroads  themselves  are  fully  alive 
to  the  needs  of  the  present  situation  and  will  voluntarily 
t;ike  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary.  Proper  action  by  the 
Air  Brake  Association  and  active  co-operation  of  all  con- 
cerned with  these  matters  will  undoubtedly  go  far  toward 
forestalling  necessity  for  further  action  in  the  matter  by  the 
Commission. 


LOCATION  OF  BRAKE  PIPE  ENDS  AT  THE 
LOCOMOTIVE  PILOT ^ 

By  W.  W.  Wood 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  . 

At  the  pilot  of  a  locomotive  a  situation  exists  in  which 
the  recommended  practice,  as  it  concerns  brake-pipe  ends, 
cannot  be  adhered  to  successfully. 

The  extended  pilot,  formerly  standard  eve^}'^vhere,  would 
not  permit  the  diagonal  cross-carrying  of  the  coupled  hose 
when  connected  with  a  car  ahead  or  the  rear  of  a  leading 
iocomotive,  if  the  pipe  end  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  draw- 
bar. For  that  reason  the  pipe  ends  are  cc«nmonly  found  to 
the  right  of  the  drawbar.  Here  is  a  condition  that  proxndes 
a  brake  pipe  without  lateral  deflection  from  rear  to  front  of 
locomotive. 

But  the  locomotive  builders  having  located  the  pipe  end 
26  in.  away  from  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  point  for  cars, 
have  fixed  its  height  from  the  rail  and  the  distances  from 
the  center  line  of  the  drawbar  shank  and  pulling  face  of  the 
coupler  knuckle,  the  same  as  provided  for  cars;  this  brought 
the  terminal  angle-fitting  too  close  to  the  angle  cock  of  the 
car  ahead.     Most  railroad  shops  are  following  this  practice. 

The  result  on  the  Monon  was  that  when  the  air  was 
coupled  to  a  car  ahead,  both  hose  of  the  connected  pair 
would  be  crimped  and  the  passage  of  air  restricted.  On  a 
double-headed  passenger  train  the  air  signal  and  brake 
equipment  of  each  engine  had  been  tested  and  found  in  good 
condition  before  leaving  the  roundhouse.  The  air  piping 
of  the  second  engine  was  exactly  as  it  came  from  the  build- 
ers and  the  pipe  terminals  on  the  tender  of  the  forward  en- 
gine were  approximately  M.  C.  B.  standard  in  locaticMi. 
After  coupling-up,  both  pairs  of  hose,  brake  and  signal  were 
crimped  so  flat  that  the  air  signal  on  the  leading  engine 
could  not  be  operated  from  the  cars  but  would  respond  to 
discharges  from  the  pilot  hose.  The  brakes  on  the  cars 
would  apply  on  a  service  reduction  from  the  leading  engine, 
but  with  emergency  test  from  the  leading  engine,  service 
application  only  was  obtained  on  the  cars. 

Recommended  practice  now  extends  the  brake-pipe  ends 
on  certain  classes  of  freight  cars  much  nearer  the  line  of  the 
pulling  face  of  the  coupler  knuckle  than  formerly.  Two 
modem,  steel  freight  cars  coupled  together  have  their  con- 
nected hose  couplings  carried  at  an  angle  of  90  deg.  to  the 
center  line  of  the  car  so  that  they  couple  exactly  crosswise. 
If  such  a  car  were  coupled  to  the  pilot  of  an  engine  having 
pipe  ends  as  usually  found,  the  condition  should  be  consid- 
ered absolutely  impossible. 

When  this  subject  was  brought  up  at  the  Central  Air 
Brake  Club,  some  members  argued  that  with  the  modem 
receded  pilot  it  would  be  possible  to  locate  the  brake-pipe 
ends  at  the  left  of  the  drawbar  and  follow  the  M.  C.  B. 
specifications  as  to  location  throughout.  This  will  not  hold 
good  on  all  engines.  On  the  Monon  it  has  been  found  to  be  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  the  pipe  lines  on  the  right  of  drawbar  and 
obtain  an  ideal  line-up  of  the  hose  when  coupled  forward. 

Experimentally,  we  coupled  a  locomotive  to  the  rear  of  a 
tender  having  standard  pipe-end  locations,  detached  the  hose 
and  angle  fitting  from  the  brake  pipe  at  the  pilot,  connected 
its  coupling  with  that  of  the  tender  and  screwed  a  short 
piece  of  pipe  into  the  other  opening  of  the  angle  fitting  to 
represent  the  brake  pipe.  Laying  this  piece  of  pipe  directly 
on  top  of  the  pilot  beam  and  placing  its  center  13  in.  from 
the  center  line  of  the  coupler  shank,  the  ideal  location  was 
found.  In  practice  we  turn  the  angle  fitting  slightly  toward 
the  center  of  the  track,  about  20  deg.  from  a  vertical  line 
through  the  brake  pipe.  No  attempt  was  made  to  standard- 
ize this  location  until  we  found  that  it  w^ould  ap^ly  to  every 
class  of  engine  in  service  on  the  road. 
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This  might  not  happen  in  all  cases  and  the  writer  recom- 
mends that  the  car  piping  standards  should  Ije  generally  dis- 
regarded in  the  installation  of  pipe  terminals  at  the  pilot, 
and  the  proper  locations  at  the  right  of  the  drawbar  found 
for  each  class  of  engine. 

Discussion 

A  number  of  variations  in  the  location  of  angle  cocks  and 
brake  pipe  ends  at  the  front  ends  of  locomotives  were  brought 
out  in  the  discussion.  Much  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
encountered  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  location  of  the  cut 
out  cocks  to  meet  the  retjuirements  of  safety  and,  especially 
in  passenger  service,  the  convenience  of  the  crew  when 
doubleheading.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  for 
investigation  and  the  drafting  of  a  proposal  for  adoption 
as  recommended  practice  for  the  location  of  brake  pipe  ends 
and  the  location  and  style  of  cocks  to  be  used,  at  the  next 
convention. 

AIR  SIGNAL  VALVE  MAINTENANCE* 

By  James  Elder 

From  the  writer's  observation  air  signal  valves  have  not 
been  repaired  and  maintained  as  they  should  be,  because 
air  signals  failed  to  respond  from  rear  end  cars  or  gave 
ref)eat  signals.  Where  air  signal  valves  are  repaired  so  that 
they  will  pass  the  tests  specified  they  will  give  good  service 
for  the  entire  period  the  locomotive  is  out  of  the  back  shop, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  renewing  the  diaphragm.  Thus 
the  expensive  practice  of  roundhouse  men  to  keep  tinkering 
with  air  signal  apparatus  would  be  greatly  reduced.  With 
the  exception  of  changing  a  ruptured  diaphragm,  no  other 
repairs  to  signal  valves  should  be  attempted  in  roundhouses 
or  small  shops.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  good  repair  or  new  signal  valves  should  be  obtained 
and  l)e  accessiljle  for  exchange  purposes. 

The  important  back  shops  should  be  supplied  with  suit- 
able,   inexpensive   test   racks,   to  represent  the  volume   and 
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Rack    for    Testing    Signal    Valves    In    Railroad    Shop 

resistance  of  a  15-car  passenger  train,  so  that  signal  valves 
can  Jje  tested  while  locomotives  are  passing  through  the  back 
shops,  and  no  signal  valve  should  l>e  returned  to  any  loco- 
motive if  it  fails  to  pass  the  tests  prescribed. 

The  greatest  advantage  will  be  gained  by  doing  extensive 
repairs  to  signal  valves  at  only  the  main  shops.  When 
signal  valves  are  found  worn  or  out  of  standard,  and  heavy 
repairs  are  required  to  put  them  in  shape,  and  the  valves 
cannot  Ije  repaired  so  they  will  pass  satisfactorily,  it  will  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  railway  to  send  them  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  have  them  restandardized. 

Some  of   the   troubles   incident   to  poor   operating   signal 
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valves  are  (a)  worn  fit  of  stem  and  guide  bushing,  (b)  bear- 
ing fit  of  stem  in  bushing  carelessly  destroyed  by  inexpe- 
rienced workmen,  either  reducing  the  stem  bearing  with  a 
file  or  mashing  it  in  a  vise  while  holding  it  to  remove  tiie 
diaphragm,  (c)  removing  the  projection  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  stem  by  filing  it  away,  (d)  facing  off  the  seat  at  the 
upper  side  of  the  lower  cap  nut,  (e)  the  use  of  inflexille 
diaphragms  other  than  those  made  especially  for  signal 
valves. 

The  drawing  shows  the  testing  device  used  on  several 
western  railways.  Any  signal  valve  passing  this  device  c;ai 
reasonably  be  expected  to  operate  properly  on  long  passenger 
trains. 

A  careful  analysis  shows  that  the  fit  of  the  stem  in  the 
bushing  is  required  to  be  accurate;  that  if  the  stem  is  too 
loose  the  valve  will  repeat  or  not  give  any  signal  at  ail; 
whereas,  if  the  stem  is  too  tight  a  fit  in  the  bushing,  the 
signal  will  be  too  long  or  be  too  sensitive  to  light  leakage 
reductions.  The  following  procedure  should  lie  followed  in 
testing  the  valves,  the  feed  valve  being  set  to  maintain  45  Ih. 
pressure  and  the  check  valve  spring  in  the  combined  strainer 
and  check  valve  reducing  the  pressure  3  lb.: 

Test  Xo.  1 — With  the  whistle  valve  applied  and  the  system  fully  charged, 
open  the  car  discharge  valve  until  the  whistle  sounds,  and  then  quickly 
allow  the  discharpe  valve  to  close.  As  soon  as  whistle  stops  blowing  quickly 
open  the  discharge  valve  again  and  so  on,  in  this  manner  obtaining  short 
blasts  of  the  whistle  in  quick  succession.  Five  distinct  single  blasts  of  the 
whistle  should  be  obtained  in  10  seconds,  the  time  being  measured  from 
the  instant  of  first  opening  the  discharge  valve,  until  the  instant  of  openiiic 
:t  for  the  fifth  time.  Inability  to  obtain  the  five  blasts  within  this  time 
indicates  excessive  friction  between  the  valve  stem  and  bushing  c^sed  by 
a  too  close   fit. 

Test  \'o.  2 — With  the  system  fully  charged,  hold  the  discharge  valve 
open  for  IS  to  20  seconds  continuously.  This  should  produce  one  continu- 
ous blast  of  the  whistle  lasting  until  a  few  seconds  after  the  discharno 
valve  is  allowed  to  close.  If  several  short  blasts  of  the  whistle  are  obtained 
in  the  test,  it  indicates  tliat  the  fit  bctwefn  the  valve  stem  and  bushinii  is 
too  loose. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  indicated  a  general  agreement  with  the 
author  of  the  paper  as  to  the  inadvisability  of  making  re- 
pairs to  the  signal  valve  in  the  roundhouse,  most  of  those 
speaking  even  condemning  the  practice  of  changing  dia- 
phragms. The  practice  of  many  roads  is  to  return  the  signal 
valve  to  the  manufacturer  for  repair,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
that  because  of  the  inability  to  have  every  valve  taken  care 
of  in  this  way,  the  work  done  on  those  handled  on  the  road 
was  likely  to  suffer  l)ecause  of  the  lack  of  proper  facilities 
for  doing  the  work.  The  inference  was  that  better  results 
would  be  obtained  if  each  road  provided  facilities  at  its 
principal  shop  for  repairing  these  valves  and  handled  them 
all  at  that  point.  The  difficulty  which  in  some  cases  has 
been  experienced  with  rust  which  accumulates  around  the 
valve  and  its  spindle  and  interferes  with  its  satisfactory 
operation  was  mentioned.  In  the  opinion  of  several  mem- 
bers the  best  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  locate  the  signal 
valve  at  a  point  high  enough  in  the  cab  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  moisture. 

Air   Consumption   of   Locomotive    Auxiliaries 

The  committee  reporting  on  this  subject  through  wide 
investigation  has  determined  that  these  devices  are  generally 
wasting  much  compressed  air.  A  simple  code  of  tests  and 
condemning  Jimits  was  proposed,  the  observance  of  which 
may  be  expected  to  result  in  materially  improving  conditions. 
An  abstract  of  this  report  will  jje  found  on  another  page  in 
this  issue. 

TERMINAL  BRAKE  WORK  FROM  THE 
REVENUE  STANDPOINT* 

By  C.  C.  Ferguson 
General  Air  Brake  Instructor,  Great  Northern 

The  investment  in  all  that  constitutes  a  railway  is  earning 
just  so  long  as  cars  are  moving  toward  their  destinations. 
^^'hen  they  are  not,  it  is  losing,  because  interest,  wages  and 
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other  necessary  exp>enses  are  going  on.  This  means  that 
switching,  testing  air  brakes,  repairing  and  other  work  in 
terminals  are  losing  revenue.  Such  delays  are  necessary, 
but  it  is  plain  that  they  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
The  problem  is  now  to  test  and  make  necessary  repairs  in 
the  least  time  and  with  the  minimum  of  switching. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  instructions  on  Test  and  Re- 
pairs to  Brakes  on  Cars  in  Terminal  Yards,  recently  made 
recommended  practice  by  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, Section  Ill-Mechanical.  These  instructions  are  as 
follows:  :-^::':-^-  •■•  ^ 

'.     ■' ■      '  Incoming  Tr.\ins 

1.  Freight  cars  in  terminal  yards  should  have  the  air  brakes  tested  as 
follows:        ■    f 

2.  Freight  trains,'  on  arrival  at  terminals  where  inspectors  are  stationed 
to  make  immediate  brake; inspection  and  repairs,  shall  have  slack  stretched 
and  left  with  brakes  fully  applied  •  in  service  application.  Inspection  of 
brakes  should  be  made  -as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable  and  any  needed 
lepairs  madcj  or  'promptly  mark  for'  repair  tracks  any  cars  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  re'paired. 

Outgoing   Trains   and   Yard  Tests 

3.  While  the  train  i?  being  charged,  make  a  visual  inspection  of  retaining 
valves  and  retaining  valve-pipes;  position  of  angle  cocks  and  hose,  and 
examine  closely  for  leaks  from  the  brake  pipe  and  its  connections,  and  make 
necessary  repairs  to  reduce  this  leakage  to  a  minimum  when  the  brake 
system   is  charged  to  standard  pressure. 

4.  When  the  brake  is  charged  to  standard  pressure,  make  a  15-lb.  service 
reduction,  after  which  a  second  examination  of  the  train  should  be  made 
to   determine: 

(a)  Brake  pipe  leakage. 

(b)  If   triple    valve    will    operate    on    service    application. 

(c)  Piston  travel. 

(d)  Brake    cylinder   leakage. 

(e)  If  the   brakes   release   properly. 

5.  If,  during  this  test,  the  brake  pipe  leiikage,  as  indicated  by  the  brake 
pipe  gage,  exceeds  8  lb.  per  minute,  it  should  be  reduced  to  8  lb.,  pref- 
erably 5  lb.,  and  if  piston  travel  is  less  than  6  in.  or  more  than  8  in.  it 
should  be  adjusted  to  7  in.  All  defects  found  shall  be  repaired  in  the 
yard  or  car  sent  to  shop  or  repair  track   for  necessary   attention. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  terminal  tests,  at  last  terminal  inspection 
point  prior  to  descending  mountain  grades,  it  must  be  known  that  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  retaining  valves  are  in  good  operating  condition  to  control 
the  train. 

The  Incoming  Test 

Normally  and  properly  the  first  thing  done  to  an  incom- 
ing freight  train  is  to  make  the  general  inspection.  Here  we 
have  dead  time  that,  by  means  of  incoming  brake  test,  should 
be  utilized  to  locate  air  brake  defects  so  that  such  as  are 
heavy  may  be  marked  for  the  repair  tracks  before  switching 
is  done  and  all  available  time  employed  for  repairing  the 
others. 

But  the  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  since  allowed  to 
freight  train  men,  and  insufficient  consideration  given  to 
certain  features  of  the  recommended  practices  warrant  some 
changes  in  the  foregoing. 

Several  of  the  roads  represented  in  the  North- West  Air 
Brake  Club  have  long  since  demonstrated  the  practicability 
and  value  of  the  incoming  brake  test.  In  fact,  the  Soo  Line 
is  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  in  making  this  test,  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  a  close  second.  This  is  mentioned  merely 
that  due  weight  may  be  given  to  recommendations  based  on 
long  experience.  The  first  recommendation  is  that  paragraph 
2  in  the  foregoing  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

2.  The  incoming  air  brake  test  should  be  made  with  all  arriving  freight 
trains  atld  transfers,  and  to  permit  of  this  the  incoming  crews  shall  leave 
the  brakes  .fully  applied  from  standard  pressure  by  a  service  reduction  _  or 
reductions  totaling  20  lb.  -Inspection  of  the  brakes  should  be  begun  im- 
irediately  and  eonipleled  within  20  minutes,  confining  it  to  observance  of 
piston  travel,  brakes  that  do  not  apply  or  that  leak  off  and  to  other  ob- 
servable leakage,  and  quickly  indicating  defects  found  by  suitable  chalk 
marks.  On  completion  of  this  inspection  make  indicated  repairs  or  mark 
cars  for  the   repair  tracks,   as  the  circumstances   require. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  slack  stretched  while  in- 
si)ecting  draft  rigging  and  air  hose  is  recognized,  but  to  do 
til  is  in  an  effective  way  will  require,  after  the  stop,  releasing 
the  air  brakes,  applying  rear  hand  brakes,  pulling  out  the 
slack,  fully  recharging  and  reapplying  the  air  brakes,  and 
an  attempt  to  include  it  would  increase  the  amount  of  over- 
time and  would  decrease  the  reliability  of  the  incoming  brake 
test. 

The  present  reading  of  paragraph  2  discourages  the  in- 
c  >ming  test,  first,  by  the  qualification,  "where  inspectors  are 
stationed  to  make  immediate  inspection  and  repairs";  and, 
Second,   by   stating  that,   following   the   application   of  the 


brakes,  inspection  "should  be  made  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable."  This  inspection  is  mainly  to  determine 
whether  the  brakes  are  reascaiably  efficient,  and  it  will  as- 
suredly be  granted  that  a  brake  which  has  not  leaked  off  in 
20  minutes  will  meet  with  this  requirement.  To  appreciably 
extend  this  inspection  time  is  unwarrantedly  to  delay  traffic 
and  increase  expense,  as  it  will  send  cars  with  reascmably 
efficient  brakes  to  the  repair  tracks.  The  alternative  is  that 
inefficient  brakes  will  not  be  detected. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  provide  for  the  alternative  of  an 
incoming  brake  test  being  made  by  the  slower  and  more 
cumbersome  use  of  a  yard  testing  plant,  which  we  do  not 
favor  here,  it  should  be  cared  for  by  a  separate  paragraph. 

The  recommended  change  in  paragraph  2  refers  to  ''stand- 
ard pressure,"  understood  for  freight  to  mean  70  lb.,  and 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  if  the  test  is  made  from  a 
higher  pressure  it  will  pass  some  defective  brakes  as  satis- 
factory because  of.  the  greater  amount  of  auxiliary  reservoir 
uir  to'  be  leaked  away;  Hence,  if  any  road  is  using  a  higher 
brake  pipe  pressure  pn  any  moving  trains,  it  is  recommended 
that  it  be  reduced  to  70  lb.  (by  applying  and  releasing)  be- 
fore making  the  test  application.' 

The  Outgoing  Test 

The  haste  more  or  less  incident  to  the  outgoing  terminal 
brake  test  referred  to  in  paragraph  4  will  often  result  in  the 
application  being  made  before  some  brakes  are  fully  charged. 
Hence,  a  reduction  of  15  lb.,  with  long  trains,  will  result  in 
some  brakes  failing  to  apply  or  hold  long  enough  for  the  in- 
spection which  would  be  found  satisfactory  if  they  had  been 
charged  or  if  the  reduction  had  been  20  lb. 

The  desire  to  combine  with  this  test  a  fairly  satisfactory 
measure  of  the  rate  of  brake  pipe  leakage  is  appreciated  and 
no  recommendation  for  a  change  is  made  at  this  time. 

Clause  (e)  is  a  detail  which  cannot  be  determined  while 
brakes  are  applied,  as  here  stipulated.  While  the  object  will 
doubtless  be  generally  understood,  the  wording  of  this  para- 
graph could  advantageously  be  changed  to  make  the  mean- 
ing clearer. 

R.  H.  Aishton's  circular  95  of  Januar}-  8,  1920,  dealing 
particularly  with  avoiding  delays  at  terminals,  in  order  to 
lessen  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  suggests  for  each  im- 
{xjrtant  yard  the  need  of  a  yard  plant  for  testing  the  out- 
going train  before  the  engine  is  applied.  This  is  approved, 
but  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  cannot  accomplish 
the  needed  results  unless  the  incoming  test  is  made;  also, 
that  to  realize  its  value  sufficient  inspectors  must  be  avail- 
able who  must  receive  prompt  notice  when  a  train  is  ready 
for  them,  so  as  to  avoid  wasting  time  waiting  for  it  to  he 
made  up  or  being  late  because  of  not  knowing  it  was  ready 
for  them.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  make  other 
than  the  lightest  repairs,  mainly  stopping  brake  pipe  leaks. 
In  fact,  if  the  incoming  test  and  indicated  repairs  have  been 
made  as  they  should  be  and  if  inspectors  are  promptly  ad- 
vised when  each  train  is  made  up,  the  character  of  the  re- 
maining work,  including  the  outgoing  terminal  brake  test, 
will  usually  be  such  as  to  enable  the  despatcher  to  figure 
quite  accurately  as  to  when  a  train  will  be  ready.  The  out- 
going crew  would  then  find  the  train  tested  and  charged  and 
requiring  no  more  brake  work  on  their  part  than  making  the 
I)rake  pipe  test  from  the  engine  immediately  after  attaching 
it.  If  operating  departments  really  propose  to  provide  and 
make  use  of  outgoing  yard  brake  charging  and  testing  plants, 
it  would  be  well  to  add  to  the  recommended  practice  instruc- 
tions to  cover  their  use. 

As  the  detailed  instructions  governing  the  making  of  the 
incoming  brake  test  can  largely  influence  the  results  ob- 
tained we  submit  the  following  as  in  effect  on  one  large 
road:  "Enginemen  and  trainmen  of  freight  trains  on  ar- 
rival at  terminals  will  leave  the  brakes  applied  by  a  20 
pound    service    reduction   made   from    70   pounds.      Where 
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engineman  has  made  an  automatic  application  for  stopping 
he  will  as  soon  as  stopped,  add  to  it  by  one  farther,  con- 
tinuous reduction  sufficient  to  make  a  total  of  20  pounds, 
and  watching  the  gage,  insure  that  this  amount  is  had  when 
the  brake  valve  discharge  ceases.  On  its  completion  he 
will  give  one  short  whistle  blast  as  advice  to  brakeman  that 
he  may  cut  off  and  to  inspectors  that  inspection  may  begin. 
The  brakeman  will  not  close  angle  cocks  until  this  signal 
is  given. 

"When  the  train  must  be  left  on  two  or  more  tracks,  or 
when  crossings  must  be  cut,  those  concerned  will  follow 
the  foregoing  plan  before  cutting  off  each  part. 

"To  avoid  preventing  inspectors  from  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  air  brakes,  switchmen,  carmen  and  others  must 
not  discharge  any  air  from  the  auxiliar}-  reservoirs  or  brake 
pipe  of  cars  that  have  not  been  inspected.  Before  discharg- 
ing any  air  from  those  already  inspected  an  angle  cock  must 
be  closed  between  such  and  any  uninspected  brakes. 

"On  brakes  being  applied,  as  indicated  by  whistle  signal, 
inspectors  will  at  once  and  rapidly  examine  for  piston  travel, 
brakes  failing  to  apply,  any  that  have  leaked  off  and  brake 
pipe  leaks.  At  this  time,  make  no  repairs;  merely  indicate 
the  defects  with  chalk.  After  completing  inspection  repair 
the  defects  that  should  be  cared  for  in  the  yard.  For  other 
defects  bad-order  cars  for  repair  tracks,  unless  impracticable, 
as  may  be  with  time  freight.  The  air  brake  and  the  general 
inspection  must  not  be  made  by  the  same  man  or  men. 

"Adjust  incorrect  piston  travel  (less  than  6  inches  or  over 
8  inches)  to  7  inches.  Consider  cars  over  12  months 
since  brakes  were  cleaned  as  having  defective  brakes.  Loads 
that  cannot  be  held  for  l)rake  repairs  earlier  will,  where 
destination  is  a  terminal,  be  marked  on  arrival  "BO  when 
empty,"  with  date,  and  defect.  These  will  be  delivered  to 
repair  tracks  as  soon  as  practicable  after  unloading." 

Discussion 

The  discussion  covered  the  whole  field  of  freight  brake 
conditions,  which  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  difficulties  of 
getting  trains  out  of  terminals  with  brakes  in  condition  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  safety  appliance  law  without 
excessive  terminal  delays.  The  discussion  indicated  clearly 
that  freight  brakes  generally  are  in  an  unsatisfactor}'  condi- 
tion from  the  service  standpoint  and  that  this  condition  is  not 
due  to  any  one  cause,  but  to  a  large  number  of  causes.  Some 
of  the  causes  mentioned  were  undesired  emergency  brake 
applications,  excessive  brake  pipe  leakage,  careless  and  un- 
skilled workmanship  in  maintenance,  neglect  of  maintenance, 
inadequacy  of  the  customary  type  of  attachment  for  brake 
cylinders  and  auxiliary  reservoirs,  retention  in  service  of 
worn-out  brake  cylinders  in  which  tight  packing  leathers 
are  an  impossibility  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the  managements  to  the  resulting  loss  in  operating 
efficiency.  That  a  high  standard  of  brake  maintenance  is 
not  only  possible  but  practicable  was  indicated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  several  roads  operating  with  a  high  percentage 
of  their  own  equipment  which  is  retained  and  maintained  at 
home.  Several  instances  were  given  where  railroads  regu- 
larly send  trains,  in  some  cases  with  as  many  as  90  to  100 
cars,  from  terminals  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  pounds 
per  minute  brake  pipe  leakage,  and  one  instance  was  men- 
tioned where  such  a  train,  departing  from  the  initial  terminal 
with  a  leakage  not  to  exceed  three  pounds  per  minute,  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  a  125-mile  run  and  when  tested  showed 
but  four  pounds  per  minute  brake  pipe  leakage. 

That  when  once  placed  in  good  condition,  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  freight  brake  conditions  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  was  evidenced  by  the  experience  of  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern,  which  was  mentioned  several  times  by 
members  from  other  roads  as  having  exceptionally  good 
brake  conditions.  With  a  total  of  7,000  cars  in  regular 
freight  service  on  this  line,  it  was  necessary  to  set  out  on 
account  of  brake  conditions  but  four  cars  in  a  period  of 


twelve  months,  and  these  were  due  to  leaky  cylinder  packing 
leather  caused  by  over  travel  of  the  piston  in  connection  with 
a  failure  of  the  foundation  brake  gear.  From  an  initial 
brake  cylinder  leakage  of  three  pounds  per  minute,  2,000 
cars  after  24  months'  service  without  cleaning  had  developed 
cylinder  leakage  not  exceeding  four  pounds  per  minute  max- 
imum. Other  roads  reported  as  high  as  from  10  to  20  jier 
cent  of  the  brakes  tested  requiring  recleaning  in  from  one  to 
three  months   following  the  last  cleaning  date. 

The  inability  of  the  Air  Brake  Association  alone  to  remedy 
these  conditions  because  of  the  possible  terminal  delays  and 
initial  expense  required  to  bring  about  a  countrywide  im- 
provement of  these  conditions,  was  touched  on  several  times. 
The  value  of  the  incoming  test  in  this  connection  was  dwelt 
upon  because  of  the  possibility  of  reducing  terminal  delavs 
chargeable  to  brakes  by  utilizing  the  dead  time  during  the 
general  inspection  of  the  train  to  make  needed  repairs.  A 
significant  point  was  brought  out  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  incoming  test  on  one  road  where  it  has 
been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  in  convincing  the  management  of  the  de- 
sirability of  the  test,  as  the  time  available  resulted  in  doing 
much  more  work  than  is  usually  permissible  following  the 
outgoing  test.  It  was  found,  however,  that  an  appreciable 
credit  balance  resulted  from  the  charges  against  other  roads 
for  the  extra  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  presentation  of 
this  fact  to  the  management  secured  approval  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  incoming  brake  test. 

The  convention  voted  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  committee 
with  instructions  to  investigate  general  conditions,  formu- 
late recommendations  and  present  data  as  to  possible  savings 
from  a  revenue  standpoint  from  the  establishment  in  practice 
of  the  recommendations. 

Other  Papers  and  Addresses 

The  St.  Louis  Air  Brake  Club  submitted  a  report  on 
"Changes  in  the  H-6  Brake  Valve,"  signed  by  W.  H.  Davies, 
R.  E.  Wark,  and  F.  V.  Johnson,  which  outlined  a  method 
of  making  the  changes  in  existing  brake  valves  that  are  now 
incorjxjrated  by  the  manufacturer  in  new  valves.  An  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "Modern  Trains  and  the  U.  C.  Equip- 
ment," by  J.  C.  McCune,  was  submitted  by  the  Manhattan 
Air  Brake  Club. 

During  the  course  of  the  convention,  the  association  was 
addressed  briefly  by  W.  H.  Winterrowd,  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  F.  W.  Brazier,  as- 
sistant to  the  general  superintendent  of  rolling  stock,  New 
York  Central.  R.  I.  Cunningham  of  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  air  brake 
conditions  in  France. 

Business 

An  invitation  from  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
Section  Ill-Mechanical,  to  affiliate  as  a  division  of  that  or- 
ganization was  brought  before  the  association  and  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  drafted  a  tentative  set  of  by-laws  de- 
signed to  protect  the  interests  of  the  association  membership 
as  it  is  now  organized,  in  the  event  of  affiliation.  The  mat- 
ter was  finally  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  in- 
structions to  conduct  negotiations  with  Section  Ill-Mechan- 
ical and  report  to  the  association  at  the  next  convention  for 
action  by  the  members. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  L.  P.  Streeter  (Illinois  Central);  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Mark  Purcell  (Northern  Pacific) ;  second  vice-pres  - 
dent,  George  H.  Wood  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.);  third  vice-president, 
E.  M.  Kidd  (Norfolk  &  Western);  secretary,  F.  M.  Nellie 
(W^estinghouse  Air  Brake  Company) ;  treasurer,  Otto  Be~t 
(Nathan  Manufacturing  Company),  W.  W.  White  (Michi- 
gan Central)  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  commi'- 
tee  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  Mr.  Kidd's  election  as  thirl 
vice-president. 
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Economies  Possible  by  Car  Wheel  Grinding 


The  Field  for  Effective  Car  Wheel  Grinding  In- 
cludes New  and  Old  Cast  Iron  and  Steel  Wheels 


WHILE  an  exhaustive  study  of  car  wheel  grinding  is 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  certain 
convincing  data  are  presented  which  proves  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  practice.  Not  only  have  cast  iron  wheels 
with  slid  flat  spots  been  reclaimed  by  grinding,  but  impor- 
tant railroads  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  found 
it  profitable  to  grind  the  treads  of  new  cast  iron  and  cast 
steel  wheels,  these  being  used  in  light  passenger  service  and 


Fig.  1 — Type   of   Flat  Spot    Removable    By   Grinding 

iinder  light  weight  box  cars,  refrigerators  and  caboose  cars. 
Besides  the  need  for  a  more  general  installation  of  car 
v^•heel  grinders  in  railway  shops,  it  is  apparent  that  those 
machines  already  installed  should  be  used  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  In  fact,  the  crux  of  the  matter  lies  right  there. 
With  a  net  profit  of  $6.05  on  every  pair  of  cast  iron  wheels 


reclaimed  by  grinding,  any  railway  shop  can  afford  the  in- 
stallation of  a  grinding  machine,  provided  enough  ?l!d  flat 
wheels  come  to  that  point  to  keep  the  machine  busy  eight 
hours  a  day.  In  case  enough  slid  flat  wheels  are  not  avail- 
able, the  machine  can  be  kept  busy  grinding  new  wheels. 

The  car  wheel  grinding  practice  most  commonly  known 
consists  of  grinding  flat  spots  out  of  chilled  cast  iron  car 
wheel  treads.  Obviously,  the  thickness  of  chill  is  greater 
on  a  new  wheel  than  on  one  with  a  heavy  mileage,  and  the 
length  of  flat  spot  that  can  be  ground  out  without  getting 
through  the  chill  is,  therefore,  relatively  greater.  The  mini- 
mum depth  of  chill  at  the  middle  of  the  tread  of  a  good 
quality  wheel  is  3^  in.  and,  while  common  practice  limits 
the  length  of  flat  spots  removable  by  grinding  to  3^'2  in.» 
some  authorities  maintain  that  this  limit  should  be  increased 
to  4  in.  or  5  in.  On  a  33-in.  wheel,  33^-in.  and  5-in.  flat 
spots  represent  depressions  of  .095  in.  and  .190  in.,  respec- 
tively, which  leaves  a  considerable  depth  of  chill  after  grind- 
ing. The  kind  of  flat  spot  removable  by  grinding  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  while  Fig.  2  shows  a  pair  of  wheels  after  being 
ground. 

In  addition  to  reclaiming  cast  iron  wheels  with  flat  spots, 
it  has  proved  desirable  to  grind  cast  iron  passenger  car 
wheels  when  newly  applied  and  before  being  put  into  ser\'- 
ice.  One  of  the  leading  railroads  in  the  east  has  followed 
this  practice  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  finds 
that  when  the  tread  of  a  wheel  is  once  ground  smooth,  round 
and  concentric  with  the  journal,  there  is  a  material  increase 
in  the  actual  ton  mileage.  In  addition,  flange  wear  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  having  true  wheels  of  equal  diameter  on  tlie 
same  axle.  For  suburban  passenger  ser\'ice  especially,  ground 
wheels  are  desirable  because  the  treads  are  then  concentric 
with  the  journals,  and  the  whirring  sound  due  to  raised  chill 
marks  is  eliminated. 

While  most  roads  turn  their  wrought  steel  tired  wheels^ 
grinding  presents  a  possibility  of  saving  service  metal  be- 
cause it  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  heavy  cut  to  get  under 
the  hard  skin  on  the  treads.  The  controlling  feature  as  to 
grinding  or  turning  wrought  steel  wheels  with  flat  spots  is 
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*  '■'    cn^incm.m  h;i«  made  an  automatic  applicalion  for  stoppinji 

'.    .'    he  will   a>   -oon   as   >t()i)petl,   add  to  it   l>y   one   farther,  con- 

;.  tinuou>  reduction  sufticient  to  make  a  total  of  20  pounds, 

and  watchini^  the  gage,  insure  that  this  amount  is  liad  when 

the    brakf    valve    diseharge    ceases.      On    its    completion    he 

will  give  one  short  whistle  blast  as  advice  to  brakeman  that 

.      he  may  cut  off  and  to  inspectors  that  inspection  may  begin. 

.The  brakeman   will  not  close  angle  cocks  until  this  signal 

: ;  is  given. 

"When  the  train  mur-t  lie  left  on  two  cir  nn)re  tracks,  or 

-  _-   wluii    ero»ing>    nHi>t    be   cut.    those   concerned    will    follow 

the  foregoing  plan  before  cutting  off  each  [)art.  • 

■'To    avoid    preventing    iii>pectors    from    ascertaining    the 
..'condition  of  air  l)rak(.>.  -witilnmn.  larmcn  and  others  must 

■  :  .   not  di>charge  any  air  from  the  au.\iliar\    ri>ervoirs  or  brake 
'■-'.pipe  of  cars  that  have-  not  been  inspected.     Before  diseharg- 
,     r  ing  any  air  from  tho.-e  already  ins|)ected  an  angle  cock  mu;-t 
"be  dosed  l)etween  such  and  any  uninsjiected  brakes. 

'  -'  "On  brakes  being  aj)plied,  as  indicated  by  whistle  signal, 
r     -  insj)ectors  will  at  once  and  ra|)idl\  examine  for  pi.ston  travel. 

V     brakes  failing  to  ap[)ly.  any  that  have  leaked  off  and  brake 

.  -  .:  pipe  leak?.     At  this  time,  make  no  rc[)airs;  merely  indicate 

■:     the  defects  with  chalk.     After  completing  inspection  repair 

'■  '   the  defects  that  should  l)e  cared  for  in  the  yard.     P'or  other 

defects  l)ad-order  cars  for  repair  tracks,  unless  impracticable. 

■ .    as  mav  be  with  time  freight.      The  air  Iirake  and  the  general 

-  ".  inspection  mu-t  not  l>e  made  li\   the  ~ame  man  or  men. 

■■.      ''Adjust  incorreet  i)i.-t(;n  travel  ( le--  than  (>  inches  or  over 

'8    inches)    to    7     inches.       Consider    ear.-    over    12    month.« 

since  brakes  were  cleaned  a-  havinir  defective  brake-.     Load- 

,..■■;■  that   cannot   be   lu-ld    for   brake    repair-   earlier   w:ll.    where 

i-v  '  destination  is  a  terminal,  be  marked  on  arrival  "hO  wlu  ii 

•  :  emptv,"   with  date,  and  defect.       The.-e  will   lie  delivered   ti> 

'•:?  repair  tracks  as  sf)on  as  jiracticable  after  unloadinLr." 

Discussion 
.  .         The  discusrsion  covered   the   wlujle   tuld  of   freight   brake 

■conditions,   which   all   have  a   bearing  on   the  difticulties  of 

'.  getting  trains  out  of  tenninals  with   brake>   in  condition   to 

/';   meet   the   re(|uirement-  of  the   safety   a{)pliance   law   without 

'•...  excessive  terminal  delay>.     The  di.-cussion   indicated  clearly 

.:,    that  freight  brakes  generally  are  in  an  un-ati.-factory  condi- 

,■      tion  from  the  service  .-tandpoint  and  that  this  condition  is  not 

due  to  anv  cjiie  caU-^^e,  l)Ut  to  a  large  number  of  c  ause>.    Some 

of    the    eau.-e-    mentioned    were    unde-ired    c-mergeney    brake 

•apjilications.  e.vce-.-ive  brake  j)iiK.'  leakage,  careless  and  un- 
■;     skilled  workman-hip  in  maintenance,  neglect  of  maintenance. 

:  inade(|uacy  of  the  customary  type  of  attadunent   for  brake 
..   cylinder-    ;ind    au.xiliary    re-ervoir-.    retention    in    -erviee   of 

-worn-out    l>rake   cylinders    in    which    tight    packing   leather- 

■  .  are  an  impossiitility  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  and  indiffer- 
.  ence  of  the  managements  to  the  re-ulting  lo-s  in  operating 
..'efficiency.     That,  a  high   -tandard  of   brake  maintenance  i- 

■  V  not  only  possible  l)Ut  pradiialile  wa>  indie  ated  by  the  e.\- 
••  peri  ence  of  several  road-  operating  witli  a  high  i)ereentage 
'.'of  their  own  ec|uipment  which  i-  retained  ;in(l  maintained  at 
.home..  Several  in.-tances  were  given  where  railroads  regu- 
.  : .   larlv  .send  train-,  in  some  case-  with  a-  many  a>  'HI  to   100 

cars,  from  terminal-  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  pounds 

...per  minute  I)rake  pipe  leakage,  and  one  instance  wa-  men- 

:  .  tioned  where  such  a  train,  departing  from  the  initial  terminal 

;  .  with  a  leakage  not  to  exceed  three  [umnd-  pe-r  minute-,  ar- 

C''   rived  at  the  end  of  a  12.^-mile  run  and  when  te.-ted  >howetl 

:;.  hut   four  ixmnds  |)er  minute  brake  pipe  leakage.  • 

That  wlien  once  placed  in  good  condition,  the  maintenance 

•of  a  high  standard  of  freight  brake  conditions  is  not  a  difti- 

■~    cult  matter  wa-  evidenced  by  the  experience  of  the  Duluth. 

Missabe  &  Northern,  which  was  mentioned  several  times  by 

.,'  members,    from   other    roads    as    having    exceptionally    gocxl 

:^^. brake   condition-.      With    a    total    of    7.000   cars    in    regular 

.   freight  service  on  this  line,   it  was  necessary  to  set  out  on 

.      account  of  brake  conditions  but   four  cars  in  a  period  of 


twelve  months,  and  these  were  due  to  leaky  eylinder  packn" 
leather  caused  l)y  over  travel  of  the  })iston  in  ce)nnection  w  th 
a  failure  of  the  foundation  brake  gear.  From  an  ini'  ul 
Ijrake  cylinder  leakage  of  three  pounds  per  minute,  2,(  iQ 
ears  after  24  months'  service  without  cleaning  had  develoj  d 
cylinder  leakage  not  exceeding  four  pounds  i)er  minute  m.  v- 
imum.  (^ther  roads  4»eported  as  high  as  from  10  to  20  ;  er 
cent  of  the  brakes  tested  recjuiring  recleaning  in  from  ont  to 
three  months    following  the   last   cleaning  date. 

The  inability  of  the  .\ir  Iirake  Ass(x:iation  alone  to  reni>  Iv 
these  conditions  because  of  the  possible  terminal  delays  a-id. 
initial  expen.^e  recjuired  to  bring  about  a  countrywide  i\n^ 
provement  of  the.se  conditions,  was  touched  on  several  tinv  s. 
The  value  of  the  ineoming  test  in  this  connection  was  dw  It 
upon  becau.se  of  the  possiliility  of  reducing  terminal  delvs 
chargeai)le  to  brakes  by  utilizing  the  dead  time  during  tiie 
general  inspection  of  the  train  to  make  needed  repairs.  .\ 
significant  point  was  brought  out  in  connection  with  the 
e-tablishment  of  the  incoming  test  on  one  road  where  it  has 
been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  difficulty  li,.d 
been  experienced  in  convincing  the  management  of  the  de- 
-iral)ility  of  the  test,  as  the  time  available  resulted  in  doing 
much  more  work  than  is  usually  permissible  following  the 
outgoing  test.  It  was  found,  however,  that  an  a|)preciat;le 
credit  balance  resulted  from  the  charges  against  other  roads 
for  the  extra  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  presentation  of 
thi>  fact  to  the  management  secured  a|i|)roval  for  the  estali- 
lishment  of  the  incoming  brake  test. 

Ihe  conventicjn  voted  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  committee 
with    instructions   to    investigate    general    conditions,    formu-  - 
late  recommendations  and  ])re.<ent  data  as  to  possible  saviiisi- 
from  a  revenue  standpoiiu  from  the  e.-tablishment  in  practiic 
of  the   recommendations.     :  ■  .   ;.     ..    .;     -     •,:     .    ;  ■; ^  ,  ;'■■..,' 

"      -:   ■  Other  Papers  and  Addresses    '  ■~^'         :'^ 

The  St.  Louis  Air  iJrake  Club  submitted  a  report  on 
•'Changes  in  the  H-6  Iirake  \'alve,"  signed  by  W.  H.  Davies;  • 
R.  K.  Wark,  and  F.  \'.  Johnson,  which  outlined  a  method 
of  making  the  changes  in  existing  brake  valves  that  are  now 
incoriKjrated  by  the  manufacturer  in  new  valves.  An  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "Modern  Train-  and  the  U.  C.  Kcjuip-. 
ment,"  by  J.  C.  McCune,  was  submitted  bv  the  Manhattan 
Air  Hrake  Club. 

During  the  course  of  the  convention,  the  ass<Kiation  was 
addressed  briefly  by  W.  H.  Winterrowd,  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  ("anadian  Pacific,  and  F.  W.  Brazier,  as- 
si-tant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  rolling  stcxk.  New* 
^'ork  Central.  R.  I.  Cunningham  of  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  air  brake 
condition-   in    l>a  nee.  :.■■:••■  v..  'v;       :  ^      .■;:■•.•■  .■:^ 

.•..:,:,  :^   ,.-•■■:•■...:    ■•;•:-.■■    Business  :' .-^ --■-■>"•■;. '^,<-.- 

.\n  invit;ition  from  the'  .\merican  Railroad  . Association. 
Section  Ill-Mechanical,  to  affdiate  as  a  division  of  that  cjr- 
ganization  was  lirought  before-  the  association  and  referred: 
to  a  committee,  which  drafted  a  tentative  set  of  by-laws  de- 
-igned  to  protect  the  intere-l-  of  the-  association  membership.;- 
as  it  is  now  organized,  in  the  event  of  affiliation.  'I'he  mat* 
ter  was  finally  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  in-  ^ 
-tructions  to  conduct  negotiation-  with  Section  III-Mec^ian- 
ic  al  and  report  to  the  a-soc  iation  at  tlie  next  convention  '  ■'' 
action   iiy  the  member.-. 

The  following  oftleer,-  were  elected   for  the  ensuing  veil. :  y 
President.  I..   P.  Streeter  (Illinois  Central);  llrst  vicc-pre.= -•. 
dent,   Mark    Purcell    ( Northern   Pacific);   second  vice-prc- •  ". 
dent.  George  H.  WocmI  ( .\.  T.  K-  S.  F.);  third  vice-presideT  • 
F.   M.    Kidd   (Norfolk  &  Western);   .secretary,  F.  M.  Neli  - 
(Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company);  treasurer.  Otto  Be  '- 
(Nathan  Manufacturing  Company).    W.  W.  White  (Mich  -. 
gan  Central)  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  commi  --. 
tee  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  Mr.  Kidd's  election  as  thirl; 
vice-president.  ;    V^.       ^ 
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Economies  Possible  by  Car  Wheel  Grinding 


The  Field  for  Effective  Car  Wheel  Grinding  In- 
cludes New  and  Old  Cast  Iron  and  Steel  Wheels 


WJIILI".  ail  c.\liau>tivc'  >tud\  of  ear  whcrl  grinding  is 
inipossihle  within  the  limits  of  tliis  article,  certain 
convincing  data  are  jiresented  which  proves  the  pos- 
siJiilitics  of  the  i)ra(ti(i'.  Not  only  have  ca>t  iron  wheels 
with  slid  llat  spots  heen  reclaimed  \)\  ^rimlinLr.  liul  im[)or- 
t.mt  railroads  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  found 
it  profitable  to  <j;rin(l  the  treads  of  new  cast  iron  and  cast 
>leel  wheels,  these  heing  used  in  liu'ht  pa»enLrer  >ervi(e  and 


Fig.    1 — Type    of    Flat    Spot    Removable    By    Grinding 

^Hinder  li.ulit  weiulit  liox  cars,  refritrerators  and  caboose  cars. 

•   liesides   the   need    for   a   more   neneral   in>tallalion   of   car 

lieel  grinders  in  railway  shops,  it  is  aj)parcnt  that  those 

uichines  already   installed   should  he  used  to  their  utmost 

'  ipacity.      In   fact,   the  c  rux  of  the  matter  lies  right  tlure. 

^Vith  a  net  i)rofit  of  $6.05  on  every  pair  of  cast  iron  wheels 


reclaimed  by  grinding,  an\  railway  >hop  can  anorj  the  In- 
stallation of  a  grinding  machine,  proviiled  enough  A  A  llat 
wheels  ccjuie  to  that  point  to  keep  the  ma«hine  l»u>y  eight 
hours  a  day.  lu  lase  enougli  >-lid  tlat  wluel>  an  no:  avail- 
able, the  UKii  hine  can  Ijc  kept  bu>\   grinding  new  w1k«.1>, 

*l'he  car  wheel  grinding  praitae  most  lommonly  known 
c(Hisi.>its  of  grinding  tlat  >pot>  cait  of  ihilled  cast  iron  tar 
wheel  tread>.  ()liviou>ly.  tlu'  tlii(kiu>s  of  viiill  i^  greater 
on  a  new  wheel  than  on  one  with  a  luav\  mileage,  and  the 
Kngtii  of  tlat  >pot  that  can  be  ground  (lut  without  gettins^ 
tliiough  the  chill  is,  tlurefore.  relatively  greater.  Thi-  miivi- 
nuim  (Kpth  of  chill  at  the  middle  of   the  tread  of  a   g<«Ml 


<|uanty   whir!    i? 


in. 


and,  while  (timmon   jiratticc  limits 


the  length  of  llat  >|)<)ts  removable  by  grinding  to  .^ '  j  in., 
.-onie  authorities  maintain  that  this  limit  should  W  inireai^eti 
to  4  in.  or  .>  in.  On  a  3o-in.  wheel.  ,>'j-in,  and  5 -in.  llat 
-])ot>  repre.-ent  dejiressions  of  .U'K>  in.  and  .190  in.,  res|x'c- 
tivtly.  which  leaves  a  consitjerable  depth  of  thill  after  grind- 
ing. The  kind  of  flat  spot  removable  l»y  grinding  is  >hown 
in  I-ig.  1,  while  Fig.  2  -how.-  a  pair  of  wheel;  al'ter  being 
ground. 

In  aeldition  to  reclaiming  ia>t  iron  wheel?  with  tlat  S|>ots:, 
ii  has  jiroved  desiraltle  to  grind  ca!*t  iron  |Jt^-rimr  car 
wheels  when  newly  applied  and  U-fore  Uing  pin  into  -erv- 
ice.  One  of  the  leading  railroads  in  the  ea>t  ha-  f<ilIowtMl 
this  |)ra(tice  for  a  lon-iderable  perioel  of  time  and  tinds 
that  when  the  tread  of  a  wheel  is  once  groun«l  -niiK>th.  round 
and  concentric  with  the  journal,  tliere  is^  a  material  iturease 
in  till-  ai  tual  ton  mill  age.  In  addition,  flange  wear  i-  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  having  irue  wheels  of  e«|ual  diameter  on  the 
-anil'  axle.  For  sulnirbaii  pa-senger  si-rvice  e>peciallv,  ground 
IwhiH'ls  are  desirable  because  the  treads  : art'  theft  ^^oncentric 
;  uith  the  journals,  and  the  whirring  sound  due  to;rai>ed  chill 
marks  is  eliminattxl.  t 

While  most  roads  turn  their  wrought  steel  tiVed  wheels^ 
grinding  presents  a  possibility  of  saving  servico  metal  be- 
cause it  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  heavy  cut  to  get  under 
the  hard  skin  on  the  tread*.  The  controlling  feature  as  to 
grinding  or  turning  wrought  steel  wheeU  with  tlat  spots  is 
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the  condition  of  wear  of  the  flanges.     With  the  cast  steel  of  a  large  possible  saving.     While  interchange  rules  do  not 

wheel,   however,   especially  one  with   a   high  proportion   of  provide  for  the  removal  of  wheels  with  flat  spots  under  1\\ 

manganese  in  the  tread,  the  car  wheel  grinding  machine  in.  long,  a  large  number  of  flat  spots  over  that  length  develop. 

affords  the  only  means  of  securing  a  smooth  wheel  tread  In  addition,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  scrap  pile  indicates 

without  eccentricity.  that  inspectors  are  condemning  many  wheels  that  could  he 

An  example  of  the  type  of  machine  developed   for  car  reclaimed  by  grinding. 


Table  I — Time 

Required  to  Grind 
Iron  Car 

Flat.  Sfots  Out 

WllEELs 

OF 

Chilled  Cast 

Car  wheel,  pair, 

Time  of  set  up, 

Grinding  time, 

Total, 

No. 

minutes 

minutes 

minutes 

1 

10 

30 

40 

2 

10 

39 

49 

3 

10 

17 

27 

4 

10 

27 

37 

5 

10 

-     25 

35 

6 

10 

40 

50 

7 

10 

15 

25 

8 

10 

28 

38 

9 

10 

25 

35 

10 

10 

16 

26 

11 

10 

26 

36 

12 

10 

21 

31 

13 

10 

'     24' 

34 

14 

10 

34 

44 

15 

10 

30 

40 

16 

10 

38 

48 

17 

10 

.16. 

26 

18 

10 

42 

52 

19 

10 

14 

24 

20 

10 

45 

55 

21 

10 

24 

34 

22 

10 

17 

27 

23 

10 

30 

40 

24-   -      - 

10 

18 

28 

25 

10 

16 

26 

26 

10 

50 

60 

27 

10 

35 

45 

28 

10 

37 

47 

29 

10 

30 

40 

30 

10 

40 

50 

Average 

time  =  38  minutes 

Fig.  2 — Car  Wheels  Just  After   Being   Ground 

wheel  grinding  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.     It  can  be  used  to  To  estimate   the   actual   saving   effected   by   grinding   out 

grind  car  wheels  up  to  44  in.  in  diameter,  and  engine  truck      the  flat  spots  in  chilled  iron  car  wheels,  the  data  shown  in 

wheels  up  to  36  in.  in  diameter.    Since  the  wheels  are  ground     Table  I  were  obtained  in  a  trial  test.     The  average  time  of 

without  being   removed   from  the  a.xle,  the  machine  is  de-    setting  up  the  pair  of  wheels  in  the  grinder  was  10  minutes, 

signed    for    standard  4-ft.  8>4-in. 

gage,  and  cannot  l:>e  changed   for 

other  gages.     Two  grinding  wheels 

of    24-in.    diameter    and    2)4 -in. 

face  are  used  with  the  machine, 

and  are  adapted    to    grind    either 

steel   or  chilled   cast   iron   wheels. 

Driven  by  a  35-hp.  constant  speed 

motor,    the    machine    has    ample 

power    to    remove    metal    quickly, 

and   the  production    is   materially 

increased    by    a   pump   and    water 

tank  arrangement,   furnishing    40 

gallons   of    water    per   minute   on 

grinding  wheel. 

Chilled  Cast  Iron  Wheels 

The  number  of  chilled  cast  iron 
car  wheels  reclaimed  by  grinding 
at  any  one  point  varies  greatly 
from  time  to  time  and  with  the 
season  of  the  year.  For  example, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  much 
more  slipping,  with  resultant  flat 
spots,  occurs  during  the  winter 
months  than  during  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  The  number  of  flat 
spots  developed  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  however,  is 
large.     In   March   of  the   present  Fig. 

year,  1,200  cast  iron  wheels  were 

sent  to  the  scrap  dock  of  the  eastern  railroad  previously 
referred  to,  and  10  per  cent  of  these  were  reclaimed  by 
grinding.  It  is  felt  that  many  shops  not  now  equipped  with 
car  wheel  grinding  machines  are  unable  to  take  advantage 
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and  the  grinding  time  varied  from  about  14  to  50  minutes 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  wheel  tread  and  the 
length  of  the  flat  spot.  As  indicated,  the  average  total  time 
required  to  grind  each  of  22  pairs  of  wheels  was  38  minutes. 
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The  saving  effected,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  was  computed 
b\  obtaining  the  difference  between  what  it  would  cost  to 
a[  ply  a  new  wheel  and  the  cost  of  grinding  flat  spots  out  of 
the  old  one.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cost,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
wheel  with  a  newly  developed  flat  spot,  includes  the  differ- 
ence between  its  new  and  scrap  value,  plus  the  cost  of  re- 
nioving,  boring  and  applying  the  new  wheel.  This  total 
fiuure  is  $7.55,  as  indicated.     Most  manufacturers  offer  a 


Table    II— Saving    Effected   bv    Cirinding    Flat    Spots    Out    of    Chilled 

Cast    Irok    Car    Wheels 

Cost  of  applying  new  wheel: 

M.  C.   B.  differential  on  33-inch  wheel $/.25 

("harge  for  removing  old  wheel 09 

<  "harge  for  boring  new  wheel 12 

C  harge  for  pressing  on  new  wheel ^ 

Total    ?'-55 

Cost  of  grinding  out  flat  spots: 

Labor  per   pair,  at   .72  an   hour $0.46 

Power  per   pair,   at   .02   a  kw.   hour -8 

Grinding   wheels,   per   pair 1^ 

Interest   at    6   per    cent ^3 

Depreciation    and    repairs   at    10   per   cent.......... 38 

Total     ■■■■. l-?0 

Total    saving    per    pair $6.05 

differential  of  $1.05  per  hundred  pounds,  but  in  the  present 
calculations  the  M.C.B.  differential  of  $7.25  for  a  33-in. 
wheel  is  used.  The  labor  charges  represent  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total,  and  the  total  figure  is  conservative, 
Ijccause  of  the  assumption  that  only  one  wheel  develops  a 
flat  spot,  whereas  the  more  common  experience  is  to  find  a 
flat  spot  on  both  wheels  mounted  on  the  same  axle.  The 
saving  will  of  course  var\-  with  the  probable  service  life  of 
the  wheel  depending  on  the  amount  of  tread  or  flange  wear 
existing  at  the  time  the  flat  spot  develops. 

The  first  item  to  consider  in  the  cost  of  grinding  out  flat 
>]>ots  is  the  labor  charge.     A.^^  shown  in  Table  I,  the  average 


Table    III — Time 

Reov 

I RED     TO 

True    up 

New    Cast 

Iron 

Wheels    by 

( 

■  RINDING 

Car  wheel,  pair. 

Time 

of  set 

up. 

Grin 

ding  time. 

Total, 

No. 

minutes 

minutes 

minutes 

1 

10 

10 

20 

2 

10 

8 

18 

3 

10 

8 

18 

4 

10 

8 

18 

5 

10 

8 

18 

6 

10 

10 

20 

7 

10 

9 

19 

8 

10 

7 

17 

9 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

10 

20 

11 

10 

10 

20 

12 

10 

8 

18 

13 

10 

10 

20 

14 

10 

9 

19 

15 

10 

8 

18 

16 

» 

7 

17 

17 

9 

19 

18 

10 

10 

20 

19 

10 

9 

19 

20 

10 

10 

20 

21 

10 

9 

19 

22 

10 

8 

18 

Average 

=  19  minutes 

time  required  for  grinding,  including  the  time  necessary  to 
place  the  car  wheels  in  the  machinne,  is  38  minutes.  In 
most  shops  the  man  who  operates  this  types  of  machine  re- 
ceives 72  cents  an  hour,  which,  for  a  period  of  38  minutes, 
is  46  cents.  It  is  estimated  that  the  machine  at  normal  load 
consumes  about  30  kw.  at  a  rate  of  two  cents  a  kw.  hour, 
Dut  the  power  is  not  on  during  the  time  of  setting  up.  There- 
fore, the  total  cost  of  jx)wer  per  pair  of  wheels  is: 
38  —  10 

30  X  X  2  cents,  or  28  cents  per  pair. 

60 
A  very  important  item  in  operating  efficiency  is  the  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  grinding  wheel.  It  is  possible  that  a  cer- 
tain grinding  wheel  can  be  chosen,  which  will  grind  as  many 
as  800  wheels,  but  the  results  both  as  to  production  and 
nualitv  of  work  are  not  nearlv  as  satisfactory  as  when   a 


softer  grade  of  wheel,  which  will  grind  possibly  200  wheels, 
is  used.  If  grinding  wheels  cost  practically  $30  a  piece  and 
last  to  grind  200  wheels,  the  cost  of  grinding  wheels  per 
pair  of  car  wheels  ground  is  15  cents,  as  shown. 

Interest  charges  at  six  per  cent  per  annum  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $15,000  (the  cost  of  the  machine)  amount  to  23 
cents  per  pair  of  wheels.  This  figure  is  obtained  by  assum- 
ing an  eight-hour  day,  and  a  time  of  grinding  of  38  minutes. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  high  priced  machine  must  be  kept  busy 
as  much  as  possible  to  reduce  the  overhead  charges,  and  in 
.-^hops  which  are  working  two  shifts,  the  interest  charge  cm 
the  investment  is  reduced  one-half. 

The  depreciation  and  repair  charges,  shown  in  Table  II, 
are  estimated  on  a  10  per  cent  per  annum  basis  and  amount 
to  38  cents  per  pair  of  wheels.  The  total  cost  of  grinding, 
then,  amounts  to  $1.50  per  pair  of  wheels.  This  cost  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  computed  on  page  406 
of  the  1917  volume  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
charges  for  interest  and  depreciation,  elements  which  are 
too  often  neglected  in  estimated  savings.  With  the  present 
cost  of  modern  up-to-date  machiner}-,  these  items  must  be 
carefully  considered  and  every  effort  made  to  use  the  ma- 
chines to  their  utmost  capacity;  otherwise,  it  is  impossible 
to  show  a  net  profit  in  operation.  Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of 
shipping  flat  wheels  to  the  grinder  will  about  equal  the  cost 
of  shipping  new  wheels,  the  total  saving  for  each  new  wheel 
IS  $6.05,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  and  the  only  requirement 
necessary  to  make  a  car  wheel  grinder  earn  a  profit  is  to  see 
that  sufficient  wheels  are  received  to  keep  the  grinder  busy 
eight  hours  a  day. 

New  Cast  Iron  Wheels 

The  idea  of  grinding  new  cast  iron  passenger  car  wheels 
on  the  tread  to  insure  the  treads  being  accurately  round  and 
concentric  with  the  journals,  has  been  tried  and  proved  good 
practice.  When  new  wheels  are  ground  in  this  way,  there 
is  an  error  not  exceeding  .002  in.  or  .003  in.  from  a  perfect 
circle,  and  this  insures  a  smooth  riding  wheel  on  which  the 
jjrake  shoe  is  not  likely  to  stick.     The  grinding  times  on  a 


't 


Table  IV — Data  Seiured  ix   Grinding  Xew  Cast   Steel  Car  Wheils 

Net  grinding  time, 

minutes 

14.50 

8.66 

7.16 

7.00 

9.31 

10.32 


Diameter 

of  grinding  wheel. 

Car  w-heel  size. 

Depth  of  cut, 

inches 

inches 

inches 

2m 

33 

.... 

33     .  '. 

>•  -&•**-• 

33  :.:■' 

•▼'^■•* ./  ■ 

33    .-•■.• 

^  ••»•• 

36      .'  . 

V    .".'    'tm'm  .    . 

36  •.■■:■■•■•'. 

_"     , 

36  ■•■-.•  ■ 

.080 

36    ■  . 

.065 

36       ••• 

.031 

36     . 

.028 

33 

.068 

33 

.051 

22 

33      - 

.056 

19  3/16 

36      -- 

.118 

36         - 

.032 

36 

.090 

36 

.110 

33 

.090 

33 

.045 

36 

.150 

36 

.043 

36     :  - 

.085 

36     ■ 

.041 

36 

.070 

17H 

36 

•  •  •   • 

13.00 
9.24 
7.66 
6.00 
8.00 
7.32 
9.16 

11.00 
6.32 
8.00 

15.00 
9.32 

11.50 
5.16 
5.50 
4.00 
2.32 

11.50 


'     •.■  ■  Average  time  =   8.62  minutes 


lot  of  22  new  chilled  cast  iron  j)assenger  car  wheels  are 
shown  in  Table  III.  As  in  the  previous  tests,  the  time  of 
set-up  is  estimated  at  ten  minutes  and  the  total  average  time 
of  grinding  is  nineteen  minutes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  benefits  of  grinding  new  car  wheels  are 
nearly  all  indirect,  there  is  no  good  method  of  estimating 
the  saving,  but  several  important  roads  have  given  the  prac- 
tice a  thorough  tr}-out  and  found  it  economical  in  the  long 
run  and  satisfactory.  Thus  far  ver>-  little  grinding  of  car 
wheels,  except  in  the  passenger  department,  has  l>een  done. 
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the  condition  of  wear  of  the  flanges.  With  the  cast  ?teel 
wlu'fl,  however,  esjK'ciully  one  with  a  hij^h  proportion  of 
man<,'ane>e  in  the  tread,  the  car  wheel  grinding  machine 
affords  tlie  only  means  of  securing  a  smooth  wheel  tread 
witiiout  eccentricity.  •''•.     :■■■-.  ■■''■''-'  '.'.■■'■  '  ;!  •  >' 

.An    example  of   the    type   of   maihiiu-   di-veloped    for   ( ar 


of  a  large  possil)le  saving.  While  interchange  rule-  do  h,tt 
jjrovide  for  the  removal  of  wheels  with  llat  spots  under  2^.. 
in.  long,  a  large  number  of  flat  spots  over  that  lengtli  (,levelp;i 
In  addition,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  -crap  pile  indicate; 
th;it  inspectors  are  condemning  man\  wiieeis  that  could  be 
rei  laimed  h\-  utrindiiiiz.         :■'.■■    •    •     ■  • 


Fig.  2— Car   Wheels  Just   After    Being    Ground        ''.■;- 

wheel  grinihng  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  ,v  It  can  he  u.-ed  to 
grind  car  wheels  up  to  44  in.  in  diameter,  and  engine  truck 
wheels  uj)  to  M)  in.  in  diameter.  Sin»e  tlie  wheels  are  ground 
without  luing  removed  from  the  .i\le,  the  machine  i>  de- 
signed for  standard  4-ft.  S'j-in. 
gage,  and  cannot  he  (h.mged  tor 
other  gages.  Two  grinding  wheel> 
of  _-i-in.  diameter  and  2M-hi. 
lace  are  u.<ied  with  the  machine. 
and  are  adapted  to  grind  either 
steel  or  chilled  cast  iron  wheel-. 
Driven  hy  a  S5-hp.  con>tant  ■>i)eed 
motor,  the  machine  ha-  am|)le 
j)Ower  to  remove  metal  «|uiikly. 
and  the  pro<lu<tiotV  i-  materiallv 
in» Teased  l>y  a  pi.'m|i  and  water 
tank  arrangement,  furnishing  4i» 
galh)n.-  of  wattr  per  minute  on 
grinding  wheel.,     ......    ..,.'■ 

■■■■■:.   Chilled  Cast  Iron  Wheels 

Tlie  numlier  of  chilK'd  ca-i  iron 
car  wheels  reclaimed  hy  grinding 
at  an\'  one  point  varies  greatly 
from  time  to  time  and  with  the 
season  of  the  year.  For  example. 
it  has  heen  noticed  that  much 
more  -lipping,  with  re-ultant  t1at 
spots,  occur.>  during  the  winter 
months  than  during  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  Tlie  number  of  l1at 
.spots  developed  during  the  -pring 
and  summer  months,  however,  is 
large.  In  March  of  the  present 
•year,  1,200  cast  iron  wheels  were 
sent  to  the  scra[)  (Uxk  of  the  eastern  railroad  previously 
referred  to.  and  10  per  cent  of  these  were  reclaimed  hy 
grinding.  It  is  felt  that  many  shops  not  now  equipped  with 
car  wheel  grinding  machine*  are  unable  to  take  advantage 
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To  e-timate   the  actual   saving  effected   l)y  grinding  out 
the  flat  -pots  in  chilleil   iron  car  wheels,  the  data  >hown   in 
Taltle  I  were  obtained  in  a  trial  test.     The  average  time  of 
-I'ttini:  up  the  |iair  of  whet'l-  in  tlie  grinder  wa-   Kt  minute-,    ■ 


Fig.   3 — Machine    Developed   for   Grinding    Mounted    Car   Wheels 


and  the  grinding  time  varied  from  about  14  to  50  minute- 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  wheel  tread  and  tlu 
length  of  the  flat  spot.  As  indicated,  the  average  total  tiim 
required  to  grind  each  of  22  pairs  of  wheels  was  .>8  minutes. 
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Ihc  saving;  effected,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  was  computed 
.  b}  obtainiiifi  the  differeiue  iK-tween  what  it  would  cost  to 
'St]  ply  f»  new  wheel  and  the  cost  of  grinding  flat  spots  out  of 
tl .  old  one.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cost,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
w  tcel  with  a  newly  develo])ed  flat  spot,  includes  the  differ- 
eiue between  its  new  and  scrap  value,  jtlus  the  cost  of  re- 
riMvinii,  boring  and  applying  the  new  wheel.  ^lli^  total 
hLiure  is  S7..>5,  as   indicated.      Most   nianufacturer>  ofler  a 


-TiviH.i-E    II      Savini,    KiKiiiH"    i\\    <iKiM)i\<; 
•■'■;:    _.■.  -,     :  <'ast     Iron     Car     W 
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'  liargc   f'li    pressiiig  on  nt-w   wbvcl.  ......  . 

•    ..  Total  ..>......:;.../v:,.;;^.V..V..: 

CrM   of   (triiuling  out   flat  spots":        *• 

Lalior  p»-r   pair,  at   .72  an   hour. . .  . ,  4,  . .'. . 

Power    pir    ji.iir.    at    .02    :i    kvv.    hour....... 

.   (irindinn    wlufls,   per   pair 

Ir.ttrt^t    ;it    (1    \nr    ci-tlt 

Dcprt'ci;iti(Pii    ami    repairs   at    10    per    cctil,. 
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.  ..  -  ■         Total    saving    piv    p.iir.  .,...'.;..'.. , 
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differential  of  ^l.<>.>  per  liundred  |iouiul-.  but  in  the.proent 
CiiKulations  the  M.C.li.  diftVrential  of  J^7.25  for  a  .>.-^-in. 
ulieel  is  u.-^ed.  The  labor  charges  represent  a  relatively  .>-niall 
j.roportion  of  the  total,  and  the  total  figure  is  conservative, 
I'Ccau.so'of  the  assumption  that  only  one  wheel  develops  a 
tlat  spot,  whereas  the  more  common  e\])crience  is  to  tind  a 
rlat  sjjot  on  both  wheels  mounted  on  the  same  axle.  Hie 
living  will  of  course  vary  with  the  j)roI)able  service  life  of 
till  wheel  depending  on  the  amount  of  tread  or  flange  wear: 
t\i-ling  at  the  time  the  flat  spot  develojis. 

J  he  fir^l   item  t(t  con>ider  in  the  idst  of  griiuUng  out  llat 
.-:pots  i>  ibi    l.iluir  i  barge.     .\>  shown  in    lable  I.  the  avi rage 
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'inie  re(|uiri(l    for  grinding,   iiukiding  the  time  nece>-ar\    to 

J/lati.'   the  car  wluvl-   in   thi    nuuliinne,   is  38   minute>-.      In 

■\Hi>t  .-hops  the  man  who  operates  this  types  of  macliine  re- 

•'dyes  72  cents  an  hour,  which,  for  a  pericxi  of  .-l.S  minutes, 

..IS.  4()  cents.     It  is  e.^timated  that  the  machine  at  normal  loa<l 

"nsumes  about  M\  k\\.  at  a  rate  of  two  cents  a  kw.  hour, 

'Ut  the  power  is  not  on  during  the  time  of  setting  up.    There- 

.  ore,  the  total  cost  of  power  ])er  pair  of  wheels  i.-; 

.'^:r;,:.  ■■.  '}s^:—  H)        .:        ^■■;'.- ■/:•";;•,■■--:■■"%■■    •■'>:■:: 

My  X  "••:■■  "'':■'  ':' ■  V-.V-  2  cent>.  or  28  cents  jii-r  pair.     .:■■■ 

(.0  .,   ■■-• 

_  A  very  important  item  in  operating  eftuiemy  i-  t lie  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  grinding  wheel.     It  is  possible  that  a  cer- 
■^ain  grinding  wheel  can  lie  chosen,  which  will  grind  as  manv 
'S  800   wheels.   i»ut   the   results   both   as  to  production   and 
lUality  of  work   are   not  nearly   a<   sati-fat  tor\    a-   wlun   a 


softer  grade  of  wheel,  which  will  grind  j)o-sii»ly  200  wheels, 
is  uscni.  If  grinding  wheel>  co-t  j)racticalh  $.>(►  a  f>iece  and 
last  to  grind  200  wheels,  the  cost  «)f  grinding  wlu-els  per 
pair  of  car  whc^'ls  ground  is  15  cents,  as.  shown; 

Interest  charges  at  six  per  cent  jx^r  annum  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $15,000  (the  cost  of  the  machine)  amount  to  23 
cents  per  pair  of  wheels.  This  figure  is  obtained  by  assum- 
ing an  eight-hour  day,  and  a  time  of  grinding  of  .>S  minutes. 
It  i.-  obvious  that  a  high  priced  machine-  must  be  kept  busy 
as  much  as  po.^sible  to  reduce  the  overhead  charges,  and  in 
>hops  which  are  working  two  >hifts,  t!ie  interest  cliarge  on 

•   the  investment  is  reduced  one-half. 

The  de])reciation  and  rejiair  charges,  shown  in  Table  II, 
are  estimated  on  a  10  jxt  cent  })er  annum  basis  and  amount 
to  .>8  cents  per  pair  (tf  wheels.  The  total  cost  of  grinding, 
then,   amounts   to  $1.50   jkt  pair  of   wht-els.      This  ccist   is 

.'nearly  three  time>  a-  great  as  that  computed  on  page  40o 

off  the  1917  volume  of  •tin'  Riiil'^\jy  Mtchanicd  lin^imfr. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 

.diarges    for    interest    and    depreciation,    elements    which    are 

■too  often  neglected  in  estimated  savings.     W  ith  the  proent 

.cost  of  mcxlern  up-to-date  machinery,  these  itcm>  mu>l  i»e 
carefully  considered  and  every  effort  made  to  use  file  ma- 
.  bines  to  their  utmost  capacity:  otherwise,  it  is  im|X)ssible 
to  show  a  net  profit  in  operation.  Ina-much  as  the  c<ist  of 
-hipping  flat  wheels  to  the  grinder  will  abcjut  ecjual  the  cost 
of  shipping  new  wheel-,  the  total  saving  for  each  new  wheel 
IS  $(>.05.  as  shown  in  Table  II,  and  the  only  require ment 
necessan-  to  make  a  ear  wheel  grinder  earn  a  profit  is  to  see 
that  sufficient  wheel-  are  received  to  keei)  the  grinder  busy 
eight  hours  a  day...   '    :•  '    ...       '.=..     -        .      '.  .j;  i-;, ''". 

New  Cast  Iron  Wheels  ''    '       " 

Tlw  idea  of  grinding  luw  caj^t  iron  pas.-enger  car  wheels 
n  the  tread  to  insure  the  treads  In-ing  accurately  round  and 
concentric  with  the  journals,  has  Ixvn  tried  and  proved  gfKxi 
practice.  When  new  wheels  are  gre^und  in  tliis  wav.  there 
.i>  an  error  not  exceeding  .002  in.  or  .(tO.>  in.  from  a  perfect 
circle,  and  thi-  insures  a  >mooth  riding  wheel  on  which  the 
brake  sluK-  i>  not  likelv  to  stiek.     'The  crindint:  times  on  a 
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lot  of   22   new    chilled    ca-t    iron   pa-.-shger  car  Wheels   are 
shown  in    Table   111.      .\-   in   iht    previous  tests,  tlu    tinu    of 
..'^et-up  is  estimated  at  ten  minute-  and  the  total  average  tiuie  . 
of  grinding  i<  ninetevn  minuted    ..'■:':;;>;;     -r':-^  ^  -v 
Inasmuch  as  the  benefits  of  grinding  new  ear  wheels  are 
nearly  all   indirect,  there   i<  no  gocxl   method  of  estimating    ; 
the  saving,  Init  several  important  road-  have-  givc-n  the  prac-     ' 
rice  a  thorough  tri-out  and  found  it  economical  in  the  long  ■'■ 
run  and   <iatisfactory.    Thus  far  very  little  grindiiiir  (^f  car 
wheel-,  except  in  the  passeniier  department,  ha-  Ixrn  (lone. 
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New  Cast  Steel  Car  Wheels 

la  the  grinding  of  steel  car  wheels,  new  factors  enter  into 
consideration.  For  example,  steel  tired  wheels  can  probably 
be  placed  in  a  wheel  lathe  and  turned  at  a  cost  not  much 
greater  and  in  no  longer  time  than  would  be  required  to 
grind  the  wheel  treads.  A  new  flange  contour  would  be  ob- 
tained but  at  the  e.xpense  of  service  metal  since  a  grinding 
machine  does  not  need  to  cut  under  the  hard  surface  skin 
on  the  tread.  With  the  cast  steel  car  wheel,  however,  espe- 
cially one  having  a  manganese  tread,  the  pendulum  again 
swings  in  favor  of  the  car  wheel  grinding  machine  as  a 
method  af  truing  the  wheel  tread  and  making  it  both  round 
and  concentric  with  the  journal.  Attention  is  called  to 
Table  IV,  which  shows  the  data  secured  in  grinding  25  pairs 
of  steel  wheels.  The  average  grinding  time  was  8.62  min- 
utes, which,  added  to  10  minutes,  the  time  of  set-up,  gives 
a  total  time  of  18.62  minutes.  In  other  words,  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  length  of  time  required  to  grind  either  the 
-cast  iron  or  cast  steel  car  wheel.  Additional  information 
secured  in  this  test  shows  the  reduction  in  grinding  wheel 
diameter  as  the  work  progressed,  dho  the  depth  of  cut  which 
varies  from  .04.i  in.  to  .150  in. 

Conclusion 

To  summarize  the  results  of  tests  mentioned  in  this  article 
and  the  experience  of  important  roads  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  it  has  been  demonstrated  good   practice  to  re- 
claim cast  iron  car  wheels  with  flat  spots  up  to  3^  in.  long, 
provided  the  wheel  has  not  made  too  great  a  mileage.     The 
economy   of   the   practice   also  depends   on    finding   enough 
wheels    to   keep   the    grinder   busy    the    full    working    day. 
Twenty-four  pairs   of  new  cast   iron  passenger  car  wheels 
can  be  ground  in  an  eight-hour  day  and  actual  experience 
has  demonstrated   that  these   wheels  should   unquestionably 
be  ground  before  use  to  insure  a  round,  smooth  tread,  con- 
centric with  the  journal.     Extension  of  the  grinding  practice 
to  new  freight  car  wheels  depends  on  whether  the  decreased 
flange  wear,  due  to  heavy  wheels  of  equal  diameter,  would 
jnake  it  pay  to  grind  mated  wheels  of  the  same  taper  size. 
That  it  is  possiljle  to  grind  steel  car  wheels,  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  but  in  actual  practice  it 
is  probable  that  the  grinding  method  can  be  more  profitably 
oised  in  the  case  of  a  cast  steel  wheel  rather  than  a  wheel 
Avith  wrought  steel  tires.     The  manifest  advantages  of  grind- 
ing car  wheels  in  general  have  been  appreciated  and  taken 
advantage  of  by  leading  trunk  line  railroads,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  many  smaller  roads  could  benefit  by 
the  practice. 


EXHAUST  PIPE  VALVE 

Some  months  ago  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  put  into  use  an 
exhaust  pipe  actuated  by  fluid  pressure,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, and  at  the  present  time  this  railroad  is  having  two 
locomotives  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at 
their  Dunkirk  works  that  will  be  equipped  with  exhaust  pipes 
of  this  design. 

By  referring  to  the  illustrations  of  this  device  it  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  throttle  valve  is  open  steam  is  supplied 
to  the  connection,  furnishing  pressure  required  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  exhaust  pipe  valve.  When  vacuum  relief  valves 
are  used  air  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  in  the  usual  way,  and 
no  gases  or  cinders  are  drawn  into  tjhe  valve  chamber  from 
the  smoke  box.  When  vacuum  relief  valves  are  not  used, 
and  while  the  reverse  lever  is  in  the  direction  of  movement 
of  the  locomotive,  the  cylinders  are  converted  into  vacuum 
pumps,  which  action  works  as  a  vacuum  brake  tending  to 
retard  the  movement  of  the  locomotive. 

When  relief  valves  are  used  and  the  reverse  lever  is  placed 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  movement  of  the  locomotive, 
the  cyl.n.!ers  act  as  air  compressors  and  the  air  reservoir  may 


be  charged  automatically  with  compressed  air  without  tlie 
possibility  of  drawing  any  fine  particles  from  the  smoke  box 
that  might  be  considered  detrimental  to  the  air-brake  mechan- 
If  the  locomotive  is  handled  dead  in  a  train  a  separate 


ism 


connection  is  provided  to  the  passage  leading  to  the  exhau>t 
pipe  valve,  which  may  be  connected  to  the  brake  system  so 
that  when  charged  the  exhaust  valve  will  be  held  off  its  seat 


Arrangement  cf   Pipe  Connecting  to   Exhaust  Stand 

and  the  locomotive  may  be  moved  in  either  direction  without 
difficulty. 

This  exhaust  pipe  valve  is  the  invention  of  J.  E.  Osmer, 
superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad, 
who  has  applied  for  patents  covering  the  device.  It  is  claimed 
that  its  use  will  result  in  a  considerable  saving  in  valve  oil 
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Exhaust  Stand   With   Valve 

and  a  reduction  in  wear  on  valve  rings,  cylinder  packing, 
piston  rod  packing  and  valve  chamber  bushings. 

It  is  further  stated  that  this  exhaust  pipe  valve  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  locomotives  operating  over  heavy  grades, 
where  they  are  required  to  drift  for  long  periods,  causing  the 
steam  passages  to  become  clogged  with  carbon  and  particles 
from  the  smoke  box. 


Railroads  Need  Modern  Machine  Tools 


More   Critical    and    Scientific  Attention    Must    Be 
Given    to    the    Upkeep   of   Cars   and    Locomotives 

BY  ROY  V.  WRIGHT 
Editor,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 


Kobfdy  Knows  How  Old  They  Are 

THERE    is   no   question    about   the    seriousness    of    the 
transportation  problem.      Production  is  today  greatly 
restricted    because    of    the    lack    of    adequate    trans- 
portation facilities,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  existing 
equipment    is    not    he'ng    used    with    the    greatest    possible 
efficiency. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  for  the  situation  in  which 
the  railroads  now  find  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  for  the 
early  part  of  the  year  up  to  the  time  of  the  outlaw  strike,  the 
roads  handled  more  traffic  than  ever  before  in  a  correspond- 
ing period.  More  traffic  is  being  offered  to  them  now  than 
ever  before.  In  the  second  place,  the  roads  found  it  neces- 
sary during  the  war  to  work  their  facilities  and  equipment 
to  the  very  limit,  and  because  of  this  and  the  lack  of  labor 
and  material  they  naturally  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
properties  in  the  best  condition.  In  the  third  place,  there 
was  very  great  uncertainty  until  the  last  moment  as  to  just 
when  the  roads  would  be  handed  back  to  their  owners  and 
under  what  conditions.  It  was,  therefore,  of  course,  impos- 
sible for  the  managements  to  make  the  necessary  contracts 
for  the  new  equipment  and  facilities  which  are  so  greatly 
needed  at  this  time.  Indeed,  even  today  they  are  more  or 
less  at  sea  as  to  how  to  finance  themselves  except  for  a  few 
of  the  more  prosperous  roads.  The  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
splendid  property,  had  to  pay  7^^  per  cent  on  its  $50,000,000 
bond  issue,  and  yet  this  sum  covers  only  a  small  part  of  its 
needs.  Congress  has  provided  a  revolving  fund  which  is 
not  at  all  adequate  so  far  as  meeting  the  present  needs  of 
the  railroads  is  concerned,  and  which  cannot  be  made  use 
of  by  the  weaker  roads  because  they  are  unable  to  furnish 
the  right  kind  of  security. 

Fortunately,  Congress  and  the  public  at  large  are  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  credit  of  the 
roads  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  finance  themselves 
in  the  future.  The  extent  to  which  credit  will  finally  be 
restored  will  depend  upon  how  fully  the  enlarged  and  re- 
organized Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  discharge 
its  responsibilities  in  seeing  that  the  roads  are  given  ade- 
quate rates  and  that  the  Transportation  Act  is  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  rather  than  restrict  the  activities  of 
the  roads. 

Even  those  roads  which  have  ordered  equipment  are  being 
embarrassed  because  they  went  into  the  market  so  late  that 

*An    address    before    the    National    Machine    Tool    Builders'    Association 
at   Atlantic    City.    N.    J..    May    20.    1920. 


the  other  industries  l^eat  them  to  it.  and  in  many  instances 
they  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  early  deliveries  unless 
some  sort  of  priorit}'  arrangements  can  ht  agreed  upon.  What 
good  will  it  do  the  industries  if  they  secure  material  which 
is  needed  by  the  railroads,  and  which,  if  assigned  to  the  rail- 
roads, would  enable  them  to  increase  their  capacit;  so  that 
they  could  handle  a  larger  part  of  the  output  of  the  in- 
dustries. 

So  much  for  the  problem  in  the  large. 

Better  Use  of  the  Equipment 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  l^etter  use  can  be  made 
of  the  equipment  and  facilities  which  the  railroads  now  have. 
Shippers  can  cooperate  to  a  ver>'  much  greater  extent  than 
they  are  now  doing  in  the  prompt  loading  and  unloading  of 
cars.  Splendid  cooperation  was  given  during  the  war,  but 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  much  less  interest  has  been 
taken  by  many^  of  the  shippers.  It  is  now  more  than  ever 
necessary-  that  the  cars  be  loaded  to  their  full  capacity  and 
that  they  be  loaded  and  unloaded  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  undoubtedly  take 
steps  to  inaugurate  practices  which  will  be  helpful  in  this 
direction,  but  it  will  also  be  necess?  to  secure  and  retain 
the  hearty  and  cordial  interest  of  the  shippers. 

The  railroad  managements  must  do  their  full  part  in  get- 
ting better  use  from  the  facilities  and  in  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  operation,  \\ith  the  present  labor  conditions  this 
will  be  a  most  difficult  task.  The  men  believe  that  thev  have 
not  been  treated  rightly  as  to  compensation,  and  are  more  or 
less  impatient  with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  slow  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  Labor  Board  which  was  provided  by  the 
Transportation  Act.  Naturally  they  are  not  doing  their  best 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  undoubtedly  be  awak- 
ening gradually  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  slacken- 
ing up  of  their  efforts  is  an  economic  waste,  and  that  it  t»- 
forcing  living  costs  higher  and  higher.  The  managements 
must  not  only  win  them  over  and  get  them  to  see  the  problem 
in  the  right  light  as  related  to  the  good  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  (and  therefore  themselves),  but  they  must  adopt  an 
aggressive  program  to  train  and  develop  the  new  and  ineffi- 
cient men  that  they  have  had  to  employ  to  replace  those 
skilled  men  that  have  been  taken  away  from  them  by  the 
industries  which  could  afford,  or  felt  they  could  afford,  to 
pay  much  more  for  the  services  of  these  men  than  ctxild 
the  railroads. 
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.  ,•  New  Cast  Steel  Car  Wheels  '     ' 

Im  the  i;riiKlinu  of  >teol  car  \vlu't'l>.  new  lactdrs  inter  int() 
consulcratiun.  For  example,  steel  tired  wiieels  can  probably 
be  placed  in  a  wheel  lathe  and  turned  at  a  cost  not  nm«  h 
greater  and  in  no  longer  time  than  would  be  required  to 
<jrind  the  wheel  tread>.  A  new  rtanjze  contour  would  l)e  ob- 
tained but  .It  the  expense  of  service  metal  r>ince  a  grinding 
machine  doe-«  jiot  need  to  c  ut  under  the  hard  surface  skin 
on  the  tre.ul.  With  tlie  cast  steel  car  wheel,  howevir.  espe- 
cially ime  iiaving  a  manganese  tread,  the  |)enduluni  again 
swings  in  favor  of  the  car  wheel  grinding  nuuhine  as  a 
method  .if  truing  the  wluil  tread  and  making  it  l»oth  round 
and  cuiuentrii  with  the  journal.  .Vttentiun  is  i ailed  to  : 
'J'able  I\  .  whiih  >hows  the  data  <i(  ured  in  grinding  2.^  pairs  • 
x)t  steel  wheti'N.  Idle  .iverage  grincHng  time  was  .s.o2  min- 
utes, wliicb^adtled  to  !<•  minutes,  the  time  of  set-up,  gives 
a  total  time  of  18.62  minutes.  In  other  words,  there  is  little 
differenrc  in  the  length  of  time  re<|uiri'd  to  unind  either  the 
cast  iron  or  cast  steel  car  wheel.  .Vdclitioiial  information  . 
>ecuriHl  in  this  test  show>  the  re<Uiction  in  izrinding  wheel  . 
diameter  .i-  the  work  progrosid,  .il>o  the  depth  of  i  ut  whi.  h 
varie*  irr.iv.,  .(•4.'^   in.  to  .150  in.  ^,  .  .    . 

v-^:' ;,.'./■•■■'  c  •■'■''      Conclusion    --'l/i'     '-!•:     -.'.'■..    '■ 

To  -ummari/e  the  re,-ult««  of  tests  mi-ntioned  in  thi>  articlr 
nnd  tlu-  experien<  f  of  important   road>   in  differiiit   part>  of 
the  coimtry.   it    ha^   bei-n   demon>tr.ited   good    |)ratti(e  to  re- 
claim ca>t  imn  «  .ir  wheels  with  flat  s|iot-;  up  to  .-i '  ..  in.  long, 
provided  the  wheel  ha--  not   made  too  great  .i  mileage.      The 
eiononiy    of    the    prattiii-    al-o    (K|Knd~    on    luidini;    tiiough 
Avheel-    to    kee[)    the    grinder    lii>\     thi-    full     working    d.i\. 
Twentv-fiRjr   pair-   of   in-w   ca.-t    iron    passenger   tar   wheels 
.can  Ih?  groirnil    in   .m   eight  hour  da\    and   attu.il  e\|>erience 
.lias   d«-m4)n->lr.ue<l    that    the>e    wheels    should    un(|Ue>tionably 
Jx."  ground   before  u-e  to  in.-ure  a   ruun<l.  smooth  tread,   con- 
centric with  the  journal.     Extension  of  tiie  grinding  practice 
■to  lu  u    freitiht  « .ir  wheel-  depends  on  whether  the  decreased 
fl.cnu'e  wear,  due  to  heavy  wheels  of  e(|ual  dianii-ter.  would 
make  it  [>ay  to  grind  mated  wheels  of  the  same  taper  >i/e. 
That  it  is  |)ossible  to  grind  •^tecl  car  wheels,  has  been  demon- 
-rtrated  beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  but  in  actual  prattici-  it 
is  I)rol»able  that  the  grinding  method  can  be  more  prot'itablx 
use<l   in   the  .  .i-e  of  a   last   >teel    wheel    rather  than    a    wheel 
with  wrought  -teel  tire-.      The  manifest  advantage-  of  grind- 
ing car   wheil-   in  general   havi-  been   appreciated    and  tak^■n 
advantage  of  by  leading  trunk  line  railroad-,  .nul  it  i-  rea- 
.=onable  to  believe  that   many  smaller  road-  could   biiutit   bv 
the  pra' ti,<  e;      , 


EXHAUST  PIPE  VALVE 

Some  month-  .i^o  the  .\nn  Arbor  Kailroail  |)ut  into  u-e  an 
e.xhau-t  ])i|>e  .ictualed  by  tluid  pressure,  as  shown  in  the  illu>- 
traiion.  and  at  the  i>resent  time  tin-  railroad  is  having  two 
lotoniotive^  built  by  the  .\meriian  Locomotive  ("ompan\-  at 
their  F)unkirk  work>.  that  will  be  equij^ped  with  exhaust  i>ipes 
of  thi-  de-ign.  •  .;  '• 

'■  Hy  referring  to  the  illustration-  of  this  deviie  it  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  throttle  valve  is  open  steam  i-  sup|»lied 
to  the  (onnei  ti<in.  furni-hing  ])ressure  re(|uired  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  exhauxt  jtipe  valve  When  vacuum  rilief  v.ilves 
are  used  air  i";.admitte(i  to  the  cylinder  in  the  usual  way,  and 
nor  gases  or  cinders  are  drawn  into  the  valve  chamber  from 
the  smoke  box.  When  vatuum  relief  valves  are  not  u.-ed. 
and  while  the  rever-e  lever  i-  in  the  direction  of  movemiiit 
of  the  lo«~omotive.  the  lylinders  are  converted  into  vacuum 
pumj)S,  which  .iction  works  as  a  vacuum  brake  tt-nding  to 
retard  the  movement  of  the  lo*'omotive. 

When  relief  v.ilves  arc  u>ed  and  the  reverse  lever  is  j)laced 
in  the  opposite  tlirection  to  the  movement  of  the  locomotive. 

:tfcM?  cvl.il  er:i  act  a*. :tir  conipres-or<  and  the  air  re-ervoir  may 


be  chargeil  automatically  with  com[)ressed  air  without  the 
po.-.-il)ility  of  drawing  any  tine  particles  from  the  smoke  box 
that  might  be  con.-idered  detrimental  to  the  air-brake  mechar* 
i-m.  If  the  locomotive  is  handled  dead  in  a  train  a  separa:-.' 
lonnection  i>  proviiled  to  the  passage  leading  to  the  exhaust 
jtipi'  valve,  whith  may  be  connected  to  the  brake  system  .- ) 
that  when  .harized  the  exhau.-it  valve  will  be  held  off  its  se  • 


Airangeinent   cf    Pipe   Connecting   to    Exhaust   St.ind  .-.-'.  '    ■    ■ 

and  tin-  lo(.;moti\r  may  In-  nioxcd  in  either  diri'ition  without 
difficulty. 

This  exhau-t  i)ipe  valve  i-  the  invention  of  J.  K.  (J.^nier. 
.-u[)erintendent  motive  power  of  the  .\nn  .\rbor  Railroad, 
who  ha-  applied  t"or  patents  covering  the  devi*  e.  It  is  claimed 
that  its  u-e  will  re-ult  in  a  coti-iderable  >-avin^  in  valve  oil 
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Exhaust   Stand   With   Valve 

.111(1  a   reduction   in   wear  on  valve  rings,  cylinder  packing, 
piston  rod  packing  and  valve  chamber  liushings. 

It  is  further  stated  that  this  exhaust  pipe  valve  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  l(Komf)tives  operating  over  heavy  grades, 
where  they  are  retjuired  to  drift  for  long  periods,  causing  the 
steam  passages  to  liecome  clogged  with  carbon  and  particles 
from  the  -moke  liox.    •    •  .ij.  ..  ■■•,.•.  i   .'■-■■'''■    ■  -.         V     .■•■ 
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Railroads  Need  Modern  Machine  Tools 


More   Critical    and    Scientific   Attention    Must    Be 
Given    to    the    Upkeep    of    Cars   and    Locomotives 


BY  ROY  V.  WRIGHT 
Editor,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 


i      VoN.'.v  Kii^:^.-    Ih'-v  Old   The.    .-Jrt  '/   /  :V../  'r  .   v     •'>  ^.  •■''"■■  '.•    ■'■:' 

THICRK    is    ho   (|ucsii<)ii    alxiut    the    seriousness    of    the 
transjxirtation    prohleiii.      rroduetion    is   tmhiy   ureatly 
restricted     because    of    the    lack    of    adecjuate    trans- 
liortation   facilities.   cou|)led   with   the   fact  that   the  existiii.S 
•.,  ei|ui|)nient    i<    nut    le'ni:    u-ed    with    the    greatest    possible 
(:fticien(.\ . 

There   are   very    mjoti    rea>(iii>    for  the   situation    in    wliich 

>   the  railroads  now  Inul  theniselves.      In  the  first  j)lace,  for  the 

,-  early  |)ari  (if  the  \tar  up  to  the  tinie  of  the  outlaw  strike,  the 

...roads  handit'd  more  trafl'ic  than  ever  before  in  a  correspond- 

•     ilii:  period.      M<ire  tratlic  is  beinij  offered  to  them  now  than 

•'.ever  infore.      1,>  the  .-econd  place,  the  roads  found  it  iiec«*s- 

>ary  durinij  the  war  to  work  their  facilities  and  e(|uipment 

to  the  very  limit,  and  because  of  this  and  the  lack  of  labor 

and   material   they  naturally   were   unable  to  maintain   their 

l)ro|)erties  in   the  Itest  condition.      In  the  third  place,  there 

wa>  very  tzreat  uncertainty  until   the  last  moment  as  to  just 

wlu-n  the  road>  W(;uld   l>e  handed  ba(  k  to  their  owners  and 

under  what  conditi(]n.-.     It  wa^^.  therefore,  of  course,  impos- 

;  .sible   for  tlu'   mana,tiement>  to  make  the  necessary  contracts 

for  the   new  e<|uipment   and    facilities   which   are   so  greatly 

needed  at  this  time.      Indeed,  even  to(hiy  they  are  more  or 

le.-s  at  sea  as  to  how  to  finance  them-^elves  except  for  a  few 

of  the  more  |)rjj>|)erou>   roads.       The   Pennsylvania,   with   its 

splendid  property,  had  to  pay  "lYi-  |xt  cent  on  its  55().0(l().0()0 

bfind  issue,  and  \et  this  sum  covers  only  a  small  part  of  its 

needs.      ('oni:re>s   has    proviik-d    a    revolvintj    fund    which    i.- 

not  at  all   ade<|uate  so  far  a-  meetini;  the  present  needs  of 

the  railroads  is  concerned,  and   wiiidi  cannot  be  made  use 

of  by  the  weaker  ro.uls  l»ciau-e  they  are  unable  to  furnish 

the  rit,dit  kind  of  security. 

I'ortunately,  Congress  and  the  public  at  larwe'are  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  necessity  of  restorint;  the  credit  of  the 
ro;tds  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  tinance  themselves 
in  the  future.  The  extent  to  which  credit  will  tinally  l>e 
restored  will  depend  upon  how  fully  the  enlarged  and  re- 
ortianized  Interstate  Commerce  C'omnii.>ision  will  discharye 
its  res|tonsibilities  in  >eeini:  that  the  roads  an^  ijiven  ade- 
<juate  rates  and  that  the  rran>p()rtation  .\ct  is  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  rather  than  restrict  the  activities  of 
the  roads.      ■":■-..  ._-■  ■■■■  ;  '■•.'.■   '':--'.   '  ■■'■^-  -.■  ■'■  :'■■  '■■'•,■  ^■'^''-  .:'■  \'' 

Even  tho.^e;  roads  which  have  ordered  ec|uipment  arc  beint: 
embarrassed  because  they  went  into  the  market  so  late  that 

.."■'    ■'An    aHdress    b^fort-    the    Xatinn.nl     Machiiif    'Y<»,\     RuiMers*    .Association 
.•   Sit   Atlantic    City,   X.    J-.    May   JO,   1920.  , 


tile  Other  indu-trie-  beat  thim  to  it.  ahd'iti  many  instances 
they  will  have  diftuulty  in  i,'ettini:  early  deliyerie>  unless 
.•iome  sort  of  j)riority  arramiements  can  ite  agreed  U|)on.  \\  hat 
<;o<k1  will  it  do  the  indu>irie>  if  they  stvure  material  which 
is  needed  by  the  railroads,  and  which,  if  a>siirned  to  the  rail- 
roads. w(juld  enable  them  to  increase  their  cap.uit-  >o  thai 
they  could  l:an<lle  a  larger  part  of  the  output  of  the  in-:, 
dustrie:^.  ■       .  '■":\'.''X':-.-^'-    •:■■-- 

So  mucli  fof  the  ])roblem  in  thelarsie.;,';.,  -•■  •:  ' 

...         -Better  Use  of  the  Equipment  '  '    " 

■  'I here  are  man\    ua\.-   in   wliich  Ix-ttfr  use  ran  l>e  made 
of  the  ecjuipment  and  facilities  whiili  the  railroad-  now  have.. 
Sliipi»ers  can  (<X)perate  to  a  very  much   greater  e.xtent  thattj 
they  are  now  <l<)inL'  in  the  jirompt  loading  and  unloading  of 
cars.      Spkndid  «<)oj»eration   wa>  given  during  the  war.  but 
.-ince  the  >igning  tjf  the  armistice  much  le»  intere.-t  ha>  been 
taken   by  many  of  the  .^iiipper-.      It  is  now  more  than  ever: 
necessarv  that  the  car-  be  loaded  to  tlieir  full  cajiacity  and 
that    they    be   loyded    and    unloaded    a>   <|ui(klv    as    ])o-sit)lc. 

rile  Interstate  Commerce  ("ommi>sion  will  undoubtedK   take 
step>  to  inaugurate  practices  which   will  l>e  heljiful  in  this' 
direction,  but  it*  will  also  U-  necessa      to  secure  and  retain, 
the  hearty  and  cordial  interest  of  the  shippers. 

The  railroad  management-  mu.-t  do  their  full  part  in  get- 
ting better  u.-e  from  the  facilities  and  in  inc  reasing  the  effi-- 
ciency  bf  ojK-ration.  .  With  the  present  lalnir  conditions  this 
will  be  a  most  dilVuull  ta-k.     The  men  believe  that  thev  hav^e  ^ 
not  been  treated  rightly  a.-  to  compensation,  and  are  more  or 
les-  impatient  with  what  they  i»elieve  to  be  the  -low  proiiress 
on  the  part  of  the  Lai»or  Hoard  which  was  provide<1  bv  the; 
Transportation  .\ct.     Naturally  tlie\-  are  not  doinu  their  best 
work.     (Jn  the  other  hand,  they  must  undoubtedly  be  awak- 
ening gradually  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  slacken- 
ing up  of  their  efforts  is  an  economic  waste,  and  that  it  is ' 
lorcing   living  co>t-   higher  and   higher.       Ihe   ma na cements  • 
must  not  onl\  win  them  over  and  get  them  to  sec  the  problem, 
in  the  right  light  as  related  to  the  gocxl  of  the  c-ountrv  as  a 
whole   (and  therefore  themselves),  but  they  must  adopt  an 
aggressive  program  to  train  and  develop  the  new  and  ineffi-  • 
cient  men   that   the}    have   had   to  em|>loy  to  replace  those 
-killed   men   that   have   been   taken   away   from  them   Itv  the  . 
industries  which  could  afford,  or  felt  they  could  afford,  to 
pay  much   more  for  the  services  of  these  men   than  could 
the  railroads. 
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Cars  and  Locomotives  Must  Be  Kept  Fit 

Railroad  managements  learned  a  most  severe  lesson  when 
they  tried  to  handle  the  tremendous  increase  in  traffic  after 
our  country  entered  the  war.  Thev  learned  that  no  road  could 
work  efficiently  or  anywhere  near  its  capacity  unless  the  cars 
and  loccanotives  were  maintained  in  first-class  operating  con- 
dition. Under-maintenance  and  weak  equipment  n"ean  break- 
downs on  the  road,  delays  to  traffic,  damage  to  freight,  and 
abnormal  increases  in  the  cost  of  operation.  The  thing  that 
today  is  necessary  more  than  anything  else  is  that  the  roads 
should  concentrate  upon  the  care  and  maintenance  of  their jj 
cars  and  locomotives  in  order  to  get  the  ver}-  best  possible 
returns  from  such  lalx)r  and  the  small  amount  of  money 
which  is  now  available.  This  means  that  the  weak  spots 
must  be  located  and  strengthened  one  by  one  in  order  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  transportation  machine  as  a  w-hole 
may  be  developed  to  the  highest  possible  point. 

Here  is  where  we  get  down  to  the  necessity  of  making  a 
most  critical  analysis  of  the  machine  tools  and  equipment  in 
all  of  the  shops  and  engine  houses  on  every  road.  The  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  roads  at  this  time  are  such  that  it  will 
be  foolish  and  ridiculous  to  expend  in  a  haphazard  way 
any  money  for  equipment  or  facilities.  Even-  cent  must  be 
scientifically  placed  where  it  will  do  the  greatest  possil)le 
amount  of  good. 

What  Machine  Tools  Are  Needed  Today? 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  general  statement 
as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  machine  tools  on  the  rail- 
roads. With  the  assistance  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
some  of  the  roads  on  which  conditions  were  particularly  bad 
during  the  war  were  enabled  to  add  a  considerable  number 
of  new  tools;  other  roads  whose  needs  were  not  so  pressing 
have  had  to  discontinue  their  regulan  programs  of  improve- 
ment and  their  equipment  is  today  considerably  below  what 
would  have  been  its  normal  condition  had  it  not  been  for 
the  war. 

Frank  Mc^Ianamy,  assistant  director,  division  of  opera- 
tion. United  States  Railroad  Administration,  in  speaking  be- 
fore the  New  England  Railroad  Club  six  months  before  the 
end  of  government  control  said :  "The  use  of  out-of-date  tools 
and  machiner}-  in  railroad  shops — although  never  satisfac- 
tory— may  have  been  in  the  interests  of  economy  at  the  rates 
paid  for  labor  before  the  war,  but  under  the  rates  now  paid 
the  use  of  inefficient  machinery  is  not  only  unsatisfactory  but 
decidedly  expensive.  I  shall  not  specifically  refer  to  condi- 
tions in  the  different  shops  at  the  time  the  railroads  were 
taken  over  by  the  government,  but  it  is  a  quite  well-known 
fact  that  many  of  them,  together  with  their  equipment,  were 
at  that  time  and  are  today  almost  hopelessly  out  of  date  in 
the  matter  of  buildings  and  equipment,  and  that  the  methods 
which  this  lack  of  facilities  make  necessary  are  such  that 
no  manufacturing  industry  operated  on  a  competitive  basis 
could  exist  under.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated,  and  with  con- 
siderable justice,  that  $10,000,000  spent  for  .<ihops  and 
shop  machiner}-  prior  to  1917  would  have  made  it  unneces- 
sar>-  for  the  government  to  have  assumed  control  of  the  rail- 
roads. Whether  or  not  this  statement  is  true,  it  is  a  fact 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons — if  not  the  principal  rea- 
son— for  taking  over  the  railroads  was  the  condition  of  loco- 
motives and  cars  in  certain  ?»ct"on'^  of  the  countr}-  which, 
together  with  insufficient  terminal  facilities  and  the  effort  of 
many  shippers  to  use  the  cars  as  storehouses,  caused  such  a 
congestion  that  ncthinc  short  of  centralized  control  with 
complete  authority  could  have  met  the  situation." 

Some  railwuv  mechanical  departments  have  alwavs  had  a 
keen  appreciatic  n  of  the  value  of  keepings  the  machine  tool 
and  other  shop  facilities  up-to-date  and  in  first-class  condi- 
tion, and  have  been  able  to  secure  the  approval  of  their  man- 
agements to  such  progrnm-:.     Other  roads,  l)ecausc  of  finan- 


cial conditions  or  lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  their  manage- 
ments, or  a  combination  of  both  of  these  factors,  have 
struggled  along  with  old  inadequate  equipment,  and  whether 
they  realize  it  or  not  have  had  to  pay  a  mighty  high  price 
for  so  doing. 

I  know  of  one  important  road  which  has  always  giver> 
careful  attention  to  its  machine  tools  and  has  replaced  ohi 
tools  or  added  to  the  equipment  whenever  it  appeared  to  b^ 
wise  to  do  so.  This  road  has  the  reputation  of  maintaining 
its  cars  and  locomotives  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and 
such  statistics  as  are  available  would  appear  to  justify  thi- 
course  by  the  lower  cost  of  operation  and  the  better  use  whicli 
is  being  obtained  from  the  equipment.  On  the  other  hand.  1 
know  of  another  large  road  which  has  purchased  practicall} 
no  machine  tools  for  ten  years.  There  are  not  a  few  shop.s 
in  the  country  that  have  a  large  number  of  tools  which  can 
l>est  be  described  by  the  use  of  the  words  "ancient"  or  "an- 
tique." 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  roads 
that  are  not  today  in  need  of  a  considerable  number  of  new 
tools,  while  many  of  the  roads  ought,  in  the  interests  of  effi- 
ciency, to  make  very  heavy  expenditures  for  machine  tool? 
and  shop  equipment.  The  Railway  Age  in  an  article  in  its 
January  2.  1920,  issue  showed  as  a  result  of  an  extensive 
and  careful  study  that  to  provide  for  the  normal  growth  of 
the  railroads  and  to  bring  the  equipment  into  proper  shape 
at  least  $54,000,000  should  be  expended  for  shop  machinery 
and  tools  within  the  next  three  years. 

Selection  of  New  Tools 

Too  large  a  percentage  of  the  railway  mechanical  depart- 
ments have  in  the  past  failed  to  make  any  thorough  or  scien- 
tific analysis  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  order  their  shop  tools 
and  equipment.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  them  have  had 
experts  in  charge  of  the  machine  tool  and  shop  equipment, 
})Ut  even  in  equipping  new  shops  no  attempt,  except  in  a  very 
few  isolated  cases,  has  been  made  to  make  a  thorough  and 
detailed  analysis  of  all  of  the  requirements.  The  late  L.  R. 
Pomeroy  showed  how  this  should  be  done  in  a  study  which 
he  made  in  connection  with  the  equipment  of  the  Scranton, 
Pa.,  shops  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western.  This 
included  a  listing  of  each  operation  for  each  piece  of  work 
in  order  to  build  four  new  Consolidation  locomotives  each 
month,  and  to  make  eight  light  repairs  and  thirty  general  re- 
pairs. The  analysis  included  the  number  of  pieces  of  each 
class  of  w-ork  which  would  have  to  be  performed  each  month, 
the  type  and  size  of  machine  tool  required  for  each  opera- 
tion, together  with  the  average  time  per  piece  and  the  total 
days'  work  per  month  for  each  type  of  machine  tool.  This 
study,  which  included  the  machine  shop  and  boiler  shop,  cov- 
ered several  hundred  different  operations,  and  l)y  means  of 
it  it  was  possible  to  decide  just  what  kind  and  exactly  how 
many  tools  should  be  installed. 

There  are  those  who  strenuously  oljject  to  tackling  the 
problem  in  this  way  because  thev  insist  that  locomotive  and 
car  repair  work  differs  materially  from  the  manufacture  of 
new  work  and  that  the  repair  of  each  locomotive  presents  a 
different  combination  of  operations.  This  argument  has  been 
worked  overtime  and  railway  shop  managements  have  got  to 
get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
the  law  of  averages  they  can  approximate  ver\'  closely  the 
demands  that  will  be  made  on  the  shop  each  day  or  week. 
It  is  quite  possil^le  that  the  equipment  at  Scranton,  when  it 
was  made  to  conform  to  Mr.  Pomeroy's  recommendations, 
may  have  needed  some  adju'^tment  and  rearrangement,  and 
yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  far  more  satisfactory  than  if 
it  had  not  l>een  based  on  so  careful  and  painstaking  an  analy- 
sis. It  was  possible  to  get  away  with  rough  and  ready 
methods  of  selection  in  the  past,  but  the  changed  conditions 
will  require  close  and  accurate  attention  to  such  details  in 
the  future. 
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Weak  Spots  Automatically  Located 

Assuming  that  a  railway  repair  shop  plant  is  already  fully 
equipped  and  in  operation,  there  is  a  splendid  way  in  which 
its  weak  points  in  equipment  and  organization  may  be  auto- 
matically located.  For  many  years  men  of  vision  in  the  rail- 
road mechanical  department  have  insisted  that  shop  produc- 
tion could  be  increased  and  certain  marked  economies  effected 
by  the  inauguration  of  a  shop  schedule  system  which  would 
in  effect  schedule  the  exact  handling  of  each  individual  part 
in  the  operations  of  dismantling,  repairing  and  reassembling 
the  locomotives,  so  that  the  progress  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
would  go  forward  uniformly  and  rapidly.  The  locomotive 
would  be  kept  out  of  service  a  minimum  time  and  any  ten- 
dency to  delay  in  the  carrying  on  and  completion  of  the  vari- 
ous operations  could  be  quickly  located  and  remedied.  In 
fact,  it  makes  the  shop  superintendent  or  general  foreman  a 
real  manager  of  the  shop  and  automatically  throws  a  large 
part  of  the  routine  work  on  the  subordinates.  One  of  its 
great  advantages  is  that  it  automatically  locates  any  weak 
spots  in  the  organization  and  focu.ses  attention  upon  them.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  how  this  might  result  in  the  development 
of  extremely  forceful  arguments  as  to  why  new  and  improved 
machinery  is  needed  to  replace  the  older  tools,  which,  from 
the  standpoint  of  production,  are  becoming  obsolete. 

It  is  a  sad  tribute  to  the  lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  shop 
managements  that  it  has  taken  so  many  years  to  awaken 
them  to  the  possibilities  of  the  shop  scheduling  system. 
Within  the  past  year  or  two,  however,  it  has  been  installed  in 
a  considerable  number  of  railway  shops  and  it  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  very  near  future  it  will  be 
used  generally  in  all  of  the  larger  shops  at  least.  Such  a 
system,  supplemented  by  a  capable  machine  tool  and  shop 
equipment  expert,  will  readily  locate  those  places  where  the 
railroads  can  invest  their  money  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage in  building  up  the  weak  spots  and  toning  up  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  locomotive  and  car  repair  facilities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  important  railroad  sys- 
tem has  recently  started  carefully  to  analyze  the  condition  of 
each  machine  tool  in  its  large  shops,  including  among  other 
things  data  as  to  the  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  used,  the 
percentage  of  time  the  machine  is  in  use,  the  changes  which 
will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  output  15  or  20  per  cent,  and 
recommendations  as  to  whether  the  machines  should  be  over- 
hauled, improved,  scrapped  or  retired  to  a  smaller  and  less 
important  shop. 

On  another  road  the  mechanical  department  has  I)een  ver\' 
successful  in  securing  appropriations  for  new  machine  tools 
because  the  shop  authorities  in  asking  for  new  tools  must 
support  their  requests  with  an  analysis  of  how  the  work  is 
being  done  by  the  old  tools  and  just  how  it  will  be  redis- 
tributed and  what  savings  will  be  made  when  the  proposed 
new  tools  are  installed. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  approval 
for  the  purchase  of  new  tools  or  equipment  is  that  under  any 
conditions,  and  particularly  under  the  present  financial  con- 
ditions, the  executive  officers  must  have  placed  before  them 
strong,  convincing  arguments  as  to  the  returns  which  will 
be  made  from  the  new  investment.  Only  in  this  way  can 
a  wise  decision  be  made  as  to  the  order  of  precedence  of 
the  man}-  items  which  come  before  them  for  consideration. 
The  machine  tool  builder  in  trying  to  secure  railway  busi- 
ness should  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  this  fact  and  should, 
wherever  possible,  assist  the  shop  authorities,  or  those  who 
will  decide  upon  the  purchase  of  the  tool,  to  develop  concrete 
facts  as  to  the  savings  which  will  be  effected  by  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  machine.  In  the  past  there  has  been  too 
much  rough  estimating  or  guess  work  in  deciding  what  new 
equipment  was  needed,  and  the  average  mechanical  depart- 
ment officer  has  not  realized  the  importance  of  backing  up 
his  requests  with  a  clear  and  forceful  analysis  of  the  savings 


which  would  be  effected  by  the  purchase  of  the  new  tools 
and  equipment. 

Where  New  Machine  Tools  Are  Needed 

In  general,  what  are  the  weak  spots  in  railway  machine 
tool  equipment  today  and  where  is  the  greatest  need  for  new 
tools? 

With  the  high  wages,  scarcity  of  labor,  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  rolling  stock,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  in  getting 
new  equipment  the  idle  time  of  every  car  and  locomotive  must 
be  cut  to  a  minimum.  The  weakest  spot  in  the  railway  me- 
chanical department  is  its  engine  house  or  engine  terminal 
facilities.  Engine  houses  have  been  outgrown  because  of  the 
rapid  development  in  the  number,  size  and  capacity  of  loco- 
motives. 

One  mechanical  department  officer  has  characterized  a 
roimdhouse  as  "a  dark  hole  with  a  wall  around  it."  Me- 
chanics have  had  to  work  under  the  most  discouraging  and 
difficult  conditions  as  to  light,  heat,  ventilation  and  facili- 
ties. Meanwhile,  the  locomotives  have  been  growing  larger 
and  larger,  and  the  size  of  parts  has  developed  so  rapidly 
that  the  workmen  have  found  it  almost  impossible  and  very 
expensive  to  handle  them  with  the  limited  facilities  at  their 
disposal.  Then,  too,  in  the  interests  of  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  on  the  road,  various  devices  have  been  added  to  the 
locomotives  which  have  complicated  the  task  of  caring  for 
them.  The  federal  boiler  inspection,  which  was  later  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  entire  locomotive,  has  added  greatly  to  the 
need  for  additional  locomotive  terminal  facilities  and  con- 
veniences. It  is  quite  generally  recognized  that  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  locomotives  could  be  verv  greatlv  increased  on 
most  of  the  roads  by  a  thorough  overhauling  and  even  re- 
building of  most  of  the  locomotive  terminals. 

Incidentally,  very  few  of  the  engine  houses  have  had  an 
adequate  equipment  of  machine  tools;  such  tools  as  they  have 
had  in  most  cases  were  passed  down  to  them  when  they  were 
discarded  by  the  repair  shops.  In  many  instances  these  have 
been  absolutely  unsatisfactory  for  the  reason  that  most  of 
the  tools  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  at  an  engine  house 
must  be  simple,  rugged  and  accurate  and  yet  must  readily 
handle  a  wide  range  of  work.  The  older,  lighter  tools  with 
a  narrow  range  of  adaptability  have  in  many  cases  Ijeen  un- 
suitable for  the  engine  house.  It  is  a  good  sound  invest- 
ment, both  from  the  standpoint  of  performing  the  work  and 
of  getting  better  service  from  the  locomotives,  to  have  an 
adequate  machine  tool  equipment  at  at  least  the  important 
engine  houses,  thus  relieving  the  repair  shops  of  the  lighter 
repairs  which  in  most  cases  interfere  greatly  with  the  sched- 
uling of  the  heavier  repair  work.  It  is  significant  that  a 
large  part  of  the  tools  now  being  ordered  by  the  railroads 
are  for  use  in  engine  house  work. 

In  looking  into  the  needs  of  the  repair  shop  proper,  we 
find  that  it  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  tools  which  may  l)e 
classed  as  "ancient"'  were  so  well  built  that  by  an  overhaul- 
ing and  the  application  of  an  individual  motor  they  may 
give  good  service  for  some  classes  of  work.  Here  again  a 
careful  study  is  necessary  in  which  proper  weight  must  be 
given  to  each  of  the  several  factors  involved.  Obviously,  it 
will  be  foolish  to  make  any  great  expenditure  on  the  rebuild- 
ing of  an  old  tool  if  when  the  work  is  all  done  the  machine 
lacks  important  features  of  modern  tools  in  the  way  of 
strength  and  convenience  of  operation.  While  it  would  be 
unfair  to  say  that  the  older  tools  as  a  class  should  be  en- 
tirely discarded,  it  is  true  that  there  are  today  many  tools  in 
railroad  shops  throughout  this  country  which,  in  the  interests 
of  production .  and  efficiency,  should  be  discarded  and  sold 
for  junk;  it  is  not  even  advisable  in  many  cases  to  think  of 
tr}ing  to  use  them  in  less  important  shops  or  in  engine 
houses. 

In  one  large  shop  which  is  fairly  well  equipj^ed  with  mod- 
em tools  it  was  recentlv  estimated  on  the  l)asis  of  a  detailed 
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study  that  about  5  per  cent  of  the  tools  were  obsolete.  This 
shop,  however,  represents  very  much  better  than  average 
conditions. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  roads  cannot  afford  to  buy  new 
tools  to  replace  the  older  ones.  This  is  not  true  in  many 
cases,  for  the  roads  are  wasting  more  money  by  keeping  the 
old  tools  in  service  than  if  they  were  to  "take  the  bull  by  the 
horns"  and  get  rid  of  them.  There  are  any  number  of  tools 
in  the  railroad  shops  of  this  countr\'  that  are  more  than  fifty 
years  old,  and  many  that  were  installed  in  the  "sixties."  How 
any  mechanical  department  can  justify  the  continued  use  of 
these  tools  is  a  question  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer. 

It  is  important  when  a  road  is  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  locomotives  that  it  consider  at  the  same  time  the  additional 
facilities  which  will  l)e  required  to  care  for  the  new  f)0wer. 
The  shortsightedness  of  overlookng  this  was  clearly  shown 
three  years  ago  when  the  roads  under  great  stress  awakened 
suddenly  to  the  fact  they  had  steadily  been  adding  to  the 
number  and  size  of  their  locomotives  for  years  without  mak- 
ing a  corresponding  increase  in  the  facilities  for  taking  care 
of  them.  Not  a  few  roads  are  today  years  behind  in  their 
machine  tool  and  shop  equipment.    This  must  be  made  up. 

Many  special  tools  are  needed  in  the  shop  today  to  pro- 
vide for  the  larger  car  and  locomotive  parts  which  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years.  In  discussing  some  of  these 
special  tools  a  mechanical  department  superintendent  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement  tliat:  "We  are  performing  manv 
operations  on  old  tools  which  should  be  done  on  modern  tools 
at  a  saving  in  time  amounting  to  75  per  cent  at  least." 

A  number  of  roads  have  found  it  profitable  to  establish 
central  manufacturing  plants  to  produce  certain  parts,  whollv 
or  partially  finished,  wh'ch  could  be  shipped  to  the  repair 
shops  and  engine  houses.  The  possibility  of  savings  are 
great.  Not  only  is  the  manufacturing  cost  very  considerably 
reduced  because  of  the  use  of  special  machinerv  and  quan- 
tity production,  but  the  operations  of  the  repair  shop  and 
engine  house  are  not  hampered  bv  needless  work.  This  de- 
velopment has  created  a  demnnd  for  certain  automatic,  semi- 
automatic and  production  tools,  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  practice  will  be  very  considerably  extended. 

In  looking  over  the  special  departments,  a  great  need  will 
be  found  in  many  boiler  shops  for  adequate  punching  and 
shearing  machines  and  bending  rolls  and  flanging  machines 
sufficiently  powerful  to  handle  quickly  the  heavy  sheets 
which  are  used  in  modem  locomotive  boilers.  The  need  of 
more  powerful  drill  presses  for  some  classes  of  boiler  shop 
work  is  also  apparent. 

Many  blacksmith  shops  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient power-driven  hammers  as  well  as  suitable  presses  for 
making  steel  car  repairs,  and  forging  machines  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  make  part?  which  are  now  being  formed  on  the 
anvil. 

How  Manufacturers  Can  Help 

\Machine  tool  buMders,  particularly  those  making  types  of 
tools  specially  adapted  to  railroad  use,  have  given  remark- 
able cooperation  to  railroad  shop  managements,  not  only 
in  developing  the  .special  tools  but  in  demonstrating  them 
and  in  helping  in  many  cases  to  plan  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  necessary  accessories  in  order  to  get  the  best  use  out  of  the 
tools.     This  has  been  appreciated. 

Railroad  officers  have  also  been  keenlv  appreciative  of  the 
concrete  data  which  the  machine  tool  builders  have  put  forth 
in  their  public'ty  campaigns,  show'ng  e.xactlv  how  different 
classes  of  work  are  done  on  their  machines  and  accom- 
panied, where  possible,  by  time  studies.  This  has  helped  the 
railroad  men  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  machine  tools 
in  question  before  their  managements  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  their  requisitions  approved. 

There  have  been  some  criticisms  of  railroad  shops  because 
of  their  not  having  ordered  more  of  the  very  high  capacity 


machine  tools.  As  one  mechanical  superintendent  put  it  iii 
discussing  the  problem:  "The  entire  question  of  production  is 
fully  as  much  a  question  of  shop  management  and  me- 
chanical engineering  as  it  is  of  shop  tools."  Some  mechanica] 
department  officers,  for  instance,  have  decided  that  it  is  better 
to  smooth  forge  a  side  rod  and  machine  only  the  ends  than  to 
provide  a  high  powered  machine  to  finish  the  entire  rod.  The 
machine  tool  builders  can  be  helpful  in  assisting  to  work 
out  problems  of  this  sort. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  machine  tool  builders 
can  co-operate  with  the  railways.  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads Hines,  just  before  he  retired  from  that  position,  made 
this  statement  before  the  National  Press  Club  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : 

"I  regard  the  next  two  years  as  a  peculiarly  critical  period. 
The  opportunities  for  the  development  of  discontent  are  very 
great.  The  increases  in  rates  cannot  inspire  enthusiasm,  and 
service  is  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory,  especially  until  a  large 
amount  of  equipment  can  be  constructed.  Yet  both  these 
factors  ought  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  incidents  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live."  And  again,  "The  prospects  of  suc- 
cess will  be  promising  if  there  can  be  an  attitude  of  patient 
support  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  a  proper  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  corporate  agencies  and  labor  agencies  to 
cooperate  with  each  other  and  with  the  commission." 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  and  of  your  business  de- 
pends on  the  success  of  the  transportation  machine.  Will  you 
do  your  part  by  cooperation,  influence  and  patience  to  help 
put  it  on  its  feet  ? 


LUBRICATION  OF  SOFT  METAL  BEARINGS* 

BY  W.  K.  FRANK 

Friction  is  the  name  given  to  the  force  which  opposes 
motion  and  is,  therefore,  ever  present  between  the  journal  and 
the  bearing.  It  is  found  in  all  manner  of  mechanical  devices 
and,  strangely  enough,  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  and  at  the 
same  time  most  destructive  forces.  Without  friction,  brakes 
would  lose  their  value  and  nuts  would  never  be  used  on  bolts. 
Trains  would  of  necessity  run  on  tracks  provided  with  gear 
teeth,  and  we  could  not  walk  as  we  do  now  but  would  be 
compelled  to  find  other  means  of  locomotion.  Friction,  how- 
ever, is  not  desirable  in  bearings.  Although  much  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done  on  this  subject,  the  laws  of  fric- 
tion are  as  yet  but  little  understood. 

The  surfaces  of  all  materials  which  appear  smooth  are  in 
fact  made  up  of  microscopic  hills  and  valleys.  When  two 
surfaces  in  contact  are  moved  relatively  to  each  other,  the 
clashing  of  the  points  creats  a  force  which  opp>oses  motion. 
Wear  results  from  this  action  and  the  energy  expended  is 
converted  into  heat. 

Fluids,  as  well  as  solids,  show  friction,  and  this  has  been 
described  as  the  force  encountered  in  rolling  the  particles  of 
the  fluid  against  one  another.  The  laws  of  friction  in  fluids 
and  solids  are  quite  different,  and  these  have  been  summar- 
ized as  follows:  For  solids,  dry  or  slightly  lubricated,  fric- 
tional  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  load;  it  is  independent 
of  the  extent  of  the  rubbing  surfaces;  except  at  very  low 
speeds  it  decreases  as  the  velocity  increases. 

In  liquids  the  frictional  resistance  is  independent  of  the 
load;  is  directly  dependent  on  the  extent  of  the  rubbing  sur- 
faces; and  increases  as  the  velocity  increases. 

The  function  of  the  lubricant  in  bearings  is  to  separate  the 
surfaces  by  a  film  so  that  metallic  contact  does  not  occur.  If 
such  a  separation  does  take  place  the  friction  resulting  will 


•Second   .irticle   abstracted    from   a    paper   presented   before   the   Engineers 
Society    of    Western    Pennsylvania. 
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fcillovv  the  laws  for  fluids.  It  has  been  well  established  by 
lower  that  under  conditions  of  perfect  lubrication  the  jour- 
n.il  is  actually  fluid  borne,  and  in  this  case  the  laws  of  fluid 
friction  may  be  applied.  He  showed  that  when  a  bearing  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  lubricant  the  friction  depends  very 
little  on  the  load  or  the  character  of  the  surfaces,  but  is 
dependent  on  the  extent  of  the  surfaces,  the  velocity  and  the 
character  of  the  lubricant. 

Tower's  experiments  were  made  with  the  load  and  bearing 
above  a  journal,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  oil.  He  found  that  the  journal  carried  the  oil  between 
tlie  surfaces  and  formed  a  film  between  them.  One  of  the 
niost  interesting  points  of  his  experiments  was  noted  quite 
accidentally.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  had  occasion  to 
drill  an  oil  hole  at  the  top  of  the  bearing  and  found  that  the 
oil  flowed  freely  from  it.  He  attached  a  pressure-gage  at 
this  point  and  determined  that  a  pressure  of  over  200  lb.  per 
square  inch  was  developed,  although  his  load  was  only  100 
lb.  per  square  inch  of  projected  area.  Later  experiments 
showed  that  the  pressure  of  the  film  at  the  top  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  at  the  sides  and  that  it  was  greater  on  the 
discharge  side  than  on  the  entering  side.  The  thickness  of  the 
film  has  been  determined  as  between  0.0013  and  0.0029  in. 

However,  in  most  applications  such  ideal  conditions  are 
not  reached,  and  usually  on  starting  the  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact and  subject  to  the  laws  of  friction  for  solids.  Lubrica- 
tion is  often  interrupted  or  imperfect,  by  reason  of  improper 
distribution,  and  friction  does  not  follow  exactly  the  laws 
cither  of  solids  or  of  liquids,  but  is  intermediate  between 
them.  This  is  the  type  of  intermediate  friction  encountered 
in  bearings  with  which  the  present  paper  deals,  and  it  is 
necessarily  an  indefinite  quantity  depending  on  all  of  the 
named  variables.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  of  the 
character  and  supply  of  lubricant,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  surfaces,  will  be  important  factors  in  determining  the 
friction  and  wear  of  the  surfaces. 

Since  lubrication  is  so  vital  in  the  matter  of  friction  and 
wear,  prime  consideration  should  be  given  to  it  in  bearing 
design.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  create  a  film,  although 
it  is  not  always  practicable  nor  desirable  to  provide  bath, 
flood  or  forced  lubrication.  Various  methods  for  supplying 
the  lubricant  are  in  use.  Drop  feed  lubrication,  which  is  the 
simplest  form,  requires  only  a  hole  in  the  bearing  through 
which  the  oil  is  introduced.  Unfortunately,  this  hole  is  often 
placed  at  the  point  of  greatest  pressure,  so  that  no  opportunity 
is  allowed  for  the  establishment  of  a  film.  Introduction  at 
the  point  of  minimum  pressure  would  probably  reduce  both 
wear  and  friction. 

Saturated  pad  lubrication  is  employed  in  some  cases,  the 
most  common  example  of  which  is  the  railroad  car  bearing. 
The  bearing  covers  only  the  upper  third  of  the  journal  and 
waste,  saturated  with  oil,  is  pressed  against  it  from  below. 

Ring  or  chain  lubrication  is  used  on  many  line-shaft  bear- 
ings and  on  the  bearings  of  electrical  equipment.  Chains  or 
rings  are  provided  of  a  diameter  considerably  larger  than  the 
journal  and  resting'  on  it,  and  these  run  in  grooves  in  the 
Ijearing  and  through  a  reservoir  of  oil.  Good  results  liave 
i)een  obtained  by  this  method,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some 
luthorities  that  conditions  closely  approaching  perfect  lubri- 
ation  are  reached. 

Flooded  lubrication  consists  of  pumping  the  oil  or  carry- 
ing it  by  gravity  in  large  volume  to  the  bearing  and  delivering 
it  at  practically  no  pressure.  Perfect  films  are  often  obtained, 
and  the  added  advantage  of  dissipating  the  heat  of  friction 
brings  it  into  use  with  large  high-duty  bearings.  Forced 
lubrication  is  used  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Oil  is 
"pumped  to  the  points  of  maximum  pressure  and  a  perfect 
iilm  is  maintained.  The  pressure  of  delivery  at  the  bearing 
must,  therefore,  be  above  the  pressure  of  the  film,  and  ranges 
from  15  lb.  per  sq.  in.  to  600  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Grease  lubrication  is  applied  principally  to  heav>-,  slow- 
moving  machinery.  Considerable  friction  is  encountered  from 
the  lubricant  itself,  but  under  heavy  pressures  the  "body"  of 
the  grease  prevents  abrasion  by  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
clings  to  the  respective  surfaces  and  separates  them. 

Oil  grooves  are  resorted  to  in  many  bearings  in  an  endeavor 
to  secure  a  film.  However,  when  the  film  is  once  formed  the 
grooves  are  a  distinct  hindrance  to  its  maintenance.  Grooves 
should,  in  general,  not  lead  into  the  region  of  maximum  pres- 
sures, as  in  this  case  they  may  actually  lead  the  oil  away 
from  instead  of  towards  the  place  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Grooves  should  preferably  be  placed  in  the  region  of  mini- 
mum pressures  and  should  run  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
shaft.  Care  should  be  taken  to  round  the  edges  of  the 
grooves  to  minimize  the  danger  of  injuring  the  film. 

In  bearings  subjected  to  heav>'  loads  the  oil  or  grease  may 
be  entirely  squeezed  from  between  the  surfaces  when  motion 
ceases.  Grooves  to  the  pressure  points  will  provide  conven- 
ient reservoirs  of  grease  for  starting  and  thus  prevent  abra- 
sion, and  this  is  the  only  case  where  such  grooves  should  be 
countenanced.  Errors  in  locating  grooves  may  be  avoided^ 
to  a  great  extent,  by  keeping  in  mind  the  desirability  of 
securing  films. 

Another  factor  in  securing  proper  lubrication  is  clearance 
between  the  bearing  and  the  journal.  Where  the  bearing 
covers  only  a  portion  of  the  journal,  the  latter  can  be  made 
smaller  in  diameter,  thus  providing  clearance  at  the  minimum 
pressure  sides.  This  is  often  further  increased  by  planing 
away  additional  metal  from  these  sides.  The  amount  of 
clearance  desirable  will  vary  with  the  velocity  of  the  journal 
and  the  nature  of  the  lubricant,  but  in  general  it  can  be  said 
that  too  much  clearance  will  decrease  the  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  a  film.  The  error,  however,  is  often  made  on  the 
other  side — that  is,  too  little  clearance  is  provided.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  bearing  is  often  rigidly  held,  so  that 
with  a  temperature  rise  expansion  of  both  bearing  and  journal 
tend  to  decrease  the  space  between  them. 

Clearance  should  be  provided  between  bearing  and  con- 
tainer, whenever  possible,  to  allow  free  expansion.  Without 
this,  expansion  of  the  back  of  the  bearing  may  cause  pinching 
off  of  the  lubricant  at  the  sides  and  what  are  apparently 
perfectly  fitted  bearings,  when  cool,  may  be  in  fact  very  badly 
fitted  when  they  become  warm. 

Dissipation  of  heat  from  the  bearing  is  a  matter  which  is 
often  overlooked.  The  heat  of  friction  is  usually  carried 
away  by  radiation,  but  in  some  cases  cooling  is  accomplished 
by  currents  of  air,  oil  or  water.  Water  cooling  is  often 
employed,  but  in  some  cases  this  is  not  practicable  and  the 
bearing  is  called  upon  to  run  at  high  temperatures. 

Bearing  design  is  sometimes  checked  up  by  the  product  of 
pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  and 
velocity  in  feet  per  minute.  Various  values  have  been  as- 
signed, ranging  from  24,000  to  1,720,000.  One  manufac- 
turer of  heavy  machinery  limits  this  value  to  60,000  for  ordi- 
nar}'  lubrication,  while  1,100,000  seems  to  be  good  practice 
for  locomotive  main  crank  pins. 

As  will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  precautions  in  design,  the 
l)earing  that  has  the  l^est  lubrication  will  last  longest,  other 
things  being  equal.  Grit  and  dirt  will  often  start  scoring, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest,  in  passing,  to  note  that  this  remedy 
is  sometimes  used  in  curing  hot  boxes.  Bearings  are  occa- 
sionally so  tightly  fitted  that  little  lubricant  can  enter  between 
the  surfaces.  Minute  oil  grooves  may  then  be  secured  by 
introducing  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  emery,  which  makes 
circumferential  scratches  on  both  the  journal  and  bearing 
surface.  Care  should  then  be  used  in  clearing  the  emery 
from  the  lubricant,  as  abrasion  to  a  serious  extent  may  be 
caused.  Clean  bearings,  well  lubricated  and  kept  in  aline- 
ment,  should  give  little  trouble  when  properly  designed. 


Statiii'ird  I'asscnger  Train  on  the  Southern  of  Peru 


Railway  Equipment  in  South  America* 


Difficult  Operating  Conditions   in  Peru  Have 
Led  to  the  Development  of  Unusual  Features 


BY  I.  p.  RISQUE 


LIK.K  the  old  mariner  who  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
detect  the  class  and  relative  importance  of  a  distant 
schooner  by  "the  cut  of  her  jib,"'  a  practical  locomotive 
man  inclines  his  opinion  of  a  road  in  the  direction  of  his 
impressions  of  its  rolling  stock.  The  track  may  be  excep- 
tional, the  terminal  facilities  elaborate,  but,  as  a  staunch 
maintainer  of  his  department's  claim  that  "locomotives  are 
the  only  things  that  really  earn  any  money  on  a  railroad" 
he  will  reduce  his  impressions  to  terms  that  are  expressed  in 
figures  that  relate  to  the  prime  mover.  Naturally,  those  im- 
pressions will  be  tempered  somewhat  by  the  showing  that  is 
made  in  the  road's  cad  department — otherwise  the  alleged 
truth  of  his  slogan  could  not  even  have  the  importance  that 
the  other  departments  grudgingly  allow  it. 

To  this  individual  the  size,  type  and  class  of  power  on 
a  line,  as  well  as  the  cars,  their  upkeep  and  apparent  con- 
dition is  tiie  outward  sign  of  the  spirit  of  progress  or  its 
absence.  He  will  just  as  naturally  look  for  superheaters, 
feed  water  beaters  and  other  modern  improvements  that  cre- 
ate economy  and  shorten  time  that  doesn't  produce,  as  he 
looks  for  sugar  in  his  coffee.  Their  general  omission  is  to 
him  an  index  of  the  management's  mental  process  toward 
the  cost  of  the  haul. 

As  the  average  .\merican  railroader's  knowledge  of  the 
lines  outside  of  his  own  country,  and  particularly  of  those 
in  South  .\mcrica,  is  meagre,  the  reports  that  reach  him 
from  time  to  time  from  tired  travelers  in  tho.se  parts  to  the 
effect  that  '"the  cinders  from  a  wheezy  old  wood  burner  at  the 
head  end  of  the  train,  set  fire  to  the  clothes  of  the  passen- 
gers in  the  coaches  behind."  have  not  perceptibly  increased 
his  interest  in  either  the  railroader  or  his  equipment  in  those 
lands.  This  scant  understanding  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  some  of  the  real  transportation  achievements  on 
the  continent  to  the  south  of  us  has,  in  a  measure,  deprived 
him  of  the  l)enefits  of  some  of  the  lessons  they  hold,  chief 

*  Thij  is  tlie  first  of  a  series  of  articles  hy  ^^r.  Uisquc,  wlio  has  recently 
retnrnc<l  from  a  trip  through  South  .\nierica  as  an  editorial  representative 
of   tite    Railw<T'    l/tv/'diiicfl/    r.ii^ihu-i-r. 


among  which  is  the  lesson  of  thoroughness  in  every  thing 
that  IS  done. 

British  Equipment  Predominates 

.\  student  of  locomotive  design  who  is  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  principal  characteristics  of  British  practice 
would   become  impressed   with   the  dominance  of  the  latter 


Cross-Compound   Consolidation   on  tlie  Southern  of   Peru    Equipped 
With   Oalzeli   Feedwater  Heater 


types,  particularly  in  certain  sections.  That  this  condition  is 
logical  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
roads  are  owned  and  controlled  by  British  capital  and  oper- 
ated by  British  nationals.  And  on  other  roads,  operated 
b\  the  governments  of  the  respective  countries  or  by  other 
ncn-British  owners,  the  type  referred  to  is  largely  rt'i)re- 
scnted,  duo  j)artly  to  the  influence  exerted  l)y  the  ))erforni.in<;e 
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of  those  types  and  partly  to  the  American  builders'  ancient 
indifference  to  the  unexpected  possibilities.  Thus,  in  a  trip 
of  inspection  over  some  of  South  America's  principal  lines, 
;  n  observer  would  come  to  look  upon  the  appearance  of  any 
^-reat  number  of  American  built  locomotives — and  particu- 
larly of  American  design — as  an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

Descending  the  West  coast  the  first  important  railways 
tncountered  are  the  various  government  owned  short  lines 
of  Colombia,  the  nucleus  of  what  will  probably  be,  some- 
day, a  unified  system.  Further  south  is  the  narrow  gage 
Guayaquil  &  Quito  line  oj^erated  by  an  American  Company 
l>etween  the  two  points  named,  in  Ecuador.  As  neither  of 
the  aforementioned  roads  present  significant  differences  in 
equipment  or  manner  of  oj^eration,  at  least  on  a  scale  com- 
parable with  that  which  follows,  a  description  of  them  is 
omitted. 

The  Railways  of  Peru 

Among  the  very  interesting  contributions  to  the  exception 
previously  mentioned,  is  the  equipment  on  the  lines  in  Peru, 
controlled  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  a  British  institu- 
tion throughout,  whose  directorate  resides  in  London.  An 
American  railroader  would  feel  perfectly  at  home  here,  for 


The  General  Manager's  Private  Car,  Built  Complete  at  the  Arequlpa 

Shops 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  light  side  tank  suburban  loco- 
motives of  British  design,  the  entire  equipment  is  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture  and  style.  For  convenience  in  this  descrip- 
tion the  corporations  holdings  can  be  said  to  be  located 
in  three  districts.  The  first  comprises  some  lines  operated 
north  of  Callao — unrelated  short  feeders  from  mines  or 
sugar  plantations,  to  the  coast.  The  central  of  Peru,  run- 
ning northwest  from  Callao  to  a  point  on  the  roof  of  the 
world,  called  Oroyo,  thence  southwest  a  short  distance  to 
Huancayo,  makes  up  the  second  section;  and  the  Southern 
of  Peru  from  Mollendo,  inward  to  Lake  Titicaca  to  Cuzco 
in  one  direction  and  La  Paz  in  another,  carrying  its  freight 
and  passengers  across  the  lake  in  its  own  steamers,  com- 
poses the  third  section. 

Aside  from  the  shortness  of  the  trains  which  are  limited 
to  four  cars  by  the  average  lengths  of  21  switch  backs  tra- 
versed in  the  run  of  247  miles  from  sea  level  to  an  altitude 
of  15,665  ft. — all  in  seven  hours — there  is  little  to  be  men- 
tioned as  the  equipment  is  American  throughout.  As  words 
are  inadequate  to  describe  the  scenery  on  this  ride  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  if  this  asset  could  \)e  capitalized  this  road 
would  emerge  from  the  position  of  an  obscure  carrier  of 
supplies  from  the  Port  of  Callao  to  Lima  and  the  mining 
camps  in  the  skies  above  it,  to  the  richest  passenger  carrier 
in  the  world,  -compared  with  which  the  present  receipts  from 
copper  carried  down  the  hill  would  be  insignificant.  This 
section  is  more  a  study  for  the  locating  engineer  than  a 
student  of  operation,  many  of  the  former  of  whom  it  is  said 
can  with  difficulty  conceive  of  the  brain  that  planned  it, 
much  less  comprehend  the  determination  of  the  celebrated 


engineer  who  put  it  through.     It  is  the  engineering  wonder 
of  South  America. 

The  third  section  referred  to — the  lines  known  as  the 
Southern  Railways  of  Peru — while  somewhat  less  pic- 
turesque, offer  many  items  of  interest  to  a  practical  rail- 
roader. Here,  too,  will  be  found  locomotives  and  cars  and 
other  interesting  devices  of  American  types  and  manufac- 
ture in  the  motive  power  department,  where,  during  the  war 
the  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  svstem,  H.  E.  Dalzell^ 
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Standard   30-ton    Box  Car  Built   at  Arequlpa   Shops 

adequately  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  assertion  that  "neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention."  For  materials  were  scarce 
and  some  indispensables  were  unobtainable  at  any  price. 
And  as  this  period  of  distress  seems  to  have  so  efficiently 
"put  them  on  their  own,"  they  have  been  at  it  ever  since. 
As  a  consequence  much  of  the  previous  dependence  on  out- 
side manufacturers  has  given  place  to  home-made  equip- 
ment,  of  which  there  is  a  variety. 

Modem  Equipment  on  the  Southern  of  Peru 

At  the  Arequipa  shops,  the  principal  repair  headquarters 
for  the  line,  the  road  turns  out  castings  up  to  five  tons, 
casts,  assembles  and  applies  complete  superheater  units 
among  which  are  sets  running  successfully  with  the  original 
slide  valves  aided  by  a  special  lubricating  system.    There  has 


Feedwater  Heater  Designed  and  Built  by  Motive  Power  Department 

at   Arequipa   Shops 

been  designed  and  manufactured  complete  by  the  chief  me- 
chanical engineer  at  this  point  a  feedwater  heater  which  has 
i^een  applied  to  a  4-8-0  two-cylinder  compound  freight  en- 
gine whose  operating  records  showed  an  economy  of  seven 
per  cent  before  the  installation.  The  engineer  on  this 
particular  locomotive  in  his  competition  for  the  monthly 
"fuel  economy  prize"  has  been  handicapped  10  per  cent  over 


.Vf,ir' ,v.v./  4'';>»v'U'v''"   Iruiji     n  the  SoMiherti  of  Peru 


Railway  Equipment  in 


America 


Difficult  Operating  Conditions   in   Peru   Have 
Led  to  the  Development  of  Unusual  Features 


j' ;■..•■■•:-;.■..  '■■s':.'^-f.  '.■"■"';•■"•"  •..;.■■  '  -s;    -•■,  ■••;'.■■■      BV  «.  P.  Ris(n"E     '^'  :  ■"':_■.''_  ■'  ••.■.■■.  ■■  /■'■'.:^'-''  -    '■'■     '  .!^^'.   '  ■  .■;;/'^-"  -■;•:'■  '  '  '■■■":: 

■  -JKIv  thf  uld  in.iriiur  wlm  i-  -.lid  tn  luivi-  Ikvm  aliK-  to  aiiiniiL;  ulii.  Ii  i-  \\w  K--011  nl"  tli(jri)imliiu-^>  in  rViTs  tliiiu 
lU'tvtt  till  .  la>>  and  rrlativi-  importaiut'  oi  a  (.ii>taMt  that  i-  ilisiic.  •  ■■\.  ',..•;'•  :,  ■:'■■.':■■'■■'■■  ■■':-'-:i  ■■■'■'.  j---  • 
-rluuiiur  li\   ■"tlu-  tilt  ol  luT  jili."  a  practical  Itxiunotiw;  '  .       --^'.'X-'r- 

,:■•     man   inclim-  hi>  ..[.inion  <.t    a    nia.l    in   tlu-  drntion   ..t    lii^        '     '         '    ^      British  Equipment  Predominates  -■■>y,:, 

•      iiu|»ri'-*i<in-  nf  it>.  rollinL;  -ttuk.      I  Ik-  tratk  nia\    l»r  cxccp-  A   -tudrni   ai  hKoinotivi-  di-siijn   ulio  is  more  ur   losji  fa- 

• ..     tional.    tlu-    tirnnn.il    lai  ililii-   clalioralc    Imt.    a>    a    -tauiu  h      nnliar   with   tlu-   (iriiu  ipal   i  liaract»'ri>tii  -  of  Britisli   practice 
niaintam^-r  ill"  lvi>  dipartmciu".-  claim   that    "hu nmotivi'-  arc      would    lnM)nu'    imprcs-fd    with    the   dominanct-   of   the   latter 
tlu-  oni\    tiling'   that    nally  i-arn   an\    moiu-y   on   a    railroad" 
-he  will  rediue  hi-  imi)re--ions  to  terms  that  are  expressed  in 
■'i_    tliiuri'-  that  relate-  to  the  prinu-  nuiver.     Naturallx.  iho-<-  im- 
■  ;    pre---ion-  will  In-  temperi-d  -omiwhat  1>\    the  -howiim  that  is 
■•    m.idi    in   the   road">   cad   dipartmiiU  -  titluTwise   the   alletii'd 
■./truth  ol"  lli-  ^lonan  co'iilil  tuit  even  have  the  important-  that 
tjti:  iit|rcr  depitrtment<  iiriiduinuly  allow    it.  '  ,   ' '  • 

.  : ;  'I-o  tlii-   iiulividiial   the   -i/e.   type   and   class  of  jiower  on 
"'a  fiiU".  a>  Weil  a-  the  tar-,  their  U|)keep  and  apparent  con- 
flition    i-   the   oulvv.ird    -iu'ti   of   the   spirit   of   proirre—   or    it- 
.  .ahsfnce.      He.  will    ju-t    a-    naturally    look    for    -uperlu-ater-. 
.      liH^lwater  l.u'atcr>  and  other  modern   improvenu-nt-  that  >  re- 
.    .  .•  ate  evonoinx    ;ind   -horten   tinu    that   doe-n't    produci',   a-   In 
■.  •  .iook'-for  -U'^i.if  iiV  hi-  *  offie.       I'luir  miu'ral  omi--ion   is  to 
.  .    htm  an    index; of  the  manauement's   mental   pro<es-  toward 
^the  *^o>t<>f  the  haul..    .     '    .;  :  ;.      .  .;  /; 

•V'*^  the   averaiie-  Ami-rit  an   railroader'-   knowledge   of  tlu 

■  line-  (Hit-ide  of  his  own  eountry.  and   jiartii  ularly  of  tho-r 
■    in    South    America,    i-   inta'4re.    the   re|)ort-   that    reai  h    li'in 

■r'    froiTi  fimi-  to  time   irom  lired  travi-ler-  in   tho-e  |iart-  to  tlu- 
.  effect  that  ■■thocimU'rs  from  a  whee/y  old  wood  hurner  at  the 

■  ■    lu\ul  cndOf  the   train,    -et    fire   to    the   cltUhes   of   the    pa^sen-       Cross-Compound    Consolidation    on   the   Southern   of   Peru    Equipped 
■■     ner--   in   the  coat  hes  Kehind."  have  not   perce|»til)ly  iturei-ed 

liis  interi»<t  in  eitlier  the  railroader  or  hi-  e(|uipment  in  tho-e 
■land-.       This    -t ant    under-tandinsz   of    the   extent    aiul    im- 
portance of  -oine  of  thi'  rial  tran-ijtortation  achievi-ment-  on 
tin.'  CtJlUinent  to  the  -outh  of  u-  ha-,  in  a  miasuri-.  diprived 
■':  hinv  ii?  thtV"l»viu-t'it-  of  -onu-  of  the   K---oii-  they  hold.  (Jiief 

••-.  -         ■[ill-    :.i   t'ji-    i.r-t    ..I    .1    -<  !!•  »   ..I    .iitiiU-   If.     Ml.    l\i-MiH-.    uli.i    ii.|..    nniiilv 
-.  r»-!-itrtC'i   triiir  a  trit"  tlirougli  St'iiih   .\MUTic.i- ,i.<  nti   nlitori.-il   ri]>rfs»-nt;ttiv«- 


With   Dalzell   Feedwater  Heater 

t\pe-.  particularly  In  ceftain  .section.s.  That  this  condition  i.« 
loiiic.il  i-  atte-tid  1>\  the  fact  that  ahout  65  per  n-nt  «jf  the 
ro.id-  are  owned  and  controlled  hy  liritish  capital  and  oper- 
ated liy  l>riii-Ii  nationals.  And  on  otiu-r  road-,  operated 
hy  the  uovernnu-nt-  of  the  re.-pective  countrie-  or  I(\  otlu-r 
ncn-Hriti-h  owiur-.  tlu-  t\pe  referred  to  is  larifelv  r.  pre- 
.>iiited.  (lue.j)arlly  to  the  intliunie  excrteil  1}  the  perfcr.tn.ui' e 
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.  r  those  tyjKS  and   |)artly  t(.  the  AiiU'rican  Ituildt-rs"  aiKiiiil 

adiffcrciice  to  the  une.\[)eete(l  i)os>il)ilities.      Thus,  in  a  trip 

t  iiL-poction  over  some  of  South  AmericaV  primipal  lines, 

n  observer  woukl  come  to  look  upon  the  apj)earanee  tit"  anv 

reat  number  of   American   built   l(K()motive>     and    partieu- 

",,  .  irly  of  American  design — as  an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

•       Dexendinii   the   West  coast   the   first   important    railway^ 

luountered    are   the   various   government   (jwiied    -hort   lino 

f   Colombia,   the   luuleus   of   what    will   |)rol»al>l\    Ite,   >ome- 

ijay,   a   unified    >y>tem.     -Iiirtlur   -outh    is   the   narrow   ua.m 

tiu;iya(|uil  &:  <^)uito  line  (jperaled   by  an  American  «'om|>any 

'>elween   the  two  point>  named,   in   l"i  uador.     A>  neither  ol 

die   aforementioned    road^    pri>ent    >iizniruant   difterences    in 

^(|uipment  or  manner  of  o|)eration.  at  lea>t  on  a  >cale  cOrii- 

'  ;iarable   with    that    whi(  h    follows,   a   de>cription   of   them    i~ 

■  niitti  d.         .    ;       .  ;,•,;,. 

The  Railways  of  Peru  '■ 

Amonu  the  ver\    inlc  ri'^tinL;  contribution-  to  ilu   e.\ie|itit;ii 
•previously  mentioned,  i-  the  eijuipment  on  the  lines  in,  iVru. 
controlled   by  the   Peruvian   Corporation,   a   liritish   institu- 
tion thnjuuhout,   who>e  directorate  rcaides  in  London.     An 
American    railnnidtr   would    feel   perfectly  at   home  here,   for 


".v.:    The  General  Manager's  Private  Car.  Built  Complete  at  the  Arequipa 

■'•'■•  .  .-  ■  v.-  .:■•     Shops  .-     ;;  ,.-;      ^:--     ■:.-;. 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  liuhl  >ide  tank.  suburb;m  loco- 
niotive-"  of  Iiriti>h  de>iL'n,  the  entire  equipment  is  of  Amer- 
i<  an  numufac  ture  and  -tyle.  For  convenience  in  thi>  descrip- 
tion   the   corporation  -    hi:ldint:>    can    be    >aid    to    be-    Icjcated 

•   ■    in  three  district-.      The   first  c()mpri>c-s  >ome  lino  operated 
north    of    Callao     unrelated    shoit    feeder>    from    mine>    or 

-.-  >ULrar  plantations,  to  the  coast.  Ihe  central  of  Peru,  run- 
iiinu  northwot  frcan  Callao  to  a  point  on  the  roof  of  tiie 
world,  called  Uroycj.  ihiiice  -outhwest  a  short  distance  to 
Huancayo,  makes  up  the  secoad  .section:  and  the  Southern 
of  Peru  froniMollendo,  inward  to  Lake  Tilicacti  to  Cuzco 
in  one  direction  and  La  Pa/,  in  another,  carrying  its  freight 
and  pa-seimc'r>  acr(j.->  the  lake  in  its  owii  ?teamers,  com- 
poses the  third  section.  :■  .- 
.Aside  from  the  shortiKs-  of  the  trains  wliich  arc-  limited 
to  four  car-  by  the  averai^e  Knizths  of  21  switch  backs  tra- 
versed in  the  run  of  247  miles  from  sea  level  to  an  altitude 
of  15.665  ft. — all  in  seven  hours^ — there  is  little  to  be  men- 
tioned a-  the  e<|uipment  is  .\meric  an  throughout.  A.s  \vord> 
are  inadc<|uate  to  describe  the  -ceiiery  on  this  ride  it  will 
-uftuc  to  Bay  that  if  this  as-et  could  l;e  capitalized  this  road 
would  emerge  from  the  position  of  an  obscure-  carrier  of 
.-upidie-  from  the  Port  of  Callao  to  Lima  and  the  mining 
camps  in  the  skies  above  it,  to  the  richest  j)assenger  carrier 
in  the  world,  compared  with  whicli  the  proent  receipts  from 
copper  carried  down  the  hill  would  be  in>ignificant.  This 
section  is  more  a  .study  for  the  locating  engineer  than  a 
student  c»f  operation,  many  of  the  fomier  of  whom  it  is  said 
•  an  with  difficulty  conceive  of  the  brain  that  planned  it, 
much   less  comprehend   the  determination  of  the   celebrated 


engineer  who  put  it  through.     It  i-  the  engineering  wondcT' 
of   South  America.  ^  .. 

Ihe  third  section  referred  to— -the  lines  known  a>  the 
Southern  Railways  of  Peru — while  xnneuhat  less  pic- 
turescjue,  offer  many  items  of  interest  to  a  practical  rail- 
fpader.  Here,  too,  will  l)e  found  locoincrfives  aitd  car>  ancj 
other  interesting  devices  of  .Vmerican  ty]»e-  and  mamifac- 
ture  in  the  mcjtive  pcnver  department,  wheix.  cUiring  the  wat 
tin-  c  hief  mechaniial  enuineer  of  the  svslem,  H.  K.  Dal/c-lly 


:     -.:  .         Standard    30-ton    Box    Car    Built    at    Arequipa    Shops        .:'.",■;■ 

.i(lec|uatel\   proved  the  truth  of  the  t^ld  assertion  that  '**iliecie«^  ■ 
sity  is  the  mother  of  invention.'*     V(\r  material-  were  scarce 
and    scQinie   indispensables  Avere   unobtainable   at    an\    price,-; 
And  as  this  jxriod  of  distress  seems  to  have  so  iefficiently 
■■[)ut  them  on  their  own,""  they  have  Ixen  at  it  ever  since, 
-\s  a  conse<|uence  much  of  the  previous  deitendence  on  out- 
>i<le  manufacturers   ha-    yiven    place,  to: jiome-niade   e<iui^j(rrv 
nic-nt,   of   which    there  is   a   variety^-^;;'/.!^  • ,  •   -■■,.:.    •    .:^.„■' 
.   .  Modern   Equipment  on  the   Southern  of   Peru  -   .    '. 

;  ^  At  the  Arecjuipa  .-hojis,  the    princ  ipal  repair  head<juarter^ 
for  the   line,   the   road   turns   out   casting-   up   to  tlve  tcm«.v 
ca-ts.    assembles    and    applies    complete     -uperhc-ater    unit*-     ', 
among  which  are  sets  running  -ueee>.-full\   with  the  original 
-lide  valves  aided  by  a  special  lubricating  system.    There  has 


Feedwater  Heater  Designed  and  Built  by  Motive  Power   Department 

at    Arequipa    Shops 

JK'en  designed  and  manufactured  c  omjdete  by  the  chief  me- 
chanical engineer  at  this  ix)int  a  feedwater  healer  which  has 
iH-en  applie-d  to  a  4-8-0  two-cylinder  comj>ound  freight  en- 
gine whose  operating  records  showed  an  economy  of  seven 
l)er  cent  Ix^fore  the  installation.  The  engineer  on  this 
jxirticular  locomotive  in  his  competition  for  the  monthly 
■fuel  economy  prize"  has  bc^en  handicapped  10  per  cent  o\Ter 
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3ils  fellows — but  he  always  gets  away  with  the  money!  As 
-a  consequence,  the  chief  mechanical  engineer  is  busy  with 
materials  for  equipment  of  the  remaining  engines.  The 
heater  is  mounted  in  front  of  the  stack;  the  feed  pump,  the 
steam  end  of  which  is  an  old  Westinghouse  9-in.  cylinder, 
js  mounted  upon  the  right  hand  running  board.  The  ex- 
iiau^t  nozzle  was  reduced  seven  per  cent  for  the  purpose 
land  a  branch  pipe  carries  a  portion  of  the  e.xhaust  through 
a  pipe  in  the  top  of  the  smoke  box,  over  into  the  top  of  the 
drum  of  the  heater.  With  water  in  the  tender  at  63  deg.  F. 
and  the  pump  running  at  15  strokes  per  minute,  the  feed- 
water  temperature  is  raised  140  deg.  and  passes  under 
the  check  valve  into  the  boiler  at  203  deg.  Results  from 
the  operation  of  this  engine.  No.  57,  show  that  during  five 
months'  running  repairs  to  the  heater  cost  $5.10,  while  the 
engine  hauled  178-ton  trains  up-grade  against  160  tons 
hauled  by  those  of  the  same  type  and  size  not  so  equipped. 
The  kilos  of  coal  per  kilometer  show  9.2  per  cent  economy 
in  favor  of  the  heater;  kilos  of  coal  per  ton-kilometer  re- 


Feed    Pump    for    Dalzell    Feedwater    Heater 

veal  an  economy  of  18.2  per  cent.  The  actual  saving  in 
coal  is  2.09  kilos  per  kilometer.  As  these  engines  are  making 
30.000  kilometers  a  years  the  total  saving  is  about  62  tons 
a  year,  which  at  the  prices  paid  for  coal  in  these  parts 
(56.77  soles  per  ton)  is  equivalent  to  approximately  $1,775. 
All  front  ends  have  been  standardized,  electric  headlights 
are  used  on  most  of  the  passenger  engines  and  orders  for 
additional  sets  are  being  put  through  from  time  to  time. 
All  the  corporation's  cars  are  manufactured  complete  at  the 
Arequipa  shops  and  the  only  parts  imported  for  the  trucks 
are  rolled  steel  wheels,  chilled  cast  iron  having  been  found 
impracticable  owing  to  brake  shoe  friction  and  consequent  ex- 
cessive heat  which  cracked  them.  Seventy-one  30- ton  box  cars 


have  been  turned  out  at  the  Arequipa  shops  as  well  as 
twenty-three  50-ft.  first-class  passenger  coaches,  the  latter 
electrically  lighted  from  locomotive  headlight  dynamos.  The 
plant  is  now  preparing  for  the  construction  of  two  60- ft.,  six- 
compartment  sleeping  cars  and  a  60-ft.  diner,  and  a  pos- 
sible purchase  of  four  locomotives  was  said  to  be  under 
consideration.  In  and  around  the  roundhouse  and  repair 
shops  as  well  as  coach  building  shops  at  Arequipa  there  is 
an  air  of  effectiveness  that  is  produced  with  an  outlay  that  i? 
meagre.     The  ol)server  with  his  eye  peeled  for  the  reason- 


Truck  Made  Complete  at  Arequipa,  Except  Schoen  Steel  Wheels 

will  find  that  in  the  absence  of  steam  for  the  blacksmith 
shop  hammers  (the  works  are  run  by  electricity  purchased 
from  the  local  city  powder  plant)  compressed  air  from  a 
motor-driven  compressor  is  used.  This  air,  piped  around 
the  place  keeps  the  drop  yard's  10-ton  locomotive  crane,  as 
well  as  the  air  tools  busy — of  which  there  appear  a  variety. 
Three  sets  of  Lincoln  arc  welders  and  an  oxy-acetylene 
outfit  are  in  use  and  there  was  in  process  of  assembling,  for 
use  at  outside  points,  a  ])ortal)le  outfit  comprised  of  a  four- 
cylinder  gasoline  motor  truck  engine,  belted  to  a  dynamo 
and  arc  welding  set. 

Difficult    Operating   Conditions    in  the   Andes 

Grades  and  cur\'es  are  the  principal  handicaps  to  the 
hauling  problems  on  this  mountain  road.  The  coal  con- 
sumption on  the  grade  has  been  reduced  by  the  use  of 
superheaters,  some  of  which  are  in  use  and  others  being  put 


Wear  on  Axle   End  and  Journal   Box  Caused   by  90- Meter  Curves 

on  as  fast  as  engines  are  shopj^ed,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of 
the  feedwater  heaters  described.  Ten  tons  less  dead  weight 
in  tenders  is  effected  by  cutting  down  the  tender  water 
space.  .  Ninety-meter  radius  curves,  with  which  the  line  is 
plentifully  supplied,  have  played  havoc  with  axles,  cutting 
off  the  collars  at  the  ends,  making  short  work  of  brasses 
and  boring  out  the  inside  faces  of  journal  boxes  where  the 
hub  of  the  wheel  exerts  its  force  in  the  end  thrust. 
A  cure  for  this  difficultv  was  found  in  the  chief  mechan- 
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ical  engineer's  design  of  a  special  journal  box  lid  which 
has  a  lug  cast  on  its  inside  face,  on  the  surface  of  which 
is  cast  a  bed  of  anti-friction  metal  about  3^  in.  thick.  The 
lid  is  held  down  on  the  box  by  two  ^-in.  bolts  and  raised 
letters  on  the  lid  admonish  all  concerned  to  "always  keep 
the  nuts  screwed  down."  This  device  is  being  applied  to 
ill  rolling  stock  gradually  and  is  automatically  prolonging 
the  life  of  journals,  boxes  and  brasses. 

Old  axles  are  reclaimed  in  the  blacksmith  shop  by  heat- 
ing the  ends,  upsetting  them  and  welding  on  a  lug.  A 
horizontal  ram  hung  from  the  steel  girders  of  the  shop  roof 
is  operated  by  a  cable  attached  to  a  clutch;  the  shifting 
of  a  lever  swings  the  ram  and  the  reinforced  axle  is  then 
turned  down  in  a  lathe.  One  man  and  two  helpers  turn 
out  reclaimed  axles  at  the  rate  of  five  in  seven  hours. 


been  deemed  impractical  to  apply  air  brakes.  For  the 
same  reason,  link  and  pin  couplers  are  found,  old  bodies 
being  of  insufficient  strength  to  support  the  draft  gears.  As 
new  equipment  is  built  it  is  expected  that  the  line  will 
gradually  outgrow  the  present  forced  limitations  and  will 
become  standardized  throughout. 

Included  in  the  interesting  variety  of  equipment  found  on 
this  railway  are  two  Hudson  supersix  motor  cars,  equipped 
with  flanged  steel  wheels  with  brakes  on  all  wheels  for 
the  entertainment  of  tourists  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  novelty  of  a  fast  ride  over  the  Andes.  A  testi- 
monial of  their  worth  and  continued  patronage  is  evidenced 
by  the  care  with  which  they  are  maintained  and  their  avail- 
ability at  a  moment's  notice.  The  operating  results  for  these 
two  cars  show  that  they  make  31  kilometers  to  a  gallon  of 


Section    of    Dalzell    Journal    Box 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  Southern,  like 
most  all  of  the  South  American  lines,  has  had  its  struggles 
with  the  fuel  problem.  Coal  has  been  costly  and  difficult 
to  obtain.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  briquettes 
from  Wales  formed  aljout  57  per  cent  of  the  supply  at  a 
cost  of  aijout  $30  a  ton  at  Mollendo.  Since  the  war  Fair- 
mont, Pocahontas  and  Vancouver  coal  has  been  used.  The 
mechanical  department  is  now  preparing  to  convert  all  power 
to  oil  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  1920  Peruvian 
oil  will  be  used  universally  on  the  system. 

Water  conditions  are  said  to  be  fair  all   along  the  line, 
with    the    exception    of    bad    conditions    on    the    Mollendo- 
Arequ'ipa  divisions,  which  are  supplied  by  a  pipe  line  from 
Arequipa  all  the   way.     Plans  are  under  consideration  by 


Coal   Car   Built  at   Arequipa   Shops.     Note  the   Door   Fasteners 

the  management  for  improving  this  condition  in  some  man- 
ner, either  by  the  installation  of  individual  water  softening 
plants  or  a  single  unit  at  Arequipa. 

All  passenger  trains  are  equipp)ed  with  Westinghouse  air 
brakes  whidi  combine  straight  air  and  automatic  features. 
Freight  trains  are  hand  braked  exclusively  owing  to  the 
existence  of   a  large  number  of  old  cars  to  which   it  has 


gasoline. 


The  Electrified  Division 


The  electric  division,  running  from  a  point  called  Alto, 
within  nine  kilometers  of  the  terminal  in  La  Paz,  is  con- 
structed along  a  sheer  cliff  and  the  descent  is  1,500  ft. 
with  6^  per  cent  grade.  Its  operation  required  a  choice 
between  Shay  type  locomotives  and  electricity  and  the  latter 
was  chosen  as  the  most  acceptable  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  power  house  is  located  slightly  above  the  city  of  La  Paz 


Two  2-Ton    Electric    Locomotives   on   the    L.a   Paz- Alto   Section 

at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet  and  contains  two  Boleneder 
t}pe  Deisel  engines  which  are  capable  of  the  development 
or  400  b.hp.  at  sea  level.  These  engines  are  direct  coupled 
to  two  180  kilowatt,  550  volt  General  Electric  generators 
running  at  165  r.p.m.  There  are  also  two  400  hp.  producer 
gas  engines  belted  to  two  150  kw.  generators  for  emergency 
use.  A  1,160  ampere  hour  capacity  Tudor  battery  is  run 
in  parallel  with  the  above  plant  and  is  charged  and  dis- 
charged through  an  automatic  reversible  booster.  The  line 
is  of  ordinary  .0000  grooved  copper  wire,  supplemented  by 
ample  feeders  tapped  into  the  trolley  wire  at  intervals  of 
every  half  kilometer.  The  motive  power  on  this  division  in- 
cludes two  20-ton,  550  volt  D.C.  electric  locomotives  of  the 
type  illustrated,  four  4-wheel  trolleys  and  four  4-motor  com- 
bination baggage  and  express  cars. 

Equipment  on  the  Lake  Division 

Puno  on  the  west  and  Guaqui  at  the  east  end  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  both  being  terminals  on  the  division  from  Juliaca 
to  La  Paz,  are  adequately  equipped  for  quick  transfer  of 
freight  from  cars  to  ships  and  vice-versa  by  means  of  bat- 
teries of  four  5-ton  steam  cranes  on  runways.  The  loading 
record  at  Puno  is  750  tons  per  vessel,  in  one  day.  Passen- 
gc's  descending  the  west  coast,  en  route  to  La  Paz,  general]? 
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?hi-«  icllV)\v^ — 'liiit  lio  ;il\\;i\>  <4i-t>  a\v;i\    with  tlu'  money!     As 

:a  (.»)n-«.'(|UiMK"L'.  the  i  hict"  iiui  haiiical  cn^im.vr  i.>  l)U>\  with 
material-  lor  etiuiiunont  ot"  the  remaining  engine.-.  The 
heater  isnuamted  in  front  of  the  stack;  the  feed  pum|),  the 
siteani  end  of  whieh   is  an  oKl  Westinghouse  <>-in.  evlinder, 

,  i-  mounted  upon  the  right  liand  rumiing  lu)ar(l.  I'he  e\- 
4)au-l  iio//le  wa-  rethii  ed  -i\en  per  rent  f<ir  the  purpose 
Xktui  a:,  hraiieh  pipe  carries  a  |)oniiin  of  the  exhaust  through 

.a  jVipe  in  the  top  of  tiie  -moke  l>o\,  tivi-r  into  the  to|i  of  the 

■drum  of  the  lieater.  With  water  in  the  tender  at  (»S  deg.  I  . 
and   the  pum[i  running  at    15   -troke-  per  minute,  the   iwd- 

■  water  tem(>erature  is  raised  140  »U'g.  anil  |)a-ses  under 
the  ehtxk  valve  into  the   lioiler  at   J(K>   deg.      Result.-    from 

:.  tile  operation  oi  this  engine.  No.  5>1 ,  show  that  during  live 
inonth-'  running  repair-  to  the  heater  cost  :S5.1(i,  while  the 
engine    hauled    17»S-lon    trains    up-grade    against     1<)0    ton- 

■.hauled  by  those  of  the  same  t\pe  and  si/e  not  -o  e(|uii)ped. 

.The  kilos  of  coal  jht  kilomi-ler  -how  ''.2  per  lent  eionomv 
in    favor  of  the   heater;    kilo-   of   coal    per    ton-kilometer    r*' 


•  •  •  -v. 


s. 


^ 


:/    .  ■'.-.   Feed    Pump    for    DalzeH     Feedwater    Heater         ,.//... 

A'eal  .an  ecoiumiy  of  IS.-  per  cent.  Iho  actual  -aving  in 
coal  is  2.09  kilos  per  kilomet<r.  .\s  these  engine-  are  making 
;.>().(H>u  kilometers  a  years  the  total  .-aving  is  ahout  ()2  ton- 
a  vear,  which  at  the  prices  paid  for  coal  in  the^e  i)arts 
(5o.77  ?oIes  per  ton)  i-  e<|uivalent  to  ap[jro.\iniately  :^1,775. 
AH  front  end-  have  heen  standardized,  electric  headlight-- 
are  used  on  mo>t  of  the  passenger  engines  and  orders  I'or 
additional  -ets  are  lioing  put  through  from  time  to  time. 
All  the  corjxjration's  cars  are  manufactured  complete  at  the 
Arequipa  -hops  and  the  oidy  parts  imported  for  the  trucks 
are  rolled  stivl  wheels,  chilled  cast  iron  having  been  found 
impracticable  owing  to  brake  -hoe  friction  and  con.-icquent  ex- 
cessive lie.it  which  cracked  them.  Seventv-one  ,>0-ton  box  cars 


have    been    turiu'd    out    at    the    .\re<|ufpa    shops    as    well    ast 
twenty-three    5()-ft.    l"ir-t-cla.-s    pa.-.-enger   t oaches,    the   latter 
electrically  ligiUed  from  locomotive  headlight  dynamos.     Ih;^ 
plant  is  now  preparing  for  the  construction  of  two  60-ft.,  six- 
Kimjjartment   -leeping  car-   and    a   <><>-ft.   diner,   and   a   pos-' 
sible    purcha-e    of    four    huomotive-    was    said    to    be   untler^ 
ct)nsideration.      In   and   around    the   roundhou.-e   and    re|)ai'' 
shop-  as  well  a-  coach  i)uilding  shops  at  .Vreijuipa  there  i- 
an  air  of  effectivene-s  that  is  |)roduced  with  an  outlay  that  i> . 
iiu-agre.       I'he  ol)server  with   hi-  e\e   peeled    for  the  reason-! 


Truck  Made  Complete  rtt  Arequipn.  Except  Schoen  Steel  Wheels     ■', 

v.iil    iind    that    in   tin-   ali-ence  of   steam   t'or  tlu'   l»laik-mith 
-iiop  hamniit-    (the   work-^  ari-  run   by  electrit  ity  puriha-ed 
from    tlie    lo.  al    i  it\    |)owi'r   plant)    comj>res.sed    air    from   a- 
motor-driven   M)mpre->«)r   i-   used.       llii-   air,   pi|)ed    around- 
iiie  |»la(i-  kee|i-  tlu-  drop  yard's   lO-ton  locomotive  crane,  as 
well  a-  the  air  tool-  bu-y— of  whiih  there  appear  a  variety.'. 
Ihrie    -et^    of    Lincoln    arc    welder-    and    an    o\\ -acetylene 
outfit  are  in  u-e  and  thrre  w.i-  in  jtroce.-s  of  as.-embling,  for 
u-e  at  out-itle  [uiim-.  a  portal iK-  outlit  omiprisi'd  of  a  four- 
i}linder   ti.i-oluu-   luotcir   iru' k  engine,   belted   to  a   dynanio 
and  an    welding  -et^  ;     -     ..      \. 

Difficult    Operating   Conditions   in   the    Andes 

(iradcs  and  curve-  are  thi'  priiuipal  handica|i--  to  tiie 
i.Kiuling  prot)lem-  on  tlii-  mountain  road.  Ihe  loal  con- 
sumpti(;n  on  the  uradi'  ha-  been  reduci'd  Iiy  the  use  of 
-ujierlu' iter-.  -.  nie  of  w  lucli  are  in  u-e  and  other-;  lieing  juit 


Wear  on   Axle   End   and   Journal   Box   Caused    by  90- Meter  Curves 

(II  a-  fast  a-  engine-  an-  -hop|)edv'a-  well  as  by  the  use  of 
tlie  feedwater  heater-  descrilted.  Ten  tons  le.ss  dead  weight 
in  tenders  i-  effected  by  (utting  down  the  tender  water 
space.  Ninety-meter  radius  curves,  with  which  the  line  i-^ 
plentifully  supplied,  have  i)la\ed  havoc  with  axles,  cutting 
off  the  collars  at  the  ends,  making  short  work  of  brasses 
and  boring  out  the  inside  faces  of  journal  boxes  where  the 
hub  of  the  wheel   exerts  its   force   in   the  end   thrust. 

A  cure  for  thi>  difficulty  was  found  in  the  chief  median- 
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cul  cni^itKvr".-  design  of  a  >pLruil  journal  l>ox  lid  which 
las  a  luji  cast  on  its  inside  face,  on  the  surface  of  which 
j&  cast  a  bed  of  anti-friction  metal  about  -vi^  in.  thick.  The 
id  is  held  down  on  the  l)o.\  In-  two  ^s-in.  bolts  and  raised 
etters  on  the  lid  admoni-h  all  concerned  to  "'always  keejj 
he  nuts  screwed  down."  liiis  device  is  being  apjjlied  to 
ill  rolling  stock  gradually  and  is  automatically  prolonging 
he  life  of  journal^,   lioxes  and   l)rasses. 

Olil  axles  are  reclaimed  in  the  blacksmith  shop  by  heat- 
ing the  ends,  upsetting  tiiem  and  welding  on  a  lug.  A 
iiori/.ontal  ram  hung  from  the  >teel  girders  of  the  shop  roof 
is  operated  b\  a  cal»le  attachi'd  to  a  clutch;  the  shifting 
of  a  leviT  swings  the  ram  and  the  reinforced  axle  i-^  then 
lurned  down  in  a  lathe.  One  man  and  two  hel]iers  turn 
i<ut  reclaimed  axle.->  at  the  rate  of  five  in  .'ieven  hour.-. 


•■.>'."■  Section    of    Dalzell    Journal    Box       • . "    '>  ■ 

/  ("onirarx  to  the  general  impre-sicjn,  the  Southern,  like 
most  all  of  the  South  American  lines,  has  had  its  struggles 

;  with  tlie  fuel  problem.  Coal  has  Ik-cii  costly  and  diftkult 
/to'oijtain.  I'revious  to  the  ()utl)reak  of  the  war  bricjuettcs 
iVom  Wale-  formed  about  .^7  per  cent  of  the  sui)|)ly  at  a 
cost  of  ai out  .>.>(>  a  ton  at  Mollendo.  Since  the  war  Fair- 
mont. I'ocalionta-  and  Vaiicouver  coal  has  been  used.  The 
mechanical  dejjartnient  is  now  preparing  to  conveit  all  power, 
to  oil  and  it  i-  expected  that  by  the  end  of  1920  Peruvian 
oil   will  be  used   univer-ally  on  the  .-ystem. 

,  '  Water  conditions  are  -aid  to  l>e  fair  all  along  the  line 
with  the  exce|)tion  of  bad  conditior.s  on  the  Mollemlo- 
.•\re<|uii)a  divisions,  which  are  .-u|)plied  by  a  jiipe  line  trom 
Areciuii)u   all   the .  way.      Plans   are   under   consideration    b} 


Coal    Car    Built    at    Arequipa    Shops.      Note    the    Door    Fasteners 

the  management  for  imj)roving  this  condition  in  some  man- 
ner, either  by  the  installation  of  individual  water  softening 
plants  or  a  single  unit  at  Arequipa. 

All  passenger  trains  are  equipped  with  Westingiiouse  air 
l)rakes  which  combine  straiglit  air  and  autcjmatic  features. 
Freight  trains  are  hand  braked  exclusively  owing  to  the 
existence  of  a   lartje   number  of  old   cars   to  which   it   ha? 


been  deemed  impractical  to  appl>  air  i)rake>.  For  the 
same  reason,  link  and  pin  cc>uj)lers  are  found.  c)ld  licxiies 
being  of  insufficient  strength  to  sup|Mjrt  the  draft  gears.  As 
new  c<|uipment  i.-  Iiuilt  it  is  expected  that  the  line  will 
gradually  outgrow  the  present  forced  liaiitations  aud  will 
becc;me  standardized  throughout.  ".  'y;  •  '  ."  V';-:  -  ;- 
Inc  luded  in  the  interesting  variety  of  e<|uipment  found  on 
this  railway  are  two  Hud>on  >upcrsix  motor  cars,  equipped 
with  flanged  steel  wiieel-  witii  brakes  on  all  wheels  for 
tile  entertainment  of  touri>t-  who  are  willing  to  pay  tlie 
price  for  the  novelty  of  a  fast  ride  over  t\\e  Andes.  A  testi- 
monial of  their  worth  and  continued  patronage  is  evidenced 
by  the  care  with  which  they  are  maintained  and  their  avail- 
ability at  a  moments  notice.  Ihe  operating  result-  for  these 
two  cars  show  thai  they  niake  .^l  kilometers  to  a  gallon  of 
gasplJTie.  /•'_;-■:.■•■':;.-..:  \  ;  -"  ,  ^:". ./■=-;.  "■v':--'^-->/;-'-^.%^  ::.'■'' 
The  Electrified  Division-    />'-•  ,J^;;.v^," 

The  electric  division,  running  from  a  iK>int  called  Alto, 
within  nine  kilometers  of  the  terminal  in  La  Paz,  is  con- 
>tructed  along  a  sheer  cliff  and  the  descent  is  1.5'>0  ft. 
with  614  per  cent  irriiide.  •  Its  ojKTation  rcc|uired  a  choice 
l)etween  Shay  type  Icxomotives  and  eleclricit}-  and  the  latter 
was  chosen  a-  the  mo-t  acceptable  Solution  cjf  the  problem. 
T  he  jxnver  h«!U>e  i~  located  slighily  above  the  city  of  La  Paz 


Two   2rT«n    Electric    Locomotives    on    the    Ca    Paz- Alto    Section 

.It  an  elevatioa  of  l.>,<Jt)0  feet  and  contains  twr)  lioleneder 
tAjKi  Deisel  cngiiies  which  are  capable  of  die  development 
or  400  b.hp.  at  sea  level.  These  engine-  are  direct  coupled 
t(!  two  l.SO  kilowatt.  ,^,^o  v(jlt  General  Llectric  gene:alor> 
running  at  lo5  r.p.m.  Ihere  are  al>o  two  400  hp.  j)rociuccr 
gas  engines  helted  to  two  150  kw.  generators  for  emergency 
u-e.  .\  l.lOO  ampere  hour  capacit\  ludor  i)attery  is  run 
ill  parallel  with  the  above  ]»lant  and  i-  c  iiarged  and  di>- 
charged  through  an  automatic  rever-iljle  bcjo-ter.  The  line 
i.s  of  ordinarv  .0000  grooved  co|>per  wire,  -upplemented  l)y 
amjde  feeder-  tappe<l  into  the  trolley  wire  at  intervals  of 
cverv  half  kilometer.  Ihe  motive  ])Ower  on  tlnV  divi.-ion  in- 
cludes two  20-ton.  .550  volt  !).('.  electric  locomotives  of  the 
t\f)e  illustrated,  four  4-wheel  trolleys  and  four  4-motor  com- 
bination  baggage  and  exj)ress  car*.  ••  ;^-^^':.     .5  ;.,;■,       :  :  ,  v 

'■■'-'',■■-■■''■  '"■^.     Equipment  on  the  Lake  Division    ":'■        •  -  ■  '.  ' 

Puno  on  the  west  and  Guacjui  at  the  east  end  of  Lake 
liticaca,  l)oth  being  terminals  on  the  division  from  Juliaca 
to  La  Paz,  are  ade(|uatel\-  e<{uipped  foi  <|uick  transfer  of 
freitiht  from  cars  to  -hip-  and  vice-ver-a  by  mean-  of  l)at- 
terie-  of  four  5-ton  steam  cranes  on  runways.  The  loading 
record  at  Puno  is  750  ton>  per  ve-sel.  in  one  day.  Passen- 
i?.:i  descending  the  we.-t  coast,  en  route  to  La  Paz,  gen.'ralh 
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arrive  at  the  lake  in  the  evening,  and  cross  the  lake  during  erated  daily  between  MoUendo  and  Arequipa  as  well  as  a 

the  night,  but  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  is  available  minimum   freight  service  of  two  daily  trains  of   175  tons 

to  early  risers  the  next  morning.  maximum  up-grade,   each  way.     Three  passenger  trains   a 

The  corporation  operates  four  steel  steamers  on  the  lake.  week  of  six  cars  each  and  chair  cars  twice  a  week  make  the 


Coaling    Steamer    Inca    at    the    Puno    Wharf 


The  largest  ship  in  lli.'  lltct  is  the  Inca,  a  75()-t()n  capacity 
cargo  boat,  built  to  British  Admiralty  specifications  with 
twin  screws,  forced  draught  and  superheater  equipment  and 
having  accommodations  for  70  first  class  passengers.  This 
boat  is  generally  used  in  the  service  between  Puno  and 
Guaqui,  direct.  The  Coya  is  a  450-ton  capacity  boat,  also 
with  twin  screws  and  a  first  class  passenger  accommodation 
of  74  and  likewise  makes  direct  runs.  The  Yavari,  a  165- 
ton  capacity  ship  is  used  as  a  coasting  vessel,  making  about 
twelve  local  calls  around  the  lake,  discharging  imported  sup- 
plies from  Mollendo  and  picking  up  wool,  potatoes  and  other 
native  products.  Under  the  direction  of  the  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  line,  this  ship  was  recently  entirely  recon- 
structed and  lengthened  and  the  original  steam  engines  were 
replaced  by  a  320  hp.  Boleneder  internal  combustion  engine 


run  from  Arequipa  to  Puno.  Four  or  five  sections  of  freights 
of  175  tons  each  are  sent  up  to  the  highest  point  called 
Tellonep,  beyond  Arequipa,  where  the  accumulated  loads  are 
hauled  by  one  locomotive  to  Juliaca  whence  the  loads  arc 
distributed  for  l*uno  and  Cuzco. 


One   of  the  400    b.   hp.    Diesel    Engines  Working    at   13,000  ft.    Above 
Sea  Level,  Supplying  Power  to  the  10  km.  Electric  Division 

for  burning  Peruvian  oil.  The  fourth  boat  is  the  tug  Yapura 
which  carries  100  tons  of  cargo  with  two  steel  lighters  of 
120  and  200  tons  capacity,  respectively,  which  latter  were 
built  complete  at  the  Arequipa  plant. 

Practically  all  of  the  line's  freight  has  its  origin  at  the 
Pacific  port  of  Mollendo.  thus  resolving  the  road's  hauling 
problem  into  one  of  an  up-hill  struggle  from  sea  level  to  an 
elevation  of  14,000  feet,  varied  only  occasionally  by  stretches 
of  level  pampa.     Five  and  six  car  passenger  trains  are  op- 


BOILER  CORROSION 

In  a  paper  on  the  Protection  of  Boilers  from  Corrosion, 
abstracted  in  The  Engineer,  E.  Hoehn.  engineer-in-chief  to 
the  Swiss  Association  of  Steam  Boiler  Owners,  of  Zurich, 
describes  experiments  made  by  the  association  during  the 
years  1915  to  1917  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  best  means 
of  preventing  internal  and  external  rusting.  After  dealing 
with  relatively  expensive  methods,  it  passes  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  use  of  protective  coatings  of  various  kinds. 
Some  are  proprietar)-  compounds  and  some  are  not,  but  the 
two  which  appear  to  give  the  best  results  are  cement  and  a 
mixture  of  75  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  gas  tar  and 
graphite.  The  cement  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  ap- 
plied without  any  special  precaution,  while  cases  have  oc- 
curred of  men  being  overcome  by  the  fumes  of  tar  when  treat- 
ing the  inside  of  boilers. 

The  discussion  on  the  employment  of  cement  is  exception- 
all}-  interesting  and  is  supported  by  a  number  of  experiments 
made  for  the  association  both  in  a  laboratory  and  in  boilers 
in  actual  use.  It  appears  that  a  thickness  of  about  0.02  in. 
is  sufficient,  and  that  if  the  wash  is  brushed  on  to  a  cold 
boiler  and  given  24  hours  at  least  to  set.  it  will  adhere  very 
strongly  to  the  surface — even  if  it  be  slightly  rusted  to  Ijegin 
with — and  that  the  higher  the  boiler  temperature  the  harder 
the  coating  will  become. 

Of  the  mixture  of  tar  and  graphite  Mr.  Hoehn  says  that 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  only  distilled  tar  should 
be  used,  as  crude  tar  contains  destructive  acids.  A  wash  of 
cement  on  the  colder  parts  of  boilers  at  least  is  no  new  thing, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  stand  the  frequent  changes 
of  temperature  and  pressure  and  the  consequent  movements 
of  the  plates.  The  tar-graphite  mixture  is  no  doubt  flexible 
and  might  not  fail  in  the  same  way,  but  would  it  endure  on 
the  hotter  surfaces  ?  Such  questions  as  these  can  only  be  ade- 
quately answered  by  prolonged  tests  under  working  condi- 
tions. 
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The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

Maintenance   of  Trucks,  Lubrication   and   Packing 
of  Journal   Boxes,   Defects   of   Wheels   and   Axles 


BY  L.  K.  SILLCOX 
Master  Car  Builder,  Chicago.  Milwaulcee  &  St. 


Paul 


ONE  of  the  most  important  items  to  be  considered  to  in- 
sure the  cool  running  of  journals  is  intelligent,  system- 
atic and  periodical  attention  to  the  packing  in  boxes  on 
«iui|)ment  in  service.  Briefly,  this  should  consist  in  lightly 
loosening  up  the  packing  with  the  packing  iron  to  avoid  the 
hardened  and  glazed  condition  which  results  when  packing 
has  remained  too  long  in  direct  contact  with  the  journal.  This 
i>  not  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  trains  in  service  are  to 
have  the  packing  poked  up  more  often  than  once  in  ever}-  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  run,  as  otherwise  it  will  result 
in  it  becoming  all  cut  to  pieces  through  continual  jabbing  and 
mechanical  wear  and  tear.  In  explanation,  trains  on  coast 
line  runs  may  have  the  packing  loosened  up  so  as  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  journal  or  turned  over  with  the  standard 
packing  iron  at  Aberdeen  and  Deer  Lodge,  as  well  as  at  orig- 
inating terminals.  It  is  the  intention  to  change  the  packing  in 
journal  boxes  under  cars  once  a  year,  and  as  the  date  is 
clearly  stenciled  on  the  sides  of  the  car  showing  when  re- 
mo\  al  was  last  made,  it  will  be  necessar\'  for  car  inspectors 
to  follow  this  closely,  and  in  case  this  is  not  being  given  the 
attention  required  they  are  to  notify  their  immediate  superior 
of  the  fact.  Car  inspectors  and  others  are  cautioned  to  ex- 
amine the  end  of  the  journals  at  the  centering  hole  to  see 
whether  they  present  a  dry  condition;  if  so,  it  is  almost  a 
certain  indication  that  something  is  wrong  and  the  brass 
Aould  be  removed  and  examined. 

Wheels  should  be  inspected  to  discover  those  having  cracks, 
seams,  flat  spots,  loose  on  axles,  broken  flange,  chipped  flange, 
worn  flange,  shelled  out,  tread  worn,  chill  worn  or  worn 
i>eyond  the  condemning  limit. 

I. ids  on  journal  boxes  should  be  lifted  to  make  inspection 
of  ponging,  journal  bearings  and  journal  bearing  wedges  to 
**€  that  they  are  in  proper  condition  and  journals  not  cut. 
.loirnal  bearings  and  wedges  should  be  in  proper  position  in 
the  box  and  the  sponging  in  place  well  to  the  back  of  the 
'^o>  and  up  under  the  journal.     Box  lids  should  fit  well  in 

*^'ixth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Sillcox.     Copyright. 
'52^,   by   the   Simmons-Boardman    Publishing   Company. 


place  and  be  properly  secured  to  exclude  dirt  and  dust.  Under 
no  circumstances  are  journal  box  lids  to  be  left  open  for  any 
considerable  time  or  when  trains  pull  out  for  the  run.  S. 
supply  of  the  various  kinds  of  oil  box  covers  must  always  be 
kept  at  hand  and  inspection  stations  must  be  fully  equipped 
with  some  kind  of  cover  or  lid,  at  least,  so  that  each  box 
before  it  leaves  for  movement  on  the  line  will  be  supplied.' 
In  case  of  foreign  cars,  where  no  possible  pattern,  either 
wood  or  metal,  is  obtainable,  a  piece  of  wood  or  old  galvan- 
ized roofing  should  be  employed. 

Xo  part  of  the  body  or  truck  frame  or  attachments  shall  be 
less  than  2^  in.  above  the  top  of  the  rail. 

Preparation  of  Journal  Box  Packing 

The  standard  instructions  covering  the  j)reparation  of  jour- 
nal box  packing  provide  that  the  waste  be  carefully  pulled 
apart  and  a  known  weight  placed  in  the  preparation  vats, 
adding  sufficient  oil  to  completely  submerge  the  waste  (for 
50  lb.  of  waste  this  will  be  60  gal.  of  oil).  The  waste  and 
oil  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  48  hours;  drawing  off  the 
excess  oil  (in  above  case  this  would  be  35  gal.),  leaving  just 
a  sufftcient  quantity  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  four  pints  of  oil 
to  each  pound  of  dry  waste.  The  work  should  be  performed 
in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  about  70  deg.  As  the  oil  con- 
tinues to  drain,  it  should  l>e  drawTi  off  from  the  bottom  of 
the  vat  and  poured  back  over  the  top  of  the  waste,  thus  main- 
taining the  proportion  of  four  to  one  until  all  packing  is  used, 
and  having  the  packing  always  ready  for  service.  In  tanks 
of  two  or  more  compartments,  one  can  be  used  as  storage  for 
prepared  packing,  while  the  other  is  being  used  for  the  satura- 
tion of  fresh  packing. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  oil  room  should  be  thoroughly 
instructed  to  drain  off  the  oil  that  settles  in  the  bottom  of 
storage  tanks  and  to  pour  it  back  over  the  packing  several 
times  daily.  By  these  instructions,  it  should  be  understood 
that  when  the  oil  is  poured  over  the  packing  it  must  be  equally 
distributed  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  packing  con- 
tained in  the  storage  tank.     The  oil  rooms  should  be  kept 
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arrive  at  the  l.iki'  in  tin.'  iwuinL:.  and  vross  the  lake  during  erated  daily  httueiii  Molleiido  and  Ariquipa  a>  well  as  a, 

the  nii,'ht,  but  the  ])ictures(|ULiH»  (if  the  Mene  i>  available  minimum    freiu'ht   ^er\ice  of   two  daily   train?   of    175   ions 

to  early  risers  du'  next  morniniz.  maximum   u|)-i];rade,   each   way.      Three  passenger  trains   ;i 

1  he  cor]>oration  opirato   four  >teel  >tcumer?  on  llie  lake.  week  of  .^ix  cars  each  and  chair  cars  twice  a  week  make  the 


Coalinq    Stenmer     Incn     at    the    Puno    Wharf 


^    ■'iiie  laru«-l   -li.|'  'II   ;lu-  Heel  i>  tin    In*  a.  .1   75ti  ten  .  ;;pa»  it\ 

'      cariio    boat,    buill    tti    liriti>h    .Vdmirahx     >i>i(  ilit  ation-    witii 

twin  -crew>,  forced  drauuht  and  .-uperhealer  etiuipment  and 

havini!  a((<)mmodati()ns   for  70  first  cla>-  |ia-scnger?.      1  his 

boat    i-    ticneraliy    u>e(l    in    the    >erviie    between    Tuno   and 

-  Gua<jui.  dirtrt.The  (cna  i>  a  4,>0-tt)n  lapacity  boat,  also 
with  twin  >»  rew>  and  a  first  class  pas.^ienuer  accommodation 
of  74  and  liko\i>e  makes  direct  runs.     'I'he  Vavari.  a   1o.^- 

.'  ton  cajiaiit}  >hip  i>  used  as  a  coasting  ve>.-el.  m.ikini:  alioui 
twelve  local  calls  around  the  lake,  di-scharsjinu  imjiorted  sup- 

':,  plie.-  from  .\IolUndo  and  pickin*;  up  wool,  potatoes  and  other 
native  jiroducts.  I'nder  the  direction  of  the  chief  mechanical 
enizineer  of  the  line,  this  ship  was  recently  entirely  recon- 

;  :      -truited  and  lengthened  and  the  original  .steam  engines  were 

■',.:   ri'plared  hv  a  .^2()  h|).  lioleneder  internal  comliu>tion  engine 


One    of   the   400    b.    hp     Diesel    Engines   Working    at    13.000   ft.    Above 
Sea  Level,  SuppJying  Power  to  the  10  km.   Electric   Division 

for  burning  Teruvian  oil.  The  fourth  boat  is  the  tug  Vajjura 
which  carries  100  tons  of  cargo  with  two  steel  lighters  ot 
120  and  200  tons  »aita<ity,  respectively,  which  latter  were 
built  (omplete  at  the  Areijuipa   plant.       ■  •  - 

■  I'ractically  all  of  the  line's  freight  ha?  its  origin  at  the 
I'acifir  port  Of  Mollendo.  thus  resolving  the  road's  hauling 
problem  into  one  of  an' up-hill  .-truggle  from  .<iea  level  to  an 
elevation  «if  14.000  feet,  varied  only  occasionally  by  stretches 
of  level  pampa.      V\\\    and   -i\  .  ar  ]ia--eniier  train-  are  op- 


niii  from  .\r(i|ui|i.i  to  i'uiio.     lour  or  live  .-.etlion^  (»f  freights 
Ml'    17.^    ton«    I ;u  h    ari'   -t'lU    up   to   tlu-   higlu-st    pctint   calUtl 
I'elloiie-.  beyond  .\rei|uipa.  where  the  accumulated  load-  are 
hauled    by   one   locomotivi'   to    (uliata   wlu'ncc   the   load-   an 
di>iribuie<l  for  Puno  and  ("u/io. 


0     >     BOILER  CORROSION      ;;v 

In   a   ]>a)>er  on   tiie    I'roteilion   of    Boiler-   frbm("(ti^r<»-ion,  j 
.d'-tracled    in    The   F.ngiiuer.    1'..    Hoehn.  eiiginei-r-in-t  liiif  to 
tin    Swi—   .\s.-ociation   of  Steam   lioiKr  ()wner>.   of  /uriih.  ' 
de-i  ribi-    txjierinients    made    by    the    a.-.-ot  iation    during    the 
ycar>  1015  to  I'M  7  with  a  view  to  finding  out  tlu  be-t  means 
of  preventing   internal   and   extt-rnal   ru.-ting.      After   dealing 
with   relatively   expensive  methods,   it   i)as.ses  on  to  the  (on- 
-idtratioii  of  the  use  of  protective  coalings  of  various  kinds. 
Soiiu-  an    pro]trietary  com|)ounds  and  sonie  are  not,  but  the   ; 
two  wliith  a|)pear  to  give  the  best  re-ults  an'  cement  and  a 
mixture    of  75    parts    by    weight    of    di-tilled    gas    tar    and 
graphite.      I'he  cement  has  the  .idvantage  that  it  can  be  ap- 
]plit(l    without   any   .-jiccial  precaution,   while  cas^c^hay-e  oc-    ' 
1  urred  of  men  In-ing  fivercome  b\-  the  fume-  of  tar  when  treat-  '■ . 
Iiil:  the   in.-ide  of  boilers. 

Ihe  di-cussion  on  the  employim  ni  of  cement  i.-  exception-    • 
all\   intere-ting  and  is  supported  by  a  numlter  of  exi)erinients  ; 
niadr  for  the  association  l)Oth  in  a  laboratorv  and  in  boilers 
in  .utual  u-e.     It  appears  that  a  thickne-s  of  about  0.02  in.  - 
i-   -ulTii  ietit.  and   that   if  the   wash   is   bru-hed  on   to  a   « old 
l.uiKr  and  gi\<ii  24  hours  at  least  to  -ct.  it  will  adluri'  very  .' 
-trongly  to  the  -urface — even  if  it  be  -liLrhtly  ru-ted  to  bigin    .; 
with     and  that  the  higher  the  boiler  tempt  ratiire  tlie  harder 
tile  1  oatitig  will  be«<)me. 

Of  the  mixture  of  tar  and  gra))hite  .Mr.   Hodni  -ays  that 
it   i-  of  the  highest  importance  that  onl\   di-tilK<l  tar  should    • 
be  u<ed,  as  crude  tar  contain-  de.-lructivt   acid-.     .\  wa.-li  of  .- 
(  emeiit  on  the  colder  pari.-  of  boilers  at  lea-t  is  no  niw  thing,   -. 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  stand  the  frequent  dianges  ; 
of  temperature  and  pressure  and  the  consequent  movements 
of  the  plates.     The  tar-graphite  mixture  is  no  doubt  tlexible 
and  might  not  fail  in  the  same  way,  but  would  it  endure  on 
the  hotter  -urfaces?    Such  que-iions  as  these  can  only  be  ade- 
<|uatel\    an-wtred   by  prolonged   tests  under  working  condi- 
tion-. ,.  .       •;      .'■■.        ^.  ,■■■:■      -,•■-•■•:•.,:'■;.      :.        ■;  •'••■:■•; 
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0.\  I",  of  llic  ino.-t  inijionimt  itcm^  to  he  i onsidc-ivd  to  in- 
-urt-  tlu'  cool  runiiiim  ol  journals  is  iutclliiicnt.  >\sti.in- 
atic  and  [K-riodical  attention  to  the  parking  in  l»oxts  on 
.'(nii»nu"nt  in  service.     Hrietlx .  tlu-  -hould  (onsist  in  liizhtly 
liKix-ninu  up  the  ])aekinL:  with  the  jtackinn  iron  to  avoid  the 
liardened  and  ,t,da/.ed  condition  which  results  when  packing 
ju>  remained  too  long  in  direct  contact  with  the  journal.    This 
iii  not  to  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  trains  in  service  are  to 
have  the  packintj  poked  uj)  more  often  than  once  in  every  five 
iiundred  to  one  thousand  miles  run.  a-  otluTwi>e  it  will  result 
iivit  hecominii  all  cut  to  j)ieces  through  continual  jahhinij  and 
niiihaniial   wear  and  tear.     In  explanation,  train-  on  co;ist 
iim   runs  ma\  have  the  })ackin<:  loo-eneil  up  so  as  to  lome  in 
•  oniact   with   the  journal  or  turned  over  with   the   standard 
.•iljatkinii  iron  at  Aherdeen  and  Deer  Lodue,  a.-  will  a>  at  oriiz- 
:  JDannji  terminals.    It  is  the  intention  to  chance  the  pa.kiiiL'  in 
journal   l)o.\es   under  car?  once  a   year,   and   as  the  tlate  is 
di'.irly   .-tenciled   on   the  side-  of  the  car  showiiii:   when  re- 
Jwnal  was  last  made,  it  will  he  necessary  for  tar  in.-pectors 
-tatulhjw  tlii-  do.-ely.  and  in  case  this  is  not  Ix'inti  sjiven  the 
itt(  iition  re()uired  they  are  to  notify  their  imme<liate  superior 
<'('  ; he  fact.     Car  in-jx'ctors  and  others  are  lautioned  to  ex- 
amine tlu'  iiid   of  tin-  journals   at  tlie  centeriim  hole  to  see 
ivli.  tiur  ilu\    present  a  dr\'  condition:   if  so.  it  is  almost  a 
.'■'cr";iin    indication    that   sonn'thini;    i-   wrotiu   and    the   hr.iss 
-ii'  lid  he  removed  anrl  c\aniine<l. 

^thivls  should  lie  ins|»ei  ted  to  di>ct»ver  those  having  craiks. 
^i.i  ns.  tlat  spots,  loose  on  axles,  broken  tlange,  chipped  flange, 
;*yo  n  tlange,  .>;helled  out.  tread  worn,  chill  worn  or  uorn 
;A*\  ind   the  condemning  limit. 

'  lids  on  journal  hoxes  should  he  lifted  to  make  in.^pection 
'of  ponging,  journal  hearings  and  journal  hearing  wedges  to 
■'•  that  they  are  in  jm^per  condition  and  journals  not  c\it. 
}^>\.  rnal  hearings  and  wedges  should  he  in  proper  position  in 
Ac  l)ox  and  the  sj)onging  in  place  well  to  the  ]»ack  of  the 
^"    and  u{)  under  the  journal.     Box  lids  should  tit  well  in 

*  ■ixtli  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Sillcox.     Copyiifeht,- 
v-r-'-'-    I'v.  tlie    Simmons-rSoardni.-m    I'l'tili-iliiiig    Coni|>any. .     '  -    ■. 


place  and  l)e  i)roj»eriv  secured  to  exclude  dm  ami  dust.  ('n<W 
no  circumstances  are  journal  Im>x  lid-  to  ]k  left  o]»en  lor  any 
considerahle  time  or  when  train-  jiull  out.  lor  the  run.  A 
-uppl\  of  the  variou-  kinds  cjf  oil  hox  covers  must  always  -Ije 
kept  at  hand  and  in.-pection  -tation-  must  W  fully  ecjuijq^d 
with  -ome  kind  of  cover  or  lid.  at  least.  >o  that  each  l>ox 
hefore  it  leaves  for  movemei>t  on  the  line  will  i»e  -u[»i>lied. 
In  case  of  foreign  cars,  where  no  ]»o»ihle  pattern,  either 
wood  or  metal,  is  ohtainahle.  a  piece  of  wood  Or  old  galvan- 
ized rooting  -hould  he  emjiloxcd.  ' 

No  ]»ari  of  tlu  hody  or  truik  frame  or  attachments  shall  I)C 

le.-s  than  2'j  in.  above  the  top  of  the  rail.     ;'^'  :■...,'    .     :.■:.'.:., 
.'  '  '  ■ '    ■  -'V-  ■  ^•-  "  '•  •  •. 

\  /  \  P''^P'"'^'^'°"  °^  Journal  Box  Packing  \  '  : 
The  standard  instructions  covering  the  j^rejniration  of  jour- 
nal 1k)x  packing  provide  that  the  waste  U-  iarefully  ijulletl 
apart  and  a  known  weight  jilaced  in  the  -[^reparation  vats, 
adding  sufiu  ient  oil  to  comjiletely  sui^merge  the  wa>te  (for 
.^0  11).  of  waste  this  will  l>e  60  gal.  of  oil).  The  \\astc  and 
oil  should  Ite  allowed  to. stand  for  4S  hour-:  drawing  off  the- 
excess  oil  (in  above  ca.-e  this  would  be  .^5  gal.),  leaving  just 
a  >ufncicnt  quantity  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  four  pint.-  (*f  oil 
to  each  j)ound  of  dry  wa-te.  The  work  should  hi  })erformed 
in  a  rcx)m  at  a  temperature  of  about  7 G  doff.  As  thv.oil  con- 
tinues to  drain,  it  should J>e  ilrawn  off  from  the  bottom  of 
the  vat  and  poured  back  over  the  top  of  the  waste,  thus  main- 
taining the  proportion  of  four  to  one  until  all  packing  is  used, 
and  having  the  packing  always  ready  for  >c«rvice.  In  tanks 
of  two  or  more  compartments,  one  can  l>e  u-lhI  as  storage  for 
prei)ared  packing,  while  the  other  is  beincj  used  for  the  satura- 
tion of  fre-h  packing.       ■  , 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  oil  room  -houhl  l-e  tltoroughlv 
in-tructed  to  drain  off  the  oil  that  settles  in  the  bottom  of 
storage  tanks  and  to  jumr  it  back  over  the  packing  -everal 
time-  daily.  liy  these  in-truc tions,  it  should  be  understood 
that  when  the  oil  is  poured  over  the  packing  it  must  be  equally 
di.-trihuted  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  packing  con- 
tained  in   the  storage  tank.      The  oil  WKims  should  be  kept 
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clean  and  free  from  dust  and  other  foreign  matter  at  all 
times,  and  no  dry  waste  or  wiping  towels  allowed  to  be  care- 
lessly thrown  in  or  mixed  with  the  packing. 

In  addition  to  these  tanks,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  metal 
container  to  hold  rolls  that  have  been  made  up  of  dry  waste 
which  have  afterwards  been  submerged  in  oil.  These  are  rolls 
to  be  used  without  carrying  much  oil,  or  in  other  words,  mod- 
erately dry,  in  order  to  have  them  ready  to  apply  to  boxes  at 
all  times.  The  standard  dimensions  of  these  rolls  is  2^  in. 
in  diameter  and  about  11  in.  in  length.  These  rolls  assist 
in  better  excluding  the  dirt  in  the  back  of  boxes  as  well  as 
holding  the  oil  in  the  box. 

A  standard  dope  bucket  should  be  used  for  handling  pre- 
pared packing  and  nothing  else.  After  a  train  of  cars  has 
been  gone  over  by  the  yard  or  shop  packer,  all  packing  re- 
maining in  the  bucket  should  be  placed  back  in  the  storage 
tank  until  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  next  train  of  cars. 

A  standard  packing  iron  should  be  adopted  with  a  sharp 
end,  and  the  forked  end  of  this  packing  iron  should  be  main- 
tained in  its  original  condition  at  all  times,  as  continual  use 
wears  down  this  end.  The  packing  iron  should  also  have  a 
lug  about  12  in.  from  the  handhold,  which  is  used  to  open 
box  lids.  A  suitable  pulling  hook  is  required  for  each  packer 
on  the  shop  tracks  as  well  as  in  the  train  yards.  A  box 
packer's  outfit  should  consist  of  the  following  standard  equip>- 
ment:     Dope  bucket,  packing  iron  and  pulling  hook. 

Method  of  Packing  Journal  Boxes 

The  packer  should  first  place  the  prepared  roll  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Ijox,  using  care  to  center  the  roll,  then  with  the 
packing  iron  it  should  be  shoved  back  evenly  under  the  jour- 
nal, so  that  it  is  in  the  proper  position  when  it  reaches  the 
extreme  back  of  the  box.  The  packing  should  be  picked  up 
by  hand  and  placed  across  the  entire  mouth  of  the  lx)x.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  packing  evenly 
distributed  in  the  operation  of  placing  it  in  the  box.  This 
method  insures  an  even  distribution  while  being  placed  in 
the  box,  due  to  feeding  the  packing  in  a  continuous  strand 
under  the  journal  (not  on  the  sides),  until  the  box  is  com- 
pletely packed  to  the  center  line  of  the  journal,  straight  down 
from  the  inside  face  of  the  collar.  Balance  of  box  to  be  packed 
loosely  with  portions  of  prepared  packing  and  to  be  separate 
from  that  back  of  the  collar  of  journal.  This  is  to  prevent 
packing  under  the  journal  from  working  forward  and  away 
from  rear  end  of  box. 

When  wheels  are  applied  the  journals  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  bearing  surface  of  the  brasses  coated  with  oil 
and  a  dust  guard  inserted.  No  waste,  either  dry  or  saturated, 
should  be  used  in  oiling  the  journal  bearing,  this  to  avoid 
any  particle  of  waste  or  foreign  substance  remaining  on  the 
journal  bearing  when  it  is  applied.  A  film  of  clean  oil 
should  be  provided  by  pouring  it  from  a  can.  Tight-fitting 
dust  guards  should  be  applied  in  all  cases  when  wheels  or 
journal  boxes  are  applied.  Where  new  journal  boxes  or 
integral  truck  sides  are  applied,  the  interior  of  the  boxes 
should  be  free  from  scale  and  sand  or  any  other  foreign 
substance. 

When  the  movement  of  cars  is  reversed  while  enroute  it  is 
found  that  the  packing  works  to  the  rising  side  of  the  journal 
in  a  great  many  instances  and  will  remain  in  that  position 
in  the  reverse  movement  if  not  adjusted,  causing  journals  to 
heat,  as  packing  in  this  position  will  not  feed  oil  to  the 
journal.  When  box  lids  are  found  difficult  to  open,  assist- 
ance should  be  obtained.  In  no  case  must  a  box  be  jacked 
up  in  the  yards  or  shops  without  first  removing  all  the  pack- 
ing. When  a  car  is  found  with  a  hot  box  or  a  mark  indicat- 
ing a  hot  box,  a  careful  inspection  must  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  heating.  If  the  journal  is  smooth,  apply  a  new 
brass  and  repack  with  prepared  packing.  If  the  journal  is 
rough,  a  new  pair  of  wheels  must  be  applied.     Under  no 


circumstances  must  a  journal  which  has  been  heated  be 
reapplied  to  a  car  unless  it  is  in  a  perfectly  smooth  condition 
A  journal  which  has  been  heated  sufficiently  to  disculor  it 
must  never  be  reapplied  unless  it  is  known  to  be  perfealv 
safe  to  run. 

Journal  boxes  of  freight  equipment  cars  must  ha\e  the 
packing  removed,  the  bearing  examined  and  the  box-s  re- 
packed as  the  cars  receive  classified  repairs  if  the  ster.iling 
indicates  that  they  have  not  been  repacked  within  nine 
months.  When  newly  packed  or  repacked,  they  must  be 
stenciled  as  to  the  date  and  place  where  the  work  is  doiie. 

Care  is  to  be  taken  to  see  that  all  new  journal  bcarin? 
wedges  have  a  crown  of  almost  1/16  in.,  and  this  should  be 
maintained  in  order  to  guarantee  good  results  in  strvice. 
Wedges  having  the  crowned  top  surface  worn  flat  and  smooth 
for  a  length  from  front  to  back  of  more  than  4  in.  .should 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  new  wedges  where  practirable. 

Journal  bearings  for  5  in.  by  9  in.  and  5^  in.  by  10  in. 
journals  must  not  be  employed  in  renewals  unless  at  least 
1  3/16  in.  thick  over  all  at  the  center.  Journals  not  in  service 
must  be  coated  to  prevent  rusting.  Care  must  be  exerci.^ed  in 
loading  wheels  for  shipment  and  placing  on  storage  tracks  to 
j)revent  the  flanges  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  journals. 

Truck  conditions  contribute  very  materially  to  the  cause  of 
journals  heating  on  freight  cars,  as  for  example,  the  ab.'^ence 
of  nuts  from  column  bolts  and  box  bolts.  Where  the  nut  is 
missing  from  the  column  bolt,  invariably  the  arch  bar  springs 
up,  throwing  the  weight  on  the  journal  box  and  putting  the 
box  out  of  line.  Where  box  bolt  nuts  are  missing  on  trucks 
passing  over  low  joints  and  crossovers,  it  has  the  tendency  to 
allow  the  journal  bearing  to  become  unseated  from  the  journal 
and  bearing,  also  causing  journal  bearings  to  become  broken. 
Cars  with  the  arch  bars  worn  at  the  column  and  box  bolt 
holes,  allow  the  box  to  cant  inward  causing  the  journal  bear- 
ing to  ride  partially  on  the  side  of  the  journal.  This  defect 
of  worn  bolt  holes  is  due  primarily  to  nuts  missing  from  bolts 
or  nuts  not  drawn  home,  which  allows  the  bolts  to  keep  work- 
ing upward  and  downward  and  also  turning  when  the  car  is 
in  motion. 

Axles 

In  determining  whether  axles  are  worn  beyond  reason- 
able or  safe  limits  to  continue  in  service,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  proper  maximum  limits  generally  accepted  in 
removing  them  are  (1)  if  the  fillets  at  the  back  end  of  jour- 
nals show  less  than  %  in.  radius  on  axles  of  40,000  lb.  ca- 
pacity (3)4  in.  by  7  in.  journal),  less  than  5/16  in.  radius 
on  axles  of  50,000  lb.  capacity  (4  in.  by  7  in.  journal)  and 
60,000  lb.  capacity  (4J4  in.  by  8  in.  journal),  and  less  than 
^  in.  radius  in  axles  of  greater  capacity;  (2)  if  the  journal 
length  is  increased  J^  in.  over  the  standard  original  length 
when  new;  (3)  if  the  collar  is  broken  off  or  worn  to  34  i'^-  '" 
thickness  or  less. 

When  second-hand  axles  are  applied  to  cars,  the  diameter 
or  wheel  seats  and  centers  must  not  be  less  than  the  follow- 
ing: 

A.    R.    A.    Standard    Design. 

Liiiit  Minimum  Limit  Minimum 

Diameter  for  Diameter  for 

Nominal    Capacity.                                            Wheel  Seat.  Center  of  Axk- 

140,000  lb.    (6  in.   by    11    in.   journal) 7fi  in.  6-fi  in. 

100,000  lb.    (S'A    in.   by    10   in.   journal) 6^  in.  SJi  in. 

80,000   lb.    (5    in.    by    9    in.    journal) 6!4  in.  SJ^  in. 

60,000  lb.   (454   in.  by  8  in.  journal) 5^  in.  4H  in.     ■• 

40,000  lb.   (3)4    in.    by    7    in.    journal) 4^  in.  4^ '"• 

Non-A.   R.   A.    Standard   Desig^ns. 

Limit  Minimum  Limit  Minimum 

Diameter  for  Diameter  for 

Nominal  Capacity.                                                  Wheel  Seat.  Center  of  Axl«- 

70,000  lb.  (AVi    in.    by    8  in.    journal) S^  in.  4J6  in. 

60,000  1b.  (454    in.    by    8  in.    journal) 5      in.  4)<  in. 

50,000  lb.  (4   in.   by   7   in.  journal) 4^  in.  4'/i  in. 

40,000  1b.  (3H    in.    by    7  in.    journal) 4^  in.  3^  in. 

A.  R.  A.  standard  axles  must  be  used  in  replacing  A.  R.  A- 
axles  subject  to  condemning  limits  for  such'  axles. 
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A.  R.  A.  standard  axles  may  be  used  to  replace  non-A.  R. 
A.  standard  axles  of  like  capacity  when  overall  lengths  con- 
form to  A.  R.  A.  standard  lengths,  at  the  expense  of  the  car 
owner,  except  that  in  case  of  delivering  line  defects  the  charge 
against  owner  shall  be  confined  to  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween the  non-A.  R.  A.  standard  axle  removed  and  the  A. 
R.  A.  standard  axle  applied.  Non-A.  R.  A.  standard  axles 
mav  be  used  to  replace  non-A.  R.  A.  standard  axles  in  kind 
until  October  1,  1920,  subject  to  condemning  limits  for  such 
axle?. 

A.  R.  A.  standard  60,000  lb.  capacity  axles,  with  wheel 
seat?  less  than  the  condemning  limit  for  such  axle,  but  above 
the  condemning  limit  for  non-A.  R.  A.  standard  axles,  may 
be  replaced  in  kind,  or  may  be  used  until  October  1,  1920, 
to  replace  a  non-A.  R.  A.  standard  60,000  lb.  capacity  axle 
when  the  latter  is  of  A.  R.  A.  standard  length. 

When  axles  are  removed  from  service  on  account  of  wheels 
having  owner's  defects,  if  the  diameter  of  the  journal  is  not 
at  least  yi  in.  greater  than  the  limiting  diameter  shown,  or 
if  the  journal  is  more  than  ^  in.  longer  than  the  standard 
length,  or  the  collar  is  less  than  5/16  in.  thick,  the  axle  shall 
be  considered  as  scrap  and  so  credited. 

Rusted  journals  awaiting  application  to  equipment  may  be 
cleaned  off  with  sand  paper;  a  file  or  emery  paper  should 
not  be  used.  Journals  should  be  calipered  to  see  if  they  are 
worn  hollow  or  tapered,  also,  if  desired,  a  steel  straight  edge 
may  be  employed.  If  the  difference  between  the  diameter 
of  the  same  journal  measured  at  any  two  points  is  1/32  in. 
or  more  the  journal  must  be  turned. 

Axles  must  be  closely  inspected  for  seams,  cracks  or  flaws. 
Seamy  journals  may  be  returned  to  service  if  the  seams  can 
be  removed  by  turning  within  the  required  limits.  Cracked 
or  flawed  axles  should  be  tested  by  painting  the  doubtful 
parts  with  white  lead  paint,  and  then  holding  a  flatter  on 
the  end  of  the  joui"nal  and  striking  it  with  a  sledge;  oil  work- 
ing through  the  paint  will  indicate  flaws.  Axles  exhibiting 
cracks  or  flaws,  or  showing  signs  of  excessive  overheating  or 
below  limits  in  any  respect,  must  be  scrapped.  Brake  rods 
and  l)rake  chains  riding  on  axles  must  be  avoided. 

Defects  of  Wheels 

Wheels  are  not  generally  safe  for  movement  with  the  fol- 
lowing defects:  Slid  flat  cast  iron,  cast  steel,  wrought  steel 
or  steel  tired  wheels,  if  the  flat  spots  are  more  than  2^^  in. 
in  length,  or,  if  there  are  two  or  more  adjoining  spots  each 
2  in.  or  over  in  length. 

Shelled  out:  wheels  with  defective  treads  on  account  of 
cracks  or  shelled-out  spots  2 3^  in.  or  over,  or  so  numerous 
as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the'wheel. 

Brake  bum:  wheels  having  defective  treads  on  account 
or  cracks  or  shelling  out  due  to  heating. 

When  the  worn  spot  is  2i^in.  or  over  in  length.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  distinguish  this  defect  from  flat  spots  caused 
by  sliding  wheels. 

Scdms — Seams  in  wheels  ^/>  in.  long  or  over  at  a  distance 
of  yr'in.  or  less  from  the  throat  of  the  flanee,  or  seams  three 
or  more  inches  long,  if  such  seams  are  within  the  limits  of 
3 '4  in.  from  the  throat  of  the  flange  on  the  tread  of  the 
wheel. 

Broken  or  Chipped  Rim  or  Tread — Broken  or  chipped 
rim  or  tread,  if  the  tread  measured  from  the  flange  at  a  point 
Y^  in.  above  the  rim  or  tread  is  less  than  3>4  in.  in  width, 
or  if  the  bearing  face  of  the  tread  or  rim  which  may  engage 
the  top  and  exposed  face  of  the  rail  is  more  than  3^  in. 
wide. 

Cracked  or  Broken  Flange  or  Chipped  Flange — Cracked 
or  broken  flange,  or  chipped  flange,  if  it  exceeds  IJ^^  in.  in 
length  and  5^  in.  in  width. 

Wheel  Loose  or  Out  of  Gage — Wheels  are  out  of  gage  if 
l(^ss  than  5  ft.  4  in.  over  the  outside  edges  of  the  rim  or 
4  ft.  S%  in,  between  the  inside  edges  of  the  rim. 


Warn  Flanges — Cast  iron  or  cast  steel  wheels  under  cars 
of  less  than  80,000  lb.  capacity,  with  flanges  having  flat 
vertical  surfaces  extending  1  in.  or  more  from  the  tread,  or 
flanges  15/16  in.  thick  or  less,  gaged  at  a  point  ^  in.  above 
the  tread.  Wheels  under  cars  of  80,000  lb.  capacity  or  ovei, 
with  flanges  having  flat  vertical  surfaces  extending  J^  in. 
or  more  from  the  tread,  or  flanges  1  in.  thick  or  less,  gaged 
at  a  point  ^  in.  above  the  tread.  In  the  case  of  wrought 
steel  or  steel  tired  wheels,  flanges  having  flat  vertical  sur- 
faces extending  1  in.  or  more  from  the  tread,  or  flanges  15/16 
in.  thick  or  less. 

Bursted  Wheels — If  the  wheel  is  cracked  from  the  wheel 
fit,  outward  by  pressure  from  the  axle  it  should  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  service. 

Type  of  Wheel  to  Be  Used — Cars  intended  to  be  equipped 
with  wrought-steel,  cast  steel  or  steel  tired  wheels,  and  so 
stenciled,  if  found  with  cast  iron  wheels,  must  be  changed 
to  the  proper  standard  and  at  junction  points  particular  care 
must  be  used  by  inspectors  on  equipment  coming  from  con- 
nections and  proper  record  and  billing  made. 

Tread  Worn  Hollo7v — Tread  worn  hollow  ^^  in.  or  more 
for  a  distance  of  3  in.  is  not  safe  to  run  and  the  wheel  should 
be  removed  from  service. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way  regarding  the  various  defects, 
especially  those  encountered  in  connection  with  cast  iron 
wheels,  the  following  comments  are  made  as  information: 
So  far  as  flat  sliding  is  concerned,  the  particular  point  to 
be  noted  in  cast  iron  wheels  is  that  the  length  of  the  flat 
spot  is  generally  definite  in  appearance:  the  borders  of  the 
flat  spot  are  clearly  defined  and  are  not  pounded  out  in  serv- 
ice, but  a  characteristic  noise  is  produced  which  is  well  rec- 
ognized and  which  calls  for  removal  of  the  wheel  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  intensity  of  the  blow  on  the  rail  for 
a  flat  spot  up  to  2^/2  in.  long  is  not  very  great.  The  severity 
of  the  blow  increases  as  the  spot  increases,  until  a  maximimi 
is  reached  at  a  certain  speed,  after  which  a  decrease  is  shown. 
The  critical  speed  is  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  flat 
spot.  The  longer  the  spot,  the  higher  the  speed  at  which  the 
maximum  blow  is  delivered.  Conditions  in  a  steel  wheel 
are  somewhat  different  because  of  the  quality  of  the  material 
which  allows  the  boundary  of  the  flat  spot  to  be  pounded 
out  and  lengthened  until  finally  an  eccentric  wheel  is  pro- 
duced instead  of  the  short  restricted  spot  as  in  the  case  of 
the  chilled  iron  wheel.  The  long  rounded  spots  do  not  pro- 
duce a  distinctive  noise,  and,  therefore,  are  not  noticed  and 
often  wheels  remain  in  service  until  a  very  consideral)le  ec- 
centricity is  developed,  constituting  a  serious  element  of 
danger,  especially  in  cold  weather  when  the  track  is  ice- 
bound. The  only  chance  for  a  chilled  iron  wheel  to  develop 
eccentricity  is  when  worn  through  the  chill.  The  causes 
for  flat  spots  in  the  chilled  iron  wheel  ;'rc  numerous,  and  if 
careful  attention  is  given  this  matter  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion in  their  number  can  be  .>ecured.  It  is  generally  known 
that  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  flat  spots  develop  in 
the  winter  months  as  during  the  summer  months  in  the 
colder  climates. 

The  next  item  of  great  importance  is  the  subject  of  broken 
flanges.  The  office  of  the  flange  is  to  direct  the  truck,  and, 
therefore,  one  flange  or  the  other  is  in  almost  constant  con- 
tact with  the  rail  and  subject  to  rubbing  or  grinding  under 
considerable  pressure.  This  is  especially  true  when  travers- 
ing a  curve  where  the  flange  pressure  amounts  to  10,000 
to  20,000  lb.  under  ordinary  operating  conditions  and  im- 
pacts may,  of  course,  momentarily  double  these  amounts. 
This  continuous  grinding  in  the  absence  of  lubrication,  re- 
sults in  flange  wear. 

Seamy  wheels,  or  a  seam  in  the  throat,  is  responsible  for 
a  considerable  number  of  broken  flanges.  There  are  two 
classes  of  seams,  one  of  which  develops  below  the  surface 
of  the  metal  and  is  known  as  a  blue  fracture;  the  second 
occurring  in  wheels  of  low  chill,  which  is  of  a  progressive 
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type,  starting  in  small  cracks  in  the  throat  which  eventuallv 
unite  into  a  line  representing  a  crack  through  the  chill,  which 
may  progress  through  the  grey  iron  and  result  in  a  broken 
flange.     This  type  of  seam  can  be  eliminated  by  avoiding 
extremely  low  chill  in  the  manufacture  of  wheels.     The  blue 
fracture  cannot  be  detected  until  the  surface  metal  (usually 
about  y^  in.  thick),  is  broken  through,  disclosing  the  seam 
l)elow.     This  type  is  a  foundr>-  defect  and  can  l>e  avoided  by 
j)0uring  iron  of  the  proj^er  temj)erature  in  casting  the  wheel. 
The  cause  for  these  seams,  as  already  stated,  is  that  the  iron 
when  poured  into  the  mold  first  fills  the  lower  part  of  the 
hub  and  then  travels  through  the  bottom  plate  and  l)rackets, 
filling  up  the  flange.     The  section  of  the  mold  forming  the 
flange  is  thin  and  the  upper  part  is   formed   by  the  metal 
chiller.     It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  metal  in  the  flange 
would  be  cooled  somewhat  by  passing  over  the  cold  sand  of 
the  mold  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  chiller.    This  metal 
is  also  not  stirred  or  mixed  by  the  subsequent  metal  enter- 
ing the  mold,  as  it  flows  on  top  of  that  which  forms  the 
flange.     It  is  evident  that  the  metal  in  the  flange  has  already 
set  solid  and  has  started  to  contract,  while  the  metal  above 
the  throat  is  still  in  a  pasty  condition,  with  the  exce|)tion 
of  a  thin  layer  of  surface  metal  which  was  quicklv  cooled 
by  contact  with  the  chiller.     The  more  rapid  cooling  and 
contraction  of  tlie  metal  in  the  flange,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  tread,  tends  to  cause  a  separation,  or  seam.     This  is 
only  true,  however,  where  the  iron  when  j)oured  was  not  of 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  set  homogeneously  through- 
out the  tread  and  flange  section. 

Brake  Burning — The  question  of  brake  burnt  wheels  has 
already  been  mentioned.  In  brake  burnt  wheels,  the  tread  is 
broken  up  in  fine  hair  lines  running  parallel  to  each  other 
across  the  tread  of  the  wheel,  generally  covering  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  circumference. 

In  extreme  cases  the  cracks  may  open  considerably,  even 
though  no  metal  is  broken  away;  this  is  brought  about  by 
the  rapid  heating  and  cooling  of  the  tread  over  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  brake  shoe. 

In  freight  service  brake  burnt  wheels  are  developed  in 
great  numJjers  in  sections  of  the  country  where  heavy  grades 
are  most  frecjuent  and  where  the  tonnage  per  effective  l)rake 
is  greatest.  On  heavy  grades  the  brakes  are  applied  to 
control  the  speed  and  therefore  the  action  may  be  prolonged 
indefinitely.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  sliding  the  wheels,  hence  the  entire  circumference 
becomes  intensely  heated,  and  when  the  heat  becomes  ex- 
cessive and  is  generated  in  a  sufficiently  short  period  of  time. 
it  will  cause  the  metal  to  break  up  into  fine  heat  cracks, 
which  have  already  been  described. 

In  most  trains  there  are  a  number  of  cars  in  which  tlif 
I)rakes  are  ineffective  or  cut-out.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
increase  the  tonnage  to  ]>e  controlled  In'  the  remaining  cars 
having  effective  brakes,  and  even  under  these  unfavoraMe 
conditions  there  is  not  much  danger  of  burning  the  treads 
of  the  wheels  if  the  brake  shoes  are  in  proper  position;  hut 
for  various  reasons  the  brake  beam  is  not  always  central 
and  one  shoe  may  overlap  the  rim  while  the  other  ( rowds  tlie 
flange. 

The  pressure  on  the  shoe  is  not  changed  on  account  of  its 
position,  hence,  when  the  bearing  area  is  reduced  the  pres- 
sure and  the  resulting  heat  per  square  inch  are  increased 
in  the  same  proi)ortion  as  the  bearing  area  is  decreased. 
This  accounts  for  the  number  of  brake  burnt  rims  and  also 
for  cracked  flanges  when  the  shoe  liears  heavily  on  the  flange. 

This  condition  is  al.'^o  quite  likely  to  crack  the  plate  of 
the  wheel  on  account  of  the  expansion  at  the  rim  while  the 
tread  of  the  wheel  near  the  flange  is  cold,  which  produces 
2t,  strong  leverage,  throwing  the  front  plate  into  tension  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  sometimes  cause  the  metal  of  the  front 
plate  to  fracture  for  a  distance  long  enough  to  reduce  the 
pressure. 


When  a  chilled  iron  wheel  has  become  brake  burnt  and 
is  kept  in  service,  the  subsequent  pounding  disintegrates  the 
metal  which  drops  out  little  by  little  and  results  in  a  .on- 
dition  called  "comby  from  brake  burn."  This  leaves  the 
metal  in  a  ragged  condition,  as  the  plane  of  cleavage  is 
radial  or  perpendicular  to  the  tread,  and  small  particles 
of  metal  break  off  more  or  less  irregularly. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  mention  slid  burnt  wheels. 
When  a  wheel  slides,  an  intense  heat  is  generated  almost 
instantaneously,  and  the  metal  is  rapidly  worn  away,  leav- 
ing a  flat  spot,  often  showing  a  fine  network  of  hair  cmcks 
around  the  area  of  the  flattened  surface.  This  condition 
usually  appears  in  spots  about  two  inches  long,  either  sinf^lv 
or  at  various  parts  of  the  same  wheel.  If  the  slid  flat  spot 
is  not  large  enough  to  require  removal  and  the  wheel  remain.. 
in  service,  the  metal  which  has  been  disintegrated  bv  the 
heat  may  break  up  and  drop  out,  resulting  in  a  condition 
known  as  "comby  from  sliding." 

Shelled  OiU  Uherls — The  "term  "shelled  out"  refers  to 
spots  on  the  wheel  where  the  metal  has  dropped  out  from 
the  tread  in  such  a  way  that  a  raised  spot  is  left  in  the  center, 
with  a  cavity  more  or  less  circular  around  it.  In  this  case, 
in  addition  to  the  radial  lines  of  cleavage,  there  appears 
a  holding  element  of  the  particles  making  the  wheel  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  tread,  and,  therefore,  the  bottom  of 
the  defect  is  more  or  less  smooth,  somewhat  resembling  an 
oyster  shell. 

The  cause  of  shell  outs  does  not  seem  to  be  as  self-evident 
as  that  of  comby  wheels.  The  conditions  which  exi.«t  and 
give  rise  to  shell  outs  will,  therefore,  be  described  in  detail. 
The  maximum  air  l)rake  pressure  is  adjusted  for  tlie  lii^ht 
weight  of  the  car,  hence  wheels  are  not  as  likely  to  slide 
under  loaded  cars.  Sliding  often  occurs  just  before  a  train 
comes  to  a  standstill.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  brake  shoe  as  the  sj^eed  of  the  train  de- 
creases. The  greatest  frictional  resistance  l^tween  the  wheel 
and  the  brake  shoe  occurs  just  as  the  wheel  is  about  to  stop 
revolving  and  often  at  this  point  exceeds  the  frictional  re- 
sistance between  the  wheel  and  rail,  in  which  case  the  wheel 
begins  to  slide.  After  the  wheel  once  begins  to  ."lide,  the 
friction  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail  is  very  much  lessened 
and  sliding  will  continue  until  the  brake  pressure  is  reduced. 
When  the  sliding  is  over  a  di.stance  of  only  a  few  feet 
before  the  car  comes  to  rest,  the  term  "skidding"  is  applied 
and  a  small  skidded  spot  the  size  of  the  area  of  the  wheel  in 
contact  with  the  rail  is  produced.  A  flat  spot  no  larger  than 
the  contact  area  shown  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  removal 
of  the  wheel,  but  the  subsequent  blows  received  in  regular 
service  very  often  re.sult  in  the  metal  breaking  or  shelling 
out  around  the  surface  of  this  contact  area,  forming  a  shelled 
out  spot. 

During  the  time  the  wheel  is  sliding,  all  the  mechanical 
energy  represented  in  the  resistance  to  motion  is  transferred 
into  heat  through  the  agency  of  friction;  and  as  mechanical 
energy  and  heat  are  mutually  convertible,  the  exact  amount 
of  heat  generatexl  can  l)e  easily  calculated  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  ob.servation  that  often  the  melting  point  i:' 
reached. 

Cracked  Plates — The  question  of  cracked  plates  is  another 
matter  deserving  serious  attention.  The  primary  cause  o' 
cracked  plate  wheels  is  an  expansion  stress,  due  to  .sudden 
heating  of  the  tread  while  the  plates  are  cold.  When  the 
brakes  are  applied  continuously,  a  rapid  expansion  take- 
place  in  the  metal  of  the  tread  which  produces  a  strong  tensile 
stress  on  the  plates.  Usually  the  heating  is  more  severe 
toward  the  rim,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  greater  stress  on 
the  front  plate  than  on  the  back  plate. 

In  addition  to  the  temperature  stresses,  the  flange  pres- 
sure reacts  on  the  plates,  producing  a  tensile  or  pulling 
stress  on  the  front  plate,  and  a  compression  on  the  back 
plate,  hence  the  combination  of  stresses  on  the  back  plate 
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tenci-  to  equalize  each  other.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  by  inspectors  to  locate  cracked  plate  wheels,  as  they 
are  ;i  source  of  tremendous  danger  in  service. 

Horn  Through  Chill — The  defect  known  as  worn  through 
chill  cannot  often  be  discerned  by  the  appearance  of  the  tread 
and  manner  in  which  it  is  worn.  If  worn  irregularly,  that 
jj,  deeper  at  some  places  than  at  others,  or  if  worn  flat,  it 
is  evident  that  it  has  worn  through  the  chill.  Wheels  sel- 
dom wear  through  the  chill  all  around  the  tread  at  the  same 
time;  therefore,  when  a  wheel  is  worn  evenly,  no  matter 
how  deeply,  or  shows  the  shape  of  the  rail  all  the  wa\' 
around  (commonly  termed  "railworm"),  and  has  no  appear- 
ance of  being  worn  flat  at  any  place,  there  is  a  good  reason 
to  question  whether  it  has  worn  through  the  chill.  Thi^ 
can  be  determined  by  polishing  the  tread  with  emery  cloth, 
breaking  off  the  flange  with  a  sledge,  denting  the  tread  with 
a  chisel,  or  breaking  the  wheel.  When  the  first  method  is 
used,  if  a  few  small  black  dots  of  graphite  can  be  seen,  the 
wheel  is  just  starting  to  wear  through  the  chill.  If  the 
graphite  shows  plainly,  it  is  well  worn  through  the  chill. 

.\  method  in  vogue  with  some  railroads  is  to  dent  the  tread 
with  a  chisel,  and  if  the  chisel  makes  a  deep  mark  without 
blunting  its  edge,  the  wheel  undoubtedly  is  worn  through 
the  chill. 

Tread  Worn  Hollow — The  amount  a  wheel  shall  be  worn 
in  the  tread  to  warrant  its  removal  from  service  is  left  largely 
to  the  judgment  of  the  car  inspector.  The  idea  is  that  wheels 
should  be  removed  when  worn  sufficiently  to  permit  the  rim 
to  project  far  enough  below  the  top  of  the  rail  to  render  it 
lialtle  to  breakage  when  passing  over  frogs,  or  when  the 
flange  becomes  so  high  that  its  end  is  likely  to  strike  the 
bottom  of  flange  ways.  When  wheels  are  worn  excessively 
hollow,  damage  is  done  to  the  track  at  frogs  and  crossings 
on  account  of  the  overhanging  rims  and  the  high  flange, 
which  causes  excessive  pounding,  resulting  in  rapid  deterio- 
ration of  the  track  at  these  points  and  often  breaking  off 
track  bolts.  It  is  the  practice  in  track  work  to  allow  a  mini- 
mum of  ^/s  in.  for  flange  clearance  at  the  bottom  of  flange- 
ways  in  frogs,  crossings,  guard  rails,  etc.  This  allows  for 
the  tread  to  wear  down  ^s  in.  before  the  flange  would  strike 
the  frog  and  crossing  fillings  on  new  rails.  It  is  customary 
in  the  heavier  rail  sections  to  allow  more  than  ^s  in.  below 
the  end  of  the  flange.  This  is  a  matter  which  needs  attention 
locally  to  meet  the  daily  requirements  of  service. 

The  minimum  amount  a  wheel  shall  be  worn  hollow  is 
not  specified  for  freight  service,  but  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  3/16  in.  Some  railroads  recommend  that  wheels  be 
allowed  to  wear  down  ''s  in-  before  condemning  them,  unless 
worn  through  the  chill. 

Worn  hollow  is  the  legitimate  condition  of  worn  out 
wheels.  In  the  lighter  capacity  cars,  the  percentage  of 
wheels  removed  for  this  cause  is  large,  while  in  the  heavier 
capacity  cars  flange  wear  is  greater  and  also  all  of  the  heat 
defects  are  in  greater  evidence,  hence  the  percentage  of  worn 
tread  wheels  is  reduced.  Wheels  which  crowd  the  rail  on 
one  side  or  the  other  should  be  very  carefully  observed.  Com- 
plete sets  of  suitable  wheel  gages  with  complete  instructions 
are  sent  to  any  station  on  the  system  making  request  for 
tliem. 

Guarantee  on  Cast  Iron  Wheels — It  is  occasionally  neces- 
siry  to  purchase  wheels  from  outside  concerns.  This  ma- 
terial is  purchased  under  the  guarantee  shown  in  the  table 
1  elow,    and   where   renewals    are   made   within    the   period 


stated  due  to  manufacturer's  responsibility,  claim  must  he. 
made  for  replacement,  all  cases  being  fully  written  up  tc 
the  master  car  builder  and  the  wheels  held  for  disposition. 
Wheels  manufactured  in  the  railroad  ccMiipany's  foundry  must 
l)e  checked  up  just  as  severely  and  any  failure  in  ser\'ice 
reported  in  the  same  way  and  the  wheels  held  for  examina- 
tion. 

Wheels  which  fail  to  render  this  service  on  account  of 
any  defects  in  material  or  workmanship  will  be  replaced 
free  of  cost  to  the  railroad  upon  deliver}-  of  the  defective 
wheels  at  the  works.  The  wheel  makers  do  not  replace  wheels 
which  fail  to  render  the  guaranteed  service  on  account  ot 
flange  wear  nor  wheels  removed  in  pairs  on  account  of  shell- 
ing out. 


AN  INTERESTING  CHAPTER  FROM  AMERICAN 
RAILROAD  HISTORY 

"The  Portable  Boats  of  Early  Railroad  Practice*'  is  the 
title  of  an  article  written  by  J.  Snowden  Bell  and  recently 
published  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  the  form  of 
a  booklet  included  in  the  Records  of  Recent  Construction 
(Xo.  97).  The  book  describes  what  in  the  30*s  was  referred 
to  as  "the  great  transportation  system'  extending  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Harrisburg.  This  was  principally  a  canal  route 
connected  by  stretches  of  railway  for  which  Mathias  Bald- 
win constructed  the  early  locomotives,  and  which  later  was 
absorbed  by  what  is  now  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The 
first  pages  relate  the  entertaining  narrative  of  a  pioneer  who 
crossed  the  Alleghenys  with  the  first  portable  boat  and  made 
his  way  down  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
boat  was  not  designed  as  a  portable  affair,  but  was  intended 
to  be  sold  on  his  trip  west  when  he  reached  the  point  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  where  rail  transportation  replaced  the 
canal  barge.  It  was  found  practicable,  however,  to  cut  the 
boat  in  sections,  load  it  onto  flat  cars,  and  thus  transport  it 
over  the  mountains.  This  led  to  the  construction  of  many 
sectional  boats,  the  details  of  which,  together  with  the  cars 
specially  constructed  for  this  service,  are  well  descrilied  and 
illustrated  with  some  of  the  very  early  patent  drawings  cov- 
ering these  conveyances. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  deserve  credit  for  giving 
wider  circulation  to  a  phase  of  American  Railroading  that  is 
fast  slipping  into  obscurity,  and  are  fortunate  in  securing  the 
authorship  of  Mr.  J.  Snowden  Bell.  It  is  hoped  the  pub- 
lication of  this  fascinating  page  from  early  American  his- 
tor}-  will  lead  to  greater  publicity  concerning  .\merican  rail- 
roads in  the  making. 


Cast  Iron  Wheels,  Gu.^RA^•TEE 

Number  of 

Size  of  wheel 

Weight                      Axle                  Capac 

ty 

years'  guarantee 
from  time 
date  marked 
on  wheel 

•'3  in.  diameter.  . . 
'3  in.  diameter.  .  . 
-3  in.  diameter.. . 

.   625  lb.         414   in.  bv  8  in.       60,000 
.    700  lb.          5   in.  bv  9  ifi.            80,000 
.   725  lb.          5''.   in.   bv  TO  in.      100,000 

lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

6  years 
5  years 
4  years 

jtJ: 

m 
*^^ 

...                                                               .  mre 

Photograph   from    L'nderxt'ooil  cr    T^nderwood,  X.    Y. 

A  Passenger  Train  in  India 
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t\|ii.  >l;iitin,i:  ill  >inall  *  rat  k-  in  tin-  tlirnat  \\In\li  twiitualh 

unite  into  a  line  n-priMUtiiii:  a  <  rack  through  the  chill,  wliic  ii 

•.  may  prounss  thniujzh  tlic  u'n y  iron  and  roiilt  in  a  Imikin 

llantji'.       J'liis   type    of   .-cam   can    lie   eliminated    \>y   avoidin-^ 

cNircnuly  low  chill  in  the  inaniii'ac tiirc  of  \\hccl>.      The  Miif 

■fracture  cannot   l.c-  dctcc  ted  until  the  surface  metal    (u^ualh 

■.,  uhout    's   in.   thick).   i>  liroken   tlirou^h.   di-ilo-in^  ilu-   -earn 

■  htltiw.      This  ty|>e  i>  a  foundry  dcfcd  and  (an  he  avoided  Im 
..rpcuirint,'  iron  of  the  proiicr  tem|uratun    in  ca-linL;  the  whecj. 

The'  cau-e  ]"or  ihe-c-  -earn-.  a>  already  >tated.  i-  tiiat  the  inai 
when   poured   into  the-  mold   iir>t  fdls  the  lower  part  of  the 
hul>  and  then  travel-  throu,i:h  tiie  holtom  plat,    and  laackct-, 
tillinjL'  ui»  the  tlant^e.      Ihe  -cdion  of  the-  mohl   formim:  the 
.  jTaniie   i>  thin    and    the   up|ier    pari    i-    formed    l'\    the    metal 
•"i-liillcT.      It   will   In    readilv    -ec  n  that   tin-  metal    in   the  llanm- 
;  Would  he  cooled  -onuwhat   ]>\    jia-.-inL;  over  llu-  ccild  sand  ci 
the  mold  and  connni:  in  contact  with  the  chiller.     This  metal 
i>  al>o  not  stirred   (,r  mixed   ii\    the  -uli-e(|uent  nuiil   i  lUer- 
•hvj.   the   mold,   as    it    tlow-   on    top   of   tlial   whieh    form-   the 
flanije.     Jt  is  evident  that  the  nutal  in  tin-  ll.ume  ha-  .dre.idv 
4S't  solid  and   Iia-  -tartcd   l<i  i  ontrat  I.   while  the'  mcl;',l   alxive 
llu:   throat    i-   still    in    a    pa-ty   cciiidilion.    with    tlu-   exeeption 
of  a  thin  layer  of  surface  met.d   whieh   \\a-  (|ui(k!\    eooKd 
.    f>y  cbntuct  Avith   the   ehilKr.       The   more'    rapid    (doling   and 
"contraction  of  the  metal  in  the  tlanue,  as  ciim|)are(l  with  tlia; 
.f)t   the'  tread,  tend-  to  .  aii-e  a   -ep;iration.  or  seam.       I  hi-  i- 
only  true,  however,  wlun    the  iron   ulun   poured   w.i-  not  ni 
a  .-uftuicntly  hii,'h  tenipc-ralurc   to  -et  homo!,'eneou-l\  throuL'li 
out  the  tread  and  llanu'e  -ctticin. 

Brake  Jhtniiii^       llu-  ijuotion  of  hrake  l>urnt  wheels  has 
already  Keen  mentioned.     In  Imike  Iturnt  wheel-,  the  tread  is 
•  broken  up  in   line  hair  Iinc>  rumun;,'  jiarallel  to  each  other 
iuross  the  tread  oi  the-  wheel.  i;enerall\  cuverim:  a  con.-ider 
aMe  portion  of  tin   i  ireumference. 

In  extreme'  »  a-c-  the  erac  k-  may  open  con-ideralth .  even 
thoii<:h  no  nieial  i-  Imtken  away:  thi>  i-  hrouiiht  aliout  li\- 
the  rai)id  heating  and  eoolini:  of  tlu  tread  over  the  area  cov- 
ered hy  the  hrake  shoe. 

■  In    freight   service   hrake   hurnt    wlux^ls   are   dcvcloprd    in 
£;real  ninnlicTr-  in  -ections  of  the  eonnir\    where  heav\   urad-- 
are  most   frecjUent  and  where  the  toimau'c-  per  cffectixc'  liraki 
i>-  lireate^t.      ( )n    heavy    !,'rade-    the    lirake-    are    ai)plicd    to 
control  the'  -peed  aiul  llurel'ore  the  action  may  he  prohsnued 
indelinitelv .       liuKr    -ut  h    rondition-    there    i-    very    little 
danger  of  -lidinii  the    wheel-,  luiuc   the  entire  eireumfc-n  ne« 
Invonu  -    inlen-ely    heati-il.    and    when    the    lu-at    liceume-    ex- 
ce^-ive  ancl  i>  lieiurated  in  a  -utTie  iently  >hort  period  of  time  . 
it    will   eau>e   the   nutal    to   hreak    u|i   into   tnu'  heat  erat  ks. 
which  have  already  lieenclc-erilnd. 

■  ■  In  nui-t  traiiis  there  are'  a  numlier  tif  cir-  in  which  llii- 
{•rake-  are  inelYeetivi>  or  eut-iut.  Ihe  cffee  t  of  thi-  i-  lei 
increase  the-  tojuiaye  to.  Wc  ciiitrolled  l>y  the  remaining'  ear- 
havin!,'  iftVetive  hrake-.  ;ind  cveii  under  the-e  unfavoral  !e 
concjitions  tlu'Ve  is  lutt  niueh  danger  of  liurninu'  liic  treaii- 
of  the  wheel-  if  the'  hrake-  shoe-  are  in  proper  ]io-ition;  I  lit 
for  yarioii-  reasons  the  i>rake  heam  is  not  always  ceittral 
andoiu-  -hcrt'.mu}  /overlap  tlie  rim  while  the  other  e  rowd-  the 

ilan^c.v'  ■-.■.•■   '\' ':':■■■- ''^ -■  '•■■/■,':'■'-''•'  '•'  'J.--^'- -'■-'■'■'■■"''  '■/'', 
;    ■  The  pre-sure  (in  the  ■^lioe  is  liiof chantred  on  aeeciunt  of  it- 
pcisiticin.  hence,  when  the  hearinu  area   i-  reduced  the  lire- 
sure    and    the     le.-ultiniz   heat   i)er    ^luari-    ineh    ar-'    increa-ed 
in    the   -aliie    projiortitio'  ^V:*   the   leariiii:    area    i-    elee  rea-ed. 
• 'This  account-  for  tlu'  nuniher  of  hrake  hurni   rim-  and  al-o 
for  c'racked  tlairiie-  wlu't-,  the  -hoe  hear-  hcavilx  <.n  the-  ilaiiue. 
This   eondition    i-   aI>o  <|uite    likely    to  e  rae  k    the'    plate  of 
the-  wheel  on  ae  count  of  the-  c'Xiian-i<!n  at  the  rim  while  the 
trc.'.d   of  the  wheel   near  the   llanue   is  cold,   which   ]»roduces 
a    -troiiL:   leveraLTe.  throwing:   the   front   plate   into  ten-ion   to 
such  an  extent  as  to  sometimes  cause  the  metal  of  the  front 
plate  to  fracture  for  a   di-tancc  lonu  enouuh  to  reduce  the 
■pfe^*ttre;.;;:^^'^;';::.  }.  'y.     ',.■..  ■'-.:'/!'--■■"::       •  ^:  :.■"■;•;. -'/ifi'v^:^:':"- 


When  a  chilled  iron  wheel  has  hcecine  hrake  hurnt  \u,\ 
!-  kept  in  service-,  the-  sul)se(|Uc-nt  p.oundin^  disintegrate-  tlii. 
nutal  which  dropr-  out  little  l.y  little  and  results  in  a  .  .,n- 
diiion  called  •"conihy  from  hrake  hurn."  This  leave-  the 
metal  in  a  rauuecl  condition,  as  the  plane  of  cleavai:  i> 
radial  or  perpendic  uhi'-  to  the  tread,  and  -mall  {)ani  ],- 
of  nutal  hreak  off  more  or  lo-  irrej,'ularl\ . 

In  ilii-  connection,  it  is  well  to  mention  ^lid  i.urnt  wii.  ^ 
\\  he  n  a  wheel  .^lidc--,  an  inten-e  heat  i>  uc-nerated  aliiio>t 
in.-tantaneously.  and  the  nutal  i-  rajiidly  worn  awav,  hav-. 
iiiL'  a  llat  spot,  ol'ten  showing  a  fine  network  of  hair  c  r;i  ks 
around  the  area  of  the  llattened  -urface.  This  Condi: um 
u-u.dl\  appear-  in  -pots  ahout  two  inches  lonLT,  either  -iiiiilv 
or  at  various  parts  of  the  same  wheel.  If  the  slid  tlat  -peit 
i-  lUJt  larire  eiiouuh  to  re<|uire'  removal  and  the  wheel  rem.,  tu 
in  service,  the  nutal  whieh  ha-  hec  ii  disinte.grated  1»\  !„ 
Ilea;  may  hreak  u|i  and  drop  out.  rc->ultin,i,'  in  a  conditKni 
known  a-  '"comhy   from  -lidiiiL:." 

>li<il(d  Out  n7/(./s  -The  term  ••-helled  out"  refer-  tu 
-pel-  (ill  the  wheel  when  the  met.il  ha-  dropped  out  fn.m 
the  iread  in  -ue  h  a  wa\  that  .1  rai-ed  -])ot  i-  left  in  the  ceiilrr. 
with  a  eavitN  more  or  le-s  circular  around  it.  In  thi-  c.-c. 
ill  addition  io  the  radial  lines  of  e  leavagc-.  thc-re  appe.ir- 
a  hoidinu'  e  Iciiuni  of  the  particles  making  the  wlic-el  paralld 
to  the  -uriace  of  the  tread,  and.  therefore,  the  hottoin  (tf 
the  delict  i-  more  or  le--  -niooth.  -omewhat  rc--eml)liiiif  ari; 
oy-ter  -hell. 

The  cau.-e  of  -lull  out-  doe-  iieit  mcih  Io  i>e  a>  '-elf-c'vidcjit 
a-  'hat  III  comhy  wheel-.  Ihe  condition-  which  exi-i  and 
L;i\e  ri-e  to  -hell  out-  will,  therefore,  he  dc-crihed  in  detail. 
Ill  maximum  air  hrake  pre— ure  i-  .idju-ted  for  the-  liviiil 
W(  iu'lit  of  the-  car.  lu-nce  wheels  are  not  a?  likely  to  slide: 
under  loaded  ear-,  .'^lidim:  often  (Keur-  ju-t  In-fore  a  traiif 
(onu-  to  a  -tand-till.  Ilii-  is  occa.-ioned  ii\  the  <;rc-atcr  • 
ettie  ieiuy  of  the  hrake  -hoe  as  the  -i>fc'd  of  the  train  de - 
1  rea>e-.  The  i^reate.-t  frictional  re.-i-taiue  lietweeli  the-  wheel 
and  the  hrake  shoe  (Kcur-  ju-t  a-  the  wheel  i-  ahout  to  -top 
rcv(  Ivinsi  and  often  at  thi-  point  exceed-  the  frictional  n - 
-i-tanee  hetween  the  wheel  aiul  rail,  in  which  ca-e  the  wheel 
lici;in-  to  >lidc.  .\fter  the  whec-I  oiue  heuin.-  to  slide-,  the 
frietion  lietween  the  wheel  and  the  rail  i-  vc  r\  miu  h  le--e'nc>| 
.iiid  -lidinu  will  continue  until  tlu-  hrake-  pro-ure  is  reduced. 
When  the  .-lidiiiLr  i-  over  a  di-tanec  of  onl\  a  few  feet 
hefoie  the  car  comes  to  re.-t.  the  term  ••-kiddinu"  is  applied 
.md  a  -in. ill  -kidded  >\mA  tlu-  -i/e  of  the  area  of  the  wheel  in 
e  ontai  t  with  the  r.iil  i-  produecil.  .\  ilal  -pot  no  larcer  than, 
the-  contact  area  -liowti  i-  not  -utTieiciit  to  e  au-^e  the  re-mov,:l 
of  the  wheel,  hut  the  -uli-ei|Ueiit  hlows  received  in  retrukir 
-er\iee  very  often  re-u1t  in  the  metal  l.reakins:  or  -helliiti; 
<:ut  around  the  -urface  of  thi-  eontart  area.  tVirmiii!,'  a  -helleel 

i  ut    >jM.t. 

Durinii  the  time  the'  wheel  i-  -lidin-i.  .ill  tlie  meehaliica! 
(  MerLTV  re|)re-entc  (1  in  tlh  re-i-tanee  to  nuilion  is  tran-ferrOi.r. 
into  heat  thnsuirh  the  aiiem  y  of  frietion ".  .md  a-  mechanie.ai 
e  neru'v  and  heat  an-  mutually  convert il'le.  the  e\ai  t  anuiUli' 
ol  lu-at  L'cneratecl  e  an  he  c-a.-ily  e  ah  ul.ited  .md  it  is  a  matte-:: 
of  lommoii  tiliservalion  that  often  the  nu  Itini:  j)oiiit  i^ 
.;reac  lied.      .'.■■^v-;  ..'•.■'■  ;-'^'    0.  :■  i.  •'■■.'::■.."■,■■'■.....' '  ■:'.'       ..' .   ■ 

(  I'liihiil  PI  III  I  S'  'I'hr  (|Ue->tioii  of  c  rae  ke-d  p1ate-s  is  ancrthc' 
matter  deservint:  Se-riou-  alhntioii.      Ihe  primary  cau-e  ^ 
(  rae  ked    jilate  wheel-    i-  an   expaii-ioii   -tre --.   due  to  -uddci'; 
he;  tin<:   of   the   tread    while    the   plate-   are-   e  old.      When   tl.l' 
l'rake>    are    applied    eontinuou-ly.    a    r.ipid    exjiansion    take 
place  in  the  metal  of  the  tread  which  jiroduee'^  a  -tronii  ten.-il 
-trc'<s    on    tlu-   plate-.      I'suallv   the    he.itiniz    is    more    seven 
toward  the  rim.  and.  therefore,  there  i'^  a  iireater  stress  or  .• 
the  front  plate  than  on  the  hack  jilate.       .  •..       :\.        '    .■  ^ 

In    addition   to  the  temperature   stresses,   the   flanctc  prcs 
sure    reacts    on    the   plates,   prcjducing   a   tensile   or   pulliniL' 
-tre  <s  on   the   front  plate,   and   a  compression   on  the  h;\rK 
|ilati'.    he  He  e    the   tomhination    of   -tresse'i   c»ii    the   liack    pl.it' 
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;^ii  -  tl)  o«iualize  eacli  other.  'J'oo  much  cure  cannot  Ijc 
^-xi  ised  by  inspectors  to  locate  cracked  phite  wheels,  as  they 
,ri    I  source  of  tremendous  danger  in  service. 

\  oru  Throui^h  Chill— The  defect  known  as  worn  throuizh 
iliiil  cannot  often  he  dir-ccrncd  hy  the  appearance  of  the  tread 
iffld  manner  in  wliich  it  is  worn.  If  worn  irregularly,  that 
;..  leeper  at  some  places  than  at  other.';,  or  if  worn  tlat,  it 
>  .  vident  that  it  has  worn  through  the  chill.  Wheels  sel- 
,loi..  wear  through  the  hill  all  around  the  tread  at  the  same 
tinr;  therefore,  when  a  wheel  is  worn  evenly,  no  matter 
iio\  deej)ly,  or  show.-  the  shajje  of  the  rail  all  the  way 
.in  Hid  (commonly  tirmed  "railworm"),  and  has  no  appear- 
ance of  heing  worn  llat  at  any  place,  there  is  a  good  reason 
to  ([ucstion  whether  it  has  worn  tlirrjugh  tlie  chill.  Thi- 
-.can  he  deternn'ned  1)\  polishing  tlie  tread  with  emer\  (lutli. 
tirciking  off  the  JlanL'e  with  a  sledgi'.  denting  the  trea<l  with 
a  ilii.-iel,  or  breaking  the  wheel.  When  the  first  method  is 
ih(d;  ifa  few  small  black  dots  of  gra])hitc  can  be  seen,  tlit* 
wluel  is  just  .starting  to  wear  through  the  chill.  If  the 
jjniphite  shows  jdainly,  it  is  well  worn  through  the  chill. 

.V  method  in  vogue  with  some  railroads  is  to  dent  die  tread 
with  a  chisel,  and  if  tlu-  chisel  makes  a  dee[)  mark  without 
Iilunting  its  edge,  the  wiucl  undoubtedlv  is  worn  throuu'li 
tin-  chill. 

irr.ul  Worn  Ilolloic      liie  amount  a  wheel  shall  be  worn 

in  the  tread  to  warrant  its  removal  from  service  is  left  largely 

to  the  judgment  oi  the  car  inspector.     The  idea  is  that  wheels 

.sliduld  be  remove<l  when  worn  sufficiently  to  permit  the  rim 

t<»  jiroject   far  enough   below  the  top  of  the  rail  to  render  it 

li.iMe   to   breakage    when    |>assing   over    frogs,    or    when    the 

ilmge   becomes  so  high   that   its  end    is   likely  to  strike   the 

liouom  of   tlange  ways.     When   wheels  are  w<jrn  extessively 

.  hollow,  damage  i-  done  ti*  the  track  at  frogs  and  cro->ings 

..Wi   aooiuit   of  the   overhanging   rim-   and    the   high    llange, 

■"-v'^^ldch  c  au.>es  exce.-sive  pounding,  resulting  in   raj)id  deterio- 

nition   of   the  track   at   tlie-c-   |)oints   and   often    l)rea king  off 

,  tr.i' k  bolts.     It  is  tiie  practice  in  track  work  to  allow  a  mini- 

.  •  mum  of  "s  in.  for  llange  tlearance  at  the  bottom  of  tlaiige- 

ttays  in   frogs,  crossings,  guard  rails,  etc      This  allows   for 

the  tread  to  wear  down   \s  in.  U'fore  the  tlange  would  -trikc 

tile  frog  and  c  rossing  lillings  cu  new  rails.      It  i-  cu-tomary 

in  the  heavier  rail  -cction-  to  allow  more  than   ^s   in.  Iielow 

the  end  of  the  tlange-.      This  is  a  matter  which  needs  attention 

'..locall}'  to  nuet  the  daily  rci|uirements  of  sc-rvice.-  .,•.:'.  •:•.•. 

•r...    The  minimum  amount   a   wheel  .^^hall  be  worn   honow   i- 

.~';not  specified   for   freight  service,  but  is  generally  conceded 

"t.to  be  .>    lo    in.      ."^caiie   railroads   reccmimeiid   that   wheels   be 

yallowetl  to  Wear  down  's  in.  before  condemning  them,  unless 

'^^'vorn  through  the  ehill.  :  .  •■v';:.-       V'Z-^'-/"'- 

/:; Worn    hollow    i-    the    legitimate    condition    of    worn    out 

"•..wheels.       In    the    lighter    ca])acity    cars,    the    percentage    of 

;  wheel-  removed  for  thi-  cause  is  large,  while  in  the  heavier 

c:tpacity  car-  tlange  we.ir  is  greater  and  al-o  all  of  the  bent 

defects  are  in  L'reater  evidence,  hence  the  percentage  of  worn 

>  tie.ul   wheel-   i-   reduced.      Wheels   which   crowd   the   rail   !)n 

■•;.tiif  side  or  llu'  other  -hciuhl  be  very  carefully  observed.    Com- 

f-liie  .-iets  of  -uitaide  wheel  gages  with  complete  instructions 

' -irro  sj.|,i   to  jpy  station  on   the  s\stem  making  request   for 

-•  t'lem. 

':      i'lU'iranlK    on  Cast  Iron  Wlittls — It  is  occasionally  neces- 

>'^?iry  to  jturchase   wheels   t'rom  outside  concerns.      This  ma- 

•1  rial  is  purchased  under  the  guarantee  shown  in  the  table 

.1  ■I(i\v.    anil    where    renewals    are  made    within    the    period 


c"A>r  Irox  Wheels,  fle.xR.xNtEt 


;  Size  of  wliecl 

•  .yiii.  diameter.  . 

•  ■'   in.   (iianic'lcr.  . 
-j  ill.  dianuter.. 


Weight 

625  111. 
700  ill. 

725  !b. 


Axle 

4!l  in.  liv  8  in. 
5   in.   liy   1   in. 
•5.' -•   in.  .l>y  1<J  in. 


C.nii.iciiy 

60.000  lb. 
.Sd.ODO  lb. 

Ill  I.OOO    II). 


NuiniKi    ii 
.■years'  guarantee 
trimi  time 
date  m.'irkv'i 
on  wlu'ei  . 

6  years 
5  years    / 
:  4   vcar:'  ' 


stated  due  to  manufacturer's  re>ponsibilit\ .  claim  mu-t  \*t  .;^ 
made  for  re|dacement.  all  ca.-es  being  t'uUy  written  ujt  tc  V:^ 
the  master  car  builder  and  the  wheels  held  for  di-po-itiiai.  . 
Wheels  manufactured  in  the  railrcKid  company's  foundrx  must  .\ 
be  checked  up  just  as  se\'erel\  aiicl  ;;ny  failure  in  -ervice 
reported  in  the  same  way  and  the  whei-ls  held  for  e.xamina- .  . 
tion. 

Wheels  which   fail  to  render  this  .service  on  accouiu   of 
any  defects   in  material  or  workmanshij>  will  be  replaced 
free  of  cost  to  the  railroad  upon  dilivery  of  the  defective 
win  els  at  the  works.    The  wheel  makers  do  not  replace  wheels  > 
which  fail  to  render  the  guaranteed  service  on  account  ot  ' ' 
llange  wear  nor  wheels  removed  in  pairs  on  account  of  shell-  . 

ing  out.  ■•■.■■■.-',;-":  ■:   ■,■■■■•.•  ;  ■^■•^  _   y  ■  '\,   ''■^■■■■{'  ■■'  \  '-.L--'' -■--:' \ 


AN  INTERESTING  CHAPTER  FROM  AMERICAN 
,,         _  RAILROAD  HISTORY      __^ 

"The  Portable  lioal.-  of  f'.arly  Railroad  IVactice"  is  me 
title  of  an  article  written  by  J.  Snowden  Bell  and  recently 
I'ublished  by  the  Jialdwin  Locomotive  Works  in  the  form  of 
a  booklet  included  in  the  Records  of  Recent  (onstructionj 
(  Xo.  07).  The  book  describes  what  in  the  .>0's  was  referred 
to  a>  "'the  great  transportation  system"  extending  from  IMiila- 
delphi;i  to  Harri.-burg.  I  his  was  priiu  i-pally  a  canal  route: 
connected  by  stretches  of  railway  for  which  Mathias  Hald- 
w  in  constructed  the  early  locomoiiws,  and  which  later  was 
absorbed  by  what  i-  now  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The 
t'lrst  pages  relate  the  entertaining  narrative  of  a  |)ioneir  who 
crossed  the  Alleghenys  with  the  tirst  portable  Iwat  and  made 
his  way  down  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississij>pi.  This 
boat  was  not  designe<l  as  a  jMirtaltle  affair,  but  was  intended 
to  be  .-old  on  his  trip  west  when  he  n-achecl  the  point  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  where  rail  tran-|>ortation  replaced  the 
canal  Ijarge.  It  wa-  found  practicalde.  however,  to  (Ut  the 
hoat  in  sections,  load  it  onto  tlat  cars,  and  thus  transpcjrt  it 
over  the  mcamtaiiis.  This  led  to  the  <on-truc  tion  of  manV-. 
sectional  boats,  the  details  of  which,  together  with  the  car? 
specially  constructed  for  this  service,  are  Avell  descrilied  ami 
illustrated  with  some  of  the  very  early  patent  drawings  cov-. 
ering  these  conveyance--. 

The  Baldwin  LcKomcjtive  \\  cjrk-«  deserve  credit  for  giving-- 
wider  circulation  to  a  ])hase  of  American  Railroa<ling  that  is ' 
I'ast  slipping  into  obscurity,  and  are  fortunate  in  s<'curing  the: 
authorshi|»  of  Mr.  J.  Snowden  Bell.  It  is  hoped  the  imh-^- 
licatic.n  of  this  fascinating  page  from  earl\'  .\meric  an  his- 
tory will  lead  to  greater  jtuldicity  concerning  .\merican  rail-' 
roads  in  the  making.  ^^        \:  i  ■'■'.:;'''   'r'.  ■'  ■:-:'■'-    -'...- 


'..- '  .r     .;J   A   Passenger  Train  in   India 


Cost  Accounting-The  Key  to  Cost  Control 


A  Discussion  of  the  Advantages  of  Cost  Keep- 
ing with   a   Description  of  a  Typical   System 

BY  GEORGE  W.  ARMSTRONG 


CONTROL  of  industrial  operation  requires  a  panorama,  a 
perspective  bird's-eye  view  of  the  multitudinous  activi- 
ties of  that  industry.  Effective  control  requires  more, 
it  requires  an  intricate,  digested  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
those  activities;  requires  a  knowledge  as  to  the  equivalency 
of  return  for  expenditures  to  successfully  avoid  the  wastes 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  detected. 

Railroad  accounting  is  clearly  defined  by  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regulations.  This  uniform  classification 
of  accounting,  aside  from  any  inherent  merits  or  defects, 
serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  furnishes, 
indeed,  statistical  data  of  the  most  valuable  kind  for  the 
railroad  e.xecutive  in  charge  of  the  property,  for  the  in- 
vestor and  for  the  regulating  commissions.  But  the  reports 
of  railroad  operation  as  a  whole  fail  to  throw  light  on  the 
details  of  its  productive  activities. 

Cost  accounting  is  concerned  with  the  details  of  these 
primary  accounts  in  railroad  operation.  One  of  the  prime 
functions  of  cost  accounting  is  to  enable  the  executive  in 
immediate  charge  to  know  details  promptly.  Records  of 
cost  by  themselves  do  not  effect  economy,  it  is  only  by  their 
proper  presentation  in  convenient  and  convincing  form  to 
the  executives  responsible,  that  these  executives  can  correct 
inefficiencies,  pointed  out  by  these  records,  through  improve- 
ment in  organization,  administration  and  in  individual 
processes  and  methods.  The  degree  of  refinement  in  a  cost 
accounting  system  should  not  exceed  that  required  to  secure 
this  result,  i.  e.,  effective  control.  The  essentials  of  any  cost 
keeping  system  are: 

That  it  accurately  account  for  materials  and  supplies  purchased  and 
given    out. 

That   it   charge  labor  to  the   work   on  which   it   is   employed. 

That  it  furnish  an  accurate  check  and  distribution  of  overhead  expenses 
or   burden. 

That  it  record  facts  and  conditions  and  provide  for  current  interpre- 
tation   of   their   significance. 

This  discussion  will  be  confined  to  the  Maintenance  of 
Equipment  but  it  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  other  branches 
of  railroad  operation.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Statistics  of  Class  I  railroads  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1916  indicate  the  expenses  for  Maintenance  of  Equip- 
ment to  bear  the  following  ratios  to  total  operating  expenses: 

Maintenance  of  Equipment — Steam  locomotive  repairs, 
8.017  per  cent;  freight  train  car  repairs,  8.18  per  cent;  pas- 
senger train  repairs,  1.563  per  cent;  total,  17.760  per  cent. 

Transportation — Engine  house  expense — yard  locomotives, 
.506  percent;  train  locomotives,  1.642  per  cent;  total,  2.148 
per  cent.    Aggregate  total,  19.908  per  cent. 

The  summary  of  statistics  for  Class  I  railroads  as  issued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  December  31, 
1918.  shows  that  the  percentage  of  operating  expense  ap- 
plied to  maintenance  of  equipment  in  1918  was  27.73  per 
cent  instead  of  17.76  per  cent  as  given  above  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1916.  The  details  of  division  to  steam 
locomotives,  freight  train  and  passenger  train  car  repairs, 
and  for  engine  house  expenses  were  not  available,  but  the 
increasing  magnitude  of  this  branch  of  operating  expenses 
can  be  visualized  by  the  comparison. 

The  Function  of  Cost  Accounting 

Cost  accounting  with  respect  to  these  operating  expenses 
should  embrace  sufficient  detail  to  reflect  accurately  the  dis- 
tribution of  expenditures,  to  insure  quick  analysis  of  details 
and  furnish  cost  data  for  expert  analysis  as  close  as  possible 


in  point  of  time  to  the  occurrence  of  the  charge.  Close  rela- 
tion between  responsibility  and  cost  is  the  active  agenc  re- 
quired for  improving  operation.  Refinement  of  detail  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  to  provide  data  for  effective  control 
is  not  justified,  but  the  absolutely  necessar\-  cost  of  con- 
trol, whatever  it  may  be,  is  worth  the  cost. 

Results  will  not  be  secured  from  cost  knowledge  if  con- 
fined solely  to  afterthought  analysis.  The  cost  agency  slmuld 
also  embrace  means  to  predict  in  advance  results  witl,  re- 
spect to  new  needs  based  on  past  performances.  Otherwise 
it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  excessive  expenditures  in  many 
instances  for  articles  which  can  be  more  cheaply  purchased. 
On  a  large  trunk  railroad  recently,  the  need  developed  for 
a  rather  large  number  of  pieces  of  a  certain  forging  on 
Mikado  type  locomotives.  An  initial  lot  was  made  under 
the  steam  hammer,  machined  and  applied.  Analysis  then 
developed  that  these  parts  cost  from  two  to  three  times  more 
for  labor  and  material  alone  than  better  drop  forged  jjurts 
that  could  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  Advance  cost 
analysis  would  have  determined  this  without  the  loss  in- 
curred in  this  instance.  Similar  examples  can  be  duplicated 
daily  in  our  railroad  shop  operation. 

Cost  accounting  is  needed  in  railroad  operation  today  as 
never  before.  The  prices  of  materials  have  increased,  labor 
has  doubled  in  cost,  productive  efficiency  has  lessened.  The 
times  demand  that  the  trained  finger  of  management  main- 
tain unbroken  contact  with  the  pulse  of  production. 

Disproportionate  relations  existing  between  the  labor  and 
material  components  of  shop  operations  compared  with 
those  existing  in  pre-war  times  may  necessitate  modifications 
in  practices.  Where  under  former  condition?  things  could 
be  produced  economically,  purchase  may  now  be  cheaper. 
Machine  tools  and  shop  facilities  at  one  time  adequate  may 
have  become  utterly  inadequate  viewed  in  the  light  of  present 
wages  and  restricted  production.  How  can  these  questions 
be  settled  without  the  aid  of  an  efficient  cost  accounting 
system  ? 

Proving  Economies 

The  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  a  large  trunk  line 
recently  stated:  "I  am  almost  convinced  that  we  should 
make  everything  possible  for  locomotive  repairs  at  a  central 
point,  where  we  can  install  the  best  facilities  and  get  the 
benefit  of  quantity  production.  Then  we  should  make  our 
repair  shops  simply  dismantling  and  assembling  shops,  do- 
ing only  what  other  work  is  necessary  to  repair  worn  parts." 
How  are  the  roads  to  determine  whether  that  should»be  their 
goal  in  the  future,  and  whether  it  is  productive  of  economies 
predicted,  if  not  given  the  aid  of  an  efficient  cost  accounting 
system  ? 

It  has  been  said  figures  do  not  lie.  The  corollary  to  this 
is  that  a  true  interpretation  depends  on  accurate  analysis. 
.\nd  if  figures  sometimes  lie,  they  also  talk.  Many  condi- 
tions are  tolerated,  inadequate  and  woefully  inefficient 
facilities  are  maintained,  practices  are  perpetuated  because 
figures  are  not  given  their  opportunity  to  talk.  Cost  knowl- 
edge is  lacking  to  discern  which  is  unprofitable,  cost  knowl- 
edge is  not  at  hand  to  drive  home  to  the  railroad  execu- 
tive the  true  economy  of  improving  conditions,  facilities  and 
practices. 

E.  J.  Pearson,  former  Federal  Manager,  now  President  of 
the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  McManamAS 
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paper  before  the  New  England  Railroad  Club  said:  "There 
jj  no  executive  and  no  board  of  directors  that  knows  about 
vour  old  lathe  .  .  .  why  at  the  Southville  roundhouse  .  .  . 
engines  are  being  delayed  and  traffic  is  not  handled,  although 
thev  :nay  know  that  traffic  is  not  moving  as  it  should.  They 
(jont  know  the  particulars  of  your  needs  unless  those  who 
jre  en  the  firing  line  put  the  case  in  shape  and  submit  it, 
and  do  it  so  concisely,  clearly  and  effectively  that  it  will 
compel  consideration  on  its  own  merits. 

'Every  one  financially  interested  in  a  railroad  is  inter- 
ested in  the  service,  but  particularly  in  the  dollars  and  cents 
that  are  left  at  the  end  of  the  month.  .  .  . 

"If  improvements  are  advantageous  and  hence  money 
maktrs,  the  cheapest  thing  that  any  railroad  can  do  is  to 
make  them.  If  there  is  some  improvement  that  will  pay 
twenty-five  per  cent  on  its  cost  and  money  is  worth  six  per 
cent,  there  is  nineteen  per  cent  of  velvet  right  there.  .  .  . 

"I  agree  that  improvements  recommended  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Manamy  aggregate  big  if  you  get  the  right  ones.  There  are 
many  of  these  projects  that  are  presented  simply  because 
they  are  a  good  thing  and  when  analyzed  are  explained  as 
being  desirable,  that  somebody  else  has  them,  that  they  are 
modern,  or  for  reasons  equally'  intangible.  Bankers  do 
not  finance  on  statements  of  that  character,  but  they  do 
understand  clear,  concise  statements  that  prove  you  can 
make  nineteea  per  cent  velvet  as  a  result  of  the  under- 
taking.    .     .     . 

"The  point  I  desire  to  bring  home  to  all  is  the  nec^ity 
of  working  out  your  case,  proving  it  and  of  then  presenting 
it  understandingly.  Reduce  your  proposition  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  the  benefits,  the  savings  and  the  advantages 
and  put  it  in  shape  so  that  when  it  comes  up  to  those  who 
do  not  know  the  details  of  the  mechanical  business,  but  do 
understand  net  returns,  and  on  whom  in  the  final  analysis 
we  must  depend  to  finance  these  needs,  the  situation  is  made 
clear  to  them." 

A  Plan  of  Cost  Accounting  Discussed 

Bearing  in  mind  the  essentials  of  cost  accounting  and  its 
crying  need,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  its  method  of 
accomplishment.  The  first  question  to  be  answered  in  de- 
temiining  upon  a  system  is:  What  is  cost  accounting  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  on  a  railroad?  Is  it  to  secure  a  record 
of  the  exact  cost  of  each  shop  operation,  or  to  furnish  an 
aid  to  production  and  a  means  of  determining  whether  an 
equivalent  return  is  secured  for  value  expended?  Obtaining 
a  complete  distribution  of  the  time  consumed  by  each  work- 
man on  each  operation  will  not  solve  the  cost  problem,  but 
will  result,  the  more  complete  and  elaborate  such  distribu- 
tion is,  in  getting  further  from  the  desired  result.  The  only 
result  will  be  a  tremendous  volume  of  detailed  information 
practically  impossible  of  digestion.  This  will  neither  serve 
as  an  aid  to  production  nor  a  measure  of  equivalency. 

Shop  Distribution 
The  output  unit  for  locomotive  shop  operation  is  the  loco- 
motive, but  this  for  purposes  of  cost  accounting  is  as  much 
too  unwieldy  as  the  detailed  distribution  is  too  elaborate. 
For  constructive  analysis  in  directing  operation,  controlling 
and  determining  policies  based  on  cost  accounting  facts, 
and  for  finding  whether  a  proper  equivalent  is  secured  for 
monev  expended,  labor  and  material  distribution  should  be 
made  to  master  classifications  of  work  by  key  reference  and 
locomotive  number.  A  standard  key,  either  using  a  mnemonic 
or  figure  reference  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  locomotive  num- 
ber should  be  established.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
checking  labor  distribution  directly  in  the  department  and 
without  imposing  an  additional  burden  on  the  foreman. 
Material  orders  should  be  issued  by  one  or  more  men  dele- 
gated primarily  for  that  duty,  thus  insuring  proper  distribu- 
tion as  well  as  a  check  on  the  disbursement  of  material.  The 
suggested  divisions  of  charges  would  be 


Engine    Trucks. 

Cylinders    and    Guides. 

Pistons,     Piston     Rods    and     Cross- 

hep.ds. 
Valves. 
Valve    Gear. 
Power    Reverse    Gear. 
Front   End. 
Flues. 
Frames. 
Lubricators. 
Injectors. 

Electric    Headlight. 
Boiler. 
Fire    Box. 
Grates. 
.•Hsh    pans. 


Driving     Doxs. 

Spring    Rigging. 

W^heels. 

Trailer    Trucks. 

Rods. 

Steam    Pipes. 

Air    Brake    Work. 

Cabs. 

Cab    Fittings. 

Stoker. 

Superheater. 

Brick    Arch. 

Tender    Frame. 

Tank. 

Tender   Trucks. 

Draft    Gear. 


Given  such  a  distribution  of  charges,  a  standard  can  be 
established  based  on  experience  which  will  serve  as  a  measure 
of  equivalency  without  the  recording  of  details.  However, 
sufficient  detail  should  be  recorded  as  to  operations,  so  that 
the  data  can  be  employed  at  a  future  date  for  compiling 
unusual  cost  data  or  checking  marked  variations.  As  an 
aid  to  prcxiuction,  working  on  a  day  work  basis,  details  of 
operations  together  with  time  consumed  should  be  recorded 
only  if  currently  associated  with  a  .standard  time  basis  of 
comparison.  The  record  of  efficiency  thus  furnished  will 
only  be  of  value  if  followed  up  close  to  the  event. 

In  many  shops,  labor  conditions,  aside  from  the  addi- 
tional factor  of  the  expense  and  waste  of  time,  will  demand 
that  records  l)e  secured  with  the  least  disturbance  of  shop 
management.  The  simple,  sensible  way  to  handle  labor 
costs  is  that  advocated  by  G.  Charter  Harrison,*  i.  e.,  ''to 
set  time  standards  for  each  operation  and  instead  of  record- 
ing the  time  spent  by  an  operator  on  every  job  he  performs 
during  the  day  to  compare  hi?  total  time  for  the  dav  \\'ith 
his  production  figured  in  terms  of  standard  time.  Under 
such  a  method  all  that  is  required  in  the  form  of  time 
clocks  is  a  regular  in-an-out  clock  recording  the  actual  time 
spent  on  the  premises,  and  a  record  of  the  work  which  the 
man  produces." 

The  accounting  for  the  material  used  should  follow  closely 
the  same  lines  as  the  distribution  of  labor  charges.  It  should 
do  more,  however;  it  should  involve  the  installation  of  a  per- 
petual inventory  system  for  handling  storehouse  material, 
which  should  be  accurately  checked  at  intervals  with  actual 
storehouse  stock.  .Adjustments  in  storehouse  balances  should 
he  made  systematically  throughout  the  year,  instead  of  at 
the  time  of  a  fiscal  annual  inventory.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  adjustments  to  a  minimum,  accounting  as  accurately 
as  possible  for  disbursements  currently. 

Distributing  Overhead 

A  separate  account  should  be  opened  in  the  shop  expense 
ledger  for  the  indirect  expense  in  each  department,  leaving 
only  that  portion  of  the  indirect  expense  impossible  to  defi- 
nitely locate  to  be  generally  applied  upon  the  whole  labor 
payroll  of  the  shop.  This  results  in  an  accurate  check  and 
distribution  of  the  overhead,  and  is  an  effective  means  of 
minimizing  indirect  expenses.  The  indirect  expense  thus 
allocated  to  a  department  should  be  applied  to  the  direct 
labor  of  that  department. 

Effective  control  is  insured  by  definitely  allocating  ex- 
pense by  fixing  responsibility  along  department  lines.  This 
fixes  individual  responsibility  and  gives  the  department 
executive  the  means  of  telling  whether  his  costs  are  high 
or  low,  as  his  labor  cost  is  forecast  by  the  group  distri- 
butions. 

All  distribution  of  labor  should  be  made  daily,  by  depart- 
ments and  distribution  balanced  with  the  labor  payroll  of  the 
department.  Material  distribution  can  be  cared  for  at  less 
infrequent  intervals. 

Engine  House   Distribution 

The  problem  of  accounting  for  engine  house  expenses  is 
a  different  problem  from  that  of  shop  operation.  The  ideal 
possibly  would  be  allocating  of  expense  pertaining  to  each 

•Industrial    Management,    Jan.,    1920,    p.    13. 
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individual  engine  for  purposes  of  comparison  as  between 
classes  of  equipment  and  determining  the  particular  engine 
of  a  class  which  is  disproportionately  expensive  l^ecause  of 
some  fault  in  repair  or  construction.  However,  dependable 
figures  as  to  individual  engines  cannot  be  secured  except  at 
a  cost  not  warranted  by  the  value  of  the  results.  It  would 
require  a  force  at  each  terminal  to  check  each  workman  on 
and  off  each  job.  and  it  would  not  serve  any  more  useful 
purpose  than  could  be  accomplished  in  a  simpler  way. 

Engine  house  expense  should  be  distril)uted  as  to  labor 
and  material  to  major  divisions  of  maintenance  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  terminal  operations,  for  example: 


Front    Ends. 

Sprins    RigRing. 

Cylinders. 

Wheels. 

Valves. 

Cab    Work. 

Valve   Gears. 

Stoker. 

Air    Brake   Work-. 

Superheaters. 

Rods. 

Tanks. 

r.oiler. 

ISriclc    Arclies. 

Subdivisions  as  refined  as  those  employed  in  shop  opera- 
tion are  not  required  but  sufficient  subdivisions  should  be 
made  to  give  useful  checking  groups  as  between  terminals 
as  well  as  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  particular  terminal 
at  anv  time.     These  subdivisions  would   follow  closelv  the 


aOM    (AlOra)    10-1-18 — 22x34-26c        FORM  2426 

UNITED  STATES  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

W.  O.  McADOO.  OIRECTOn  aCNKRAU  OF  RAILROAD* 
BALTIMORE    AND    OHIO    RAILROAD 

MOTIVB    FOWEB    DXPARTMENT. 


\J-<^U^ 


.station 


Mr. 


f.QcuJL^ 


ion,.^zjA-.19l  ^ 


i^}^iy^^ 


Charge  Cost  to  S.  0.    0<^^y^ 


When  ready,  notify  me  by  attached  Coupon. 


Form    of    Material    Order 


assignment  of  workmen,  and  so  would  involve  a  minimum 
possibility  for  error,  even  if  the  workman  was  depended  upon 
for  time-card  distribution. 

An  approximately  accurate  analysis  of  costs  for  different 
classes  of  power  could   be  secured   from   these   subdivided 


costs  by  equating  them  on  the  tractive  power  mile  basis  or 
ton  mile  basis  for  the  division. 

Having  considered  the  abstract  needs  for  cost  accounting 
and  a  theory  as  to  application,  it  might  in  conclusion  be 
interesting  to  analyze  a  system  embodying  many  of  the  es- 
.'iential  features  which  is  in  actual  use  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  at  their  Mont  Clare,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ^hops 

Cost  Accounting  Concretely  Applied 

This  description  relates  to  the  shop  order  system  u>  d  for 
following  all  foundri',  forge  shop,  spring  shop  and  i  lanu- 


26m-(a8m)-7-21-19  Form  1069  C 

UNITED  STATES  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  RAILROADS 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Western  Maryland  Railroad 

Coal  and  Coke  Railroad  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad 

JMorgantown  and  King  wood  Railroad  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Dayton  and  Union  Railroad 
Dayton  Union  Railroad 


Shop  Order  Number. 


Eo5 


:< 


Material  For. 


</tKL^LA>^^^^ 


Requisition       li.    o  0  f 


Date_ 
Foig^n 


<?-/i-  '7 


an 


.J\A^K.JL^  PUKJ>- 


Card  to. 


COMPLETE  THE  FO 


1 


^ 


i- 


LLOWING  MATE 


RIAL 


X?  -/3yo  c 


/  71^-1^    ^^7^  % , 


Pattern  Number. 
Blue  Print 


Qass  

Completed 
Received  _ 
Card  No._ 


Foreman 


/ 


.Line. 


I 


Storekeeper 


Work    Order    for    Individual    Departments 

facturing  maciiine  shop  work,  in  fact  everything  except  the 
work  directly  aj)[)lied  to  the  dismantling  and  repair  of  loco- 
motives and  cars,  which  is  charged  in  total  to  individual 
locomotives,  and  passenger  train  and  freight  train  car  re- 
pairs, which  are  handled  in  the  usual  manner.  A  great 
portion  of  the  material  required  for  locomotive  and  car 
rei)airs,  however,  is  finished  for  stock  and  consequently  rep- 
resents a  material  charge,  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  la!)or 
charge  distributed  as  a  blanket  charge  to  locomotive,  passiii- 
i^er  or  freight  car  repairs. 

Shop  Order  Department 

All   individual   shop   orders  are  originated   in  the  store- 
keepers'  office  on  form   2426,   original   and   duplicate,  and 
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^t  to  the  office  of  the  assistant  to  the  shop  superintendent 
^^.ho  is  in  charge  of  the  shop  order  office.  Monthly  shop 
ordei-  are  used  for  certain  regular  work,  i.  e.,  brass  foundry-, 
iron  foundry,  spring  repairs  other  than  locomotives  under- 
going' repairs  at  the  shop,  bolt  forgings,  steel  car  repair 
part;  flanged,  shop  machinery  and  tools,  etc.  For  these 
clas?i?s  of  work  a  regular  shop  order  number  is  definitely 


countant's  office,  properly  marked,  denoting  the  closing  of 
the  shop  order. 

When  form  2426  is  received,  form  1059-C  is  made  out  to 
the  foremen  of  the  various  departments.     This  card  gives  all 
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com 
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«^iA 

'-'7 

it 

/3V 

'•7 

l9f 

i 

■lit 

M4C 

■wo 

(^-4 

/•re 

/->.»• 

oJUK 

_ 

Master   Record  Card 

iixed.  which  in  reality  becomes  an  account  number.  The 
shop  order  number  assigned  by  the  storekeeper  is  keyed  to 
denote  the  month  in  which  it  is  issued.  This  is  denoted 
by  the  ten  thousand  group  in  which  the  number  occurs, 
tiius  10,067  is  a  shop  order  issued  in  January-,  30,152  a 
March  shop  order,  and  so  on. 
On  receipt  of  the  material  request  form  2426  by  the  shop 


UOM— (AiOai)— «  lb  16— 5<  34i3fl 


THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
FOREMAN^  WORK  ORDER 


<  o^r-(t 


quANTmr 


£ 


So 


Dat*- 


t%^ 


TOMAKGOHSPMR 


a  is'-^i 


1 


CmH 


_^ii£d2&±=^ 


NO  MAXIMAL  TDK 


ON 


Foreman's   Order  for   Material   for  Shop  Order 

information  necessary  to  finish  and  deliver  the  work.  In 
the  event  of  several  departments  being  involved,  each  fore- 
man  receives   a   copy   marked   over   "foreman,"   original   or 
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UNITED  STATES  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION.  Director  General  of  Railroads,  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD— MATERIAL  CARD. 
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wSitt 


DESCRIPTION 
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fCiA*~4^ 
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Cbsstfi- 
cation 


DEBFT 


Wdcfat 


Price 


Amoont 


CREDIT 


Wtirht 


Pria 


Am  wot 


j£flL 


Q  /J">3^ 


Cotar  f»  ••ch  Card  Items  Chargeable  to  One  Account  'Only 

Spacify  in  proper  column  for  each  item  whether  material  drawn  u  NEW  or  SECOND-HAND. 


^Q<k.jul:^ 


Shop    Order    Department's    Material    Order    on    Storehouse 


order  office  it  is  marked  on  the  face  with  the  names  of  the  copy,  the  original  always  going  to  the  foreman  completing 
foremen  of  the  departments  upon  which  it  is  issued.     The  the  work,  the  item  "card  to"  showing  all  the  departments  he 
duplicate   is  then   sent  to  the  accountant's   office   and   the  must  depend  upon  to  perform  initial  operations  on  the  ma- 
original  retained  in  a  file  in  the  shop  order  office  until  the  terial. 
sliop  order  is  completed  when   it  is  also  sent  to  the  ac-  At  the  same  time  form  1059-C  is  issued,  the  shop  order 
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Inspected  and  counted  by 
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Form  for  Transfer  of  Material 
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number,  quantity  order,  date  issued  and  requisition  number 
is  entered  on  the  master  record  card,  form  2435-B. 

After  the  receipt  of  form  1059-C,  as  the  foreman  requires 

material  for  the  finishing  of  the  shop  order  he  issues  form 

1124-B  on  the  shop  order  department,  which  then  originate 

form  23\l   on  the  storehouse  and  material  is  delivered  by 

motor  truck  dispatch.     A  record  is  kept  on  a  mimeographed 

form  of  shop  order  material  distribution  sheet  assigning  a 

serial  number  with   suffix   number  for  each  material  order 

,   issued.     Thus  is  insured  an  accurate  account  of  all  material 

\used  in  completing  the  shop  order,  as  well  as  giving  the  ac- 

Vounting  bureau  a  check,  because  if  the  last  material  order 

received  bears  suffix  20  and  numbers  12  and  16  are  missing 

they  must  be  looked  up  before  the  shop  order  is  closed. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  form  2.U1   it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  these  are  safeguarded  as  if  they  were  checks 
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Master   Record   for    Monthly   Shop   Orders 

payable  to  the  bearer.  The  numr^er  stamped  at  the  top  of 
form  2311  in  the  general  foreman's  office  identifies  the  issu- 
ing foreman  to  whom  this  number  is  assigned.  The  sig- 
nature used  in  conjunction  with  the  identifying  number  must 
correspond  with  the  authorized  signature  filed  in  the  store- 
house. 

Each  transfer  of  material  from  one  department  to  an- 
other, or  to  the  storehouse  is  made  by  means  of  form  1061, 
which  must  accompany  each  transfer  and  be  signed  in  the 
department  receiving  the  material,  returned  to  the  issuing 
department  and  sent  from  there  to  the  shop  order  department. 
When  form  1061  is  received  for  finished  material  delivered 
to  the  storehouse,  it  is  immediately  recorded  on  the  master 
card  form  24.i5-B.  In  this  way,  the  shop  order  department 
is  continually  appraised  of  the  status  of  all  shop  orders 
relative  to  material  ordered  for  work  in  progress,  the  status 
and  location  of  work  in  progress  and  the  amount  of  work 
completed  to  date.     The  foreman  also  keeps  a  daily  record 
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Foundry   Master   Record 

on  the  back  of  form  1059-C,  so  that  he  is  also  in  possession 
of  information  showing  the  status  of  the  shop  order,  until 
it  is  completed  when  he  returns  it  to  the  shop  order  depart- 
ment signed  and  dated. 

Forgings  and  foundn.-  output  are  handled  on  monthly 
shop  orders  as  previously  indicated.  Forgings,  bolts,  springs 
and  steel  car  parts  are  ordered  by  the  storehouse  twice  a 
month,  special  stock  oftener.  As  soon  as  the  order  is  re- 
ceived it  is  entered  on  master  card  form  1059-A  and  form 
1059-B  issued  to  the  foreman.  A  serial  number  is  stamped 
on  the  end  of  form  1059-A  used  for  filing  and  ready  ref- 


erence.    This  serial  number  also  appears  on  form  1059-B 
and  form  1061,  as  issued. 

The  foundry  work  is  also  handled  on  permanent  yiarlv 
shop  orders.  Each  morning  the  storehouse  advises  the  >Iiop 
order  office  of  castings  required.  Immediately  form  1085 
is  issued  on  the  foundry  and  also  entered  on  the  fou'.idn- 
master  card.    A  copy  of  form  1085  is  also  kept  on  file  ir  the 
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Work    Order   for    Monthly    Shop    Orders 

shop  order  office  for  convenient  ready  reference.  These 
cards  are  kept  filed  by  weeks  and  unfilled  cards  are  set 
back  each  week,  so  that  not  only  do  they  serve  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  is  due,  but  also  how  long  due.  This  aids 
in  expediting  the  oldest  orders. 

The  foundry  is  the  only  department  where  form  1061  is 
not  used,  the  record  of  work  completed  here  being  taken  from 
the  inspector's  daily  record  of  castings  delivered  to  the  store- 
house casting  platform. 

Accounting    Department 

When  form  2426  is  received  by  the  accounting  department, 
a  master  record  card  form  1195  is  made  out  indicating  I'ot 
only  the  essential  material  references  but  also  the  depart- 
ment references. 

Each  day's  labor  distribution  is  taken  from  the  serv  ce 
cards  form  2453  Rev.  being  entered  by  departments  oiito 
mimeographed  distribution  sheets.  As  the  distribution  is 
taken  off,  the  service  card  number  is  noted  as  well  as  the 
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jjour  and  amount.  Each  distribution  sheet  is  then  balanced 
asjai  ist  the  total  hours  and  the  amounts  extended  noted  in 
pencil  on  the  top  of  the  service  cards.  Of  course,  it  is  often 
jnipo5sible  to  secure  an  absolute  balance  but  the  variation 
is  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  daily  distributed  labor  charges 
are  then  entered  on  form  1195  back  under  the  respective  de- 
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Storehouse  Order  for  Castings 

partments.  If  it  is  found  that  the  department  does  not 
appear  as  an  authorized  department  it  is  returned  to  the 
shop  for  correction  or  authorization  by  the  shop  order  office. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  distributed  totals  are  added 
and  the  proper  percentage  added  to  cover  supervision  and 
unclassified  lal)or  charges.  This  percentage  is  based  on  the 
total  of  the  shop  orders  and  classified  labor  charges  from 
daily  distribution  sheets  and  is  the  labor  charge  for  super- 
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on  the  respective  master  record  cards  form  1195  before 
filing. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  the  shop  expense  (denoted  ME) 
is  figured  and  entered  on  the  card  form  1195.  This  is  de- 
termined by  taking  the  prorated  total  of  unclassified  shop 
expenses  based  on  the  previous  month's  labor  charge  for 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  shop  orders  to  fix  their  re- 
spective divisions  of  the  shop  expense.  The  proportionate 
shop  expense  thus  arrived  at  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  labor  charge  in  the  proper  month. 

Twice  during  the  month  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  a 
list  of  individual  shop  orders  closed  is  sent  to  the  store- 
keeper giving  quantities,  description  of  material  and  charge. 
All  unfinished  shop  orders  are  balanced  and  totaled  at  the 
end  of  the  month  for  clearing  on  the  shop  report. 

The  experience  of  this  one  road  bears  out  the  belief  that 
cost  knowledge  is  essential  to  control  shop  operation.  The 
total  of  $1,094,825,873  for  maintenance  of  equipment  ex- 
penses for  the  Class  I  railroad  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1918,  emphasizes  the  possibilities  of  even 
slight  improvements,  I  per  cent  saving  being  $10,948,258. 
Cost  knowledge  which  can  only  come  through  cost  account- 
ing and  cost  analysis  is  one  of  the  most  important  agencies 
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that  can  constructively  assist  in  bringing  about  improvement 
in  railroad  operating  costs.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
estimates  that  25  per  cent  of  the  businesses  of  the 'country 
fail  through  lack  of  accurate  cost  knowledge.  Who  can  say 
how  much  of  the  present  waste  through  inefficiency  in  rail- 
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Accounting  Department  Master  Record  (Front  and  Back) 

vi-ion,  cleaning  the  shop,  checking  in  and  out,  etc.,  for  the  road  operation  is  due  to  the  same  cause?     An  awakened 

respective  departments.  cost  consciousness  on  the  part  of  management  is   the  one 

The  material  charges  are  made  up  about  three  times  a  great  hope  for  bettered  operation;   for  that  awakening  will 

month    from    form    2311    summarized    on    a   mimeographed  lead  straight  and  inevitably  to  improved  facilities,  organi- 

*heet,  balanced  against  total  of  form  2311  and  then  entered  zation  and  equipment. 
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AMERICAN  WELDING  SOCIETY  HOLDS 
FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  American  Welding  Society  held  its  first  annual  con- 
vention in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  33  West  39th 
street,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  April  22.  The  morning 
session  was  devoted  to  society  business  and  announcement 
was  made  of  the  election  of  officers.  J.  H.  Deppler  was 
elected  president,  J.  W.  Owens  was  elected  vice-president 
for  two  years,  and  D.  B.  Rushmore  was  elected  vice-president 
for  one  year. 

A  plan  of  action  for  the  American  Bureau  of  Welding 
for  the  coming  year  was  discussed  at  the  afternoon  session. 
It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  representation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Welding  Society-  in  the  American  Bureau  of  Welding. 
A  committee  was  authorized  to  lay  down  a  scheme  of  or- 
ganization and  to  prepare  a  program  for  the  coming  year. 

Comfort  A.  Adams,  chairman  of  the  bureau,  spoke  briefly 
on  the  subject  of  welded  joints  for  pressure  vessels.  A  point 
of  particular  interest  was  brought  out  in  this  in  connection 
concerning  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  wolding  machines. 
Mr.  Adams  showed  that  within  the  limits  of  arc  length 
consistent  with  good  practice  in  electric  welding,  it  made  no 
difference  whether  the  rruichine  used  was  a  constant  current, 
constant  heat  or  constant  unit  heat  machine. 

Mr,  Adams'  statement  was  in  effect  as  follows:  In  the 
case  of  the  constant  heat  machine  the  current  is  decreased 
as  the  arc  is  lengthened.  The  constant  current  machine 
maintains  a  constant  current  for  any  length  of  arc  within 
the  limits  of  the  machine.  In  the  case  of  the  constant  unit 
heat  machine  the  current  increases  as  the  arc  is  lengthened. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  arc  spreads  out  and  covers  a 
greater  area  as  it  is  lengthened  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  current  to  maintain  a  constant  heat  per  unit  area.  Theo- 
retically this  would  be  the  ideal  machine,  but  within  the 
limits  of  arc  length  consistent  with  good  practice,  the  varia- 
tion of  current  is  practically  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  objective  of  the  bureau's  activities  will  be  to  determine 
how  a  good  weld  can  1  e  assured.  Methods  will  be  sought 
for  testing  the  quality  of  a  weld  after  it  is  made  and  for 
determining  the  best  way  of  eliminating  locked  up  stresses 
in  long  welds.  .\t  present  the  greatest  hope  lies  in  control- 
ling the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done.  This  will 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  weld.  Heat 
treatment  is  beneficial  in  that  it  tends  to  break  up  the  com- 
bined nitrogen. 

The  afternoon  session  was  concluded  by  an  announcement 
that  a  number  of  manufacturing  companies  have  offered  to 
assist  the  bureau  with  its  research  work.  Much  of  this  work 
is  in  a  partially  finished  condition. 

Speed  of  Metal  Arc  Welding 

At  the  evening  session,  three  papers  were  pres^ented  and 
discussed.  The  first  paper  presented  was  "The  Speed  of 
Metal  Arc  Welding,"  by  William  Spraragen,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  electrical  engineering  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. On  account  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Spraragen,  who  had 
been  called  away  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  paper  was  read  by 
E.  A.  Miller.  In  substance  the  more  important  jwrtions  of 
the  paper  are  covered  in  the  following  statements: 

The  welding  operator  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
successful  arc  welding  and,  of  course,  the  more  skillful  the 
operator  the  more  and  the  better  work  will  be  turned  out. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  compute  the  rate  at  which 
arc  welding  may  be  accomplished,  but  the  complexity  of  the 
different  elements  entering  into  it  are  such  that  it  is  ver}- 
difficult  to  calculate  the  time  required  to  produce  certain 
kinds  of  joints.  For  inside  work,  L8  lb.  of  metal  deposited 
per  hour  is  a  rea.<!onab]e  estimate,  but  when  the  work  is  per- 
formed outdoors  there  appears  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  metal  deposited  so  that  the  average  appears  to  \je 


1.2  lb.  of  metal  deposited  per  hour  for  outdoor  work.  This 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  metal  deposited  is  probably  due 
to  the  cooling  action  of  the  air. 

With  reference  to  the  type  of  welding  apparatus  used 
whether  it  be  alternating  current  apparatus  or  direct  cur- 
rent apparatus,  it  is  estimated  that  where  first  class  welling 
operators  are  employed  there  is  no  difference  in  the  Sj^eed 
between  the  two  kinds  of  equipment. 

In  a  few  words  of  explanation  the  retiring  president.  Com- 
fort A.  Adams,  explained  that  the  paper  on  the  speed  of  arc 
welding  was  based  upon  conclusions  arrived  at  by  tests  made 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  in  welding  up  some  10 '/2 
tons  of  welding  material.  This  work  was  done  just  {rior 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  while  the  work  had  been 
cut  up  into  coupons,  ready  for  testing,  the  tests  have  not  1  een 
made  up  to  the  present  time. 

Automatic  Arc  Welding 

The  second  subject  for  the  evening  was  "Automatic  .\rc 
Welding  Machines,"  by  H.  L.  Unland,  of  the  Power  &  Min- 
ing Engineering  Department  of  tlie  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Unland  stated  that  the  automatic  control  of  arc 
welding  was  not  new.  He  said  that  the  automatic  arc  welding 
machine  had  been  developed  for  the  reason  that  it  was  de- 
sirable in  turning  out  large  quantities  of  duplicate  parts  to 
make  this  operation  as  nearly  mechanical  as  possible.  As 
a  precedent  he  mentioned  that  years  ago  the  General  Electric 
Company  had  developed  a  similar  machine  for  a  gas  cutting 
process  which  was  used  in  the  making  of  small  gears,  wheels. 
etc.  Operators,  cutting  by  hand,  frequently  ran  over  the 
line;  these  factors  influenced  the  company  to  take  up  the 
question  of  mechanical  feed  and  a  satisfactory  cutting  torch 
was  eventually  produced.  At  that  time  it  was  found  that  the 
gas  consumption  was  reduced  to  one-third  and  that  the  speed 
was  increa.sed  four  or  five  times  over  hand  work. 

The  development  of  the  automatic  arc  welding  machine  is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  same  principles  into  another  fie\i 
and  for  sections  that  are  being  turned  out  continuously  the 
mechanical  feed  is  the  proper  thing  to  use.  Mr.  Unland 
described  the  General  Electric  machine  and  with  the  aid 
of  numerous  stereopticon  slides  explained  very  carefully  the 
operation  of  the  various  circuits  used  in  the  control  of  the 
welding  wire  to  the  work. 

Gas    Cutting 

The  third  paper  on  Recent  Development  in  Gas  Cutting, 
by  Stuart  Plumley,  of  the  Davis  Boumonville  Company, 
was  not  read,  but  Mr.  Plumley  spoke  briefly  of  the  more 
important  developments.  The  most  successful  development 
has  been  the  cutting  of  cast  iron  with  the  gas  torch.  Cutting 
cast  iron  is  particularly  difficult  because  the  oxide  of  iron 
melts  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  iron  itself.  The  cut- 
ting is  now  accomplished  by  preheating  the  o.xygen. 

It  is  so  easy  to  break  cast  iron  that  gas  cutting  is  not  often 
desirable,  but  it  can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  for  such 
operations  as  cutting  a  frozen  blast  furnace  cap. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  rigid  metlnxl 
was  used  for  welding  tanks  with  the  automatic  electric  weld- 
ing machine.  The  statement  was  made  that  locked-up 
stresses  were  greatly  reduced  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
speed  of  welding  was  very  high.  It  was  further  stated  that 
alternating  current  cannot  be  adapted  successfully  to  autf> 
matic  welding  as  a  sensitive  variable  speed  motor  is  re- 
(|uired  for  feeding  the  metal  into  the  arc. 

Training  of  welding  operators  with  the  alternating  current 
arc  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  because  the  alternating 
current  arc  had  to  be  held  within  closer  limits,  the  welders 
trained  to  use  the  alternating  arc  make  better  operators  thi  n 
those  who  receive  their  initial  training  with  the  direct  currc  it 
arc. 


Economy  at  Stationary  Boiler  Plants 

Some  Loose  Practices  Common  to  Railroad  Boiler 
Plants  and  What  May  be  Done  to  Correct  Them 
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'HE  operation  of  stationary 
boiler  plants  has  been  brought 
under  the  scrutiny  of  govern- 
ment, owner  and  manager  in  the 
past  few  years  on  account  of  a  sud- 
den well-founded  realization  of  plant 
inefficiency ;  that  in  their  condition 
as  found  they  represented  a  tremen- 
dous drain  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
operating  concern,  and  that  in  the  main  they  have  fallen  be- 
hind other  institutions  in  the  swift  race  of  progress.  It  was 
also  realized  that  these  conditions  could  be  remedied  by  an 
expenditure  of  time  or  money,  or  both,  that  would  be  quickly 
repaid  by  the  economy  effected. 

The  boiler  plant  is  a  producer,  and  should  be  so  considered. 
Experts  working  on  shop  management  are  interested  in  in- 
creasing shop  output  and  reducing  cost  of  manufacturing 
their  product,  money  is  freely  spent  in  every  way  imaginable 
upon  shop  improvements  and  much  time  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  shop  methods.  Production  is  right  next  door  to  the 
manager  of  a  manufacturing  establishment  and  is  the  object 
of  his  closest  attention.  It  haunts  him.  The  production  of 
power  required  to  operate  a  shop  is  obscure.  Usually  power 
is  obscurely  transmitted  to  the  shop.  The  boiler  plant  is 
nearly  always  placed  in  a  location  separate  from  the  main 
shop.  The  manager  usually  is  appointed  to  his  position 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  shop  work,  and  these  men  have 
seldom  had  occasion  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  output  of  a  boiler  plant.  Because 
of  this  obscurity  and  the  concentration  upon  shop  output, 
stationary  boiler  plants,  as  a  rule,  have  been  permitted  to 
worry  along  with  little  attention  until  they  are  almost  exempt 
from  consideration  as  producers  and  are  classed  as  a  neces- 
sary evil.  From  the  standpoint  of  production,  they  have  been 
separated  from  the  work  of  the  shops  to  which  they  deliver 
power.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude  plants  are  usually  found 
in  poor  physical  condition  and  employees  assigned  to  operate 
them  are  not  trained  to  a  very  high  degree  unless  they  have 
sufficient  initiative  to  inform  themselves  and  thus  advance 
the  interest  of  the  company  by  improving  operation  as  far  as 
possible  through  their  own  efforts. 

This  general  attitude  exists  towards  plants  up  to  1,000 
boiler  horsepower.  In  recent  years  boiler  plants  of  great 
capacity,  repre.senting  the  investment  of  huge  sums  of  money 
and  requiring  large  expenditures  for  fuel  and  other  supplies, 
are  receiving  the  most  rhinute  attention  to  maintain  them  in 
the  best  condition  and  to  operate  them  as  economically  as 
possible. 

A  stationary  boiler  plant  is  fundamentally  designed  to 
bring  together  air  and  fuel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create 
combustion,  the  heat  from  which  is  to  be  converted  to  power 
through  the  medium  of  water.  In  order  to  maintain  combus- 
tion the  application  of  the  ingredients  must  be  controlled.  To 
control  the  air  the  boiler  is  surrounded  by  a  casing  such  as  a 
brick  setting.  The  fuel  is  controlled  by  the  operator,  either 
ly  hand  ot  by  mechanical  means.  As  control  of  the  air  supply 
i^  essential,  it  should  be  made  absolute  by  having  the  setting 
<tir  tight  in  every  respect.    Air  should  be  admitted  to  the  fire 
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principally  through  the  grates,  so  that  proper  mixture  of  the 
ingredients  may  take  place.  After  going  to  the  expense  of 
providing  facilities  for  burning  fuel  it  is  folly  to  permit  cold 
air  to  sweep  through  the  chinks  in  a  poorly  maintained  setting 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
thereby  losing  heat  that  would  otherwise  be  absorbed  by 
water  in  the  boiler.  Admission  of  the  proper  proportion  of 
air  under  the  best  conditions  is  verv  inaccurate,  but  when 
cold  air  is  permitted  to  pass  through  the  brick  work  and 
other  crevices  the  resulting  losses  amount  to  a  larger  percent- 
age. 

Plants  may  be  found  today  where  the  operator  controls  the 
supply  of  air  by  means  of  the  ash  pit  doors  alone,  leaving 
the  smokestack  wide  open  to  emit  large  quantities  of  heat. 
If  corrected  he  states  that  with  the  ash  pit  doors  closed  there 
is  no  pull  through  the  fire,  consequently  the  heat  will  not  be 
lost.  At  the  same  time  his  setting  is  without  plastic  cement, 
brick  work  is  full  of  small  cracks  and  the  fire  doors  do  not  fit. 
The  head  of  air  produced  by  the  difference  between  atmos- 
pheric pressure  outside  the  setting  and  a  partial  vacuum 
inside  causes  cold  air  to  stream  through  these  openings,  cool- 
ing the  gases  and  carrying  heat  off  through  the  stack.  Fire- 
men and  others  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  a  damper  in  the 
stove  pipe  at  home,  and  they  realize  that  to  leave  the  damper 
open  at  all  times  is  a  wasteful  practice  which  is  directly  re- 
flected in  the  amount  of  their  fuel  bills.  A  damper  in  the 
breeching  or  smokestack  of  a  boiler  plant  performs  the  same 
function  as  the  stove  damper,  but  the  men  in  charge  fail  to 
realize  this  fact  and  drift  along  sometimes  for  years  baling 
in  coal  during  periods  of  light  as  well  as  heav)-  load. 

One  can  find  many  plants  equipped  with  stack  dampers, 
but  the  fireman  doesn't  know  they  exist,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  he  does  not  use  them.  There  are  stack  dampers  installed 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  ladder  to  climb 
up  on  top  of  the  setting  in  order  to  adjust  them;  then  they 
are  usually  found  to  be  inoperative.  Damper  operators 
should  be  simple,  easy  to  operate,  arranged  for  close  adjust- 
ment and  located  at  the  position  where  the  fireman  works — 
at  the  fire  door — so  that  he  can  make  frequent  adjustments  to 
suit  load,  fuel  and  other  conditions.  The  fireman  should  be 
shown  that  by  utilizing  the  damper  his  labor  is  reduced  and 
he  saves  on  the  fuel  bill.  When  he  once  proves  this  fact  to 
his  own  satisfaction  he  will  use  his  mind  to  save  his  muscle 
and  ever  after  will  be  a  booster  for  any  project  intended  to 
save  coal. 

As  a  rule  firemen  are  too  industrious.  They  shovel  coal 
as  a  matter  of  dull  habit  and  seem  to  be  contented  with 
handling  large  quantities  of  fuel,  with  no  thought  of  the 
various  methods  of  helping  themselves  by  reducing  the  quan- 
tity. 

Most  plants  have  variable  loads.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
quired to  respond  to  quick  changes  of  load  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. Others  perform  to  their  capacity  during  the  day  shift 
and  are  to  a  large  extent  relieved  during  the  night  shifts. 
Still  others  have  the  load  reduced  to  such  an  extent  during 
the  night  that  fires  may  be  banked.  The  writer  has  in  mind 
a  pair  of  hand-fired  boilers  totaling  400  hp.,  which  were 
without  stack  dampers  and  were  operated  with  the  ash  pit 
doors  wide  open  at  all  times.  Every  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock  the  load  is  reduced  about  75  per  cent;  but  the  ef- 
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forts  of  the  fireman  to  keep  up  steam  were  reduced 
only  about  15  per  cent;  the  difference  gives  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  fuel  being  wasted.  After  dampers 
were  installed  a  thorough  demonstration  of  the  possibilities 
of  damper  regulation  of  draft  was  made  for  the  fireman  on 
each  shift  and  instructions  given  to  follow  this  practice  for  a 
while  to  determine  for  themselves  its  value.  Looking  in  on 
the  fireman  on  duty  at  five  o'clock  one  afternoon  about  a  month 
later,  both  dampers  were  found  in  nearly  closed  j>osition,  the 
place  cleaned  up  and  the  fireman  spending  most  of  his  time 
lounging  on  a  "lazy  back"  smoking  a  pipe.  He  was  fully 
convinced  that  dampers  were  an  improvement  and  was  quite 
elated  over  the  reduction  in  labor  he  had  to  perform.  The 
CO2  content  of  the  flue  gas  at  this  time  averaged  13  3/2  per 
cent,  which  is  a  good  figure  for  a  plant  of  this  kind. 

If  the  damper  is  operated  automatically  by  an  effective 
appliance  the  very  best  results  may  be  obtained.  Such  an 
operator  should,  if  possible,  be  controlled  by  the  pressure  of 
air  within  the  furnace,  thus  admitting  only  the  required 
amount  of  air  for  proper  combustion.  An  average  of  15  per 
cent  CO2,  representing  perfect  combustion,  is  possible  with 
such  an  appliance. 

The  owner  of  a  plant  is  under  obligations  to  install  suitable 
equipment  and  appliances  if  he  expects  his  employees  to 
become  interested  in  economical  operation,  and  once  installed, 
co-operation  should  be  expected  of  the  men.  The  best  way  to 
get  next  to  the  men  is  to  don  the  uniform  of  the  fireroom  and 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  your  instruction  by  doing  it  your- 
self, if  you  can,  to  prove  it.  A  supervisor  wearing  a  white 
collar  cannot  overcome  the  deep-rooted  though  misplaced  con- 
ceit of  most  firemen  that  they  know  all  about  the  game.  Actual 
demonstration  of  how  the  job  should  be  done,  reinforced  at 
times  by  a  little  authority,  will  convince  them  nearly  every 
time.  There  are  some  old  timers  who  have  followed  the  game 
too  long  in  the  same  old  way  to  change  their  habits.  These 
men  should  be  given  less  important  work  if  they  cannot 
progress. 

The  use  of  a  portable  gas  analyzer  will  accomplish  a  great 
deal  in  educating  firemen.  By  the  use  of  this  instrument  the 
writer  has  convinced  many  firemen  of  the  error  of  their 
methods.  At  the  outset  an  explanation  of  how  the  instru- 
ment makes  its  simple  analysis  should  be  made;  this  arouses 
interest.  A  series  of  tests  with  the  damper  in  various  posi- 
tions, with  fuel  bed  in  the  same  condition,  indicates  the  kind 
of  combustion  they  are  getting.  The  important  point  is  to 
find  the  position  of  the  damper  that  will  result  in  the  highest 
percentage  of  CO,  (carbon  dioxide),  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining the  required  steam  pressure  and  avoiding  excessive 
clinker  adhesion  to  the  grates.  Using  the  boiler  front  or 
other  convenient  surface  as  a  blackboard,  the  results  should 
be  chalked  up  for  a  lasting  impression  on  those  interested. 
If,  with  the  damper  wide  open,  analysis  indicates  a  content 
of  6  per  cent  CO2,  the  17  per  cent  preventable  waste  of  fuel 
should  be  shown,  next  the  corresponding  amount  of  coal  in 
tons  based  upon  the  monthly  consumption,  and  then  the  cost. 
If,  with  the  damper  partially  closed,  the  COo  content  of  flue 
gas  is  raised  to  1 1  per  cent,  the  reduction  of  preventable  waste 
to  about  4  per  cent  should  be  noted,  and  if  the  plant  can 
maintain  working  pressure  with  the  damper  closed  to  a  posi- 
tion that  will  average  13  per  cent  CO,,  representing  a  pre- 
ventable waste  of  2  per  cent,  the  firemen  will  properly  be 
impressed,  and  by  prolonging  the  test  they  will  soon  notice 
the  effect  upon  the  amount  of  labor  they  expend.  If  they  fall 
into  line  they  should  be  suitably  commended. 

Men  who  shovel  coal  as  an  occupation  do  not  look  upon 
fuel  as  a  costly  substance.  They  see  it  all  day  long  day  after 
day,  ton  after  ton,  until  they  have  a  subconscious  idea  that 
coal  is  the  cheapest  and  most  plentiful  commodity  in  exist- 
ence. There  is  need  of  disillusioning  firemen  on  this  point. 
The  present  cost  of  fuel  requires  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
monev  to  save  it. 


A  good  gas  analyzer  may  be  depended  upon  to  furnish 
accurate  analysis  of  combustion  conditions  and  serve  to  trace 
promptly  the  cause  of  preventable  waste.  Gas  analyses,  how- 
ever,  do  not  indicate  boiler  efficiency,  which  is  affectetl  by 
scale,  soot  and  other  factors.  The  COg  content  of  ;.;ases 
simply  indicates  the  proportion  of  air  and  fuel  in  the  products 
of  combustion. 

The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  one  series  of  four  gas 
analyses  for  each  of  three  different  boilers  taken  during  a 
period  of  eight  minutes  between  applications  of  coal,  sho  ving 
comparison  between  boilers  equipped  with  automatically  con- 
trolled damper,  hand-controlled  damper  properly  used,  and 
boiler  without  damper.  It  will  be  noted  the  preveniable 
waste  of  fuel  due  alone  to  improper  combustion  ranged  from 
less  than  1  per  cent  on  the  boiler  with  automatically-controlled 
damper  to  14.5  per  cent  on  the  boiler  without  damper.  Based 
upon  a  monthly  consumption  of  1,200  tons,  this  is  equivalent 
to  a  loss  of  from  12  tons  of  coal  per  month  on  the  one  bciiler 
to  174  tons  on  the  other.  These  examples  were  taken  at 
random  from  plants  similar  in  size  and  are  typical  of  results 
being  obtained  at  many  stations. 
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Effect   on    Flue   Gas  Analysis  of   Proper   Use   of  Stack    Damper 

Curve  No.  1  shows  the  percentage  of  COo  as  analyzed  from 
the  gases  taken  from  a  boiler  controlled  by  an  automatically 
operated  damper.  It  may  be  noted  that  one  minute  after 
fresh  coal  was  applied  to  the  fire,  CO2  was  15  per  cent,  ard 
as  this  coal  burned  out,  the  percentage  gradually  reduced 
until  at  seven  minutes  the  CO2  was  13.3  per  cent.  The 
average  CO2  content  for  this  curve  is  14.3  per  cent,  or  le-s 
than  1  per  cent  preventable  waste  of  fuel. 

Curve  No.  2  indicates  the  trend  of  CO2  readings  for  a  lil-e 
period  on  a  boiler  controlled  by  a  damper  in  the  stack  oper- 
ated properly  by  hand.  The  COo  dropped  from  13  per  cert 
to  7  per  cent,  making  an  average  COo  content  for  this  cur^■3 
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10.5  per  cent,  which  represeiits  5  per  cent  preventable  waste 

•  of  ftiel. 

Curve  No.  3  indicates  a  series  of  CO2  readings  for  a  like 
period  of  a  boiler  without  a  damper  of  any  kind,  from  which 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  first  gas  sample  analyzed  8  per  cent 
(fO  .  This  diminished  to  5  per  cent  for  the  fourth  sample  at 
;ev£ii  minutes,  making  an  average  of  6.6  per  cent  CO2,  or 
141 J  per  cent  preventable  waste  of  fuel. 

E  FECT   OF    Properly    Operated    Stack    Dampers   on    CO™   Content   of 

Flue  Gas 

Fuel 
wasted  from 
this     source 

, — — CO»  content:  percent ^      Pre-  in     a    plant 

tias        Gas       Gas       Gas  vent-  using     1,200 

Curve  sample  sample  sample  sample  able    tons       coal 

No.     No.  1  No.  2  No.  3    No.  4    Av'ge.  waste,    a   month. 
Automatic  damper  1  15  15  14         13.2         14.2  I  12  tons 

ILiiui  operated 

damper     2         13         12         10  7  10.5         5         60  tons 

Witliout  damper..    3  8  7.5        6  5  6.6       14.5    174  tons 

\  big  organization  such  as  a  railroad  owns  many  station- 
ary boiler  plants.  Because  of  separate  supervision  and  for 
other  reasons,  such  plants  are  seldom  in  like  condition,  and 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  one  to  another  comparisons 
are  difficult  to  make.  There  is,  however,  a  friendly  rivalry 
between  employees  of  the  various  plants,  and  the  writer  has 
often  been  asked  by  the  stationar>'  engineer  how  the  physical 
condition  of  his  plant  compared  with  other  plants  on  the 
road.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  demand  a  report  was  made  up 
showing  the  rank  of  the  various  plants  being  supervised,  as 
determined  by  inspection.  To  arrive  at  a  fair  rank,  a  per- 
centage allowance  based  on  relative  importance  was  made  for 
each  item,  such  as  condition  of  boiler  setting,  presence  of 
dampers,  scale,  soot,  steam  and  air  leaks,  pipe  insulation, 
interest  of  local  forces  in  the  plant,  effort  to  follow  instruc- 
tions, etc.  The  total  of  all  allowances  was  100  per  cent  and 
rank  was  reached  after  deduction  on  all  items  not  up  to  their 
allowance.  The  report  bore  the  name  of  the  location  of  each 
plant,  with  its  rank.  This  report  was  sent  to  all  concerned 
from  general  officers  of  the  road  down  to  the  plant  engineer. 
The  report  served  its  purpose.  The  fellows  who  found  their 
plants  down  around  30  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  felt  the 
sting  of  comparison  with  plants  ranking  92  per  cent,  and  they 
promptly  began  to  make  the  improvements  which  it  had  other- 
wise been  impossible  to  secure.  One  plant  of  400  hp.,  on 
which  considerable  time  had  been  expended  in  trying  to 
arouse  interest  in  its  improvement  without  result,  rose  from 
the  rank  of  30  per  cent  to  82  per  cent  in  30  days  after  the 
first  of  these  reports  was  issued.  The  results  were  so  gratify- 
ing that  it  was  issued  at  regular  inten'als  until  the  plants 
were  in  the  best  physical  condition  possible  under  existing 
circumstances. 

As  a  rule  the  boilers  are  the  most  uneconomical  units  in 
the  power  house.  There  are  instances  where  plants  are 
equipped  with  expensive  turbo-generator  sets,  compressors  and 
other  engine-room  equipment  which  are  maintained  year  after 
year  in  first-class  condition,  while  the  boiler  equipment  in 
the  next  room  is  permitted  to  deteriorate.  That  this  difference 
continues  to  exist  is  an  absurdity,  but  it  does  exist  in  many 
cases.  On  railroads  expensive  facilities  in  the  form  of  engine 
houses  and  repair  shops  are  erected,  manned  and  maintained. 
Very  properly,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  locomotives  in  good, 
efficient,  economical  condition.  In  contrast  with  this  practice 
tl)e  proper  maintenance  of  stationary  plants  is  neglected  or 
ignored  until  after  a  few  years'  service,  when  it  suddenly  fails 
to  perform  its  natural  function.  This  contrast  should  be 
corrected,  to  the  advantage  of  the  boiler  plant.  It  is  cheaper 
to  repair  a  plant  when  repairs  are  needed  than  to  allow  defects 
to  accumulate. 

Other  features  of  maintenance  and  operation  are  fully 
V  orthy  of  consideration.  Surfaces  which  waste  heat  by  radi- 
ation should  be  insulated.  The  use  of  exhaust  steam  to  heat 
feed  water  is  so  commonly  practiced  that  it  need  only  be 


mentioned.  It  is  important,  however,  to  keep  feed  water 
pumps  moving  continuously  but  as  slowly  as  necessary,  there- 
by maintaining  the  highest  temperature  possible  with  the 
steam  available.  Baffle  walls  should  be  kept  tight  to  prevent 
the  short-circuiting  of  the  gases.  Air,  steam  and  water  valves 
and  connections  should  be  kept  free  from  leaks  and  the  plant 
engineer  should  make  regular  inspection  for  these  defects. 

Scale  and  soot  on  boiler  tubes  offer  great  resistance  to  the 
transmission  of  heat  to  the  water.  Flues  should  be  rattled 
or  bored  frequently  enough  to  keep  scale  knocked  off.  Soot 
should  be  removed  by  dry  steam  or  air  at  least  once  on  each 
shift.  A  good  mechanical  soot  blower  is  one  of  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  devices  around  a  boiler  plant. 
Every  boiler  should  have  one. 

There  are  other  features  about  a  boiler  plant  which  affect 
economical  operation — too  many  to  be  covered  by  one  paper. 
If  all  concerned  in  the  operation  of  a  plant  are  made  to  realize 
the  good  results  it  is  possible  to  obtain  and  enthusiasm  is 
created  in  working  out  the  possibilities  one  by  one,  the  defects 
will  be  overcome,  with  the  result  that  the  employees  will  be 
better  satisfied  with  their  work  and  economy  will  come  into 
its  own. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  TO  EXTEND  ANGUS  SHOPS 

In  order  to  speed  up  on  the  construction  of  equipment  re- 
quired on  the  Canadian  Pacific  large  extensions  are  being 
made  at  the  Angus  shops  in  Montreal.  These  extensions 
will  cover  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  feet  and  are  ex- 
pected to  cost  approximately  a  million  dollars.  The  largest 
addition  will  be  made  to  the  passenger  car  shops,  amounting 
to  71,000  sq.  ft.,  while  over  58,000  sq.  ft.  will  be  added  to 
the  locomotive  shops  and  42,400  to  the  freight  car  shops. 
The  following  are  the  detailed  particulars  of  the  extensions: 

Locomotive  Shop. — The  extensions  to  the  locomotive  shop 
will  consist  of  an  addition  at  each  end  of  the  present  shop  to 
give  an  additional  floor  area  of  58,000  sq.  ft.  The  construc- 
tion will  be  steel  frame  with  concrete  foundation  and  brick 
walls.  Mastic  floor  will  be  placed  on  the  west  end  extension 
and  wood  block  floor  on  concrete  in  the  east  end  extension. 
The  east  shop  extension  is  to  be  used  as  a  running  shed,  and 
for  this  reason  pits  with  mill  type  smoke  jacks  will  he  in- 
stalled. All  of  the  skylights  will  be  constructed  of  wood  and 
mill  type  ventilators  will  be  used  throughout  this  shop. 

Freight  Car  Shop. — The  addition  consists  of  an  extension 
to  the  present  building  at  the  west  end,  106  ft.  wide  bv  400 
ft.  long,  giving  an  additional  floor  area  of  42,400  sq.  ft.  The 
construction  will  be  steel  frame  with  concrete  foundation, 
brick  wall,  wood  floor  and  roof  similar  to  the  present 
building. 

Pattern  Storage. — This  shop  will  be  extended  at  the  west 
end  75  ft.,  and  will  be  50  ft.  in  width,  and  a  three-floor  fire- 
proof building.  The  ccMistruction  will  be  steel  frame  with 
concrete  foundation,  brick  walls,  steel  sash,  concrete  roof  and 
floors. 

Passenger  Car  Shops. — The  new  work  consists  of  an  ex- 
tension 102  ft.  by  16i  ft.  between  Shops  2  and  4,  and  137  ft. 
by  161  ft.  between  Shops  1  and  3;  and  a  137  by  239  ft.  east 
end  extension  of  Shop  3,  giving  a  total  increased  area  of 
71,000  sq.  ft.  The  construction  will  be  concrete  foundation 
with  brick  walls,  mill  type  roof,  concrete  and  mastic  flcx)rs. 

These  shops  will  be  all  served  from  the  pre.'ient  transfer 
table,  the  pit  of  which  is  being  extended. 

Car  Electrical  Shop. — This  is  a  new  building  62  ft.  wide 
by  362  ft.  long,  giving  a  floor  area  of  23,000  sq.  ft.  The  con- 
struction will  be  steel  frame  with  concrete  foundations,  brick 
walls  and  acid  proof  mastic  floor. 

There  will  also  be  built  a  new  planing  mill  shelter,  an 
addition  to  the  dry  kilns,  a  high  capacity  track  scale  and  a 
50-ton  coaling  plant. 


Tools  Ground  Direct  from  Bar  Stock 


Production  of  Lathe  and  Planer  Tools 

Grinding  from  Bar  Stock  an  Economical  Method  of 
Manufacture;  Centralized  Tool  Service  Advantageous 

BY  E.  G.  BLAKE 

Sales  Engineer,  Alfred  Herbert  Ltd.,  New  York  City 


A  REVIEW  of  the  progress  made  by  grinding  as  an 
economical  method  of  removing  metal  shows  a  some- 
what surprising  number  of  engineering  firms  still 
making  lathe,  planer,  shaper  tools,  etc.,  by  the  old  fashioned 
method  of  hand  forging.  It  is  with  the  thought  in  mind 
of  pointing  out  that  grinding  may  be  substituted  for  this 
method  that  the  following  is  written. 

■■-:  ■  -^y--.^ '  Comparative  Costs 

The  writer  has  no  data  available  on  the  cost  of  forging 
tools,  but  the  practice  is  so  well  known  that  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  give  an  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  grinding  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  the  two  methods. 
Means  are  available  today  whereby  a  tool  of  any  desired 
shape  may  be  ground  from  stock  of  1-in.  by  ^-in.  section 
in  two  or  three  minutes  according  to  the  shape,  and  other 
sizes  in  a  proportionate  time.  It  probably  would  take  a 
blacksmith  more  than  two  minutes  to  heat  the  steel  before 
he  arid  his  helper  commenced  a  similar  job.  Hand  forging 
is  at  best  a  rough  and  inaccurate  method  of  producing  any 
desired  shape  and  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  maltreatment 
due  to  the  hammering  of  the  steel  above  and  below  certain 
heat  limits.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  large  amount 
of  high,  speed  steel  is  ruined  through  bad  heat  treatment  in 
the  forging  operation,  and  any  method  which  tends  to  elim- 
inate this  waste  should  be  considered.  The  grinding  of  tools 
from  bar  stock  should,  of  course,  be  performed  dry  and  the 
tool  hardened  afterwards.  It  will  readily  be  understood 
that  a  tool  ground  on  a  machine  especially  adapted  for  this 
purpose  to  a  predetermined  shape  requires  very  little  re- 
grinding  after  the  hardening  operation,  whereas  a  forged 
tool  needs  to  be  corrected  on  a  tool  grinder  or  by  hand  to 
gages,  and  the  cost  of  this  is  more  in  itself  than  that  of  the 
rough  grinding  operation  on  a  machine  specially  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Add  to  these  two  costs  that  of  hardening 
and  we  have  a  cost  about  one-sixth  of  that  of  forging  and 
subsequent  grinding. 


Effect  of  Grinding  on  the  Steel 

Bearing  on  the  question  of  forged  tools  a  paper  was  pre- 
sented as  recently  as  December  19,  1919,  by  G.  W.  Burle\ 
of  the  University  of  Sheffield  in  London  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Mr.  Burley  headed  his  pajx-T 
"Cutting  Power  of  Lathe  Turning  Tools,"  and  stated  that 
the  shape  of  the  nose  of  the  tool  which  was  adopted  as  tlie 
standard  in  the  original  investigations  is  such  that  it  can  be 
obtained  from  a  j>lain  bar  by  the  single  process  of  grinding, 
but  that  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  shapes  it  is  necessan 
to  have  the  nose  shaped  initially  by  forging  and  finished  by 
grinding.  It  appeared  desirable,  therefore,  to  ,  determine 
whether  this  initial  forging  operation  had  any  influence, 
deleterious  or  otherwise,  on  the  quality  of  lathe  turning  tools. 
After  giving  details  of  the  test  bars  forming  the  subject  of 
this  test.  Mr.  Burley  stated  that  the  results  of  the  trials 4en^- 
onstrated  that  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  between 
the  cutting  power  of  a  forged  turning  tool  and  that  of  a 
similar  unforged  one  provided  that  both  tools  are  made  of 
the  same  kind  of  steel  and  passed  through  the  same  harden- 
ing process.     An  excerpt  from  the  paper  follows: 

"This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  results  obtained 
incidentally  from  an  extensive  investigation  whigh  was  made 
on  tool  steels  as  a  special  war  research  in  the  University  of 
Sheffield.  In  this  investigation  nearly  1,000  individual  tests 
were  made  on  332  tools  of  similar  shapes  under  identical 
conditions,  one-half  of  this  number  having  forged  noses  and 
the  other  half  unforged  ones.  An  analysis  of  the  results  of 
the  investigations  shows  that  the  two  kinds  were  fairly 
evenly  divided,  practically  one-half  of  the  tools  of  each  kind 
giving  results  above  the  mean,  and  the  other  half  below  with 
an  average  superiority  of  not  quite  0.25  per  cent  in  favor 
of  the  forged  tools." 

It  would  appear  that  the  difference  between  forged  tocls 
and  tools  ground  from  bar  stock,  is  negligible,  and  this  ii- 
formation  coming  as  it  does  from  an  authentic  source  should 
be  particularly  appreciated  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  skill«*d 
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tooi-niiths  existing  at  the  present  time.  This  apart  from  the 
fact  that  experiments  have  shown  that  tools  can  be  produced 
from  bar  stock  by  grinding  much  more  economically  than  by 
the  old  time  method  of  hand  forging  and  grinding. 

How  Grinding  from  Bar  Stock  Affects  Tool  Design 

Trevious  discussions  on  the  subject  of  tool  design  have 
taken  for  granted  that  grinding  is  a  long  and  laborious 
operation,  and  therefore  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks  have 
been  devoted  to  tool  forging  to  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  subsequent  grinding  should  take  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible. Due  to  the  progress  made  by  grinding,  some  thought 
should  be  put  into  the  question  of  tool  design,  with  a  view 
to  taking  advantage  of  the  many  economies  which  can  be 
effected  by  the  grinding  of  tools  from  bar  stock.  Bent  and 
offset  forged  tools  are  very  often  used  without  any  thought 
as  to  why  they  should  be  bent  or  forged,  although  it  is  gen- 
erally known  that  a  bent  tool  is  not  so  efficient  as  a  straight 
tool,  as  the  pressure  on  the  bent  tool  is  inclined  to  tilt  the 
tool  sideways  owing  to  the  width  of  the  tool  shank  acting 
as  the  clamping  base,  whereas  the  straight  tool  takes  the 
weiizht  of  the  cut  somewhere  near  the  center  of  the  section, 
which  gives  a  support  from  the  full  length  of  the  tool  shank. 


Tool   Ground  from    Straight   Bar  Stock   Applied   to   a    Lathe. 

The  illustration  shows  the  application  of  a  tool  which  has 
been  designed  to  substitute  for  the  offset  tool  which  is  costly 
to  forge,  weak  when  made,  and  is  soon  rendered  useless  by 
regrinding,  while  the  straight  tool  is  stronger  and  has  con- 
siderably longer  life,  as  it  will  stand  much  more  regrinding. 
This  is  a  typical  instance  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  little 
thought,  bearing  in  mind  the  economies  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  grinding  from  bar  stock.  Almost  any  job  can  be 
handled  in  the  same  manner. 

Toolholders — Butt  Welding 

Substantiating  the  statements  as  to  the  costly  method  of 
tool  forging  is  the  growing  tendency  to  use  tool-holders  and 
to()ls  with  welded  or  brazed  tips.  It  would  appear  at  first 
th;it  the  use  of  tool  bits  and  toolholders  is  economical,  but 
ou;-  observations  have  shown  us  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Certainly  the  question  of  initial  expense  is  in  favor  of  the 
to<lholder  proposition,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  only 
ap;)roximately  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  steel  purchased  in 
th<;  form  of  tool  bits  is  actually  used,  it  puts  a  different 
aspect  on  the  case.  All  points  considered,  this  latter  feature 
sei  ms  to  us  very  convincing,  for,  while  the  initial  expense  in 
purchasing  tool  bits  is  small,  when  the  total  purchase  of 
hi.:,'h  speed  steel  is  taken  into  consideration  and  deducting 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  as  absolute  waste,  it  would  appear 


that  any  other  method  which  would  reduce  this  waste  should 
be  considered.  v 

The  same  argument  applies  to  tools  with  brazed  or  welded 
bits.  The  life  of  these  is  very  much  limited  because  of  the 
tip  wearing  in  thickness  due  to  regrinding.  It  is  not  logical 
to  expect  a  tipped  tool  to  last  until  the  regrinding  reaches 
the  bar  stock;  therefore  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  same 
waste  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  toolholders.  In  addition  it 
is  quite  an  expensive  process  to  make  the  tipped  tools  in  the 
first  place.  Using  solid  stock  as  an  alternative  offers  very  little 
better  results  owing  to  the  fact  that  considerable  waste  is 
experienced  when  the  bar  stock  becomes  too  short  for  use. 
A  solid  tool  has,  of  course,  the  great  advantage  of  being  the 
best  type  for  absorbing  the  heat  generated  by  the  cut,  and 
consequently  stands  up  longer.  Our  observations  show  that 
butt  welding  high  speed  steel  to  a  carbon  steel  shank  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  full  advantages  of  the  solid  tool  can 
be  obtained  without  the  waste  entailed  by  the  use  of  tool- 
holders  and  tipped  tools.  By  welding  a  piece  of  high  speed 
steel,  one-third  of  the  desired  length,  to  a  piece  of  low  car- 
bon steel  of  the  same  section,  a  tool  is  obtained  which  has 
the  very  desirable  features  of  the  solid  tool  and  can  be  used 
by  regrinding  or  reforging  right  back  to  the  weld.  Further, 
by  using  the  high  speed  steel  piece  one-third  of  the  desired 
length,  the  high  speed  steel  portion  of  the  tool  itself  has  the 
necessary  support  afforded  by  the  tool  rest  without  the  strain 
affecting  the  joint.  This  method  is  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  anyone  interested  in  the  economical  production  of 
high  speed  steel  tools. 

Centralized  Tool  Service 

Centralized  tool  service  has  often  been  considered,  but 
ver}'  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  No  one 
seems  to  doubt  the  advantages  that  such  a  service  offers,  but 
one  of  the  reasons  why  this  method  of  making  cutting  tools 
in  a  shop  is  not  adopted  is  because  of  the  undesirability  of 
having  a  blacksmith's  forge  connected  with  the  tool-roan. 
If  the  forging  method  was  superseded  by  grinding,  the  nec- 
essary machines  could  be  installed  in  the  tool-room  and 
would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  organization  in  that 
department.  In  many  engineering  works  the  design  of  cut- 
ting tools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  machine  operators  them- 
selves, which  results  in  a  larger  number  of  standards  than 
is  necessary  and  a  consequent  larger  number  of  tools  lying 
idle.  Great  economies  can  be  effected  by  altering  this  state 
of  affairs.  In  the  first  place  the  number  of  standards  could 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  a  constant  supply  of  tools 
always  be  available  in  exchange  for  dull  or  broken  ones. 
This  would  also  mean  that  the  operators  would  spend  less 
time  at  the  grinding  machine  while  their  o\v'n  machines  were 
lying  idle.  Tools  being  ground  to  certain  standards,  assum- 
ing that  these  standards  have  l>een  found  to  be  the  most 
efficient  for  the  purpose,  would  consume  less  power  in  opera- 
tion and  would  stand  up  to  the  work  longer. 


Herbert  Spencer. — It  may  prove  interesting,  if  not 
something  of  an  inspiration  to  railroad  men  to  know  that 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  modern  times, 
began  his  career  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the  London  &  Birm- 
ingham Railway.  He  was  employed  on  this  railroad  and 
the  London  &  Gloucester  Railroad  from  1837  to  1846,  and 
according  to  his  biographers  was  a  ven*'  good  engineer. 
In  1848  he  became  a  sub-editor  on  The  Economist  and  in 
1850  published  Social  Statics,  his  first  notable  book  on 
philosophy.  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  birth  was  celebrated  April  27.  He  was  bom 
at  Derby,  England,  of  Methodist  and  Quaker  parentage. 
His  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  did  not  have  the  means 
to  send  him  to  college,  but  his  uncle  offered  to  send  him 
through  Cambridge.  He  declined  this  offer,  however,  and 
chose  to  begin  his  career  in  railroad  service. 


How  THE  Master  Mechanic  Increased  Production 


Better  Mutual  Understanding  and  an  Appeal  to  the 
Sporting  Instinct   of  the  Men  Brought  Results 

BY  E.  F.  JONES 


JACK  BRADLEY,  Master  Mechanic  of  the  Big  Shops, 
sat  deep  in  thought.  From  all  sources  came  the  insistent 
cry  lor  increased  production,  but  there  was  no  response. 
Ever}  where  he  saw  signs  of  restlessness.  He,  too,  felt  the 
daily  surge  of  new  and  powerful  emotions.  The  terrible 
strain  of  war  with  its  great  griefs,  had,  with  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  left  the  human  family  in  a  high  fever  of  nerv- 
ous reaction.  He  knew  that  it  must  run  its  natural  course, 
but  that  ways  must  be  found  to  keep  it  within  due  bounds. 
Humanity  was  on  the  march.  Old  ideas  and  customs  had 
been  torn  loose  and  cast  aside.  Men  who  faced  death  in 
the  trenches  had  come  home  with  a  new  conception  of 
life  and  were  not  content  tO  pick  up  the  threads  of  civil  life 
where  they  had  left  them  at  the  call  of  duty. 

Walking  through  the  shops  that  morning,  Jack  had  lobked 
at  the  men  more  keenly  than  usual.  What  were  the  thoughts 
and  the  feelings  of  these  men  who  made  up  the  worlo 


After  Seeing  That  Everyone  Was  Comfortably  Seated,  Jack  Started 
Slowly    and    Carefully    to    Explain    the    Object    of   the    Meeting. 

force  of  the  big  shops?  i'heir  state  of  mind  showed  in  the 
apathetic  manner  in  which  they  performed  the  various  joljs. 
The  atmosphere  was  comparable  to  a  damp  day.  Coming 
back  to  the  office  he  took  particular  notice  of  a  swarthy 
Italian  laborer  doing  a  heavy  lifting  job.  Although  strong 
and  robust  the  man  worked  in  a  listless  manner.  Walking 
up  to  him  Jack  said  "Good  morning,  Tony,"  and  asked  a 
few  questions  about  sunny  Italy.  Instantly  Tony  straight- 
ened up  and  saluted.  With  intense  and  passionate  feeling 
he  told  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  of  the  suffering  brought  to 
his  people  by  the  war  His  dark  eyes  shone  eagerly  and 
brightly  as  he  told  of  his  active  war  service  and  his  voice 
grew  a  little  husky  as  he  visioned  again  the  loss  of  his 
boyhood  friends. 

Several  minutes  later  Jack  looked  out  of  his  window  and 
saw  Tony  working  with  new  spirit  and  energy.  He  had 
gently  aiid  delicately  touched  the  human  chord  in  Tony's 
nature,  and  released  a  pent  up  flood  of  feeling.  A  little 
tangible  perscmal  interest  had  made  Tony  a  happier  man. 

"Entered  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer's  prize  story  contest. 


He  knew  that  the  same  chord  struck  with  a  rough  hand  wuuld 
have  produced  a  rasping  discord.  Why  did  the  human  tam- 
ily  realize  that  years  of  study  and  training  were  requind  to 
bring  out  the  tones  of  harmony  in  musical  instruments,  and 
neglect  entirely  the  training  that  would  bring  harmonious 
response  from  the  most  wonderful  instrument  of  all-  the 
human  body  and  soul? 

Thinking  deeply  of  this  little  incident  Jack  glanced  at  his 
desk  covered  with  letters  and  reports.  He  knew  without 
looking  through  the  mass  that  not  one  letter  or  report  dealt 
with  the  human  factor  of  the  big  shops  in  a  broad  con- 
structive way.  Thinking  back  through  the  years  past  he 
realized  that  all  the  improvements  for  the  men's  comfort 
and  health  had  been  carried  out  according  to  a  state  or  fed- 
eral law,  and  none  through  the  company's  desire  to  make 
the  workmen  healthier,  happier  and  better  men.  He  realized 
deeply  how  production  had  suffered  by  this  short-sighted 
lX)licy,  and  determined,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power,  that  not 
anotlier  day  would  pass  under  such  a  policy. 

Calling  in  his  chief  clerk,  Jack  asked  for  a  meeting  of  all 
foremen  at  one  o'clock.  As  the  word  passed  around  it  caused 
some  wonderment,  as  a  meeting  had  been  held  several  days 
previously,  and  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  to  hold  another 
so  shortly.  Promptly  at  one  the  foremen  trooped  into  the 
big  office  of  the  master  mechanic.  They  did  not  perceive 
the  keen  look  bestowed  upon  them  by  "the  old  man,"  but  it 
was  the  same  look  he  had  used  in  his  walk  through  the 
shop  that  morning. 

Jack  felt  a  new  sense  of  appreciation  and  confidence  as 
he  closely  studied  the  faces  of  these  foremen  wlio  had  gone 
through  many  hard  days  and  trials  with  him.  As  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  general  foreman  he  felt  a  chill  of  apprehension. 
Here  was  a  man  of  the  old  school  who  had  won  his  position 
by  his  ability  to  drive  and  lash  men  in  their  work.  He  was 
of  the  bulldog  type  in  build,  manners  and  speech.  In  the 
presence  of  the  master  mechanic  he  was  servile;  in  the 
presence  of  the  men,  domineering. 

After  seeing  that  everyone  was  comfortably  seated,  Jack 
started  slowly  and  carefully  to  explain  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing. He  told  of  his  own  feelings  througii  the  war  period  and 
the  unrest  he  had  felt  in  the  days  following.  He  told  of  the 
surging  unrest  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  need  of  meeting 
this  condition  face  to  face  and  in  man  fashion. 

"We  have  got  to  play  the  game  under  new  rules,"  said 
Jack,  "and  here  they  are.  Our  policy  as  supervisors  has 
lieen  to  drive  and  dictate.  We  have  reaped  a  crop  of  dis- 
trust and  resentment.  We  are  all  together  at  this  shop,  yet 
it  reminds  me  of  a  house  with  two  rooms  and  both  in  dark- 
The  men  in  one  room  and  we  in  the  other  are  each 


ness. 


planning  new  ways  to  get  the  lietter  of  each  other.  Neither 
can  see  what  is  going  on  as  the  darkness  of  secrecy  and  dis- 
trust is  too  intense.  It  is  our  duty  to  clear  our  room  of  this 
darkness  and  invite  the  men  into  a  clear  atmosphere  of  un- 
derstanding and  trust.  This  move  will  breed  suspicion  at 
first  and  we  must  prepare  for  rebuffs  and  disappointments. 
The  clear  light  of  our  room  however  will  soon  work  its  cheer- 
ful power  over  the  men,  and  they  will  gradually  step  in  ;'nd 
look  around  furtively  for  the  nigger  in  the  wood  pile.  Frank 
discussions  and  above-board  dealings  will  be  the  order  of 
business  in  that  newly  lighted  room,  and  soon  those  n  en 
will  realize  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to  play  square  and 
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Avill  go  back  to  their  dark  room  and  tell  their  story  of  the 
new  rules.  The  atmosphere  of  their  room  will  gradually 
change  to  light  and  cheer.  We  then  have  a  well-lighted 
cheerful  house  with  free  and  friendly  interchange  of  thought. 
Tliis  is  the  theory  and  our  duty  is  to  work  it  out  in  a  prac- 
tical business  manner. 

"Our  first  step  is  to  interest  the  men  in  the  work  of  these 
shops  as  a  whole.  They  know  nothing  of  our  month's  pro- 
gram, and  never  hear  of  their  good  work.  We  take  the 
credit  for  that.  When  things  go  wrong,  they  hear  of  it 
through  a  'bawling  out,'  which  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
curses.  Every  curse  robs  the  treasury  of  this  company  by 
adding  bitterness  to  the  man's  soul.  A  man  in  this  mental 
state  has  a  vicious  desire  to  strike  back  and  usually  does. 
This  striking  back  takes  the  form  of  destroying  material, 
loafing,  and  other  ways  which  only  a  bitter-minded  employee 
can  think  of.  The  commonest  expression  of  these  employees 
is  'To  Hell  with  it!'  Curses  and  lack  of  humane  interest 
on  our  part  were  the  seeds  which  brought  forth  this  terrible 
crop  of  destructive  spirit. 

"We  have  got  to  realize,  men,  that  we  reap  what  we  sow 
and  the  man  who  sows  must  be  responsible  for  his  crops. 
Our  new  seeds  are  to  be  manly  language  and  humane  in- 
terest, and  the  crops  will  be  good  will  and  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  please.  We  have  hammered  the  men  for  years  to 
increase  production  and  the  net  results  of  constant  hammer- 
ing are  a  decreased  prcxiuction.  This  proves  our  failure  and 
only  stubborness  and  willful  blindness  will  keep  us  on  the 
rutty  road  of  failure,  when  there  is  a  broad,  smooth  high- 
way nearby,  leading  to  success. 

"Results  count,  not  misdirected  efforts.  Over  there  hangs 
the  engine  program  board.  I  see  it  every  day  and  so  do 
m()>t  of  you,  but  the  men  seldom  see  it,  and  know  little  of 
its  use.  Tomorrow  the  board  goes  into  the  shop  and  its  pur- 
pose will  be  explained  to  every  man.  We  will  show  how  it 
keeps  us  informed  of  our  monthly  allotment  of  work  and 
keeps  us  posted  on  our  progress.  \\c  will  keep  this  progress 
record  in  a  way  that  all  can  read  and  understand  quickly 
and  easily.  A  graph  board  of  31  days  will  be  placed  next 
to  the  engine  board.  A  bold  straight  line  running  from 
the  lower  left  corner  representing  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
to  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  representing  the  last  day, 
will  be  the  guide  to  show  our  anticipated  daily  progress. 
\\'hat  is  actually  accomplished  will  show  by  a  different  col- 
ored line.  This  line  will  constantly  remind  the  men  if  the 
shop  is  falling  below  the  line  of  real  effort,  or  is  going  above 
the  line  and  keeping  above. 

"The  natural  instinct  of  man  will  make  him  fight  to  get 
above  the  line  and  a  natural  pride  will  be  felt  as  he  sees 
his  efforts  pictured  in  a  way  that  means  some  real  accom- 
plishment. We  have  172  engines  assigned  to  this  shop  and 
to  most  of  us  they  represent  merely  big  pulling  machines. 
They  are  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  They  represent  the 
mental  and  physical  labor  of  hundreds  of  men  and  the  fin- 
ished locomotive  remains  the  living  part  of  what  those  men 
gave.  It  accomplishes  its  daily  task  successfully  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  quality  of  labor  that  made  it  a  pro- 
ductive factor.  Every  day  a  large  bulletin  board  will  con- 
tain the  performance  record  of  each  engine.  Each  man  will 
be  eager  to  see  his  workmanship  stand  the  test.  If  a  failure 
0(  curs  the  exact  cause  will  be  briefly  explained  and  if  due 
to  faulty  workmanship,  the  failed  part,  or  a  rough  sketch  of 
it  will  be  put  on  view  for  one  day,  under  the  number  of  the 
engine. 

"No  criticism  will  be  needed,  as  the  defective  part  will 
tell  its  own  story  of  neglect  or  carelessness  more  effectively 
than  words.  This  mute  object  lesson  is  not  given  to  shame 
the  employee  for  his  neglect;  its  object  is  to  educate  and  to 
teach  its  lessMi  in  a  way  that  reaches  deep  into  the  man, 
aid  awakens  his  sense  oif  responsibility,  showing  him  what 
a  vital  part  he  is  of  the  entire  organization.     A  new  and 


powerful  interest  will  be  awakened  in  that  man  and  its 
lesson  will  react  on  the  other  men  as  they  will  picture  im- 
portance of  their  work  and  realize  that  they  must  not  be  the 
weak  link  in  the  chain. 

"After  these  new  policies  have  awakened  the  interest  of 
the  men,  we  will  ask  them  to  re-name  their  grievance  com- 
mittee, as  that  name  suggests  improper  relations  and  dis- 
cord. I  will  suggest  the  committee  be  named  conference 
committee  and  its  object  will  be  to  promote  harmony,  good 
will  and  confidence  and  to  talk  over  all  shop  conditions  in 
a  big  constructive  way.  We  must  educate  our  men  to  the 
point  of  view  where  they  will  begin  to  suggest  econwnical 
ways  of  operating.  If  they  say  a  certain  part  of  the  work 
can  be  expedited  by  making  certain  changes,  and  we  cannot 


"Red,   What    Do   You  Think   of   Our   New   Policiet?" 

agree,  we  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  point. 
This  action  on  our  part  will  make  them  very  eager  to  show 
they  are  right  and  it  will  place  a  burden  of  responsibility 
on  them  which  will  broaden  their  vision  and  have  a  good  ef- 
fect on  their  future  suggestions.  Giving  a  workman  the  view- 
point of  personal  responsibility  and  creative  opportunity  to 
work  out  his  own  ideas  on  a  job  will  improve  his  mental 
health  and  strengthen  his  loyalty.  He  keenly  relishes  the 
idea  that  he  is  a  recognized  factor  in  our  shops  and  will 
respond  vigorously.  A  man  with  this  spirit  will  swing  his 
hammer  with  twice  the  force,  and  oftener.  Mental  health 
is  just  as  important  as  physical  health  in  all  our  efforts. 
When  you  get  this  fact  honestly  worked  out,  the  problem  of 
increased  production  is  solved,  and  it  is  the  only  solution." 

Jack  paused,  and  then  slowly  said,  "Men,  are  you  with 
me?"  He  had  read  his  answer  dunng  the  pause.  Their 
faces  already  reflected  the  new  spirit  and  their  spontaneous 
assurances  gave  Jack  high  hope. 

The  general  foreman  sat  red-faced  and  bewildered  look- 
ing, anci  as  the  men  left  his  office.  Jack  asked  him  to  remain 
and  said,  "Jim,  you  don't  agree  with  me  on  this,  do  you?", 
and  Jim  blurted  out,  'Hell  Jack,  I'm  no  Sunday  school 
teacher."  Jack  replied,  "No,  Jim,  this  is  a  man's  job.  Times 
have  changed.  It's  the  way  of  the  world.  Nothing  stands 
still.  We  must  go  forward  in  step  with  the  new  conditions 
or  drop  out  of  line.  It's  going  to  be  hard  on  you,  Jim,  but 
I  want  you  to  give  the  new  rules  your  best  efforts." 

The  general  foreman  left  the  office  without  comment.  As 
the  days  and  weeks  went  by.  Jack  felt  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  shop's  pulse,  and  knew  that  the  new  medicine 
was  taking  hold.  This  improvement  was  slow  and  there 
were  relapses.  Jim,  the  general  foreman,  could  not  play  the 
new  game,  and  sent  in  his  resignation. 
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One  day  a  department  foreman .  came  to  Jack  and  stated 
that  he  would  have  to  fire  one  of  his  best  men  who  was 
agitating  continually  and  telling  the  men  that  a  crooked 
game  was  l^eing  played  by  the  management.  This  man  was 
a  natural  rebel  and  leader,  and  Jack  knew  he  had  great 
influence  over  the  other  men,  so  he  determined  to  convince 
him  that  the  game  was  straight.  Calling  him  in  later  in 
the  day,  he  said,  "Red,  what  do  you  think  of  our  new  pol- 
icies?" Red  was  a  little  confused  but  shot  back,  that  the 
management  was  "pulling  the  wool"  again. 

Starting  in  earnestly  and  slowly.  Jack  detailed  the  changes 
that  had  come  over  the  world,  and  how  imperative  it  was 
for  everyone  to  play  square.  He  surprised  Red  by  admitting 
"that  the  higher  officers  had  made  many  mistakes  in  dealing 
vith  the  men,  and  said  most  of  these  mistakes  were  due  to 
their  lack  of  contact  with  the  men.  ^len  who  were  out  of 
actual  contact  did  not  understand  each  other's  problems. 
"We  are  going  to  get  closer  together  in  this  new  game  and 
we  want  you  to  play  fair  just  the  same  as  you  would  in  a 
game  of  baseball.  The  only  difference  between  baseball  and 
business  is  that  business  is  played  by  even,'one  and  the  most 
interesting  game  in  the  world  if  played  on  the  level.  What 
would  you  do  to  the  fellow  in  a  baseball  game  who  con- 
tinually tried  to  cut  his  corners  or  spike  the  basemen,  and 
hollered  murder  when  he  was  caught?"  Red  instantly  an- 
swered, "I'd  break  his  damn  neck."  "Well,"  continued 
Jack,  "that's  what  is  going  to  happen  to  all  the  crooked 
players  in  this  game  of  business.  Clean  l)usiness  will  not 
tolerate  crooked  players,  and  they  will  l)e  put  out  of  the  big 
game,  and  some  of  them  crippled  so  they  can  never  play 
again." 

Red's   intere.«;t  was   awakened    and  his   manner  changed. 


A    Shrni    Boyish    Voice   Called    "Hey   Jack,    How's   Your    Golf" 

The  earnest,  .sincere  way  in  which  Jack  pictured  the  game, 
appealed  to  Red  and  he  eagerly  began  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  shop  work.  For  a  full  hour  thev 
went  over  various  phases  of  the  work,  and  Jack  learned  more 
in  that  hour  than  he  had  An  a  month's  inspection.  The  in- 
genious Red  l>ecame  one  of  the  strongest. players,  and  sup- 
ported the  new  ideas  with  all  the  strength  of  his  virile  per- 
sonality. The  shop  pulse  now  began  to  show  decided  im- 
provement. The  men  walked  with  a  snappier  step,  they 
swung  their  hammers  with  new  spirit,  and  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  the  shops  was  surcharged  with  vigorous  vitality 
and  cheerfulness.     Engines  began  to  leave  the  shoi)s  ahead 


of  their  schedule  time,  and  the  graph  chart  showed  the 
month's  work  finished  three  days  ahead  of  time.  The  con- 
ference committee  recommended  an  increased  allotment  for 
the  next  month,  and  the  end  of  that  month  showed  the  graph 
with  a  perfect  record.  Not  once  did  the  men  allow  their 
progress  line  to  go  under  that  forbidding  line.  Their  fight- 
ing  pride  would  not  allow  it. 

The  next  feature  to  be  introduced  to  the  shop,  was  a  shop 
news  board,  where  the  most  interesting  items  of  the  daily 
shop  mail  were  posted  each  morning.  Hitherto  the  m:n 
had  to  depend  on  the  "stove  pipe"  committee  for  their  shnp 
news.  Now  tliey  were  given  this  news  in  a  brief  authentic 
way  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  read  these  items  was 
ample  proof  that  they  had  been  starving  for  mental  sh^.p 
food.  The  daily  serving  of  this  mental  food  satisfied  tliis 
hunger  and  developed  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  entire 
shop  that  was  marvelous. 

The  increased  production  of  the  l>ig  shop  was  of  cour.-e 
noticed  by  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  ard 
he  wrote  Jack  a  letter  of  congratulation.  Jack  was  too  big 
a  man  to  accept  the  entire  credit  and  wrote  to  the  general 
superintendent  asking  that  he  include  the  entire  forces  of 
the  shop  in  his  congratulations.  This  .spirit  pleased  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  and  his  next  letter  was  stronger  than 
the  first,  and  included  the  entire  personnel.  Jack  personally 
placed  that  letter  on  the  shop  news  board,  and  felt  that  it 
represented  the  beginning  of  a  letter  understanding  between 
the  management  and  the  men. 

Several  davs  later  the  general  superintendent  visited  tlie 
big  shops  and  noticed  the  general  air  of  good  feeling  which 
abounded.  As  they  walked  through  one  of  the  engine  houses, 
a  shrill  boyish  voice  called  "Hey  Jack,  how's  your  golf?" 
Turning  quickly.  Jack  noticed  a  grinning  grimy  face  peer- 
ing over  the  top  of  one  of  the  pits.  The  voice  had  a  familiar 
sound,  i)ut  the  grime  was  so  thick  that  he  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  face,  so  he  walked  over  to  the  pit  and  peered  down 
into  the  smiling  eyes  of  a  youngster  who  had  been  his  caddy 
at  the  golf  club.  Jack's  hobby  was  golf,  and  a  warm  friend- 
ship had  developed  between  him  and  the  boy.  The  cordial 
friendly  greeting  of  the  boy  warmed  Jack's  heart  and  brought 
a  big  smile  to  the  serious  face  of  the  general  superintendent. 
Asking  the  boy  a  few  friendly  questions,  they  passed  on. 

Returning  to  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  asked 
Jack  to  tell  him  the  entire  story  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  shops 
and  Jack  gladly  complied.  The  general  superintendent  was 
deeply  interested  and  asked  Jack's  aid  in  developing  the  new 
spirit  at  all  the  shops.     This  Jack  readily  agreed  to. 

Months  of  patient  work  brought  the  same  good  result? 
at  the  other  shops,  for  the  men  were  of  the  same  mould 
and  needed  the  same  humane  treatment  and  mental  medi- 
cine to  restore  their  interest  and  vigor.  The  new  spirit 
spread  throughout  the  railroad  and  Jack  felt  great  satisfac- 
tion when  the  general  manager  recognized  it  as  the  main  fac- 
tor in  the  greatly  increased  efficiency. 

The  men  had  found  that  true  happiness  could  be  found 
in  their  work  if  they  played  square  and  they  could  trust  the 
management  to  play  square  with  them. 


Present  Cost  or  Rolling  Stock  in  France. — A  French 
paper  called  the  "Journee  Industrielle"  has  recently  made  a 
study  of  the  present  cost  prices  of  rolling  stock  in  Franco. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  .show  that  it  costs  from  $4- 
050  to  $5,400  for  a  box  car,  $3,375  to  $4,725  for  a  gondoli 
car,  and  $2,025  to  $2,700  for  a  flat  car.  The  cost  price  cf 
a  modern  passenger  car,  equipped  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments, is  about  $67,500  for  a  first-class,  $43,875  for  a  sec- 
ond-class and  $33,750  for  a  third-class  carriage.  The  prices 
noted  are  given  at  present  rates  of  exchange. 


A  Modern  Tool  Room  Heat  Treating  Plant 


Electric  Furnaces  and  Pyrometers  Installed  at 
Ft.  Wayne  Shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  System 


ACCURATE  temjjerature  control  in  heat  treatment  is 
one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  insuring 
good  tool  service.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  coming  to  be 
generally  recognized  in  railroad  shops,  and  the  use  of  special 
equipment  has  for  several  }ears  been  replacing  the  old  hand 
forge  method  of  hardening  and  drawing  these  tools. 

A  new  heat  treating  plant  has  recently  been  installed  in 
tlie  tool  room  at  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  shop  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System  in  which  complete  provision  has  been  made  to  insure 
uniformity  of  results  with  the  expenditure  of  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor.  The  plant  is  adequately  equipped  for  han- 
dling all  classes  of  tool  work  and  is  of  particular  interest 
from  the  fact  that  electric  furnaces  and  pyrometers  are  used 
for  the  hardening  operations. 

The  plant  is  called  on  to  handle  a  wide  variety  of  work, 


Electric  Furnaces  and  Switchboard  at  the  Ft.  Wayne  Heat  Treating 

Plant 

some  of  it  in  considerable  quantities.  The  largest  output 
is  beading  tools  and  flue  expanders.  About  300  beading 
tools  are  treated  a  week,  for  use  at  Ft.  Wayne  and  a  number 
of  other  points  on  the  system.  The  output  of  flue  expanders 
is  considerably  less,  but  in  putting  them  through  the  plant 
they  are  handled  in  lots  of  about  200  at  a  time.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  output  is  made  up  of  special  tools  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  taps,  reamers,  special  milling  cutters,  inserted 
cutter  lilades,  shear  blades  and  punch  and  die  work.  Several 
examples  of  the  variety  of  special  tools  turned  out  are  shown 
in  one  of  the  photographs.  In  the  manufacture  of  many  of 
these  tools,  axle  steel,  case  hardened,  has  been  used. 

The  Electric  Furnaces  and  Equipment 

All  hardening  and  annealing  operations  are  carried  out  in 
two  electric  furnaces.  These  furnaces  are  of  different  types 
and  provide  different  temperature  ranges.  The  two  are  used 
together  on  hardening  operations.  The  low  temperature  fur- 
nace, shown  at  the  right  in  the  illustration,  has  a  maximum 
temperature  limit  of  about  2,000  deg.  F.  and  is  used  for  an- 
nealing and  hardening  carbon  steel  tools,  heating  case-hard- 
ened carbon  steel  tools  for  quenching  and  pre-heating  tool 
steel  to  a  temperature  of  about  1 ,800  deg.  F.  The  high  tem- 
perature furnace  has  a  maximum  temperature  limit  of  2,500 


deg.  F.  In  tiiis  furnace  the  pre-heated  tool  steel  pieces  are 
finished  to  the  proper  hardening  temperature,  ranging  from 
2,250  deg.  to  2,300  deg.  F. 

Both  furnaces  are  of  the  muffle  type  but  differ  materially 
in  the  type  of  heating  elements  used.  The  elements  in  the 
smaller  furnace  are  of  the  so-called  hairpin  type.  Surrounding 
the  refractor)'  muffle  are  four  slabs  of  refractor)-  material 
provided  with  longitudinal  slots  in  which  fit  the  hairpin 
heating  elements.  These  elements  are  inserted  by  removing 
the  furnace  front,  which  exposes  their  closed  ends,  and 
are  placed  entirely  around  the  top,  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
muffle  lining.  At  the  rear  of  the  furnace,  the  ends  of  ad- 
jacent elements  are  joined  by  a  series  of  connector  blocks, 
with  the  exception  of  one  pair  to  which  the  lead  terminals 
are  attached.  This  furnace  operates  on  a  maximum  of  55 
volts  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  regulating  transformer. 
The  secondary  winding  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which 
corresponds  to  a  different  voltage  and  the  terminals  of  these 
sections  are  connected  to  a  bank  of  single  knife  switches  by 
means  of  which  any  section,  or  combination  of  sections,  may 
be  connected  to  the  heating  elements  of  the  furnace.  There 
are  five  of  these  sections,  which  afford  a  wide  range  of  voltage 
and  temperature  regulation. 

This  furnace  has  a  heating  chamber  26  in.  long  by  8  in. 
high  by  12  in.  wide  and  has  a  full  load  rating  of  about  15 
kilowatts.  At  full  load  about  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes 
is  required  to  bring  the  furnace  up  to  its  maximum  tem- 
perature limit  of  2,000  deg.,  after  which  this  temperature 
may  be  maintained  on  about  two-thirds  of  the  full  load  rat- 
ing. 

The  high  temperature  furnace  has  a  heating  chamber  18 
in.  long,  8  in.  high  and  12  in.  wide.  In  this  furnace  the 
heating  elements  are  carbon  plate  resistance  piles  which  are 
placed  inside  the  muffle  on  both  sides.  These  plates  are  about 
'4 -in.  thick  and  rest  on  heav)'  graphite  blocks  at  the  bottom. 
At  the  top  the  two  piles  are  connected  by  a  set  of  heavy  trans- 
verse carbon  plates.  Graphite  electrodes  extend  vertically 
through  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  and  bear  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  graphite  blocks,  one  on  either  side  of  the  furnace. 
Hand  wheels  located  conveniently  in  front  of  the  furnace, 
through  beveled  gears,  operate  elevating  screws  which  in  turn 
bear  against  the  lower  terminals  of  the  electrodes.  The  cur- 
rent thus  passes  from  one  electrode  up  through  the  carbon 
resistance  pile  on  one  side  of  the  furnace,  across  the  top  to 
the  carbon  slabs,  down  through  the  carbon  resistance  pile 
on  the  other  side  of  the  furnace  and  out  through  the  other 
electrode.  Temperature  control  is  obtained  by  varying  the 
upward  pressure  against  the  carbon  piles  and  hence  varying 
the  resistance. 

Like  the  lower  temperature  furnace,  current  is  obtained 
from  the  secondan-  of  an  air-cooler  transformer  which  is 
wound  in  one  section.  The  maximum  voltage  for  this  fur- 
nace is  kept  down  to  about  30. 

This  furnace  has  a  full  load  rating  of  30  kilowatts,  at 
which  about  one  hour  and  thirt)-  minutes  is  recjuired  to  bring 
it  up  to  its  maximum  working  temperature.     Considerably 
less  power  is  required  to  maintain  a  uniform  working  tem-  - 
perature  after  the  furnace  has  become  thoroughly  heated. 

The  switchboard,  shown  at  the  left  in  the  illustration  of 
the  furnaces,  contains  a  switch,  circuit  breaker  and  an  am- 
meter in  the  primary  circuit  of  the  high  temperature  furnace 
transformer.  The  pyrometer  is  connected  to  a  double-throw 
switch  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  connected  to  the  thermo- 
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,.  l)ne  day  ii  (U'liartincnt  foRinaii  unif  to  jack  and  stated 
tliat  ]\c  would  liavi-  \t,  Tiri'  one  of  lii-  IrsI  nun  who  was 
auitatinL''  itmiinually  and  tillinu  the  men  that  a  crooked 
game  \va>  l^einu  plaviil  li\  ilu-  management.  'I'liis  man  was 
u  natural  relM'land  K  adcr.  and  jaik  kmw  lir  had  i^reat 
intliu-nec  ovi-r  tlu'  otlur  men.  ^o  he  detirmimd  to  eonvinee 
lum  thai  the  uamt-  wa-  -traitiht.  ("ailing  him  in  later  in 
the  day,  he  said.  "Red.  what  do  you  think  of  our  new  pol- 
iciesy'';  Red  was  a  little  tonfu-cd  liut  -hot  liaik.  that  the 
manat;*-nuni   wiis  "i<ullin'i   tlu'   wool  "   auain. 

Startiim  in  iamestly  and  -lowl\.  |a«  k  (Ktailid  the  changes 
that  liad  lome  over  tlu-  world,  and  Imw  im|ieralive  it  was 
for  eVen^tme  h>  }>lay  sijuaire.  Hi'  -ur]iri>ed  Red  l»y  admitting 
tluit  the  higher  otTuers  had  made  man\  mistakes  in  dealing 
ivitli  the  nnn.  anil  -aid  mo-t  oi  the-e  mi-take--  were  due  ti> 
their  laek  of  mntaei  with  the  men.  .Men  who  were  out  of 
aeUlal  v«>ntaet  did  not  under-tand  ea*  h  otlur-  prohlem-. 
*H\V  are  .goitig  to  ifv't  eloser  together  in  thi-  new  game  and 
we  want  AdU  1<»  nlay  fair  ju-t  tin-  >ame  a-  you  wouM  in  a 
came  of  ha.-eliall.  liii-  only  diffiiciue  Kriwi'in  Iia-il>all  and 
husines*  is  th;vt  l<u>int-<  is  plawd  hy  everyone  and  the  most 
interesting  game  in  tlu  world  if  jilayed  on  the  level.  What 
would  you  (hi  to  the  fellow  in  a  lia.-ei-all  izame  who  (on- 
tinuallv  tried  to  cut  his  corners  or  spike  the  hasemen.  and 
h«)llered  murder  wlun  he  \vas  caught?""  Red  instantly  an- 
.swered.  "ril  Imak  hi-  damn  nc'i  k."  •Well."'  eontinued 
lack,  ''that-  what  i-  goinsi  to  happiii  to  all  tlu;  cn^ked 
plavers  in  thi-  game  of  Im-ini--.  ("lean  l»u-ines-  will  not 
tolerate  crooked  playir-.  and  they  will  lie  put  out  of  the  I»ig 
game,  and  -time  of  them  i  ri[ipled  -o  tlu-y  i  an  never  play 
again.""  ;  :■  ■;.  ■. 
.     Red'-    iBt.erest    wa-    awakened    and    In-    manner   .  h.mgeil. 


A    Snnll    Boyish    Voice    Called    "Hey    Jack.    HoWs    Your    Golf" 

TJk^  earnest,  .sincere  way  in  which  Jack  pictufed  the  game, 
apjxaled  to  Red  and  he  eagerly  hegan  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  -hop  work.  For  a  full  hour  thev 
went  over  various  phases  cl*  the  work,  and  Jaek  learned  more 
in  that  hour  than  he  had  in  a  month"s  inspection.  The  in- 
geniou-  Red  liecame  one  of  the  -trongot  ]ilayer-.  aiul  r-U})- 
ported  the  new  ideas  with  all  the  -trength  of  hi>  virile  per- 
-.malitv.  Ihe  shop  i)ulse  now  hegan  to  -how  decided  im- 
provement. The  men  walked  with  a  snai)pier  step,  they 
swung  their  hammers  with  new  spirit,  and  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  the  shops  was  surcharged  with  vigortuis  vitality 
and  thecrfulnes.s.     Engines  began  to  leave  the  shops  ahead 


of  their  -chedule  time,  and  the  graj)!!  chart  showed  the 
moiuh'-  work  tini-hed  three  days  ahead  of  time.  The  con- 
fereiuc  eommittee  recommended  an  increa.-ed  allotment  l\»r 
the  ne.xt  month,  and  the  end  of  that  month  showed  the  grui.li 
with  a  perfect  record.  Not  oiue  did  the  men  allow  thfjf  ^ 
progre-.-  line  to  go  under  that  forliidding  line.  I'heir  liglitv 
ing  jiride  would  not  allow  it.  "     .' 

1  he  next  feature  to  be  introduied  to  the  -iu)p,  was  a  siv  p 
new-   board,   where  the  mo-»^   interesting    items   of   the  da'  o 
-hop   mail    were   po-ted   each    morning.      Hitherto   the   m  t\     '•■ 
had  to    lepend  on  the  "'-tove  Jiipe"  tommittee  I'or  their  .di  .p  .  ■: 
new-.      .\o\\    they  were  iriven  tlii-  new-  in  a  brief  authen:;^    \, . 
wa\   and  tlu   eagerness  with  whieh  they  read  these  items  w  5    .■ 
.unple   proof   that    ihe\    luul    been    -tarviim    t"or   mental    -h  j) 
food.       Vhr  daily   -erving  of   thi-   mental    food   -ati-tied   th  y  , 
hunger  and  dcvehjped  an   iiUere-l   in  lhe_work  of  the  entire; 
-hop  that  was  marvelou-. 

I'lu-   increa-c(l   production   of   the   \>\ii  -hop  wa-  of  cour  •.- 
iiotited   bv  the  geiural   superintendent   of  motive  power  aid,...; 
iu-  wrote  Jack  a  letter  of  congratulation.      Jack  was  tCH)  bvg    " 
a  man  to  ace  ept  the  entire  (Tedil  and  wrote  to  the  gencTnJ ;    ■ 
-uiiermtendeni    a.-king   that   he    inclu<le   the   entire    I'orces   St.- .. .' 
the  -hop  in  hi-  congratulations.      Thi-  spirit  pleased  the  get.-  . 
eral    -uperinlciuK  lit.    and    hi-    ne.xt    letter    wa>    stronger  th,  :: 
the  lir-t.  and  includi-d  the  entire  personnel.     Jat  k  personal:, 
placed   that   letliT  on   the  -hop   new-   iKjard,   and    felt  that     : 
repre-eiited  the  U'ginninu  of  a  letter  under-tanding  betweri 
the  management  and  the  men.       •".;,.     ,.•  ;     •.  • 

.Several  da\-  later  the  geiu-ral  -uperintendent  visited  it.' 
iiiir  >hops  and  noticed  the  gen/ral  air  of  goexl  feeling  which 
abo-unded.  .\-  they  walked  through  one  of  the  engine  hou.ser, 
a  .-hrill  boyi-h  V(»iie  (ailed  "Hey  Ja»k.  how"-  your  golf?"' 
Iiirning  i|aickly.  Jack  notiied  a  ^rinning  grimy  faee  peer- 
ing over  the  top  of  one  of  the  pit-.  The  voiee  had  a  tamiliar  . 
-ound.  but  the  grime  wa-  -o  thick  th.it  he  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  face,  >o  he  walked  over  to  the  pit  and  peered  down 
into  the  -miling  eyes  of  a  \oungster  who  had  been  his  cadfl> 
at  the  u'olf  tlub.  jaik's  hobb\-  was  golf,  and  a  warm  friend- 
-hip  iiad  develo|)e»l  l>etween  him  and  the  boy.  The  cordial 
fricndlv  greeting  of  the  boy  warmed  Jac  k"s  heart  and  brought 
a  big  -mile  to  the  serious  face  of  the  general  -uperintendent. 
.\-kiPL'  the  box   a  1\'W  friendly  <|ue-tions.  they  passed  on. 

Rt  turning  to  the  olTice  of  the  general  -uperintendent  asked 
J.ick  to  tell  him  the  entire  -tory  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  shop- 
aiid  lac  k  gladly  complied,  ihe  general  superintendent  was 
dee|)iy  interesti'd  and  a.-ked  Jack"-  aid  in  developing  the  new 
-pirit  at  all  the  shojis.      Thi-  Jack  readily  agreed  to. 

Month-i  of  patient  work  brought  the  -ame  good  result- 
at  th/  (itlur  -liojis.  for  the  nun  were  of  the  .-ame  mould 
and  needed  the  same  humane  treitnunt  and  mental  medi- 
.  iiu'  to  re-tore  tlu  ir  interot  and  viiior.  The  new  spirit 
-pread  tliroughout  the  railroa<l  and  Ja;k  t'elt  great  .satistai- 
tion  when  the  general  manager  rec(jgni/ed  it  as  the  main  tac-, 
tor  in  the  greatly  increased  efAciency.  ■     /•  '  /         ''  '  V- 

•••■.  The  men  had  found  that  true  happiness  could  be  foun  i 
in  their  work  if  tlu  v  played  -<|uare  and  they  could  trust  th  • 
management  to  play  -«juare  with  them.    .,,,..  ,.•  ,_^.., 


TKisiNr  ("'•->!  (.)•  Rmi.i.in.;  Skh  k  in  1'k  anck. — AFfenci 
pajier  e  ailed  the    ■Journee  Indu-triclle"'  has  nvently  made 
-tud\    of  the  ]»re-ent  cost  prices  of  ndling  stock  in  Fram 
rile  results  of  this  investigation  <how  that  it  c()>ts  from  S-^ 
{)?()  to  S.>.4()()  for  a  bo.x  car.  S.>,.>75  to  S4,725  fe)r  a  gondo" . 
car.  and  $2,025  to  $2,700  for  a  llat  car.     The  cost  price  >  i 
a  modern  pa.-.-enger  car.  equipju'd  with  the  latest  improv 
ments.  is  about  S()7..>00  for  a  t'lrst-class,  $4.S,S75  for  a  se 
ond-class  and  $.>.•;. 7,=;0  for  a  third-class  carriage.    The  prio  - 
noted  are  given  at  present  rates  of  exchange.  >,      -•  \: 


A  Modern  Tool  Room  Heat  Treating  Plant 


Electric  Furnaces  and  Pyrometers  Installed  at 
Ft.  Wayne  Shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  System 


rcrkAII*  tcnijK  iMtuif   idiurnl    ill   lieat  ircaimfnt   is 

one-  (if  ilk    intt>t   im|i()n;int  i"onsiiUTation>  in:  injuring 

yotxl  tdiil  >irvui-.      Ilii.-  i>  ;i  f;ict  wliich  is  cominij;  to  be 

Wi'titrally  niouni/td  in  railroad  shops,  and  the  use  of  -pecial 

lijuipnunt  ha>  for  -cveral  \ears  been  rcjihuing  tlu-  old  hand 

form,'  nu-thod  of  hardening  and  drawinii  these  tools..    ;      -  ; 

■    A   new  luat  tnatiniz   plant   has  reicntlyhei-n    installed  in 

tket<M)l  room  at  tlu  I't.  W  ayne,  Ind..  >]ioj)  of  the  IVnn^ylvania 

System  in  whieh  eomplete  provi.-ion  ha>  lieen  made  to  insure 

,iiiformit\    of   n-.-ults   with    the  expenditure  of  a   minimum 

amount  (jf  labor.     'Ihe  plant  is  ad»'(|ualely  e(|ui|>pi(l  for  han- 

iliinu  all  «las>e>  of  tool   work  and   is  of  particular  intere-^t 

;fram  the  fat  t  that  ekt  trit    funuues  and  pyrometer-  are  used 

f<»r  the  hardeninfi  o])erations.  '  •  :r  ^      ^         '  °  -   :^- 

The  plant  is  tailed  nn  to  handle  a  wide  varietv  of  work. 


Electric  Furnaces  and  Switchboard  at  the  Ft.  Wayne  Heat  Treating 

}'•::■■■-:■.-      .  ■■   ;  ^  '■    ■■'■  ■'-■:'   P'snt  ...■:.■-•    ;'^.  :,■•   •  ■;  .■  •^;^  .'• -■.. 

;.ume  of  it  in  eon.-ideraiile  (luantitie.-?.  'Jhe  lari:e>t  output 
i?  bead  in u  tools  and  tlue  expanders.  About  SOO  beading 
:<mj1s  are  treated  a  week,  for  u-e  at  l"t.  W  ayne  and  a  number 
of  other  point-  on  the  -\>tem.      The  output  of  tlue  expanders 

■is  eon>ideraiil\  le>-.  but  in  putting  them  through  the  plant 
they  are  handled   in  lot-  of  about   200  at  a  time.      The  re- 

Vmainder  of  the  output  i-  made  up  of  sjKvial  tools  of  various 

";kind-.  suih  a-  tap>.  reamir>.  >])eeial  milling  cutters,  inserted 
>  utter  blade-,  shear  blade-  and  puiuh  and  die  work.     Several 

"cx.unple-  of  the  variety  of  -jierial  tools  turned  out  art-  -hown 
n  r»ne  of  tlu  photograph.-.  In  the  manufacture  of  many  of 
these  tools,  axle  steel,  t  a-e  hardened,  has  been  u-ed.     .    / 

;       ./    .  :       The   Electric   Furnaces  and   Equipment 

'.All  hardening  and  annealing  ojterations  are  carried  out  in 
two  eleitrii  furnates.  The-e  furnaces  are  of  different  types 
iiul  provide  different  temj)erature  ranges.  The  two  are  used 
'ogether  on  hardening  oju'rations.  The  low  temperature  fur- 
iiaoe,  sliown  at  tlu  right  in  the  illustration,  has  a  maximum 
tem|)erature  limit  of  about  2.000  deg.  F.  and  is  used  for  an- 
nealing and  hardening  carlion  steel  t<K)ls.  heating  (ase-hard- 

ued  tari>on  steel  tool-  for  (|Uenching  and  pre-heating  tool 
-teel  to  a  tem|)erature  of  about  1.800  deg.  Y.  The  high  teni- 
I'erature  furnace  ha*  a  .maximum  temperature  limit  of  2..'^00 


deg.  V.  ill  thi-  furnace  the  pre-hcatod  toal  steel  piece*;  are 
tijvished  t(j  the  |>ro})er  hardening  tomixrature,  ranging  frona 
2,250  deg.  to  2..:iJX)  deg.  F.  .  ^  ■_  :■  ^.  v  Vy. .'  :-;;^- ^;-.;  ■  . 
Jioth  furnace-  are  of  the  muffle  typo  butdtWer  -matmally 
in  the  type  of  heating  element>  ur-e-d.      The  element?;  in  the 

^smaller  furnace  are  of  the  so-called  liairjnn  type.  Surrouiuling 
the  refractory  muffle  are  four  .slabs,  of  refractory  material 
provided  with  longitudinal  shtts  in  which  lit  the  hair])in 
heating  eleniejits.  The.-e  elenunt.s  are  in.<eried  by  removing 
the  furnace  front,  which  exposes  their,  c^o>c'deijds,  and 
are  j)laced  entirely  around  the  top,  s-idc'sui) J  bottom  of  the 
muffle  liniiig.  .\t  the  rear  of  the  furnace,  the  end>  of  ad- 
jaient  eKnients  are  joined  by  a  »erie^  of  coniucior  blocksi 
Avith  the  exception  of  one  jxiir  to.  which  tlie  lead  terminals 
are  attachecb  This  furnace  ojK'nitesdn  a  inaximuin  of  5S 
volt-  whidi  i<  obtained  by  mean<  f)f  a  regulatiirg  tran-formcr. 
rile  -cKnuhiry  wimh'ng  i-  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which 
corre.-jtond-  to  a  different  voltage  ami  the  terminals  of  these 
section-  are  connected  to  a  l)ank  of  single  knife  switcli*.**  by 
mean.<  (rf  which  any  -eclion.  or  combination  of  sections,  may 
be  connected  to  the  luatinir  eh-ments  of  the  furnace.  There 
are  t'lve  of  the.-e  st»tion-.  which  afford  a  wide  range  of  voltage 
and  tem[XTature  regulatittn.       :--'-."  .-        .  :        ^      •' 

./This  furnace  has  a  heating  chamber  26  in.  long  by  8  in. 
high  by  12  in.  wide  andha-  a  full  load  ratin^r  of  about  15 
kilowatts.  .At  full  hnid  a)»out  one  htjur  and  thirty  minutes 
is  re(|uired  to  bring  the  furnace  up  to  its.  maximum  tem- 
jierature  limit  of  2.000  deg.,  after  which  this  temperature 
may  Im.v maintained  an  about  two-thirds  of  the  full  load  rat- 
ing. 

The  high  temi>erature  furn.ue  has  a  heating  chamber  18 
in.  long.  8  in.  high  and  12  in.  wide.  In  this  furnace  the 
iieating  elenuiits  are  carbon  plate  re-i>tance  piles  which  are 
placed  in.-ide  the  muffle  on  l)oth  -ide-.  Tluse  plates  are  al»out 
'4-in.  thiik  and  re-t  on  heavy  gra]»hite  Ithnks  at  the  botloin. 
M  the  top  the  two  jnles  are  connected  by  a  set  of  heavy  trans- 
ver.se  carlwm  plates.  Graj^hite  electrfxles  extend  vertically 
through  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  and  bear  against  the  bot- 
Xom  of  the  graphite  blocks,  one  (>n  either  side  of  the  furnace. 
Hand  wheels  located  conveniently  in  front  of  the  furnace, 
through  beveled  gears,  operate  elevating  screws  which  in  turn 
bear  against  the  lower  terminals  of  the  electrode-.  The  cur- 
rent thus  pa.-se-  from  one  elettnMle  u])  through  the  carbon 
resistance  pile  on  one  -ide  of  the  furna'ce,  avro->  the  top  to 
tile  carbon  slal»s.  ihiwn  through  the  carlwrn  resistance  pile 
on  the  other  side  of  the  furnace  and  out  throu-jh  the  other 
electrode.  Temjjerature  control  is  obtained  i)y  varying  the 
upward  pressure  against  the  carlton  i>iles  antl  hence  varying 

the  resistance.  ,.  ■>••.'■'■  V.^V-.^  •'-'-.■•.'  •■;''■■':  '■  '  ^--^ 

Tike  the  lower  temperature  fufiiacv.  current   i-  o1>tnined 
from   the   se(ondar\-   of   an    air-ciniler  tran-former   whiih    is. 
wound  in  one  section.     The  maximum  v<»ltage_  for  this  fur- 
nace is  kej^t  down  to  about  .^0.      •  :•.;    ^- ".{. .     .■  \  '.  -y'  .A.I-.  -< 

This  furnace  has  a  full  load  rating  of  .>0  kilowatts,  at 
whiih  about  one  hour  and  thirt\  minute-  i<  re<|uire»l  to  bring 
it  up  to  its  maximum  working  temperature,  ("on-iderably 
less  power  is  re(|uired  to  maintain  a  uniform  working  tem- 
]>erature  after  the   furnaie  has  lK.vome  thorouuhh    heated.    ^; 

Ihe  switchlM)ard.  ."^hown  at  the  left  in  the  illu-tration  of 
the  furnaces,  contains  a  switch,  circuit  1»reaker  and  an  am- 
meter in  the  jtrimary  cinuit  of  the  high  temperature  furnace 
transformer.  Tlu  pyrometer  is  connected  to  a  double-tlirow 
switch  bv  means  of  which  it  mav  be  connected  to  the  thermo- 
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couple  in  either  of  the  two  furnaces.  The  switchboard  for 
the  low  temperature  furnace  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
furnace  frame. 

Other  Equipment 

For  low  temperature  drawing  work  an  oil  burning  furnace 
of  the  oil  bath  type  has  been  installed.  Above  this  furnace 
has  been  placed  a  short  monorail  from  which  is  suspended 
a  chain  hoist  for  handling  the  basket  container  into  and  out 
of  the  oil  bath.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oil  bath  is  indicated  on  a  thermometer  which 
forms  part  of  the  equipment. 

A  small  oil  burning  muffle  furnace  has  been  installed  to 
take  care  of  various  odd  jobs  for  which  the  other  equipment 
is  not  adapted.  This  furnace  is  useful  for  small  forging 
jobs  which  it  is  desired  to  perform  in  the  tool  room  and  it 
is  also  used  for  short  heats  in  hardening  lathe  centers  and 
other  pieces  which  it  is  not  desired  to  heat  all  over. 

The  equipment  of  the  plant  also  includes  three  quenching 
tanks  containing  water,  salt  water  and  oil,  respectively.    The 
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The  Oil  Bath  Tempering  Furnace  and  Small  Oil  Burning  Muffle 

Furnace 

oil  and  salt  water  tanks  arc  jacketed  and  cooled  with  flow- 
ing water.  These  tanks  are  conveniently  located  to  the  elec- 
tric furnaces.  In  hardening  carbon  steel  tools  they  are  first 
quenched  in  water  till  the  vibration  ceases  and  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  oil.     High  speed  steel  tools  are  quenched  in  oil. 

Classes  of  Work  Handled 

When  a  run  of  high  speed  steel  tools  is  to  be  treated  both 
electric  furnaces  are  used.  This  reduces  the  time  required 
for  the  complete  heating  operation  to  that  required  to  pre- 
heat the  tools  to  about  1.800  deg.  in  the  low  temperature 
furnace.  Work  of  this  kind  is  handled  in  lots  in  order  that 
as  long  a  run  as  possible  may  be  obtained  without  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  cooling  down  and  reheating  the  furnaces. 


\\'hen  annealing  is  to  be  done,  the  parts  to  be  annealed  are 
placed  in  the  furnace  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  brought 
to  the  required  temperature  and  allowed  to  cool  down  in  the 
furnace  during  the  night.  This  work  is  thus  a  by-product 
of  the  regular  operation  of  the  plant  and  costs  practicalK- 
nothing  for  power  or  labor. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  variety  of  special 
tools  which  are  handled  in  the  heat  treating  plant  and  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  tools  are  made  from  axle  steel  and 
case-hardened.  The  use  of  this  material  offers  a  number  cf 
advantages  where  occasional  jobs  come  into  the  shop  requir- 
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A   Number  of  Special  Tools   Representative  of  Work  Turned   Out  of 
the   Heat  Treating    Plant 

ing  sj)ecial  tool  equipment  and  also  for  tools  which  are  regu- 
lArly  but  infrequently  used.  This  material  is  not  used  for 
cutting  tools  which  are  expected  to  operate  at  high  speed. 

In  the  illustration  showing  a  number  of  these  special  t(X)Is, 
tlie  first  one  at  the  right  is  a  hob  which  was  made  for  use 
in  replacing  a  broken  worm  gear  from  a  coaling  station  on 
tlie  line.  This  cutter  was  machined  out  of  axle  steel,  sent  to 
the  l)lacksmith  shop  for  case-hardening  and  reheated  in  the 
tool  room  for  quenching.  By  its  use  the  new  gear  was  cut  and 
tlie  plant  returned  to  service  with  only  a  few  day's  delay  at 
an  expense  from  which  the  cost  of  tool  material  was  prac- 
tically eliminated.  Such  tools  manufactured  from  tool  steel 
are  difficult  to  harden  without  serious  risk  of  fracture  and 
loss  Ixjth  of  the  material  and  time  expended  in  their  manu- 
facture. The  case-hardening  process  is  comparatively  easy 
to  handle  and  where  the  quenching  heat  is  under  control,  as 
it  is  in  the  heat  treating  plant,  perfect  results  are  assured. 
Other  tools  of  the  same  material  shown  in  the  photograph 
arc  a  large  45  deg.  reamer,  a  .s;pecial  reamer  for  finishing 
the  piston  rod  pits  of  crossheads  and  a  large  special  tap. 

Among  the  other  tools  which  have  been  developed  and 
manufactured  in  the  tool  room  are  shown  two  sets  of  punches 
and  dies  for  cutting  piston  rod  and  valve  stem  swab  rings 
and  a  special  three-fluted  cutter  for  machining  the  crosshead 
key  slots  in  piston  rods.  This  work  is  done  l)y  first  drilling 
a  hole  of  the  proper  size  at  one  end  of  the  slot,  setting  the 
rod  up  on  a  milling  machine  table  with  the  cutter  inserted 
through  the  hole  and  finishing  the  slot  with  the  cutter. 

At  the  left  in  the  illustration  is  i^hown  a  set  of  punches 
and  dies  for  perforating  driving  box  grease  cellar  plates. 
The  punches  are  mounted  in  short  sections  of  hardened  steel 
which  in  turn  are  secured  to  a  soft  steel  bar.  The  die  blocks 
are  also  formed  in  short  sections  and  similarly  mounted  on 
a  bar  of  soft  steel.  The  punch  on  which  the  work  is  done 
operates  at  the  rate  of  80  strokes  per  minute.     Each  stroke 
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perforates  two  rows  of  holes  and  the  work  is  complete  in  19 
strokes  at  a  total  time  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  per 
plate.  The  finished  plate  is  clean  and  smooth  with  no  dis- 
tortion or  fins  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  whatever. 

1  he  equipment  of  the  plant  includes  a  Sclerscope,  which 
instrument  has  proved  of  value  in  checking  up  the  work  of  the 
plant  and  determining  the  temperatures  to  be  used  on  various 
steels. 

Results 

The  plant  has  justified  expectations  as  to  providing  better 
and  more  uniform  service  from  the  tools  turned  out.  Before 
this  plant  was  installed,  in  making  up  a  lot  of  flue  expand- 
ers it  was  the  regular  practice  to  include  a  numljer  of  extra 
sections  in  each  lot.  These  were  always  needed  to  replace 
sections  broken  in  hardening.  Since  the  electric  furnaces 
have  been  in  use,  no  breakages  of  this  kind  occur  and  the 
physical  qualities  of  all  of  the  hardened  sections  are  exactly 
alike.  When  beading  tools  were  hardened  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  they  frequently  broke  in  the  shank,  it  being  impossible 
to  harden  them  all  over  alike.  Now  these  tools  are  heated 
to  a  uniform  quenching  temperature  all  over  and  so  far  no 
trouljle  has  been  reported  from  failures  in  service.  The  same 
conditions  apply  with  respect  to  special  rivet  sets  and  air 
hammer  chisels.  These  tools  are  annealed,  hardened  and 
drawn  at  a  uniform  temperature  all  over. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  this  plant  is  the  saving  in  labor  as  compared  with 
the  old  methods  of  heat  treating  tools  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 
To  take  care  of  this  work  it  formerly  required  tw^o  men  on 
blacksmith  fires.  Now,  one  man  is  easily  able  to  take  care 
of  the  work,  which  from  the  tool  hardeners'  standpoint  is  per- 
formed under  conditions  far  less  exacting.  The  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  electric  furnaces  requires  no 
knowledge  of  electricity,  and  skill  in  regulating  furnace  tem- 
peratures within  narrow  limits  is  readily  acquired  with  a 
small  amount  of  practice. 


THE  DRIFTING  VALVE 

BY  S.  H.  LEWIS 

When  a  locomotive  drifts  the  fire  box  gases,  at  high  tem- 
perature, smoke  and  the  atmosphere  are  forced  into  the  cylin- 
ders and  destroy  the  oil  which  is  supplied  for  lubricating 
them.  These  elements  leave  abrasive  deposits  and  cause  the 
cylinder  packing  to  break  or  wear  out  in  a  small  percentage 
of  the  time  that  it  would  otherwise  be  useful.  This  in  turn 
decreases  the  power  of  the  locomotive  and  in  point  of  economy 
and  service  the  exclusion  of  the  gases,  smoke  and  atmosphere 
is  desirable  and  important. 

To  prevent  the  creation  of  vacuum  within  the  cylinders, 
numerous  valves  have  been  invented  for  supplying  steam  to 
the  cylinders  while  the  locomotive  is  drifting,  and  the  best 
known  of  these  may  be  considered  as  being  of  three  types, 
vi-c.,  hand-operated,  semi-automatic  and  automatic. 

Owing  to  human  fallibility  the  hand-operated  valves  are 
unreliable  and  dangerous.  As  they  are  not  opened  regularly 
they  do  not  prevent  the  creation  of  vacuum  at  all  times 
when  the  locomotive  is  moving  and  damage  results.  As  they 
are  not  closed  with  regularity  they  have  caused  locomotives 
to  move  or  slip  when  unattended,  and  have  increased  the  lia- 
bility of  personal  injury  and  damage  to  property. 

The  semi-automatic  valve  employs  a  pressure  operated 
valve  in  conjunction  with  a  hand  operated  control  valve 
wliich  is  supposed  to  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  a  trip 
and  closed  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  This  type  is  open  to  the 
s.'me  criticism  as  the  hand  operated  type  with  respect  to 
human  fallibility. 

The  automatic  valve  is  either  pressure  operated  or  mechan- 
ically operated  and  will  give  the  desired  results  only  where 


such  valves  prevent  the  pressure  within  the  cylinders  from 
falling  below  atmospheric  pressure  at  all  times  when  the 
locomotive  is  moving. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
a  drifting  valve  should  be  automatic,  and  as  expense  is  in- 
creased and  service  impaired  by  the  creaticMi  of  vacuum  in 
locomotive  cylinders,  it  is  obvious  that  a  drifting  valve 
should  not  depend  for  its  operation  upon  vacuum  created  in 
the  cylinders.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  drifting  valve  should 
not  depend  for  its  operation  upon  compression  created  in 
the  cylinders  as  compression  and  vacuum  occur  simul- 
taneously in  opposite  ends  of  the  cylinders. 

Classification  of  Drifting  Valves 

The  steam  supply  pi{:>e  should  be  arranged  to  prevent  con- 
densation and  the  delivery  pipe  from  the  drifting  valve  may 
Ije  so  arranged  that  superheated  .«;team  may  be  supplied  to 
the  cylinders  through  the  valve  chests  and  steam  distribution 
valves  or  saturated  steam  may  I>e  supjilied  through  the  same 
channel,  or  saturated  steam  may  be  supplied  direct  to  op- 
])Osite  ends  of  the  cylinders.  These  methods  are  subsequently 
referred  to  respectively  as  arrangement  A,  arrangement  B, 
and  arrangement  C. 

In  arrangement  .1,  the  steam  is  delivered  to  the  saturated 
steam  compartment  of  the  sujDerheater  header  or  the  dry  pipe, 
and  passes  through  the  superheater  units  before  reaching  the 
steam  chests  and  cylinders;  in  arrangement  B,  the  steam  is 
delivered  to  the  superheated  steam  compartment  of  the 
header  or  piped  direct  to  the  steam  pipes  or  steam  chests, 
and  in  arrangement  C,  the  steam  is  delivered  to  the  cylinder 
clearance  spaces  through  non-return  check  valves.  The  check 
valves  serve  to  prevent  the  passage  of  steam  from  one  end  of 
the  cylinder  to  the  other  when  tlie  throttle  is  open. 

With  arrangement  A,  the  drifting  valve  may  remain  open 
at  the  time  that  the  locomotive  is  moving  as  the  steam  from 
the  drifting  valve  passes  through  the  superheater  units  w'hen 
the  throttle  is  open  and  when  the  locomotive  drifts. 

With  arrangements  B  and  C  it  is  necessar}-,  in  addition 
to  the  drifting  valve  closing  automatically  with  the  stopping 
of  the  locomotive,  that  it  close  automatically  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  throttle  when  the  locomotive  is  moving  in  order 
to  prevent  delivering  saturated  steam  to  the  cylinders  with 
the  superheated  steam  when  the  throttle  is  open.  It  is  also 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  vacuum,  for  the  drifting  valve 
in  the  arrangements  B  and  C  to  open  automatically  with  the 
closing  of  the  throttle  and  in  time  to  maintain  steam  within 
the  cylinders  until  the  locomotive  stops  or  the  throttle  is 
again  opened. 

The  volume  of  steam  necessary  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
vacuum  in  the  cylinders  varies  according  to  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinders,  the  speed  of  the  locomotive  and  the  position 
of  the  reverse  lever  or  point  of  steam  cut-off,  and  will  re- 
quire approximately  the  use  of  a  1,^4-in.  pipe  for  22-in. 
and  smaller  engines,  a  1^-in.  pipe  for  23-in  to  26-in.  en- 
gines, and  a  2-in.  pipe  for  27-in.  to  30-in.  engines. 

Advantages  of  Drifting  Valves 

It  has  long  Ijeen  recognized  that  manifold  advantages, 
including  the  prevention  of  vacuum,  are  derived  from  the 
presence  of  steam  in  suitable  quantity  in  the  cylinders  of  a 
locomotive  at  all  times  when  the  locomotive  is  running  alx)ve 
a  very  low  speed,  and  that  these  advantages  can  be  fully 
derived  only  through  means  to  supply  and  cut  off  the  steam 
automatically.  A  drifting  valve  which  functions  properly 
distributes  and  preserves  the  valve  and  cylinder  oil,  provides 
a  steam  cushion  for  the  machinery,  prolongs  the  life  of  the 
c>linders,  pistons  and  rod  and  cylinder  packings,  protects 
the  superheater  units  and  prevents  the  loss  of  high  cylinder 
temperature  when  drifting  and  results  in  increased  locomotive 
mileage,  decreased  maintenance  cost,  higher  average  power, 
and  increased  mileage  per  unit  of  lubricant. 
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cnuplo  in  iithor  of  tlu-  two  furiKucs.  Vhv  switrliboard  for 
till-  low  tcmperaturo  furnarc  is  attarlicd  to  the  ?i(k'  of  tlic 
furnace  franu*. 

.  :    .'  ■■      Other  Equipment  '     ■' - 

For  low  iiinpiraturL'  drawiiii:  work  an  oil  hurning  furnaoc 
of  till-  oil  hath  tyjve  has  liooii  iii>tallt'd.  Above  this  furnan- 
ha-  Ikvu  jdait'd  a  short  monorail  from  whi«h  is  suspended 
a  chain  hoi-t  for  hanclling  the  l)asket  container  into  and  out 
01  the  oi/liath.  As  will  Ik.-  si-en  in  the  ilhistralion,  the  tein- 
jierature  of  the  oil  bath  i>  indieati-d  on  a  thermometer  whitli 
form-  part  of  the  c(|iiiiiment. 

;V  >mall  oil  burniim  nuiflle  furnace  lias  been  installed  to 
-takeeari-  of  various  od(|  joli-  for  whieh  the  other  equipment 
is  luit  a«hvj»ted.  'l"hi.>  furnaee  i-  u-iful  for  small  forging 
jo'i-  whieh  it  js  desin-d  to  prrltirni  in  the  tool  room  and  it 
i-  al-o  u-ed  for  -hort  heat-  in  hardening  latlu'  renters  and 
pther  pieee-  whieh  it  is  not de-ired  to  heat  all  ovir. 
'  ..'flu'  e«|Uipment  of  tile  plant  also  indudes  three  queiuhing 
eontajning  water,  salt  wiur  and  oil.  re-jn-i  tivel\ .      I  he 


The  Oil    Bun  Tempering   Furnace  .tpcJ   Sm.Tll  Oil    Burning    Muffle 
.    .  Furnace 

ciil  aiui  Slit  water  tank-  are  jai  keted  and  cooled  with  llow- 
,  •  ing  \vater.     Tliese  tank-  arv  linni  nieiilly  loiated  to  the  elec- 

:-ttic  furiiai  e-. . .  Tu  hariK  iiin-,'  earlion  -tee!  tool-  they  are  !ir-t 
.    .'(juen.hed  in  water  rill  ihe  vibraiion  eea-i-  ami  are  then  tran— 

,f erred  to  the  oil.     Hii;h  -peetl  -teel  tool-  are  (luenehed  in  oil. 

:  \     :;       '.■•.  Classes  of   Work   Handled 

';.  .  V  \V'luai  a  run  of  high  -peed  -tcil  tool-  i-  to  \>i-  treated  both 

V    eleytrie   furnaees  are  used.     This  reduce-  the  time  reiiuired 

,     :for,OH*  coriij)lete  heatini:  operation  to  that  recjuirod  to  j^re- 

Tieat   the  tools   to   about    \  .SOU  deg.    in    the  low   temperature 

furnace.     Work  of  thi-  kind  i-  handled  in  lot-  in  order  that 

as  long  J   run  a.s  po--ible  may  be  obtained  without  the  ne- 

;   ;  coissitv  t>f  i<K)linti  down  and  reluMting  the  furnaces.    ■-.■.    ..■^". 


When  amiealing  i-  to  be  done,  the  |)art-  to  be  annealed  ;-, 
placed  in  the  furnaee  at  the  end  of  the  day-  work,  bniu^i.: 
to  the  re(|uired  temperature  and  allowed  to  cool  down  in  tii,.: 
furnace  during  the  night.       This  work   is  thus  a  bv-j)rodu  ' 
of   the   regular  operation   of  the   ])lant   anil   lo-t-   pra.  ticall 
nothing  for  power  or  labor. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  variety  of  .-|)e(i/.V 
tools  which  are  handled  in  the  heat  treating  plant  and  to  th  - 
fact  that  .some  of  these  t(M)ls  are  made  from  axle  steel  aii  : 
( a-e-hardened.  'I'he  use  of  this  material  offers  a  numlier  <  ^ 
advamages  where  (Kvasional  joIi-  lome  into  the  shop  rei|ui-: 


A   Nurtiber  of  Special  Tools    Representative   of   Work   Turned   Out  of 
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iiiu'  -[lecial  tool  e<|uipment  :mu1  also  for  tools  whicli  are  regu- 
larl\  but  infrei|uently  u-i'd.  This  material  is  not  used  for 
tutting   tool-   which    are   expected    to   operate   at   high    -peed. 

In  the  illustration  -bowing  a  numlier  of  tiie-i'  -pn  ial  tool-V, 
the   first  one  at  the  right  is  a   hoi)  which   wa<  made   for  u-e 
in   re|)lacing  a  Itroken  worm  gear  from  a  coaling  .'itation  on 
the  line'.     Thi-  i  utter  wa-  nKuhined  out  of  axh-  -tc-el,  sent  to. 
thi'  blacksmith  -hop  for  t  a-e-hardening  and  reheated  in  the- 
tool  room  for  (|uenching.    liy  its  use  the  new  gear  was  i  ut  :nid 
thr  plant  returned  to  .-c-r\ice  with  only  a    few   dav's  delav  at 
j.n   e\|ic'n-e  from   which   the  cost  of  tool   material   was  prac-- 
li.allx    eliminated.     Sucli   tool-  manufactured  from  lot)l  .steel 
are  ditYicult   to  harden   without   -eriou-  ri.-k   of   fracture  ;uicl 
li;--  both  of  the  materia]  and  time  e\|>ende(l  in  their  manu-: 
I'acture.      'I'he  ca-e-hardening   jiroce.--   i-  comparatively  cMsy 
to  handle  and  where  the  i|Uenching  luat  i<  under  control,  a* 
it    i-   in  the  heat   tn'atiiiL:   plant,   perfect   re-u]t<   are  a->ured.  : 
I  >lhiT  tool-  of  the   -ame   niati'ri.il    -liown    in   llu'   photograph 
are   a    large  4.^    deg.   reamer,   a    -pecial    reamer    for   fini-hing 
llu-  pi-ton  rod  i»it-  of  t  ro>.-lu-ad-  and  a  large  spe*  ial  taj). 

Amonir  the  other  t(;ol.-  which  have  bec-n  dewloped  and. 
manufactured  in  the  tool  room  are  -how  n  two  -et-  of  pundies 
and  dies  for  cutting  pi-ton  rod  and  valve  -tiin  -wab  rinil- 
aiicl  a  special  thre«'-lluted  cutter  for  maihininiz  the  c  ro— head 
ke\  -lot-  in  ]ii-ton  rod-.  Tlii-  work  is  done  b\-  l"ir-t  drilling" 
a  hole  of  the  proper  -i/e  at  one  end  of  the  -lot.  .netting  the 
rod  uj)  on  a  milling  madn'nc  table  with  lite  <  utter  in-erted 
thr<an:h  the  hole-  and   Uni-hing  the  slot  with   the  (  utter. 

.\t  the  left  in  the  illu-tration  is  -hown  a  set  of  punchers: 
and  die-  for  ]iert"oraling  driving  box  grease  cellar  plate.>. 
The  |)unehe-  are  mounted  in  short  sections  of  hardened  -tevl 
whii  h  in  turn  are  -ecured  to  a  .-oft  steel  bar.  The  die  blocks 
arc  al-o  formed  in  -hort  -ee  lions  and  -imilarly  mounti-d  on- 
a  bar  of  .soft  steel.  The  ]Hmch  on  whieh  the  work  i-  done 
operate-  at  the  rate->  of  SO  strokes  per  minute.      K.ach   -troke; 
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.,r  )ratc'>  two  ruu>  of  holes  and  the  work  is  eoniplete  in  T' 
.jn  .is  at  a  total  time  of  alxmt  a  (juarter  of  a  minute  per 
.,1a  .  The  finished  plate  is  clean  and  smooth  with  no  dis- 
tort m  or  l"ins  at  the  edges  of  the  hole>  Wliatever. 

liie  ecjuipment  of  the  |)lant  includes  u  Sclerscope.  uhieh 
ilist  unient  has  proved  of  value  in  ihei  kinij  uj)  the  work  of  the 
nliu  t  and  ileterminiiiu  tlu'  teni]»eratures  to  he  u-ed  on  various 
stet!;^.  _^^     ,  ^^^        .         ,     ,     ;,.•;.. 

'•'V'- •■'•"■■""■'■:■'•- ':V':''  '      Results      ",-,  • '"". '■ '■■  v ' -•   ,     ■'•■■'•^\    ■ 

'llie  plant  has  ju-tit'ied  t'xpeetations  as  to  |»rovidin'4  hetter 
.iiiit  more  uniform  -trvice  from  the  tools  turned  out.  liefcjre 
tlii-  plant  was  instalk'd,  in  making  up  a  lot  of  tlue  expand- 
crt  it  was  tlu'  regular  jjraetiee  to  include  a  numlKT  of  extra 
,ei'ions  in  ea(  h  lot.  Ihese  weR'  alway>  needi'd  to  r([ila<e 
-aiion.s  brokin  in  hardening.  Since  the  elei  trie  furnaie- 
liavc  been  in  use,  no  breakages  of  this  kind  occiir  and  the 
plivsical  C|ualities  of  all  of  the  hardened  .sections  are  exactly 
alike.  When  beading  tool-  were  hardened  in  the  bhu  k-mith 
shop  they  fre{|Uintly  broke  in  the  .-hank,  it  being  imiJO--ilde 

.Mo  liardrn  tluin  all  over  alike.     Now  these  tools  arc  heated 

■  to  :i  uidform  (jucnching  tem|)erature  all  over  and  so  far  no 

rriHible  has  been  nported  from  failures  in  service.     The  same 

londitions  apply   with   respect  to  special   rivet  sets  and   air 

.;.' hanimer  chisels.      Jlu.-e  tools  are  annealed,  hardened    and 

V  (jrawn  at  a  unibirm  temperature  all  over,;  /■'.■?•:■;: 
t:.: Not  the  least  of  tlu-  bi-nefits  which  have  resulted  from  the 
"    ojvration  of  this  plant  i-«  the  saving  in  labor  as  compared  with 

tile  old  mithcxj-  of  heat  treating  tool-  in  the  bku  k>mith  shop. 

V  f o  take  (are  of  this  Work  it  forme rly  re<|uired  two  men  on 
■ .  Ma«  ksniith  fin-s.  Now.  one  man  is  easily  able  to  take  care 
-  of  ihe Work,  whii  h  from  thr  tool  hardeners*  standpoint  is  per- 
formed undvr  condition^  far  less  exacting.  The  operation 
imd  niaintinance  of  the  electric  furnaces  requires  no 
knowledge  of  ile(  tricity.  and  .-kill  in  regulating  furnace  tern- 
:n  r.ituri'.-  within  n;irro\v  limits  is  readily  acquired  with  a 
.-m.iil  amount  oi  practice. 


V?  :  ^  THE  DRIFTING  VALVE     ':    '        ;, 

[.'■^:'.'-     -"ll  \"\  ';   ..  ■;;-  .         -   BY  S.  H.  LEWIS    ■.  ::    ,:,{l''.'.'.-^'.:r 

•  j  ■■  When,  a  loiomotivr  drift-  the  I'lre  box  ga.-e.-,  at  high  tem- 
jHT.iture.  -moke  an<l  tlie  atmo-[»here  are  forced  into  the  cylin- 
ilir-  and  destnn  the  oil  which  is  su])plied  for  lubricating 
till  Ml.     These  elements  leave  abrasive  depo.-it<  and  <ause  the 

., 'G}linder  jjacking  to  liriak  or  wear  out  in  a  -mall  percentage 
of  the  time  that  it  would  otherwise  be  useful.  This  in  turn 
dnreases  the  f)ow<r  of  the  locomotive  and  in  p(jint  of  economy 
and  service  the  exclusion  of  the  ga.<es,  smoke  and  atmo-])here 

>;;.|?  desirable  and  important.  >    ^  .'  ;/  .-•  ,;  '.'. 

.,.'  I'o  prevent  the  creation  of  vacuum  within  the  cylinders, 
numerous  valvc-  have  been  invente<l  for  su])]tl\ing  -team  to 
tlic  cylinders  while  the  locomotive  is  drifting,  and  the  be->t 
kiiown  of  the>e  m;iy  be  considered  a?  being  of  three  type^; 
'    '.  hand-ojKratiiL  semi-automatic  and  automatic.  ;   . 

<)\ving  to  hum.m  fallilnlity  the  hand-oiicrated  valves  afc' 
'I  reliable  and  <huigerous.  .Vs  they  are  not  (Opened  regularly 
tbov  do  not  prevent  the  creation  of  vacuum  at  all  times 
.  When  the  hx-omotive  is  moving  and  damage  re-ults.  .\-  tluy 
ni'c  not  closed  with  regularity  they  have  caused  locomotive- 
tf''  move  or  sliji  when  unattended,  and  have  increased  the  lia- 
l'  lity  of  personal  injury  and  damage  to  property. 

;,  v".  Ihe  semi-automatic  valve  employs  a  pressure  operated 
V  Ive  in  conjunction  with  a  hand  operated  c^ontrol  valve 
,  ^vhidi  is  supj)o<ed  to  be  o|X'ned  at  the  l^eginning  of  a  trip 
fi  id  dosed  at  the  end  of  the  tri]i.  This  ty])e  is  open  to  the 
^  me  criticism  a-  the  hand  operated  type  with  respect  to 
'•  iman  fallibility.,:  ;■-;:■ 

The  automatic  valve  is  either  jiressure  operated  or  mechaii- 
i-ally  oj)er.ated  and  will  give  the  desired  results  only  where 


>uch  valves  prevent  the  pressure  within  the  cxlinders  from 
falling  belijw  atmospheric  pressure  nt  <ill  timrs  when  the 
locciinotive  is  moving. 

1-  rom  the  foregoing  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
a  drifting  valve  should  \)C  Automatic,  and  as  e.xpense  is  illy, 
creased  and  service  impaired  by  the  creation  of  vacuum  in 
Icjcomotive  cylinders,  it  is  obvious  that  a  drifting  valve 
>liould  not  depend  for  it-  cqieration  upon  vacuum  created  in 
the  cylinders.  It  is  e<iually  true-  that  a  drifting  valve  -hould 
not  depend  for  its  Operation  ujion  comj)ression  created  in 
the  cylinder-  a>  compre»ion  and  vacuum  wcur  simul- 
taneouslv  in  opiMjsite  ends  of  tiiv  c\linders.      ■      ..    - 

•.■•".. '^  of  Drifting  Valves         /       ^,  •     ': 

Ihe  steam  -up|)l\  pipr  -Iniuid  be  arrangc<l  to  ]irc-vi'nt  con- 
(icn-ation  and  llie  delivery  j>i|K  from  the  drifting  valve  may 
bcv >o  arrarvged  \\\a\  suprrhiiilnl  steitni  niay  Ik;  <uj)plied  to 
tlie  cylinder-  through  the  vaKc  du-t^  and  -team  distrilrutioil 
\aive-  or  .sitiur<tinl  -team  nta\  b<-  -upplicd  throut;h  the  >aine 
channel,  or  saturiiicd  >team may  be  -upjdicd  dired  to  op- 
po.dte  ends  cjf  the  cylinders.  Tiiesi'  methods  are  sub-equently 
referred  to  respect iveh'  a-  arrauL'enK'rit  J,  arf^'iirieiiient  H, 
and   arrangement  C".  ^   ^      ' 

In  arrangement  .1.  tlu-  -team  i-  ddivi'red:!!)!!!^  .^^/^wrff/fj. 
-teani  iomjtartmcnt  of  the  .-ufKrheater  .headei"  or  the  dry  i»ilH.'. 
.;ind  passes  through  the  -uperheatcr  units  iK-fiifc  reaching  the 
-team  chests  and  cylinders:  in-  arrangitnent  /»,  the  >team  is 
delivered  to  \hc  supjrhrilal  >team  compartment  of  the 
header  or  ])i]>ed  direct  to  the.  >team  pipe>  <»r  -team  dust:-, 
a.iid  in  arrangement  C.  the' steam  i>  delivered  to  the  cylinckr 
i  lea  ranee  sf)aces  thri;ugh  iion-return  check  vahv.-.  Ihe  t  heck 
valve-  serve  to  prevent  tlu-  pa— aLT*.  of  steam  from  one-  end  of 
•lie  cylinder  to  the  (jtlu-r  when  the  throttle  i*  iij)eu. 

With  arrangement  .1.  the  drifting  valve  may  remain  open 
at  the  time"  that  the  IcKomoiive  i-  moving  as  the  steam  from 
the  (b'iftiiig  vaivi-  pa— es  throuiih  the  -upi-rhe;itrr  unit-  when 
the  thnjttie  is  o|)en  and  when  the  locomotive  drifl>. 
■'  ■  With  arrangc-ments  li  and  ('  it  is  ncces.sary,  in  additi(»n 
to  the. drifting  valve  vlo>ing  autoniatically  with  the  stopping 
of  the  locomotive,  that  it  do-e  automatic  ally  with  the  (;pcn- 
ing  of  the  thnittlc-  wlun  the  liMomotive  i-  moving  in  <jr«Kr 
to  prevent  delivering  >aturatc-d  ^team  to  the  cylinder-  with 
the  supirliciiid  steam  when  the  thrcjttle  i-  oj»en.  It  is  alsiQ 
neces.-ary  for  the  ])reventio!i  of  Vacuum,  for  the  drifting  valv-e 
in  the  arrangc-ments  B  and  C  to  open  automatic  ally  with  the 
ihising of  the-  throttle  and  in  time  to  maintain  -team  within 
tiie  cylinders  until  the  l<x:oniotive  stop>  of  the  throttle  is 
again  ojvned.  .-,■'-  '  W;-.;-  :■■■      ; ;  ^-.,.' --V"^;    "■:■'■'•.■      ■■."  : 

Ihe  xdluincvof  steam  necessary,  to  ]»rc^-c-iit'the  creation  of 
vacuum  in  the  cylinders  vario  according  tcj  the  diameter  of 
the  olinders.  the  ^peed  of  the  hKonwitive  and  the  po-ition.; 
of  the  re\'cr:!:e  lever  or  ix>int  of  steam  cut-oft",  ami  will  rer. 
quire  ajjproximately  the  use  of  a  1 '4-iu.  pi[)e  for  IZ-'m. 
and  smaller  engines,  a  1'j-in.  pipe  for  2.>-in  to  2^»-in..  eii- 
■gincN  and  a  2-in.  pipe  for  27-in.  to  .^0-in.  erigines.  .  i  ■ 

Advantages  of  Drifting  Valves"  -     "  • 

It  ha-  long  bic-n  rcc oiiiii/cd  that  manitohl  adVantatres. 
indu<ling  the  prc;vention  of  vacuum,  are  derived  from  the 
pre.'^enavof  steam  in  suitalile  <|uantity  in  the  tvlinck'rs  of  a 
locomotive  at  all  time>  when  the  hnomotivc  is  running  above 
a  very  low  speed,  and  that  the>e  advantages  can  be  fullv 
<!err\e(l  onl\-  through  mean-  to  sui»i)l\  and  cut  off  the  -team 
automatically  .V  drifting  valve  which  functions  pro]>erIv 
di>tributes  and  preserves  the  valve  and  cylinder  oil,  provides 
a  steam  c u-hion  t"or  the  machinery,  prolongs  the  life  of  tlie 
(\linder-.  ]ti>t(jns  and  nxl  and  cylinder  jxickings.  protects 
the  superheater  units  and  prevents  the  loss  of  high  cvlinder 
temperature  when  drifting  and  results  in  increased  locomotive 
Inileage.  decrea-ed  maintenance  (Ost,  higlier  average  power,. 
antl  increa.-ed  mileage  per  unit  of  lubricunt. 


■   f 
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Looking   Up  tht  Machine  Side  of  the  Boiler  Shop.    Canadian    Pacific   Angus   Shops,    Montreal 


Taking  up  the  Slack  in  Production 

How  Causes  of  Lost  Time  on  Unit  Operations  are 
Located  and  Removed  at  the  C.P.R.  Angus  Shops 

BY   E.  T.  SPIDY 

Production  Engineer,  Canadian  Pacific,  Montreal,  Que. 


THE  functions  of  production  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  first,  those  which  devolve  upon  the  manage- 
ment, and  second,  those  for  which  the  workman  is 
responsible. 

In  the  first  class  are  the  duties  of  the  supervisory  staff  to 
handle  all  orders,  get  the  proper  material  to  the  workmen, 
plan  the  work  in  order  that  the  desired  output  is  obtained, 
provide  the  workmen  with  proper  tools,  keep  the  machinery 
in  order,  see  that  each  operation  is  performed  at  the  right 
machine,  provide  suitaljle  workmen  for  each  machine,  and 
so  on.  These  functions  are  performed  by  the  foremen  alone 
in  small  shops,  or  by  an  increasing  number  of  specialist  super- 
visors, each  attending  to  one  function  only,  in  large  organiza- 
tions. 

The  rate  at  which  the  actual  work  is  done  by  the  workman 
depends  entirely  on  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  individual 
only  when  the  functions  of  the  supervising  organization  have 
all  been  performed  properly. 

The  question  is,  how  do  we  know  whether  all  these  func- 
tions are  being  {performed  properly?  Do  we  know  what  out- 
put we  are  getting  from  each  workman  compared  with  what 
he  should  produce?  What  is  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  get 
full  output  from  each  man?  What  action  is  taken  when  we 
do  know  the  reason  for  these  failures  ?  No  one  will  say  that 
these  are  not  vital  questions,  yet,  how  many  railroad  shops 
have  any  definite  system  by  means  of  which  they  can  deter- 
mine the  answers  with  any  degree  of  accuracy? 

These  are  days  when  material  is  hard  to  get.  Conditions 
are  different  from  any  previously  experienced  and  good  men 
are  exceedingly  scarce.  Wages  are  so  high  that  our  old  con- 
ceptions of  what  a  job  should  cost  are  worthless.  It  is  ob- 
viously our  duty,  not  only  to  the  railroads  but  also  to  our- 
selves as  citizens  who  realize  that  idleness  expense — which  is 
what  inefficiency  really  means — can  only  add  to  the  growing 


cost  of  living,  to  reduce  this  idleness  expense  by  first  finding 
out  where  it  is  and  then  applying  the  best  available  remedy. 
If  we  know  where  it  is  something  can  be  done. 

The  methods  of  accurately  determining  the  answers  to  the 
above  questions  which  are  described  below  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  developed  by  a  number  of  industrial  engineers  and 
applied  in  various  ways  to  meet  varying  local  conditions.  In 
some  shops  the  production  department  looks  after  them,  in 
others  the  foreman  himself  has  a  man  detailed  for  the  work 
and  supervises  it  personally.  The  process  of  checking  up  the 
details  of  production  in  a  few  departments  will  clearly  de- 
velop the  system. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  something  appears  to  be  wrong 
with  milling  machine  production.  A  man  who  has  the  status 
of  an  assistant  foreman  is  sent  to  that  department  with 
instructions  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  the  work  being 
done  by  the.se  machines.  He  records  the  time  when  each  job 
starts  and  when  it  finishes.  He  is  on  the  spot  constantly  and 
notes  ever)'  time  the  workman  is  delayed.  He  is  looking  for 
the  delays,  and  as  soon  as  one  occurs  he  notifies  the  shop  fore- 
man, the  tool  foreman  if  it  is  a  tool  failure,  or  whoevt  r 
should  apply  a  remedy.  The  record  of  these  delays  and  the 
amount  of  time  lost  is  retained  for  the  purpose  of  compiling 
the  summary  records  described  later.  As  each  job  is  started 
he  ascertains  the  time  it  should  take  and  notes  this  for  cor- 
parison  with  the  actual  time  taken.  The  time  which  should 
be  required  may  be  taken  from  piecework  schedules  which 
most  shops  have,  even  though  not  in  use,  or  when  no  records 
are  available,  it  may  be  estimated  on  the  floor. 

As  soon  as  the  time  on  a  job  has  exceeded  what  we  mav 
call  the  allowed  time  for  that  job,  lost  output  is  obvious  and 
the  observer  must  account  for  the  discrepancy,  showing  the 
reason  on  his  record.  He  then  notifies  the  foreman  or  super- 
visor responsible  for  correcting  the  faulty  conditions  as  soon 
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35  ;>ossible,  and  takes  such  action  himself  as  is  within  his 
po\\er. 

Each  day's  performance  is  summarized  on  the  special  form 
jho  \n  in  Fig.  1.  Each  sheet  lasts  for  one  week,  and  usually  a 
record  is  kept  continuously  for  two  weeks  in  the  one  depart- 
meit,  by  which  time  usually  the  habitual  delays  of  the  depart- 
inei't  are  fully  apparent.  In  addition  to  those  for  which  reme- 
die-  may  be  applied  immediately,  there  are  often  conditions  re- 
quiring a  change  in  policy  which  take  some  time  to  put  into  ef- 
fect. These  are  discussed  by  the  supervisors  concerned,  and 
the  necessary  consent  having  been  obtained  from  the  higher 
ofn.  ers,  are  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible.    Later  on  an- 
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Fig.  1. — Chart  Showing^.Results  of  a   Detail   Study  of   Milling    Ma- 
chine Operation 


Other  department  check  is  made  to  determine  whether  the  im- 
provements have  had  the  desired  effect  and  whether  there  are 
any  further  controllable  delays. 

The  heading  of  the  form  states  its  purpose.  A  column  is 
provided  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and  each  day  is  subdivided 
into  hours  to  facilitate  entries.  Each  day's  record  is  distinct 
and  not  combined  with  the  next  day  in  any  way.  When 
work  runs  into  the  next  day,  as  it  often  does,  the  entry  is  not 
made  until  the  job  is  completed,  and  then  the  percentage 
efficiency  is  prorated  for  each  day.  Horizontally,  100  per 
cent  output  is  represented  by  the  distance  between  the  day 
columns,  which  on  the  actual  form  is  one  inch.  If  the  opera- 
tor gives  only  six  hours'  output  in  eight  hours  a  thick  black 
line  is  drawn  in  the  space  for  the  day  equal  to  6/8  of  its 
width.  The  remaining  space  represents  lost  output  and  in  it 
is  placed  a  symbol  letter  or  sign  indicating  the  reason  for  the 
loss. 

For  convenience  and  uniformity  a  standard  set  of  sjinbols 
i-  used  which  covers  all  delays  in  a  general  way.  These  are 
supplemented  when  necessary  in  certain  departments  to  show 
s:>ecial  conditions.    They  are  as  follows: 

A — Man  Absent. — Used  when  there  is  available  work,  and  a  workman  as- 
f  gned  to  Ihe  job  who  is  absent  for  any  reason.  This  calls  for  the  fore- 
ran to  investigate  causes  and  to  discipline  the  absentee  when  necessary. 

H — Lack  of  Help — Used  when  there  Is  work  at  the  machine  and  no 
•  "en  available.     More  men  are  usually  required  if  this  appears  frequently. 

N — New  Man. — Used  to  denote  that  the  delay  is  caused  by  a  new  work- 
r.an  who  is  not  yet  familiar  with  the  work.  Such  a  man  is  expected  to 
r'.ake  good  in  a  short  time.     This  may  call  for  instruction  by  the  foreman. 

O — Up  to  the  Man. — Used  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  condi- 
t  pns  are  favorable  and  the  workman  could  himself  prevent  the  lost  time. 
>'onsistent  delays  on  this  account  indicate  that  the  man  should  be  replaced. 


X — Reason  S'ot  Clear. — Used  v\hen  it  is  believed  that  the  man  is  not  to 
blame   and    conditions    are    good. 

H— Defective  Work. — Sometimes  a  defective  piece  of  work  requires 
special  care  that  makes  a  delay.  This  account  is  up  to  the  shop  foreman 
to    regulate.  .-.  ■-       ■  .  ..  ..':.; 

M — Defective  Material. — Used  when  the  delay  is  creditable  t«  defects  in 
the  material  itself.  Troubles  from  this  source  are  referred  to  the  test 
department  or   to  the   purchasing   department. 

W — No  Work. — If  no  job  is  available  when  a  man  finishes  the  job  in 
hand,  the  time  lost  in  hunting  up  the  foreman  to  get  one  is  charged  here. 
The  extent  of  losses  on  this  account  are  an  indication  of  poor  management 
in  most  cases,  although  it  may  be  due  to  lack  of  orders,  in  which  case  the 
man   must   be  disposed   of  on   other   work   or   laid   off. 

L — Lack  of  Instructions. — I'sed  when  delays  occur  due  to  lack  of  in- 
formation or  instructions  of  my  kind,  such  as  no  drawings  or  sizes,  which 
aijy    supervisor    has    to    supply. 

P — Power  House. — If  compressed  air.  steam,  water  or  any  other  power 
supply  goes  off  it  is  recorded  under  this  lieading.  Tliis  item  is  usually 
up  to   the   power   house   engineer. 

R — Repairs. — Used  when  the  machine  is  placed  under  repairs,  because 
of  breakdown,  changes  or  .nny  other  reason,  when  there  is  work  available. 
The   shop   engineer   is  usually   responsible   for   keeping  this   item   down. 

T — Tool  troublr. — Failure  to  deliver  output  on  account  of  defects,  re- 
I  .-lirs  to,  or  breakage  of  tools  is  up  to  the  tool  shop  foreman  to  correct. 
I  ack  of  a  proper  supply  of  tools  and  delays  in  getting  them  are  also  in- 
cluded   in    this   account. 

V' — Shcp  Closed — Used  when  vacations  f  r  any  other  shut  downs  occur, 
during    which    no    output    is    expected. 

Some  delays  cannot  be  overcome,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
something  cannot  be  done  to  prevent  them  from  tecMning  of 
regular  occurrence.  Delays  may  often  necessitate  several 
supervisors  getting  together  liefore  a  remody  is  decided  cm, 
which  always  results  in  some  future  improvement  being 
effected. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  first  man, 
Morris,  turned  out  60  per  cent  of  a  day's  work  on  Monday, 
70  per  cent  on  Tuesday  and  better  still  each  day;  it  was 
proved  that  there  was  no  trouble  for  which  he  himself  was 
not  responsible.  This  is  a  common  experience  under  this 
system.  The  second  man.  Poullet,  was  evidently  an  experi- 
enced operator,  but  had  tool  trouble  on  Tuesday.  This  proved 
to  be  accidental.  The  third  man,  Levesque^  was  a  new  man 
and  unfamiliarity  with  the  machine  was  responsible  for  his 
delays.  These  three  men  all  operate  the  same  machine  on 
different  shifts. 

Deroches,  the  fourth  man,  is  an  efficient  operator.  Prac- 
tically every  day  he  turned  out  more  than  the  allotted  day's 
work,  as  indicated  by  the  extra  line.  This,  in  a  piecework 
shop,  represents  earnings  over  his  wages. 

The  next  three  men  each  failed  to  give  a  day's  work  on 
account  of  tool  trouble.  This  trouble  was  so  apparent  and 
consistent  that  it  led  to  an  investigation  which  showed  the 
necessity  of  making  a  change  in  policy.  It  was  found  that 
owing  to  war  exigencies  this  machine  was  equipped  with 
carbon  steel  cutters.  It  was  proved  conclusively  that  high- 
speed cutters  were  required  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  work, 
and  instructions  were  issued  for  this  change  to  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible.  Incidental  to  this,  a  change  in  design  was 
found  desirable.  It  was  shown  in  experiments  made  later 
that  by  using  a  high-speed  cutter  of  larger  diameter  and 
shorter  length  better  time  was  made  milling  around  links 
and  such  work  singly  instead  of  doing  two  at  a  time.  Two 
pieces  at  a  time  produced  too  hea\y  a  load  for  the  mau:hine. 

Items  8,  9  and  10  show  the  performance  of  a  machine  run 
by  apprentices.  This  was  not  very  good,  and  on  Thursday  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  machine  broke  down  and  one  apprentice 
was  transferred  to  the  last  machine  on  the  sheet,  where  there 
was  a  vacancy  on  the  third  shift. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  a  chart  of  this  nature  tells  the  whole 
story  of  shop  output  and  troubles.  The  expense  of  getting 
it  is  negligible  compared  with  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts  and  the  ability  to  place  them  before  the  right 
parties — the  only  way  to  ensure  better  results. 

A  summary  of  Fig.  1  shows  that  there  were  704  machine 
hours  available  for  production.  Summarizing  the  delays,  it 
will  be  seen  that  236  machine  hours  have  been  lost  for  various 
reasons,  a  loss  of  ii.S  per  cent  for  the  week.  These  losses 
are  chargeable  as  follows: 


■  .■:'■•"».         !• 
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Locki»e   Up,  tltd  MuiJtit.e  :iidc  of  th.c  boiler  i/:i7'.    Canait.aii    I'tirtiic  .hi^its   Si'crs,   Montreal, 


Taking  up  the  Slack  in  Production 

How  Causes  of  Lost  Time  on  Unit  Operations  are      .  ' ;     v  ,^  >  0  - 
>■  Located  and  Rtmoved  at  the  C.P.R.  Angus  Shops  ;  . 

.'.'y: ■•:•''  ■"■/^l-;^>;--";--  ■..■■■'":.;■•  "  :-  by  e.  t.  spidy  ■■■--:■:■'='•'-     ''- y\ '\  ::'■■- ;'  :'/  '  ^;V;     :>:..- 

.■•■■.■'  •'•:■■■.'     ■,    ■■       rroduction  Entiineer.  Canadian  racitic,  Montreal.  Que. 


THK  tututi(in.s'.<)f  j.rodui-titni  ma}  Ik-  clivick-d  into  two 
iki.<>e>:  tVr*t.  tlioM-  whiJi  di-volvt.'  upon  tlu'  nianam.- 
nu-nt.  a«d  .-tvond.  ihu.-c  for  wliicii  ilic  workman  i.- 
rtspon>iblc.     ■ .  y.'yir  V   /         •••■••,•-.       :  ;■   • 

In  the  tir.-.t  class  a rv  ilu  (kitir-  of  tlu-  >upcrvi.>ory  .-taff  to 
handle  all  order-,  .i^et  the  [iro|)cr  material  to  the  workmen. 
plan  the  work  in  order  tliat  the  de.-ired  outj)Ut  i.>  obtained. 
provide  the  workmen  with  proper  tools,  keep  the  machinery 
in  order,  <iee  that  each  operation  i>  performed  at  the  riglit 
machine,  provide  .-uitafile  workmen  for  each  machine,  and 
so  on.  I  Iu'>f  fmution-  are  ptrfornied  \>\  tlie  foremen  alone 
in  small  shoi'S.  or  bv  an  iiurta-inu  number  of  >|ie(iali>t  super- 
visors, each  attending  lo  one  function  onl\ .  in  lar^e  oryaniza- 
tions..  :  '■.'■■'■\  J.,"".,  yw.   •■.:■--:.'■..  ..'s.  ■•;■",. 

The  rate  at  which  the  actual  work  is  done  by  the  workman 
depends  entirely  on  the  -kill  ami  knowledge  of  the  individual 
onlv  when  the  functions  of  the  supervising  or^ianization  have 
all  been  j)erformed  j>roi»erly. 

The  (|ue-tion  i-.  how  do  we  know  whether  all  these  func- 
tions are  beinu  j)erformed  {)ropirly?  Do  we  know  what  out- 
put we  are  getting  from  each  workman  com[»are(l  with  what 
he  should  j>rodute!'  What  i>  the  rea.-on  for  the  failure  to  yet 
full  output  from  each  man  ?  What  action  is  taken  when  we 
do  know  the  reason  for  these  failure.-?  No  one  will  say  that 
these  are  not  vital  (|ue,-tions.  yet.  how  many  railroad  shops 
have  any  defmite  .'jy.^tem  by  means  of  which  they  can  deter- 
mine the  answers  with  any  decree  of  accuracy? 

These  are  days  wlun  material  is  hard  to  t,'et.  Conditions 
are  different  from  any  j)reviously  e.\i)erienced  and  good  men 
are  exceedingly  scarce.  Wages  are  so  high  that  our  old  con- 
ceptions of  what  a  job  should  cost  are  worthless.  It  is  ob- 
viously our  duty,  not  only  to  the  railroads  but  also  to  our- 
selves as  citizens  who  realize  that  idleness  expense — which  is 
what  ineftkiency  really  mean.«-^can  only  add  to  the  growing 


Ki-t  of  living,  to  reduce  thi-  idlene.>is  e\[}ense  by  first  finding 
out  where  it  i-  and  then  ajjplying  the  best  availal)le  remedy. 
If  We  know  where  it  i-  >omi'tliii)g  can  i)e  done.  ,  '. 

rile  metluMJ-  of  .iccurately  determining  the  an.-wers  to  the 
alH)ve  (juestion-  which  are  de.scribed  below  are  not  new.  They  ;. 
have  bei-n  develo))ed  b\  a  number  of  industrial  engineers  and 
ajiplied  in  \.irious  wa\.-  to  meet  varying  local  conditions.  In 
-ome  -lio])-  tile  jiroduc'tion  department  looks  after  them,  in 
otlu-r-  the  foreman  him.-elf  has  a  man  detailed  for  the  work 
.iiid  -upervi.-e-  it  jiersonally.  Ihe  })rocess  of  checking  Uji  the 
detail-  of  pro(iu(  tion  in  a  fiw  de])artments  will  clearly  de- 
viloj)  tile  .-y-tem. 

It  ma\  lie  a--ume(l  that  something  appear-  to  be  wrong. 
with  milling  machine  pnKluction.  A  man  who  has  the  status 
of  an  a--istam  foreman  is  sent  to  that  <lepariment  with 
in-truction>  to  keej)  an  act  urate  record  of  all  the  work  being 
dont-  by  the.-e  maihines.  He  retord-  the  time  when  each  job 
start-  and  when  it  tini.-hes.  He  is  on  the  spot  constantly  ai-d 
note-  every  time  the  workman  is  delaxcd.  He  i-  looking,f«.T 
the  delays,  and  as  .-o<jn  a>  one  (k(  urs  he  notitie-  the  shop  fore- 
man, the  tool  foreman  if  it  is  a  tool  failure.  (;r  whoi-vt  f-^^ : 
should  aitjtly  a  remedy.  The  re(ord  of  the.-e  delays  and  tl*- 
amount  of  time  lo-t  is  retaiiu-d  for  the  purpose  of  comi)ilii  g 
the  sunnnary  reiords  described  later.  .\<  each  job  is  stariti 
he  ascertain-  the  time  it  should  take  and  notes  this  for  con  -^ 
jtarison  with  the  actual  time  taken.  The  time  which  shoulT 
be  re<|uired  may  be  taken  from  piecework  ."Schedules  which 
most  shops  have,  even  though  not  in  use.  or  when  no  recorc? 
are  available,  it  may  be  e-timated  on  the  floor. 

.As  scKin  as  the  time  on  a  job  has  exceeded  what  we  ma-'  : 
call  the  allowed  time  for  that  job,  lost  output  is  obvious  an  1 
the  oi»server  must  account  for  the  discrepancy,  showing  th ' 
rea.-on  on  his  record.     He  then  notifies  the  foreman  or  supe:- 
vi.sor  responsible  for  correcting  the  faulty  conditions  as  soo- 
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jO*sible,  and  takt*>  ?udi  aition  himself  a>  i>  within  his 
er. 

ich  day's  perfonnanie  is  >uniniarizcd  on  the  s|)ecial  form 

n  in  Fiii.  1.  Each  sheet  lasts  for  one  week,  and  usually  a 

-rd  is  kej)t  continuously  for  two  weeks  in  the  one  dei)art- 

r,  by  which  time  u>uall\  tin-  habitual  delay*  of  the  depart- 

t  are  fully  ai»|)areiu.  In  addition  to  those  for  which  reme- 

niay  be  applied  immediately,  there  are  often  conditions  re- 

ini;  a  change  in  polic\-  which  take  some  time  to  j»ut  intoef- 

These  are  discussed  by  the  supervisors  (onierned.  and 

necessary-  consent  havinsz  been  obtained   from  the  hiciher 

ers,  are  ]>ut  into  effect  as  s<Kin  as  possible.     Later  on  an- 
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F  g.    1. — Chart    Showing    Results   of   a    Detail    Study    of    Milling    Ma- 
'■■•;.■■.  -..-■..  chine  Operation    ■  •      -,  ■  ..  '  ■'    - 

other  department  check  is  made  to  determine  whether  the  im- 
prowments  have  had  tlie  desired  eft'ett  and  whether  there  are 
any  further  controllable  delays.  •  •^-  •:.••:,'  :  :  \:V,  ;. 
The  headint:  of  the  form  states  its  jjurpose.  A  column  is 
provided  for  each  da\  of  the  week,  and  each  day  is  subdivided 
into  liours  to  facilitate  entries.  Each  day's  recortl  i-  distinct 
and  not  combined  with  the  next  day  in  any  way.  When 
work  runs  into  the  next  day,  as  it  often  doe.v,  the  entry  is  not 
Tiicide  until  the  job  is  completed,  and  then  the  pen  entage 
c-fnciency  is  prorated  for  each  day.  Horizontally.  100  ])er 
Cent  output  is  repre-ented  by  the  distance  between  the  day 
columns,  which  on  the  actual  ft)rm  is  one  inch.  If  the  opera- 
t'lr  i;ives  only  six  hours'  output  in  eiuht  hours  a  thick  black 
1  He  is  drawn  in  the  space  for  the  day  e(|ual  to  t)/8  of  its 
'  i<lth.      The  remainini:  >|)ace  rej)resents  lost  output  and  in  it 

>  j>laced  a  svmbol  letter  or  sign  indicating  the  reason  for  the 
W>.  '   .  .:  - 

For  convenience  and  unifornnty  a  standanl  set  of  symbols 
i— used  which  covers  all  delays  in  a  general  way.  These  are 
'  ipplemented  when  necessary  in  certain  departments  to  .show 

>  'ecial  conditions.      They  are  as  follows:    v;:    ;  -    ■;  ;>v.     '   .-^ 

K—yian  Abicnt .—  V %^A  when  there  is  .ivail.iltic  work,  atnl  a  vvoikiiian  as- 
■^  zntvl  to  the  iol)  who  is  a)>«ent  for  any  reason.  This  calls  for  the  fore- 
•  m  to  iiivrstisate  causes  and  to  discipline  tlie  absentee   wlieti   necessary. 

H  —  lack    of    licit — I'sed    wlien    there    is    work    at    the    machine    and    no 
ei;  availalile.      More   iniii   are  usually  required  if  tliis  appears  freciuently. 

K—Xc7t<  Man. — t'sed  to  denote  that  the  delay  is  caused  by  a  new  work- 
;  an  who  is  not  yet  familiar  with  the  work.  Such  a  man  is  cxpecteil  to 
'Tike  j(oo<l  in   a   short  time.      This  may  call   for  instruction   by   the   foreman. 

O — I'l'  to  the  yiiin.  —  I'sed   when  there  i-:  reason  to  believe  that  all  condi- 

'  ^ns  are   favorable   and  the  workman  could   liiyiself  iirevent  the     lost   time. 

■*Oi!si>tent   delays  on  this  accnuiu   indicate   that   tlie   man   should  he  replaced. 


\—  Reason  Xof  (7.-ar.^-l*scd  when  it 'is  .believed  that  the  man  is  not  to 
?ilarae   and    conditions   are    good. 

]i  ' Pi'frtti7-c  /J V'cA'.  Sometimes  a  defective,  iwce  of  vtork  requires 
.special  care  that  inakes  a  delay.  This  account  is  »p  tu  tb.e  shop  foremao 
■to  ■Tcgxilatei   ■-'■-■:..:■   -  ■  ■:■  '  .  r  .. .;  .■   ^  ■-■■/".    'j.,',    .':  ■     .'•:':■■'■  's-   -. 

yi—Dcfi'ci!:  c  Material.  Vscrii  when  the  delay  is  creftitat>le  to  defects  in 
the  material  itself.  Trotililcs  from  -tliis  smirce  are  referred  to  the  test 
"Icpartment   or   to,  the   purchasinR   departnieiit.      • 

V^' — S'o  li'ork.— If  no  job  i<  available  when  a  man  finishes  the  job  m 
hand,  ihe  time  lost  in  hunting  up  the  foreman  to  Ret  one  is  charged  here. 
The  extent  of  losses  on  this  account  are  an  intlicaticm  of  |H)or  management 
;n   m<  St   ca>cs,  althoitgh   it  may  l>c  due  t.i   lack  of  «M-der»,  in   w'hieh  case  the 

iMan    must    be   disjiosed    cf   un    other    work  Or    laid   off. 

\.  Lad.-  of  /j/.f/»»i-//i>iij.- -t'sed  wliru  delays  occur  due  to  lack  of  in- 
tormation  or  instrHctioti*  of  my  kind,  such  ^s  no  drauiugs  ur  sizes,  which 
aiiy   siiperv'sof    has   to    wipidy,  ...-...•:■■  ■■-■,-':.:•.:■.••.-;•■....-    .-    . 

P-  /'oriVr  //oK.fr.- If  compressed  air.  «teanj,  water  -(if  atvv.  othtr  power 
supply  i;i«;()ft  it  is  recorded  under  thi-  lieadinK,  This  itetn  is  usually 
up  to  _tlR'  power   houjicei'gineer, 

U-r-Kt'fair^., — Used  when  tJiem-ii: l.iiiiei-  }jif»eed  under  rojiairs.  because 
of  hreat;dowh.  chances  «>r.-^ny  other  rt-risnn.  when  there  is  work  available. 
I  he  sbop  endueer   IS  osn.illy   res'.onsible    for   keepingf  this  item    down. 

'  Tr-TooJ  trotihj  ■.  Failure  to  deliver  ompiit  o»i  account  of  defects,  rc- 
I -ijrs  to,  or  Iireaka>!'.- of  tuols  is  up  to  the  t«>gl  sbofi  foreman  to  correct, 
rack  of  a  proper  supply  of  tools  .wd  d^lay.  in  Rettiuij  tbem.  are  also  in- 
cluded   in    ilus   ;icc,onot.'    .  -  '  .■      ■•  '  "       .- 

.^— ;^'f'/'  CJ'-sc'l — I'^cd  when  vaciti.  ns  '  "r  'iiu"t-.'.otbe.r  ^lUt  ^owns  occur, 
durmp.  wJiicli  1m-  oi:t;>irt..  jii   i-,\|  el  !i-i;i.  /     -^  .•-.'•   :_:        ;,.■.. 

Some  dela\s  ♦  aiinot  l»e  "oveniime.  but  it  is  seldom  that 
.-iomethinif  caniujt  Ik-  thnu-  kj  prevent  them  fnmi  l>ecoming  of 
reiiular  occurrence.  l)el;i\s  max  often  necevsitate  .«ieveral 
.supervisors  nettiri"  together  before  a  reniody  is  decided  on, 
which  always  result.^  in  smne  future  improvement  being 
effetted. 

Referrini,'  to  Fig.  1.  it  will'  l»e  noieii  that  tht"  first  man, 
Morris,  turned  out  60  (K-r  cent  of  a  day's  work  on  Monday, 
70  [H.T  cent  on  T'uesday  and  better  still  each  day;  it  was 
proved  that  there  wa.-  no  trouble  for  wlnMi  he  himself  was 
not  re>pon-ibIe.  I  his  i.-  a  common  v^^perience  under  this 
.sj-.stem.  TJte  second  man.  Poullet,  was  evidently  an  e.xperi- 
vnced  operator,  but  had  tool  trtiuble  on  Tuesday.  This  proved 
'to  l)e  accidental.  The  tliird  man.  Eevestjue.  was  a  new  man 
and  unfamiliarit}  with  the  machine  wa>  resjionsible  for  his 
delays.  Ehese  three  nien  all  ojurate  the  >ame  machine  on 
different  shifts.     :    •;   ,       -.  :    ;.;  .  -    /  ::  i;:..;^^  ^^:.  ..  ■  -  \  ;.; 

Deroclie.-,  the  fourtli  iivan.  i>  an  efficient  oiK-rator.  Prac- 
tically every  day  he  turin-d  out  more  than  the  allotted  day's 
work.  a.->  indicated  by  the  extra  line.  Ihi.s,  in  a, piecework 
sho}).  represents  earnings  over  his"  wages.      •    -.  ...  .  ■;    V-   .    ; 

The  ne.xt  three  men  ea(  h  failed  to  give  a  day's  Work  on 
account  of  tool  tniuble.  Tlii-  trouble  wa-  >o  apparent  and 
con>islent  that  it  led  to  an  investigation  which  showed  the 
necessity  of  making  a  change  in  ix>Ucy.  It  was  found  that 
owing  to  Avar  exigencies  thi-  nun  hine  was  e<|uipped  with 
carbon  steel  t utters.  It  wa<  jirovetl  loiulu-ively  that  high- 
s]xv(l  cutters  were  re(|uired  to  reduce  the  expen.>^'  of  the  work, 
and  instructions  were  issued  for  tliis  change  to  be  made  as 
soon  as  jwssible.  Incidental  to  this,  a  change  in  design  was 
found  desirable.  It  wa.-«^  shown  in  t-xperiments  made  later 
that  by  using  a  high-speed  cutter  of  larger  diameter  and 
sliorter  length  Ix^tter  time  was  made  milling  around  links 
and  such  work  singly  instead  of  doing  two  at  a  time.  Two 
pieces  at  a  time  i)roduced  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  machine.    ; 

Items  S.  9  and  10. show  the  jK-rformaiue  f»f  a  machine  run 
by  apprentices.  This  was  not  very  go<Kl,  and  on  Thursday  it 
will  l)e  seen  that  the  machine  broke  down  and  one  apprentice 
was  transferred  to  the  ln.<t  machine  on  the  .-^heet.  where  there 
was  a  vacancy  on  the  third  shift. 

It  will  be  ol)vious  that  a  ihart  of  this  naturi^  tells  the  whole 
.<;tory  of  shop  output  and  trouble.*.  The  expense  of  getting 
it  is  negligible  com[)ared  with  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts  and  the  ability  to  place  them  before  the  right 
parties — the  only  way  to  ensure  better  results. 

A  summarv  of  Fig.  1  .>hows  that  there  were  704  machine 
hours  available  for  production.  .Summarizing  the  delays,  it 
will  be  .<een  that  2.>6  machine  hours  have  l>een  lost  for  various 
rea.<ons.  a  loss  of  .v^..^  per  cent  for  the  week.  These  losses 
are  chargeable  as  follows: 
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Per  Cent  of 

Hours  available  hours 

R — Machinery    repairs     49  7.0 

T— Tool    trouble    63  8.9 

N— New   Men    10  1.3 

O— Lack    of    skill 61  8.6 

A — Men    Absent    20  2.8 

H— Lack    of    help 24  3.4 

X — Reason    not    clear 3  .4 

L — Instructions      6  .9 

By  presenting  the  responsible  supervisors  concerned  with 
data  of  this  nature  they  all  realize  that  a  measure  of  their 
efficiency  is  in  the  hands  of  the  management,  on  which  fair 
judgments  can  be  based. 

The  reason  for  the  delays  is  always  insisted  on,  and  shift- 
ing responsibility'  is  of  no  use  because  the  other  man  will 
refuse  to  accept  what  is  not  his  due.  On  the  workman's 
part  he  realizes  that  a  continued  bad  showing  surely  will  re- 
sult in  his  transfer  to  inferior  work,  or  worse. 

Fig.  2  shows  another  of  these  forms  on  which  is  recorded 
a  specific  condition.  Having  a  large  amount  of  boiler  work 
on  hand  and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  output,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  learn  the  reason  for  what  was  considered  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  time  required  for  each  engine. 

The  department,  it  will  be  noted,  is  operating  two  shifts, 


Fig.    2. — Chart    Showing    the    Effect    of    Insufficient    Help    on    Heavy 

Boiler  Work 

and  the  top  half  of  the  chart  is  devoted  to  the  day  gang,  while 
the  lower  half  covers  the  same  engines  on  the  night  gang.  On 
this  chart  is  being  checked  how  the  work  is  covered  by  the 
workmen,  to  determine  the  reason  why  no  workmen  are  on 
a  job  when  the  work  is  available.  In  this  case  spaces  repre- 
senting time  with  no  boiler  work  scheduled  are  left  blank. 

Thi.<  chart  .shows  very  plainly  that  the  boiler  shop  foreman 
is  confronted  with  more  work  than  he  has  men  to  cover.  It 
shows  also  that  he  has  much  trouble  with  absentees.  The 
lack  of  uniformity  of  the  lines  on  the  chart  shows  that  despite 
all  planning  to  cover  work,  on  account  of  the  absentees  and 
shortage  of  men  lie  is  switching  his  men  from  one  place  to 
another  to  make  the  l>e>t  use  of  them. 

A  few  other  reasons  for  delays  recjuiring  investigation  are 
to  be  seen  on  this  chart.  Delays  marked  W  prove  that  the  fit- 
ters are  not  tli rough  when  the  boilermakers  arrive  to  make  the 
test,  which  indicates  the  weak  point. 

The  chart  shown  in  Fig.  3  looks  altogether  different  from 
the  others,  showing  few  delays  and  in  general  all  operators 
making  good.    This  indicates  what  a  good  chart  should  look 


like,  although  it  might  be  still  better.  There  are  features 
which  should  be  looked  into,  such  as  to  be  sure  that  the  shop 
is  not  overstaffed  with  non-producers,  but  it  reflects  good 
management  by  its  obvious  lack  of  lost  time.  This  sho^i  is 
a  manufaclurm.^  department  and  is  not  subject  to  such  quick 
changes  and  short- time  jobs  as  the  others.  It  should  nor.  of 
course,  be  judged  on  exactly  the  same  terms. 
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Fig.  3. — A  Chart  Taken  in  a  Manufacturing  Department 

Fig.  4  shows  a  form  on  which  the  details  are  recorded  by 
the  checker.  Each  job  is  entered  as  it  is  started  and  is  filled 
in  as  the  work  progresses.  Delays  are  usually  entered  on  the 
line  below,  with  reasons  in  detail. 

This  system  is  independent  of  any  other  system  in  the  shop, 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a  daywork  or  piecework 
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Fig.  4. — Form  of  Record  Sheet  Used  in  Making  Detail  Studies  of 

Delays 

shop.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  shop  schedule  or  rout- 
ing system,  although  it  shows  up  defects  in  them  if  work  i^ 
delayed.  It  can  be  adapted  to  show  special  conditions,  a^ 
jiointed  out  in  Fig.  2.  By  reducing  lost  time  to  a  minimum 
a  greater  output  may  reasonably  be  expected,  and  such  re.';ult> 
have  actuallv  been  obtained. 


Air  Consumption  of  Locomotive  Auxiliaries" 

Cost  of  Wasted  Air  Shown  and  Condemning  Limits 
Proposed  to   Raise   Standard   of  Maintenance 


THE  subject  of  pneumatically  operated  auxiliary  de- 
vicesf  on  locomotives  was  assigned  to  a  committee 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Cleveland, 
May,  1918.  The  committee  presented  a  report  of  progress  at 
tlie  last  meeting  and  was  continued  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

(1)  To  obtain  more  complete  and  representative  data  concerninR  the  air 
(.onsumption   of   locomotive  auxiliary   devices. 

(2)  To  obtain  data  for  comparing  the  performance  of  metallic  versus 
non-metallic  packing  in  reverse  gears. 

(3)  To  devise  a  satisfactory  method  for  testing  auxiliary  devices  on 
locomotives. 

(4)  To  submit  a  suitable  test  code  for  testing  auxiliary  devices  on  loco- 
motives. 

(5)  To  suggest  and  recommend  suitable  limits  for  rates  of  air  consump- 
tion of  auxiliary  devices  to  serve  as  a  maintenance  standard  and  to  con- 
demn defective  devices  out  of  service. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  data  collected  and  analyzed  by 
the  committee  were  in  connection  with  standing  tests,  i.  e., 
tests  made  to  determine  the  rate  of  air  consumption  of  auxil- 
iary devices  with  the  locomotive  standing  in  the  roundhouse. 
A  total  of  497  such  tests  were  made  on  as  many  devices. 
These  tests  involved  111  locomotives  as  found  on  12  rail- 
road systems.  It  was  necessary  in  every  case  to  convert  the 
results  obtained  on  the  test  basis  of  60  lb.  air  pressure  to  a 
basis  of  100  lb.,  the  nominal  main  reservoir  pressure  so 
widely  used  in  freight  service. 

The  first  work  done  was  to  devise  a  method  of  test  and 
prepare  a  suitable  test  code  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
direct  the  making  of  the  standing  tests  at  different  localities 
in  a  systematic  and  uniform  manner.  The  test  code  was 
sent  out  to  about  30  members,  with  a  request  that  standing 
tests  be  made  of  all  kinds  of  auxiliary  devices  in  use.  In 
even,-  case  where  the  recipients  were  able  to  comply  with  this 
request,  a  number  of  tests  were  made  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  code,  and  no  special  difficulties  were  reported  either 
in  following  out  the  method  of  making  the  tests  or  in  com- 
puting the  results. 

With  this  code  the  committee  sent  out  a  tentative  set  of 
condemning  limits  which  were  arbitrarily  chosen  in  an  at- 
tempt to  compromise  between  the  degree  of  perfection  pos- 
sible to  attain  on  the  one  hand  and  what  might  be  regarded 
as  excessive  maintenance  costs  on  the  other  hand.  All  the 
standing  test  data  has  been  referred  to  these  limits  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  and  while  this  comparison  shows  that  they 
would  condemn  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  devices  tested, 
no  change  in  the  limit  basis  is  thereby  justified.  It  should 
Ije  borne  in  mind  that  the  devices  tested  were  taken  as  found 
in  service  where  no  accurate  or  reliable  provisions  for  their 
maintenance  were  in  force.  Under  conditions  of  systematic 
maintenance  much  better  results  would  )>e  obtained  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  limits  here  suggested  could  be 
materially  reduced  before  passing  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  on  maintenance  investment.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  which  will  be  dictated  l^y  future  experience. 

The  Standing  Tests 

The  only  test  apparatus  necessary  for  making  the  leakage 
rate  tests  specified  in  the  code  is  an  orifice  holder  with  suit- 
able orifice  discs,  and  a  test  gage. 

The  orifice  holder  may  be  a  flat  lipped  union  pipe  fitting 
suitable  for  holding  the  orifice  disc  and  the  necessary  pipe 
connection  for  attaching  it  to  the  drain  cock  or  any  other 

*Abstract  of  a  committee  report  and  discussion,  presented  at  the  twenty- 
seventh  anni'al  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Association,  held  at  Chicago, 
May  4-7,  1920. 

tThe  term  "air  operated  auxiliary  devices"  as  used  in  this  report  refers 
to  all  air  operated  devices  on  locomotives  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  air 
brake  system. 


suitable  cohnection  to  the  main  reservoir.  The  orifice  disc 
at  the  orifice  should  be  1/16  in.  thick  and  the  hole  should 
be  accurately  bored,  (not  drilled)  with  sharp  edges.  The 
rim  of  the  discs  may  be  somewhat  thicker  to  give  strength, 
but  the  thicker  part  should  not  come  nearer  at  any  point 
than  3/16  in.  to  the  orifice  itself.  It  is  preferable  to  make 
the  orifice  out  of  hard  brass,  bronze  or  monel  metal.  The 
test  gage  should  be  installed  so  that  it  will  indicate  the  main 
reservoir  pressure.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  because 
the  regular  brake  equipment  gage  in  the  locomotive  cab  can 
be  used.    Any  inaccuracy  in  the  gage  employed  is  eliminated, 


TAni.E    I— FORM 
I  oco.  Xo 


FOR    THE    TABULATION    AND    COMPUTATION 
OF   TEST    RESULTS 


Class Div 

Compressor  type  and  orifice  diameter 


Date. 


method: 
Throttle  com- 
pressor steam 
valve  until  60  lb. 
air  pressure  is 
just  maintained 
in  main  reser- 
voir. Count  com- 
pressor speed  in 
single  strokes 
per  minute. 


Make  and  size  of 

compressor 
West.,       9'A  in. 


West. 
West., 
N.  Y., 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 


11       in. 

8J4  in.  C.  C. 

2-a 

6a 

5-b 


Dia.  of 
orifice, 

in. 
11-64 
3-16 
9-32 
5-32 
13-64 
15-64 


Air 
press, 
lb. 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


(Orifices  are 
the  same  a* 
used  for  I. 
C.  C.  compres- 
sor condemn-' 
ing  testst. 


1 


Compr.  speed 
single  strokes  per  min. 

, ''^ ^ 

Leakage    Lkg.  plus  Lkg.  plus 

only*        orifice*      device 

2  3  4 


COMPUTATION  OF 
. _>„ 


SESl'LTS 


Compr.  strokes 
per  min.  due  to 


>^ 


Reverse    gear 

forward     

Bell    ringer,   on.. 

Sander  (per  each 
3-32-in.  orifice) 
Cylinder  (  Open. . 
cocks  (  Closed. 
Water  (  Lowered, 
scoop  (  Raised.. . 
Fire  (  Open  . .  . 
door  (  Closed  .. 
Coal  pusher,  on.. 


Orifice 
onlv 
5' 


•  •  •  •  *.« 


Device 
onlv 
6 


'  .•-•*•  «  •  « 

-      v  •  • 

-- *  •St  *  • 


-•.•4  ^  •  W 


Per  cent 

of 

strokes. 

Col.  6. 

col.  5 

7 


Note:  ' '    ' 

(a)  Where  the  locomotive  is  equipped  with  two  compressors  the  counting 
of  compressor  strokes   will  be  easier  if  one  compressor  is  cut  out. 

(b>  Where  the  leakage  is  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  accuratelv  count 
tlie  compressor  strokes  it  is  permissible  to  create  a  lenk  to  increase  com- 
pressor  si>eed  provided  it  is  left  unchanged  during:  all  thret    tests. 

(c)  Where  the  locomotive  is  equipped  with  an  auxiliarv  device  reservoir 
and  governor  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  auxiliarv  devices  governor 
main  valve  while  tests  arc   being  made. 

*Cols.  2  and  3  give  single  observation  for  all  tests  as  leakage  and  orifice 
.-;re  constant  for  all  tests. 

Col.  5  is  the  difference  between  cols.  3  and  2. 
Col.   6  is  the  diflFe'-ence  between  cols.   4  and   2. 
Col.  7  is  col.  6  divided  by  col.   5. 


provided  the  test  comparison  is  always  made  at  the  same 
pressure.  This  is  because  the  nature  of  the  test  is  to  com- 
pare the  flow  of  air  due  to  leakage  with  that  tlirougli  a  known 
orifice. 

The  determination  of  the  leakage  rate  for  each  auxiliary 
device  tested  will  depend  on  the  result?  of  three  tests.  How- 
ever, two  of  these  tests  will  always  be  common  to  all  devices 
tested  on  the  same  locomotive,  so  that  after  the  first  device 
is  tested  only  one  test  will  be  required  for  each  succeeding 
device  tested  on  that  locomotive.  The  methods  of  making 
the  tests  and  the  computation  of  results  are  briefly  outlined 
in  Table  I,  which  shows  a  convenient  form  for  recording 
the  data.  ■•  •  ' 

In  making  the  tests,  close  the  compressor  steam  throttle 
valve,  cut  out  the  main  reservoir  supply  to  all  air  operated 
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auxiliary  devices,  and  see  that  the  drain-cock  at  the  orifice 
fitting  is  closed.  Reduce  main  reservoir  air  pressure  down 
to  some  value  lower  than  60  lb.,  preferably  about  55  lb. 
Open  the  compressor  throttle  slowly  until  the  compressor 
raises  the  main  reservoir  pressure  and  is  just  able  to  main- 
tain it  at  60  lb.  When  this  condition  has  been  reached  for 
a  time  of  about  three  minutes  so  that  the  tester  can  be  sure 
that  a  true  balance  of  the  pressures  has  been  obtained,  the 
compressor  speed  in  single  strokes  per  minute  will  be 
counted.  The  count  will  be  entered  in  column  2,  under  the 
heading  "Leakage  only." 

The  second  test  will  be  made  in  the  same  manner  except 
that  the  drain  cock  leading  to  the  orifice  will  be  open.  This 
will  mean  that  in  addition  to  the  leakage,  the  compressor 
will  have  to  maintain  the  main  reservoir  pressure  at  60  lb. 
against  the  air  passing  to  atmosphere  through  the  orifice. 
Enter  the  compressor  speed  in  column  3,  which  is  headed 
"Leakage  plus  orifice." 

The  third  test  will  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  and  second  tests  except  that  the  orifice  fitting  will  be  cut 
out  and  the  particular  auxiliar\'  device  to  be  tested  will  be 
cut  in.  The  compressor  speed  will  be  entered  in  column  4, 
headed  "Leakage  plus  device." 

The  computations  are  clearly  indicated  on  the  form  and 
the  final  comparison  for  each  device  is  expressed  in  per  cent 
of  strokes  per  minute  required  to  supply  the  orifice. 

Condemning  Limits 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  type  of  compressor  with  which 
the  locomotive  is  equipped  will  determine  the  size  of  the 
orifice  used.     The  orifice  sizes  chosen  are  the  same  as  those 


Table  II — Limits  Recommended  for  Condem.ving  Air  Operated  Auxiliary 

Devices  on  Locomotives 

Percentage  of  orifice  strokes  allowed 
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11.6 

38.2 

22.6 

17.0 

T^^ll      rincrer      on 

9.3 
46.8 

8.0 

40.0 

3.5 
17.4 

11.4 
57.2 

6.8 
33.8 

5.1 

Ash    pan,    open    and    closed.. 

25.4 

Sander     (per     each     3/32-in. 

orifice)      

31.2 

26,6 

11.6 

38.2 

22.6 

17.0 

Cylinder      cocks      open      and 

closed     

31.2 

26.6 

11.6 

38.2 

22.6 

17.0 

Water     scoop,     lowered     and 

raised     

62.  S 

53.3 

23.2 

76.3 

45.1 

34.0 

Fire  doors,   open  and  closed. 

15.6 

13.3 

5.8 

19.1 

11.3 

8.5 

C*aa]    niisher     on 

62.5 

53  3 

23.2 

76.3 

45.1 

34.0 

specified  by  the  well  known  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion compressor  condemning  tests  and  can,  therefore,  be  used 
for  testing  both  compressors  and  auxiliary  devices.  These 
orifices  and  a  suitable  orifice  fitting  are  always  available  at 
roundhouses  and  other  places  where  the  compressor  tests  are 
made. 

Table  II  gives  the  limiting  values  of  percentages  as  com- 
puted in  column  7  of  the  previous  table.     A  value  i^  given 


y 


Table    III — Am   Consumption    Equivalent   to   the    Condemning    Limits 


Leakage  rate  in  cubic  feet  of  free 
air  per  minute 


Device  At  60  lb. 

pressure 

Bell  ringers    3 

Fire    doors    5 

Cylinder    cocks    10 

Reverse   gears    10 

Sander    (per   each   3/32-in.   nozzle) 10 

Ash   pan    15 

Water  scoops  20 

Coal   pushers    20 


At  100  lb. 

At  140  lb. 

pressure 

pressure 

4.6 

6.2 

7.7 

10.3 

15.3 

20.7 

15.3 

20.7 

15.3 

20.7 

23.0 

31.0 

30.7 

41.3 

30.7 

41.3 

for  each  kind  of  auxiliary  device  when  tested  under  the  six 
different  combinations  of  compressor  and  orifice  size.  When- 
ever the  percentage  of  strokes  found  in  column  7,  Table  I, 


exceeds  the  corresponding  value  given  in  Table  II,  the  de- 
vice in  question  should  be  condemned  and  ordered  for  nec- 
essary repairs. 

The  leakage  rates  in  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  equiv- 
alent to  the  condemning  limits  suggested  alx)ve  are  shown 
in  Table  III. 

The  results  of  the  standing  test  data  are  shown  plotted  in 
a  convenient  form  in  Fig.  1.  The  average  maximum  and 
minimum  values  for  leakage  are  given  for  each  condition 
under  which  the  various  devices  were  tested,  and  it  is  shown 
on  the  basis  of  100  lb.  main  reservoir  pressure.  The  cor- 
responding test  code  leakage  limit  value  is  also  shown  for 
each  device.    The  data  shown  are  the  most  complete  informa- 
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Fig.    1 — Air    Consumption    of    Auxiliary    Devices    of    Locomotives 
Determined  from  Tests  of  111   Engines 

tion  of  its  kind  in  existence  and  can  be  regarded  as  a  true 
index  to  the  general  condition  and  performance  of  auxiliary 
devices. 

Table  IV  gives  the  result  of  applying  the  recommended 
condemning  limits  on  all  devices  tested,  more  than  half  of 
which  would  thereby  be  condemned. 

Tabli;  I\' — Effect  op  Applving  CV'ndf.mni.vc   Limits  to  the  Devices 

Tested 

No.  No.  Per  cent     Per  cent 

Device  tested  passed  passed         failed 

Reverse   gears    68  47  69  31 

Bell   ringers    103  48  47  53 

Ash    pans    19  4  21  79 

Sanders    136  46  33.8  66.2 

Cylinder    cocks    32  4  12.5  87.5 

Water    scoops    26  11  42  58 

Fire    doors 107  50  47  53 

Coal    pushers    6  3  50  50 

Totals     497  213  42.9  57.1 

Running  Tests  of  Power  Reverse  Gears 

To  determine  the  air  consumption  rate  for  reverse  gears 
when  running  in  service,  a  very  complete  program  of  tests 
covering  a  period  of  about  five  weeks'  work  was  outlined. 
It  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  program  fully,  but  service 
runs  were  made  with  21  locomotives  which  were  distributed 
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on  four  divisions  of  three  railroads.  The  data  for  these  tests 
are  shown  in  Table  V, 

The  curves  for  three  tests  are  plotted  in  Fig.  2.  These 
curves  represent  respectively  the  worst  gear  tested,  the  best 
gear  tested  and  the  retest  of  the  worst  gear  after  it  had  been 
repaired  to  correct  the  leakage. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  tests  included  15  gears  having 
metallic  packing  and  6  gears  with  non-metallic  packing.  The 
tests  were  made  without  any  special  regard  for  either  type 
of  packing  and  show  a  distinct  difference  in  the  quality  of 
service  in  favor  of  the  metallic  packing.  This  is  evident 
from  the  average  miles  of  service  per  cu.  ft.  of  average  leak- 
age developed.  The  figures  show  that  where  the  non- 
metallic  packed  gears  made  249  miles  for  each  cu.  ft.  per 


economical  condition.  They  undoubtedly  perform  the  in- 
tended functions  in  a  ver>'  satisfactory  maimer,  but  only  at 
the  cost  of  compressed  air.  This  cost  is  much  greater  than 
it  need  be,  and  the  problem  of  reducing  it  to  a  minimum 
resolves  itself  into  the  determination  of  how  much  mainte- 
nance expense  will  be  warranted.  The  test  figures  show  a 
wide  field  for  profitable  investment  in  maintenance,  and  bet- 
ter maintenance  will  carry  with  it  other  ,betterments,  such  as 
less  wear  and  tear,  more  perfect  jjerformance,  and  greater 
reliability,  all  of  which  will  tend  to  turn  to  raise  the  effi- 
ciency of  locomotive  operation.  The  proposed  condemning 
limits  will  serve  to  reduce  the  waste  at  least  one-half,  and 
when  this  saving  is  accomplished  the  association  will  be  in 
a  position  to  scale  the  limits  downward  on  a  scientific  basis^ 
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Pig,  2 — Air  Consumption   Curves  for   Power   Reverse   Gears   on    Freight   Locomotives   in    Road    Service 


min.  leakage  developed  the  metallic  packed  gears  made  2,491 
miles,  a  ratio  of  just  10  to  1  in  favor  of  metallic  packing. 
The  number  of  gears  tested,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant final  conclusions. 

The    Field   for    Profitable    Maintenance 

The  general  aspect  of  all  the  test  results  indicates  that 
the  air  operated  auxiliary  devices  are  in  a  more  or  less  un- 


because  it  will  then  have  available  actual  maintenance  cost 
figures. 

The  committee  fully  realized  the  importance  of  attacking 
this  subject  on  a  cost  basis,  but  certain  necessary  service 
factors  remain  to  be  determined  in  a  more  accurate  and  re- 
liable manner  before  such  comparisons  could  be  justified.  A 
knowledge  of  maintenance  costs  would  also  be  necessary  to 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  costs  involved. 
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lb.   main   reservoir  pressure.) 
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Leakage, 
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of  packing 
to  date  of 
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Miles  per 

Locomotive 

ragonnet 

Kind  of 
packing 

Non- 
metallic 

cu.  ft. 

free 

air  per 

min. 

free  air 

used  during 

trip 

cu.  ft.  per  min. 

reverse 
gear 

^  Max. 

Min. 

Average 

leakage 

Average 
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However,  some  of  the  facts  demonstrated  by  the  data  have 
an  important  bearing  on  how  much  it  is  costing  the  rail- 
roads to  operate  auxiliar>-  devices  as  compared  to  what  it 
really  ought  to  cost.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  point 
out,  on  the  basis  of  compressed  air  used,  the  probable  mar- 
gin of  saving  that  could  be  effected  by  a  reasonable  main- 
tenance program,  from  which  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  de- 
cide how  much  maintenance  expense  is  warranted. 

The  data  presented  in  Fig.  1  cover  all  the  different  kinds 
of  devices  tested.  It  is  not  j)erniissible  to  base  a  comparison 
on  all  of  the  devices  listed  because  several  of  them  are  not 
subject  to  constant  use  while  the  engine  is  in  service.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  comparison  only  three  kinds  of  devices 
are  chosen;  namely,  bell  ringers,  fire  doors  and  reverse  gears. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  respective  average  rates  of  air  con- 
sumption found  for  these  three  devices  in  the  standing  tests 
are  characteristic  of  their  average  condition  in  service. 

It  can  also  be  assumed  that  if  these  devices  were  main- 
tained within  the  maximum  rates  of  air  consumption  fixed 
by  the  test  code  limits  the  average  leakage  could  be  held  to 
not  more  than  one-half  that  represented  by  the  limits.  The 
actual  figures  for  such  a  comparison  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

Table    VI — Actual    and    Possible    Rates    of    Air    Consumption    of    Bell 
Ringers,   Fire  Doors  and  Reverse  Gears. 

■" ' ;  ^ 

Average-rate  in  cu.  ft.  per  min. 
at  100  lb.  main  reservoir 
pressure.     Actually        Insured  bjr 
found  during  tests     test  code  limits 

103   Bell   ringers 7.73  2.30 

107    Fire   doors ,..-..       6.80  3.80 

68    Reverse   gears .:L:,.'.  ..•    16.57  7.60 

Totals   31.12  13.70 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  table  that  locomotives 
equipped  with  the  three  devices  listed  would  supply  31.12 
cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  to  operate  these  devices,  whereas 
if  the  devices  were  maintained  within  the  test  code  limits 
the  air  requirement  would  only  be  13.70  cu.  ft.  of  free  air 
per  minute.     This  difference  is  decidedly  impressive  when 
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Pig.  3 — Annual  Cost  of  Compressed   Air  Used   by  Three  Auxiliaries 
and    the    Portable    Cost    Under    Proposed    Condemning    Limits 

expressed  in  terms  of  the  money  value  of  compressed  air. 
Such  a  comparison  is  shown  in  graphic  form  by  Fig.  3.  The 
cost  values  were  computed  from  the  data  by  using  the  fol- 
lowing assumptions,  which  are  commonly  accepted  as  con- 
servative for  the  factors  involved: 

1.  That  the  average  working  time  for  locomotives  is  6  hours  per  day 
or  2,190  hours  per  year. 

2.  That  the  average  evaporation  rate  for  locomotives  will  be  seven 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  »        ,   r 

3.  That  the  rate  of  steam  consumption  per  100  cu.  ft.  or  tree  air 
compressed  to  100  lb.  pressure  will  be  for  the  9'/i-in.  and  11-in.  com- 
pressor. 68  lb.;  for  the  S-A  compressor,  44.7  lb.;  for  the  8}4-in.  C.  C. 
compressor,  24  lb.:  based  on  actual  steam  consumption  tests. 

4.  That  the  price  of  coal  on  the  tender  is  $2.00  per  ton. 

The  two  extremes  of  the  comparison  in  Fig.  3  can  be 
pointed  out  as  follows: 

1.  On  basis  of  100  locomotives  having  8>4  in.  C.  C. 
compressors,  the  cost  per  year  without  maintenance  would 
be  $14,000,  and  with  maintenance,  $6,170,  leaving  a  margin 
of  $7,830  for  reduction  of  expense. 


2.  On  basis  of  100  locomotives  having  11  in.  compres- 
sors, the  cost  per  year  without  maintenance  would  be  $39,- 
700,  and  with  maintenance,  $17,480,  leaving  a  margin  of 
$22,220  for  reduction  of  expense. 

The  assumption  of  coal  cost  as  $2  per  ton  on  the  tender 
is  much  too  low  to  represent  the  actual  average  cost  of  coal. 
The  reason  this  value  was  taken  was  to  make  it  easy  to  con- 
vert the  cost  figures  to  correspond  to  any  price  paid  for  coal. 
It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  contend  that  the  average 
cost  of  coal  on  the  tender  is  about  $5  per  ton,  and  in  such 
event  the  costs  and  margin  for  economy  would  be  two  and 
one-half  times  greater  than  those  given  in  Fig.  3.  Likewise, 
it  .should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  are  based  on  only 
three  devices,  all  the  others  being  ignored,  although  many 
locomotives  have  them.  Those  devices  are,  therefore,  an 
additional  source  of  compressed  air  waste,  which  was  omit- 
ted in  this  comparison  because  no  accurate  data  were  avail- 
able, and  because  its  omission  is  in  the  direction  of  making 
the  cost  values  more  conservative.  Other  cost  increasing 
factors,  such  as  wear  and  tear  on  the  compressor  plant,  cost 
of  water,  labor,  etc.,  were  also  omitted,  because  exact  data 
were  lacking. 

Discussion 

It  was  very  evident  from  the  discussion  of  this  report  that 
few  of  the  members  of  the  Air  Brake  Association  have  re- 
alized the  seriousness  of  the  losses  from  air  leakage  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  auxiliary  devices  on  locomotives 
as  they  are  generally  maintained.  Some  of  the  members, 
who  had  applied  the  tests  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  to  be  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report,  testified  as  to  their  efficacy  in  bringing  to 
light  conditions  causing  excessive  air  consumption,  which 
might  otherwise  continue  indefinitely  so  long  as  the  appara- 
tus functions  without  positive  failure.  No  objections  were 
raised  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  tests  themselves,  their 
simplicity  and  the  ease  with  which  inspectors  may  be  trained 
to  make  them  being  commented  on  generally  by  those  who 
have  already  tried  them  out.  There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  as  to  the  proper  time  and  intervals  for 
their  application.  The  committee  offered  no  recommenda- 
tion on  this  point,  but  left  it  to  be  worked  out  by  the  mem- 
bers as  individual  conditions  and  experience  might  dictate. 

In  discussing  the  cost  of  excessive  leakage,  the  committee 
considered  only  those  devices  which  are  usually  under  con- 
stant pressure.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that, 
while  devices  such  as  water  scoops  do  not  cause  a  serious 
waste  of  air  in  the  aggregate  because  of  their  infrequent 
operation,  they  do  draw  heavily  on  the  air  supply  when 
operating,  and  when  neglected,  excessive  leakage  may  result 
in  undesired  applications  of  the  brakes  or  inability  to  re- 
lease the  brakes,  so  that  from  this  standpoint  their  mainte- 
nance is  of  equally  as  great  importance  as  that  of  the  more 
frequently  operated  devices. 

The  committee  was  continued  to  report  at  the  next  con- 
vention what  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  the  tests 
and  to  what  extent  they  have  led  to  improved  conditions.  A 
suggestion  was  also  offered  to  the  executive  committee  that 
measures  be  taken  to  bring  the  paper  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association,  Section  Ill-Mechanical. 


Cooling  Compounds  for  Cutter  Sharpening. — The 
cooling  compound  for  wet  grinding  is  a  question  on  which 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Water  is  about 
as  good  a  coolant  as  can  be  obtained,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  rusting  the  moving  members  of  the  machine.  A 
cooling  compound  which  has  been  used  with  good  results  is 
soda  water.  This  comprises  one  pint  of  sal  soda  to  10 
quarts  of  water.  The  solution  is  mixed  cold  and  applied  in 
the  usual  manner. — Grits  and  Grinds. 
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High  Power  Multispeed  Planing  Machine 


MECHANICAL  engineers  conversant  with  machine  tool 
design  recognize  that  the  real  problem  to  be  solved 
in  planer  construction  lies  in  overcoming  the  inertia 
of  the  high-speed  parts,  which  may  reach  a  value  many 
times  that  of  the  massive  table  loaded  with  work.  This 
inertia  must  naturally  all  be  absorbed  by  the  l^elts  or  motor 
at  the  moment  of  reversing.     In  the  planing  machine,  illus- 
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this  shaft  meshes  with  the  forward  clutch  gear,  thereby  -iv- 
ing  four  cutting  speeds. 

In  order  to  provide  a  smooth,  durable  reversing  mec Inn- 
ism,  a  special  form  of  annular  pneumatic  clutch  has  been 
adopted,  as  this  type  is  self-compensating  for  wear  and  re- 
quires practically  no  attention.  Dogs  on  the  platen  trip  :he 
distributing  valve,  alternately  admitting  air  to  one  or  ihe 
other  of  the  clutches.  As  a  spacing  rod  connects  the  t  no, 
one  is  forced  out  when  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  other,  mak- 
ing it  imf)ossible  to  lock  the  drive  gearing.  The  rever>  ng 
of  the  clutch  shaft  is  accomplished  in  this  manner.  I  he 
back  gears,  bull  pinion,  bull  wheel,  and  rack  are  of  herriiig- 
bone  design.  This  method  of  driving  has  been  adopted,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  build  a  machine  with  spur  or  spiral  gearing 
that,  for  any  length  of  time,  will  be  free  from  showint;  a 
tooth  mark.  The  chief  advantages  of  herringbone  rack  and 
gear  drive  are  continuous  smooth  operation,  greater  resist- 
ance to  wear,  reduction  of  back  lash,  and  increased  streni^th 
of  the  teeth.  All  gears  and  bearings  are  automatically  oiled 
by  the  splash  system,  and  the  overflow  of  lubricant  returns 
to  a  central  tank  by  gravity. 

The  planer  bed  is  of  box  section  type,  thoroughly  rein- 
forced. The  wide  supporting  surface  of  each  V  is  inclined 
15  degrees  to  the  horizontal,  permitting  the  formation  of  a 
uniform  oil  film  under  the  most  severe  conditions.  The  inner 
leg  is  inclined  15  degrees  to  the  perpendicular,  functioning 
as  a  guideway.  The  proportioning  of  the  two  is  such  that 
the  wear  is  self -compensating.     The  pockets  for  lubricating 
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high-speed  reversing  parts  have  been  entirely  elim- 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  wear  and  tear  as  well 
power  required  for  reversing. 

essential  that  an  efficient  planer  furnish  the  various 
and  feeds  for  different  materials,  as  well  as  a  constant 
of  the  platen.  Four  speeds,  therefore,  are  provided 
constant  quick  return   which   is   indei3endent  of  the 
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cutting  speeds.  For  general  machine  shop  work,  cutting 
speeds  of  25,  30,  37]^  and  45  ft.  per  min.  are  provided  in 
the  heavier  types,  with  a  return  speed  of  100  ft.  per  min., 
all  of  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  requirements. 

The  motor  is  directly  connected  to  the  main  drive  shaft 
by  a  Clark  flexible  coupling.  The  primary  shaft  carries 
two-spool  gears,  and  on  the  extreme  end  of  this  shaft  the 
reversing  pinion  engages  directly  with  the  return  clutch  gear. 
The  change  gears  are  mounted  on  a  square  shaft  and  are 
shifted  by  a  lever  mounted  in  a  gridiron.     The  pinion  on 


the  ways  are  automatically  filled  with  the  oil  carried  up  by 
the  bull  wheel.  Each  end  of  the  bed  carries  a  large  apron 
extending  beyond  the  maximum  travel  of  the  table  for  catch- 
ing all  surplus  oil  which,  after  filtering,  returns  to  the  central 
tank  by  gravity. 

The  driving  mechanism  of  the  rack  feed  constitutes  a  de- 
parture from  customary  practice.  A  piston,  operated  pneu- 
matically turns  the  feed  regulating  disk  through  180  degrees, 
the  crank  of  the  disk  being  connected  with  levers  to  a  gear 
segment,  raising  and  lowering  the  feed  rack.     The  moment 
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til.'  table  trips  the  air  distributing  valve,  air  is  admitted  al- 
ternately to  one  of  the  clutches  as  well  as  the  corresponding 
epd  of  the  rack  feed  piston. 

The  cross  rail  elevating  screws  are  driven  by  a  motor 
niounted  on  a  cross  girth,  the  entire  elevating  mechanism 
consisting  of  spur  reduction  gears  and  a  set  of  bevel  gears, 
the  latter  placed  directly  on  the  elevating  screw.  The  cross 
rail  is  of  standard  construction,  permitting  individual  trav- 
erse and  feed  of  each  head  in  either  direction.  The  heads 
on  the  cross  rail  and  both  side  heads  have  power  angular 
feed  and  are  of  extra  heavy  design.  The  side  heads  have 
power  vertical  traverse  the  full  length  of  travel,  and  also 
jKiwer  feed  at  any  angle. 


To  operate  the  clutches  and  rack  feed  piston,  compressed 
air  is  required,  the  pressure  recommended  being  80  to  100 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  air  consumption  of  the  planer  is  excep- 
tionally low,  ranging  from  3  to  10  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min. 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  size  planer.  For  shops  not 
having  a  compressed  air  system,  suitable  means  are  pro- 
vided for  connecting  a  small  standard  compressor  directly 
to  the  main  drive  shaft. 

The  planer  described  can  be  furnished  in  four  sizes  from 
24  in.  by  24  in.  to  48  in.  by  48  in.  Driving  motors  var}-ing 
from  3  hp.  to  25  hp.  are  required,  depending  on  the  character 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  machines  have  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  Joseph  T.  Ryer.«.on  &  Son.  Chicago.  111. 


Automatic  Chucking  and  Turning  Machine 


ANEW  automatic  chucking  and  turning  machine,  called 
the  8-B,  has  been  developed  by  the  Potter  &  Johnston 
Machine  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  It  is  built 
with  a  geared  automatic  change  speed  head,  and  the  spindle 
driving  mechanism  is  all  contained  in  the  headstock,  which 
is  of  unit  construction.  The  machines  are  heavy,  powerful 
and  accurate,  well  suited  to  the  manufacturing  of  multiple 
parts  as  in  modem  railway  shops.  The  drive  is  by  a  single 
pulley  transmitting  20  hp. 

Four  combinations  of  six   automatic  variations  of  speed 
are  availa])le,   giving   24   spindle   speeds   in   geometric   pro- 


of feeds  may  be  doubled.  The  hand  change*  for  the  feeds 
are  obtained  by  means  of  tumbler  levers,  conveniently  lo- 
cated at  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  ratio  of  the  second 
feed  to  the  first  feed  is  constant.  The  third  feed  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  first  two,  and  any  desired  combination  may 
be  obtained.  The  changes  obtainable  nn  the  machine  give 
the  proper  lead  for  cutting  from  20  to  four  threads  per  inch, 
using  automatic  collapsing  taps  or  automatic  opening  die 
heads.  Any  one  of  the  three  feeds  can  be  obtained  auto- 
matically at  any  time.  The  feeds  are  independent  of  the 
high  constant  speed  for  idle  movements  of  the  turret  slide 
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gression  from  6  r.p.m.  to  92.5  r.p.m.  Any  one  of  these  com- 
binations may  be  instantly  obtained  by  levers  conveniently 
located  on  the  headstock.  The  gearing  for  driving  the  spin- 
dle is  self-contained  within  the  headstock,  all  gears  running 
in  oil,  which  is  pumped  through  all  bearings.  A  gear  on 
the  spindle  takes  care  of  the  higher  spindle  speeds,  while  the 
lower  ones  are  taken  care  of  by  a  gear  fastened  to  the  chuck 
or  face  plate. 

The  feed  gearing  is  driven  from  the  spindle.  There  are 
seven  combinations  of  three  automatic  variations  of  feed, 
making  a  total  of  21  feeds  from  .005  in.  to  .125  in.  per 
revolution  of  the  spindle.  By  changing  one  train  of  gears 
conveniently  located  on  the  outside  of  the  machine,  the  range 


while  withdrawing,  revolving  and  advancing  the  tools  to  the 
point  of  cutting. 

The  cross  slide  is  provided  with  front  and  rear  blocks 
and  two  pairs  of  tool  posts  are  furnished  with  each  machine. 
The  front  and  rear  cross  slide  operate  independently  by 
screw  feed,  having  a  feed  of  10  in.  and  can  be  arranged  to 
feed  into  the  work  at  any  predetermined  time,  and  at  any 
desired  relation,  one  to  the  other.  The  turret  slide  is  of 
rugged  construction  and  travels  on  ways  so  designed  that 
all  wear  will  be  even  and  will  not  affect  the  accuracy  of 
the  machine.  The  turret  slide  has  a  28-in.  feed  and  no 
allowance  needs  to  be  made  for  revolving,  as  the  turret 
revolves  at  the  extreme  end  of  its  travel.     It  has  13 -in.  Ion- 
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Hifjjh  Power  Miiltispeed  Planing  Machine 


M1-I('HA.\  K  Ai.  iimiiuiT.-  c()nvir>aiit  with  macliiiu'  tod 
(k'^iun  rii()i,'ni/A'  that  tin."  real  |»n)liliiii  to  he  >ol\c(l 
ill  plaiuT  ron>tru(  tioii  iii-s  in  ovircominu'  tlu'  inertia 
of  the  liiL,'li->|)cv(l  parts,  which  may  nath  a  value  uianv 
times  that  of  the  ma-»ive  ■tal)le  loaded  with  work.  Ihis 
inertia  must  naturally  all  !)e  al)>orlied  hy  the  IkIi-  or  motor 
at  tlie  momint  ol   nver-int,'.      In  tlu'  |ilanini:  ma«hine,  illus- 


■  V-. 


thi>  >hal"t  me>he.-  with  the  forwanl  eluteh  near,  then-liv 
iiii;  four  tuttinu  speeds. 

In  order  to  provide  a  >mootli,  durahle  rever^intj  meil  n.. 
i>m,  a  special  form  of  annular  pneumatic  clutch  ha.*  i.  vn 
;ulopted.  as  this  type  is  self-compen-^atinij  for  wear  and  c- 
(juires  prac  tit  ally  no  attention.  1  )<)!.;>  on  the  platen  trip  ae 
di>tril)Utin!Z  valve,  alternately  admitting  air  to  one  or  le 
other  of  the  clutches.  As  a  spacini:  rod  (.onnects  the-t  .o- 
one  is  forced  out  when  the  air  is  admitted  to  tlu'  otlur.  n  fc 
ini,'  it  impossil)le  to  lock  the  drive  i,'earini:.  The  river-  ia 
of  the  clutih  >haft  is  anomplished  in  thi>  manner.  'I  he, 
hack  gears,  hull  pinion,  hull  wheel,  and  rack  are  of  herfif,;:- 
iioiH'  design.  This  mithoil  of  drivinu  has  heen  adopted,  :;i 
it  i>  dilYuult  to  huild  a  machine  with  .»pur  or  >piral  uear.  ij 
that,  tor  any  length  of  time,  will  he  free  from  showint  u 
tooth  mark.  TIu'  (hief  advantayes  of  herriniihoni'  rai  k  .l /d 
mar  drive  are  continuous  smooth  operation,  greater  re>i<- 
ance  to  wear,  n-duition  of  liat  k  lash,  and  increa.-ed  -ireiiLtlv 
of  the  teeth.  .Ml  uear>  and  i(earim;>  are  automatically  ,otk?d 
liv  tile  .~|)la>h  system,  and  tlu'  oviTtlow  of  luhricant  retunVi 
to  a  Acniral  tank  hy  jiravity.  .  .  ■ 

The  planer  U'd  is  of  ho\  section  tvpe.  thorouu'hly  fein- 
foned.  rile  wicK'  >u|iportini:  >urfa(e  of  each  \  is  inclined 
15  deuree>  to  the  hori/ontal.  permittinL:  the  formation  of  ..i 
uniform  oil  t'llm  undi-r  the  mo>t  >evere  condition-^.  The  int'icr 
icLT  i-  iiiiliiud  15  decrees  to  the  perpendicular,  funt  tioniiiii 
.i~  .1  L'uiile\\a\.  riu'  |)roportioniiiu'  of  the  two  i-  such  tiiat 
thv  Wear  i-  -elf-compen>atinL;.      The  p(j(  kets  for  luhricatliii: 


r 
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trateil,  liiuh-Spmr  t'Vver>inu  |>arts  havi'  iieeii  mlirtlv  elim- 
inatied,  thereby  .yreally  reducini;  tlie  wear  and  tear  a>  well 
as  the  power  rei|uired  for  reversiixt,'. 

It  is  essential  that  an  eftu  lent  j)laner  furni-h  the  v;iriou- 
S|)ecds  and  teed.-  tor  different  materials,  as  well  a-  a  con-tant 
return  of  the  platen.  Tour  >peeds.  therefore,  ari-  prnvidrd 
and   a   constant   quit  k    return    wliidi    i-    inde[Kii(K  in   of   the 
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cuttint:   .--[leed*.      For    ueiural    mathiiie    >iiop    work,   luttiny 

/      SjX'ed.-  of  25,  .>(»,  .>7'j  and  45  ft.  jter  min.  are  ])rovided  in 

.-."■  the  heavier  type>.   with   a   return   -peed   of   H>(l   ft.   per  min., 

:.     all  of  which  may  he  varied  to  suit  reciuirements. 

•  -.       The  motor  i>  direitly  connected   to  the  main   drive  shat't 

•  by   a    riark    tle.xihle   couj)linL;.       The    primary    shaft   carries 

: ;  two-.spool   years,   and   on    the  extreme  end   of  this   shaft  the 

. .  .  reversini;  pinion  enjzajies  directly  with  the  return  clutch  .year. 

~ ..  The  chanire   year-   are  mounted   on   a   square   shaft  and   are 

,:,   sliifted  by  a  lever  mounted  in  a  i^ridirou.      Ihc  pinion  on 


the  way.-  are  aulomatit  all)  I'llled  with  the  oil  tarried  up  i'V' 
the  hull  wheel,  ll.ich  end  of  the  lied  tarries  a  larye  apron 
extending  heyond  the  maximum  travel  of  the  tahle  for  catcb- 
iny  all  surplus  oil  whith.  after  filteriniz.  returns  to  the  central 
tank    hy    gravity. 

The  driving  mechanism  of  the  rack  feed  constitute?  a  de- 
j)arture  from  customary  practice.  \  piston,  operated  pneu- 
matically turns  the  feed  reyulatiny  di>k  through  180  degrees, 
the  crank  of  the  disk  being  connected  with  levers  to  a  gear 
.-egjnent.  raising  and  lowering  the  feed  rack.      The  moment 
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x:  tal)lc  trip?  the  ;iir  eli-trilmtini;  valw,  air  is  admitted  al- 
ii iiately  to  one  of  the  cUitehes  a>  well  a>  the  eorre>|K)iuling 
^;  1  of  the  rack  feed  |)iston.  :     ^■^-  •     -      ^     ';■■ 

rhe  cross   rail   elevatiiii;   screws   are  driven    \>y   a    motor 

.flaunted  on  a  cr()»  t,'irth,  the  entire  ^ilevatinu;  mechanism 
o  iisistini,'  of  >|)ur  reduction  years  and  a  set  of  ])evel  j^ears, 

,tl  >•  latter  placed  directly  on  the  elevatinii  screw.  The  cross 
r:  il  i-^  of  standard  construction,  permitting  individual  trav- 
tK'  inid   feed  of  each   head   in  c-ither  direction.      The  heads 

.01;  the  cr(x<s  rail  and  both  side  heads  have  power  annular 
f-.\cl  and  are  of  extra  heavy  design.      The  side-  heads   have 

\p,uer  vertical  traverse  the-  full  lenuth  of  travel,  and  also 
power   feecl   ;it   an\    ant^le.       .  •..,..  ..■    • 


■  To  6f)erate  the  c  lute  he-,-  and  rack  ivvd  pi.-titn.  ( ompres.-^cd 
air  is  re<|uired,  the  pre>sure  recommendecl  l»eini;  >><•  to  10«> 
II).  per  >([.  in.  1  he  air  consum]»tion  of  the  planer  is  excep- 
tionallv  low.  ranyint;  from  .>  to  10  eu.  ft.  of  t>ee  air  per  min. 
from  the  smallest  to  the  laryest  size  ]>laiur.  Tc^r  shops  not 
having  a  c(jm|)ressed  air  .-\stcm.  suitahk  mean>  are  pro- 
vided for  connectint:  a  ^mall  standard  compressor  directly 
to  the  main  drive  shafts  ■..:-'::         ' 

The  j)lancr  de>c  rihed  can  he  fumi-hed  m  four  size?  from 
24  in.  1)V  24  in.  to  4.s  in.  Iiy  4.s  in.  Drivini:  motor-  varyim; 
from  .>  h[).  to  25  hj).  are  rc<|uired.  dependinu  on  the  character 
of  the  work  to  he  done.  The  machine>  have  ln'cn  plac«i  on 
the  market  by  Joseph    T.  R\cT~on  &  Son.  ("hicaiio.  IIL 


Automatic   Chucking   and   Turninj^   Machine 


AXKW  autctmatic  chuckinLi  and  turning  machine,  called 
the  S-H,  ha^  been  developed  \>y  the  Totter  &:  John-ton 
Machine  Company.  Pawtucket.  K.  I.  It  is  built 
with  a  geared  automatic  chant'e  si)eed  head,  and  the  spindle 
drivinji  mechanism  is  all  contained  in  the  headstock.  wliich 
is  of  unit  con>tructi(:n.  The  machijie-  are  heavy,  power  I  ul 
and  accurate,  well  -uitcd  to  the  manufacturing  of  multiple 
fuirts  as  in  modem  railway  shop-.  The  drive  i-  li\  a  -inizle 
pulley  tran-mitiinu'  -<'  h|i. 

lour  coml»inalion.-   of    -ix    autctmatic    variaticin>   of    -peed 
arc  availalile.    iriv'tig    24   -pindle   speeds   in   geometric   pro- 


t)f  feeds  may  Ite  doulilcd.  Ihe  hand  *haniie.-  for  the  fe^-ilf' 
are  obtained  by  mean-  of  tmnliler  levers,  conveniently  lo- 
cated at  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  ratio  of  the  second 
feed  to  the  t'lrst  feed  is  con>tant.  The  third  feed  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  tirst  two.  and  an\  de-ired  combinaticm  iTJay 
l)e  c^btained.  'Ihe  change-  obtainable  on  the  m.u  hiue  give 
the  I iroper  lead  for  cutting  from  2<l  to  four  threads  jjer  inch. 
u-ing  automatic  colla|)>ing  taps  or  autoinatic  opening  die 
luaci-.  Anv  one  of  the  three  feeds  can  t,»e  obtained  auto- 
matically at  any  time.  The  feeds  are  independent  of  the 
high  con>tant  speed   t"or  idle  movement-  of  the  turret  -lide 


«i 
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grcssion  from  6  r.p.m.  to  ^)2.S  r.p.m.  Any  one  of  these  coni- 
liinations  may  be  instantly  obtained  by  levers  conveniently 
located  on  the  headstcKk.  The  gearing  for  driving  the  spin- 
dle is  self-contained  within  the  headstotk,  all  gears  running 
in  oil.  which  is  punii)ecl  through  all  bearings.  A  gear  on 
the  spindle  takes  care  of  the  higher  spindle  speeds,  while  the 
lower  ones  are  taken  care  of  by  a  gear  fastened  to  the  chuck 
or  face  plate.  -.,:  .  V ''''^.■■\'.:/'' '..y.  \.--'  ■:'''[-r '..■■:.-■  \v--S'' ■.''' 
-.  The  feed  gearing  is  driven  from  the  spindle.  Tliere  are 
Steven  combinations  of  three  automatic  variations  of  feed, 
making  a  total  of  21  feeds  from  .005  in.  to  .125  in.  per 
revolution  of  the  spindle.  liy  changing  one  train  of  gears 
convenientlv  Icnated  on  the  outside  of  the  machine,  the  range 


Avhtle  withdrawing,  revolving  and  advancing  tlie  t<x)ls  to  thie 
point  of  cutting.  - 

The"  cross  slide   is   provided   with    front   .md    rear   bUxks  , 
and  two  judrs  of  tool  ixjsts  are  furnished  with  each  machine. 
The    front    and    rear    cro--    -lide   operate    independentlv    by 
Screw  feed,  having  a  fit-d  of   10  in.  and  cm  Ik-  arranged  to 
feed  into  the  work  at  an\    predetermined  time-,  and  at  anv 
desired  relation,  one  to  the  other.       The  turret  slide   is  of 
rugged   construction   and   travels  on   ways   so  designed   that 
all   wear  will   be  even  and   will  not   affect  the  accuracv  of" 
the  machine.      The  turret   slide  ha-   a    2^-in.    feed   and   no 
allowance   needs    to   be   made    for    revolx-lug.    as   the   turret 
revolve^^  at  the  extreme  end  of  its  travel.     It  has  l.>-in.  Ion- 


mi 
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gitudinal  adjustment  by  means  of  a  hand  crank  and  is 
securely  clamped  in  any  desired  position  by  three  bolts,  be- 
sides being  located  by  the  adjusting  screw. 

The  turret  has  four  stations  upon  which  tools  may  be 
mounted,  and  with  each  machine  an  outfit  of  turret  turning 
tool  holders,  stems  and  cutters  is  furnished.  Turrets 
with  five  or  six  faces  may  be  furnished  if  desired.  The 
turret  is  revolved  by  power  through  an  intermittent  pinion 


All  operation  of  the  speed  clutches,  feed  and  quick  re- 
turn clutches  is  done  by  a  patented  method,  operated  by 
dogs  located  on  the  dog  wheel  or  drum.  This  method  gives 
instantaneous  movement  to  the  clutches  and  enables  the 
feed,  speed  and  quick  return  to  begin  at  exactly  the  same 
place  each  time.  An  oil  pump  and  piping  and  oil  arrange- 
ment through  the  turret  are  furnished  on  machines  han- 
dling material   requiring   a  lubricant.     A   24-in.   three-jaw 


Rear  View  Showing  Cutting  Lubricant  and  Oiling  Systems 


a^d  gear  and  is  so  designed  as  to  give  an  easy  stop  and  start, 
the  turret  being  stopped  when  the  lock  bolt  engages,  thus 
removing  any  shock  from  the  lock  bolt.  It  is  clamped  into 
position  by  a  powerful  binder  working  on  the  largest  diam- 
eter of  the  turret  seat.  Levers  are  conveniently  placed  to 
release  the  binder  and  lock  the  bolt  so  that  the  turret  can 
be  revolved  by  hand.  Both  cross  and  turret  slides  are  ad- 
justed in  relation  to  each  other  by  conveniently  placed  clutches. 


geared  scroll  chuck  regularly  accompanies  the  machine  and 
is  furnished  with  standard  set  of  jaws  and  wrench.  The 
chuck  is  provided  with  pilot  bushings  to  receive  pilot  bars 
for  supporting  the  tools  during  the  cutting  operation. 

A  swing  of  35  in.  is  possible  over  the  machine  bed  and 
24  in.  over  the  cross  slide.  The  travel  of  the  cross  slide 
(front  and  rear  separate)  is  10  in.  A  15-hp.  motor  is  re- 
(|uired  to  drive  the  machine,  when  motor  driven. 


A 


N. 


Universal  Index  Centers  With  10 -In.  Swing 

UNIVERSAL  index  center  made  to  swing  work  up  regularly  furnished  with  tongues  %  in.  wide,  but  any  width 

to  10  in.  in  diameter  has  been  placed  on  the  market  of  tongue  may  be  specified.   The  equipment  includes  three  in- 

recently  by  the  Simmons  Machine  Company,  Albany,  dex  plates,  four  5^-in.  bolts,  wrenches  and  an  index  chart. 

Y.     This  index  center  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  with  two  extra  If  desired,  the  index  center  can  he  provided  with  a  spiral 


Fig.     1 — Simmons     10- In.     Universal     Index     Center 


Fig.    2 — Universal    Index    Center    With    Spiral    Cutting    Attachment 


index  plates  in  the  foreground.  The  spindle  has  a  No.  10  cutting  attachment  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  By  removing  the 
B.  &  S.  taper.  The  swivel  block  is  graduated  and  the  worm  extension  arm,  the  head  can  be  swung  90  deg.  The  front 
wheel  diameter  is  five  inches.     The  head  and  tailstock  are      end  is  threaded  2  5/16  in.,  and  has  a  1  1/16  in.  hole  through 
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^e  entire  length.  The  index  crank  is  adjustable  and  all  previously  mentioned.  The  Simmons  dividing  heads  or  in- 
bushings  are  hardened.  The  gears  are  ^4  in.  thick  and  have  dex  centers  may  be  used  on  any  standard  milling  machine 
1^-in.  bores.      The  equipment   furnished  is  the  same  as      adapted  to  tool  room  work. 


Air  Operated  Combination  Three- Jaw  Chucks 

THERE  is  undoubtedly  a  big  field  for  the  use  of  air  the  spindle  is  evenly  balanced  and  the  overhang  is  reduced 

operated  chucks  in  railway  machine  shops,  especially  to  a  minimum.    The  one-piece  body  construction  gives  ample 

those  that  have  been  modernized  and  placed  on  a  pro-  strength.     The  improved  jaw  operating  mechanism  reduces 

duction  basis.     Probably  the  most  useful  application  at  the  friction  and  wear  and  insures  a  positive  grip  on  the  work 

present  time  is  to  turret  lathes,  and  Fig.  1  shows  a  three-jaw.  that  will  hold  under  severe  cuts  pnd  feeds.     Dustproof  joints 


Fig.  1 — Logan  24- in.  Air  Operated  Ciiuck  Applied  to   Heavy  Duty    Turret    Lathe 

air  operated  chuck  thus  applied.      This  chuck  holds  the      Ijetween  the  draw  tube  and  jaw  slide  keep  dust  and  chips 
work  more  securely  than  one  operated  by  hand,  which  makes      from  working  into  the  operating  mechanism. 


possible  heavier  cuts  and  increased  feeds.     There  is  also  a 


The  combination  three-jaw  chuck,  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  is 
provided  with  jaws  which  are  adjustable  and  reversible. 
They  can  be  set  independently  by  a  wrench  or  universally 
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Fig.  2 — Cross  Section  of  Combination  Three-Jaw  Chuck 


Fig.    3 — Logan    Double    Acting    Air    Cylinder 


t^jig  saving  in  chucking  time  and  a  resulting  increase  in  pro-  operated  by  compressed  air  in  connection  with  the  Logan 

duaion.     The  Logan  chuck,  illustrated,  is  being  placed  on  double  acting  air  cylinder.     Master  jaws  with  plain,  soft 

the  market  by  Frank  E.   Payson  Company,  Chicago,   111.,  steel  blocks  are  regularly  fitted  to  a  steel  or  semi-steel  body. 

and   is   adapted   to   all   types   of   lathes.     The   weight   on  A  set  of  three-step  reversible  hardened  steel  jaws  to  fit  the 
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■gitudinal  adju.-tiiKni  liv  means  of  a  hand  irank  and  i? 
securely  i  lanipeil  in  any  tlcsired  position  by  three  bolt-^,  Ije- 
sides  licinii  located  by  the  adjusting  screw.       ^ 

'Jhe  turret  lias  four  stations  upon  which  tools  may  l»e 
mounted,  and  with  each  machine  an  outtU  of  turret  turning 
tool  holders,  stems  and  cutters  is  furnished.  Turrets 
with  five  or  six  faces  may  be  furnished  if  desired.  (he 
turret  is  revolved  by  power  through   an   intennittent  pinion 


.\11  opiratioii  of  the  >peed  clutches,  feed  and  cjuick  re- 
turn clutches  i-  done  by  a  patented  method,  operated  by 
dogs  located  on  the  dog  wheel  or  drum.  This  method  givj-,' 
instantaneous  movement  to  the  clutches  and  enal)les  tlu: 
feed,  s])eed  and  ijuick  return  to  begin  at  exactly  the  sarvj 
place  each  time.  .\n  oil  i)ump  and  piping  and  oil  arranu  - 
inent  through  the  turret  are  furni>lied  on  machines  ha:  ■ 
•  Ding  material    rei|uiring   a   lul)ri(ant.      .\    24-in.    three-ja  ■ 


Rear  View  Showing  Cutting   Lubricant  and  Oiling  Systems 


a,nd  ue.ir  and  .i»  <o  de>igne<l  a>  to  give  an  ea>y  «top  and  -lart. 
the  turret  iM_'ing  .-topped  when  the  lock  l«jlt  engage^,  thu- 
removing  any  shock  from  the  lock  bolt.  It  is  clampi'd  into 
position  by  a  powerful  binder  working  on  the  largest  diam- 
etipr  of  the  turret  .=;eat.  Levers  are  conveniently  placed  to 
relea-e  the  binder  and  lock  the  bolt  so  that  the  turret  can 
1)0  revolved  by  hand.  lioth  cros-  and  turret  -lide-  are  .id- 
justod  in  relation  to  eacli  other  by  conveniently  nbu  ed  i  lutcli.-. 


geared  scroll  chuck  regularlx    accompanies  the  machine 
i-    furni-hed   with   standard   >et   of  jaws   and   wrench. 
( luick   i>  provided  with  pilcjt  bu>hing-  to  receive  jiilot 
for  supporting  the  tcM)ls  during  the  cutting  operation. 
.\  -wiim  of  S.>   in.  is  j)Ossil)le  ovir  the  machine  bed 
J4   ill.   i:\er  the  ero»  >lide.      Jhe  travel   of  the  cro-s   : 
(  fnan  and   rear  -eparate)    i-   10  in.      .\    1  .^-hp.   motor  i- 
'juirefl  to  drive  the  machine,  when  motor  driven. 
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Uni\ersal  Index  Centers  \\  ith  10-In.  Swing 


A 


X 


UXI\  KR.*^.\.l.   index  center  made   to  -wing   work   up 
to  10  in.  in  diauHter  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
reteiifly  by  the  .Simmon-  Mailiine  Comjjany.  Albany. 
\'.      Ilii-  index  .enter  i-  -liown   in   I-'ig.   1    with  two  extra 


:• 


Fig.     1 — Simmons     10- In.     Universal      Index     Center 


regularly  furnished  with  tongues  ?^  in.  wide,  but  any  width 
of  tongue  may  be  si)ecified.   The  eciuipment  includes  three  in- 
dex plates,   four   "^s-'H.  bolts,  wrenches  and  an  index  ihart. 
If  de-ired.  the  index  center  i  an  be  provided  with  a  -piral 


Fig.    2 — Universal    Index    Center    With    Spiral    Cutting    Attachment 


inde.x  plates  in  the  foreground.  The  spindle  ha-  a  No.  10  cutting  attachment  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  By  removing  the 
B.  &  S.  taper.  The  swivel  block  is  graduated  and  the  worm  extension  arm.  the  head  can  be  swung  90  deg.  The  front 
wheel  diameter  is  five  inches.     The  head  and  tailstock  are      end  is  threaded  2  5/16  in.,  and  has  a  1  1/16  in.  hole  through 
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,},e  I  itire  length.  The  index  crank  i?  adjustahle  and  all  ))rc'viously  mentioned.  The  Sininvnis  dividinu  heads  or  in- 
;,ujli  ngs  are  hardened  The  gears  arc  m  in.  thick  and  have  dex  centers  may  be  used  on  any  standard  milling  machine 
1.   bores.       The   equipment    furnished   is   the   same   as      adaptetl  to  tool  room  work.       ■    ■'  r'^-  '  :./ y'->--:-:^\'\:^_-'/  .■■■:^/'', 
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Air  Operated  Combination  Three -Jaw  Chucks 


T'lKRF.   is  undouljtedly  a  big  field   ifor  the  use  of  air  the  spindte  is  evenly  balanced  and  the  overhang  i-  reduced 

operated  (bucks  in   railway  machine  shops,  especially  to  a  minimum.     The  one-piece  body  lon^trut  tion  give*  ample 

th()>e  that  liave  Ix^en  modern i/ed  and  placed  on  a  jiro-  -trength.     The  improved  jaw  operating  me<hani.-m  reduces 

.lucti  m  basis.     Probably  the  most  useful  api)lication  at  the  friction  and  wear  and  insures  a  positive  grip  on  the  work 

:ire.-tnt  time  is  to  turret  lathes,  and  Fig.  1  shows  a  three-jaw,  that  will  hold  under. severe  cut- -and  liveds.     Dustproof  joints 


Fig.  1 — Logan  24-in.  Air  Operated   Chucl<  Applied   to   Heavy    Duty    Turret    Lathe 


air  operated  chuck  thu<  ap[)lied.  This  chuck  holds  ihe 
work  more  securely  than  one  ojxTated  by  hand,  which  makes 
Tine-ilile  heavier  cuts  and  increased  feeds.     There  is  also  a 


between  the  draw  tube  and  jaw   -lide  keep  (lust   ami  chips  .• 
from  working  into  the  operating  mechanism.  ■■■'■'■ 

The  combination  three-jaw  chuck,  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  is  -  • . 
provided    with   jaws    which    are   adjustal>le    and    reversible.  ' 
They  can  be  .«et  indej)endently  by  a  wrench  or  universally  -^ 


Fig.  2 — Cross  Section   of  Combination  Tiiree-Jaw   Chuck    ,'•   '.' ■ 

''i?  saving  in  chucking  time  and  a  resulting  increa.^e  iri  prd- 
'iu  tion.  The  Logan  chuck,  illustrated,  is  Iteing  placed  on 
the  market  by  Frank  E.  Payson  Company,  Chicago.  111., 
ani    is   adapted   to   all    types   of   lathes.     The    weight    on 


;  y\.  .    ■•"        Fig.    3 — Logan     Double    Acting    Air    Cylinder    .■■'-  -.  , 

o}x*rated  by  compressied  air  in  connection  with  tlu'  Fogfin 
double  acting  air  cylinder.  Master  jaws  with  plain,  xjft 
steel  blocks  are  regularly  fitted  to  a  steel  or  semi-steel  Uxly. 
A  set  of  three-step  reversible  hardened  steel  jaws  to  tit  the 
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master  jaw  can  be  provided  if  required.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  one-piece  body  construction,  the  convenient,  adjusting 
screw,  the  chrome  nickel  steel  lever,  and  the  fact  that  the 
draw  tube  and  jaw  slide  do  not  separate,  making  a  dust 
proof  joint. 

A  cross  section  of  the  double-acting  air  cylinder,  Fig.  3, 
.'^hows  the  Johns-Manville  type  of  packing  cup  and  expander 
ring.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  cylinder  is  indicated 
and  it  is  stated  that  leaking  in  the  air  shaft,  a  prevalent 
trouble,  particularly  in  high  speed  machines,  has  been  en- 
tirelv  overcome.     This  cvlinder  can  be  used  on  a  machine 


running  at  a  constant  speed  of  1,500  r.  p.  m.  without  over- 
heating or  requiring  much  attention.  When  the  air  is  ap- 
plied it  enters  an  air  channel  between  the  outside  of  the 
piston  and  the  inside  of  the  expander  ring,  increasing  the 
pressure  against  the  cylinder  bore  and  preventing  air  leakage 
The  air  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  consists  of  a  <emi- 
steel  body  with  a  hand-lapped  bronze  taper  plug  operated 
by  the  handle  shown.  The  parts  are  easily  accessibl-.  for 
oiling  or  cleaning  without  disconnecting  air  pipes.  A  re- 
versible handle  enables  the  valve  to  be  located  in  an-  de- 
sired position  on  the  machine. 


A  Powerful  Vertical  Type  Milling  Machine 


FOR  many  kinds  of  work  the  vertical  type  milling  machine 
has  important  advantages  over  the  horizontal  type.  With 
this  fact  in  mind,  the  Kempsmith  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  designed  the  No.  4  vertical  Maxi- 
miller  which  embodies  several  of  the  features  of  the  horizon- 
tal t>'pe  Maximiller  previously  described  in  the  March,  1919, 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Sp)ecial  attention  paid  to  securing  a  rigid  machine  has 
reduced  vibration  to  a  minimum  and  the  entire  design 
has  been  made  with  a  view  to  maximum  power,  convenience 
of  operation  and  quality  of  work.  The  main  frame  members 
of  the  machine,  including  the  column,  knee,  saddle  and  table, 
are  of  semi-steel,  with  every  effort  made  to  secure  strength 
without  adding  more  metal  than  necessar\'.  The  column  has 
few  and  small  openings.  It  is  well  ribbed  and  has  a  rib 
midway  of  the  column  height,  forming  a  reservoir  for  the 
speed  drive  oil.  This  rib  also  has  a  stiffening  effect  on  the 
column. 

The  design  of  the  knee  is  the  same  as  that  used  on  the 
horizontal  machine,  and  there  is  no  opening  at  the  top,  merely 


View  Showing   Macliine  Arrangement  for   Motor  Drive 

a  shallow  depression  to  receive  the  center  drive  cross  feed 
screw.  The  side  walls  also  are  practically  solid,  having  but 
three  small  openings.  This  solid  construction  serves  to  resist 
clamping  strains  and  the  torsional  effects  of  the  table  over- 
hang.    The  knee,  table  and  saddle  are  counterweighted  by 


means  of  weights  inside  the  column.  Easy  vertical  adjust- 
ment of  the  work  in  relation  to  the  cutter  makes  an  auxiliary 
vertical  slide  for  the  spindle  unnecessary.  The  table  has  a 
working  surface  of  70  in.  by  18  in.  and  a  longitudinal  range 
of  42  in.  Table  wear  is  taken  up  on  adjustable  taper  gibs 
with  locked  adjustment.  Face  milling  cutters  may  be  driven 
in  either  direction  and  the  spindle  nose  construction  permits 
cutters  to  be  set  up  or  removed  easily.  A  spindle  reverse  has 
been  incorporated  for  the  reason  that,  in  order  to  get  cutting 


Kempsmith    No.    4    Vertical    Type    Maximiller 

strains  in  the  proper  direction  on  the  gibs  and  tables,  a  face 
mill  must  be  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  a  spiral  or  slab 
mill.  The  spindle  reverse  of  this  machine  is  controlled  l>y  a 
single  lever  conveniently  located. 

The  No.  4  Maximiller  is  arranged  with  power  quick  tra- 
verse, giving  a  100-in.  per  min.  travel  of  the  table  in  either 
direction  and  a  vertical  movement  of  36  in.  per  min.  Ih^ 
traverse  control  is  concentrated,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
operator  to  change  his  position  in  operating  any  of  the  quick 
traverse  and  feed  movements.  In  case  of  error  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  in  engaging  wrong  levers,  the  machine  is  amply 
protected  by  safety  devices. 

Eight  changes  of  feed  are  provided,  ranging  from  ^  in.  to 
25  in.  per  min.  in  geometrical  progression.  The  gears  are 
all  heat  treated  and  proper  safety  devices  are  incorporated 
throughout  to  prevent  exceeding  the  maximum  safe  load.  F-""' 
ticular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  lubricat  >n. 
and  the  gears  and  shafts  in  the  entire  speed  and  feed  mech  n- 
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jjin  run  constantly  in  oil.  The  balance  of  the  oiling  system 
j;  centralized  at  two  points,  so  that  none  will  be  overlooked. 
for  the  circulation  of  the  proper  amount  of  cooling  com- 
pound, a  pump  of  15  gal.  per  min.  capacity  has  been  provided. 
A  change  in  the  power  quick  traverse  rate  does  not  affect 
the  .-peed  rate  of  the  cross  and  vertical  movements,  and  the 
quick  traverse  is  available  even  if  the  spindle  and  feed  are 
jiot  operating.  This  is  an  advantage  when  setting  up  the 
machine  or  in  returning  the  table  after  a  completed  cut  has 
jieen  taken.  The  machine  is  regularly  arranged  for  single- 
pulky  drive,  but  at  an  additional  cost  it  can  be  arranged  for 


motor  drive  through  a  belt,  in  which  case  a  15  h.p.  motor, 
running  at  1,200  r.p.m.,  is  required. 

The  longitudinal,  transverse  and  vertical  ranges  are  42  in., 
14  in.  and  20  in.,  respectively.  The  distance  from  the  spindle 
to  the  table,  in  the  lowest  position,  is  22  in.  and  the  throat 
distance  is  19  in.  There  are  18  spindle  sjDeeds,  ranging  from 
14  to  355  r.p.m.  Eighteen  feeds  are  provided,  which  range 
from  •;^  to  25  in.  per  min.  Owing  to  the  power  and  con- 
venience of  operation  of  the  No.  4  vertical  Maximiller,  it 
should  be  well  adapted  to  the  heavy  milling  machine  require- 
ments of  railway  shops. 
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Machine   for   Correct  Tap    Grinding 

RINDING  a  tap  consists  usually  of  grinding  the  taper  flute  ground  differently  in  the  matter  of  clearance  or  back- 
at  the  end  of  the  tap  and  the  clearance  back  of  the  ing  off.  The  flute  A,  at  the  left,  is  ground  with  a  straight 
cutting  edge  thus  formed.     This  taper  may  be  long,      line  clearance  just  sufficient  to  have  the  h.el  of  the  flute 


jj  in  nut  taps,  short,  as  in  plug  taps,  or  almost  none,  as  in 
iiottoming  taps.     The  principle  remains  the  same  in  each 


actually  clear  and  not  drag.  This  calls  for  an  angle  of  15 
deg.,  as  indicated,  and  results  in  a  weak  cutting  edge,  but 
the  strongest  possible  with  a  straight  line  clearance  at  the 
heel. 

The  flute  B,  at  the  top,  shows  a  15 -deg.  convex  clear- 


K^^'-\ 


Fig.   1 — Correct  and    Incorrect  Tap   Clearance 

ca.-c.  What  is  required  is  that  each  flute  shall  have  exactly 
the  same  taper,  just  enough  clearance  so  that  it  will  cut 
freely,  and  not  enough  to  needlessly  weaken  the  cutting  edge. 


Fig.    2 — A    Uniform    Flute    Taper    is    Necessary 


Fig.  3 — No.  2  Grand   Rapids  Tap  Grinding   Machine 

ance.    A  glance  shows  this  to  be  excessive.    Flute  C,  at  the 
right,  shows  a  straight  line  clearance  of  five  degrees,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  flute  at  the  back  is  not  cleared  at  all,  leav- 
ing the  tap  to  ride  on  that  portion  and  keep  the  front  of  the 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  tap  grinding  machinery'  nearly  all      flute  from  cutting.     Flute  D,  at  the  bottom,  shows  a  perfect 
taps  were  ground  by  hand  with  a  resultant  lack  of  uni-      grind  for  ordinary  work.     It  is  a  five-degree  convex  clear- 
formity  in  taper  and  clearance.     The  accompanying  dia-      ance  and  shows  that  with  this  small  but  sufficient  clearance 
gr.\m,  Fig.  1,  shows  a  section  of  a  four-flute  tap  with  each      angle  at  the  cutting  edge,  the  back  is  perfectly  cleared. 
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master  jaw  can  be  providid  if  required.  Attintion  is  called 
t(»  the  one-jdt'ce  l)ody  construction,  the  convenient,  adjusting 
*ereu,  the  chrome  niikel  steel  lever,  and  the  fact  that  the 
draw  tut>e  and  jaw  -lide  do  not  separate,  making  a  (kist 
j>rfH>f  joint. 

.\  cros>  .-edion  of  the  douljle-acting  air  cylinder,  Fiij.  J>, 
>h()\\>  the  john>-.Man\  illi-  ty|)e  of  packing  cup  and  expander 
rintr.  The  general  arraiiyement  of  the  cylinder  is  indicated 
and  it  i>  <tated  that  leaking  in  the  air  shaft,  a  prevalent 
trouble,  partieularly  in  hiuii  spix'd  machines,  has  l)een  en- 
tirelv  ovenome.      Thi.-  cvlinder  can  be  used  on   a  machine 


running  at  a  constant  speed  of  1.500  r.  p.  ni.  without  ( 
heating  or  requirinti  much  attention.     When  the  air  is 
plied   it  enters   an   air  channel   between   the  outside  f. 
piston  and  the  in.-ide  of  the  expander  ring,  increasin: 
pressure  against  the  cylinder  l)ore  and  i)reventing  air  leu 
The  air  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  consists  of  a 
steel  body  with  a  luuul-lapped  bronze  taper  plug  opt 
by  the  handle  shown.      The  parts  are  easily  accessibl 
oihng  or  (leaning   without  disconnecting   air  j)ipes. 
versiljle  handle  enables  the  valve  to  be  located   in  aiiv 
sired  position  on  the  machine. 
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A  Powerful  \  ertical  Type  Milling  Machine 


F(  )I<  ni.iiix  kind-  cf  work  the  vertical  X\\yj  milling  machine' 
lia-  ini|i(.rtant  advantage.-  over  the  horizontal  l>  pe.  With 
tiii-  fat  t  in  mind,  the  Kemp.-mith  Manufai  luring  ( "om- 
pany.Milwaukei .  \\  i-..  h.i-  de.-igned  tlie  No.  4  vertical  Maxi- 
niiller  whit  h  emhodie-  >evcral  of  the  feature-  of  the  horizon- 
tal type-  Maximiller  |ireviou-l\  describetl  in  the  Manh.  1M1'>. 
K<iilz>.'<iy  M<  rliiiiiii'i!  Kiii^intt  r. 

."^pc-t  ial  attcnt;<;M  paid  t<t  -eturiiig  a  rigid  mat  hine  ha- 
rethuid  vil.r.iiiiai  tt>  a  minimum  and  tiie  entire  design 
has  been  made  with  a  view  to  maximum  jwiwer.  convenience 
«if  operation  and  (|uality  of  work.  The  main  frame  member>- 
'of  the  Hiathine.  including  the  eolumn.  knee,  saddle  and  tai>le, 
;ire  of  semi-steel,  with  every  efi"ort  made  to  secure  strength 
without  achbnu;  more  metal  than  necessary.  I  he  column  ha- 
few  and  small  (Opening-.  It  is  well  ribbed  and  ha-  a  rib 
niidway  of  the  cokimn  height,  forming  a  reservoir  for  the 
.■speed  drive-  oil.  Ihi-  rib  al-o  has  a  -tiffening  effect  on  the 
i  olumn. .■;;•;. ;v./-  -• '     ,•'■■■.  ■.;•;,  -- ..     '  \  .1-     ".■   -;■•  ;.-;:  .-.', 

Ih'e  (loiLMi  of  tile  knee  i<  the  "^ame  a-  that  usi^d  on  the 
horizontal  mat  hihe,  «end  there  i-  no  opening  at  the  top.  merely 


View    Showing    Machine    Arrangement   for    Motor    Drive   -.■•■•.'■" 

ia  shallow  depression  te^  receive  the  center  drive  cross  feed 
-crew.  The  side  walls  also  are  practically  solid,  having  but 
three  -mall  opening.-.  This  solid  construction  .<erves  to  resist 
elam|)ing  strains  and  the  torsiemal  effects  of  the  table  over 


means  of  weiglits  in.-ide  the  column.  Easy  vertical  ai.  u«t- 
ment  of  the  work  in  relation  to  the  cutter  makes  an  aux.-ian- 
vertical  slide  for  the  sjiindle  unnecessary.  The  table  i  .is  ;i 
working  .-urface  of  70  in.  by  IS  in.  and  a  longitudinal  r  rnit 
of  42  in.  Table  wear  is  taken  up  on  adjustable  taper  gibs 
with  l(Kked  a(lju>tment.  Face  milling  cutters  may  be  dt;ven 
in  either  direction  and  tlie  spindle  nose  construction  permit* 
cutters  to  l)e  -et  up  or  removed  easily.  A  sf)indle  reverst  ha> 
lieen  incorporated  for  the  reason  that,  in  order  to  get  cutting 


■  Kempsmith    No.    4    Vertical    Type    Maximiller 

-train-  in  the   pro|»er  direction  on  the  gilts  and  tables,  a  t;u_t' 
mill  mu-t  he  rim  in  the  oppo-ite  direction  to  a  spiral  or  .^la'>  . 
mill.      The  -[>indle  rever.-e  of  this  machine  is  controlled  M;.a. 
>ingle  lever  ttJHveniently  hxated. '   ^'  :  ■  "  ;  •        "i   .    i 

The  No.  4  Maximiller  is  arranged  with  y)Ower  quick  int- 
verse.  giving  a  100-in.  per  min.  tr.ivel  of  the  table  in  eiiM" 
dire-ction  and  a  vertical  movement  of  .>(>  in.  j)er  min.  1  h<-'  ' 
traver.se  control  is  concentrated,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
operator  to  change  his  position  in  operating  any  of  the  (|  i»^k 
traverse  and  Wvd  movements.  In  case  of  error  on  the  par  oi 
the  operator  in  engaging  wrong  levers,  the  machine  is  ani'i}' 
[irotected  by  safety  devices. 

Eight  changes  of  feed  are  provided,  ranging  from  ^  ii  to 
25  in.  per  min.  in  geometrical  progression.  The  gears  ^r^ 
all  heat  treated  and  proper  safety  devices  are  incorjior..:cJ 
throughout  to  jtrevent  exceeding  the  maximum  s^afe  load.  1  f- 
ticular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  lubricat    n. 


hang.      The  kne-e.  table-  and   -addle  are  counterweighted  by      and  the  gears  and  shafts  in  the  entire  speed  and  feed  mech-.n' 
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.:n    jn  constant!}  in  oil.     Tlic  balunte  of  the  oiling  system 

,  ct   tralized  at  two  ])oints,  so  that  none  will  he  overlooked. 

for  'lie  circulation  of  the  proper  amount  of  cooling  com- 

:n>\ii  i,  11  |)ump  of  15  gal.  jK,'r  min.  capacity  has  heen  i)rovi(led. 

A   "hange  in  the  power  (juick  traverse  rate  does  not  affect 

•  y     leed  rate  of  the  cro>s  and  vertical  movements,  and  the 

,aii     traverse  i>  available  even   if  the  >pindle  and  feed  are 

got    operating.      Fhis  is  an   advantage   when   setting  up  the 

;5iaci  ine  or  in  returning  tlie  table  after  a  completed  cut  has 

i^vn  taken.      The  machine  i>  regularly  arranged  for  single- 

.;.ullev  drive,  but  at  an  additional  cost  it  can  be  arranged  for 


motor  drive  through  a  belt,  in  whicli  ca^Mi  a   15  ]i.[i.  motor,' 
running  at  1,200  r.p.m.,  is  required. 

I  lie  longitudinal,  transversa-  and  vertical  ranye^  are  42  in., 
14  in.  and  20  in.,  respectively.  The  distance  from  the  spindle 
to  the  table,  in  the  lowest  po-ition.  i-  11  in.  and  the  throat 
distance  is  \9  in.  There  are  Ks  spindle  ~])ee(l-,  ranginir  frtim 
14  to  .•>55  r.p.m.  Kighteen  feed.-«  are  provided,  which  range 
from  ^s  to  25  in.  jkt  min.  Owing  tti  the  |>ower  and  con- 
venience of  o[»eration  of  the  No.  4  vertical  Maximiller,  it 
-houhl  be  \w\\  adapted  to  the  lu-avy  milling  m.n  hine  require- 
ments uf  railwa}   .-hujJ-~. 


Machine    for   Correct   Tap    Grinding 


GRLNDINCi  .1  tap  con-i-t-  usually  of  grinding  the  taper 
at  till-  t  n<l   of   the  tap  and   the  clearaiKe  l)ack  of  the 
( uttini;  edge    thu>   formed.       Tliis  tajuT  nia\'   lie  long. 
-  .  .  nut  tap>.  -hort.  a>  in  plug  tap-,  or  almo>t  none,  a>  in 
liming  ta[)».      Ihe  principle   riuiain-  tlie  same   in  each 


Fig.    1 — Correct    ind    Incorrect   Tap    Clearance         '•■.■•. 

What  i-  retjuired  i.-^  that  eaeli  llule  >hall  have  e.\actl\- 
■  -anie  taper,  iu.-t  enough  i  learance  5o  that  it  will  cut 
"'   !}•.  and  not  enouudi  to  needle--h   weaken  the  cutting  ediie. 


Fig.    2 — A     Uniform     Flute     Taper    Is     Necessary  - .: 

TVior  to  the  advent  of  tap  grinding  machinery  nearly  all 
t.t  .s  were  ground  b\  hand  with  a  resultant  huk  of  uni- 
f<  mity  in  taper  and  clearance.  The  accom|)anying  dia- 
'--"  tm.  Fig.   1,  -how-  a  section  of  a  four-tlute  tap  with  each 


flute  ground  differently  in  tlu  maltvr  of  cloar.t nee  u'r  hack- 
ing off.  The  tluti-  .1,  at  the  left,  i-  ground  v.itii  a  straight- 
line  t  learance  iu>t  ^ufticient  to  have  tiic  h.el  «)f  the  tlute 
actually  clear  and  lurt  drag.  Tlii-  call-  for  an  amile  of  15 
(leg.,  as  indicated,  and  n-uli-  in  a  weak  cutting  edge,  but 
tlic  strongest  possible  with   a   -trai-ilu    line  clearance  at  the 

heel.    .■:^'-  ;_-  ■.;,:--.■  .V  ■  .■  ■  ,.'■:;"-:.---.'■•.-■  .■.:r--\ 
JJie  flute  B,  at  the  tftp.  5h«\vs  a  t5-des- A'ortwx  clears; 


Fig.  3 — No.  2  Grand   Rapids  Tap  Grinding   Machine  '   .•'. 

ance.  A  glance  shows  t1iis  to  he  excessive;  Tlute  C,  at  tli^ 
right,  shows  a  straight  line  clearance  of  the  degrees,  and 
nearly  half  of  tlie  flute  at  the  back  is  not  cleared  at  all,  leav-' 
ing  the  tap  to  ride  on  that  portion  and.  keep  the  front  of  the 
flute  from  cutting.  Flute  I),  at  the  bottom.  -how>  a  |)erfect 
grind  for  ordinary  work.  It  is  a  tive-degree  convex  clear- 
ance and  shows  that  with  this  -mall  but  sufficient  clearance 
angle  at  the  cutting  ed.sje.  the  liack  i>  perfeitly  tleared.      i;. 
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In  addition  to  the  correct  clearance  of  taps  a  uniform 
angle  of  taper  for  all  flutes  is  necessary-.  The  results  of  dif- 
ferent tapers  obtained   by  hand   grinding   are  indicated   in 


Fig.    4 — General    Arrangement    of    Spindle    and     Bearings 

Fig.  2.  Even  a  slight  variation  from  the  uniform  taper 
angle  means  power  wasted  and  taps  broken.  As  the  blunt 
angle  flute  strikes  the  side  of  a  drilled  hole,  it  throws  the 
cutting  end  of  the  tap  off  center  and  imparts  to  it  a  wabbling 
motion.  This  means  a  tapped  hole  that  is  oversized,  allow- 
ing the  screw  to  fit  loosely.     Tap  .1  is  correctly  ground  and 


will  tap  a  hole  true  to  size,  properly  located  and  with  smooth 
accurately  shaped  threads.  Tap  B  is  ground  with  one  flute 
at  a  more  blunt  angle  than  the  other.  This  blunt  flute  is 
shown  just  as  it  strikes  the  drilled  hole.  Tap  C  shews  a 
similar  tap  after  it  has  been  crowded  over.  The  condition 
developed  is  readily  seen. 

In  the  interest  of  longer  life  for  taps  and  more  correct 
work  with  less  power  consumption  and  fewer  broken  tap> 
the  Grand  Rapids  Grinding  Machine  Company,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  has  developed  a  line  of  machines  for  grinding 
taps.  These  machines  are  made  in  four  styles  for  grinding 
all  kinds  of  taps  except  possibly  certain  kinds  of  sta\  bolt 
taps.  The  No.  2,  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  has  a  capacity  to 
grind  from  ^^-in.  to  3-in.  taps.  The  operator  has  the  ma- 
chine set  for  the  proper  taf)er  and  is  shown  grindini,'  the 
tap  flutes.  By  means  of  this  machine  the  proper  clearance, 
in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  can  be  ground  on  any 
standard  tap. 

.\s  with  any  grinding  machine  the  spindle  and  spindle 
bearings  are  important,  and  their  general  arrangement  on 
the  Grand  Rapids  tap  grinder  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The 
spindles  are  of  high  carbon  heat  treated  steel  and  run  in 
dustproof  phosphor  bronze  bearings  with  oil-tight  adjusting 
collars,  which  prevent  oil  leakage.  The  machines  are  of 
rigid  con.^truction,  being  both  simple  to  understand  and  easy 
to  ojjerate. 


Nine  Speed  Geared  Head  Engine  Lathe 


To  meet  modern  requirements,  a  new,  all-geared  lathe 
head  has  been  designed  by  the  Betts  Machine  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  applied  to  the  company's  full  line 
of  heavy  duty  engine  lathes,  ranging  from  a  swing  of  32  in. 
to  48  in.  The  new  headstock  is  of  the  all-geared,  enclosed 
type,  operated  by  a  powerful  expanding  ring  friction  clutch 
upon  which  the  driving  pulley  is  mounted.     The  clutch  is 


reach  of  the  operator.  All  speed  changes  are  in  geometrical 
progression  and  are  obtained  through  hardened  steel  sliding 
gears  and  positive  clutches  running  in  oil.  The  edges  of  the 
gear  teeth  are  rounded  to  allow  for  quick  and  easy  engage- 
ment. There  are  12  gears,  including  the  face  plate  and  pin- 
ion gear  in  the  headstock.  All  back  gear  and  triple  gear 
speeds  drive  through  the  face  plate  gear,  the  driving  pinion 


Betts- Bridgeford    Higli   Power   Engine    Lathe  with    All   Geared    Head 


operated  from  the-  apron  and  the  same  movement  which  dis-  of  which  can  be  disengaged  when  using  direct  spindle  speeds, 

engages  the  clutch,  automatically  applies  the  friction  brake,  An  interlocking  device  is  provided  so  that  no  two  speeds  can 

thereby  stopping  the  machine  with  no  loss  of  time.  be  engaged  at  the  same  time. 

Nine  spindle  speeds  including  three  direct,  three  ])ack  gear  All  shafts  and  gears  are  located  in  the  lower  half  or  bi'se 
and  three  triple  gear  speeds,  are  obtainable  quickly  and  are  of  the  headstock  and  not  in  the  cover,  which  allows  easy  de- 
controlled bv  three  levers  located  on  the  headstock  within  easy  cess  to  all  of  the  parts,  it  being  necessary  only  to  remove  the 
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co\er.    All  the  shaft  bearings  are  bronze  bushed  and  lubri-  tained  at  the  designated  height.    When  desired  the  lathe  can 

cation  is  obtained  by  a  pump  located  in  the  headstock  and  be  arranged  for  motor  drive  and  in  this  case,  the  motor  is 

distributing  oil  to  all  of  the  bearings.    This  reduces  the  pos-  mounted  on  top  of  the  headstock  cover  and  directly  connected 

sibility  of  any  bearing  running  dry  as  long  as  the  oil  is  main-  through  gears  to  the  main  driving  shaft. 


Saw  With  Inserted  High  Speed  Steel  Teeth 


ALINE  of  metal  cutting  saws  with  inserted  high  speed 
steel  teeth  has  l:>een  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Simonds  Manufacturing  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  saw  may  be 
mentioned  a  reduction  in  wear  on  the  saw  blade  and  the 
fact  that  when  the  teeth  wear  down  they  may  be  replaced 
by  new  ones,  the  diameter  of  the  blade  not  being  changed. 
Moreover,  due  to  the  inserted  teeth  of  high  speed  steel,  it 
is  possible  to  make  the  liody  of  a  less  expensive  steel,  with 
a  resultant  saving  .in  cost. 

Cold  cutting  saws  are  used  in  many  railway  shops,  not 
only  in  the  blacksmith  shop  for  cutting  up  bar  stock  of 
all  kinds,  but  in  the  machine  shop  for  cutting  out  the  fork 
ends  of  motion  work  and  main  rod  straps.  For  these  pur- 
poses high  speed  saws  give  a  large  production. 

Simonds  saws  are  now  made  in  sizes  as  small  as  10  in. 
in  diameter.  Up  to  22  in.  in  diameter  they  can  Ije  made 
to  cut  a  remarkably  thin  kerf,  only  3/16  in.  wide,  ^^'ider 
5a\vs  of  this  type  are  made  in  diameters  up  to  64  in. 


'V,*«^ 


Simonds   High   Speed   Steel   Saw 


Electrically  Driven  and  Controlled  Planer 


THERE  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  modern  machine     is  represented  in  New  York  by  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.    A  gen- 
design  towards  electrical  control  and  the  resultant  ad-     eral  view  of  the  planer  is  shown,  and  among  the  interesting 
vantages  in  greater  flexibility  and  ease  of  operation  are      features  may  be  mentioned  a  reversing  motor  drive  bv  means 
most  important.     An  example  of  electrical  control  in  planer     of  a  special  generator  set,  magnetic  fields  and  the  simplicity 

of  setting  the  table  stroke  on  a 
graduated  dial,  no  table  dog  being 
employed  for  this  purpose.  An  ad- 
ditional advantage  is  the  possibility 
of  cross  planing. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  high 
speeds  with  the  electrically  con- 
trolled planer,  and  on  the  other 
hand  low  speeds  are  available  for 
special  work.  Particular  attention 
is  called  to  the  magnetic  feeds.  A 
special  motor  generator  set  is  used 
to  supply  current  to  the  d.  c.  driv- 
ing motor,  and  the  latter  is  con- 
trolled by  varying  the  field  resist- 
ances of  the  former.  The  fields 
are  excited  indej^endently  and  any 
variation  in  resistance  changes  the 
voltage  with  a  corresponding 
change  in  armature  speed.  It  is 
thus  possible  to  obtain  an  infinite 
variety  of  speeds  from  a  given 
normal  speed  down  to  zero.  In 
practice  the  actual  motor  speed  is 
seldom  reduced  more  than  25  p>er 
cent  on  account  of  reduced  torque. 
By  adjusting  the  resistances  in  the 
fields,  the  upper  limit  of  the  re- 
versing motor  speed  is  usually  in- 
_.      .    L=  ,    ,        r-,    *       ,1     o    *    I,  J   oi  creased,   and  anv  one  of  a  large 

Fig.    1 — Hiloplane    Electrically    Controlled    Planer  '  -  o, 

range   of   speeds  can   be  obtamed 

construction  is  afforded  by  the  Hiloplane,  manufactured  by     with  the  utmost  ease.    As  previously  stated,  this  wide  range 

John  Stirk  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Halifax,  England,  which  company     of  speeds,  taken  with  the  sturdy  construction  of  tlie  planer, 
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In  addition  to  tlie  correct  clearann-  of  taj).-  a  unifonn 
ande  of  taptr  for  all  t1utL~  is  neccssar}-.  The  result.-  of  dif- 
fcrtnt   taper.x  ohtaini(L  '»>    hand    <:rindin<:   arc   indicated    in 


•   ..'•:  V      •  ^'B- .  4 — General     Arrangement     of     Spindle     and     Bearings  ' 

::•-  iitr.  2.  Even  a  >lit:ht  variation  from  tlu-  unifonn  tajnr 
■angle  means  power  wasted  and  taps  broken.     As  the  blunt 

..     -.inLrle   fluti-  strikes  the  side  of  a   drilled   hole,    it  throws   tin- 

.;   lUttint^  end  vi  the  tap  off  (inter  and  imparts  to  it  a  wal)l)linL,' 

.motion.      This  mean.-  a  tapped  hole  that  is  oversized,  allow- 

\  .  jntr  the  screw  to  fit  Iii  -il\.     '\a^,  .1   is  correctly  uround  and 


will  tap  a  hole  true  to  .-i/.e.  properly  hxated  ami  with  <n(X)th 
anurately  shaped  threads.  'Jap  B  is  ground  with  oni  tlut' 
at  a  more  blunt  angle  than  the  other.  This  blunt  il  ite  is 
-liown  ju.-t  as  it  strikes  the  drilled  hole.  Tap  C'  sli  ws  a' 
<innlar  tap  after  it  ha.s  been  crowded  over.  The  con.  iijon 
developed  .is  readily  seen.  :.-/       'V;"       :^ 

In  the  intirest  of  longer  life  for  taps  and  more  (  rrtct 
•vV(<rk  with  k.->  power  con-umption  and  fewer  broken  ;;ip> 
the  Grand  Rapiils  Grinding  Machine  Company,  Grand  .{nu. 
id-.  Mich.,  has  developed  a  line  of  machines  for  gri  (liivir 
tap>.  These  machines  are  made  in  four  styles  for  gn  .,U-n» 
all  kinds  of  taps  except  |X}ssil)ly  certain  kinds  of  st;i'  lx)jt 
tajts.  'Ihe  No.  2.  illustrated  in  Fig.  .>.  lias  a  capat  ^.y  to 
urind  from  \s-in.  to  .i-in.  taps.  Ihe  operator  has  tlu  ma- 
<  iiine  -it  for  the  proper  taper  and  is  shown  grindiii: 'the 
tap  tluti>.  liy  means  of  thi-  machine  the  proper  cleai-ncc. 
in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  can  be  ground  oi.  am 
-t.mdard  taj).  •'■    ■'.;:'         -■■         /:.•.:•  ..^       .-..'•       >*; 

-V-  with  any  grinding  machine  the  sj>indlc  and  spimne 
biarings  are  important,  and  their  general  arrangemeni  on 
the  Grand  Raj)ids  tap  grinder  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The 
i-pindles  are  of  high  carbon  heat  treated  steel  and  ru.u  in 
dustproof  phosphor  bronze  bearings  with  oil-tight  adju.-tins 
c(  liar-,  which  prevent  oil  leakage.  'Jhe  machine^  are  of 
riv'id  ( (  n-iruiti(Hi,  l;cing  both  simj)le  to  under.-tand  and  easy 
If  (.perate.     '-v';'.;,  ■•   ':■  v.    ■ '''^  '■  •■'    •• '^''7   .",.  ■^■■V  •.'■■•-■..-■•/■■'  ;'■ 


Nine  Speed  Geared  Head  Engine  I.athe 


To  meet  modern  n (|uirement.-.  a  new.  all-ueared  l.itlie 
head  has  been  designed  by  the  Iktts  Machine  Conipan}. 
Rochester,  X.  Y..  and  ajiplied  to  the  compan\"s  full  line 
of  heavy  duty  engine  lathe-,  ranging  from  a  swing  of  ^2  in. 
to  4{>  in.  The  new  head.-tock  is  of  the  all-geared,  enclosed 
type,  operated  by  a  powerful  e.\])anding  ring  friction  clutch 
upon  which  the  driving  pullex    i-  mounted.      The  clutch  is 


reaih  of  the  ojierator.  All  .-peed  ehangi>  are  in  ueoanetr^al 
progression  and  are  oI)tained  through  hardened  steel  sliding 
gears  and  positive  clutches  running  in  oil.  The  edges  of  the 
gear  teeth  are  rounded  to  allow  for  (|uiik  and  easy  enuaiie- 
ment.  There  are  12  gears,  im  hiding  the  face  plate  and  pin- 
ion gear  in  the  headstiKk.  .\11  l)ack  gear  and  triple  gear 
-peed-  drive  through  the  face  |»late  gear,  the  driving  {)iiiion 


Eetts- Br  dgeford    H;g(i    Power    Engine    Lathe   with    AH   Geared    Head 


/eperaled  irom  tiii  apron  and  ihe  -.un<-  nioveini  nt  wliiJi  di—  ot  whiih  can  be  di-engaged  wiieji  u.-ing  tliiea  -j)indle  .-peecls.- 
engages  the  clutch,  automatically  applies  the  friction  brake,  .\n  interlocking  device  is  prcjvided  .«o  that  no  tw()  speeds  ■  tn 
thereby  stopping  the  machine  with  no  loss  of  time.  lie  engaged  at  the  same  time*  .  \;  .  ■'  •  ,  ■.■'^ 
Xine  spindle  sjieed-  in.ludinir  three  direct,  three  back  gear  .All  .duifts  and  gears  are  located  in  the  louerlialf  or  i>  se 
ami  three  triple  gear  -peed.-,  are  obtainable  (|uickly  and  are  of  the  headstock  and  not  in  the  cover,  whiih  allows  ea.-y  de- 
controlled by  three  lever.-  located  nn  the  head.-loik  within  easy  <  e->  to  all  of  the  })arts.  it  being  ncces-ary  onlv  to  remove  t  >e 


iiXE, 
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coveri.     All  the  shaft  bearings  are  hron/.c-  l»u>hed  and  lubri-  tained  at  the  designated  height.     When  desmd  the  lathe  can 

ca  "on  is  obtained  by  a  ]>ump  l(Kated  in  tlie  head.-tock  and  be  arranged  for  motor  drivt-  and  in  thi>  ca-f.  the  motor  is 

di  .ributing  oil  to  all  of  the  bearings.     Thi>  reduces  the  po?-  mounted  on  top  of  the  headstock  cover  and  dirculy  connected. 

tilility  of  any  bearing  running  dry  as  long  as  the  oil  is  main-  through  gears  to  the  main  driving  shaft.     :;  ;;;     -•.•;'    ;    !; 

^:}:r;y{---^^:J:'-^-:  Siiw  With  Inserted  High  Speed  Steel  Teeth    J   so 


A   LINK  of  metal  cutting  >a\v>  wiiii  in>erted  high  .-j)eed 
steel    tcvlii    has    been    pkiced    on    the    market    by    the  . 
Siniond.-  Manufacturing  Company.   Fitchburg.  Mass.  ' 
'  ■  .Vmonti    the    advantages    claimed    for    this    saw    mav    be  • 
ni' ntioned   a   reduction   in    wear  on   tlie   saw   blade   and   the 
fact  that  when  the  teeth  wear  down   they  may  be  replaced 
!)\   new  ones,  the  diameter  of  the  blade  not  l:)eiiig  changed.    ■ 
Moreover,  due  to  the  inserted  teetii  of  high  speed  steel,  it  ■ 
i-  possil)le  to  make  the  body  of  a  le>s  expensive  steel,  with 
-a  resultant  saving  in  n)>t.    ■::..,\  :■■'■.-;■  .:-z  ■:\<'^\/\-''^r:.'-.  '■  ■'■^■^'^ 
("ol<l  cutting  >aws  are  used  in  many  railway  ?hops.  not  ,. 
only   in   the   blacksmith    -hop   for   cutting   up   bar  stock   of   ; 
ali  kinds,  but  in  tlie  machine  sho])  for  cutting  out  the  fork  ' 
•  :<'r.d>  of  motion  work  ami  main  rod  >tra])S.     For  these  pur-  , 
po-es  liigh  speed  saws  give  a  large  j)ro(luction. 

Simonds  saws  are  now  made  in  >i/-e>  a>  -mall  a-   In  in. 
in  dianuter.      Up  to  22   in.    in   diameter  tluy   can   be  made 
.  to  « ut  a   nniarkably  thin  kerf,  only  .>    1(>   in.    wide.      Wider    . 
-,;'.\-  of  this  tvpe  are  made  in  dianieter-  uji  to  <i4  in.  ;:./.■. 


:^*^^^^- 
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Simonds    High   Speed    Steel    Saw 


Electrically  Drixen  and  Controlled  Planer 


Till' RE   is  an   increasing  tendency  in   modern   machiTie     i.s  represented  in  Xc\v  York  by  Alfred  fierbert,  Ltd      .\  gen- 
de>ign  towards  electrical  control  and  the  re-ultant  ad-'    eral  view  of  the  planer  is  .-hown,  a^nd  among  the  iiHiresting 
vantages  in  greater  flexibility  and  ease  of  operation  are      features  may  be  mentioned  a  reversing  motor  drive  by  means 
nio.-t  important.     .\n  ixampli'  of  elediiial  control   in  [ilaner     of  a  spt(  ial  nenerator  set.  magnetic  I'lelds  and  the  -implicity 

of   .settimr    the   table    -troke    on    a 


-  '\   '- 


graduated  dial,  no  table  dog  being 
employed  for  tin-  ])ur|K).-e.  An  ad- 
d|itional  advantage  is  the  ]K)^.'iibility 
of  GFoss  planing.     ;      ;,         " 

it  is  pos.ijble  to  obtain  high 
speeds  Avith  the  ekt  trically  « <jn- 
trolled  j)laner,  and  on  tlic  other 
hand  low  .speeds  are  available  Jur 
.-l)ecial  work.  Particular  attention 
is  called  to  the  magnetic  feed-.  A 
sj)ecial  motor  generator  set  is  used 
to  -upply  current  to  tlie  d.  c.  driv-- 
ing  motor,  and  the  latter  i-  con- 
trolled Ijy  varying  the  field  rtsi-t- 
ances  of  the  former.  The  lields 
are  excited  indejKMKK  ntly  ami  any 
variation  inre-iitance  change-^  the 
voltage  with  a  corresponding 
(hange  in  armature  sjiecd.  It  is 
thu<  jKyssible  to  Obtain  an  intuiite 
variety  of  >pivds  from  a  given 
nornial  .«jHrd  <lown  to  zero.  In 
practice  tlie  actual  moitor  speed  is 
.scMom  reduced  niore  than  25  per 
lent  oil  account  of  reduced  torque. 
Hy  adjusting  tile  resistanres  in  the 
helil-.  the  upj'cr  limit  of  the  re- 
versing motor  spc^d  i.*  Usually  in- 

t  rea.sed.  aiid  iuiy'  One  of  a  large 

rani^e  of  speed^  tan  be  obtained 
umstruction  is  afforded  by  liie  Hiloi>laiie.  manufactured  by  with  the  utmost  ease.  As  previously  Stated,  this  wide  range 
John  St  irk  \:  Sons,  Ltd.,  Halifax.  England,  which  tompany     of  -peed-,  taken  with  the  sturdy  construi  lion  of  tlie  planer, 


Fig.     1  —  Hilcplane     Electrically     Controlled     Planer 
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makes  the  machine  capable  of  maintaining  the  maximum 
speeds  possible  for  ordinan-  duty  on  mild  steel  and  also  for 
extra  heavy  cutting  at  low  and  medium  speeds  on  hard  metal. 
Variations  are  made  by  the  finest  steps,  and  cutting  speeds 
and  return  speeds  are  independently  variable.  A  patent  ac- 
celerating device  is  provided,  by  which  the  cutting  speed  may 


Fig.    2 — Box    Section    Bed    With    Continuous    Top     Plate 

be  increased  after  the  tool  has  entered  the  metal,  or  between 
surfaces.  In  this  way  gaps  between  surfaces  may  be  quickl}- 
bridged  which  is  an  important  advantage  and  time  saver  lx)th 
in  cases  where  the  gap  is  between  different  pieces  set  up  on. 
the  planer  bed,  and  between  two  surfaces  on  the  same  piece. 
A  wide  range  of  feeds  is  obtained  by  the  magnetic  feed 
control  fitted  to  both  the  cross  slide  and  vertical  heads.  By 
means  of  this  arrangement  variable  and  reversing  self-acting 


Fig.   3 — Table   Control    IVIechanism 

feeds  are  obtained  in  horizontal,  vertical  and  angular  direc- 
tions. Special  provision  is  made  for  broad  finishing  cuts. 
The  feed  oljtained  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  handle 
in  the  horizontal  slot  shown  in  Fig.  4.  A  small  separate  feed 
motor  shown  in  Fig.  4,  is  used  for  quick  power  traverse 
of  the  heads,  which  is  obtainable  in  all  directions.    This  also 


makes  it  possible  to  perform  cross  planing  jobs,  a  valuable 
feature  for  short  bosses  on  large  pieces  because  it  avoids  an 
additional  set  up  of  the  work. 

The  table  control  mechanism,  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  is  simple 
and  the  length  of  the  table  stroke  is  obtained  by  fitting  stops 
on  the  graduated  dial,  instead  of  setting  table  dogs.  The 
reversal  of  stroke  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  stop  on  a 
reversing  switch.  By  means  of  this  electrical  control  and  the 
absence  of  table  dogs,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  stroke  of  4  in. 
The  table  may  be  started  or  stopped  from  either  side  of  the 


Fig.  4 — View  Showing  the  Magnetic  Feed  Control 

bed,  and  a  hanging  switch  is  provided  for  convenience  in 
.'netting  up.  A  safety  switch  arrangement  also  prevents  the 
table  from  running  off  the  tracks. 

To  insure  safety  at  high  speeds,  the  pinions  are  forged 
solid  with  their  shafts.  The  motor  generator  set  is  not 
mounted  on  the  machine  but  in  a  convenient  position  apart, 
thereby  eliminating  vibration.  The  control  of  the  table  is 
by  a  switch  button  for  starting  and  stopping.  Due  to  its 
flexibility  and  ease  of  control,  this  machine  is  adaptable  to  a 
wide  variety  of  planing  operations  in  machine  "shops  where 
high  production  and  accurate  work  are  the  ends  in  view. 


Side    Cutting    Pliers    With    Renewable    Jaws 


PROBABLY  the  weakest  point  in  the  pliers  ordinarily  purpose.  The  jaw  blades  are  made  of  high  grade  crucible 
used  by  electricians  and  mechanics  has  been  the  jaws,  steel,  insuring  both  tough  and  sharp  jaws.  The  handles 
and  to  overcome  this  weakness  the  Neverslip  Works, 
New  Brunswick.  X.  J.,  has  developed  a  type  of  pliers  with 
renewable  steel  jaws.  This  important  feature  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  throw  away  a  pair  of  pliers  in  case  the  jaws 
become  broken  or  worn  out.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remove 
the  worn  blades  and  insert  new  ones,  which  is  a  quick,  in- 
expensive operation. 

Another  feature  of  the  side  cutting  pliers,  illustrated,  is  the 
fact  that  the  method  of  making  them  in  two  parts  permits     are  made  of  drop-forged  steel,  which  reduces  the  chances  of 
the  manufacturer  to  select  the  best  possible  steel   for  each     breaking  under  ordinary  usage  to  a  minimum. 


Pliers   With   Renewable  Jaws 
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Production  Automatic  Milling  Machine 


AN  AUTOMATIC  milling  machine  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  duplicate  parts  in  large  quantities  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  recently  by  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Comp;iny,  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is 
essentially  a  manufacturing  machine,  known  as  the  No.  21 
automatic  milling  machine,  Fig.  1,  It  has  structural  char- 
acteristics common  to  the  other  st)les  of  plain  milling  machine 
of  the  column  and  knee  tyjx%  but  in  the  application  of  auto- 
matic control  to  that  of  a  plain  milling  machine,  many  new 
and  important  features  were  developed. 

By  means  of  adjustable  dogs  on  the  front  of  the  table,  the 
control  of  the  spindle  and  table  is  entirely  automatic.  These 
movements  include  a  variable  feed,  constant  fast  travel  and 
a  stop  for  the  table;  start  and  stop,  and  right  and  left  hand 
rotation  for  the  spindle.  The  table  and  spindle  may  be 
operated  independently  of  each  other,  and  these  movements 
may  or  may  net  be  intermittent  in  either  or  both  directions 
and  may  take  place  one  or  more  times.     The  spindle  may  be 


1 

1 

■  1 

f 

In    4 

f 

^^ 

Fig.    1 — Brown    &   Sharpe    No.   21    Automatic    Milling    Machine 

Stopped  upon  the  return  travel  of  the  table,  thus  eliminating 
the  possibilities  of  marring  the  work,  and  the  spindle  reverse 
allows  the  use  of  two  sets  of  cutters,  with  teeth  facing  in 
opposite  directions,  so  that  one  set  may  be  in  operation  for 
one  direction  of  table  travel  and  the  other  set  for  the  opposite 
direction  of  table  travel.  A  constant  fast  travel  and  a  slow, 
variable  feed  in  lx)th  directions  are  automatically  controlled 
by  the  table  dogs. 

There  are  four  different  style  dogs  necessary  to  operate  all 
the  automatic  movements  of  the  machine,  but  for  all  ordinary 
milling  operations,  two  or  three  of  the  styles  are  usually  suffi- 
cient. A  long  dog  A,  Fig.  2,  used  at  ^  or  B  controls  the 
reversing  of  the  table.  This  same  dog  also  stops  the  table,  if 
it  is  so  desired,  and  the  table  stop  lever  is  set.  Dog  C  con- 
trols the  constant  fast  travel,  and  dogs  7^1  and  D2  control  the 
variable  slow  feed,  it  being  possible  to  set  these  dogs  to  oper- 
ate in  either  direction.  The  variable  slow  feed  dogs  are  trip 
dogs  made  changeable  to  operate,   as  shown   at  D\,  when 


the  direction  of  the  table  travel  is  to  the  right,  and  as  shown 
at  D2  when  the  direction  of  the  table  travel  is  to  the  left. 

The  table  always  moves  at  its  constant  fast  travel  when 
reversed,  and  when  the  machine  is  set  for  reversing  the 
spindle,  the  spindle  is  reversed  when  the  table  is  reversed. 
When  the  machine  is  set  for  stopping  the  spindle,  the  spindle 
stops  when  the  table  is  reversed  and  starts  with  the  fine 
variable  table  feed.  No  extra  tripping  dogs  are  required  for 
either  reversing  or  stopping. 

Continuous  milling  operations  may  be  performed  by  em- 


f4 
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Fig.     2 — Automatic     Spindle     and     Table     Control     is     Secured     by 

Adjustable     Dogs 

ploying  two  A  dogs  and  two  D  dogs,  and  for  intermittent 
milling  operations,  dogs  .4  and  B  and  dogs  L  and  D  are 
employed,  the  number  of  pairs  of  C  and  D  dogs  depending 
upon  the  number  of  pieces  of  work  on  the  table. 

Although  the  automatic  control  of  the  spindle  and  table  is 
bv  means  of  table  dogs,  the  same  results  mav  be  attained  by 
hand,  employing  the  two  controlling  levers  located  on  the 
front  of  the  saddle.  Occasionally  the  loading  time  of  a  piece 
exceeds  the  cutting  time,  and  the  table  is  set  to  stop  for  the 


Fig.    3 — Spindle    Speed     Change    Gear    Case 

safety  of  the  operator.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
machine  is  semi-automatic  in  operatimi,  and  the  hand  control 
levers  are  employed  in  place  of  the  dogs. 

Manipulation  of  the  controlling  levers  is  extremelv  simple, 
and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  may  be  operated 
is  in  some  cases  faster  than  when  it  is  fully  automaticallv 
operated.  By  means  of  the  hand-control  levers,  the  machine 
may  be  operated  as  a  plain  milling  machine. 

The  constant  speed  type  of  drive  peniiits  the  machine  to 
be  driven  by  a  belt  directly  from  the  main  shaft  to  the  single- 
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ni;i]ce>  tilt'  mathihL-  rapal»k'  of  maintainiiiii  the  maximum  makts  it  j»o>>i1»l\'  to  [R'rfonn  cro;>  planirio;  jol)>.  a  valuahlc 
:ij>cc«i>  |i<»>.-ilik-  for  ordinary  duty  on  mild  -ttvl  and  al-o  tor  haturc  for  >liort  lio»e>  (jn  iarne  picu's  because  it  uvuids  m\ 
extra  heavv  cuttint:  at  low  and  medium  >peed>  on  hard  metal,      additional  set  up  of  the  work. 

A'ariation.-  arc  ma<le  l»y  the   t"ine>t  step-,  and  cutting  spied-  The  tahle  eontrol  mechanism,  illu.-trated  in  KiLi.  .>,  is  simpk 

and  return  -peed>  are  indepi-ndently  variahU-.  .\  patent  ac-  and  the  U'nu'th  of  the  tahle  -troke  is  obtained  by  fitting  stop« 
celeratinu'  deviie  i-  provide«l.  b\   which  tlie  cultinL:  -jRvd  ma\      on    the   graduated   tlial.   in>tead   of   settinii   table   dogs.      The 

revcr.-al  of  stroke  is  obtained  by  the-  action  of  the  stop  on  a 
rever-ing  switch,  liy  means  of  this  electrical  control  and  tlk 
absence  of  tal)le  dogs,  it  is  jxjssible  to  obtain  a  stroke  of  4  in. 
Till'  table  may  be  >tarted  or  -toi)ped   from  either  side  of  the 


..-.■•  Fig.     2 — Box     Section     Bed     With     Continuous     Top     Plate 

.■.^lx•  increased  after  the  tool  ha-  ent»-red  the  metal,  or  between 

•  surfaces.     In  this  wa}'  gajt:»  between  -urfaci-  ma\   l>e  (|U!ckl\ 
.'•ridged  vylmhi.">  all  important  advantagi-  and  time  saver  lit;tli 

:  Vm  cases  Where  the  gap  i>  Ik  t  ween  difl'ireiit  piete-  -it  up  on 

•  the  planer  bed,  and  lietween  two  .-urfa<e-  on  the  same  piece. 

.\  wide  range  of  f red <  is  ol)tained  by  the  magnetii  feed 
.control  fitted  to  l.otli  the  cro>-  -li<ie  and  vertical  heads.  Hy 
V  liicaU:'  of' this  arrahL'enirni  v,iriabK-  and  nvLT-int:  sclt-aiting 


Fiq.    3— T.Tble    Control    Mechanism 


.     ,••'       Fig    4 — View  Shewing  the  Magnetic  Feed  Control..:; 

ited.  and  ;i  hanging  switch  i-  i>rovided  for  convenience  in 
-etting  up.  A  -afety  -witch  arrangement  also  jireveiits  the 
labir  from  running  oft"  the  tracks.   ,  ■'..''  ^. 

I'd  in-uri-  -afety  at  high  .-|ieed>.  the  pinions  are  forged, 
-olid  with  tiieir  -haft-.  1  he  motor  generator  set  is  not 
mounted  on  the  ma-  liine  but  in  a  convenient  ])o.-ition  apart, 
thercity  eliminating  vibration.  The  control  of  the  table  is 
b\    a    switch    button    for   -tarting   and   stopi)ing.      Due   to   it- 


feeds  are  oVitained  in  hori/oiital.  vrrtital  and  angular  dirct - 
.tiuns.  Special  provi-ion  i.-  made  ft)r  broad  tuii-hing  iut>. 
'Idle  feed  obtained  depend.-  upon  tJK-  [lo-ition  of  the  handle 
in  the  hori/.oniai  -lot  -hown  in  Kig.  4.  .\  -mall  separate  teed  tlexibility  and  ease  of  control,  this  machine  i.-  adai)table  to  a 
motor  .-hown  m  I'ig.  4,  is  u-ed  for  t|uick  i)ower  traverse  wide  v.iriety  of  planing  operation-  in  machine  shops  where 
of  the  heads,  .whith  i-  obtainable  in  all  directions.      This  also     high  [iroduction  an<l  accurate  work  are  the-  c-nd-  in  view. 


il 


Side    Cuttinir    Pliers    With    Renewable    Jaws 


PKOH.\J;LV  tile  weake-t  ixiint  in  the  i)lier-  ordinarily  purpo.-e.  I'lu'  jaw  blade-  arc.-  m.tde  o\  Iiigh 
u-ed  by  electrician-  and  mechanics  has  been  the  jaws,  >teel,  insurini:  l«oth  tcjugh  and  >liarp  jaw-. 
and   to  overcome  thi.-   weaknli-s.-  the  Xeverslip  Wcjrks,  •.  - :  ' 

Xew  Brunswick.  X.  J.,  ha-  developed  a  type  of  j)liers  with   ^    ...  ■  .'., 
renewalile  -teel  jaw-.      Thi-  important   feature  makes  it  un-    ^       .'^ 
nece.->arv   to  throw   awa\    .i    pair  ot    jdiers   in  ca.-e  the  jaws   ■         "' 
I »ecome  broken  or  worn  out.      It  is  only  necessary  to  remove   .   ■  .  ". 
the  worn  blades  and  in-ert  new  one-,  which  i-  a  (|uick.  in-   ..■■;;,..-. 
c.xj-en^ivo  opcr.ition.  .■.'?;'-''.'.'. 

Ancjther  fciturc-  of  the   -ide  c  uttini:  |)]ier-.  illustrated,  is  the 
fact  that  the  mt^ftd  "^of  making  them   in  two  parts  permits      are  made  of  drc)[)-forged  steel,  which  reduces 
the  manufacturer  to  .select   the   l)e-t   po<-iblc   -teel    for   each      breaking  under  ordinary  u-age  to  a  minimum. 


grade  crucible 
The   handles 


■•■'■  •■-/•■•■^■v 
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Production  Automatic  Milling:  Machine 


Ax  ArrcJMAIK"  niillinii  riKuhine  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  dui>licate  parts  in  lars^c  quantities  has 
heen  placid  on  the  market  recently  by  the  lirown  & 
Sliar[)e  Manufai  turin::!  ("c)m[);iny.  Providence.  R.  I.  It  i- 
essentially  a  manufac  turiiii^  machine,  known  as  the  Xo.  21 
automatic  millinij  machine.  Vvj,.  1,  It  ha.*  structural  char- 
acteristics common  to  the  other  styles  of  plain  milling  machine 
of  the  column  and  knee  ty|>c.  hut  in  tht  a]>plication  ot  aut<i- 
tliatic  control  to  that  of  a  plain  millinti  maciiine,  many  new 
and  important   features  were  developed.  "       '''-:'''"■.:;' 

By  means  of  adjustalde  <loi^-  on  the  front  of  the  tahle.  the 
Control  of  the  s|)indle  and  tal)le  i>  entire!}-  autoiliatic.  riic-se 
movements  imlude  a  variable  feed,  ic)n>tant  fa.-t  trawl  and 
a  stop  for  the  taide:  start  and  stop,  and  riizht  and  left  han<l 
rotation  for  the  >i)indli-.  I  lu'  talde  and  spimlk'  may  be 
operated  indejjendently  of  each  other,  and  these  movenvnts 
.:mav  or  max  net  be  intermittent  in  either  or  both  directions 
and  may  take  j)lace  one  or  more  times.      The  sj)indle  may  lie- 


Fig.    1 — Brown    &    Sharpe    No.    21    Automatic    Milling    Machine      : 

-tcjpped  upon  the  return  travel  of  the  table,  thus  eliminatinii 
the  j)OSsibililie>  nf  marring  the  work,  and  thij  spindle  reverse 
allcms  the  use  of  two  sets  of  cutters,  with  teeth  facing  in 
op|K)site  direction-.  *o  that  one  set  may  l)e  in  oi)eration  for 
one  direction  of  table  travel  and  the  other  set  for  the  oppo>ite 
direttion  of  tal)le  travel.  A  constant  fast  travel  and  a  »low. 
variable  feed  in  both  directions  are  automatically  controlled 
by  the  table  dot:-. 

(here  are  four  different  >tyle  dot;s  necessary  to  o|KTate  all 
the  automatic  movements  of  the  mactline.  but  for  all  ordinary 
milling  operations,  two  or  three  of  the  styles  are  usualK  >u;Yi- 
cient.,  A  long  dog  .1.  Fig.  2,  used  at  .1  or  B  control^  the 
reversing  of  the  table.  '!  his  same  dog  ali^o  stops  the  tal)le,  if 
it  is  so  desired,  and  the-  talde  stoj)  lever  is  set.  Dog  ('  con- 
trols the  constant  fast  travel,  and  dogs  I)\  and  I>1  control  the 
variable  slow  feed,  it  l>eing  jtossiltle  to  set  these  dog>  to  oper- 
ate in  cither  direction.  The  varial)le  >low  feed  dogs  are  trijt 
dogs   made   changeable   to   operate,    as    -liowii    at    /^l.    wluu 


the  direction  of  the  ial»le  travel  i>  to  the  right,  and  as  .<lH)\yn 
at  />2  when  the  direction  of  the  talde  travel  i<.1o  the  left.       v  • 
I'he  table  always  ni(,jve>  at  its  ccnstaht.fu^t  travel  when  . 
rever-ed.    and    wlien    the    niachim-    i*-  ~ct    f'JT    r<'Ver>ing    the 
"^iidle,  the  spindle  is  reversed  when  tlie  tai>le  js:  revefMcl.  ■•'. 
\Vhen  the  machine  is  set  for  *to|iping  the  .-]+iiidle:  the  spindle  ^;: 
stoj)s  when   the  table   is   reversi'tt  ;in.d   >!ari-  with   the  iVnc-  ; 
variable  table  feed.     Xo  extra  tripping  dng>-  arvvrecjuiftHr  fur  C: 
eitlier  reyer^iiig  or  -tojiping.  n  ;.    ;  ;/ 

("ontinucjus  milling  Hjterat'Hms  may  :in.*  jVerfornuH.!  hy  em- -.l 


Fig.     2— Automatic     Spindle     and     Table     Control      js 

Adjustable     Dogs         ;;     -:',  . 


Secured     by 


ploving  tAVo  .1   dogs  and  two  D  dogs;  and  f(>r  intermiTtent    ,  ■ 
milling  operations,  dog.-  .1   and   />  and  dogs  ("and   D  are  •■ 
employed,  the  number  of  pairs  of  C  and  D  dogs  dei»ending 
ui)on  the  number  of  pieces  of  work  on  the  table. 
,     .Mtiiciugh  the  automatic  control  of  the  -pind.le  and  table  i«  •;^- 
l>v  mean>  of  table  clcjg-.  the  r-anie  re.-uh-  m.»y  in-  attained  •I.»J':.. 
hand,  eniplo\ing  the  Two  com r()lli!ig  lever-  IfKaU'ddnitlie/ • 
front  of  the  -addle.    Occasionally  the  huuling  time  of  a  jviece  •  : 
eNiced-  the  cutting  time,  and  the  tal»Je  i?  -H't  t»*— top  f*»r  the    •" 


- 

1^^ 

^^— j^^^^^^fc*- ^ 

- 

li  n  «■ 

.  1^ 

^^^^vbJ  1 

[ivOK 

•  - 

'  y 

II 

Fig.    3 — Spindle    Speed     Change    Gear     Case     ..  ■.■■'' 

-afety     of     liie     operator.       I'luler     ihe.-e    cireunWances    tlw  '/ 
machine  is  semi-automatic  in  operaticMi.  and  the  liand  contrcil  / 
leve-r-  are  employed  in  |)lace  of  the  dog-..       '  .     ;.'..: 

-Manipulation  of  the  controlling  lever-  is  extrenielv  <im]>le,- '/,, 
and  the  ea.-e  and  rajiidiiy  with  which  the\   may  l»e  oiH-rated   r 
is  in  some  ca.<cs  faster  than  when  it  i-  fully  autoniaticallv   ^' 
operated.     By  means  of  the  hand-control  levcf-.  the  machine    ,': 
may  be  o})erated  as  a  plain  milling  machine-. 

The  constant  speed  t\jie  of  drive  i>ermit-  the-  machine  t^ :.   • 
be  driven  by  a  Ijelt  <lirectly  fronr  tlie  main  thiift  to  the  single-      '. 
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driving  pulley.  Mounted  upon  the  drive  shaft  are  the  fric- 
tion clutches  for  starting,  stopping  and  reversing  the  spindle 
automatically,  and  this  arrangement  relieves  the  spindle  of 
all  unnecessary  weight.  Power  is  transmitted  from  the  shaft 
to  the  spindle  through  a  series  of  spiral  bevel  gears,  which 
furnishes  a  smooth  and  powerful  drive. 

Another  advantage  of  the  constant  speed  type  of  drive  is 
the  complete  separation  of  the  spindle  speeds  and  the  table 
feeds,   permitting   any   combination   of   the   two   within   the 


Fig.    4 — View    Showing    Adaptability    for    a    Vertical    IVIilling 

Attachment 

capacity  of  the  machine.  Variations  of  the  spindle  speeds 
are  obtained  through  change  gears,  giving  16  changes  of 
speeds  in  geometrical  progression  from  28  to  695  r.p.m,  in 
either  direction.  The  table  feeds  are  positive  and  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  spindle  speeds.  There  are  12  changes, 
ranging  from  1..37  in.  to  18.38  in.  per  minute.  This  pro- 
vides a  range  of  0.002  in.  to  0.050  in.  per  revolution  of  the 
spindle  for  small  mills  and  0.026  in.  to  0.656  in.  per  revo- 
lution of  the  spindle  for  large  mills.  Both  sets  of  change 
gears  are  contained  within  heavy  cast  iron  cases  and  are  made 
readily  accessible  by  doors,  upon  which  are  cast  tables  of  the 


proper  gears  for  the  various  spindle  speeds  and  table  feeds. 
The  spindle  speed  change  gear  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

When  motor  drive  is  desired,  the  motor  is  placed  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine  where  it  is  completely  out  of  the  wav 
and  does  not  increase  the  floor  space  occupied.  In  this  case 
tlie  motor  is  mounted  on  a  heavy  bracket  firmly  bolted  to  pad:^ 
provided  on  the  base  of  the  machine.  A  belt  transmits  the 
power  from  the  motor  to  the  single  driving  pulley  and  a  cast 
iron  guard  protects  these  parts  from  dust  and  grit  and  the 
operator  from  injury. 

The  front  end  of  the  spindle  is  tapered,  hardened  and 
ground  and  has  a  recess  to  receive  a  cutter  driver  and  clutch 
on  arbors  and  collets.  The  reverse  gearing  and  cams,  actu- 
ated by  the  table  dogs  are  assembled  as  a  unit  in  an  oil  tight 
case  and  this  unit  of  mechanism  is  automatically  lubricated 
and  protected  by  a  safety  friction  coupling  set  to  slip  at  a 
]) redetermined  load,  thus  guarding  against  possible  damage. 
The  other  unit  of  mechanism  that  responds  to  the  action  of 
the  table  dogs  is  that  which  controls  the  constant  fast  travel 
of  the  table  and  the  variable  table  feeds.  This  unit  is  pro- 
vided throughout  with  ball  bearings  and  is  also  automatically 
lubricated,  being  contained  within  an  oil  tight  case.  The 
adaptal)ility  of  the  machine  for  use  with  a  vertical  milling 
attachment  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 

The  automatic  lubrication  of  all  rotating  parts  within  the 
frame  of  the  machine  is  another  important  feature.  Filtered- 
oil  is  pumped  to  a  reservoir  cast  in  the  top  of  the  frame  and 
by  means  of  pipes  and  a  gravity  system  oil  is  constantly  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  bearings.  For  manufacturing  pur- 
poses an  abundant  supply  of  cutter  lubricant  is  pumped  from 
a  large  tank  located  within  the  base  of  the  machine. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  a  rigid  construction  in  a  high 
productive  machine  of  this  type,  the  designers  have  embraced 
features  adapted  to  these  conditions.  The  column,  knee,  and 
table,  are  provided  with  internal  bracing  and  reinforcing 
ribs.  The  wearing  surfaces  of  the  table  and  bearings  through- 
out the  machine  are  of  such  profxjrtions  as  to  provide  for  the 
.severe  service  to  which  a  strictly  manufacturing  machine  is 
sul)jected. 

The  machine  has  a  longitudinal  table  feed  of  22  in.  and 
transverse  adjustment  of  6^  in.  with  a  vertical  adjustment 
of  14^/2  in.  The  spindle  is  provided  with  a  No.  10  taper  hole. 
The  speed  of  the  drive  shaft  is  500  r.p.m.  and  the  power 
consumption  is  5  hp. 


Compression  Coupling  Saves  Time  and  Labor 


A.M.\  1  KRI.AL  saving  in  the  time  and  labor  heretofore 
rociuired  for  connecting  line  shafting  can  l)e  effected  by 
the  use  of  a  new  compression  coupling  manufactured 
by  the  Cincinnati  Ball  Crank  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  outstanding  features  of  the  coupling  are  simplicity,  ease 
of  application  and  adaptability  to  all  standard  shafting. 

In  construction,  the  coupling  shows  a  radical  departure 
from  the  old  type  of  flange  and  bolt  connection.  It  con- 
sists of  only  five  pieces;  three  jaws,  and  two  clamping  rings. 
The  jaws  of  the  coupling  are  set  in  position  about  the  shaft, 
and  held  in  place  by  the  longitudinal  grooves  and  notches 
that  lock  them  together.  The  forged  clamping  ring<  are 
pushed  on  over  the  tapering  ends  of  the  jaws,  and  ham- 
mered tight. 

A  hammer  is  the  only  tool  required  to  apply  the  coupling. 
no  dismantling  or  machining  of  the  shaft  sections  l^eing 
needed.  The  only  recjuirement  is  sufficient  clearance  be- 
tween the  sections  to  allow  the  clamping  rings  to  pass. 

The  coupling  grips  the  joined  sections  of  the  shaft,  hold- 
ing them  in  alinement.  The  round,  machined  sections  of 
the  tapered  end  of  the  coupling  jaws  form  lines  of  contact 


for  each  ring,  and  once  driven  into  place,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  coupling  to  become  loose.     Compression 


Cincinnati    Compression    Coupling 


couplings  of  this  type  have  been  in  use  three  years  with 
no  adjustment  since  their  installation. 
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The   assembled    coupling    forms    a    clean,    compact   shaft  are  three  strips  ot  cold  rolled  steel  to  fit  between  the  smaller 

joint   with   no  projections  on   its  outer   surface  to  catch   a  shaft  and  the  inside  of  the  coupling  jaws.     The  couplings 

workman's  clothing,  thus  insuring  safety  for  employes.    When  are  nUade  in  sizes  to  couple  shafting  from  15/16  in.  to  3  in. 

u-ed  as  a  reducing  coupling,  the  only  additional  parts  needed  in  .(liameter. 


High  Power  Selective  Head  Engine  Lathe 


A  WELL  balanced  line  of  engine  lathes,  designed  for 
quantity  production  as  well  as  general  machine  shop 
work,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  recently  by 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago.  The  machines  are  made 
in  five  different  sizes,  including  15-in,,  18-in.,  22-in.,  27-in. 


Single   PulJey   Drive  Arrangement 

and  33-in.  swing,  with  any  length  of  bed.  A  notable  feature  in 
the  design  is  the  method  of  driving.  With  very  slight  changes 
the  lathe  can  be  adapted  to  constant  speed  single  pulley  drive, 
with  or  without  spindle  reversing  attachment,  or  direct  revers- 


For  convenience  in  operation  and  cutting  down  all  possible 
lost  motion,  the  lathe  controls  have  been  centralized  on  the 
apron,  and  from  one  position  the  operator  may  start,  stop  and 
reverse  the  spindle  instantly,  engage,  reverse  or  trip  the  feed, 
as  well  as  traverse  the  carriage  and  cross  slide.  The  12  spindle 
speeds  are  changed  by  means  of  two  levers  on  the  headstock. 
one  of  which  controls  the  various  sets  of  change  gears  and 
the  other  the  back  gears.  The  action  of  both  levers  is  prac- 
tically instantaneous,  and  all  changes  may  be  made  while  the 
lathe  is  in  operation.  The  handwheel,  shown  on  the  head- 
stock,  can  be  turned  to  any  desired  feed  marked  on  its  cir- 
cumference, automatically  selecting  the  feed  indicated. 

To  secure  greater  rigidity,  the  lathe  headstock  has  been  cast 
integral  with  the  bed,  the  latter  serving  as  a  container  for  oil, 
in  which  part  of  the  gears  run.  All  gears  are  lubricated  by 
the  splash  oil  system.  The  spindle  is  proportionately  large 
in  diameter  to  eliminate  vibration  as  far  as  possible,  and  a 
i)all  thrust  bearing  takes  up  the  heavy  working  strains.  Power 
is  transmitted  to  the  spindle  through  a  phosphor-bronze  driv- 
ing pinion  and  a  large  herringbone  gear.  This  type  of  drive 
reduces  back  lash  to  a  minimum  and  gives  a  steady  driving 
torque.  The  back  gears,  as  well  as  all  change  gears,  are 
permanently  in  mesh,  and  all  changes  can  be  performed  with 
rapidity  and  without  danger  of  engaging  more  than  one  set 
of  gears  at  a  time. 

The  spindle  drives  a  large  spur  gear  connected  to  the  feed- 
reversing  mechanism,  which  is  operated  from  the  apron. 
Twenty-eight  feeds  are  obtained  by  two  sets  of  geared  cones, 
which  in  turn  are  actuated  by  a  handwheel  and  lever  on  the 
headstock.  The  carriage  longitudinal  and  cross  feeds  are 
effected  by  independent  sets  of  worm  gears  which  are  engaged 
by  large  friction  cones.  The  positive  feeds  consist  of  a  large 
split  nut  made  of  phosphor-lVonze  and  an  effective  safety 
device  is  provided.    One  lever  on  the  apron  controls  the  start- 


Motor    Driven    Engine    Lathe    Designed    for    High    Production 

ing  motor  drive.    In  the  latter  arrangement  the  motor  is  bolted  ing,  stopping  and  reversing  of  the  spindle,  and  one  lever  con- 
to  the  bed  and  the  armature  shaft  connected  directly  to  the  trols   the   engaging,   tripping   and    reversing    of   the    feeds, 
riiain  driving  shaft,  doing  away  with  belts,  tension  idlers  and  Arrangement  is  made  to  automatically  trip  either  the  friction 
chain  drives.    The  changing  from  belt  to  motor  drive  or  vice  or  the  positive  feeds  at  any  point  along  the  carriage  travel, 
versa  can  be  made  at  any  time  and  at  a  small  cost.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cross  sections  and 


4ta- 
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:';.'. V^  driving  pulley.     Mountid  u|H)n  tlu   driw  -iiaft  arc  tin.'  frit- 

';•*"■/  tion  clutches  for  starting.  sto])i)intj  and  rcvorsin^  the  -piiulle 

•  •.■  automatically,  and  this  arranuement   relieves  the  -pindle  of 

.■-;  V  ;.  all  unnecessary  \veii;ht.     Tower  is  transmitted  from  the  .-haft 

.;'■     ■"■  t«)  the  sjtindle  ihrou-zh  a   -eries  of  >|>iral    hevil    ^'e.ir-.   whicli 

■,     .  fyrni>he->  a  sniixith  and  powerful  drive. 

Another  advunta>:e  of  the  con-tant  >peed  type  of  drive  i> 

:■'■''■  the  complete  se[>aration  of  the  spindle  sf»eeds  and  the  table 

-.•'.■;  feed-,    pemiittint:    any    (cmliination    of   \hc    two    within    the 


Fig.    4 — View    Shewing    Adaptability    for    a    Vertlcnl    Milling 

Attachment 

;     capucity  of  the  machine.     \'ariation»  of  the  spindle  .-poeds 

•     are    ol)tained    throuiih    chantie    tjears.    sivinii    \u    changes    of 

.  5|)ee<ls  in  ge(4iieirical  iiroLires.<ion  from  2.S  to  6')5   r.p.ni.  in 

either  tjirection.    The  table  feeds  are  po.-itive  .md  are  entirely 

indej)en<lent  of  the  -pindle  .speed-.       llu  re  are   12  chango. 

.;     ranging  fronv  l..v7   in.  to  18.38  in.  per  minute.      Ihis  pro- 

vidi-  u  range  of  ().<>02  in.  to  0.05O  in.  per  revolution  of  the 

spindle  for  small  niill-  and  0.026  in.  to  0.656  in.  per  revo- 

Jtitioiv  of  the  spindle  for  "Targe  mills,     lioth  sets  of  change 

geans  are  contained  within  heavy  cast  iron  cases  and  arc  made 

readily  .a<ce.-»it»le  by  duor-.  upon  wliiili,;4re  ca-t  table-  of  the 


jiroper  gear-  for  the  variou-  -pindle  speeds  and  table  feed- 
The  spindle  -peed  change  gear  case  is  shown   in   Fig.  .>. 

\\  lien  motor  drive  i-  de-ired.  the  motor  is  |)laced  at  tli. 
re.ir  of  tile  mat  hine  where  it  is  completely  out  of  the  \va' 
ami  doe-  not  iiu  nase  the  t1oor  space  occupied.  In  this  ca.-- 
the  motor  is  mounted  on  a  heavy  l)racket  hrmly  bolted  to  pad- 
provided  on  tlu-  ba-c  of  the  machine.  .\  l)elt  transmits  tli' 
powiT  from  the  motor  to  the  single  driving  pulley  and  a  cas: 
iri<n  guard  |)roti'ct,-  these  jiarl-  from  dust  and  grit  and  th 
oprrator   I'rom   injur}". 

The   front   end   of  the  spindle   is   ta])ered,   hardened   an 
Lrround  and  has  a  recess  to  receive  a  cutter  driver  and  cluti 
on  arltors  and  lollets.     Thi'  rever.-e  gearing  and  cams,  actn 
ati'd  by  the  table  dog-  are  a-sembled  as  a  unit  in  an  oil  tig): 
la-i'  and  thi-  unit  of  meihaiii-m  i-  automatically  lubricati'i 
and  protected  by  a  safety  friition  toupling  -et  to  slip  at 
pretletermincfl  load,  thus  guarding  against  possible  damagi 
rile  other  unit  of  mechanism  that  re-poml-  to  the  action  (y 
llie  taliK-  dog-  i-  that  which  controls  the  lon-taiit  fast  trave". 
of  the  table  and  the  variable  talde  feeds.     'Vh\<  unit  is  pro- 
\ided  throughout  with  ball  bearings  and  i>  also  automaticalh 
Uibriiated.    being   Kintaini-d    within    an    oil    tight    ca.-e.       Thf 
adaptal'ility  of  the  machine   for  use  with  a  vertical  milling 
atlathment   i-  illu-trated  in   l"ig.  4.        "      ,, 

The  automatic  lubrication  of  all  rotating  part-  within  the 
franii*  of  the  machine  is  anothi-r  im|)ortant  fi-atuiv.  Filtered 
oil  i-  pum])e(l  to  a  re-ervoir  cnst  in  the  top  of  the  frame  an<l 
bv  mean-  of  pipes  and  a  gravity  sy.-tem  oil  is  constantly  di-- 
tributed  to  the  various  Jtt-aring-.  For  manufacturing  ]iur- 
po-es  an  alumdant  sup])l\'  of  ( utter  lubricant  is  jiumped  from 
a  larire  tank  lot  a  ted  within  the  Iki-v  of  the  matliine. 

Re.ili/ing  the  importance  of  a  rigid  construction  in  a  high 
]irodui  ti\e  machine  of  this  tyj^e,  the  designers  have  embraced 
features  adapted  to  these  condition-.  The  column,  kniv.  and 
table,  are  provided  with  internal  bracing  and  reinforcint' 
rib-.  The  wearing  >urface.-  of  the  table  and  bearings  through- 
out the  machine  are  of  such  ])ro]K)rtions  as  to  ])rovide  for  the 
-evire  -ervice  to  wliidi  a  -trii  tly  manufacturing  machine -is 
-ulijecled. 

l\w  machine  li.i-  a   longitudinal  table  feed  of  22   in.   and 

tr.m-verse  adju.-tment  of  6^ j  in.  with  a  vertical  adju-tment 

of  14    ..  in.    'Ihe  -pindle  is  provided  with  a  No.  10  taper  hole. 

liie  -pied   of  the  (h-i\e   -liaft   i-  .>'•(!   r.ji.m.   antl   the   jiower 

( iin-uin|ition  i-  ,^  hp.    . 


('ompression  Couplinj^  Saxes  Time  and  Labor 


for  each  ring,   and   om c  driven   int(»  phui-.   it    i- 
imiii.--ilile    for   tile    eoLinliiig    to    betonie    lod-e.      ( 


practically 
■om]tre-sion 


AAl.Vl  F.k].\I,;>aving  in  the  time  and  lalior  heretofore 
re<jUired>fi;r«  ciuui  t'liu'  b'lu  -h.ifting  (an  be  effi'cted  I.y 
.  the  u:-o 'of  a  new  » (»m])re--ion  ((lujiling  maiuifaitured 
by  the  Cincinnati  liall  frank  Compan},  Cinciiuiati.  Ohio. 
The  out-tajifling  featuri-  (if  the  cou|)ling  ari'  -implieity.  e.i-e 
of  appliiation,  an.l,adaf>tabilit\    to  all    -tauilanl    -h.iftinu. 

In  C(;n.-truitioh,  the  eoupling  -hows  a  radii  il  (lei)ariure 
from  the  old  type  fif  flange  and  bolt  connection.  It  ccn- 
-i-ts  of  only  fivf  jiie- 1-:  three  jaw-,  and  two  clamjiinL:  ring-. 
The  ja'vV'^ot  the  coupling  are  -et  in  position  about  tlu  -iiaft. 
and  held  in  place  by  the  longitudinal  groovi--  and  notche- 
that  lo(  k  them  together.  The  forgvd  elamping  riiv:-  an' 
pu-hed  on  oyer  the  t;vpering  ends  of  the  jaw-,  and  ham- 
mered  tight.^-;.":'-.  ■■  '■.       '■•■;:',■:>.•;•■•••     ■:■'   :.   ■■'::"'      ;- 

;.    A  hamnHT  is  the  only  tool  re(|uired  to  apply  the  coupling. 
'no    dismantling   or   m.ichining    nf   the    «-haft    sections    being 

needel.       Ihe    only    re<|U:riinent    is    -uftuient    clearance    Iie- 

tween  the  sections  tcj  allow  the  clamping  rings  to  pas.«.      > 
.  The  coupling  grip>  the  joined  section-  of  the  -haft,  hold-  '  ': 

ing  them   in  alinenieiit.     'Ihe   round,   m  ichined   -ection-  of-     coujdings   of   this  type  have  been    in   u<e   three   year-  With 

the  tapered  end:  of  the  cou])ling  jaw-  form  line>  of  cont.ut      no  adjustment  since  their  in>tallation. 


Cincinnati     Compression     Coupling 


Jim-.   1 ')_'!. 
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11k-   a-i<embled    coupling    forms    a    clean,   compact   shaft  arc  tlircr  .-trips  of  cold  rolkd  -ttvl  to  tit  hctwcen  the  .-mallor 

lilt    uitli    no  projections   on    its   outer   .-urfacc   to  catch    a  -Iiaft  and  the  inside  of  the-  couplinir  jaw.-.     The  couplin"^ 

;  irkman's  clotliing,  thus  in.=uring  .safety  for  emi)loyes.    When  arc  made  in  si^es  to  couple  >haftinLr  from  15,  U*  in.  to  3  in. 

i;  cd  as  a  reducing  coupling,  the  only  ad<litional  p-art-  neetled  in  diameter.^     ^                                                                          /    •  "  - 


High  Power  Selective  Head  En<rine  Lathe 


A 


W'l-T.L   halanccd   line  of  engine   lathe-,   doi^ned   for 
(|uantity  production  as  well  as  general  nia.liine  .-hop 
work,    has    l.een    jtlaced    on    the    market    reecntlv    hv 
I  '-eph   r.  k\er-on  ^-  .Son.  Chicago.     Tiie  machine-  are  made 

:    five  iliffereiit  -i/.v-.  iiu  hiding  l.>-iii..  iS-in..  22-in..  27-in. 


■■;.••.•    '■'   *'■■..      Single   Pulley    Drive   Arrangement 

.uid  .>.>-in.  swing,  with  any  length  of  hed.  A  notahle  fe.iiure  in 
tlie  design  is  the  method  of  driving.  With  very  slight  changes 
the  lathe  can  be  adapted  to  con.-tant  .-j)eed  single  pulley  drive, 
with  or  without  -piiidle  reversing  attadiment,  tjr  diriTt  revers- 


I-or  convenience  in  ojjcration  and  cutting  down  all  pov>iI)le 
lo-t  )notion.  the  lathe  controls  have  been  centra li/ed  on  the 
apron,  and  from  one  po-ition  the  operator  may  start,  -top  and 
ri-vcr-e  the  -jtindle  in-taiul\ .  engage,  rever.-e  or  trip  the  iced, 
a.s  u-ell  as  traver>e  tlie  carriage  and  cross  .4ide.  The  12  .-pindle 
.-f>eed.<  are  changed  by  njean-  of  two  levers  on  the  headstoek. 
one  of  which  controls,  the  variou-  -et-  af  change  gears  arid  /■ 
the  other  the  l.atk  gears.      Jhe  action  of  J)Oth  lever-  is  prac^  -: 
tically  in-tantaneou-.  and  all  change-  may  l»e  made  while  the    •■ 
lathe  i.<i  in  opiTation.      Ihe.  hand  wheel,  .-hown  on  the  liead-.. 
st<Kk.  ;can  be  turned  to  any  de-ired  feed  markKl  on  it5:<c>r-";' 
Vumference:  automatically  selecting  the  feed  indicated.  '.,  ' 

:•.    To  .-iocu re  greater  rigidity,  the  ladle  headsttk  k  has  been  cast 
integral  Avith  the  In-d.  the  latter  serving  as  a  container  for  oil- 
in  which  j.art  of  the  gears  run.     .\11  iiears  are  lubricated  l>y 
the  .-])la-h  oil  -ystem.      Ihe  -pindle  is  proportionately  large 
in  diameter  to  eliminate  vibration  a<  far  as  jto-.-ible,' and  a\ 
m;:I1  thrii-l  I/earing  takes  up  the  heavy  working  -trains.  Pow^i^ 
i-  ti-,in>miUed  to  the  sjiiiidle  through  a  phosplior-bron/e  driv-  : 
ill!,'  pinion  and  a  large  hi-rrinizbone  gear.      This  tvpe of  drive 
iedu<e-  l»ack  lash  to  a  minimum  and  gi\X'S.  a  steadv  driving    . 
t(m|ue.     The  |>ack  gears,  as  well  as  all  change  gears,   are 
l>ermanentl}  in  tnesh.  and  all  changes  can  be  i)erformed  with 
rapidit)   and  without  danger  of  engaging  more  than  one  set 
of  gear>  at  a  time. 

The  spindle  drivt:>  a  large  -jtur  gear  connected  to  the  feed- 
r,'\er-ing  mechani.-ni.  which  i-  operated  from  the  apron. 
I'\vcnt\ -eight  \cv(\>  are  oI)taiiu<l  by  two  sets  of  geared  loties,, 
whiih  in  turn  are  actuated  by  a  handwhtvl  and  lever  on  the 
hcadstock.  1  "he  carriage  longitudinal  and  cros-«  feeds  are 
cffectid  I A  i  nde|  lendent  sets  of  worm  gears  av  hi  ch  are  engaged 
liy  larLTc  frii  tion  com-.-.  The  ])o-iiive  feed>  (on-i^t  of  a  lartje 
-plit  nut  made  of  ]th<)-phoi-ltnn^/c  and  an  iffective  -.ifety 
device  is  provided.     <  )iie  K  ver  on  die  .\priin  <<»Mtr<:l-  the  -t.irt- 


:.Z.  '■'T- 


v-y 


^^^  ^        ;;    .r/V      •      ..•  Motor     Driven     Engine     Lathe     Designed    for     High     Production  ,    :^    'S"    -•    .:\- ';.;';      •:':.!!'    ' 

1  m  motor  drive.     In  the  latter  arrangiment  the  motor  is  Indted      itig,  s-tojjjjing  and  reversing  of  the  spindle,  and  one  lever  con- 
t '  the  bed  and  the  armature  shaft  (onnected  directly  to  the      trols.  the    engaging;    tripjH'nii    aixl    rever-ing    of    the    feeds. 
I  lain  driving  shaft,  doing  away  with  belts,  tensii^n  idlers  :md      .\rrangement  is  made  to  autom.itically  trip  either  the  friction 
'lain  drives.    The  changing  from  belt  to  motor  d^ive  or  vice     or  the  positive  feeds  at  any  point  along  the  carriage  travel. 
Aersa  can  ))e  made  .it  .in\  time  and  at  a  -mall  cost  >  -    ,v.     .:';\r..- Particular  attention  has  been  jKiid  to  the  cros.*  !4^•tions  and 


■'-•%^  .  ».'■    ■'•'-.■ 
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proportions  of  the  ways  of  the  bed.     The  guiding  surface  of  and,  due  to  the  broad  supporting  surfaces,  the  wear  on  tlie 

the  vees  is  inclined  at  15  deg.  to  the  perpendicular  and  the  carriage  and  ways  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.    The  usual  ext  .i 

supporting  surface  at  15  deg.  to  the  horizontal.     The  vertical  attachments  can  l>e  supplied  with  the  new  Ryerson-Conrad>i  if^ 

depth  is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  in  the  usual  construction  lathe,  if  required.  / 

Boring  Mill  for  Heavy  Accurate  W^ork 


OXK  of  the  most  desirable  characteri.^tics  of  a  machine  lubricant  system  previously  described  in  the  June,  1918,  R,::l. 

tool  designed  for  railway  shop  work  is  the  ability  to  way  Mechanical  Engineer. 

stand   up  under  heavy  roughing  cuts  in  tough  steels.  Certain   improvements   have   been   made   in   the   second;; ry 

and  possibly  in  the  very  next  operation  produce  some  ma-  speed  change  case,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  to  secure  a  power  u::it 

chine  part  to  a  fine  limit  of  tolerance.     It  would  be  difficult  of  maximum  strength  and  durability. 


to  devise  a  more  strenuous  test  of  a  machine  tool's  ability  to 
render  consistent  service  on  all  classes  of  work  within  its 
range  and  yet,  the  above  test  is  one  which  must  be  met  every 
day  in  railway  machine  shop  work  owing  to  the  widely  di- 
vergent character  of  the  machine  operations  to  be  performed. 


The  most  important  improvement  in  tlie  new  design  is  ;!)e 


Fig.     1— Bullard    44-ln.     Maxi-Mill 


Equal  facility  in  taking  cuts  up  to  its  maximum  capacity 
or  doing  work  requiring  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  44-in.  Maxi-Mill  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  This 
new  machine,  made  by  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company, 


*   ' 


Fig.  2 — Improved  Secondary  Speed  Change  Case 

Bridgeport.  Conn.,  is  the  smallest  one  of  a  line  of  boring 
mills  "embodying  the  principles  of  unit  construction,  cen- 
tralized   control,    continuous    flow    lubrication,    and    cutting 


Fig  3 — Bullard   independent  Face  Plate  Jaw 

use  of  two  driving  gears,  rigidly  keyed  to  the  drive  shaft  in- 
stead of  sliding  upon  it.  The  clutch  gears  have  internal  teeth 
meshing  with  spur  gears  and  form  a  positive  lock.  The  gears 
are  all  of  relatively  greater  size  and  so  guided  upon  their 
mating  gears  as  not  to  produce  braking  shocks  when  shifted. 
A  plain  table  with  radial  T-slots,  three-jaw  combination 


Fig.    4 — General    Dimensions    of    Independent    Face    Plate    Jaw 

chuck,  or  four-jaw  independent  chuck,  may  be  provided  wirh 
the  44-in.  Maxi-Mill.  Both  the  three  and  four-jaw  chucks 
are  powerful  and  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  exacting 
requirements  of  the  vertical  turret  lathe.  The  chuck  bodits 
are  heavily  proportioned  to  avoid  distortion  and  operating 
parts  are  made  of  selected  materials  best  suited  to  the  service 
required.  The  sliding  jaws  are  of  forged  steel  accurately 
fitted  to  the  chuck  body  and  special  arrangement  is  made  'o 
prevent  foreign  matter  getting 'into  the  operating  mechanisn-, 
which  is  packed  with  non-fluid  oil  and  graphite.  The  to> 
jaws  are  adjustable,  mounted  on  sliding  members  and  mav 
be  reversed  or  removed  readily. 
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In  case  odd  shaped  pieces  are  to  be  machined,  or  work  of  drop-forged  steeL    The  top  jaw,  Fig.  3,  is  made  of  special 

tliat  is  off  center,  the  best  arrangement  is  to  use  independent  steel,  and  is  not  liable  to  distortion  or  fracture  under  severe 

fiCe  plate  jaws  in  conjunction  with  a  plain  table.     These  service.     The  actuating  screw  being  placed  at  an  angle  with 

j.ws,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  are  both  the  jaw  gives  a  powerful  differential  movement,  which  reT 

c  )nvenient  to  operate  and  great  time  savers.     They  are  not  sists  any  backward  strain  or  tendency  to  loosen  the  jaw  when 

limited  to  machines  having  the  BuUard   standard  arrange-  under  cut.     This  arrangement  also  permits  the  operator  to 

nient  of  T-slots.  use  a  wrench  on  either  end.     The  jaws  are  securely  held  to 

The  bodies  of  the  independent  face  plate  jaws  are  made  the  slots  of  the  table  by  two  bolts  and  are  reversible. 

Small  Portable  Pneumatic  Tools 


SEVERAL  new  sizes  of  small  portable  tools  have  been  ad- 
ded recently  to  the  line  of  ''Little  David"  pneumatic  tools 
manufactured  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New 
York.  The  new  tools,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  include 
a  No.  8  small  close  quarter  drill,  two  small  high  speed 
pneumatic  grinders.  No.  601  and  No.  602.  and  two  light- 
weight drills,  No.  6  and  No.  600.     It  is  poor  economy  to 


and  hais-  several  unique  features.  The  spindle  which  turns 
the  drill,  reamer  or  tap,  is  operated  by  three  rocking  levers 
connected  directly  to  the  pistons  through  connecting  rods. 
The  motor  is  of  the  three  cylinder  type  with  pistons  acting 
at  right  angles  to  the  levers.  A  steady,  continuous  move- 
ment of  the  spindle  is  obtained,  as  one  ratchet  pawl  is  al- 
ways in  contact  with  a  tooth  of  the  spindle.  The  construc- 
tion is  simple  and  sturdy,  with  the  least  number  of  parts  con- 
sistent with  approved  design. 

The  No.  601  and  No.  602  grinders  run  with  a  free  speed 
of  4200  r.p.m.  and  are  suitable  for  grinding,  buffing  or 
polishing  work  of  a  varied  nature.  Each  machine  has  the 
same  type  of  motor,  but  is  equipped  with  a  different  throt- 
tle and  handle.  The  No.  601  has  the  closed  type  of  inside 
trigger  handle,  while  the  No.  602  is  fitted  with  the  rolling 
type  of  throttle  handle.  A  special  feature  of  these  tools  is 
the  three  cylinder  motor  (entirely  different  from  that  of  the 


Ingersoll-Rand    Close   Quarter    Drill 

use  heavy  pneumatic  tools  for  light  work  and  the  lightweight, 
high  speed  machines  described  in  this  article  are  well 
adapted  to  railway  shop  work  often  done  with  heavier  equip- 
ment. 

The  close  quarter  drill  is  for  use  in  a  limited  space  close 


Light     Weight     Pneumatic     Drills 

No.  8  drill,  descrilx;d  above)  which  runs  constantly  in  a  bath 
of  oil,  insuring  lubrication  of  all  the  parts.  Lack  of  proper 
oiling  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  grinder  troubles  in 
the  past.  The  valve  is  made  integral  with  the  crankshaft, 
simplifying  the  design,  and  the  piston  and  connecting  rqds 
also  are  of  special  construction.  Ball  and  roller  bearings^ 
are  used  throughout.  The  removal  of  a  few  screws  enables 
the  handle  to  be  lifted  off  and  exposes  the  entire  mechanism 
to  view,  making  inspection  of  the  parts  easy. 

The  No.  6  and  No.  600  drills  meet  the  demand  for  light 

air  tools  required  to  drill  small  holes  without  breaking  the 

drills.     They  will' handle  twist  drills  from  the  smallest  size 

up  to  ^  in.  diameter.    The  free  speed  at  90  lb.  air  pressure 

is  about  2000  r.p.m.     The  two  machines  differ  essentially 

to  a  wall  or  corner.     This  new  machine  has  a  fairly  high      in  the  handle  construction,  the  motors  being  the  same.    The 

peed,  running  at  250  r.p.m.  without  load,  but  will  handle     No.  6  has  the  pistol  grip  type  of  handle,  while  No.  600  is  fur- 

Jrilling,  reaming  or  tapping  up  to  1^4  in.  diameter.     The      nished  with  breast  plate  and  rolling  throttle  handle.    Alumi- 

ool  is  specially  designed  throughout  for  close  quarter  work     num,  reinforced  with  steel  bushings,  is  used  wherever  pos- 


High   Speed   Pneumatic   Grinders 
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sible  and  results  in  a  lightweight  machine;  the  No.  6  weigh-  renewable  and  interchangeable.     A  sensitive  throttle  control 

ing  only  9  lb.     The  motor  is  a  three  cylinder  type  some-  has  been  obtained,  which  with  freedom  from  vibration  makes 

what  similar  to  that  used  in  the  grinders  mentioned  above,  the  tool  well  adapted  for  drilling  with  small  drills.     The 

The  cylinders  are  separate  iron  castings,  easily  accessible,  bearings  are  all  either  of  the  ball  or  roller  type. 


Vortex  Paint  Spraying  Equipment 


PAINTING  with  mechanical  appliances  for  industrial 
Imildings,  tanks,  and  other  large  equipment  has  been 
a  recognized  method  long  enough  to  win  a  firm  con- 
tingent of  supporters  and  also  to  array  an  equally  firm 
support  behind  the  older  process  of  hand  painting.  That 
the  hand  painter  holds  on  can  only  be  regarded  as  proof 
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Vortex    Painter    in     Use    On     Metal     Building 

that  the  jjroblem  of  mechanical  painting  is  more  difficult 
than  imagined  by  many  of  those  who  have  offered  various 
shapes  and  forms  of  spraying  devices. 

A  few  of  the  characteristic  difficulties  of  paint  spraying 
are  (1)  loss  of  paint,  (2),  scattering  and  splashing  over 
surfaces  not  to  be  painted,  (3)  difficulty  in  the  open  air 
owing   to   wind    interference,    (4)    pre-drying   of   the   paint 


to  a  chalky  consistency  through  evaporation  of  its  volatile 
oils  while  in  the  air. 

With  these  difficulties  in  mind,  a  paint  spraying  equip- 
ment has  been  perfected  by  the  Vortex  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  placed  on  the  market.  The 
equipment  includes  a  portable  air  compressor,  paint  tank 
and  a  nozzle.  The  Vortex  nozzle  has  two  openings,  a 
central  opening  for  paint  and  an  annular  opening  around 
the  center  from  which  the  air  is  discharged  under  a  pressure 
approximating  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.  There  are  separate  con- 
duits for  air  and  paint,  terminating  in  a  right  angle  on 
each  side,  which  forms  an  axis  for  the  nozzle  and  permits 
it  to  be  operated  at  any  desired  angle. 

The  paint  is  driven  from  the  central  outlet  under  low 
velocity  and  is  immediately  picked  up  by  the  surrounding 
air  jet  and  carried  to  the  painted  surface.  The  air  jet  is 
too  powerful  for  the  paint  to  penetrate  and  the  loss  from 
spattering  is  remarkably  small,  the  whole  tendency  being 
to  spread  evenly  rather  than  spatter. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Vortex  painter  carries  a  greater 
volume  of  paint  per  minute,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
finely  sprayed  but  applied  in  a  relatively  heavy  liquid 
jet;  there  is  a  better  penetration  of  rough  surfaces  and  a 
more  efficient  brushing  action  by  the  air  jet  which  makes  it 
possible  to  cover  completely  and  smoothly  with  a  single 
coat.  Scaffolding  can  be  very  largely  dispensed  with  b)' 
use  of  a  12-ft.  arm,  when  desired.  There  is  also  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  having  a  powerful  air  jet  for  clean- 
ing dirty  surfaces  and  reaching  crevices  and  out  of  the  way 
corners. 

Any  fairly  efficient  jet  system  should  have  an  advantage 
over  brushing  in  the  treatment  of  rough  surfaces,  such  as 
rock  faced  masonr}\  rough  luml)er,  etc.,  because  perpen- 
dicular application  of  the  paint  is  certain  to  penetrate  voids 
better  than  Inrush  ing  across  the  surface. 

It  is  possible  to  paint  2,000  sq.  ft.  per  hour  or  more 
on  plain  interior  work  with  a  Vortex  painter  where  condi- 
tions are  favorable  and  the  operator  experienced  in  liis  task. 
A  striking  demonstration  of  possibilities  in  outdoor 
work  was  the  painting  of  a  large  storage  tank  on  the  roof  of 
a  building.  This  was  given  a  single  but  sufficient  protective 
coating  of  red  in  three  and  a  half  hours,  ahhough  the  tank 
had  3,500  sq.  ft.  of  surface.  It  rose  18  ft.  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  on  which  it  was  located  and  no  ladders  or  scaf- 
foldinu  were  required. 


Air  Required  to  Operate  Preheaters 


THE  following  data  are  the  result  of  recent  tests  made  by 
the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  New  York,  to  de- 
termine the  proper  amount  of  air  required  for  special 
thermit  welding  gasoline  and  compressed  air  preheaters.  The 
practical  minimum  pressure  for  operating  preheaters  appears 
to  be  25  lb.  per  sq.  in.  At  this  pressure  a  single  burner  pre- 
heater  will  require  approximately  25  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per 
minute  and  a  double  burner  preheater  approximately  50  cu. 
ft.  of  free  air  per  m.inute.  For  very  large  welds,  where  the 
walls  of  the  molds  are  thick  and  the  preheater  gates  longer 


than  usual,  a  pressure  of  40  lb.  per  s(|.  in.  would  be  advis- 
able, which  would  require  approximately  .>5  cu.   ft.  of  free 
air  per  minute  for  a  single  burner  preheater  and  70  cu.  ft 
of  free  air  per  minute  for  a  double  burner  preheater. 

In  the  case  of  large  shops  with  a  central  air  compressor 
plant,  upon  which  demands  are  being  made  by  many  de- 
partments, the  pressure  quoted  above  should  be  maintained 
at  the  outlet  to  which  the  preheaters  are  attached.  This  is  ;' 
very  important  point  as,  too  often,  the  operator  forgets  that  r 
considerable  loss  of  pressure  takes  place  in  the  pipe  line. 
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Large    Capacity    Multiple    Spindle    Automatic 


A  MARKED  advance  in  automatic  screw  machine  de- 
sign has  been  registered  in  the  development  of  large 
capacity  3 -in.  and  4-in.  multiple  spindle  automatic 
screw  machines  by  the  National-Acme  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  These  machines  were  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  demand 
for  a  larger  unit  of  the  National-Acme  line,  which  previously 
only  had  a  range  up  to  2^  in.  Two  of  these  machines  have 
been  installed  in  a  railroad  shop  and  are  very  successfully 
working  on  side  rod  oil  cups,  ball  joint  rings  for  injector 
branch  pipes,  etc. 

Many  new  features  were  incorporated,  necessitated  by  the 
large  capacity  of  the  machines  and  to  insure  rigidity  and 
accuracy  under  heavy  cuts  and  feeds.  Heavy  and  rigid 
design  to  cope  with  tough  composition  steels,  maximum  cut- 
ting feeds  and  speeds  made  possible  by  modem  tool  steel, 
precision  and  fast  output  were  the  goals.  These  combined 
^with  standardization  of  equipment,  convenience  in  operation, 
safety  devices,  reduction  in  unit  driving  power  and  sim- 
plicity of  design  have  been  secured  in  this  machine,  still  ad- 


at  a  45  degree  angle  with  respect  to  the  lead  cam,  and  its 
movement  is  against  a  hardened  steel  plate  screwed  to  the 
bed.  The  bearings  receive  no  side  thrust  from  the  lead  and 
take-back  cams. 

Because  of  this  rigid  system  of  supporting  the  tool  car- 
rier, side  thrust  is  equalized  so  that  heavy  cuts  and  coarse 
feeds  may  be  employed  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
machine,   and   yet   insure  accuracy. 

The  stop-rod  between  the  pusher  and  the  carrier  is  the 
main  stop  for  accurately  regulating  the  lengtli  of  the  turret 
travel.  This  is  controlled  by  nuts  adjusted  for  different 
lead  cams.  Tool  holders  having  wide  bearings  are  fastened 
against  four  flat  surfaces  of  the  turret,  and  are  supported 
directly  underneath  their  cutting  points  with  no  overhang. 

The  forming  and  cut-off  slide  bearings  are  cast  with  the 
bed,  and  so  designed  as  to  support  the  forming  tool  its  en- 
tire length,  and  directly  underneath  the  cutting  pressure. 
The  connection  between  the  forming  and  cut-off  levers  and 
their  slides   is   through    a   25^-in.    hexagon   shaft,   assuring 


Acme   Multiple  Spindle  Automatic,  3-ln.  to  4-ln.  Capacity 


hering  to  the  principle  of  performing  all  screw  machine 
operations  in  the  time  of  the  longest  single  cut.  One 
notable  departure  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  tooling, 
however,  so  that  the  3 -in.  and  4-in.  machines  use  right  hand 
tools  exclusively. 

The  design  of  the  main  tool  slide  or  end  tool  turret  pro- 
vides the  most  rigid  support  for  tools,  as  well  as  accessibil- 
ity for  setting  up.  It  is  a  semi-steel  casting  in  one  piece, 
one  end  of  which  extends  ahead  of  the  four-faced  turret 
proper  and  has  its  bearing  in  the  center  of  the  cylinder. 
The  rear  end  is  supported  in  a  heavy  bearing  through  an 
upright  extension  of  the  frame,  which  is  cast  integral  with 
the  bed  itself.  It  is  supported  just  back  of  the  tools  by  an 
extension  of  the  pusher  rod  which  controls  the  feed  of  the 
tool  carrier.  This  pusher  is  independent  of  the  tool  car- 
rier proper,  being  connected  to  the  carrier  at  the  top  by 
a  pin,  and  at  the  bottom  it  travels  on  a  wide-bearing  plate 
mounted  on  the  center  of  the  frame.  From  the  pusher  rod 
is  an  extension  with  a  roller  for  the  lead  cam.  This  ex- 
tension is   fastened   to  the  pusher  rod   which   is   supported 


positive  feed  to  the  slides,  witliout  spring.  The  slides  are 
adjusted  vertically  by  taper  gibs,  and  horizontally  by  straight 
gibs.  The  levers,  controlling  the  feed  t|f  the  cross  slides, 
are  provided  with  slots,  making  them  easily  adjustable 
and  requiring  only  minimum  change  of  cams  for  different 
feeds.  With  this  adjustable  arrangement,  for  forming  and 
cut-off  levers  only  three  cams  are  required  for  all  work 
within  the  capacity  of  the  machines,  two  being  ample  for 
normal  work  and  furnished  with  the  machine. 

A  forming  stop,  consisting  of  a  bracket  mounted  on  the 
slide  in  connection  with  adjustable  studs  located  between 
each  of  the  four  spindles,  provides  a  separate  adjustment 
for  each,  and  is  a  further  safeguard  for  uniformity  of 
product. 

To  facilitate  quick,  accurate  adjustment  for  the  depth  of 
cut  for  the  forming  and  cut-off  tools,  screws  are  operated 
through  the  center  of  the  slides  independent  of  the  tool 
holders. 

The  top  slides  are  operated  by  two  straight  and  inter- 
changeable cams  through  rods  and  levers,  arranged  so  that 


4r4 
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?il)le  aiul  rt'fcuTt?  in  a  litrht\v«>iirlvt  machine;  the  No.  6  weigti- 
ing  only  9  lb.  The  motor  is  a  three  cvliiuler  type  some- 
what similar  to  that  used  in  tlit?  grinders  mentioned  aUove. 
The  cylinders   are  sej)arate   iron  castings,  easily   accessible. 


renew al>le  and  interchangeable.  A  sensitive  throttle  contro' 
has  been  obtained,  which  with  freedom  from  vibration  makes 
the  tool  well  adapted  for  drilling  with  small  drills.  T|,- 
liearings  are  all  either  of  the  l)all  or  roller  type.   ,. 


X^ortex   Paint   Spraying   Equipment 


P.\IN  ilXG  witii  methanical  ap|)liances  for  indu>trial 
iiuilding>.  taMk>.  anil  other  large  ecjuipment  has  been 
a  recognized  method  long  enough  to  win  a  tirm  con- 
tingent of  supporter-  and  also  to  array  an  eijually  I'lrm 
support  i)ehinil  the  older  pnKcss  of  hand  painting.  That 
the  hand   jKiinter  holds   on   (an   only   tie   regarded   as   j)roof 


.    V        .     .,,..  Vortex     Pninter     In     Use     On     Metal     Building  .    ,.  , 

that  the  prolileni  of  lueilKinita!  jniinting  is  more  diftuuh 
than  in>a<'ined  bv  manv  of  those  who  have  offered  various 
shaiJC'S  and  forms  of  spraying  devices. 

.  A  few  of  the  characteristic  diftuulties  of  paint  spraying 
are  ( 1  )  loss  of  paint,  (2)  scattering  and  splashing  over 
surfaces  not  to  Ix?  paint^xl,  {.>}  diffuulty  in  tlie  (i|)en  air 
mving   to   wind    inti-rference.    (4)    |)re-drying   of    tlie    paint 


lo  a  chalky  consistency  through  evaporation   of   its  volatile 
oil>  while  in  the  air.    '..  -;  ...    :;       '■    .  : 

With  the>e  difficulties  in  mind,  a  paint  spraying  e<fuij;v 
ment  has  been  jierfected  by  tlie  \'ortex  Manufacturing  Coni- 
jiany,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  j)laced  on  the  market.  Uic- 
ccjuipment  include.-  a  portable  air  compressor,  paint  lank 
and  a  noz/le.  The  N'ortcx  noz/le  has  two  openings.;  a 
central  oi)ening  for  paint  and  an  annular  opening  arounii 
the  center  from  which  the  air  is  discharged  under  a  pre-suic 
apjiroximating  ()(»  lb.  per  S(|.  in.  There  are  se|)arate  cdii- 
duits  for  air  and  paint,  terminating  in  a  right  angle  im 
each  side,  which  form>  an  a.\i.-  for  tin-  no/yle  and  iiermil.*' 
it  tc:)  be  operated   at  any  de-ired  angle. 

The  paint  i-  driven  from  the  central  outlet  under  low 
velocity  and  is  immediately  picked  up  b}"  the  surroundinc! 
air  jet  and  carried  to  the  |iainted  -urfacc.  The  air  jet  i> 
too  powerful  for  the  paint  to  penetrate  and  the  loss  froin 
.-[tattering  is  rc-markably  -niall.  the  wlicjle  tendency  hcini'^ 
to  sjjread  evcnix'   rather  than' .-[latter.  ..■.••/:'/'■'■ 

It    is   claimed    that    the    \'ortc\    painter   carries    a    greafef  ■ 
Volume  of  ])aint   jjcr  minute-,   dui'  to  the   fact  that   it   is  ni.v 
t"niel\'    -prawd    liut    api»lii'd    in    a    relatively    heavy    licjuitl 
jet;    there   is   a   better   penetration   of   rough    -urfaces   and,  ;> 
mcjre  efficient  lirushing  action  by  the  air  jet  which  makes'.il  ' 
pos-ible    to    cover    completely    and    -moothh with    ;l    singlo 
eoat.       Scaffolding    can    be    very    largely    di-pcii-icl    with   Ia- 
u>e  of  a    12-ft.   arm.    wlu  n   de-ired.       I  lu  re    i>   al-o   tlie   jnv- 
[Mjrtant   advantage  of   having  a   powerfid   air  jet    for  .clean- 
ing flirty  -urface-  and  reaching  cre\ii  i~  and  out  of  the  \v;iv 
(  nrners. 

.\iiy  fairly  efficient  jet  system  >li(iuld  lia\e  an  .iclvanta|ie 
.;\cr  bru-hing  in  the  treatment  of  rough  surfaces,  sutli  a?- 
'cH  k  faced  ma-onry.  rough  lumber,  etc.,  because  pcrpcn- 
ilieular  application  of  ihc  paint  is  e'ertain  to  penetrate  void- 
better  than  iiru-hing  across  the  surfaced 

It   is   possible   to   paint    2.000   s<|.    ft.    |ter   hour  or   moic 
on  plain   iiUerior  work  with  a   \'orte\  painter  where  condi- 
tinn<'are  favorable-  anci  the  o|)erator  experienced  in  hi-  ta-k 
.\      striking     demonstration      of     possibilities     in     outdoor 
work  wa>  the  paiiUing  of  a  large-  -torage  tank  on  the  roof  of. 
a  Iiuilding.      Ihi-  was  given  a  -ingje  but  ,-ulTn  lent  protectivi 
eoating  of  n-d  in  three  and  a  ball"  hour-,  although  the  tank 
had  ^,5'()()  -<|.    ft.   of  -url'acc-.      It   ro-c-   l.s    ft.   from  the  top 
of  the  towe-r  on  which  it,wa-  located  and  no  ladders  qfSfaf- 
fokliim    Were    re-<|uired.     ,  ■ . ..       ......   .,:.  v   ....'.:■'.;■.■•'  '-^ 


Air  Required  to  Operate  Preheaters 


Till",  following  data  are  the  result  of  rece-nt  tests  made  by 
the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation.  New  York,  to  de- 
te-rnn"ne  the  proper  amount  of  air  required  for  special 
thermit  welding  gasoline  and  compressed  air  preheaters.  The 
practical  minimum  pre-sure-  for  operating  preheaters  appears 
to  be  25  lb.  ])er  sq.  in.  At  this  j)re-i>ure  a  -ingle  burner  pre- 
heater  will  re(iuire  approximately  2.^  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per 
minute-  and  a  doulile  burner  jireheater  approximately  SO  cu. 
ft.  of  free  air  |)er  minute.  For  ver\  large-  we-hl-.  where  the 
wall>  of  the-  mold-  an-  thi.  k  and   tin-  |>reheater  uates  longer 


thai)  u.-ual.  a-prcssure  of  40  lb.  per  ,-i|.  in.  woidd  be-  advis 
ai)le,  which  would  re<|uire  ap|»ro\inialc-]\  .-•.^  <  u.  ft.  of  fro 
air  per  minute  for  a  single  burner  preheater  and  70  cu.  ft 
of  free  air  per  minute  for  a  double-  burner  preheater. 

In  the  ca.se  of  large  shops  with  a  central  air  compressor 
plant,  upon  which  demands  are  being  made  by  manv  de 
partments,  the  prc--ure  r|Uoted  above  should  be  maintaine* 
at  the  outlet  tf)  which  the  preheaters  are  attached.  Thi-  is  ; 
very  important  point  as.  too  often,  the  ojx-rator  forgets  that  . 
considerable  lo-s  of  pressure  takes  place  in  the  pipe  line. 
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AMARKKD  advance  in  automatic  screw  machine  de- 
sign has  l)een  registered  in  tlie  development  of  hirge 
capacity  .S-in.  and  4-in.  multijile  spindle  automatic 
screw  machines  hy  the  National- Acme  ("om|)any.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  These  machines  were  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  demand 
for  a  larger  unit  of  the  National-Acme  line,  which  previously 
only  had  a  range  up  to  2?4  •"•  I^vo  of  these  machines  have 
been  installed  in  a  railroad  shop  and  are  very  successfully 
working  on  side  rod  oil  cups,  ball  joint  rings  for  injector 
branch  pipes,  etc.  -'■■':'■:■-■'  -^  _/'■:'->''.'];'  ''^■:'  '■-■■'. 

■'\  ^lany  new  features  were  incorporated,  necessitated  by  the 
large  capacity  of  the  machines  and  to  insure  rigidity  and 
accuracy  under  heavy  cuts  and  feeds.  Heavy  and  rigid 
design  to  cope  with  tough  comi)osition  steels,  maximum  cut- 
ting feeds  and  speeds  made  [jossible  1)\  modern  tool  steel, 
precision  and  fast  output  were  the  goals.  These  combined 
with  standardization  of  e<|uipment.  convenience  in  operation, 
safety  devices,  reduction  in  unit  driving  power  and  sim- 
plicity of  design  have  been  secured  in  this  mathine.  still  ad- 


at  a  45  degree  angle  with  resjx'ct  to  tlie  lead  cam.  and  its 
movement  is  against  a  hardened  steel  plate  screwed  to  the 
bed.  The  bearings  receive  no  side  thrust  from  the  lead  and 
take-back  cams. 

Jkcause  of  this  rigiil  system  of  supporting  the  tool  car- 
rier, side  thrust  is  ecjualized  so  that  lieavy  cut>  and  coarse 
feeds  ma^'  l>e  employed  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
machinti   and   yet    insure   accuracy. 

The  ttop-rod  lietween  tlie  pusher  and  tin',  carrier  is  the 
main  >ict\>  for  atcuratel\  regulating  the  length  of  the  turret 
travel.  J  his  is  controlled  liy  nuts  adjusted  for  different 
lead  cams.  TcmiI  holder>  having  wide  bearings  are  fastened, 
against  four  tlal  >urfa(c>  of  the  turret,  and  are  >upi>ortcxi 
direcllx    underneath   their  culling  jK)inl>   with   no  overhang. 

The  forming  and  cut-off  slidt,'  bearing>  are  cast  with  the 
l)ed,  and  >o  designed  a-  to  -upport  the  forming  tool  its  en- 
tire length,  and  clirecily  underneath  the  cutting  ]ire>sure. 
The  connection  lietweeii  the  fonning  and  cut-off  lever>  and 
their   slide>    i>   through    a    2*j-i.n.'  hexacon   >haft.   assuring 


Acme    Multiple   Spindle   Automatic,   3-ln.   to   4-ln.   Capacity 


iiering  to  the  princijjle  of  performing  all  screw  machine 
operations  in  the  time  of  the  longest  single  cut.  One 
notal)le  de{)arture  has  Iteen  made  in  the  method  of  tooling, 
however,  .'^o  that  the  o-in.  and  4-in.  macjiines  u>c'  right  hand 

tcjols  exclusively.:  ■■..  .:'  '■  ''  •■•'•■.  V '-^  ^^V•.-  •''■•• 
..  .  The  design  of  the  main  tool  slide  or  end  tool  turret  pro- 
vides the  most  rigid  support  for  tcMils,  a?  well  as  accessii)il- 
ity  for  setting  uj>.  It  is  a  semi-.-teel  casting  in  one  piece, 
one  end  of  which  extends  ahead  of  the  four-faced  turret 
proper  and  has  its  l)earing  in  the  center  of  the  cylinder. 
The  rear  end  i>  >U|)ported  in  a  heavy  bearing  through  an 
upright  extension  of  the  frame,  which  is  cast  integral  with 
the  bed  itself.  It  is  supported  just  back  of  the  tcjols  by  an 
extension  of  the  pusher  rtxi  which  controls  the  feed  of  the 
tool  carrier.  This  pusher  is  independent  of  the  tool  car- 
rier projxT.  being  connected  to  the  carrier  at  the  top  by 
a  pin,  and  at  the  bottom  it  travels  on  a  wide-bearing  j)late 
mounted  on  the  center  of  the  frame.  From  the  pusher  rod 
is  an  extension  with  a  roller  for  the  lead  cam.  This  ex- 
tension   i-^    fa>tc-nc(|    to    tile    pu>]ier    rod    which    i-    -upported 


positive  feed  to  the  >lides,  without  sj>ring.      Ihe  slides  are 

adjusted  vertically  b}  taper  gil^s,  and  hori/c;ntalh  l>y  straight 
gibs.  The  levers,  controlling  the  \\\'d  of  the  cross  slides, 
are  providc-d  with  >lots.  making  iliem  easily  adjustable 
and  requiring  only  minimum  change  of  cams  for  different 
feeds.  With  this  adjustable  arrangement,  for  forming  and 
cut-off  levers  only  ihree  cams  are  recjuircd  for  all  work 
within  the  capacity  of  the  machines,  two  being  ample  for 
normal  work  and  fumi>hed  with  the  machine. 

\  forming  stop,  consisting  of  a  bracket  mounted  on  the 
slide  in  connection  with  adjustable  stud-f  located  between 
each  of  the  four  .>-pinclIes.  provides  .i  .-eiVfate  adjustment 
for  each,  anil  is  a  further  safeguard  for  uniformity  of 
product.     ■:^,  ■•,'■  .■::.■■■  ■^•'-\>V\':/^-         -•'■■"-■■■" 

To  facilitate  quick,  accurate  adjustment  tor  the  depth  of 
cut  for  the  forming  and  cut-off  tcx)l-.  screws  are  0|H"rated 
tlirougli  _  the  center  c»f  the  .-lides  indepeiicicni  of  the  tool 
holders;.-^^    •;■■•/■'}■.  ■  -v-    ■'.''-     .-^    -■  :;.'■:•';•     --^  ^ 

The  top  slides  are  operated  by  two  straight  and  inter- 
cliangeable  cam.s  through  rod<  and  levers,  arranged  so  that 
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Jjoth  slides  can  be  adjusted  by  manipulating  one  inter- 
changeable cam  on  the  main  cam  shaft.  The  lever  shaft 
controlling  the  travel  of  both  slides  is  hexagonal,  thus  obvi- 
ating any  chance  of  the  loosening,  common  to  key  set  shafts. 
The  top  slides  accommodate  the  same  holders  and  tools  that 
are  used  on  the  forming  and  cut-off  slides,  and  the  method 
of  adjusting  the  slides  by  gibs  is  the  same. 

New  features  in  the  cylinder  construction  tend  to  mini- 
mize wear  and  provide  easy  adjustment.  The  cylinder 
casing  has  been  made  unusually  strong,  and  in  addition 
to  being  secured  to  the  bed  by  heavy  bolts,  the  casing  is 
dovetailed  to  the  Ix^d.  Two  brass  shoes  are  located  inde- 
pendentl}  on  top  of  the  cylinder  casing  for  both  front  and 
rear  bushings,  and  are  adjusted  by  screws  without  any  in- 
terference with  the  top  slide.  It  should  l)e  borne  in  mind 
that  this  adjustment  is  made  toward  the  center  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  point  of  greatest  strain. 

Compensation  for  end  wear  is  provided  in  a  take-up  lo- 
cated on  the  rear  of  the  cylinder,  secured  by  adjustable 
brass  shoes  on  the  reel  cross  support,  and  tightened  to  the 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  does  not  depend  upon  its  l^earing 
against  the  adjustable  shoe  resisting  the  end  thrust,  because 
the  front  of  the  cylinder  casing  is  counter-bored,  thus  giving 
the  cylinder  a  bearing  on  its  entire  periphery. 

The  front  and  rear  spindle  }>earings  are  of  the  straight 
type,  the  material  being  a  special  bronze  composition  with 
end  thrust  bearings.  Most  important  is  the  point  that  the 
spindles  proper  are  not  affected  by  wear,  because  a  main 
bronze  bearing  is  secured  to  the  spindles  and  runs  in  a 
hardened  steel  bearing  fitted  to  the  cylinder.  Moreover,  the 
spindle  gears  are  located  centrally  between  the  bearings  in- 
stead of  at  the  ends  of  the  spindles;  thus  the  pressure  of 
the  gears  tends  to  equalize  the  action  against  the  bearings 
on  the  spindle,  at  the  same  time  affording  rigid  support  by 
reason  of  the  bearings  being  located  further  apart.  The 
result  of  this  new  construction  is  easy  rotative  action,  less 
power,  higher  cutting  speed  and  easy  replacement  of  both 
spindle    and    cylinder    bearings    when    worn,    't 

The  drawback  type  of  collet  is  used,  the  advantages  of 
this  collet  as  compared  with  the  push  type  being  five-fold: 
( 1 )  they  run  true  because  they  are  drawn  back  in  a  taper 
which  has  been  ground  in  the  spindle  itself;   (2)   the  stock 


are  protected  when  forming,  because  drawback  chucks  per- 
mit of  a  much  shorter  projection  of  the  spindles  from  the 
cylinder. 

While  this  machine  is  not  fitted  with  the  threading  spindle, 
unless  so  ordered,  provision  is  made  for  including  it  as  a 


Forming    and    Cut    Off    Slijie    Showing    Adjustable    Lever 

part  of  the  standard  equipment.  The  die  spindle  runs  right- 
handed.  It  is  operated  independent  of  the  travel  of  the 
main  tool  carrier  and  has  two  cutting  speeds,  either  1  :  3 
or  1  :  5  in  ratio  to  the  revolutions  of  the  work  spindles, 
also  two  speeds  for  running  off  the  work.     A  double  gear 


Tool   Set-up  and   Operations   in   Forming   a  Gear   Blank 

feeds  more  easily;    (3)   the  collets  hold  more  tightly  under  is  used— one  mesh  for  one  speed  and  another  for  a  different 

heavy  end  thrust,   such  as  drilling  or  heavy  turning;    (4)  travel.      Spindle  speeds  are  varied   by  shifting  the  double 

there  is  no  strain  or  spring  at  the  stock  stop,  because  in  gears.      Change    from   left-hand    to   right-hand    threads   is 

locking  the  stock,  the  bars  draw  back  away  from  the  stop  accomplished  merely  by  reversing  the  cams   operating  the 

instead    of   pushing    against    it;    (5)    the   spindle   bearings  friction.     W^hen  button  dies  or  taps  are  the  threading  equip- 
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in>nt,  an  extra  holder  is  used;  but  for  opening  dies  or  col- 
la  >sing  -taps,  only  the  regular  equipment  is  required. 

The  turnover  of  the  stock-carrying  cylinder  is  accom- 
plished by  the  Geneva  movement  and  is  quick,  positive  and 
vviih  minimum  strain  or  wear.  Locking  of  the  cylinder  in 
the  four  successive  positions  is  secured  by  a  lock  bolt  on 
tht  forming  side  of  the  cylinder  and  a  latch  bolt  on  the 
cui-off  side.  This  arrangement  has  been  found  most  prac- 
tical, because  the  lock  bolt  naturally  pulls  the  cylinder 
down,  and  with  this  system  there  is  less  competing  pressure. 

Positive  operation  of  the  lock  bolt  is  controlled  by  a 
spring  directly  in  connection  with  the  bolt  and  by  a  cam 
and  roller  from  the  main  cam  shaft,  thus  securing  a  rigid 
locking  when  heavy  or  exceptionally  long  bars  are  used. 

Stock  may  be  fed  in  either  the  first  or  fourth  spindle 
positions  according  to  the  class  of  work  in  hand.  The  slide 
controlling  the  stock  feed  is  independent,  having  its  bear- 
ing on  two  rods  between  the  casing  and  the  end  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  equipped  with  double  levers  connected  by  rollers, 
and  one  of  these  rollers  is  changed  in  two  jxjsitions  for  the 
6-in.  and  12-in.  feeds.  Intermediate  feeds  are  secured 
simply  by  adjusting  the  collar  on  the  stock  pusher  rod. 

The  pan  is  of  unusual  size  constructed  with  three  strong 
ribs  in  the  floor  portion  and  the  bed  which  is  screwed  to 
the  pan  is  in  one  piece,  except  the  cylinder  casting,  which 
is  screwed  and  dovetailed  on  as  explained  above.  All  the 
main  gears  are  steel,  the  levers  are  steel  castings  and  the 
main  tool  carrier  is  semi-steel. 

Ample  clearance  is  provided  for  chip  room  by  the  open 
construction  below  the  main  tool  turret.  The  oval  form 
of  the  center  bed  allows  the  chips  to  be  washed  off  quickly 
into  the  pan.  The  general  operating  mechanism,  forming 
and  cut-off  are  under  the  cylinder,  thus  separating  the  chips 
from  the  working  parts. 

All  the  tools  on  the  main  tool  carrier  are  inside  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  spindles,  thereby  allowing  for  tool  con- 


struction of  varied  sizes  and  shapes  without  interfering  wiA 
each  other  or  with  the  center  turret  extension. 

The  bearings  for  the  back  gears,  also  for  the  worm  drive, 
are  connected  with  a  single  oil  reservoir  mounted  over  the  gear 
box.  The  feed  of  oil  is  regulated  individually  by  thumb 
screws  at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  all  the  oil  tubes 
have  a  main  shut-off  so  that  individual  adjustments  do  not 
need  to  be  disturbed  when  the  machine  is  stopped.  The 
main  spindle  bearings  are  provided  with  oil  chambers  sup- 
plied by  gravity  feed  cups. 

Safety  and  convenience  of  operation  have  been  carefully 
considered  and  cared  for  in  the  design  of  this  machine.  All 
working  parts,  such  as  gears,  cam  drums  and  friction,  are 
completely  housed.  A  safety  device  is  applied  direct  to  the 
worm  gear  on  the  cam  shaft  as  follows:  Instead  of  keying 
the  worm  to  the  cam  shaft,  a  disc  is  keyed  on  the  shaft 
parallel  to  the  worm  gear  and  joined  with  shearing  pins 
which  are  easily  replaced  when  broken.  This  device  pre- 
vents accident,  due  to  irregular  stock  feeding,  mis-alinement 
of  feed  tubes  and  errors  in  setting  up  the  tools. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  made  for  cranking  by  hand 
from  the  forming  side  of  the  machine,  an  extension,  frcMn 
the  worm  shaft  to  an  independent  stud  and  through  to  the 
cut-off  side  of  the  machine,  allows  the  operator  to  crank 
the  machine  from  either  side,  thus  conveniently  observing 
the  movement  of  the  tools  while  setting  up. 

The  st^LTting  clutch  lever  for  throwing  into  automatic  feed 
is  also  controlled  from  either  side;  and  when  thrown  into 
automatic  feed,  the  hand  crank  is  automatically  disengaged, 
thus  avoiding  any  possibility  of  accident  due  to  negligence. 

The  machines  are  furnished  either  belt  or  motor  driven. 
When  motor  driven  a  10-h.p.  motor  is  required  for  the  3 -inch 
machine  and  a  15-h.p.  motor  for  the  4-inch  machine.  Top 
slides,  threading  attachment  and  an  accelerated  reaming  and 
high  speed  drilling  attachment  are  not  standard  equip«nait 
furnished  with  the  machine. 


Exceptionally  Large  Plate  Bending  Rolls 

ONE  of  the  largest  plate-bending  rolls  built  in  the  central  bearings  directly  on  cast  iron.     This  machine  measures  34 

states  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  General  American  ft.  2  in.  between  housings  and  has  a  capacity  for  bending 

Tank  Car  Corporation  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  ^-in.  mild  steel  plates.     The  top  roll  is  29  in.  in  diameter 

Chicago.  The  machine  is  of  exceptional  size,  and  is  provided  and  weighs  about  40  tons.    The  bottom  rolls  are  21  in.  in 


Plate  Bending  Rolls  that  measure  34-ft.  2-ln.  between  Housings  and  can  bend  %-ln.  Mild  Steel  Plates. 

th'oughout  with  steel  gears  and  bronzed  bushed  bearings,  diameter  and  have  two  roller  supports.  The  rolls  ar« 
In  the  past  it  has  been  the  custom  to  build  heavy  machinery  mounted  on  a  rigid  cast  iron  sub-base  and  have  independent 
of  this  kind  with  cast  gears  and  either  babbitted  bearings  or     motors  for  main  drive  and  power  adjustment  of  the  top  roll. 
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JjOlh  »lidt>  tan  l»c'  a(lju>ted  l»y  manii)ulatin,ii  one  intcr- 
chaiiiicai'lc"  tarn  on  the  main  cam  •ihal't.  I  he  lever  shall 
c*-ntr(;llinix  tlie  trawl  of  both  -lide>  i-  hexa-xonal,  thus  ohvi- 
ulinti  an\  i  han«  e  of  tlie  loo-enin^.  common  to  key  set  shalts. 
The  top  slides  accommodate  the  >aine  holder>  and  tools  that 
are  used  on  the  forming;  and  eiit-oft"  >lide.-.  and  the  meihotl 
of  adju-tint:  the  •ilide>  l>y  >X\\»  i~  the  >ame. 

New  ftalurc-  in  thr  exlinder  mn-iruition  ttnd  to  mini- 
mise'  wciir  and  j'lrovide  easy  atlju-«inunt.i  The  (ylinder 
cu>in.n  lu»*  licen  made  unu-ually  -troni;.  and  in  adiiition 
.  to  iK'in.ii  "•eiufc(i  to  the  lied  l)y  heavy  liolt-.  the  ea-inu  is 
dovetailed  m  the  l>ed.  l"\vo  hra-.-  -hoe-  are  located  inde- 
|>entti'ntl>  "U  top  of  the  cylinder  ea-inii  for  l»oth  front  and 
rear  liu-hini:>.  and  ivre  adjusted  l>\  screw-  witluait  any  in- 
terfercntt  witii  tlu-  t<>]»  slide.  It  -hould  l>e  l)orne  in  nn'nd 
that  thi-  adju-tment  is  niaile  tcjward  the  center  of  tlie  ma- 
ciiine.  the  {"oint  of  i^reate-t  strain. 

;  Compensation  tor  end  wear  i-  |)rovid(.d  in  a  take-up  lo- 
v;tted  on.  the  rear  of  the  cylinder,  -ecured  l»y  adju-talile 
hrass  >h(A-  on  the  reel  cross  -uppiirt.  and  tiirhtened  to  the 
X'vlinder.  The  lyHnder  doe-  not  depend  upon  its  i)earinu 
ugaih.st  the  adju>talile  -hoe  re-i.-tini,'  the  end  thru-t.  lanause 
the  trmt  of  the  cylinder  lasini^  is  counter-Iiored.  thu.-  liivinu; 
the  ivlinder  a  lieariiiL:  on   its  entire  periphery. 

1  he' front  and  rear  -pintUe  hearing'-  are  of  tlie  -traii^ht 
tyiK-S  the  maicri.d  beinu  a  s|)ecial  bron/e  com[)osition  with 
.end  thrust  !iearin!;.s.  Most  important  i-  the  ])oint  that  the 
spindle-  propiT  are  not  affeited  I)>  wear,  becau-e  a  main 
br^m^ie  Itearinn  i-  -eiurcd  to  the  -jjindk-  and  run-  in  a 
Ijardenwl  >tvel  lK*arinu  titled  to  the  cylinder.  .Nloreover.  the 
-pindlc  sears  arc  located  centrally  between  the  liearinys  in- 
-lead  of  at  the  ends  of  the  -pindles;  thu>  the  ])ressure  of 
tlie  liear-  lend-  to  equali/A-  the  action  a^ain-t  the  IjeariniiS 
on  the  >pindle.  at  the  same  time  affordiniz  riuid  supi)ort  liy 
reason  of  the  bearinu-  bcini,'  lotated  further  apart.  The 
result  of  this  new  con-lruction  i-  ea^y  rotative  action,  les? 
jiowiT.  iiiu'her  i  uttinii  -peed  and  ea-\  replacement  of  both 
-pindle  and  lylinder  liearinu-  when  worn. 
_  The  (Irawliai  k  type  i)i  collet  is  u-ed.  tlu-  advantayes  of 
thi<  C(dlet  a-  compared  with  the  pu-h  type  bein<i  five-fold : 
(1)  they  rim  true  becau-e  the\-  are  drawn  back  in  a  taper 
Which  ha-  been   Lrroimd   in  the  -pindle   it-elf:    (2)   tin-  -lock 


are  j)rotectcd  when  formini^,  because  drawback  chucks  f)er- 
nn't  of  a  much  shorter  projection  of  the  spindles  from  the 
cylinder. 

A\  Idle  this  machine  is  not  titled  with  the  threading  spindle 
unless  .-()  ortlered,  jtrcjvision   i-  made   for  including  it  as,  a 


Forming    and    Cut    Off    Slide    Showing    Adjustable    Lever 

part  of  the  standard  e(|uipment.  The-  die  sjiindle  runs  right- 
lianded.  It  is  operated  indei>en(lenl  of  the  travel  of  the 
main  tool  carrier  and  ha-  two  c  utting  -peeds.  either  1  :  .i 
or  1  :  5  in  ratio  to  the  revolutions  of  the  work  .>ij)in(lles. 
ai-o  two  speeds    for   running  off  the   work.      A  double  gear 


Tool    Set-U()    and    Operations    in    Forming    a    Gear    Blank 


fecil-  more-  ea-ily:  (,>) /the  collets  hold  more  tighth  under 
lic^avy  end  thru-t.  such  as  drilling  or  heavy  turning;  (4) 
there  i<  no  -tram  or  sjiring  at  the  .-tcxk  stop,  becau.^e  in 
Icxkinu  the  -i<xk.  the  Itars  draw  Inick  awa\  frcjm  the  stop 
instead    of    [Hi-hing    against    it;    (5)    the    spindle    bearings 


i>  u.-ed one  me.-h  for  one  speed  and  another  for  a  different 
travel.  Sjdndlc-  -peeds  are  varied  l)y  shifting  the  double 
gear-.  Change  from  left-hand  to  right-hand  threads  is 
accomjilished  merely  by  reversing  the  cams  operating  the 
friction.     When  button  dies  or  taps  are  the  threading  equip- 
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struction  of  varied  sizes  and  shapes  without  interfering  with/. 
each  other  or  with  the  center  turret  extension.  -:  • 

The  bearings  for  tlie  back  gears,  also  forj,the  wc)nn  drive,  . 
are  connected  with  a  single  oil  reservoir  mounted  over  tlie  gear 
h  minimum  strain  or  wear.     Lockinu  of  the  cylinder  in      box.     The  feed  of  oil   is   regulated  individually  by  thumb 

screws  at  the  Ijottom  of  the  reber^•6ir,  and  all  the  oil  tubes 


ir.  nt,  an  extra  holder  is  used;  but  for  opening  dies  or  col 
1.,  ising  taps,  only  the  regular  equipment  is  required. 

The   turnover    of   the   stock-carrying    cylinder   is    accom 
[li  shed  by  the  Geneva  movement  and  is  quick,  positive  and 


th     four  successive  positions  is  secured   by  a  lock   bolt  on 

til     forming  side  of  the  cylinder  and  a  latch   bolt  on  the  have  a  main  shut-off  so  that  individual  adjustments  do  not 

cu.-off  side.      This  arrangement  has  Ix-en  found  most  prac-  need   to  be  disturbed   when  the  machine   is  stopped.     The 

ti.  il,    because    the    loik    l>olt    naturally    pulls    the    cylinder  main  spindle  U-arings  are  provided  with  oil  chambers  sup- 

ill  .vn,  and  with  this  system  there  is  less  competing  pressure,  plied  by  gravity  feed  cups. 

I'ositive   operation   of   the   lock   bolt    is   controlled    by   a  Safety  and  convenience  of  t^ration  have  been  carefully 

spring  directly  in  connection  with  tlie  bolt  and  by  a  cam  considered  and  cared  for  in  the  design  of  this  machine.     All 

and  roller  from  the  main  cam  shaft,  thus  securing  a  rigid  working  parts,  >uch  as  gears,  cam  drums  and   friction,  are 


loking  when  heavy  or  exceptionally  long  bars  are  used. 

Stock  may  be  fed  in  either  the  first  or  fourth  spindle 
pc»-itions  according  to  the  class  of  work  in  hand.  The  slide 
controlling  the  stock  feed  is  independent,  having  its  l>ear- 
in;,'  on  two  rods  between  the  casing  and  the  end  of  the  ma- 
Lliine.    It  is  equipped  with  double  levers  connected  by  rollers, 


completely  housed,.  A  safety  device  is  applied  direct  to  the 
worm  gear  on  the  cam  shaft  as  follows:  Instead  of  keying 
the  worm  to  the  cam  shaft,  a  disc  is  keyed  on  the  shaft 
parallel  to  tlie  wonii  gear  and  joined  with  shearing  pins, 
which  are  easily  replaced  when  broken.  This  device  pre- 
vents accident,  due  to  irregular  stock  fc\^ding,  mis-alinemeni 


and  one  of  these  rollers  is  changed  in  two  positions  for  the      of  feed  tuljes  and  errors  in  setting  up  the  tools. 


o-in.  and  12-in.  feeds.  Intennediate  feeds  are  secured 
dimply  by  adjusting  the  collar  on  the  stock  pusher  rod. 

The  pan  is  of  unusual  size  constructed  with  three  strong 
ribs  in  the  floor  portion  and  the  bed  which  is  screwed  to 
the  pan  is  in  one  piece,  except  the  cylinder  casting,  which 
is  screwed  and  dovetailed  on  as  explained  above.  All  the 
main  gears  are  steel,  the  levers  are  steel  castings  and  the 
main  tool  carrier  is  semi-steel.  '  /      •    :  /.  .  ::  "' v 

Ample  clearance  is  provided  for  chip  room  by  the  open 
loiistruction  below  the  main  tool  turret.  The  oval  form 
of  the  center  Ijcd  allows  the  chip>  to  be  washed  off  (juickly 
into  the  pan.  The  general  operating  mechanism,  forming 
and  cut-off  are  under  the  cylinder,  thus  separating  the  chips 
from  the   working  j tarts. 

.Vll  the  tools  on  the  main  tool  carrier  are  inside  the  cir- 
t-umference  of  the  spindles,  thereby  allowing  for  tool  con- 


In  addition  t(j  the  i>rovision  made  for  cranking  by  hand 
from  tlie  forming  side  of  the  machine,  an  extension,  from 
the  worm  shaft  to  an  independent  stud  and  through  to  the  ,  ~  . 
cut-off  side  of  the  machine,  allows  the  ojjerator  to  crank 
the  machine  from  either  side,  thus  conveniently  observing 
the  movement  of  the  tools  while  setting  up. 

The  starting  clutch  dever  for  throwing  into  automatic  feed 
is  also  controlled  from  either  side;  and  when  thrown  into 
automatic  feed,  the  hand  crank  is  automatically  disengaged,  '■\.- 
thus  avoiding  any  possibility  of  accident  due  to  negligence./ 

The  machines  are  furnished  either  belt  or  motor  driven.  ' 
\\  hen  motor  driven  a  lU-h.p.  motor  is  required  for  the  3-inch  -■ 
machine  and  a  15-h.j).  motor  for  tin  4-inch  machine.  Top 
slides,  threading  attachment  and  an  accelerated  reaming  and.  , 
high  speed  drilling  attachment  are  not  standard  equipment-- 
funii.shed  with  the  machine. 


?  5       ■     Exceptionally  Large  Plate  Bending  Rolls     v^^^-;--: 

0 NT',  of  the  largest  j date-bending  rolls  builf  in  the  central  bearings  directly  on  cast  iron.     This  machine  measures  34 

states  has  just  been  i)urchased  by  the  General  .\merican  ft.   2  in.  between  housings  and  has  a  capacity  for  bending 

Tank  Car  Corporation  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son.  j^-in.  mild  steel  plates.     The  top  roll  is  29  in.  in  diameter  ; 

Chicago.  The  machine  is  of  exceptional  size,  and  is  provided  and  weighs  about  40  tons.     The  bottom  rolls  are  21  in.  in  - 


..  -  .f  ■;       Plate  Bending  Rolls  that  measure  34-ft.  2-in.  between  Housings  and   can   bend  ^^.jn.   Mild  Steel   Plates.  _>:     -//■:,.:  '".  ..-:. 

tli'oughout  with  .steel  gears  and  bronzed  bushed  bearings,  diameter  and  have  two  roller  supports.  The  rolls  are 
Ii  the  past  it  has  Ix'en  the  custom  to  build  heavy  machinery  mounted  on  a  rigid  cast  iron  sub-base  and  have  independent 
*Ji  this  kind  with  cast  gears  and  either  babbitted  bearings  or     motors  for  main  drive  and  {jower  adjustment  of  the  top  roll. 
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Pilot  Brush  Increases  Gage  Life 


N  order  to  provide  a  wider  field  for  the  use  of  plug  and  screw     a  test  gage  approximately  three  hundred  per  cent,  resulting 


I  gages  and  to  increase  the  life  of  many  gages  now  used  in 
manufacturing  processes,  a  combination  brush  and  gage 
has  been  developed  and  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Brush 
Pilot  Gauge  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  By  the  use  of 
this  combination  brush  and  gage,  more  accurate  testing  is 
accomplished  and  the  life  of  the  gage  is  greatly  increased 
because  of  the  removal  of  dirt  and  foreign  matter.  The 
brush  also  acts  as  a  pilot,  thereby  eliminating  almost  entirely 
the  wear  commonly  occurring  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  gage. 
More  accurate  testing  is  another  advantage  resulting  from 
the  elimination  of  end  wear  on  the  gage. 

Cleaning  the  surface  before  the  gage  enters  a  test  piece 
prevents  abrasive  action,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  in- 
creased accuracy  to  measurements  and  increased  speed  to  the 
inspection  wcwk.  The  spiral  brushes  are  so  made  as  to  leave 
the  bristles  at  slightly  varying  lengths  and  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  screw  gage,  the  bristles  tend  to  thoroughly 
clean  out  the  thread  both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom.  The 
illustration  shows  a  brush  applied  to  two  common  types  of 
test  gages. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  pilot  brush  will  increase  the  life  of 


in  an  important  saving  to  any  manufacturing  machine  shoj 
where  the  simplest  kind  of  plug  gage  costs  five  dollars. 


Pilot  Brush  Applied  to   Familiar  Types  of  Test  Gages 


Powerful  All-Geared   Head   Engine  Lathe 


ANEW,  all-geared  head  engine  latfae  with  a  swing  of 
60  in.  and  72  in.  has  been  designed  by  the  Betts  Ma- 
chine Company,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  The  headstock 
is  driven  through  a  powerful  expanding  ring  friction  clutch 
which  is  c^rated  from  the  apron,  convenient  to  the  operator. 
The  same  movement  which  disengages  the  clutch  automatic- 
ally applies  the  friction  brake.    There  are  12  spindle  speeds 


engagement  and  no  two  speeds  can  be  engaged  at  the  same 
time.  Shafts  and  gears  are  located  in  the  lower  half  or  base 
of  the  headstock  and  not  in  the  cover,  thereby  allowing  easy 
access  to  all  of  the  parts,  it  being  necessary  only  to  remove 
the  cover.  All  shaft  bearings  are  bronze  bushed  and  all  bear- 
ings are  lubricated  by  means  of  chain  oilers.  When  the  ma- 
chine is  motor  driven,  the  motor  is  mounted  on  top  of  the 


Belts- Bridgeford    All    Geared     Head     Engine    Lathe;    60-ln.     and    72-ln.    Swing 


in  geometric  progression,  controlled  by  conveniently  located  headstock  cover  and  directly  connected  through  gearing  to 

levers  at  the  front  of  the  headstock.     All  speeds  are  driven  the  main  driving  shaft. 

through  an  internal  face  plate  gear  and  pinion.  There  are  32  changes  of  feed  and  lead  obtainable  through 

All  speed  changes  are  obtained  through  hardened  steel  quadrant  gearing  and  a  quick  change  gear  box  to  the  lead 

sliding  gears  and  positive  clutches  running  in  oil.    The  edges  screw.     Feeds  are  driven  from  a  spline  in  the  lead  screw  to 

of  the  gear  teeth  are  rounded  to  allow  for  instant  and  easy  the  rack  on  the  bed  through  large  all-steel,  gears.     No  two 
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feeds  can  be  engaged  at  the  same  time  and  feeds  and  leads 
are  interlocking  so  that  only  one  can  be  in  use  at  one  time. 
All  shafts  in  the  apron  have  a  bearing  on  each  side,  the 
apron  being  of  double  wall  unit  casting  construction.  The 
power  angular  feed  to  the  compound  rest  is  driven  from  the 
cross  feed  friction,  a  slip  gear  being  provided  for  cross  feed- 
ing or  power  angular  feed.  Both  feeds  and  leads  may  also  be 
reversed  at  the  headstock.  Power  rapid  traverse  is  obtained  by 


means  of  a  friction  clutch  on  the  lower  shaft  in  the  quick 
change  box,  which  is  driven  from  the  constant  speed  head- 
stock  driving  shaft  by  means  of  a  Morse  silent  chain  at  the 
head  end  of  the  lathe.  The  rapid  traverse  is  operated  by  a 
lever  at  the  apron.  The  movement  which  engages  the  rapid 
traverse  clutch  automatically  first  disengages  the  feed  and 
lead,  making  it  impossible  to  have  both  engaged  at  the  same 
time.     Power  angular  feed  is  provided  on  the  lathe. 


Staybolt  Cutter  and  Yoke  Type  Riveter 


Two  pneumatic  tools  of  particular  interest  are  being  in- 
troduced into  railway  shops  by  the  Baird  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  staybolt  cut- 
ter, illustrated,  can  be  operated  by  one  man  and  is  used  in 
clipping  off  staybolts  up  to  1^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  1,200  per  hour.  The  machine  is  composed 
of  a  15-in,  air  cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  connects  directly 
through  a  toggle  joint  with  a  pair  of  lever  arms,  into  whidi 
the  removable  cutter  knives  are  securely  fastened.  These 
knives  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  heavy  pres- 
sure required  in  clipping  staybolts.  The  working  pressure 
is  100  lb. 

A  pressure  of  eighty  tons  is  delivered  to  the  cutter  knives, 
which  is  sufficient  to  clip  off  staybolts  up  to  1  ^  in.  in  diam- 
eter. The  cutter  blades  are  so  designed  that,  when  placed 
against  the  sheet,  the  staybolt  is  cut  off  just  the  right  distance 
from  the  sheet,  to  allow  for  heading  over.     This  feature  is 


^^^^^^^^H 

I 

1 

^^^^^^^^^B  ^ 

i                              i 

1 

1 
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BaIrd   Pneumatic  Staybolt  Cutter 

a  great  time  and  labor  saver  and  insures  uniformity  of  work. 

An  additional  advantage  is  the  elimination  of  loose  bolts 
caused  by  cutting  them  off  with  a  hammer  and  chisel.  The 
machine  can  be  operated  on  modem  radial  stay  boilers  and 
is  l)alanced  to  be  held  at  any  desired  angle. 

The  length  of  the  staybolt  does  not  affect  the  operation  of 
the  machine.    When  long  bolts  are  to  be  cut  off  a  special  pair 


of  blades  is  used  and  the  machine  operates  on  an  angle  so 
that  the  bolts  do  not  interfere.  The  machine  is  designed  to 
be  operated  by  one  man  and  on  account  of  its  light  construc- 
tion and  the  convenient  position  of  control  valves,  can  be 
easily  operated.   . 

For  the  construction  of  truck  frames,  tank  frames  and  lo- 
comotive boilers  the  yoke  type  riveter,  illustrated,  can  be 


Pneumatic   Yol<e   Type    Riveter 

used  to  good  advantage.  The  machine  is  equipped  with  a 
tandem  cylinder  having  two  pistons  on  a  single  rod.  The 
necessary  guide  cylinder  is  utilized  as  a  power  cylinder  and 
this  arrangement  doubles  the  power  of  a  single  cylinder. 
The  stroke  is  short  and  the  power  is  delivered  with  a  quick 
direct  blow.  The  construction  obviates  the  necessity  for  large 
diameter  cylinders  of  long  stroke,  or  the  double  toggle  or 
other  arranganent. 

The  connecting  rod  of  the  riveter  varies  only  one-half  inch 
from  a  direct  line  from  start  to  finish  of  the  stroke.  At  the 
finish,  when  maximum  power  is  desired,  it  is  on  a  direct  line. 
The  toggle  principle  has  the  advantage  of  being  small,  com- 
pact and  simple,  with  few  bearings  and  little  lost  motion. 
The  lever  is  an  integral  part  of  the  lower  toggle  lever  and  de- 
velops its  greatest  power  at  the  finish  of  the  stroke.  The 
adjusting  screw  is  of  the  buttressed  screw  type,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  a  direct  flat  bearing  surface,  which  ro^jcef 
wear  and  lost  motion  to  a  minimum. 
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Pilot  Brush  Increases  Gage  Life 


N  order  to  provide  a  wider  field  for  the  use  of  plug  and  screw     a  test  gage  api)roxiniatoly  three  hundred  per  cent,  resultini 


I  gages  and  to  increase  the  life  of  many  gages  now  used  in 
manufacturing  procis-cs,  a  comliination  brush  and  gage 
has  licen  developed  and  placed  on  the  niarkit  by  the  Brush 
Pilot  Gauge  Company.  Springfield,  Mass.  By  the  use  of 
this  combination  brush  and  gage,  more  accurate  testing  is 
accomplislicd  and  the  life  of  the  gage  is  greatly  increased 
because  of  the  removal  of  dirt  and  foreign  matter.  The 
brush  also  acts  as  a  pilot,  thereby  eliminating  almost  entirely 
the  wear  commonly  occurring  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  gage. 
More  accurate  testing  is  another  advantage  resulting  from 
the  elimination  of  end  wear  on  the  gage. 
'Cleaning  the  surface  before  the  gage  enters  a  test  piece 
prevents  abrasive  action,  and  at  the  .same  time  gives  in- 
creased accuracy  to  measurements  and  increased  speed  to  the 
inspection  work.  The  s[)iral  brushes  are  so  made  as  to  leave 
the  bristles  at  slightly  varjing  lengths  and  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  .screw  gage,  the  bristles  tend  to  thorougldy 
clean  out  the  thread  both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom.  'J  he 
illustration  shows  a  brush  ajjplied  to  two  common  tyj)es  of 
test  gages.  ■■^"-  '  ■■■■"-  .''-■■ 

It  is  claimed  tliat  the  pilot  brush  will  increase  tlie  life  of 


in  an  imjxirtant  saving  to  any  manufat  turing  machine  sho] 
where  the  sim])lest  kind  of  plug  gage  costs  five  dollars. 


Pilot   Brush   Applied   to    Familiar  Types  of  Test   Gages 


Powerful   All-Geared   Head  TEngine  LatHe 


NEW,  all-geared  head  engine  lathe  with  a  swing  of 
60  in.  and  72  in.  has  been  designed  by  tlie  Betts  Ma- 
chine Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  headstock 
is  driven  through  a  powerful  expanding  ring  friction  clutch 
which  is  operated  from  the  apron,  convenient  to  tlie  operator. 
The  same  movement  which  disengages  the  clutch  automatic- 
ally applies  the  friction  brake.    There  are  12  spindle  speeds 


engagement  and  no  two  speeds  can  be  engaged  at  the  same 
time.  Shafts  and  gears  are  located  in  the  lowi-r  half  or  base 
of  the  headstock  and  not  in  tlie  cover,  thereby  allowing  easy 
access  to  all  of  the  parts,  it  being  necessarj'  only  to  remove 
the  cover.  All  shaft  bearings  are  bronze  bushed  and  all  bear- 
ings are  lubricated  by  means  of  chain  oilers.  When  the  ma- 
chine is  motor  driven,  the  motor  is  mounted  on  top  of  the 


':]■/■:'_- Z\ ':■■'■:'■''-■•■■    Betts-Bridgeford    All    Geared     Head     Engine    Lathe;    60-ln.    and    72-ln.    Swing        ' ■.^:;^,.,:.  ^  ■'^'.■:- i.y'~  -ly."' 

in  geometric  progression,  controlled  by  conveniently  located  headstock  cover  and  directly  connected  through  gearing  t  • 

levers  at  the  front  of  the  headstock.     All  speeds  are  driven  the  main  driving  shaft. 

through  an  internal  face  plate  gear  and  pinion.  There  are  M  changes  of  feed  and  lead  oI)tainable  throug' 

.All   speed   changes   are  obtained   through   hardened   steel  (|uadrant  gearing  and  a  f|uick  change  gear  box  to  the  leai! 

sliding  gears  and  positive  clutches  running  in  oil.    The  edges  .«;crew.     Feeds  are  driven  from  a  spline  in  the  lead  screw  t) 

of  the  gear  teetli  are  rounded  to  allow  for  instant  and  easy  the  rack  on  the  bed  through  large  all-steel  gears.     No  tw ) 
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feeds  can  be  engaged  at  the  same  time  and  feeds  and  leads 
.ire  interlocking  so  that  only  one  can  be  in  use  at  one  time. 
All  shafts  in  the  apron  have  a  hearing  on  each  side,  the 
i|)ron  being  of  double  wall  unit  casting  construction.  The 
power  angular  fi'ed  to  the  conij)Ound  rest  is  driven  from  the 
TOSS  feed  friction,  a  slip  gear  being  provided  for  cross  feed- 
ng  or  power  angular  feed.  Both  feeds  and  leads  may  also  be 
reversed  at  the  headst(xk.  Power  rapid  traverse  is  obtained  by 


means  of  a  friction  clutch  on  the  lower  shaft  in  the  quick 
change  box,  which  is  <iriven  from  the  constant  .<peed  head- 
stock  driving  shaft  by  means  of  a  Morse  silent  chain  at  the 
head  end  of  the  lathe.  The  rapid  traverse  is  operated  by  a 
lever  at  tlie  apron.  The  movement  which  engages  the  rapid 
traver.se  clutdi  automatically  tlrst  di.^engages  the  feed  and 
lead,  making  it  imj)ossihle  to  have  both  engaged  at  the  same 
time.     Power  angular  iva]  is  providi'd  (tn  the  lathe.  .:  .  ,-; 


'■<-..• 


Staybolt  Cutter  and  Yoke  Type  Ri\  eter 


Two  pneumatic  tools  of  particular  interest  are  being  in- 
troduced into  railway  shops  by  the  Baird  Pneumatic 
T(kj1  Com})any,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  staybolt  cut- 
ter, illustrated,  can  be  operated  by  one  man  and  is  used  in 
clipping  oft"  staybolts  up  to  ly^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  1,200  per  hQur.  The  machine  is  composed 
of  a  15-in.  air  cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  connects  directly 
ihrough  a  toggle  joint  with  a  pair  of  lever  arms,  into  which 
the  removably  cutter  knives  are  securely  fastened.  These 
knives  are  of  sufticient  strength  to  withstand  tlie  heavy  pres- 
sure required  in  clipping  staybolts.     The  working  pressure 

is  100  lb.  ■  :;  ^■:;'  '■.;•■■.::    ■.^::/  ■■■;.,:- 'j  .'•■ 

.\  pressure  of  eighty  tons  is  delivered  to  the  cutter  knives, 
wliich  is  sufticient  to  clip  off  staybolts  uj)  to  ly^  in.  in  diam- 
eter. The  cutter  blades  are  so  designed  that,  when  placed 
against  the  sheet,  the  staybolt  is  cut  off  just  the  right  distance 
from  the  sheet,  to  allow  for  heading  over.     This  feature  is 


Baird   Pneumatic  Staybolt  Cutter 

a  great  time  and  labor  saver  and  insures  uniformity  of  work. 

.\n  additional  advantage  is  the  elimination  of  loose  bolts 
<  au.^ed  by  tutting  tiiem  off  with  a  hammer  and  chisel.  The 
Muuhine  can  i)e  ojKrated  on  mcxleni  radial  .'^tay  boilers  and 
i-  balanced  to  I)e  held  at  any  desired  angle. 

Ihe  length  of  the  staybolt  does  not  affect  tlie  operation  of 
the  machine.    When  long  bolts  are  to  be  cut  off  a  special  pair 


of  Ijlades  1.S  used  and  the  machine  open tcs  on  an  angle  so 
tiiat  tl^  l>olts  do  not  interfere.  The  machine  is  designed  to 
be  ojx-rated  by  one  man  and  oh  account  of  its  light  construc- 
tion and  4Jie  convenient  })Osition  of  control  valves,  can  be 
easily  operated. 

For  the  construction  of  truck  frames,  tank  frames  and  lo- 
(omotive   boilers   the   yoke  type  riveter,   illustrated,  can  be 


Pneumatic    Yoke    Type    Riveter       .J-  ..I.'     ./ '   =~. 

used  to  g()(Kl  advantage.  The  machine  is  equipped  with  a 
tandem  cylinder  having  two  pistons  on  a  single  rod.  I'he - 
nece.^.sary  guide  c}linder  is  utilized  as  a  power  cylinder  and 
this  arrangement  doubles  the  power  of  a  single  cylinder. 
The  stroke  is  short  and  the  power  is  delivered  with  a  quick  - 
direct  blow.  The  construction  obviates  tlie  ncxessity  for  large 
diameter  cylinders  of  long  stroke,  or  the  double  toggle  or 
other  arrangement.  ;•    •  :  ;  :::  .  .    ■ ;  •  . 

The  connecting  rod  of  the  rivetef  varies  only  one-half  inch 
from  a  direct  line  from  start  to  fini.sh  of  the  .-stroke.  M  the 
linish,  when  maximum  ])ower  is  desired,  it  is  on  a  direct  line. 
riu-  toggle  princijjle  has  the  advantage  of  being  .small,  com- 
|)att  and  simj)le,  with  few  U'arings  antl  little  lost  motion. 
The  lever  is  an  integral  part  of  the  lower  toggle  lever  and  de-- 
velops  its  greatest  power  at  the  fini.^h  of  the  stroke.  The 
adjusting  screw  is  of  the  buttressed  screw  type,  which  ha« 
the  advantage  of  a  direct  flat  l>earing  .surface,  which  reduces 
wear  and  lost  motion  to  a  minimum. 


1,^      .'  '. . . 
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Because  of  the  practical  elimination  of  lost  motion,  rivets 
are  driven  rapidly  with  one  blow  before  their  heat  is  dissi- 
pated. A  uniform  set  of  each  rivet  therefore  is  obtained. 
Various  sized  cylinders  can  be  furnished  to  deliver  any  de- 
sired tonnage  to  the  dies.  The  control  of  tonnage  delivered 
to  the  rivets  can  be  regulated  by  an  air  line  pressure  valve 
to  suit  any  class  of  work.  This  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machine  and  is  economical  in  tlie  use  of  air.  Steam  as  well 
as  compressed  air  can  be  used,  altliough  air  is  preferable. 
Suspension  of  the  yoke  type  riveter  is  by  a  bale  or  link 


through  the  center  of  gravity,  permitting  operation  from  a 
horizontal  or  vertical  position,  or  at  any  angle  between.  Oii 
larger  sizes,  foot  brackets  or  rests  are  provided  for  installim- 
the  riveter  in  a  stationary  position  by  embedding  in  con- 
crete. The  operating  handles  for  control  valves  on  the  stand 
ard  equipment  are  placed  on  top  of  the  cylinder. 

Particular  care  has  been  given  to  eliminating  exposed  part 
which  might  catch  the  clothing  or  person  of  the  workman. 
The  operation  of  the  lever  and  toggle  joint  is  such  as  to  prac- 
tically eliminate  danger  of  personal  injury. 


Two  New  High  Speed  Milling  Cutters 


BOTH  solid  and  inserted  blade  milling  cutters  are  now  in 
common  use,  but  improvements  in  design  are  madB~from 
tinie  to  time.  Two  recent  developments  in  high  speed 
steel  cutters  made  by  Goddard  &  Goddard  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

Inserted  Tooth  Mill 

The  inherent  weakness  in  inserted  blade  cutters  has  gen- 
erally been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blades  were  set  radially 
in  a  soft  steel  body,  the  resulting  radial  cut  consuming  ex- 
cessive power  in  removing  metal;  also,  the  severe  use  ac- 
corded these  cutters  often  makes  the  soft  steel  body  compara- 
tively short  lived. 

In  the  inserted  tooth  mill,  illustrated,  maximum  strength 
of  tooth  has  been  secured  with  maximum  chip  clearance. 
The  blades  are  set  at  the  same  angle  as  in  solid  mills,  giving 
a  shearing  action,  which  removes  the  maximum  amount  of 
metal  with  the  minimum  consumption  of  power.  The  body 
is  made  of  alloy  steel,  heat  treated  to  an  elastic  limit  of  ap- 
proximately 105,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which,  combined  with 


pins  inserted  in  the  periphery  of  the  body.  This  arrange 
ment  also  increases  the  life  of  the  blades,  as  it  will  be  noted 
that  multiple  notches  allow  three  possible  positions  of  the 
.i)lades  as  they  are  ground  down.  The  final  setting  of  the 
blades  maintains  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  the  body  of 
the  cutter,  thus  giving  adequate  support.  These  cutters  are- 
made  to  be  used  in  gangs,  right  and  left,  or  bolted  to  a 
flanged  spindle.  They  are  recommended  for  work  requiring 
cutters  of  10  in.  in  diameter  or  larger. 

Half  Side  Mill 

The  great  volume  of  milling  known  as  straddle  work  has 
usually  been  done  by  milling  cutters  provided  with  teeth  on 
the  peripher\'  and  both  sides,  the  idea  being  that  when  the 


Goddard    &   Goddard    Inserted   Tooth    Mill 

extreme  toughness,  makes  it  able  to  withstand  heavy  feeds 
and  speeds. 

The  blades  are  held  in  the  body  by  the  well  known  wedge 
pin  method,  thus  giving  maximum  strength  to  the  tongue 
of  body  metal  between  the  teeth.  In  addition,  the  blades 
are   positioned   poeitively   against  lateral   thrust  by  dowel 


Half  side    Mill    With    Deeply    Cut   Teeth 

inside  counter  of  each  mill  in  a  gang  becomes  dull  the  cut- 
ters can  be  transposed  and  a  double  amount  of  work  done 
with  a  set  of  cutters  at  one  grinding.  The  half  side  mill  il- 
lustrated has  teeth  on  the  periphery  and  one  side  only.  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  peripheral  teeth  are  on  a 
spiral,  as  well  as  being  undercut.  The  following  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  may  be  mentioned:  Spiral  peripheral 
teeth,  undercut  on  both  the  peripheral  and  side  teeth,  and 
a  patented  tooth  form,  which  provides  maximum  tooth 
strength  and  chip  clearance.  These  factors  combined  pro- 
duce easy  shearing  action  at  the  point  of  the  tooth,  where 
the  service  is  most  severe.  In  fact,  each  tooth  is  practicall) 
a  diamond  point  and  removes  its  share  of  metal  with  the 
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~ame  ease,  freedom  and  finish  as  a  diamond  point  properly 
ground  and  set  in  the  toolpost  of  a  lathe.  Further  reference 
o  the  illustration  of  the  half  side  mill  shows  the  side  teeth 
10  be  much  deeper  than  ordinary.  This  feature  allows  more 
L^rinding  and  adds  to  the  ultimate  life  of  the  cutter  more 
han  is  possible  with  the  ordinary  side  mill. 


Goddard  &  Goddard  half  side  mills  are  made  in  sizes 
varying  from  4  in.  to  9  in.  in  diameter.  The  center  holes 
vary  in  size  from  1J4  in.  to  2  in.,  these  relatively  large  sizes 
being  necessary  on  account  of  the  heavy  work  for  which  die 
cutters  were  designed.  Both  milling  cutters  described  in 
this  article  are  made  of  high  speed  steel  only. 


Vertical  Shaper  for  Tool  and   Die  Work 


THE  manufacture  of  many  tools,  punches  and  dies  for 
railway  shop  work  involves  certain  machine  operations 
that  can  be  performed  to  good  advantage  on  the  verti- 
cal shaper  illustrated.  The  machine  is  manufactured  by 
the  Han  son- Whitney  Machine  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  especial  care  was  taken  to  make  it  capable  of  rapid, 
accurate  work.  The  ram  travels  rapidly  and  the  entire 
shaper  construction  is  rigid.  Although  of  a  comparatively 
small  size,  the  machine  has  a  large  range  and  a  large  size 
die  can  be  swung  in  all  directions  without  interference.  On 
the  other  hand,  small  tools  for  fine  operations  can  be  used. 
In  several  respects  the  Hanson-Whitney  vertical  shaper 
differs  from  the  type  where  a  reciprocating  ram  is  used  for 
the  action.      Among  other  things  the  length  of  stroke  can 


Hanson-Whitney  Vertical  Tool  and   Die  Shaper 

be  adjusted  whether  the  machine  is  running  or  still  and 
with  equal  facility.  This  adjustment  is  made  with  the 
handwheel  shown  on  the  side  of  the  column,  near  the  top, 
the  entire  mechanism  being  of  simple  and  durable  construc- 
tion. 

An  elk  horn  shaped  handle,  shown  on  the  right  side  of  the 
column,  controls  the  starting  and  stopping  and  when  the 
machine  is  stopped,  the  ram  will  automatically  stop  on  the 
end  of  the  up  stroke.  This  will  occur  no  matter  when  the 
handle  is  placed  in  the  stopping  position. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  tool  on  the  back-stroke 
positively  recedes  from  the  work  and  on  the  down-stroke 
positively  engages  with-it.     Therefore,  the  edge  of  the  tool 


does  not  drag  on  the  work.  Referring  to  the  more  detailed 
illustration,  it  is  evident  that  no  set  screw  or  projecting 
obstacle  on  the  tool  holder  prevents  the  ram  from  clearing 
the  work.  In  other  words,  a  long  overhang  of  the  tool  is 
not  necessary  when  planing  the  outside  of  a  piece,  and 
when  planing  the  inside  of  a  piece,  such  as  a  die,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  the  overhang  of  the  tool  as  IcMig  as  the 
cut  to  be  taken.  The  standard  tool  illustrated  is  made  with 
a  clearance  and  when  sharpened  needs  to  be  ground  only  at 
the  end.  All  working  surfaces  in  connection  with  the  clap- 
per mechanism  are  made  of  hardened  steel  and  ground. 

Besides  the  rotary  motion  of  the  table,  it  can  be  tilted  so 
that  dies  can  be  made  with  a  clearance  when  desired.  A 
segment,  graduated  in  degrees,  indicates  the  amount  of  taper 
that  may  be  desired.  The  feed  screws  on  the  slides  have 
micrometer  dials  graduated  to  .001  in.  The  machine  is 
driven  through  a  tight  and  loose  pulley  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  column  and  three  speeds  are  provided.     The  fast 


view  Showing  Details  of  Tool  Post  and  Double  Gap  Vise 

driving  pulley  runs  constantly,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
drive  the  machine  directly  from  the  main  shaft  and  elimi- 
nate a  countershaft.  An  interlocking  device  prevents  injury 
to  the  gears.  The  machine  is  controlled  by  the  elk  horn 
shaped  handle,  which  operates  an  expanding  frictiMi  clutch 
and  drives  the  ram.  About  halfway  down  on  the  right  side 
of  the  column  there  is  a  handwheel  by  means  of  which  the 
machine  can  be  turned  by  hand  when  setting  up  a  piece  of 
work,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  interference.  As 
indicated,  the  knee  is  adjustable  for  positioning  the  stroke. 
The  stroke  of  the  ram  is  4^4  in.  and  the  maximum  differ- 
ence from  the  table  top  to  the  end  of  the  ram  is  10^  in.  The 
diameter  of  the  rotary  table  is  14  in.,  the  longitudinal  and 
tran.sverse  travel  being  15  in.  and  8  in.,  respectively.  The 
table  can  be  tilted  up  to  five  degrees.  The  number  of  strokes 
per  minute  for  each  speed  are  66,  114  and  200.  The  work 
vise,  illustrated,  is  furnished  only  when  ordered.  It  is  made 
for  holding  small  pieces  and  a  2-in.  and  4-in.  gap  has  proved 
a  great  convenience  in  setting  up  small  jobs. 
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Because  of  the  practical  elimination  of  lost  motion,  rivets     through  the  center  of  gravity,  permitting  operation  from  a 
are  driven  ra])idly  witli  one  blow  before  their  heat  is  dissi-      horizontal  or  vertical  position,  or  at  any  ancle  lx?t\vccn.     O 
pated.      A   uniform  set  of  eadi   rivet  therefore  is  obtained.      larger  sizes,  foot  brackets  or  rests  are  provided  for  installin 
Various  si/.al  cylinders  t  an  be  furnished  to  deliver  any  de-     the  riveter  in  a  stationary  position  by  erol)edding   in  con 

(  rete.     'J'he  opcratin;,'  handles  for  control  valves  on  the  stand 
ard  e<|uipnH'nt  are  phuid  on  top  of  the  cylintier. 

Particular  care  has  l)een  yiven  to  eliminating  ex|)osed  part: 


sired  tormage  to  tlie  dies.  Tlie  control  of  tonnage  delivered 
to  the-  rivets  can  be  reciihited  In  an  air  lini'  pressure  valve 
to  suit  any  class  of  work.  ihis  save>^  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machine  and  is  economic  a!  in  tlie  use  of  air.  Steam  as  well 
as  comj)re>.-^ed  air  can  be  u.^^cul,  although  air  is  preferable. 
SusiH-nsion   of  the   yoke    type  riveter   is   l>y   a  bale  or   link 


which  might  catch  the  clothing  or  per>on  of  the  workman. 
The  operation  of  the  lever  and  toggle  joint  is  such  as  to  prai 
tically  eliminate  danger  of  personal  injury. 


Two  New   Hifjh  Speed   Milling  Cutters 


B 


U'I'H  solid  and  inserted  blade  milling  cutters  are  now  in 
connnctii  u>e.  but  improvements  in  design  are  made  from 
time  to.  time.      Two  recent  developments  in  high  s|)eed 

steel  cutters  made  by  Goddard  &:  Goddard  Company,  Detroit, 

Mich.,  are  ,-Jiown  in  tlie  illu.-trations. 

,  .;:";■;       Inserted  Tooth  Mill    -y      '!   V      "„  ^;- 

The  inhemit  weaknos  in  iii-crted  blade  cutters  ha?  gen- 
erally I>een  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Idade.--  were  .>-et  radially 
in  a  soft  steel  body,  the  resulting  radial  cut  consuming  ex- 
cessive power  in  rihnoving  metal;  al.-o,  the  severe  use  ac- 
corded tliese  cutters  often  make>  the  soft  steel  body  compara- 
tively short  lived. 

In  the  in.-ierted  tooth  mill,  illustrated,  ma\imum  strength 
of  tcKith  has  been  secured  with  maximum  chip  clearance. 
'Jhe  blades  are  set  at  the  -aiiie  aii^le  as  in  solid  mills,  giving 
a, shearing  action,  which  reniovo  the  maximum  amcjunt  of 
metal  with  the  minimum  consum|)tion  of  power.  ...The  bcxly 
is  made  of  alloy  steel,  heat  treated  to  an  ela.^tic  limit  of  aj)- 
proximately    105.000  lb.   per  ><|.    in.,  which,  ccjmbined  with 


Goddard    &   Goddard    Inserted   Tooth    MiU  " 

V  .  <*xtrt'me  touyhne.-s.  makes  it  able  to  withstand  heavy   feeds 

,       and  speeds.      '  - 
■    "      The  bladc^'  are  h«Id  in  the  Ixxly  by  the  well  known  wedge 
■.rpin  nietluKi.   tim-   i^ivin^   maximum   strenutli   to  the  tongue 

■  "   of  bo<iy  metal  between  the  teith.      In  addition,  the  blades 

,  '    are    jjositioncd    positively    against    lateral    thrust    by    dowel 


pins  inserted  in  the  jieriphery  of  the  body.  This  arrange 
ment  al.^o  increases  the  life  of  the  blades,  as  it  will  be  notei 
that  multiple  notches  allow  three  possible  positions  of  thi 
iilades  as  they  are  grciund  down.  The  final  .setting  of  tin 
blades  maintains  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  the  bcxly  Oi 
the  cutter,  thus  giving  adeciuate  support.  These  cutters  an 
made  to  be  u.'^ed  in  gan^s,  right  and  left,  or  bolted  to  n 
tlanged  spindle-.  'I'hey  are  recommended  for  work  re<|uirini: 
cutters  of  10  in.  in  diameter  or  larger. 

•■■'■.-•;•■.;■;>_.. i^'    Half  Side  Mill     .'';'^:^'^ :•:;''''."■-:' ■'■':■. 

'I'he  great  volume  of  milling  known  as  straddle  work  -Jia- 
u>ually  been  done  liv  milling  cutters  j)rovided  with  teeth  on 
the  peril )heiy  and  both  sides,  the  idea  l>eing  that  when  thi 


;,     :  ■  Half   Side    Mill    With    Deeply    Cut    Teeth     ••;'>■;%:;.;■ 

inside  counter  of  ea*ii mill  in  a  gan^  becomes  dull  the  cut 
tc  rs  can   be  tran>])o>ed  and  a  double  amount  of  work  don< 
with  a  .^et  <jf  t  utters  at  one  grinding.     'I  he  half  side  mill  il 
lu>trate(I  ha>  teeth  (  n  the  |ieripher\-  and  one  side  only.  .It 
will   l)«j  noted,   however,   that   the   peripheral   teeth   are  on   r: 
>piral.  a>  well  as  beinn  undere  ut.      The  following  advantage- 
of  thi>  arrangement   may   be  mentioned:      Spiral   peripheral 
tc-eth.  undercut  on   both  the  peripheral  and  side  teeth,  and 
a    patented    tooth    l"orm,    which    provides    maximum    tooth 
^trenyth   and  chip  clearance.      These   factors  combined  pro 
(luce  easy  shearing  action   at  the  point  of  the  tooth,  where 
the  .service  is  most  i^evere.     In  fact,  each  tooth  is  prac ticall\ 
a  diamond  point  and  removes  its  share  of  metal  with  tlu 
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ame  ease,  freedom  and  finish  as  a  dfamond  point  properly 
round  and  set  in  tlio  toolpost  of  a  latlie.  Further  reference 
'i  the  illustration  of  the  half  side  mill  shows  the  side  teeth 
I)  he  much  deei)er  than  ordinary.  This  feature  allows  more 
;rindinjT  and  adds  to  the  ultimate  life  of  the  cutter  more 
han  is  possil)le  with  the  ordinary  side  mill.        .         ..   . 


Goddard  &  Goddard  half  side  mills  are  made  in  sizes 
var\ing  from  4  in.  to  9  in.  in  diameter.  The  center  holes 
vary  in  size  from  1) ;  in.  to  2  in.,  these  relatively  large  sizes 
l)eing  neces.sary  on  account  of  the  heavy  work  for  which  the 
cutters  were  designed.  Both  milling  cutters  described  in 
this  article  are  made  of  high  speed  steel  only. 


Vertical  Shaper  for  Tool   and   Die   Work 


THl"  manufacture  of  many  tools,  punches  and  dies  for 
railway  shop  work  involves  certain  machine  operations 
that  can  he  performed  to  good  advantage  on  the  verti- 
lal  shaper  illustrated.  The  machine  is  manufactured  by 
the  Hanson-\\'hitney  Macliine  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
ind  esj)ecial  care  was  taken  to  make  it  capable  of  rapid, 
accurate  work.  The  ram  travels  rapidly  and  the  entire 
-haper  construction  is  rigid.  Although  of  a  comparatively 
-mall  size,  the  machine  has  a  large  range  and  a  large  size 
(lie  can  be  swung  in  all  directions  without  interference.  On 
the  other  hand,  small  tools  for  fine  operations  can  be  used. 
In  .'several  resjjects  the  Hanson-Whitney  vertical  shaper 
(lifters  from  the  txpe  where  a  recipr(Katiiig  ram  is  used  for 
the  action.      Among  other  things  the  length  of  stroke  can 


Hanson -Whitney  Vertical  Tool  and   Die  Shaper 

lie  adjusted  whether  the  machine  is  running  or  still  and 
with  erjual  facility.  This  adjustment  is  made  with  the 
liandwheel  shown  on  the  sitie  of  the  column,  neaf  the  top, 
tlie  entire  mechanism  l)eing  of  simple  and  durable  construc- 
tion. '\     '         ..J..-  •..  .,:  .  ■- 

.\n  elk  horn  shaped  handle.  sTuVwn  on  the  right  side  of  the 
•  oJuiBn,  controls  the  starting  and  stopping  and  when  the 
machine  is  stopjied,  the  ram  will  automatically  stop  on  the 
end  of  the  up  stroke.  'Hiis  will  (Kcur  no  matter  wlun  the 
handle  is  jdaced  in  the  stoi)ping  position. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  tool  on  the  back-stroke 
positively  recedes  from  the  work  and  on  the  down-stroke 
positively  engages  with  it.     Therefore,  the  edge  of  the  tool 


d(KS  not  drag  on  the  work.  Referring  to  the  more  detailed 
illustration,  it  is  evident  that  no  set  screw  or  projecting 
obstacle  on  the  tool  holder  prevents  the  ram  from  clearing 
the  work.  In  other  words,  a  long  overhang  of  the  tool  is 
not  necessarv'  when  planing  the  outside  of  a  piece,  and 
when  planing  the  inside  of  a  piece,  such  as  a  die.  it  is  only 
nece.-=.sary  to  have  the  overhang  of  the  t(iol  as  long  as  the 
cut  to  be  taken.  The  '^tandartl  tool  illustrated  is  made  with 
a  clearance  and  when  sharjx'ned  needs  to  be  ground  only  at 
the  end.  All  working  surfac<'s  in  ronncx'tion  with  the  clap- 
per mechanism  are  made  of  hardened  steel  and  ground. 

Besides  the  rotary  motion  of  the  table,  it  can  l>e  tilted  SO 
that  dies  can  be  made  with  a  clearance  when  desired.  A 
segment,  graduated  in  degrees,  indicates  the  amount  of  tajic 
that  may  Ije  desired.  i  he  feed  screws  on  the  slides  have 
micrometer  dials  graduated  to  .001  in.  The  machine  is 
driven  through  a  tight  and  loose  pulle\-  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  »olumn  and  three  speeds  are  provided.     The  fast 


view  Showing  Details  of  Tool  Post  and  Double  Gap  Vise  ,>;, 

dri\ing  pulley  runs  constantly,  thus  making  it  possilde  to 
drive  the  machine  directly  from  the  main  shaft  and  elimi- 
nate a  countershaft.  -An  interlocking  dcn'ce  prevents  injun' 
to  the  gears.  The  machine  is  controlled  by  the  elk  horn 
shaped  handle,  which  ojierates  an  expanding  friction  dutch 
and  drives  the  ram.  .\l«)ut  halfway  down  on  the  right  side 
of  the  column  there  is  a  handwheel  by  means  of  which  the 
machine  can  be  turned  by  hand  when  setting  up  a  piece  of 
work,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  interference.  As 
indicated,  the  knee  is  adjustable  for  positioning  the  stroke. 
'I'he  stroke  of  the  ram  is  4'  j  in.  and  the  maximum  differ- 
ence- from  the  table  top  to  the  end  of  the  ram  is  10^:^.  in.  The 
diameter  of  the  rotary  table  is  14  in.,  the  longitudinal  and 
transvcT.-<e  travc-1  bcMiig  \S  in.  and  S  in.  re<}iectivelv.  The 
table  can  be  tilted  up  to  five  degrees.  The  numljer  of  strokes 
per  minute  for  each  speed  a?v  oO,  114  atul  2(10.  The  work 
vise,  illustratcxl,  is  furnished  only  when  ordered.  It  is  made 
for  holding  small  pieces  and  a  2-in.  and  4-in.  gap  has  proved 
a  great  convenience  in  setting  up  .small  jobs.     :  .-i^  :/    :  *  V:  . 
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Cooler  for  Lubricating  and  Quenching  Oils 


A>ringenious  device  for  the  cooling  of  oil -used  in  lubri- 
cating turbine  bearings,  or  quenching  oil  in  the  heat 
— —    treating  of  steel,  has  been  developed  by  the  Griscom- 
--*ussell~;;:€ompany,    New    York.      Circulation    through    the 
coolermaintains  the  oil  at  a  constant  temperature  and  per- 


This  baffle  also  serves  to  bring  the  oil  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  cooling  surface  and  insures  a  high  rate  of  heat 
transfer. 

The  shell  is  of  cast  iron  and  the  tubes  of  seamless  drawn 
brass  or  copper,  expanded  into  a  fixed  tube  plate  at  one  end 


mits  the  continued  use  of  the  original  quantity  of  oil  and  its      and  into  a  floating  head  at  the  other.     This  permits  expan- 


Grlscom- Russell    Multiwhlrl    CoolME- 


'-/. 


V 


maintenance  at  the  proper  viscosity  for  efficient  results.  sion  and  c^fflffractiOTr^thout^train  on  thfi-tobeggints.    The 

The  apparatus  takes  its  name  from  the  whirling  path-of  cooling  ofquenching  oil  insures  maintenance  of  the  quench- 

the  oil,  caused  by  the  use  of  a  helical  baffle  which  directs  ing  bath  at  a  fixed  temperature  and  ^Iso  permits  the  use  of 

the  flow  of  oil  without  appreciably  retarding  its  progress.  a  cheaper  grade  of  oiL 


Cincinnati  Geared  Head 

THE  machine  illustrated  below  is  one  of  a  line  of  geared  ical  Engineer.  These  machine  are  nowlBenigmade  with  three 

head   engine   lathes   manufactured   by   the   Cincinnati  different  types  of  drive,  including  belt  drive  from  the  main 

Lathe  &  Tool  Company;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  previ-  line  shaft,  motor  drive  with  the  motor  mounted  at  the  side 

ously  described  on  page  1 74  of  the  March  Railway  Mechan~  or  rear  of  the  head  and  the  arrangement  illustrated,  in  which 


Cincinnati  Lathe  Provided  with  Hexagon  Turret  and   Driving  Motor  on  the  Headstock 
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the  motor  is  mounted  on  the  headstock.  This  arrangement  it  may  be  placed  either  at  the  side  or  rear  of  the  head  and 
takes  up  a  minimum  of  floor  space,  but  in  case  the  motor  drive  through  a  silent  chain.  The  illustration  shows  the 
would  interfere  with  overhead  jib  cranes  or  traveling  cranes,     lathe  equipped  with  a  hexagon  turret. 


An  Adaptable  Drill  Steel  Furnace 


^ 


WHILE  the  drill  steel  furnace  illustrated  was  designed  this  flame,  however,  is  confined  in  the  combustion 
by  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chicago.,  111.,  and  produces  a  uniform  reflected  heat  on  the  work, 
especially  for  the  efficient  sharpening  and  tempering 
of  drill  steel  used  in  mines  and  quarries,  the  field  of  useful- 
ness of  the  furnace  is  not  limited.  Due  to  its  general  con- 
venience and  adaptability,  it  is  suited  for  certain  other  heat- 
ing purposes  such  as  heating  bars,  bolts,  rods,  or  coupling 
pins  in  railway  shops. 

In  construction,  the  furnace  consists  of  a  rectangular  cast 
iron  box  with  a  lining  of  firebrick  having  adjustable  hearths 
and  hoods,  a  burner  or  atomizer  being  attached  at  one  end. 
The  furnace  is  set  at  a  convenient  working  height  and  an 
adjustable  support  carries  the  outer  ends  of  the  work.  When 
it  is  desired  to  maintain  a  constant  known  temperature  as 
in  the  hardening  of  steel,  a  pyrometer  is  used.  A  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  pyrometer  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
with  the  meter  attached  to  the  back  wall. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  Sullivan  furnace  may  /De 
mentioned .  the  possibility  of  obtaining  uniform  tempetatyres 
without  danger  of  overheating,  large  capacity,  econom\'  of 
fuel  and  compressed  air,  adaptability  to  different  kinds  of 
fuel  such  as  oil  or  gas,  flexibilty  providing  for  adjustment 
to  heat  any  portion  of  the  work  desired,  ease  of  adjustment 
and  repair,  and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

In  operation,  combustion  takes  place  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  so-called 
cold  end  is  that  next  the  burner  and  the  hot  or  finishing  end 
is  that  farthest  from  the  burner.  With  the  furnace  operating 
properly,  an  even  flame  is  produced,  a  small  portion  of  which 
con'!es  up  through  the  opening  in  the  combustion  chamber 

between   the   hearths   at  the   hot   endy    The   greater  portion   of  Sullivan   Furnace  and   pyrometer  installation 


chamb«r 


Self -Contained  Motor  -  Driven  Grinder 


ANEW  ball  bearing  grinding  machine,  driven  by  a  self-     imity  to  the  grinding  wheels.    The  construction  of>-the  bear- 
contained  10-hp.  motor,  has  been  placed  on  the  market     ing   housing   is   such   as   to  permit  correct   mixlnting    from 
by    the    Hisey-Wolf    Machine-    Company.    Cincinnati, 
Ohio.     This  machine,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  designed 
to  use  two  24-in.  grinding  wheels,   4   in.   wide.     Friction 


HIsey-Wolf     Ball     Bearing     Grinding     Machine 


View  Showing   Quick  Acting  Switch   and   Adjustable   Steel   Guards 


losses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  SKF  ball     the  exterior  of  the  motor,  a  feature  which  increases  the  effi- 
bearings  mounted   in  the  motor  end   caps,   in   close  prox-     ciency  of  the  bearings  and  holds  the  armature  spindle  per- 
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Cooler  for  Lubricating  and  Quenching  Oils^^^^^l^^^^^    / -^ 


AN  injjonious  device  for  tlie  cooling  of  oil  used  in  luhri- 
catiiiLj  turliine  hearings,  or  (luenchin.n  oil  in  the  heat 
treatini^  of  >teel,  has  been  develojK'd  hy  the  Griscom- 
Rus.-ell  ("omf)any,  New  York.  Circuhitit)n  through  the 
cooler  maintains  the  oil  at  a  constant  temperature  and  per- 
mits the  continued  u.se  of  the  original  quantity  of  oil  and  its 


This  baffle  also  serves  to  brini^  the  oil  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  cooling  surface  and  insures  a  high  rate  of  heat 
transfer. 

The  shell  is  of  cast  iron  and  the  tubes  of  seamless  drawi 
brass  or  copper,  e.\|)anded  into  a  fixed  tul)e  plate  at  one  eni 
and  into  a  floating  head  at  the  other.     This  permits  expan 


Griscom- Russell    Multiwhirl    Cooler 


maintenance  at  the  proper  viscosity  for  efficient  results. 

ihe  apparatus  takes  its  name  from  the  whirling  path  of 
the  oil,  caused  l)y  the  use  of  a  helical  baffle  which  directs 
the  llow  of  oil   without   appreciably   retarding  its  progress. 


sion  and  contraction  without  strain  on  the  tube  joints.  The 
looling  of  quenching  oil  insures  maintenance  of  the  quench- 
ing bath  at  a  fixed  temperature  and  also  pennits  the  use  of 
a  cheaper  grade  of  oil.    "•'■..'.'';  "  .    :\  v.         .••  ■    '^'   .  -    .  . ;. ; 


i  -  Cincinnati  Geared  Head  Lathe   "y--\::'\^^^ 

THE  machine  illustrated  below  is  one  of  a  line  of  geared  iral  Evginerr.   These  machines  are  now  I)eing  made  with  three 

head    engine    lathes    manufactured    liy   the    Cincinnati  different  t> pes  of  drive,  including  belt  drive  from  the  main 

Lathe  &   iOol  Com|>any,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  previ-  line  shaft,  motor  drive  with  the  motor  mounted  at  the  side 

ously  de.<;cribed  on  page  174  of  the  March  Railivay  Median-  or  rear  of  the  head  and  the  arrangement  illustrated,  in  which 


•  ;•       .    :i    .  • 


V     ■».      .■,••',  i 


'.Cincinnati   Lathe   Provided   with    Hexagon   Turret  and    Driving    l\^otor   on   the    Headstock 
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the  motor  is  mounted  on  the  headstock.     This  arrangement      it  may  ]\o  placed  either  at  the  side  or  rear  of  the  head  alid 
takes  uj)  a  minimum  of  floor  space,  but  in  case  the  motor      drive  through   a   silent  chain.     The  illustration  shows  the^ 
would  interfere  with  overhead  jib  cranes,  or  traveling  cranes^      lathe  ec|uipped  with  a  hexagon  turret.   ;.^;. ::;:  ..■-/: 

''^■''r^:-^'-'^--^i^^^^^^^^  Adaptable  Orill  Steel  Furnace   S^h}^^^ 


WlllLK  the  drill  steel  furnace  iilu.stratcd  was  designed 
by  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chicago.,  111., 
especially  for  the  efficient  sharpening  and  tempering 
i)f  drill  steel  used  in  mines  and  quarries,  the  field  of  useful- 
ness of  the  furnace  is  not  limited.  Due  to  its  general  con- 
venience and  adaj)tabilit}-,  it  is  suited  for  certain  other  heat- 
ing purposes  such  as  heating  bars,  bolts,  rods,  or  coupling 
pins  in  railway  shops.  . ;';  ■  .. ^  • 

In  construction,  the  furnace  consists  of  a  rectangulai"  cast 
iron  box  with  a  lining  of  firel)rick  having  adjustable  hearths 
and  hoods,  a  burner  or  atomi/er  being  attached  at  one  end. 

•  The  furnace  is  set  at  a  convenient  working  height  and  an 
..adjustable  support  carries  the  outer  ends  of  the  work.  When 

•it  is  de>ired   to  maintain   a  constant  known   temperature  as 

■  Jn  the  hardening  of  steel,  a  p\  rometer  i>  u>c(l.     .\  convenient 

•-arrangement    of   the   pyrometer   is   >hown    in    tlif    illu.-tralion 

Iwith  the  meter  attaclied  to  tiie  Itack  wall.  ■....; 

.\mong  the   advantages   of  tlu-  Sullivan    furnace  may  be 

'mentioned  the  j)Os>ibility  of  obtaining  uniform  temperatures 

without  danger  of  ovi-rluating.   large  capacity,  economy   of 

fuel   and  (()m|)re>sed  air,  adajitaliility  to  different  kinds  of 

•fuel   >uth  a>  oil  or  ga.-.  lle\il)ilty  providing   for  adjustment 

'   to  heat  any  |K)rtion  of  the  work  de.-ired.  ea>e  of ,  adjustment 

and  repair,  and  low  cost  of  maintenance.       ^      v  ; 

In  operati^on,  combustion  takes  place  over  the  entire  length 

:    of   the  combusticin   duimbir   of   the    furnace.       The   so-called 

:.cold  end  is  that  next  the  Iturner  and  the  hot  or  lini>hing  end 

•  is  that  farthest  from  the  burner.  With  the  furnace  operating 
:  properlv,  an  even  tlanit,-  i-  produced,  a  small  porticjn  of  which 
...CGT^.'ies  uj)  through  the  ojiening  in  the  combustion  chamber 
•■between  the  he;irths  at  the  hot  end.      TiiL-  greater  portion  of 


this  tlame,  however,  is  confined  in  the  c 
and  produces  a  uniform  r«tlected  heat  on 


ombustion  chamb«r- 
the  work. 


Sullivan   Furnace  and    Pyrometer  Installation 


A 


V  ^    -  ;:         Self  -  Contained  Motor  -  Dri\  en  Grinder  ;  1     ;  ^^  v^ :  5  : 

NKW  ball  bearing  grinding  machine,  driven  by  a  self-     imity  to  the  grinding  wheels,     tlit*  construction  of  the  bi-at-.; 
containc-d  lO-h]).  motor,  has  been  jtlaced  on  the  market      ing   housing   is   such    as   to   T)emiit   correct    muuntini:    fromV 
the-    Hi>ey-\\o;f    Macliiit,     (omjianx.    ("iminnati. 


This  machine,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  designed 
to  use.  ttro   24-in.   grinding    wheel.-.    4    in.    wide.      Friction 


Hisey-Wolf     Ball     Bearing     Grinding      Machine 


View   Showing    Quick    Acting   Switch    and    Adjustable    Steel    Guards 


losses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  SKF  ball     the  exterior  of  the  motor,  a  feature  which  increases  the  effi- 
bearings   mounted    in    the   motor   end    caj)S,    in    close   prox-      ciency  of  the  l)earings  and  holds  the  armature  spindle  jK-r- 
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manently  in  correct  alinejnent.  The  importance  of  this  fea- 
ture can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  generous  and  rugged  proportions  of  the  machine  re- 
duce vibration  to  a  minimum  and  enable  it  to  stand  up  under 
heavy  duty  and  produce  a  uniform  finish  on  all  work  ground. 
Not  only  is  the  friction  loss  in  the  grinder  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  it  is  claimed  that  a  grinding  wheel  lasts 
longer  because,  after  once  being  balanced,  it  does  not  re- 
quire frequent  dressing. 

Each  machine  is  fitted  with  a  quick  acting  switch,  as 
shown  in  the  detailed  illustration  and  the  larger  sizes  of 
grinder  have  an  automatic  starter  equipment.  The  operat- 
ing handle  is  loc:ited  as  shown  in  front  of  the  motor,  with 
the    switrh    proper   completely   enclosed   in   the    bed.      This 


method  of  mounting  insures  protection  and  also  permits 
ready  access  to  all  the  switch  mechanism  by  simply  re- 
moving the  cover  plate. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  wheel  guards,  which  are 
made  of  steel  to  insure  all  possible  protection.  These  guards 
enclose  the  grinding  wheels  for  three-quarters  of  the  cir- 
cumference, are  adjustable,  and  are  so  designed  that  the 
wheels  can  be  removed  independently.  The  water  pot  and 
pool  tray  are  separate  detachable  units. 

Arrangement  can  be  made  for  either  direct  current  or 
alternating  current  motor  drive  and  in  either  case  the  motor 
is  especially  designed  for  the  particular  machine  on  which 
it  is  used.  The  Hisey-Wolf  grinding  machines  are  made 
in  six  s^es  from  ^  hp,  to  10  hp.  capacity. 


Short-Cut  Lathe  of  Improved   Design 


ASHORT-Cl'T  lathe  with  .several  important  improve- 
ments not  incorporated  in  the  original  machine  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  O.  R.  Adams  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  lathe  swings  13^ 
in.  and  is  designed  to  take  20  in.  between  centers.  It  has 
a  single  pulley  drive  through  a  geared  head  and  six  changes 
of  speed  are  obtained  through  an  operating  lever  and  knob. 
The  operating  lever  provides  two  changes,  the  lever  being 
placed  so  that  the  lathe  can  be  started  and  stopped  without 
making  it  necessary  for  the  operator  to  move  from  his  po- 
sition in  front.  The  neutral  position  of  the  lever  applies  a 
brake  to  all  revolving  parts,  bringing  the  spindle  to  rest 
immediately. 

All  gears  in  the  head  run  in  a  bath  of  oil  and  are  of  steel 
with  the  exception  of  the  large  gear  on  the  spindle.  The 
spindle  itself  is  made  from  a  special  grade  of  alloy  steel, 
ground  accurately  to  size.  It  runs  in  phosphor  bronze  bear- 
ings which  are  adjustable  and  has  an  SKF  self-alining  ball 
bearing  to  take  up  the  end  thrust. 

The  carriage  feeds  are  eight  in  number,  obtained  through 
a  gear  box  with  a  tumbler  gear,  which  provides  four  changes 
of  feed.  These  var>-  from  .006  to  .025  with  end  gears  in 
one  ratio  and  a  further  range  of  feeds  from  .010  to  .042 
when  the  end  gears  are  reversed.  The  carriage  has  power 
cross  feed  and  the  rate  is  indicated  on  the  index  plate 
mounted  over  the  gear  box.  The  direction  of  feed  can  be 
changed  through  a  reverse  lever  mounted  in  a  supplementary 
gear  case  at  the  headstock  end  of  the  lathe.  All  operating 
handles  are  conveniently  located. 

The  carriage  has  a  conijiound  rest  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  changed  to  either  a  four  sided  turret  toolpost,  combined 


front  and  rear  tool  rest  or  plain  rest,  without  any  additional 
fitting.  The  apron  is  of  the  double  plate  type  with  the  two 
halves  in  contact,  thus  forming  a  box  section  of  strength  and 


^B           i  c^B  ^^^^^^^^^P 

\ 

Adams    Short-Cut    Lathe 


rigidity.  Each  lathe  is  supplied  with  an  oil  pan  bed  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  prevent  any  cutting  compound  getting  on  the 
floor. 


Universal  Shaper  With  Unit  Gear  Box 


THE  24-in.  universal  shaping  machine  described  in  this 
article  is  made  by  the  Potter  &  Johnston  Machine 
Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  particular  attention 
is  called  to  the  gear  box,  which  is  a  unit  within  the  ba.se 
of  the  machine.  .\11  the  universal  features  necessary  for  die 
and  tool  work  have  been  incorporated  in  the  machine,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  well  adapted  for  general  manufacturing 
purposes  or  repair  shop  service.  All  control  handles  are  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  shaper. 

A  lieavy  column,  of  correct  design  to  withstand  all  ordi- 
nary strains,  is  securely  fastened  to  the  base  of  the  machine. 
The  total  length  of  the  base  is  34  in.  A  large  gear  gives 
reciprocating  motion  to  the  ram  by  means  of  a  wrist  pin 
carried  in  a  disk  set  eccentric  in  the  gear.  A  graduated 
dial  on  the  outside  of  the  machine  provides  for  adjustment 


to  give  difterent  lengths  of  stroke.  The  ram  is  held  securely 
down  to  its  seating  by  means  of  rectangular  straps  on  top 
of  the  column.  A  rectangular  gib  on  one  side  of  the  ram 
provides  for  taking  up  wear. 

Power  down  feed  for  the  tool  head  is  operated  by  the 
movement  of  the  ram  against  an  adjustable  feed  cam  dog, 
located  along  the  side  of  the  ram.  This  cam  is  capable  of 
adjustment  while  the  ram  is  in  motion  to  obtain  practical 
variations  in  the  amount  of  feed.  An  adjustable  stop  at 
the  side  of  the  ram  positively  controls  the  down  feed  of  the 
tool  slide  to  any  predetermined  point.  The  table  can  be 
swiveled  around  a  central  pivot  and  is  revolved  by  means  of 
a  worm  carried  in  the  table  and  engaging  in  teeth  cut  in  the 
periphen'  of  the  pivot.  One  side  of  the  table  has  an  auxil- 
iary tilting  portion   for  obtaining   compound   angles.      The 
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cross  slide  is  exceptionally  deep  and  accurately  scraped  to  base.  Five  speeds  are  obtainable  by  a  movement  of  the 
its  bearing  against  the  column.  The  table  and  cross  slide  shipper  lever,  which  is  located  conveniently  for  the  operator. 
arr  elevated   and   lowered   In-   means   of   a   power  operated      The  machine  can  be  supplied   with  either  motor  drive  or 


Potter    &    Johnston    Universal    Shaper 


Rear    View    Showing    Motor    Drive 


screw.     The  weight  of  these  parts  is  carried  on  a  ball  bear-      single  pulley  drive.     \\'hen  motor  drive  is  desired,  a  5-hp. 
ing  surrounding  the  elevating  screw.  constant    speed    motor    is    recommended,    the    drive    being 

The  gear  lx)x  provided  witli^ie  shaper  is  a  unit  with  the      through  a  silent  chain. 


Snap  Thread  Gages  for  Accurate  Inspection 

SNAP  thread  gage  for  accurate  inspection  of  numer-     thread  gages  are  made  in  sizes  from  34  i^-  to  3  in.  and  with 


ZA  ous  threaded  parts  has  been  developed  by  the  Herr 
mann  Gauge  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  This  gage  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  also  indicates  the  adjustable  jaws. 
For  many  purposes  the  snap  thread  gage  has  important  ad- 
vantages over  the  plug  type  thread  gage.  Its  use  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  catching  the  thread  and  screwing  the  work 
into  the  gage  and  with  the  snap  gage,  all  of  this  time  is  saved. 
In  operation,   it  is  used  like  the  snap  gage  on  cylindrical 


a  variation  of  pitch  from  8  to  27. 

The  snap  gage  designed  for  use  as  a  limit  gage  is  shown 
This  tool  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  test- 


in  Fig.  2 


Fig.    1 — Herrmann   Snap  Thread    Gage 

Work.  Since  the  work  is  not  screwed  into  the  gage,  wear 
aocs  not  take  place  as  usual,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
'^i^e  is  maintained  indefintely.  The  blades  are  made  of 
hardened  steel  and  will  last  a  long  time. 

Because  the  parts  are  simple,  the  working  surfaces  can  be 
accurately  cut  and  lapped  to  any  desired  shape.  Both  jaws  ing  threaded  work  where  it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  ac- 
jre  made  adjustable,  as  indicated  in  the  illustration,  and  can  curacy  within  two  set  limits.  The  limit  gage  is  made  in  the 
f^  sealed  to  prevent  a  change  in  the  setting.     These  snap     same  sizes  as  the  snap  thread  gage. 


Fig.    2 — Limit    Snap    Thread    Gage 
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Hydraulic  Rail  Bender  of  35  Tons  Capacity 


HE  hydraulic  rail-bending  press  illustrated  was  designed     position.     In  case  a  gage  should  be  desired  on  the  pipe  line, 


I  and  built  recently  by  the  Hydraulic  Press  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.  As  indicated,  the  press 
is  of  the  horizontal  type  on  wheels,  and  can  be  moved  readily 
to  any  desired  point.  The  capacity  is  35  tons  pressure.  While 
of  comparatively  light  construction,  the  press  is  rigid  and  of 
ample  strength  for  the  severest  kind  of  service  likely  to 
be  required  of  it.  Four  cast  steel  strain  rods  are  rigidly 
attached  to  the  double  I-beams,  the  latter  being  formed  like 
clevises  at  their  outer  ends.  Steel  hinge  pins  at  the  bottom 
and  steel  locking  pins  at  the  top  pair  of  strain  rods  provide 
for  connecting  the  two  steel  resistance  heads  when  bending 
a  rail.  Each  of  the  bottom  strain  rods  has  a  steel  roller 
mounted  in  such  a  way  that  when  a  rail  is  in  the  press  it 
may  be  moved  easily,  in  order  to  apply  the  pressure  at  dif- 
ferent points. 

The  press  is  fitted  with  a  class  DD  hand  pump,  spring 
safety  release  valve  and  a  T-screw  operating  valve.  The 
pump  may  be  used  for  either  high  or  low  pressure.  The 
low  pressure  may  be  used  until  the  bending  block  meets 
the  rail  and  the  operator  cannot  work  the  pump,  then  the 
high  pressure  is  used.  The  T-valve  is  closed  when  the  pres- 
sure is  applied  and  opened  when  the  pressure  is  to  be  re- 
leased. The  spring  pull-back  device,  which  is  enclosed  in 
the  two  small  sized  cylinders,  returns  the  ram  to  its  initial 


it  may  be  attached  at  the  upper  connection  of  the  T-scrcw 
valve. 


Portable    Hydraulic    Rail    Bender    of    Improved    Design. 


Potter  &  Johnston  Vertical  Type  Automatic 


IN  addition  to  a  horizontal  automatic,  the  Potter  &  Johnston 
Machine  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  has  placed  on  the 
market  a  vertical  type  of  automatic  chucking  and  turning 
machine  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  manufacturers 
having  limited  floor  space.  On  all  machines  there  are  five 
combinations  of  three  automatic  variations  of  speed,  giving 
fifteen  spindle  speeds  in  geometric  progression  from  14.3 
r.p.m.  to  140  r.p.m. 

There  are  nine  combinations  of  two  automatic  variations 
of  feed  giving  eighteen  feeds  from  .005  to  .066  in.  per  revo- 
lution, and  a  threading  and  reaming  feed  from  .050  to  .125 
in.  per  revolution,  which  allows  the  cutting  of  threads  from 
8  to  20  per  in.  The  feeds  are  independent  of  the  high  con- 
stant speed  for  idle  movements  of  the  turret  slide,  while 
withdrawing  and  advancing  the  tools  to  the  point  of  cutting. 

The  cross  slide  has  a  feed  of  5  in.  each  way.  The  right 
and  left  hand  side  of  the  cross  slide  operate  independently 
by  screw  feed,  and  can  be  arranged  to  feed  into  the  work  at 
any  predetermined  time,  and  at  any  desired  relation  one  to 
the  other. 

The  turret  slide  is  of  rugged  construction  and  travels  on 
ways  so  designed  that  all  wear  will  be  even  and  will  not 
affect  the  accuracy  of  the  machine.  The  turret  slide  has 
14  in.  feed  and  no  allowance  needs  to  be  made  for  revolving 
as  the  turret  revolves  at  the  extreme  end  of  its  travel. 

A  16-in.  three-jaw  scroll  chuck  is  regularly  furnished 
with  each  machine.  This  chuck  is  provided  with  a  pilot 
bushing  to  receive  pilot  bars  for  supporting  the  tools  during 
the  cutting  operations.  The  chuck  jaws  are  operated  by  a 
pilot  wheel  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  A^hich  has  l>een  de- 
signed so  that  while  the  operator  is  using  the  pilot  wheel  it 
is  impossible  to  throw  in  the  feed,  thereby  eliminating  dan- 
ger of  accident.  The  oil  pump  and  piping  and  oiling  ar- 
rangement through  the  turret  are  furnished  on  machines 
handling  material  requiring  a  lubricant. 

As  the  machine  is  equipped  with  a  single  pullev  drive, 
the  motor  application  is  simple.     The  motor  is  mounted  on 


the  upright  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  and  the  connection 
is  by  belt  to  the  driving  pulley.  A  7^  hp.,  constant  speed 
motor  is  recommended,  and  through  change  gears  the  same 
variation  of  speeds  and  feeds  are  obtainable  as  on  the  belt- 
driven  machine. 


Potter    &    Johnston     Vertical     Automatic    Chucking    and    Turning 

Machine 
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The  Potter  &  Johnston  vertical  automatic  has  a  swing  feed  is  14  in.  and  the  turret  slide  adjustment  8  in.  The 
over  the  ways  of  23  in.  and  over  the  cross  slide  of  16  in.  length  of  turret  slide  travel,  which  permits  of  supporting  or 
The  turret  has  four  faces.  The  holes  in  the  turret  are  2^^  piloting  tools,  is  14  in.  A  minimum  amount  of  space  is  re- 
in, in  diameter  by  4^  in.  deep.  The  distance  from  the  cen-  quired  for  this  machine,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
ter  of  the  turret  to  the  top  of  the  turret  slide  is  4^/2  in.,  the  width  and  length  of  bed  are  only  40  in.  and  59  in.,  respec- 
maximuni  travel  of  the  turret  slide  being  14  in.     The  turret  tively.    The  total  height  of  the  machine  is  8  ft.  above  the  floor. 

General  Purpose  Automatic  Extension  Reel 


AMONG  other  uses,  the  automatic  extension  reel  illus- 
trated has  proved  of  value  in  increasing  the  life  of 
insulated  electric  cord  used  as  extensions  for  portable 
drills,  grinders  and  fans,  as  well  as  electric  lights.  Any  one 
familiar  with  railway  shops  and  especially  railway  shop  tool 
rooms  where  the  electric  light  cords  are  received  after  each 
day's  work,  will  remember  the  frayed  and  worn  appearance 
of  many  cords.  Under  the  severe  use  accorded  them,  which 
includes  pulling  over  the  erecting  shop  floors  and  rolling 
trucks  over  them,  the  life  of  electric  light  cords  is  often  short. 
Not  only  do  the  ordinary  extension  cords  have  a  relatively 
short  life,  hjut  it  is  necessar)'  to  maintain  an  extra  large  num- 
ber in  stock  due  to  the  fact  that  in  railway  shops,  forehanded 
mechanics  anticipate  the  occasional  need  to  light  a  dark  cor- 
ner by  keeping  extension  cords  and  lights  in  their  boxes. 
This  condition  can  be  remedied  by  installing  an  automatic 
reel  permanently  in  the  dark  corner  referred  to. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  automatic  extension  reel  may 
be  mentioned:  longer  life  for  the  cord,  light,  fuses  and 
guards;  less  danger  of  fire  due  to  short  circuits;  and  more 
convenience  in  ojieration  due  to  the  slack  cord  being  rolled 
up  at  all  times. 

The  reel  is  of  simple,  durable  construction,  and  its  actual 
size  is  9  in.  in  diameter  by  2  in.  wide.  It  is  equipped  with 
25  ft.  of  reinforced  weatherproof  cord.  The  head  is  pro- 
vided with  a  swivel  joint,  enabling  the  lamp  to  be  carried 
in  any  direction  from  the  reel,  while  an  automatic  lock  per- 
mits a  positive  stop  at  any  desired  point.  It  is  insulated  to 
withstand  a  test  of  1,250  volts.  In  operation,  the  light  or 
motor  is  taken  in  the  operator's  hand  and  carried  to  the 
desired  distance,  when  a  slow  motion  backwards  causes  the 
automatic  lock  to  catch  and  hold 'the  cord  at  that  point.  To 
release,  a  slight  pull  is  given  on  the  cord.  This  unlocks  the 
catch  and  the  cord  is  automatically  rewound  as  the  operator 


Autex    Automatic    Extension     Reel 

walks  towards  the  reel,  with  lamp  or  motor  in  hand.  The 
device  is  manufactured  by  the  Cincinnati  Specialty  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Independent  Pneumatic  Motor  Hoists 


PNEUMATIC  motor  hoists  of  one-half,  one  and  two  tons 
capacity  have  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic  Tool  Company',  Chicago,  111. 
These  hoists  are  made  with  two  different  lifts  as  follows: 
3^-ton  and  1-ton  hoists,  20  and  40  ft.;  2-ton  hoist,  20  and 
10  ft.  The  speed  of  lift  for  the  ^-ton,  1-ton  and  2 -ton 
hoists  is  32,  16  and  8  ft.  per  min.,  respectively,  and  the  air 
consumption  is  1.9,  3.8  and  7.6  cu.  ft.  per  foot  lift,  respec- 
tively. 

Equipped  with  a  large  worm  gear  drive,  the  worm  is  cut 
to  a  pitch  that  locks  the  drum  and  holds  the  load  at  any  re- 
quired point,  even  when  the  air  is  turned  off,  or  the  air  line 
breaks.  If  necessary,  the  motor  can  be  taken  out  for  re- 
pairs while  the  load  is  suspended.  An  automatic  stop  pre- 
vents injury  to  the  load  or  hoist  by  shutting  off  the  air  just 
before  the  cable  is  fully  wound  or  unwound.  The  auto- 
matic stop  can  be  adjusted  or  set  for  any  lift,  long  or  short, 
within  the  capacity  of  the  hoist.     The  drum  cover  contains 


a  permanent  eyelet  for  the  temporary  cable  used  in  placing 
the  hoist  in  position,  thus  leaving  the  hook  free  for  perma- 
nent attachment. 

The  throttle  valve  of  the  motor  has  a  graduated  opening, 
which  makes  it  easy  to  control  the  speed  of  the  motor  and 
start  or  stop  it  gradually.  The  motor  is  reversed  by  shifting 
an  eccentric,  operated  by  the  chains.  The  cables  and  drums 
are  placed  far  apart  to  prevent  the  load  from  twisting  or 
turning.  The  drums  are  spirally  grooved  and  a  guide  on 
each  drum  leads  the  cable  into  the  spiral  groove  and  prevents 
climbing,  crossing  and  cutting.  The  cable  is  protected  by 
the  drum  covers  and  attached  to  the  drum  with  a  large 
radius  bend,  to  prevent  its  kinking  or  weakening  under  heavy 
«train. 

The  motor  is  of  the  close-quarter  drill  t\'pe  and  has  a 
relatively  small  air  consumption.  The  cylinders  are  double 
acting  and  use  a  single  throw  balanced  crank  shaft,  which 
is  connected  with  the  worm. 
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Electric  Rivet"  Heaters  for  Railway  Shops 

ELECTRIC  rivet  heaters  possess  certain  inherent  advan-  Rivets  can  be  heated,  cooled  and  reheated  a  number  of  times 
tages  which  may  cause  them  to  be  used  extensively  in  without  harmful  oxidation  and  as  many  as  1,400  rivets  can 
the  railroad  field.  Three  of  these  machines  have  been  be  heated  in  an  hour  with  a  single  machine,  the  hourly 
recently  placed  on  the  market.  These  are,  respectively,  the 
Berwick  rivet  heater,  manufactured  by  the  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Company,  New  YorR;  the  Humil  heater,  manu- 
factured by  the  Humil  Corporation,  New  York,  and  the 
General  Electric  heater,  manufactured  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  three  machines  differ  somewhat  in  details  of  design, 
but  are  similar  in  principle.  They  are  all  of  the  electric 
conduction  type;  the  rivets  are  heated  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  through  them.  Electrically,  the  rivet  heaters 
consist  of  a  specially  designed  transformer.  The  secondary 
terminals  are  heavy  copper  blocks,  between  which  the  rivets 
to  be  heated  are  placed.  Suitable  means  are  provided  for 
controlling   the  current.      In   the   Berwick   and   Humil  ma- 


A    Two-Head    Genera'    Electric    Rivet    Heater 

chines  the  rivets  being  heated  are  connected  in  multiple, 
while  in  the  General  Electric  machine  two  rivets  are  con- 
nected in  series. 

The  operation  of  heating  rivets  is  very  simple.  The  cop- 
per blocks  which  form  the  secondary  terminals  are  forced 
apart  by  a  handle  or  foot  treadle,  a  rivet  is  placed  endwise 
between  the  blocks,  and  on  releasing  the  handle  or  treadle 
the  blocks  are  made  to  grip  the  rivet  by  their  weight  or  by 
springs,  depending  on  the  type  of  machine.  A  stop  pre- 
vents the  blocks  from  coming  in  contact  with  each  other  when 
there  is  no  rivet  between  them. 

The  electric  furnace  is  clean,  gives  off  no  objectionable 
gas  and  the  rivets  are  always  in  plain  view  of  the  operator. 
The  rivet  is  heated  from  the  inside  and  the  shank  becomes 
hotter  than  the  head,  due  to  its  lesser  cross  section.  These  are 
ideal  upsetting  conditions,  as  the  heat  isapplied  exactly  where 
it  is  needed,  and  the  head,  being  cooler,  is  less  malleable  and 
is  therefore  less  likely  to  be  marred  by  the  backing  up  tool. 


A    Three- Head    Berwick    Rivet    Heater 

capacity  depending  upon  the  size  of  rivet  and  the  number 
of  heating  heads  on  the  machine.  The  machines  are  built 
to  operate  on  aUernating  current  supply  voltages  from  110  to 


A    Four-Head   Humil    Rivet   Heater 

550;  but  there  is  no  danger  to  the  operator,  as  the  voltage 
across  the  secondary  terminals  of  any  of  the  machines  is 
never  more  than  ten  volts.  From  five  to  seven  pounds  of 
rivets  can  be  heated  with  a  power  consumption  of  one  kw, 
hour. 
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The  shops  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  at  Waycross,  Ga., 
were  damaged  by  tire  on  the  night  of  April  8  to  the  amount 
of  about  $50,000.  The  fire  started  in  the  car  repair  shops 
about  nine  o  clock  in  the  evening  and  the  flames  were  fought 
all  night.  The  car  shops,  and  a  small  blacksmith  shop  were 
completely  destroyed,  together  with  the  combustible  portions 
of  200  box  cars.  About  500  men  were  tlirown  out  of  work 
temporarily. 

The  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  was  discontinued 
on  April  1.  The  board  since  the  termination  of  federal  con- 
trol on  March  1,  has  been  engaged  solely  in  completing  the 
tabulation  of  data  relating  to  railroad  wages  and  working 
conditions,  the  collection  of  which  was  begun  during  the 
period  of  federal  control,  and  in  recommending  necessary 
interpretations  involving  readjustments  chargeable  to  the 
director  general  of  railroads  for  some  portion  of  the  period 
of  federal  control  under  the  wage  orders  issued  during  fed- 
eral control.  This  work  has  now  been  completed,  insofar 
as  the  board  is  concerned.  In  accordance  with  Section  311 
(c)  of  the  transportation  act,  all  books,  papers  and  documents 
of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Lalxjr  Board  created  by  the  transporta- 
tion act. 

A  novel  method  of  familiarizing  railway  men  with  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  brake  beams  will  be  introduced 
shortly  by  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chi- 
cago, by  means  of  a  live-reel  film  entitled  "Brake  Beams — 
Their  ^lanufacture  and  Use."  The  film  was  taken  under 
the  supervision  of  T.  A.  Le  Beau  of  the  Chicago  Railway 
Equipment  Company,  and  traces  the  developments  from 
the  handling  of  the  raw  material  at  the  rolling  mill  until 
the  various  parts  are  assembled  into  a  finished  brake  beam. 
Four  of  the  large  industrial  plants  of  the  country  were 
visited  in  making  the  film.  It  concludes  with  the  brake 
beam  in  service  showing  the  damage  that  results  from  im- 
properly applied  brake  beams.  It  is  planned  to  show  the 
film  at  various  gatherings  of  railroad  executives,  at  railroad 
conventions  and  to  groups  of  workmen,  after  which  it  will 
be  sent  abroad. 

The  director  of  sales  of  the  War  Department  has  sold  the 
remaining  113  of  the  200  Decapod  locomotives  originally 
built  for  the  Russian  government  to  Cuthell,  White,  Bayles 


and  Appel,  counsellors  at  law,  Washington,  for  export,  under 
a  condition  that  the  locomotives  will  not  be  resold  to  the 
Russian  soviet  republic.  They  will  be  repaired,  altered  to 
5 -ft.  gage,  be  equipped  with  Russian  couplers  and  boxed 
for  ocean  shipment  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The 
purchasers  are  still  negotiating  for  their  disp)osition.  The 
price  was  $47,710.  Ihe  87  locomotives  sold  to  American 
railroads  were  sold  at  $25,000  in  consideration  of  their 
inaptitude  for  service  on  roads  in  this  country  and  in  order 
to  make  their  purchase  as  attractive  as  possible  to  American 
railroads  to  which  the  entire  \cA.  was  originally  offered. 
The  War  Department  has  also  received  bids  on  about  7,500 
freight  cars,  built  for  military  service  in  France. 


New  Devices  in  May  Issue 

The  locomotive  recording  instrument  described  on  page 
306  of  the  May  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  is  made  by 
the  Speedograph  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  relieving 
attachment  described  on  page  309  of  the  same  issue  is  made 
by  W.  B.  Jones,  Rochester,  N.  Y.   - 


The 


A  Practical  Freight  Train  Loading  Method 

In  the  article  by  R.  S.  Mounce,  published  in  the  Rail' 

-iVay  Mechanical  Engineer  for  May,   1920,   a   serious  error 

occurred  in  the  first  and  third  formulae  on  page  271. 

formula  for  train  load  should  have  read  as  follows: 

70-ton  cars — 

P 
Train   load    (tons)     =     — 

R 
20-ton  cars- 


Train   load    (tons)     = 


Mechanical    Section    Scholarships 

Two  of  the  four  scholarships  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, which  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association  offers  to  sons  of  members  of  the  section, 
will  be  vacant  in  June.  These  scholarships  cover  the  regular 
tuition  charges  for  a  four-year  course,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  mechanical  engineer.  The  course  offered  also  includes 
instruction  in  electrical,  civil  and  other  branhes  of  engi- 
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neering.  Applications  should  be  in  the  hands  of  V.  R. 
Hawthorne,  secretary,  Chicago,  not  later  than  June  15.  In 
case  there  are  more  than  two  applicants  the  scholarships 
will  be  given  to  the  two  passing  the  entrance  examination 
with  the  highest  standing.  Full  information  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  secretary  upon  application. 


Screw  Machine  vs.  Turret  Lathe  . 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an- 
nounces a  campaign  for  discontinuing  the  name  "screw 
machine"  when  applied  to  the  modern  turret  lathe.  It  is 
•explained  that  the  name  "screw  machine"  is  no  longer  ap- 
propriate when  applied  to  the  modern  turret  lathe,  which 
is  now  seldom  used  for  the  making  of  screws,  as  automatic 
screw  machines  of  various  types  serve  this  purpose  better 
when  ISy-ge  quantities  are  involved.  Ten  years  ago  bar 
work  was  the  main  product  handled  on  what  was  then  known 
as  a  hand  screw  machine;  but  to-day  there  is  more  chucking 
work  performed  on  the  turret  lathe  than  bar  work.  Further- 
more, the  modern  turret  lathe  is  designed  and  constructed  to 
handle  heavy  castings  and  forgings  and  is  provided  with 
sufficient  power  for  machining  tough  forgings  and  alloy 
steel  parts:'  For  use  merely  fo¥  making  screws,  tlie  present 
power  provided  m  turret  lathes  would  be  superfluous. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company  is  urging  all  users  and 
1  manufacturers  to  aid  in  the  campaign  for  dropping  the  old 
X^erpi  "screw  machine"  when  applied  to  turret  lathes. 


English  Rolling  Stock  to  Be  Standardized 

"Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Minister  of  Transport,  recently  outlined  the 
plans  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  with  regard  to  standardiza- 
tion on  the  English  railroads.  He  said  that  the  mechanical 
engineering  department  of  the  Ministry  was  endeavoring  to 
standardize  the  freight  cars,  and  a  commencement  had  been 
made  by  arranging  with  all  railways  and  all  owners  of  cars 
that  all  running  gear  should  conform  to  certain  standards. 
With  regard  to  the  cars  themselves,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  for  certain  classes  of  traffic  the  object  to  be  aimed 
at  is  a  car  of  much  higher  capacity,  for  this  will  lead  to  a 
great  saving  in  the  weight  and  length  of  trains,  and  con- 
sequently in  fhe  length  of  new  sidings.  Larger  cars  are 
not,  of  course,  suitable  to  all  kinds  of  traffic  but  for  coal 
traffic  they  would  be  of  enormous  value.  In  deciding  on 
the  size  of  the  car  to  be  used,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  eiifisting  conditions,  to  the  cost  of  the  alterations  to  be 
made  in  the  right  of  way  and  structures  and  what  economies 
would  result. 

As  to  the  standardization  of  locomotives.  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
says  this  is  at  present  limited  by  the  capaeit)'  of  bridges 
and  rodds  already  built  to  carry  locomotives  of  a  certain 
size  and  therefore  at  present  two  or  even  three  classes  in 
each  type  might  be  allowed  for,  say  light  and  heavy,  or 
light,  medium  and  heavy,  of  which  parts  could  be  inter- 
changeable and  a  considerable  reduction  effected  in  the  num- 
'ber  of  t\'pes. 

The  mechanical  engineering  department  is  also  consider- 
ing the  standardization  of  signaling  apparatus,  economies 
in  workshops,  improvement  in  the  plant  and  equipment  of 
docks,  and  economy  in  the  production  and  use  of  everything 
of  a  mechanical  nature  connected  with  transport. 

The  Mechanical  Conventions 

The  record-breaking  attendance  which  is  expected  at  the 
Atlantic  City  conventions  has  exhausted  the  reservations  at 
many  of  the  hotels.  J-  D-  Conway,  secretary  of  the  Rail- 
way Supply  Manufacturers'  Association,  has  offered  to  be 
of  assistance  in  the  matter  of  securing  accommodations  and 
suggests  that  those  who  have  not  yet  secured  their  reserva- 
tions might  find  it  of  value  to  communicate  with  his  office 
at   1841   Oliver  building,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Supply  Association  has  arranged  to  have  the  Hotel 
Esplanade  which  is  directly  beyond  the  Chelsea  opened  for 
the  convention.  This  hotel  does  not  regularly  open  until 
July  1.  It  has  250  rooms  with  60  private  baths,  running 
wafer  in  all  rooms  and  swimming  pool  in  hotel.  American 
plan  rates  $6  to  $10  a  day. 

There  are  many  good  hotels  located  off  the  boardwalk, 
among  which  are  the  Wilshire,  Craig  Hall  and  the  Grand 
Atlantic. 

For  those  stopping  at  hotels  located  some  distance  from 
the  pier  there  is  good  jitney  service  on  Atlantic  avenue,  one 
Ijlock  from  the  board-walk,  where j  jitneys  run  every  two 
or  three  minutes.  The  fare  is  5  to  10  cents  and  from  the 
Hotels  Esplanade  or  Breakers  to  the  pier  is  covered  in  five 
minutes. 


Calendar  for  the  June  Convention 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the  second  annual  meet-, 
ing  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  Section  III — Me- 
chanical, to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  June  9  to  16,  inclusive: 

Wednesday,    June   9,    1920 

,  A.M.      A.M. 

Prayer 9.30  to    9.40 

Address  of  welcome  by  mayor  of  Atlantic  City. 9.40  to  10.00 

-Address  by  the  chairman    .  .  : 10.00  to  10.30 

Action  en  minutes  of  annual  meeting  of  1919 • 10.30  to  10.35 

Appointment     of     committee     on     suhjects,     resolutions,     cor- 
respondence, obituaries,  etc .-. ,..,...    10.35  to  10.45 

Unfinished  business 10.45  to  10.50 

New  business 10.50  to  1 1.00 

Report    of     general     committee,     including    announcement    of 

nominations  for  members  of  nominating  committee 11.00  to  11.15 

Discussion  of  reports  on: 

Nominations    .  .• ; .  .    11.15  to  11.30 

M. 

Mechanical  Stokers  11.30  to  12.00 

M.        P.M. 
Moderni^ration  of  Stationary  Bciler  Plants ; ^.  ..^.    12.00  to  12.30 

Thursday,  June   10,   1920 

Discussion  of  reports  on:  A.M.      A.M. 

Fuel  Economy  and  Smoke  Prevention , 9.30  to  lO.OO 

Auxiliary     or     Safety     Connections     Between     Engine     and 

Tender 10.00  to  10.30 

Design,    Maintenance    and    Operation    of    Electric    Rolling 

Stock  10.30  to  11.00 

Schedulirg    and    Routing    Systems    for    Locomotive    Repair 

Shops    11.00  to  11.30 

M. 

Superheater  Locomotives  1 1.30  to  12.00 

Individual    paper    on    "Snow    Fiehting   .Apparatus,"    by    W.  M.          P.M. 

H.     Winterrowd 12.00  to   12.30 

Friday.  Junk  11,  1920 
Discussion  of  reports  --n:  A,.  M.      A.M. 

Locomotive  Headlights  and  Cla.ssificaticn  Lamps 9.30  to  10. 00 

Feed  Water  Heaters  for  Locomotives. 10.00  to  10.30 

Individual   paper   on   "Locomotives  as  a   Big  Investment,"  by 

r,.   M.   Rasford   10.30  to  1 1.00 

Discussion  of  reports  en: 

Design  and  Mainten.-ince  of  Locomotive  Boilers .' 11.00  to  11.30 

M. 

Engine  Terminals,  .De«ien  and  Operation ". 11.30  to  12.00 

M.         P.M. 
Train  Resistance  ar.d  Tonnage  Rating. 12.00  to  13.30 

MoND.\v,  June"14,   1920 

Discussion  cf  reports  on:  A.M.      A.M. 

Autopent  us   -nnd    Electric   Welding 9.30  to  10.00 

Specifications  and  Tests  fcr  Materials 10.00  to  10.30 

Standard  and  Rccoiiimended  Practice 10.30  to  10.45 

Election  of  officers 10.45  to  11.00 

Discussion  of  reports  on:       "I 

Repair   .Shop   Layouts ^ 11.00  to  11.20 

.Amalgamation    -r< 11.20  to  11.30 

Standard  Blocking  for  Cradles  of  Car  Dumping  Machines..  11.30  te  11.40 

P.M. 

Standard  Method  of  Packing  Journal   Boxes 11.40  to  12  10 

P.lVt 
Establishment  of  a   Co-operative  Research   Bureau 12.ro  to  12.30 

Tuesday.  June  15,   1920.  ^ 

Discussion  of  reports  on :  A.M.      A.M. 

Revision  of  Passenger  Car  Rules  of  Interchange 9.30  to  10.00 

Prices  for  Labor  and  Materials 10.00  to  10. 3G 

Depreciation  for  Freight  Cars 10.30  to  11.00 

Arbitration    11.00  to  11.30 

M. 

Tank  Cars   11.30  to  12.00 

M.        P.M. 
Brake  Shoe  and  Brake  Beam  f'nuipment 12.00  to  12.30 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1920 
Discussion  of  reports  on :  A.M.      A.M. 

Couplers  and  Draft  Gear 9.30  to    9.50 

Car  Wheels  9.50  to  10.20 

Car    Construction 10.20  to  10.50 

Safety  Appliances   10.50  to  10.55 

Loading  Rules    ,. lO.SS  to  11.20 

Train   Brake   and   Signal   Equipment li.20  to  11.50 

P.M. 

Train   Lighting  and  Equipmfnt 11.50  to  12  20 

P.M. 
Subjects     : 12.20  to  12.30 
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National  Screw  Thread  Commission  Report  Approved 

The  progress  report  of  the  National  Screw  Thread  Com- 
niission,  Washington,  has  been  approved  by  the  commission 
and  is  now  available.  The  report  covers  the  standardization 
of  only  those  threads,  sizes,  types,  and  systems  which  are 
of  paramount  importance  by  reason  of  their  extensive  use 
and  utility.  Information  is  given  to  permit  the  writing 
of  definite  and  complete  specifications  for  the  purchase  of 
screw  thread  products,  and  the  application  of  the  specifi- 
cations is  explained  in  detail. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  commission  that  the  United 
States  standard  or  Sellers'  profile,  hereafter  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Form  of  Thread,  be  used  for  all  screw  thread 
work  except  where  otherwise  specified  for  special  purposes. 
The  coarse  thread  series  recommended  are  the  present 
United  States  standard  threads  supplemented  in  the  sizes 
below  J4  in-  by  the  standard  established  by  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  fine  thread  series 
consists  of  sizes  taken  from  the  standards  of  the  Societ>' 
of  Automotive  Engineers  and  the  fine  thread  series  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  report  establishes  for  general  use  fo^  distinct  classes 
of  screw  thread  fits  with  subdivisions  whicn,  together  with 
specifications,  are  explained  as  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
the  interchangeable  manufacture  of  screw  thread  parts 
throughout  the  country.  Tolerances  are  given  for  loose  fit, 
medium  fit  (regular  and  special),  and  close  fit.  Extensive 
tables  give  the  tolerances  and  dimensions  for  each  class  of 
fit.  Tolerances  and  dimensions  are  included  for  fire  hose 
couplings  and  small  hose  couplings.  A  complete  gaging 
system  which  has  been  found  adequate  in  the  production  of 
war  material  is  specified  in  detail. 

Standard  Sizes  for  Shafting 

The  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers has  approved  the  report  of  a  ccMnmittee  formed  to 
investigate  the  standardization  of  shafting  sizes  and  has 
accepted  the  following  lists  of  sizes  as  recommended  stand- 
ards for  the  society: 
Transmission  Shafting: 

15/16  in.;  1-3/16  in.;  1-7/16  in.;  1-11/16  in.;  1-15/16 
in.;  2-3/16  in.;  2-7/16  in.;  2-15/16  in.;  3-7/16  in.;  3-15/16 
in.;  4-7/16  in.;  4-15/16  in.;  5-7/16  in.;  and  5-15/16  in. 
Machinery  Shafting: 

Size  intervals  extending  to  2]^  in.,  by  sixteenth  inches; 
from  25^  in.  to  4  in.,  inclusive,  by  eighth  inches;  from  4 
in.  to  6  in.,  by  quarter  inches. 

These  standard  sizes  have  also  been  approved  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  following  associations:  American  Hard- 
ware Manufacturers'  Association,  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association,  American  Supply  &  Machinery  Manu-' 
facturers'  Association,  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers of  the  U.  S.  A.,  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  National  Macjiine  Tool  Builders'  Association, 
Southern  Supply  &  Machinery  Dealers'  Association. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  adoption  of 
standard  sizes  of  shafting  will  mean  that  in  the  future 
there  will  be  a  gradual  elimination  of  odd  sizes  from  makers' 
lists  and  from  dealers'  stocks,  and  for  new  construction 
onlv  standard  sizes  would  be  selected. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — The  semi- 
annual meeting  of  this  association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
I)ennis,  Atlantic  City,  on  June  14.  The  meeting  will  be 
called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  Progress  reports  will  be  presented 
ty  committees  on  truck  and  tractors;  electric  welding;  illu- 
mination; train  lighting  equipment  and  practice;  railway 
stationary  power  plants;  electric  headlights;  electrification; 
electric  repair  shop  facilities  and  equipment. 


American  Railroad  Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths'  & 
Pipefitters'  Association. — At  the  convention  of  this  associa- 
tion, which  will  be  held  June  1-4  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  the  following  subjects  will  be  discussed :  Headlights 
and  their  maintenance,  locomotive  jackets,  manufacturing  in 
locomotive  tin  shops,  steam  heat  and  its  upkeep,  acetylene 
welding  in  the  tin  shop,  spot  welding  in  the  tin  shop,  repairs 
to  steel  coaches,  methods  of  babbitting,  reclamation  of  scrap 
sheet  metal,  air  brake  piping. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — This  society 
will  hold  its  twenty-third  annual  meeting  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J. J  on  June  22  to  25  inclusive,  with  headquarters  at 
the  New  Monterey  hotel.  The  first  session  will  be  held  at 
10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  June  22.  Papers  and  reports  will  be 
presented  at  the  various  sessions  in  accordance,  with  the 
following  general  outline: 

Tuesday     morning Non-Ferrolis   Metals.  \ 

Tuesday     afternoon.. ;..  .Wrought  and   Malleable   Iron  and   Corrosion. 

Tuesday     evening Presidential  address  and  reports  of  administrative 

committees. 
Wednesday     morning.  . .  .Steel. 
Wednesday     afternoon..  .Committee   meetings. 

Wednesday     evening Testing   Apparatus. 

Tliursday     morning Preservative    Coatings    and    Lubricants. 

Thursday     afternoon Miscellaneous    Committee    Reports    and    Papers. 

Thursday     evening. Ceramics. 

Friday     morning Road,    Materials,    Lime   and    Gypsum.. 

Friday     afternoor^ Golf  tournament. 

Friday    evening Cement    and    Concrete. 


The  follomng  list  fives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
vicetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations  and  railroad 
clubs : 

.\ir-Br.^ke  As.sociation. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway  New 
York  City. 

.Vme«ic.\n  Railro.\d  Association,  Section  III. — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne, 431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Convention.  Tune  9-16 
1920,   Atlantic  City.   N.  J.  .    j      c    y  lo. 

.\merican    Railroad  Association.    Section   VI. — Purchases  and   Stores 

J.    P.   Murphy,   N.   Y.   C.   CoUinwood,   Ohio.     Convention    Tune    14  16 
1920,   Atlantic  City.   N.  J.  •"  ' 

.Xmerican  Railroad  Master  Ti.nners',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association. — C.  B.  Baker,  Terminal  Railroad,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Con- 
vention June   1-4,   1920,   Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago. 

.\merican  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — R.  D.  Fletcher,  Belt 
Railway,  Chicago. 

American  Society'  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Fa.  Annual  meeting,  June  21,  1920. 
New    Monterey   Hotel,   Asbury    Park.    N.   J. 

Amejiican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W  Rice  29  W 
Thirty-ninth   St.,   New  York.  '  '    ^^    »»• 

.\\tERicAN  Steel  Treate'rs'  Society. — W.  H.  Eisenman,  154  E.  Erie  St., 
Chicago.* 

.Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Joseph  A.  .Andreucetti 
*C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  W.  Station,  Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — W.  A.  Booth.  131  Charron  St,  Montreal,  Que. 
Meetings   second   Tuesday   in   month,   except   June,   July  and   Aueust- 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  626  North  Pine 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and   August,   Hotel    Morrison,   Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  secretary. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Ma  Meetings  first 
Tuesday  in  month  at  the  American   Hotel  Annex,   St.   Louis. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  Yorjc.  Meet- 
ings second  Friday  in  January,  March,  May  and  September  and 
second  Thursday  in   November.   Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo.   N.    Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Ioremen's  Association. — 
J.   C.   Keene,   Decatur.   HI. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club. — H.  Boutet,  101  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  Meetings  second  Tuesday  in  February,  May,  September  and 
November. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A  L  Wood- 
worth,   C.   H.   &   D.,   Lima,   Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  .Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  542  W.  Jack- 
son  lilvd.,  Chicaeo. 

International  Railway  Generai.  Firemen's  Association. —  William  Hall. 
1061  W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn.  Convention  Sept.  "10,  1920, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New    York. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
—A.    P.   Dane,   B.  &  M.,   Reading.    Mass. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr  .  683  Atlantic  .Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Meetings  second  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July, 
August  and  September. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Meetings  third  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July-  and  August,  29 
W.   39th   St.,   New  York. 

N'I.^GARA  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — George  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Building.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings,  third  Wednesday  in 
month,   Statler  Hotel,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  Wollner.  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Meetings,  second  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Crancisco 
and  Oakland. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Meetings,  fourth  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and   .August,   American  Club  House,  Pittsburgh. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — J  B.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Meetings,  second    Friday  in   month,  except  June,  July  and   .Aupust. 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland.    Ohio. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J.  M  Byrne,  916  West  78th  St..  Chicago.  Meet- 
ini;s,  third   Morc^ay  in  month,  except  June.  July  and   .August. 
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GENtKAL 

A.  S.  Abbott  has  resigned  as  siiperviser  of  tools  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Miami  Mineral  Belt  at  Miami, 
Okla. 

George  S.  Edmonds,  recently  appointed  acting  superin- 
tendent motive  power  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  head- 
quarters at  Colonic,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent motive  power,  succeeding  James  H.  Manning,  deceased. 

*  Mr.  Edmonds  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1895.  He  began  railroad  work  shortly  after  graduation,  in 
the  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  and  afterwards  served 
in  the  road  and  mechanical  engineer's  office.  He  went  to  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  in  1900  as  mechanical  engineer  and 
was  appointed  master  mechanic  in  1905,  retaining  that  po- 
sition until  1912  when  he  was  appointed  shop  superintend- 

'  ent.  On  April  5,  1920,  he  became  acting  superintendent  mo- 
tive power  and  was  promoted  to  superintendent  motive  power 
on  April  21. 

Ernest  V.  Wibsliams,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
motive  power  with  headquarters  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  succeeding 
F.  J.  Harrison,  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Williams 
served  as  apprentice  at 
the  Brooks  Locomotive 
Works,  Dunkirk,  N. 
Y.,  and  afterwards 
worked  as  machinist 
for  the  Rome  Loco- 
motive Works,  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  prior  to  begin- 
ning railroad  work. 
He  then  entered  the 
employ  of  the  New 
York  Central  as  ma- 
chinist at  West  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  ma- 
chine shop  foreman  at 
the  same  place  and 
then     to     assistant     to 

the  superintendent  of  shops.  His  next  position  was  that 
of  machine  shop  foreman,  also  at  West  Albany.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  Depew,  N.  Y.,  as  assistant  general  fore- 
man, but  afterwards  he  returned  to  West  Albany  as  gen- 
eral foreman.  He  went  to  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh on  June  1,  1917,  to  accept  an  apf>ointment  as  shop 
superintendent,  the  position  he  filled  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
cent promotion. 

W' ALKER  D.  HiNES  has  resigned  as  director  general  of  rail- 
roads, effective  May  15,  and  after  a  vacation  trip  abroad  he 
plans  to  resume  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  city.  John 
Barton  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Hines  as  director  general,  to  have  charge 
of  the  liquidation  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
to  act  as  the  agent  designated  in  Section  206  of  the 
Tran.sj>ortation  Act.  In  accepting  Mr.  Hines'  resigna- 
tion the  President  wrote  that  he  could  not  let  the  director 
general  retire  without  telling  him  how  he  had  "personally 
valued  and  admired  the  quite  unusual  services  you  have  ren- 
dered the  government  and  the  country."    Mr.  Hines  has  been 


Williams 


connected  with  the  Railroad  Administration  since  its  organi- 
zation.    He  was  first  appointed  assistant  to  the  director  gen- 
eral and  later,  when  Mr.' mc Adoo  Jef t  Washington  for  an 
extended  trip,  he  was  appointed  assistant  director  general 
and  left  in  direct  charge  of  the  organization  at  Washington 
He  was  appointed  director  general  to  succeed  Mr.  McAdoi 
on  January  11,  1919.    Prior  to  federal  control  he  was  chair 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cravat,  Henderson  i&  de  Gers- 
dorff. 

John  M.  Kincaid,  electrician  foreman  of  the  Erie  at  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  electrical  supervisor  for  the 
Homell  region,  with  office  at  Homell. 

F.  P.  Pf.ahler,  who  has  been  chief  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  with  office  at  Washington, 
D,  C,  has  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
as  suf)ervisor  of  locomotive  maintenance,  with  office  at  Balti- 
more, and  also  the  mechanical  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  tlie  feasibility  of  electrifying  one  or 
two  of  its  divisions.  / 

F.  W.  Rhuark  has  been  appointed  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Rhuark 
was  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio, 
eastern  lines  with  headquarters  at  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Edward  A.  Sweeley,  a  member  of  Railway  Board  of 
.\djustment  No.  2,  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  re- 
signed to  become  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Express. 

MASTER   MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN  OF  ENGINES 

E.  Bowie  has  been  appointed  division  master  mechanic 
of  the  Brownville  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters* at  Brownville  Junction,  Me.,  succeeeding  W.  Wright, 
transferred. 

Harry  L.  Gettys  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Virginian,  with  headquarters  at  Roanoke,  Va.  He  was 
born  on  June  16,  1876,  at  New  Hope,  Pa.,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Roanoke  High  School  in  1892.  On  October  1  of 
that  year  he  began  railroad  work  in  the  boiler  department 
of  the  Norfolk  Western  and  afterwards  served  a  machinist 
apprenticeship.  During  the  Spanish-American  war  he  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  Nav}'  and  afterwards  until 
.•\ugust,  1905,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  government  at  the 
Washington  Navy  yard.  He  then  returned  to  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  and  was  appointed  rod  gang  foreman  in  1907, 
assistant  general  foreman  at  West  Roanoke  in  1908,  and  from 
1909  to  1913  did  special  work  in  connection  with  the  cost 
of  handling  locomotives.  He  was  then  appointed  chief  in- 
spector of  new  locomotive  construction  with  the  title  of  me- 
chanical inspector,  remaining  in  that  position  until  1917.  On 
February  1,  1918,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Nathan 
Manufacturing  Company,  but  on  March  15,  1920,  accepted 
his  present  position  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Virginian  at 
Roanoke. 

J.  E.  GooDiMAN,  who  was  granted  leave  of  absence  a  few 
months  ago,  has  resumed  his  duties  as  master  mechanic  of 
the  Lake  Superior  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  with  head- 
quarters, at  Duluth,  Minn,  and  John  A.  Marshall,  who 
served  as  acting  master  mechanic  during  Mr.  Goodman's,  ab- 
sence, has  resumed  his  position  as  road  foreman  of  engine? 
at  Duluth. 

A.  Hambleton,  general  foreman  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land &  Pacific  shops  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  at  Eldorado,  Ark.,  succeeding  W.  M.  Wil- 
son, resigned  to  accept  service  with  the  Locomotive  Firebox 
Company,  Chicago. 
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C.  E.  McMiLLEN  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines on  the  Eastern  division  of  th»  A^hison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Argeipne,  Kan. 

J.  K.  NiMMO,  assistant  general  boiler  inspector  of  the  West- 
ern district,  Eastern  lines,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has 
been  appointed  acting  master  mechanic  of  the  Oklahoma  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  succeed- 
ing W.  J.  Hill^  assigned  to  other  duties.  "' 

Vern  C.  Randolph  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
visor of  locomotive  operation  for  the  Hornell  region  of  the 
Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

George  W'.  Rankin,  formerly  assistant  master  mechanic 
of  the  Louisville  terminal  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic  at  the  South  Louis- 
ville shops  of  the  same 
road.  Mr.  Rankin  is 
32  vears  old  and  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Louisville, 
Ky.,  schools,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  manual 
training  high  school  of 
that  city.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the 
shops  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  which  he 
completed  in  1909  and 
was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of 
foreman.  He  acted  in 
that  capacity  until 
1917,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the 
Louisville  terminal,  and  on  March  1,  1920,  received  his  pres- 
ent appointment. 

A.  R.  Teague  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Mobile  division  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  at  Whistler,  Ala.,  suc- 
ceeding G.  L.  Lambeth. 

Fred  L.  Voerge  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Montana  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Livingston,  Mont. 

W.  Wright  has  been  appointed  division  master  mechanic 
of  the  Farnham  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Farnham,  Que.,  succeeding  R.  Walton,  trans- 
ferred. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

Glenn  A.  Allen,  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  of 
the  Erie  at  Susqudianna,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
of  air  brakes,  with  headquarters  at  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Sommers  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  car 
repairs  of  the  Erie,  at  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

SHOP  AND  ENCINEHOUSE 

H.  G.  Becker,  general  foreman  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son at  Colonie,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  shop  superintend- 
ent to  succeed  G.  S.  Edmonds. 

George  Goldsmith  has  been  appointed  shop  superin- 
tendent of  the  Erie  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Humphries  W.  Brewer,  general  foreman  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  shops  at  that  point,  succeeding  E.  V.  Will- 
iams. Mr.  Brewer  was  bom  on  December  19,  1881,  at  Com- 
ing, N.  Y.,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools.  On  Oc- 
tober 12,  1898,  he  began  a  machinist  apprenticeship  with  the 


Fall  Brook  Railroad  at  Corning,  which  he  completed  after 
this  road  was  merged  with  the  New  York  Central.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Avis  shops  of  the  latter  road  as  a  me- 
chanic, later  being  promoted  to  foreman.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  West  Albany  and  acted  as  foreman  there  until  July, 
1917,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  general  fore- 
man of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  at  DuBois,  which 
he  held  until  he  received  his  recent  appointment. 

PURCHASING  AND  WOREKEF  PiNG 

G.  W.  Bichlmeir  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Kansas  Cit},  Mo., 
succeeding  W.  S.  Atkinson,  resigned. 

D.  C.  Curtis,  prior  to  federal  control  insf)ector  of  stores  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  during  federal  con- 
trol storekeeper  for  the  Northwestern  Regional  Purchasing 
Committee,  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Mil- 
waukee shops.  Wis.,  succeeding  F.  J.  O'Connor,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  other  duties. 

W.  J.  DiEHL,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  pur- 
chasing agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  J.  A. 
Turner,  resigned.  The  office  of  general  storekeeper  has  been 
abolished. 

G.  W.  Leigh,  assistant  general  storekeeper  on  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, succeeding  T.  W.  Flannagan,  promoted. 

W.  A.  Summerhays,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed purchasing  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

E.  W.  Thornley,  formerly  supervisor  of  stores,  L'nited 
States  Railroad  Administration,  has  Ijeen  appointed  assistant 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at  Baltimore,  Md. 


OBITUARY 

Charles  F.  Jacobson,  motive  power  inspector  for  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  in  the  fourth  inspection  district, 
with  headquarters  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home  in  Elk- 
hart on  March  25. 

George  H.  Oilman,  master  car  builder  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  died  on  Feb- 
ruar}'  27  after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Oilman  was  born  at  Mc- 
Arthur,  Ohio,  on  April  11,  1862.  He  l>egan  railroad  work 
as  a  car  carpenter  on  the  Northern  Pacific  when  22  years 
old.  In  October,  1884,  shortly  after  entering  the  employ  of 
that  road,  he  was  promoted  to  car  foreman.  While  ser\'ing  in 
that  capacit}'  he  .was  transferred  several  times  to  different 
places.  He  was  appointed  shop  superintendent  and  master 
car  builder  at  the  Como  shops  in  1903,  and  on  November  26, 
1905,  his  title  was  changed  to  master  car  builder. 

Thomas  J.  Burns,  superintendent  rolling  stock  of  the 
Michigan  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  died 
in  that  cit}'  on  April  18.  Mr.  Bums  was  born  at  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  on  July  24,  1868.  He  graduated  from  Assumption 
College  and  spent  some  years  at  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal. 
His  first  railroad  work  was  as  clerk  in  the  maintenance  of 
way  department  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 
He  became  engine  despatcher  on  November  1,  1896,  and  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  master  mechanic  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  on  December  15,  1902.  In  August,  1905,  he  was 
transferred  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  chief  clerk  to  the  superin- 
tendent motive  power,  and  was  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent motive  power  on  June  1,  1912.  In  1915  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicago,  has  opened  a  new  plant 
at  5917  Western  avenue,  Chicago. 

Arthur  Benedict  Bellows,  first  vice-president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Testing  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  April  17. 

The  L'nited  States  Gauge  Company  has  moved  its  gen- 
eral sales  office  from  67.Wall  street,  to  37-39  Liberty  street, 
New  York. 

Roger  C.  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  died 
on  April  14. 

A,  C.  Moore  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company,  Chicago,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago. 

The  Jerome- Ed  wards  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Chicago, 
111.,  recently  removed  to  its  new  factory  at  3136-3138  W. 
Chicago  avenue,  Chicago. 

The  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  has 
removed  its  Detroit,  Mich.,  offices  from  736  David  Whitney 
building,  to  larger  quarters  at  55  Garfield  building. 

G.  B.  Albright,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  rail- 
way department  for  the  western  district,  of  the  Lowe  Brothers 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Daniel  Cram  Noble,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Spring  &  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  on  May  8,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  born 
in  Baldwin,  Me.,  on 
August  5,  1845,  and 
was  educated  at  Heb- 
ron Academy,  Maine. 
For  more  than  25 
years  Mr.  Noble  was 
identified  with  branch 
lines  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  He 
went  to  Pittsburgh  in 
1868,  and  in  1880  l>e- 
came  associated  with 
the  A.  French  Spring 
Company  of  that  city, 
remaining  with  that 
company  until  1902, 
when  he  founded  the 
Pittsburgh  Spring  & 
Steel  Company.  At 
the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Noble  was  a  di- 
rector of  a  number  of  banks  and  insurance  companies  of 
Pittsburgh. 

On  Aprii  26  the  New  York  office  of  the  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company  was  moved  from  100  Broadway  to  the  Na- 
tional  Association  building,   23-31    West  Forty-third  street. 

B.  H.  Forsyth,  salesman  for  the  Grip  Nut  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of 
the  Chisholm-Moore  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

John  Wesley  Hyatt,  inventor  of  the  Hyatt  roller  bearing, 
died  on  Mpy  10.  at  his  home  in  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  at  the  age 
of  83.     Mr.  Hyatt  was  not  connected  with  the  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company,  having  sold  the  patent  for  this  invention* 
alx)ut  25  venrs  aijo. 
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George    F.    Griffin,    son   of   the    late   Thomas   A.    Griffin 
founder  of  the  Griffin  Wheel   Company,  and  a  director  of 
that  company,  died  on  May  4  at  Miami,  Fla.,  at  the  age  of 
39  years. 

A.  B.  Burgess,  sales  manager  of  the  Powell  Machine  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  eastern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Houghton  Elevator  &  Machine  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

On  April  30  the  New  Y'ork  office  of  the  Sunbeam  Electric 
Company  (formerly  Schroeder  Headlight  &  Generator  Com- 
pany), Evansville,  Ind.,  was  moved  from  50  Church  street 
to  52  Vanderbilt  avenue.  New  York. 

Frank  P.  Roesch  has  been  appointed  western  manager 
of  the  Standard  Stoker  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  has 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  company,  which  was 
recently  opened  at  1549 
McCormick  building, 
for  the  purpose  of 
handling  the  newly  de- 
veloped Du  Pont  type 
locomotive  stoker,  Mr. 
Roesch  was  during 
federal  control  con- 
nected with  the  United 
States  Railroad  Ad-  .' 
ministration  as  regional 
fuel  supervisor  for  the 
Northwestern  region 
and  prior  to  that  was 
employed  as  master 
mechanic  on  the  El 
Paso  &  Southwestern, 
the  Southern,  and  the 
Chicago  &  Alton.  Mr. 
Roesch  is  a  member  of 
the    American    Society 

of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  several  of  the  prominent  me- 
chanical department  associations,  and  has  contributed  a 
number  of  articles  to  the  columns  of  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer.  J 

F.  R.  Bolles,  formerly  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Copper  Range  Railroad,  Houghton,  Mich.,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Automatic  Connector  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  Y.  McDonnell,  who  for  the  past  nine  years  has  been 
connected  with  the  Dearborn  Chemical  Company,  has  been 
appointed  special  railroad  representative  of  the  packing  de- 
partment, mechanical  rubber  division  of  the  United  States 
Rubljer  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

The  officers  of  the  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company,  23 
West  Forty-third  street.  New  York,  are  as  follows:  Frank 
H.  Clark,  president;  John  R.  Given,  vice-president;  A.  G. 
Elvin,  treasurer;  Frederick  P.  W'hittaker,  secretary;  J.  Snow- 
den  Bell,  patent  attorney,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 

Carl  G.  BarHi,  a  pioneer  in  the  machine  building  industry, 
has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Taylor  Socie^, 
New  York,  which  was  organized  for  the  promotion  of  science 
in  management.  Since  1899  Mr.  Barth  has  been  associated 
with  Frederick  W.  Taylor  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  conducting 
experimental  work  on  the  fundamental  formulas  in  cutting 
metals. 

J.  W.  Austin  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Detroit 

Graphite  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  the  title  of  assistant 
secretary.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the  paint  and  var- 
nish industry,  having  been  for  20  years  with  the  Acme  White 
Lead  &  Color  Works,  during  the  past  15  years  as  general 
purchasing  agent  of  that  company.     In  addition  to  other  du- 
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ties  in  the  Detroit  Graphite  Company,  Mr.  Austin  will  di- 
rect the  purchasing  policy  for  both  its  Detroit  and  allied 
Canadian  plants. 

The  partnership  lately  existing  between  L.  H.  Turner,  Jr., 
and  L.  W.  Garratt,  under  the  name  of  L.  H.  Turner,  Jr.,  & 
Co.,  dealers  in  railway  equipment,  having  been  terminated 
by  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  business  will  hence- 
forth be  conducted  by  Mr.  Garratt  as  its  sole  proprietor,  un- 
der the  name  of  L.  W.  Garratt,  358  Union  Arcade,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Frank  C.  Smink,  formerly  for  17  years  president  of  the 
Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  died  on  March  3,  of 
a  complication  of  diseases,  at  his  home  in  Reading,  at  the 

age  of  74.  After  an 
early  training  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Railway  Company 
and  in  Reading  bank- 
ing circles,  Mr.  Smink, 
in  1878,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Reading 
Iron  Works,  as  busi- 
ness manager.  He  re- 
mained in  that  position 
until  the  organization 
of  the  Reading  Iron 
Company  in  1889, 
when  he  was  made 
treasurer,  and  subse- 
quently served  as  vice- 
president  and  general 
ipanager  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late 
George  F.  Baer,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1902.  Mr.  Smink  was  a  director  of  the 
Reading  Trust  Company,  also  the  Temple  Iron  Company, 
and  for  many  years  served  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Spanish-American  Iron  Company,  the  Marjland 
Steel  Company,  the  Penn-Mary  Coal  Company,  the  Pure 
Oil  Company,  and  other  organizations. 

In  the  issue  of  March,  1920,  an  erroneous  statement  ap- 
peared regarding  arrangements  which  the  Cincinnati  Shaper 
Company  was  making  for  the  handling  of  its  foreign  busi- 
ness. A  representative  of  the  company  has  gone  abroad  to 
demonstrate  its  machines  in  various  plants  on  the  Continent, 
but  no  change  is  to  be  made  in  its  present  foreign  agency 
connections.    The  president  of  the  company  is  P.  G.  March. 

George  A.  Price  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  American 
Arch  Company,  30  Church  street.  New  York.  Mr.  Price 
started  work  on '  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
in  the  motive  power  department,  at  the  DeW^itt  enginehouse, 
and  from  there  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  •  power  of  the  New  York  Central.  In 
August,  1912,  he  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arch  Company.  On  March  1,  1918,  he  was  elected 
assistant  secretary,  and  he  has  now  been  elected  treasurer. 
In  addition  to  being  treasurer  Mr.  Price  will  also  continue 
his  duties  as  assistant  secretar}'. 

Fred  T.  Ley,  formerly  president  of  the  Napier  Saw  Works, 
Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  the  president  of  a  new  company 
organized  to  take  over  the  band  saw  and  band  saw  machine 
business  of  the  Napier  Saw  W'orks,  Inc.  The  new  company 
will  be  known  as  the  Metal  Saw  &  Machine  Company,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Ley  will  have  associated  with  him  as 
treasurer  and  general  manager,  Henry  M.  Blanchard.  The 
schedule  for  the  present  year  calls  for  a  production  of  several 
hundred  machines  and  it  is  anticipated  that  as  many  as  2,000 
machines  will  be  turned  out  in  1921. 


Peter  P.  Beck,  dealer  in  railway  and  manufacturers'  sup- 
plies, removed  his  office  and  showroom  on  May  1.  from 
105-107  Chambers  street.  New  York,  to  22  Thames  street. 
Mr.  Beck  is  sales  agent  at  New  York  for  the  Bettendorf  Com- 
pany, Bettendorf,  Iowa;  Wine  Railway  Appliance  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Railway  Brake  Specialties  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Slick-Knox  Steel  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.:  Sturdi-Truck 
Manufacturing  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Liberty  Tool  Cor- 
poration, Baltimore,  Md. ;  Howe  Waste  &  Packing  Company^ 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Wm.  A.  Tottle  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  and  the  Nu-ex  Fire  Appliance  Companv,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  Victor  Saw  Works,  Springfield,  Mass..  has  been  pur- 
chased by  New  York  banking  interests  and  new  officers 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Winthrop  Sargeant.  Jr.;  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  in  charge  of  operation.  George 
J.  Siedler;  treasurer,  Louis  J.  Oswale;  secretar}-.  William 
P.  Jeffery.  W.  F.  Pollock  will  remain  with  the  company  as 
assistant  manager.  The  Napier  Saw  Works.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  also  been  acquired  by  the  same  interests,  the  pur- 
chase taking  in  the  hack  saw  blade  business,  good  will  and 
equipment,  but  not  the  plant.  The  old  owners  of  the  Napier 
works  retain  the  factor}-  and  the  band  saw  and  band  saw  ma- 
chine end  of  that  business. 

Harr}-  U.  Morton,  whose  appointment  as  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Dunbar  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
was  announced  in  the  May  issue,  was  bom  on  April  25,  1866, 

in  Painesville.  Ohio. 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  1891  with  the 
Pullman  Company,  re- 
maining with  that  com- 
pany for  17  years  of 
which  lie  ser%'ed  four 
years  in  the  manufac- 
turing department  and 
13  years  in  the  operat- 
inc  department.  In 
1907  he  was  appointed 
vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the 
G-rneral  Railway  Sup- 
j)ly  Company.  Seven 
\ears  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the 
.\cme  Supply  Company, 
Chicago,  the  corporate 
name  of  this  company  being  changed  in  1917  to  the  Dunbar 
Manufacturing  Company.  On  April  1  of  this  vear  he  was 
elected  president  and  treasurer  of  the  latter  companv  suc- 
ceeding Thomas  Dunbar,  who  has  resigned. 

^'  - ;  *     •  »     ,.  ■'  • 
?       ■*•     .,  :•  *.  -'   ■ 

The  Westinghouse  Union  Battery  Company  was  recently 
organized  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  produce  storage  batteries  for 
ever}'  industry  in  which  batteries  are  used.  The  compailT 
will  specialize  in  starting  and  lighting  batteries^for  renewal 
in  automobiles,  although  the  complete  line  will  include  bat- 
teries for  trucks,  tractors,  motor  boats  and  airplanes;  also 
for  home  lighting  systems,  train  lighting  and  railway  signals. 
A.  L.  Humphrey,  president  of  the  W^estinghouse  Air  iSrake 
Company,  and  active  in  the  management  of  all  of  its  sub- 
sidiary organizations,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  new  company.  D.  F.  Crawford,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  company,  and  T.  R.  Cook,  formerly  chief 
engineer  and  general  production  manager  of  the  Willard 
Storage  Batter}-  Company,  is  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager.    T.  S.  Grubbs,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Switch  & 
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Signal   Company,   is  also  vice-president  and   secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  new  organization. 

The  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is 
carrying  out  improvements  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000,  ex- 
tending and  improving  its  plant  at  Niagara  Falls  and  its 
two  furnace  plants,  one  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  and  the 
other  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.  A  three-story  addition  to 
the  paper  and  cloth  plant  at  Niagara  Falls  has  just  been 
finished;  it  is  4.S2  ft.  long  and  81  ft.  wide  and' \vill  provide 
greater  facilities  for  the  storing  and  curing  of  all  carborun- 
dum, Garnet  and  Aloxite  paper  and  cloth  products  and  for 
the  extension  of  the  rubber  bonded  wheel  department.  An- 
other addition,  just  completed,  extends  one  of  the  wheel- 
making  and  kiln  departments,  the  new  building  being  two 
stories  high,  96  ft.  long  and  64  ft.  wide.  Both  of  these  new 
structures  are  of  concrete  and  are  of  the  most  modern  type. 
Other  extensions  and  improvements  have  been  planned  and 
work  will  be  started  immediately.  These  call  for  additions 
to  the  crushing  departments  and  other  improvemeiits  at  the 
furnace  plant  at  N'iagara  Falls,  Ont.,  where  the  abrasive 
Aloxite  is  made,  and  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  (^ue.,  where  is 
located  an  extensive  carborundum  furnace  plant.  Besides 
these  buildings  the  program  calls  for  the  extension  of  at 
least  14  different  departments  at  the  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
plant. 

This  company  has  also  acquired  the  plant  formerly  oper- 
ated by  the  Didier-March  Company  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
where  it  will  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  carborundum 
refractories.  The  plant  is  located  on  a  site  of  24  acres  and 
consists  of  a  modern  clay  working  and  refractory  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  about  100  tons  a  day,  covering  a  floor  space  of 
about  .^OO.OOO  sq.  ft.  In  addition  to  this  property  the  Car- 
borundum company  has  purchased  60  acres  of  high  grade 
fire  clay  lands  at  Bonhamton  and  a  clay  excavating  plant. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  }r.,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  car  equipment  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  the  Oxweld  Railroad 
Service  Company.  Chi- 
cago, with  headquarters 
at  Mobile.  Mr.  Thomas 
entered  railway  service 
in  1881  as  a  fireman  on 
the  Selma.  Rome  ,& 
Dalton.  now  part  of  the 
Southern,  later  becom- 
ing a  machinist  appren- 
tice on  the  same  road. 
From  1885  to  1898  he 
was  successively  loco- 
motive engineer,  ma- 
chine shop  foreman 
general  foreman  and 
master  mechanic  on  the 
Birmingham  &:  Atlan- 
tic. In  1898  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  me- 
chanic on  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio,  with  headquart- 
ers at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  was  later  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  car  equipment,  with 
headquarters  at  Mobile.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  resigning  some  time  later  to  l^ecome  master  me- 
chanic on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with  headquarters  at  South 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  car  equipment  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  in 
1909,  which  position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  district  manager  for  the  Oxweld  Railroad  Service 
Company. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
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Tructractor. — The  Clark  Tructractor  Company,  Chi- 
cago,'has  issued  a  pamphlet  showing  photographs  and  speci- 
fications of  all  models  of  the  Clark  Tructractor,  with  illus- 
trations showing  it  at  work  in  various  industrial  plants. 

Tool  Steel. — A  brief  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  chemical  analyses  are  of  greater  importance  in  the 
quality  of  tool  steel  than  its  careful  manufacture  in  all 
processes,  is  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  eight  pages  published 
by  the  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pneumatic  Br.4ke  Equipment. — The  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  catalogue  2021, 
which  briefly  describes  and  illustrates  the  standardized  UC 
Westinghouse  brake  equipment  for  steam  road  passenger 
trains,  which,  with  simple  electric  attachments,  is  said  to  rep- 
resent the  most  improved  form  of  electro-pneumatic  train 
brake  for  both  electric  and  steam  road  passenger  trains. 

Cowan  Traxsveyor. — A  booklet  of  28  pages,  entitled 
Transveyor  Picture  Book,  is  l>eing  distributed  by  the  Cowan 
Truck  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.  It  shows  by  means 
of  illustrations  the  work  that  these  transveyors  are  doing 
in  a  great  variety  of  industries  where  they  are  being  used. 
It  also  points  out  the  advantages  of  their  construction  and 
contains  specifications  for  all  types. 

Arch  Tube  Cleaners: — A  revised  catalogue  of  loco- 
motive arch  tube  cleaners  (W-4)  has  been  issued  by  the 
Lagonda  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio.  The 
catalogue  goes  into  the  subject  of  arch  tube  cleaning  and 
describes  the  different  types  of  standard  cleaners  made  by 
this  company,  giving  a  description  of  their  general  con- 
struction and  usage.  It  also  illustrates  repair  parts  and 
covers  briefly  several  other  products. 

Ingot  Iron  W^ire. — The  Page  Steel  &  W^re  Company, 
New  York,  has  published  a  complete  pamphlet  describing 
fujly  the  electrical  and  physical  properties  of  American 
ingot  iron  wire.  This  is  the  first  complete  publication  of  this 
data  and  the  result  of  many  tests  made  during  the  past 
two  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratory,  New  York,  and  Frank  F.  Fowle,  consulting 
electrical  engineer  for  this  company. 

PoRT.\BLE  Machine  Tools. — The  Pedrick  Tool  &  Ma- 
chine Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  comprehen- 
sive, well-illustrated  catalogue  of  96  pages,  describing  the 
special  machine  tools  manufactured  by  the  company  for  use 
in  railway  shops,  shipyards  and  general  machine  shops. 
Among  the  tools  of  special  interest  to  railroad  men  may  be 
mentioned  the  portable  cylinder  boring  bar,  column  boring 
bar,  duplex  horizontal  boring  machine,  portable  crank  pin- 
turning  machine,  locomotive  pedestal  jaw  facer  and  pipe- 
bending  machine. 

Tank  Car  Center  Sills. — The  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car 
Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  describes  its  type  A-1  center  sill  in  a 
booklet  entitled  "One  Reason  Why  Pennsylvania  Tank  Cars 
Are  Used  by  Leaders  of  Industry."  Although  the  booklet 
briefly  describes  the  cc«istruction  of  the  sill,  it  deals  prin- 
cipally with  tests  conducted  by  Professor  Endsley  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  at  the  testing  laboratory  of  the  Union 
Draft  Gear  Company  in  December,  1918,  to  determine  the 
relative  strength  of  the  type  A-1  center  sill,  which  is  patented 
and  used  exclusively  by  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Com- 
pany, and  the  type  A  center  sill,  now  in  general  use.  The 
booklet  contains  a  number  of  illustrations. 
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Preparedness 
in  Engine 
Terminals 


A  good  deal  more  could  be  said  in  favor  of  modernizing 
engine  terminals  than  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Modern 

Versus  Obsolete  Engine  Terminals  ap- 
pearing in  this  issue.  The  difficulty  of 
operating  an  out-of-date  engine  termi- 
nal where  only  heavy  locomotives  are 
handled  makes  it  a  tremendous  task  to 
keep  the  power  moving  through  the  terminal,  and  the  effect 
on  the  morale  of  shop  employees  that  would  be  obtained 
through  improving  these  facilities  would  in  itself  justify 
a  considerable  expenditure  towards   improvement. 

Engine  terminals  might  be  styled  the  front  line  trenches. 
Without  proper  facilities,  the  day  on  which  the  power  will 
break  through  these  front  line  trenches  and  the  locomotives 
descend  up)on  the  back  shop  will  inevitably  be  advanced. 
If  these  terminals  have  modern  roundhouses  with  adequate 
machine  shop  equipment,  boiler  washing  plants  and  ef- 
ficient coal  and  ash  handling  layouts,  the  equipment  will 
certainly  be  kept  in  action  for  a  much  longer  period,  and 
when  the  break  comes  it  will  be  an  orderly  retreat  that  will 
not  tax  the  resources  of  the  back  shop  to  the  limit.  This 
simple  analogy  between  the  terminal  and  the  trenches  should 
be  taken  to  heart  by  those  who  are  interested  in  having 
our  railroads  make  good. 

Engine  terminals  should  not  only  be  modernized,  but 
must  be  kept  up  to  date.  The  strain  on  any  terminal  in- 
creases even  more  rapidly  than  the  capacity  of  motive  power 
handled,  and  since  we  must  look  for  further  increases  in  this 
direction,  preparedness  in  engine  terminals  requires  that 
these  terminals  be  built  for  the  future,  and  that  there  be 
room  for  additional  buildings  when  these  are  needed.  How 
often  has  it  been  necessary  to  change  the  location  of  an 
entire  terminal  in  order  to  get  the  needed  space  for  addi- 
tional structures?     It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  locomotives 


have  attained  their  maximum  capacity  and  that  economy 
devices  have  reached  the  limit.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
steel  industr\'  must  double  its  capacity  every  ten  years  to 
keep  abreast  of  this  country's  requirements.  How  long  can 
you  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  your  railroad  with 
congested,  poorly  planned  and  inadequately  equipped  en- 
gine terminals;  what  is  it  costing  your  cmnpany  to  handle 
locomotives  with  antiquated  facilities? 


Several     times     recently,     reference     has     been     made     in 
the  columns  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  to  the 

possibilities   of   economy   by   grinding 

A.    R.    A,    (Section  car  wheels.     That  the  subject  is  a  per- 

III)  Discusses  Car    tinent  and  important  one  is  indicated 

Wheel    Grinding      by  the  animated  discussion  of  car  wheel 

grinding  which  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Car  Wheels  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the. American  Railroad  Association,  Sec- 
tion III,  at  Atlantic  City.  C.  T.  Ripley,  general  mechanical 
inspector  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  called  at- 
tention to  the  practice  of  reclaiming  slid  flat  cast  iron  car 
wheels  by  grinding.  He  stated  that  the  work  has  been 
going  on  for  approximately  ten  years  on  the  Santa  Fe  with 
important  savings;  no  objections  to  the  practice  had  de- 
veloped. Cars  ride  smoother,  there  is  less  wear  and  tear  on 
equipment  and  once  a  wheel  is  ground  smooth,  round  and 
concentric  with  the  journal,  there  is  less  tendency  for  it  to 
slide  again. 

The  question  was  raised  by  C.  E.  Fuller,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Union  Pacific,  as  to  the  depth  of 
chill  in  cast  iron  wheels  and  whether  there  was  danger  of 
grinding  through  it.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  no 
danger  of  grinding  through  the  chill  existed,  since  it  was  at 
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least  Yi  in.  thick;  and  if  the  chill  was  almost  worn  through, 
the  wheel  would  have  to  be  scrapped,  anyway,  for  flange  wear. 
Some  of  the  members  considered  it  dangerous  practice  to 
grind  out  flat  spots,  due  to  the  punishment  the  wheel  had 
received  in  sliding  and  the  consequent  danger  of  the  wheel 
bursting.  The  answer  to  this  argument  was  that  badly  brake 
burned  wheels  were  not  reground  and  that  those  with  small 
checks  were  not  appreciably  weakened. 

It  developed  that  before  the  war  the  cost  of  grinding  car 
wheels  on  the  Santa  Fe  was  $.53  per  pair,  including  all  over- 
head, interest  and  depreciation  charges.  Mr.  Ripley  stated 
that  the  cost  is  now  around  $1.00  per  pair.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  estimated  cost  given 
in  a.  car  wheel  grinding  article  on  page  355  of  the  June 
issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  is  $1.50  per  pair. 
Even  this  estimate  of  cost  allows  a  total  saving  of  $6.05 
per  pair,  which  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  installation  of 
a  car  wheel  grinding  machine  in  any  shop  where  enough 
slid  flat  wheels  are  received  to  keep  the  machine  busy  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  time. 

Discussion  of  the  report  also  developed  the  fact  that  some 
roads  take  light  truing  cuts  on  steel  wheels  to  remove  any 
eccentricities  in  the  wheels  themselves  or  due  to  mounting. 
New  chilled  cast  iron  wheels  are  being  ground  by  a  large 
eastern  road  to  accomplish  this  purpose  and  it  seems  probable 
that,  where  only  a  light  cut  is  to  be  taken,  a  grinding  ma- 
chine will  perform  the  operation  more  quickly  and  with 
less  waste  of  material  than  a  lathe.  Certainly  the  ability 
to  remove  steel  by  grinding  need  not  to  be  questioned,  since 
powerful  car  wheel  grinding  machines  are  now  used  by 
manufacturers  to  grind  the  tough  manganese  treads  of  steel 
car  wheels.  The  importance  of  the  subject  would  seem  to 
justify  especial  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Car 
Wheels  to  determine  what  limitations  there  are  to  car  wheel 
grinding  and  to  adopt  recommended  practices  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  roads. 


The  average  roof  is  one  of  the  details  about  a  freight  car 
that  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  though  there  are  undoubtedly 

many  specific   instances  of   roofs   that 

Evolution  are  giving  eminently  satisfactory  serv- 

of  the  ice.     The  suggestion  that  the  car  roof 

Car  Roof  is  still  in  the  process  of  evolution  and 

the  prediction  that  the  ultimate  roof 
will  be  rigid  and  of  all-steel  construction,  comprising  ys-'m. 
sheets  •  or  heavier,  is  interesting.  This  suggestion  and  the 
prophecy  come  from  a  representative  of  the  car  department 
of  the  largest  Canadian  railroad,  who  is  the  author  of  a  very 
comprehensive  review  of  the  development  of  the  car  roof  re- 
cently presented  before  the  Canadian  Railway  Club  and  ab- 
stracted in  another  column  of  this  issue.  The  information 
that  shingles  were  employed  in  early  car  roof  construction  is 
interesting  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments  in  car 
roofs,  as  outlined  in  the  article  referred  to.  Not  only  the 
development,  but  the  motive  behind  this  development  and 
the  obstacles  that  have  been  encountered  and  that  confront 
roof  construction  today,  are  plainly  stated  in  this  article.  It 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  car  department  to  give  the  car  roof 
more  attention.  As  is  pointed  out,  the  position  of  the  car 
roof  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  tht  car  does  not  easily  lend 
itself  to  proper  maintenance.  Other  parts  are  constantly  be- 
ing inspected  for  defects,  but  roof  failure  is  seldom  ob- 
served until  the  damage  has  actually  occurred.  As  in  the 
famous  shingling  episode,  the  need  for  roof  maintenance 
in  fair  weather  is  not  apparent  and  in  wet  weather  it  is  too 
late  to  be  attended  to. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  the  mechan- 
ical department  has  to  contend  is  that  of  inadequate  power 

plant  capacity-     The  stationary  boiler 
Modernized  plant  upon  which  the  shop  or  round- 

Stationary  house  is  dependent  is  one  of  the  most 

Boilers  vital    spots    on    the    railroad   and    un- 

questionably there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  outgrown,  overburdened  boiler  installations  in  op- 
eration on  the  railroads  today.  The  problem  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  these  boilers  is  an  important 
and  difficult  one  in  view  of  the  cost  of  installing  additional 
boilers,  which  involves  additional  space,  added  foundations 
and  setting,  new  boiler  room  construction  and,  finally,  the 
boiler  itself.  One  way  in  which  this  situation  can  often  be 
improved  without  involving  all  the  expense  incident  to  the 
installation  of  new  boilers  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
capacity  of  the  stationary  boilers  that  are  now  in  service. 
With  all  that  has  been  said  recently  in  favor  of  moderniz- 
ing locomotives  it  is  surprising  that  the  opportunity  for 
modernizing  stationarj'  boilers  has  not  been  given  more  gen- 
eral attention.  The  application  of  the  superheater  to  sta- 
tionary boilers  would  seem  to  offer  advantages  comparable 
with  the  results  obtained  in  locomotive  service.  A  good  ex- 
position of  the  improvement  that  can  be  effected  through 
modernizing  stationary  boilers  in  railroad  service  will  be 
found  in  an  article  contributed  to  this  issue  by  the  assistant 
engineer  of  an  eastern  railroad.  The  advantage  of  having 
ample  steam  pressure  for  the  generator  sets,  plenty  of  air 
for  the  shops  and  good  dry  steam  for  the  steam  hammer  is 
obvious;  the  problem  is  to  secure  the  desired  results  with 
the  means  available.  Modernizing  your  stationary  boilers 
may  prove  a  practical  means. 


There  is  a  growing  belief  that  autogenous  welding  has  its 
limitations.     The  early  enthusiasm  with  which  the  process 

was  accepted  by  the  railroads  is  suf- 

The  Status  fering  a  reaction  which,  no  doubt,  is 

of  Autogenous       the  natural  outcome  of  the  attempt  to 

Welding  make  it  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 

wear  or  failure  to  which  metal  parts  of 
railway  equipment  are  heirs.  There  is,  however,  grave 
danger  that  the  reaction  will  carry  the  railroads  as  much 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  conservatism  as  the  early  enthu- 
siasm carried  them  beyond  the  limits  of  safety  and  economy, 
considering  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  art  when  it  was  first 
brought  into  the  railroad  field. 

There  are  three  prime  essentials  to  successful  autogenous 
welding.  The  first  is  a  properly  trained  and  experienced 
operator;  the  second  is  the  proper  preparation  and  laying 
out  of  the  work;  the  third  is  the  use  of  proper  welding  ma- 
terials and  appliances.  The  third  requirement  involves  no  real 
difficulty,  as  proper  materials  and  appliances  are  available. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  essentials  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  full  possibilities  of  the  art  can  be  realized. 
The  danger  from  the  standpoint  of  future  development  lies 
not  in  the  establishment  of  temporary  limitations,  but  in 
failure  to  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  cause  which  makes 
them  necessary.  Machinists,  boilermakers,  and  even  bar- 
bers, after^  a  few  days  of  special  training,  are  alike  fre- 
quently considered  competent  to  operate  on  important  work. 
When  the  results  are  not  all  that  should  be  expected  from 
really  competent  operators,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
attribute  the  failure  of  inherent  limitations  of  the  process 
itself.  The  fact  is  overlooked  that  success  in  welding  de- 
pends far  more  on  the  skill  and  the  integrity  of  the  operator 
than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  well  established  trades,  and 
yet  years  of  apprenticeship  are  required  in  these  trades. 

This  is  in  no  sense  an  argument  against  the  establishment 
of  such  temporary  limitations  as  are  best  suited  to  guard 
against  danger  from  ill  advised  and  incorrect  applications 
of  the  process.  But  unless  the  nature  of  the  real  problem 
is  clearly  recognized  the  minds  of  many  mechanical  depart- 
ment  officers   will   be  closed   to   future   developments   and 
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limitations,    once   established,    will   be   considered    as   per- 
manent. 

A  few  railroads  have  attacked  with  energy  and  thorough- 
ness the  economic  and  technical  problems  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  intelligent  limits  and  correct  practice  in  the 
application  of  autogenous  welding.  These  roads  have  met 
with  success  in  fields  where  the  average  experience  has  been 
failure  and  their  success  is  justification  for  the  belief  that 
future  developments  will  undoubtedly  make  possible  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  present  limitations.  The  art  is  in 
its  infancy  and  its  possibilities  for  the  conservation  of  both 
labor  and  material  are  so  great  that  it  would  be  extremely 
unfortunate  for  the  railroads  if  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
nature  of  its  present  limitations  were  to  delay  the  day  when 
they  may  legitimately  be  extended. 


For  many  kinds  of  work  performed   on   lathes,   especially 
turret   laUies,   boring   mills   and    other   chucking   machines, 

there    is    a   possibility   of   greatly    in- 
Air  creased  production  by  the  use  of  air 
Operated            operated  chucks.     This  is  particularly 
Chucks             true  when  an  order  is  put  through  in 

which  machine  operations  require  the 
chucking  of  a  large  number  of  duplicate  parts.  The  time 
required  for  chucking  is  reduced  many  times  over  by  the 
use  of  air  operated  chucks  and  at  the  same  time  the  work  is 
held  so  much  more  rigidly  that  it  is  possible  to  take  heavier 
cuts  and  reduce  materially  the  time  required  for  the  opera- 
tions. In  mechanical  construction,  several  modem  designs 
of  air  operated  chucks  have  passed  through  a  sufficiently 
long  and  rigorous  test  period  to  show  up  any  weak  points 
and  objecti6nable  features.  Difficulty  with  the  jaw  oper- 
ating mechanism  has  been  largely  overcome  by  the  use  of 
special  heat  treated  steel  levers  and  hardened  alloy  steel 
pivots.  With  hardened  and  ground  ways  in  the  chuck  jaw 
slides  and  draw  tubes,  both  wear  and  friction  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  and  the  proper  proportion  of  operating 
arms  has  given  ample  holding  power.  The  air  cylinders 
have  presented  another  structural  weakness,  air  leakage 
where  the  air  enters  the  cylinders,  especially  on  fast  running 
machines,  making  frequent  repacking  and  adjustment  neces- 
sary. By  finally  providing  a  durable  packing  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  and  in  addition  making  the  chucks  economical 
in  air  consumption,  dust  proof  and  adaptable  to  any  ordinary 
type  of  turning  machine,  air  operated  chucks  are  due  to 
come  into  much  more  common  use  in  railway  machine  shops, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  machine  shop  output. 


ble.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  this  can  be  acc(Hn- 
plished.  The  first  is  by  seeing  that  every  employee  realizes 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  does  his  utmost  by  stay- 
ing on  the  job  and  by  doing  efficient  work.  The  eight-hour 
day  has  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  shops;  they  cannot  be 
enlarged  to  meet  the  present  situation ;  therefore  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  shall  be  no  slackers. 

The  equipment  situation  is  so  serious  that  it  has  become 
a  national  question.  Locomotives  and  cars  must  be  utilized 
to  full  capacity  to  handle  the  nation's  business.  The  per- 
centage of  locomotives  needing  classified  repairs  is  not  un- 
usually high,  but  many  engines  are  held  out  of  service 
bcause  minor  repairs  are  not  made  prcwnptly.  For  this  rea- 
son roundhouse  work  should  receive  special  attention.  The 
bad  order  car  figures  show  room  for  improvement;  180,000 
cars,  or  7.4  per  cent  of  the  freight  equipment  is  in  bad  ordCT 
and  many  cars  shown  as  serviceable  are  fit  only  for  rough 
freight  or  light  loading.  It  may  be  a  difficult  task  to  im- 
prove conditions  under  the  present  circumstances,  but  the 
mechanical  department  should  tackle  the  job  with  might 
and  main,  realizing  that  it  can  perform  a  great  service  for 
the  country.  If  additions  to  the  facilities  will  sj)eed  up  the 
work,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  install  them.  If 
changes  in  design  will  reduce  maintenance  troubles  they 
should  be  made.  Finally,  if  the  railroad  shops  cannot 
handle  the  work,  assistance  should  be  secured  from  contract 
shops.  The  situation  demands  energetic  action  and  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  that  will  speed  up  repairs  to  the 
equipment. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Car  Design.  By  L.  VV.  Wallace,  M.E.  35  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  illustrated, 
bound  in  stiff  paper.  Copies  obtainable  from  H  Rubenkoenig,  assist- 
ant professor  of  railway  mechanical  engineering,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  these  notes  and  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  to  include  recently  adopted  M.  C.  B. 
standards  and  recommended  practices.  The  work  does  not 
exhaustively  treat  the  subject,  but  deals  only  with  such  por- 
tions of  the  car  as  are  usually  given  theoretical  ccHisideration 
by  the  car  designer.  It  is  only  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  classroom  work,  and  is  especially  valuable  to  those  tech- 
nical schools  giving  railway  mechanical  engineering  courses 
which  include  car  design.  The  practical  car  designer  may 
also  derive  some  benefit  from  the  work. 


In  the  January  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
there  was  published   an   analysis  of  the  railroad   situation 

which  showed  a  very  serious  shortage 

The  Critical  of    facilities.      During    the    past    six 

Equipment       •      months  no  progress  has  been  made  in 

Situation  reducing  this  shortage  and  the  normal 

capacity  of  the  railroads  is  at  present 
not  great  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  traffic.  Strikes 
have  interfered  with  operation  and  freight  has  accumulated. 
So  it  happens  that  although  the  railroads  are  now  handling 
more  traffic  than  ever  before,  the  situation  is  very  critical. 
There  is  danger  of  fuel  shortage  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country;  industries  are  not  operating  at  full  capacity  and 
shutdowns  and  serious  industrial  depressions  are  threatened 
unless  raw  materials  and  finished  products  can  be  handled 
more  rapidly. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  on  the  mechanical  department 
in  this  crisis.  Anything  short  of  the  highest  possible  effi- 
ciency in  transportation  during  the  next  six  or  eight  months 
will  be  a  calamity  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  con- 
cerned to  see  that  the  roads  move  as  much  freight  as  possi- 


Woods  IVestinghouse  E-T  Air  Brake  Instruction  Pocket  Book.  258  pages, 
5  in.  by  ^Yz  in.,  55  illustrations,  bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the 
Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Company,  2  West  Forty-fifth  street. 
New    York. 

Any  book  on  air  brake  equipment  must  be  strictly  up  to 
date  to  be  of  value,  particularly  if  the  book  relates  to  the  E-T 
type,  which  has  undergone  very  rapid  development  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demands  upon  locomotive  brake  equip- 
ment. This  book,  which  has  just  come  off  the  press,  not 
only  contains  a  full  description  of  the  E-T  6,  which  is  the 
most  recent  type  placed  on  locomotives,  but  is  a  ver\'  cwn- 
plete  text  on  the  design  and  operation  of  the  entire  E-T 
equipment  and  accessory  apparatus.  The  text  is  admirably 
illustrated  with  cuts  of  the  various  parts  of  this  apparatus 
and  diagrammatic  views  showing  each  zone  of  air  pressure 
in  a  distinctive  color.  This  book  should  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  locomotive  engineers  and  others  interested  in  the 
operation  of  the  E-T  brake  equipment  who  are  so  located 
that  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  lectures  and  demon- 
stration afforded  in  an  air  brake  instruction  car  and  it 
should  also  be  of  value  to  traveling  engineer*,  air  brake  in- 
spectors and  instructors  not  only  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  volume,  but  for  the  reason  that  these  colored 
diagrams  afford  a  ver\-  simple  and  effective  method  for 
instructing  others  in  the  workings  of  this  intricate  apparatus. 
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MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE  SERVICE  OF  SUPPLY 

West   Springfield,   Mass. 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer, 
under  "Communications,"  is  an  article  signed  by  General 
I*urchasing  Agent  on  Service  of  Supply.  I  am  sure  every 
railroad  engine  house  or  repair  shop  man  will  be  interested 
in  this  General  Purchasing  Agent's  views,  for  they  express  in 
a  few  words  a  full  explanation  of  why  the  supply  parts  come 
to  shop  late  and  in  about  half  requirement  lots. 

A  man  in  the  shop  cannot  devote  all  his  time  to  repairing 
engines  because  the  stores  department  fails  to  provide  the 
materials  required  in  his  shop  work.  The  shop  forces  must 
stop  progressive  operations  and  spend  valuable  time  looking 
and  planning  to  get  past  and  deliver  a  locomotive  when  an 
important  or  perhaps  only  a  trivial  item  of  material  is  miss- 
ing. It  costs  72  cents  per  hour  to  have  mechanics  searching 
for  parts  and  $2.00  per  hour  to  hold  a  locomotive  out  of 
service. 

My  work  as  an  engineer  in  charge  of  shop  production  and 
scheduling  of  the  v.ork  in  a  locomotive  repair  shop  has  placed 
me  in  a  position  where  definite  values  are  known,  and  exactly 
what  the  factors  are  which  tend  to  hold  up  our  shop  output. 
I  know  beyond  a  d6ubt  that  there  is  no  one  factor  of  distress 
in  all  our  shop  list  that  is  costing  more  in  actual  cold  cash 
through  lowering  of  shop  output  and  as  a  cause  for  continu- 
ing defective  parts  in  service  than  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  materials.     This  is  our  worst  shop  problem  today. 

If  our  General  Purchasing  Agent  could  spend  one  day  each 
month  alone  among  the  shop  and  engine  house  foremen,  learn 
to  know  the  gang  leaders  and  their  troubles,  he  would  not 
make  any  such  slip  as  he  did  by  saying  "No  such  thing  as 
work  held  for  material."  Work  is  delayed  every  day  because 
of  lack  of  material. 

Men  of  vision  and  business  determination  create  their 
credits  as  they  advance,  and  see  to  it  that  subsequent  events 
produce  the  requisite  profit  to  meet  their  obligations.  Credit 
is  established  and  maintained  l>y  meeting  every  business 
obligation  promptl}-  and  squarely.  Where  would  any  of  our 
large  roads  have  l>een  today  had  they  hesitated  to  advance 
because  of  ctedits?  Harriman,  Hill,  and  others  advanced 
and  their  credits  expanded  to  meet  their  requirements. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  require  three  1 '4-inch  pipe 
unions  to  complete  a  locomotive  out  of  shop  and  into  service. 
The  store  room  only  received  one  because  the  30  per  cent 
credit  after  being  distributed  only  purchased  one.  This  loco- 
motive must  go  into  service,  and  there  are,  we  assume,  only 
two  pipe  unions,  a  matter  of  $1.00  between  it  and  earning 
$75.00  per  day.  -"Our  piper  spends  perhaj)s  an  hour  search- 
ing scrap  for  old  ones;  perhaps  finds  a  poor  one  that  may  just 
about  half-way  hold,  or  long  enough  to  get  out  of  shop  and 
give  the  engine  house  trouble  later.  This  hour's  time  of  piper 
and  helper  places  this  union  at  a  cost  of  72  cents  -|-  49  cents, 
or  $1.21.  But  we  are  .<5till  short  one,  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  rob  from  any  locomotive  in  the  shop  or  from  some  shop 
heating  pipe.  .\  chance  of  losing  $75.00  per  day  in  service 
earnings  forces  anything  so  long  as  we  obtain  the  required 
fitting.  Later  we  will  have  to  replace  it  by  robbing  another 
and  the  labor  charge  will  average  $2.00  each  for  these  fittings. 
The  vital  point  is  we  pay  for  all  our  material,  even  though 
we  have  to  hide  half  the  cost  in  labor  charge.  Give  us  new 
material  at  a  less  cost  to  the  company  and  place  the  cost 
where  it  belongs,  on  the  purchasing  agent's  books,  and  not  on 
shop  pay-roll.  The  increased  saving  in  the  direct  purchase 
will  sustain  the  credit  advanced,  not  to  mention  the  intangible 


effect  in  dollars    resulting  from  encouraging  the  shop  men. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  general  purchasing  agent  crying 
himself  to  sleep  because  a  wrecking  crane  cost  $25,000,  and 
perhaps  stands  12  months  and  never  is  used  and  passing  into 
an  obsolete  class  every  day?  Or  we  must  scrap  it  and  pur- 
chase a  larger  one  to  stand  around  on  the  siding,  tying  up  a 
larger  sum  and  losing  more  interest.  The  fact  is,  when  we 
require  this  crane  we  want  it  at  once,  and  very  urgently,  and 
in  a  few  minutes'  time  it  liquidates  all  this  interest  and  de- 
preciation charge.  It  is  not  too  much  in  large  wrecks  to  say 
a  crane  may  save  its  entire  cost  on  one  job.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  material  stocks;  we  should  not  stock  carelessly  but 
wisely,  and  do  it  as  a  feature  of  good  business  management. 
Do  not  state  "The  road  in  possession  of  the  largest  stock  of 
live  stores  is  the  fxxjrest  managed." 

You  do  not  cut  down  on  coal  because  of  depleted  credits. 
You  spend  $2,500  on  a  locomotive  to  apply  superheat  and 
save  coal.  Here  you  advance  credit  and  sustain  it  on  the 
saving  in  coal.  Nothing  strange  about  it,  just  good  hard- 
headed,  plain  business  sense,  Frank  Roberts. 


PIECEWORK  NEEDED  TO  INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 

RosELLE  Park,  N.  J. 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  printed  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  entitled  The  Me- 
chanic's Viewpoint.  However,  I  wish  to  disagree  with  the 
author  on  one  point  in  particular,  namely  his  opposition  to 
piecework  and   his  reasons  therefor. 

I  claim  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  again  install  the  piece- 
work system  in  railroad  shops  in  order  to  increase  efficiency 
and  production,  which  have  fallen  during  the  last  two  years. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  this  reduction 
in  output  was  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  piecework  system. 
To  pay  men  according  to  their  occupation  on  a  flat  base  is 
unjust  to  the  good  worker  and  the  poor  worker.  The  one  is 
underpaid  and  the  other  overpaid.  The  workman  working 
at  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent  should  receive  more  pay  than 
the  one  working  at  80,  70  or  less  per  cent.  This  should  be 
done  by  a  j^roper  piecework  or  bonus  system.  There  must  al- 
ways be  an  incentive  for  mechanics  to  increase  production 
and  where  this  incentive  is  lacking  the  best  workmen  will 
fall  to  the  level  of  the  average  and  the  supervising  forces 
will  have  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  their  time  to  keeping  the 
slackers  on  the  job.  Your  correspondent  thinks  "indiffer- 
ent qualit}"  is  unavoidable  under  the  piecework  system.  I 
don't  think  so;  in  fact  the  contrar)^  is  nearer  to  the  truth. 
WMth  a  live  piecework  inspector  on  the  job  and  the  super- 
vising forces  not  sleeping  it  is  easier  to  obtain  good  work- 
manship under  the  piecework  system  than  when  working 
at  the  day  rate.  Under  the  piecework  system  employees 
can  be  held  to  strict  accountability  for  performing  inferior 
or  indifferent  work.  In  some  cases  where  carelessness  or 
neglect  is  shown  they  can  be  disciplined  by  making  them 
do  their  work  over  again  without  extra  pay.  This  usually 
acts  as  a  sure  cure  against  carelessness. 

As  far  as  the  nerves  of  the  nation  are  concerned,  I  don't 
think  this  should  worr>-  us  if  we  approach  the  subject  with  a 
fair  mind  and  spirit.  Piecework  or  bonus  prices  should  be 
set  according  to  the  out|)ut  of  an  average  good  mechanic. 

The  high  cost  of  living  today  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to 
under-production  of  the  American  workman.  Less  is  be- 
ing produced  per  day  per  man  than  formerly  and  more  is 
being  demanded.  The  logical  thing  to  do  then  is  to  produce 
more,  and  since  a  proper  piecework  or  bonus  system  will 
work  along  such  lines  it  should  be  installed  again  in  rail- 
road shops  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful  railroad  mechanics 
and  helpers,  the  owners  of  the  railroads  and  the  public. 

Frank  J.  Borer. 


Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heating 

Development  and  Possibilities  Outlined  with   Par- 
ticular Reference  Made  to  the  Open  Type  of  Heater 

BY  THOMAS  C.  McBRIDE 


THE  use  of  feedwater  heaters  on  locomotives  dates  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  locomotive  itself.  There  are 
records  of  the  application  of  an  "open"  or  "injection" 
type  heater  to  a  locomotive  in  England  in  1827,  and  an  Eng- 
lish patent  of  1828  describes  a  tubular  heater  for  the  same 
purpose.  Ross  Winans  of  Baltimore  applied  tubular  heaters 
to  two  types  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  locomotives  in 
1836.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  desirability  of  the  feed- 
water  heater  for  the  locomotive  was  recognized  at  these  early 
dates,  although  it  must  be  appreciated  that  the  advantages 
possible  at  that  time  were  proportionately  greater  than  at  the 
present  time  because  of  the  low-steam  pressure  then  in  use. 

Every  conceivable  type  of  heater  and  all  possible  sources  of 
heat,  even  the  hot  ashes,  seem  to  have  been  proposed  or  tried, 
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Fig.  1 — Curves  Showing  Estimated  Coal  Saving  with  Feed 

Water   Heater 

and  in  view  of  the  amount  of  study  that  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  locomotive  feedwater 
heating  is  not  now  in  more  general  use.  Possibly  the  reason 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years 
that  the  essentials  of  heater  performance  and  pump  operation 
have  been  understood.  Furthermore  the  small  size  of  the 
locomotives  formerly  in  general  use  limited  the  saving  per 
locomotive,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the  injector,  because 
of  its  simplicity  and  convenience,  rendered  feedwater  heating 
impossible,  for  injectors  heat  the  water  which  they  use  to  such 
an  extent  by  live  steam  that  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  further  heating. 

There  are  two  possible  sources  in  a  locomotive  from  which 
otherwise  waste  heat  may  be  obtained  to  heat  the  feedwater: 
(a)  the  waste  gases  in  the  smokebox  or  stack,  (b)  the  exhaust 
steam.  Stationary  practice  with  economizers  indicates  that 
waste-gas  heaters  cannot  be  supplied  with  cold  water  because 
the  accumulatiop  of  condensation  and  soot  on  them  seriously 
interferes  with  their  efficiency.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
turn  to  the  exhaust  steam  for  the  source  of  heat  and  to  develop 
this  type  of  heater  first,  leaving  the  waste-gas  heater  for  later 
development  as  may  be  found  either  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  exhaust-steam  heater  may  be  either  of  the  op>en  or  in- 
jection type  in  which  the  exhaust  steam  comes  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  cold  feedwater  so  that  the  water  condensed  from 
this  exhaust  steam  is  added  to  and  mixed  with  this  feedwater; 

•From    a   paper   presented   at   the   spring   nieetinjr,    St.    Louis,    Mc,    May. 
1920,   of   the   American    Society   of   Mechanical    Engireers. 


or,  of  the  closed  or  surface  type  in  which  the  heat  from  the 
condensation  of  the  exhaust  steam  passes  to  the  feedwater 
through  thin  sheets  of  metal,  generally  in  the  form  of  thin 
brass  tubes.  Practically  all  of  the  development  work  to  date 
that  has  been  at  all  successful  has  considered  only  the  surface 
type.  There  are  a  great  many  heaters  of  this  type  in  service 
in  Europe,  but  there  are  objections  to  it  for  locomotive  use. 
It  is  a  complex  and  delicate  structure;  it  also  wastes  the  water 
condensed  from  the  exhaust  steam  with  its  heat  or  raises  com- 
plications as  to  saving  it,  and  it  requires  enough  exhaust 
steam  to  heat  all  of  the  feedwater.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
open  or  injection  type  of  heater  necessarily  recovers  both  the 
water  condensed  from  the  exhaust  steam  and  its  heat  so  that 
both  are  returned  direct  to  the  boiler  with  the  water  taken 
from  the  tender.  Less  water  is  therefore  taken  from  the  ten- 
der and  less  exhaust  steam  is  required  for  the  heating. 

The  McBride  Feedwater  Heater 

The  adoption  of  an  open  heater  for  the  locomotive  may  seem 
a  radical  step,  but  the  author  has  devised  an  open  type  of 
feedwater  heater  which  is  being  manufactured  by  The  Worth- 
ington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation  and  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  Railivay  Age  of  Sept.  5,  1919,  in  which  no  new 
elements  are  used.  The  heater  itself  is  of  a  general  type  that 
has  been  in  use  in  marine  service  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
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Fig.  2 — Curves  Showing   Coal  Saving   Based  on  Test  Plant   Results 

The  open  heater  with  the  oil  separator  to  remove  the  oil  from 
the  exhaust  steam  before  it  enters  the  heater  because  of  its 
merits  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  stationary 
plants.  One  of  these  heater  and  pump  units  was  thoroughly 
tested  out  on  the  locomotive  test  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  in  1917,  and  has  been  in  operation 
on  road  service  since  October,  1918.  Three  more  units  have 
l)een  in  operation  for  approximately  a  year  on  pooled  locomo- 
tives and  have  given  no  trouble  other  than  the  usual  pump 
maintenance.  Nothing  has  developed  indicating  that  the 
open  heater  as  a  type  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  locomotive  and 
the  coal  and  water  savings  have  been  so  marked  as  to  be  evi- 
dent to  the  crew. 

The  pump  is  much  easier  to  oi)erate  than  an  injector,  as  it 
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requires  only  a  slightjtum  of  the  1-in.  throttle  valve  to  either 
start  it  or  to  make  it  run  faster  or  slower  as  the  boiler  may 
need  more  or  less  water.  It  does  not  require  priming  and  can 
be  operated  continuously  at  low  capacities  where  the  injector 
must  be  stopped  and  started  periodically.  The  feed  pump 
should  not  be  used,  as  is  often  done  with  the  injector,  to  fill 
the  boiler  on  the  down  grade  and  then  be  shut  off  as  long  as 
possible  on  the  up  grade;  first,  because  there  is  not  as  much 
inducement  or  necessity  for  operating  it  in  this  way  and, 
secondly,  because  the  prime  purpose  of  the  heater  is  to  recover 
heat  and  it  can  only  do  so  when  the  locomotive  is  pulling  and 
exhaust  steam  is  available  for  the  heating.  If  the  injector 
is  operated  continuously  and  maintains  a  constant  water  level 
in  the  boiler  each  pound  of  steam  generated  will  require  1,276 
B.t.u.  from  the  fire  with  200  lb.  steam  pressure,  150  deg. 
superheat,  and  40  deg.  water  in  the  tender.  If  the  injector 
is  shut  off  each  pound  of  steam  will  require  somewhat  more 
than  925  B.t.u.  so  that  the  amount  of  steam  from  the  same  fire 
will  be  in(;reased  less  than  38  per  cent.  It  will  later  be  shown 
that  unifei-  the  same  conditions  the  feedwater  heater  would 
increase  the  amount  of  steam  about  13.6  per  cent.  The  feed- 
water  heater  will,  therefore,  materially  increase  the  amount  of 
steam  on  the  up  grade,  although  not  to  the  extent  possible  in 
the  case  of  the  injector,  and  should  be  depended  upon  to  feed 
the  boiler  entirely.on  the  up  grade  with  the  consequent  greater 
amount  of  heat  recovered  from  the  exhaust  and  more  nearly 
constant  water  level  in  the  boiler. 

Advantages  of  Locomotive   Feedwater  Heating 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  an  exact  general  statement  of  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  from  locomotive  feedwater  heating, 
because  much  depends  on  the  particular  locomotive  to  which 
the  heater  is  to  be  attached,  the  capacity  at  which  it  is  worked, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tender,  and  the  basis  on 
which  the  advantages  obtained  are  stated.  We  are  liable  to 
basei  our  notions  as  to  the  advantages  of  feedwater  heating  on 
the#esults  obtained  in  stationary  practice  where  the  coal  sav- 
ing is  very  properly  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  the  water  because 
of  the  higher  temperature  at  which  the  water  is  delivered  to 
the  boiler.  In  the  case  of  the  locomotive,  however,  with  its 
ver}-  complicated  relations  of  the  different  operations  that  are 
going  on,  and  the  ver\'  wide  range  of  capacity  through  which 
the  boiler  is  operated,  there  is  generally  a  much  greater  coal 
saving  than  in  stationary  practice.  Three  factors  enter  into 
the  final  result:  1,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  evaporate  the  water  in  the  boiler,  which  might  be 
called  the  heat  savin'gjjlue  to  the  feedwater  heater.  2.  The 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  heat  required  results  in  a  greater 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal  required  because  of  the  better 
efficiency  of  the  boiler  at  the  lower  rate  of  combustion.  These 
two  factors  give  ihecoal  saving  based  on  water  evaporated. 
3.  The  exhaust  steam  taken  by  the  heater-from  the  exhaust 
ports  of  the  locomotive  reduces  slightly  the  back  pressure  in 
the  locomotive  and  should  show  some  advantage.  All  three 
factors  combined  will  give  the  coal  saving  based  on  indicated 
horsepower. 

Heat  Saving  Due  to  Feedwater  Heater 

The  first  factor,  the  heat  saving,  is  determined  by  the 
amount  the  feedwater  is  heated  by  exhaust  steam  taken  from 
the  locomotive.  This  factor  will  evidently  be  greatest  when 
the  tender-water  temperature  is  low  and  when  the  exhaust 
steam  pressure  in  the  heater  is  highest,  as  this  pressure  deter- 
mines the  temperature  to  which  the  feedwater  can  be  heated. 
This  pressure  will  be  highest  when  the  locomotive  is  working 
hard,  and  when  the  exhaust  steam  for  the  heater  is  taken  from 
that  part  of  the  steam  valve  chests  or  cylinder  saddles  where 
its  pressure  is  greatest.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  feed 
pump  need  not  be  wasted,  since  it  can  be  and  is  used  in  the 
feedwater  heater,  but  this  use  prevents  the  recovery  of  the 


same  amount  of  exhaust  steam  and  heat  from  the  exhaust  of 
the  locomotive.  The  amount  of  steam  used  by  the  feed  pump 
is,  therefore,  a  direct  charge  against  the  saving  due  to  feed- 
water  heating  as  compared  to  injector  operation  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  recovery  of  waste  heat  from  the  loco-  • 
motive  exhaust,  or  when  estimated  by  the  temperature  rise  of  ■ 
the  feedwater  in  the  heater.  """ 

The  tabulation  given  jn  Table  1  is  based  on  heating  the 
feedwater  to  215  deg.  This  is  quite  conservative,  as  it  has 
been  found  easily  possible  to  obtain  this  temperature  with  the 
open  type  heater  referred  to  even  with  tender-water  tem- 
peratures of  40  deg.  and  on  locomotives  worked  at  less  than 
two-thirds  of  their  maximum  steaming  capacity.     The  tabu- 
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Fig.  3 — Analysis  of  Coal  Saving  Resulting  from  Feed  Water  Heating 

lation  shows  that  greater  heat  saving  is  possible  with  saturated 
than  with  superheated  steam  locomotives;  therefore  the  per- 
centage of  coal  saving  will  be  greater  with  saturated  than  with 


Table  1 — Heat  Saving  Due  to  Feedwater  Heatek 

Assumed    steam   pressure   in   branch    pipe, 

lb    per  sq.   in .7. . .      200  200  200 

Assumed  superheat,   de(f.   fahr /. . .   None  None  150 

Assumed    temperature    water     in     tohder, 

deg.    Fahr ./. 40  70  40 

Heat  content  per  pound  of  steam/B.t.u. .    1199.1        1199.1       1284.6 
Heat  content  per  pound  of  water,  jB.t.u.: 

At    40    deg ^ 8.0         8.0 

At   70   deg .yT^ 38.0        

Heat  required   to  generate  /one   pound   of 

steam.    B.t.u \ 1191.1       1161.1       1276.6 

Heat     saving    in     B.t.u.     wlicn     water    is 

heated   from:  ^"^ 

40  to  215  deg 175.0        175.0 

70  to  215  deg 145.0         

Heat  saving,  per  cent 14.7  12.5  13.7 

Total    heat    required    by    locomotive    with 

feed  pump  as  compared  to  injector  op- 
eration, per  cent 102  102  101.75 

Heat  saving  in  locomotive  with  heater  as 

compared  to  injector  operation,  per  cent       IS.O  12.75       13.94 

Heat  required,  per  cent 87.0  89.25       87.81 

Heat    saving    as    compared     to     injector 

operation,    per   cent 13.0  10.75       12.2 


200 
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11.80 
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superheated  steam  locomotives.  Table  2  gives  the  exhaust 
steam  required  for  the  heating.  The  percentage  of  water 
saved  is  shown  by  Table  3. 

The  allowances  which  Hfeve  been  made  for  the  steam  used 
by  the  feed  pump  are  based  on  carefully  conducted  tests  of  the 
feed  pump  and  heater,  which  show  that  this  feed  pump  when 
running  with  saturated  and  fairly  wet  steam  required  for  its 
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operation  2  per  cent  or  less  of  the  weight  of  steam  generated 
b\  the  boiler.  The  feed  pump,  therefore,  uses  2  per  cent  or 
k>s  of  the  heat  required  from  the  fire  by  the  saturated  steam 
locomotive,  but  in  the  case  of  superheated  steam  locomotive 
tlie  feed  pump  will  require  but  about  1.75  per  cent  of  the  heat 
from  the  fire  of  the  locomotive  because  of  the  greater  heat  re- 
quired to  generate  the  superheated  steam.  The  tabulation  is 
based  on  steam  leaving  the  branch  pipe  at  200  lb.  pressure 

Table  2 — Exhaust  Steam  Required  for  Heating 

A^-^ume    tender    water    temperature,    deg.    Fahr 40               70 

B.t.u.  required  to  heat  one  pound  of  feedwater  to  215  deg.: 

From    40   deg 17S             

From    70    deg 145 

Heat   content   of   exhaust    steam   assumed   at    7    lb.    pressure 

B.t.u.    per    lb 1157           1157 

Heat  content  of  water  at  215  deg.     B.t.u.  per  lb 183            183 

Heat   given   up   by   exhaust   steam   in   condensing    from   7   lb. 

pressure  to  wafer  at  215  deg.     B.t.u.  per  lb 974 

Exhaust    steam    required    to    heat    one    pound    of   cold    feed- 
water,    pet    cen' „ 18 

Exhaust  steam  »to  heater  from  feed  pump,  per  cent 2 

Exhaust    steam    from    exh.Tust    ports   of    locomotive    required 

l)y  surface  heater,   per  cent ; 16 

By  open   heater,  per  cent 13.8 


974 

IS 

2 

13 
11.5 


with  150  deg.  superheat  in. the  superheated  steam  locomotive 
and  gives  value  of  the  heat  saving,  water  saving,  and  percent- 
age of  exhaust  steam  required  by  the  heater  for  tender-water 
temperatures  of  40  and  70  deg.  respectively.  The  term  "heat 
content''  is  used  to  express  the  amount  of  heat  in  the  water  or 
steam  above  that  in  water  at  32  deg.  Fahr.  temperature. 

From  the  tabulation  it  will  also  be  noted  that  in  the  case 
of  the  feedwater  heater  for  the  locomotive,  because  of  its  com- 

Table   3 — Water    Saving   Due   to    Feedwater    Heater 

Steam  for  locomotive  cylinders,  per  cent 100  100 

Steam  required   for  feed   pump,   per  rent 2  2 

Water    required    by    locomotive    with    surface    heater    dis- 
charging water  condensed  from  exhaust  steam  to  track,  as 

compared  to  injector  operuticn,  per  cent 102  102 

Exhaust  steam  condensed  in  heating  feed  water,  per  cent: 

0.18X102 18.4         

0.15X102 15.3 

Water  required  by   locomotive  with   open   heater  or  surface 
heater  saving  condensation   from  exhaust  steam  compared 

to  injector  operation,   per  cent 83.6  86.7 

Water  saving,  per  cent 16.4  13.3 

parison  to  injector  operation,  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  the 
usual  short  rule  customary  in  stationary  practice  stating  that  a 
certain  number  of  degrees  of  heating  of  the  feedwater  results 
in  1  per  cent  heat  saving,  but  rather  that  it  is  more  exact  to 
state,  assuming  the  conditions  of  the  table,  that  in  the  satu- 
rated steam  locomotive,  ^fter  the  first  23.8  or  23.2  deg.  heat- 
ing, each  11.9  or  11.6  deg.  of  heating  represents  1  per  cent 
heat  saving,  and  that  in  the  sujierheated  steam  locomotive  after 
the  first  22.3  or  21.8  deg.  of  heating  each  12.8  or  12.5  deg. 
of  heating  represents  1  per  cent  heat  saving,  the  first  figures  ■ 
in  each  case  applying  with  40  deg.  and  the  second  figures  with 
70  deg.  water  temperature. 

The  locomotive  with  the  open  heater  or  the  surface  heater 
saving  the  water  condensed  from  the  exhaust  steam  requires 
the  extra  2  per  cent  steam  to  operate  the  feed  pump,  but  from 
15  to  18  per  cent  of  this  102  per  cent  is  recovered,  so  that  the 
net  water  saving  is  from  13.3  to  16.4  per  cent  respectively  for 
the  assumed  summer  and  winter  conditions  as  compared  to 
injector  operation. 

Coal  Saving  Based  on  Water  Evaporated 

In  order  to  obtain  the  coal  saving  based  on  water  evapo- 
rated it  is  necessary  to  consider  particular  locomotives,  since 
this  factor  involves  the  change  in  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler 
'vith  var>'ing  boiler  capacity.  For  this  purpose  the  curves  of 
Fig.  1  have  been  prepared.  The  curves  on  the  left  marked  A 
are  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent  heat  saving;  those  on  the  right 
marked  B  on  the  basis  of  1 2  per  cent  heat  saving.  The  upper 
stolid  curves  marked  "injector"  are  test  plant  results  of  a  con- 
solidation, atlantic,  and  mikado  type  locomotive  respectively 
and  show  the  total  amount  of  water  evaporated  per  hour 


against  dry  coal  fired.  The  dotted  curves  marked  "heater" 
for  each  of  these  three  locomotives  show  the  amount  of  water 
that  would  have  l)een  evaporated  by  the  same  amount  of  coal 
with  a  feedwater  heater  reducing  by  10  per  cent  and  12  per 
cent  respectively  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  evaporate  the 
water  and  superheat  the  steam.  The  vertical  distances  be- 
tween the  solid  and  dotted  curves  represent  the  amount  of  coal 
saved  and  these  quantities  are  shown  in  the  lower  set  of 
curves.  This  lower  set  of  curves,  therefore,  shows  the  coal 
saving  based  on  water  evaporated  due  to  the  feedwater  heater 
that  follows  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  and  12  per  cent 
respctively  in  the  amount  of  heat  necessar}'  to  evaporate  the 
water  and  superheat  the  steam.  These  curves  show  that  the 
feedwater  heater  attached  to  a  locomotive  will  effect  a  coal 
saving  beginning  at  low  capacities  practically  identical  with 
the  heat  saving,  or  the  coal  saving  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  stationar\'  practice,  but  which  increases  at  first 
gradually  and  then  more  rapidly  as  the  capacity  of  the  loco- 
motive is  increased,  reaching  values  twice  or  more  than  twice 
these  figures  as  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  locomotive  is 
approached.  It  would  Ik?  difficult  to  credit  this  result  were  it 
not  warranted  theoretically  by  the  second  factor  mentioned 
above,  and  had  it  not  l^een  confirmed  in  test  plant  results  with 
a  wide  margin  to  spare.  A  study  of  the  upper  curve?  in  con- 
nection with  the  lower  curves  of  l)Oth  figures  will  show  that 
the  ver\'  great  coal  saving  possible  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  steaming  capacity  due  to  the  feedwater  heater  and 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  work  the  locomotive  with  the 
heater  at  greater  steaming  capacities  than  are  possible  with 
the  injector,  but  how  much  greater  would  depend  largely  on 
the  particular  locomotive. 

Coal  Saving  Based  on  Indicated  Horsepower 

Saturated  steam  locomotives  should  show  a  further  gain  of 
a  few  per  cent  from  reduced  back  pressure.  Test  plant 
records  show  some  reduction  in  this  back  pressure  in  super- 

Table  4— Heat  Recovered  by  the  Feedwater  Heater 

Test   No.  12  3  4 

Steam   to   engine,   lb.   per   min...  314.S  492.8  599.1  757.3 

Steam  to  feed  pump.  lb.  per  min.  7.4  10.5  12.5  14.6 
Steam    to    safety    valve,    lb.    per 

min 0  8  0.7  2.1  5.5 

Elxhaust  steam  condensed,  lb.  per 

min 42.3  71.4  90.0  113.7 

Heat  in  steam,  B.t.u.  per  min.  to 

engines    402,749  639.063  780,867  996,531 

To    feed    pump 8.876  12,594  14,994  17,393 

To     safety    valve 960  840  2,519  6,587 

Total    heat   in    steam 412,585  652.497  798,380     1,020,531 

Heat     recovered      from     exhaust, 

B.tu.    per   min • 50,725  85,694  108,063  136,736 

Per  cent  of  total  heat. . ..  ..^w..  12.3  13.1  13.5  13.4 

heated  steam  locomotives  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  su- 
perheat and  indicate  that,  at  least  until  further  tests  are  made, 
this  factor  should  not  be  considered  for  superheated  steam 
locomotivesi  The  curves  sho^vn  in  Fig.  2  are  based  on  test 
plant  results  of  a  mikado  locomotive,  comparing  its  operation 
with  the  injector  and  with  the  feedwater  heater  referred  to  in 


Table    5 — Coal    S.wikc    and    Increase    in 

Heater 

Test  NVs.  1  and  5 

Speed    in    m.  p.  h •.■i«>, 14.6 

Indicated    horsepower:  '"   ■  '  '\ 

Without     heater vii.^w-..   990 

With     heater 965 

Coal  per  indicated  horse-power  hour,  lb. : 

Without      heater 2.2 

With     heater 2.0 

Coal  saving  by  feed  heating,  per  cent.        9.1 

Drawbar  horsepower: 

Without     heater 824 

With     heater 783 

Thermal    efficiency    of    locomotive,    per 
cent: 

Without     heater ^.0 

With     heater 7".$ 

Increase  in   efficiency  with  heater,   per 

cent     ". 8.5 


Efficiency 

with  Feedwatei 

i   2  and  6 
14.6 

3  and  7 
22.0 

4  and  8 
22.0 

1549 
1534 

2001 
1949 

2388 
2373 

2.3 

2.0 

13.1 

2.3 

1.9 

17.4 

2.9 

2.2 

24.7 

1289 
1293 

1690 
1679 

2019 
20SS 

16.7 
8.0 

6.7 
8.6 

S.4 
7.8 

19.4 


28.3 


44.4 


this  paper.  Table  4  shows  the  heat  recovered  by  the  feed- 
water  heater  and  Table  5  the  coal  saving  and  increase  in  effi- 
ciency.    They  show  a  coal  saving  curve  of  the  same  general 
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character,  but  slightly  higher  than  the  curve  for  the  mikacle 
locomotive  of  Fig.  1,  based  on  water  evaporated,  although  the 
tests  were  made  under  practically  identical  operating  condi- 
tions as  to  temperatures  and  pressures. 

Exhaust  Steam  Available  for  the  Draft 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  exhaust 
steam  ta^en  from  the  locomotive  by  the  feedwater  heater  would 
cause'wbuble  with  the  draft.  This  question  could  be 
analyzed  from  the  partly  theoretical  curves  of  Fig.  1,  but  as 
actual  operating  conditions  are  of  more  interest,  curves  have 
been  added  to  Fig.  3  showing  the  total  exhaust  steam  taken 
by  the  heater  and  the  exhaust  steam  taken  from  the  exhaust 
ports  of  the  locomotive.  The  distance  between  these  two 
curves  represents  the  exhaust  steam  furnished  by  the  feed 
pump  to  the  heater.  It  is  noted  that  the  curve  of  exhaust 
steam  taken  from  the  exhaust  port  is  below  the  curve  of  coal 
saving.  The  feedwater  heater,  therefore,  reduced  the  amount 
of  coal  burned  at  a  greater  rate  than  it  reduced  the  amount  of 
exhaust  steam,  so  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  exhaust  steam 
left  available  for  the  draft,  no  necessity  for  reducing  the  size 
of  the  blast  nozzle  and  consequent  possibility  of  reduced  back 
pressure  in  the  locomotive  cylinders  because  of  this  heater. 
For  instance,  at  2000  i.h.p.,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
coal  burned  was  18  per  cent,  and  in  the  amount  of  exhaust 
steam,  12^^  per  cent.  As  compared  to  injector  operation,  82 
parts  of  coal  had  to  be  burned  and  87^  parts  of  exhaust 
steam  were  left  available  for  the  draft  to  bum  it. 

Conclusions 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  coal  and  water  saving,  the 
adoption  of  the  heater  becomes  a  question  of  interest  on  first 
cost,  depreciation  and  maintenance  cost  against  these  savings. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  increased  capacity,  the  ques- 
tion Ijecomes  one  as  to  whether  the  feedwater  heater  does  not 
offer  increased  capacity  at  the  lowest  first  cost,  especially  if, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  comparison  of  the  consolidation  locomo- 
tive with  and  the  mikado  locomotive  without  a  heater,  the 
adoption  of  the  heater  permits  of  the  use  of  a  simpler  and  less 
costly  type  of  locomotive.  The  feedwater  heater  offers  a  solu- 
tion of  the  pressing  problem  of  these  times,  when  so  many 
fairly  old  and  small  locomotives  have  outgrown  their  useful- 
ness because  they  are  not  large  enough  for  present-day  de- 
mands. The  feedwater  heater  will  not  only  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  locomotives,  or  what  might  be  called  their 
economical  operating  capacity,  at  a  comparatively  low  cost 
and  with  little  change  in  them,  but  it  will  also  show  a  larger 
percentage  of  coal  saving  because  of  their  full  loading  than 
would  be  obtained  with  present-day  larger  locomotives.  The 
feedwater  heater  offers  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  of 
most  assistance  to  the  locomotive  just  at  the  time  when  the 
locomotive  needs  assistance.  It  offers  its  greatest  saving  in 
fuel  or  increase  in  capacity  in  the  winter  time,  and  these  ad- 
vantages are  not  effected  by  reduced  steam  pressure  or  super- 
heat, but  continue  in  spite  of  them  and  at  a  proportionately 
greater  rate. 


There  was  a  man  in  our  shop,  he  was  so  wondrous  wise; 
he  wouldn't  wear  his  goggles — now  he  has  no  eyes — Fred 
Meyers. 

Method  of  Keeping  Compressor  Valves  Clean. — Air 
compressor  valves  in  a  certain  plant,  after  a  few  days'  run, 
would  cake  with  dirt  and  rust  and  show  signs  of  corrosion. 
The  explanation  offered  was  that  carbonic  acid  formed  by 
the  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture  of  the  air  attacked  the  valves 
and  caused  the  trouble.  It  was  suggested  that  a  weak  alkali 
such  as  a  soap  solution  would  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  the 
acid  and  prevent  the  trouble.  One  quarter  pint  of  soapy 
water  was  fed  to  the  low  pressure  lubricator  three  times  a  day, 
and  since  that  time  the  valves  have  remained  clean  and  have 
a  mirror-like  polish. — The  Atlantic  Lubricator. 


SPECIAL   LOCOMOTIVE   DEVICES   ON   THE 

ANN  ARBOR 

In  March,  1919,  two  11-in.  air  compressors  were  applied 
to  a  locomotive  on  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  the  piston  rods 
to  these  pumps  being  drilled  and  equipped  with  special 
means  for  the  lubrication  of  the  air  cylinders  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.     The  special  features  involved  in  this  means  of  lu- 


Fig.    1 — Arrangement    for    Lubricating    Air    Cylinders 

brication  were  designed  by  J.  E.  Osmer,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Ann  Arbor,  and  application  for  patents 
covering  the  novel  features  of  the  device  has  been  filed. 
The  air  intakes  consisted  of  pipes  leading  down  at  an 
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Fig.  2— Combination  Valve  for  Distributing  Superheated  Steam 

angle  of  about  20  inches  from  the  air  cylinder,  and  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe  Westinghouse  air  strainers  were  ap- 
plied, thereby  preventing  any  oil  getting  to  the  air  cylinders 
from  any  other  source  than  through  these  piston  rods.     On 
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the  downward  stroke  with  steam  pressure  exerted  to  the  top 
side  of  the  piston,  pressure  is  also  exerted  above  the  oil  and 
water  collected  in  passages  holding  ball  D  down  to  its  seat. 
On  the  upward  stroke  and  if  the  piston  in  the  air  cylinder 
has  traveled  one  inch,  enough  pressure  has  been  accumulated 
to  raise  ball  D  oft  the  lower  seat  and  force  it  against  the 
upper  seat,  thereby  permitting  the  oil  and  water  collected 
in  cavity  C  to  pass  into  and  against  the  cylinder  walls. 

It  is  stated  that  since  the  application  of  this  arrangement 
to  the  air  pumps,  no  indication  of  groaning  has  been  ex- 
perienced, and  the  air  passages  and  the  air  discharge  pipes 
are  absolutely  free  from  carbon.  These  pumps  have  run 
one  year  between  the  shoppings  of  this  locomotive,  and  when 
the  pumps  were  dismantled  it  was  found  that  there  were  no 
indications  of  scoring.  The  same  air  valves  and  seats  were 
put  back  into  the  pumps  and  the  same  pumps  are  now  in 
service  giving  satisfactor}'  results. 

At  the  time  this  installation  was  made,  an  automatic  valve 
was  also  installed  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  duty  of  which  was 
to  furnish  superheat  steam  to  the  steam  end  of  the  air  pumps 
at  all  times  when  the  throttle  of  the  locomotive  might  be 


open,  and  since  the  date  of  its  application  over  a  year  ago,  an 
increase  in  speed  of  the  pumps  has  been  noticed  with  the 
use  of  superheated  steam  over  the  use  of  saturated  steam 
when  the  main  throttle  is  closed  and  a  considerable  fuel 
saving  has  been  observed.  This  same  arrangement  also  has 
a  special  field  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  locwnotive 
stokers,  coal  pushers,  and  other  devices. 

Superheat  steam  from  the  superheater  header  on  the 
steam  pipe  is  connected  at  A.  The  usual  steam  pipe  from 
the  boiler  head  ordinarily  connected  to  the  air  pump,  steam 
heat  stroker,  etc.,  may  be  connected  at  5.  C  is  the  steam 
delivery  pipe  to  air  pumps,  steam  heat  pipes,  etc.  D  may 
be  used  as  a  connection  to  furnish  steam  to  the  electric  gen- 
erator. When  the  differential  piston  moves  to  the  left,  the 
rounded  end  of  the  piston  rod  seats  against  a  copper  gasket, 
making  the  joint  absolutely  steam  tight.  At  the  end  of  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  differential  piston,  this  being  cast 
iron  against  cast  iron,  no  wire  drawing  of  steam  is  noticeable 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  passage  B  and  in  the  conducting 
passage  to  C,  pressure  being  practically  balanced,  eliminates 
any  wire  drawing. 


Railway  Fuel  Association  Proceedings 


Reports  and  Papers  on  Feed  Water  Heaters  and 
Possibilities  of  Lignite  and  Carbonized  Coals 


THE  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Rail- 
way Fuel  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  May  24  to  26  inclusive,  with  H.  B.  Mc- 
Farland,  engineer  of  tests,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
presiding.  The  convention  was  opened  with  an  invocation 
by  Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus,  president  of  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  followed  by  an  address  by  Roy  V.  Wright,  editor 
of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Mr,  Wright's  Address 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  can  well  be 
proud  of  its  record.  But  it  has  a  task  before  it  compared  to 
which  its  past  achievements  may  be  said  to  be  little  more  than 
a  scratching  of  the  surface.  The  association  has  developed 
and  placed  on  record  facts  as  to  how  and  where  savings  in 
fuel  may  be  made.  It  has  done  much  to  supply  the  inspira- 
tion and  develop  the  methods  by  which  such  savings  were 
made  effective;  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  however,  in 
these  latter  respects.  The  success  of  a  fuel  conservation  cam- 
paign depends  directly  on  the  degree  to  which  officers  and 
men  are  inspired  enthusiastically  and  faithfully  to  do  their 
part  as  individuals. 

Determining  how  and  where  the  savings  are  to'  be  made  is 
largely  an  engineering  problem.  Getting  the  job  done,  how- 
ever, demands  a  keen  and  thorough  understanding  of  human 
nature,  supplemented  by  the  ability  of  a  salesman  or  a  pro- 
moter. It  is  not  enough  to  attempt  to  educate  men  ( I  use  this 
term  to  include  both  officers  and  men)  as  to  the  right  way  of 
doing  a  thing;  some  incentive  must  be  offered  to  raise  and 
maintain  their  interest  at  a  high  point.  Men  are  not  very 
different  from  children.  Their  attention  is  caught  and  re- 
tained for  a  while  by  one  interest  and  then  it  restlessly  moves 
on  to  another. 

The  men  who  are  selling  the  idea  of  fuel  conservation  to 
their  fellows  in  the  organization  must  therefore  not  only  study 
occasionally  to  change  their  methods  of  approach  in  order  to 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  men  at  a  high  point,  but  they 
must  be  so  intimately  in  touch  with  the  feelings  of  the  men 
that  they  will  guard  against  allowing  the  task  to  become  ardu- 


ous and  will  skillfully  introduce  into  it  all  the  spirit  of  play- 
ing a  game.  We  have  many  experts  to  tell  us  how  to  con- 
serve fuel  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  What  we  need  is  more 
promoters  who  can  stir  up  enthusiasm  and  direct  the  energies 
of  the  officers  and  men  along  the  right  channels  in  carrying 
out  these  details. 

For  years  many  of  us  have  felt  that  a  large  part  of  the 
problem  of  fuel  conservation  would  be  solved  if  we  could  de- 
velop some  means  of  furnishing  prompt  and  accurate  records 
of  fuel  performance  for  each  locomotive  run.  This  looked 
most  promising  until  we  came  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
fact  that  almost  every  one  on  the  railroad  from  the  chairman 
of  the  board  down  to  the  call  boy  had  some  influence  on  the 
fuel  performance.  Why  confine  the  measuring  stick  to  the 
engine  crew  when  so  many  other  men  enter  into  the  problem 
of  using  fuel  economically  and  efficiently? 

While  individual  fuel  performance  records  have  their 
value,  if  they  can  be  promptly  and  accurately  obtained,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  get  the  whole  team  to  work  together  as  a 
unit  to  beat  its  own  record,  or  that  of  its  neighbors?  The 
amount  of  coal  used  on  a  division  and  the  train  j>erformance 
statistics  can  be  determined  fairly  accurately.  Two  divi- 
sions may  not  be  directly  comparable,  but  suppose  two 
divisions  on  the  same  or  different  roads,  led  in  friendly  com- 
petition by  their  superintendents,  should  tr}-  to  see  which 
one  could  make  the  best  percentage  of  improvement.  The 
idea  is  not  new;  its  value  in  fuel  conservation  has  ))een 
forcefully  demonstrated  within  the  past  year. 

When  the  fuel  conservation  promoter  has  this  sort  of  a  cam- 
paign going  it  will  not  be  so  necessar}'  laboriously  to  teach  the 
different  men  exactly  how  to  do  their  part  of  the  work.  The\' 
will  develop  initiative  and  interest  and  will  get  after  the 
expert  or  instructor  rather  than  wait  for  him  to  get  after 
them. 

There  is  much  indifference  among  the  men  in  railroad 
service  today.  In  the  interests  of  the  public  the  men,  the 
management  and  the  owners  this  must  be  overcome — and  over- 
come quickly.  One  great  difficulty  in  getting  better  results 
is  that  the  men  and  officers  are  too  far  apart  and  do  not  really 
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know  each  other.  If  they  did  know  each  other  better  a  lot  of 
■foolish  misunderstandings  would  be  wiped  out.  You  can't 
carry  out  a  program  such  as  the  one  above  mentioned  without 
getting  the  men  and  the  managements  closer  together. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  fuel  conservation  question 
which  is  deserving  of  special  emphasis  at  this  time.  The 
Fuel  Association  is  strong  enough  to  take  a  real  stand  in  at- 
tempting to  correct  some  deep-seated  abuses  which  reach  back 
into  the  very  heart  of  railway  operation  and  management  and 
bulk  much  larger  than  even  the  entire  annual  fuel  bill  of  the 
railroads  because  they  are  a  source  of  continuing  waste  not 
only  in  fuel  but  in  other  important  items  of  cost  of  operation. 

What  will  happen  if  instead  of  looking  too  intently  upon 
fuel  conservation  as  an  end  in  itself  we  consider  fuel  per- 
formance as  a  barometer  of  efficient  and  economical  opera- 
tion? How  many  roads  know  what  is  the  economical  speed 
of  a  freight  train  over  a  given  division?     Why  do  they  not 


road  ?  You  ought  to  know  f  Do  your  train  despatchers  ever 
get  out  over  the  division^^r  are  they  glued  to  office  chairs  with 
distorted  visions  or  imaginations  as  to  what  is  really  going 
on  over  the  division?  You  ought  to  be  the  fellows  to  help 
supply  the  dynamite /to  jolt  them  loose. 

All  these  things  aad  others  which  you  will  call  to  mind — 
which  the  association  has  fully  recorded  in  its  proceedings — 
will  affect  fuel  consumpti(KL>s^uch-©r  far  more  than  can  le 
done  by  the  average  eiws^$rew>v^  The  call  today  is  for  the 
Fuel  Association  with  i^^^tt  influence  to  go  to  the  verv 
roots  in  tackling  the  fuel  conservation  problem  in  a  really  big 
way.  The  conditions  are  ripe;  now  is  your  opportunit} ' 
Will  you  grasp  it? 

President  MacFarland's  Address 

In  his  address  Mr.  MacFarland  confined  himself  to  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  association,  dwelling  par- 
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know?  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine.  How  much 
can  the  capacity  of  a  division  be  increased  and  the  economy 
of  operation  be  improved  by  modernizing  the  power?  What 
will  it  mean  if  really  adequate  facilities  are  provided  for 
keeping  the  cars  and  locomotives  in  first  class  operating  con- 
dition? What  a  wonderful  saving  could  be  made  in  fuel 
and  other  operating  expenses  if  some  real  brains  and  money 
were  expended  in  providing  business-like  locomotive  terminal 
facilities  instead  of  having  engine  houses  which  without  much 
imagination  can  be  described  as  "dark  holes  with  walls 
around  them!"  How  do  you  know  that  a  certain  type  and 
size  of  locomotive  is  best  suited  to  the  conditions  on  your 


ticularly  on  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  conducting  the  work  of 
the  association,  the  largest  part  of  which  is  involved  in  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings.  In  calling  attention  to  the 
proposed  increase  of  $1  a  year  in  the  annual  dues,  he  re- 
minded the  members  that  the  value  of  'the  proceedings  i^ 
much  more  than  the  full  amount  of  the  dues.  In  referrinL' 
to  future  work  for  the  association,  Mr.  MacFarland  sug- 
gested the  development  of  a  standard  of  fuel  performance 
for  locomotives.  At  the  present  time  all  fuel  perj|rmancc 
records  are  comparative,  with  no  basic  or  potential  ^Bidards 
and  he  suggested  the  investigation  of  the  possibiliti^^  tht 
development  of  a   formula   for  fuel  performance   ii 
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all  the  variables  are  included  as  factors,  as  an  important 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
association. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FEED  WATER 

HEATING 

The  feed  water  heaters  of  today  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  general  classes: 

1.  Waste   gas   heaters, 

a.  Gas  tube, 

b.  Water   tube. 

2.  Exhaust    steam    feed    water    heaters, 

a.     Closed  and  open  types. 

The  gas  tube  feed  water  heaters  are  used  by  the  various 
railroads  where  the  Mallet  type  locomotives  have  been  de- 
veloped. This  type  gives  a  rise  in  temperature  of  70  deg. 
when  new,  but  in  bad  water  districts  this  efficiency  is  lowered 
rapidly,  due  to  scale  forming  on  the  heater  surface. 

Very  little  has  been  accomplished  with  water  tube  heaters 
of  the  waste  gas  type,  although  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  experimental  work.  Waste  gases  passing  through 
the  front  end  will  average  about  600  deg.  in  temperature, 
but  the  rate  at  which  heat  can  be  transmitted  from  these 
gases  to  the  feed  water  is  so  low  that  it  necessitates  a  very 
large  heating  surface  in  the  smokebox  to  utilize  any  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  this  heat. 

Tests  have  recently  been  run  on  the  Santa  Fe  system  with 
a  feed  water  heater  of  the  Thompson  (front  end,  water  tube) 
type.  After  this  heater  had  been  four  months  in  service, 
tests  were  made.  The  rise  in  feed  water  temperature  was 
30  degrees.  An  examination  of  the  heating  surface  showed 
that  in  the  four  months'  time  1/16  in.  of  scale  had  formed 
on  the  feed  water  heating  surface.  Tests  were  also  made 
at  this  time,  using  a  pump  in  place  of  the  injector,  and  ap- 
proximately 70  deg.  rise  in  temperature  was  secured.  No 
facilities  had  been  designed  whereby  the  scale  could  be  re- 
moved, so  it  was  removed  after  this  test  was  made. 

With  proper  means  for  the  removal  of  scale  and  sediment 
the  waste  gas  heater  can  be  made  an  effective  instrument  for 
the  removal  of  scale  forming  ingredients  and  other  impuri- 
ties before  they  are  carried  into  the  boiler. 

The  exhaust  type  feed  water  heaters,  due  to  the  lower 
temperatures,  made  it  practically  necessary  to  use  a  steam 
pump  in  place  of  the  injector.  This  type  is  very  attractive, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  transfer  of  heat  from  steam  to  a  heat- 
ing surface  is  about  ten  times  that  of  the  transfer  of  heat 
from  waste  gases.  This  allows  a  rather  compact  system  and 
the  feed  water  can  be  brought  to  within  10  or  15  deg.  of 
the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam. 

The  closed  type  of  exhaust  steam  feed  water  heaters  in 
use  in  this  country  are  as  follows: 

Weir  feed  water  heaters,  two  of  which  are  installed  for 
test  purposes  on  the  Southern  Railway.  The  troubles  to  date 
with  this  system  have  been  that  the  water  hammering  on  the 
pipes  between  the  pump  and  feed  water  heater  causes  leaks 
and  the  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  feed  water  heater 
itself  causes  leaks  between  the  copper  tubes  and  cast  iron 
tube  plates.  A  re-designed  heater  has  been  planned  so  as 
to  take  care  of  this  latter  trouble. 

The  second  feed  water  heater  system  of  this  type  de- 
veloped in  this  country  is  that  manufactured  by  the  Loco- 
motive Feed  Water  Heater  Company.  This  heater  has  been 
in  service  on  the  New  York  Central,  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son, and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railways, 
and  to  date  in  the  current  year  the  foUow'iig  applications 
have  been  or  are  being  made:  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  Fort  Smith  &  Western,  CanrJian  Pacific,  Grand 
Trunk  and  Erie  railroads.  Additional  equipments  are  be- 
ing supplied  to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  New  York 
Central.     The   design  is  made  so  that  the  expansion   and 


contraction  of  the  brass  tubes  is  taken  care  of  so  that  no  leak- 
age occurs. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  heating  sur- 
face in  the  brass  tubes  a  corrugated  spiral  agitator  of  thin 
brass  is  placed  in  each  tube.  This  agitator  more  than  doubles 
the  transfer  of  heat  across  each  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face, and  the  high  velocity  and  scouring  action  of  the  water 
caused  by  its  presence  tend  to  prevent  lodgment  of  scale  or 
dirt  on  the  heating  surface.  Not  the  slightest  particle  of 
scale  or  dirt  has  ever  been  found  in  the  heaters  now  in  serv- 
ice. No  experience,  however,  has  been  obtained  from  very 
bad  waters. 

The  open  type  heater  in  service  is  the  McBride  feed  water 
heater  and  pump,  manufactured  by  the  Wcwthington  Pump 
&  Machinery  Corporation.  There  are  four  in  service  on 
the  Pennsylvania  on  locomotives  in  service  out  of  Altoona, 
Penn.  These  have  been  in  service  for  about  a  year.  The 
feed  water  heater  and  pump  are  combined  and  are  designed 
for  a  capacity  of  60,000  lb.  of  feed  water  per  hour.  * 

The  exhaust  steam  passes  through  an  oil  separator  en- 
route  to  the  feed  water  heater.  No  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced so  far  from  oil  passing  through  the  oil  separator 
with  the  exhaust  steam  and  being  delivered  to  the  boilers 
with  the  feed  water.  On  road  tests  the  increase  in  evaj)ora- 
tion  per  pound  of  coal  was  14.4  per  cent  for  the  heater. 

The  development  of  the  locomotive  feed  water  heater  is 
not  a  question  of  theory,  but  of  design.  A  loccnnotive  feed 
water  heater  must  be  capable  of  continuous  operation  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions;  it  must  not  add  appreciably 
to  the  difficulty  of  controlling  water  supplied  to  the  boiler 
at  any  required  rate;  it  should  not  increase  the  weight  on 
driving  wheels  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  dimensions  of  the  boiler,  and  it  should  be  applicable 
to  existing  locomotives  without  necessitating  radical  altera- 
tions. 

The  substitution  of  a  pump  for  an  injector  is  the  most 
difficult  problem  connected  with  the  feed  water  heating.  It 
complicates  the  control  of  boiler  feed,  increases  locomotive 
maintenance  and  weight,  and  is  in  itself  not  as  efficient  nor 
reliable  an  instrument  as  the  injector.  On  this  account  the 
success  of  a  locomotive  feed  water  heating  hinges  v<^ry  largely 
on  the  design  of  a  successful  pump,  unless  a  practiv  al  heoter 
of  the  waste  gas  type  can  be  designed  which  will  raise  feed 
water  temperatures  sufficiently  to  effect  an  appreciable  saving 
with  the  use  of  an  injector. 

No  great  progress  in  feed  water,  heating  can  be  expected 
until  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  actively  taken  in  hand 
by  the  railroads  with  a  determination  to  make  feed  water 
heating  a  practical  operating  factor.  The  committee  urges 
that  the  mechanical  department  of  each  railroad  endeavor 
to  lead  in  this  development.  We  should  each  endeavor  to 
be  a  pioneer  in  the  practical  application  of  the  feed  water 
heater. 

The  report  was  signed  bv  E.  E.  Chapman  (chairman).  A., 
T.  &  S.  Fe.;  E.  A.  Averi'll,  Loco,  Feed  Water  Co.;  O.  S. 
Beyer,  Jr.;  E.  V.  De  Vilbiss,  Perm.  System;  J.  S.  Hampson, 
Rosengrant  Coal  Co. ;  F.  Kerby,  B.  &  O. ;  Monro  B.  Lanier, 
Monroe- Warrior  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  L.  G.  Plant,  Railway 
''Mechanical  Engineer,  and  L.  R.  Pyle,  Loco,  Firebox  Co. 

Discussion 

E.  A.  Averill  (Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company) 
stated  that  there  are  three  essential  considerations  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  judging  the  practicability  of  feed 
water  heater  devices.  These  are  (1)  safety,  (2)  reliability 
and  (3 )  cost  of  maintenance.  Following  the  ability  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  these  three  points  Ae  questions  qf  effi- 
ciency, weight  of  apparatus  and  cost  of  installation  should  be 
considered.  Feed  water  heaters  of  the  exhaust  steam  type 
have  now  been  devel(^)ed  so  that  the  requirements  of  safety 
and  reliability  are  fully  met;  and  while  installations  are  too 
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few  to  jjermifr  accurate  figures  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  under  conditions  which  would  exist  were  large 
numbers  of  locomotives  equipped,  experience  indicates  that 
the  requirements  of  low  maintenance  cost  have  been  met  satis- 
factorily. 

During  the  discussion  the  point  was  brought  out  that  a 
saving  in  fuel  greater  than  could  be  exp>ected  from  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  heat  reclaimed  was  observed  in  some  tests 
of  heaters  of  the  waste  gas  type.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
improved  combustion  resulting  from  the  decreased  amount  of 
fuel  consumed,  which  was  great  enough  to  permit  the  firemen 
to  do  a  better  job  of  firing  than  had  been  possiljle  without  the 
heater. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  LIGNITE    COALS 

BY  S.  M.  DARLING 
Fuel  Engineer,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 

The  nation's  resources  in  the  way  of  solid  fuel,  while 
large,  are  not  inexhaustible.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  42  per  cent, 
and  during  the  same  pefiod  our  coal  consumption  increased 
172  per  cent.  Our  annual  coal  consumption  in  1919  was 
about  530,000,000  tons.  Should  the  same  rate  of  increase 
hold  for  the  next  two  decades,  the  consumption  in  1940  would 
be  over  1,400,000,000  tons.  And  it  is  quite  probable  that 
we  shall  be  called  on  to  export  many  millions  of  tons  an- 
nually to  South  America,  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  nation's  coal  resources  of  all  ranks  total  3,553,637,- 
100,000  minable  tons  of  2,000  lb.,  nearly  one-third  being  lig- 
nite.. Of  this  lignite  964,424,000,000  is  in  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  northeastern  Montana,  approximately  23,000,- 
000,000  tons  in  Texas,  and  7,404,300,000  tons  in  Alaska, 
and  relatively  smaller  quantities  in  several  of  the  other  West- 
ern and  Southern  States.  The  lignite  tonnage  given  above 
includes  only  true  lignite  (as  distinguished  from  sub-bi- 
tuminous). 

The   Carbonizing    Process 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  early  in  my  lignite  work  that  the 
large  way  to  utilize  this  fuel  was  to  carlx)nize  it;  that  is, 
break  it  up  into  its  four  main  divisions  of  gas,  oils  and  tars, 
ammonia,  and  solid  residue,  the  latter  being  practically 
charcoal.  The  fact  that  the  lignite  does  not  coke  in  the 
sense  that  bituminous  coal  cokes,  but  rather  crumbles,  on 
being  carbonized,  makes  possible  a  continuous  and  compara- 
tively inexpensive  carbonizing  process.  The  costly  element 
of  labor  is  reduced  practically  to  that  required  for  directing 
mechanical  operations. 

The  Products  of  Carbon ir.\TioN  of  Lignite 

(1)  G.-IS,  per  ton  of  lignite   (440  B.t.u.  per  cu.   ft.) 10,000  cu.  ft. 

(2)  Oil    .".nd    tar 15  gal. 

(3)  Ammoniacal    liquor    65  gal. 

(4)  Carbon    residue    955  1b. 

The  Gas—Oi  the  yield  of  10,000  cu.  ft.  per  ton  of  lignite 
carbonized,  6,000  cu.  ft.  are  required  to  carry  oh  the  process, 
leaving  a  surplus,  costing  nothing,  of  4,000  cu.  ft.  of  400 
B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft,  or  a  total  of  1,600,000  B.t.u.  yielding  160 
hp.-hrs.  This  power  is  comparable  in  cost  with  that  derived 
from  natural  gas,  and  is  fully  as  cheap  as  most  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Oils  and  Tars — Just  what  is  the  most  profitable  disposi- 
tion in  this  country  for  the  oil  and  tar  products  remains  to 
be  determined.  Their  treatment  and  marketing  is  an  in- 
dustry by  itself.  It  is  not  probable  that  Germany  will  ever 
again  control  the  coal  tar  product  industry,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  in  the  future  JL.large  part  of  the  de- 
mand for  tar  products  will  be  supplied  from  our  immense 
stores  of  lignite. 

Ammonia — The  ammonia  is  contained  ill  the  gas  and  gas 
water;  it  may  be  recovered  as  ammonium  sulphate,  a  valu- 
able fertilizer,  as  anhydrous  ammonia  for  refrigeration  and 


other  commercial  purposes,  or  it  may  be  treated  as  a  source  of 
other  nitrogen  products,  some  of  which  are  of  vital  import- 
ance in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

Carbon  Residue — Tests  of  carbonized  lignite,  for  use  in 
suction  power-gas  producers,  in  carload  lots  have  proved  it 
to  be  an  exceptional  and  unexcelled  fuel  for  this  purpose. 
Its  chemical  composition,  as  shown  by  analysis,  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  For  the  production 
of  power  in  this  way  carbonized  lignite  is  fully  equal  to  an- 
thracite coal,  charcoal,  or  bituminous  coke,  the  standard  fuels 
for  such  purposes.  '  The  carbonized  lignite  can  also  be 
burned  satisfactorily  on  the  automatic'  stokers  and  grates 
used  to  consume  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite.  Carbonized 
lignite  briquets  for  domestic  service  have  been  made  in  car- 
load lots,  and,  ton  for  ton,  compare  favorably  with  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  form  an  ideal  domestic  fuel  in  such  rigorous 
climates  as  those  of  North  Dakota  and  Alaska. 

The  territory  naturally  tributary  to  the  Dakota  lignite 
deposits  embraces  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  west- 
ern Minnesota.  Upwards  of  2,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  are  shipped  annually  into  that  territory  from  Illinois, 
Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
average  haul  of  this  coal  is  1,000  miles.  If  the  Dakota  lig- 
nite were  put  into  stable  and  serviceable  condition,  by  means 
of  carbonizing  and  briquetting,  this  fuel  demand  could  be 
supplied  with  an  average  haul  of  less  than  400  miles.  The 
average  freight  rate  is  about  four  mills  per  ton-mile.  The 
tonnage  mentioned  does  not  include  the  anthracite 
shipped  into  this  Dakota  territory;  this  anthracite,  carried  in 
lake  boats  and  distributed  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
an-'ounts  to  about  1,500,000  tons  annually. 

To  replace  these  3,000,000  tons  would  require  the  carbon- 
izing annually  of  6,000,000  tons  of  lignite,  yielding  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  solid  fuel,  18,000,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  surplus  gas 
(costing  nothing),  45,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
60,000,000  gallons  of  tar  distillates.  The  Texas  lignite  sit- 
uation affords  an  equally  great  opportunity  for  economic 
saving.  And  there  are  many  smaller  deposits  of  lignite  scat- 
tered over  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  where  relatively 
smaller  savings  can  be  made  in  similar  fashion. 

Preserve  the  Source  of  Lubricants 

Bringing  this  lignite  onto  the  market  as  fuel,  with  its  at- 
tendant production  of  oils,  would  release  large  quantities  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  for  other  uses.  Of  our  original 
supply  of  petroleum,  42  barrels  per  capita  have  been  used 
and  only  70  barrels  per  capita  remain  for  the  future.  About 
half  of  the  petroleum  currently  produced  is  used  as  fuel  for 
steam  raising.  The  possibilities  in  the  use  of  petroleum  and 
its  products  in  connection  with  the  navy,  airplanes,  the  mer- 
chant marine,  automobiles,  motor  trucks  and  tractors  are  so 
great  and  vital  that  before  long  the  use  of  oil  for  steam  rais- 
ing will  be  regarded  as  an  inconceivable  folly. 

Mr.  Requa,  Consultiiiglfthgineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Director  of  the  Petroleum  Division  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, puts  the  situation  in  forcible  language: 

"The  operation  of  hydroelectric  generators,  of  railways  and  ' 
trolley  cars,  of  the  machinery  of  the  factories,  of  internal- 
combustion  engines,  for  our  battleships  and  our  merchant 
ships — in  fact,  of  all  machinery — is  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  one  product,  and  of  one  product  alone^petroleum.  For 
if  there  is  no  known  satisfactory  substitute  as  a  lubricant  its 
exhaustion  spells  commercial  chaos  or  commercial  subjuga- 
tion by  the  nation  or  nations  that  control  the  future  source 
of  supply  from  which  petroleum  will  be  derived." 

The  urgent  necessity  is  upon  us  now  to  begin  to  bring 
these  enormous  stores  of  lignite  into  use  and  make  them  do 
their  proper  part  of  the  economic  work  of  the  nation.  The 
carbonizing  of  lignite  will  place  the  lignite-bearing  regions 
substantially  on  a  par  as  regards  fuel  and  power  with  those 
parts  of  the  country  that  are  favored  with  bitimiinous  and 
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anthracite  coaL  It  will  give  an  equally  good  domestic  fuel 
in  the  way  of  carbonized  lignite  briquets,  better  gas,  pro- 
ducer fuel  in  the  form  of  carbonized  lignite,  enormous  quan- 
tities of  gas  to  be  used  for  fuel  or  power  purposes,  a  large 
tonnage  of  fertilizer  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  a  great  amount  of  oils  and  tars. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  centered  around  the  possibilities  of  using 
lignite  coal  in  locomotive  service  and  ib  was  pointed  out 
that  the  development  of  the  use  of  lignite  briquets  depends 
on  the  building  up  of  a  market  for  the  by-products.  The 
experience  in  the  by-product  coke  industry  in  the  East  in- 
dicates that  this  will  be  a  process  requiring  considerable 
time.  As  an  immediate  means  of  making  these  coals  avail- 
able the  possibility  of  using  them  in  pulverized  form  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention.  Comparing  the  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  pulverized  lignite  with  the  bituminous  coals 
from  the  Eastern  and  Central  fields  burned  on  grates,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  average  saving  in  freight  alone  would 
amount  to  about  $1.60  per  ton,  while  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  pulverized  fuel,  on  the  basis  of  a  plant  having  a  capacity 
of  1,000  tons  a  day,  would  amount  to  about  40  cents  a  ton 
delivered  to  the  locomotive  tender.  This  includes  the  inter- 
est, depreciation,  taxes  and  insurance  on  an  investment  of 
$250,000  required  to  install  such  a  plant.  In  experimental 
work  it*  has  been  possible  to  pulverize  lignite  with  as  high 
as  18  to  22  per  cent  moisture  remaining  in  it.  If  this  prac- 
tice proves  to  be  feasible  commercially,  it  will  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  a  drier  of  large  capacity  and  the  danger  of 
combustion  from  the  high  temperature  required  in  the 
drier  to  reduce  the  moisture  to  the  low  percentage  ordinarily 
considered  necessary  in  pulverized  fuel  practice. 

The  discussion  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  some  lignites 
can  be  burned  in  their  natural  form.  This  is  being  done 
very  successfully  on  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company's  line.  The  coal  used  is  a  black  lig- 
nite or  sub-bituminous  with  a  heating  value  of  less  than 
9,000  B.t.u.  and  18  per  cent  moisture.  To  burn  this  coal, 
locomotives  are  built  with  large  grate  area  and  a  large  net- 
ting area  in  the  front  end.  An  unusually  large  exhaust  tip 
is  used  and  about  one-third  of  the  air  is  admitted  over  the 
fire  through  a  baffle  fire  door.  Because  of  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  cwnbustible  in  this  fuel,  it  requires  much 
less  air  per  pound  than  the  higher  grade  bituminous  coals. 

SANTA    FE    LOCOMOTIVE    OIL    BURNING 
PRACTICE  AND  FUEL  PERFORMANCE* 

BY  WALTFR  BOHNSTENGEL 
Assistant  Engineer  Tests,  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 

The  Santa  Fe  System  has  approximately  3,160  locomo- 
tives, of  which  two-thirds  use  coal  and  one-third  use  oil  as 
fuel. 

The  necessary  procedure  in  converting  a  coal  burner  to  oil 
is  providing  an  oil  tank  of  proper  shape  and  size  to  fit  the 
coal  space  in  the  water  tank;  removing  grates,  ash  pan,  and 
ash  pan  rigging  and  applying  a  fire  pan  with  proper  brick 
lining  and  burner;  and  arranging  necessary  piping  on  the 
tender  and  boiler  back  head  of  the  locomotive,  to  regulate 
the  oil  outflow  to  the  firebox.  All  pipe  and  pipe  fittings 
should  be  extra  heavy,  the  valves  and  throttle  being  of  heavy 
design  capable  of  carrying  a  maximum  pressure  of  250  lb. 

Firebox  and  Flues 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  button  head  radial  stays 
should  be  eliminated  and  taper  head  radial  stays  applied. 

It  is  the  practice  to  have  all  rivets  countersunk  and  driven 

_^ ~ ' 

*A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  locomotive  equipment  for  burninK  oil  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  a  paper  read  befoie  the  1915  convention,  an  abstract  of  which 
will  he  found  in  the  June.  1915,  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gasette, 
Mechanical   Edition,    page    280. 


flush.  It  is  also  considered  good  practice  to  scarf  the  door 
and  flue  sheet  flange  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  rivet  hole 
to  the  outer  edge  of  sheet,  making  the  outer  edge  approxi- 
mately 3/16  in.  thick  to  prevent  undue  cracking  from  the 
rivet  hole  to  the  edge  of  sheet.  It  is  not  considered  that  fire- 
box troubles  are  any  greater  in  oil  burning  locomotives  than 
in  coal  burners  in  proportion  to  the  work  performed.  The 
troubles  experienced  in  oil  burning  locomotives  consist  of 
cracks  developing  in  the  knuckle  of  the  fire  door  hole,  Xap 
flange  of  door  sheet  and  flue  sheet,  leaky  radial  stays  and 
staybolts,  as  well  as  cracks  developing  from  staybolt  to  stay- 
bolt  in  the  side  sheet.  Prompt  and  careful  attention  is  neces- 
sary in  boiler  washing.  _^ 

Should  the  side,  flue  or  door  sheets  have  patches  applied 
by  rivet  or  patch  bolts,  they  are  liable  to  give  considerable 
trouble,  and  should  the  fireboxes  be  of  the  five-piece  type, 
the  longitudinal  seams  in  the  crown  sheet  would  cause  con- 
siderable trouble  from  leaking.  It  is  Santa  Fe  practice  to 
cover  these  seams  with  brick  until  they  require  renewal. 

The  life  of  a  firebox  and  a  set  of  flues  is  somewhat  less 
in  an  oil  burning  locomotive  than  in  a  coal  burning  locomo- 
tive. The  average  for  all  locomotives,  old  and  new,  large 
and  small,  in  all  classes  of  service,  shows  that  the  life  of 
staybolt  fireboxes  in  coal  is  10  years  and  3  months  and  in 
oil  9  years.  This  cannot  be  used  to  predict  the  actual  prob- 
able life  of  any  one  box,  as  the  figures  var}'  to  a  certain  ex- 
,tent  by  reason  of  different  local  conditions.  The  average 
life  of  a  set  of  flues  in  an  oil  burning  freight  locomotive  is 
about  48,000  miles,  and  in  a  coal  burning  locomotive,  same 
service  about  65,000  miles.  The  life  in  passenger  service  is 
approximately  40  per  cent  higher  and  in  about  the  same 
relation. 

Engine  Equipment 

The  Booth  burner  is  used  as  standard  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
The  patent  on  this  burner  expired  in  Februar>',  1912,  and 
it  is  made  and  tested  in  our  own  shops.  Good  results  are 
obtained  from  13/2-in.  burners  cmi  small  locomotives,  while 
the  larger  power  is  provided  with  2  and  2^-in.  burners. 
For  the  Mid-Continent  oil,  a  1^-in.  pipe  is  used  to  convey 
the  oil  from  the  tank  to  the  firebox,  while  with  California 
and  Mexican  oil  2-in.  piping  is  used  to  the  firing  valve. 

The  larger  locomotives  having  8,500  and  9,000-gallon 
water  tanks,  use  an  oil  tank  of  about  3,400-gallon  capacity. 
On  the  smaller  locomotives  having  5,000  and  6,000-gallon 
water  tanks,  the  capacity  of  the  oil  tank  varies  from  1,800 
to  2,250  gallons. 

Comparison  of  Coal  and  Oil 

The  essential  features  in  preparing  to  burn  oil  for  loco- 
motive fuel  is  the  availability,  extent  of  supply,  and  rela- 
tive value  of  the  oil,  not  at  the  well,  but  at  the  point  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  coal  used  on  Santa  Fe  locomotives  averages  11,500 
B.t.u.  and  the  oil  19,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  On  this  basis  the 
theoretical  heat  value  of  one  pound  of  oil  equals  1.65  lb. 
of  coal.  After  the  ratio  of  coal  to  oil  is  obtained  to  agree 
with  lo^al  conditions,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
use  of  oil  may  be  considered  by  substituting  in  the  following 
formula : 


a  .  b  .  c  .  d  .  X 


2000 
2000  .  e 


—  equivalent  price  of  oil  per  barrel. 


■=  equivalent   price  of  coal  per  ton. 


a  .  b  .  c  .  X 
a  =  Weight    of    oil    per    gallon    pounds    =:    specific    gravity    of   oil    timet 

weight  in  pounds  of  one  gallon  of  water, 
b  =  Number  of  gallonc  per  barrel. 

c  =  Ratio  of  heating  value  of  oil  to  that  of  coal  in  B.  t.  u. 
d   ^   Price  of  coal   per  ton.  dollars, 
e  =   Price  of  oil  per  barrel,  dollars. 
X  =  Ratio  of  bciler  efficioncv.  oil  to  coal.  »  ■' 

The  results  of  a  number  of  I'ecent  tests  on  the  Santa  Fe 
showo  ^at .  the  evaporate  efficiency  of  oil  is  about   25   per 
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cent  more  than  coal  for  hand  fired  and  40  per  cent  more  than     lower  front  end  temperature.    Another  explanation  for  lower 
coal  for  stoker  fired  locomotives,  that  is,  the  factor  X  is  1.25     efficiency  of  the  arch  with  oil,  is  that  radiant  heat  is  not  uti- 


for  hand  fired  and  1.40  for  stoker  fired  locomotives. 

The  cost  of  changing  a  locomotive  from  coal  to  oil  burn- 
ing depends  largely  on  the  size  of  the  locomotive.  Recent 
figures  show  that  the  approximate  cost  of  changing  a  modem 
locomotive  of  Pacific,  Mikado  or  Atlantic  type  is  from  $2,- 


lized  to  the  best  advantage  with  an  arch,  as  the  arch  shades 
part  of  the  firebox. 

As  a  general  conclusion,  taking  the  present  standard  ar- 
rangement with  front  end  burner  and  no  arch  or  arch  tubes 
as  a  basis,  the  data  secured  on  these  tests  show  that  the  ad- 


400  to  $2,500,  including  the  construction  of  an  oil  tank,  vantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  an  arch  tube  supported 
draft  pan,  petticoat  pipe,  oil  burner  piping,  fittings,  etc.  arch  with  either  the  front  or  back  end  burner  arrangement 
This  cost  would  also  include  the  application  and  the  usual  are  more  than  offset  by  disadvantages  and,  from  these  test?, 
overhead  charge.  A  smaller  locomotive,  such  as  the  eight  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  arch  cannot  be  justi- 
and  ten  wheelers,  can  be  converted  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,800  fied  in  oil-burning  locomotives, 
to  $2,000  each. 

Either  the  speed  of  the  train  or  the  tonnage  is  increased 
on  an  oil  burning  locomotive,  due  to  the  locomotive  being 
worked  to  its  maximum  capacity  at  all  times.     A  test  made 


Discussion 

The  discussion   centered   around  the  difficulty  resulting 
from  the  accumulation  of  carbon  on  the  bottom  of  the  draft 


in  1919  shows  that  an  oil  burning  AUantic  type  locomotive  P^n  in  front  of  the  oil  burner  on  oil-burning  locomotives, 
handled  an  average  tonnage  of  750  tons,  while  the  same  This  is  being  experienced  in  some  cases  where  oil  has  only 
kind  of  a  coal  burning  locomotive  handled  578  tons  in  the  recently  been  adopted  as  locomotive  fuel,  especially  where  the 
same  class  of  service.  heavy  gravity  Mexican  oils  are  in  use.    On  roads  which  have 

had  considerable  experience,  the  difficulty  has  been  over- 
The  Brick  Arch  in  Oil  Burning  Locomotives  ^^^^  largely  by  car«  in  the  location  of  the  burner,  to  keep 

The  paper  also  contains  a  report  of  tests  on  three  oil-  the  flame  properly  centered  in  the  firebox  and  away  from 

burning  locomotives  of  the  2-10-2  type,  all  of  the  same  class,  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  by  admitting  air  around  the 

to  determine  the  effect  of  an  arch  tube  supported  brick  arch  burner,  principally  under  and  at  the  sides  of  the  burner, 
on  fuel  performance,  with  the  standard  location  of  the  oil         In  discussing  the  Santa  Fe  arch  tests,  J.  T.  Anthony  stated 

burner  at  the  front  end  of  the  firebox  as  well  as  at  the  rear  that  experience  on  other  oil-burning  roads  indicates  a  saving 

of  the  firebox.    These  two  arrangements  were  compared  with  of  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  where  the  arch  is  used.     He 

the  standard  firebox  arrangement,  which  does  not  include  took  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  arch  tended  to  shield 

a  brick  arch.  part  of  the  firebox  from  direct  flame  radiation,  as  the  tem- 

The  data  for  the  individual  runs  during  these  tests,  as  perature  of  the  arch  makes  it  a  radiating  medium  itself.    He 

General  Summary  of  Oil  Burning  Tests.  With  and  Without  Brick  Arch 

East  Bound 

Firebox   arrangement    A  B  C  D  A 

Number  of  runs S  11  4  3  5 

Running  time,   hours 8.3S  8.42  8.57  8.15  6.42 

Dead   tune,   hours 2.47  3.15  2.62  2.79  2.58 

Total   time,   hour-! 10.82  11.57  11.18  10.94  9.00 

Total   oil   fired,    pounds 25,770  26,970  26,630  26,420  9,550 

Total   water   evap<  rated,   pounds 287.150  293,440             292,140  284.720  108,430 

Ratio,  water  to  oil 11.14  10.86  10.98  10.77  11.35 

Draft,  in.  of  water: 

Firepan 5.0  7.0  7,5             

Smoke  box    11.2'  10.3  11.8  12.5  6.3 

Temperature,   deg.   F. : 

Feed  water   75  69  68  63  64 

Smoke   box    634  643  601  595  525 

-"Fuel    oil    117  119  119  113  119 

Atmosphere     65  55  53  38  64 

Tonnage    per    train 1,307  1,213  1.353  1,217  1,021 

Gross   thousand    ton    miles 191.5  180.9  190.0  181.2  147.2 

Speed,    miles    per    hour 17.9  17.8  17.4  18.4  23.4 

Oil,  pounds  per  gross  thousand  ton  miles 134.6  149,2  140,1  145,7  65,8 

Water,   pounds  per  gross  thousand  ton  miles 1,520  1,660  1,582  1,592  782 

Equivalent  evaporation: 

Pounds  water  per  pound  oil 14.60  14.40  14.47  14,26  14,55 

Thermal   efficiency,   por  cent: 

Boiler  and  superheater 76.4  75.3  75.6  74.5  76.0 

All   runs  were  made  between  Needles.  Calif;  and   Seligman,   Ariz.,   149  miles. 

Firebox   arrangements: 

A  1=  Without  arch   tubes  or  arch;   burner  at  the   front  end  of  the  firepan. 

B  =  With   arch    tubes   and   arch:    burner   at   the   back   end  of   the   firepan. 

C  =  With  arch  tubes  but  no  arch :   burner  at  the  front  end  of  the  fire  pan, 

D  =  With   arch   tubes   and   arch:    burner   at   the   front   end  of  the  firepan. 


West  Bound 

B 

C 

D 

10 

4 

3 

6.35 

6.25 

6.17 

2.95 

2,97 

2.72 

9.30 

9  22 

8.88 

12.430 

11.390 

11,160 

134,940 

124,930 

119,520 

10.86 

10.97 

10.72 

3.8 

5.3 

5.5 

7.3 

8,5 

8.7 

58 

58 

53 

549 

541 

548 

121 

127 

119 

52 

54 

37 

1,364 

1,346 

1.221 

211.7 

200.8 

181.8 

23.6 

24.0 

24.3 

61.6 

57.1 

61.6 

699 

652 

710 

14,14 

14.25 

14.06 

74.0 

74.5 

73.5 

well  as  the  average,  show  a  slightly  better  fuel  performance  admitted  that  where  a  boiler  efficiency  as  high  as  76  per  cent 

for  the  locomotives  without  the  arch  than  for  those  with  a  was  obtained  without  the  arch  there  was  not  much  range  for 

brick  arch.    However,  the  atmospheric  temperature  averaged  improvement  left  for  the  arch,  but  doubted  the  ability,  day 

slightly  higher  during  the  runs  made  without  the  arch  than  in  and  day  out,  to  maintain  such  a  high  efficiency, 
for  those  with  the  arch,  which  would  be  favorable  to  the 


former  in  a  lower  radiation  loss. 

The  data  show  no  saving  in  fuel,  if  anything  a  lower  effi- 
ciency for  the  arch,  in  comparison  for  the  present  front  end 
burner  arrangement  without  arch.     This  can  be  explained 


REPORT  ON  FRONT  ENDS,  GRATES  AND 

ASH  PANS 

The  committee  presented  data  for  comparison  of  two 
by  noting  that  with  proper  drafting,  without  arch  as  well  types  of  grates  from  tests  of  two  classes  of  coal,  namely,  Gal- 
as with  arch,  the  locomotive  can  be  fired  without  showing  lup  and  Kansas  on  the  Santa  Fe.  The  object  was  to  de- 
smoke,  and  having  as  low  a  front  end  temperature  without  termine  what,  if  any,  saving  could  be  effected  by  using  table 
as  with  the  arch.  Obtaining  complete  combustion  in  the  grates  in  place  of  finger  grates  in  locomotives  burning  Gal- 
firebox  in  either  case,  further  economy  could  only  be  obtained  lup  coal.  This  coal,  obtained  from  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  is 
by  absorbing  more  of  the  heat  from  the  gases  and  getting  a  a  semi-bituminous  coal,  having  the  following  analysis: 
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ASH    PAN    RIDES    BRAKE    RODS 
-TAIL   BRACE    LOOSE 
-CHAP1N<^    CASTlNCf    LOOSE 
[cab    APROH   NOT  LEVEL 
[cab    apron    not    ROU<aHENEC> 

-SPRIN*^    BUFFERS    NOT    IN    CONTACT 
a"  SLACK    IN   SAFETY    CHAINS 
-NO  COTTERS    IN    DRAV/    BAR   PINS 


-TANK    HOSE    LEAKINC^ 

-TANK    SILL   IN    BAP    CONDITION 


-BAND    WORN   OFF    PKIVINQ    SPRINQ 
-DRIV1N<5    SPRlN&S    NOT    UEVEL 
-ONE    LONQ    LEAF    IN  SPK INQ    BROKEN 
-TWO    SHORT   LEAVES    IN  SPRINC^    BROKEN 

EXCESSIVE    LATERAL    IN    BokES- 

CROWN    BRASS    BROKEN 

DRIVING    BOX    BROKEN      

-DRIVING,    y^HEEL  CUTT1NC5    &TAYBOLTS 

Co  SPOKES    BROKEN   OUT  OF   \<e> 

BRAKE    SHOE    NOT  I  N    LINE    WITH   TRtAP 

BOTTOM    RAtLOFFRiAME    BROKEN 
TOP    RAI4_  OF  FRAME   BROKEN 

FRAME     LE^S    &ROKEN      . 

>PRlN0    HAN<^eR  Ric>eS  ON  FRAME. 
WEtX^(t     BROKEN     C.-NT   BE  ADJUSTED 

PEDESTAL    BOLT3    BROKEN — 

BUSHIN'iS    LOOSE. 
BUSHIN  ^S    BROKEN 
BUSHINa*    TOO   V10CH    LATERAL 


■ai 


ue/ktC^    AT    F*K»M6|  KlOT 


UEAK.IMe,  . 
tOVS/M    SHEE-T- 


Is-TEK-E-P- 


|-^V  BOUTS    LE^kllNlC^. 
iM    STAVSOL-rS.^ 

-r*Ol_e.&   HANIMEREP   SHUX 

|hoi-&&  mot  dk.ih.eo  F»Rope.e.uv.- 


STKAM    CSAkUk^E  6UASS  MlS&)KI(q. 
VARIATIOM    IM  STEANV    <^AU^E.     «eEAD»N<^ 
SVPHOVvJ    cock.    LEAKllNC^. 
&>rf»rtOM    PIPE,    t-EAK-JKl^. 

.-ru«eie,ET   vAi_>yH   ueaxiikic^ 

STEAM    KEAT   YALVE.   UEAKS     IM  <r/\B. 

leicAToie.  vAuve.  u&AkcimcSi. 

R1P»E  TO  A\R.  PUMF*   1-&AKLIM(^. 

rTHROTTUE   L-EVEe.     WONT     LATCH. 
n-HR.OTTl_E     UE.VEe  STie.«tCES   <:^AU<^E.  COCICS. 
.^AU<^E    COCtCS    UEA»C»M(^ 

AU<5E    COCtC    DE-IP    1=>AM    tslOT    IM    LIKlE    VSJtTM   COCKS 
CqAOO^e    COCK.    DEIF'    PANI     &TOPPE.E>    UP. 
WATER.    QLASS.    COCKS    WOT    CUE.AMED    OUT 
WATER.    <SLASS     DRAIN     COCK.    HAKDUE.    MISSlNq. 
WATER    qUASS     Die.AlKJ     PIPE.    MIS&IN<^ 

WATEK.   Its  Gtl.f<£>£>    CAMr40T  &E    SEEN,  C^UASS    DIRTY 
WATER.   <^1_ASS    C^AS<ET    l_EAKlK4t^ 
WATEIt    <3I_ASS    Veev    SUL-X^C^ISM 

WATER    (I^UASS    TURMED     SO    EN<5INEMEN    CANT   SEE   IT. 
BAD<^e\  PLATE.    MISS^^4<S, 
BRAKE    YALVE    DRV,    HARD  To  OPERATE.. 


I.  C.  C.  Locomotive   Defects^ 

Chart  showing  common  defects  of  locomotives  which  constitute  viola- 
tions of  the  federal  locomotive  inspection  law.  The  existence  of  any  such 
defects  is  sufficient  cause  for  removing  the  locomotive  from  service.  Prepared 
by  L.  S.  Cunningham.  Copyright,  1920,  by  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 
Company. 


-#» 


<=.AB  WINOOWiS     OlRTY    «   BR«K.EM 


?m 


'  :=C-^j51-. 


:~tn- 


^---^^. 


MUD    eiM(5    LBA»C1M(^ 

NO  WHEEU  OM   WATER.  <SV-AS&  THROTTUE.. 

KIJECTOR    MOT   PEOPERLV   FASTENEC* 
BCAZINQ    DEPECTIVE.     ON    INJECTOR.    PIPE 
ONLY  OKIE    IN.JECTOR   OPERATIVE 

NJECTOe    STEAN1    PIPE   LEAKS    AT  MANIFOUC? 
MJECTOR    STEAM    RAMS    LEAKING. 

CRACICS    IN  THROAT  SHEET. 


RACKS     IN   FLUE    SWEET. 

/-SAND     PIPE     MiSSlNCq 
f      SANDER.     INOPERATIVE 
(   ^SAND    PIPES    NOT    IN  UIN 

MAIN    RESE.RVOIR   NOT  DRAINE.D 
CRACK   IN  BOILER.  SH 


.-L. 


o= 


ll.- 


1--- 


^— TT 


fiRK-UP 
IVE 


O  O  O 


TRTAILER    TOO    MUCH    LATEEAll 
XICAII-&K.    BOUTS   LOOSE  - 
ASH    PAN    RIDES    BRAKE    RODS 
--TAIL    BRACK    LOOSE 
-CHAFIN<^    CASTING,    LOOSE 
[cab     APRON   NOT  LEVEL- 
[CAB    APRON     NOT    ROU<3HENEC> 

-SPRIN<^    BUFFERS    NOT    IN    CONTACT 
■S"  SLACK    »N   SAFETY    CHAINS 
-NO  COTTERS    IN    DRAW    BAR    PINS 


-TAN»C    HOSE    LEAKINCq 

-TANK    felLI-   IN    BAO    CONDITION 


BRANCH    PIPE    LEAKS     AT  CHECK 
OHECK    CAP   LEAKiMCq  ' 
,CHt=CK    SC«e.EWED    OOWM 


LEAK.    AROUND    BELL  BRACKET' 


>BoiLE«e   CHECK    LEAK! 


=Ct 


LEAK    IN  FRONT   END. 


;^r 


I 


^ 


-&AUD    WORN   OFF    PRIVIN(^    SPRIN<5 
-ORIVIN<5    SPElNCS    NOT   LEVEL 
-ONE    UONQ    LEAF    IN  SPEINC^    BROKEN 
-TWO    SHORT  LEAVES    IN  SPRINC^    BROKEN 

EXCESSIVE    LATERAL    IN   BOX-ES 

CROWN    BRASS    BROKEN 

DRIVING    BOX    BROKEN      

-DRIVING,    WHEEL  CUTTlNCq    STAYBOL.TS 

Co  SPOKES    BROKEN   OUT  OF   Ifc 

BRAKE    SHOE    NOT  I N   LINE   WITH 

BOTTOM    RAIL  OF  FRAME   BROKEN 
TOP    RAIL  OF  FRAME  BROKEN 
FRAME     LE<^S    BROKEN      — 


\N 


USTEP 


-SPRINC^    HANC^ER  RICES  ON  FRAME 
WeD<:^^     BROKEN     CANT  BE  AOJ 
PEDESTAL    BOLTS    BROKEN 
BUSHI*««<5S   LOOSE 
BUSHIN<^S    BROKEN 
BUSHIN<%S   TOO  MUCH    LATERAL 


VALVE   STEM    PACK1N<^    LEAKIN<% 

PlSTOhi     PACKIN<^    LEAKIKJG, 
PISTON    ROP    BADLY  CUT 
PISTON  C,LANP    LEAKINCi 
BACK    CYLINDER    HEAP    LEAKIN< 
CYLINPEfe    COCKS    LEAKIN<^. 
CYLINPER   CRACKEP  5c  LEAKlMC^' 


LOT    BEAM    LOOSE  ON  FRAME. 
COUPLER  TAKES  CONTOUR  6AU«,t. 
ONLY    ZA'hK^H. 

SHOULD    RF-/^^'^-  ^**-- 


BC 


LMlN.  31^" 


T. 


pilot   i   frc^i  kail 
Pilot  t"  frc'^i  rail 


CENTER. 


TRUCK    TOO   M 
FLANGiE    LESS 

N    BOLTS    BROK- 
CASTINC^    BROK 


PLU<^S   FOR   RELII 


■FRAME   KEY    FRONT  OF  C 

lEF    VALVES    LE;> 

FRONT   CYLINDER   HEAP   LEAKINQ 

CYLIKIPER    COCK  MISSINGi 

CYLINPEie  COOK   KlQ^lNGi   MISSINC 

-STEAM   CHEST  JOINT  LEAKING    (»i.i 


. m  lateral 
kan^'thick 

iMDER  MISSING 

•4& 
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Moisture,    per    cent.. 8.2S 

Volatile   matter,    per   cent 29.91 

Fixed   carbon,   per  cent 51.46 

Ash,    per    cent 10.38 

Sulphur,    per   cent , 0.64 

Calorific  value  of  coal  as  received  B.  t.  u.,  per  pound 11,484 

Calorific  value  of  dry  coal,  B.  t.  u.    per  pound 12,516 

The  test  was  made  between  Belen  and  Gallup,  New  Mex- 
ico, in  May,  1919.  The  locomotive  used  for  this  test  is  a 
single  expansion  Mikado  type  equipped  with  a  Duplex  stoker 
and  superheater.  It  was  new,  having  just  been  received 
from  the  Baldwin  Loccwnotive  Works.  The  front  end  draft 
arrangement  and  the  brick  arch  arrangement  remained  the 
same,  and  in  the  comparison  of  data  of  finger  and  table 
grates  the  same  fireman  was  used  throughout  the  test. 

The  standard  finger  grates  for  Gallup  coal  were  installed 
first,  and  the  brick  arch  maintained  eight  bricks  high  in  the 
center  and  intermediate  rows  and  seven  on  the  side  rows, 
and  all  set  down  against  the  tube  sheet.  With  Gallup  coal, 
it  has  been  found  most  economical  to  run  the  arch  down 
against  the  flue  sheet  and  at  least  seven  courses  high,  on 
account  of  stack  losses.  The  standard  Gallup  coal  grates 
have  5-in.  openings  between  the  fingers,  while  the  clearance 
between  the  bars  on  the  table  grates  is  ^-in.  with  ^-in. 
slots  for  air  passage  up  through  the  bars.  The  percentage 
of  air  opening  is  approximately  37.8  per  cent  with  either 
design. 

The  locomotive  was  run  with  full  compensated  tonnage 
rating,  namely,  2,300  tons,  Dalies  to  Gonzales,  and  2,700 
tons,  Gallup  to  Gonzales. 

The  million-foot  pounds  of  work  done  at  the  drawbar 
indicated  a  higher  average  drawbar  pull,  a  greater  amount 
of  total  work  done,  as  well  as  a  greater  amount  of  work 
per  hour  while  working  steam  with  the  table  grates  than  with 
the  finger  grates.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  table  grates 
using  more  coal  and  giving  poorer  evaporation  than  the 
finger  grates,  as  the  harder  the  locomotive  is  worked,  partic- 
ularly where  there  is  much  fint  coal  or  slack,  the  greater 
the  stack  loss. 

The  table  grates  do  not  drop  any  fire  and  very  little  ash 
except  when  being  shaken,  while  the  finger  grates  drop  con- 
siderable fire  in  certain  portions  where  the  fingers  are  cut 


coal  consumption  with  the  table  grates  is  due  to  insuffi- 
cient air  admission.  While  the  air  openings  are  calculated 
to  be  the  same,  the  ashes  or  contents  of  the  firebox  pack 
down  over  the  slots  in  the  table  grates  and  there  is  not  the 
same  chance  to  loosen  it  up  by  shaking  as  with  the  finger 
grates.  The  steaming  of  the  locomotive  was  about  the  same 
with  the  table  grates  as  with  the  finger  grates. 

When  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  saving 
in  coal  of  table  grates  over  the  standard  Gallup  coal  finger 
grates,  or  vice  versa,  is  very  small  Under  certain  conditions 
one  will  show  a  saving,  while  under  other  conditicHis  the 
other  grates  may  show  a  saving. 

A  similar  test  was  made  on  the  road  between  Argentine 
and  Emporia,  Kansas,  a  distance  of  108  miles,  with  Kan- 
sas coal.  The  same  t>'pe  of  locomotive,  No.  3209,  was  used 
on  this  test  as  with  Gallup  coal  and  with  the  same  equip- 
ment. 

The  data  on  the  table  grates  were  obtained  for  the  most 
part  by  an  observer  on  the  locomotive  after  the  test  with  the 
dynamometer  car  had  been  finished.  On  most  of  the  trips 
with  the  observer  on  the  locomotive,  a  test  on  a  perforated 
arch  in  comparison  with  the  standard  seven  course  arch  was 
carried  at  the  same  time.  However,  the  results  indicate  that 
the  perforated  arch  cut  a  very  small  figure  in  the  saving. 

Evaporation  is  the  proper  basis  on  which  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  table  and  standard  grate.  From  a  summary 
of  dynamometer  car  data  there  was  shown  to  be  an  average 
saving  for  the  round  trip  of  8.0  per  cent.  Based  on  tests  with- 
out the  dynamometer  car  the  saving  averages  10  per  cent  for 
the  round  trip.  Under  all  conditions  there  was  some  saving  in 
favor  of  the  table  grates,  and  a  conservative  estimate  would 
be  from  1  to  1  ^  tons  of  coal  per  trip. 

The  table  grates  save  coal  by  preventing  it  from  falling 
through  into  the  pan  only  partly  burned.  The  loss  from  this 
source  is  very  noticeable  with  the  coarse  grates  now  used, 
particularly  when  the  coal  is  fine  and  starting  out  of  a 
terminal  when  the  fire  is  light.  Part  of  this  loss  could  be 
eliminated  by  using  finger  grates  with  fingers  closer  together, 
such  as  those  used  for  Gallup  coal. 

There  is  a  considerable  loss  due  to  finger  grate  bars  having 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  GALLUP  COAL  TESTS 

Duration  of 

„            Ratio                             §  S             •^•3  Million  ft.  lb.  of  work  test  ^ 

ju     water  to  coal                       «"S              =0                                            Drawbar  pull           — — '• ^  p                           , '• ^    jo 

.B    ' ^-^7-    1^         :«^     tj        J^!!!!51_.           Ib^-average^  Average  per  mile  ^  ^  IZl^Tk                  „  fe 

go                            EOn.oSo*'  ^^  ' ^                          E 

•Sg        -f        ^^      SS         5"^    -gg       .2             ?E              .2           .fg  .2            ^E        ||E  ^       |e         ^E  ' 

Si        gl        1^      2£        _-  =  •«     ti^a,-?            Sg           ^-^          S«  j>           2g       S^g  -             _          «       ^J        nj  -2 

g.-       X'^        |o      ^£         g2g     S-^.H5;^             o«            ^^            fel2  ^--B            felS        JiitK  I              g           S        g,£         si  S 

WM(/2<U^O               >             o             >  C              ^<  H            o^DKt;: 

West  Bound — Belen  to  Gallup,  144.1   miles 

A 323        4.97        5.18        188        162.8       843        Ui.AO       111.36        20,988       27,421  110.82.        144.78        2196  16,112        3.26        16.9        3-48        8-57  16.1 

B 318      4.51       4.91       187       179.9       881       145.64       113.31       21,384      27,474  112.91       145.06      2475  16,443       3.47       17.0      2-47       810  17.7 

C 322       4.92       4.96       188       181.8       902       145.47       113.28       22,266       28,608  117.57       151.05       2314  17,102       3.43       17.0       4-11       8-58  16.2 

Ea.st   Boi'nd — Gallup  to  Belen,  144.5  miles 

A 389         ...        5.31        187         75.8       402       145.61          51.08         9,996       28,499  52.78       150.48       1951  7,685       3.84       20.3       2-18       7-33  19.1 

U 389         ...        5.03'    187         82.2       413        145.48         55.10       10,054       26,586  53.09       140.37        1869  7,723       4.14       20.9       1-35       7-35  19.0 

C 396         ...        5.01        187          79.9       398       145.69         53.17       10,303       28,231  54.40       149.06       1988  7,926       3.98       19.9       1-34       7-38  19.0 

Note — "A"  is  the  average  cf  five  trips  in  each  direction,  with  finger  grates  and  an  eight  course  arch.     "B"  is  the  average  of  two  trips  in  each  direc- 
tion with  finger  grates  and  a  perforated  arch.     "C"  is  the  average  of  three  trips  in  each  direction  with  table  grates  and  an  eight  course  arch. 


short  to  clear  obstructions  in  the  comers  of  the  firebox.  The 
shape  of  the  pan  (the  high  sides)  causes  the  hot  ashes  and 
fire  to  sweep  up  along  the  side  of  the  cab  into  the  engine- 
men's  faces  when  a  high  side  wind  is  blowing.  The  table 
grates  were  very  popular  with  the  enginemen  on  this  ac- 
count; also,  on  account  of  being  easier  to  shake.  There 
is  very  little  need  of  a  power  grate  shaker  with  table  grates 
and  Gallup  coal. 

Aside  from  the  coal  being  a  little  finer  and  the  locomotive 
being  worked  a  little  harder  on  trips  with  the  table  grates, 
which  incurs  a  greater  stack  loss,  it  is  possible  that  the  larger 


to  be  replaced  on  account  of  fingers  being  burned  off  which 
loss  would  probably  not  be  so  great  with  the  table  grates. 

Front  Ends 

During  the  testing  of  the  Mikado  type  Locomotive  3209 
just  referred  to,  a  variable  exhaust  nozzle  designed  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  a  boiler  maker  on  the  Santa  Fe,  was  applied  for 
test.  This  device  can  be  regulated  from  the  cab  and  gives 
a  discharging  area  equal  to  a  nozzle  area  anywhere  between 
5^-in.  and  6-in.  diameter.  The  idea  of  the  inventor  was 
to  open  up  this  nozzle  when  the  locomotive  was  steaming 
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freely  and  to  close  it  down  at  gradients  of  1/16  in,  when 
for  any  reason  the  locomotive  did  not  steam  so  freely. 

When  first  applied,  in  February,  1919,  no  difference  could 
be  detected  in  fuel  consumption,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  put  a  diamond  split  in  the  top.  However,  as  weather  con- 
ditions got  better,  the  nozzle  was  run  practically  wide  open 
all  the  time.  In  its  operation  the  nozzle  was  run  either  wide 
open  or  closed.  The  specific  gradations  in  closing  were  not 
utilized  by  the  enginemen.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  the 
variable  exhaust  nozzle  is  that  if  not  worked  frequently  it  be- 
comes inoperative  in  a  short  time  by  being  stuck  up  due  to  the 
exhaust  gases. 

At  the  fourth  annual  convention  in  1912,  an  exhaustive 
paper  was  presented  to  this  association  showing  the  great  pos- 
sibilities in  fuel  saving  and  the  further  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing the  power  of  locomotives  by  the  elimination  of  back 
pressure.  Information  now  comes  to  the  committee  that  a 
simple  and  effective  drafting  system  has  been  developed 
based  on  the  fundamental  assumption  in  the  paper  on  back 
pressure,  previously  referred  to,  that  there  was  sufficient 
energy  in  the  exhaust  steam  to  draft  the  locomotive  with  a 
maximum  of  four  pounds  back  pressure  on  the  cylinders. 

The  essential  features  of  this  system  are  an  exhaust  vol- 
ume chamber  and  a  governing  variable  exhaust  nozzle  which 
opens  under  very  low  static  pressure  and  which  has  a  vari- 
able opening  with  each  exhaust  blast.  The  variable  opening 
and  constant  automatic  agitation  of  the  wings  is  most  essen- 
tial in  maintaining  a  variable  exhaust  nozzle. 

In  the  committee's  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the 
Master  Mechanics'  formulae  for  the  design  of  stack  and 
front  end,  showing  that  they  are  not  properly  applicable  to 
present  power.  The  Lewis  drafting  system,  with  its  exhaust 
blast  of  ver>'  large  contact  area  of  steam  and  exhaust  gases, 
and  its  unusually  large  stack,  are  convincing  testimonials 
that  we  should  no  longer  abide  by  this  rule  of  thumb  design, 
but  that  we  should  make  investigations  to  find  the  limit  of 
design  which  will  give  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  exhaust 
blast. 

The  report  was  signed  by  H.  B.  MacFarland  (chairmjm), 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.;  W.  J.  Bohan,  Nor.  Pac;  E.  B.  DeVilbiss, 
Penn.  Svstem;  J.  P.  Neff,  American  Arch  Co.;  Frank  Zeleny, 
C.  B.  &  Q.,  and  C.  C.  Higgins,  St.  L.-S.  F. 

USE  OF  CARBOCOAL  ON  LOCOMOTIVES 

BY  GEORGE  E.  SCHERICK,  JP. 
Fuel  Engineer,  International  Coal  Product*  Corporation 

In  the  firing  of  bituminous  coal  many  schemes  have  been 
tried  to  promote  better  efficiency  and  some  of  these  have 
met  with  considerable  success.  But  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
toward  better  economy  the  locomotive  boiler  remains  today 
one  of  the  chief  offenders  in  the  extravagant  use  of  fuel. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  continued  demand  of  the 
public  for  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance  will  force  the 
railroads  to  the  use  of  a  smokeless  fuel  or  to  electrification 
of  their  roads  in  their  larger  terminals.  The  limited  supply 
of  anthracite  in  the  country  makes  it  unlikely  that  anthracite 
can  be  used  generally  on  railroads,  and  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  good  field  for  a  fuel  comparable  to  anthracite  but 
manufactured  from  bituminous  coal,  with  a  saving  of  the 
valuable  by-products. 

Carbocoal  is  a  dense,  smokeless  fuel  formed  by  carbonizing 
bituminous  coal.  Any  coking  or  non-coking  bituminous  coal 
or  even  lignite  can  be  used  in  the  process,  although  seme 
coals  are  more  desirable  than  others.  Carbocoal  compares 
very  favorably  with  anthracite  coal  and  has  about  the  same 
analysis,  but  it  bums  with  a  much  less  draft.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  bituminous  coal  by  carbonization  in  two  stages. 
The  raw  coal  is  first  crushed  and  then  fed  continuously  to 
horizMital  retorts,  operated  at  a  relatively  low  temperature. 
The  volatile  matter  in  the  coal  is  reduced  to  about  eight  per 


cent.  This  low  temperature  coke  or  semi-carbocoal  is  then 
ground,  briquetted  with  pitch,  and  the  resulting  briquets  are 
carbonized  at  a  temperature  corresponding  to  that  used  in 
coke  ovens,  the  by-products  again  being  collected  as  in  coke- 
oven  practice. 

The  resulting  briquet  is  a  smokeless  fuel  resembling  an- 
thracite in  its  properties  and  differing  considerably  from  or- 
dinary coke,  particularly  in  that  it  is  a  soft  form  of  carbon 
and  much  more  free  burning  than  coke. 

Several  carbocoal  tests  have  been  made  by  various  rail- 
roads in  the  east,  and  the  results  as  a  whole  have  been  verv 
satisfactory-,  especially  as  these  tests  can  only  be  considered 
of  a  preliminary  nature. 

The  first  test  run  on  a  locomotive  with  carbocoal  as  fuel 
was  made  on  May  21,  1917,  and  was  run  to  ascertain  the 
possibilities  and  flexibity  in  handling  when  fired \)n  a  regu- 
lar locomotive  grate  with  its  draft  system.  The  engine  (a 
switch  engine)  was  equipped  to  burn  anthracite,  fuel  oil  or 
bituminous  coal,  and  as  reported  by  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  this  railroad,  who  was  keeping  a  close  watch 
of  this  locomotive  throughout  the  day,  "the  performance  on 
the  road  was  better  than  with  either  hard  or  soft  coal.  The 
engine  steamed  more  freely  and  the  fire  could  be  kept  in 
more  satisfactory  condition,  as  the  briquets  did  not  clinker  at 
all  but  simply  burned  up  to  a  fine  ash  which  could  be  shaken 
through  the  grates.  In  this  respect  it  was  superior  to  any  of 
our  ordinary  fuel." 

It  was  necessary  to  shake  the  grates  only  four  times  from 
the  time  the  fire  was  originally  built.  At  no  time  during  the 
test  could  any  smoke  be  detected  coming  from  the  stack.  The 
briquets,  despite  the  many  times  they  had  been  shoveled  from 
the  period  following  their  manufacture  to  the  time  they  rested 
in  the  tender,  appeared  without  any  mutilation  and  with  a 
marked  absence  of  slack  and  fines.  No  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  maintaining  a  full  head  of  steam.  On  six  oc- 
casions it  was  necessary  to  start  the  blower  on  the  engine, 
whereas  the  engine  crews  stated  that  with  coal  as  a  fuel  on 
this  particular  work  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  forced  draft 
in  operation  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

**  In  September,  1917,  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  ran 
a  series  of  two  tests  with  carbocoal.  These  were  run  over  the 
same  road  from  Kingsport  to  Soldier,  a  distance  of  22  miles, 
with  43,  50-ton  cars  in  the  train,  and  as  far  as  was  feasible 
external  conditions  were  kept  constant.  No  instructions  were 
given  the  fireman  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  handling  carbo- 
coal. There  was  no  opportunity  to  try  out  the  fuel  in  ad- 
vance. The  firemen  in  this  locality  were  accustomed  to  fir- 
ing high  volatile  bituminous  coal,  while  the  carbocoal  cor- 
re.'sponds  in  many  ways  to  anthracite  coal. 

Carolina   Ci.iNciiF'Ki.n  &   Okio  Test  of   Ci-inchfield   Ca^b?>cial 

Type    of    locomotive ^-6-6-2 

Weight,    total    engine,    lb 3718,650 

Tractive   effort,   lb 77,400 

Orate    area,    sq.    ft hT^  7g 

Heatinj?   surface,    sq.    ft 5,752 

Data  ard  restilts                                                   Run  1  Run  2  .Averatje 

drade,   compensated,    per  cent 0.5  0.5  0.5 

Length  of  route,  miles 18  22  20 

Tons    behind    tender 3.022  2,981  3.001 

Pull   on   drawbar    (calculated) 43,000  42.250  42.275 

Average  speed,   miles  per  hour '.  .          9.0  10.1  9. 55 

Fuel  burned,  sq.   ft.   erate  area,  per  hrnir 64.0  98.0  81.0 

Water   evaporated    per    sq.  ft.  heating  surface,  hr.       6.75  9.70  8.22 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal 7.77  7.30  7.53 

Equivalent  evaporated   per  pcund   of  coal 9.36  8.83  9.09 

Fuel  consumed  per  ton  mile,  train  load 184  •.250  .217 

•Allowance   has  been  made   for   fuel   due  to   safety  valves  being  open   at 
least    19^    min. 

In  addition  to  these  tests  a  demonstration  was  made  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  This  demonstration  was  witnessed  by 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community  in  which  it  was 
made,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction  as  a  smokeless  fuel. 

Carbocoal  can  be  stored  in  unlimited  quantities  without 
danger  of  ,f\re  from  spontaneous  combustion.  The  storage 
space  per  tpn  for  carbocoal  is  but  a  few  per  cent  greater  than 
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[or  coal;  further,  the  carbocoal  does  not  weather  and  slack 
as  many  coals  do  on  storage. 

Discussion 

St'"eral  inquiries  were  made  relative  to  the  commercial 
possi''ilities  to  the  railroads  and  the  cost  of  production.  The 
rirst  ommercial  plant  will  commence  ojjeration  in  the  Clinch- 
field  district  in  July  and  no  production  costs  are  available. 
_\n  <  stimated  investment  of  three  million  dollars  will  pro- 
vide a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  daily  with  a  net  return  under 
the  present  market  of  one  million  dollars  annually. 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FUEL  OIL  SITUATION 

By  EUGENE  McAULIFFE 
President,  Union  Colliery  Company 

Within  twelve  months  the  fuel  oil  situation,  insofar  as 
present  and  future  supply,  as  well  as  unit  costs,  are  con- 
cerned, has  undergone  startling  changes.  One  year  ago  we 
were  alone  concerned  with  the  economical  consumption  of 
fuel  oil;  today  there  is  a  national,  even  international,  feeling 
that  the  period  of  fuel  oil  consumption  for  steam  making 
purposes  is  substantially  behind  us. 

.\fter  practically  effecting  the  consummation  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive oil  burning  program  the  Naval  Department  asking 
in  March  last  for  Pacific  Coast  bids  on  4,500,000  bar- 
rels of  fuel  oil,  received  but  one  bid  covering  a  delivery  of 
but  602,000  barrels,  at  a  price  of  $1.95  per  barrel.  In  April 
bids  were  requested  for  Atlantic  Coast  deliveries,  five  ten- 
ders returned,  covering  an  entirely  insufficient  supply,  the 
price  for  bunker  oil  ranging  from  $2.07  to  $3.76  per  bar- 
rel of  42  gallons.  A  similar  fuel  problem  confronts  the 
American  merchant  marine,  the  completed  progrartK  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  aggregating  10,000,000  dead 
weight  tons,  of  which  2,000,000  tons  will  consist  of  coal 
burning  vessels  and  8,000,000  tons  of  oil-burning  vessels. 
The  estimated  fuel  oil  requirements  of  the  Shipping  Board 
for  the  year  1920  are  forty  million  barrels,  and  for  1^21  sixty 
million  barrels. 

When  we  consider  that  the '  necessity  for  maintaining  a 
navy  will  not  cease  until  the  end  of  the  existing  generally 
used  form  of  government,  or  until  the  millennium  arrives, 
both  of  which  are  perhaps  quite  remote,  it  would  seem  very 
plain  that  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
equipped  to  carry  and  burn  oil  will  take  precedence  over  any 
oflier  demand,  and  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  assume  that 
after  the  American  people  have  spent  not  only  millions  but 
biUions  in  the  upbuilding  of  an  American  merchant  marine, 
that  its  fuel  oil  requirements  will  take  position  only  second 
to  that  of  our  battleships.  The  statement  of  men  who  should 
know,  that  1920  and  1921  will  mark  the  peak  period  of  oil 
production  with  a  steady  decadence  from  this  time  forward 
justifies  serious  consideration  of  the  oil  problem.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  with  the  close 
of  the  year  1919  we  have  taken  approximately  five  billion 
barrels  of  oil  out  of  the  ground  and  that  the  estimated  oil 
reserve  yet  in  the  ground  i$  six  and  one-half  billion  barrels. 
^^hatever  does  the  future  promise? 

Between  1909  and  1918  the  number  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  increased  1700  per  cent,  and  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  for  automobile  purposes  jumped  from  13,000,000  to 
85,000,000  barrels,  or  650  per  cent,  while  the  production  of 
crude  oil  increased  95  per  cent.  Today  we  operate  7,600,000 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks,  and  350,000  tractors,  and  the 
1920  construction  program  totals  2,000,000  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks.  Power  boats,  aeroplanes  and  minor  power 
puniping  plants  employ  thousands  of  internal  combusticm 
engines,  all  calling  for  oil  and  gas.  It  takes  a  half  pint  of 
j  Oil  0  translate  a  ton  of  coal  into  power  by  way  of  the  steam 
fng  ne,  to  consume  the  power  so  generated  takes  much  more. 
|»ithout  petroleum  we  could  no  more  grease  the  bearings 
•^nd  spindles  of  industry-  than  we  could-  light  our  great  build- 


ings and  streets  with  tallow  dips.  The  total  available  ani- 
mal fats,  together  with  that  which  might  be  possible  to  ex- 
tract from  sea  life  in  the  period  of  a  year,  would  not  even 
dimly  light  and  poorly  lubricate  the  world  for  one-tenth  of 
that  time,  even  though  fcxxi  fats  were  taken  to  swell  the  sup- 
ply. The  government  has  thrown  open  for  drilling  6,500,000 
acres  of  national  oil  reserve,  but  these  lands  located  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Wyoming  will  not  add  materially  to  our  supply. 
In  1919  twenty-nine  thousand  wells  were  driven,  to  success 
or  failure;  of  these  6,000  were  dry,  2,000  returned  gas  with- 
out oil,  the  drilling  expense  estimated  at  $600,000,000. 

The  translation  of  oil  into  steam  will  quickly  cease, 
through  the  pressure  of  economic  forces  and  the  transporta- 
tion companies  must  perforce  sense  the  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  in  the  fuel  oil  world.  Millions  of  dollars  were 
saved  in  past  years  by  the  substitution  of  cheap  crude  oil 
and  refiner\'  residuum  for  coal  in  locomotive  fireboxes.  Only 
twelve  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  force  the  skimming  plants 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  take  sufficient  gasoline  out  of  the 
crude  to  make  its  use  on  a  locomotive  safe.  The  railroads 
who  then  absorbed  the  residue  left  after  the  taking  off  of 
the  lighter  distillates  built  up  a  comfortable  refiner>'  traffic 
for  their  rails,  but  a  complete  return  to  coal  fuel  is  now 
imminent.  To  avoid  the  necessity  for  summary  and  violent 
changes  the  work  of  shifting  fuels  should  be  undertaken  at 
once  and  conducted  qjuietly  and  gradually.  Fifty  million 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  represents  twelve  million  tons  of  coal. 
This  is  not  a  large  tonnage  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  oil  is  consumed  where  the  coal  pro- 
duction is  relativelv  small.      • 

'     Other  Papers 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Fuel  Stations  which  was 
here  presented  will  be  abstracted  and  published  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer. 

M.  A.  Daly,  Northern  Pacific,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  firing  practice,  conducted  before  the  association  certain 
simple  chemical  experiments  which  are  used  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  instruction  car  to  instruct  and  interest  engine  crews 
in  the  principles  of  combustion.  The  discussion  showed  cmi- 
siderable  interest  in  these  methods. 

The  committee  on  pulverized  fuel  reported  that  efforts  to 
secure  reliable  comparative  cost  data  during  the  year  were 
unproductive  and  the  discussion  indicated  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  members  for  information  of  this  character  applicable 
to  decisions  on  local  problans  rather  than  further  data  of 
a  general  character  about  the  process.  Such  information  as 
was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  indicates  that  about  the 
only  extensive  experience  in  locomotive  service  has  been  where 
low  grade,  cheap  coals,  such  as  anthracite  silt,  are  available. 

M.  B.  Morrow,  Canmore  Coal  Company,  Canmore.  Alberta, 
addressed  the  association  briefly  during  the  closing  session. 

Association    Business 

The  secretar}'-treasurer's  report  showed  a  gain  of  mem- 
bership of  311  during  the  year  with  a  total  of  1,297.  Owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  printing  amendments  to  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  passed  increasing  the  annual 
dues  from  three  to  four  dollars. 

The  question  of  affiliation  with  the  American  Railroad 
Association  was  brought  up  and  action  was  deferred  till  the 
next  convention. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  B.  Hurley,  Wabash;  vice-presidents,  W.  L.  Rob- 
inson, Baltimore  &  Ohio,  W^  J.  Bohan,  Northern  Pacific,  and 
R.  Bradley,  Boston  &  Maine;  executive  ccxnmittee:  P.  E. 
Bast,  Delaware  &  Hudson;  J.  N.  Clark,  Southern  Pacific; 
Robert  Collett,  New  York  Central ;  C.  C.  Higgins,  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco;  J.  M.  Nicholson,  Santa  Fe;  A.  W.  Perley, 
Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation,  and  T.  Duff 
Smil]\  Grand  Trunk  Pacific..%viT-. 
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Modern  vs.  Obsolete  Engine  Terminals 

)-;  Advantages   of   Modernized   vs.  Antiquated   Engine 

Terminals  Considered  from  Many  Di^erent  Angles 
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DURING  the  past  ten  years  the  average  size  and  weight 
of  locomotives  has  increased  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  In 
addition  the  complications  brought  about  by  the  vari- 
ous specialties  required  on  large  modern  locomotives,  such 
as  Power  Reverse  Gear,  Stokers,  Grate  Shakers,  Coal  Pushers, 
Super-heaters,  Headlight  Dynamos,  Automatic  Fire  Doors, 
Duplicate  Air  Pumps,  of  large  size  or  cross  compound,  and 
the  flexible  steam  and  exhaust  connections,  intercepting  valves, 
duplicate  valve  gears  and  other  devices  brought  into  use  on 
articulated  compounds,  have  greatly  increased  running  repair 
and  maintenance  work.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  large  size  and 
weight  of  important  parts  and  countless  number  of  additional 
devices  to  require  attention,  that  were  comparativel}-  unknown 
and  unnecessary'  on  small  engines,  the  volume  of  work  has 
increased  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  size  of  locomotives. 
Increased  tonnage  and  faster  movement  made  possible  by 
modern  motive  power  have  necessitated  improvements  in  the 
physical  condition  of  railroads  that  have  been  beneficial  to 
operating  and  maintenance  of  way  departments.  Heavier 
rail  and  bridges,  longer  passing  tracks,  larger  classification 
yards,  reduction  in  grades  and  better  roadbed  have  made  it 
easier  for  the  departments  mentioned  to  care  for  their  work 
although  even  these  improvements  have  not  kept  pace  with 
requirements  and  during  Federal  control  were  for  the  most 
part  discontinued.  The  same  consideration  has  not  been 
given  to  the  requirements  of  the  mechanical  department  with 
the  result  that  many  roads  are  making  vain  effort  to  main- 
tain heavy  modern  power  at  inadequate  and  obsolete  ter- 
minals. Few  modern  engine  terminals  have  been  provided, 
except  on  some  of  the  larger  and  far-sighted  roads,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  terminals  now  being  used  to  handle  Mallet, 
Santa  Fe,  Mikado,  and  Heavy  Pacific  type  engines  were 
built  from  20  to  25  years  ago,  when  the  largest  engine  was 
of  the  10-wheel  type.  This  is  true  of  many  important  points 
handling  from  500  to  900  engines  per  month.  Spasmodic 
attempts  have  been  made  to  modernize  some  of  these  old 
facilities  by  putting  in  100-foot  turntables  and  adding  ex- 
tensions to  old  roundhouses,  but  the  fact  remains  that  large 
power  is  still  being  handled  with  extreme  difficulty  in  small 
crowded  terminals  where  there  is  no  possible  opportunity  to 
do  more  than  makeshift  repairs. 


The  Cost  of  Inadequate  Engine  Terminals 
Annual  improvement  budgets  are  made  up  by  most  roads, 
giving  in  detail  the  needs  of  every  department.  The  Me- 
chanical Departments  always  bring  up  the  question  of  ade- 
quate terminals  showing  the  money  justification  and  urging 
the  provision  of  their  minimum  needs.  For  the  most  part 
discussion  of  these  matters  is  closed  with  the  statement  that 
"they  got  by  last  year  with  what  they  had  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  run  another  year."  Small  consideration  is  given  to 
the  cost  of  handling  power  in  obsolete  terminals  and  its  effect 
on  future  life  and  condition  of  engines.  There  are  many 
terminal  points  that  would  be  abandoned  if  a  cost  analysis 
was  made  which  took  into  consideration  the  depreciation  of 
power  improperly  maintained,  the  cost  in  road  overtime  due 
to  poor  work  or  terminal  delays,  fuel  and  labor  expended 
standing  engines  on  in  and  outbound  tracks  under  steam  on 
account  of  insufficient  house  room,  ash  pit  facilities,  etc. 

At  least  one  hour's  time  -can  be  saved  in  the  time  required 
to  make  running  repairs  to  each  locomotive  handled,  con- 
sidering that  the  average  value  of  a  locomotive  in  good  work- 
ing order  is  at  least  $50  per  day,  time  saving  of  one  hour 
would  mean  a  gain  of  $2  per  engine  handled  on  account  of 
increasing  the  total  number  of  hours  engines  would  be  avail- 
able in  good  working  order.  In  addition  to  this  on  account 
of  eliminating  practice  of  mechanics  attempting  repair 
work  on  tracks  outside  of  rouiKlfcouse,  which  naturally  due 
to  difficulty  in  handling  materials  and  distance  from  tools 
increases  cost  of  this  work,  a  saving  of  at  least  one  hour's 
time  of  one  mechanic  at  72c.  per  hour  and  one  helper  at 
49  c.  per  hour  or  a  total  of  $1.21  per  engine  will  be  madf. 
This  combined  with  the  $2  time  saving  will  amount  to  $3.21 
saving  per  engine,  and  on  an  average  of  50  engines  per  dav  the 
total  annual  saving  will  be  $58,582.50.  To  this  can  be  added 
a  loss  of  $30,000  per  annum  which  represents  the  actual  co^t 
of  fuel  burnt,  and  the  time  of  engine  watchmen  that  are  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  fires  of  engines  that  are  either  waiting 
for  vacancy  in  roundhouse  or  engines  which  have  been  re- 
moved from  roundhouse  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  , 
and  are  kept  under  steam  for  unnecessarily  long  period  , 
waiting  until  they  are  called  to  take  out  trains.  This  makt  > 
a  total  annual  saving  of  $88,582.50,  which  would  result  from 
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improved  engine  terminal  facilities  that  would  not  cost  oyer 
one  million  dollars,  although  the  return  assured  on  an  in- 
ve.  tment  of  that  magnitude  would  be  almost  nine  per  cent. 
Obsolete  Roundhouse  Throws  Burden  on  Back  Shop 
There  are  cases  of  old  roundhouses  having  new  and  large 
turntables  installed  where  the  edge  of  pit  is  so  close  to  front 
of  house  as  to  interfere  with  moving  or  handling  of  engines 
and  preventing  adjacent  tracks  being  used  for  large  engines 
on  account  of  insufficient  clearance.  .\t  some  engine  ter- 
minals the  facilities  are  so  inadequate  that  all  trailer  wheels 
removed,  driving  wheels  dropped  and  similar  work  must  be 
done  in  back  shop  under  crane,  taking  up  valuable  engine 
pits  and  interfering  with  classified  repairs.  This,  of  course, 
can  onl}-  occur  at  division  shop  points  but  would  never  occur 
at  all  if  proper  consideration  to  improvement  needs  had  been 

■  Generally  roundhouses  are  low,  smoky  and  in  the  South 
they  are  not  provided  with  adequate  heating  facilities  on  ac- 
count of  the  so-called  short  mild  winters.  In  spite  of  the 
short  mild  winters  referred  to  a  surprising  number  of  stoves 
are  required  and  many  instances  of  frozen  piping  and  frozen 
up  engines  occur  during  at  least  five  months  of  the  year.  The 
money  wasted  in  fuel  and  attendance  to  stoves,  thawing  pipes 
and  engines  and  highly  paid  mechanics  loafing  around  stoves 
would  in  most  cases  pay  for  the  installation  of  e.xtensive 
heating  systems  and  show  a  saving. 

Some  of  the  Improvements  That  Are  Needed 

The  life  of  firebox,  stay-bolts  and  boilers  can  always  be 
prolonged  by  washing  with  hot  water.  Washing  with  cold 
water  which  must  be  done  in  order  to  get  engines  back  into 
service  promptly  at  points  having  no  boiler  washing  plant  is 
very  injurious  and  causes  leaky  tubes,  broken  stay-bolts, 
cracks  and  other  defects.  There  is  a  surprising  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  washing  and  filling  boilers  although  it  has  been 
definitely  proven  that  fuel  is  saved  through  filling  boilers 
with  hot  water  near  the  boiling  point  and  by  having  clean 
sheets  and  tubes.  The  actual  fuel  saving  due  to  filling  boilers 
with  hot  water  will  amount  to  at  least  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  of  coal  per  engine  handled,  which  would 
alone  justify  the  expenditure,  not  considering  the  fuel  savings 
made  on  account  of  clean  tubes  and  sheets  or  the  decrease 
in  boiler  repairs  required  and  the  saving  in  time  required  for 
washing  boilers. 

The  machinery  equipment  at  many  roundhouse  points  has 
long  been  accumulated  through  the  simple  expedient  of  send- 
ing worn  out  and  obsolete  machiner\'  no  longer  useful  in  main 
or  division  repair  shops.  This  is  a  serious  and  expensive 
mistake  and  machinery  of  this  character  should  be  scrapped 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  roundhouse  machine  work 
must  be  dene  without  delay,  as  in  many  cases  there  are  no 
extra  parts  on  hand  and  any  manufacturing  or  fitting  must  be 
done  accurately  and  promptly  which  cannot  be  done  on  worn 
out  or  broken  down  tools.  Only  the  most  modem  machine 
tools  should  be  installed  and  the  small  hand  tools  should  be 
of  good  quality  and  furnished  in  such  quantities  as  to  avoid 
delay  when  more  than  one  mechanic  is  required  to  do  similar 
work.  In  old  roundhouses  handling  heavy  power  delay  and 
difficulty  is  usually  exp>erienced  handling  rods,  cylinder 
heads,  cross-heads,  steam  chests  and  other  heavy  parts  by 
hand.  Jib  cranes  have  been  put  in  for  handling  front  cylin- 
der heads  and  steam  shafts,  but  overhead  crane  service  should 
be  provided  in  both  roundhouses  and  shop  to  reduce  the  labor 
costs  to  a  minimum. 

Coaling    and    Ash    Handling    Facilities    Require    Particular 

Attention 

The  size,  type  and  location  of  coaling  and  ash  handling 
facilities  contributes  greatly  to  the  successful  operation  of 
engine  terminals.  Many  ash  pits  are  the  old  style  depressed 
track  type  that  require  deep  pits  and  tracks  supported  on 


columns.  These  are  hard  to  maintain  and  require  large 
labor  forces  to  handle  cinders.  In  crowded  yards  this  type 
of  pit  takes  up  much  valuable  room,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proach to  the  depressed  cinder  loading  tracks.  Any  type  of 
cinder  pit  installed  should  provide  for  prompt  mechanical 
removal  of  cinders  and  elimination  of  expensive  hand 
labor,  and  delay  to  engines,  pits  having  overhead  crane 
service  or  bucket  conveyors  being  preferable.  Low  first  cost 
has  generally  been  the  consideration  when  erecting  coal  chutes 
and  results  in  annoying  and  expensive  delays  when  repairs 
are  necessary  account  of  poor  design  or  light  construction. 
Coal  chutes  should  be  provided  with  powerful  rugged  hoist- 
ing mechanism  whether  operated  by  steam  or  electricity-, 
.serving  more  than  one  track  to  eliminate  all  possible  delay. 
Sand  drying  and  delivering  facilities  should  l)e  arranged  so 
coal  and  sand  can  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  There  should 
be  several  water  cranes  located  at  the  most  convenient  points. 

A  Comprehensive  Plan  Essential 
I  have  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  main 
features  that  will  have  to  be  remedied  before  efficient  and 
economical  operation  can  take  place  and  power  kept  at  its 
maximum  efficiency.  The  longer  the  provision  of  adequate 
facilities  is  delayed,  the  greater  will  have  to  be  the  final  ex- 
penditure. A  comprehensive  improvement  program  covering 
the  requirements  for  the  future  as  well  as  present  needs 
should  be  mapped  out  by  every  railway  and  followed  through 
to  a  conclusion.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  locate  terminals 
where  there  is  insufficient  room  for  extension,  thereby  making 
it  necessary  to  move  to  new  location  when  extensions  are 
required.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  past 
of  light  or  semi -permanent  construction — with  an  eye  to 
economy  in  first  cost.  This  is  a  serious  error  in  judgment 
for  buildings  of  this  character  soon  deteriorate,  are  expensive 
to  maintain,  and  in  wet  or  cold  weather  work  is  interferred 
with  and  machinery^  and  equipment  damaged. 

The  most  economical  plan  when  providing  facilities,  taking 
into  consideration  all  features,  is  to  provide  well  planned  and 
constructed  facilities  properly  located,  just  a  little  larger  than 
needed  to  care  for  immediate  requirements,  equipped  with 
the  best  machinery  and  most  up-to-date  equipment  obtain- 
able. The  execution  of  this  plan  w^ill  result  in  an  actual 
money  saving,  a  decrease  in  engine  failures  and  terminal  de- 
lays, prolonged  life  and  increased  efficiency  of  motive  power. 


FEDERATED  AMERICAN  ENGINEERING 

SOCIETIES 

A  total  of  134  delegates,  representing  66  engineering 
and  other  technical  organizations,  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  four  founder 
societies  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  .?  and  4. 
The  result  of  this  convention  w?s  the  formation  of  The 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  composed  of  so- 
cieties and  affiliations  and  not  of  individuals.  The  first 
action  after  the  election  of  the  chairman  and  secretary-  was 
the  presentation  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  an 
organization  be  created  to  further  the  public  welfare  wher- 
ever technical  knowledge  and  engineering  experience  are 
involved,  and  to  consider  and  act  upon  matters  of  common 
concern  to  the  engineering  and  allied  technical  professions. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the 
proposed  organization  should  be  an  organization  of  societies 
and  affiliations  and  not  of  individuals. 

The  discussion  which  followed  concentrated  upon  these 
resolutions.  This  brought  forth  a  variety  of  opinions.  The 
representatives  of  the  American  Association  of  Engineers, 
evidently  believing  that  the  new  organization  would  possibly 
interfere  with,  or  in  some  ways  duplicate,  their  efforts  in 
public  welfare  work,  carefully  sounded  out  the  assembly  on 


Modern  vs.  Obsolete  Engine  Terminals 

Advantages    of   Modernized    vs.   Antiquated    Engine 
Terminals  Considered  from  Many  Different  Angles 

-  « 
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Shop  Engineer,  Seaboard  Air  Line 


DlklNti  tlir  |>a-t  tin  yc;ir>  tlu-  avfraua-  >i/.c-  and  wiiylit 
of  lotomotivcs  1ki>  ini  rcased  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  In 
adilition  tlu'  coniplitation.'i  l)rou.L'ht  about  l»y  the  vari- 
ou>  .-jK.'ciallif>  retiuirc'd  on  larLje  motkrn  I(K(;motivcs.  such 
a>  Powt-r  Reverse  Gear.  Stokers.  Grate  Sliakers,  ("oal  I'usliers. 
Super-heaters.  Headli>^lit  D\namo-.  Automatic  Kire  Door.-. 
Duplicate  Air  Pum})s,  of  lariie  size  or  cros>  compound,  and 
the  llexihle  steam  and  exhaust  connections,  intercepting  valves, 
du[>licate  valve  years  and' other  device>  hroui^ht  into  u-e  on 
articulated  compound.-,  have  ureatly  increa,-ed  runninu  repair 
and  maintenance  work.  In  fact,  owint;  to  the  large  >i/e  anil 
weight  of  important  parts  and  countless  number  of  additional 
devices  to  re(|uire  attention,  that  were  comparatively  unknown 
and  unneces.-ary  on  .-mall  engines,  the  volume  of  work  ha- 
increased  in  a  larger  proi)ortion  than  the  size  of  locomotives. 
Increasetl  tonnage  and  fa.ster  movement  made  possil)le  by 
modern  motive  j)ower  have  necessitated  imimivements  in  the 
j)hv>iial  c(jndition  of  railroads  that  have  been  biiuticial  to 
operating  and  maintenance  of  way  dej)artments.  Heavier 
rail  and  bridges,  longer  i)assing  tracks,  larger  classitlcation 
yard.-,  reduction  in  grades  and  better  roadbed  have  made  it 
ea-ier  for  the  department-  mentioned  to  care  for  their  work 
although  even  these  improvements  have  not  kept  pace  with 
re(|uirements  and  during  Tederal  control  were  for  the  nio-t 
part  discontinued.  The  same  consideration  has  not  lain 
given  to  the  re(|uirement-  of  the  mechanical  dei)artment  with 
the  re-ult  that  many  roads  are  making  vain  effort  to  main- 
tain heavy  nnHlern  power  at  ina<k(|uate  and  ob-olete  ter- 
minals. Tew  mcKlern  engine  terminals  have  been  provided, 
except  on  some  of  the  larger  and  far-sighted  roads,  and  for 
the  most  [»art  the  terminals  now  being  used  to  handle  Mallet. 
Santa  Fe.  Mikado,  and  Heavy  Pacific  tyi)e  engines  were 
built  from  20  to  25  years  ago.  when  the  largest  engine  was 
of  the  10-whcel  tyjie.  This  is  true  of  many  important  points 
handling  from  500  to  '^JOO  engines  per  month.  Spasmodic 
attem[)ts  have  been  made  to  miKlernize  some  of  these  old 
facilities  by  putting  in  100-foot  turntables  and  adding  ex- 
tensions to  old  roundhou-cs.  but  the  fact  remains  that  large 
power  is  still  beinu'  handled  with  extreme  difficultv  in  small 
crrmded  terminals  where  there  is  no  possible  opportunity  to 
do  more  than  makc'shift  repairs. 


The    Cost   of   Inadequate   Engine   Terminals 

-Vnnual  niiiinjvement  budget-  are  made  up  i»y  most  roa<l-, 
giving  in  detail  the  needs  of  every  department.  The  .Mi- 
chanical  Dej)artments  always  iiring  up  the  (jue.-tion  of  ailc- 
<|uale  terminals  showing  the  mone\-  ju.-titK;ition  and  urging 
the  provision  of  their  minimum  neetl-.  Tor  the  most  juirt 
discussion  of  the.-e  matters  is  closed  with  the  .>itatement  tluit 
•they  got  by  last  }ear  with  what  they  had  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  run  another  year."  Small  consideration  is  given  to 
the  (o-t  of  handling  power  in  oljsolete  terminals  and  its  efhct 
on  future  life  and  condition  of  engines.  There  are  many 
terminal  points  that  would  be  abandoned  if  a  cost  analvsis 
wa-  made  which  took  into  consideration  the  dej)reciation  of 
pcmer  improperly  maintained,  the  cost  in  road  overtime  due 
to  p(;or  work  or  terminal  delays,  fuel  and  labor  expend*. 1 
standing  engines  on  in  and  outliound  tracks  under  .steam  on 
a(  ( ount  of  insufficient  hour«e  room,  ash  pit  facilities,  etc. 

M  least  one  hour's  time  can  be  saved  in  the  time  requind 
to  make  running  repairs  to  each  locomotive  handled,  con- 
.-iidering  that  the  average  value  of  a  locomotive  in  good  work- 
ing order  is  at  least  S50  f)er  day.  time  saving  of  one  hniir 
would  mean  a  gain  of  S2  ikt  engine  handled  on  account  ^f 
increasing  the  total  number  of  hours  engines  would  Ite  av.:i:- 
able  in  good  working  order.  In  addition  to  this  on  acccaini 
of  eliminating  practice  of  mechanics  attempting  rep.  ir 
work  on  tracks  outside  of  roundhou>c'.  which  naturallv  dm' 
to  diftuulty  in  handling  material-  and  di.-tancc  from  tf  1- 
iiu Teases  co-t  of  this  work,  a  .siving  of  at  least  one  hou'-? 
time  of  ojie  mechanic  at  72c.  per  hour  and  one  helper  :t 
40  c.  per  hour  or  a  total  of  SI. 21  per  engine  will  be  ma-  • 
Thi-  comi)ined  wit^i  the  S2  time  .-aving  will  amount  to  .S.v  I 
-aving  per  engine,  and  on  an  average  of  50  engines  per  dav  t  .' 
total  annual  .siving  will  be  $5S.5<S2.50.  To  this  can  be  add  1 
a  loss  of  .S.>0.000  [)er  annum  which  represents  the  actual  a  t 
of  tuel  burnt,  and  the  time  of  engine  watchmen  that  are  i  - 
quired  to  keep  up  the  fires  of  engines  that  are  either  waiti  -' 
for  vacancy  in  roundhouse  or  engines  which  have  been  r  - 
moved  from  roundhou.-e  in  order  to  make  room  for  othe'  . 
and  are  kept  under  steam  for  unnecessarilv  lonu'  perioc 
waiting  until  they  are  called  to  take  out  trains.  This  mak 
a  total  annual  saving  of  $88,582.50.  which  would  result  fro 
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columns.  Tht'se  are  hard  to  maintiiin  :iik1  rc<iuirt'  larije 
labor  forcL-s  to  lumdlc  ciiukr^.  In  crowded  yard*  tliis  type 
•  of  pit  takes  up  much  valuable  rtKmi.  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proach to  tile  depressed  cinder  loadins;  tracks.  Any  type  of 
cinder  i)it  installed   should   i)rovide   for   prompt  mechanical 

,.^.^  „_  ^  .    -        removal    of    cinders    and    elimination    of    exjK'nsive    hand 

tu  itables  in.stalled  where  the  edge  of  pit  is  so  clo.se  to  front  1-^1,0^.  and  delay  to  ensiinc»s,  |)its  having  overhead  crane 
of  louse  as  to  interfere  with  moving  or  handlinu;  ol  uiuines  gerv^jce  or  bucket  conveyors  beini:  preferable.  Low  fir.-t  cost 
ant  preventinu  adjacent  track-  1  ein-z  u>ed  for  lari^v  engines  j,,^^  ^fenerallv  been  the  consideration  when  erect  i  nir  xoal  chutes 
(in  account  of  insufficient  clearance.  Al  some  entziiie  ter-  .^j.^^  results  in  annoying  and  ex])ensive  delays  when  repairs 
111!  uil>  tlie  facilities  are  so  inadeijuate  that  all  trailer  wheels  ^^^^  neces.«arv  account  oi  poor  design  or  litjlit  construction. 
re,  loved,  driving  wheels  dropped  and  -imilar  work  must  be  Coal  chutes  sh(;uld  be  provided  witli  powerful  ruiziied  hoist- 
dciie  in  back  slioj)  under  crane,  taking  up  valuable  engine  jj^^  mechanism  wlutlier  oi)erated  by  .<team  or  elcitricity. 
pi  -  and  interfering  witli^ilassified  repairs.  This,  of  course,  ^.^n-ing  more  than  one  track  to  eliminate  all  possible  delay. 
ca:,  only  (xcur  at  division* shop  point>  but  would  never  occur  Sand  drving  and  delivering  i\u  ilities  should  be  arranged  -^o 
at  all  if  proper  consideration  to  improvement  needs  had  been  ^.^^i  ^^^{  ^^^^^  ^^j^  j^  Uikcn  at  the  same  time.  There  should 
''ivcii. 


in  >roved  engine  terminal  facilities  that  would  not  cost  over 
oil.    million  dollars,  although   the  return  assured  on  an  in- 
vc  »ment  of  that  magnitude  would  be  almost  nine  per  cent. 
Obsolete  Roundhouse  Throws  Burden   on  Back   Shop 
ihere  are  cases  of  old  roundhouses  having  new  and  large 


(ienerally  roundhouses  are  low.  smoky  and  in  the  South 
th,  V  are  not  ]jrovided  with  adequate  heating  facilities  on  ac- 
count of  the  .so-called  short  mild  winter.-.  In  spite  of  the 
short  mild  winters  referred  to  a  surjjrising  number  of  stoves 
ar.'  reijuired  and  many  instances  of  frozen  i)ii)ing  and  frozen 
u|'  engines  occur  during  at  least  five  months  of  the  year.  The 
niimev  wasted  in  fuel  and  attendance  to  stoves,  thawing  pipes 
and  engines  and  highly  paid  mechanics  l<;afing  around  stoves 
wiiuld  in  most  cases  ])ay  for  the  installation  of  exten-ive 
ln'ating  s\stems  and  .-how  a  saving. 

Some  of  the  Improvements  That  Are  Needed 

(he  life  of  firebox,  stay-bolts  and  boilers  can  always  be 
prolongi-d  \>y  washing  with  hot  water.     Washing  with  cold 


be  several  water  cranes  hxated  at  the  niost  ciinvenient  jioint? 
A  Comprehensive  Plan  Essential 
I  have  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  main 
features  that  will  have  to  be  remedied  before  efticient  and 
economical  operation  can  take  place  and  power  kept  at  its 
maximum  efticiencv.  The  longer  the  provision  of  ade<|uate 
facilitie-  is  dekived.  the  ureater  will  have  to  be  the  final  ex- 
penditure. A  comprehensive  improvement  pmgram  covering 
the  re(|uirements  for  the  future  as  well  as  presi^nt  needs 
should  be  maj>ped  out  by  ever\  railway  and  followed  through 
to  a  conclusion.  Care  -liouldbc  taken  not  to  locate  terniinal"^ 
where  there  is  in-ufficieiit  room  for  extension,  thereby  makinn 
it  necessarv  to  move  to  new  hxation  when  extensions  are 
re(|uired.     Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  tlu    i)ast 


water  which  mu>t  l)e  done  in  order  to  get  engines  back  into  of  light  or  semi-permanent  ((instruction — with  an  eye  to 
-ervi(e  promptlv  at  points  having  no  boiler  wa.^hing  plant  is  economv  in  tirst  co>t.  This  is  a  .-erious  error  in  judgment 
vtr\  injurious  and  cau-es  leak\'  tubes,  broken  stay-bolts,  for  buildings  of  th's  character  .<o(Wi  deteriorate,  are  expensive 
cracks  and  other  defects.  There  is  a  surjirising  lack  of  facili-  to  maintain,  and  in  wet  or  cold  weather  work  is  interferred 
ties  for  washing  and  filling  boilers  although  it  has  been  with  and  machinery  and  e(iuipment  damaged. 
(Icfuiiteh-  |)roven  that  fuel  is  .-aved  through  filling  boiler-  The  most  economical  plan  when  jiroviding  facilitie-.  taking 
with  hot  water  near  the  boiling  j)oint  and  by  having  clean  into  (cnsideration  all  feature.-,  is  to  |ir(jv!de  well  fdanncd  and 
-lieets  and  tulns.  The  actual  fuel  saving  due  to  tilling  boilers  constructed  facilities  properly  hxated.  iust  a  little  larger  than 
with  hot  water  will  amount  to  at  lea.-^t  one-half  to  three-  needed  to  care  for  immediate  re(juircments.  equipped  with 
(juarters  of  a  ton  of  ((lal  per  engine  handled,  which  would  the  l)est  machiner}-  and  nK^st  up-to-date  ecjuiitment  obtain- 
alone  justify  the  expenditure,  not  considering  tlie  fuel  savings  able.  The  execution  of  this  plan  will  re-ult  in  an  a(  tual 
made  on  account  of  clean  tubes  and  .-heets  or  the  decrease  money  saving,  a  decrease  in  engine  failures  and  terminal  de- 
in  boiler  repairs  re(iuired  and  the  saving  in  time  recjuired  for  lays,  jirolonged  life  and  increased  efficien'\v  of  motive  power, 
washing  boiler? 

FEDERATED  AMERICAN  ENGINEERING 

SOCIETIES 

.\  total  of  l.'i4  delegates,  rejire.senting  uu  engineerini: 
and  other  technical  organizations.  re.<])onded  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  four  founder 
societies  to  meet  in  Wa.shinmon.  D.  C..  on  June  .>  and  4. 
The  result  of  this  convention  w;'s  the  formation  of  The 
Federated  American  Engincvring  S(Kieties.  com|M>sed  of  so- 
cieties and  affiliations  and  not  of  individuals.—  'I'he  tirst 
I'ction  after  the  elect'on  of  the  chairman  and  secretar\  wa- 
the  presentation  ot"  the  followini:  resolution-: 

Rcsolrcd,  that  it  is  the  -eii-e  of  this  convention  that  an 
organization  be  created  to  furtlur  the  pulilic  welfare  wlier- 
ever  technical  knowlediie  and  engineerinii  experience'  are 
involved,  and  to  consider  and  act  u|)on  matter-  of  common 
concern  to  the  engiiiirritig  and  allied  technical  professions. 

Rrsolfrd.  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the 
[troposed  organization  should  be  an  orsjanization  of  s<XMeties 
and   aftiliations  and   not  of   individuals. 

The  discussion  whidi  followed  concentrated  u|>on  these 
resolutions.  This  l)rought  forth  a  variety  of  opinions.  The 
representatives  of  tlie  American  Asstxiation  of  Engineers, 
evidently  believing  that  the  new  organization  would  possibly 
interfere  with,  or  in  some  ways  duplicate,  their  efforts  in 
I^ublic  welfare  work,  carefully  sounded  out  the  assemhly  on 


The  machinery  e«|uipment  at  man\  roundhouse  points  has 
l<'ng  been  accumulated  through  the  simple  exjiedient  of  send- 
ing worn  out  and  obsolete  machinery  no  longer  useful  in  main 
or  division  rejiair  shops.  This  is  a  serious  and  ex|)ensive 
mistake  and  machinery  of  this  character  should  be  scrapped 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  roundhouse  machine  work 
must  be  (lone  without  delay,  as  in  many  cases  there  are  no 
lAtra  parts  on  hand  and  any  manufacturing  or  fitting  must  be 
I'one  accurately  and  prom|)tly  which  cannot  be  done  on  worn 
"Ut  or  broken  down  t<K)ls.  Only  the  most  modern  machine 
'')ols  should  be  installed  and  the  .small  hand  tools  should  be 
of  good  f|uality  and  furnished  in  such  (|uantities  as  to  avoid 
'ielay  when  more  than  one  mechanic  is  recjuired  to  do  similar 
Aork.  In  old  roundhouses  handling  heavy  power  (lela\  and 
difficulty  is  usually  cxperieiiced  handling  nxls,  cylinder 
iioads.  cross-heads,  steam  chests  and  other  heavv  parts  by 
'land.  Tib  cranes  have  been  put  in  for  handling  front  cylin- 
ier  heads  and  .«team  shafts,  lait  overhead  crane  service  should 
K'  j)rovided  in  both  roundhouses  and  shop  to  reduce  the  labor 
osts  to  a  minimum.  , 

Coaling    and    Ash    Handling    Facilities    Require    Particular 

Attention 

The  size,  type  and  hxation  of  coaling  and  ash  handling 

"acilities  contributes  greatly   to  the  successful   oj)eration   of 

nyine  terminals.     Many  ash  ])its  are  the  old  style  depressed 

rack   type  that   recjuire  deep  pits  and   tracks  supportcnl  on 
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the  question  of  a  society  composed  of  individuals.  Outside 
of  the  attention  given  the  matter  by  this  society  the  question 
of  an  organization  composed  of  individuals  received  but 
little  attention,  the  chief  objection  to  it  being  the  difficulty 
attending  its  promotion.  The  fact  was  brought  out  that 
practically  all  of  the  active  members  of  the  local  and  na- 
tional societies  were  members  of  two  or  more  organizations 
and  that  as  such  was  the  case  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  securing  a  membership  large  enough  to  promote  and  carry 
'  -^-V  on  the  desired  work. 

With  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  organization  composed 

;  ;:        of   societies    and    affiliations,    the   American    Association   of 

Engineers  yielded  its  point  and,  joining  with  the  rest,  made 

the  vote  in   favor  of  adopting  the  resolutions   unanimous. 

\;'  ..  ./  Constitution   Is    Adopted 

The  constitution,  as  presented  at  the  second  day's  session, 
■- ;•  was  finally  adopted  with  a  few  minor  changes  and  one  ad- 
dition, a  publicity  clause  insuring  the  maximum  co-operation 
with  the  press.     In  brief,  the  constitution  provides  for  an 
organization  to  be  comjDosed  of  national,  local^state  and 
regional  engineering  and  allied  technical  organizations.    The 
:7''    •  management  will  be  vested  in  a  body  known  as  the  American 
Engineering  Council  and  an  executive  board  composed  of  30 
;.,.•.  members  of  the  council,   including  the  president,   the   four 
vice-presidents  and  the  treasurer  of  the  council.    Representa- 
tion on  the  council  will  be  on  a  basis  of  one  member  for 
.,    .  the  first  100  to  1,000  members  of  a  society  and  one  for  every 
i     •■.     additional  1,000  or  major  portion  thereof  up  to  a  maximum 
•of  20.    While  it  is  in  some  measure  true  that  this  plan  would 
.  ■    Vgive  the  nationals  too  large  a  relative  representation  it  was 
.:  ; .  ■   shown  that  the  affairs  of  the  nationals  and  the  locals  were 
,  :  so  closely  allied  and  the  memberships  of  the  two  were  so 
.  ''"closely  interwoven  that  in  reality  it  would  make  but  slight 
,':' difference.     Members  of  the  executive  board  will  be  elected 
/by  districts,  the  proportion  being  the  same  as  on  the  council. 
=i. v.-       Funds  for  the  financing  of  the  new  organization  will  be 
•      ^provided  by  contributions  from  each  meml)er-society  equal 
.;,  -^to  $1.50  per  member   for  the  national   and   $1    per  person 
■  -.for  the  local,  state  and  regional  organizations.     Several  local 
societies  objected  to  this  on  the  basis  that  a  large  part  of 
their  membership  consisted  of  non-voting  members  paying 
small  dues  and  that  the  tax  would  be  out  of  proportion. 
•'■   v..      Under  the  circumstances  the  constitution  was  interpreted 
to  read  that  as  each  organization  must  submit  its  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  to  the  executive  board  before  becoming  a 
member,  it  could  at  that  time  submit  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  voting  members  or  members  upon  which  it 
.:  V wished  its  representation  based.     The  board  would  then  be 
in   a  position   to  judge   fairly  and   to  decide   in  each  case 

^.what  would  be  equitable. 

Provision  was  made  for  co-operation  with  and  the  en- 
couraging of  local,  state  and  regional  organizations  in  the 
formation  of  affiliations  for  the  purpose  of  considering  public 
welfare  matters.  In  inserting  a  publicity  clause,  a  provision 
was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  publicity  committee  and 
in  order  to  further  their  work  all  meetings,  except  executive 
sessions  of  the  board,  were  to  be  open  meetings,  and  the 
books  and  minutes  of  the  organization  were  to  be  open  for 
transcripnonat  any  time. 

The  COTiSmution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  voting,  although  several 
societies  refrained  from  casting  a  vote,  even  though  it  was 
understood  by  all  present  that  any  decision  made  by  a  dele- 
gate was  not  binding  upon  his  society.  The  largest  organiza- 
tion not  voting  was  the  American  Association  of  Engineers, 
whose  representatives  refrained  from  voting  on  the  basis 
that  as  thev  disagreed  with  certain  sections  of  the  constitu- 
tion they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  ratify  it.  They  did  wish, 
however,  to  assure  the  conference  of  their  sincere  intention 


to  co-operate  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  along  such  lines 
as  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  voulj 
formulate,  leaving  the  question  of  ratification  to  a  vo  !•  of 
the  association  itself. 

The  only  delegation  present  with  full  power  to  accct  or 
refuse  any  action  of  the  conference  was  that  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  who  ratified  the  con  titu- 
tion  in  the  name  of  that  society.  The  representatives  01  this 
society  further  stated  that  the  society  was  ready  to  ente/  the 
federated  societies  at  any  or  such  time  as  the  latter  found 
convenient  to  handle  such  work. 

Significance   of  the  Federation 

A  study  of  the  constitution  adopted  reveals  the  underlying 
significance  of  the  federation  and  outlines  in  some  measure 
the  scope  of  its  future  activities.  The  following  state- 
ment from  Article  II  of  this  document  is  worthy  of  note: 

Service  to  others  is  the  expression  of  the  highest  motive 
to  which  men  can  respond,  and  duty  to  contribute  to  the 
public  welfare  demands  the  best  efforts  that  men  can  put 
forth;  therefore,  it  shall  be  the  object  of  this  organization  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  public  through  the  use  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  engineering  experience,  and  to  consider 
and  act  upon  matters  common  to  the  engineering  and  alhed 
technical  professions. 

In  this  paragraph  is  revealed  a  splendid  appreciation  of 
responsibilities  of  the  engineering  profession  to  the  public 
welfare.  The  engineering  profession  today  exercises 
a  greater  control  over  those  forces  of  nature  that  affect  our 
material  welfare  than  any  other  profession;  although  the 
youngest,  it'  has  acquired  in  a  brief  space  of  time  the 
greatest  potentialities  for  doing  good.  The  organization  of 
this  federation  is,  in  fact,  a  belated  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  and  a 
desire  to  put  into  concrete  form  an  expression  of  the  ideals 
of  the  engineer. 

In  this  movement  the  engineer  both  sacrifices  and  gains 
something  affecting  his  personal  interests.  Affiliation  with 
the  federation  represents  a  subordination  of  the  purely  per- 
sonal objectives  to  the  public  good,  feut  at  the  same  time 
the  engineer  has  gained  much.  The  federation  should  go 
a  long  way  towards  dignifying  the  profession  and  towards 
commanding  the  respect  of  all  other  interests.  It  should  tend 
to  put  the  engineering  profession  in  its  proper  plane  and  to 
put  the  individual  engineer  in  a  position  where  he  cannot 
be   exploited. 

Federation  and  the  Railroads 

The  formation  of  this  important  federation  should  mean 
something  to  men  of  the  engineering  profession  in  railroad 
service.  While  a  few  engineers  have  made  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess out  of  a  railroad  career,  the  profession  has  not  as  a 
whole  fared  favorably  at  the  hands  of  the  railroads,  and 
this  in  turn  has  reacted  unfavorably  on  the  railroads  them- 
selves, until  we  have  a  situation  in  which  but  relatively  few 
young  engineers  are  engaging  in  railroad  employ. 

Railroad  work  should  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  engineer,  its  technical  problems  are  immense  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  trained  engineer  often  makes 
a  most  proficient  executive  in  the  operating  as  well  as  the 
technical  field.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  engineering 
profession  affords  the  best  if  not  the  only  salvation  for  the 
railroads  in  their  endeavor  to  perform  a  great  public  ser- 
vice with  insufficient  and  inefficient  equipment.  The 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  can  do  much  to- 
wards improving  the  standards  of  remuneration  for  engineers 
and  towards  creating  appreciation  of  the  value  of  engineer- 
ing service;  it  can  also  point  out  the  engineer's  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  and  public  service  in  which  the  rail- 
roads must  figure  prominently. 


TWO  ADDITIONAL  STATES  REQUIRE  CAR 
REPAIR  SHEDS 

Recent  statutes  passed  by  the  states  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  require  railroads  or  other  concerns  doing  car 
repairing  to  provide  suitable  houses  so  that  the  men  en- 
gaged in  this,  work  are  protected  from  the  weather.  The 
Minnesota  law  requires  that  such  buildings  shall  be  con- 
structed wherever  there  are  six  men  engaged  at  one  time 
in  the  repairing  of  cars,  car  trucks,  etc.,  while  in  North 
Dakota  the  minimum  is  five  men.  Exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  repairs  to  cars  while  they  are  en  route  as  part 
of  a  train. 

The  Minnesota  law  goes  into  minute  detail  as  to  the 
character  of  the  building  and  leaves  very  little  of  the  de- 
sign to  be  determined  by  the  railway  company's  architects 


apart.  The  side  windows  shall  not  be  less  than  9  ft.  high 
and  not  less  than  4  ft.  wide.  Windows  shall  be  in  three 
sections  and  each  section  shall  be  equipped  with  pivot  and 
opening  device.  The  buildings  shall  be  equipped  with  side 
and  end  doors.  The  end  doors  shall  be  not  less  than  6  ft. 
wide  and  15  ft.  high,  and  there  shall  be  two  such  doors  for 
each  track  covered  by  the  building.  The  side  doors  shall 
be  the  same  width  and  height  as  the  end  doors  and  shall 
be  not  to  exceed  40  ft.  apart.  The  roof  shall  be  provided 
with  a  cupola  the  entire  length  of  the  building  and  be 
equipped  with  side  windows  of  not  less  than  3  ft.  in  width 
and  6  ft.  in  height,  having  pivot  and  opening  device  that 
shall  be  at  all  times  operative.  A  similar  cupola  shall  be 
provided  for  each  two  additional  tracks  in  width  of  such 
building. 

"The  buildings  shall  be  equipped  with  necessar}'  heating 
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Car  Repair  Shed    Designed   by   Northern   Pacific  to   l^eet   Requirements  of   Minnesota   Law 


or  engineers.     The  specifications  as  given  in  the  statute  are 
as  follows: 

"In  buildings  that  cover  more  than  one  track  the  distance 
between  the  inside  rails  of  each  track  shall  not  be  less  than 
12  ft.  Between  the  walls  of  the  building  and  the  outside 
rails  there  shall  be  a  distance  of  10  ft.  The  building  or 
buildings  shall  not  be  less  than  20  ft.  high  at  the  eaves. 
Each  building  shall  be  enclosed  from  roof  to  ground  and 
shall  have  glass  windows  on  each  side  not  to  exceed  12  ft. 


facilities  and  shall  at  all  times  have  drainage  that  will  keep 
them  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  They  shall  be 
equipped  with  sanitary  drinking  fountains  where  clean, 
wholesome  drinking  water  can  be  obtained.  A  sufficient 
number  of  sanitary  lavatories  shall  be  provided  for  said 
employees.  Such  toilets  shall  be  properly  partitioned  and 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  for  each  15  persons  employed. 
All  scaffolding  used  in  such  buildings  shall  be  made  of  clear 
lumber  free  of  all  knots  and  shall  be  kept  in  first-class 
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condition  at  all  times.  The  use  of  paint  spraying  machines 
shall  not  be  permitted  inside  such  buildings." 
..'The  execution  of  the  law  is  imposed  on  the  Railroad  & 
Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  which  shall  determine 
as  soon  as  practical  where  and  what  buildings  are  to  be 
built  by  the  railroads  and  issue  orders  accordingly.  Penalty 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  is 
a  fane  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $500  for  each 
offense,  and  each  day  or  part  of  the  day  that  failure  con- 
tinues constitutes  a  separate  offense. 

The  manner  in  which  railroads  are  complying  with  these 
statutes  is  indicated  by  the  drawing  of  a  structure  designed 
bv  the  Northern  Pacific  for  construction  at  Watertown,  N.  D. 
This  is  a  frame  shed,  100  ft.  by  250  ft.,  supported  by  10-in. 
by  12-in.  posts  and  spaced  20  ft.  center  to  center  trans- 
versely, and  21  ft.  longitudinally.  The  roof  consists  of 
2-in.  by  8-in.  planks  carried  on  4-in.  by  12-in.  purlines  and 
covered  with  pitclj  and  gravel  roofing.  The  walls  are  com- 
posed of  a  layer  of  1-in.  by  8-in.  shiplap  covered  by  1-in, 
by  6-in.  drop-siding  with  tarred  paper  between.  The 
foundations  are  of  concrete  and  the  floor  of  cinders.  Tracks 
are  provided  at  20-ft.  centers.  The  monitor  is  21  ft.  wide 
by  9  ft.  high  and  is  equipped  with  corrugated  iron  curtain 
walls  at  intervals  of  about  62  ft.  as  barriers  to  spreading 
fires.  Toilet  facilities  are  provided  in  a  lean-to  18  ft.  by 
22   ft.   in  the  middle  of  one  side. 


tration,  a  guide  and  crosshead  is  provided  for  the  piston  and 
through  the  operation  of  suitable  levers,  the  plunger  is  forced 
down  against  a  cast  iron  table  on  which  the  work  is  placed. 
The  entire  framework  of  the  press  is  substantial  and  rigidly 
connected.  The  plunger  is  held  in  a  vertical  position  by  a 
supporting  guide  made  of  4-in.  heavy  pipe,  rigidly  held  n 
place.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  working  pressure  of  an- 
proximately  50  tons  with  this  press. 

The  air  press  developed  for  blacksmith  shop  use,  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  is  built  of  the  same  material  as  the  double  acti(.n 
press  previously  described.  The  construction  and  operatifji 
of  this  press  is  quite  plainly  indicated  in  the  sketch  and  will 
develop  practically  one-half  the  pressure  of  the  double  a;- 


AIR  PRESSES  DESIGNED  FOR  CAR  SHOP  AND 
RECLAMATION  WORK 

.  '-/^^r^ ■'.'''  BY  f-  S-  TINDER  "    •.;  y  ,^ '.  - 

.'.;  LT'-vv.    .'. 'V  •■'  Material  Inspector,  Virginian  Railway 

J-i  Two  air  presses  built  for  the  reclamation  department  and 
car  smith  shop  of  the  Virginian  Railway  have  proved  of  con- 
siderable value  in  facilitating  both  reclamation  and  repair 
work,  and  their  use  has  resulted  in  important  savings  of  ma- 
terial and  money.  The  double  action  press  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1  was  developed  for  use  in  the  reclamation  department 
and  has  been  kept  busy  straightening  bent  shanks  and  re- 
setting guard  arms  of  car  couplers,  straightening  angle  and 
channel  iron,  flanged  sheets  for  pressed  steel  cars,  and  other 


Fig.  1 — Double  Action  Air  Press  for  Reclamation  Work 

miscellaneous  work.  It  is  also  used  to  great  advantage  in 
straightening  and  reflanging  pressed  steel  car  parts,  as  this 
material  is  best  straightened  cold.  By  the  use  of  suitable 
dies  on  this  machine,  such  miscellaneous  articles  as  truss 
rods  for  brake  beams,  corner  angles,  sill  steps,  etc.,  can  be 
formed  and  bent. 

The  machine  is  built  mostly  of  second-hand  material,  the 
15-in.  I-beams  used  for  the  frame  being  removed  from  old 
bridges.  Second-hand  14-in.  by  12-in.  air  brake  cylinders 
were  used,  two  of  these  cylinders  being  bolted  together  and 
rebored  for  each  side  of  the  press.    As  indicated  in  the  illus- 
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Fig.  2 — Single  Action  Air  Press  for  Car  Shop  Work 

tion  press.  An  additional  advantage,  however,  consists  in 
the  fact  that  one  side  is  open.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
handle  large  sheets  and  odd  shaped  material.  The  press  is 
used  for  straightening  and  forming  various  car  parts. 

The  valve  operating  both  of  these  air  presses  consists  of 
an  operating  seat  and  stem  used  with  the  top  case  of  an  H-6 
VVestinghouse  brake  valve,  the  two  important  positions  of 
the  handle  being  application  and  release.  The  ordinary  de- 
signs of  air  presses  with  a  large  cylinder  acting  directly  on 
the  ram  are  not  only  wasteful  of  air  but  also  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  use  sledges  for  straightening  sheets  while  held  in 
the  press.  These  presses  are  economical  in  operation,  easy  to 
make  and  will  be  found  important  adjuncts  to  facilitate  work 
in  both  the  reclamation  department  and  car  blacksmith  shops. 


How  AN  Engineer  Got  Rich. — We  have  just  learned 
of  an  engineer  who  started  poor  20  years  ago  and  has  re- 
tired with  the  comfortable  fortune  of  $50,000.  This  money 
was  acquired  through  industry,  economy,  conscientious  ef- 
forts to  give  full  value,  indomitable  perseverance  and  the 
death  of  an  uncle  who  left  the  engineer  $49,999.50. — 
Official  Bulletin,  Colorado  Society  of  Engineers. 

Heat  Treatment  Oils. — The  essential  requirements  of 
tempering  oils  are:  flash  and  fire  tests  high  enough  to  avoid 
serious  evaporation  loss  or  to  incur  high  fire  risk,  comparative 
freedom  from  decomposition,  absence  of  acid  or  acid  form- 
ing substances,  which  would  have  a  materially  corrosive  ac- 
tion on  metals  at  high  temperature,  a  fairly  high  heat  ca- 
pacity, and  enough  fluidity  to  permit  rapid  carrying-awa) 
of  the  heat. — The  Atlantic  Lubricator. 


The  Freight  Car  Shop  at  Elisahethport 


Car  Repairs  at  Elizabethport  Shops 

Interesting   Features   of  the   Work   Done   at   the ';         ^ 
Principal  Plant  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 


THE  Elizabethport  shops  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  are  the  largest  car  shops  of  that  road,  having 
a  capacity  of  about  4,000  cars  a  month.  The  great 
variety  of  work  done  at  this  plant  involves  some  interesting 
and  novel  practices.  The  account  which  follows  is  intended 
not  as  a  comprehensive  description   of  the   shop  practices. 


Bracing   Applied  to  Corners  of   Box   Cars 

I'Ut  rather  as  a  few  notes  on  methods  used  for  facilitating 
we  work,  for  eliminating  maintenance  troubles  and  for  se- 
|'^rin<f  improved  service  from  the  equipment. 

Reinforcing  Wooden  Cars 

In  cars  with  wooden  superstructure  it  has  been  found  that 
^e  weaving  of  the  body  loosens  the  sheathing  and  lining 
^}^  causes  the  car  to  leak.     This  action  is  particularly  no- 

l^ceaMe  near  the  ends,  and  to  overcome  it  the  corners  of  cars 
passing  through  the  shops  are  being  strengthened  by  the  ap- 

I  plication  of  diagonal  braces.  These  braces,  as  shown  in  the 
''lusfation,  are  made  of  4-in.  by  1-in.  channels,  or  of  3-in. 
^y  yn-\Ti.  bars,  with  an  angle  of  54-in.  plate  riveted  to  each 


end.     One  brace  is  used  in  each  of  the  four  comers,  being 
bolted  to  the  side  plate  and  the  end  plate. 

On  some  of  the  wooden  box  cars  of  60,000  lb.  capacity 
steel  center  sills  are  being  applied  in  connection  with  tran- 
som draft  gear  and  friction  springs.  The  center  sill  rein- 
forcing consists  of  9-in.,  15-lb.  channels,  spaced  9^-in. 
back  to  back,  with  the  flanges  extending  over  the  wooden 
center  sills,  to  which  the  channels  are  bolted  every  two  feet. 
Stop  plates  are  riveted  between  the  channels  and  to  these  in 
turn  are  fastened  the  bolsters.  In  order  to  give  additional 
strength  to  the  section  of  the  center  sill  between  the  bolsters 
the  two  sills  are  tied  together  with  ^-in.  bolts  and  1-in.  pipe 
thimbles.     The  end  sill  is  reinforced  by  a  10-in.  channel. 

Reinforcing  Center  Sills  on  Coal  Cars 

Hopper  cars  used  for  coal  traffic  often  give  trouble  due 
to  the  center  sills  buckling  a  short  distance  beyond  the  bol- 
ster. The  cause  of  such  failures  is  usually  excessive  cor- 
rosion of  the  sills  resulting  from  the  moisture  that  drips  upon 


_jj^ S'j^-^d*!^'^^'?*'- J 

Reinforcing  for  Hopper  Car  Center  Sills 

them  at  this  point.  It  is  difficult  to  protect  the  sills  from  the 
water,  which  often  contains  sulphuric  acid  from  the  coal. 
Failure  of  the  center  sill  is  ver)'  costly  to  repair  and  to  avoid 
such  trouble  the  underframes  on  some  classes  of  hopper  cars 
have  been  reinforced  at  the  points  where  they  pass  through 
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i-oiiiliiion  .It  .ill  tiinr>.  Ilu-  ust-  ot"  paint  .<|>ra\ini;  inaLliincs 
.>li.ill   not   lir  iK-rmittrd   iii>i(lt"  >in  li  Idiiltliiitzs.  " 

I  he  f\f»  uti«m  ol'  tlu'  law  i>  ini|)o>c(l  on  tlu'  Railroad  & 
\\  ari'lioiiM-  ( "ninmi»ioii  of  .Mimusola,  wliivli  .>;liall  (Kti'rniinc 
a>  >oon  a>  jiraitiial  uluri-  .iiid  what  l)iiildinL;>  arc  to  he 
Imilt  l'>  tlu'  lailrtKid.-  and  i.-siu-  orders  aii ordiii^ly.  I'liialty 
for  t'.iiiurc  to  t<MU|)l\  witli  tlu'  provi.-ioiis  of  the  statute  is 
a  fiiu'  of  not  le>s  than  .51<'<>  or  more  than  $500  for  tai  li 
oflen-i-.  Old  e.n  Ii  <la\  or  part  of  the  da\  that  failuri'  lon- 
tiniie>  (Oli>titute>  a   xparati'  ofleiiM-. 

I'hi-  iiianiur  ii\  whieh  railroad-  ari'  i(»mpl\inL:  witli  these 
>taluii-  i-  intliiated  l»\  the  drawing  of  a  striuture  (Ksiuned 
\>\  the  Norilurn  Pai  ilu  for  t  on-triK  tion  at  Watirtown.  \.  D. 
Thi-  i-  .1  fr.une  -hed.  I(H>  ft.  l.\  J5o  ft.,  Mijiported  \>\  l(»-in. 
!>\  IJ  in.  p(>-t>  and  -pand  Jd  ft.  ei-nler  to  center  tran>- 
\er-i!\.  and  Jl  ft.  lon^itudinallx .  The  roof  eonsi-t-  of 
J-in.  I>\  .s  in.  plank>  .arried  un  4  in.  1>\  !_'  in.  piirlines  and 
eoven-d  with  pitih  and  gravel  nH^linL:.  The  walls  ari'  eoni- 
poxed  of  a  laver  of  l-iii.  I»y  ,S-in.  -hiplap  lovered  1>\  1-in. 
\t\  o-in.  drop->idiuu  with  tarrid  p.i|ur  lutwceii.  I"hc 
foundation.-  are  of  ntneriti'  and  the  tloor  of  »  inder-.  I'r.u  ks 
are  provided  at^O-fi.  (i-ntir-.  I  he  monitor  i-  2\  ft.  wide 
li\  ''ft.  liiLih  and  i-  e<|iii|iped  with  xirrimated  iron  eurtain 
wall-  at  iniir\al-  of  .ilioiit  (>2  ft.  a-  harriir-  to  -|)readini,' 
fire-.  I'oili't  l.uililie-  are  proviijed  in  a  lean  to  1  ,s  it.  by 
JJ    ft.    in    the   midilK'   of   one    -iile. 


AIR  PRESSES  DESIGNED  FOR  CAR  SHOP  AND 
RECLAMATION  WORK 

BY  F.  S.  TINDtK 
Material  Inspector,  Virsinian  Railway 

'I  \vo  air  pre--es  huilt  for  the  reelamation  dvpartnient  and 
car  -mith  -hop  of  the  \  iruinian  R.iilway  have  proved  of  con- 
siiler.ilili'  value  in  t'aeilitatinu  hoth  reil.unation  and  repair 
work,  and  tluir  u-e  ha-  re-ulted  in  important  -aviiii,'s  of  ma- 
terial and  moiuy.  The  douI)le  ai  tion  press  illustrateil  in 
Fii;.  1  w.i-  deViloped  for  u.>-e  in  the  n-ilamation  tlepartnieiit 
aiul  lui-  I  lien  ke[)t  liusy  -traii^htiiiiim  hent  shank-  and  re- 
settins.;  viuaril  arm>  of  ear  coupler-,  straiuhtenin^  an^le  ami 
thannel  iron,  tlaimoil  .^hects  for  presseil  steel  cars,  and  other 
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Fig,    1 — Double   Action   Air  Press   for   Reclamation    Work 

mi-cellaiieou-  work.  It  i.-  al-o  u-etl  u>  iire.it  advantage  in 
straightening  ami  retlaiiizini,'  pre->eil  -teel  car  parts,  as  this 
material  is  hest  >traii.;htened  cold.  My  the  use  of  suitalile 
die>  on  thi^  machine,  such  miscellaneous  articles  as  tru-s 
rod<  l"or  l>rake  l>eam>,  corner  anudi-,  -ill  step<.  I'tc,  can  lie 
formetl  aiul  U'nt. 

I  he  machine  i>  huilt  mo-il\-  of  .-eeond-hand  matiTial,  the 
l.^-in.  I-he.ims  usetl  for  the  frame  heinu'  removed  from  old 
britlyes.  Second-hantl  14-in.  hy  12-in.  air  hrake  cylinders 
were  used,  two  of  these  cylinders  heini;  holted  toizether  and 
rehored  for  each  siile  of  the  jiress.     As  iiulicated  in  tlie  illu-- 


li.itiiai,  a  L^uide  and  i  ro-,-head  i-  pmvideil  for  the  |)i.-ton  ;i 
through  the  operation  of  suitable  lever.-,  tlu'  plunder  i-  fori 
down  against  a  lasi  iron  tahle  on  width  the  wt)rk  is  |)latt  ; 
The  entire  framewctrk  of  the  press  is  suhstantial  antl  rii^ici  , 
connected.      The  jilumjer  i.-  held  in  a  vertiial  po-itit)n  li\ 
>upj)ortinL;  j^uide  made  of  4-in.  heavy  pipe,  rigidly  hehl 
|)lace.      It    is  possihle  tt)  ohtain   a   working  j)ressure  t)f  ; 
pro.ximately  5t)  tons  with  this  press. 

'!  he  ;iir  press  tleveIo|>ed  for  hhuksmith  shoj)  u.-e,  -how  n 
riir.    J,   is  huilt  of  the   -ame   material   a-   the  tlouhle  acti 
pres.s  previou.-ly  dc^crihed.      The  constructitm  and  operati' 
of  this  press  is  (|uite  plainly  indicated  in  the  skett  h  and  w 
develop   practic;ill\    (lie  half  the   prc--ure  of  the  douhle  ;: 
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Fig.  2 — Single  Action   Air  Press  for  Car  Shop   Work 

tion  |)re--.  .\n  .idtlitional  advantage,  howtver.  consi-ts  in 
the  fait  th.'it  one  -ide  is  t)i)en.  This  makes  it  po-sihle  I" 
handle  larne  sheets  and  odtl  sha|)ed  material.  The  press  i- 
used  for  straiLjhtenim;  and  tOrmintj  various  car  parts. 

The  valve  operating   hoth  of  these  air  pres.^es  ctjnsi.^ts  oi 
an  t)peratin<i  .seat  and  stem  u.<ed  with  the  ttip  case  af  an  H-<> 
W  e.-tinL;hou.>ie   brake   valve,   the  twi)    im|)ortant  positions  (i 
the  haiuile  beim:  ap])litation  and  release.     'I'he  ordinary  ih 
siyns  of  air  j)res.-es  with  a  lart^e  cylinder  acting  directly  on 
the  ram  are  not  only  wasteful  of  air  hut  al.-o  make  it  dif 
tlcult   to  use  sledues   for  straightening  sheets   while  held    ii 
the  |ire.--.      The-e  |)re--e-  are  economical  in  operation,  ea.-y  I  • 
make  and  will  he  I'ound  important  adjuiut-  to  fatilitate  worl. 
in  hoth  the  reilamatitm  dei)artment  and  car  blacksmith  shoii> 


HdW  \.\  1"..\(.INI  I  u  (ioi  Run.-  Wf  havi'  just  leanu<i 
of  an  engineer  who  started  poor  20  years  aijo  and  has  re- 
tired with  the  comfortable  fortune  of  .S.^0,()()().  'Ihis  mom ' 
was  ac(|uired  throuizh  industry,  economy,  conscientious  ef 
forl<  to  i;ive  full  value,  indomitahU-  perscverante  and  th- 
death  of  an  uiu  le  who  left  thi'  enirineer  .^40/)<)(). .>(!.— 
()///(•/.;/    liiilhliii.   (Olmailo  Society  oi  I'.tii^iiinrs. 

HiAi  TkiviMiNT  Oils. — -The  is-ential  rt(|uirenients  <> 
temperiniz  oils  are:  tlasli  and  l"ire  tests  hitih  enoutih  to  avoi' 
-eriou-  evaporation  loss  or  to  incur  liich  t'lre  ri.^k..  comparativ 
freedom  from  decompo.-ition.  absence  of  acid  or  acid  form 
inn  suh-iances,  which  wduld  have  a  materially  corrosive  ar 
tion  on  metals  at  hiszh  temperature,  a  fairly  hitih  heat  ea 
pacity,  and  enough  tluidit\  to  permit  ra|nd  rarryinij-xawa} 
of  the  heat.-— 77/c  Athiutir  f.nhririjtor. 


r  Fmaht  Car  Slicf^  at  lUi^ahrtlifort 


Car  Repairs  at  Elizabethport  Shops 

Interesting   Features   of  the   Work   Done   at   the 
Principal  Plant  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 


Till".  l',li/,altith|»()rt  >h()|>s  of  tlit-  (\'ntr;il  Railroad  of  New 
iiTM-y  an-  the  lariicst  car  shojjs  of  tliat  road,  having 
1  ia[)aiity  of  about  4.000  cars  a  month.  The  j^rcat 
v.irirty  of  work  (h)ne  at  this  phmt  involves  some  intcre.*^tin<i 
iini  tinvel  |tracti(e>.  The  account  which  follows  is  intended 
not  ur  a   comjjrehensive   description   of   the   .shop  practices, 
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Bracing    Applied    to    Corners    of    Box    Cars 

uher  as  a  few  notes  on  methods  used  for  facilitating 
ork.  for  eliminatini;  maintenance  troul)les  and  for  se- 
-'  improved  service  from  the  ecjuipment. 
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Reinforcing  Wooden  Cars 

•iirs  with  w(K)den  superstructure  it  has  been  found  that 

Vavinjj'of  the  hodv  loo.'^ens  the   sheathinij   and   lining 

^lU.^es  the  car  to  leak.     This  action  is  i)articularly  no- 

'e  near  the  ends,  and  to  overcome  it  the  corners  of  cars 

u'  throutih  the  shops  are  heinu  strengthened  hy  the  ap- 

on  of  diauonal  braces.     These  braces,  as  .•^hown  in  the 

:ition.  are  made  Of  4-in.  by  1-in.  channels,  or  of  3-in. 

in.  bars,  witli  an  angle  of  ^4-in.  jilate  riveted  to  each 


end.     One  brace  is  used  in  ea<  h  of  the  four  vomers,  l>eing 
bolted  to  the  side  plate  and  the  end  plate. 

On  some  of  the  wofxien  box  c ars  <jf  ()0.000  lb.  capacit>- 
steel  lenter  sills  are  being  apj)lied  in  connection  with  tran- 
som draft  gear  and  friction  spring-.  The  center  sill  rein- 
forcing consists  of  9-in.,  15-lb.  ( hannel>.  spaced  9Jj-in. 
back  to  back,  wi^h  the  flanges  extending  over  the  wooden 
center  sills,  to  which  the  channels  are  l>olted  every  two  feet. 
Sto|)  j»late>  are  riveted  between  the  diannels  and  to  these  in 
turn  are  fastened  the  bolster-.  In  order  to  give  additional 
-trengtli  to  the  section  of  the  center  sill  between  the  bolsters 
the  two  sills  are  tied  together  with  v^-in.  l)olts  and  1-in.  pipe 
thimbles.      The  end  -ill  is  reinforced  by  a  10-in.  channel. 

Reinforcing  Center   Sills   on   Ccal  Cars 

Hopper  airs  u.-ed  for  coal  traffic  often  give  trouble  due 
to  the  center  sills  buckling  a  short  di.^tance  l>eyond  the  bol- 
ster. Tile  cause  of  such  failures  is  usuallv  excessive  cor- 
rosion of  the  sill-  re-ulting  from  the  moi-ture  that  drips  upon 
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Reinforcing   for   Hopper  Car  Center  Silts 
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them  at  this  point.  It  is  difficult  to  ])rotect  the  sills  from  tlie 
water,  whicli  often  contains  sul])huric  acid  from  the  coal. 
Failure  of  the  center  sill  i-  very  ccjstly  to  repair  and  to  avoid 
such  trouble  the  underframes  on  some  classes  of  hop|>er  cars 
have  been  reinforced  at  the  points  where  they  pass  through 
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Reinforcing    for   60,000- lb.    Capacity    Box    Cars 


Steel   Unclerframe  Applied   to   Caboose  Cars 
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the  hopper.  This  reinforcing  consists  of  ^-in.  plates,  5  ft. 
71/  in.  long,  flanged  to  fit  between  the  flanges  of  the  center 
jill  channels  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

Steel    Underframes    for    Cabooses 
In  order  to  make  wooden  cabooses  suitable  for  modern 
service,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  fitting  this 


Bracket  for  Inside  Hung  Brake  Beams  Riveted  to  Arch  Bar 

class  of  equipment  with  steel  underframes  which  are  con- 
structed at  Elizabethport  shop.  The  details  of  the  under- 
frames have  been  standardized.  The  center  sills  are  made 
up  of  two  15 -in.,  3 5 -lb.  channels,  continuous  from  end  to 
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DetaMs  of  the  Brake  Hanger  Bracket 

^nd.  The  center  line  of  draft  is  Ay^-'va..  from  the  lower 
flanges  and  the  upper  flanges  and  web  plates  are  notched 
to  receive  the  6-in.  by  8-in.  end  sill,  which  fits  between  the 
striking  plate  and  a  filler  casting.  A  cover  plate  Y^-va.. 
thick  and  20  in.  wide  extends  5  ft.  beyond  the  bolsters. 
1  he  body  bolsters  are  of  channel  section,  pressed  from  !4in. 
5tetl  plate.  Pressed  steel  fillers  are  also  used  between  the 
center  sills  at  the  bolsters.    The  web  plates  are  spaced  four 


inches  apart  and  fit  against  the  lower  flange  of  the  center 
sill.  The  top  cover  plate  10-in.  wide,  Y^-va..  thick  and  6-ft. 
6-in.  long,  passes  through  slots  cut  in  the  sills.  The  bottom 
cover  plate  is  ^-in.  by  lO^in.  by  6-ft.  6-in.  and  extends  un- 
der the  body  bolster.  Cast  steel  center  plates  and  pressed 
side  bearings  are  used. 

The  needle  beams  have  web  plates  of  one  pressed  section 
identical  with  those  used  in  the  bolsters.  The  fillers  be- 
tween the  channels  are  also  the  same.  The  top  cover  plates 
are  34-in.  by  6-in,  by  6-ft.  6-in.,  while  the  bottom  plates 
are  ^-in.  by  6-in.  by  4ft.  0-in.  Cross  braces  are  riveted 
to  the  bottom  flange  of  the  center  sills  at  the  center  line  of 
the  car  midway  between  the  needle  beams  and  bolster  and  2- 
ft.  3 -in,  outside  the  bolster.  These  underframes  are  fitted 
to  receive  Miner  A-18   friction  draft  gear. 

A  Simple  Uncoupling  Arrangement 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  now  applying  to 
a  large  number  of  cars  a  simple  uncoupling  arrangement 
of  rugged  design,  which  does  away  with  chains  and  clevises. 
The  end  of  the  uncoupling  lever  is  bent  to  form  an  elon- 


Uncoupiing  Mechanism  in  Lock  Set  Position 

gated  eye.  The  link  for  attachment  to  the  coupler  lock  is 
a  simple  piece  made  in  -the  forging  machine  from  ^-in, 
round  stock.  A  half  round  head  is  formed  on  one  end  and 
the  eye  on  the  other  end  is  bent  partly  shut.  This  eye  is 
slipped  through  the  opening  in  the  uncoupling  lever  and  is 
closed  after  the  end  is  passed  through  the  eye  in  the  coupler 
lock.  The  freedom  of  action  secured  by  this  arrangement 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing. 

Applying  Inside  Hung  Brake  Beams  on  Caboose  Car  Trucks 

On  some  of  the  lighter  arch  bar  trucks  which  do  not  war- 
rant extensive  remodeling,  a  simple  method  has  been  adopted 
for  applying  inside  hung  brake  beams.  A  forged  bracket 
to  support  the  brake  beam  is  riveted  to  the  top  arch  bar,  as 
shown  in  the  photograph.  This  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  changing  the  column  posts  or  even  removing  the  col- 
umn bolts.  As  the  arch  bar  is  in  compression  the  rivet  holes 
are  not  objectionable  and  the  bracket  gives  additional 
strength.  ''     • 

Cleaning  Passenger  Trucks 

The  labor  involved  in  cleaning  passenger  trucks  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  using  a  spray  for  removing  the  lye  clean- 
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Reinforcing    for    60.000-lb.    Capacity    Box    Cars 
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S'.'^el    Urrierframe   Applied    to    Caboose   Cars 
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tik'  hopper.  This  reinforcin<5  consists  of  -^-ig-in.  plates,  5  ft. 
;i,  in.  long,  flanged  to  fit  between  the  flanges  of  the  center 
•ill  lUannels   as  shown   in   the  drawinu. 

Steel    Underframes    for    Cabooses 
Ti   order  to   make   \v(M)den   calHJO.-e.-   suitable   for  modern 
hT'  ice,  the  Central   Railroad   of   New   Jer>ey   is   fittinti  this 


Bracket  for   Inside   Hung   Brake   Beams  Riveted  to  Arch   Bar 

cla«>  of  e(iuij)ment  with  steel  underframes  which  are  con- 
-trii.  ted  at  Elizahethport  shop.  The  details  of  the  under- 
ir  lines,  have  been  standardized.  The  center  sills  are  made 
u[)  of  two  15-in.,  35-lb.  channels,  continuous  from  end  to 
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D^tnils  of  the   Brake   Hnnger   Bracket 

cnti.  TIk"  center  line  of  draft  i-  4;\s;-in.  fnan  the  lower 
tuu  ii;es  and  the  ui)i>er  llanyes  and  wi'b  i)late>  are  notihed 
to  I'ceive  the  ()-in.  l»y  h-in.  end  sill,  which  tits  between  the 
"ti"  ;ing  i)late  and  a  filler  castinu.  A  cover  plate  '4 -in. 
'''i  k  and  20  in.  wide  e\tend>  5  ft.  l)eyond  the  bolster-, 
he  bod>  bolsters  are  of  channel  .section,  pre.-sed  from  '4in. 
"'^  !  plate.  Pressed  steel  fillers  are  al.-^o  u.-^ed  between  the 
u'l  'er  -ills  at  the  bol-ter>.      The  web  plates  are  spaced  four 


inches  apart  and  fit  a<iain>t  the  lower  flange  of  the  center 
sill.  The  toj)  cover  j)late  l(»-in.  wide,  \\-viv.  thick  and  6-ft. 
O-in.  lont;.  pas.-es  through  -lots  cut  in  the  sills.  The  lx)ttom 
cover  plate  is  ;\s-in.  by  lO-in.  l>y  ()-ft.  6-in.  and  extends  un- 
der the  body  bolster.  Cast  stcvl  center  plates  and  pres.^d 
side  bearings  are  u.-^ed.  : 

'I'he  needle  beams  have  web  plate?  of  one  pressed  section 
identical  with  those  used  in  the  bolsters.  The  fillers  be- 
tween the  channels  are  al.-o  the  same.  The  top  cover  jilates 
are  Y:^-\r\..\i\  6-in.  by  6-ft.  6-in.,  while  the  bottom  plates 
are  -^ii-in.  l)y  6-in.  by  4ft.  O-in.  Cross  braces  are  riveted 
to  the  bottom  flange  of  the  center  sills  at  the  center  line  of 
the  car  midway  l)etween  the  needle  beams  and  l«)lster  and  2- 
ft.  .■i-in.  outside  the  bolster.  'I'he.-e  underframes  are  fitted 
to  receive  Miner   .\-l8   friction   draft   year.     . 

A  Simple  Uncoupling  Arrangement 

riie  Central  Railroad  of  Xew  Jersey  is  now  applying  to 
a  lariie  number  of  cars  a  simple  uncoujilinii  arrangement 
of  ruuged  design,  which  d(K's  away  with  cliains  and  clevij^es. 
The  end  of  the  uncoujjlin]^  lever  is  bent  to  form  an  elon- 


Uncoupling   Mechanism    in   Lock  Set  Position 

^aied  eye.  The  link  for  attachment  to  the. Coupler  lock  is 
a  simple  piece  made  in  the  forcing  machine  from  -^s-in. 
round  >tock.  A' half  round  head  is  formed  on  one  end  and 
the  eye  on  the  other  end  is  bent  [)arily  shut.  This  eye  is 
slij)j)ed  through  the  opening  in  the  uncoupling  lever  and  is 
closed  after  the  end  is  pa»ed  through  the  eye  in  the  coupler 
lock.  The  freedom  of  action  .secured  by  this  arrangement 
is  clearly  >lio\vn  in  the  drawing.  -    . 

Applying  Inside  Hung  Brake  Beams  on  Caboose  Car  Trucks 

On  >ome  of  the  liizhter  arch  bar  trucks  which  do. not  war- 
rant extensive  remodeling,  a  .-imple  method  has  Ixvn  adojJted 
for  a|)pl\inL;  inside  huni:  brake  beam-.  .\  forized  bracket 
to  support  the  brake  i)eam  i-  rivetid  to. the  top  afch  bar,  as 
-hown  in  the  photograpli.  1  hi-  does  away  with  the  neces- 
-ity  for  (haniiing  the  column  |)o-t>  or  even  ren>oving  the  col- 
umn bolts.  As  the  arch  bar  is  in  i omjires-ion  the  rivet  holes 
are  not  objectionable  a'ld  tln'  bracket  gives  additional 
strength. 

Cleaning  Passenger  Trucks 

The  lal)or  involved  in  cleaning  i»as.-ent;er  trucks  has  been 
Lireatl}   reduced  by  u.-ing  a  spra\-  for  removing  the  l>e  clean- 
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ing  solution.  Water  alone  would  not  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  washing  off  the  compound.  A  combining  nozzle 
was  made  in  which  the  water  is  introduced  into  a  jet  of  air, 
forming  a  heavy  spray.     This  has  sufficient  force  to  clean 
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Details  of  Uncoupling  Arrangement  Showing  Wide  Range  of  Action 

the  lye  from  the  parts.  It  is  also  used  for  washing  down 
the  sides  of  cars  and  by  attaching  it  to  a  tank  it  can  be  em- 
ployed for  whitewashing. 

;;,.--  Winch  for  Hauling  Cars 

•?  Steel  cars  passing  through  Elizabethport  shop  and  in  need 
of  general  repainting  are  thoroughly  sand  blasted  before  the 
paint  is  applied.     As  the  sand  blast  building  is  only  90  ft. 


Hauling  a   Cut  of  Cars  with  the   Electric  Winch 

long  the  cars  must  be  pulled  out  at  frequent  intervals.  To 
avoid  tying  up  a  switch  engine  for  this  work  an  electrically 
operated  three-ton  Sprague  winch  has  been  installed  just 
outside  the  building.  A  block  is  also  attached  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  paint  shop  and  by  means  of  a  rope  the  cars 
can  be  hauled  in  either  direction. 


PNEUMATIC  CLAMP  FOR  TRIPLE  VALVES 

BY  T.  H.  BIRCH 
Air  Brake  Foreman,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Many  triple  valves  come  to  the  car  shop  for  repairs  and 
if  only  a  few  minutes  can  be  saved  on  each  valve  the  toial 
saving  of  time  in  the  course  of  a  year  will  be  considerable. 
One  way  in  which  this  time  has  been  saved  at  the  Mil- 
waukee shop>s  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has 
been  by  the  construction  and  installation  of  a  device  which 
clamps  triple  valves  quickly  and  holds  them  during  the 
operation  of  cleaning  and  repairing.  Formerly  an  ordinarj' 
vise  was  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  contour  of  the  check 
valve  case  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  hold  the  valve 
firmly,  and  in  addition  the  valve  was  not  in  the  most  con- 
venient position  for  repair  work. 

Adapting  the  clamping  principle  of  the  triple  valve  test 
rack  the  device,  illustrated,  was  made  and  proved  very  suc- 
cessful for  this  work.     Referring  to  the  illustration,  the  de- 
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Clamp  for  Holding  Triple  Valves  While  Being  Repaired 

vice  which  is  of  simple  construction  consists  of  a  bracket 
.1  made  of  ^-in.  iron,  bent  up  at  the  end  and  bolted  to 
the  repair  bench  as  shown.  This  bracket  is  stiffened  by 
two  rods  and  supports  a  K-1  slack  adjuster  cylinder  B,  as 
shown.  This  cylinder  is  operated  by  air  through  the  operat- 
ing valve  C,  and  when  the  air  is  turned  on  clamping  arms 
DD  are  moved  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  triple  valve 
firmly  against  the  bracket.  When  the  cylinder  piston  starts 
to  move  the  clamping  arms  approach  the  bracket  and  come 
together,  being  guided  by  the  slots  EE.  The  operation  of 
the  clamp  will  be  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  illus- 
tration. 

For  any  car  shop  repairing  a  considerable  number  of 
valves,  this  triple  valve  clamp  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
cost  of  its  construction  by  the  saving  in  time  effected  by 
means  of  its  use. 


■•  There  is  just  one  way  to  force  prices  down  under  pres- 
ent conditions — that  is  for  all  of  us  to  pitch  in  and  produce 
so  much  of  everything  that  at  the  same  time  prices  can  and 
must  go  down.  Cut  the  cost  and  boost  the  supply  and 
prices  must  drop.  But  as  long  as  we  go  on  cutting  the  sup- 
ply and  boosting  the  cost  by  loafing  on  our  jobs,  prices  will 
hold  their  upward  course. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Metric  System  Condemned. — In  addition  to  the  recent 
order  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker  directing  the  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  the  metric  system,  the  Navy  Department  also, 
through  prominent  officers,  has  expressed  its  opposition  to 
that  system. 

Refrigerator  Cars. — There  are  approximately  115,000 
freight  refrigerator  cars  and  1,650  express  refrigerator  cars 
in  service  at  the  present  time.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  freight 
cars  are  owned  by  private  car  lines,  while  250  of  the  ex- 
press refrigerator  cars  are  owned  by  the  American  Railway 
Express. 
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The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment* 

Handling    and    Testing    Tank    Cars;    Regulations 

Governing  Interchange;  Billing  for  Foreign  Repairs  ^  i^  : . 

BY  L.  K.  SILLCOX  >-        '   -  JV^^i 

'•••■'■  Assistant  General  Superlntende  >t  Motive  Power,  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  "^  /•     f 


THE  rules  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  Me- 
chanical Section,  cover  Standard  Specifications  for 
Tank  Cars  and  schedules  for  testing  tanks  and  tank 
safety  valves.  Extracts  from  sections  of  the  rules  relating 
to  the  handling  of  this  equipment  are  given  below,  y.,  • 
Transportation  requirements,  (c)  A  tank  which  does  not 
meet  the  prescribed  tests  shall  be  withdrawn  from  transpor- 
tation service. 

Tests 

22.  Certification  of  Tests:  Tests  of  all  tanks  and  their 
safety  valves  shall  be  certified  by  the  party  making  the  tests 
to  the  owner  of  the  tank  car  and  to  the  Chief  Inspector, 
Bureau  of  Explosives,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  bureau. 

23.  Tests  of  Tanks,  Class  I.  Tanks  shall  be  tested  at 
intervals  of  not  over  five  years. 

Classes  II  and  III.  Tanks  shall  be  tested  before  being 
put  into  service,  again  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  and 
after  that  at  intervals  of  not  over  five  years;  with  the  ex- 
ception that  where  tanks  are  used  for  the  transportation  of 
such  corrosive  products  that  deterioration  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  shorter  time,  the  first  test  for  such  tanks  shall  be  re- 
duced to  five  years.  Tanks  requiring  this  five  year  test  shall 
i>e  those  used  for  the  transportation  of  chemicals  such  as 
acids,  ammonia,  liquors,  etc.,  and  such  other  products  as 
may  hereafter  be  specified. 

Class  IV.  Tanks  shall  be  tested  before  being  put  into 
service,  and  after  that  at  intervals  of  not  over  five  years. 

Class  V.  Tanks  shall  be  tested  before  being  put  into 
service,  and  after  that  at  intervals  of  not  over  two  years. 

Classes  I.  II,  III  and  IV.  Any  tank  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  requiring  patching  or  renewal  of  one  or  more  sheets, 
or  extensive  reriveting  or  recalking  of  seams,  shall  be  re- 
tested  before  being  returned  to  service. 

Class  V.  Any  tank  damaged  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
patching  or  renewal  of  one  or  more  sheets  shall  be  retested 
before  being  returned  to  service. 

•Seventh  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  by  Mr.   Sillcox,  copyright 
1920  by  the  Simmonds-Boardnian  Publishing  Co. 


Tanks  shall  be  tested  to  the  following  pressures:-,    ;.    •  . 

Class  I     .  .-i..  ..>. ;  fc. . . .   Either    40    or    60    lb.    per    sq.    in.      '■^•■y' 

Class  II     i;..... ;.....  Either   40  or   60  lb.   per  sq.   in.   .    '     ;  V- 

Class  III    ■■*•.>.;•  ii*.i...   60  lb.  per  sq.   in.  •*.^;  ii.'..'   .•"•-.   .i-.'  '    ■.    , 

Class  IV    .............  75  lb.   per  sq.  in. 

Class  V    I 300  lb.    per  sq.   in. 

Classes  I,  II,  III  and  IV.  All  tests  shall  be  made  by 
completely  filling  the  tank  with  water,  or  other  approved 
liquid  safe  to  use,  of  a  temperature  which  shall  not  exceed 
70  deg.  F.  during  the  tests,  and  apply  the  pressure  in  any 
suitable  manner.  The  tank  shall  hold  the  prescribed  pres- 
sure for  not  less  than  ten  minutes  without  leak  or  evidence 
of  distress  after  the  tank  has  been  calked  tight. 

Class  V.  The  tank  shall  hold  the  prescribed  pressure  for 
not  less  than  30  minutes  without  any  leak  whatever.  Calk- 
ing to  stop  leaks  developed  during  the  test  will  not  be 
permitted.  f     "  ' 

All  Classes.  When  tanks  are  tested,  the  date,  pressure 
to  which  tested,  place  where  test  was  made,  and  by  whom, 
shall  be  stencilled  on  the  tank  in  accordance  with  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  standard  marking  for  freight  cars. 

24.  Test  of  Safety  Valves.  Classes  I,  II,  III  and  IV. 
Safety  valves  shall  be  tested  at  intervals  of  not  over  two 
years,  those  on  new  cars  being  tested  before  the  cars  are 
placed  in  service. 

Class  IV.    At  intervals  of  not  over  six  months. 

Classes  I,  II,  III  and  IV.  The  test  may  be  made  with- 
out the  removal  of  the  valve  from  the  car,  provided  the 
valve  unseats  at  a  total  pressure  corresponding  with  the  area 
of  the  seat  multiplied  by  the  required  pressure. 

All  Classes.  When  valves  are  tested,  the  date,  pressure 
to  which  tested,  place  where  test  was  made,  and  by  whom, 
shall  be  stencilled  on  the  tank  in  accordance  with  Master 
Car  Builders'  standard  marking  for  freight  cars. 

20.  The  pressure  to  which  valves  shall  be  set  are  pre- 
scribed in  Section  20  of  each  specification  and  are: 

Classes  I  and  II.  Products  with  flash  point  below  20 
deg.  F.,  valves  shall  be  set  at  25  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Products 
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ing  solution.  Water  alone  would  not  give  >ati>facton-  re- 
^ult^  in  \va>liini:  off  the  compounti.  A  combining  nozzle 
\va>  made  in  which  the  water  is  introduced  into  a  jet  of  air, 
forming  a  heavv  >pray.     This  has  sufticient  force  to  clean 
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Details  of  Uncoupling  Arrangement  Showing  Wide  Range  of  Action 

the  lye  from  the  parts.  It  is  also  used  for  washing  down 
the  sides  of  cars  and  by  attaching  it  to  a  tank  it  can  be  em- 
ployed for  whitewashing. 

Winch  for  Hauling  Cars 

Steel  cars  passing  through  Elizabeth] K)rt  >hop  and  in  need 
of  general  rcjjainting  are  thoroughly  sand  l)lasted  before  the 
paint  is  applied.     As  the  sand  blast  Imilding  is  only  90  ft. 


Hauling   a   Cut   of   Cars   with   the    Electric   Winch 

long  the  cars  niu>t  be  pulled  out  at  frequent  intervals.  To 
avoid  tying  up  a  switcli "engine  for  tliis  work  an  electricall} 
operated  three-ton  Sprague  winch  has  been  installed  just 
outside  the  building.  A  bhxk  is  also  attached  at  the  en- 
trance tt>  the  paint  shop  and  by  means  of  a  rope  the  cars 
can  be  hauled  in  either  direction. 


Thekf.  is  just  nxK  u.AV  to  force  i)riccs  down  under  pres- 
ent conditions — that  is  for  all  of  us  to  pitch  in  and  produce 
so  much  of  everything  that  at  the  .-ame  time  prices  can  and 
must  go  ilown.  ("ut  the  lost  and  btK)st  the  suj)ply  and 
prices  must  drop.  But  as  long  as  we  go  on  cutting  the  sup- 
ply and  boosting  the  cost  by  loafing  on  our  jobs,  prices  will 
hold  their  u|)Ward  course. — Saturdtiy  Exwuing  Post. 


PNEUMATIC  CLAMP  FOR  TRIPLE  VALVES 

BY  T.  H.  BIRCH 

Air  Brake  Foreman,  Chicago,   Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul 

Many  triple  valves  come  to  the  car  shop  for  repairs  ;l  ,1 
if  only  a  few  minutes  can  be  saved  on  each  valve  the  t'  1 
saving  of  time  in  the  course  of  a  year  will  l)e  considera  'c. 
One  way  in  which  this  time  has  l)een  saved  at  the  >  1- 
waukee  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  !  us 
been  by  the  construction  and  installation  of  a  device  wb;  li 
clamps  triple  valves  quickl\-  and  holds  them  during  ;e 
operation  of  cleaning  and  repairing.  Formerly  an  ordir.  v 
vise  was  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  contour  of  the  ch  .k 
valve  ca.«e  made  it  ."iomewhat  difficult  to  hold  the  v,.  ve 
firmly,  and  in  addition  the  valve  was  not  in  the  mpst-nn- 
venient  position  for  rejiair  work. 

.Ndajiting  the  clamping  |)rinciple  of  the  trij)le  valve  u-t 
rack  the  device,  illustrated,  was  made  and  proved  very  .^uc- 
ce-~ful   fcr  thi>  work.     Referring  to  the  illustration,  the  >!o- 
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Clamp  for  Holding  Triple  Valves  While   Being   Repaired 

viee  which  i>  of  >imple  construction  consists  of  a  brai  kct 
.1  made  of  •\s-in.  iron,  bent  up  at  the  end  and  bolted  to 
tlu'  rejtair  bench  as  shown.  This  bracket  is  stiffened  !»y 
two  r(jd>  and  supports  a  K-1  slack  adjuster  cylinder  B.  us 
shown.  This  cylinder  is  operated  by  air  through  the  operat- 
ing valve  C,  and  when  the  air  is  turned  on  clamping  arms 
/>/>  are  moved  in  .--uch  a  way  as  to  hold  the  triple  valve 
firml\-  against  the  l)ra<.ket.  When  the  cylinder  piston  r«tart? 
to  move  the  clamping  arms  a[)pr(jach  the  bracket  and  ctnne 
ti  gether.  being  guided  b\  the  slots  HE.  The  ofH'ration  of 
the  clamp  will  be  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  illii— 
t  ration. 

For  any  tar  >h<jp  repairing  a  considerable  numlx-T  'i 
valves,  this  triple  valve  ilani])  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
eost  of  its  ctmstrut  tion  by  the  saving  in  time  effected  by 
means  of  its  use. 


MKTkic  SvsTKM  ("(»\i)iMNKi).— In  addition  to  the  rei  nt 
order  of  Secretary  of  War  liaker  directing  the  discontinua  '  ^ 
of  the  use  of  the  metric  system,  the  Xav)-  Department  ai^o, 
through  prominent  officers,  has  expressed  its  opposition  to 
that  system. 

RKFkK.KK.A'iOk  ('aks.— There  are  approximately  115,'  *'^ 
freight  refrigerator  lars  and  1.650  express  refrigerator  *  '" 
in  .service  at  the  present  time.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  frei.  n 
cars  are  owned  by  j)rivate  car  lines,  while  250  of  the  ^> 
|)ress  refrigerator  cars  are  owned  by  the  American  Railv  .)' 
Expre.«s. 


The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

Handling    and    Testing    Tank     Cars;    Regulations 
Governing  Interchange:  Billing  for  Foreign  Repairs 

BY  L.  K.  SILLCOX  ^ 

Assistant  General  ^^upetintende  it  Motive  Power.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  ■       ■ 


THE  ruk>  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  Me- 
ilumiial  Section,  cover  Standard  Specifications  for 
Tank  Car.-«  and  .-schedules  for  testing  tank?  and  tank 
-.ifety  valves.  Extracts  from  sections  of  the  rules  relating 
tu  the  handling  of  this  e(|uii)ment  are  given  below. 

Triinsportation  nquinnnnts.  (c)  A  tank  which  does  not 
meet  the  pre.^crilx'd  tests  sliall  l»e  withdrawn  from  transpor- 
tation i^ervice. 

Tests 

22.  Certiticatiuu  of  Tests:  Tests  of  all  tanks  and  their 
-ifety  valves  shall  be  certified  by  the  party  making  the  tests 
to  the  owner  of  the  tank  car  and  to  the  Chief  Inspector, 
Ikireau  of  F.xj)losives.  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  bureau. 

2.>.  Tests  of  Tanks.  Class  I.  Tanks  shall  be  tested  at 
intervals  of  not  over  five  years. 

Classes  II  and  III.  Tanks  shall  be  tested  Ix-fore  being 
;mt  into  .service,  again  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  and 
after  that  at  intervals  of  not  over  five  years;  with  the  ex- 
e|)tion  that  where  tanks  are  used  for  the  transportation  of 
U(h  corrosive  i)roducts  that  deterioration  is  to  be  expected 
n  a  shorter  time,  the  first  test  for  such  tanks  shall  be  re- 
duced to  five  years.  Tanks  requiring  this  {^\\'  year  test  shall 
i'C  tho.se  used  for  the  transj)ortation  of  chemicals  such  as 
acids,  ammonia,  liquors,  etc.,  and  such  other  products  as 
nay  hereafter  lie  si)ecifitd. 

Class  IV.  Tanks  shall  be  tested  before  l)eing  put  into 
~er\'ice,  and  after  that  at  intervals  of  not  over  five  years. 

Cl.\ss  V.  Tanks  .shall  be  tested  before  l)eing  put  into 
-ervice.  and  after  that  at  intervals  of  not  over  two  years, 

Classi  s  I.  II.  Ill  AM)  IV.  Any  tank  damaged  to  the 
■iixtent  of  re(|uiring  patching  or  renewal  of  one  or  more  sheets, 
or  extensive  reriveting  or  recalking  of  seams,  shall  be  re- 
tested  before  being  returned  to  .service. 

Class  \*.  .\ny  tank  damaged  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
patching  or  renewal  of  one  or  more  sheets  shall  1k'  retested 
before  iK'ing  returned  to  .service. 


•  «^^^^"^"*''  °^  ^  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  bv  Mr.   Sillcox,  copyright 
1920  by  the   Simmonds-noardiiiaii   Publishins  C<  .         ' 


Tanks  shall  Ix*  tested  to  the  following  pres.sures: 

Class   I      Kitber  -»(;■  or    «J    II).    jitr    s.j.    m. 

<^"'a«*   ••      Kilhcr  4C    or    60    lb.    per    s.j.    iti. 

Class  HI bo  Jb.  per  sq.   in. 

Class  I\" ,. rs   lb.  per   sq.   in.    V  .;  - 

Class  \' .Hill   ;l,.  per   s.i.    in.  ".       ' 

Classks  I,  II.  Ill  and  l\  .  AH  tests  shall  be  made  bv 
completely  filling  the  tank  with  water,  or  other  api)roved 
liquid  .siife  to  use,  of  a  temperature  which  shall  not  exceed 
70  deg.  F.  during  the  tests,  and  apply  the  pressure  in  anv 
suitable  manner.  The  tank  shall  hold  the  prescribed  pres- 
sure for  not  less  than  ten  minutes  without  leak  or  evidence 
of  di.stress  after  the  tank  has  lx»en  calked  tight. 

Class  V.  The  tank  shall  hold  the  prescribed  prc--urv  for 
not  le>s  than  M)  minutes  without  any  leak  whatever,  (bilk- 
ing to  sto{)  leaks  develoj»ed  during  the  test  will  not  l)e 
permitted. 

Alj.  Classks.  When  tank>  are  tested,  the  date,  im-^^ure 
to  which  tested,  place  where  test  was  made,  and  ii\  whom, 
shall  be  stencilled  on  the  tank  in  accordance  with  the Ma.ster 
Car  Builders'  standard  marking  for  freight  cars. 

24.  Trst  of  Suftty  Vahrs.  Classks  I.  II,  III  and  IV. 
Safet>  valves  .shall' be  test<^  at  inter\als  of  not  over  two 
years,  those  on  new  cars  k^ng  tested  l)efore  the  cars  are 
placed  in  .service. 

Class  IV.     M  intervals  of  not  over  six  months. 

Cl.\sses  I.  II.  Ill  and  IV.  The  tot  mav  ]>c  niadr  with- 
out the  removal  of  the  valve  from  the  lar.  provided  the 
valve  un.seats  at  a  total  i)ressure  corresponding  with  the  area 
of  the  scat  multiplied  by  the  requirc-d  j)ressure. 

Alj,  Cr,ASSKS.  When  valves  are  tested,  the  date,  pressure 
to  which  tested,  place  where  test  was  made,  and  l)v  whom, 
.shall  be  stencilled  on  the  tank  in  accordance  witli  Master 
Car  Builders'  standard  marking  for  freight  cars. 

20.  The  pressure  to  which  valves  shall  be  set  are  pre- 
scribed in  Section  20  of  each  specification  and  are: 

Classes  I  and  II.  Products  with  flash  point  below  20 
deg.  F..  valves  .shall  be  set  at  25  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Products 
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with  flash  point  20  deg.  to  150  deg.  F.,  valves  may  be  set 
to  12  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Class    III.     Valves  shall  be  set  at     25  lb. 

Class     IV.     Valves  shall  be  set  at     25  lb. 

Class      V.     Valves  shall  be  set  at  200  lb. 

The  tolerance  above  or  below  the  specified  pressure  is  one 
pound  for  the  12-lb.  setting;  three  pounds  for  the  25-lb. 
setting  and  five  pounds  for  the  200-lb  setting. 

Apparatus  for  setting  safety  valves  in  place  on  cars  should 
be  furnished  at  the  principal  repair  points.  These  devices 
should  be  made  up  in  accordance  with  the  specification  for 
tank  cars,  a  copy  of  which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each 
car  foreman. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissicn  Tank  Car  Regulations 

1822,  (g)  Tests  of  all  tank  cars  and  their  safety  valves, 
as  made  in  compliance  with  Master  Car  Builders'  rules, 
must  be  certified  by  the  party  making  the  tests  to  the  owner 
of  the  tank  car  and  to  the  chief  inspector,  Bureau  of  Ex- 
plosives; and  this  certification  must  show  the  initials  and 
number  of  the  tank  car,  the  service  for  which  it  is  suitable, 
the  date  of  test,  place  of  test  and  by  whom  made. 

1824,  (j)  After  May  1,  1915,  a  tank  car  must  not  be  used 
for  shipping  inflammable  liquids  with  flash  point  lower  than 
20  deg.  F.,  unless  it  has  been  tested  with  cold  water  of  60 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  pressure  and  stencilled  as  required  by  Master 
Car  Builders*  rules. 

Note.  For  casinghead  gasoline,  blended  or  unblended  with  other  products, 
and  with  vapor  tension  not  exceeding  Kyih.,  tank  cars,  60  lb.  test  class, 
must  have  safetv  valves  set  to  operate  at  25  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  provided 
with  "fool  proof"  dome  covers  (see  amended  paragraph  1824  (k),  effective 
Mav   15,   1916).  .  .         .-         , 

l-'or  all  other  liquids  with  flash  points  lower  than  20  deg.  I-.,  safety 
vahes  must  be  set  to  operate  at  25  lb.  and  "fool  proof"  dome  covers  must 
be  provided  not  later  than  July  1,  1917  (see  amended  paragraph  1825  (k), 
effective   .July    1.    1917), 

The  above  instructions  are  taken  from  the  Standard  Speci- 
fication for  tank  cars.  It  is  important  that  each  car  foreman 
familiarize  himself  with  the  specification  for  tank  cars,  and 
especially  the  instructions  pertaining  to  the  testing  of  tanks 
[  and  the  safety  valves.  As  stated  above,  certain  points  should 
be  equipped  with  the  apparatus  for  testing  valves  on  cars, 
the  object  being  to  equip  only  the  more  important  interchange 
points,  so  that  cars  can  be  tested  before  being  delivered  in 
interchange,  when  the  date  of  the  last  test  requires  that  re- 
test  be  made.  All  points  having  equipment  to  test  safety 
valves  should  make  the  report  on  B.  E.  form  17-B,  Certifica- 
tion of  Test,  to  cover  each  car  tested. 

Leaky  Tank  Cars. — In  cases  where  tank  cars  are  trans- 
ferred due  to  leakage  and  no  repairs  made,  they  should  be 
stencilled  on  each  side  "Leaky  tank;  do  not  load  until  re- 
paired." 

Outlet  Valves  and  Dome  Caps  on  Tank  Cars 

Tank  cars  enroute  should  never  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
tank  outlet  valve  caps  dangling  from  retaining  chains,  since 
they  break  off  and  are  lost  in  this  manner.  In  some  instances, 
employees  have  been  found  opening  outlet  valves  on  the  bot- 
tom of  empty  tank  cars  which  have  been  loaded  with  gaso- 
line or  other  oils,  to  drain  them.  This  is  a  very  dangerous 
practice  and  should  not  be  permitted.  In  the  same  manner 
dome  caps  are  to  be  properly  secured  and  in  place  at  all 
times. 

Hooks  for  Refrigerator  Car  Doors 

Refrigerator  cars  not  equipped  with  door  hooks  and 
fasteners  to  secure  the  doors  in  an  open  position  will  not  be 
accepted  in  interchange. 

Stake    Pockets    for    Flat    Cars 

It  is  desirable  and  necessary  for  flat  cars  used  in  com- 
mercial service  to  have  side  stake  pockets  spaced  24  in. 
minimum  and  42   in.  maximum.       System  cars  are  to  be 


equipped  as  fast  as  possible  with  bent  plate  t>pe  stake  pock- 
ets secured  by  either  bolts  or  rivets  and  inside  washer  bear- 
ing plate. 

Temporary  Running  Boards 

When  it  la  necessarj'  to  provide  temporary  running  boai  Js 
and  hand  rails  to  well-hole  cars  and  those  not  equipjid 
with  roofs  or  running  boards  to  make  the  equipment  safe 
for  trainmen,  the  cost  is  chargeable  to  the  owner  in  ca-e« 
where  owners  are  responsible  for  the  defective  condition. 
The  cost  of  applying  temporary  hand  railings  to,  or  board- 
ing over  the  openings  on  empty  well-hole  cars,  is  also  charge- 
able to  the  car  owner. 

General  Handling  of  Interchange 

If  a  car  has  defects  for  which  the  owners  are  not  respon- 
sible, the  receiving  line  shall  require  that  a  defect  card  be 
securely  attached  to  the  car.  Defect  cards  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  any  damage  so  slight  that  no  repairs  are  required, 
nor  for  raked  or  cornered  sheathing,  roof  boards,  fascia,  or 
bent  or  cornered  end  sills,  not  necessitating  the  shopping 
of  the  car. 

At  outlying  points  where  joint  inspection  is  not  in  effect, 
the  matter  will  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  receiving  line. 
Where  chief  joint  interchange  inspectors  are  employed,  the 
decision  will  be  made  by  the  chief  interchange  inspector. 

Defect  cards  shall  not  be  required  for  missing  material 
in  fair  usage  from  cars  offered  in  interchange.  Neither 
shall  they  be  required  of  the  delivering  company  for  im- 
proper repairs  that  were  not  made  by  it. 

Defect  cards  must  be  of  the  form  prescribed  by  standard 
instructions.  They  must  be  of  cardboard,  printed  in  red 
ink  on  both  sides,  and  must  be  filled  in  on  both  sides  with 
ink  or  black  indelible  pencil.  The  cards  must  plainly  spec- 
ify in  full  each  item  for  which  charges  are  authorized, 
indicating  the  location  of  defects. 

To  justify  bill,  repairs  authorized  by  defect  cards  must 
be  made  witliin  two  years  from  date  of  first  receipt  of  car 
on  home  line,  except  wrong  repairs,  which  must  be  corrected 
within  nine  months  from  date  of  first  receipt  of  car  on  home 
line. 

Any  road  making  partial  repairs  of  defects  on  a  car 
which  are  covered  by  a  defect  card  will  have  the  defects  re- 
paired crossed  off  the  original  card  with  ink  or  indelible 
pencil  and  the  card  replaced  on  the  car.  A  copy  of  the 
card  accompanying  the  bill  with  the  defects  which  were  not 
repaired  crossed  off  will  be  sufficient  authority  to  bill. 

Original  Record  of  Repairs 

When  repairs  are  made  to  a  foreign  car  (except  as  other- 
wise provided)  or  to  any  car  on  the  authority  of  a  defect 
card,  a  form  shall  be  used  for  the  original  record  of  repairs, 
from  which  the  billing  repair  card  shall  be  made.  This 
form  embodies  the  minimum  information  required  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  billing  repair  cards.  Additions  may 
be  made  to  this  form  and  its  size  made  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  any  company.  This  original  record  of  repairs  may 
be  in  book  form  if  so  desired. 

A  card  similar  to  the  above  in  its  essential  requirements, 
upon  which  repairs  to  more  than  one  car  may  he  recorded, 
may  be  used  for  recording  minor  repairs  made  in  transpor- 
tation yards. 

In  recording  repairs  upon  the  original  record  the  followinu 
requirements  must  be  observed: 

(1)  Cars  shopped  for  repairs  must  be  carefully  inspected 
by  an  authorized  person  before  the  work  of  repairing  is  be- 
gun, and  all  work  authorized  by  him  must  be  entered  upon 
the  original  record,  including  the  location  of  each  item  of 
repairs  and  the  exact  reason  or  cause  for  making  repairs. 
This  information  must  not  be  assumed,  but  must  be  deter- 
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niiiied  by  an  actual  inspection.  The  common  terms  "broken," 
"belt,"  "missing,"  etc.,  if  used,  when  caused  by  wreck,  de- 
railment, cornering,  sideswiping  or  other  causes  must  be 
qualified  to  show  such  cause. 

(2)  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  a  correct  ac- 
count of  the  material  actually  used.  The  finished  sizes  of 
lumber  as  applied  to  the  car  must  be  shown  on  the  original 
record;  feet,  board  measure  need  not  be  shown.  The  num- 
ber and  size  of  bolts,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used,  must  be  shown  upon  the  original  record;  the  weights 
need  not  be  shown.  Nuts  must  be  specified,  except  those 
used  on  bolts  renewed,  in  which  case  an  average  of  one  nut 
per  bolt  will  be  assumed  as  used,  regardless  of  whether 
double  nuts  are  used. 

The  actual  weight  of  forgings,  structural  or  pressed  steel 
sha{)es  and  weight  and  kind  of  castings  must  be  shown  on 
the  original  record  in  the  space  provided,  except  where  the 
weight  is  accurately  determined  by  definite  description. 
Paint  and  nails  must  be  shown  on  the  original  record;  ihe 
quantity  need  not  be  shown  in  those  cases  where  it  can  be 
properly  determined  by  the  billing  clerks. 

(3)  All  items  carrying  labor  charges  must  be  covered  in 
proper  detail  on  the  original  record;  the  time  or  money 
charges  need  not  be  shown.  For  items  of  labor  computed 
on  the  rivet  basis,  the  number  and  diameter  of  rivets  must 
be  shown  on  the  original  record.  For  items  of  labor  for 
straightening  or  repairing,  computed  upon  the  weight  basis, 
the  weight  of  material  must  be  shown  on  the  original  record. 

(4)  The  original  record  must  be  signed  by  the  author- 
ized person  making  the  original  inspection  and  the  person 
making  the  complete  inspection  or  by  other  authorized  per- 
son making  the  original  record,  to  vouch  for  its  correctness. 
The  original  records  covering  minor  repairs  made  in  trans- 
portation yards  must  be  signed  by  either  the  person 
inspecting  the  repairs  or  the  workman  who  repairs  the  car. 
.\11  corrections  made  on  the  original  record  must  be  made 
by  the  person  or  persons  who  have  vouched  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  original  record  by  their  signature. 

Billing  Work  on  Foreisn  Cars 

These  original  records  must  be  kept  on  file,  for  ready 
reference,  preferably  either  at  the  point  where  repairs  are 
made  or  the  point  at  which  they  may  be  stored  in  accordance 
with  local  regulations.  The  billing  repair  cards  must  check 
with  the  original  record  of  repairs,  in  so  far  as  they  should 
properly  check  as  regards  to  details  charges. 

When  repairs  of  any  kind  are  made  to  foreign  cars  a 
billing  repair  card  must  "be  furnished  the  car  owner,  except 
as  otherwise  provided.  This  card  must  specify  fully  the 
repairs  made,  the  reason  for  same,  the  date  and  place  where 
made  and  the  name  of  the  road  making  repairs,  and  must 
also  show  the  location  of  parts  repaired  or  renewed. 

When  repairs  are  made  to  any  car  on  authority  of  a  defect 
card  issued  by  other  than  the  owner  of  the  car,  in  addition 
to  the  billing  repair  card  furnished  the  car  owner,  a  sep- 
•Tate  billing  repair  card  must  accompany  the  defect  card. 
This  separate  billing  repair  card  must  show  the  repairs 
made,  details  of  charges,  date  and  place  where  repairs  were 
made;  also  references  to  the  name  or  initial  of  the  road  is- 
suing the  defect  card  and  the  date  issued. 

If  no  bill  is  to  be  rendered,  the  billing  repair  card  must 
lie  attached  to  the  monthly  bill,  with  the  words  "no  bill" 
\vritten  across  the  face  of  the  card,  in  which  case  the  cards 
must  be  entered  in  the  billing  statement  in  the  first  four 
columns,  with  the  notation  "no  bill"  in  the  fifth  column  for 
reference. 

The  billing  repair  card  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  the 
orisjjinal  to  be  known  as  the  billing  repair  card  and  the  dup- 
licate to  be  known  as  the  record  repair  card  and  to  be  of 
th"^  forms  prescribed,  all  items  of  repairs  to  be  in  hand- 
'•vriting  or  t}pewriting. 


The  following  information  must  be  specified   on  billing 
repair  cards: 

CNew    or    second    hand. 
I  Size    of    shank. 
MCB     couplers     or     parts     thereof.^  Where     12%     in.     head    coupler    or 

R    and    R type  D  coupler  is  removed  or  ap- 

I      plied,  it  must  be  so  stated. 
'•■  i.'3.  ■■-.     (_Riveted  yoke  or   key   attachment. 

'Cast  steel,  cast  iron,  wrought  steel 
or    steel   tired   wheels. 

New   or  second   hand. 

Cause  of  removal  (See  MCB  rule 
10). 

MCB  or  non-MCB,  length  of  axle, 
diameter  and  length  of  journal, 
diameter  of  wheel  fit,  diameter  oi 
center  of  axle.  (Only  one  dimen- 
sion for  length  of  journal,  di- 
ameter of  journal  or  diameter  of 
wheel  fit  to  be  given,  which  shall 
be  the  dimension  nearest  the  con- 
demning   limit.) 

All    markings    on    wheels   and   axles; 

if    no    marks    are    found,    a    nota- 

L     tion   to   that   effect   must   be   made. 

"■:.■    :■■.  I  Box  number  (Sec  MCB  rule   14). 
•  _  New   or   second   hand    (relined   jour- 

I      nal     bearings     are     considered     as 

•■--•'■"  J      new) 

•"**"*^-**';*"'  I  Solid  filled  or  other  kind   R  &   R. 

''-....■  'Make  or  name. 
■,.-.  Length    of    journal. 

:.'  ;.  iBox    number    (See    MCB    rule    14). 

Brake   shoes,    applied '..i.i..*  .  /  >!«»■  <"■  second  hand. 

I  Cast   or   reinforced   back. 


Wheels    and    axles,    R    and    R " 


Journal      Bearings 


Metal '  brake    beams,    R    &    R . 


New     or     second-hand     applied,     if 
1       MCB.    and    number    of    same,    or 
.i      non-MCB. 

Make   or  name. 
I  Cause    of    removal. 


Triple  valve,   R   &   R. 


(  Make    and    type. 
When    cleanea,    must    show    "tested, 
le  60"   (when  so  tested),  to 
charge. 


t\\  hen  cle 
per  Rul 
justify 


Air     hose    applied.  ,...L'.V«iJ., New  or  second-hand. 

Finished  sizes  of  lumber. 
Feet    of   lumber. 
-.      .  ,  .Value    of   miscellaneous   items. 

General      ......>....'«..-.'....>...•  .-^  ^{^^^3    ^f    labor. 

(The  above  information  to  be  shown 
opposite    each    item,   except    where 
,„•...■.-     I       no   bill   is  rendered.) 

When  lead  paint  is  used,  it  must  be  so  specified. 

When  triple  valve,  cylinder  or  centrifugal  dirt  collector  is 
cleaned,  the  initial  of  road  and  date  of  last  previous  clean- 
ing must  be  shown. 

If  necessary-  to  remove  the  load  to  make  repairs,  as  speci- 
fied, it  must  be  plainly  stated. 

When  tank  or  safety  valve  of  tank  cars  are  tested  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  MCB  specifications  for  tank  cars,  the 
certificate  of  test  as  required  by  the  Interstate  C(Mnmerce 
Commission  regulations  must  accompany  the  billing  repair 
card. 

Interpretations  Regarding  Billing 

Q. — Is  it  necessary  to  show  the  dimension  for  over-all 
length  of  axle,  in  addition  to  showing  whether  MCB  or  non- 
MCB  length? 

A. — No,  the  over-all  dimension  need  not  be  shown. 

Q. — Is  it  necessary  to  show  how  much  of  the  flange, 
tread,  rim,  etc.,  is  defective  on  wheels  removed?  Is  the  term 
"worn  flange"  or  "chipped  flange"  sufficient  without  show- 
ing how  thick  the  flange  is  when  removed  or  how  long  the 
chip  is? 

A. — For  cast  iron  or  cast  steel  wheels  it  is  unnecessary  to 
show  any  dimensions  or  qualify  the  terms  in  any  way,  as  it 
is  assumed  that  the  repairing  line  would  not  remove  the 
wheels  unless  the  defects  were  beyond  the  limit  of  safety. 
In  "so  far  as  wrought  steel  wheels  are  concerned,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  furnish  the  information  specified.  In  noting  the 
cause  of  removal  of  wheels  and  axle,  standard  terms  shall  be 
used.  In  all  cases  of  wrought  steel  wheels,  the  actual  thick- 
ness of  tread  must  be  shown  before  and  after  turning  off, 
measured  from  the  base  line  of  the  tread  to  the  condemning 
I'mit  of  the  tread,  which  is  J4  ^^-  above  the  witness  grcwve; 
also  show  the  actual  thickness  of  tread  on  other  wheels  ap- 
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plied.  This  information  must  be  reported  to  car  owners  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  repairs  are  chargeable  to  the  own- 
ers. 

Journal  bearings  having  a  babbitt  lining  ^  in.  thick 
or  thicker  shall  be  charged  as  filled  journal  bearings,  and 
not  as  solid  journal  bearings. 

The  evidence  of  a  joint  inspector,  or  the  joint  evidence  of 
two  inspectors,  one  representing  the  owner  of  the  car  and  the 
other  representing  a  railroad  company,  subscriber  to  the 
MCB  rules,  that  the  repairs  are  not  proper,  shall  be  final; 
the  evidence  to  be  signed  only  after  an  actual  inspection  has 
been  made. 

A  joint  evidence  card  should  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
which  shall  describe  and  show  the  location  of  parts  repaired 
or  renewed.  This  card  shall  be  of  the  form  prescribed.  If 
repairs  are  not  corrected  at  the  time  of  inspection,  the  joint 
evidence  card  shall  be  attached  to  the  car.  Joint  evidence 
must  be  obtained  within  ninety  days  after  first  receipt  of 
car  home.  The  joint  evidence  may  be  obtained  at  any  point 
on  the  home  line  at  which  the  improper  repairs  are  found, 
but  preferably  at  the  point  where  the  car  is  received,  and 
only  after  an  actual  inspection  is  made. 

The  joint  evidence  card  showing  copy  of  billing  repair 
card  covering  wrong  repairs,  when  wrong  repairs  have  been 
corrected,  shall  be  sent  to  the  company  issuing  such  billing 
repair  card.  If  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  such  request 
the  latter  does  not  issue  its  MCB  defect  card  covering,  bill 
made  on  copy  of  joint  evidence  and  copy  of  billing  repair 
card  shall  be  final  authority,  provided  the  wrong  repairs 
mentioned  on  joint  evidence  card  are  covered  by  such  billing 
repair  card.  It  must  be  stated  on  back  of  joint  evidence 
card  where  and  when  the  wrong  repairs  were  corrected. 

The  end  of  car  toward  which  the  cylinder  push  rod  travels 
shall  be  known  as  the  B  end  and  the  opposite  end  shall  be 
known  as  the  A  end. 

Facing  the  B  end  of  the  car,  in  their  order  on  the  right 
side  of  the  car,  wheels,  journal  boxes  and  contained  parts, 
shall  be  known  is  R-i,  R-2,  R-c,  and  R-3,  and  similarly 
those  on  the  left  side  of  car  shall  be  known  as  L-i,  h-2,  L-J 
and  L-4. 

Defect  cards  and  joint  evidence  cards  must  be  securely 
attached  to  the  car  with  at  least  four  tacks,  preferably  on  the 
outside  face  of  an  intermediate  sill  between  cross-tie  timbers 
on  wooden  cars,  and  on  steel  cars  to  a  cardboard  located 
either  on  a  cross  tie  under  the  car  or  on  the  inside  of  the  sill 
at  the  end  of  the  car. 

Duplicate  defect,  billing  repair  or  joint  evidence  cards 
must  be  furnished  promptly,  on  request,  for  lost  or  illegible 
cards. 

Any  car  having  defects  which  render  it  unsafe  to  run, 
unsafe  to  trainmen,  or  to  any  lading  suitable  to  the  car, 
may  be  repaired. 

Repairs  to  foreign  cars  shall  be  promptly  made,  and  the 
work  shall  conform  in  detail  to  the  original  construction,  and 
with  the  quality  of  material  originally  used. 

Standards  for  Repairing  Foreign  Cars 

In  repairing  foreign  cars: 

(a)  Defective  non-MCB  standards  may  be  replaced  with 
MCB  standards  (which  must  comply  with  MCB  specifica- 
tions), provided  such  substitution  does  not  impair  the 
strength  of  the  car.  Any  increased  cost  resulting  from  and 
any  expense  of  alteration  necessary  for  the  application  of 
such  MCB  standards  shall  be  charged  to  the  car  owner. 
Scrap  credits  are  to  be  allowed  for  undamaged  parts  thus 
removed. 

(b)  Malleable  iron,  wrought  iron  or  steel  MCB  standards 
may  be  substituted  for  each  other  or  for  gray  iron  MCB 
standards,  gray  iron  MCB  standards  applied  in  lieu  of 
malleable  iron,  wrought  iron  or  steel  MCB  standards  shall  be 
considered  as  wrong  repairs. 


(c)  In  replacing  MCB  standard  couplers,  MCB  type  D 
Couplers  or  MCB  temporary  standard  couplers,  the  dimen- 
sions of  shank  and  butt  of  MCB  couplers  standard  to  the 
car  must  be  maintained,  except  that  9-J^  in.  butt  ma\  be 
substituted  for  6-^  in.  butt  when  used  with  MCB  standard 
yoke  in  substitution  for  non-MCB  standard  yoke. 

(d)  If  the  car  owner  elects,  on  account  of  improper  re- 
pairs, to  remove  an  MCB  standard  coupler,  MCB  type  D 
coupler  or  MCB  temporary  standard  coupler  in  good  con- 
dition, second  hand  credit  should  be  allowed,  and  charge  be 
confined  to  second  hand  coupler  applied. 

(e)  MCB  No.  2  brake  beams  may  be  used  in  repairs  to  all 
freight  equipment  cars  equipped  with  MCB  No.  2,  MCB  Xo. 
1  or  non-MCB  brake  beams.  Any  increased  cost  resulting 
from  the  application  of  No.  2  brake  beams  to  be  borne  by 
the  car  owner.  MCB  No.  3  brake  beams  must  be  replaced 
in  kind. 

(f)  The  billing  repair  card  must  specify  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial applied  and  removed,  and  the  bill  rendered  in  ac- 
cordance therewith. 

(g)  Cast-iron  brake  shoes  may  be  replaced  with  brake 
shoes  having  a  reinforced  back  and  the  increased  cost  charged 
to  the  party  responsible  for  the  repairs. 

(h)  White  pine,  yellow  pine,  fir  or  cypress  may  be  used 
when  repairing  siding,  when  of  equal  grade  or  quality  to  the 
material  standard  to  the  car.  Fir,  oak  or  southern  pine  mav 
be  substituted  for  each  other  in  the  renewing  or  splicing  of 
longitudinal  sills  and  side  plates.  Oak  and  southern  pine 
may  be  substituted  for  each  other  in  renewing  end  plates. 
Fir  and  southern  pine  may  be  substituted  for  each  other  in 
renewing  or  splicing  end  plank  and  side  plank. 

(i)  Brake  shafts,  sill  steps,  uncoupling  levers  and  grab 
irons  must  not  be  welded. 

Cotter  keys  are  not  to  be  applied  to  knuckle  pins  of  coup- 
lers on  cars  other  than  hopper  and  fixed-end  gondolas. 

Interpretations — Q. — Does  the  substitution  of  a  New 
York  auxiliar}'  reservoir  and  cylinder  in  place  of  a  Westing- 
house  constitute  wrong  repairs? 

A. — The  substitution  is  permissible,  inasmuch  as  these 
details  are  interchangeable  and  are  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  the  substitution  of  one  for  the  other  is  not  wrong 
repairs. 

Q. — We  are  having  trouble  in  living  up  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  rules  regarding  end  ladder  clearance, 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  railroads  do  not  replace  our  couplers 
with  those  of  the  latest  dimensions,  namely,  9-%  in.  from 
inside  face  of  knuckle  to  striking  face  of  coupler  horn.  What 
protection  is  offered  under  the  rules? 

A. — That  end  ladder  clearance  may  be  maintained,  coup- 
lers of  less  than  9-,'4  in.  from  inside  face  of  knuckle  to 
striking  face  of  coupler  horn  should  not  be  applied  in  re- 
pairing foreign  cars.  This  should  not  be  construed  to  mean 
that  a  coupler  with  9-%  in.  dimensions  may  be  submitted 
for  the  MCB  temporary  standard  coupler  or  the  MCB 
standard  Type  D  coupler. 

Q. — Will  it  be  necessary  to  stencil  cars  equipped  with  the 
D  typ)e  of  coupler  in  order  to  protect  them  against  substitu- 
tion of  the  present  type  of  coupler? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Is  it  permissible  to  charge  for  cast  steel  bottom  brake 
rods  aj^plied  to  foreign  cars  when  wrought  iron  is  standard  to 
the  car? 

A. — Inasmuch  as  the  association  has  a  standard  bottom 
connection,  it  is  permissible  to  make  use  of  cast  steel  in 
this  connection.  The  charge  should  be  on  the  basis  of  1  ia- 
terial  applied  and  the  credit  on  the  basis  of  material  re- 
moved. 

Q. — Is  it  permissible  to  charge  for  cast  stel  wehen  cast 
steel  column  castings  are  applied  in  place  of  malleable  iron 
standard  to  the  car? 
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A. — Cast  steel  may  be  substituted  for  malleable  iron  but 
the  charge  should  be  limited  to  the  kind  of  material  removed. 
The  association  has  no  standard  column  casting. 

Q. — Is  it  proper  in  cases  where  a  K-2  triple  valve  has  been 
applied  in  place  of  a  G.N.-2  triple  valve  to  scrap  the  G.N,-2 
valve,  or  should  the  charge  be  confined  to  a  charge  for 
cleaning  ? 

A. — If  the  car  was  built  prior  to  Jan,  1st,  1915,  no 
charge  for  this  betterment  could  be  made,  except  upon  au- 
thority of  the  car  owner. 

Q. — In  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the  1916 
code  of  rules  regarding  the  substitution  of  Westinghouse 
triple  valves  for  New  York  triple  valves,  or  vice  versa,  what 
triple  vales  manufactured  by  the  Westinghouse  and  New 
York  air  brake  companies  are  considered  as  being  of  similar 
types? 

A. — The  MCB  standard  K-1  and  K-2  triple  valves,  manu- 
factured by  both  the  Westinghouse  and  New  York  air  brake 
companies  are  the  only  triple  valves  that  can  be  properly 
considered  of  similar  type. 

Improper   Repairs 

Any  company  making  improper  repairs  by  using  material 
which  the  repairing  line  should  carry  in  stock  is  solely  re- 
sponsible to  the  owners.  Such  improper  repairs  must  be 
corrected  within  nine  months  after  first  receipt  of  the  car 
on  the  home  line,  to  justify  bill. 

The  company  making  such  improper  repairs  must  place 
upon  the  car,  at  the  time  and  place  the  work  is  done,  an 
MCB  defect  card,  which  card  must  state  the  wrong  repairs 
'  made. 

In  order  that  repairs  to  cars  may  be  expedited  as  fully  as 
possible,  foreign  or  private  line  cars  may  be  repaired  by  the 
handling  line  by  using  material  from  their  own  stock  instead 
of  ordering  material  from  the  car  owner,  in  which  event  the 
repairing  line  is  absolved  from  all  responsibility  for  the  cost 
of  standardizing  repairs  thus  made. 

Interpreation:  Q. — In  the  event  "of  using  wrong  material 
from  stock,  instead  of  ordering  correct  material  from  the  car 
owner,  are  such  repairs  chargeable  to  the  owner? 

A. — Yes,  provided  the  original  defects  are  owners'  re- 
sponsibility. 

Companies  shall  promptly  furnish  to  each  other,  upon 
requisition,  and  forward,  freight  or  express  charges  collect 
from  point  of  shipment,  material  for  repairs  of  their  cars  on 
foreign  line.  If  the  material  is  for  repairs  of  car  owner's 
defects,  the  foreign  company  may  bill  the  car  owner  for  the 
entire  freight  charges,  and  in  such  case  the  car  owner  may 
reclaim  freight  charges  for  the  portion  of  the  movement  over 
its  own  line.  If  the  material  is  for  repairs  of  user's  defects, 
the  foreign  line  may  reclaim  only  for  that  portion  or  the 
movement  over  its  line.  A  separate  bill,  with  copy  of  freight, 
express  or  due  bill  attached,  should  be  rendered  for  the 
freight  or  express  charges,  showing  reference  to  the  bill 
covering  repairs. 

Requisitions  for  such  material  shall  specify  that  it  is  for 
repairs  of  cars,  giving  the  number  and  initial  of  such  car, 
together  with  pattern  number,  sketch  or  other  data  to  enable 
correct  filling  of  the  requisition.  Material  weighing  less  than 
250  lb.  gross  weight  ordered  from  the  car  owner  must  be 
shipped  by  express. 

The  company  having  the  car  in  its  possession  at  the  time 
shall  provide  from  its  own  stock  the  following:  Lumber, 
forgings,  hardware  stock,  paint,  hairfelt,  piping,  air  brake 
material  and  all  MCB  standard  material. 

Interpretations:  (1)  Q. — If  material  is  shipped  by  local 
freight  to  repair  owner's  defects,  who  should  pay  the  cartage 
from  the  freight  depot  to  the  repair  tracks? 

A. — There  should  be  no  charge  for  cartage. 

Q. — (2)  What  items  are  covered  by  the  word  "forging"? 

A. — Commercial   shapes,  such   as  channels,  Z-bars,   etc., 


should  be  furnished  by  the  repairing  line.  Pressed  sted. 
shapes  which  require  special  dies  for  their  forming  should 
not  be  carried  as  forgings;  such  material  should  be  furnished 
by  the  car  owner. 

On  May  14,  1919,  the  American  Railroad  Association 
Section  111 — Mechanical — issued  circular  No.  S-1 11-37, 
making  certain  changes  in  the  rules  of  interchange.  The 
changes  again  make  car  owners  responsible  for  and  therefore 
chargeable  with,  the  following  items  of  repairs,  which  prior 
to  April  15,  1919  were  not  to  be  billed  for. 

1.  Air  hose  gaskets,  applied,  except  with  hose  complete,  applied. 

2.  Bolts,  6  in.  long  or  under,  applied,  except  when  used  to  complete 
items  of  repairs  not  herein  listed. 

3.  Bt^ke  beam  finger  guard  pins,  finger  guard  pin  castings,  safety  chaia 
clips,  safety  chains,  links  or  hook  bolts,  applied. 

4.  Brake  hangers,  repaired  or  applied,  except  with  renewal  or  chance 
of  brake  beam. 

5.  Brake   hanger   pins  or   bolts,   applied. 

6.  Brake   pawl,   applied. 

7.  Brake  pins  or  key  bolts,  applied. 

8.  Brake   ratchet  wheel   keys,   applied. 

9.  Brake   shaft  rings,   applied. 

10.  Brake  shoes,  applied. 

11.  Brake  shoe  keys,  applied. 

12.  Carrier  iron,  Bettendorf  type,  when  turned  over,  no  charge  for 
adjustment. 

13.  Coupler  release  clevises,  clevis  rings  or  chains,  clevis  pins  or  bolts, 
applied. 

14.  Door  hasps  and  staples,  applied,   except  with  complete  door,  applied. 

15.  Door  seal  pins  or  chains,  applied,  except  with  complete  door,  applied. 

16.  Journal   box    lids   and   bolts,    or   springs   for   same,   applied. 

17.  Knuckle  locks,   applied,   except   with  coupler,   complete,   applied. 

18.  Knuckle    lock    sets,    applied,    except    with    coupler    complete,    applied. 

19.  Knuckle   pins,   applied,   except   with  coupler  complete,  applied. 

20.  Lag  screws,  applied,  except  when  used  to  complete  otner  items  of 
repairs  not  herein   listed 

21.  Nuts  or  lag  screws  tightened. 

22.  Nuts,  applied,  except  those  used  in  renewing  bolts,  sther  than  bohs 
6  in.  lon^  or  under,  where  the  latter  are  used  in  completing  items  of  repairs 
not  herein  listed. 

23.  Nut  locks,  or  lock  nuts,   applied. 

24.  Pipe  fittings,  union  gaskets,  pipe  hangers,  clamps,  and  cutting 
of  pipe  threads,  except  with  renewal  of  any  or  all  air  brake  on  retaining 
valve    pipe. 

25.  Refrigerator   car   door   hooks,   applied. 

26.  Rehanging  side   or   end  doors. 

27.  Release   lever  brackets,   applied. 

28.  Release   valve    rods,    repaired    or   applied. 

29.  Renailing   sheathing,   lining,   facia  or  roofing. 

30.  Spring   cotters   and   split   keys,   applied. 

31.  Straigntening  brake  shafts  and  uncoupling  levers  when  not  removed 
from  car. 

32.  Staples,   applied. 

3i.  Wcod  screws,  applied,  except  when  used  in  renewal  of  ninnins 
board. 

34.     Washers,  applied.  -^V-'j' 

The  circular  also  provides  that  defect  cards  shall  be  re- 
quired as  between  all  roads  for  cars  having  defects  for  which 
the  delivering  line  is  held  responsible  under  MCB  rules. 

Defect  cards  shall  also  be  required  as  between  all  roads 
for  improper  repairs  made  to  cars  as  per  MCB  rules  12 
and  13.  v.-  .  "' 

Delivering  lines  again  become  responsible  to  the  receiving 
line  for  the  cost  of  transferring  or  adjusting  lading  on  cars 
as  per  MCB  rule  2  and  A.R,A.  rule  15. 

This  circular  also  abrogated  modifications  A,  B  and  C  of 
the  Interchange  Rules  governing  passenger  train  cars,  so 
that  defect  cards  are  again  required  for  delivering  line  de- 
fects on  cars  offered  in  interchange,  also  wrong  repairs  made 
to  foreign  cars.  Gas  certificates  must  be  issued  to  the  de- 
livering line  to  cover  gas  in  holders  of  cars  received  and 
when  passenger  cars  leave  the  road  a  gas  certificate  must  be 
requested  from  the  road  receiving  the  car. 

Interchange  at  Chicago 

At  Chicago,  the  handling  of  cars  in  interchange  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Chicago  Car  Interchange  Bureau's 
instructions,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 

In  accordance  with  American  Railroad  Association,  Sec- 
tion III  Mechanical  Circular  No.  S-1 11 -3  7  dated  May  14th, 
1919,  effective  June  1st,  1919,  the  cost  of  transferring  the 
lading  of  freight  cars  or  re-arrangement  of  lading  at  junc- 
tion points  in  the  Chicago  Switching  District,  including  the 
main  line  of  the  EJ&E  from  Waukegan,  111.  to  Porter,  Ind. 
shall  be  handled  as  follows: 

First:  The  delivering  line  shall  pay  cost  of  transfer  or  re- 
arrangement : 

(a)  When  transfer  is  due  to  defective  equipment  that  is  not 
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safe  to  run  according  to  MCB  rules,  except  where  the  repairs  can 
be  made  under  load  as  Per  MCB  rule  2. 

(b)  When  transfer  or  arrangement  of  load  is  due  to  content's 
being  improperly  loaded  or  overloaded,  according  to  MCB  rules, 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulations  for  the 
Transportation  of  Explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles  by 
freight  and  by  express,  or  when  dimensions  of  the  lading  of  open 
cars  are  in  excess  of  the  published  clearances  of  any  of  the  roads 
covered  by  the  routing. 

(c)  \\  hen  transfer  is  due  to  the  delivering  line  not  desiring  its 
equipment  to  go  beyond  junction  points. 

(d)  When  cars  cannot  pass  the  approved  clearances  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association. 

..    •        Second:     The  receiving  road  shall  pay  the  cost  of  transfer  or 
'    -  re-arrangement : 

(e)  When  cars  cannot  pass  clearances,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph    (d),   or   when   cars   and   lading  exceed    load   limit   or 

;,"    "•  cannot  be  moved  through  on  account  of  any  other  disability  of 
.  -"'  the  receiving  line. 

>   •       (f)  When  receiving  road  desires  transfer  to  save  cost  of  mile- 
,   .■■   age  or  per  diem. 

i-:-      Third:     Transfer   orders   shall   not   be   issued   against   belt   or 
"\  •• '  intermediate  switching  lines,  except : 

(g)  For  defective  or  improperly  loaded  cars  when  load  origi- 
■■".  nates  on  their  rails. 
J;  ;  (h)  For  defects  which  develop  after  receipt  from  trunk  lines. 
•.  ;  providing  defects  existing  on  receipt  of  car  were  not  the  cause 
'■■\-  :■'  of  subsequent  damage  which  necessitated  transfer  of  car,  or  re- 
.^..,.  adjustment  of  lading. 

(i)   Cars  delivered  to  belt  or  intermediate  switching  line  with 
defects  which  would  make  transfer  necessary  either  by  the  belt 
or  intermediate  switching  line  or  their  connection,  if  transferred 
-by  the  latter,  the  belt  or  intermediate  switching  line  is  to  be  re- 
;    ;■  lieved  of  the  cost  of  transfer,  and  transfer  order  issued  against 
. ;.;     the  trunk  line  delivering  the  car  to  the  belt  or  intermediate  switch- 
ing line. 

Fourth  :     Seven   dollars   per   load   will   be   charged    for   such 
■■'■'}  transfer  or  re-arrangement,  except  in  cases  of  adjustment  of  lad- 
.  -  '  ing  and  application  of  door  protection  in  house  cars,  a  charge  of 
.."  two  dollars  will  be  made. 

Fifth  :     All  roads  in  the  Chicago  switching  district,  in  so  far  as 
; .  ■."  the  transfer  of  loaded  cars  or  the  adjustment  of  lading  is  con- 
cerned, shall  arrange  as 'follows: 

(1)  Car  foremen,  inspectors  and  others  will  be  required  to  fill 
^:.  .  in  all  inform.ation  on  form   159-A  and  must  also  show  on  same 

what  disposition  was  made  of  the  car  after  it  has  been   trans- 

:>  ferred,   showing  to   what   shop  the  car   was   carded   for   repairs 

.:•;  -after  transfer,  or  if  it  is  a  Chicago  owned  car  it  must  be  shown 

"  ...  that  the  car  was  carded  home  to  the  car  owners  for  repairs      In 

■  cases  where  cars  are  transferred  for  old  defects,  or  the  lading  i.s 

readjusted  due  to  the  car  being  originally  improperly  loaded,  the 

form   should   be   made   out   in   quadruplicate  and   in   cases   where 

the  cars  are  transferred  or  lading  readjusted  due  to  new  damage 

or  the  lading  is  adjusted  due  to  rough  handling,   it   should   be 

..    .   made   out    in    duplicate   and    forwarded   to   the   chief   interchange 

.■^  inspector,  who  will  issue  authority  for  transfer  or  adjustment  of 

lading  against  the  road  responsible. 

(2)  No  authorities  for  transfer  will  be  furnished  for  cars  hav- 
ing the  following  defects : 

(a)   Defective  wheels  and  a.xles  under  all  cars. 
•.•        (b)  All  other  truck  defects  on  home  cars. 
.■:•■  (c)  All  other  truck  defects  on  foreign  cars,  except  metal  bols- 

.  -■  .;ters,  center  plates,  where  cast  integral  with  bolsters,  metal  truck 
"  .  sides,  metal  truck  transoms  and  metal  spring  planks,  also  except- 
mg   non-MCB    standard   journal    boxe^    and    contained    parts    in 
cases  where  the  MCB  standard  is  not  a  proper  substitute, 
(d)   Defective  outside  wooden  end  sills  on  all  cars, 
("e)   Defective  body  center  plate  and  center  plate  bolts  that  do 
not  pass  through  center  sills  on  all  cars,  except  when  such  center 
plates  are  cast  integral  with  bolsters  on  foreign  cars;  also  center 
pins  that  are  not  applied  from  inside  of  car  on  all  cars. 

(f)  Renewal  of  roof  boards  of  outside  wooden  roofs,  and  of 
inside  metal  roofs,  where  such  renewal  does  not  exceed  25  per 
cent  of  the  roof  boards,  and  where  purlines.  rafters,  ridge  pole, 
side  and  end  plates  are  in  good  condition,  on  all  cars. 

(g)  Missing  or  defective  side  doors  (except  that  an  adjust- 
ment order  may  be  obtained  to  apply  proper  door  protection, 
as  required  by  the  Loading  Rules),  end  doors,  roo  doors  and 
hatch  cover?  on  all  cars. 


Sixth  :  The  repairs  to  car  or  transfer  of  lading  is  to  be  done 
by.  the  railroad  having  facilities  nearest  available.  If  facilities 
are  equally  available  by  both  railroads,  the  car  will  be  moved  to 
facilities  located  in  the  direction  car  is  moving. 

Seventh  :  Bad  order  cars  which  previously  had  been  deliv- 
ered in  bad  order  under  load  must  be  repaired  by  the  road  mak- 
ing transfer  if  they  have  facilities  and  material ;  if  not,  the  near- 
est repair  point  on  any  line,  having  material  and  facilities  should 
make  repairs — with  the  exception  of  Chicago  owned  cars,  which 
may  be  delivered  to  the  car  owners  for  repairs. 

At  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  the  handling  of  cars  in  inter- 
change will  be  in  accordance  with  the  Twin  City  Joint  Inspection 
Association  Bulletin  which  is  similar  to  the  Chicago  regulations. 

At  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  the  handling  of  cars  in  in- 
terchange will  be  in  accordance  with-the  Twin  City  Joint 
Inspection  Association  Bulletin  which  is  similar  to  the 
Chicago  regulations.  At  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha  the 
handling  of  cars  in  interchange  will  be  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Chicago 
agreement.  At  Kansas  City  the  interchange  of  cars  will  be 
handled  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  which  will  also  be 
practically  the  same  as  the  Chicago  agreement.  At  other 
interchange  points  the  interchange  of  cars  will  be  handled 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  MCB  rules,  unless  there  be 
some  local  agreement  to  the  contrar\\ 


FREIGHT  CAR  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION* 

BY  H.  R.  NAYLOR 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  made  on  this  continent 
in  car  roof  construction  from  the  time  when  the  outer 
covering  consisted  only  of  a  single  layer  of  boards  having 
tongue  and  grooved  joints.  In  many  instances,  I  believe  it 
was  customarv'  to  use  a  wood  shingle  roof  similar  to  that 
commonly  used  in  house  construction.  Another  method 
adopted,  presumably  to  overcome  the  leakage,  was  to  apply 
the  roof  boards  lengthwise  of  the  car,  overlapping  each  other 
similar  to  clapboarding  on  present-day  wooden  buildings. 
This  method  of  construction  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  gave 
way  to  the  double  board  roof  which  can  be  seen  on  a  large 
number  of  cars  even  today.  This  was  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  earlier  t>pes  of  roof,  especially  when  at  a  later  date 
a  layer  of  waterproof  paper  was  applied  between  the  first 
and  second  course  of  boards,  which  became  known  as  the 
"plastic  roof."  This  roof  undoubtedly  protected  the  lading 
for  some  time,  but  it  eventually  became  waterlogged,  and  a 
method  was  then  sought  to  prevent  the  water  leaking  between 
the  joints  of  the  top  course  of  boards  which  rapidly  destroyed 
the  paper  and  bottom  boards.  This  was  overcome  to  a  great 
extent  by  grooving  the  face  of  the  top  boards,  the  grooves  act- 
ing as  drains,  carrying  off  the  water,  and  protecting  the  joints 
from  possible  leakage.  In  fact,  this  is  the  most  common  typ)e 
of  roof  to  be  found  on  stock  and  refrigerator  cars  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Sub-Metal  Roof 

The  next  step  was  a  distinctly  new  departure,  and  brought 
into  existence  the  metal  sub-roof,  over  which  a  wood  roof  was 
applied  for  protection  only.  The  roof  framing  consisted  of  a 
ridgep)ole,  carlines  and  purlins,  to  which  an  addition  was 
made  in  the  form  of  cross  rafters.  The  galvanized  metal 
sheets  were  formed  with  corrugations,  and  fitted  into  suitable 
grooves  in  the  ridgepole  and  rafters,  providing  altogether  a 
fairly  effective  watershed.  But  it  was  not  long  l^efore  the 
usual  complaints  were  being  made  about  this  new  metal  roof, 
owing  to  the  grooved  edges  of  the  wooden  rafters  breaking 
away,  allowing  the  metal  sheets  to  sag  and  leak.  This  defect 
was  eventually  overcome  by  flanging  the  roof  sheets,  and  ap- 
plying a  metal  capping  over  the  rafters,  which  enclosed  the 
flanges  of  the  roof  sheets,  making  a  continuous  metal  water- 

*From  ,"»  paper  presented  at  the  Canadian  Railway  CTub  by  Mr.  Naylor, 
who  is  assistant  works  manager,  car  department,   Canadian  Pacific   Railway. 
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shed  for  the  full  length  of  the  car.  With  a  few  later  modi- 
fications this  was  the  final  attempt  along  the  lines  of  a  metal 
sub-roof. 

Some  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  metal  sub-roof  are 
that  the  roof  sheets  in  time  buckle  up  at  the  eaves,  and  work 
out  of  the  grooves  in  the  ridgepole.  With  the  constant  twist- 
ing and  straining  of  the  car  superstructure,  the  metal  sheets 
and  caps  are  soon  displaced  and  bent,  and  in  making  repairs 
to  the  outer  wood  roof  the  metal  sheets  are  frequently  punc- 
tured by  nails  carelessly  driven,  all  of  which  result  in  damage 
to  the  lading.  The  outer  wood  roof  also  requires  frequent 
renewal,  on  account  of  constant  exposure,  which  is  a  rather 
expensive  item  when  added  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
metal  sub-roof. 

The  demand  for  improved  roof  construction  was  then  met 
by  adopting  a  roof  framing  made  of  steel,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  car;  for  instance,  the  wooden  carlines  which  were  bolted 
to  the  sideplates,  and  a  source  of  constant  trouble,  gave  way 
to  the  steel  carlines  of  various  shapes,  riveted  to  the  side- 
plates,  in  order  to  give  greater  rigidity  and  strength.  Other 
parts  of  the  roof  framing  were  improved  and  reinforced  in  a 
similar  manner,  providing  greater  stability,  which  is  most 
essential  if  the  outer  roof  is  to  be  protected  from  the  racking 
and  straining  of  the  car  suf)erstructure. 

Outside  Metal  Roofs 

The  demand  for  greater  stability  was  largely  responsible 
for'  an  entirely  new  departure  in  roof  design,  for  instead  of 
placing  the  wood  roofboards  on  the  outside,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  metal  sub-roof,  the  plan  was  reversed,  the  roof  boards 
being  applied  direct  to  the  roof  framing,  and  the  metal  roof 
sheets  used  as  an  outer  protection  for  the  boards  in  addition 
to  acting  as  a  watershed.  The  roof  boards  in  this  case  being 
applied  direct  to  the  roof  framing  had  the  effect  of, bracing 
the  roof  against  cornering  and  bulging,  and  brought  into  ex- 
tensive use  the  outside  metal  roof. 

The  outside  metal  roof  usually  consists  of  one  course  of 
13/16-inch  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  securely  fastened  to 
the  roof  framing,  the  outer  metal  roof  being  formed  of  gal- 
vanized iron  sheets  generally  of  No.  22  gage.  At  the  junc- 
tions of  the  main  sheets  suitable  weather-proof  protection  is 
provided  by  metal  caps,  formed  in  various  ways  to  interlock 
with  the  flanged  edges  of  the  main  sheets.  The  method  of 
securing  the  outside  metal  sheets  at  the  eaves  is  very  different 
to  that  on  the  metal  sub-roof.  The  roof  sheets  on  the  latter 
type  are  prevented  from  lifting  by  the  capping  and  outer 
wood  roof,  the  fascia  boards  securing  the  sheets  lateralh-  on 
the  car,  making  nailing  unnecessary-  at  the  eaves.  On  the 
outside  metal  roof  the  main  roof  sheets  or  eave  flashings  are 
flanged  at  the  eaves  and  secured  to  the  outside  of  the  fascia 
boards.  This  difference  in  the  method  of  attachment  on  the 
early  types  of  outside  metal  roofs,  which  were  not  designed 
to  allow  freedom  of  movement  at  the  roof  sheet  intersections, 
resulted  in  cracked  sheets  and  a  considerable  number  of  de- 
fective roofs,  but  eventually  this  was  entirely  overcome  by 
providing  ample  sideplay  at  the  main  sheet  capping,  and  ap- 
plying eave  flashings,  giving  the  roof  the  necessary  flexibility 
to  withstand  the  cornering,  weaving  and  bulging  of  the  super- 
structure. 

Advent  of  the  AU-Steel  Roof 

W'e  find  roofs  today  built  entirely  of  steel.  In  comparison 
with  the  composite  roofs  already  described,  the  all-steel  roof 
presents  an  entirely  new  departure  in  design,  both  in  regard 
to  framing  and  roofing.  The  roof  sheets  are  usually  of  1/16- 
inch  galvanized  steel,  but  in  some  instances  the  sheets  ?.re 
3/3 2-lnch  thick  and  span  the  full  width  of  the  car,  providing 
in  themselves  the  necessary  protection  against  puncture  or 
other  hard  usage.  Additional  reinforcement  can  be  obtained 
by  corrugating  the  roof  sheets  at  suitable  intervals.  The  car- 
lines  in  most  cases  are  designed  to  provide  ready  means  of 


connecting  the  roof  sheets,  in  addition  to  supporting  the  roof, 
and  bracing  the  superstructure  of  the  car. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  all-steel  roof,  the  question  of  flexi- 
bility becomes  a  very  live  subject.  Some  types  provide  for  free 
movement  of  the  roof  sheets,  in  a  similar  maimer  to  the  flex- 
ible outside  metal  roof,  while  in  others  the  roof  sheets  are 
flanged,  capped  and  riveted  together,  forming  in  themselves 
an  absolutely  rigid  roof.  It  is  claimed  for  the  first  t>'pe  that 
the  roof  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  take  care  of  the  con- 
stant straining  of  the  car  body,  while  in  the  rigid  t\-pe  the  roof 
is  made  strong  enough  to  resist  the  straining  of  the  body,  and 
act  as  bracing  for  the  sup)erstructure. 

The  all-steel  roof  lends  itself  readily  to  the  use  of  outside 
carlines,  this  arrangement  giving  the  car  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  loading  space;  other  advantages  being  the  reduc- 
tion in  fire  risk,  and  final  cost,  owing  to  the  life  of  the  roof 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  other  parts  of  the  car  and 
finally  a  greater  safeguard  against  leakage  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  thicker  sheets,  which  resist  corrosion  and  cracking 
to  a  greater  extent,  and  as  a  result  this  type  of  roof  is  grad- 
ually meeting  with  more  general  approval. 

An  objection  which  is  sometimes  raised  against  the  all-steel 
roof  is  the  claim  that  under  certain  conditions  it  is  liable  to 
sweat,  resulting  possibly  in  damage  to  lading.  For  instance, 
freshly  milled  flour  containing  a  high  percentage  of  moisture, 
and  which  is  usually  hot  when  loaded,  quickly  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  car  above  that  of  the  outside  atjnosphere.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  metal  roof  being  then  subject  to  two  widely 
varying  temperatures  commences  to  sweat,  and  that  the  resul- 
tant moisture  is  sufficient  to  damage  the  contents.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  if  this  is  of  enough  importance  to  warrant 
special  attention  when  building  box  cars  for  general  service 
requirements,  but  as  a  measure  of  precaution  effective  steps 
are  being  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  occurring 
even  under  the  most  extreme  conditions,  and  eventually  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  all-steel  roof  will  meet  all 
requirements. 

Conclusions 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  double  lx)ard  roof  is  the  most 
common  type  on  refrigerator  and  stock  cars  today,  and  while 
it  meets  the  requirements  for  stock  cars,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  a  better  roof  has  not  been  previously  adopted  for  re- 
frigerator cars  in  order  to  protect  more  effectively  the  insula- 
tion. In  making  repairs  to  this  class  of  car  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  whole  roof  insulation,  and  ceiling,  which 
have  become  waterlogged  and  decayed,  owing  to  the  poor  pro- 
tection offered  by  the  double  board  roof.  The  entire  side  and 
end  framing,  with  their  insulation,  are  often  affected  in  a 
similar  manner,  due  to  the  water  working  down  through  the 
defective  roof.  These  conditions  are  becoming  Ijetter  recog- 
nized, and  as  a  result  we  find  the  outside  metal  roof  now 
being  adopted  for  refrigerator  cars.  Owing  to  the  metal  roof 
being  a  greater  conductor  of  heat  it  might  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  roof  insulation,  but  the  added  cost  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  saving  in  maintenance. 

A  car  roof  should  be  so  constructed  that  repairs  can  l)e 
made  quickly  and  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  position  of  the 
roof  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  car  does  not  lend  itself 
to  proper  maintenance.  Trucks,  air-brakes  and  draft  gear 
are  constantly  being  inspected  for  indications  of  possible 
failure,  but  unfortunately,  and  all  too  often,  the  only  warning 
received  of  roof  failure  is  when  the  damage  has  actually  oc- 
curred to  the  lading.  Car  roofs  should,  therefore,  l)e  as  far 
as  possible  self  maintaining.  Corrosion  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  modem  roof  maintenance  and  calls  for  a  systematic 
method  of  painting,  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  gal- 
vanizing will  protect  the  roof  sheets  indefinitely.  The  best 
designed  car  roof  will  only  last  in  proportion  to  the  main- 
tenance it  receives,  and  the  object,  should  be  to  make  the  life 
of  the  roof  equal  to  the  life  of  the  car. 
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Discussion 

L.  Brown : — Each  year  the  average  car  goes  on  the  repair 
"track  five  times  during  the  year.  When  a  car  is  built  the  roofs 
•are  generally  in  good  condition  and  very  few  are  found  leak- 
ing. The  trouble  is  not  in  the  new  roofs  but  in  the  old  roofs 
1that  have  been  inservice  for  some  time,  very  few  of  which  do 
not  leak.  In  looking  over  the  defects  in  these  cars  we  see  that 
the  boards  are  split,  nails  get  loose  and  rust  away  and  allow 
the  water  to  get  in  through  the  nail-holes;  metal  sheets  when 
unsecured,  get  loose,  distorted  and  punctured.  Caps  over  the 
inside  metal  roofs  frequently  become  loose  and  the  water 
follows  the  nail  holes  to  the  inside  of  the  car.  Nails  securing 
the  parts  on  the  outside  metal  sheets  work  up  out  of  the  side 
plates  and  through  metal  sheets;  parts  securing  the  outside 
metal  sheets  frequently  allow  the  water  to  get  around  the 
sheets,  which  wear  away  by  friction  and  become  cracked  over 
the  side  plates. 

The  all-steel  roof  has  less  objectionable  features  than  the 
other  types  and  the  condensation  of  moisture  has  been  over- 
rated in  proportion  to  its  importance,  and  the  shipments  which 
are  damaged  by  moisture  are  few  compared  with  the  damage 
caused  by  water  leaking  in  from  the  outside.  The  condensa- 
tion inside  may  be  eliminated  by  proper  ventilation  or  by  the 
use  of  non-conductive  materials  on  the  inside. 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  the  rigid  roof  on  account  of 
causing  derailments,  but  there  is  little  justification  for  that 
theory.  I  have  made  tests  of  various  roofs  on  empty  cars 
and  loaded  cars  with  various  types  of  roofs,  and  find  that  the 
additional  force  necessary  to  twist  the  cars  having  rigid  roofs 
is  negligible.  The  rigid  roofs  are  not  blamed  for  derailments 
of  passenger  cars  which  have  such  roofs  and  travel  faster, 
have  greater  side  bearing  movement  and  have  permanently 
heavier  loads. 

E.  V.  Harrison : — From  an  operating  standpoint  it  is  not  so 
much  the  damage  to  merchandise  from  the  roofs  as  from  the 
side  sheeting.  During  the  past  few  years  in  the  case  of  new 
\:ars  turned  out  we  have  not  had  any  side  sheeting,  with  the 
result  that  considerable  damage  has  occurred  not  only  to  flour 
but  to  other  merchandise  as  well.  I  do  not  want  to  give  any 
secrets  away  to  the  industrial  people,  but  this  is  a  thing  which 
we  have  had  to  contend  with  both  in  regard  to  claims  and 
damage. 

James  Coleman: — There  are  more  loss  and  damage  claims 
as  a  result  of  leaky  car  roofs  than  from  any  other  direct  cause, 
and  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  the  all-steel  car  roof  will 
be  adopted  universally  for  the  reason  that  it  prolongs  the  life 
of  the  car,  and  if  well  constructed  and  properly  applied  will 
last  almost  the  life  of  the  car.  The  question  has  l>een  raised  as 
to  the  sweating  of  the  steel  roof  in  cars  loaded  with  flour,  but 
I  think  investigation  will  show  that  res{X)nsibility  for  this  rests 
principally  with  the  people  who  load  the  flour  and  fail  to  take 
precautions  to  prevent  claims  for  damage.  In  October,  1919, 
a  circular  was  issued  by  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  to  fifteen  railroads  at 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  where  an  embargo  had  been  issued 
against  the  loading  of  flour  in  cars  with  all-.<5teel  roofs. 

(Paragraph  from  U.  S.  R.  A.  Circular). — Upon  further  in- 
vestigation it  has  developed  that  where  flour  is  loaded  in  a 
warm  condition  in  any  kind  of  a  car,  whether  all  steel  or  all 
wood  roof,  if  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is  very  low,  there 
will  be  condensation  of  moisture,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  ventilation  in  the  car  and  consequently  it  will  cause  this 
sweating. 

The  Western  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau  has  issued 
instructions  on  this  subject,  which  read  as  follows:  "In  the 
interest  of  claim  prevention,  we  should  endeavor  to  prevail 
upon  the  flour  mill  people  not  to  load  their  flour  in  a  warm 
condition  into  cars  during  extremely  cold  weather;  but,  if  they 
do  so  load  it,  then  the  flour  should  be  covered  with  paper  in 
order  to  protect  same  against  the  drippings  from  the  sides  or 
roofs  of  the  cars." 

Some  all-steel  roofs  are  constructed  with  a  means  provided 


for  ventilation  at  the  eaves,  and  with  this  means  any  mois- 
ture deposited  on  the  underside  of  the  roof  sheets  will  be 
evaporated  by  this  circulation.  This  possibly  would  not  pro- 
vide circulation  enough  with  hot  flour  in  the  car,  from  60  to 
80  degrees,  but  this  means  of  circulation  will  provide  for  any 
moisture  that  may  be  deposited  on  the  roof  sheets  under  or- 
dinary lading.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  have  never  yet 
heard  of  a  report  of  sweating  of  room  except  of  reports  made 
by  the  people  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  loading  flour. 

W'ith  the  years  of  experience  that  these  people  have  had 
at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  they  now  admit  that  moisture 
will  be  deposited  on  a  roof  of  any  kind  when  the  flour  in  the 
car  is  loaded  at  a  high  temjjerature,  and  they  have  given  in- 
structions that  some  covering — paper  or  tarpaulin — must  be 
put  over  lading  when  loaded  at  a  high  temperature,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  moisture  dripping  from  the  roof;  either  from 
a  wooden  or  all-steel  roof. 

H.  R.  Naylor: — We  are  getting  to  the  time  when  the  modem 
car  roof  will  take  the  form  of  an  all-plate  roof.  For  some  time 
it  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  thin  plate  roof,  but  I  think  in  the 
development  of  the  all-steel  roof,  the  tendency  will  be  to  use 
sheets  of  heavier  gage,  say  ^-inch  thick  or  heavier,  thus  mak- 
ing a  good  solid  plate  roof.  When  this  is  done  the  roof  will 
more  nearly  last  the  life  of  the  car,  whereas  today  the  average 
roof  has  to  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  period. 
By  adopting  a  roof  of  this  type,  there  should  also  be  a  tendency 
to  avoid  designs  which  are  in  any  way  complicated  in  order 
to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  possibility  of  leakage,  and 
enable  them  to  be  easily  maintained.  The  roof,  therefore, 
should  be  designed  with  the  least  possible  number  of  sheet 
joints,  the  joints  being  formed  and  secured  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  absolutely  weather  proof.  Providing  the 
roof  sheets  are  protected  from  the  straining  of  the  roof  frame, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  necessity  of  providing  for  flexi- 
bility. The  superstructure  should  be  well  braced  to  protect 
the  roof  framing,  and  the  roof  framing  should  also  be  braced 
diagonally  to  protect  the  roof  sheets  from  undue  racking  and 
strain.  If  we  take  care  of  the  strains  set  up  in  the  super- 
structure and  transferred  to  the  roof  framing,  then  we  should 
be  able  to  use  an  all-steel  roof  of  simple  design,  which  need 
not  necessarily  be  flexible. 

W.  J.  Hyman : — A  few  years  ago  I  examined  a  great  many 
outside  metal  roofs  that  had  been  in  service  from  four  to  six 
years,  and  on  some  of  these  roofs  the  paint  was  scaling  off,  on 
others  along  the  edges  of  the  carlines  the  weaving  of  the  car 
had  caused  the  paint  to  rub  off  and  naturally  they  had  started 
to  rust.  If  some  of  our  paint  manufacturers  could  supply  a 
paint  which  would  stay  on  without  scaling  under  extreme 
weather  conditions  and  be  elastic  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
weavings  of  the  car  it  would  go  a  long  way  in  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  outside  metal  roof. 

Norman  Holland :  —  The  question  of  being  able  to 
make  a  paint  which  will  stay  on  roofs  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  You  can  make  anything  if  the  con- 
sumer will  pay  the  price.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  roef 
composition  that  will  stay  on  cars.  A  sample  I  have  consists 
of  sixteen  coats  of  such  a  paint  and  is  made  for  passenger  car 
roofs.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  make  it  standard  for 
freight  cars,  although  it  might  not  be  too  expensive  if  vou 
figured  it  out  from  the  standpoint  of  maintenance  cost.  The 
point  is  that  in  dealing  with  freight  car  roofs  you  have  to  con- 
sider the  joint  in  your  lx)ard,  and  you  cannot  expect  anything 
to  l3e  elastic  enough  to  stand  one  half  inch  warping,  and  I 
have  seen  warps  that  were  one  and  three-quarter  inches. 


Safety  First. — Don't  swing  a  sledge  or  hammer  that  you 
know  is  working  loose  on  the  handle,  thinking  it  won't  comt 
off  till  "next  time."  You  may  not  be  hurt,  but  what  about 
"the  other  fellow." 
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Extensive  Additions  to  C.  &  O.  Shop 

New  Erecting,  Machine  and  Blacksmith  Shop  and 
Brass    Foundry    Erected    at    Huntington,   W.   Va. 


IN  1916  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  decided  to  enlarge  the 
facilities  for  handling  repairs  to  equipment  at  the  main 
shops  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  The  equipment  owned  by 
the  road  includes  923  locomotives,  395  passenger  cars  and 
52,324  freight  cars,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  rolling 
stock  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  motive  power 
necessitated  an  enlargement  of  the  shops.     Additional  rea- 
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sons  for  changes  were. found  in  the  poor  grouping  of  the 
existing  buildings  and  the  inadequate  provision  for  lighting, 
heating  and  transporting  material. 

The  site  of  the  Huntington  shop  is  a  plot  approximately 
5,000  ft.  by  850  ft.,  or  about  100  acres,  located  north  of  the 
main  line  tracks.  After  a  study  of  the  requirements  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  shop  to  three  times  the  existing  size  was 
decided  upon.  Plans  were  laid  for  carr}ing  out  the  changes 
without  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  shop  and  the 
improvements  were  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  stage 
has  now  been  completed,  the  second  will  probably  be  carried 
out  in  1921  and  the  third  without  material  delay. 

First  Stage  of  the  Improvements 

The  work  included  in  the  first  stage  of  the  plan  comprised 
the  following  steps :  ( 1 )  the  erection  of  a  new  brass  f oundr}'. 


increasing  the  floor  area  for  this  work  from  8,500  sq.  ft.  to 
14,000  sq.  ft;  (2)  the  building  of  an  addition  to  the  black- 
smith shop,  increasing  the  area  from  22,000  sq.  ft.  to  30,000 
sq.  ft.;  (3)  the  removal  of  the  machiner>'  from  the  freight 
car  blacksmith  shop  to  the  new  addition  to  the  locomotive 
blacksmith  shop;  (4)  the  erection  of  a  new  longitudinal 
erecting  and  machine  shop  at  the  north  end  of  the  existing 
machine,  erecting  and  blacksmith  shops;  (5)  the  installation 
of  a  10-ton  traveling  crane  between  the  blacksmith  and  ma- 
chine shops,  extending  from  the  new  erecting  and  machine 
shop  to  the  storehouse;  (6)  the  enlargement  of  the  transfer 
table  pit  and  the  installation  of  the  new  transfer  table;  (7) 
the  rearrangement  of  the  steam  and  gas  piping  and  electric 
wiring. 

The  Arnold  Company  of  Chicago  was  employed  to    assist 
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in  developing  the  plans  and  to  handle  the  construction  work 
of  the  first  stage. 

Projected  Improvements 

Second  Stage. — The  second  stage  consists  of:     (1)  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  transverse  erecting  shop,  which  has  been 
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Discussion 

L.  lirowii: — Kach  year  the  average  ear  gws  on  the  ro|)air 
"trat-k  live  tinit-s  during  the  \eur.  W  hen  a  car  is  built  the  r(H)t> 
•are  generally  in  goo<i  londition  and  very  few  are  found  leak- 
ing. The  trouble  is  not  in  the  new  roofs  i)Ut  in  the  old  roof> 
■(that  have  been  inservice  for  some  time,  very  few  of  whieh  do 
not  leak.  In  looking  over  the  tiefeits  in  the>e  cars  we  see  that 
the  board-  are  -plit.  nails  get  l(x)se  and  rust  away  and  allow 
the  water  to  get  in  through  the  nail-holes:  metal  sheets  when 
un-eeured.  get  ](h)<v,  distorted  and  punitun-d.  ("a|is  over  the 
inside  metal  roofs  fre(|uently  become  loose  and  the  water 
follow-  the  nail  holes  to  the  inside  of  the  ear.  Nails  .-ecuring 
the  part-  on  the  outside  metal  sheets  work  up  out  of  the  side 
plate-  and  through  metal  -lu-ets;  parts  securing  the  outside 
metal  sheet-  fre(|Ut'ntly  allow  the  water  to  get  around  the 
sheets,  which  wear  away  l)y  friction  and  become  cracked  over 
the  side  plates. 

The  all-steel  roof  has  less  (tbjectionable  features  than  the 
other  tvpes  and  the  condensation  of  moisture  ha-  l)een  over- 
rated in  proportion  to  its  im|)ort;uuc.  and  the  .-hi[)ments  which 
are  damaged  by  moisture  are  few  iompared  with  the  damage 
caused  l)y  water  leaking  in  from  the  outside.  The  (ondensa- 
tion  inside  may  In-  eliminated  by  jiroptr  ventilation  or  l>y  the 
u-e  of  non-condu(  tive  material-  on  the  in-idi-. 

Objection  has  l)een  rai-ed  to  the  rigid  roof  on  account  of 
causing  derailments,  but  there  i>  little  ju-tilication  for  that 
theory.  T  have-  made  te-ts  of  various  roofs  on  i'mpt>-  cars 
and  loaded  car>  with  various  types  of  r(x)fs,  and  find  that  the 
additional  force  neces.-ar>  to  twist  the  cars  having  rigid  roofs 
i-  negligibU-.  Ihe  rigid  r(M>fs  are  not  lilamed  for  derailments 
of  pas.«ienger  cars  which  have  such  roofs  and  travel  taster, 
have  greater  side  bearing  movemint  and  have  pennanently 
heavier  loads. 

K.  \'.  Harri.-on: — From  an  operating  standpoint  it  is  not  .'^o 
much  the  <lamage  to  merchandise  from  the  roofs  as  from  the 
:-i<te  sheeting.  During  the  past  few  years  in  the  case  of  new 
v.ars  turned  out  we  have  not  had  any  side  sheeting,  with  the 
re.-ult  that  considerable  damage  has  (xcurred  not  only  to  Hour 
but  to  other  merchantli.-e  as  well.  I  do  not  want  to  give  any 
secrets  awav  to  the  indu-trial  people,  but  this  is  a  thing  which 
we  have  had  to  contend  with  both  in  regard  to  claim^  and 
damage. 

fames  ("oleman:  -  'I'here  are  more  h)ss  and  damage  claim- 
a-"a  re.-ult  of  leakv  car  roof-  than  from  any  other  direct  cau-e. 
and  I  think  the  time  i-  loming  when  the  all->teel  tar  root  will 
I  e  adopted  universally  I'or  the  rea-on  that  it  pmloni:-  tiie  lite 
'of  the  (ar,  and  if  well  constructed  and  i>ro|)cr]y  a|)|i!ic(l  will 
la-t  alnio-t  the  lit'c-  of  the  car.  The  (|uestion  ha-  been  rai-c-d  a- 
tc>  the  -wealing  of  the  -tc-el  roof  in  i  ar-  loaded  with  llour.  l)Ut 
1  think  inve.-tigation  will  show  that  re-|ionsibilit.\  for  thi-  re-t- 
princ  ipalh-  witii  tlic  i>c<i|ile  who  load  the  Hour  and  fail  to  take 
precaution-  to  i»revc:nt  i  laims  for  damaije.  In  October.  T'l*>. 
a  circular  wa-  i-sued  by  the  V .  S.  R.  A.  to  lifteen  railroad-  at 
.>t.  Paul  and  Minnc-apolis.  where  an  embargo  had  been  i--ued 
against  the-  loading  of  Hour  in  car-  with  all— teel  root-. 

^  {Par.i!^r<il)h  from  I'.  S.  R.  A.  Cirnihir).—V\Hm  further  in- 
vestigation it  ha-  developed  that  where  Hour  i>  loaded  in  a 
warm  condition  in  any  kind  of  a  car.  whether  all  shcl  or  nil 
i^ood  roof,  if  the  temperature  of  the  weather  i-  very  low.  there 
will  be  c()nden-ation  of  moisture,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  ventilation  in  the  car  and  t  ()n-c«|Uentl\  it  will  cau.-e  this 
.-weating. 

The  We.-tern  Weighing  and  Inspection  lUireau  has  i--ued 
in-true  tions  on  this  -uliject.  which  read  a>  follow-:  "In  the 
intere-t  of  claim  prevention,  we  -hould  endeavor  to  prevail 
u|)on  the  Hour  mill  jRople  not  to  load  their  llour  in  a  warm 
condition  into  cars  during  e\tremel\  cold  weather:  but.  it  they 
d«»  so  load  it.  then  the  tlour  -hould  be  covered  with  i)aper  in 
order  to  protect  -anie  against  the  dripj)iniz-  from  the  >ides  or 
roof-  c<f  the  cars." 

Some  all->tec-l  roof-  are  c  cai-truc  ted  with  a  mean-  provided 


for  ventilation  at  the  eaves,  and  with  this  means  any  mois- 
ture deposited  on  the  underside  of  the  r(K)f  sheets  will  Ik- 
eva|)orated  l)y  this  circulation.  This  j)ossibly  would  not  pro- 
vide circulation  enough  with  hot  tlour  in  the  car,  from  60  to 
SO  degrees,  but  this  means  of  circulation  will  provide  for  any 
moi>ture  that  may  be  deposited  on  the  roof  slieets  under  or- 
dinary lading.  In  conlirmation  of  this,  I  have  never  \\\ 
heard  of  a  report  of  sweating  of  room  e.xcept  of  reports  made 
by  the  j)eople  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  loading  flour. 

With  the  years  of  exjierience  that  these  |)eoi)le  have  had 
at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  they  now  admit  that  moisture 
will  be  deposited  on  a  roof  of  any  kind  when  the  tlour  in  tlu 
car  is  loaded  at  a  high  temperature,  and  they  have  given  in- 
-tructions  that  scjme  covering — pajK'r  or  tarjjaulin — must  be 
put  over  lading  when  loaded  at  a  high  temperature,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  moisture  dripping  from  the  rcwjf;  either  from 
a  wcKxlen  or  all-steel  roof. 

H.  K.  Xaylor: — We  are  getting  to  the  time  when  the  modern 
car  roof  will  take  the  form  of  an  all-i)late  roof.  l"or  some  time 
it  ha-  been  more  or  less  of  a  thin  plate  roof,  but  I  think  in  the 
development  cjf  the  all-steel  rocjf.  the  tendency  will  be  to  use 
sheets  of  heavier  gage,  say  '  ,s-inch  thick  or  heavier,  thus  mak 
ing  a  g(j(Kl  solid  plate  rcMif.  When  this  is  done  the  roof  will 
more  nearl\-  la.-t  the  life  of  the  c  ar.  whereas  today  the  average 
roof  lias  to  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  pericjd. 
By  ado|)ting  a  roof  of  this  type,  there  should  al.-^o  be  a  tendency 
to  .ivoid  designs  which  are  in  any  way  complicated  in  order 
to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  j^issiliility  of  leakage,  an  i 
enalile  them  to  be  e.i-ily  maintained.  The  roof,  therefore 
-hould  be  designed  with  the  least  possible  number  of  -heel 
joints,  the  joints  being  formed  and  secured  in  such  a  maiinei 
a-  to  make  them  ab.-olutely  weather  jjroof.  Providing  thr 
roof  -heet-  are  protected  frcJm  the  straining  of  the  r(M)f  frame. 
there  would  ai)|)ear  to  be  no  necessity  of  ])roviding  for  tlcxi- 
bility.  The  su|)erstructure  should  be  well  braced  to  jirotect 
the  roof  framing,  and  the  roof  framing  -hould  also  be  braced 
diagc;nall\  to  ])rotect  the  r(K)f  .-heet-  frcjm  undue  racking  and 
-train.  If  we  take  care  of  the  strains  .^'t  up  in  the  super 
structure  and  transferred  to  the  roof  framing,  then  we  should 
be  able  to  use  an  all-steel  roof  of  simple  design,  which  need 
not  nece-.-aril\  be  llexible. 

\\  .  j.  Hxnian: — .V  tew  \ears  ago  I  examined  a  great  man} 
out.-ide  metal  roof>  that  had  been  in  -ervice  from  four  to  six 
year.-,  and  on  .<ome  of  lhe.<e  roofs  the  paint  was  .-caling  off,  on 
other-  along  the  edges  of  the  carlines  the  weaving  of  the  car 
had  c  au-ed  the  ])aint  to  rub  off  and  naturally  the\  had  .-tarted 
to  ru-t.  If  >ome  of  our  \)\\\\\i  manufacturers  could  -uppl\  a 
[laint  which  would  -tay  on  without  scaling  under  e\trem< 
weather  condition-  and  be  clastic  enough  to  take  c  are  of  the 
weavings  of  the  c  ar  it  would  go  a  long  way  in  pnjlonging  the 
life  of  the  outside  metal  roof. 

Xorman     Holland: —  The     (|ue-tioii     of     being     able     t'' 
make      a      paint      which      will      -tay      on      roof-      is      e\ 
tremelx     -imple.        Vou    can     make     anything     if    the    con 
-umer   will   pay   the   price.        It   i-   po--iblc-   to  make   a   roHt 
c  (!m|io-ition  that  will  -tay  on  car.-.      .V  -ample  I  have  consist- 
of  sixteen  coats  of  sue  h  a  paint  and  i-  made  for  p;is.senger  cat 
roofs.      It   would    be  too  i\ptii-ive  to  make   it   standard    for 
freight  cars,   although   it    miu'ht    not   lie  tcM)  expensive  if  you 
tigiired  it  out  from  tin-  -taiidpoint  of  inaintenance  cost.     The 
point  is  that  in  dealing  with  freight  car  roofs  you  have  to  con 
sicKr  the  joint  in  your  board,  and  \ou  cannot  exj)ec  t  anythinL' 
to  be  ela-tie:  enough  to  -tand  one  half  inch  war|)ing.  and  I 
have  .seen  warps  tluit  were  one  and  three-(|uarter  inches. 


S.\FKTY  First. — Don't  swing  a  sledge  or  hammer  that  yoi 
know  is  working  loose  on  the  hatidle.  thinking  it  won't  com< 
off  till  ""next  time.*"  You  may  ncjt  be  hurt,  but  what  abou' 
"the  othcT   fellow." 
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Extensive  Additions  to  C.  &  O.  Shop 


New  Erecting,  Machine  and  Blacksmith  Shop  and 
Brass    Foundry    Erected    at    Huntington,   W.    Va. 


1 


N  l''l(i  tlu'  (  iu.-;i|)iak(.'  &  Ohio  daidid  to  inhirLrc  the 
faiilitifs  for  handlinu  ri-pairs  to  cquijuiicnt  at  tlie  main 
>ho|)<  at  Huntington.  W.  \'a.  VW  rcjuipmcnt  owned  by 
iht  road  in(]udi'>  92.>  locomotives.  .■i*^>  passenijer  cars  and 
52, .-^24  t'rciiiht  cars,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  rolling 
stock  as  well  as  the  increase  in  ^le  size  of  the  motive  ])ower 
ne(c»itated   an  enlargement  of  the  shops.     Additional  rea- 
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sons  for  changes  were  fcund  in  tlie  \HH>r  grouping  <;f  the 
e.\i>iing  l>uilding>  and  the  inade(|uate  provision  for  lighting, 
heating  and  transporting  material. 

riu'  >ite  of  the  Huntington  shop  is  a  plot  approximately 
.=^ .(>(»()  ft.  l.y  <S5(»  ft.,  or  al.out  10(»  acre.-,  located  north  of  llie 
main  line  tracks,  .\fter  a  study  of  the  rc^|uirements  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  shop  to  three  times  the  existing  si/e  wa> 
ticcided  upon.  Plans  were  laid  for  carrying  out  the  changes 
without  interfering  with  the  ojieration  of  the  shop  and  the 
improvements  were  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  stage 
has  now  been  completed,  the  .second  will  jjrohaldy  l»c  carried 
out  in  l')21  and  the  third  without  material  delaw 

First  Stage  of  the  Improvements 

The  work  included  in  the  fir.-t  stage  of  the  plan  comprised 
tile  following  >tep> :   (  1  )  the  erection  of  a  new  hra.-^  foundrx'. 


increasing  the  tloor  area  for  this  work  from  S.5(»0  sq.  ft.  to 
14.(100  sq.  ft.;  (2)  the  liuilding  of  an  addition  to  the  black- 
>mith  shop,  increasing  the  area  from  22,1HJ(/  sq.  ft.  to  30,000 
S(j.  ft.;  (.>)  the  removal  of  the  machinen,  from  the  freight 
car  blacksmith  shoj)  to  the  new  addition  to  the  locomotive 
l>lack.-mith  shop:  (4)  the  erection  of  a  new  longitudinal 
erecting  and  machine  shoj)  at  tlu-  north  end  of  the  existini; 
machine,  erecting  and  blacksmith  >ho|>s:  (5)  the  installation 
of  a  10-ton  traveling. crane  between  the  l»huk-mith  and  ma- 
chine shops,  extending  from  the  new  erecting  and  machine 
>ho|)  to  the  .»t()rehou.-^e:  (6)  the  enlargement  of  the  transfer 
table  ])it  and  the  installation  of  the  new  transfer  tal>le:  (7> 
tile  rearrangement  of  the  steam  antl  gas  piping  and  electric 
wiring. 

The  Arnold  (\)m]iany  of  Chicago  was  empl(»yed  to    assist 


Interior   of   the    Power    House 

in  ileveloping  the  jilans  and  to  handle  the  con>truction  work 
of  the  tlrst  stage.  •'   - 

Projected   Improvements 

Scronj  Sta!;v. —  The  .-second  stage  consists  of:     tl)  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  transver>e  erecting  shop,  whicli  has  brcn 
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in  service  for  40  years,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  and  tension  to  the  roundhouse;    (8)   the  construction  of  paved 

modern    transverse    erecting    shop    equipped    with    overhead  roadways  to  displace  a  greater  part  of  the  present  plank 

cranes;    (2)   alterations  to  the  present  machine  shop  in  the  roadways  within  the  shop  grounds;  (9)  enlarging  the  boiler 

way  of  improved  lighting  and  additional  sanitary  and  toilet  and  tank  shop, 
facilities  and  general  repairs  on  the  building;  (3)  an  exten-  Third  Stage. — The  third  stage  consists  of:     (1)  the  filling 


Locomoftye    5rec^ii<j 


''  *u'-  -^ 


Gen:ral  Arrangement  cf  the  Shops 


sion  on  the  office  building  to  provide  approximately  11,000  of  an  area  of  low  ground  at  the  east  end  of  the  shop  site  and 
sq.  ft.  floor  area;  (4)  the  construction  of  a  new  reinforced  the  construction  of  approximately  35,500  ft.  of  tracks  for  a 
concrete,    fireproof   oil    and    paint    storage   house    including      new  steel  car  repair  shop  and  yard;   (2)  the  construction  of 


West  End  of   Erecting   and    Machine  Shop,   Blacksmith   Shop  at   Extreme   Right 

storage  tanks,  pumps  and  modern  oil  house  equipment;  (5)  a  new  steel  car  repair  shop  approximately  1,200  ft.  long,  to 

an  extension  to  the  boiler  plant  to  permit  the  installation  of  shelter  at  least  68  steel  coal  cars  undergoing  repairs,  this 

approximately  1,000  additional  boiler  h.p.;  (6)  the  construe-  building  to  be  equipped  with  modem  traveling  cranes;   (3) 

tion  of  a  new  lumber  dry  kiln  and  equipment;   (7)  an  ex-  the  construction  of  a  new  freight  car  shop,  blacksmith  shop, 
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wheel  shop  and  bolt  shop  complete  with  installation  of 
equipment;  (4)  the  construction  of  a  new  coach  and  paint 
shop  and  additional  transfer  table  and  pit  serving  this  shop; 
(5)  the  construction  of  a  new  wood  freight  car  repair  shop 
for  housing  approximately  60  wooden  freight  cars  undergoing 


These  three  stages  of  the  development,  when  cwnpleted,  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  needs  for  many  years. 

General  Layout  of  the  Shops 
The  facilities  at  Huntington  shop  include  locomotive  shops, 


CasHng 
Pkrf-form 


of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,   Huntington,  W.  Va.  :  V  ■; 

repairs;  (6)  remodeling  the  present  coach  shop  and  convert-  car  shops  for  both  freight  and  passenger  equipment,  a  brass 

ing  it  into  a  truck  shop,  tin  and  pipe  shop,  polishing  and  foundry,  a  storehouse,  an  extensive  reclamation  plant  and  a 

upholstery  department.  complete  engine  terminal.     As  will  be  noted  from  the  draw- 

With  the  completion  of  these  new  freight  car  repair  facili-  ing  of  the  shop  layout,  the  tracks  leading  to  the  roundhouse 


Heavy    Machine    Bay    in   the    Erecting    Shop 


ties,  the  freight  car  work  is  to  be  removed  from  the  present  leave  the  running  tracks  along  the  main  line  near  the  south- 
west end  of  the  site  available  for  a  future  extension  to  the  west  comer  of  the  shop  grounds.  These  tracks  also  give 
locomotive  repair  shop  and  a  large  area  available  for  a  access  to  the  reclamation  plant,  to  the  west  ends  of  the  erecting 
future   reclamation   plant   and   possibly    an    iron    foundry,  and   blacksmith  shops  and   also  to  the   south  end  of  the 
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in  sen-ice  for  40  years,  and  tlie  construction  of  a  new  and  tension   to  the  roundhouse;    (§)    the  construction   of  j)aved 

modern    transverse    erecting    shop    e(]ui])i)ed    with    overhead  roadways   to  displace   a   greater  part   of  the  jiresent  jdank 

cranes;    (2)   alterations  to  the  present  machine  shop   in  the  roadways  within  the  shoj)  grounds;   (9)  enlarging  the  l>oiler 

way  of  im{)rGved  lighting  and  additional  sanitary  and  toilet  and  tank  shop.  ' 

fatilities  and  general  rejjairs  on  the  laiilding;  (.-i)  an  exten-  77//>(/ .S7</<;c.— The  third  stage  consists  of :     (1)  the  tlllinsj 


General  Ar rcngement  cf  the  Shops 


-ion  on  the  office  l.uilding  to  pnwide  approximately  11.000  of  an  area  of  low  ground  at  the  east  end  of  the  shop  site  and 
M|.  ft.  floor  area:  (4)  the  construction  of  a  new  reinforced  the  con>truction  of  aj)|)roximately  .>5.500  ft.  of  tracks  for  u 
concrete,    lirepnxjf   oil    and    paint    storage    house    including      new  steel  car  repair  shop  and  yard;   (2)  the  con.-^truction  of 


;        West   End    of    Erecting   and    Machine   Shop,    Blacksmith   Shop   at   Extreme   Right 

Storage  tanks,  jiumps  and  modern  oil  house  etjuipment;   (5)  a  new  steel  car  repair  shop  appro.ximately  1,200  ft.  long,  to 

aa  extension  to  the  boiler  plant  to  permit  the  installation  of  shelter  at  least  68  steel  coal  cars  undergoing  repairs,  this 

approximately  1.000  additional  l)oiler  h.p.;  (6)  the  construe-  building  to  be  equipped  with  modern  traveling  cranes;    (3) 

tion  of  a  new  luml)er  dry  kiln  and  equipment;   (7)  an  ex-  the  construction  of  a  new  freight  car  shop,  blacksmith  shop, 
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wheel    .shoj)    and    I>olt    <hoj)    complete    with    installation    of  Tliese  three  stages  of  the  devek)i)ment.  when  completed,  will 

e(iuii)ment;    (4)   the  construction  of  a  new  coach  and  j)aint  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  tlie  need-  for  many  \ear>. 

shop  and  additional  transfer  table  and  pit  servint:  this  shop; 

(5)  the  construction  of  a  new  wood  frei.uht  car  repair  shop  General  Layout  of  the  Shops      .: 

for  housing  approximately  00  wooden  freight  cars  underi,'oing  The  facilities  at  Huntington  shop  include  IcKomotive  shops. 


2)     Municipal  Fine  Hydrants 

+     Chemical  Fire  Errinqu'shers 

s     Vihferoriand  Buckets 

i     Priyafe  Fire  AhmSi^naf  Box 

A     Mt/ri'cipaf  f         '  *        * 

CSO.  Wafer  Lrye 

.  Fire  Hydran  f  f^aferLine 

r  Wa^rLi^ 


of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.   Huntington.   W.   Va. 


repairs;  (6)  remodeling  the  j)resent  coach  sho])  and  convert-  car  >hoj)>  for  both  freight  and  ])assengeT  et|uii)ment.  a  brasji 

ing  it  into  a  truck  shoj).  tin  and  [)ii)e  shop.  ])olishing  and  foundrw  a  storehouse,  an  extensive  reclamation  plant  and  a 

upholstery  de|)artment.  com])lete  engine  terminal.      .\s  will  be  noted  from  the  draw- 

With  tlie  completion  of  these  new  freiglit  car  repair  facili-  ini:  of  the  shoj)  layout,  the  tracks  leading  to  the  roundlxiuse 


H«avy    Machine    Bay    in    the    Erecting    Shop 


ties,  the  freight  car  work  is  to  be  removed  from  the  {iresent 
west  end  of  the  site  available  for  a  future  extension  to  the 
locomotive  repair  shop  and  a  large  area  available  for  a 
future    reclamation    plant    and    possibly    an    iron    foundry. 


leave  the  running  tracks  along  the  main  line  near  the  .-south- 
west corner  of  the  shoj)  grounds.  These  tracks  al.<io  give 
access  to  the  reclamation  plant,  to  the  west  ends  of  the  erecting 
and    blacksmith   .sh(j{)s   and    al.^o   to  the    south   end   of   the 
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machine  shop  and  the  transfer  table.  The  approach  to  the 
car  repair  shops  and  storehouse  is  from  a  lead  at  the  east 
end  of  the  shop.  The  locomotive  shops  can  also  be  reached 
indirectly  over  these  tracks.  At  the  northwest  section  of  the 
plot  is  a  large  car  repair  yard,  served  by  two  leads,  and  the 
brass  foundry. 

As  the  principal  additions  to  the  shops  included  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  development,  which  was  commenced  in  1918  and 


to  the  truss.  The  building  has  concrete  foundations  and 
footings,  concrete  walls  to  the  window  sills,  with  brick  side 
and  end  walls  and  pilasters.  The  framework  and  trusses 
of  tlie  superstructure  are  steel,  over  which  is  applied  a  wood 
roof  covered  with  four-ply  asphalt  roofing.  A  ventilated 
steel  sash  is  used  in  the  side  walls  and  monitors.  The  floor 
is  of  creosoted  wood  block  over  a  concrete  sub-base.  Wooden 
doors  of  substantial  construction  are  used.    The  erecting  bay 


Erecting        Shop 


Yard  Crane 
ffunmlj/ 

Layout    of    Tool*    In 


completed  in  1919,  are  all  in  connection  with  the  loco- 
motive facilities,  the  detailed  description  which  follows  is 
confined  to  that  section  of  the  plant. 

Erecting  Shops 


has  two  150-ton  cranes  with  auxiliary  hoists  of  10  tons  and 
5  tons  capacity.  The  machine  bay  is  served  by  one  10-ton 
crane. 

The  machine  shop  and  blacksmith  shop  extend  south  from 
the  erecting  shop  and  at  right  angles  to  it.     The  boiler  and 
Locomotives  undergoing  repairs  are  placed  on  two  sets  of      tank  shop  is  in  a  separate  building  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
tracks,  the  Mallet  and  Mikado  locomotives  being  shopped  in     transfer  table  pit,  which  has  been  enlarged.     The  rebuilt 


»*•  Arrangement  of  Equipment 

the  new  longitudinal  erecting  shop,  while  the  smaller  power  is  transfer  table  was  made  by  extending  the  old  table  along 

set  on  transverse  tracks  in  the  machine  shop  building.   The  new  practically  the  same  lines  but  of  heavier  construction,   as 

erecting  shop  is  400  ft.  long  and  113  ft.  wide.     It  is  divided  shown  in  the  drawing,  with  the  addition  of  more  powerful 

into  an  erecting  bay  70  ft.  wide  and  41  ft.  to  the  bottom  of  motor,  gearing  and  shaft.     A  special  type  of  drive  for  the 

the  roof  truss,  and  a  machine  tool  bay  43  ft.  wide  and  24  ft.  table  was  designed  by  the  mechanical  department  with  a 


.-■?iiMa6'f-: 
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50  hp.  230  volt,  D.  C.  crane  motor  geared  to  a  drive  shaft 
having  shifting  gears  to  mesh  with  the  main  drive  of  the 
table,  or  for  driving  the  pulling  drums,  one  of  which  is 
located  at  each  end  of  the  table  for  pulling  engines  on  or  off 
the  transfer  table. 

Between  the  machine  shop  and  blacksmith  shop  is  a  crane 
runway  50  ft.  wide,  which  extends  520  ft.  from  the  erecting 
shop,  ending  over  the  unloading  platform  at  the  storehouse. 
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machine  shop.  The  wheel  department,  which  is  located  at 
the  south  end  of  tlie  machine  shop,  is  equipped  with  two 
axle  lathes,  a  truck  wheel  boring  machine,  a  boring  mill  for 
tires  and  wheel  centers,  a  wheel  press,  and  a  96-in.  wheel 
lathe.  Two  wheel  lathes  of  lighter  construction  are  used  for 
truing  journals,  for  turning  mounted  wheel  centers  and  simi- 
lar work.  On  practically  all  loccwnotives  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  lateral  wear  is  taken  up  by  brass  liners  on  the  driv- 
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the  Heavy  Machine  Bay 


Locomotives  enter  the  erecting  shop  by  the  center  track  at 
the  west  end  or  across  the  transfer  table  at  the  east  end. 
They  are  stripped  on  this  track  and  are  then  set  on  either  of 
the  two  side  tracks,  each  of  which  is  long  enough  to  hold 
four  Mallet  locomotives  and  two  non-articulated  engines. 

In  general,  the  parts  removed  for  repairs  follow  a  definite 
course  through  the  machine  shop  or  the  heavy  machine  bay 


ing  box  and  very  little  facing  on  the  driving  wheel  hubs  is 
necessary. 

The  driving  boxes  after  being  cleaned  in  the  lye  vat  are 
brought  into  the  heavy  machine  bay  and  pass  to 
the  100-ton  vertical  hydraulic  press,  where  the  crown 
brasses  are  removed  and  the  hub  liners  cut  off.  New 
brasses    are    turned    on    a    vertical    turret    lathe    in    the 
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In  the  New  Blacksmith  Shop 


and  are  delivered  to  the  erecting  shop  when  completed.  Driv-  machine  shop.     They  are  then  slotted  to  fit  the  box  on  the 

ing  wheels  leave  the  shop  by  the  transverse  track  leading  crank  planer  and  are  pressed  in.     A  cast  brass  hub  liner  is 

under  the  crane  runway,  which  furnishes  considerable  stor-  then  fastened  to  the  box  with  brass  studs,  and  the  brass  liners 

age  space.     The  driving  box  cellars  are  pulled  out  by  the  for  the  shoe  and  wedge  fit  are  renewed  if  necessary.     The 

crane,  then  the  wheels  are  taken  to  the  south  end  of  the  shoe  and  wedge  faces  are  then  planed  and  the  box  is  bored 
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and  faced,  the  grease  grooves  being  cut  before  it  is  removed 
from  the  chuck.  Some  boxes  have  the  crown  brass  and 
hub  liner  cast  in  place.  This  work  is  done  in  the  brass 
foundry,  the  boxes  being  returned  to  the  heavy  machine  bay 
for  boring  and  facing. 

^  . ....  Main  and  Side  Rods 

The  main  and  side  rods  after  being  stripped  are  placed  on 
trestles  in  the  machine  bay.  The  bushings  are  removed  with 
a  hydraulic  press  and  new  bushings  turned  on  the  vertical 
turret  lathe  are  pressed  in. 

New  rods  coming  from  the  blacksmith  shop  are  first  milled 
on  both  sides  on  the  slab  milling  machine.  They  are  then 
taken  to  the  lay-out  table  and  the  outline  is  laid  out.  The 
edges  are  then  finished  on  the  vertical  milling  machine  and 
the  slotter,  except  that  the  main  section  of  the  rod  is  finished 
on  the  slab  milling  machine.  The  holes  for  the  bushings 
are  then  drilled  on  a  two-spindle  rod  boring  machine.  The 
pistons  and  rods,  valves  and  link  motion  are  handled  in  the 
old  machine  shop,  on  tools  and  fitting  benches  grouped  near 
the  north  end  of  the  shop. 

The  new  erecting  shop  is  used  exclusively  for  Mallet  and 
heavy  non-articulated  locomotives.  The  lighter  power  is 
dismantled  in  a  stripping  shed  at  the  south  end  of  the  ma- 
chine shop,  the  engines  being  transferred  to  the  16  pits  in 
the  old  machine  and  erecting  shop  or  the  two  pits  in  the 


A    Section    of   the    Interior    of    the    New    Blacksmith    Shop 

machine  bay  of  the  new  shop  by  means  of  the  transfer  table, 
which  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  to  facilitate  handling 
heavy  locomotives. 

Blacksmith  Shop 

The  blacksmith  shop  occupies  a  brick  building  at  right 
angles  to  the  new  erecting  shop  and  an  addition  on  the  west 
side  of  the  original  blacksmith  shop,  which  forms  part  of  the 
new  construction.  The  new  building  is  290  ft.  by  72  ft.,  of 
the  same  type  of  construction  as  the  erecting  shop. 

The  heavy  parts  and  locomotive  work  are  largely  handled 
in  the  older  building.  In  the  new  shop  are  located  the 
spring  department  and  the  facilities  for  handling  the  black- 
smith work  for  cars.  All  the  tools  in  this  section  are  motor 
driven.  A  monorail  crane  running  down  the  center  of  the 
shop  facilitates  handling  heavy  parts.  The  spring  depart- 
ment is  located  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  shop.  .\ 
series  of  furnaces  and  forging  machines  is  located  along  th" 
center  portion  of  the  south  wall.  Adjacent  to  them  are  drill 
presses  and  bolt  threaders,  this  arrangement  making  it  pos- 
sible to  finish  many  of  the  parts  completely  before  they  leave 
the  shop.  Along  the  north  side  of  the  shop  are  six  forges 
and  near  them  are  placed  one  1,100  lb.  steam  hammer, 
Beaudry  hammers  and  Bradley  hammers. 

The  west  section  of  the  shop  is  equipped  for  making  steel 
car  parts.  In  this  section  are  three  combined  punches  and 
shears,  one  4-spindle  arch  bar  drill,  two  bull-dozers,  a  hori- 
zontal punch  and  a  pneumatic  straightening  press,  besides 
the  furnaces  necessary'  for  heating  the  work. 
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Directly  south  of  the  blacksmith  shop  is  a  shed  where  bars 
are  stored.  Just  outside  one  of  the  doors  is  a  shear  house 
where  bolt  stock  is  cut  to  length  before  being  brought  to  the 
blacksmith  shop.  In  this  building  there  are  a  combined 
punch  and  heavy  bar  shear,  a  light  bar  shear  and  a  washer 
press  for  manufacturing  washers  from  scrap  material. 

The  boiler  and  tank  shop  is  located  east  of  the  turntable 
pit  and  has  16  transverse  tracks.  The  north  end  of  the  shop 
is  used  for  pipe  and  sheet  metal  work  and  an  addition  at  the 
northeast  corner  is  equipped  for  handling  tubes  and  flues. 
The  boiler  shop  tools  are  located  along  the  east  wall  of  the 
shop  and  are  served  by  a  monorail  crane.     The  tracks  are 


East   End   of  the   Brass   Foundry 

used  principally  for  repairing  tenders,  as  it  is  the  practice 

to  cut  and  flange  the  firebox  sheets  in  the  boiler  shop  and  to 

assemble  them  within  the  boiler  in  the  erecting  shop,  where 

they  are  welded  and  riveted.  • .     ..  .  .;  - 

■    ■  ■  ■"■■■  '■  '••■  '•'■  ''".■•.■>.-' 

Power  House         "  .^'  :; .  y- :  *; 

The  power  house  has  six  275-hp.  Sterling  boilers,  carrying 
150-lb.  pressure.  Four  of  the  boilers  are  fired  with  natural 
gas  and  two  aTe  fitted  for  burning  coal  and  shavings,  in  order 
to  provide  for  disposition  of  the  refuse  from  the  planing 
mill.  The  boilers  are  completely  equipped  with  steam  flow 
meters  and  are  fed  through  a  Cochrane  metering  heater  fitted 
with  a  graphic  recorder.  An  additional  open  heater  is  located 
in  the  basement  of  the  power  house  and  a  cooling  tower  is 
placed  outside  of  the  building. 

In  connection  with  the  installation  of  the  second  heater  a 
unique  method  of  testing  boilers  in  the  erecting  shop  was 
installed.  The  feed  pumps  connected  to  the  open  heater  now 
lead  through  a  main  to  the  erecting  shop.  A  pressure  of 
125  lb.  is  carried  on  this  line  and  in  case  boilers  are  to  be 
tested  this  pressure  is  raised  to  the  desired  amount  by  two 
portable  electric  triplex  pumps  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  electric  generating  apparatus  consists  of  two  750-kw. 
Curtiss  turbines,  direct-connected  to  an  alternating  current 
generator,  with  a  capacity  of  1,120  amperes  at  480  volts. 
There  is  also  a  25-kw.  turliine  for  excitation  and  a  motor 
generator  set  driven  by  a  35-hp.  induction  motor.  The  direct 
current  required  for  the  shops  is  furnished  by  a  motor  gen- 
erator set  of  250  kw.  capacity.  Compressed  air  is  provided 
by  two  steam  driven  compressors,  with  capacities  of  2,\M 
and  3,300  cu.  ft.  per  minute,  and  a  motor-driven  compressor, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,730  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 

The  first  stage  of  construction  included  a  general  re- 
arrangement of  service  pipe  lines  and  electric  transmission 
lines  to  serve  the  new  shops.  An  addition  to  the  engine  room 
of  the  power  house  was  built  to  provide  for  the  installation 
of  the  1,730  cu.  ft.  capacit)'  direct  connected  synchronous 
motor  driven  air  compressor..,-. 


Brass  Foundry 

The  brass  foundry  is  located  in  a  new  building,  which  is 
situated  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  shops.  The  building 
is  of  concrete  and  brick  construction  with  a  double  m(Miitor 
roof  and  is  288  ft.  long  by  58  ft.  wide.  The  location  is 
convenient  for  receiving  material  and  is  also  adjacent  to  the 
freight  car  repair  yard,  where  a  large  number  of  brasses 
are  used.  The  finished  material  going  to  the  storehouses  is 
readily  handled  on  electric  trucks;  that  shipped  to  outside 
points  is  loaded  directly  into  the  cars  at  the  brass  foundr>'. 

The  extreme  western  end  of  the  foundr)'  is  used  for  coke 
storage  and  adjacent  to  this  is  a  row  of  eight  pit  furnaces 
for  melting  in  crucibles.  The  ewe  ovens  are  located  at  the 
sides  of  the  furnaces.  The  molding  floor  extends  from  the 
furnaces  beyond  the  center  of  the  shop  and  on  the  north  side 
there  are  two  Rockwell  and  one  Monarch  tilting  furnaces  fired 
with  natural  gas.  Along  the  north  wall  on  either  side  of 
these  furnaces  is  a  series  of  bins  with  doors  opening  outward, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  unload  the  scrap  brass  directly 
from  the  cars  into  the  bins.  A  magnetic  separator  is  placed 
adjacent  to  the  bins  used  for  brass  turnings.  A  monorail 
track  carrying  a  one-ton  hoist  is  installed  in  front  of  the  scrap 
bins  and  the  two  sets  of  furnaces.  Another  track  forms  a 
loop  over  the  molding  floor.  In  addition  to  this  the  molding 
floor  is  served  by  six  small  cranes  with  one-ton  chain  hoists. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  molding  floor  there  is  a  pair  of 
Nichols  molding  machines  and  a  Berkshire  molding  machine, 
all  of  which  are  used  for  making  journal  bearings.  Just  east 
of  the  molding  floor  is  the  section  in  which  the  bearings  are 
babbitted  and  other  castings  finished.  Two  tumbling  bar- 
rels are  located  in  a  small  lean-to  on  the  south  side  of  the 
shop.  Along  the  south  wall  are  located  a  sprue  cutter,  two 
stand  grinders,  a  two-spindle  boring  machine,  a  swing 
grinder  and  two  babbitt  furnaces.  These  furnaces  are  used 
for  babbitting  crossheads  and  similar  work  and  two  other 
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furnaces  are  provided  at  the  north  side  of  this  section,  one  of 
which  is  used  for  melting  off  the  babbitt  and  the  other  for 
tinning  and  babbitting  journal  Ijearings.  The  extreme  east- 
ern end  of  the  building  is  used  for  storage  of  the  finished 
castings.  For  convenience  in  loading  outgoing  shipments  the 
room  is  provided  with  a  pneumatic  elevator.  A  dial  scale  is 
used  for  weighing  castings.  The  space  above  the  casting 
storage  room  is  used  for  the  storage  of  patterns.  Adequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  workers. 
.\bove  the  scrap  bins  east  of  the  tilting  furnaces  are  located 
locker  rooms  and  shower  baths.  This  foundr}-  has  a  capacity 
of  15  tons  daily  and  supplies  brass  castings  for  both  cars 
and  locomotives  for  the  entire  C.  &  O.  svstem. 
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and  faced,  the  urease  grooves  beinc;  cut  before  it  is  reni<!ved 
from  the  chuck.  Some  boxes  have  the  crown  brass  and 
hul»  liner  cast  in  ])hicc.  'l"hi>  work  is  done  in  tiie  brass 
foundry,  the  bo.\e«i  beintz  returned  to  the  lieavv  machine  liay 
for  borinti  ^md  facini;. 

Main  and  Side  Rods 

The  main  and  side  njds  after  heinu  stri]iped  are  ]ilaced  on 
tri-.-tles  in  the  machine  bay.  Ihe  l)Ushinj,'.>  are  removeil  with 
a  hydraulic  press  and  new  bushings  turned  on  the  vertical 
turret  lathe  are  pressed  in. 

New  rod>  (oming  from  the  blacksmith  shop  are  fir»t  milled 
on  both  sides  (jn  the  .-lab  millinu  machine.  Thev  are  then 
taken  to  the  lay-out  table  and  the  outline  is  laid  out.  The 
edges  are  then  fmi-hed  on  the  vertical  milling  machine  and 
the  .-lottiT.  e\»ept  that  the  main  >ection  of  the  rod  i.-  tinished 
on  the  -lab  milling  maihine.  The  holes  for  the  bu>hing> 
are  then  drilled  on  a  two-spindle  rod  boring  maihine.  Tlu 
pi.-ton.-  and  n.d-,  valves  and  link  motion  are  handled  in  tlu- 
old  machine  -hop.  on  tool-  and  fitting  beiuhe-  groui)ed  near 
the  north  end  of  the  shop. 

Ihe  new  ereiting  shop  is  usc-d  exilusivdy  for  Mallet  and 
heavy  non-articulated  locomotive-.  Ihe  lighter  power  i- 
di>mantled  in  a  stri|»ping  shed  at  the  -outh  end  of  the  ma- 
chine -hoji.  the  engine-  luing  transferred  to  the  If)  pits  in 
the    old    maihine   and    erecting   -hop   or   the   two   pits   in    the 
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machine  bay  of  tlu-  new  -lio|>  by  nuan-  of  the  transfer  table-. 
whicii  lia.s  U'en  rebuilt  and  enlarged  to  facilitate  handling 
heav}   locomotives. 

Blacksmith  Shop 

The  bhuksmitli  -h»;[i  (;tiupii-  a  brick  building  at  right 
angles  to  the  new  encting  shoj)  and  an  addition  on  the  wi'>t 
side  of  the  original  black.-mith  -hop,  which  form-  part  of  tlu- 
m-w  construction.  Ilir  new  huilding  is  200  ft.  1(\  72  ft.,  of 
the  -ame  type  of  mnstruction  as  the  erecting  .<hoit. 

I  he  heav\  jiart-  and  Io((!motivi'  work  are  largely  handled 
in  the  oldi-r  building.  In  the  new  -hop  are  located  the 
-prills:  (lr|>artnu-nl  .iiid  the  facilities  for  handling  tlu-  Idack- 
.-mith  Wi.rk  for  car.-.  All  the  tools  in  this  .section  an-  motor 
drive-ii.  A  nu-norail  i  r.me  running  down  the  center  of  the 
.slujp  facilitates  handling  hea\-y  part-.  1  lu-  -pring  depart- 
ment is  Iciati-d  at  the  i-.vtrenu-  i-a>trrn  end  of  the  shop.  A 
series  of  furnace.-  and  forging  maihine-  is  l;;<ati-d  along  tli  ■ 
center  jiortion  of  the  >outh  wall.  .Adjacent  to  them  are  drill 
pre->L.-  and  holt  threader-,  thi-  arrangenunt  making  it  po-- 
sible  to  t'mish  many  of  the  |)arts  completely  lufon  they  It-av,- 
till-  -hop.  .\l(ing  tlu-  lujrth  -ide  of  the  -hop  are  >ix  forges 
and  near  tlu-m  are  plaird  one  l.lOO  11).  .-team  hammer. 
Beaudry  hammer-  and  liradley  hammer-. 

The  we.-t  section  of  the  shop  is  e<|uipped  for  making  >teel 
car  ])art>.  In  thi-  section  are  three  combined  punche-  and 
•shears,  one  4-.-pindle  arch  bar  drill,  two  bull-do/.ers.  .1  hori- 
zontal punch  and  a  pneumatic  -iraightening  pre.-.>,  be.-ides 
the  furnaces  nece.-sarv  for  heating  the  work. 
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Directly  >outh  of  the  blacksmith  shop  is  a  shed  where  bars 
ire  stored.  Just  outside  one  of  the  doors  is  a  shear  house 
vhere  bolt  stock  is  cut  to  length  before  being  brought  to  the 
tlacksmith  shoj).  In  this  building  there  are  a  combined 
,)unch  and  heavy  bar  shear,  a  light  bar  shear  and  a  washer 
press  for  manufacturing  washers  from  scrap  material. 

The  l)oiler  and  tank  shoj)  is  located  east  of  the  turntable 
pit  and  has  16  transverse  tracks.  The  north  end  of  the  shop 
;s  used  lor  pi})e  and  sheet  metal  work  and  an  addition  at  the 
northeast  corner  is  ef|ui|)ped  for  handling  tubes  and  flues. 
The  boiler  shop  tools  are  located  along  the  east  wall  of  the 
-hep  and  are  served  by  a  monorail  crane.      The  tracks  are 


-    East    End    of    the    Brass    Foundry 

li.-ed  j)rincipally  for  repairing  tenders,  as  it  i>  the  practice 
to  cut  and  flange  the  firebox  sheets  in  the  Itoiler  shop  and  to 
as.semble  them  within  the  boiler  in  the  erecting  shop,  where 
they  are  welded  and  riveted. 

Power  House 

The  power  house  has  six  275-hp.  Sterling  boilers,  carr>inii 
]5()-lb.  j)ressurc.  Four  of  the  boilers  are  fired  with  natural 
gas  and  two  are  fitted  for  burning  coal  and  sliavings.  in  order 
to  j)rovide  for  disposition  of  the  refuse  from  the  ])laniniz 
mill.  The  boilers  are  comi»letely  e(|uipped  with  .-iteam  flow 
meters  and  are  fed  through  a  ("(Khrane  metering  heater  fitted 
with  a  graphic  recorder.  .\n  additional  oj)en  heater  is  Icxated 
in  the  ija>ement  of  the  |)(nver  hou.-e  and  a  cooling  tower  i- 
l>laced  outside  of  the  building. 

In  conneition  with  the  installation  of  the  .^^econd  heater  a 
un'(|ue  method  of  testing  jjoilers  in  the  erecting  shop  was 
in.-talkd.  The  feed  pumj)s  connected  to  the  open  heater  now 
lead  through  a  main  to  the  erecting  shoj).  A  pressure  of 
125  lb.  is  carried  on  this  line  and  in  case  boilers  are  to  be 
tested  this  pressure  is  raised  to  the  desired  ainount  by  two 
portable  electric  triplex   pumps  in  the  machine  .-hop. 

The  electric  generating  apparatus  consists  of  two  750-kw. 
("urtiss  turbines,  direct-connected  to  an  alternating  current 
generator,  with  a  capacity  of  1.120  amperes  at  4tS()  volt>. 
There  is  also  a  25-kw.  turl)ine  for  excitation  and  a  motor 
generator  set  driven  l»y  a  .^5-hp.  induction  motor.  Tlie  direct 
current  required  for  the  shops  is  furnished  l>y  a  motor  gen- 
erator .set  of  250  kw.  cai)acity.  Compressed  air  is  ]trovided 
by  two  steam  driven  compressors,  with  capacities  of  2,1.-^  > 
and  .^..^OO  cu.  ft.  per  minute,  and  a  motor-driven  compressor, 
with  a  capacity  of  1. /.■>()  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 

The  first  stage  of  construction  included  a  genei-al  re- 
arrangement of  .service  pi])e  lines  and  electric  transmission 
lines  to  serve  the  new  shops.  .\n  addition  to  the  engine  room 
i)f  the  jH)wer  house  was  built  to  provide  for  the  installation 
of  the  1,7.S0  cu.  ft.  capacity  direct  connected  synchronou:- 
motor  driven   air  c()m])res>or. 


Brass   Foundry'    '  - 

The  brass  foundry  is  located  in  a  new  building,  which  is 
situated  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  shops.  The  l)uilding 
is  of  concrete  and  brick  construction  with  a  double  monitor 
roof  and  is  26b  ft.  long  J>y  58  ft.  wide.  The  location  is 
convenient  for  receiving  material  and  i?  also  adjacent  to  the 
freight  car  repair  yard,  where  a  large  number  of  brasses 
are  used.  The  finished  material  going  to  the  storehouses  is 
readily  handled  on  electric  trucks;  that  .-hipped  to  out>ide 
l)oints  is  loaded  directly  into  the  cars  at  the  brass  foundry. 

Tlie  extreme  western  end  of  the  foundr\'  is  used  for  cdke 
storage  and  adjacent  to  tlii-  is  a  row  of  eight  pit  furnaces 
for  melting  in  crucibles.  The  core  ovens  are  located  at  the 
sides  of  the  furnaces.  The  molding  fi(K)r  extends  from  the 
furnaces  beyoiid  the  center  of  the  shof)  and  (;n  the  north  sitle 
there  are  two  Rockwell  and  one  Monarch  tilting  furnace-  fired 
with  natural  gas.  Along  the  north  wall  on  eitlier  side  of 
these  furnaces  is  a  serie-  of  l»ins  with  d(K)rs  opening  outward, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  unload  the  -irap  brass  directly 
from  the  cars  into  the  liins.  A  magnetic  sejiarator  is  jilaced 
adjacent  t()  the  bin-  used  for  Itrass  turnings.  A  monorail 
track  carrying  a  iMie-ton  hoist  is  installed  in  front  c>f  the  scrap 
bins  and  the  two  .';ets  of  furnaces.  Another  track  forms  a 
loop  over  the  molding  floor.  In  addition  to  this  the  molding 
floor  is  served  by  six  small  cranes  with  one-ton  chain  hoists. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  molding  floor  there  i>  a  |)air  of 
Xichols  molding  machines  and  a  Berkshire  molding  machine, 
all  of  which  are  used  for  making  journal  l)earing>.  Just  east 
of  the  mijlding  floor  is  the  section  in  whicii  the  bearings  are 
baljbitted  and  other  castings  finished.  Two  tumbling  bar- 
rels are  located  in  a  small  lean-to  on  the  south  side  of  the 
shop.  Along  the  south  wall  are  located  a  sprue  cutter,  two 
stand  grinders,  a  two-spindle  l)oring  machine,  a  swing 
grinder  and  two  bal)lntt  furnaces.  These  furnaces  are  used 
for  Ijabbitting  crossheads  and  similar  work  and  two  other 
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turnaces  are  provided  at  tlie  north  -ide  of  thi>  -ection.  one  of 
which  is  used  for  melting  off  the  l>abbitt  and  the  other  U)r 
tinning  and  babbitting  journal  bearings.  1  he  extreme  east- 
ern end  of  the  liuilding  i-  used  for  storage  of  the  fini-hetl 
castings.  Tor  conviniiiue  in  loa<ling  outgoing  shipments  the 
room  is  provided  with  a  pneumatic  elevator.  A  dial  scale  is 
used  t"or  weighing  castings.  The  sjiace  alxAV  the  casting 
rtorage  room  is  u-ed  for  the  storage  of  patterns.  .\de(|uate 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  workers. 
.\bove  the  ."^crap  Iiins  east  of  the  tilting  furnaces  are  lotateil 
l(Kkcr  rooms  and  shower  baths.  This  foundr\  has  a  ca|)acit>' 
of  15  tons  daily  and  sujijflies  brass  castings  for  both  cars 
and  locomotives  for  the  entire  (".  &  O.  svstem. 
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All  In  A  Day's  Work* 


Hot  Boxes,  Derailments  and  the  Grievance  Committee 
Add   Interest   to   the   Life  of  the   General   Foreman 

,:  BY  M.  S.  ROBERTS  , 


EARLY  one  morning  during  the  recent  severe  winter 
weather,  I  called  at  the  office  of  a  general  car  fore- 
man at  a  busy  terminal,  to  investigate  with  him  cer- 
tain conditions  which  were  causing  an  epidemic  of  hot 
journals  on  through  passenger  trains. 

I  had  known  John  Swinton,  the  general  foreman,  for  many 
years,  and  so  walked,  unannounced,  into  his  private  office, 
where  I  found  him  busy  at  the  telephone,  getting  a  line  on 
train  detentions  from  the  dispatcher,  and,  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  his  memorandum  pad,  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable number. 

•     "Jim,"  said  John,  after  greeting  me  most  cordially,  "it 
looks  as  though  we  would  have  to  give  the  cars  on  trains  1 


'  '1*- 


«ln    a    Few    Minutes    John    and    the    Committeemen    Came    Out    of 

His    Office 

:and  15  e.xtra  careful  attention  for  a  few  days,  because  these 
two  trains  have  been  performing" — Here  the  telephone  de- 
manded  immediate  silencing. 

"Hello,  chief;  this  is  Swinton  talking." — "What  do  you 
say?  Broken  arch  bar  on  the  wrecking  derrick!  Fine 
business.  They  were  just  returning  from  a  derailment  at 
ZX  to  clean  up  a  bad  mess  in  our  passenger  storage  yard." — 
"Did  Jones  tell  you  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  could 
move?" — "Good!  One  hour's  delay  won't  tie  us  up  here 
too  badly,  and  I  will  say  that  it  certainly  pays  to  carry  these 
repair  parts  on  the  wrecking  outfit." — "Sure  thing,  you  can 
see  what  it  would  mean  if  we  had  to  send  the  arch  bar  out 
to  ZX  from  the  terminal." — "Good-bye,"  chief." 

"Well,  Jim,"  resumed  John,  "getting  back  to  our  hot 
journals.  I  was  about  to  say  that  trains  1  and  15  burned 
things  up  pretty  badly  again  last  night,  and  you  and  I  had 
better  camp  out  on  the  equipment  this  morning  to  see  if 
anything  is  being  overlooked  in  the  yard.  Let's  start  now 
while  the  going  is  good." 

On  the  way  out  we  met  the  grievance  committee  coming 
in  to  see  John,  so  he  asked  me  to  make  myself  comfortable 
in  the  outside  office  while  he  heard  the  men's  complaints. 
The  session  was  surprisingly  brief,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
John  and  the  committeemen  came  out  of  his  office.     They 
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were  all  apparently  quite  happy  and  it  seemed  probable  t(' 
me  that  the  men  had  carried  off  most  of  the  honors  in  the 
argument. 

"John,"  I  remarked,  "it  did  not  take  the  boys  long  to 
put  it  over  you  that  time." 

"You  are  quite  wrong,  Jim,"  said  John,  smiling,  "for  it 
was  more  nearly  the  other  way  around.  Two  cases  were 
discussed:  the  first  one  involved  a  shortage  in  a  man's  back 
pay  adjustment,  due  to  an  oversight  on  the  part  cf  our 
timekeeper,  and  will,  of  course,  be  promptly  adjusted;  the 
.second  case  presented  proved  to  be  without  foundation,  and 
after  I  had  read  and  explained  a  couple  of  the  nilcs  of  the 
National  Agreement  to  the  committee,  they  admitted  tlieir 
error  and  promptly  withdrew  the  grievance.  .So  you  see, 
Jim.  the  meeting  was  mutually  satisfactory." 

"This  is  certainly  a  surprise  to  me,"  I  exclaimed,  "and 
if  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  your  sessions  with  the  grievance 
committee,  you  certainly  are  more  fortunate,  or  probably 
more  diplomatic,  in  handling  men  than  are  many  supervising 
officers  of  my  acquaintance." 

"I  don't  know  about  the  diplomacy  part  of  it,"  laughed 
John,  evidently  pleased  by  what  I  had  said,  "but  I  do  know 
that  boys  here  have  a  very  fair  attitude  toward  the  com- 
pany, and  they  seem  very  willing  to  be  set  right  when  they 
make  errors  in  applying  the  many  orders,  supplements, 
amendments,  addenda,  interpretations,  rules  and  docked  de- 
cisions, with  which  we  have  had  to  struggle  during  the  past 
eighteen  months.  They  are  not  apt  to  present  grievances 
until  they  are  reasonably  sure  of  their  ground,  and  for  this 
reason,  I  believe,  do  not  spend  their  time  and  waste  mine  by 
following  me  around  the  territory  bringing  up  petty  griev- 
ances." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  continued,  "we  have  made  an 
honest  effort  to  line  up  to  all  the  awards  and  agreements 
covering  wages  and  working  conditions.  The  men  know 
our  attitude  and  feel  that  they  have  been  given  a  square  deal. 
Confidentially,  I  feel  that  dealing  with  the  men  through 
their  committee  has  been  to  my  advantage  rather  than  the 
contrary,  because  the  disciplinary  effect  of  this  method  on 
the  rank  and  file  has,  so  far,  been  wholesome.  Of  course, 
I  probably  would  feel  very  different  if  the  committee  mem- 
bers were  inclined  to  be  radical,  but,  fortunately,  these  men 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  proved  themselves  to  be  very 
fair  minded  and  reasonable." 

I  was  most  interested  to  hear  what  John  had  to  say  on  this 
important  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  his 
success  in  dealing  with  his  men  is  the  yg^ult  of  his  broad- 
minded  attitude  toward  them,  to  which  they  naturally  re- 
sponded in  kind. 

Without  further  interruption,  we  proceeded  to  the  pas- 
senger storage  yard  and  began  making  our  inspection  of  the 
journals,  bearings  and  packing  on  the  equipment  which  had 
been  causing  so  much  trouble  of  late. 

Several  journal  bearings  were  found  which  showed  signs 
of  linings  starting  to  crush  out  at  the  sides,  and,  on  removal, 
most  of  them  proved  to  have  linings  slightly  cracked  along 
the  crown.  I  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  condition 
was  caused  by  excessive  pounding  due  to  lack  of  resilience 
of  the  track  on  account  of  the  severe  cold  weather  and  deeply 
frozen  roadbed;  all  of  which  resulted  in  subjecting  the  jour- 
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nal  bearings  to  an  abnormal  shock,  and  the  consequent 
cracking  of  the  weakest  part  thereof,  namely,  the  linings. 

John  agreed  with  me,  but  pointed  out  another  serious  fea- 
ture, which  he  claimed  to  be  at  least  an  important  contribut- 
ing feature  in  causing  the  hot  journals.  The  journal  box 
packing  now  being  furnished  as  a  substitute  for  long  fibre 
wool  waste  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  It  disintegrates 
after  a  few  days'  service  and  becomes  very  soggy,  and,  in 
this  condition,  soon  resembles  soft  mud.  Lubrication,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  becomes  questionable  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  many  hot  boxes  can  be  charged  to  this  kind 
of  packing. 

We  discussed  this  matter  thoroughly  and  decided,  until 
5uch  time  as  a  better  grade  of  packing  became  available, 


principally,  in  keeping  light  repair  cars  moving  from  the  re- 
pair tracks  promptly.  We  have  been  making  a  campaign 
on  this  very  thing  for  several  weeks  past,  and  our  records 
showed  to  his  complete  satisfaction  that,  practically  without 
exception,  no  light  repair  cars  are  being  held  ^ver  night. 
So  he  did  not  stay  long  with  me,  and  I  had  just  time  enough 
left  to  get  a  bite  to  eat  and  to  make  the  safety  meeting  on 
time.  •;>.-.; 

"Jim,  you  have  certainly  put  in  a  ver}'  full  day,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  you  have  given  me.  There  is  a  train 
leaving  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  you  had  better  start  for 
home,"  he  urged,  "or  else  your  good  wife  will  think  some 
accident  has  befallen  you." 

"You  had  better  call  it  a  day  yourself,  John,"  I  argued. 

"Not  for  a  little  while,  yet,"  he  said,  "I  will  go  as  far  as 
the  station  with  you,  but  I  still  have  to  see  the  night  fore- 
man for  a  few  minutes  and  then  I  will  go  home." 

"I  don't  suppose  you  have  many  days  as  busy  as  this  one 
has  been,  do  you,  John?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  this  was  what  I  would  call  an  average  day,"  he 
laughed,  "and,  if  the  telephone  behaves  at  all  well  tonight 
I  will  consider  that  it  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  day." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  station  and,  after  bidding 
John  good-bye,  I  hurried  for  my  train. 

As  I  traveled  homeward  that  night,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing how  typical  my  friend  is  of  the  great  majority  of  rail- 


John   Agreed   With    Me,    But   Pointed   Out   Another  Serious   Feature 

to  use  a  mixture  of  reclaimed  long-fibre  wool  packing  with 
the  inferior  grade  of  packing  now  in  stock,  because  some 
benefit  could  be  secured  from  the  springy  action  of  the  old 
packing  and  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  result  in  better  cap- 
illary transmission  of  the  oil  to  the  journals. 

We  had  just  about  completed  this  inspection  and  had 
made  arrangements  to  repack  all  the  journal  boxes  on  the 
two  trains,  when  a  messenger  handed  John  a  rush  communi- 
cation. After  reading  it  he  said,  "It  looks.  Jim,  as  though 
we  would  have  to  part  company  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  be- 
cause the  pleasant  tidings  which  I  have  just  received  direct 
me  to  meet  one  of  the  federal  inspectors,  right  away,  and 
to  accompany  him  while  he  makes  an  inspection  of  freight 
car  repairs  on  the  repair  tracks.  If  I  can  get  away  from 
him  on  time,  I  am  expected  to  attend  the  regular  monthly 
safety  meeting  in  the  superintendent's  office  this  afternoon." 

I  then  suggested  that  I  would  gladly  look  over  more  of 
the  passenger  cars  and  would  let  him  know  later  in  the  day 
whether  I  had  anything  more  of  a  remedial  nature  to  offer. 

"Thanks,  old  man,"  he  said,  evidently  relieved  at  my 
suggestion,  "I  hate  like  the  mischief  to  leave  you  this  way, 
but  it  is  mighty  fine  of  you  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
experience,  and  I  trust  that  you  can  spare  the  time  to  go 
over  the  other  trains.  Well,  so  long,  Jim,  I  must  hurry, > 
now.  It  would  not  do  to  keep  my  friend  from  Washington 
waiting." 

Shortly  before  six  o'clock  that  evening,  I  went  back  to  the 
general  foreman's  office,  half  expecting  not  to  find  him  there 
so  late.  But  he  was  in,  apparently  having  arrived  there 
just  ahead  of  me,  for  he  was  looking  over  a  couple  of  re- 
ports which  covered  the  day's  output  of  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger repair  tracks. 

After  briefly  telling  him  what  I  had  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  journals  and  lubrication  since  he  left  me,  earlier 
in  the  day,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  reached  the  safety  meeting 
in  time.  "Yes,  indeed,"  he  answered,  "I  was  able  to  satisfy 
the  Federal  man  in  a  very  few  minutes.     He  was  interested, 


I    Went    Back    to    the    General    Foreman's    Office    Half    Expecting 
Not    to    Find    Him    There 

road  operating  officers — cheerful,  uncompllaining,  serene; 
most  congenial  when  busiest;  and  blessed  with  an  optimism 
taught  by  years  of  exacting  railroad  experience.  There  is 
surely  romance  in  their  day's  work,  even  though  they  prob- 
ably never  think  of  it  in  just  that  way. 


Mr.  McAdoo's  Influence. — Horatio  Alger's  heroes  may 
have  to  look  to  their  laurels,  according  to  a  Canadian  paper. 
A  callboy  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  likely  to  write  his  career  as 
"From  call  boy  to  president."  No  clock  watcher  is  this 
youngster.  He  has  just  drawn  a  pay  check  for  two  weeks, 
for  $109.35,  the  result  of  his  overtime  efforts  as  a  call  boy. 
At  this  rate  he  is  drawing  a  salary  on  the  basis  of  $218.70  a 
month,  which  is  more  than  the  chief  clerk — his  boss — receives. 
Several  other  officials  admit  that  he  is  getting  more  than  they, 
says  our  Canadian  contemporary,  "but  they  explain  that  the 
scale  set  in  the  McAdoo  award  is  responsible  for  the 
anomaly."      .;     .     .  ,,,...        .    v._ 
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THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  enumerate  the  various 
operations  performed  in  the  erecting  shop  in  making 
standard  classified  repairs  and  to  recommend  perform- 
ances for  each  class  of  repairs  rather  than  to  describe  the 
operations  themselves.  The  ever-increasing  size  of  power  is 
emphasizing  the  necessity  of  having  the  back  shop  relieve  the 
roundhouse  of  heavy  repairs,  and  as  this  work  generally  comes 
under  the  present  Class  4  and  5  repairs,  these  operations 
should  be  distinguished  from  those  performed  in  Class  1,  2 
and  3  repairs.  Important  betterments,  such  as  the  applica- 
tion of  superheaters,  outside  steam  pipes,  improved  cylinders 
or  valve  gears,  can  best  be  made  while  undergoing  Class  1 
and  2  repairs,  as  when  Class  3  repairs  are  needed  the  boiler 
and  cylinders  are  often  in  good  condition  and  require  routine 
repairs  only. 

Advance  information  of  the  condition  of  the  locomotive 
should  be  furnished  so  that  the  necessary  material  will  be 
available  without  delay,  and  a  comprehensive  report  made 
from  ob.*;ervation  of  the  locomotive  in  service  should  accom- 
pany it  to  the  shop.  When  Class  4  and  5  repairs  are  required 
the  report  will  indicate  the  necessity  of  testing  cylinders  and 
steam  pipes,  but  these  tests  should  always  be  made  when 
making  other  classes  of  repairs. 

Dismantling  can  best  be  performed  by  a  separate  gang, 
who  will  remove,  clean  and  deliver  the  various  parts  to  the 
proper  department  with  their  report  of  defective  or  missing 
material.  This  gang  will  also  make  the  preliminary  test  of 
the  boiler  and  cylinders  and  with  the  inspectors  report  their 
findings. 
:■:•';.->>',  Light  Classified  Repairs 

While  preparing  for  Class  4  and  5  repairs,  when  the  re- 
moval of  all  drivers  is  not  intended,  a  careful  inspection  of 
all  parts  should  be  made  in  order  that  nothing  will  be  over- 
looked that  would  necessitate  the  further  removal  of  drivers 
until  the  next  shopping.  It  is  considered  good  practice  by 
SMne,  whenever  any  driving  boxes  require  attention,  to 
remove  the  complete  set  for  a  more  detailed  inspection.  All 
motion  work,  spring  gear,  brake  rigging,  frames  and  connec- 


tions are  to  be  examined  and  put  in  condition  for  the  mileage 
expected.  Steam  chests,  crossheads,  cylinders,  steam  pipes, 
tubes  and  flues  and  all  other  parts  are  to  be  made  fit,  so  that 
they  will  not  require  overhauling  until  the  next  shopping. 

When  all  wheels  are  removed  the  shoes  and  wedges  should 
be  lined,  as  required  in  Class  3  repairs,  with  the  exception 
that  driving  boxes  and  shoes  and  wedges  that  are  in  good 
condition  may  be  trued  up,  as  they  should  run  until  the  next 
shopping  before  going  to  the  expense  of  bringing  the  entire 
set  to  standard.  Eccentrics  should  be  turned  if  found  worn 
over  1/16  in.  and  their  straps  reduced,  if  needed,  or  replaced 
if  the  lateral  motion  is  in  excess  of  ^  in.  Engine  truck  and 
trailer  truck  boxes  and  bearings  are  to  receive  needed  repairs, 
main  reservoirs  are  to  be  tested  unless  the  date  thereon  indi- 
cates that  they  will  run  until  the  next  shopping  before  the 
test  is  due.  Air  brake  equipment,  lubricators,  injectors,  safety 
valves  and  other  appliances  should  be  cleaned  or  repaired, 
so  that  the  engine  will  be  able  to  make  the  mileage  required 
without  the  removal  of  heavy  parts  by  the  roundhouse  force. 

Handling  Heavy  Repair  Work 

In  taking  up  Class  3  repairs  the  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  work  on  the  parts  mentioned  above  is  the  same 
as  required  for  the  same  parts  in  Class  1  and  2  repairs.  As 
full  mileage  is  expected,  the  engine  is  to  be  stripped  of  all 
parts  under  the  running  board,  except  such  frame  connec- 
tions as  show  unmistakably  that  they  need  no  repairs.  The 
frames  are  now  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed. 
.After  the  frames  are  dry  they  are  to  be  sledge-hammer  tested 
for  defects  and  all  bolts  examined  and  removed  unless  in 
perfect  condition.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
cylinder  and  frame  splice  bolts,  and  if  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
condition  one  bolt  should  be  removed  where  the  question  arises 
and  examined  to  determine  the  advisability  of  removing  fur- 
ther bolts.  If  then  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  their  condition 
it  is  better  to  remove  all  bolts,  as  repairs  of  this  kind  between 
shoppings  will  reflect  badly  on  the  erecting  shop.  All  bolt 
holes  should  be  trued  up  with  standard  reamers  and  good- 
fitting  bolts  applied.    Frame  crossties  and  pedestal  braces  are 
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now  to  be  adjusted  to  fit  in  place,  worn  pedestal  jaws  trued  is  3/32  in.  or  less  in  thickness,  18  in.  to  20  in.  reservoirs  if 

up  and,  if  needed,  restored  to  proper  shape  by  autogenous  9/64  in.  or  less  and  11  in.  and  over  if  3/16  in.  or  less,  or  if 

welding.      Where   spring   hangers   are   liable   to  chafe    the  any  reservoir  ^\'ill  not  stand  170-lb.  hydrostatic  pressure, 

frames  a  steel  liner  may  be  bolted  or  welded  in  place.     Par-  All   brackets   or  other   attachments   to   the   boiler   should 

ticular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  guide  yoke,  as  gener-  be  left  securely  fastened  in  place,  special  attention  being  given 

ally  it  will  be  found  in  need  of  some  repairs.     Boiler  sup-  to  these  particular  parts  when  the  lagging  is  off  the  boiler, 

ports  will  need  some  attention,   and  where  shoes  are  used  Engine  truck  and  trailer  trucks  should  be  well  built  and 

under  the  front  they  will  require  trueing  up  and  lubricating,  should  have  not  over  Yi,-va..  lateral  motion  when  new,  the 

Worn  draw  castings  can  often  be  reclaimed  by  autogenous  same  rule  applying  to  driving  wheels, 
welding,  but  they  should  receive  special  attention  in  regard 

to  the  condition  of  the  draw  bar  pin  holes  and  the  connection  Planning  the  Final  Operations 

to  the  frames,  as  they  are  hard  to  repair  between  shoppings.  After  wheels  and  trucks  are  applied,  shoes  and  wedges  are 

When  the  frames  are  bolted  completely  and  the  pedestal  put  in  place  and  the  wheels  trammed.    They  will  tram  if  all 

braces  are  in  place  with  the  jaws  finished,  the  centers  are  to  the  work  is  correctly  done,  and  the  wheels  should  be  parallel 

be  laid  out  on  the  main  jaws.     This  may  be  done  in  any  to  lines  run  parallel  to  frames,  as  was  done  when  main  centers 

recognized  manner,  but  the  prevailing  practice  is  to  use  lines  were  laid  out.     After  any  errors  are  corrected,  the  pedestal 

parallel  to  the  frames  with  a  straight  edge  set  square  and  braces  may  be  bolted  in  place  and  the  ash  pan,  brake  rigging 

proving  the  centers  by  it.    With  the  main  centers  located,  the  and  other  parts  underneath  the  engine  applied, 

other  centers  are  marked  off  and  the  shoes  and  wedges  put  in  The  motion  work  should  be  applied  bv  this  time  and  it 

place  and  laid  out.     The  importance  of  accuracy  in  this  should  hang  free,  being  without  any  cramp  or  strain.     The 

operation  is  very  great,  and  accurate  machining  of  driving  subject  of  valve  setting  has  been  dwelt  upon  so  much  that  it 

boxes  should  be  insisted  on,  as  the  engine  wheels  will  not  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it  here,  except  to  say  that  this  work 

tram  properly  if  poor  work  is  allowed.     A  standard  proof  should   be  done  according  to  instructions  from  the  proper 

mark  on  the  shoes  and  wedges  will  determine  if  any  liners  authority  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  man 

are  required,  and  in  planing,  if  the  shoe  or  wedge  will  not  vvho  does  the  work.     With  the  valve  setting  complete  and 

true  up  to  the  proof,  it  should  be  planed  so  that  one  liner  of  adjustments  made,   the  rods  are  ready  to  be  applied  and 

standard  size  boiler  steel,  not  less  than  ]/%  in.  thick,  may  be  adjusted  for  the  proper  travel, 

used,  this  liner  to  be  securely  riveted  in  place.  W'ith  the  last  details  complete,  the  engine  leaves  the  shop, 

All  spring  rigging  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  atten-  the  tender  is  coupled  and  the  engine  fired  up.    The  pop  valves 

tion  being  given  to  see  that  the  saddles  set  square  on  the  are  set,  the  air  brakes  adjusted  and  the  engine  is  run  a  few 

driving  boxes.     After  spring  rigging  has  been  repaired  and  revolutions,  with  the  cylinder  cocks  out  to  make  sure  that 

reapplied,  the  frames  and  spring  rigging  may  be  painted  and  the  cylinders  are  clean.     The  engine  should  make  the  trial 

the  engine  is  ready  for  the  wheels.  trip  with  the  cylinder  and  steam  chest  casings  off,  the  better 

Details  That  Require  Special  Attention  ^«  ^^^\  ^""l^^f^l  ""Y  j^fy^^^^^^^P'               ^                .         , 

m  order  that  ail  the  details  necessary  to  the  operation  of 

If  the   cylinders   do  not  need   renewing   they   should   be  the  erecting  shop  may  be  successfully  performed,  it  is  neces- 

bored  if  out  of  round  1/16  in.,  or  bushed  if  they  will  not  sary  that  some  definite  program  be  adopted.     The  subject  of 

true  up  to  Y%  in.  over  the  correct  size.    Valve  chamber  bush-  scheduling  or  routing  deserves  serious  attention,  but  the  suc- 

ings  should  be  bored  to  Yz  in.  oversize  or  renewed  if  already  cessful  operation  of  the  shop  depends  upon  the  co-operation 

oversize,  and  packing  and  bull  rings  should  be  carried  in  of  all  departments  toward  that  end.     - 

stock  in  these  sizes.     If  slide  valves  are  used  the  seats  should 

be  trued  up  until  they  reach  y%  in.  thickness,  when  they  are 

to  be  faced  flush  and  false  seats  applied.  Slide  valves  that  Radium. — A  recent  issue  of  the  Scientific  American  con- 
have  reached  ^  in.  or  less  in  thickness  are  to  be  renewed  ^'""^  an  interesting  account  of  radium.  It  is  stated  that  so 
and  the  pressure  plates  are  to  be  lined  and  planed  true,  so  ^^r  there  are  only  three  or  four  companies  in  the  world  pro- 
that  there  will  be  %  in.  clearance  when  drawn  down  in  place,  ducing  radium  commercially,  and  the  product  of  the  largest 
Guides  should  be  carefully  lined,  so  that  the  crosshead  will  of  these  is  about  an  ounce  a  year.  The  total  amount  of  pure 
be  central  with  the  bore  of  the  cylinders  and  straight  bolts  radium  in  the  world  today  is  only  about  five  ounces,  the 
fit  to  a  light  driving  fit  and  single  liners  should  be  applied  to  market  value  being  $120,000  a  gram,  which  is  one  twenty- 
hold  the  guides  in  place.  eighth  of  an  ounce.     Only  two  practical  uses  have  so  far 

When  the  boiler  work  is  complete,  the  test  made  and  defec-  'f  ^^  discovered.  The  first  is  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
tive  flues  replaced,  the  steam  pipes  applied  and  all  mount-  the  second  is  m  the  production  of  the  luminous  material 
ings  applied  to  the  boiler,  it  should  be  charged  with  steam  ^^^  «"  ^f^^  and  clock  dials  and  as  locaters  for  electric 
or  compressed  air  and  the  steam  passages  should  be  blown  ^'^tches  etc  Already  more  than  4,000,000  watches  and 
out,  after  which  the  ports  should  be  examined  to  locate  lodged  blocks  have  been  treated  and  hardly  a  third  of  an  ounce- 
foreign  matter.  This  done,  the  steam  chests  should  be  closed  f  ^.^^^""^  "^f  .^f^"  ^^^d.  ^^  /^^  produc  ion  of  all  of  the 
and  the  passages  to  the  c;iinders  blown  out  by  placing  the  ^^""^^"^  material  required.     In  making  this  luminous  ma- 

1        •     xi-     c          J       J  u    1          •*•           T^u    ^;of^„o  „^^  terial  zinc  sulphide  or  crystallized  zinc  is  used  as  a  base, 

valves  in  the  forward  and  back  positions.     The  pistons  and  ^,        ,        .      ^      j     u-  a     ,      .i      ,              "  '-'^  "^  '^  \'<^^- 

V   J      u     J                       u           ^•  A       A  ^\.^  ^^lr.\r^  ^f  fV,^  lbs  glow  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  bombardment  of  minute 

cylinder  heads  may  now  be  applied  and  the  stroke  of  the  .. °      ,        u-  i.  ^u       •       •        l-    .  j   •     .i              *  ""uit 

•  ^                    J         1  •                A-  i.  *u       •  *          11  u„       „*  particles  to  which  the  zinc  is  subjected  in  the  presence  of 

piston  measured,  making  sure  that  the  piston  will  have  at  '     .             j    4.  •                    ^    i,       \x,      ■         ^  1 -j      / 

least  V2  in  clearance  over  all  radium,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  zinc  sulphide  of  great 

,;,'.,,,         „         '           ...          ,          ,           ..  purity.     The  largest  of  the  domestic  producers  has  its  mines 

It  is  advisable  that  all  work  possible,  such  as  the  applica-  ;^  Paradox  valley,  Colorado.  The  ore  is  hauled  to  the  rail- 
tion  of  air  pumps,  stacks,  sand  boxes,  bells,  generators,  cabs,  ^oad,  a  distance  of  58  miles,  bv  six-horse  wagons,  and  from 
injectors  and  the  like,  be  handled  as  early  as  possible  in  the  th^^e  is  carried  by  rail  to  a  plant  in  Orange,  N  J  The  re- 
erection  of  the  engine  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  a  duction  process  is  a  complicated  one  of  chemical  separation 
large  number  of  men  working  close  together  when  the  engine  ^nd  elimination.  After  passing  through  scores  of  vats, 
is  nearing  completion.  strainers,  compressors,  evaporators  and  the  like,  about  eight 

Main  reservoirs  are  due  for  hammer  test  at  the  time  when  carloads  of  ore  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  thimbleful 
heavy  repairs  are  made,  and  should  be  replaced  if  found  of  radium.  Considerable  quantities  of  uranium  and  van- 
defective.    A  16-in.  reservoir  is  to  be  condemned  if  any  part  adium  are  a  by-product  of  the  process. 


Some  Notes  on  Erecting  Shop  Practice 

A  Definite  Program  and   Attention  to  Details 
are  Essential  to  the  Operation  of  an  Erecting  Shop 

BY  C.  P.  Hl'BBARD 
Erecting  Foreman,  Hornell  Repair  and  Construction  Coiporalion,  Hornell,  N.  V. 


TH  I",  purpose  of  this  artitU'  is  to  oiuimeratc  tin-  various 
(k|iirations  perforincd  in  tlu-  oreitinii  .-hop  in  niakini; 
.-tandard  cla?sifK'd  repairs  and  to  reconuuend  pert'orm- 
ancos  for  each  class  of  repairs  ratlier  tlian  to  describe  the 
operations  tliemselves.  The  ever-increasing  size  of  power  is 
enipliasizing  the  necessity  of  having  the  I)ack  shop  relieve  the 
n)iin(ihou>e  of  heavy  repairs,  and  as  tliis  work  generally  comes 
under  the  present  Class  4  and  5  rej)airs.  these  oj)erations 
should  be  tlistinguished  from  those  performed  in  Class  1.  2 
and  3  rej)airs.  Important  betterments,  such  a>  the  applica- 
tion of  suj>erheaters.  outside  steam  piiKS.  inijiroved  cylinders 
or  valve  gear-^.  i  an  best  be  made  while  unilergiiing  ("lass  1 
and  2  repair*,  a-  when  Class  .>  repairs  are  neeiled  tiie  boiler 
and  t  \linders  are  often  in  good  condition  and  rt(iuirr  routine 
re|iair-  only. 

Advante  informaiiun  of  tlie  lomlition  of  ilie  KKoniotive 
>liould  bf  funii-hed  so  tliat  the  necessary  ma'terial  will  be 
available  witliout  delay,  and  a  comprehensive  ri-porl  made 
from  ob^i-rvatioii  of  tlu'  locomotive  in  'ier\'iie  >]u)ulil  acioin- 
pany  it  to  the  *ho|).  When  Class  4  and  5  rejiairs  are  re(|uired 
tile  repcirt  will  indii  ate  the  necessity  of  testing  cylinders  and 
stiam  piju-.  but  tlu-»f  te*t<  should  always  be  made  wluii 
making  other  i  las«.es  of  ripair>. 

Di-mantlini:  ran  be-t  bi-  perfonned  by  a  se])arate  gang, 
wlio  will  ninove.  (Kan  and  deliver  the  various  parts  to  tin- 
projier  department  with  their  report  of  defective  or  missing 
material.  This  gam:  will  also  make  the  preliminary  test  of 
the  boiler  and  lylinder-  and  with  the  in-^peitor-  report  their 
l"inding-. 

Light   Classified   Repairs 

While  preparing  for  Cla>s  4  and  .^  repairs,  when  the  re- 
moval of  all  drivers  is  not  intended,  a  careful  inspection  of 
all  parts  shoubl  l)e  made  in  order  that  nothing  will  be  over- 
looked that  wt)uld  necessitate  the  further  removal  of  drivers 
until  the  next  -hop|)ing.  It  is  considered  gocxl  practice  by 
some,  whenever  any  driving  boxes  require  attention,  to 
remove  the  com[>lete  .^et  for  a  more  detailed  inspection.  All 
motion  work.  -]iring  gear,  brake  rigging,  frames  and  connec- 


tions ari-  to  be  examined  and  put  in  eoiidition  for  the  mileagt 
e\]teited.  Steam  che.-ts.  crossheads.  c\linder>.  >team  pipes. 
tube>  and  Hues  and  all  other  jnirts  are  to  be  made  fit,  so  that 
they  will  not  retjuire  overhauling  until  the  next  >hoi)ping. 

When  all  wheels  are  removed  the  shoes  and  wedges  .should 
be  lined,  as  retjuired  in  Class  .>  repairs,  with  the  exception 
that  driving  boxes  and  sIuk's  and  wedges  that  are  in  g(K)d 
((indition  may  be  trued  up.  as  they  should  run  until  the  next 
-iKjpping  before  going  to  the  expense  of  bringing  the  entire 
set  to  standard.  Kcientrics  .<hould  be  turned  if  found  worn 
over  1  lo  in.  and  their  strajis  reduced,  if  needed,  or  replaced 
:f  the  lateral  motion  is  in  excels  of  '  ><  in.  Engine  truck  and 
trailer  trui  k  boxes  and  bearings  arc  to  receive  needed  rejjairs. 
main  reservoirs  are  to  be  tested  unless  the  date  thereon  indi- 
cati's  that  they  will  run  until  the  next  shopping  before  the 
tt-t  i-  due.  .\ir  braki-  t<|ui|)nuiit.  luiiricator>.  injectors,  safely 
valves  and  other  apjiliances  should  be  cleaned  or  repaired, 
so  that  the  engine  will  be  able  to  make  the  mileage  re<|uired 
without  tin-  ninoval  of  luavy  jiart.-  by  the  roundhouse  fone. 

Handling   Heavy   Repair  Work 

'n  taking  u]"  Cla>>  .•;  ri'|)air>  the  t ;u  t  should  be  borne  in 
mi!  (1  that  the  work  on  the  parts  mentioned  ai)ove  is  the  same 
as  required  for  the  same  parts  in  Class  1  and  2  rei)airs.  As 
full  mileage  is  expected,  the  engine  is  to  be  stripped  of  all 
part-  under  the  running  board.  e.xce])t  such  frame  connec- 
tions as  show  unmistakaltly  that  they  need  no  repairs.  The 
franu-  are  now  to  be  th()roughly  (leaned  and  whitewashed. 
.\ftir  the  frames  are  dry  they  are  to  be  <ledge-hammer  tested 
for  defects  and  all  lM)lts  examined  and  removed  unless  in 
iK'rfeit  condition.  Particular  attc-ntion  should  be  given  to 
cylinder  and  frame  -pi ice  bolts,  and  if  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
condition  one  bolt  should  In-  removed  where  the  question  arises 
and  examined  to  determine  the  advisability  of  removing  fur- 
ther bolts.  If  then  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  their  condition 
it  is  better  to  remove  all  bolts,  as  repairs  of  this  kind  between 
shoppings  will  reflect  badly  on  the  erecting  shop.  All  bolt 
holes  should  be  trued  u[i  with  standard  reamers  and  good- 
tlttiniz  bolts  ai)plied.     Frame  crossties  and  pedestal  braces  are 
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now  to  be  adjusted  to  t'lt  in  place,  worn  i)edestal  jaws  trued 
up  and,  if  needed,  restored  to  proper  shape  In  autoi^enous 
weldinj(.  Where  >])ring  hantjers  are  liable  to  ciiafe  the 
frames  a  >teel  liner  may  he  bolted  or  welded  in  place.  ]*ar- 
ticular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  guide  yoki',  as  gener- 
ally it  will  be  found  in  need  of  some  repair>.  licjiler  sup- 
ports will  need  some  attention,  and  Avlure  >lioes  are  used 
under  the  front  they  will  require  trueing  up  and  lubricating. 
Worn  draw  castings  can  often  l)e  reclaimed  In  aulogenou> 
wehhng,  i)Ut  they  should  receive  sj)ecial  attention  in  regard 
to  the  (Oiidition  of  the  draw  bar  pin  holes  and  the  connection 
to  the  frames,  as  they  are  hard  to  repair  Itetween  shoppings. 

When  the  frames  are  bolted  compKtel}  and  the  pedestal 
braces  are  in  place  with  the  jaws  hnished,  the  centers  are  t»j 
be  laid  out  on  the  main  jaws.  I'his  may  be  done  in  any 
recognized  manner,  but  the  prevailing  prai  tice  is  to  use  lines 
])arallel  to  the  frames  with  a  .straight  edge  set  square  and 
proving  the  centers  by  it.  With  the  main  centers  located,  the 
other  centers  are  marked  off  and  the  shoes  and  wedges  put  in 
[dace  and  laid  out.  The  imjjortame  of  accuracy  in  this 
operation  is  very  great,  and  accurate  machining  of  driving 
boxes  should  be  insisted'  on,  as  the  engine  wheels  will  not 
tram  properly  if  poor  work  is  allowed.  A  standard  proof 
mark  on  the  shoes  and  wedges  will  dctemiine  if  any  liners 
are  re(juired,  and  in  planing,  if  the  shoe  or  wedge  will  not 
true  uj)  to  the  pnwf,  it  should  be  planed  so  that  one  liner  of 
>tan(hird  size  boiler  steel,  not  less  than  's  in.  thick,  may  lie 
u.sed,  this  liner  to  be  securely  riveted  in  place. 

All  si)ring  rigging  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  atten- 
tion being  given  to  see  tiiat  the  saddles  set  si|uare  on  the 
driving  boxes.  After  spring  rigging  has  bt'en  repaired  and 
reapplied,  the  frames  and  spring  rigging  may  be  |)ainted  and 
the  engine  is  ready  for  the  wheels. 

Details   That  Require  Special   Attention 

If  the  cylinders  do  not  need  renewing  they  should  be 
Ijored  if  out  of  round  1/16  in.,  or  bushed  if  they  will  not 
true  uf)  to  ^  <!,  in.  over  the  correct  size.  Valve  chamber  i)ush- 
ings  >hould  be  bored  to  Js  in.  oversize  or  renewed  if  already 
oversize,  and  packing  and  bull  rings  should  Ije  carried  in 
stotk  in  these  sizes.  If  slide  valves  are  used  the  .-^eats  should 
be  trued  up  until  they  reach  y^  in.  thickne».  when  they  are 
to  be  faced  tlush  and  false  seats  applied.  Slide  valves  that 
have  reached  •;«  in.  or  less  in  thickness  are  to  be  renewed 
and  the  pressure  jdates  are  to  be  lined  and  planed  true,  so 
that  there  will  be  's  in.  clearance  when  drawn  down  in  ])lace. 
Guides  >hould  be  carefully  lined,  so  that  the  cro.-.-head  will 
l>e  central  with  the  bore  of  the  cylinders  and  straight  Ijolts 
tit  to  a  light  flriving  fit  and  single  liners  should  be  a[)plied  to 
hold  the  guides  in  place. 

When  the  boiler  work  is  com]>lete.  the  test  made  and  defec- 
tive dues  re[)laced.  the  steam  i)ipes  applied  and  all  mount- 
ings aj)idied  to  the  boiler,  it  should  be  cliarged  with  steam 
or  compressed  air  and  the  steam  passages  should  be  blown 
out.  after  which  the  |)ort>  should  be  examined  to  locate  hwlged 
foreign  matter.  This  done,  the  steam  chests  should  be  closed 
anil  the  passages  to  the  cylinders  blown  out  by  placing  the 
valves  in  the  forward  and  back  positions.  The  pistons  and 
cylinder  heads  may  now  be  applied  and  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  measured,  making  sure  that  the  piston  will  have  at 
least  3  2  in.  clearance  over  all. 

It  is  advisalde  that  all  work  |>ossible.  such  as  the  applica- 
tion of  air  pumps,  stacks,  sand  boxes,  bells,  generators,  cal)s, 
injectors  and  the  like,  be  handled  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
erection  of  the  engine  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  a 
large  number  of  men  working  close  together  when  the  engine 
is  nearing  completion.  - 

Main  re-^ervoirs  are  due  for  hammer  test  at  the  time  wlien 
heavy  rejiairs  are  made,  and  sliould  ])e  replaced  if  found 
defective.     A  16-in.  reservoir  is  to  be  condemned  if  anv  part 


is  .S/.>2  in.  or  K>.-  in  tliickne».  l.s  in.  to  20  in.  reservoirs  it 
9/64  in.  or  le>.-  and  22  in.  and  over  if  .>  1<>  in.  or  less,  or  if 
any  reservoir  will  not  ~tand  17()-ll>.  h\dr(i>tatii    pre>-ure. 

All  brackets  or  other  atta<hment>  to  the  boiler  >hould 
l»e  left  securely  fastened  in  place.  sjx.'cial  atienti<jn  l»eing  given 
to  these  j)articular  parts  when  the  lagging  i> off  tlie  boili-r. 

I'.ngine  truck  and  trailer  trucks  should  l»e  well  built  ;rtid 
-hould  have  not  over  '4-in.  lateral  nioticn  wlien  new.  the 
-iime  rule  a]>p]_\ing  to  driviim  wheel-. 

Planning  the  Final  Operations 

.After  wheels  and  truck-»  are  applied,  -hcxs  antl  wedges  are 
put  in  j)lace  and  the  wheels  trammed.  They  will  tram  if  all 
the  wt)rk  i>  correctly  done,  ami  the  wheels  >hould  l>e  parallel 
to  lines  run  jiarallel  to  frame-.  a>  was  diuu-  wlun  main  lenler- 
were  laitl  out.  .\fter  any  ernjrs  are  corrected,  the  ]»edestal 
l>ra(es  may  be  bolted  in  ]A<h\'  and  the  a>h  pan.  Ijrake  rigging 
and  other  j)arts  undermath  the  engine  applied. 

The  motion  work  shouhl  \k-  applied  l»y  this  time  and  it 
should  hang  free,  being  without  any  cramp  or  >train.  The 
-ubject  of  valve  setting  ha>  been  dwelt  up(jn  >o  much  that  it 
i>  not  neiessary  to  disc  u>s  it  here,  except  to  --ay  that  this  work 
>hould  be  done  according  to  instruction-  frohi  the  projx'r 
authority  and  should  not  ijc  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  man 
wIk)  does  the  work.  \\  itli  the  valve  .-etting  com]tlete  and 
adjustment-  made,  the  njd>  are  ready  to  be  a])plied  and 
adjusted  for  the  j)roper  travel. 

With  the  last  details  comj)lete.  the  engine  leaves  the  shop, 
the  tender  i-  coupled  and  the  engine  t'lred  up.  The  pop  valves 
are  set.  the  air  brake-  adju.-ted  and  the  engine  is  run  a  few- 
revolution-,  with  tile  cylinder  cocks  out  to  make  sure  that 
the  cylinders  are  clean.  The  engine  should  make  the  ;rial 
trip  with  the  cylinder  and  steam  chest  casings  off,  the  l>etter 
to  locate  any  leaks  that  may  develop. 

In  order  that  all  the  details  neces-ary  to  the  Of»eration  of 
the  erecting  shoj)  may  l)e  sune-sfully  performed,  it  is  neces- 
-ary  that  some  definite  jirogram  l)e  adopted.  The  -ul)ject  of 
-cheduling  or  routing  de-erve-  -erious  attention,  l»ut  the  suc- 
cessful o{)eration  of  ilie  -ho|»  (lej).'ijd-  u]>on  the  co-oj>eration 
of  all  department-  toward  that  end. 


Radii M.  .V  recent  i>sue  of  the  Scientific  American  con- 
lain-  an  interesting  account  of  radium.  It  i.-  stated  that  -o 
lar  there  are  onl\  three  or  four  comi)anies  in  tlie  world  pro- 
(kicing  radium  commerc  ially.  and  the  product  of  the  large-l 
of  these  is  about  an  ounce  a  year.  The  totid  amount  of  pure 
radium  in  the  world  tcnlay  i>  <»nl\-  about  five  ounces,  the 
market  value  being  :S1  2(».(»(»()  a  gram,  which  is  one  tweiitv- 
c  ighlh  cjf  an  ounce.  ()nl\  two  practical  uses  have-  -<j  far 
been  discovered.  The  fir-t  i-  for  medicinal  jiurposes  and 
the  >ccond  is  in  the  production  of  the  luminous  material 
used  on  watch  and  clcjck  cb'als  and  as  hnaters  for  electric 
switches,  etc.  Already  more  than  4,0Ou,(K)()  watche-  and 
clocks  have  Ix-en  treated  and  hardly  a  tiiird  of  an  ounce 
of  radium  has  been  used  in  the  producticm  of  all  df  the 
]uminou>  material  required.  In  making  thi>  luminou-  ma- 
terial zinc  >uli>hide  (ir  crystallized  zfnc-  is  u-ed  as  a  base. 
The  glow  is  caused  chietly  by  the  lx>ml)ar(hnent  of  minute 
particles  to  which  the  zinc  is  subjected  in  the  presence  of 
radium,  and  it  is  iiecessan*-  to  have  tiie  zinc  suljthide  of  great 
purity.  The  largest  of  the  domestic  produc^ers  has  its  mines 
in  Paradox  valley,  Colorado.  The  ore  is  hauled  to  the  rail- 
road, a  distance  of  58  miles,  by  six-horse  wagons,  and  from 
there  is  carried  l)y  rail  to  a  jdant  in  Orange,  X.  J.  The  re- 
duction j^rocess  is  a  complicated  one  of  chemical  sejjaration 
and  elimination.  After  passing  through  .scores  of  vats, 
strainers,  compressors,  evaporators  and  the  like,  about  eight 
carloads  of  ore  have  Ixen  reduced  to  less  than  a  thimbleful 
ot  radium.  Consideralile  c|uantities  of  uranium  and  van- 
adium are  a  by-product  of  the  prcKVSs. 


Convention  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers 

Welding  Firebox  Sheets;  Steam  Pressure  and 

'X'\/'i'':'-:.^:-':::_'-';^%'';.\-:Staybo[t  Breakage;   Handlioles  vs.  Washout    Plugs 


THE  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Boiler 
Makers'  Association  opened  at  the  Curtis  Hotel,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  May  25.  About 
250  members  were  present  at  the  opening  session.  The  open- 
ing address  was  given  by  Hon.  J.  E.  Meyers,  mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis, who  welcomed  the  association  to  the  city. 
'•  Following  this  William  Schlafge,  mechanical  manager  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  organization  in 
the  industries,  in  order  that  productive  efficiency  might  be 
increased.  The  duty  of  all  boiler  makers,  and  particularly 
the  foremen,  is  to  hasten  the  replacement  of  power  equipment 
in  the  country  by  carrying  on  the  good  work  which  has  in  the 
past  marked  their  efforts.  During  the  war  the  principles  of 
conservation  of  labor  and  of  materials  were  applied  with 
remarkable  results.  Machine  equipment  was  adopted  wher- 
ever possible  to  aid  production;  in  other  words,  every  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  a  maximum  result  with  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor.  The  same  principles  must  be 
applied  to  a  higher  degree  now  to  carry  the  nation  through 


ness.  Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business  it  was  voted 
to  consider  the  invitation  of  Section  III — Mechanical,  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association,  for  the  Master  Boiler  Makers* 
Association  to  become  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Wednesday    Session 

The  opening  address  at  the  Wednesday  session  was  made 
by  J.  M.  Hall,  assistant  chief  inspector,  Bureau  of  Locomo- 
tive Inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on 
the  causes  of  boiler  failures.  Lantern  slides  of  disastrous 
locomotive  explosions  were  exhibited.  The  accidents  illus- 
trated the  more  usual  contributory  causes,  and  in  each  case 
these  were  quite  apparent.  Low  water,  corrosion  of  plates, 
bad  welding  of  seams,  formation  of  scale  in  the  water  glass 
and  gage  cock  plugs  have  all  increased  the  total  of  locomo- 
tive disasters.  Mention  was  made  of  experiments  conducted 
by  the  chief  inspector's  office  on  the  relative  accuracy  of 
the  gage  cock  and  water  glass  in  indicating  the  true  height 
of  water  in  a  boiler.     The  conclusion  reached,  after  testing 
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the  present  economic  crisis  without  undue  hardship.  Turning 
from  their  constructive  duties,  Mr.  Schlafge  spoke  of  the 
responsibilities  that  superintendents  and  all  others  in  positions 
of  authority  have  toward  the  men  under  them,  in  instructing 
them  in  their  work  and  understanding  their  requirements.  All 
radical  tendencies  must  be  stamped  out  and  the  sad  exjjeri- 
ences  of  labor  in  European  countries  prevented. 

The  president  of  the  association,  John  B.  Tate,  delivered 
his  address  on  power  units  of  the  future.  The  engineering 
departments  of  all  roads  must  provide  for  more  powerful 
locomotives — engines  capable  of  hauling  150  cars  of  150  tons 
each.  In  the  present  freight  congestion  this  need  for  greater 
power  has  been  well  demonstrated.  Stationary  boiler  design 
must  also  be  improved,  so  that  the  operating  efficiency  may 
be  increased  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  diminished.  Because 
of  the  increasing  tendency  toward  the  electrification  of  roads, 
the  size  and  efficiency  of  power  plant  units  must  be  increased. 
During  this  reconstruction  period  the  men  who  hold  the 
responsibilities  of  supervision  in  the  shops  must  act  at  all 
times  in  such  a  manner  that  decisions  are  entirely  fair  and 
impartial. 

The  remainder  of  the  Tuesday  session  was  taken  up  with 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer  and  routine  busi- 


various  locomotives  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  is 
that  a  roll  of  water  is  raised  at  the  back  flue  sheet  which  the 
gage  cock  indicates,  while  the  water  glass  gives  the  true  level 
of  the  water  as  four  to  eight  inches  lower,  depending  on  the 
size  and  type  of  the  boiler.  Within  a  short  time  the  bureau 
will  issue  instructions  on  the  proper  installation  of  gage  cocks 
and  water  glasses  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
boiler,  in  order  to  overcome  the  danger  from  former  in- 
accuracies. 

W.  H.  Bremner,  president  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
impressed  on  the  members  of  the  association  the  necessity  for 
the  best  workmanship  and  inspection  to  keep  the  present 
equipment  of  the  railroads  at  100  per  cent  efficiency,  for 
although  replacements  have  been  commenced  it  will  be  many 
months  before  many  old  locomotives  will  be  eliminated.  The 
railroads  depend  not  on  any  one  individual  or  group  to  main- 
tain the  standards,  but  upon  every  man  in  the  organization, 
no  matter  what  his  duties  may  be.  The  same  loyalty  must 
be  shown  to  the  private  companies  now  as  while  the  roads 
were  under  federal  control,  for  the  nation's  welfare  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  service  of  the  railroads,  which  is  being 
well  demonstrated  at  the  present  time. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  talk  the .  remainder  of  the 
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Wednesday  session  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  papers 
submitted  by  members  of  the  association. 

Relative  Advantages  of  Handhole  Plates  and  Washout  Plugs 

In  the  absence  of  a  report  from  the  entire  committee  on  this 
subject,  the  secretary  read  the  personal  report  of  Charles  P. 
Patrick,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  question  as  understood  means,  what  is  the  best  wash- 
out opening  device  to  tighten  under  pressure?  This  question 
involves  other  considerations  which  must  be  met.  Accidents, 
expense  and  terminal  delays  to  locomotives  are  to  be  consid- 
ered with  the  subject. 

The  best  device  to  overcome  leakage  when  the  boiler  is 
under  pressure  is  a  good-order  brass  plug  having  12  threads 
to  the  inch  and  a  taper  of  ^  in.  to  the  foot.  These  plugs 
must  be  full  in  size,  made  of  good  material  and  have  four 
full,  good-order  continuous  threads  at  least  in  the  sheet.  If 
these  conditions  are  maintained  there  will  be  but  little  chance 
of  material  leakage,  and  if  leakages  occur  there  is  little  or 
no  trouble  or  danger  in  tightening  a  good-order  plug  properly 
applied,  which  has  from  some  cause  or  other  not  been  made 
tight  while  the  boiler  was  empty. 

We  cannot  provide  against  neglect  of  sheets  or  plugs  which 
cause  failures  and  accidents.  These  conditions  are  controlled 
by  the  boiler  inspectors  and  men  in  charge  of  the  work.  If 
the  threads  on  a  plug  are  bad,  or  the  plug  allowed  to  be  used 


plug.  As  to  accidents  chargeable  to  these  plugs  we  have  the 
following  record  from  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection: 
"W^e  have  69,000  locomotives  coming  under  this  depart- 
ment. During  preceding  years  the  accidents  from  arch  tube 
and  washout  plugs  consisted  of 


13  in  1912 

20  in  1913 

21  in  1914 
16  in  1915 


17  in  1916 

8  in  1917 

14  in  1918 

30  in  1919 


making  a  total  of  139  accidents  from  all  causes  during  the 
last  eight  years,  or  an  average  of  17.3  per  year.  We  will 
assume  18  accidents  per  year. 

"About  40  per  cent  of  these  locomotives,  or  27,600,  are 
equipped  with  arch  tubes,  and  the  average  number  of  plugs 
in  each  boiler  is  25.  For  the  entire  lot  of  engines  this  gives 
690,000  plugs.  The  remaining  41,400  locomotives  are  with- 
out arch  tube  plugs;  therefore  have  eight  less,  or  17  plugs 
per  boiler,  giving  a  total  of  703,800  plugs,  and  a  grand  total 
of  1,393,800  plugs.    -       A      .    .  ■; 

"Some  water  conditions  necessitate  the  removal  of  plugs 
only  once  a  month,  while  the  other  extreme  is  reached  in  bad 
water  districts  where  as  many  as  10  removals  a  month  are 
made.  However,  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  will  take  an  aver- 
age of  two  washouts  a  month,  which  means  33,451,200  wash- 
out plugs  removed  each  year.  As  before  stated,  we  have  an 
average  of  18  accidents  per  year,  or  one  accident  for  every 
1,858,177  plugs  removed. 
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after  it  gets  a  shoulder  by  which  it  is  temporarily  frozen 
tight,  or  the  sheet  allowed  to  grow  thin  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  not  contain  sufficient  threads  to  hold  the  plug,  or  the 
threads  bruised  and  battered  so  a  plug  will  not  tighten,  an 
accident  or  engine  failure  may  occur. 

Also  the  brass  screwed  washout  plug  is  the  most  economi- 
cal washout  of)ening  devjce  in  use  today,  and  there  are  no 
other  removable  attachments  to  the  boiler  that  give  less  trouble 
or  cause  fewer  accidents.  :■'.  .vr\'^>:-''^: 

Discussion      ^i^'   v  V':;^^^- 

Although  handhole  plates  have  been  used  in  some  cases 
without  undue  trouble,  it  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  a  plug  of  good  design  made  of  brass  or  steel  is  far 
superior,  and  most  of  the  roads  in  the  country  eliminated 
handhole  plates  many  years  ago.  All  members  agreed  on  the 
standard  of  12  threads  per  inch,  but  the  tap)er  used  varied 
from  ^  in.  to  1^4  in.  per  foot,  the  results,  however,  differing 
but  slightly.  It  is  possible  that  plugs  having  the  greater  taper 
are  less  liable  to  have  a  shoulder  form,  which  shortens  their 
period  of  usefulness. 

There  are  no  more  complete  data  on  a  locomotive  device  in 
the  records  of  the  bureau  than  on  the  ser\'ice  of  the  washout 


"There  is  really  no  reason  whatever  to  be  alarmed  about 
accidents  from  washout  plugs.  They  are  the  safest  device  I 
know  of  on  a  locomotive  boiler,  considering  how  often  they 
are  handled.  .'•.:. 

"And  it  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  the  cheapest  device  for 
stopping  up  a  hole  in  a  boiler  which  has  to  be  unstopped  and 
restopped  from  one  to  ten  times  a  month." 

^  >  -f     :/  r        Tensile  Strength  of  Firebox  Steel 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  best  results  may  be  obtained 
frc«n  firebox  steel  having  a  tensile  strength  from  48,000  to 
58,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  from  55,000  to  65,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  make  the  report  on 
the  subject  as  brief  as  possible.  In  gathering  this  informa- 
tion we  find  there  is  a  ver\-  slight  difference  of  opinion,  or 
rather  a  slight  difference  in  the  specifications  of  the  various 
railroads,  for  firebox  steel. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  care  of  locomotive  boilers,  including  the  study 
of  failures  of  firebox  sheets. 

In  general,  firebox  sheets  fail  in  one  of  two  ways: 

(1)   Gradual  Failure:    The  sheet  may  have  a  good  many 
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•■"small  cracks,  which  are  mostly  in  a  vertical  direction.    These 
•    cracks  are  thickest,  radiating  out  from  the  staybolts  and  fre- 
.}  quently  run  from  one  staybolt  to  another  in  the  same  ver- 
tical row,  but  never  between  staybolts  horizontally.     These 
cracks  are  almost  always  on  the  fire  side  and  at  times  extend 
.through  the  thickness  of  the  sheet,  first  going  through  next 
to  the  staybolts.     Such  sheets  are  almost  always  accompanied 
•■   with  more  or  less  corrugation,  and  the  cracked  and  corru- 
gated condition  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  lower  half 
.   of  the  sheet. 

(2)   Sudden   Failure  or  Rupture:      The   sheets  may   fail 
by  a  single  crack  or  rupture  from  a  foot  to  several  feet  long. 

■  In  bad  cases  the  crack  may  extend  from  the  mud  ring  to  the 
..  crown  sheets,  but  ordinarily  the  cracks  are  confined  to  the 

•  lower  half  of  the  sheet,  extending  upward  from  the  mud  ring 

•  or  from  a  few  inches  above  it,  and  it  is  always  near  the 
•.  middle  of  the  side  sheet  longitudinally.      Such  sheets  may 

•show  no  corrugations  and  may  show  very  little  if  any  other 
..  defects. 

The  failures  of  the  first  kind  are  of  gradual  formation,  but 
.  those  of  the  second  class  occur  suddenly. 

The  records  on  file  of  one  of  the  largest  railroads  in  the 
United  States  show  that  between  the  years  1886  and  1913, 
115.000  tons  of  boiler  and  firebox  steel  were  used  on  loco- 
motive boilers,  and  they  do  not  have  any  record  of  any  failure 
■.  that  resulted  in  injur\'  to  persons  or  loss  of  life  due  to  the 
character  of  the  material. 

This  same  railroad  in  1892  specified  and  adopted  firebox 

steel  with  a  tensile  strength  of  55,000  to  65,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 

:  and  they  are  using  the  same  grade  today.        ■  -    . ' 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  life  of  the  firebox 

sheets  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  specifications  or  tensile 

strength  of  the  material,  but  rather  on  the  care  and  treatment 

.to  which  the  plates  are  subject;  for  instance,  the  washing  of 

boilers  with  cold  water  before  the  boiler  is  properly  cooled 

•  down;  second,  using  the  injectors  when  active  steam  produc- 
\  tion  is  not  going  on. 

In  coi^clusion,  from  the  best  information  this  committee 
.was  able  to  obtain,  firebox  steel  with  a  tensile  strength  of 
-■  55,000  to  65.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  gives  the  best  results. 

However,  we  would  also  add  that  it  is  our  experience  that 

by  suitable  treatment  of  water  supplies,  a  proper  arrange- 

.   ment  for  delivering  feedwater  into  the  boilers   and   proper 

:   methods  of  caring  for  boilers  in  the  enginehouses  and  else- 

•  where,  long  life  can  be  expected  with  most  any  grade  of 

V  firebox  steel. 

The  report  is  signed  by  W.  J.  Murphy,  chairman;  J.  F. 
;   Ferestrum  and  Lewis  Eberle.      .■>•••    ■-    •      ,.••;■•.       ;v  -  .^ 

^    /■;'.•;-'■.:  .•:■■■■'■:.>      Discussion      c"-'  :.':■■  ■■-.■r.'.'-:   ;,■.-"' •:.,! '' 
Opinion  seemed  about  equally  divided  on  the  desirable 
'  tensile  strength   for  firebox  steel.     Good  results  have  been 
:  obtained  with  steel  from  48,000  to  58,000  lb.  per  square  inch, 

as  well  as  from  the  higher  strength  of  55,000  to  65,000  lb. 

per  square  inch.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  if  the  staybolts  are 
::  properly  applied  along  the  fire  line,  crown  sheet  failures  will 
''i  be  prevented.     In  any  case  the  strength  of  steel  or  the  carbon 

■  content  have  little  to  do  with  failures  so  long  as  the  material 
^s  within  the  48,000  to  65,000  lb.  per  square  inch  limit. 

^'  EfiFect  of  Steam  Pressures  on  Staybolt   Breakage 

On  the  subject  of  superheating  and  reducing  steam  pres- 
:  sures  in  locomotive  boilers  and  their  effect  on  staybolt  break- 
..  age,  the  committee  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  compiled  data  taken  from  six  different  territories  or 

•  districts  where  the  service,  water  condition,  etc.,  differ  largely 
.   and  steam  pressure  is  about  the  same,  are  given. 

V  The  chart  shows  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  superheater  and 
reduction  of  steam  pressure  of  boilers  from  220  to  195  lb. 
pressure  will  decrease  the  staybolt  breakage. 

We  have  also  compared  10  locomotives  previously  operated 


as  saturated  without  brick  arch.  These  locomotives  were  later 
equipped  with  a  superheater  and  brick  arch,  and  the  pressure 
remained  the  same — 205  lb. 

The  comparison  shows  considerably  less  staybolt  breakage. 
(While  this  paper  is  not  on  the  brick  arch,  we  consider  they 
are  co-related  and  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject.)  The 
reduced  breakage  of  staybolts  is  accounted  for  along  these 
lines:    The  brick  arch  acts  as  an  indicator,  making  the  proper 

. .  ,       Data  on  Stavbolt  Breakage  Covering  Period  of  Five  Years 

'.-  '  -  ..  „      ,  Bolts 

.*•     -:       .-"'-;:'.      Number  Bolts      broken  per 

of  Steam  Total  broken  engine 

District  number        locos.  pressure  broken  per  year  per  year 

Superheater 5  185  to  200  127  25.4              5.06 

Saturated 5  220  514  102.8             20.56 

Superheater 3  185  to  195  216  43.2                8.64 

Saturated 5  220  710  142                28.4      • 

Superheater 5  185  to  200  1,193  238.6             47  72 

Saturated 5  220  1,848  269.6             73.9 

Superheater 5  185  to  200  196  39.2                7.84 

Saturated 5  ...-220  1,610  322                64.4 

Superheater 5  IBS  432  86.4             17.28 

Saturated S  220  470  94    •    -         llyft 

Superheater 1  185  to  200  71  '■  •  -■■  :  '^^  ••  •- 

Saturated. 5  220  358  71.6             14.32     " 

All  engines  involved  are  Pacific  type. 


handling  of  the  boiler  compulsory.  If  the  boiler  is  blown 
down  too  soon  arch  tubes  will  be  distorted.  Saving  the  arch 
tubes  also  saves  the  staybolts. 

Our  records  show  that  superheating  and  reducing  of  steam 
pressure  of  boilers  result  in  a  reduction  of  staybolt  breakage. 

The  report  is  signed  by  T.  L.  Mallam,  chairman;  F.  A. 
Mayer  and  E.  J.  Sweeney. 
•  -  .•':^- ■'<<.'■'■ '■•  Discussion        -•.;"V;--k  '.  _:::.■■■.■'  ■■■:'. 

.•\n  individual  report  on  this  subject  was  submitted  by 
T.  L.  Mallam,  chairman  of  the  report  committee. 

"The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  in  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania,  during  1910  made  two  elaborate  series  of 
tests,  and  the  results  obtained  showed  that  superheater  locomo- 
tives decreased  the  demand  on  the  boiler  from  25  to  35  per 
cent;  that  is  to  say,  the  boilers  of  the  superheater  locomotives 
have  to  make  considerably  less  steam  than  the  toilers  of  the 
other  type.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  tkjit  less  super- 
heated steam,  with  its  greater  heat  content,  is  needed  for  a 
given  power. 

'Tn  line  with  the  results  of  these  tests^and  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  contend  that  superheated  boilerS'do  not  break  as  many 
bolts  as  boilers  not  superheated.  We  have  in  service  on  our 
road  four  O.  G.  style  fireboxes  that  are  not  superheated. 
These  four  engines  carry  200-lb.  per  square  inch  pressure, 
whereas  all  the  others  carry  180-lb.  pressure.  We  find  that 
more  staybolts  are  broken  in  these  four  engines  than  in  any 
eight  superheaters. 

'"There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  lesser  stay- 
bolt  breakage  on  our  superheaters  is  the  result  of  the  lower 
boiler  pressure  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  other  conditions 
caused  by  superheat,  design  and  service.  As  just  mentioned, 
I  think  the  superheater  boilers  do  not  have  to  make  as  much 
steam  as  the  saturated  steam  boilers  and  therefore  do  not 
have  to  be  worked  as  hard  as  the  latter,  with  the  result  that 
firebox  sheets  are  not  punished  as  badly.  The  lower  boiler 
pressures  of  a  superheater  may  help,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  greater  advantage  to  staybolts  and  boiler  maintenance 
conditions  from  superheat  is  that  with  it  an  engine  can  be  more 
easily  fired  and  the  steam  maintained  more  uniformly. 

"I  believe  ever)one  appreciates  the  fact  that  staybolts  are 
caused  to  break  by  expansion  and  contraction,  which  again 
causes  the  inside  and  outside  sheets  to  move  with  relation  to 
each  other.  The  harder  and  more  irregularly  the  boiler  is 
forced,  the  greater  will  be  such  movement  and  the  greater  the 
staybolt  strain.  The  lower  the  factor  of  safety  in  the  design, 
the  greater  becomes  the  chance  for  staybolt  breakage  with 
this  strain." 

The  early  part  of  the  discussion  seemed  to  indicate  that 
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the  mere  act  of  decreasing  the  steam  pressure  by  superheating 
to  obtain  the  same  power  as  with  saturated  steam  would 
decrease  the  breakage  of  staybolts.  However,  the  problem  is 
not  quite  as  simple,  for  staybolt  breakage  depends  on  a  variety 
of  independent  factors.  The  steam  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered, but  so  also  must  the  type  of  ser\nce,  the  general 
topography  of  the  country  in  which  an  engine  operates,  the 
quality  of  the  water  used,  and  above  all  the  state  of  repair  of 
the  locomotive.  To  gain  even  an  approximate  comparison 
between  superheated  locomotives  and  those  utilizing  saturated 
steam,  engines  of  the  same  type  in  the  same  sort  of  service 
and  the  same  condition  of  repair  must  be  used.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  comparison  came  from  a  representative  of 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  in  whose  charge  are  eight  locomotives 
fulfilling  the  above  conditions,  four  of  which  are  superheaters 
and  the  other  four  use  saturated  steam.  From  accurate  rec- 
ords of  the  staybolt  breakage  on  these  eight  machines  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  bit  of  difference.  The  final  conclusion 
reached  is  that  the  design  of  a  locomotive  and  its  service  and 
care  have  all  to  do  with  staybolt  breakage. 

Cinder  Hopper  on  Bottom  of  Smoke  Arch 

From  inquiries  and  observations  made,  the  committee  finds 
that  the  use  of  a  cinder  hopper  on  the  bottom  of  the  smoke 
arch  is  quite  varied.  There  are  roads  that  have  some  of  their 
engines  equipped  with  a  hopper,  and  others  not  so  equipped, 
and  their  performance  is  also  varied;  some  engines  with  the 
hopper  as  well  as  those  without  it  clean  themselves  satisfac- 
torily and  steam  well,  while  other  engines  of  the  same  class 
and  type,  having  the  same  design  and  adjustment  of  front- 
end  appliance  set  alike,  do  not  perform  as  well,  accumulating 
such  an  amount  of  cinders  in  the  front  end  that  it  is  necessarv- 
to  clean  them  out  while  on  the  road  and  away  from  the 
terminal.  " '   "•'-  '       ' 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  with  some  grades 
of  coal  the  front  end  fills  up  to  a  greater  extent  than  with 
other  kinds,  and  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  cinders  the 
hopper  is  a  convenience,  if  not  a  necessity.  However,  its  use 
or  non-use  depends  largely  on  local  conditions,  kind  of  fuel 
and  grade  of  coal  used.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  maintain  the  hopper  on  oil-burning  nor  on 
coal-burning  engines  that  have  front-end  draft  appliances  so 
designed,  fitted  and  adjusted  that  they  will  clean  themselves 
without  danger  of  throwing  sparks  of  such  size  and  glow  that 
thev  cause  fires  on  the  road. 

Our  inquiries  further  indicate  that  the  foregomg  also 
applies  equallv  as  well  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject.  "On 
what  size  locomotives  should  it  be  maintained?"  and  that  the 
use  of  the  cinder  hopper  is  about  evenly  divided  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  classes  of  engines  on  the  various  railroads. 

In  regard  to  the  third  question  of  the  subject,  viz.,  "Which 
is  the  better  design  to  overcome  air  leaks?"  we  find  that  there 
are  a  number  of  different  designs  used  by  the  various  roads. 
Some  have  hoppers  with  a  double  nozzle  lengthwise  of  the 
smoke  arch,  others  a  double  nozzle  transverse  with  the  arch, 
the  cover  held  in  place  by  a  bolt  and  spring  between  the 
nozzle,  while  on  others  a  single  nozzle  with  the  cover  hinged 
so  it  will  drop  down,  or  one  that  opens  to  one  side,  is  used. 
Again,  others  have  the  single  nozzle  hopper,  the  cover  being 
of  wedge  shape.  As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  front 
end  as^free  as  possible  from  air  leaks,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  single  nozzle  hopper  with  the  cover  plate  fastened  on 
each  side  is  a  better  design. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Frank  H.  Davison,  chairman. 
Thomas  J.  Reddy  and  John  L.  Welk. 

Discussion 

The  need  of  the  cinder  hopper  on  the  bottom  of  the  smoke 
arch  has  long  since  been  eliminated  by  most  roads.  In  its 
place  a  standard  form  of  non-adjustable,  self-cleaning  front 
end  has  been  applied.     In  some  instances  a  patch  is  riveted 


under  the  smoke  arch  and  a  two-inch  washout  plug  arranged 
to  take  care  of  any  leakage  from  the  pipes  or  superheater 
tubes. 

Flanging  of  Firebox  Sheets  on  the  Flange  Press 
The  committee  reported  that  the  flanging  of  firebox  sheets 
on  a  flanging  press  is  not  detrimental.     It  is  a  matter  of  the 
proper  heating  of  the  material. 

Cold  flanging  can  be  successfully  employed  on  round  heads 
and  straight  sides  of  flue  and  door  sheets  in  all  types  of  fire- 
boxes.-'-:^   ■■  '-;V  •  ■•■  ■  ■•  •..'-''  •■-  v->  ■■  '■  ■  •{  ■■?::■     ';•■. 
The  report  is  signed  by  Robert  C.  Gibson,  chairman. 

^i  ..■-.'.■■:     Thursday  Session  ■■■■■■■     .    ,.. 

A  short  talk  was  given  by  A.  H.  Kipp,  mechanical  super- 
intendent of  the  Soo  Line,  on  the  duties  of  the  members  of 
the  association  to  the  country.  Following  this  the  discussion 
of  papers  was  resumed.       v. 

Electric  and  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  of  Firebox  Sheets 

In  the  absence  of  a  report.  Prof.  A.  S.  Kinsey,  in  charge 
of  welding  and  shop  practice  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, gave  a  general  sur\'ey  of  the  present  standing  of 
autogenous  welding  and  the  future  prospects  of  its  recogni- 
tion as  a  permissible  process  of  boiler  construction. 

Professor  Kinsey  had  just  been  present  at  the  St  Louis 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  ^lechanical  Engineers,  at 
which  a  prominent  insurance  company  requested  that  the 
Boiler  Code  Committee,  of  which  Professor  Kinsey  is  a  mem- 
ber, allow  the  use  of  autogenous  welding  in  stationary  heat- 
ing boilers  generating  steam  up  to  15 -lb.  pressure.  The 
Boiler  Code  Committee  is  considering  this  petition  seriously 
and  will  probably  report  favorably  on  it.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  Committee  has  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  to  investigate  the  matter  of  welding 
seams  in  boilers  and  pressure  vessels  with  a  similar  ccnnmittee 
from  the  American  Welding  Society. 

Forge  welding  has  been  allowed  a  rating  of  52  per  cent, 
or  a  permissible  load  of  52  p>er  cent  of  the  strength  of  the 
metal,  by  insurance  companies.  Although  autogenous  weld- 
ing is  not  recognized  as  yet,  there  is  no  reason  why  fusion 
welding  cannot  be  made  very  nearly  as  strong  as  forge  weld- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  increase  in  the  rating  of  forge 
welding  from  52  to  75  per  cent  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  A.  S.  M.  E.  If  every  one  interested  in  advancing  the 
process  is  united,  first  of  all,  in  demanding  the  best  welds 
possible  in  the  shops  where  the  process  is  used  and  then  in 
advocating  its  adoption  and  recognition  by  the  insurance 
companies  and  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  outcome. 

From  consultations  with  A.  G.  Pack,  chief  inspector  of  the 
Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection,  and  from  extensive  exam- 
inations of  defective  welds  taken  from  exploded  boilers,  Pro- 
fessor Kinsey  stated  that  they  were  some  of  the  worst  welds 
he  had  ever  examined  and  that  they  had  done  a  great  deal 
to  retard  the  advance  of  the  process. 

The  development  of  autogenous  or  better  fusion  welding 
has  nearly  reached  the  point  where  it  is  possible  to  weld 
manganese  steel  frogs  on  rails.  Firebox  plates  can  be  welded 
as  safely  as  they  can  be  riveted  by  either  the  electric  arc  or 
acetylene  torch.  Any  weld  may  be  easily  made  to  lose  its 
strength  by  burning  or  oxidizing  the  metal,  and  this  is  the 
greatest  defect  to  be  combated  in  the  operation  of  welding. 

Two  rules  should  be  followed  in  welding.  The  grain  of 
the  metal  should  be  so  refined  as  to  come  back  to  its  original 
size  and,  in  the  case  of  steel,  the  weld  should  be  annealed. 
When  recognized  by  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  this  requirement  for 
annealing  will  probably  be  inserted  in  the  rules  for  permis- 
sible welding  procedure. 

At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  the  safe-ending 
of  boiler  tubes  was  discussed  at  one  of  the  Boiler  Code  Com- 
mittee sessions,  and  the  records  were  cMisulted  to  determine 
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if  welding  were  allowable  in  this  case.  It  was  found  that  it 
is  permissible  to  weld  the  safe  ends  of  tubes  in  fire  tube  boil- 
ers but  not  in  water  tubes,  which  means  that  locomotives  may 
use  it  in  this  connection.  ..•..,      •.,   -         :..  ., 

'■::■'■''■  y  :■'-':., -.'..hi:.-^^-,-:         Discussion         '■•'":":•;■• '^  :;  •■■"..'■  ;\  :'...-  >■.'■ 

The  criticisms  brought  out  at  the  last  convention  have 
served  their  purpose  in  arousing  the  interest  of  all  members 
of  the  association,  and  no  doubt  the  fewer  accidents  from  the 
letting  go  of  welded  seams  may  be  due  to  the  closer  super- 
vision of  all  welding  in  railroad  shops.  However,  if  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection  continue  to 
show  any  disastrous  explosions  from  the  failure  of  welded 
seams,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  an  early  official 
recognition  of  the  process.     ''•"':-.<-.:y'-:  ■''':.■'-■■'[■''■.'.  \  .-X  •.■• 

A  short  paper  on  the  procedure  used  in  electric  arc  welding 
was  given  by  one  of  the  members. 

On  the  Santa  Fe  the  welding  departments  of  all  shops  are 
required  to  send  test  specimens  of  their  work  to  the  labora- 
tories to  be  tested  to  destruction.  The  seams  are  reinforced 
about  20  per  cent  and  when  pulled  average  about  83  per  cent, 
which  is  about  what  is  obtained  with  riveted  joints.  One  in- 
stance was  cited  of  29  specimens  taken  out  of  plates  after 
being  in  service  4^^  years,  which  tested  71  per  cent. 

As  on  all  other  questions,  opinion  was  divided.  Certain 
members  advocated  great  caution  in  adopting  the  process, 
particularly  where  human  life  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
work.  So  long  as  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  a  seam, 
and  certainly  until  disasters  from  weak  seams  have  stopped, 
it  is  well  to  avoid  the  extensive  application  of  autogenous 
welding.  The  discussion  turned  from  welded  seams  to  the 
welding  of  flues.  In  certain  sections  of  the  countrj*  it  was 
found  that  electrically  welded  superheater  flues  cracked,  while 
smaller  tubes  were  not  found  to  do  this.  In  still  other  districts 
leaks  are  found  in  both  superheater  and  smaller  flues.  In 
bad  water  districts,  scale  forms  in  pockets  around  the  flue 
end,  and  by  preventing  the  cooling  effect  of  the  water,  permits 
the  heat  to  crack  the  tube.  This  applies  to  the  side  sheet, 
under  the  arch  as  well  as  where  the  heat  is  intense.  When 
staybolts  are  calked  where  they  enter  the  side  sheets,  pin 
cracks  are  started  if  the  water  does  not  circulate  properly. 
Flues  should  be  prossered  in  bad  water  districts. 

Where  welds  have  been  found  sound  in  good  water  dis- 
tricts, a  few  months  with  hard  water  have  only  been  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  formation  of  cracks.  The  conclusion  seemed 
to  be  that  in  good  water  districts  welded  flues  remained  tight, 
while  bad  water  tended  to  hasten  the  formation  of  cracks  in 
safe  ends. 

The  subject  of  welded  patches  was  barely  touched  upon 
without  any  definite  decision  as  to  their  use. 

Best  Style  Grate  for  Bituminous  Coal 

No  report  was  submitted  by  the  committee,  but  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  use  of  the  box  grate  was  presented  by  William 
Stinsky.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was  stated  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  dump  grate  will  be 
eliminated  from  both  ends  of  the  firebox.  The  best  results 
have  been  obtained  with  box  grates  having  a  width  of  nine 
inches.  If  a  dump  grate  is  used  it  must  be  kept  from  under 
the  flues,  for  if  used  in  this  position  all  sorts  of  leakage  and 
trouble  result. 

The  draft  opening  in  the  ashpan  was  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion, and  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  general  that  at  least 
15  per  cent  of  the  grate  area  should  be  opened  in  the  pan  to 
obtain  complete  combustion  of  fuel.  Even  with  the  opening 
in  the  pan,  sufficient  flues  must  be  installed  to  carry  off  the 
gases.  Side  openings  and  center  openings  have  been  tried, 
and  netting  has  been  used  in  the  pan,  all  bringing  about  good 
results  where  used  to  fill  certain  operating  requirements. 

Box  grates  up  to  11  in.  wide  have  been  tried  and  minimum 
openings  of  18  per  cent,  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The 


standard,  however,  seems  to  be  a  nine-inch  grate  and  a  15 
per  cent  ashpan  opening. 

Following  this  the  annual  election  of  officers  was  held. 

Officers  for  1920-1921 

President,  Charles  P.  Patrick,  Wilson  Welding  Repair 
Company;  first  vice-president,  Thomas  Lewis,  Lehigh  Valley; 
second  vice-president,  T.  P.  Madden,  Missouri  Pacific;  third 
vice-president,  E.  W.  Young,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul; 
fourth  vice-president,  Frank  Gray,  Chicago  &  Alton;  fifth 
vice-president,  Thomas  F.  Powers,  Chicago  &  North  Western; 
secretar}-,  Harry  D.  Vought;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Laugbridge, 
Hocking  Valley. 

Executive  board  for  one  year:  L.  M.  Stewart,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line;  John  F.  Raps,  Illinois  Central;  John  Harthill, 
New  York  Central.  For  two  years:  W.  J.  Murphy,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  Harry  F.  Weldin,  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
E.  J.  Reardon,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Three 
years:  B.  F.  Sarver,  Pennsylvania  Lines;  George  Austin, 
Santa  Fe;  H.  J.  Wandberg,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 


DRILLING  RECORDS  MADE  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 

Drilling  demonstrations  with  Cleveland  milled  high  speed 
drills  were  conducted  during  the  annual  June  convention  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  Sections  III  and  VI, 
at  Atlantic  Cit>-.  Several  records  were  made  in  these  tests 
and  it  is  reported  that  records  made  in  1911  were  completelv 
shattered.  On  June  15  and  16,  milled  high  speed  drills  were 
forced  through  cast  iron  at  the  rate  of  6  ft.  per  minute  and 
through  machinery  steel  at  the  rate  of  2>1  ft.  per  minute. 
Details  of  speed,  feed,  etc.,  are  given  below. 

. :  '.  ■    ■■'.'"'  ■'      ..■•,•:  "•:  ,..'"..•■'.'.  Number  of 

T)ia.  Feed  in.  inches  Vol.  lb. 

Material    '     .-.  -  of  drill  R.p.ni.  per  rev.  drilled  removed 

3  in.    cast    iron 1      in.  720             .100  9  in.  14.74 

3  in.    mchy.    steel 1       in  600             .050  3  in.  6.60 

3  in.    cast    iron 1  ^t  in.  720             .130  15  in.  23.01 

3  in.    mchy.    steel 1 H  in.  500             .040  3  in.  7.00 

It  is  evident  that  the  alx>ve  records  could  not  be  recom- 
mended for  commercial  shop  practice  as  few,  if  any,  shops 
would  have  the  press  equipment  or  power  to  duplicate  them. 
For  example,  in  making  the  record  in  cast  iron  with  a  1-in. 
drill,  a  feed  of  .100  in.  per  revolution  and  speed  of  720 
R.  P.  M.  were  used.  Good  shop  practice  would  indicate  a 
speed  no  greater  than  267  R.  P.  M.  and  a  feed  of  .015  in. 
per  revolution.  In  the  tests  shown  above,  both  the  feed  and 
speed  e.xceeded  normal  practice.  The  same  statement  applies 
to  the  record  in  machiner}-  steel.  Demonstrations,  like  the 
above,  show  the  tremendous  reserve  in  the  modem  high  speed 
milled  twist  drill.  Stock  drills  were  used  in  the  tests  and 
the  drills  were  driven  by  a  Foote-Burt  heavy  duty  drill  press. 

Additional  drilling  tests  were  conducted  in  open  hearth 
chrome  nickel  steel  using  Hercules  high  speed  drills  made 
by  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
})Ovver  being  furnished  by  a  6  ft.  American  radial  drill. 
The  results  of  these  tests  showed  conclusively  that  hard  and 
tough  alloy  steels  can  l)e  drilled  on  a  production  basis  and 
economically.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  steel  showed 
.50  per  cent  carbon,  .90  per  cent  chromium,  1.00  per  cent 
nickel  and  .75  per  cent  manganese.  Holes  3  in.  deep  were 
drilled  in  nine  seconds  with  1  in.,  Ij/s  in.  and  1%  in.  drills 
attaining  a  penetration  of  1  in.  every  three  seconds.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  data  secured  in  these  tests: 

Average  No. 

Dia.  Feed  in.  lime  holes  per 

Material                   of  drill  R.  p.  m.  per  rev.  per  hole  grinding 

3   in.   alloy   steel..      1       in.  500  .040  in.  9      sec.  32 

3    in.    alloy   steel..      1  !-g  in.  500  .040  in.  9      sec.  24 

3   in.    alloy   steel .  .      1  ^4  in.  500  .040  in.  9      sec.  27 

3   in.   alloy  steel..      IJ^in.  500  .029  in.  12J^  sec.  29 

3    in.    alloy   steel .  .      2      in.  206  .040  in.  22      secy  27 

3    in.    alloy   steel..      254  in.  206  .022  in.  40      sec.  12    . : 


Right  Line  Radial  Drilling  Machine 


RIGHT  line  radial  drilling  machines  built  in  either  full 
universal  or  plain  types  and  with  five-foot  or  six-foot 
swing  have  been  developed  and  placed  on  the  market 
recently  by  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York. 
These  right  line  radials  embody  somewhat  radical  changes 
from  the  usual  type  of  radial  drill.  The  drive  has  been  sim- 
plified so  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  driving  power  is  de- 
livered to  the  spindle.  A  general  view  of  the  machine,  Fig. 
1,  indicates  the  entire  absence  of  belts  and  the  reduction  of 
driving  gears  to  a  minimum.     A  feature  of  the  new  drill 
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Fig.  1 — General  View  of  Niles-Bement-Pond   Right  Line  Radial   Drill 


v-hich  adds  to  the  rigidity  of  the  machine  and  simplicity  of 
(irive  is  the  patented  double  column  arrangement,  a  cross 
>  ction  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  arrangement 
ii  lows  for  direct  drive  from  the  motor  to  the  spindle  through 
tiie  double  column  also  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  column  is  a 
^ngle  casting  formed  of  two  box  section  members  cast  in- 


tegral at  the  top  and  bottom,  the  arm  saddle  being  mounted 
between  them.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  -the  back  of  the 
arm  saddle  and  drives  the  spindle  through  a  single  horizontal 
shaft  running  between  the  column  members. 

Since  the  column  is  not  stationary,  but  rotates  with  the 
arm,  it  has  been  possible  to  place  the  metal  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  form  of  a  patented  beam  section.  Bending 
stresses  in  the  column  are  always  in  the  direction  for  which 
this  section  is  designed.  Another  advantage  of  this  type  of 
column  is  that  it  permits  the  use  of  vee  tracks  at  the  frMit 

and  back  for  guiding  the  arm 
saddle.  When  clamped  by  means 
of  a  wedge  connection  on  these 
tracks,  the  arm  and  column  form 
a  rigid  unit.  Instantaneous 
clamping  of  the  column  to  the 
pedestal  is  obtained  by  means  of 
a  motor  operated  device  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  This  device  is  both  simple 
and  convenient  in  operation  and 
the  clamp  is  engaged  and  disen- 
gaged by  throwing  a  switch  located 
on  the  control  head.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  leave 
his  working  position.  A  lever  for 
clamping  by  hand  also  is  provided. 
The  electric  clamp  is  operated  by 
a  small  motor  with  one  wheel,  the 
mechanism  being  self-adjusting. 
The  arm  is  esf)ecially  easy  to 
swing,  its  entire  weight  being  sup- 
ported on  a  ball  bearing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  column.  When 
clamped,  a  broad  metal  to  metal 
contact  makes  the  column  and 
pedestal  practically  one  piece. 

The  maximum  resistance  to 
drilling  pressure  is  secured  by  a 
specially  designed  arm  cross  sec- 
tion as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  With  the 
upper  narrow  guide  for  the  saddle 
and  the  lower  bearing  set  in  a 
plane  back  of  the  front  surface, 
the  driving  shaft  is  brought  closer 
to  the  spindle  and  a  greater  depth 
'  "  is   secured   from  the   front  to  the 

back  of  the  arm.  Under  -lieavy  drilling  strains,  this  design 
tends  to  eliminate  the  deflection  of  the  column  and  arm 
structure. 

The  arm  is  raised  and  lowered  by  power  from  the  driving 
motor,  the  mechanism  being  engaged  by  throwing  the  clutch 
lever  located  on  the  driving  gear  box.    The  machine  is  started 
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and  stopped  by  means  of  a  controller  handle  on  the  control  Only  four  driving  gears  and  one  double  faced  pinion  a 

head.  The  elevating  and  clamping  mechanisms  are  inter-  used  between  the  motor  and  spindle  and  the  driving  mecha: 
locking  and  cannot  be  engaged  simultaneously  with  re-  ism  has  been  further  simplified  by  eliminating  frictit 
sultant  damage  to  the  machine.     An  automatic  stop  to  pre-      clutches  for  spindle  reverse  and  tapping  operations.     T' 

-  spindle  is  quickly  and  accurately  reversed  by  reversing  t 

Driving  Gear 


Double  Column 

\ 


Arm  Saddle  Clamp  Double  Column 

Ffg.   2 — Cross   Section   of    Double   Column    Arrangement 

vent  damage  or  accident  to  the  machine  should  the  operator 
carelessly  run  the  arm  to  the  limit  of  its  travel  in  either  di- 
rection has  been  provided.  This  device  also  stops  the  arm 
in  case  an  obstruction  is  met  in  lowering.     The  elevating 


Fl0.  3 — The  Main  Driving  Shaft  Passes  Between  the  Two  Columns 


Fig.  4 — View  of  Electric  Column  Clamp 

motor  through  the  controller  lever.  The  spindle  counter- 
weight is  geared  to  the  spindle  and  supported  at  its  center 
of  gravity  to  eliminate  friction.  A  depth  gage  with  an  auto- 
matic feed  trip  is  provided  for  drilling  to  a  desired  depth. 
Rapid  hand  traverse  of  the  spindle  is  secured  by  means  of 


Narrow  Guide 


Lower  Bearing 

Surface 

Set  Back 


1 — 


J^  Spindle 


^ 


Fig.   5 — Cross   Section    of    Arm    Designed   for    Maximum    Torsiona 

Strength 


screw  is  hung  at  the  top  of  the  column  on  a  friction  ring 

and  when  the  spindle  or  arm  meets  an  obstruction  in  lower-      a  lever  which,  when  pulled  down,  engages  the  power  feed 


ing,  the  elevating  screw  is  lifted  and  turns  freely,  thus  stop- 
ping the  arm. 


An  ample  range  of  speeds  is  provided  and  there  are  eigh^ 
positive  geared  feeds  changed  by  means  of  a  graduated  disc. 
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Fine  hand  feed  for  the  spindle  also  is  provided.  The  drill 
head  is  easily  moved  along  the  arm  by  means  of  a  hand 
wheel  conveniently  located  at  the  front  of  the  head.  On 
universal  machines,  this  hand  wheel  can  be  swung  back  out 
of  the  way  when  the  spindle  is  to  be  swiveled. 


For  direct  current  drive,  a  10  hp.,  four  to  one  variable 
speed  motor  is  required.  For  alternating  current  drive,  a 
gear  box  is  included  to  give  the  additional  speeds  required. 
In  either  case,  the  motor  is  provided  with  an  automatic  brake 
for  stqpping  quickly  in  tapping  operations. 


Recording  Instruments  for  Switchers 


A  DESCRIPTION  of  a  model  K  recording  instrument 
for  locomotives  in  road  service  was  given  on  page  306 
of  the  May  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  and 
the  model  L  Loco-Recorder,  described  in  this  article, 
is  designed  for  use  on  switchers.     The  instrument  furnishes 


basis.  The  recording  tape,  which  is  calibrated  in  minutes, 
is  drawn  past  the  pencil  at  the  rate  of  four  inches  to  the 
hour.  The  pencil  moves  up  and  down  when  the  engine 
is  in  motion,  the  distance  across  the  tape,  1-3/16  in.  in 
length,    representing    one-half    mile    traveled.      The    angle 


Record  of  Switchers  for   Four  Hours  Reading   from    Right  to    Left 


a  clear  and  complete  performance  record  of  switch  engines, 
and  affords  information,  the  vital  importance  of  which  has 
long  been  appreciated.  The  record  shows:  (1)  The  time 
in  hours  and  minutes  that  the  engine  is  idle;  (2)  the  time 
in  hours  and  m!nutes  that  the  eng.rie  is  working;    (3)   the 


A  Locked   Metallic  Case  Prevents  Tampering   With  the   Mechanism 

distance  in  miles  actually  covered;   (4)  the  speed  at  which 
the  engine  is  operated   at  any  point  or  at  any  time. 

An  odometer  automatically  records  the  exact  mileage, 
registering  every  35  ft.  and  can  be  set  back  to  zero  at  the 
end  of  every  day,  week  or  month  as  desired.  To  conform 
.to  the  service  required  of  it,  the  recorder  operates  on  a  time 


of  these  lines  and  their  relation  to  the  minute  marks  show 
the  rate  of  sj)eed.     Broken  lines  indicate  reverses. 

When  the   engine   is   idle  the   pencil   remains  stationary 
and  makes  a  straight  horizontal  line  on  the  tape.     The  total 


Internal     Mechanism    of    the    Loco- Recorder 

idle  time  is  thus  easily  calculated.  An  actual  reproduc- 
tion of  the  record  of  a  switch  engine  for  four  hours,  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  This  record  shows  that  the 
switcher  went  ahead  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  stood  still  for 
two  minutes,  reversed  and  ran  three-eighths  of  a  mile  at  a 
speed  of  nearly  eight  miles  an  hour.     It  then  stood  still  for 
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two  minutes,  reversed  and  ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  five 
minute?,  reversed  again  and  ran  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  stood 
still  for  seven  minutes,  reversed  again  and  ran  150  yards, 
reversed  again  after  standing  a  little  more  than  a  minute 
and  ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  a  half.  After 
standing  for  four  minutes  the  engine  again  reversed  and  ran 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  eight  minutes.  It  then  made 
three  short  runs  and  three  reverses,  with  three  stops  of 
about  four  minutes  each,  and  was  idle  for  27  minutes,  after 
which  it  ran  a  mile  and  an  eighth  at  a  maximum  speed  of 
half  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  was  idle  for  20  minutes. 
Knowledge  of  yard  conditions  makes  the  record  a  complete 


story  of  the  day's  work,  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  compute  the  idle,  and  working  time 
and  the  service  performed. 

Since  speed  indications  on  a  switcher  are  not  required 
the  instrument  can  be  attached  to  any  convenient  part  of 
the  locomotive  and  is  not  necessarily  placed  in  the  cab. 
The  water-tight  cover,  which  has  to  be  raised  for  the  re- 
moval and  insertion  of  tapes,  is  securely  locked,  as  showri 
in  the  illustration,  and  this  prevents  any  interference  with 
the  recording  mechanism.  Loco-Recorders  for  both 
switchers  and  road  locomotives  are  manufactured  by  the 
Speedograph  Corf>oration,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Cutting  and  Welding  Torch  for  Shop  Use 


CERTAIN  inherent  characteristics  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  cutting  and  welding  torches  intended  for 
shop  service.  Among  these  characteristics  may  be 
mentioned  simplicity,  ruggedness,  low  cost  of  maintenance 
and  safety  in  operation.  In  addition,  the  torch  should  be 
light,  well  balanced  and  economical.  With  the  desirability 
and  importance  of  these  characteristics  well  in  mind,  the  A. 
G.  A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey, has  recently  developed  a  line  of  oxy-acetylene  cutting  and 
welding  torches  known  as  the  A.  G.  A.  torches.  These 
torches  have  been  thoroughly  tested  under  severe  service  con- 
ditions in  railway  shops,  navy  yards  and  other  industrial 
plants  and  are  reported  to  have  given  uniformly  satisfactory 
service.  V.:' . 

Mixture  of  the  gases  is  accomplished  in  the  tips  which 
are  of  the  one  piece  type,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
losing  either  the  tip  or  mixer  parts.  The  high  pressure  valve 
of  the  cutting  torch  is  operated  by  the  thumb  in  such  a  way 
that  a  single  motion  will  open  or  close  it.  This  makes  al- 
terations in  pressure  possible  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 
A  welding  table  is  furnished  with  the  torches,  and  reference 
to  the  line  showing  thickness  of  metal  in  sixteenths  of  an 
inch,  will  indicate  the  number  of  tip  to  be  used;  also,  the 
proper  gas  and  oxygen  pressures. 

The  standard  manufacturer's  torch  of  this  make  weighs 
only  28  ounces  and  is  not  tiresome  to  hold.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  effect  of  a  heavy  torch  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  an  operator's  work  is  most  important.    Not 


V  .-'  A.    G.    A.    Cutting    and    Welding    Torch 

only  is  it  necessary  that  a  torch  be  light  in  weight,  but  it  must 
be  well  balanced  in  order  not  to  cause  unnecessar)^-  fatigue 
to  the  operator.  With  hoses  attached,  the  A.  G.  A.  torches 
balance  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  grip.  The  grips  are 
made  of  a  ventilated,  non-conducting  material,  oval  in  cross 
section  and  therefore  easy  to  control. 

'  Gas  connections  are  indicated  by  distinctive  colors  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  the 
Nav}'  Department,  the  valve  handles  being  plainly  marked 
"Oxygen"  and  "Acetylene."  All  inflammable  gas  cylinders 
are  painted  red  and  the  oxygen  cylinders,  black.  This  col- 
or scheme  being  carried  out  in  the  hoses,  there  is  little  danger 
of  wrong  connections  and  accidental  explosions. 

While  not  intended  to  be  abused,  torches  are  often  sub- 
jected to  rough   usage  either  through   accident  or  careless- 


ness. The  torches,  illustrated,  are  of  rugged  construction 
and  the  tips,  being  internally  threaded,  are  protected  against 
damage.  The  heads  and  valve  bodies  are  made  of  drop 
forged  bronze  to  insure  durability,  the  gas  head  tubes  be- 
ing of  seamless  drawn  brass,  which  is  difficult  to  spring. 
Nuts  on  which  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  wear  are 
made  of  phosphorous  brass. 

Low  cost  of  maintenance  is  secured  by  making  the  torches 
of  interchangeable  parts,  assembled  with  mechanical  metal 
to  metal  joints.  There  are  no  brass,  soldered  or  welded 
joints  to  be  made.     Referring  to  the  view  showing  a  cross 
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Cross  Section  of  Torch  Head 

section  of  the  torch  head,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  gas  head 
tubes  are  tightened  in  the  valve  body  by  taper  bronze  fer- 
rules forced  tightly  about  the  tubes  by  the  hexagon  head 
nuts.  The  torches  can  be  completely  disassembled  by  the 
operator  and  then  reassembled  without  difficulty;  hence,  a 
damaged  part  does  not  necessitate  factory  repairs  or  scrap- 
ping. 

Economy  of  gas  consumption  can  be  secured  only  by  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  a  true  neutral  flame.  Either 
an  oxidizing  or  carbonizing  flame  indicates  an  excess  of  free 
oxygen  or  acetylene,  respectively,  damaging  the  quality  of 
the  welds  and  causing  uneconomical  torch  welds.  Complete 
mixing  is  accomplished  in  these  torches  by  forcing  the  oxy- 
gen and  acetylene  together  at  equal  pressures,  passing  the 
mixture  through  a  restricted  conical  orifice  which  sets  up  a 
turbulent  effect  in  the  stream  of  gas  and  at  the  same  time 
creating  a  velocity  which  prohibits  back  flash.  The  mixed 
gases  emerge  from  this  orifice  and  proceed  down  the  tip, 
the  turbulent  effect  decreasing  as  the  mixture  becomes  more 
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,  nd  more  thorough.     It  is  not  possible  to  thoroughly  mix  mixing  is  accomplished  in  A.  G.  A.  torches.     Economy  in 

-ases  by  allowing  them  to  run  together.    They  must  be  forced  gas  consumption,  freedom  from  back  fire  and  elimination 

together  and  agitated  until  the  mixing  is  completed.  A  glance  of  the  possibility  of  self-destruction,  by  internal  burning, 

.  t  the  cross  sectional  vi^w  will  indicate  how  this  thorough  are  secured  by  the  design  of  these  torches. 


Facilitating  the  Removal  of  Side  Rods 


BY    MAKING    both    main    and    side    rods,    also   link 
motion   rods,   symmetrical    above   and   below   the   true 
central  plane,   a  method  was  described  on  page   105 
of  the  February,  1917,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  get  along  with  a  much  smaller  stock  of 
rods.     The  idea  is  to  make  the  rod  with  two  oil  cups,  one 


Front    Side    Rod    With    Oil    Cups    Set    at    an    Angle 

on  each  side,  and  by  this  construction,  the  rod  can  be  used 
on  either  side  of  the  locomotive,  thereby  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  rods  required  to  be  carried  in  stock  by  one-half. 
From  the  fact  that  only  one-half  as  manv  rods  as  of  the 


standard  form  of  construction  need  be  carried  in  stock,  the 
saving  in  costs  of  material  on  hand  is  considerable.  The 
rods  can  be  made  up  and  properly  constructed  for  the  same 
work  as  the  standard  rods,  no  change  in  counterweights  cf 
the  engine  being  necessary. 

An  additional  feature  carried  out  in  the  design  of  front 
side  rods  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Usually  when  the 
front  section  of  a  pair  of  side  rods  is  to  be  removed,  the  en- 
gine is  set  with  the  crank  pin  on  the  bottom  quarter  and,  in 
this  position,  the  oil  cup  on  the  front  side  rod  section  ex- 
tends above  the  bottom  guide  and  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out jacking  up  the  engine.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the 
side  rod  illustrated  was  designed  and  patented  by  three  em- 
ployees of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  at  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  Charles  E.  Weitaw.  William  R.  Owens  and  H.  R. 
Jones.  As  indicated,  the  oil  cups  are  set  at  an  angle  so 
that  the  upper  corner  of  the  oil  cup  extends  only  slightly 
above  the  crank  pin  collar.  A  considerable  saving  of  effort 
will  be  effected  by  the  use  of  this  rod  inasmuch  as  it  can  be 
removed  easily  without  jacking  up  the  engine. 


Open  Side  Planer  Proves  a  Flexible  Unit  '     ?^^^^ 

A    MACHINE  that  is  equally  well  adapted  to  perform  being  held  with  equal  facility  and  ample  room  being  pro- 
small  planing  operations  on  irregular  shapes  either  vidtd  for  the  use  of  table  fixtures.    The  clear  view  afforded 
in   roundhouses   or   back   shops,   has   been   developed  makes  it  easy  to  adjust  the  cutting  tool  to  lay-out  lines  on 
recently  by  the  Automatic  Machine  Company,  Bridgeport,  either  end  of  the  work,  both  ends  being  equally  visible.     Ir- 
Conn.     The  machine  referred  to  is  the  Coulter  open  side  regular  shapes  of  a  larger  size  than  could  pass  between  two 


Coulter  Openside   Crank   Planer   With  24-ln.   Stroke 


View    Showing    Motor    Drive    and    Rigid    Arm    Construction 


planer,  which  has  already  proved  its  value  for  this  kind  of 
work. 


housings  are  easily  machined   on  the  open   side  machine. 

Another  advantage  of  this  particular  open  side  planer  is 

Railway  shop  men  are  waking  up  to  the  advantages  af-      the  fact  that  it  bridges  the  gap  between  planer  and  shaper 

forded  by  open  side  planer  construction,   among  which  is     construction.     The  convenience  and  speed  of  the  shaper  is 

n:aximum  ease  in  setting  up  the  work,  large  or  small  pieces      combined  with  the  accuracy  and  increased  capacity  of  the 
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planer.  Floor  space  is  saved  and  ease  of  operation  combined 
with  high  cutting  speeds  and  feeds  assures  maximum  output. 
Horizontal,  vertical  and  angular  power  feed  is  provided, 
with  graduated  collars  on  the  feed  screw  and  the  swivel 
plate.  A  rack  and  pinion  raises  and  lowers  the  balanced 
cross  rail.  Sliding  gears  allow  four  speeds  for  each  length 
of  the  table  stroke. 

The  large  supporting  base  forms  a  rigid  foundation  for 
the  machine  and  other  features  tending  to  provide  increased 
rigidity  and  accurate  work  are,  the  long,  wide  gibbed  table 
provided  with  three  tee  slots  and  three  squaring  slots,  the 
large  vertical  column  supporting  the  cross  rail,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  sliding  surface  on  the  vertical  column 


and  cross  rail  and  the  long  vertical  down  feed  slide.  TIV2 
bull  gear,  hub  bearing  and  crank  are  of  rugged  constructic  1 
and  the  design  provides  a  quick  return  stroke  to  the  tabli.. 
Reference  to  the  illustration  showing  the  arrangement  U  • 
motor  drive  indicates  the  compact  drive  arrangement.  A 
short  continuous  belt  gives  excellent  results  in  service,  ai 
though  a  silent  chain  drive  can  be  used  if  desired. 

The  open  side  counterweighted  cross  rail  is  securely  heli 
in  any  position  by  three  clamps;  two  handles  on  the  fron' 
are  tightened  by  a  half  turn  and  there  is  a  hand  wheel  0:. 
the  rear  of  the  arm.    The  design  of  the  cross  rail  and  brace 
all  in  one  piece,  reduces  the  possibility  of  spring  and  pro 
vides  a  rugged  construction.  ;/'  *•■..-■ 


^^{  •        f  Easily  Applied  Automatic  Fire  Door  .^._^i§--^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

PNEUMATICALLY    operated    fire    doors    are    some-  In  operation,  pressure  on  the  pedal  admits  air  to  the  op- 
times  troublesome  to  apply  because  of  the  additional  crating  cylinder  and  the  piston  moves  upward,  transmitting 
room  required  for  opening.  The  back  head  of  a  modern  motion  to  the  upper  door  to  rotate  it  around  its  pivots.   This 
locomotive  has  little  unused  space  and  to  avoid  interference  door  is  connected  by  a  link  to  the  rocker  at  the  top  of  the 


with  the  various  devices  and  their  connections,  that  are  neces- 
sary for  efficient  and  safe  locomotive  operation,  is  often  dif- 
ficult. The  Franklin  No.  9  fire  door  was  designed  to  per- 
mit of  application  where  space  is  limited.  It  takes  approx- 
imately the  same  space  as  an  ordinary  hand  operated  swing 
door  and  can  be  applied  without  relocating  other  boiler  ac- 
cessories. It  is  simple  in  construction  and  has  few  wearing 
parts.  It  consists  of  a  door  frame,  semi-rotating  door  plate< 
and  operating  cylinder  with  a  foot  pedal  to  provide  power 
operation,  and  a  hand  grip  for  manual  operation.  A  latch 
is  provided  to  hold  the  door  open  in  three  different  positions; 
wide  open  and  two  smoke  notch  petitions.    Air  pressure  both 


frame,  which  in  turn  is  connected  by  a  link  to  the  lower  door 


^— .  ^^^^^^".J^^^^H 
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Franklin     No.    9    Automatic     Fire     Door    Closed 

opens  and  closes  the  door;  therefore  it  is  positive  in  its  move- 
ments. The  movement  of  the  upper  door  plate  is  actuated 
by  the  power  cylinder,  the  motion  being  transmitted  to  the 
lower  door  plate  by  links.  In  opening,  the  door  plates  tele- 
scope inside  the  door  frame  providing  full  unobstructed  open- 
ing for  firing.  This  telescopic  action  forms  the  opening 
without  taking  space  on  the  backhead  outside  of  the  door 
frame.    The  door  plates  rotate  on  pin  bearings  on  either  side. 


Automatic  Fire   Door  in   Full  Open   Position 

;G  that  the  movement  of  the  upper  plate  is  transmitted  to  the 
lower  plate  to  rotate  it  on  pivots  to  the  open  position.  At 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  a  small  poppet  valve  is  opened  by  the 
upward  movement  of  the  piston;  this  admits  air  to  the  cylin- 
der and  cushions  the  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  at  the 
same  time  the  links  are  assuming  a  position  which  reduces 
the  leverage  on  the  doors  and  brings  them  to  the  full  open 
position  without  slam  or  shock. 

When  pressure  is  removed  from  the  foot  pedal,  air  is  ex- 
hausted from  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  air  in  the 
upper  end  forces  the  piston  downward  and  starts  the  doors 
toward  the  closed  position.  After  the  piston  has  traveled 
about  one-third  of  its  movement  the  valve  in  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  seats,  cutting  off  the  air  supply  entirely.  At  this 
time  the  top  door  has  traveled  to  a  point  where  its  weight 
is  effective  to  raise  the  lower  door.  This,  with  the  trapped 
air  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  brings  the  doors  to  the  closed 
position.  As  the  piston  travels  downward  the  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder  acts  as  a  dash  pot  and  prevents  slamming. 
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The  Times  Trade  Supplement  (London)  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  owing  to  the  shortage  of  raw  materials, 
Belgian  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  large  or- 
ders for  railway  material,  locomotives  and  wagons  needed 
for  South  America. 


■4»'.- 


A  seat  for  a  brakeman  is  being  provided  on  freight  loco- 
motives in  Canada,  all  engines  to  be  equipped  by  May  1. 
1921.  This  action  has  been  taken  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Railway  Association  of  Canada,  following  a  request 
from  the  brakemen's  brotherhood.v       •      ;    v  .-     ..•..;,-;:,... 

The  Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  held  an  informal  meeting  with  representatives 
of  carriers  at  Chicago  on  April  29  and  30.  Engineers  from 
roads  in  all  sections  of  the  country  were  present  to  discuss 
the  progress  made  by  the  bureau  in  the  preparation  of  valu- 
ation reports.  -    ... 

After  a  spirited  debate  resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor 
of  government  ownership  of  the  railroads  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Montreal, 
Que.,  on  June  17,  by  a  vote  of  578  delegates,  representing 
29,159  votes  in  favor  of  the  resolution  and  8,349  against  it. 
During  the  debate  President  Gompers  took  the  floor  against 
the  passing  of  the  resolution. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Indian  Railways 
tliat  112  locomotives  were  burning  oil  fuel.  It  is  anticipated 
that,  owing  to  the  increased  output  of  oil  from  the  Persian 
concessions  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  the  use  of 
oil  fuel  on  the  railwavs  of  Western  India  will  in  the  near 
future  be  extended.  Tests  conducted  on  this  system  on  20 
engines  fitted  with  different  types  of  burners  showed  that 
the  work  done  by  one  ton  of  oil  would  require  1.8  tons  of 
coal. 

Four  French  railroads  announce  that  they  will  dismiss  the 
men  from  their  large  shops  and  will  have  car  and  locomo- 
tive repairs  done  by  contract.  This  is  the  gist  of  a  cable 
despatch  of  May  17.  The  four  roads  are  the  State,  the  Or- 
leans, the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  and  the  Southern. 
The  reason  given  for  this  action  is  that  the  shops  were  hot- 
l»eds  of  radicalism  and  their  output  was  low.  Ten  thousand 
men  will  be  released.  Repairs  will  be  done  by  private  cor- 
l^orations  able  to  discharge  unwilling  workers.  The  railroads 
ire  restricted  by  law  in  dealing  with  their  employees. 


The  Order  of  Railroad  Station  Agents,  at  its  biennial 
convention  recently  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  voted,  after  dis- 
cussions lasting  three  days,  to  eliminate  the  word  "strike'^ 
from  its  constitution.  This  action  was  taken  because  of  the  .' 
organization's  faith  in  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation 
Act  for  the  handling  of  employees'  grievances.  The  organiza- 
tion also  voted  to  remove  its  headquarters  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  Chicago.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  this  is  the  first  organization  of  the  kind,  cwnposed 
of  railroad  employees,  which  has,  because  of  this  faith,  elimi- 
nated strike  clauses  from  its  constitution. 

Pupils    of    John    Marshall    high    school    machine    shop    ^ 
classes    (Richmond,   Va.),   under   the   supervision   of  their 
instructors,  built  a  22-in.  modern  engine  lathe  during  shop*^ 
classes   in   exactly   seven   months   and   three  days   from   the 
time   it  was  started  and  the  machine  is  now  in  operation 
in  the  school  machine  shop,  where  it  will  beccwne  a  permanent    ' 
addition   to   the   present   equipment.      Every   detail   of   the 
machine  was  designed,  drawn  and  constructed  by  the  pupils 
themselves.     It  is  valued  at  $1,800,  is  7  ft.  6  in.  in  length 
and  weighs  about  2,500  lb.     It  will  swing  a  piece  of  work  " 
2214  in.  in  diameter  and  is  46  in.  between  centers.     It  has 
cross  and  longitudinal  feeds,  adjustable  compound  rest,  and 
is  capable  of  cutting  screw  threads  from  one  to  52  threads 
per  inch.     The  construction  of  the  machine  involved  nearly 
every  principle  that  should  be  taught  in  modern  machine 
shop  practice,  according  to  the  instructors  of  the  class. 


Wage  Award  Announcement  Set  for  July  20 

The  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  issued  a  state- 
ment on  June  25,  through  its  chairman,  Judge  R.  M.  Barton, 
to  the  effect  that  a  decision  on  the  billion  dollar  wage  de- 
mands of  organized  railway  employees,  which  the  board  has 
had  under  consideration  since  April  20,  will  be  announced 
on  or  possibly  before  July  20.  The  public  hearings  on  these 
demands  terminated  on  June  2  and  since  that  time  the  Labor 
Board  has  l)een  in  executive  session. 


Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
on  page  150,  the  location  of  the  brake  shaft  on  drop  end  low 
side  gondolas,  drop  and  high  side  gondolas,  tank  cars  and 
caboose  cars  without  platform^,  was  given  as  on  the  end  of 
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the  car  to  the  left  of  the  center  and  not  more  than  22  in.  from 
the  center.  This  is  an  error,  as  the  safet)'  appliance  act  re- 
quires the  brake  staff  to  be  located  on  the  end  of  the  car  to 
the  left  of  the  center,  but  does  not  specify  any  limiting  di- 
mension. -  .    ..  •  .:...    ,.  .   ; 


A.  S.  M.  E.  Railroad  Section  '   - 

In  accordance  with  certain  changes  in  the  organization  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  allowing  for 
the  formation  of  professional  sections,  a  Railroad  Section 
has  recently  been  organized.  The  following  officers  have 
been  elected:  Chairman,  Edwin  B.  Katte,  chief  engineer 
electric  traction,  New  York  Central;  vice-chairman,  George 
W.  Rink,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power.  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  other  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  C.  W.  Huntington,  president,  Virginian  Railway; 
Harr\'  B.  Oatley,  Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  and  W. 
H.  Winterrowd,  chief  mechanical  engineer,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  It  is  understood  that  the  Railroad  Section 
will  arrange  for  a  special  part  in  the  program  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  in  New  York  next  December. 


in  1919,  for  the  improvement  of  equipment,  and  although  the 
materials  needed,  especially  copper,  have  been  deliverec'  in 
the  meantime  in  sufficient  quantities,  tends  to  show  the 
serious  aspect  the  situation  has  taken.  In  the  summer  of 
1919,  the  repair  shops  turned  out  750  repaired  locomot  ves 
monthly.  In  November,  1919,  only  650  were  repaired  nd 
in  January,  1920,  only  520  locomotives  were  repaired. 


.-/Cost  of  Running  a  Railroad  One  Day  ' .  ..    • 

The  second  step  in  the  reclamation  campaign  which  has 
been  instituted  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  as 
noted  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for  April,  page 
247,  has  been  taken,  in  the  form  of  a  poster  showing  the 
daily  expenditures  on  the  road  for  fuel,  lumber,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poster,  which  is  printed  in  brilliant  red,  36 
cents  is  paid  for  materials  and  supplies  out  of  every  dollar 
received  by  the  company.  It  is  also  stated  that  every  24 
hours  the  road  spends:      -,•.>•.••  .  .        ,.       • .     •;.■■:      •••...;; 


A.  I.  E.  E.  and  A.  S.  M.  E.  to  Combine  Forces 

Plans  have  been  made  for  holding  a  series  of  joint  m  et- 
ings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  ;  nd 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  joint  meetings  is  to  secure  a  strong  program  and, 
as  the  war  interrupted  interest  in  normal  engineering 
progress,  to  create  a  new  interest  in  old  problems  which  now 
require  revised  consideration  under  existing  conditions.  In 
general  the  subjects  selected  for  these  meetings  will  come 
under  the  following  classifications:  Marine  engineering, 
engineering  education,  industrial  installations,  power  gen- 
eration, steam  railroad  electrification  and  industrial  rela- 
tions. It  is  intended  to  hold  the  first  meeting  in  October, 
on  a  date  to  be  announced  later. 


$45,800  for    fuel    for    locomotives. 

1. 3.700  for  lumber    and    timber. 

10,200  for  enginehouse  expense. 

8,660  for  train   supplies. 

.     8,400  for  ties. 

1,750  for  stationery    and    printing. 


$1,820  for  station   supplies. 
1,510  for  shop   m.achinery    and 

tools. 
1,320  for  lubricants    and    supplies 
for    locomotives. 
300  for  electric    light    bulbs. 


The  committee  asks  for  the  co-operation  of  the  employees 
to  increase  efficiency,  save  material  and  prevent  waste  in 
order  to  reduce  the  costs  noted  in  the  above  items. 


.       /:  .  Changes  in  Rules  of  Interchange  ;.     ,-  : 

V.  R.  Hawthorne,  secretary,  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, Section  III,  announces  that  rule  3,  section  k,  of  the 
rules  of  interchange,  1919,  has  been  modified  to  read  "No 
car  will  be  accepted  in  interchange  unless  properly  equipped 
with  United  States  safety  appliances,  or  United  States  safety 
appliances,  standard,  except  cars  moving  home  on  car  ser- 
vice orders,  for  equipping  with  safety  appliances.  Cars 
will  not  be  accepted  from  owner  at  any  time  unless  equipped 
with  United  States  safety  appliances  or  United  States  safety 
appliances,  standard." 

Also  that  rule  3,  section  o,  is  modified  to  read  "Cars  built 
after  November  1,  1920,  will  not  be  accepted  in  interchange 
unless  equipped  with  6-in.  by  8-in.  shank  A.R.A.  standard 
type  D  couplers." 


Working  Conditions  in  the  Prussian  State  Railroad  Repair 

Shops 

'.  The  Charlottenburger  Neue  Zeit  gives  some  interesting 
facts  and  figures  about  the  working  conditions  in  the  repair 
shops  of  the  former  Prussian  State  Railroad.  In  consequence 
of  the  demobilizing  act  the  number  of  working  men  em- 
ployed by  the  repair  shops  was  increased  from  70,000  to 
160,000.  Notwith-standing  this  great  increase  the  shops  are 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  The  decrease 
of  efficiency  of  the  repair  shops  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  the  railroad  management.  The  fact  that 
efficiencv  has  gone  down  although  the  railroad  management 
spent  447,000,000  marks  in   1918,  and   110,000,000  marks 


Railway   Rolling  Stock  for   New  Zealand   Govemrtient 

The  New  Zealand  Government  has  announced,  writes 
Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow  from  Auckland  on 
April  10,  as  noted  in  Commerce  Reports,  that  the  railway 
department  will  expend  about  $8,516,375  for  the  purchase 
of  rolling  stock  for  government  railroads  of  this  Dominion, 
covering  65  locomotives,  35  passenger  cars,  12  brake  vans, 
and  4.092  freight  cars. 

It  is  announced  that  the  government  proposes  to  invite 
tenders  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  25  large  loco- 
motives and  2,500  freight  cars;  and  tenders  in  New  Zea- 
land for  the  building  of  1,000  freight  cars  to  l)e  delivered 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  ■*■.'• 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  department  is  providing  for 
the  building  of  20  locomotives,  35  passenger  cars,  12  brake 
vans,  and  592  freight  cars  in  its  own  shops  at  the  different 
centers.  Twenty  locomotives  are  now  being  built  under  con- 
tract bv  A.  &  G.  Price,  all  to  be  delivered  within  five  vears. 

Rolling  stock  is  greatly  needed,  since  the  government  rail- 
roads are  not  able  to  meet  the  increasing  amount  of  freight 
offered  for  transportation,  and  the  accumulation  of  all  classes 
of  traffic  throughout  the  Dominion  is  very  great. 

It  would  seem,  adds  Mr.  Winslow,  that  it  would  pay 
American  interests  to  investigate  this  opening,  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  British  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  deliver 
these  locomotives  and  cars  in  time  to  relieve  the  freight 
situation  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  rolling  stock  allotted 
for  construction  in  this  dominion  cannot  be  supplied  within 
the  next  four  or  five  years  unless  labor  conditions  change 
very  materially.  In  any  event  much  of  the  material  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  rolling  stock  in  New  Zea- 
land must  come  from  outside  and  will  call  for  hardware, 
car-building  accessories,  and  certain  lines  of  timber. 

Interested  parties  should  correspond  with  the  Minister  of 
Railways  covering  the  general  contracts,  and  with  A.  &  G. 
Price  at  Thames  or  Auckland  relative  to  supplies  for  the  10 
locomotives  they  are  building. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — The  next  convention 
of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago, commencing  September  14,  1920. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association. — This 
association  will  hold  its  next  convention  on  September  34 
to  16,  inclusive,  at  the  New  American  House,  Hanover  stred. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — The  next 
corvention  of  this  association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
ma  1,  Chicago,  on  September  1  to  3,  1920,  inclusive. 

Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — The  International  Rail- 
way Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  will  hold  its  next  an- 
nur.l  convention  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
August  17,  18  and  19.  The  secretary  of  the  association  is 
A.  L.  Woodworth,  Lima,  Ohio.  The  president  of  the  sup- 
ply Meft's  Organization  is  H.  D.  Kelley,  1427  Western  ave- 
nue, N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  on  May  1,  held  at  the  close 
of  ihe  convention  of  this  association,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  F.  W.  Sinram,  president;  H.  E.  Eberhardt, 
vict -president,  and  Frank  D.  Hamlin,  secretary'  and  treas- 
urer. Messrs.  Sinram  and  Hamlin  have  served  as  president 
and  secretary',  respectively,  since  the  organization  of  the 
.\merican  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association  three  years  ago, 
during  which  time  it  has  grown  from  eight  to  eighty  mem- 
ber companies.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  discussion  of  standardization  as  it  affects  the 
gear  industry,  an  entire  day  being  devoted  to  this  subject. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


The    folldi-ing  list  gives   names   of   secretaries,   dates   of   next   or  regular 
meetings    and   places    of    meeting    of    mechanical    associations    and    railroad 

clubs: 

AirI5r'-ke  Association. — F.  M.  Xellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York    City. 

American  Railroad  Association,  Sf.ctiok  III — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne,  431    South    Dearb-rn   St.,   Chicago. 

American  Railroad  Association.  Section  VI. — Purchases  and  Stores. — ■ 
J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C,  Coliinwood,  Ohio. 

American  Railroad  Master  Tinners'.  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association. — C.    B.    Baker,   Terminal    Railroad,    St.    Lcuis,   Mo. 

.\MrRiCAN    Railway    Tool    Foremen's    Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    1145  ' 
E.     Marquette     Rrad.    Chicago.       Convention     September     1-3,    Hotel 
Sherman,    Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. —  C.  L.  Warwick,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
Thirty-ninth    St.,    New    York. 

American  Steel  Treaters'  Society. — W.  H.  Eisenman,  154  E.  Erie  St., 
Chicago. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Joseph  A.  Andreucetti, 
C.  &  N.   W.,   Room  411,  C.   &   VV.   Station.  Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.— W.  A.  Booth.  131  Charron  St..  Montreal.  Que. 
Meetings   second    Tuesday    in   month,   except   June,    July    and   August. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago — Aaron  Kline,  626  North  Pine 
.\ve.,  Chicago.  Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 
July   and   August,    Hotel    Morrison,    Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke.  secretary-. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings  first 
Tuesday   in   month   at  the   American   Hotel   Annex,    St.   Louis. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Meet- 
ings second  Friday  in  January.  March,  May  and  September  and 
second  Thursday  in   November,   Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
J.    C.   Keene,   Decatur,   111. 

Cincinnati  Railway  Club — H  Boutet,  101  Carew  Buildini?,  Cincinn.iti, 
Ohio.  Meetings  second  Tuesday  in  February^  May,  September  and 
November. 

Ixtfrnational  Railroad  M.wter  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  B.  &  O.,  Lima,  O.  Convention  August  17-19,  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit,   Mich.  ,     .     _        _ 

Ixtfrnational  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  702  Last 
51st   St.,   Chicago.  „,.,,.         ■,,  „ 

'•XTE3NATI0NAL  RAILWAY  GENERAL  Foremen's  .\ssociation. — William  liall, 
1061  W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn.  Convention  Sept.  7-10,  1920, 
Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago.  -    r  -l 

M.As  ER  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  ■ 

M.\S7E«  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
— A.  P.  Dane,  B  &  M.,  Reading.  Mass.  Convention  September 
14-16,    New   American   House,    Boston,   Mass. 

New  England  Railroad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Meetings  second  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July, 
August   and   September.  ,.        »-         ,-     , 

New    York    Railroad    Club.— H.    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St.,    New    \ork. 

Meetings   third   Friday  in   month,   except  June,   July   and   -August,   29 

,  ..         W.   39th    St.,   New   York.  .     x    tt     u       u       <:-7 

|-^'A(\RA   Frontier   Car    Mens'    Association. — CJeorge   A.   J.   Hocngrebe,   b^i 

Brisbane    Building,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.      Meetings    third    Wednesday    in 

month,    Statler   Hotel,    Buffalo,   N.   Y.  ^        .^         .  -,  , 

P^c  ic  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollner,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Meetines    second    Thursday    in    month,    alternately    in    San    Francisco 

n         and  Oakland.  _        ,   .         .  t,. 

K."!  VAY  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Meetings  fourth  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  American   Club  House,   Pittsburgh.  o     t      •      »r 

ouis  Railway  Club. — T.  B.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
,  _         Meetings  second  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August. 

Tsa-  XING   Engineers'   Association. — W.    O.   Thompson,    N.    Y.   C.    R.    R., 

Buffalo,    N.    Y.     Conventicn    September    14,   Chicago. 
|"E^  ERN  Railway  Club.— J.  M.  Byrne,  916  West  78th  St.,  Chicago.    Meet- 
ings  third   Monday   in   month,   except   June,   July  and   August. 


GENERAL 

G.  L.  Lambeth,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
car  equipment,  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  has  moved  his  head- 
quarters from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  C.  Nichols,  superintendent  of  motor  power  and  equif>- 
ment  of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern,  with  head- 
quarters at  York,  Ala.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  and  his  authority  has  been  ex- 
tended over  the  maintenance  of  way  and  transportation  de- 
partments, 

John  C.  Davidson  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  elec- 
tric traction  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  office  at  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.     Mr.  Davidson's  early  experience  in  railroad 

-  >.,  work  was  obtained  in 
.:  Scotland  where  he  com- 
,  pleted  his  apprentice- 
'  ship  in  the  locomotive 
department  of  the 
; ,  Great  North  of  Scot- 
■^:  land  Railway.  After 
7  completing  his  appren- 
,  --  ticeship  he  was  em- 
-..  ployed  in  the  drafting 
room  and  on  material 
inspection  and  testing. 
From  1902  to  1906  he 
was  employed  by  the 
British  Westinghouse 
Company  as  assistant 
.engineer  on  design  of 
:■  rolling  stock  and  elec- 
.jr  trical  equipment  for 
:  the  Mersey  Railway 
;:'>'i  .^  V-  .  K  .;^  ..:•-.  V  ,v  -  ■  >  and  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  electrifications.  Mr.  Davidson  then  took  up  work 
in  the  United  States  and  was  employed  for  four  years  as 
assistant  engineer  by  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  &  Terminal 
Railroad.  In  this  connection  he  worked  on  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  New  York  tunnels,  specializing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  locomotive  equipment.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  Gibbs  &  Hill,  consulting  engineers  when  the  firm  was 
organized.  Here  he  was  employed  as  engineer  on  projects 
and  designs,  appraisals  and  reports  for  heavy  main  line 
electrification  and  was  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  electrification.  He  resigned  from  this  work  to  ac- 
cept his  present  position, 

G.  G.  Yeomans,  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  headquarters  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  special  assistant  to  the 
president,  handling  all  matters  assigned  relating  to  ma- 
terials and  supplies. 

C.  B.  Young,  manager  of  the  Test  Section  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  reappx)inted  me- 
chanical engineer  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinc\',  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.   .      .■■■■.. 

MASTER   MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN  OF  ENGINES 

Edward  G.  Bowie,  who  has  been  appointed  division 
master  mechanic  of  the  Brownville  division  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Brownville,  Me.,  as  announced 
in  last  month's  issue,  was  born  on  August  20,  1892,  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.    He  was  educated  in  Aberdeen  High  School 
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and  began  railroad  work  in  May,  1907,  as  a  machinist  ap- 
prentice, after  which  he  worked  as  a  machinist  until  July, 
1915.  He  was  then  a  dynamometer  car  operator  on  the 
Eastern  line?  until  October,  1915,  assistant  locomotive  fore- 
man and  locomotive  foreman  until  June,  1918,  being  located 
respectively  at  Outremont,  Que.,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  and 
Smith's  Falls,  Ont.  From  June,  1918,  to  April,  1920,  he 
was  general  foreman  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
shops  at  McAdam,  N.  B.,  and  on  the  latter  date  received 
his  appointment  as  division  master  mechanic  at  Browrville, 
Me.   ,,.,,.  ^. 

James  Davis  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
on  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Sparks,  Nev., 
succeeding  S.  A.  Canady,  who  has  been  assigned  to  other 
duties.      . "<^'  ■■"■•".■V;--^...v^'-. .  -^    ■ .    ^^    ■  ■'  '  '[  • 

Charles  W.  McGuirk,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  effective  July  1.  Mr.  McGuirk  was  bom 
in  Norfolk,  Conn.,  on  June  3,  1872,  and  was  educated  in  St. 
John's  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  served  a  four-year 
machinist  apprenticeship  at  the  Oneonta  shops  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  as  engine- 
house  and  shop  foreman  on  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Boston  &  Maine.  In 
1906  he  accepted  a  position  as  foreman  of  the  new  engine- 
house  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  promoted  to  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  and  car 
departments  in  1908,  remaining  with  the  latter  road  until 
April,  1912.  At  that  time  he  went  to  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  as  general  roundhouse  foreman  at  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  and  about  four  years  ago  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  master  mechanic. 

'  H.  W.  Sasser  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  shops 
of  the  Erie  at  Galion,  Ohio,  succeeding  A.  J.  Davis,  trans- 
ferred. :.:'.;...■•-  V;.     ;     V: 

•,;v:"-''-V-         CAR  DEPARTMENT      /v..  ■■>:.'.■ /-'■'■:;^'^-;^ 

J.  A.  Deppe,  assistant  master  car  builder  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  freight  car  de- 
partment, with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  C.  G. 
Juneau. 

C.  G.  Juneau  has  been  appointed  acting  master  car 
builder  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  head- 
quarters at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  succeeding  L.  K.  Sillcox.  Mr. 
Juneau  was  born  on  December  12,  1874,  at  Milwaukee  and 
received  a  public  school  education.  He  served  a  blacksmith 
apprenticeship  in  the  car  and  locomotive  departments  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  he  completed  on 
October  1,  1899,  after  which  he  was  employed  for  about 
a  year  as  a  tool  dresser  by  the  Strobel  Structure  Company, 
Chicago,  returning  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  on 
July  21,  1900,  working  in  the  car  department.  On  Febru- 
ary 12,  1906,  he  was  appointed  assistant  foreman  of  the 
blacksmith  shop.  On  March  1,  1918,  he  was  appointed 
general  foreman  of  the  car  blacksmith  department  for  the 
entire  system  and  on  June  1,  1918,  was  made  general  super- 
visor of  the  freight  car  department,  including  the  black- 
smith department.  In  March,  1920,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Milwaukee  terminal  and  shop  district  and  on  June  1, 
1920,  received  his  recent  appointment. 

Henry  Marsh,  formerly  passenger  car  foreman  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  district  master  car  builder  of  the  same 
road,  with  office  at  Winona,  Minn. 

A.  S.  Sternberg,  general  foreman  of  the  Belt  Railroad 
of  Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  been 


made   master  car  builder,  the  position  of  general  forem  n 
being  abolished. 

C.  L.  Walker  has  been  appointed  master  car  repairer  at 
the  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  general  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacii  c. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

Harry  G.  Becker,  who  was  recently  appointed  sh  >p 
superintendent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Colonic,  N.  ., 
as  announced  in  the  June  issue,  has  been  engaged  in  ra  1- 
road  work  since  1901,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  emp]  n- 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Beardstown,  111!, 
as  a  machinist  apprentice.  He  remained  with  that  road  is 
a  machinist  and  draftsman  until  1909,  when  he  accept  d 
a  position  as  shop  demonstrator  at  the  Sayre  shops  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  He  was  later  machine  foreman  and  general 
erecting  foreman  until  1915,  when  he  left  the  service  of  that 
road  to  accept  the  position  of  general  foreman  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  at  Colonie,  New  York,  which  he  held  until 
his  recent  promotion  to  the  position  of  shop  superintendent. 

PURCHASING  AND  STOREKEEPING 

L.  J.  Ahlering,  traveling  storekeeper  on  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Danville,  111.,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  storekeeper,  with  the  same  head- 
cjuarters,   succeeding  W.   T.   Bissell,   who  has   resigned. 

R.  B.  Bannerman  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  on  the 
Chicago  division  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  with  headquarters  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  ;..  -. 

H.  S.  Burr,  superintendent  of  stores  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road at  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  stores,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

E.  A.  Ernst,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  district  store- 
keeper of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Horton, 
Kan.,  has  been  promoted  to  district"  storekeeper  at  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  succeeding  E.  W.  Morris,  deceased. 

W.  L.  Hunker,  district  storekeeper  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  at  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  Silvis, 
111.,  succeeding  J.  C.  Kirk. 

J.  C.  Kirk,  district  storekeeper  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Silvis,  111.,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  general  storekeeper,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

J.  B.  No  yes  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  on  the  Soo 
division  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

N.  M.  Rice,  vice-president  of  the  Pierce  Oil  Corporation, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  purchasing  agent 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  succeeding  G. 
G.  Yeomans. 

J.  H.  Sweeney,  storekeeper  for  the  Erie  at  Meadville,  Fa., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  stores  at  Meadville, 
succeeding  H.  S.  Burr. 

E.  L.  ZiNK,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  district  store- 
keeper of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  §:  Pacific  at  Silvis,  111-, 
has  been  promoted  to  district  storekeeper,  at  Chicago. 


OBITUARY 

George  H.  Hazelton,  formerly  division  superintend' nt 
of  motive  power  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Ri'  er 
at  Albany,  died  on  June  10.  Mr.  Hazelton  was  in  the  s  r- 
vice  of  the  New  York  Central,  or  associated  lines,  for  more 
than  53  years,  starting  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens- 
burg.  He  was  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  that  re  id 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  vas 
made  division  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Albany- 
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D  I  ring  recent  years  he  has  been  assigned  to  special  duties, 
rearing  last  fall,  when  he  was  70  years  of  age.  After  his 
re  irement,  however,  he  was  called  back  into  the  service  for 
sp.cial  work. 

Colonel  W.  D.  Mann,  designer  of  the  "boudoir  sleeping 
ca  ,"  used  extensively  in  Europe,  and  formerly  for  a  num- 
be  of  years  in  this  country  (on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
&  Texas  Pacific),  died  at  his  home  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
on  May  17,  at  the  age  of  81  years. 

Wilson  Worsdell,  formerly  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  North  Eastern  Railway  of  England,  died  recently  at  South 
Ascot,  Berkshire,  England,  his  death  being  reported  in  the 
Railway  Gazette  (London)  of  April  16.  Mr.  Worsdell  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
when  he  was  a  young  man  and  began  his  railway  service 
in  England  on  the  London  &  North  Western.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  North  Eastern 
from  1890  to  1910.  During  this  period  he  built  about  1,000 
locomotives  and  several  thousand  cars.  He  introduced  high 
capacity  freight  cars.  He  had  been  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  for  several 
years  past  had  been  a  director  of  the  Westinghouse  Brake 
Company. 

Frederick  O.  Robinson,  for  many  years  chief  clerk  to  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
and  secretar\-  of  the  Richmond  Railroad  Club,  died  on  March 

26,  1920,  at  a  hospital 
in  Richmond,  Va.  He 
had  been  in  failing 
health  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  born 
in  Farmington,  N.  H., 
on  August  20,  1852, 
and  began  his  railroad 
career  with  the  Indi- 
anapolis &  St.  Louis  in 
1872,  serving  as  tele- 
graph operator  for  two 
years.  He  was  later 
employed  by  the  In- 
dianapolis, Peru  &  Chi- 
cago for  16  years  as 
chief  clerk  to  the  mas- 
ter mechanic.  He 
served  in  the  capacity 
of  telegraph  operator 
and  clerk  for  the  Wab- 
ash and  as  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western.  In  1892  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  as  clerk  to  the  purchasing  agent,  being 
later  promoted  to  chief  clerk  of  that  department,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1895  when  he  was  appointed  chief 
motive  power  clerk,  holding  this  position  for  16  years  under 
the  late  W.  S.  Morris  and  James  F.  Walsh.  In  1911  he  was 
ai)pointed  equipment  clerk  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  which 
position  he  filled  until  recently.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Richmond  Railroad  Club  Mr.  Robinson  was  elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  held  that  office  until  his  death. 


SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 
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High  wages  and  lessened  efficiency  still  support  high 
prices.  There  are  as  many  workingmen  in  the  country  today 
a'  there  were  a  year  ago,  or  two  years  ago.  But  their  out- 
p  it  is  not  so  great  and  their  wages  much  higher.  Production 
c<  sts  are  therefore  increased.  Strikes,  holidays,  vacations 
a'd  diminished  output  per  man  all  add  to  the  price  of  goods, 
and  hold  up  the  price  level.  Labor  inefficiency  ajid  sabotage 
a  e  to  be  found  in  the  transportation  question,  affecting  dis- 
tribution and  hindering  an  orderly  recession  of  prices. — The 
^^all  Street  Journal. 


G.  E.  Lemmerich,  railroad  layout  engineer  for  the  Austin 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  on  April  25,  of  heart  fail-., 
ure. 

A.  B.  Konsberg,  dealer  in  railway  equipment,  has  moved 
his  offices  from  226  StHith  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  to  40 
North  Dearborn  street  -  ;•'":■' ■ 

John  Scullin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scullin  Steel 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  St 
Louis,  on  May    28,  at  the  age  of  83. 

W.  G.  Cook,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Garlock 
Packing  Company,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  and 
is  now  manager  of  its  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  office. 

W.  Searle  Rose,  district  manager  of  W.  L.  Brubaker  & 
Brothers,  manufacturers  of  taps,  dies  and  reamers,  50  Church 
street,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager. 

F.  J.  Foley,  general  sales  agent,  and  E.  McCormick,  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Com- 
pany, have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  company. 

The  Cleveland  office  of  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  moved  from  the  Citizens 
building  to  Chester  avenue  and  East  Twenty-fourth  street. 

The  Buda  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  recently  completed  the 
construction  of  an  additional  foundry,  for  casting  small  en- . 
gine  parts.    The  building  is  of  iron,  160  ft  wide,  with  con-' 
Crete  foundation. 

The  Rich  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  announces  that  the 
Garlock- Walker  Machinery  Company,  Ltd.,  with  offices  in 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  its 
exclusive  agent  for  Canada.  ,    , 

W.  F.  Myer  has  been  appointed  directing  transmission  cfn-. 
gineer,  industrial  bearings  division,  of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing Company,  New  York.    Mr.  Myer  is  in  charge  of  the  sale 
of  Hyatt  line  shaft  roller  bearings. 

The  R.  W.  Young  Manufacturing  Company,  electric  turn- 
table tractors,  electric  hoists  and  cranes,  announces  its  re- 
moval from  80  East  Jackson  boulevard,  to  the  Harris  Trust- 
building.  111  West  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  Johnston,  chief  engineer  of  the  Link  Belt  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  vice-president  and  resident 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  plant,  succeeding  Prentiss 
L.  Coonley,  who  is  devoting  his  time  to  other  duties. 

Ernest  S.  Jubell,  in  charge  of  materials  at  the  plant  of 
the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
has   been   appointed   general    superintendent   of   the   Union'. 
Railway  Equipment  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Ham- 
mond, Ind,  . :  ;  • 

The  George  P.  Ladd  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  water  tube  boilers,  has  opened  a  district  sales  office 
at  528  McCormick  building,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  W.  M. 
McKinstrey,  formerly  district  manager  for  the  Page  Boiler 
Company,  Chicago.  *:  ■       ;. 

The  Union  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  is  now 
erecting  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  its  railroad  freight 
car  specialties.  When  completed  the  plant  will  total  an  in- 
vestment of  approximately  $1,500,000. 

George  F.  Smardon,  who  ser\'ed  as  secretary  and  assist- 
ant to  Carl  R.  Gray,  director  of  operation,  tjnited  States 
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•  Railroad  Administration,  during  federal  control,  has  become 
'  associated  with  the  Anchor  Packing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
'.    as  railway  representative  for  eastern  railroads. 

B.  G.  Prytz  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  SKF  Indus- 

;■    tries,    Inc.,   having   been   elected   managing   director   of   the 

:     parent  company,  with  headquarters  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

F.  B.  Kirkbride,  vice-president  since  the  organization  of  the 

company,  was  elected  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Prytz. 

The    Electric     Controller    &    Manufacturing     Company, 

'■'■   Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  branch  office  in  Boston,  Mass., 

at  49  Federal  street.     The  new  office  is  in  charge  of  M.  D. 

Goodman.    An  office  has  also  been  opened  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

at  208  North  Broadway,  in  charge  of  R.  J.  Ehrhart. 

■  '.The  Rome  Iron  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturer  o_f 

solid  and  hollow  locomotive  staybolt  and  engine  bolt  iron, 
'^  announces  the  appointment  of  A.  M.  Castle  &  Company  as 
.  ■    its  western  representative.     The  latter  company  has  offices 

in  the  principal  western  cities,  with  warehouses  at  Chicago 

and  Seattle.  .    -         ;.•■,, 

The  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Chicago,  has  opened 

■  an  office  in  the  Railway  Exchange  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  order  to  render  more  efficient  service  and  distribution  in 

:     the  southwest  territory.       The  office  is  in  charge  of  Otto 

■  Bersch,  formerly  connected  with  the  Brown  Instrument  Com- 
.    pany,  and  Jack  Stroman.  ..,    .    . 

DeWitt  V.  D.  Reiley,  vice-president  of  the  Davis-Bour- 

.    nonville  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  presi- 

,  dent,  succeeding  Augustine  Davis,  who  resigned  last  Novem- 

•  bet* .  Charles  B.  Wortham,  treasurer  of  the  company  since 

•  its  organization,  was  elected  vice-president  and  William  G. 
McCune  secretary  and  treasurer. 

■'■':       Whitfield  P.   Pressinger,   first  vice-president  and  general 
-    manager  of  the   Chicago  Pneumatic   Tool   Company,  with 
;    headquarters  in  New  York,  died  recently  at  the  Roosevelt 
;-    Hospital  in  New  York        ••■■.■.•. 
'■■■'  following  an  operation.  .  _ 

Mr.     Pressinger     was 

born  at  New  York  on  ''. : 

■  September     27,     1871.  ■•': 
.    He    received    a    public 
V   school     education     and 

shortly  after  beginning 
work    he    entered    the     \ 

; .    employ  of  the  company 

:;  in  whose  service  he 
rose  to  the  rank  he  oc- 
cupied  at  the   time  of 

..    his   death.      !Mr.   Pres- 

;     singer   was   the   author 
of  "Advances  of  Com- 

>     pressed  Air,"  which  has 

7  been  translated  into 
several   languages.  Be- 

..  sides   being   a  member 

..;    of   many   other    clubs, 

"'    he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  and  the 

."    American   Society  of  Civil   Engineers.      He  also  served  for 
'  nine  years  with  Company  A,  Seventh  Regiment. 

J.  H.  Kuhns,  manager  of  the  railroad  department  of  the 
"  Republic  Rubber  Company,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
'-    of  the  Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Company,  Chicago,  which 

•  company  has  been  appointed  the  western  railroad  sales  agent 
for  the  Republic  Rubber  Company.  His  headquarters  will 
be  at  231  South  Wells  street,  Chicago. 

The  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company  has  removed  its  New 

■  York  offices  from  30  Church  street,  to  the  offices  of  the 
American  Chain  Company,  with  which  it  has  been  consoli- 
dated,  in   the  Grand   Central   Terminal,  New  York.     The 


W.    p.    Pressinger 


A.  E.  Goodhue 


Chicago  office  of  the  company  has  been  moved  from  29  Sou.h 
La  Salle  street  to  208  South  La  Salle  street.      *, 

William  Oesterlein,  president  of  the  Oesterlein  Machi  le 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  on  May  1  ). 
Shortly  after  coming  to  Cincinnati  about  50  years  ago  e 
started  a  machine  tool  shop  in  a  small  way  and  is  reput  d 
to  have  built  the  first  milling  machine  in  Cincinnati.  I  e 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  machine  tool  industry  in  th  ,t 
city. 

Allan  E.  Goodhue,  who  was  managing  director  of  tie 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company's  English  subsidiary,  tiie 
Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  London,  Englan  1, 
since  May  1,  1919,  also 
director  of  European 
sales  for  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has 
been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales 
of  the  latter  company, 
with  headquarters  at 
New  York.  Mr.  Good- 
hue was  formerly  for 
a  number  of  years 
connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Com- 
pany in  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Boston, 
and  left  that  company 
in  March,  1918,  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  United  States  government.  He  was 
assistant  manager  of  the  steel  and  raw  material  section, 
Production  Division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
until  January,  1919,  when  he  became  connected  with  the 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. 

The  Superior  Screw  &  Bolt  Company  has  opened  new  of- 
fices at  810  Hippodrome  building,  Cleveland.  The  com- 
pany, which  was  recently  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  intends  to  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  tap 
screws  and  bolts.  Officers  of  the  new  corporation  are:  presi- 
dent, M.  T.  Jones;  vice-president,  M.  J.  Riley;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  W.  J.   Hayes. 

The  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  opened  a 
branch  office  for  the  grinding  machine  division  at  324  Bul- 
letin building,  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Hoffman,  district 
manager.  The  establishment  of  this  branch  office  will  in 
no  way  affect  the  distribution  of  Norton  grinding  wheels; 
the.se  will  be  handled  as  in  the  past  by  Powell,  Clouds  &  Co., 
602  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

K-G  Welding  &  Cutting  Company,  556  West  Thirty-fourth 
street,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  welding  and  cutting 
apparatus,  has  opened  a  sales  office  in  order  to  accommodate 
its  western  trade,  at  12-14  East  Harrison  street,  Chicago, 
where  a  complete  line  of  welding  and  cutting  apparatus  will 
be  carried.  William  McCarthy,  who  has  been  in  charge  cf 
the  railroad  service  department,  has  been  appointed  wesi- 
ern  sales  manager. 

The  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mas?  , 
has  acquired  all  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Lincoln  Twi  t 
Drill  Company,  Taunton,  Mass.  This  company  manufa.  - 
tures  twist  drills,  reamers  and  milling  cutters.  These,  adde  i 
to  the  products  of  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporatioi  , 
give  it  a  complete  line  of  small  tools.  Edward  Blake,  Jr  , 
formerly  sales  manager  of  Wells  Brothers  Company,  is  vie*  - 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Lincoln  Twist  Dri  1 
Company. 
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C.   Blizard 


Due  to  the  retirement  of  A.  F.  Stillman  from  active  inter- 
e^;  in  the  management  of  The  Watson-Stillman  Company, 
>ew  York,  several  changes  in  the  personnel  have  been  made. 
E.  A.  Stillman  remains  as  president  and  also  has  full  super- 
V  sion  of  the  sales.  Carl  Wigtel,  chief  engineer,  has  been 
elected  vice-president,  J.  D.  Brocks,  treasurer,  and  A.  Par- 
le r  Nevin,  secretary;  LeRoy  T.  Brown  has  been  appointed 
works  manager,  J.  W.  Delano,  assistant  works  manager,  and 
\V.  H.  Martin,  purchasing  agent. 

Charles  Blizard,  third  vice-president  of  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Company,  died  on  June  12.  He  was  born 
at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  in  1864,  and  was  educated  in  the  east, 

graduating  from  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute.  In  October, 
1893,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Elec- 
tric Storage  Battery 
Company  and  was  in 
the  service  of  the  com- 
pany a  total  of  27 
years.  He  was  at  first 
manager  of  the  New 
York  office  and  in 
1900  he  was  moved  to 
the  home  office  in 
Philadelphia  in  charge 
of  sales.  In  April, 
1906,  he  was  made 
'.' third  vice-president, 
.V  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  the  time 
of  his  death.  Mr. 
Blizard  was  an  active  member  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  As- 
sociation, serving  on  various  committees,  and  he  later  con- 
tinued his  activities  in  the  electric  vehicle  section  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  governors  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Electrical 
Supplies. 

The  Reed-Prentice  Company,  Becker  Milling  Machine 
Company  and  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Company 
have  opened  a  sales  office  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  for 
handling  sales  in  the  New  York  territory.  The  office  will 
be  in  charge  of  P.  K.  Dayton,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Company  and  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  assisted  by  P.  A.  Dyer,  formerly  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company.  A  store  has  also  been  opened  in  Cleveland 
at  408  Frankfort  avenue,  in  charge  of  C.  A.  Severin,  formerly 
of  the  Cleveland  Tool  &  Supply  Company,  assisted  by 
Charles  Brandhill. 

Frank  A.  DeWolff,  assistant  locomotive  superintendent  of 
the  Cuban  Central,  has  joined  the  forces  of  the  International 
Railway  Supply  Company,  30  Church  street.  New  York,  as 
its  traveling  representative.  Mr.  DeWolff  was  engaged  in 
active  railroad  work  for  the  past  22  years,  having  begun 
as  a  machinist  apprentice  in  Mexico.  He  subsequently  served 
as  machinist,  power  house  engineer,  locomotive  fireman, 
engineman  and  superintendent  of  shops.  From  July,  1916, 
to  January,  1919,  he  was  general  master  mechanic  on  the 
Cuban  Central  and  from  the  latter  date  was  assistant  loco- 
motive superintendent  in  charge  of  the  locomotive  and  car 
departments  of  the  same  road. 

The  personnel  of  the  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company, 
New  York,  is  now  as  follows:  John  B.  Given,  president, 
Albert  G.  Elvin,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  and 
treasurer;  F.  H.  Elvin,  assistant  to  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operation;  Frank  H.  Clark,  vice-president;  Frederick  P. 
Whitaker,  secretary;  A.  B.  Fahnestock,  chief  engineer;  H.  D. 
Eckerson,  manager  of  road  service.     The  headquarters  of 


the  company  are  at  23  West  43  rd  street.  New  York.  The 
Elvin  stoker  has  been  in  operation  on  the  Erie  for  three 
years  and  is  now  being  tested  out  on  the  Grand  Trunk.  A 
description  of  this  stoker  and  its  use  on  the  Erie  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for  February, 
1918,  page  103.  -  :^    .; 

Percy  M.  Brotherhood,  senior  vice-president  of  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  with  the  powers  and  duties  attaching 
to  the  office  of  president,  succeeding  Alfred  J.  Babcock,  presi- 
dent, who  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Brother- 
hood has  been  associated  with  the  company  for  over  25  years 
and  during  recent  years  has  been  in  charge  of  its  machine 
tool  business.  Eugene  Maxwell  Moore  was  recently  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  foreign  sales.  Henry  D.  Carlton 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  corporation,  following  his 
recent  election  to  the  office  of  vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
brass  goods  sales,  succeeding  the  late  John  N.  Derby.  Rob- 
ert A.  Bole,  general  sales  manager  of  Pittsburgh,  has  also 
been  elected  a  director  and  vice-president. 

Edward  M.  Dart,  founder  of  the  E.  M.  Dart  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  died  June  5,  while  at 
his  summer  home  at.Shawomet  Beach,  R.  I.  He  was  bom 
January  19,  1835,  in  New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  schooling,  and,  after  gaining  mechanical  experi- 
ence in  companies  in  that  city,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Law  &  Kannon,  Providence,  R.  I.,  manufacturers  of  gas 
piping  and  fixtures.  In  1858  he  became  connected  with 
the  Providence  Steam  &  Gas  Pipe  Company  and  later  went 
to  the  Mason  Machine  Works,  Taunton,  Mass.  He  sub- 
sequently worked  for  the  firm  of  Hudson  &  Wood  and  the 
Perkins  Horse  Shoe  Company,  both  of  Providence.  In  1866 
he  established  his  own  business  of  manufacturing  pipe  and 
fittings,  which  grew  until  in  1894  he  formed  the  E.  M.  Dart 
Manufacturing  Company. 

L,.  Finegan,  superintendent  of  tlie  Mt.  Clare  shops  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  American  Flexible  Bolt  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Zelienople,  Pa.  Mr.  Finegan  was  bom 
in  California.  He  began  work  as  a  machinist  apprentice 
in  Butte,  Mont.  On  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Buffalo, 
and  later  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  at  Schenectady.  Leaving  the  Ameri-^ 
can  Locomotive  Company  he  went  with  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son as  general  foreman.  In  1904  he  became  general  foreman 
of  the  W^est  Springfield  shops  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rail- 
road. In  1911  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  as  master  mechanic  at  Glenwood,  Pa.,  and  was  later 
appointed  superintendent  of  shops  at  this  point.  In  1915 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mount  Clare  shops. 

George  H.  Scott,  electrical  engineer  with  the  O.  K.  Giant 
Battery  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Gary,  Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  representative  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Light- 
ing Company,  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  Northwestern 
territory,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Scott  was  born 
on  June  6,  1880,  in  Pulaski  county,  Mo.,  and  was  educated 
in  the  State  Normal  School.  He  entered  the  ser\ice  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  February 
23,  1899,  working  in  various  departments  of  this  road  until 
1906,  when  he  was  appointed  foreman  electrician  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  December,  1907,  he  was  ap- 
pointed traveling  electrician  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  was  later  pro- 
moted to  general  foreman  in  the  electrical  department.  He 
was  appointed  foreman  electrician  with  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  June  1,  1910,  with  which  com- 
pany he  was  employed  until  his  resignation  to  become  elec- 
trical engineer  with  the  O.  K.  Giant  Battery  Company. 
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TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Belt  Fasteners. — The  Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Company, 
New  York,  has  published  a  new  handbook  illustrating  Cres- 
cent belt  fasteners  in  use  on  many  different  kinds  of  belting 
and  under  different  conditions,  and  giving  full  data  regard- 


mg  their  use. 


• .  "  '        Expansion     Joints. — The     Griscom-Russell     Company 

New  York,  has  published  bulletin  No.  1010,  an  eight-page 

-.;•=;    pamphlet  containing  specifications  for  the  two  types  of  G-R 

-f ;       expansion  joints  for  use  on  low  pressure  steam  lines  to  pro- 

■  :    •      vide  for  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pipe. 

Bearing  Alloy. — The  Ajax  Metal  Company,  Philadel- 
■<  ■  f    phia,  Pa.,  is  distributing  a  small  leaflet  describing  the  com- 
position of  Ajax  bull  bearing  alloy  and  its  advantages  as  a 
:  ■  \     general  purpose  lining  metal.     It  is  claimed  to  be  not  only 
■  .;:    cheaper  than  genuine  and  other  tin-base  babbitts,  but  to  last 
;      longer  and  run  cooler. 

•  "         C.\R  J.\CKS. — Bulletin  No.  301,  an  eight-page  pamphlet, 

•  *        is  being  distributed  by  the  Duff  Manufacturing  Company, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  and  gives  complete   information   regarding 
Duff  high  speed  ball  l>earing  jacks  of  50  and  35  tons  ca- 

•■    .      pacity,   designed   especially    for   raising   heavy    freight   and 

.;•.      passenger  cars  in  railway  repair  shops. 

:•  .:        He.\ting  SYSTEMS. — The  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting 
.-.    Company's  modem  heating  and  ventilating  systems  for  rail- 
-;       way  cars  are  described  fully  in  a  40-page  catalogue  supple- 
ment recently  issued.     The  results  of  laboratory-  and  service 
.  •■    tests  made  during  the  past  winter  of  the  company's  latest 

■  ■'/■'/:   type  vapor  valves  are  also  contained  in  the  supplement. 

-.Water  Distilling  Apparatus. — The  Barnstead  Still  & 

..'  Sterilizer  Company,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  20-page  pamphlet 

;-■..  describing  and  illustrating  its  line  of  water  purifiers  and 

'}}■:  stills.     This  includes  several  types,  for  commercial  use,  la- 

..'   ;■  boratory  and  druggi.^t  use,  as  well  as  for  garages  and  home 

:-.  drinking  water  supply.    The  stills  are  operated  by  gas,  high 

:.  -  pressure  steam  or  electricity,  as  sources  of  heat. 

-;.    ;  ::  Arch   Tube    Cle.\ners. — A   revised   catalogue   of   loco- 

:'.    motive  arch   tul>e  cleaners    (W-4)    has  been   issued   by  the 

.      ,    Lagonda  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio.    The 

-.  .'    catalogue  goes  into  the  subject  of  arch  tube  cleaning  and 

'v.  descrilx?s  the  dift'erent  types  of  standard  cleaners  made  by 
;  ■'      this   company,   giving   a   description   of   their   general    con- 

■    ,  struction   and   usage.      It   also   illustrates   repair  parts   and 

.- "    covers  briefly  several  other  products. 

';  V'        Superheated  Steam  in  Yard  Engines. — Bulletin  No. 

'■■[,-  10,    published    by    the    Locomotive    Superheater    Company, 

-        New  York,  presents  data  obtained  in  tests  made  of  two  en- 

;r..   :  gines  in  switching  service,  one  using  superheated  steam  and 

the  other  saturated.     Three  classes  of  switching  work  were 

^r  included  in  the  test.  An  indicator  was  used  and  careful 
;'.o  readings  were  taken,  the  results  showing  decidedly  superior 
.'.■•"  performance  for  the  superheated  locomotive  over  that  using 
'.saturated  steam.     Detailed  information  of  the  tests  is  given 

\.  in  the  pamphlet  and  a  comparison  of  the  performance  of 
;  ;'    both  locomotives  is  given  in  tabular  form. 

V  •      G.^soLiNE  Locomotives. — Record  No.  95,  published  by 
,''>the   Baldwin   Locomotive  Works,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   deals 
''.    -  with  internal  combustion  locomotives,  weighing  from  5  to  25 
"  ,  tons,  and  adapted  to  work  in  contracting  operations,  planta- 
;.'  ;,  tions,  quarries,  switching  in  railroad  yards,  etc.       Various 
;   changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  these  locomo- 
tives since  their  introduction  and  the  general  principles  of 


construction  are  described  and  illustrated.  A  table  shows  he 
performance,  rating  and  principal  dimensions  of  the  standi  rd 
sizes  of  Baldwin  gasoline  locomotives. 

Boiler  Makers'  Tools. — A  new  and  attractive  be  .k 
which  will  interest  boiler  makers  has  just  been  published  >\ 
J.  Faessler  Mfg.  Company,  Moberly,  Mo.  Its  68  pages  i- 
clude  a  recently  developed  line  of  roller  expanding  and  fl;  r- 
ing  tools  for  locomotive  superheater  tubes,  locomotive  ar  h 
tubes,  and  stationary  water  tube  and  marine  boiler  tub  s. 
Special  types  of  expanders  are  included  for  Stirling,  B.  & 
^^^,  and  Heine  boilers.  These  and  other  Faessler  tools  re 
fully  described  in  detail  and  illustrated. 

Machine  Guard  Handbook. — A  handbook  dealing  wi;h 
the  subject  of  machine  guards  has  been  compiled  for  tl  e 
Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies,  Braddock,  P;:., 
and  is  being  issued  by  that  company.  It  is  designed  fur 
the  use  of  managers,  purchasing  agents  and  guard  makers 
and  contains  information  regarding  the  requirements  cf 
practical  guards,  how  to  obtain  suitable  guards  for  any  pur- 
pose, specifications  for  letting  contracts,  what  to  guard,  et< . 
The  booklet  contains  44  pages,  4  in.  by  7  in.,  and  is  illus- 
trated. 

Machine  Tools. — Under  the  title  of  Gisholt  products 
the  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  is- 
sued a  24-page  booklet  in  which  are  illustrated  the  machine 
tools  manufactured  by  this  company.  The  illustrations  in- 
clude turret  lathes,  both  hand  and  automatically  operated, 
vertical  boring  and  turning  mills,  universal  tool  grinders  and 
horizontal  boring  and  drilling  machines.  Several  of  the  il- 
lustrations show  machines  set  up  for  performing  specific  op- 
erations. The  tools  for  use  on  the  turret  lathes  are  also  il- 
lustrated in  detail.  

Turret  Lathe  Practice. — A  reference  book  on  verticaf 
turret  lathe  practice  in  railroad  shops  has  been  issued  by 
the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
The  book  contains  43  pages,  9  in.  by  11  in.,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  Detailed  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
methods  of  tooling  pistons,  packing  rings,  air  pump  cylinders 
and  rings,  cylinder  heads,  cross  heads,  rod  brasses,  driving 
bo.xes,  eccentrics  and  straps,  throttle  boxes,  crank  pin  wash- 
ers, engine  truck  centers,  etc.,  are  given.  The  book  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  a  reference  for  quick,  efficient  methods 
of  setting  up  these  locomotive  parts  and  performing  neces- 
sar\'  machine  operations.  •      • 

Pressed  Steel  Cars. — A  well  arranged  and  beautifully 
bound  catalog  has  been  issued  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company,  New  York.  It  is  comprehensive  and  well 
written,  containing  290  pages,  9^/2  in.  by  11  in.  Clear 
cut  illustrations  of  the  company's  products  are  .'^hown  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  indicate  details.  The  first  two-pagf 
spread  shows  the  company's  offices  and  works  both  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  and  other  interesting  illustrations 
show  the  welfare  and  educational  work  carried  on  for  the 
employees.  Beginning  on  page  14,  the  various  pressed  steel 
cars  including  box,  caboose,  coke,  flat,  gondola,  tank  cars, 
etc.,  are  illustrated  in  detail  with  general  dimensions  of  the 
cars  and  a  brief  description  of  their  construction.  The 
latter  part  of  the  catalog  shows  the  method  of  handling 
foreign  shipments  and  includes  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
group  of  3,000  car  operators  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company's  erecting  engineers  in 
Vladivostok,  Siberia.  Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 
company's  specialties  such  as  truck  and  body  bolsters, 
pressed  steel  and  arch  bar  trucks,  brake  beams,  carlines, 
steel  storage  and  agitator  tanks,  etc.,  are  given.  The  method 
of  manufacturing  chilled  iron  car  wheels  is  explained  and 
tables  of  decimal  equivalents  and  conversion  tables  are 
shown  in  the  back  of  the  catalog. 
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With  the  status  of  rates  established  and  the  wage 
controversy    settled,    the    fuel    problem    remains    the    one 

thorn  in  the  side  of  the  railroads 
The  that  promises   to  harass  them  relent- 

Fuel  lessly    throughout    the    coming    win- 

Crisis  ter.      It    is    a    grave    situation    when 

many  railroads  are  not  getting  suf- 
ficient coal  to  meet  current  requirements  at  a  time  when  it 
is  customary  to  stock  for  the  owning  winter,  and  it  is  a 
serious  matter  when  any  railroad  has  to  pay  over  $20  a  ton 
for  locomotive  coal.  It  is  time  that  every  mechanical  em- 
ployee took  a  renewed  interest  in  reducing  the  fuel  bill  and 
in  making  it  possible  for  his  railroad  to  op)erate  next  winter 
without  cutting  off  many  trains  from  the  schedule.  Fuel 
is  the  pulse  of  the  railroad;  almost  every  operation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  railroad,  almost  every  physical  feature  in  its 
make-up  affects  directly  or  indirectly  the  size  of  the  coal  bill. 
Of  those  factors  which  directly  affect  coal  consumption,  the 
condition  of  the  locomotive  is  of  outstanding  importance. 
Mechanical  engineers  can  do  many  things  that  will  help  save 
coal.  One  of  these  is  to  provide  a  joint  for  the  outside  steam 
pipes  where  these  intersect  the  smokebox  so  that  this  con- 
nection can  be  kept  free  from  air  leaks,  as  described  in  an 
article  on  this  subject  appearing  in  this  issue.  New  loco- 
motives should  be  built  with  joints  that  can  be  kept  tight, 
old  locomotives  should  be  provided  with  such  joints  as  fast 
as  they  go  through  the  shop.  The  foreman's  duty  with  re- 
spect to  saving  coal  is  obvious;  he  is  expected  and  should  be 
required  to  keep  the  engines  under  his  jurisdiction  in  the 
best  condition  possible  with  the  facilities  at  his  disposal. 
Details  count  for  everything  in  this  game  and  of  these  none 
is  more  important  than  nozzle  size.  Only  the  strictest  su- 
pervision will  eliminate  nozzles  that  are  needlessly  restricted 
for  one  cause  or  another.     Engineers  frequently  prefer  re- 


duced nozzles  to  insure  plenty  of  steam  under  all  conditions 
and  nozzles  reduced  are  seldom  enlarged  to  an  economical 
diameter,  once  the  cause  has  been  removed.  If  the  roads 
expect  enginemen  to  do  their  bit  toward  saving  coal,  they 
must  neglect  no  detail  in  the  upkeep  of  the  locMnotive  that 
will  make  for  efficiency.       ;  . 


Do   Clothes 
Make  the 
Foreman? 


Some  years  ago  a  superintendent  of  motive  power  strolling 
through  an  important  engine  terminal  spoke  of  a  certain 

foreman  for  whom  he  originally  had 
a  high  regard.  When  the  man  first 
tackled  the  job  he  wore  overalls  and  a 
jumper.  "Now,"  remarked  the  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  "I  see  that 
he  has  discarded  the  overalls,"  and  added  laconically, 
"When  he  discards  the  jumper  I  think  I  will  have  to  let 
him  go."  Perhaps  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  knew 
from  the  way  things  were  going  that  the  foreman  was  losing 
his  grip  on  the  job  and  accepted  his  habit  of  dress  merely 
as  an  indication.  On  the  other  hand,  would  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  have  been  justified  in  accepting 
this  incident  as  proof  that  the  foreman  was  not  making 
good  ?  It  has  been  alleged  that  some  well-known  corporation 
magnates  would  judge  a  man  by  the  clothes  he  wore.  If  the 
young  business  man  must  wear  good  clothes  to  make  an  im- 
pression and  get  ahead  in  the  world,  must  the  railroad 
foreman  wear  old  clothes  or  a  suit  of  overalls  to  "stand  in" 
with  the  superintendent  of  motive  power?  It  is  well  enough 
to  say  that  the  matter  of  dress  is  at  best  a  superficial  ques- 
tion, but  many  men  take  the  subject  quite  seriously.  These 
men  feel  that  their  character  of  dress  will  not  only  make 
an  impression  on  their  superiors,  but  will  affect  the  rela- 
tion.ship  with  the  men  under  their  supervision. 

The  man  who  wears  overalls  or  his  oldest  and  most  grease- 
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No   Cause 

for 
Complaint 


stained  suit  in  order  to  make  an  impression  on  the  super- 
intendent is  no  more  deserving  of  criticism  than  the  man 
who  believes  that  a  silk  shirt  and  neatly  creased  trousers 
will  command  greater  respect  from  the  men  who  are  obliged 
to  go  about  in  dirty  overalls.  The  railroad  shop  or  round- 
house is  no  place  to  display  your  particular  preference  for 
green  or  red  neckwear,  plain  or  striped  hose,  and  so  on; 
nor  is  it  the  foreman's  place  to  banish  modest  self-respect 
and  grovel  in  dingy  garb  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  has  just  emerged  from  the  inspection  pit  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  been  comfortably  lounging  in  the  fore- 
man's office.  It  is  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  present 
high  cost  of  living  the  shop  is  a  good  place  to  wear  out  the 
suit  that  your  wife  objects  to  having  you  wear  downtown. 
It  is  further  suggested  that  a  moderate  display  of  white 
linen  sets  well  on  any  foreman,  not  so  much  as  a  matter 
of  personal  taste  or  even  self-respect,  but  as  an  indication  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  your  work  well  organized,  that  you 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  personally  inspect  every  bolt  and 
rivet — in  fact,  that  you  are  using  your  head  as  well  as  your 
anns  and  legs. 

The  railroad  labor  organizations  profess  to  be  dis- 
satisfied    with    the    award    of    the    Labor    Board    which 

granted  an  increase  of  13  cents  an 
hour  to  the  shop  crafts.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  advanced  by  the 
unions  to  support  their  claims  for 
higher  wage  scales  was  the  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  therefore  interesting 
to  analyze  the  award  from  that  viewpoint.  The  cost  of 
living  at  present  is  variously  estimated  to  be  100  to  115 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1914.  The  statistics  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  that  year  are  incomplete, 
but  they  show  that  the  average  daily  compensation  of  ma- 
chinists in  railroad  service  was  $3.27  and  of  carpenters 
$2.66.  The  present  rates  for  an  eight-hour  day  are  $6.80 
for  machinists  and  $6.48  for  car  men,  making  the  increases 
108  per  cent  and  144  per  cent,  respectively.  However,  in 
1914  many  shops  were  working  10  hours  instead  of  eight  and 
all  overtime  is  included  in  the  wage  given  in  the  commis- 
sion's report,  so  the  actual  percentage  of  increase  is  greater 
than   shown  above. 

The  statistics  for  1915  are  more  complete  and  while  they 
include  some  advances  in  wages  over  1914,  they  furnish  an 
interesting  basis  for  comparison.  The  average  hourly  wages 
of  mechanics  in  1915  were  as  follows:  machinists  $0,386, 
boilermakers  $0,386,  blacksmiths  $0,371,  car  inspectors 
$0,232,  car  repairers  $0,265  and  mech^ics'  helpers  and  ap- 
prentices $0,226.  The  present  rates,  therefore,  represent 
increases  in  the  hourly  wage  of  120  per  cent  for  mechanics 
and  boilermakers  and  slightly  more  for  blacksmiths.  Helpers 
now  receive  174  per  cent  more  than  in  1914,  while  car  re- 
pairers and  car  inspectors  have  had  increases  of  202  per 
cent  and  245  per  cent,  respectively.  If  the  numerous  dif- 
ferentials for  special  service  were  included  these  increases 
would  be  still  greater. 

The  labor  organizations  have  contended  that  the  employees 
should'  receive  increases  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  even  though  the  hours  of  work  were  reduced. 
This  rule  has  not  been  applied  to  the  compensation  of  other 
classes  and  cannot  be  put  in  force  generally  until  the  effects 
of  the  world  war  are  overcome  and  productivity  of  labor  is 
increased.  The  unions  have  demanded  preferred  treatment 
and  have  received  it.  There  is  no  basis  for  the  claim  that 
justice  has  not  been  done.  There  are  always  malcontents 
in  any  organization,  but  the  majority  of  the  shopmen  are 
satisfied  with  the  new  award,  and  if  the  labor  organizations 
try  to  stir  up  discontent  the  roads  should  combat  it  by  giving 
publicity  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 


The 

Small 

Power   Plant 


It  may  be  recalled  that  in  July  the  Railway  Me- 
chanical  Engineer  commented  editorially  on  the  mod- 
ernization of  stationary  power  plants 
and  referred  inadvertently  to  .n 
article  dealing  with  the  install  i- 
tion  of  superheaters  as  a  means  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  and  capacity 
of  the  small  boiler  plant.  The  article  referred  to,  as  writ- 
ten by  the  assistant  engineer  of  an  eastern  railroad,  appears 
in  this  issue  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  mechani.  il 
men  who  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of  getting  sufficit  at 
power  out  of  the  small,  antiquated  and  overloaded  pow  r 
plants  that  may  be  found  on  almost  any  railroad.  If  it 
were  practical  to  add  immediately  to  the  stationary  boiler 
plant  wherever  new  boilers  are  required,  the  problem  would 
be  a  simple  one  indeed.  But  mechanical  men  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  getting  results  with  the  means  at  hand. 
.\  change  in  the  grade  of  coal  furnished  to  the  power  plant 
will  sometimes  work  a  great  improvement  and  where  two  or 
three  grades  of  coal  are  being  received  on  the  railroad  it 
may  be  possible  to  select  a  character  of  fuel  that  is  more 
suitable  than  that  in  use.  Where  this  can  be  done,  the 
co-operation  of  the  transportation  department  should  be  so- 
licited with  a  view  to  having  this  switched  to  the  overloaded 
power  plant,  and  if  necessary,  cars  containing  this  particular 
grade  of  coal  should  be  tagged  for  power  plant  use,  at  the 
junction  point  where  received  or  in  the  freight  yard  where 
classified. 

The  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  hopes  to  publish  in  an 
early  issue  a  description  of  means  undertaken  on  a  southern 
railway  to  relieve  an  overloaded  boiler  plant,  where  oil 
fuel  was  substituted  for  coal  with  the  result  that  it  was 
possible  to  generate  sufficient  steam  without  additional  boiler 
'equipment.  While  the  installation  of  superheaters  in  the 
stationary  power  plant  as  described  in  this  issue  involves 
a  greater  initial  expense  than  either  of  the  expedients  above 
referred  to,  the  fact  that  it  improves  the  efficiency  as  well  as 
the  capacity  of  the  power  plant  should  not  be  overlooked.  In 
this  instance  the  superheaters  provided  additional  power  for 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  equivalent  in  new  boilers. 
Where  additional  boilers  would  have  increased  coal  con- 
sumption the  superheaters  have  reduced  it. 


Rehabilitate   the 

Wooden  Box 

Cars 


One  of  the  mo.st  gratifying  items  in  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  recom- 
mending the  distribution  of  about 
$184,000,000  of  the  $300,000,000 
loan  fund  created  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Act,  is  the  proposal  of  loans  total- 
ing $7,062,053  to  apply  on  addition 
and  betterment  to  12,616  cars  and  locomotives.  This  equip- 
ment, now  unsuitable  for  economical  service,  can  be  made 
available  for  effective  use  for  a  smaller  expenditure  of  money, 
labor  and  material  than  an  equivalent  amount  of  new  equip- 
ment can  be  provided,  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

Of  these  12,616  units,  10,675  are  box  cars.  But  this 
number  is  far  short  of  the  possibilities  for  rehabilitating  old 
l)Ox  cars.  There  are  probably  more  than  100,000  box  cars 
of  all-wood  construction  still  in  .service  the  greater  propor 
tion  of  which  are  fit  subjects  for  reinforcement.  These 
cars,  with  wood  draft  sills,  inadequate  draft  gears  and  many 
of  them  with  weak  trucks,  do  not  provide  adequate  pro 
tection  to  the  commodities  which  they  themselves  carry  an(l 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  safety  of  train  operation.  The> 
are  the  cause  of  frequent  delay  to  train  movement  and  theii 
maintenance  requires  an  amount  of  labor  and  material  en- 
tirely disproportionate  to  the  actual   service  they  render. 

Most  of  these  cars  would  have  been  retired  during  the 
past  five  years  had  pre-war  conditions  been  uninterrupted. 
But  to  retire  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  them  now 
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would  cripple  the  resources  of  the  railroads  for  the  han- 
dling of  grain  and  general  merchandise.  On  the  other 
liand,  to  continue  them  in  service  in  their  present  condi- 
tion is  exceedingly  wasteful.  The  only  logical  course  is 
to  rebuild  and  reinforce  them.  This  can  probably  be  done 
for  about  one-third  the  cost  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  new 
equipment  and  they  will  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance problem  for  the  next  four  or  five  years.  An  added 
life  averaging  10  years  would  justify  the  required  expendi- 
ture and  the  saving  in  maintenance  during  the  three  or  four 
years  it  will  be  necessary  to  defer  retirement  whether  they 
are  reinforced  or  not,  adds  materially  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  proposition. 

The  material  required  for  the  betterment  of  these  cars 
can  be  supplied  to  take  care  of  more  of  this  work  than  is 
now  under  way.  The  car  departments  of  every  road  hav- 
ing even  a  small  number  of  these  cars  should  consider  care- 
fully the  possibilities  of  their  rehabilitation  and  get  approval 
of  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  work.  With  a  program  once 
adopted,  it  should  be  carried  out  as  fast  as  the  cars  can 
l>e  put  through  the  shops. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


An  Object 

Lesson  From 

Abroad 


English  locomotives  cannot  be  considered  impressive  from  the 
standpoint  of  size,  weight  or  tractive  power  in  comparison 

with  American  locomotives,  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  anything  strik- 
ingly novel  in  their  construction  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  British  practice  is  cer- 
tainly more  conventional  than  our  own. 
However,  the  impression  one  receives  from  the  study  of  a 
new  English  locomotive  is  that  the  design  is  the  result  of  the 
most  thorough  study  and  painstaking  attention  to  detail. 
There  is  nothing  hit-or-miss  about  the  English  locomotives. 
They  are  usually  designed  for  a  specialized  service  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  that  service  to  a  nicety.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  this  may  be  found  in  the  initial  trial  trips  that  are 
usually  undertaken  upon  the  completion  of  a  new  English 
locomotive.  The  fact  that  such  tests  are  not  customary  in 
this  country  by  no  means  proves  that  locomotive  development 
is  not  on  a  very  high  plane  here.  American  manufacturers 
have  done  an  immense  amount  of  research  work,  the  results 
of  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  railroads,  and  American 
railroads  as  a  whole  have  had  the  good  judgment  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  relatively  few  roads  that  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  pioneer  work  on  locomotive  development.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  spirit  of  co-operation  with  respect  to  mechan- 
ical development  manifested  between  railroads  in  this  country 
is  equally  characteristic  of  other  countries.  However,  in  this 
country  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  a  new  loco- 
motive is  developing  the  maximum  tractive  •  effort  specified, 
that  the  valves  are  set  just  right  and  that  the  reverse  gear 
does  not  creep,  that  passages  between  the  dome  and  steam 
rhest  are  ample  and  that  the  locomotive  can  develop  a  high 
degree  of  superheat.  In  other  words,  the  locomotive  is  as- 
sumed to  be  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect  for  the  .service 
for  which  it  is  designed  until  reports  from  various  sources, 
some  of  which  are  decidedly  non-technical,  either  tend  to  con- 
firm or  to  contradict  this  assumption.  If  the  locomotive 
'makes  good,"  that  is  usually  sufficient,  although  this  may 
1)6  due  to  the  fact  that  the  locomotive  has  an  unsuspected 
margin  of  caj^acity  and  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  every 
part  is  functioning  properly  and  that  its  performance  could 
not  l)e  further  improved  by  an  adjustment  or  correction  in 
design.  The  case  of  the  locomotive  that  does  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  is  different.  These  engines  are  generally  tested 
but  not  always  as  rigidly  as  they  should  be,  although  some- 
times the  fault  is  located  by  a  careful  test  in  which  the  builder 
usually  co-operates.  The  time  will  come  when  specifications 
(in  which  locomotives  are  purchased  will  stipulate  that  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency  be  demonstrated  under  test  conditions. 


STEAM  GATHERING  PIPE  AS  A   SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  STEAM  DOME 

Dallas,  Tex. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  comments  in  your  editorial  (page  256  of  the 
May,  1920,  issue)  suggest  the  use  of  a  steam  gather- 
ing pipe  perforated  on  its  top  side  and  extending  along 
the  barrel  for  some  distance.  The  area  of  the  perforations 
should  be  in  excess  of  the  area  through  the  throttle  valve 
when  fully  open.  This  device  permits  the  steam  from  a  much 
larger  volume  of  steam  space  than  is  possil)le  with  any 
steam  dome.  The  liability  of  water  entraining  with  the  steam 
is  thus  reduced  very  considerably.  The  engines  built  in  the 
last  few  years  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England 
have  no  domes  at  all,  but  use  a  perforated  pipe,  and  engineers 
have  told  me  that  tliey  can  carry  water  from  three  to  four 
inches  higher  on  these  engines  than  with  boilers  fitted  with 
domes.  I  have  also  seen  perforated  pipes  used  in  stationary 
boilers  in  New  Zealand  to  prevent  water  l)eing  carried  over 
to  the  engines  and  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory-. 

P.  D.  Anderson. 


SHALL  CRAFT  UNIONS  REPRESENT  THE 

FOREMEN 

New   Yo^k. 

To  THE  Editor  :        ' :  "  "   ,' 

Early  in  June  there  was  issued  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Federated  Shop  Crafts  a  circular  regarding  certain  peti- 
tions for  wage  increases  which  had  Ijeen  presented  to  the 
Labor  Board  and  stating  that  these  included  adjustments  and 
improved  working  conditions  for  foremen.  This  circular 
directed  that  a  campaign  be  instituted  to  bring  all  super- 
visors below  the  rank  of  general  foreman  into  the  craft 
organizations,  "using  ever)'  legal  means  toward  that  end." 
The  desire  for  power  is  inherent  in  human  nature;  and  as 
the  original  field  of  activities  for  craft  unions  had  Ixien  well 
covered,  an  attempt  to  enlarge  this  field  if  possible  was 
natural.    The  next  step  would  be  to  control  supervision. 

The  shop  foreman,  as  a  rule,  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  labor,  has  often  been  a  union  man,  or  friendly  to  organized 
labor.  Previous  to  government  control  he  too  often  was  de- 
nied working  conditions  and  compensation  in  proportion  to 
his  duties  and  responsibilities,  his  subordinates  often  receiv- 
ing more  than  he  did.  These  conditions  inevitably  led  to  the 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  foremen  that  in  organization  lay 
the  only  means  by  which  they  could  obtain  a  square  deal 
and  resulted  in  many  foremen  joining  the  craft  imions. 

In  different  sections  of  the  country,  however,  supervisors 
were  brooding  over  their  condition,  with  the  result  that  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  only  salvation  lay  in  a 
supervisors'  organization.  This  gave  rise  to  two  organiza- 
tions, both  working  toward  the  same  end  but  with  con- 
flicting opinions  on  some  points,  rendering  it  impossible  here- 
tofore to  unite  the  two  bodies.  Consequently  foremen  are 
divided  into  four  groups,  those  l)elonging  to  no  organiza- 
tion, those  allied  with  the  craft  unions  and  the  members  of 
the   two  competitive   bodies,   .j.    ■-.".. 

The  crafts  are  antagonistic  to'  the  idea  of  a  supervisors' 
organization  for  obvious  reasons  and  a  definite  compaign  to 
suppress  this  movement  and  coerce  foremen  into  membership 
of  the  craft  unions  did  not  come  unexpectedly.  The  ques- 
tion now  arising  is,  what  should  be  the  foreman's  attitude 
toward  membership  in  the  craft  unions?  The  writer,  a  shop 
foreman,  offers  the  following  opinions  with  reasons  annexed 
as  the  feeling  of  himself  and  his  immediate  associates: 
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Three  elements  are  necessary  for  the  effective  conduct  and 
prunution  of  business — capital,  labor  and  management. 
Capital  supplies  the  money  to  run  the  business,  labor  does 
the  work,  while  the  function  of  management  is  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  the  direction  of  labor  in  conducting  the 
business.  Management  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  business. 

The  duties  of  the  foreman  are  distinctly  those  of  manage- 
ment. He  employs,  disciplines  and  dismisses  labor  directly 
or  by  recMnmendation.  He  plans  and  directs  the  operations 
entrusted  to  him.  He  uses  capital  when  ordering  supplies  and 
signing  time  slips,  virtually  signing  his  name  to  a  check  on 
the  treasury.  He  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
tools  and  property  under  his  care  and  carries  out  the  agree- 
ments with  labor  as  to  wages  and  working  conditions.  He 
also  recommends  improvements  and  change  in  policies,  and 
guards  the  wellbeing  of  the  employees  under  his  charge. 

The  duties  of  the  foreman  of  a  half  a  dozen  sweepers 
are  the  same  on  a  small  scale  as  those  of  the  general  man- 
ager; the  same  principles  governing  both.  The  fact  that  a 
mechanic  may  be  as  able  and  intelligent  as  his  foreman  does 
not  enter  into  the  question.  Their  duties,  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  viewpoints  are  different  and  must  always  be  so. 

A  letter  from  the  Director  General  shortly  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  railroads  to  private  control  expressly  stated  that 
foremen  were  officers.  Detailed  instructions  on  this  basis 
were  issued  as  to  foremen's  working  conditions. 

The  functions  of  a  railroad  are  different  from  those  of 
ordinary  business  in  that  the  public  grants  special  privileges, 
such  as  the  right  of  condemnation  of  private  property,  in 
order  that  the  railroad  may  be  properly  constructed  and 
equipf)ed  for  oj>eration.  These  privileges  are  granted  with 
the  understanding  that  transportation  so  vital  to  the  public 
will  be  maintained,  making  the  railroad  a  public  utility  and 
placing  its  management  a  direct  obligation  to  the  public. 

The  man  who  accepts  the  position,  salary  and  perquisites 
of  a  foreman  also  shares  the  responsibilities  of  the  manage- 
ment, one  of  which  is  to  maintain  transportation  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions.  While  this  may  be  true  of  the 
workman  as  well  as  of  the  foreman  the  workman  is  not 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  railroad  and  the  fore- 
man should  not  obligate  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  wishes 
of  any  body  of  men  who  for  any  reason  may  undertake  to 
interrupt  transportation. 

If  the  power  of  organized  labor  could  be  so  extended  as  to 
include  everyone  up  to  the  general  manager  and  a  strike 
of  all  ordered,  one  could  scarcely  imagine  what  the  result 
would  be.  Yet  this  is  the  principle  involved  when  the  union 
undertake  to  control  the  "bosses." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  now  about  industrial  democracy, 
which  means  giving  labor  a  voice  in  the  management.  It 
is  possible  that  at  some  future  time  this  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied to  railroads,  but  it  will  not  relieve  the  management  of 
its  responsibility  when,  if  ever,  this  time  comes.  Any  attempt 
by  a  craft  organization  to  legislate  for  foremen  without  their 
authority  is  unwarranted. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  the  foreman  can  pro- 
tect himself  from  injury  resulting  from  his  refusal  to  be 
dominated  by  organized  labor,  and  also  to  maintain  good 
working  conditions,  just  compensation  and  the  security  of 
his  position.  As  organization  is  beneficial  to  capital,  and 
as  labor  is  endlessly  proclaiming  this  privilege,  it  is  but  log- 
ical that  management  avail  itself  of  this  right.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  yardmaster,  roadmaster,  station  agent,  and  all 
those  having  immediate  direction  of  labor  are  similar  and 
could  be  handled  by  one  association,  but  whether  this  plan 
is  adopted  or  these  occupations  have  separate  organizations 
federated,  they  should  be  of,  by,  and  for  supervision  that 
their  problems  may  be  handled  befitting  their  station. 

At  this  time,  when  all  railroad  management  is  working 
under  depressing  conditions,  the  assurance  that,  no  matter 
what  has  happened  heretofore,  no  supervising  officer  will 


ever  again  be  compelled  to  work  for  less  compensation  than 
Ills  subordinates,  that  his  position  shall  be  respected,  and  his 
working  conditions  maintained  in  kee[)ing  with  that  position, 
will  do  much  to  influence  him  to  stay  with  the  railroads,  do 
his  best  and  refuse  to  be  dominated  by  organized  labor. 

Harold  C.  Prentice. 


EDITORIAL  ON  WELDING  BRINGS  REPLY 

New    York. 
To  THE  liHTOR: 

The  editorial  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer  entitled,  "The  Status  of  Autogenous  Welding," 
points  out  that  the  railroads  accepted  this  process  as  a  curo- 
all  during  the  early  developments  of  the  art  and  states  there 
is  grave  danger  of  the  re-action  now  going  too  far  the  other 
way.  It  is  very  necessary  to  have  the  work  properly  laid 
out  and  prepared;  moreover,  much  depends  on  the  skill  of 
the  operator;  more  than  most  of  us  realize.  A  careful  check 
must  be  made  of  the  welds  each  operator  is  making  and  the 
best  way  is  to  have  in  the  supervisory  forces  of  the  road  a  man 
who  devotes  all  his  time  to  looking  after  welding.  On  small 
roads  where  there  is  hardly  enough  welding  work  done  to 
warrant  one  man  devoting  all  his  time  to  welding  work,  a 
systematic  check  of  welds  can  be  made  without  much  in- 
convenience on  the  part  of  the  foreman  in  charge,  by  having 
the  operators  make  test  specimens  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
simple  process  of  breaking  these  specimens  will  show  if  the 
operator  is  making  a  good  weld ;  that  is,  if  the  metal  is  thor- 
oughly united.  If  proper  facilities  are  available,  pulling 
the  test  specimens  on  a  tensile  machine  is  a  much  better  check. 
A  record  should  be  kept  of  each  check  made  of  the  operat- 
or's work  and  while  the  fact  that  test  specimens  show  up 
well  does  not  guarantee  that  other  welding  work  will  be  as 
strong,  it  will  go  a  long  ways  towards  insuring  good  welds. 

Some  roads  that  have  gone  into  firebox  repairs  by  autoge- 
nous welding  have  been  enabled  to  lengthen  out  firebo.x 
life  as  much  as  100  per  cent.  Side  sheet  renewals  are  being 
made  on  boilers  of  types  that  absolutely  prohibit  the  riveting 
process.  Patches  are  being  successfully  welded  in  back  flue 
sheets  at  practically  all  locations  in  the  sheet.  The  money 
saving  involved  is  so  much  that  it  will  pay  any  road  to  have 
its  supervisory  forces  spend  sufficient  time  to  check  the  op- 
erator's work.  Almost  any  method  would  really  be  war- 
ranted that  would  keep  the  autogenous  process  of  doing  boiler 
work  in  use  in  preference  to  going  back  to  the  old  methods. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent re-action  on  this  subject  is  the  over-enthusiasm  that  wa> 
displayed  on  the  welding  of  small  boiler  tubes  to  back  flue 
sheets.  Occasional  leakage  of  tubes  is  eliminated  by  weld- 
ing but  a  number  of  roads  have  welded  tubes  in  engines, 
particularly  where  water  conditions  are  not  good,  with  di.s- 
astrous  results.  In  bad  water  districts,  or  in  localities  where 
there  is  quite  a  scale  formation  on  the  tubes  and  flues  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  tube  sheet,  much  trouble  has  been 
experienced  with  welding  small  tubes.  The  tube  either  de- 
velops longitudinal  cracks  after  a  few  months'  service  or 
the  bridges  in  the  tube  sheet  crack. 

That  scale  formation  causes  these  troubles  has  not  been 
proven  conclusively,  although  scale  deposit  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  the  water  from  properly  cooling  the  sheet.  The 
theory  is  that  using  the  prosser  expander  reworking  u:i- 
welded  flues  loosens  this  scale  so  that  it  may  be  washed  out. 

If  a  locomotive  will  give  reasonable  mileage  with  small 
tubes  unwelded,  there  is  no  particular  point  in  welding  them 
as  there  is  grave  danger  of  bringing  about  attending  troubli  s 
that  are  much  worse  than  occasional  tube  leakage.  The  a'l 
of  electric  welding  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  spite  of  the  fait 
that  there  have  been  wonderful  developments  made  durimi 
the  last  few  years.  It  certainly  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
re-action  was  to  result  in  the  railroads  neglecting  the  art. 

General  Foreman. 


Scrlli  Eastern  Mineral  Hauling  Locomotive 


North  Eastern  Builds  Mineral  Locomotives 

These    Engines  Typify   English  Designs  and  with  a  ""  ■i.:r 

^'    :;^^^  Tractive  Effort  of  37,000  lb.  are  Relatively  Powerful  J-  ' 


■!■■■.   .;.;■: 


BY  ROBERT  E.  THAYER 

European  Editor  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer'. 


THE  North  Eastern  railway  has  recently  built  and  placed 
in  setv.ce  some  of  the  most  powerful  freight  engines 
used  in  Great  Britain.  These  engines  were  built  in 
the  company's  shops  at  Darlington,  to  the  designs  of  Sir 
\  incent  Raven,  the  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  that  road. 
The)'  are  classified  as  mineral  locomotives  of  the  T.3  type 
having  an  0-8-0  wheel  arrangement.  These  engines  are  to 
be  used  in  the  coal  traffic  in  the  Newcastle  district  and  are 
designed  to  haul  a  load  of  1,400  metric  tons  (1,543  short 
tons)  on  a  0.5  per  cent  grade.  They  have  three  simple 
cylinders  18>^  in.  by  26  in.  They  weigh  160,380  lb.  in 
working  order,  the  total  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender 
being  259,200  lb.  They  have  55^4  in-  drivers,  carry  a 
boiler  pressure  of  180  lb.  and  have  a  rated  tractive  effort  of 
36,960  lb. 

These  engines  are  considered  powerful  for  English  prac- 
tice. They  are  built  very  nearly  to  the  clearance  limitations 
of  the  North  Eastern.  The  width  over  cylinders  is  8  ft. 
9  in.  which  is  3  in.  less  than  the  minimum  clearance  width 


2 — Plate    Frame    for    North    Eastern    Mineral    Locomotives    In 
Process    of    Construction 


and  the  top  of  the  stack  is  13  ft.  1  in.  above  the  rail  which 
is  5  in.  less  than  the  minimum  height  clearance.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  drawing  is  shown  in  Fig  l(page  506). 


consisting  of  a  dynamometer  car,  60  loaded  coal  tats  and 
u  Ijrake  van  or  caboose  having  a  total  load  of  1,402  long 
tons.  This  train  was  tested  over  a  60  mile  section  having 
a  ruling  grade  for  a  short  distance  of  0.57  per  cent.  The 
contour  of  the  line  is  such  that  there  is  a  steady  pull  to  the 
>ummit  of  the  grade.  The  maximum  drawbar  horsepower 
developed  in  these  test?  exceeded  1,100  d.h.p.  On  the  test 
trip  running  in  the  opposite  direction  there  is  a  ruling  grade 
of  0.93  per  cent  for  about  4  miles.  The  train  in  this  direc- 
tion consisted  of  the  dynamometer  car,  60  loaded  freight 
cars  and  a  guard's  van  which  gave  787  long  tons  as  the 
leal  weight  of  the  train.  During  this  test  the  train  was 
stopped  en  the  ruling  grade  and  a  start  was  made  with  a 
drawbar-pull  of  28,000  lb.  and  the  speed  was  increased  to 
16  m.  p.  h.  in  seven  minutes  after  starting. 

Thetc  locomotives  are  equipped  with  the  Schmidt  sup)er- 
heater,  !  rick  arches,  «:team  reverse  gear,  force-feed  lubricat- 
ors to  the  cylinders,  the  Lockyer  double-beat  throttle  valve 
and  exhaust  steam  injectors. 

Following  is  given  a  brief  description  of  these  locomotives 
together  with  a  description  of  some  of  the  practices  fol- 
lowed in  their  construction. 
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Fig.   3 — Horn    Facing    Machine   for    Finishing    Pedestal   Jaws 

Construction    Details 

These  engines  following  the  customary  British  practice 
are  equipped  with  plate  frames  which  are  Xy^  in.  thick,  3  ft. 
lYi  in.  deep  between  pedestals  and  2  ft.  1^4  in.  deep  over 
the  pedestals,  being  spaced  4  ft.  apart.     These  frames  are 


These  engines  were  given  a  dynamometer  test  with  a  train      shown  in  the  process  of  erection  in  Fig.  2.    No  system  of 
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Tliroe  clonunts  an-  ni»t'>sarv  fi>r  tin-  i-ftVi  live  (oiidiu t  and 
j)i(, million  of  L)U>ini>s  ia[)ital,  laUtr  and  maiiai^inicnl. 
Capital  >uppli«.'.s  tlif  nu»n».'>  to  run  the  Ltu>int.»,  lal)or  dots 
the  work,  whili'  tlif  fmution  of  managiniont  i>  the  employ 
ineiit  of  lapital  and  tlu-  direition  of  labor  in  lonductinu;  the 
liu>iness.  Manayenient  is  the  keystone  in  the  arvh  ol  business. 

i  he  dutie>  ol"  tlu'  foriinan  ari'  di-'tinetl\  tlio.-e  of  nKinajj;e 
nient.  He  eni[)lo\>.  ilist  iplines  and  dismisses  labor  directly 
or  by  reeoniniendation.  He  plans  and  directs  the  operations 
entrusted  to  him.  He  u>e>  capital  when  orderinu  supplier  and 
signing  time  .•>lips.  virtually  signing  hi>  name  to  a  check  on 
the  treasury.  He  is  resjumsible  for  the  maintenance  of  tlu' 
tool>  and  property  under  hi>  care  and  carries  out  the  agree- 
ments with  labor  a>  t(»  wages  and  working  tonditions.  He 
al.so  reiDmmends  im|)rovements  and  thangt  in  policies,  and 
guards  the  wellbeing  of  the  employi'cs  under  his  charge. 

The  dutie>  of  the  foreman  of  a  half  a  do/.rii  -wttpir- 
are  the  >ame  on  a  small  >cale  a>  thoM-  of  the  general  man 
aL'er:  the  same  princi|)le>  governing  bolii.  The  fait  that  a 
mechanic  may  be  a>  able  and  intelligint  as  his  foreman  dcH-s 
not  enter  into  the  (|Uestiot».  I'heir  duties,  londitions  of  em- 
ployment, and  viewpoint>  are  different  and  nui>t  always  be  so. 

.\  letter  from  tlie  Director  (liiural  ^hortl\  befon-  the  re- 
turn t>f  the  railroad>  to  privaii-  control  e\pre>sly  stated  that 
foremen  were  oftii  ir-.  Detailed  iM>tructions  on  thi<  ba>^i> 
were  issued  as  to  foremen  ■<  working  conditions. 

The  functions  of  a  railroad  are  dilferent  from  those  of 
ordinary  bu>iness  in  that  the  [lulilic  grant>  s|H'cial  privilcgo. 
-uc  h  as  the  right  oi  condemnation  of  |)rivate  property,  in 
order  that  the  railroad  may  be  properly  constructed  and 
ecjuipped  for  operation.  'i"he>e  privileges  are  granted  with 
the  under.-tanding  that  iran-portatioii  >o  vital  to  the  publi» 
will  be  maintained,  making  the  railroad  a  puidic  utilitx  and 
jdacing  its  management  a  direct  obligation  to  the  pui)lic. 

Ihe  man  who  accepts  the  |)osition.  salary  and  j)er(iuisite> 
of  a  foreman  also  share>  the  responsibilitie>  of  the  manage- 
ment, one  of  which  i>  to  maintain  transportation  at  all  time> 
and  under  all  conditions.  While  tlii^  may  be  true'  of  the 
workman  a>  well  a.-  of  the  foreman  the  workman  i<  not 
rc-^ponsible  for  the  operation  of  the  railroad  and  tlu-  fore- 
man >hould  not  obligate  himself  to  be  guided  liy  the  wishes 
of  anv  bodv  of  men  who  for  any  reason  ma\  undertake  to 
interrupt  transportation. 

If  the  power  of  organized  labor  could  be  .-;o  extended  as  1<» 
include  everyone  up  to  the  general  manager  and  a  -trike 
of  all  ordered,  one  could  scarcely  imagine  what  the  re-ulf 
would  be.  Vet  this  is  the  principle  involved  when  the  union 
luidertake  to  control   the  "bosse."." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  now  about  industrial  democracy, 
which  means  giving  labor  a  voice  in  the  management.  It 
is  possible  that  at  some  future  time  this  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied to  rai!roa<l>.  I)Ut  it  will  not  relieve  the  management  of 
it>  re>j)onsiliility  when,  if  c-ver,  thi>  time  comes.  Any  attempt 
b\  a  craft  organization  to  legislate  for  foremen  without  their 
authority    is   unwarranted. 

Ihe  question  now  arises  as  to  how  the  foreman  can  pn*- 
tect  him-elf  from  injury  re-ulting  from  his  refusal  to  lie- 
dominated  by  organized  labor,  and  al>o  to  maintain  gotnl 
working  conditions,  ju.-t  compensation  and  the  security  of 
his'  position.  As  organization  is  benetkial  to  capital,  and 
as  labor  is  endlessly  ]iroclainn"ng  this  j)rivilege,  it  is  but  log- 
ical that  management  avail  it>elf  of  this  right.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  yardmastc-r,  roadmaster,  station  agent,  and  all 
tho.«e  having  immediate  direction  of  labor  are  similar  and 
could  be  handled  by  one  association,  but  whether  this  plan 
is  adopted  or  these  occupations  have  -eiiarate  organizations 
federated,  they  should  be  of.  by,  and  for  supervision  that 
their  problems  may  be  handled  bet'uting  their  station. 

At  this  time,  when  all  railroad  management  is  workint: 
under  de-pressing  condition^,  tlu-  as-urance-  that,  no  matter 
what  ha>  happened   heretofore,   no  supervising   officer    will 


c-ver  again  be-  iom|>elled  to  work   for  It-ss  compensation  th;  1 
his  subordinates,  that  his  position  -liall  be-  respc-i  ted,  and  li  - 
working  conditions  maintained  in  kc-c-ping  with  that  jiositio, 
will  do  much  to  inlluciuc  him  to  ^tav   with  the  railroads,  r  . 
hi<  best  .md   refiiM-  to  be-  d«tminatc-d  b\    (»rganized   labor. 

Hakoi.i)  C.  Pki-mick. 


EDITORIAL  ON  WELDING  BRINGS  REPLY 

1(1  TiiK  KniTciR : 

I  he  editorial  in  the-  Jidy  issue  of  the  A'<;//:c./y  Mechau'u  ./ 
/■.)iiiiiU(r   c-iuitled.    ■' The-    Status    of    Autogenous    Welding  ' 
points  out  thai  the-  railroads  accepted  this  prcxess  as  a  cur. - 
all  during  the  early  devt-lopnu-nts  of  the  art  and  states  tlie  i 
is  grave  danger  <»f  the-  re-action  now  going  too  far  the  oth' r 
way.      It   is  ve-r\    necessary   to  have   the  work   properly  laid 
out  and   [)repared;   moreover,  much  depends  on   the  skill  of 
the  operator;  mc^re  than  most  of  us  realize-.     .\  eareful  chet  k 
must  be  made-  of  the-  Welds  each  ojurator  is  making  and  tin 
best  way  is  to  have-  in  the  suj»ervisor\   forces  of  the  road  a  man 
who  de-votes  all  his  time  to  lcK)king  after  welding.     On  small 
roads   where  there   is   hardly  enough   welding   work  done  to 
warrant  oiu-  man  devoting  all   his   time-  to  welding   work.    1 
systematic    check   of    welds   ean    be    made   without   much    in 
conve-nie-ncc  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  in  charge,  by  having' 
the  o[)erators  make  test  si)ecimens  at  frecjuent  intervals.  Tlu- 
simple  pHKc-ss  of  iirc-aking  these-  s|>ecimens  will  show  if  tin 
o])erator  is  making  a  good  wi-ld;  that  is,  if  the  metal  is  thor 
oughly   united.      If   |)roper    facilities   are   available,   pulling 
the  test  sjx'cimens  on  a  tensile  machine  is  a  much  better  cheek. 
.\  record  should  be  ke-j)t  of  each  check  made  of  the  operal 
or"s   work  and   while  the   fact   that   test  specimens  show  up 
well  d(H-s  not  guarantee  that  other  welding  work  will  be-  .1- 
strong,  it  will  go  a  long  ways  towards  insuring  good  wt-hb 

Some-  roads  that  have  gone  into  firebox  repairs  by  autogr 
nous    welding    have    iieen    enabled    to    le-ngthen    out    t'lrc-lxix 
lile  as  much  as  lot)  per  cent.     Side  sheet  renewals  are  bein.; 
made  on  boilers  of  t_\  |H-s  that  absolutely  prohibit  the  riveting 
|)nxes.'i.     Patches  arc-  being  successfully  welded  in  back  fliit 
sheets  at   practically  all   IcKations   in   the  sheet.       The  moiit  \ 
saving  involved  is  so  much  that  it  will  |)ay  any  road  to  haw 
its  su|iervi.<ory  forces  spend  suftu  ient  time  to  chtxk  the  op 
erator's    work.      .Minctst    any    method    would    really   be    war 
ranted  that  would  ke-c-p  the  autogenous  [irocess  of  doing  boib  ■ 
work  in  use  in  |irc-ference  to  going  back  to  the  old  method- 

I  )nc-  of  the  things  that  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  |>re- 
ent  re-action  on  this  subject  is  the  over-enthusiasm  that  u.  - 
displayed  on  the  welding  of  small  boiler  tubes  to  back  tlii- 
sheets.     Occasional   leakage-  of  tubes  is  eliminated  by  wel^ 
ing  but  a   number  of   roads  have  welded  tubes   in  engine 
particularly  where  water  conditions  are  not  good,  with  di- 
astrous  results.     In  l»a(l  water  districts,  (w  in  localities  wlu  ;> 
there  is  (juite  a  scale-   formation  on  the  tubes  and   flues  in: 
nu-diately  adjact-nt  to  the-  tul)e  shec-t.  much  troui)le  has  be-    ' 
experienced  with  welding  small  tubes.     Tlie  tube  cither  c'p 
velops   longitudinal    cracks   after   a    few   months'   service  '-r 
tlu-  bridgc-s  in  tlu-  tube-  sheet  crack. 

That    scale   formation    cau.se-s   these   troubles   has   not    be n 
proven   coiu  lusivelx .   although   .scale   dejiosit   has  a   te-ndentv 
to  prevent  the  water  from  properly  cooling  the  sheet.      I 
theory    is    that    using    tlu-    ]irosser    expander    reworking    u   - 
welded  tlues  IcMise-ns  this  scale-  .-o  that  it  may  be  washed  oi:i- 

If  a  locomotive  will  give-  reasonable  mileage  with  snii*  ' 
tubes  umvelded,  there  is  no  particular  point  in  welding  tlu  ' 
as  there  is  grave  danger  of  iiringing  about  attending  troul*!  - 
that  are  much  worse  than  occasional  tube-  leakage.  The  a  t 
<;f  electric  welding  i<  still  in  its  infancy  in  spite  of  the  fa  t 
that  there  have-  be-e-n  wonderful  developments  made  durii  ^ 
the  last  few  years.  It  certainl}  would  be  unfortunate  if  tl " 
re-action    was   to   result    in    tlu-   railroads   neglecting   the   af 

General  Forem.an. 
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North  Eastern  Builds  Mineral  Locomotives 

These    Engines   lypify    English  Designs  and  with  a  . 

Tractive  Effort  of  37,000  lb.  are   Relatively  Powerful  > 

BY  ROBERT  E.  THAYER 

European  Editor  of  the  /^aiVuiuv  •Wt'c/ianiVt// En^JKe^r 


TWV.  North  l'.a>lirii  railway  ha>  ri'(iiitl\-  l»Liilt  and  phucd 
;i!  -ti\.(i'  -ohk'  o!  llif  ni(.«>i  jiowiTful  Iri'iulit  i-nyiiu-- 
um(1  ill  (iriat  Hritaiii.  'llu-sc  cn^itios  were  huilt  in 
liic  H.inpaiiyV  >li(»|)>  at  Darlinuton.  to  tlu-  ik'siun>  of  Sir 
\iiii(.iii  kaviii.  tlu-  (hill"  im'(hani(al  iiiL^iiuiT  of  lliat  road. 
Hk\  an-  (  hi>sil"i'.(l  a>  miiural  h;i oniotives  of  the  !..■>  t\|tc 
iiaviiii^  an  l)-S-0  whi'i-l  arraiii^'enuMit.  I  hc-e  tiiLjim^  are  to 
in  usid  ill  tht  (oal  traflu  in  the  Xi\via>tlc-  district  and  are 
lioiiinecl  i(,  IkiuI  a  l(jad  of  1.400  metric  ton-  ( 1  ,.^4.>  -hort 
tons)  oil  ,1  0..^  per  ((lit  urad<'.  They  have  three  -iin|>le 
cylinder-  l.'S'j  in.  Iiy  J()  in.  1  he\  wei^li  l()0,.'i>SO  lli.  in 
\'orkinii  «;rder.  the  total  weight  of  tlu'  engine  and  tender 
iirinn  2.^*'.iOO  II).  'Ihey  have  55'  j  in.  driver.-,  carry  a 
lioiler  ijres-ure  of  l.SO  lit.  and  have  a  rated  tractive  effort  of 
M..'>60  11). 

Ihese  engines  are  (on.-idered  powerful  for  Knudi-h  jirai- 
tiie.  riiex  are  liuilt  ver\  ni-arly  to  the  clearanif  liniitation- 
ut  the  North  Eastern.  Ihe  width  over  cylincUr-  i-  .S  ft. 
''  ill.  which  i-  .>  in.  less  than  the  mininiuni  clearance  width 


»(n  istin';  of  a  <Iyn  •.nn.met  r  car.  (»()  loaded  <<ial  ear-  and 
;•.  Iraki  van  <,r  calx.o-e  haviiiL'  a  total  l<«id  Of  1.402  loii-r 
ton-.  i  hi-  train  was  te>ted  (;ver  a  (»(»  m i k*'  set  t ion  havini^ 
a  ruling'  irrade  for  a  .-h(,ri  di-taiuv  of  0.57  per  cent.  The 
»oiil(;ur  of  the  line  i-  -uch  that  there  i-  a  steady  pull  to  the 
Himinit  of  the  tjrade.  The  maximuni  drawbar  hor-ep(Aver 
doilopid  in  tliese  tot-  exieedid  l.lOOd.h.p.  <  )n  the  te-t 
trip  ruiiiiiiiL;  in  the  »  ppo-ite  direction  tliefc.i.s  a  rulinsi  i^radc 
of  0.';.-;  jur  cent  for  ahout  4  mile-.  'Hie  train- in  this  direi- 
li<  11  con.-i-ted  (;f  ti'e  dMiainiinnter  lar,  (><)  hjaded  freight 
«ar-  .'iid  ;;  izuard-  van  aliiih  yave  7*S7  lonu  ton-  a-  the 
I:  al  wiiud.t  of  the  train.  Duriiii.!  this  test  the  train  was 
-l<.p|i  d  en  the  ruling  tiiade  and  a  >tart  wa.^  made  with  a 
drawlKir-pull  of  J.S.OOO  Hi.  .ind  the  >peyd  wa-  in<  reaped  to 
16  m.  p.  h.  in  .<ev.,'n  minute-  after  ^tartiniz. 

Ihi.-v  loK -motives  are  ivjuipped  with  the  Schmidt  -uper- 
luate'-  '  rii  k  ardieS;  sloam  r.  \  r-e  near.  t'orce-tVed  luhricat- 
(.r-  to  the  cylinder-  the  l.ockyer  doulile-heat  throttle  valve 
and  e.\hau-t  >teani  injectors. 

F(jllowimi  i-  uiven  a  hriel'iii -crijition  of  these  l(Koniotivo» 
t<;L;ether  with  a  de-cr:pti(;n  r;f  -ome  <»f  tiie  jiractices  fol- 
Iowe<l   in  their  con-tru(  tion.  -    .  .- 


/L         ^ 

■^am 

f^- 

r^ 

::^:.V:^^-..:.-:^ 
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^  g.    2 — Plate    Frame    for    North    Eastern    Mineral    Locomotives    in 
Process    of    Consttuction 


Fig.    3 — Horn    Facing    Machine   for    Finishing    Pedestal    Jaws 


Construction    Details 


'i  lie-e   eiiirines    t'ollowiim    tin    cu-toinary    liriti.-h    practice 
.d  the  top  of  the  -tack   i-  IS   ft.   1    in.  alxAe  the  rail  wliii  h      ;,re  e(|uipped  with  jilate  fraiiH-  whidi  are  1  '  ,s  in.  thick.  .>  ft. 
i-  5  in.  less  than,  the  minimum  hei^lit  clearance.      The  gen-       7'j   in.  deep  hetweeii  |>ede-tal-  and   1   ft.   P..   in.  deep  over 


al  arrangement  drawing  is  shown  in  Fiii  lipase  506) 
These  engines  were  given  a  dynamometer  test  with  a  train 


the  |)ede>tals.   heing  sjiaced   4   ft.   ajiart.      The-e   frames   are 
-hown   in  the  process  of  erection   in  Fig.   2.     No  system  of 
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equalization  is  provided  on  these  locomotives  and  the  heaviest 
axle  load  is  carried  on  the  first  pair  of  drivers  which  amounts 
to  about  41,000  lb.  No  shoes  or  wedges  are  used  on  these 
engines  as  a  careful  machine  fit  is  made  between  the  driv- 
ing box  and  the  pedestals.  The  pedestal  jaws  are  faced  with 
a  special  device  known  as  the  horn  facing  machine,  a  pic- 
ture of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  is  a  portable  device 
and  its  method  of  application  is  indicated  in  Fig.  4  which 
shows  a  repair  engine  having  its  pedestals  refaced.  With 
this  machine  an  accurate  surface  in  the  pedestal  jaws  is 
obtained,  the  degree  of  accuracy  being  indicated  by  a  clear- 
ance limitation  of  .008  in.  between  the  driving  box  and  the 
pedestal  faces  of  the  leading  drivers  and  a  clearance  of  0.13 
in.  between  the  driving  box  and  the  pedestal  for  the  axle 
under  the  firebox.  An  additional  clearance  is  given  to  this 
driving  box  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  firebox  where 
an  allowance  must  be  made  for  expansion  of  the  parts. 

The  driving  boxes  are  lubricated  from  oil  cups  attached 
to  the  frames.  Two  lubricating  pipes  pass  from  each  cup  to 
each  of  the  leading  boxes  and  five  to  the  rear  driving  boxes. 
.\dditional  lubrication  is  required  in  this  case  on  account  of 
the  heat  to  which  the  driving  box  is  subjected  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  firebox.  Force-feed  lubrication  is  provided  for 
the  valves  and  cylinders,  the  force-feed  lubricator  being 
placed  just  above  the  leading  axle  on  the  frames  and  de- 
riving its  motion  from  a  system  of  levers  coupled  to  the 
inside  valve  rod.  One  interesting  feature  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  engine,  in  fact  all  engines  built  in  these  shops, 
is  the  fact  that  the  cylinders,  which  in  this  particular  case 
are  all  in  one  casting,  are  mounted  on  a  dummy  frame  and 
the  cross  heads  and  other  motion  work  are  placed  in  proper 
alinement.  A  view  of  this  dummy  frame  is  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of  space  to  get 
at  the  various  parts  which  greatly  facilitates  the  work. 

This  fitting  having  been  carefully  done  these  parts  can 
be  mounted  directly  onto  the  frame  of  the  locomotive  with- 
out additional  adjustment.  In  a  like  manner  the  valve  mo- 
tion links  are  adjusted  on  the  link  truing  table  preparatory 
to  their  being  applied  to  the  locomotive  and  thus  effecting  a 
considerable  saving  in  time. 

This  locomotive  having  three  cylinders  requires  the  cranked 
axle  which  in  this  particular  case  is  of  the  solid  type,  al- 
though the  built-up  type  is  used  to  some  extent  on  this  road. 
The  rods  drive  on  the  second  axle  and  Fig.  6  shows 
this  axle  with  the  wheels  mounted  and  after  the  eccentrics 
and  the  driving  boxes  applied.  The  cylinders  which  are 
shown  in  Fig.  7  are  cast  in  one  piece.  They  are  bored  on 
a  special  machine  (Fig.  8)  which  was  designed  especially 
for  three  cylinder  work  and  which  permits  all  three  cylin- 
ders, and  by  special  attachments,  the  valves  also,  to  be  bored 
at  one  time.  The  valves  used  in  these  engines  are  shown 
in  Fig.  9. 


Boiler 

No  less  care  is  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler  than 
in  the  construction  of  the  rest  of  the  locomotive.  A  drawing 
of  the  boiler  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.     It  is  made  up  of  three 


Fig.    5 — Rear     View    of     Dummy     Frame  _       , 

parallel  rings  of  66  in.  outside  diameter.  The  barrel  plates 
are  %  in.  thick,  the  front  tube  sheet  ^  in.  thick,  the  wrap- 
per sheet  yi  in.  thick  and  a  back  head  of  y^  in.  The  fire- 
box is  made  of  copper,  the  roof  and  side  sheets  being  made 
of  one  piece  and  being  y^  in.  thick.  The  tube  sheet  is  1-3/16 
in.  thick,  being  narrowed  down  to  ^  in.  thick  at  the  throat 


Fig.  6 — Cranked  Axle  Ready  for  Application  to  the  Locomotive 

This  boiler  has  102,  2-in.  tubes  and  24,  5_J4  i"-  superheater 
flues  and  7  stay-tubes.  The  distance  between  tube  sheets  is  16 
ft.  2^  in.     Through  these  stay-tubes  pass  stay-rods  of  1  in. 
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Fig.  4 — Horn  Facing  Machine  Applied  to  Repair  Engine 
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i<)ualizati()n  i>  provided  on  these  locomotives  and  the  lieaviest 
axle  load  is  carried  on  the  first  |)air  of  drivers  which  amounts 
to  ahout  41, ()()()  11>.  No  shoes  or  wedj^es  are  used  on  these 
cnjiines  as  a  careful  machine  fit  is  made  hetween  the  driv- 
ins;  ho.x  and  the  ])edestals.  The  pedestal  jaws  are  faced  with 
.1  sjjccial  devite  known  as  the  horn  facing  machine,  a  pic- 
ture of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  .S.  This  is  a  portable  device 
and  it>  nutiiod  of  application  i>  indiiated  in  I'iu.  4  whi(  li 
-hows  a  rejiair  enijine  having  its  pedestals  refaced.  With 
this  madiiiu'  an  aicurate  surfaci'  in  the  pedestal  jaws  i.- 
oI)tained.  the  degree  of  accuracy  being  indicated  by  a  clear- 
ance^ limitation  of  .OOS  in.  between  the  driving  l>ox  and  tlu 
pedestal  faces  (;f  the  leading  drivers  and  a  clearance  (;f  0.1. i 
in.  between  the  driving  box  and  the  pedestal  for  the  axle 
under  the  firebox.  .\n  additional  clearaiue  i.-  given  to  tins 
driving  box  on  acccnmt  of  its  pro.ximitx  to  tlie  firebox  wluri- 
an   allowance  must  be  made   for  expansion  of  the  parts. 

'J'he  driving  boxes  are  lubricated  from  oil  cup-  attached 
lo  the  frames.  Two  lubricating  piju's  pa--  from  each  cu|)  t(i 
each  of  the  Ic^ading  boxes  and  live  to  the  rear  driving  boxes. 
Aflditioiial  lubricaticiii  i-  rccjuircd  in  this  ca.-e  on  account  <ii 
the  heat  to  whicli  the  driving  l)ox  is  .-ubjected  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  firebox.  l-"cjrce-feed  lubrication  is  |)rovided  fcjr 
the  valve-  a.iid  cxlinder-.  the  force-feed  lubricator  being 
|)lacfd  ju>t  above  ihe  leading  axle  on  the  frames  and  de- 
riving its  motion  from  a  sy-ltin  of  levers  cou|)lecl  to  the 
in-ide  valve  rod.  One  intere-ting  feature  in  the  construc- 
iion  of  ihi-  engine,  in  fact  all  engines  built  in  these  .shops, 
is  the  fact  that  th''  cylinders,  which  in  this  jiarticular  case 
ire-  all  in  one  ca.-ting.  are  mounted  on  a  dummy  frame  and 
lie  cross  head-  and  other  motion  work  are  placed  in  proper 
alinement.  A  view  of  this  dummy  frame  i.s  shown  in 
!•  ig.  ,^.  It  will  be  -een  that  there  is  plenty  of  space  to  get 
at  the  variini-  i)arts  whicli  greatly  facilitates  the  work.    - 

This  fitting  having  been  carefully  done  these  parts  can 
be  mounted  directly  onto  the  frame  of  the  locomotive  with- 
c;ut  idfjitidiial  adjustment.  In  a  like  manner  the  valve  mo- 
tion link-  are  adjusted  on  the  link  truing  talile  preparatory 
to  their  l)eing  ai)plied  to  the  locomotive  and  thus  effecting  a 
considerable  -aving  in  time. 

'lliis  locomotive  having  three  c\  linders  re(|uire>  the  cranked 
axle  which  in  this  particular  case  is  of  the  solid  type,  al- 
tiiough  the  built-u|)  type  is  u>ed  to  -ome  extent  on  this  road. 
Ihe  Bods  drive  on  the  .'«econd  axle  and  Fig.  6  shows 
ihi-  axle  with  the  wheel.*  mounted  and  after  the  eccentrics 
and  the  driving  boxes  aj)plied.  The  cylinders  which  are 
shown  in  Fig.  7  are  cast  in  one  |)iece.  They  arc  bored  on 
a  special  machine  (Fig.  8)  which  was  designed  esj>ecially 
for  three  cylinder  work  and  which  permits  all  three  cylin- 
ders, and  In  Sj)ecial  attachments,  the  valves  also,  to  i)e  bored 
at  one  time.  The  valves  used  in  the.-^e  engines  are  shown 
in  FiLT.  9. 


Boiler 
Xo  le.->  care  i>  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler  than 
in  the  con.^truc  tion  of  tlie  rest  of  the  loct)?notive.     A  drawing 
of  the  boiler  is  .^^hown  in  Fig.   11.     It  i=  made  uj)  of  three 


Fig.     o — Rear     View     of     Dummy     Frame 

parallel  rinirs  of  6(»  in.  outride  diameter.  The  l>arrel  j)late-= 
are  f.s  in.  thick,  the  front  tube  sheet  ".s  in.  thick,  the  wra].- 
j)cr  .sheet  ?  .s  in.  thick  and  ;t  back  head  of  ?  ,s  in.  Ihe  tin - 
box'  is  made  <jf  co])])er,  the-  roof  and  side  sheets  being  niadv 
of  one  ]iiece  and  l>eing  \s  in-  thick.  The  tube  shceti^  1-3/16 
in.  thick,  being  narrowed  down  to  ?,s  in.  thick  at  the  throat 


Fig.  6 — Cranked   Axle    Ready   for   Application   to   the   Locomotive 

This  boiler  has  102,  2-in.  tube-  and  24,  5 '4  in.  superheater 
flues  and  7  stay-tubes.  The  distance  between  tube  -heets  i-  1(3 
ft.  2f  s  in.     Through  thc-ie  stay-tubes  pass  .stay-rods  of  1  in. 


Fig.  4 — Horn  Facing   Machine  Applied  to  Repair  Engine 
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diameter  which  are  held   by  cap  nuts  at  the   tube  sheets. 
These  are  shown  in  the  boiler  drawing. 

Contrary  to  a  very  general  practice  used  in  England  and 
also  on  the  North  Eastern  whereby  an  angle  ring  is  used 
on  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  to  which  is  riveted  the  barrel 


Fig.  8 — Machine  for   Boring   Cylinder  Castings 

and  the  front  tube  sheet,  as  indicated  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  boiler  barrel  shown  in  Fig.  11,  the  front  tube  sheet  of 
this  boiler  is  flanged  and  riveted  directly  to  the  boiler  bar- 
rel. The  back  liead  is  flanged  on  its  periphery  to  provide 
for  riveting  it  to  the  firebox  wrapper  sheet  from  the  cut- 
side.     Likewise  a   similar  joint  is  made  with   the  copper 


practice  is  common  throughout  the  English  railways.  After 
the  barrel  sheets  have  been  trimmed  and  rolled  they  are  held 
by  straps  of  scrap  iron  bolted  into  "tack"  holes  which  are 
drilled  in  the  sheets  before  they  are  rolled.  All  three 
courses  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  the  process  of 
assembling  is  as  follows:  The  middle  or  dome  course  is 
placed  end  up  on  the  floor.  The  circumferential  welt  plate, 
being  bored  to  a  diameter  %  in.  less  than  the  outside  diam- 
eter of  the  boiler  barrel,  is  heated  to  a  cherr)'  red  and  placed 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  dome  course  and  held  in  position 
by  tack  bolts.  The  third  barrel  ring  is  then  fitted  into  place 
by  means  of  an  overhead  crane  and  is  also  held  in  place  by 
tack  bolts.  The  welt  is  thus  shrunk  on  to  the  barrel  sheets. 
( It  should  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  only  holes 
drilled  in  these  sheets  and  the  welt  strips  are  those  necessary 
for  holding  them  together  with  tack  bolts.  These  holes  are 
of  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  rivets  and  are  redrilled  as 
explained  later.)  With  the  second  and  third  courses  thus 
united  the  same  process  is  carried  through  in  applying  the 
circumferential  welt  to  the  first  and  second  courses. 

After  both  rings  have  been  put  in  place  and  securely  fas- 
tened, and  the  longitudinal  welt  strips  "tacked*'  in  place, 
the  boiler  is  taken  to  a  boiler  barrel  drilling  machine  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  All  rivet  holes  both  for  the  longitudinal 
and  circumferential  seams  are  then  drilled  in  this  machine. 
This  is  done  to  obtain  a  true  radial  rivet  hole  and  one  that 
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Fig.  9 — Piston  Valves  for  North   Eastern  Three-Cylinder  Locomotives 
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back  sheet  of  the  firebox  and  the  back  head  at  the  door,  will  exactly  match  in  the  welt  strips  and  plate  thus  making 

This  is  not  common  practice  in  England,  a  door  ring  being  any   drifting   unnecessary.      After  all   the  rivet  holes  have 

the  customar}-  form  of  construction.  been  drilled  the  longitudinal  welt  strips  are  removed  and 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  boiler  drawing  that  the  barrel  the  surfaces  of  the  boiler  and  welt  strip  thoroughly  cleaned, 

courses  are  butt  riveted  on  the  circumferential  seam.     This  Every  hole  is  then  slightly  countersunk  with  a  pneumatic 
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.liametcr   which   are   held   by   ca[)   nuts   at   tlie   tube  sheets, 
rhese  are  shown   in  the  l)oiler  drawinti. 

Contrary  to  a  very  general  practice  used  in  England  and 
also  on  the  Xortli  I'astern  whereby  an  antjle  rini^  is  used 
on  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  to  which  is  riveted  the  barrel 


Fig.    8 — Machine    for    Boring    Cylinder    Castings 

und  the  front  tube  .-lieel.  as  indicated  on  tlie  left  hand  of 
tlie  boiler  barrel  shown  in  Fitj.  11.  the  front  tube  .«heet  of 
this  boiler  is  tlanued  and  riveted  directly  to  the  boiler  bar- 
rel. The  back  liead  i>  llanLied  cjn  its  periphery  to  |)r(jvide 
for  riveting  it  to  the  t"ireljo\  wrapper  sheet  from  the  out- 
.-ide.      Likewise    a    >iniilar   joint    i>    made    with    the    copi)cr 


practice  is  common  throughout  the  English  railways.  After 
the  I)arrel  sheets  have  been  trimmed  and  rolled  they  are  held 
liy  straps  of  >crap  iron  bolted  into  "tack""  holes  which  are 
drilled  in  the  shtvt>  befcjre  they  are  rolled.  All  three 
cour.ses  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  the  process  of 
assembling  is  as  follows:  Jhe  middle  or  dome  course  is 
])lacecl  end  u[t  on  the  fl<x)r.  'Ihe  circumferential  welt  plate, 
being  l)ored  to  a  diameter  ^n  in.  less  than  ihe  outside  diam- 
eter of  the  boiler  barrel,  is  heated  to  a  cherry  red  and  jdaced 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  dome  course  and  held  in  position 
by  tack  bolts.  Die  third  barrel  ring  is  then  t'ltted  into  place 
by  means  of  an  overluad  crane  and  is  also  held  in  place  by 
tack  h<)lt>.  J  he  well  i>  thus  shrunk  on  to  tlie  barrel  sheets. 
(  It  should  be  mentioned,  in  passiiig.  that  the  only  holes 
-drilled  in  these  sheets  and  the  welt  strijis  are  those  necessary 
for  holding  them  together  with  tack  bolts.  Tliese  holes  are 
(jf  a  >maller  diameter  than  the  rivets  and  are  redrilled  as 
e\[)lained  later.)  With  the  jiccond  and  third  courses  thus 
united  the  same  process  is  carried  through  in  applying  the 
( in  umferenli;d  welt  to  the  fir-t  and   >ec(jnd  courses. 

.\fter  both  rings  Jiave  been  |tut  in  place  and  .securely  fas- 
tened, and  the  longitudinal  welt  strips  "tacked"  in  place, 
the  boiler  is  taken  to  a  boiler,  barrel  drilling  machine  which 
i>  shown  in  Fig.  11.  .\11  rivet  holes  both  for  the  longitudinal 
and  circumferential  .<eanis  are  then  drilled  in  this  machine, 
i  his  is  done  to  obtain  a  true  radial  rivet  hole  .md  one  that 
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Fig.  9 — Piston   Valves  for  North    Eastern  Three-Cylinder  Locomotives 


back  sheet  of  the   firebox  and  the  back  head   at   the  door.  will  e\actl\   match  in  the  welt  sirij)s  and  j)late  thus  making 

I'his  is  not  common  practice  in  England,  a  door  ring  being  i  ii\'   drifting   unnecessary,      .\fter   all   the   rivet   holes  have 

tlie  customary  form  of  construction.  been  drilled   the   longitudinal   welt   strips   are  removed   and 

It  will  be  noted  frcjm  the  boiler  drawing  tliat  the  barrel  the  .-urfaces  of  the  boiler  and  welt  strip  thoroughlv  cleaned, 

courses  are  butt  riveted  on  the  circumferential  seam.     This  Every  hole  is  then   slightly  countersunk  with  a   pneumatic 
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rotary  machine.     The  butt  straps  are  again   replaced   and 
the  boiler  is  ready  for  riveting  in  a  bull  riveter. 

The  rivet  and  staybolt  holes  in  the  tirebo.x  wrapper  sheets 

and  copper  roof  and  side  sheets  are  drilled  on  the  flat  to 

slightly  less  than  the  ultimate  diameter,  four  or  five  sheets 

.l)eing  drilled  at  a  time  with,  of  course,  the  top  sheet  being 

the  onlv  one  "laid  out."     The  sheets   are  then   rolled   to 


between  them  to  represent  the  water  space.  These  plates 
are  clamped  together  and  the  rivet  holes  through  the  two 
sheets  drilled.  The  copper  back  firebox  sheet  is  then  taken 
to  a  machine  and  the  door-hole  machined  out.  Copper  stay- 
bolts  are  used  for  the  firebox.  These  are  cut  off  to  give  a 
7/16  in.  stay  head  in  the  copper  sheet  and  ^  in.  head  in 
the  steel  outside  sheet.     A  long  stroke  pneumatic  hammer 


Fig.  1C — Boiler  Drawing  for  North   Eastern   Locomotives 


shape  and  after  they  are  assembled,  the  rivet  and  staybolt 
holes  arc  reamed  out  to  the  proper  size. 

All  of  the  copper  sheets  are  flanged  by  hand  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  door-hole  in  the  back  firebox  sheet  which  is 
done  in  a  press.  All  the  steel  flange  work  is  done  in  the 
hydraulic  presses.  After  the  back  firebox  sheet  and  the 
back  head  have  been  flanged  and  trimmed  they  are  carefully 
fitted  together  at  the  door  hole,  distance  pieces  being  placed 


with  a  jjneumatic  holder-on  is  used  in  riveting  the  stay 
bolts.  The  foundation  ring,  which  in  this  case  is  3  in.  by 
4  in.,  is  machined  on  the  outside  and  on  the  inside  corners. 
In  cases  where  steel  fireboxes  are  used  it  is  machined  on  both 
inside  and  outside. 

While  a  large  number  of  English  roads  use  the  ferrules 
between  the  tubes  and  the  tube  sheet,  it  is  not  the  practice 
on  the  North  Eastern.    The  tubes  extend  through  the  copper 
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tube  sheet  }i  in.,  for  beading,  and  about  3^  in.  through  the 
front  tube  sheet.  The  tubes  are  rolled  by  a  three  roller 
expander  driven  by  a  pneumatic  portable  machine  and  are 
beaded  on  the  firebox  end  only,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stay  tubes  which  are  beaded  on  both  ends.  The  ends  of 
the  superheater  flues  extending  through  the  firebox  tube 
sheet  are  machined  on  the  outside  and  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  scale  or  foreign  matter  from  working  in  between 
the  sheet  and  the  flue.  These  flues  are  then  expanded  by 
a  special  five  roller  expander  and  beaded  as  in  the  case  of 
the  small  tubes. 
The  North  Eastern  has  a  particularly  well  equipped  boiler 


piece  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  the  valve  in  posi- 
tion. This  is  overccHne  in  the  "Lockyer"  valve  by  passing 
the  lower  portion  of  the  valve  through  the  opening  at  the 


Fig.  12 — Lockyer  Double   Beat  Valve  Showing  Assembled  Valve 

and  Separate  Parts  '•     ' 

shop  which  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  more  than  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  road.  ■ 

Special  Attachments 
Among  the  attachments  to  this  locomotive  may  be  men--^ 
tioned  the  "Lockyer"  double-beat  throttle  valve,  designed 
by  X  C.  Lockyer,  the  works  manager  at  Darlington.  This 
is  shown  in  Figs.  12  and  13.  The  purpose  of  this  valve 
is  to  obtain  a  more  nearly  balanced  valve  than  is  possible 
with  the  ordinary  construction  of  double  seated  valve.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  has  been  necessar}'  to  split  the  valve  body 
into  two  parts  as  indicated  in  the  drawing  and  illustration. 
The  joint  Ijetween  these  two  parts  is  a  carefully  made  steam 
tight  fit.  In  this  particular  case  the  diameter  of  the  upper 
and  lower  valve  seats  are  exactly  the  same,  being  6}^  in. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  be  obtained  with  the  valve  in  one 
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Fig.    13 — Lockyer    Throttle    Valve    for    North    Eastern    Locomotives 

right  of  the  throttle  pipe  casting  and  putting  the  upper  part 
through  the  top  of  the  casting  in  the  customary  way,  the  two 


Fig.    11 — Boiler    Barrel    Drilling    Machine 
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rc}tary   niachiiii'.      'Ilio   butt   straps   ari'   a<,'ain    nplaral    ami  l)i'l\v(.'rn   tlu-m   to   R-prt-^t'iit   the   water   spaee.      These  ])late^ 

tile  l)()iler  is  read}'  for  riveting  in  a  hull  riveter.  are   clamped   lou'ether   and    the   rivet   holes  through   the   twt. 

riu-  rivet  and  .-tavholt  h()Ie>  in  the  fireljox  wrajtper  -heets  sjieets  drilled.       The  eop|)er  hack  tlrehox  sheet  is  tlien  taker 

and   copper  roof   and   side  sheets  are  drilled   on   tlie   llat   to  to  a  niai  liine  and  the  door-hole  machined  out.     Copper  stay- 

-liu'htly  less  than  the  ultimate  diameter,   four  or   five  sheets  holts  are  u.>ed  for  the   fireliox.       These  are  cut  off  to  tjive  a 

hciny  drilled  at  a  time  with,  of  course,  the  top  .-heet   heint,'  7    16  in.  stay  head  in  the  cop])er  sheet  and    '^s   in.   head  ii, 

llie   onl\    one     "laitl    out."       The    slieet-    are    then    nilU'd    to  the   steel   outside   sheet.      A   lon«i   -troke   pneumatic   iianime! 
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Krg.   1C--Bcilcr   DiMwing   for   North   Eastern   Loco.notives 


sha|K-   and   after   they   .ire   assmilditl,   tin-   rivri    and    stayholt 
hok-   are   reamed  out   to  the  proper  si/.e. 

.Ml  of  the  copper  >heets  are  tlanyed  hy  hand  with  the  e.\- 
Cejition  of  the  door-Iiolr  in  tlu'  l)ack  firebox  >heet  which  is 
done  in  a  j)re>s.  Ali  tlu-  >teel  llanije  work  i-  done  in  the 
hydraulic  Jjresses.  After  the  hack  firei)OX  sheet  anil  the 
hack  head  liave  heen  tlaniied  and  trimmed  thev  are  carefullv 


with  a  piuuniatii  hohUr-on  i-  used  in  rivetinij  tlie  stay 
holts.  I'lu-  foundation  rinir,  which  in  this  ca.>;c  is  3  in.  by 
4  in.,  i>  madiined  (;n  the  outside  and  on  the  inside  corners. 
In  case>  wherr  -li-c-l  nrc  lioxc-s  an-  u-ed  it  is  macliined  on  both 
inside  antl  outside. 

While  a   lar^e  number  of   I'.ntilish  roads  u.-e  the  ferrules 
between  the  tubes  and  the  tulie  sheet,  it  is  not  the  ])ractice 


litted  toiretlur  at  the  door  hoK',  di-tance  jjieces  beinij;  placed      on  the  Xorlh  Kastern.     The  tubes  extend  throui^h  the  copper 
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c  sheet  ;\s  in.,  for  heiulinti.  and  iiljout  |j  in.  through  the 
nt  tube  sheet.  1  he  tubes  are  rolled  by  a  three  roller 
under  driven  by  a  j)neuniatic  j)ortable  machine  and  are 
ded  on  the  firebox  end  onlx,  with  the  exception  of  the 
y  tubes  which   are   beaded   on   lioih   ends.      The  ends  of 

superheater  tlues  extendinu'  through  the  firebox  tulje 
ct  are  machined  on  the  outside  and  care  i.s  taken  to  pre- 
it  any  scale  or   foreign   matter  from   working  in  l)etween 

sheet  and   the   due.       The-c   tlues   are  then  expanded   l>y 
-pecial  five  roller  ex[)ander  and  Ijeaded  as  in  the  ca.>ie  of 

small  tul'es. 
rii'.'  Xortli  I'astern  ha-  a  particularly  well  e(iui|)|)ed  boiler 


<^lg.   12 — Lockyer   Double    Beat   Valve  Showing   Assembled   Valve 

and   Separate  Parts 

-lii;p  wliiJi  i-  of  >uffi'  ient  ca])acii\    to  more  than  take  care 
/!   the  needs  of  the  road. 

Special  Attachments 

AiiKim   the   altachmi'nt>   to  this   hKomotive  may  lie   meii- 

li.iiied    the    ■"Lcukyer"    double-I)Cat    throttle    valve,    designed 

■\   N    ('.  Lockxer.  tlie  work-  manager  at  Darlington.      This 

I-  shown    in   Tigs.    12   and    IS.       The   purpose  of  tlii.-   valve 

;~  to  obtain  a  iiKjre  nearly  balanced  valve  than   is  possilile 

\itli  thr  (.rdinary  lon-truction  of  douI)le  seated   valve.      In 

I  nlcr  1(1  do  thi>  it  ha-  been  necessary  to  split  the  valve  body 

into  two  parts  a-  indicated  in  the  drawing  and  illustration. 

The  joint  bet\eeen  tlie.-e  two  ])art>  i>  a  carefull}'  made  steam 

tijht   Ml.      In  thi-  jKirticular  case  the  diameter  of  the  upjter 

and  lower  valve  seats   are  exactly   the  same,   being  6Js    in- 

I  iiis.  of  c(jur.>e.  could  not  be  obtained  with  the  valve  in  one 


piece  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  the  valve  in  posi- 
tion.    This  is  overcome  in  the  "Lockyer"  valve  by  passing 

the  lower   portion   cf  the   valve  thn;U!ili   the  oj)ening  at   the 


-  '•-     '■*-J-. 


F  g.    13 — Lockyer    Throttle    Valve    for    North     Eastern     Locomotives 

right  of  the  throttle  pi])e  ca>ting  and  putting  the  ujiper  part 
through  the  top  of  the  tasting  in  the  cu-tomary  way.  the  two 


Fig.    11 — Boiler    Barrel    Drilling    Machine 
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parts  fitting  snugly  to  each  other.  They  are  bolted  in  position 
on  a^  spindle.  This  construction  permits  of  any  combination 
of  valve  diameters  desired. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  drawing  that  the  upper  valve 
has  a  conical  baffle  whereas  the  lower  valve  has  a  straight 
cylindrical  base.  This  provides  a  gradual  flow  of  steam 
into  the  dry  pipe  when  tlie  throttle  is  opened.  There  is  an 
indicator  placed  on  the  throttle  handle  in  the  back  head 
(Fig.  14)  which  gives  the  engineer  indication  of  the  throttle 
opening.  The  action  of  the  baffles  is  such  that  the  different 
positions  of  the  throttle  quadrant  provide  a  steam  area  ac- 
cording to  the  following  table: 


Division        ;  •'. 
of  quadrant      ' 

\    •"  ■  •     Total  area 
open  to  steam, 
square  inches 

Division 

of  (luadrant 

Total  area 
open  to  steam, 

.'■      •    square  inches 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0.00    ..... 

0.S4    •. : 

1.08     .■•'; 

1.62     ,    ; 

.........      a.«i;       :;• 

....  •"*  v>«'  ',5»*#  ~*  . 

.7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

7.74 

10.62 

13..^J 

16.38 

19.98 

These  engines  are  also  equipped  with  a  .steam  reversing 
mechanism  which  is  indicated  in  the  general  arrangement 
drawing.  The  steam  cylinders  for  operating  the  gear  are 
located  i^etween  the  second  and  third  drivers  underneath  the 


Fig.   14 — Cab  of  North    Eastern    Mineral    Locomotive 

,  '  locomotive.     The  steam  cylinder  takes  steam  from  the  dome 

'"..,''■  through  a  valve  on  the  right  iiand  side  of  tlie  engine  which 

;  is  operated   from  the  horizontal   handle  shown   at   the  right 

:j  of  the  cab  in  Fig.  14.     This  handle  is  attached  to  a  rod, 

\. .  passing  through  the  handrail,  which  is  coupled  to  the  control 

'■{•.  valve  In*  a  system  of  le\'ers.  The  piston  of  the  reversing 
mechanism  is  connected  through  a  system  of  levers  to  an 

•■-.■^  indicator  in  the  cab  which  is  shown  indistinctly  on  the  right 

V  hand  side  of  the  boiler  head.     The  back  head  arrangement 

■'•':,■  is  characteristic  of  British  practice. 

General   Dimensions 

These  engines  are  the  latest  to  be  constructed  by  the  North 
Eastern  and  bear  a  great  similarity  to  a  4-6-0  design,  which 
is  also  new,  for  fast  freight  traffic.     These  engines  use  the 


same  cylinder  castings  and  the  same  boiler.     The  dimen- 
sions of  the  0-8-0  type  are  given  below: 

Jyp«    0  s.o 

^-aK*^. -4   ft.    8'/a    .a. 

^ervtct    Heavy    freight 

P"^'  .■•••• Soft  c.al 

Tractive   effort    36,960    1) 

V\  eight   in    workins   order 160.380    il. 

VVeiglit    on    tlnvers 160,380     i. 

Weight  on  engine  and  tender  in   working  order 259,200  ilj 

Wheel  base,   driving '. 18  ft.   6  'ij" 

Wheel  base,   total ,.,.i..,  ..^.  .18   ft.   6   In. 

CYLINDERS 

I^inJ     •• Simple 

A  umber      j 

Diameter  and   stroke ,.,  ••. ISyi   in.   x   J6  lii. 

V.\LVES 

•^-'"(l      .'•••••% .»•>••!•.  .Piston 

Number 3 

Diameter    gfi    in. 

WHEELS 

Diameter   over    tires i.'.Wj 55 '4    in. 

■'■..\-   T'  ••;  '/■•■■■  •■   :....,     BOILER      '■';  ;>.';-■. v'  ;     ''']■'''■   -• 

Style     ....'....:..'...'.'.'........' .Straight 

Working  pres.s-.ire   ISO  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside   diameter 66  in. 

I-irebox,   length   and   width 9   ft   by   3   ft.    11  in. 

Tubes,    nun^ber   and    outside  diameter 102 — 2  in. 

{•"lues,   number   and   diameter .^.    24 — Sj4  in. 

Stay   tubes,   number   .Tnd   diameter.  .  I 7 — 2  in. 

Ti'bes  and  flues,   length 16   ft.   2^  in! 

I  ieating   surface,    tubes 1,407    sq.  ft! 

ileating  surface,    lirebox 166   sq.  ft. 

lleatinR   surface,    total 1,573    sq.  ft. 

Superheater   surface    530   sq.  ft. 

K(|uivalent   heating  surface 2,368   sq.  ft. 

<  '.rate  area ...,.., 27  sq.  ft. 

'':    ■>•■."'■•'  ;.    TENDER     ;:;■;■  •■■'■■:    -   '■■  ■•' 

Tank Six  wheel 

NN'ei'iht ! 98,800  lb. 

\\  ater   capacity    4,125    gallons 

(  oal   capacity    5  '/i    tons 


:>:::::-     antirust  compound    ■■■i'SXc- ■■■'[■: 

While  statistics  are  not  available,  the  total  waste  due  to 
the  rusting  of  machinery,  tools,  ordnance  and  metals  amounts 
probably  to  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Various  rust  pre- 
ventives invented  and  u.sed  from  time  to  time  have  been  more 
or  less  efficient  in  specialized  fields.  For  example,  paint  is  a 
most  effective  covering  for  products  exposed  to  the  weather. 
For  bright  polished  steel  surfaces,  some  form  of  heav\'  oil  or 
grease  is  commonly  used. 

Experience  with  these  com})ounds  has  developed  the  need 
for  three  inherent  characteristics.  First,  they  must  form  a 
protective  covering  and  not  melt  easily.  Under  commercial 
conditions  of  storage  and  shipment,  temperatures  of  70  deg.  F. 
to  100  deg.  F.,  or  higher,  are  common,  and  petroleum  and 
other  greases  and  compounds  flow  and  drip  off  at  these  tem- 
peratures, exposing  the  bright  surfaces  to  rust  when  the  tem- 
perature has  lowered  and  moisture  collects  on  the  metal. 
Second,  they  must  be. easily  removed.  Obviously  a  length 
gage,  accurate  to  within  .0001  in.,  cannot  be  covered  with 
a  compound  that  requires  the  application  of  emery  cloth 
to  remove  it.     The  third  requirement  is  ease  of  application. 

A  rust-preventing  compound  called  Stazon,  which  is  said 
to  fulfill  these  three  requirements,  has  been  developed  by  the 
Conversion  Products  Corporation,  New  York.  It  is  easily 
applied  and  removed  by  the  simple  act  of  wiping,  and  being 
an  inert  compound  will  not  flow  at  high  temperatures.  To 
prove  this  fact  a  large  number  of  trade-paper  editors  re- 
cently were  invited  to  witness  a  demonstration.  Four 
samples  of  anti-rust  compounds,  including  Stazon,  were 
placed  on  a  metallic  plate,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
uraduallv  raised  bv  means  of  an  electric  resistance  coil 
mounted  on  the  back.  The  first  compound  started  to  melt 
at  approximately  80  deg.  F.,  and  at  115  deg.  F.  three  of  the 
compounds  had  melted  and  completely  run  from  the  plate. 
Stazon  remained  and  did  not  begin  to  soften  until  the  tem- 
perature had  reached  over  200  deg.  F.,  a  temperature  higher 
than  would  l)e  found  in  any  ordinary  conditions  of  storage 
or  shipment.  It  was  stated  that  this  compound  when  applied 
to  metallic  surfaces  formed  a  coating  imper\'ious  to  moisture 
or  atmospheric  fumes. 
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Railroad  and  Industrial  Shop  Management 


A   Frank   Discussion   of  the  Situation  in   Railroad 
Shops    Compared   with    Industrial    Conditions 

V    /  BY  C.  C.  EDMONDS         ;  :    :       ' 


THE  unsolved  problems  in  the  motive  power  and  car  de- 
partments of  a  railroad  are  numerous  and  knotty,  but 
some  of  them  are  quite  evident  to  the  shop  man  or  fore- 
man who  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  work.  My  own  ex- 
perience which  has  covered  a  number  of  years  and  a  variety 
of  railroad  shops  and  roundhouses  has  brought  me  into  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  simpler  problems  involved  in  these  de- 
partments. 

The  railroad  method  of  doing  things  had  always  seemed 
about  right  to  me  until  chance  dropped  me  into  the  manu- 
facturing of  high  grade  machinery  and  tools.  Although  not 
high  in  the  official  realm  of  the  various  manufacturers  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact,  I  did  have  opportunity  to  see  new 
methods  and  new  systems,  and  was  able  to  contrast  them  with 
what  I  had  seen  during  my  railroad  days.  Consequently, 
when  I  returned  to  railroad  work  this  contrast  was  decidedly 
marked  and,  I  must  confess,  not  exceedingly  favorable  to  the 
manner  in  which  railroad  shops  are  managed.  Realizing  as 
I  do  that  the  typical  railroad  shop  is  not  of  the  production 
or  rej)etition  type  of  industry  and  that  the  work  cannot  be 
centralized  as  in  industrial  practice,  it  still  seems  to  me  that 
on  many  points  the  railroads  are  decidedly  weak. 

Handicapped   by  Lack  of  Equipment  and  Materials 

An  illustration  of  how  production  is  held  up  on  many 
railroads  is  furnished  by  the  present  conditions  in  a  23-stall 
roundhouse  in  the  Middle  West.  The  machinists  are  all  well 
equipped  with  hammers  and  chisels,  but  other  than  that  their 
equipment  is  negative.  There  were  only  three  pipe  wrenches 
in  the  entire  place,  and  it  was  a  case  of  waiting  until  the 
other  fellow  was  through  with  them.  The  back  up  belt  on 
the  one  and  only  lathe  has  been  off  six  weeks  waiting  for 
the  stores  department  to  issue  a  new  one,  but  so  far  the 
prospects  are  that  it  will  be  several  more  weeks  before  the 
l)elt  is  forthcoming.  An  order  for  an  emer)'  wheel  brings 
results  within  two  months,  if  sufficient  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear.  A  much  delayed  order  for  sheet  rubber  for  gaskets 
necessitated  the  use  of  canvas  and  varnish  to  make  a  gasket 
for  an  air  compressor. 

The  idea  of  withholding  supplies  from  the  mechanical  de- 
partment in  order  to  prevent  wastage  results  in  enough  time 
being  used  in  making  parts  to  pay  for  them  many  times  over. 
Personally,  I  have  often  had  to  make  parts  of  such  common 
accessories  as  gage  cocks  and  boiler  checks,  not  to  mention 
robbing  other  engines  of  such  parts  as  had  not  previously 
been  appropriated.  .■^"  • . "'. 

The  lack  of  shop  equipment  is  particularly  noticeable  after 
one  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  work  for  a  progressive 
industrial  concern.  Electric  lights  are  a  rare  novelty  in  a 
majority  of  the  round  houses  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
new  installation  warrants  a  full  page  or  two  in  the  company 
magazine.  It  was  once  my  ill-luck  to  desire  electric  lights 
for  a  shop  of  which  I  was  night  foreman.  Consequently,  I 
found  a  junk  dealer  who  was  willing  to  give  me  a  generator, 
wire,  etc.,  for  a  corresponding  amount  of  old  iron.  By  dint 
of  much  hard  labor  and  "raids"  on  various  other  depart- 
ments, the  system  was  finally  installed  and  extended  so  that 
it  included  the  office,  storehouse,  engine  despatcher's  house 
and  the  machine  shop.  We  were  most  jubilant  about  our 
improvement,  and  everAthing  went  serenely  until  the  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  made  a  little  inspection  trip  and, 
noticing  our  system,  inquired  as  to  our  authority  for  the  same. 


As  we  had  none,  his  highness  ordered  the  removal  of  our  pet, 
so  that  the  place  has  since  been  and  is  still  illumined  by 
lanterns  and  oil  lights. 

Previous  to  this  occurrence  we  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make  a  trade  with  our  junk  man  friend  for  an  old  air 
compressor,  so  that  when  it  had  been  rebuilt  we  were  well 
fixed  for  air  pressure.  This  unauthorized  move  likewise 
caused  considerable  correspondence  and  orders  concerning 
further  procedure,  but  as  the  old  air  pump  had  been  dis- 
mantled and  sent  to  the  shops  there  was  no  option  about  keep- 
ing the  new  addition,  which  is  still  running  satisfactorily. 
However,  if  ever  again  I  feel  in  the  mood  for  making  im- 
provements in  shop  equipment  they  will  first  be  sanctioned 
by  higher  authority  and  the  material  will  be  furnished  on 
order.  Initiative  may  be  a  virtue,  but  it  is  apt  to  get  one  into 
trouble  in  a  railroad  shop. 

'-'■■  -  No   Encouragement   for  the  Foreman 

Some  time  ago  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  the 
life  of  a  roundhouse  foreman  was  aptly  described  by  the 
author  who  said  that  if  one  wanted  to  find  the  foreman  he 
needed  merely  to  look  around  and  if  there  was  an  engine  with 
a  dome  cap  off  then  undoubtedly  the  foreman's  legs  might  be 
seen  waving  in  the  air  therefrom.  If  the  foreman  could  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  condition  of  his  power  this  description 
would  not  be  so  absurd,  but  when  we  find  the  same  man  the 
next  minute  sweating  over  an  elaborate  report  we  can  better 
appreciate  his  predicament. 

Besides  the  task  of  planning  shop  work  for  the  men, 
the  foreman  is  inspector,  disciplinarian,  shop  despatcher, 
turntable  expert,  call  boy,  employment  manager,  machinist, 
bookkeeper  and  office  manager.  The  majority  of  foremen 
until  recently  have  been  absolutely  overloaded  with  clerical 
details  which  are  foreign  to  their  training  or  inclination.  In 
theory  the  roundhouse  clerk  w^as  hired  to  keep  the  time  books 
and  attend  to  reports,  but  in  practice  the  foreman  usually 
had  to  recheck  the  entire  outfit.  A  reduction  of  the  variety 
of  the  foreman's  duties  would  be  a  much  needed  step  toward 
improvement.  No  foreman  in  a  progressive  industrial  plant 
is  harassed  with  so  confusing  a  variety  of  responsibilities. 
He  has  the  time  and  is  generally  permitted  to  plan  his  work 
deliberately,  with  the  result  that  far  more  is  in  realitv  ac- 
complished. 

Many  large  industrial  plants  find  that  foremen's  meetings 
held  occasionally  are  of  great  value,  and  while  the  element 
of  distance  might  interfere  it  would  seem  that  quarterly  meet- 
ings would  be  a  big  help  to  the  foreman  in  giving  him  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  new  ideas  and  to  learn  of  new  methods.  The 
foreman  could  well  be  supplied  with  the  current  number  of  a 
good  trade  journal  applicable  to  his  particular  work,  so  that 
he  can  keep  ahead  of  the  times. 

In  order  to  secure  better  and  increased  production,  loyalty 
to  the  road  must  be  secured.  This  caii  be  gained  only  where 
both  parties  to  the  contract  are  fair  and  square.  Men  work- 
ing in  a  shop,  however  large  or  small,  notice  the  attitude  of 
the  management  toward  the  foremen,  and  if  it  is  a  fair  one 
the  men  respond  favorably.  Otherwise  they  figure,  "Well, 
the  company  doesn't  seem  to  care  about  its  executives,  and 
so  why  should  I  strive  for  promotion?"  Wherever  one  goes 
and  talks  to  railroad  men  he  either  discovers  that  "This  com- 
pany is  all  right  and  will  take  care  of  me,"  or  "This  company 
is  n.  g.  and  isn't  interested  in  me."     In  the  first  instance  he 
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parts  fittiim  smmly  to  rat  h  otlu-r.  Tluy  are  holtal  in  jKisitioii 
on  a  >|iiiullc.  I'liis  i onstriution  |)(.rniits  of  an\  i oinliination 
of  valve  (lianirtirs  (Usintl. 

It  will  Id-  notv'd  fnmi  tiu'  drauiiiL;  tliat  tiu'  ii|)|ttr  valvf 
lias  a  tt)ni(al  l);it"llr  \^  luTta>  tlu'  lowrr  valvi'  lias  a  straiulit 
cylindrical  liasi-.  This  I'.n.vitU-.-  a  izradiial  tlow  ci  >tiain 
!nt(»  tiu-  tlry  ]n\K  wlun  tin-  tlirotlU-  is  (;|>i'ncd.  Tlu-ri'  i-  an 
indicator  plafd  (ai  tlu'  throttle  handle  in  tin  l)aik  luad 
(Kii:.  H)  which  .i;ivi-«  du-  cnu'inccr  indication  ol"  tlu'  throttle 
t)|u'ninir.  Tlu'  action  ol"  \\h-  iiatni-  i-  >ui  h  that  the  dilYcnnt 
j>osition-i  of  the  throttU  i|uadr:int  |irovide  a  >leain  area  at - 
cordiiiLi   to   the   followini^   talde: 


l>ivtsi«iii 
111  niMilr.int 
I  .  .  .     . 
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10 ]tK.>S 
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These  eivtiinir-  are  al-e  e(|ui|i|ied  with  a  >Ieani  rever-iuL: 
mechani-ni  whii  h  i-  indiealetl  in  the  ueneral  arranoiment 
drawing.  Ilie  -team  cvlinder-  for  operatinL;  the  Liear  are 
located  I  let  ween  the  -e(  ond  .md  third  driver^  underneath  tlie 


Fig.    14 — Cab   of    North    Eastern    Mineral    Locomotive 

]oc<;nv.;tive.  I  lu'  -team  cylinder  take>  stiani  from  the  dome 
throii:ih  a  valve  i.n  tlu  ri^'ht  hand  >ide  of  the  marine  which 
is  operated  fr.au  tlu  he  ri/(  ntal  li;inille  -iuiun  at  the  riudit 
of  the  lal)  in  l"iu'.  14.  ihi-  haiulle  i-  attathed  to  a  rod. 
jia»int,'  thn.imh  the  handrail,  whit  h  i-  idupled  to  the  tontrol 
valve  li\  a  sy>tem  of  lever>.  The  p>ton  of  the  river>inu' 
iiii«hani>m  is  icnneited  thn.iiizh  a  -ystein  (;f  levi  rr-  to  an 
indicator  in  the  tah  which  i-  -hown  indi>tiiutly  on  the  riuht 
han<l  side  of  the  hcnler  head.  The  liatk  head  arrani^ement 
i-  charaiteristic  of  liriti-h  practice. 

General   Dimensions 

These  enirines  are  the  late-t  to  he  ton>lructed  li\  the  North 
Kastern  antl  hear  a  i^reat  >imilarit\-  to  a  4-()-(i  design,  which 
is  al.-o  new.  lor  fa.st  frciiihl  traftu.      I  he.-e  enuines  use  the 


ame  cylinder  castintjs  and   the  same   hoiler 
d<)n>  of  tlu-  (i-.S-O  ty|)e  are  i^iven  l)elo\\  : 
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ANTI  RUST  COMPOUND 

While  -tati>tic.>  are  not  availahk',  the  total  wa>te  due  to 
the  ru-tinu  of  machiiurv.  tool.-,  ordnaiue  and  metals  amount^ 
[irolialily  to  millions  of  dollars  annually.  X'arious  ru-t  jirt- 
vintive-  invented  and  used  from  time  to  time  have  heen  more 
nr  le>>  elTuiiiil  ill  spetiali/i'd  tlelds.  For  eNamj'le,  ]iaint  is  .i 
mo-t  effeitive  coverinsi;  for  products  exjiosid  to  the  weather. 
I'or  hriuht  poli-hed  steel  -urfaces.  .-ome  form  of  heav\-  oil  or 
i,'rea-e  is  commonly  umcI. 

I'.xperieiu  I'  with  these  conijuiund-  ha-  divi-lopid  the  lued 
for  three  inherent  charaiteri.-tiis.  First,  they  must  form  a 
protiitive  covi'rini:  and  not  melt  easily.  Under  (.omnierci.il 
condition-  of  storage  and  -hipment,  temi)erature-  of  7(»  ilesz.  I. 
to  Hill  (let,'.  F..  or  higher,  are  common,  and  jietroleum  and 
other  ^reasi's  and  com|>ounds  flow  and  drij)  off  at  the-e  tein- 
peraturi'.-.  expOsiiiL,'  the  hriu'lit  surfaces  to  ru.-t  when  the  teni 
jiiraturi'  has  lowered  and  moi.-ture  colleits  on  the  metal. 
Second,  tluy  must  lie  easily  removed.  Oliviously  a  length 
ilAilv.  aiiurate  to  within  .OOOl  in.,  cannot  he  covered  with 
a  Ksmjiound  that  re<|uires  the  application  of  enierv  doth 
to  remove  it.      Ilu'  third  re<juirement  is  ea.<e  of  ajiplication. 

.\   ru-t-preventiiiLj  lompound  called  Sta/on.  wliicli   is  said 
to  fult'ill  the.-e  thrti'  ri(|uirements,  has  heen  develojied  hy  th  ■ 
Conversion   I'roduit-   Corporation,   Xiw   \'ork.      It   is  easilv 
.ipplied  and  removi-d  hy  tlu'  sim|»le  act  of  wipinu.  and  heini: 
an   inert  com|i(!und   will  not  tlow  at  hi^h  ttin|ierature-.     '\'> 
prove   this    fact    a    lar^e   numher   of   trade-pa|K'r   editor-    re 
ctntlv     Were     invited     to     witness    a     demon-tration.       Foil' 
-.imple-    of    anti-ru-t    ((impounds,    includiiiL'    Sta/on,    wcr 
plated    on    a    nietallit     plate,    the   temperaturt.-    of    which    wa- 
!iraduall\     rai-td    li\     means    of    an    electric     resistance    toi' 
mounted   on   the  hack.      The   l"ir.-t  compound    -tarted   to  mel 
at  a|)pro.\'matel\    .S(l  deu.  F.,  and  at  11.^  <leu.  F.  three  of  tlv 
(omjicund-  had   melted   and  tompletely   run    from   the   jtlati 
.Sta/on   rtinained  and  did  not  heuin  to  .^ofteii  until  the  tein 
jierature  had  reached  over  200  deir.  F..  a  temperature  hiizhei 
than  would  he  fouiul  in  any  ordinary  condititms  of  stora.S< 
or  -hijiment.    It  was  -tated  that  this  compound  wlu-n  appHcri 
to  metallic  -urfaces  formed  a  coating  imjierviou-  to  moi-turi 
or  atmosjiheric  fumes. 
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Railroad  and  Industrial  Shop  Management 

A    Frank    Discussion    of  the  Situation  in    Railroad 

Shops    Compared    with    Industrial    Conditions  V 


BY  C.  C.  EDMONDS 


rHIl  unsolved  prohk-ms  in  the  motive  power  and  car  de- 
jiartnients  of  a  railroad  are  numerous  and  knotty,  Ijut 
-ome  of  them  are  (|uite  evident  to  the  shop  man  or  fore- 
man who  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  work.  My  own  ex- 
perience wiiich  has  covered  a  number  of  year.>  and  a  variety 
of  railroad  shops  and  roundhouses  has  hrouj^ht  me  into  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  simpler  problems  involved  in  these  de- 
]iartments. 

The  railroad  method  of  doinu;  things  had  always  seemed 
about  right  to  me  until  chance  dro])ped  me  into  the  manu- 
facturing of  high  grade  machinery  and  tools.  Although  not 
high  in  the  offiiial  realm  of  the  various  manufacturers  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact.  I  did  have  opportunity  to  see  new 
methods  and  new  systems,  and  was  able  to  contrast  them  with 
what  I  lunl  seen  during  my  railroad  days.  ('onse(|Uently. 
when  I  returned  to  railroad  work  this  contrast  was  decidedly 
marked  ancl.  I  must  confess,  not  exceedingly  favorable  to  the 
manner  in  which  railroad  shops  are  managed.  Realizing  as 
I  do  that  tile  tyjiical  railroad  shop  is  not  of  the  production 
or  ri|Ktiti(»n  t\|te  of  industry  anil  that  the  work  cannot  be 
«entrali/.ed  a-  in  industrial  practice,  it  still  seem<  to  me  that 
on  man\  {)oint^  tiie  railroads  are  decidedly  weak. 

Handicapped    by   Lack   of   Equipment  and   Materials 

\n  i]ki:-tration  of  how  production  i>  held  up  on  many 
railroads  i-  furnished  by  the  ])resent  conditions  in  a  2.S-stall 
roundhou>e  in  the  Middle  West.  The  machinists  are  all  well 
•  •([uipped  with  hammers  and  chisels,  but  other  than  that  their 
t(|uipment  i^  negative.  There  were  only  three  pij)e  wrenches 
in  the  entire  place,  and  it  was  a  case  of  waiting  until  the 
other  fellow  was  through  with  them.  The  back  uj)  l>elt  on 
the  one  and  oidy  lathe  has  been  off  six  weeks  waiting  for 
the  stores  de[)artment  to  issue  a  new  cme.  but  .<o  far  the 
I)ro>j)ect«;  are  that  it  will  be  several  more  weeks  before  the 
iielt  i-  forthcoming.  An  order  for  an  emery  wheel  brings 
re>ult-  within  two  months,  if  sufficient  pressure  is  l)rought 
to  l)ear.  .\  much  delayed  order  for  sheet  rubber  for  gaskets 
nece— itated  the  use  of  canvas  and  varnish  to  make  a  gasket 
for  an   air  c  «jmj)ressor. 

The  idea  of  withholding  supplies  from  the  mechanical  de- 
l)artinent  in  order  to  prevent  wa.stage  results  in  enough  time 
'teim;  un-d  in  making  |)arts  to  pay  for  them  many  times  over. 
l*er-onall\ .  I  have  often  had  to  make  })arts  of  such  common 
acces>«jrie>  as  gage  cocks  and  boiler  checks,  not  to  mention 
robbing'  otiur  engines  of  such  part-  as  had  not  previously 
t)een  apiiro[)riated. 

The  Lk  k  of  -hop  e(|ui|inient  is  particularly  noticeable  after 
oiu'  ha-  been  fortunate  enough  to  work  for  a  jirogressive 
indu-trial  toneern.  I-'lectric  lights  are  a  rare  ncn-elty  in  a 
majority  of  the  round  houses  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
new  in-tallation  warrants  a  full  page  or  two  in  the  c()m|)any 
niaiia/ine.  It  wa.>  once  my  ill-luck  to  de-ire  electric  light- 
tor  a  -hop  of  which  I  was  night  foreman.  ("()nse(|Uently.  I 
found  a  junk  dealer  who  was  willing  to  give  me  a  generator, 
wire.  etc..  for  a  corresponding  amount  of  old  iron,  liy  dint 
of  much  hard  lal>or  and  "raids"  on  various  other  depart- 
ments, the  system  was  tinally  installed  and  extended  so  that 
it  included  the  office,  storehouse,  engine  de.spatcher's  house 
iiid  the  machine  shop.  \\"c-  were  most  ju1)ilant  about  our 
imjirovement.  and  everything  went  serenely  until  the  super- 
intendent of  motive  i)Ower  made  a  little  inspection  tri]»  and. 
noticing  our  -y-tem.  in<iuired  as  to  our  authority  for  the  same. 


As  we  had  none,  his  liighnes-  ordered  the  removal  of  our  j)et. 
-o  that  the  j)lace  has  since  been  and  is  .<till  illumined  by 
lanterns  and  oil  lights. 

Previou-  tcj  this  occurrence  we  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make  a  trade  with  our  junk  man  friend  for  an  old  air 
compre-.-or.  -o  that  when  it  had  been  rebuilt  we  were  well 
tixed  for  air  j)res,-ure.  This  unauthorized  move  likewise 
caused  considerable  correspondence  and  orders  concerning 
further  [)r(Kedure.  i)Ut  as  the  old  air  j)umj)  had  been  di-- 
mantled  and  -ent  to  the  shops  there  was  no  option  about  keep- 
ing the  new  addition,  which  is  still  running  satisfactorily. 
However,  if  ever  again  I  feel  in  the  mcxxl  ff>r  making  im- 
provcinc-nts  in  shop  e(|uipment  they  will  tir-t  be  sancti(jned 
1)\  higher  authority  and  the  material  will  \>e  furnished  on 
order.  Initiative  may  be  a  virtue,  but  it  is  apt  to  get  one  into 
trouble  in  a  railroad  -hop. 

No    Encouragement    for  the   Foreman 

Some  time  ago  in  tJie  /\'/;7:<:-./y  Met-hanirol  Kn^inrer  the 
life-  of  a  roundhouse  foreman  was  af)tly  de-c  ribed  by  the 
author  who  -aid  that  if  one  wanted  to  find  the  foreman  he 
needed  merely  to  l(W>k  around  and  if  there  was  an  engine  with 
a  ilomc  ca])  off  then  undoul»tedly  the  foreman's  leg-  might  be 
seen  waving  in  the  air  therefrom.  If  the  foreman  couhl  devote 
hi-  entire  time  to  the  conditicai  (jf  his  jiower  this  dcM  ription 
would  not  be  so  al>-urd.  but  when  we  find  the  same  man  the 
next  minute  -weating  (jver  an  elaborate  report  we  can  better 
appreciate  his  predicament. 

He-idcs  the  task  of  ])lanning  shop  work  for  the  men. 
the  foremati  is  inspector,  cli-c  i|)linarian,  shop  dcspatcher, 
turntable  expert,  call  bow  em])loyment  manager,  machinist, 
bookkeeper  and  office  manager.  The  majority  of  foremen 
until  recently  have  been  ab-olutely  overloaded  with  clerical 
details  which  are  foreign  to  their  training  or  inclination.  In 
theory  the  roundhouse  clerk  was  hired  to  keep  the  time  books 
and  attend  to  reports,  but  in  practice  the  foreman  u-ually 
had  to  recheck  the  entire  outfit.  .\  reduction  of  the  varietv 
of  the  foreman's  duties  wouhl  be  a  much  needed  step  toward 
imjirovement.  Xo  foreman  in  a  progressive  industrial  ])lant 
is  harassed  with  .so  confu.-ing  a  variety  of  re.-ponsibilities. 
He  has  the  time  and  is  generally  permitted  to  plan  his  work 
deliberatelx .  with  the  result  that  far  more  is  in  reality  ac- 
complished. 

Many  large  industrial  ])lant-  find  that  foremen's  meetings 
held  occasicjnallv  are  of  great  value,  and  while  the  element 
of  di-tance  might  interfere  it  would  seem  that  r|u,irterlv  meet- 
ings would  be  a  big  help  to  the  foreman  in  giving  him  op])or- 
tunity  to  accjuire  new  ideas  and  to  learn  of  new  niithod-.  I  he 
foreman  could  well  Ik?  suj»plied  with  the  current  number  of  a 
good  trade  journal  ai)plicable  to  hi-  particular  work,  so  that 
he  can  keep  ahead  of  the  time.-. 

In  order  to  secure  better  and  iiurea-c-d  pnwluc  tion.  lovaltv 
to  the  road  must  be  secured.  Thi-  c  an  U-  gained  onlv  where 
I>oth  parties  to  the  contract  are  fair  and  square.  Men  work- 
ing in  a  sho]i.  however  large-  or  small,  notice  the  attitude  of 
the  management  towanl  the  foremen,  and  if  it  i-  a  fair  one 
the  men  respond  favorahly.  Otherwi.-ie  they  figure,  "Well. 
the  com])any  doesn't  seem  to  care  al)Out  its  e.xecutives.  and 
-o  why  should  I  -trive  for  promotion?"  Wherever  one  'joes 
ancl  talks  to  railroad  men  he  either  discetvers  that  ""  This  com- 
pany is  all  right  and  will  take  care  of  me,"  or  "This  companv 
is  n.  g.  and  i-n't  interested  in  nie."     In  the  first  instance  he 
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,  will  find  that  the  men  are  loyal  and  will  do  the  right  thing 
,    •  by  the  company,  while  in  the  second  case  he  will  observe  that 
■  it  is  a  case  of  getting  by  as  easily  as  possible  and  an  "I- 
-  .  should-worry"  attitude  toward  their  work.  , 

.     ,  ,  -;,  -     v^    : .    Push  vs.  Pull 

-  Promotion  on  merit  is  greatly  inducive  to  loyalty.  If  a 
man  can  be  assured  that  he  will  be  either  promoted  on  his 
merits  or  fail  if  he  does  not  qualify,  he  will  work  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.    Otherwise,  the  better  men  will  leave  for  other 

:  work  because  of  lack  of  opportunities  in  railroading.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  talking  to  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  bigger 

.  railroad  mechanical  men  throughout  this  country,  and  in 
ever>'  case  when  asked,  "Would  you  want  to  go  into  it  again?" 
they  have  said,  "No,  it's  too  hard  a  game  and  absolutely 
thankless."  Such  an  attitude  by  the  "big"  men  does  not  speak 
well  for  the  attitude  one  must  of  necessity  find  in  the  ranks. 
For  this  rea.son  railroading  today  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  very 
attractive  profession  or  job  for  a  well-trained  young  man  as 
compared  with  opportunities  in  the  industru  1  t:e]d. 

Besides  securing  the  right  attitude  of  the  men  toward  bet- 
ter  production  by  securing  more  loyalty  through  right  treat- 

,  ment  of  executives  and  fair  promotion,  much  could  l)e  gained 
by  the  elimination  of  the  present  practice  of  "meeting  the 
dividend  period."     In  the  case  of  most  roads  a  big  reduction 

.  in  the  number  of  mechanical  employees  is  usually  made  about 
two  months  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  so  that  the  net 
income  can  be  boosted  a  bit  thereby.  In  more  than  one  round- 
house I  have  seen  an  entire  emergency  crew  of  machinists  and 
boilermakers,  plus  a  goodly  quota  of  master  mechanics  and 
roundhouse  foremen,  trying  to  give  the  regular  force  a  lift 
over  a  hard  cold  spell.  Invariably  cne  can  find  on  inquiring 
of  the  foreman  that  engines  were  slipped  by  during  the  sum- 
mer simply  because  of  the  approaching  dividend  period. 

A   Business  Organization   Needed 

The  presence  of  a  good,  well-balanced  organization  means 
that  friction  between  departments  and  men  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  while  a  loose  organization  means  every  department 
or  man  for  itself  or  himself.  An  instance  with  which  I  am 
familiar  will  illustrate  the  average  type  of  organization  which 
one  finds  in  the  railroads  today.  At  a  division  point  into 
which  three  divisions  ran  from  various  directions  (the  divi- 

'  sion  offices  being  at  the  other  end  of  the  line),  the  roundhouse 
foreman  received  a  wire  ordering  him  to  get  a  certain  extra 
engine  there  ready  to  go  out  light  over  division  No.  1.  Shortly 
afterward  division  superintendent  No.  3  was  wiring  for  the 
engine,  and  then  the  home  division,  or  No.  2,  also  claimed 
the  engine.  (It  was  just  out  of  the  shop.)  No  one  seemed 
to  know  whose  engine  it  was,  so  the  roundhouse  foreman  put 
it  switching  and  sent  the  telegrams  to  the  superintendent 
motive  power  for  him  to  straighten  out  the  mess.     Instances 

.  like  the  above  are  happening  even-  day  on  the  various  rail- 

•  roads,  and  the  result  is  no  one  knows  who  actually  is  boss. 
It  would  seem  that  as  other  large  companies,  especially 
manufacturers,  have  proved  that  organization  does  pay,  the 

.  railroads  could  well  afford  to  get  a  definite  understanding  of 
the  problem  and  then  put  the  solution  down  in  the  form  of  an 
organization  chart  so  that  ever}'  man  could  have  some  idea  of 

:  what  his  authorit}'  covered  and  to  whom  he  was  responsible. 
The  constant  "passing  the  buck"  from  one  department  to 
another  could  be  stopped  by  higher  officials  requiring  that 
their  men  assume  responsibility  and  take  the  l)urdens  together 
with  the  benefits.  At  present  too  many  executives  are  simply 
a  screen  through  which  complaints,  etc.,  are  sifted  until  the 
little  fellow  (the  fine  mesh  screen)  has  to  catch  it  all  and 
take  his  officers'  burden.  A  demand  that  officers  assume  their 
own  liability  and  no  other  should  be  strongly  enforced,  and 
the  presence  of  an  organization  chart,  together  with  some  few 
standard  written  instructions  as  to  general  practice,  should  be 
of  benefit.     The  present  financial  situation  of  the  railroads 


is  such  as  to  make  unlikely  any  betterment  in  tools  and  equip- 
ment, but  nevertheless  a  goodly  saving  could  be  accomplished 
if  the  organization  tangles  could  be  straightened  out  and  per- 
manently recorded.  The  main  expense  involved  would  be  the 
use  of  good,  ordinary  common  sense  and  an  efficiency  expert 
would  not  be  necessary,  as  the  railroad  men  have  plenty  ot 
brains  and  ability  if  only  they  could  be  given  a  chance  to  use 
them. 


NEW  PIECE  WORK  SYSTEM  IN  GLKiVAN  SHOPS 

A  new  system  of  piece  work,  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
profit  sharing,  has  been  introduced  in  the  government's  rail- 
way repair  shops  at  Golm-Mark  and  has  led  to  increased  pro- 
duction. A  commission  composed  of  a  works  manager,  a 
delegate  of  the  workers  and  a  railway  official  calculates  the 
r  umber  of  hours  necessar}'  for  the  jjerformance  of  a  certain 
j)iece  of  work,  on  the  basis  of  actual  experience  and  average 
production.  By  a  special  scheme  the  saving  in  cost  result- 
ing from  the  difference  between  the  actual  number  of  hours 
worked  and  the  calculated  number  is  shared  between  work- 
ers and  employers.  Each  individual  worker  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  output  and  capacity  on  a  scale  arranged  between  the 
management  and  the  workers.  The  resulting  average  of 
hours  and  wage  rates  is  that  for  which  payment  is  agreed 
upon  in  the  repair  contract.  If,  for  instance,  the  agreed 
average  price  per  hour  is  2.30  marks  plus  180  per  cent  for 
general  expenses  (some  such  percentage  is  usually  allowed 
to  every  firm  of  contractors  as  compensation  for  expenses) 
the  following  result  will  obtain. 

A  railway  freight  car,  according  to  the  standard  calculated, 
requires  500  hours  lor  repair.  The  work  is  actually  per- 
formed in  408  hours,  so  that  a  saving  of  92  hours  is  ef- 
fected. Ninety-two,  the  number  of  hours  saved,  multiplied 
by  2.30  marks  gives  211.60  marks.  The  180  per  cent  for 
expenses  amounts  to  380.88  marks;  the  sum  of  the  two  is 
592.48  marks.  Half  of  this  sum,  or  296.24  marks,  goes  to 
the  gang  of  10  workers  employed  on  the  job.  The  com- 
bined wages  of  these  10  workers  for  the  job  in  question  were 
947.90  marks.  The  extra  compensation  of  296.24  marks 
paid  to  them  for  the  saving  in  time  amounts,  therefore,  to 
somewhat  over  31  per  cent. 

Newly  employed  workers  are  paid  a  share  of  the  profit- 
after  12  days'  work  with  their  gang.  The  standard  number 
of  hours  fixed  by  the  commission  is  not  reduced  when  the 
worker  receives  higher  wages. 

According  to  Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  this  system  has  already 
been  in  use  in  the  workshops  for  four  months.  As  a  result 
production  has  increased  100  per  cent.  Another  advantage 
is  that  the  employment  of  supervisors  has  become  unneces- 
sar)-.  Further,  if  any  member  of  a  gang  shows  a  lazy  dispo- 
sition the  other  members  refuse  to  incur  the  loss  of  profit  in- 
volved and  demand  his  dismissal. 


Hardening  Gages  with  Minimum  Distortion. — One 
of  the  laws  governing  the  hardening  of  steel  which  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  is  that  quenching  while  crossing  an 
arresting  or  recalesccnce  point  produces  the  least  amount  of 
distortion.  This  is  borne  out  by  experiments  conducted  at 
Gold.smith's  Colleiie,  London,  described  in  a  paper  before 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  In  endeavoring  to 
produce  screw  gages  of  extreme  accuracy  the  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  the  quenchinc  temperature  on  a  large  number  of 
gages  was  checked.  While  no  temperature  was  found  at 
which  the  steel  was  not  distorted,  the  experiments  showed 
that  parts  quenched  at  700  deg.  C.  (1,292  deg.  F.)  in- 
creased in  length  by  .0002  in.  in  .7  in.  of  length,  which  i? 
within  a  pitch  tolerance  of  .0003  in.  per  in.  of  length.  Such 
slight  errors  are  not  serious  as  they  can  be  removed  by  a 
grinding  or  lapping,  which  is  usually  necessary  to  give  the 
required  finish.  .    . 
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How  Front  End  Air  Leaks  Can  Be  Prevented 


Some  of  the  Bad  Effects  of  Front  End  Air 
Leaks  and    Means   for  Their   Correction 


^ 


IT  IS  questionable  if  the  serious  effects  of  front  end  air  leaks 
are  fully  appreciated  and  whether  adequate  measures  are 
being  taken  to  prevent  their  bad  effects.  The  direct  result 
cf  air  openings  in  the  front  end  is  to  reduce  the  vacuum  in 
the  smokehox  and  lessen  the  draft  on  the  fire.  This  in  turn 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  smaller  nozzle  area  to  produce  the 
desired  draft.  A  reduced  nozzle  increases  the  back  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinders,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  locomotive  is  directly  affected  by  air  leaks 
in  the  smokebox. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  these  air  leaks  do  not  usually 
develop  suddehh-  and  that  their  effect  on  the  draft  is  gradual. 
Consequently  as  the  steaming  qualities  of  the  locomotive  are 
gradually  impaired  the  nozzle  is  invariably  bushed  down 
or  a  bridge  is  required.     If  these  front  end  air  leaks  oc- 


tliut  the  difficult}  of  maintaining  a  tight  joint  between  the 
smokebox  and  the  steam  pipes  was  somewhat  overlooked  and 
the  earliest  joints  intended  to  prevent  air  leaks  have  proved 
more  or  less  inadequate  from  this  standpoint. 

Fig.  1  shows  an  arrangement  that  has  been  applied  to  a 
large  number  of  locomotives.  The  gland  is  packed,  pref- 
erably with  asbestos  rope,  and  if  this  packing  is  carefully 
maintained  the  joint  will  remain  tight.  However,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  pressure  on  this  packing,  resulting  from 
a  vacuum  in  the  front  end,  tends  to  loosen  rather  than  com- 
press the  packing,  and  it  will  usually  work  loose  so  as  to 
admit  air,  unless  frequently  attended  to  between  shoppings. 
The  use  of  any  cement  in  this  gland  as  a  substitute  or  make- 
shift to  reduce  the  time  and  expense  of  frequent  repacking 
is  not  a  desirable  expedient.  The  cement  soon  develops 
cracks  through  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  smokelxix,  and 
often  crumbles  and  drops  out  of  the  gland  altogether.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cement  contains  moisture  at  tlie 
time  the  joint  is  packed  which  invariably  dries  out  causing 
the  packing  to  shrink  around  the  steam  pipes.  The  use  of 
cement  for  this  purpose  cannot  l^e  too  strongly  condemned. 

What  Tests  Developed 

A  simple  torch  test  is  all  that  is  required  to  determine 
the  presence  of  air  leaks  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
that  this  test  be  made  periodically  on  all  engines.    At  a  sin- 


Fig.    1 — Usual   Type   of  Joint    Between    Smokebox  and    Outside 

.■'.'.^■'■,;:'^-  -     Steam    Pipe  ;''   ';^ '.';;■'.■";    -^  "    • 

curred  suddenly  their  effect  would  be  so  noticeable  tliat  they 
would  unquestionably  be  investigated  and  corrected. 

The  harmful  effect  of  a  front  end  air  leak  often  remains 
after  the  leak  itself  has  been  stopped  up,  for  after  a  nozzle 
has  been  bushed  down  or  bridged  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  an  air  leak  in  the  front  end,  it  is  not  always  enlarged  to 
its  former  dimensions  as  soon  as  the  air  leak  has  been  closed. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  common  for  locomotives  that  have  re- 
(juired  a  reduction  in  nozzle  size  for  some  cause  or  other,  to 
keep  on  running  with  the '  reduced  nozzle  long  after  the 
immediate  cause  has  been  removed.  Only  the  strictest  super- 
vision over  this  matter  will  result  in  the  elimination  of 
needlessly  restricted  nozzles. 

Principal  Cause  of  Front  End  Air  Leaks 

Outside  steam  pipes  are  not  the  only  cause  for  front  end 
air  leaks  but  they  can  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  The  most  troublesome  point  in  connection  with 
this  construction  has  l)een  to  close  the  aperture  in  the  smoke- 
box shell  through  which  the  steam  pipes  pass  to  the  cylin- 
ders. Obviously  these  pipes  cannot  be  rigidly  connected 
to  the  boiler  shell  at  this  point  and  must  be  allowed  free- 
dom of  movement  to  allow  for  contraction  and  expansion. 
Outside  steam  pipes  possessed  so  many  advantages  and 
adapted  themselves  so  readily  to  superheater  installations 


>^. ,:  •;.> 


Fig.    2 — Improved    Type    of   Joint    for    Outside    Steam    Pipe 

gle  engine  terminalrecently  where  this  test  was  applied  at 
random  to  29  engines,  all  but  one  were  found  to  have  air 
leaks  around  the  steam  pipe.  On  this  railroad  cement  had 
replaced  the  asbestos  packing  and  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
test  for  air  leaks  unless  the  locomotive  was  reported  for 
failure  to  steam.  Similar  tests  conducted  at  terminals  where 
the  use  of  cement  had  not  been  resorted  to  developed  a  better 
state  of  affairs,  but  irrespective  of  the  method  of  packing 
and  even  the  type  of  construction,  the  entire  elimination  of 
front  end  air  leaks  can  only  be  secured  through  the  most 
vigilant  inspection. 

A  test  was  conducted  by  the  Fuel  CcMiservation  Section 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  exact  effect  of  reducing  nozzles  and  disarranging 
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front  end  apparatus  to  overcome  the  effects  of  front  end  air 

leaks.     In  this  test  no  particular  locomotive  was  selected, 

■  , .  the  locomotive  tested  being  one  in  regular  chain  gang  freight 

■■■.:•  ser\'ice  and  assumed  by  all  concerned  to  be  in  good  con- 

."..."  dition.     The  first   trip  was  made   with  the  locomotive  as 

V- '    found.     On  completion  of  the  trip  the  openings  around  the 

steam  pipes  were  packed  with  rope  asbestos  and  it  was  found 

that  this  resulted  in   raising  the  average  draft   sufficiently 

..   •    to  warrant  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nozzle.     On  the 

• ,:    succeeding  trip  the  openings  around  the  steam  pipes  were 

:.     again  packed  with  asbestos  and  cement  as  a  greater  part  of 

i-  . ,  the  packing  had  pulled  out  on  the  previous  trip  and  a  further 

;;,  .  enlargement  of  the  nozzle  was  made.     The  results  of  suc- 

" .,  cessive  test  trips  showed  that  with  proper  redrafting  of  the 

■    locomotive   and   stoppage   of   all   air  leaks,   an   increase  of 

•  ;  9,3  per  cent  in  the  area  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  was  possible. 

Improved  Construction  to  Prevent  Leaks 

The  use  of  a  packing  gland  with  means  for  maintaining 
.  '■   the  packing  in  place  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  one  of  the  most 

•  ;;  practical  and  certainly  the  most  substantial  means  for  ob- 
^  ■"  taining  a  joint  which,  if  properly  packed,  will  remain  tight 
."  ;•  from  shopping  to  shopping.  This  form  of  construction  was 
.  ..•  applied  to  quite  a  large  number  of  locomotives,   including 


Other  Means  for  Correcting  Leaks 

Front  end  air  leaks  around  the  steam  pipes  may  be  cor- 
rected on  a  large  number  of  locomotives  on  which  this  has 
been  a  source  of  trouble,  by  redesigning  or  inserting  an 
effective  packing  gland  to  protect  this  joint.  Fig.  4  illus 
trates  a  device  that  was  designed  to  prevent  air  leaks  around 
the  outside  steam  pipes,  but  has  never  proved  very  satis- 
factory from  this  standpoint.  On  locomotives  so  equipped 
it  would  be  better  to  discard  all  of  this  casing,  except  the 
flanged   piece  attached   to   the   smokebox,   and   substitute  a 


Fig.    3 — Air    Tight    Joint    Developed    on    Southern    Pacific    Lines 

all  of  the  locomotives  built  for  the  Railroad  Administration. 
The  application  of  this  or  un  equivalent  device  to  existing 
locomotives,  as  well  as  to  all  new  power  cannot  be  too 
Strongly  urged.  The  use  of  cement,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  and  the  application  of  other 
material  without  means  for  holding  it  in  place  will  neces- 
sitate frequent  inspection  and  repacking. 

Another  form  of  construction  designed  to  make  the  joint 
around  the  steam  pipe  air-tight  which  was  first  developed 
on  the  El  Paso  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  The  casing  applied  to  the  outside  steam  pipes 
is  made  of  Y^-'wi.  steel  plate  with  a  welded  seam.  This 
casing  is  riveted  permanently  to  the  smokebox  and  then 
caulked  or  welded  around  the  edge  to  make  it  air-tight.  It 
is  large  enough  in  diameter  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
steam  pipes  and  a  wrought  iron  ring  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  as  shown.  A  cast  iron  flange  made  in  halves  is  fitted 
together  and  bolted  snugly  around  the  steam  pipe,  which  is 
machmed  true  at  this  point.  The  cast  iron  flange  is  .secured 
to  the  wrougiit  iron  ring  by  means  of  studs  and  a  copper 
wire  gasket  inserted  to  obtain  an  air-tight  joint.  A  copper 
gasket  is  then  caulked  into  a  dovetailed  groove  in  the  cast 
iron  flange  surrounding  the  steam  pipe. 


Airfic^hfjo/'nfiyhenappl/ec/        •■("••";    .■  • ! " '  T 
..-..•      Fig.  4 — Carty   Design  to   Prevent  Air  Leaks  • .  j 

stuffing  box  and  packing  gland  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which, 
can  be  easily  accomplished  with  the  addition  of  two  castings. 
The  problem  of  avoiding  leaks  at  outside  steam  pipes  is 
one  that  requires  not  only  persistent  attention  in  the  en- 
gine terminal  and  shop,  but  should  be  carefully  considered 
by  mechanical  engineers  in  designing  new  locomotives  and 
improving  old  locomotives  as  they  go  through  the  shops.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  wherever  outside  steam  pipes  are  in  use, 
a  large  percentage  of  locomotives  will  be  found  to  have  air 
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Fig.    5 — Application    of   Stuffing    Box    and    Gland    to    Design    Shown 

in    Fig.  4 

leaks  around  the  steam  pipes,  unless  special  precautions  are 
taken  in  design  as  described  in  the  foregoing,  or  unusual 
care  is  exercised  with  respect  to  this  detail  of  locomotive 
maintenance.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  design  of  an 
air-tight  joint  can  be  further  improved,  but  it  is  of  greater 
importance  that  the  application  of  some  of  the  improved 
designs  already  available  be  made  more  universal. 

Individually,  the  front  end  air  leak  is  never  too  small  a 
matter  to  be  overlooked  and  in  the  aggregate  the  loss  in  loco- 
motive efficiency  and  capacity  occasioned  by  front  end  air 
leaks  will  approach  a  surprising  total  on  almost  any  railroad. 


Railroad  Labor  Board  Decision  Announced 


Total  Award  $600,000,000;  Flat  Increase  of  Thirteen 
Cents  an  Hour  for  Foremen,  Mechanics  and  Helpers 


THE  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  on  July  20 
announced  its  decision  in  the  demands  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations for  increased  wages  and  changes  in  work- 
ing conditions.  The  board  reserved  decision  on  the  ques- 
tions regarding  working  conditions  and  awarded  flat  hourly 
increases  over  the  rates  established  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. The  average  increase  is  approximately  21  per  cent 
of  the  present  rates  of  pay  and  will  add  about  $600,000,000 
to  the  annual  pay  roll. 

In  separating  the  question  of  wages  from  related  subjects 
such  as  the  continuation  or  elimination  of  the  National 
Shop  Agreement  and  the  application  of  the  award  to  the 
various  outlaw  organizations,  the  board  stated  that  adequate 
investigation  and  consideration  of  these  questions  would  de- 
mand much  time  and  because  of  the  existing  tense  labor 
situation  it  was  desirable  to  make  as  early  a  decision  of  the 
wage  question  as  practicable. 

The  actual  additions  to  the  total  payroll  of  the  larger 
classes  of  employees  (allowing  nothing  for  overtime)  are 
estimated  as  follows: 

.'-■     '•    .'    .•.■..■■.■■•.•■;;••.   ■■■.-.';.■    Approximate 

'.     •.  -   ■■..••".'•.   •       ■:.-  ...■  '         ■:■:.■■:       ;.  '    ■  •'-.   •'•■  /.   ■'    '"•.      psrcentage 

••■  -     -   -   ■    - '■■'         "■-  "■'  '•  ■      ■-.'■■■  ■    -  •.,  '.',  ■■  '  ■-'-     :' ■  increase 

Vardmasters   and    train    despatchers. . . . .  i . . . . . .  $4,767,357 

Clerks     103,920,17^  25 

Maintenance   of   way   employees 160,297,568  25 

Mechanics   and    shop    laboters 139,237,215  195^ 

Agents    and    telegraphers 21,281,669  23 

Enginemen    65.025,012)  -, 

Trainmen     91,561,335)  '^^ 

Marine    employees    .,...>->•..•,  250,000  .■.■.■■■.■•.. 

Total     ; >'* •  •>•  •'•^•■•'•*  •'•••<•.•,    $586,340,336 

The  introduction  to  the  board's  decision  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the  Board  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration,  as  the   Transportation   Act   prescribes: 

"(1)  The  scale  of  wages  paid  for  similar  kinds  of  work 
in  other  industries; 

"(2)     The  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living; 

"(3)     The   hazards    of   the   employment; 

"(4)      The  training  and  skill  required;         -V;  ";•-.".: 

"(5)     The  degree  of  responsibility; 

"(6)  The  character  and  regularity  of  the  employment, 
and 

**(7)  Inequalities  of  increase  in  wages  or  of  treatment, 
the  result  of  previous  wage  orders  or  adjustments." 

The  Board  has  been  unable  to  find  any  formula  which 
applied  to  the  facts  would  work  out  a  just  and  reasonable 
wage  for  the  many  thousands  of  positions  involved  in  this 
dispute.  The  determination  of  such  wages  is  necessarily  a 
matter  of  estimate  and  judgment  in  view  of  all  the  condi- 
tions; a  matter  on  which  individuals  will  differ  widely  as 
their  information  or  lack  of  it,  their  interest,  situation  and 
bias  may  influence  them. 

With  reference  to  "the  character  and  regularity  of  the 
employment,"  the  Board  finds  that  with  few  exceptions  rail- 
road employment  is  more  regular,  and  the  character  of  the 
work  is  more  desirable  than  like  occupations  outside.  As  a 
rule  railroad  employees  are  such  for  life  and  usually  remain 
for  years  with  the  same  company.  This  permanence  of  em- 
ployment has  certain  advantages  which  have  been  considered 
by  the  Board.  With  regard  to  "the  scale  of  wages  paid  for 
similar  kinds  of  work  in  other  industries,"  and  "the  relation 
between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,"  the  Board  has  been 
under  some  difficulty.  It  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  approximately  one  hundred 
per  cent  since  1914.     In  many  instances  the  increase  to  em- 


ployees herein  fixed,  together  with  prior  increases  granted 
since  1914,  exceed  this  figure.  The  cost  of  living  and  wages 
paid  for  similar  kinds  of  work  in  other  industries,  how- 
ever, differ  as  between  different  parts  of  the  country.  Yet 
standardization  of  pay  for  railroad  employees  has  proceeded 
so  far  and  possesses  such  advantages  that  it  was  deemed  in- 
expedient and  impracticable  to  establish  new  variations  based 
on  these  already  variable  conditions. 

It  has  been  found  by  this  Board  generally  that  the  scale 
of  wages  paid  railroad  employees  is  substantially  below  that 
paid  for  similar  work  in  outside  industry,  that  the  increase 
in  living  cost  since  the  effective  date  of  General  Order  27 
and  its  supplements  has  thrown  wages  below  the  pre-war 
standard  of  living  of  these  employees  and  that  justice  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  an  essential  industr)-  in  an  efficient 
condition  require  a  substantial  increase  to  practically  all 
classes. 

During  the  hearings,  the  "International  Association  of 
Railroad  Supervisors  of  Mechanics,"  and  "The  American 
Train  Dispatchers'  Associaticm"  have  been  made  parties  to 
this  dispute.  In  granting  hearings  to  them,  this  Board  has 
not  assumed  or  decided  any  question  of  jurisdiction  Ijetween 
the  several  organizations  or  associations  either  parties  to  or 
outside  of  this  dispute. 

The  Board  assumes  as  the  basis  of  this  decision  the  con- 
tinuance in  full  force  and  effect  of  the  rules,  working  con- 
ditions and  agreements  in  force  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration.  Pending  the  presen- 
tation, consideration  and  determination  of  the  questions  per- 
taining to  the  continuation  or  modification  of  such  rules, 
condition  and  agreements  no  changes  therein  shall  be  made 
except  by  agreement  l>etween  the  carrier  and  employees  con- 
cerned. As  to  all  the  questions  with  reference  to  the  con- 
tinuation or  modification  of  such  rules,  working  conditions 
and  agreements,  further  hearings  will  l^e  had  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  decision  thereon  will  be  rendered  as 
soon  as  adequate  consideration  can  be  given. 

After  giving  the  names  of  the  various  railroads  affected, 
the  decisicHi  outlines  in  detail  the  increases  in  wages,  which 
are  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  II.— CLERICAL  AND  STATION'  FORCES. 

Add  to  the  rates  established  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  for  each  of  the  hereinafter  named  classes, 
the  following  amounts  per  hour: 

Sec.  1.  Storekeepers,  assistant  storekeepers,  chief  clerks,  foremen,  sub- 
foremen  and  other  clerical  supervisory  forces 13  cents. 

Sec.  2.  Clerks  with  an  experience  of  one  (1)  or  more  years  in  railroad 
clerical  work,  or  clerical  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  industries,  or 
where  their  cumulative  experience  in  such  clerical  work  is  not  less  than 
one  (1)  year 13  cents. 

Sec.  3.  Clerks  whose  experience  as  above  defined  is  less  than  one  (1) 
year,  and  until  an  experience  of  one  (1)  year  in  such  work  entitles  them 
to  the  increase  provided  for  in  Section  2 f,iA  cents. 

Sec.  4.  Train  and  engine  crew  callers,  assistant  station  masters,  train  an- 
nouncers, gatemen  and  baggage  and  parcel  room  employees  (other  than 
clerks)    13    cents 

Sec.  5.  Janitors,  elevator  and  telephone  switchboard  operators,  office 
station  and  warehouse  watchmen,  and  employees  engaged  in  assorting  way 
bills  and  tickets,  operating  appliances  or  machines  for  perforating,  address- 
ing envelopes,  numbering  claims  and  other  papers,  gathering  and  distribut- 
ing mail,  adjusting  dictaphone  cylinders  and  other  similar  work.  ..  .10  cents. 

Sec.  6.  Office  boys,  messengers,  chore  boys  and  other  employees  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  filling  similar  positions,  and  station  attendants.  .5  cents. 

Sec.  7.  Station,  platform,  wareliouse,  transfer,  dock,  pier,  store-room, 
stockroom  and  team-track  freight  handlers  or  truckers,  and  others  simi- 
larly employed 12  cents. 

Sec.  8.  The  following  differentials  shall  l>e  created  or  maintained,  as 
the  case   may   be,  between   truckers  and   the   classes   named   brlow: 

(a)  Sealers,   scalers   and   fruit   and   |  erishable   inspectors,   one    (1) 

cent    per    hour    above   trucker, '    rates    as    established    under 
Section  7. 

(b)  Stowers  or  stevedores,  callers  or  loaders,  locators  and  coopers, 

two     (2)    cents    per    hour    abt  re    t+uckers'    rates    as    estab- 
lished under  Sect  on  7. 
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The  aT)ove  shall  not  operate  to  decrease  any  existing  higher  differentials. 
••  Sec.  9.  All  common  laborers  in  and  around  stations,  storehouses  and 
.  : warehouses,  not   otherwise  provided   for SYi   cents. 

>       ARTICLE   III.— MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY;   UNSKILLED  FORCES 
Add   to   the   rates   established   by   or   under    the   authority    of   the    United 
States   Railroad  Administration,   for  each  of  the  hereinafter   named  classes, 
the  following  amounts  per  hour: 

Sec.  8.  Laborers  employed  in  and  around  shops  and  roundhouses,  such 
as  engine  watchmen  and  wipers,  fire  builders,  ash-pit  men,  flue  borers,  coal 
passers  (except  those  coming  under  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII,  Sec- 
tion 3,  this  jlecision),  coal  chute  men,  etc .10  cents. 

^^  •    •      •••^"    ARTICLE  IV.— SHOP  EMPLOYEES  '-"K'. 

Add  to  the  ratss  established  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  -Administration,  for  each  of  the  hereinafter  named  classes, 
ihe   following  amounts  per  hour:        .•■.■'•        ■•■"'•'.   'J.  ■     .,.■/.     ' 

Sec.    1.      Supervisory   forces    .....<.. 13   cents. 

Sec.  2.  Machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths,  sheet  mstal  workers,  clec- 
■trical  workers,  carmen,  moulders,  cupola  tenders  and  'coremakers,  includ- 
ing those  with   less  than   four  years'  experience,  all  crafts 13   cents 

Sec.  3.  Regular  and  helper  apprentices  and  helpers,  all  classes..  13  cents. 
• '      Sec.  4.     Car  cleaners  5  cents. 

ARTICLE    v.— E.STArU.lSIir.S    NEW    RATES    FOR   TELEGRAPHERS, 

TKLEI'IIONERS  AND  .\C.ENTS. 

ARTICLE   VI.— ENGINE   SERVICE   EMPLOYEES 

Add    to    the    rates    established    by    or    under    the    authority    of    the    United 

States   Railroad   Administration,   for   each   of   ths   hereinafter   named   classes, 

the    following  amovmts   per   mile,   per    hour,   or   per   day,   as   the   case    may 

be,  except  in  Section  4,  as  noted: 

-     ..  ,_.  ■                 Sec.  1. — Passenger  Service.  ..,. 

■       '   ■■                                                                                     Per  mil;,  ..-..■ 

Class                                                                                             cents  Per  day 

'  Engineers  and   motormen -8  $0.80 

Firemen    (coal  or  oil) .8  .80 

Helpers  (electric)    -8  -80 

Sec.  2. — Freight  Service  .:• 

Per  mile, 

Class                                                                   ••.'       .':          cents  Per  day 

Engineers    (steam,   elsctric   or   other   power)...'..:......          1.04  $1.04 

Firemen    (coal   and    oil) 1.04  1.04 

Helpers     (electric) 1-04  1.04 

,  .    Sec.  3. — Yard  Service  ^    - 

■    .      .                       ;         ■.;.:■■•. V             ".,..'.-.■  Per  hour, 

■'         Class        ■     -     '.  ■  ■[■■     ■"   "-^   ;'   ■-  ■  ■"■''     '.'■■•  "     '    "'-"  i  --■  cents 

Engineers 18 

Firemen    (coal    or   cil) 18 

Helpers    (electric)     18 

Sec.  4. — Hostler  Service 

Note. — Superseding    rates    established    by    or    under    the    authority  of    the 

United    States    Railroad    Administration,   and    in    lieu    thereof,    for  each    of 

the  hereinafter  named  classes,  the  following  increased  rates  are  establ'.shed: 

Class  Per  day 

Outside  hostlers    .••.»".;>■... $6.24 

Inside   hostlers    5-60 

Helpers   5.04 

ARTICLE   VIL— TRAIN    SERVICE    EMPLOYEES 

Add    to    the    rates    established    by    or    under    the    authority    of    the  I'nited 

States  Railroad  Administration,  for  each  of  the  hereinafter  named  classes, 
the  following  amounts  per  mile,  per  day,  or  per  month,  as  the  case  may 
be,  except  in  Section  4,  as  noted: 

Sec.  1. — Passenger  Service 

'                Class       -     • .                                                               Per  mil".  Per 

■-'.l     .                                                             cents       Per  day  Month 

Conductors   ..  .^  I. 67         $1.00  $30.00 

Assistant  conductors  or  ticket  collectors 67            1.00  30.00 

Baggage  men  handling  both  express  and  dynamo..        .67            1.00  30.00 

Baggagemen  operating  dynamo 67           1.00  30.00 

Baggagemen   handling   express 67            1.00  30.00 

Baggagemen 67           1.00  30.00 

Flagmen  and  brakemen 67           1.00  30.00 

Sec.  2. — Suburban   Service   (Exclusive)     -^  '■■■'■-. 

Class                                                              „,           Per  mile.  Per 

".'-'                       ••••'■        :'.,■'.»    "■■>;-.'•  '  ■/■■■r\  "^  %"  ■■.'•    cents       Per  day  Month 

Conductors ." 67         $1.00  $30.00 

Ticket  collectors 67           1.00  30.00 

Guards  performing  duties  of  brakemen  or  flagmen       .67           1.00  30.00 

.Sec.    3. — Freight    Service 
.    -:'.     r.-        -'        .•   :    ...■■....■.     '  -^    :.,.••    ■  ■  Ter  mile. 
Class  ""  "'  "■    "    "■'      "  "  Cents    Per  day 

Conductors  (through)   104         $1.04 

Flagmen  and  brakemen   (through) 1.04  1.04 

Conductors   (local  or  way  freight) 1.04  1.04 

Flagmen   and   brakemen    (local   or   way    freight) 1.04  1.04 

.Sec.    4. — Yard    Service 

Note. — Super.seding    rates   established    by    or    under    the    authority    of   the 

United    States    Railroad   Administration,    and    in    lieu    thereof,    for    each    of 

the  hereinafter  named  classes,  the  following  increased  rates  are  established: 

Class  Per  day 

Foremen      $6.96 

Helpers     6.48 

Switchtenders      5.04 

ARTICLE    VITI.— STATIONARY    ENGINE     (.STEAM)     AND    BOILER 

ROOM    EMPLOYEES 
Add   to   the   rates    established   by   or    under   the    authority    of   the    LTnited 
States  Railroad  Administration,   for  each   of  the   hereinafter  named  classes, 
the  following  amounts  per  hour: 

Sec.   1.     Stationary    engineers    (steam) 13  cents. 

S«c.  2.     Stationary   firemen   and  engine   room   oilers 13  cents. 

Sec.  3.     Boiler  room  water  tenders  and  coal  passers 10  cents. 


ARTICLE    IX.— REFERS   TO   SIGNAL   DEPARTMENT    EMPLOYEES 

ARTICLE    X.— ESTABLISHES    NEW    R.ATES    FOR    MASTERS,    OFFI- 

CERS  AND   PILOTS   OF   RAILROAD   FLOATING   EQUIPMENT 

ARTICLE   XL— OTHER   SUPERVISORY    FORCES 

Add   to   the    rates   established   by   or   under   the   authority   of   the    Unite.! 

States   Railroad   Administration,   for  each   of  the  hereinafter  named  classes 

the  following  amounts  per  hour: 

Sec.   1.     Train  despatchers   13  cents 

Sec.  2.     Yard    masters   and   assistant    yard    masters 15  cents. 

ARTICLE  XII.— MISCELLANEOUS  EMPLOYEES 
Add  to  the  rates  established  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Unitcii 
States  Railroad  Administration,  for  employees  in  the  hereinbefore  name.! 
departments  who  are  properly  before  the  Board  and  not  otherwise  providei. 
for,  an  amount  (as  per  Section  3,  Article  XIII)  equal  to  that  establishei, 
for  the  respective  classes  to  which  the  miscellaneous  classes  herein  re- 
ferred to  are  analogous.  The  intent  of  this  article  is  to  extend  this  de- 
cision to  a  miscellaneous  class  of  supervisors  and  employees,  practically 
impossible  of  specific  classification,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  to  them 
the  same  consideration  and  rate  increase  as  provided  for  analogous 
service. 

ARTICLE   XIII.— GENERAL   APPLICATION 

Sec.  1.  The  increases  in  wages  and  the  rates  hereby  established  shall 
be  effective  as  of  May  1,  1920,  and  are  to  be  paid  according  to  the  time 
served  to  all  who  were  then  in  the  carriers*  service  and  remained  therein, 
or  who  have  since  come  into  such  service  and  remained  therein. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  decision  will  not  apply  in  cases  where 
amounts  less  than  thirty  dollars  ($30.00)  per  month  are  paid  to  individuals 
lor  special  service  which  takes  only  a  portion  of  their  time  from  outside 
employment  or  business. 

Sec.  3.  Increases  specified  in  this  decision  are  to  be  added  to  the  hourly 
rates  as  established  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  LTnited  States 
Railroad  Administration  for  employees  now  being  paid  by  the  hour.  For 
employees  paid  by  the  day,  add  eight  times  the  hourly  increase  specified 
to  the  daily  rate.  For  employees  paid  by  the  month,  add  two  hundred 
and  four    (204)   times  the  hourly   rate  specified   to   the   monthly   rate. 

Sec.  4.  Each  carrier  will  in  payment  to  employees  on  and  after  August 
1,  1920,  include  therein  the  increases  in  wages  and  the  rates  hereby  estab- 
lished. 

Sec.  5.  The  amounts  due  in  back  pay  from  May  1,  1920,  to  July  31, 
1920,  inclusive,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  decision,  will  be 
computed  and  payment  made  to  the  employees  separately  from  the  regular 
monthly  or  semi-monthly  payments,  so  that  employees  will  know  the  exact 
amount  of  their   back   payments: 

Recognizing  the  clerical  work  necessary  to  make  these  computations  for 
back  pay  and  the  probable  delay  before  the  entire  period  can  be  covered, 
each  month,  beginning  with  May,  1920,  shall  be  computed  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  as  soon  as  completed,  payment  shall  be  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  increases  in  wages  and  the  rates  hereby  established  shall  be 
incorporated   in   and   become  a  part  of  existing  agreements  or   schedules. 

Sec.  7.  Except  as  specifically  modified  herein,  the  rules  regulating  pay- 
ments of  overtime  or  working  conditions  in  all  branches  of  service,  ami 
the  established  and  accepted  method  of  computing  time  and  compensation 
thereunder,  shall  remain  in  effect  until  or  unless  changed  in  the  manner 
provided   by   the   Transportation   Act,   1920. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  decision  to  include  or  fix  rates  for 
any  officials  of  the  carriers  affected  except  that  class  designated  in  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920,  as  "Subordinate  Officials,"  and  who  are  in- 
cluded in  the  act  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Board.  The  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  term  "Subordinate  Officials"  includes  officials  of  carriers 
of  such  class  or  rank,  oe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  desig- 
nate by  regulation  duly  formulated  and  issued.  Hence,  whenever  in  this 
decision  words  are  used,  such  as  "foremen,"  "supervisor,"  etc.,  which  may 
apply  to  officials  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  defined  and  classified 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  such  subordinate  officials. 

ARTICLE   XIV.— INTERPRETATION   OF  THIS   DECISION 

Sec.  1.  Should  a  dispute  arise  between  the  management  and  the  em- 
ployees of  any  of  the  carriers  as  to  the  meaning  or  intent  of  this  decision, 
which  cannot  be  decided  in  conference  between  the  parties  directly  inter- 
ested, such  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board   in   the    manner   provided   by   the   Transportation    .\ct,    1920. 

Sec.  2.  All  such  disputes  shall  be  presented  in  a  concrete  joint  signed 
statement  setting  forth:  (1)  the  article  of  this  decision  involved.  (2)  the 
facts  in  the  case.  (3)  the  position  of  the  employees,  and  (4)  the  position 
of  the  management  thereon.  Where  supporting  documentary  evidence  is 
used  it  shall  be  attached  in  the  form  of  exhibits. 

Sec.  3.  Such  presentations  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
I'nited  .States  Railroad  Labor  Board,  who  shall  place  same  before  the 
Board  for  final  disposit'on. 

By   order  of  the   Chairman. 

The  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  held  ses- 
sions after  the  award  was  announced,  but  were  unable  to 
come  to  an  agreement  regarding  the  action  to  be  taken.  Five 
of  the  organizations  accepted  the  award  outright.  Of  the 
shop  crafts  unions  the  Railway  Employees  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  referred  the  award  to  the 
employees  without  recommendation.  The  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers' International  Alliance,  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Car  Men  of  America,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of 
America,  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths, 
Drop  Forgers  and  Helpers  referred  it  to  the  membership 
and  recommended  its  acceptance. 
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S%^::m>.:  Construction  of  Steam  Hose  mmms} 

^^    r    'VKv-  S^             Earlier  Data  Contradicted.  Tests  Show  Duck  with                  '':^^?i;/v^  -  P:^  V^ 

<'^     -r^^^^^                Braid  Inferior  to  Duck  Alone.    Seamless  Tube  Best  iii^    ^  :"    /^^ 

AT  tine  1919  convention  of  the  American  Society  for  with  duck-braid  construction.     All  samples  were  l'^^^  in.  in 

Testing   Materials   there   was   presented   a   paper   on  inside  diameter,  with  tube  yi  in.  thick,  cover  1-32  in.  thick, 

steam  hose  for  car  heating  by  H.   J.  Force.*     This  duck  20  oz.  per  sq.  yd.,  and  braid  12  2-3  yarn.     The  hose 

paper  discussed  tests  of  hose  made  from  duck  alone  and  was  tested  in  a  vertical  position  (so  as  not  to  have  condensed 

from  duck  with  one  or  more  layers  of  braiding,  and  also  steam    present),    under    intermittent    steam    pressures,    ten 

compared  the  service  of  machine-made  tubes  with  three-ply  hours  under  pressure  and  two  hours  rest,  until  failure, 

calendered  tubing.     As  a  result  of  these  tests  the  author  The  results  of  the  Goodrich  tests  are  summarized  in  Table 

recommended  that  steam  hose  should  be  made  of  a  compo-  L      Each    result   represents   an    average   of   five   individual 

sition  of  duck  and  braid  and  that  the  machine-made  tubes  samples  of  each  construction. 

should  not  be  used,  tubing  of  three-ply  calender  being  ap-  Sample  B  was  of  distinctly  lighter  weight  than  A  or  C,  so 

l)lied  in  every  case  on  hose  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  any  it  is  not  surprising  that  failure  occurred  earlier  than  the  A 

considerable  degree  of  temperature.  and  C  samples,  which  were  comparable  to  each  other.   C  and 

At  the  convention  of  this  association  held  in  June,  1920,  D  were  different  only  in  the  construction  of  tube,  so  that  the 

John  M.  Bierer,  in  a  paper  on  the  construction  of  steam  hose,  longer  service  of  C  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  absence  of 

described    three    series    of    tests    which    also   compared   the  seams,   joints,   or  plied    surfaces,   which   tend   to   open   up. 

effect  of  differences  in  the  tube  and   fabric.     The  conclu-  Similiarly,  A  and  C  were  different  in  fabric  construction, 

sions  reached  by  the  three  investigators  are  opposed  to  those  with  the  same  tube,  so  that  the  better  endurance  of  C  can 

given  in  Mr.  Force's  paper.    A  summary  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  safely  be  laid  to  the  superiority  of  the  simple  plied  duck 

Bierer  is  given  below.  to  the  braid  and  duck  construction. 

Steam  hose  can  be  constructed  with  a  seamless  machine-  It  takes  little  studying  of  these  experiments  to  notice  two 

made  tul)e,  or  with  a  tube  plied  from  calendered  stock.    Fur-  facts  already  known  to  many  familiar  with  steam  hose.    The 

thermore,  the  hose  can  have  for  its  fabric  element  a  duck  of  steam  hose  with  seamless  tube  lasted  about  half  again  as  long 

given  weight  and  number  of  plies  or  a  combination  of  plied  as  that  with  a  plied  tube;  and  likewise  the  hose  with  simple 

duck  and  one  or  more  plies  of  braid.     To  determine  whether  duck  of  sufficient  plies  lasted  about  half  again  as  long  as 

it  is  more  satisfactory  both  to  user  and  to  manufacturer  to  the  hose  with  a  combination  of  duck  and  braid, 

make  a  seamless  or  a  plied  tube,  and  to  make  a  simple  mul-  Summarizing  the  experiments  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 

tiple-ply  duck  construction  or  a  combination  duck  and  braid  Rubber  Co.,  there  appears  a  series  of  similai-  results.     Table 

construction,  three  series  of  tests,  carried  out  individually 

and    independently    by    the    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,    the    Good-  Table  I.— Results  Obtained  in  Tests  by-B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

year  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  '-■^;r-.:---^.'-:'y^-'^--^'' .:- ^ampic 

and  Rubber  Co.,  have  been  made,  the  results  of  which  are  ""            '^             b             c              d     ' 

V  1  Number  of  plies  of  duck 3  4  6  6 

here  shown.  Number  of  plies  of  braid 2  0  0  0 

The    actual    steam    hose    tested    bv    the    three    investigators       Tube   ,•  ••  •  XV, Seamless      Seamless      Seamless         Plied 

,      .         -          -     , .  „                            .    ,-              •      -I      1              .  hndurance  under  60-lb.  pressure, 

was  obviously  of  different  material,  particularly  as  to  com-        hours  2,261  904  3,143  2,170 

pounds,  so  it  is  enlightening  to  survey  the  different  series     

separately   in   order   not   to   make   the   materials   a   factor  II  represents  an  average  of  five  individual  samples  of  each 
in  any  comparison  of  constructions.  construction.     Comparison  is  offered  in  this  series  also  of 
The  tests  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  experimenters  endeavored  seamless  and  plied  tubes,  of  duck  and  duck-braid  construe- 
to  compare  both  seamless  with  plied  tubes  and  simple  duck  tions,   and  of  expansion  and  contraction  measurements   as 

♦See  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for  Septembir'l919rpage  527.  Well.      Like  the  Goodrich  teStS,  the  hoSC  WaS  tested  ten  hoUFS 
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under  60  lb.  steam  pressure  and  two  hours  rest  until  failure. 
Owing  to  details  of  manufacture,  there  is  necessarily 
not  found  the  same  percentage  ratios  of  endurance  among 
the  various  constructions  that  were  found  in  the  Goodrich 
tests,  but  inspection  of  the  results  will  reveal  certain  facts 
more  important  than  this  detail.  The  hose  with  the  seam- 
less tube  C  outlasted  that  with  the  plied  tube  D  and  the  hose 
with   the  simple  plied  duck  construction  C  outlasted  that 

■  with  a  combination  of  duck  and  braid  E.  These  results, 
though  not  so  strikingly  shown,  are  in  accordance 
with  those  obtained  in  the  Goodrich  experiments.  A 
further  feature  should  be  noted,  that  though  the  expansion 
in  lateral  dimensions  and  contraction  in  length  are  favor- 
able to  the  duck-braid  construction,  the  difference  is  so 
small  between  the  two  styles  that  any  real  and  practical 
superiority  for  the  braided  hose  would  be  negligible  in 
practice. 

The  next  experimental  data  to  show  divergence  among 
the  constructions  are  those  obtained  at  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  laboratories.  In  order  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  a  hose  with  simple  plied  duck  and  hose 
with  a  combination  of  duck  and  braid,  and  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  seamless  tubes  and  plied  tubes,  the 
following   constructions    were   given    prolonged    tests.      All 

Table    II. — Resl-lts   of    Experiments   of   Goodyear    Tire   and    Rubber    Co. 

■  ...-    .-  ..;■"  Sample 

'■    '        "  ■' "'  / — ^ \ 

A  •■:  •     .-  »•:;'.    .  „c,  ■.  .  .'  ly....    .  -..-Ei  _.-. 

Number    of    plies    of  ■■.*:•■.•    •■     .  ^      -  -•  '   ■-.■,"•'','.       •    •■  . 

duck      2      -■  .p:      .    4   .■-;■••■.■»      ■       ■\,,it:.K        ' .       ■  t    '.r' ^ 

Number    of    plies    of  .    ,;    ,•  ■  >■    ..  •    . ., 

braid    2  0  0  0  2 

Tube    Seamless      Seamless      Seamless         Tlied  .Seamless 

Endurance      under 
6  0  -  1  b  .     pressure, 
hours     1.506  1,198  1.624  1,493  1.612 

Expansion  of  diam- 
eter in  1,000  hours, 
percent    6.1      •,      .12.2.  8.2  8.1  7.0 

Contraction    in  length  •.-..• 

in       1.000       hours, 
per    cent     1.6        '     '    '«.2  3.7  3.6  1.8 

hose  was  of  1-in.  inside  diameter  3^ -in.  tubes,  0.050-in. 
covers  and  was  tested  in  3-ft.  lengths.  Two  series  of  tests 
were  carried  out:  the  first  at  60-lb.  steam  pressure  inter- 
mittently 124  hours  on  and  44  hours  rest,  the  second  con- 
tinuously at  180-lb.  pressure,  both  until  failure.  Eight 
individual  samples  were  tested  in  each  series  and  the  re- 
sults summarized  are  an  average  of  these: 

For  a  given  fabric  construction,  hose  with  seamless  tubes 
A  lasted  about  one-fifth  again  as  long  and  B  almost  twice 
as  long  as  those  with  plied  tubes  C  and  D.  Furthermore, 
for  the  same  style  of  tube,  hose  with  simple  plied  duck  A 
lasted  half  again  as  long,  and  C  over  twice  as  long  as  those 
with  duck  and  braid  construction  B  and  D. 

In  these  tests,  owing  to  particularly  careful  workmanship 
on  the  samples,  failure  was  not  due  primarily  to  separation 
of  the  seam  or  joint  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube.  But  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  manufacture,  without  such  undue 
care  and  special  attention,  the  plied  tube  is  always  a  danger, 
and  this  splitting  and  opening  up  of  the  tube  is  practically 

Table    III. — Results    Obtained    by    the    Boston    Woven    Hose    and 

-;  ..  ,:- -  r.      ••  •   .      Rubber  Co. 

.•:  ..    •■.■•■    "      ;.■,''    ■■    .'    •.    ■'"■■■■  Sample 

■•■•V:.\-.-''.  ..-■;:.'.•• '    '.■■•  .  :  ;..  / * ^ 

.  >    .  V   .      •      •     -.^    ■'."■:..:      ::,:■    A  B  C  D 

Number  of  pTies  of  duck 6  3  6  3 

Number  of  plies   of  braid 0  2  0  2 

Tube     Seamless  Seamless  Plied  Plied 

Endurance  under  60-Ib.  intermit- 
tent   pressure,    hours 2,607  1,770  2,143  950 

Endurance  under  180-lb.  constant 

pressure,   hours    67  26  62  17 

a  fatal  objection  to  the  success  of  any  hose  by  this  method. 
This  series  is  a  clear  case  of  superiority  of  seamless  tubes 
over  pli-^d  tubes,  and  of  simple  plied  duck  over  a  combina- 
tion duck  and  braid  construction. 


Conclusions 

Three  different  experimental  laboratories,  working  indi- 
vidually and  independently,  found  consistent  results  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  seamless  and  plied 
tubes,  and  of  simple  duck  and  duck  supplemented  by  braid- 
ing. From  the  data  gathered,  there  are  two  conclusions  con- 
cerning these  relative  values  which  are  obvious  and  irre- 
futable : 

1.  Steam  hose  made  with  seamless  tubes  (in  practice  bv 
the  tube-machine  method)  is  superior  in  endurance  under 
steam  pressure  to  hose  with  tubes  made  up  of  successive 
plies  of  a  sheeted  stock,  sometimes  known  as  a  calendere^I 
tube.  The  hose  with  plied  tubes  was  found  to  fail  by  the 
splitting  and  separation  of  the  seam  necessarily  formed  at 
the  surface  of  the  tube  in  its  construction. 

2.  Steam  hose  with  its  fabric  constructed  of  successive 
plies  of  frictioned  duck  is  superior  in  endurance  to,  and 
the  practical  equal  in  expansion  and  contraction  of,  hose 
made  of  a  fewer  number  of  plies  of  duck  supplemented  by 
plies  of  braiding. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  must  be  that  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  user  and  to  the  manufacturer  alike  to  con- 
struct steam  hose  with  a  seamless  tube  and  for  its  fabric 
element  sufficient  number  of  plies  of  duck  only.  ...  r 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RULES  OF  INTERCHANGE 

The  following  modifications  in  the  Rules  of  Interchange 
have  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railroad  Association  and  issued  as  Circular  S  III — 163. 

Effective  March  1,  1920,  all  modifications  of  these  rules 
having  special  application  only  to  railroads  under  U.  S.  Fed- 
eral control  are  cancelled,  being  superseded  bv  the  General 
Rules. 

•  '  Rule  ?. — The  effective  date  of  Section  (d)  of  this  rule 
has  been  extended  to  October  1,  1922,  and  the  rule  modified 
to  read  as  follows: 

Cars  built  prior  to  October  1,  1915,  will  not  be  accepted  in 
interchange  after  October  1,  1922,  unless  equipped  with 
.\.  R.  A.  Standard  axles. 

The  effective  date  of  Section  (i)  of  Rule  No.  3  has  been 
extended  until  October  1,  1922,  and  the  rule  modified  to 
read  as  follows: 

After  October  1.  1922,  no  cars  with  trucks  of  less  than 
60,000  lb.  capacity  will  be  accepted  in  interchange  unless 
equipped  with  wooden  or  metal  draft  arms  extending  beyond 
body  bolster,  metal  draft  arms  integral  with  body  bolster, 
metal  draft  arms  extending  to  body  bolster  and  securely 
riveted  to  same,  or  transom  draft  gear. 

Effective  August  1,  1920,  Rule  93  is  modified  to  read  as 
follows : 

Separate  bills  shall  be  rendered  for  cars  destroyed. 

Separate  bills  shall  be  rendered  for  the  periodical  repacking 
of  journal  boxes. 

All  charges  for  repairs  made  to  cars  on  account  of  owner's 
defects,  defect  cards  and  rebuttal  authorities  shall  be  con- 
solidated against  any  one  company  into  one  bill;  however, 
separate  bill  shall  be  rendered  for  the  period  subsequent  to 
February  29,  1920. 

Separate  statements  to  be  made. 

1.  For  owner's  defects  for  each  calendar  month. 

2.  For  all  charges  based  on  defect  card,  including  rebuttal 
charges. 

Note. — Totals  only  of  these  statements  to  be  shown  on 
the  recapitulation. 

The  title  and  address  of  the  officer  to  whom  correspond- 
ence should  be  forwarded  relative  to  exceptions  to  charges 
should  appear  on  the  bill. 

This  circular  should  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Rules  of  Interchange,  and  necessary  instructions  issued 
to  all  concerned.  These  modifications  to  the  Rules  of  In- 
terchange will  be  incorporated  in  the  next  supplement  issued 
to  these  rules. 


The  Type  "D"  Coupler  in  Passenger  Service 

;     Difficulties  Involved  in   Its  Application;   How  the 
Problem    Was     Solved     on    New     PuUmcin     Cars 


THE  first  application  of  the  standard  Type  "D"  coupler  to 
passenger  equipment  has  been  made  by  the  Pullman 
Company  on  the  new  sleeping  cars  which  are  now  being 
built  at  a  rate  to  approximate  an  output  of  about  600  cars  a 
\  ear.  Adaptation  of  the  Type  "D"  coupler  to  passenger  cars, 
without  alteration  from  its  standard  form  as  designed  for 
freight  service,  involves  considerable  difficulty,  its  large  over- 
ail  dimensions  causing  it  to  interfere  with  the  standard  loca- 
tion of  the  train  pipe  connection.  The  trouble  occurs  on  the 
knuckle  or  operating  side  of  the  coupler,  which  at  its  widest 
point  extends  about  7^  in.  from  the  center  line  of  the  stem. 
The  standard  location  of  train  pipe  connections  requires 
a  distance  of  20  in.  between  the  center  of  the  connection  for 
the  signal  hose  and  that  for  the  steam  hose,  with  the  steam 
hose  connection  9 3^  in.  from  the  center  line  of  the  car.  With 
the  steam-heat  coimection  but  1 2  in.  back  of  the  inside  face  of 
the  coupler  knuckle,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  draft  gear 


valve  would  tend  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the  brake 
and  signal  hose  connections  and  increase  the  distance  be- 
tween the  steam  hose  coimections  on  the  adjoining  ends  of 
coupled  cars.  This  condition,  combined  with  certain  con- 
ditions encountered  in  curving,  would  tend  to  cause  the 
coupled  steam  hose  to  raise  and  separate  the  air  hose  coup- 
lings. 

The  solution  finally  arrived  at  by  the  Pullman  Company 
and  worked  out  for  application  on  the  sleeping  cars  now  being 
built,  is  shown  in  the  illustrations.  Essentially  this  scheme 
involves  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  relation  l^etween  the 
center  line  of  the  coupler  shank  and  the  pipe  connections, 
the  latter  being  carried  with  the  coupler  in  its  lateral  motion. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  design  of  a  s})ecial  coupler 
carrier  casting  with  a  long  bearing  face  on  which  was  placed 
a  sliding  saddle  carrying  the  coupler  and  the  ends  of  the 
train  pipes.    The  bearing  surface  of  the  coupler  carrier  cast- 


Application  of  the  Type  "D"  Coupier  to  Puliman  Care 


t  ompressed  there  is  very  little  clearance  between  the  steam  end 
^•alve  and  the  side  of  the  coupler  when  the  coupler  stem  is  on 
ihe  center  line  of  the  car.  This  clearance  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  take  care  of  the  lateral  swing  of  the  coupler  in  curving.  To 
increase  the  distance  of  the  steam  hose  connection  from  the 
I  enter  line  of  the  coupler  would  require  a  corresponding 
'lecrease  in  the  distance  from  the  center  line  of  the  coupler 
10  the  brake  and  signal  hose  connections,  as  the  total  distance 
between  the  two  sets  of  connections  is  fixed  and  cannot  be 

aried  without  requiring  an  entire  readjustment  of  hose 
engths.  To  move  these  connections  over,  however,  in  order  to 

ncrease  the  clearance  between  the  coupler  and  the  steam  end 


ing  has  a  width  of  4^  in.  and  a  total  length  of  38^.     The 
coupler  saddle  casting  is  29  in.  l<mg. 

Between  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  of  the  I-section  of  the 
carrier  casting  the  web  member  is  omitted  for  a  distance  of 
20  in.  at  the  center  to  accommodate  a  centering  spring  and 
followers.  With  the  spring  and  followers  inserted,  the  saddle 
casting  is  placed  over  the  carrier  casting,  pockets  in  the  sides 
of  the  saddle  being  provided  for  the  ends  of  the  followers. 
The  single  coil  spring  is  assembled  with  an  initial  load  of 
200  lb.  and  has  a  full  load  of  about  600  lb.  under  the  maxi- 
mum travel  of  the  saddle  of  53^2  in.  either  way  from  the 
center.    The  coupler  stem  has  a  clearance  of  ^  in.  on  either 
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side  from  the  vertical  retaining  faces  of  the  saddle  casting 
to  take  care  of  the  angularity  of  the  stem  with  relation  to 
the  saddle  under  maximum  lateral  movement. 
. :  Both  the  carrier  and  saddle  casting  are  relieved  of  lateral 
strains  by  the  design  of  the  platform  and  casting,  which  ex- 
tends out  at  either  side  of  the  coupler  shank  to  provide  lateral 
stops.  The  cou])ler  carrier  is  a  steel  casting  while  the  saddle 
is  of  malleable  iron  with  a  movable  shoe  to  take  the  wear 
of  the  coupler  stem. 

Brackets  for  support  of  the  brake,  signal  and  steam  heat 
I)ipes  are  cast  integral  with  the  saddle  casting.  The  brake 
and  signal  pij)es  are  fastened  with  a  single  clamp  which  holds 
them  rigidly  in  place.  The  steam  pipe  clamp  is  designed  to 
close  without  tightly  gripping  the  pipe,  in  order  to  provide 
for  longitudinal  expansion. 

One  of  the  problems  which  had  to  be  solved  in  developing 
this  arrangement  was  the  provision  of  the  necessary  flexi- 


the  outside  and  inserting  it  inside  the  steel  pipe  connectioi^ 
the  difference  in  expansion  of  the  two  metals  thus  tightening 
instead  of  loosening  the  joint. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  problem  encountered  in  workiiiLj 
cut  the  details  of  the  flexible  pipe  arrangement  was  that  (  f 
providing  a  satisfactory  mechanism  for  operating  from  insia  • 
the  vestibule  the  movable  steam  heat  end  valve.  The  devic  > 
by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  simple,  self-contained,  an  1 
requires  little  special  care  in  locating  it  on  the  car  to  insure 
freedom  of  operation.  The  motion  of  the  vertical  operatin;^' 
shaft  is  transmitted  to  the  valve  through  bevel  gears  to  ,i 
horizontal  sliding  shaft  of  square  section.  The  cored  ho!, 
through  the  hub  of  the  lower  gear  is  tapered  from  its  smalle>t 
section  in  the  middle  toward  each  end,  thus  providing  for 
consideralile  angular  movement  as  well  as  the  longitudinal 
movement  of  the  horizontal  shaft,  to  take  care  of  the  effect 
of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  steam  pipe,  the  lateral 


n3^ — ' 3^HHHi 
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End    View   of   a    Pullman   Car   With   Type  "D"   Coupler   Application 


bility  in  the  pipes  to  permit  the  required  amount  of  lateral 
motion.  The  air  pipes  offered  no  particular  difficulty,  as  it 
was  found  that  by  locating  the  first  clamp  a  distance  of  9  ft. 
8^/2  in.  from  the  end  of  the  car  sufficient  flexibility  was  pro- 
vided in  the  pipe  itself  to  take  up  the  lateral  motion  without 
undue  stress.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  two  rigid  clamps  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  car  and  the  first  pipe  joint  no  trouble 
is  anticipated  in  maintaining  tight  train  lines. 
.  f  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  2-in.  steam  heat  pipe  was 
too  large  to  take  up  the  lateral  motion  without  unduly  stress- 
ing the  joints  and  making  it  impossible  to  keep  them  tight. 
A  Barco  universal  joint  was  therefore  inserted  in  the  pipe 
at  a  distance  of  about  7  ft.  6  in.  back  of  the  end  valve.  One 
of  the  interesting  problems  encountered  in  this  connection 
was  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  tight  joint  between  the 
end  of  the  pipe  and  the  bronze  ball  joint  member.  This  was 
overcome  by  threading  the  end  of  the  ball  joint  member  on 


movement  of  the  end  and  slight  variations  in  the  relationshiji 
of  parts  in  assemblying. 

The  lower  end  of  the  vertical  shaft  is  also  square  in  section 
and  is  tapered  where  it  is  inserted  in  the  upper  gear.  To 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  precision  in  locating  the  gear 
casing  with  relation  to  the  opening  in  the  vestibule  floor,  thi- 
shaft  is  provided  with  a  universal  joint  so  that  slight  inac 
curacies  of  alinement  are  taken  care  of  without  causing  the 
parts  to  bind. 

With  the  exception  of  the  shafts,  the  parts  of  the  devict 
are  all  malleable  castings  and  only  such  finish  is  provided 
for  as  is  necessary  to  secure  proper  working  alinement  of 
the  gears.  The  casing  is  made  in  three  pieces,  one  of  whicli 
is  cast  integral  with  the  bracket  by  which  the  device  is  at- 
tached to  the  brake  step.  The  gears  are  provided  with 
finished  hubs  which  have  their  bearings  in  reamed  or  drilled 
holes  in  the  casing. 


Box  Cars  for  the  Cuba  Railroad 


Forly  Ton  Capacity  Single  Sheathed  Steel  Frame 
Equipment  of  Exceptionally  Strong  Construction 


CAR  equipment  for  foreign  railways  is  usually  of  in- 
terest by  reason  of  the  divergence  from  American 
standards  of  design.  However,  the  Cuba  Railroad 
has  recently  put  into  service  some  box  cars  which  in  strength 
and  general  design  compare  favorably  with  similar  types  in 
this  countr}\  These  cars  were  designed  and  built  by  the 
American  Car  &  Foundr)-  Company.  The  first  lot  was  re- 
cently completed  and  an  additional  order  is  now  under  con- 
struction. The  cars  are  of  the  single  sheathed  type  with 
>tee\  underframes  and  steel  superstructure.  The  nominal 
capacity  is  36,400  kilos,  or  80,247  lb.,  and  the  length  over 
the  end  sills  is  38  ft.  0  in.    The  light  weight  is  approximately 


and  21  in.  wide  is  riveted  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
center  sill,  extending  to  a  point  approximately  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  draft  gear.  The  body  bolsters  consist  of  two  34- 
in.  pressed  steel  diaphragms  with  3-in.  flanges  all  around, 
spaced  six  inches  apart.  Each  bolster  is  reinforced  at  the 
top  by  a  12-in.  by  ^-in.  cover  plate,  extending  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  side  bearings,  and  at  the  bottom  by  a  13-in. 
by  ^-in.  plate,  extending  the  full  width  of  the  car.  The 
bolsters  have  cast  steel  center  plates  and  center  fillers  and 
malleable  iron  side  bearings.  1  he  top  of  the  bolster  slopes 
downward  from  the  center  sill  and  the  top  of  the  side  sill 
is  1^-in.  lower  than  the  top  of  the  center  sill.     The  side 


End   Elevation   and   Sections  of  40- Ton    Box    Car  for    Cuba    Railroad. 


40,000  lb.     The  car  body  is  36  ft.  6}i  in.  long  inside,  the 

inside  height  and  width  being  7  ft.  5J4  ii^v  and  8  ft.  6  in., 

respectively.  •.'.:■•■■-  x-^iv 

Underframe 

The  underframe  is  built  up  of  rolled  shapes  and  plates, 
comparatively  few  pressed  steel  parts  being  used.  The  cen- 
ter sill  is  of  the  fishbelly  type,  consisting  of  two  steel  side 
numbers  continuous  between  the  end  sills.  They  are  made 
of  15/16-in.  plates  with  top  chords  of  3}^-m.  by  3>^-in.  by 
5/16-in.  angles  and  bottom  chords  of  5-in.  by  4-in.  by  %- 
in.  angles  with  the  long  flanges  placed  horizontally.  The 
sills  are  24^  in.  deep  for  a  length  of  10  ft.  4  in.  at  the  cen- 
ter and  taper  to  15  in.  deep  just  inside  of  the  body  bolsters. 
The  web  plates  are  reinforced  vertically  with  4-in.  by  3-in. 
by  ^-in.  angles.     A  steel  top  cover  plate  5/16  in.  thick 


sill  is  of  8-in.  16^-lb.  channel  sa:tion  and  extends  continu- 
ously from  end  sill  to  end  sill.     •:• 

There  are  two  crossbearers,  spaced  9  ft.  3^  in.  apart. 
Each  consists  of  a  ^-in.  pressed  open  hearth  steel  diaphragm, 
flanged  three  inches  wide  on  all  sides.  A  filler  of  similar 
construction  is  placed  betweeo  the  j  center  sills.  The  cross- 
bearer  is  reinforced  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  a  3-in.  by 
2>4-in.  by  5/16-in.  rolled  steel  angle.  The  top  cover  plate 
is  8  in.  by  ^  in.  and  extends  through  the  center  sill  web 
plates.  The  bottom  cover  plate  is  8  in.  by  7/16  in.  and  ex- 
tends continuously  from  side  sill  to  side  sill,  passing  under 
the  center  sill. 

At  the  center  of  the  car  and  midway  between  the  body 
bolsters  and  crossbearers  there  are  floor  beams  consisting  of 
6-in.,  8-lb.  channels,  secured  to  the  side  and  center  sills  by 
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>i(K*  I'ruin  tlu-  vertical  iftainiiitz  fai  I's  of  tlic  saddle  lastiim 
to  taki-  <  arc  of  ilio  angularity  of  the  >t«.'ni  with  rilation  to 
tlu-  >.iddU'  uiukr  maximum   laliral   iiuiviiiuiu. 

lititli  tlu'  (arri(.r  and  >ail(lK'  lastini;  arc  ri'licvcd  of  lateral 
?train-  t>\'  the  dc-iLin  of  tlie  platform  and  la^tiiii,'.  which  i\- 
U'ud-'  out  at  citlur  >idc  of  the  coupler  shank  to  provide  latiral 
-top-,  ilk-  (oupler  tarrier  i-  a  steel  ta>tini:  while  the  -addle 
i-  of  malKalile  iriui  with  a  mo\aMe  -hoe  t(!  lake  the  ui'ar 
c»f  the  ioupler  >tem. 

liracket-  t"or  -ujiport  of  the  iiraki'.  -i^nal  and  >team  heal 
j)ipe-  are  i.i>t  inlcLiral  with  tlu-  <adille  ca^tini:.  I  lu'  hrake 
and  -iu'nal  pipi'.-  arc  fa>li  iied  with  a  -in^le  *  lamp  which  hold.- 
thun  riiiidly  in  i»lacc.  I  he  -team  pipe  clamp  i-  desiiined  to 
elt.-e  uithi'.ut  ti<,dilly  urippini:  the  pipe,  in  crder  to  providi- 
for  loni,'itudinal  i'\|>ansion. 

Oiu-  iif  the  |irolilem>  which  had  to  lie  -(ilved  in  developing,' 
thi-   arranLienunt    wa-   the   provi-ion    of   the    nece.--ary    lli'xi- 


the  out-ide  and  inserting  it  inside  the  steel  pipe  connectio- 
the  diffcrciue  in  expan-ion  of  the  two  metals  tluis  tiL^htcnii. 
in-tead  of  loosening  llie  joint. 

I'rohally  the  nio-t  difficult  proltlem  encountered  in  workii 
cut  the  details  of  tlu-  llcxiMe  jiipe  arrangement  wa.s  that  ( 
prt;vidinii  a  sati-faclory  mechan!-m  for  op..ratinu  from  insi( 
the  ve.-ui,ule  the  UK.valile  .-tt.un  heat  ind  vahe.       The  devi. 
1)\    whiih  this  i>  accompli-hed  is  ,-imple.  -elf-contained,  ai 
'e<|uire-  little  -|..^«.ial  care  in  locatinu  it  on  the  car  to  in.-u 
freedom  of  opiTaliiai.     The  motion  of  the  vertical  operalii 
-haft    is    tran-mitted   to   the   valve   through    hevel    uears   to 
iiori/ontal  sljdinir  shaft  of  H|uare  .section.      ihe  cored  ho 
thioimh  the  hull  of  the  lower  ",'ear  is  tapered  fnan  it-  -malK 
seition    in   tlu'   middle   toward   each   end,   thus   ]>rovidinL;   f. 
con-iderahle  aiii^idar  niovemeni  as  wi'll  as  tin-  Itinijitudin., 
moxinuiu  of  the  iiori/iailal  >haft,  to  taki-  care  of  the  effei 
of  e\|)an.-ion   and   lontraction  of  the  -team   pi])0.   the  lateral 


End    View    of    a    Pullman    Car    With    Type    "D"    Coupler    Application 


Iiilit\  in  the  pip(-  to  ])ermit  the  reijuired  aUK.unt  of  lateral 
moti<>n.  The  air  jiipe-  offereil  lut  partitular  difficulty,  as  it 
wa-  foimil  tlu.t  hy  hjiatiinj  the  In-;  ilamp  a  di.-taiicc  of  *'  It. 
«S  J  in.  fn;m  the  end  of  the  car  sutYu  ient  tlexihility  was  |)ro- 
vided  in  tiie  pipe  it-ilf  to  taki'  uji  the  lateral  motion  without 
undue  -ire--.  Ina-nnn  h  a-  tlurt'  are  two  riu'id  clamps  be- 
tween the  Liul  of  the  lar  and  the  tir.-t  i>i|)e  joint  no  lroui)K 
i>  ajttii  ipated  in  mainiainiiiL'  tiuht  train  line-. 

It  wa-  found,  howiver.  that  the  J-in.  -team  heat  pipe  wa- 
too  lariTe  to  take  up  the  lateral  motion  without  unduly  stre-s- 
iiiiT  the  joints  and  making  it  impos-ihle  to  kivp  them  tiyht. 
A  Barcc*  universal  joint  was  therefore  in-erted  in  the  pi|)e 
at  a  di-tance  of  ahout  7  ft.  <>  in.  hack  of  the  end  valve.  ( )ne 
of  the  intere-tinu'  prohlems  encountered  in  this  connection 
was  the  diftuulty  of  maintainiuL;  a  ti^ht  joint  between  the 
end  of  the  jiipe  and  the  hron/e  hall  joint  meml)er.  This  was 
overcome  hy  threadinj:  the  end  of  the  hall  joint  nu-niher  on 


movement  of  tlu  end  and  slight  variation-  in  the  relation-hi; 
of  I  (arts  in  a.-Minlilyinu. 

Till'  lowir  end  of  the  Ncrtiial  -haft  i-  also  xjuari'  in  seitic 
and  i>  tai)ere(l  where  it  i>  inserted  in  the  up|ier  i,'ear.  I' 
eliminate  the  net  c'--it\'  for  preci-ioii  in  hHatiiiLi  tlu'  uea 
casing  with  rilatifiii  to  the  o|ienin^  in  the  ve.-tiliule  tloor.  thi 
-haft  i-  j»rovided  with  a  univer-al  joint  ^o  that  slight  inai 
luracies  of  alinemeiit  are  taken  care  of  without  (.au-ini;  th 
parts  to  Kiiul. 

With  the  exception  of  tlu*  shafts,  the  parts  Of  the  devit  • 
are  all  malleahle  ca.-tinijs  and  only  .-uch  tuiish  is  provide^ 
for  as  is  necessar}-  to  .secure  projier  workintj  alinement  o 
the  years.  The  casinti  i.s  made  in  three  pieces,  one  of  whicl 
is  cast  integral  with  the  bracket  by  which  the  device  is  at 
tached  to  the  brake  ste|).  The  years  are  provided  with 
t'lnished  hubs  which  have  their  bearings  in  reamed  or  drilleti 
holes  in  the  casing. 
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Box  Cars  for  the  Cuba  Railroad 


Forly  Ton  Capacity  Single  Sheathed  Steel  Frame 
Equipment  of  Exceptionally  Strong  Construction 


i\<   e'<|uij)nunt    for   lOrciuii    niilwiiys   i>   usuallv   of   in- 

tcrot    I A     reason    (jf    tlu-    {livori^cncc    from    American 

-taiulards    of    (Icsiun.       Howcvt-r,    the    ('ul)a    Railroad 
♦! »   :..»,.  . :,.  .     ..,,,..  1  ,.,•   ...1.:  .1.   :.,    .i._ i. 


■  a.-<  riccntly  j)Ut  into  service  .-onic-  Uox  tars  wliich  in  strength 

nd  irt-iicral  doij^ni  '■'-"^■>--'  f..,„...,i.i.-  ..  ,m,     ;,.,;i.. :., 

:ii>  (.ountrv.      Ilu 


nd  irt-iicral  d(.'>i^'n  comijare  favorably  with  -iniilar  tyj)es  in 
;ountry.      'Ihese  cars   were  designed   and   huilt   b\    the 
\inerican  Car  &  I'oundrx-  ("()nii)any.     The  I'irst  lot  was  n:- 


iiitly  K)ni])Iete(l  and  an  additional  order  is  now  under  enn- 
-triiction.      Jhe  tars   are  of  the   single   sheathed   t\j»e   with 

ieel    underframes   and    .-teel    superstructure.      'I'he   nominal 

ipacity  is  .•)().4()()  kilos,  or  SO, 247   ll>..  and  the  length  over 

;he  end  sills  is  S.S  ft.  0  in.     The  light  weight  is  a])i)roximatelv 


anrl  21  in.  wide  is  riveted  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tenter  >ill,  extending  to  a  point  ai»proximately  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  draft  gear.  The  l>ody  bolsters  consist  of  two  [4- 
\n.  j)re»ed  .-teel  diaphragms  with  .-i-in.  llanges  all  around, 
spateti  six  inches  aj)art.  Kath  l>()Ister  is  reinforied  at  the 
top  In  a  12-in.  by  -y.x-in.  cover  j)late.  extending  a  .•^hort  dis- 
tance bexond  the  .■»ide  bearing>,  and  at  the  bottom  bv  a  lo-in. 
by  ■>}<-in.  ])late.  extending  the  full  width  of  the  tar.  The 
b<jl,-ter.>  have  t  a>t  -teel  c inter  plates  and  tenter  fillers  and 
malleable  iron  -ide  Inanng-.  1  he  ti  ji  (if  the  b<:I-ter  slopes 
downward  from  the  tenter  .-ill  and  tile  toj)  of  the  side  .<ill 
i-   l\s-in.  lower  than   the  toj»  of  the  center  sill.      The  side 


Sec  f /on  /J~A 


Section  B-B. 


End    Elevation    and    Sections   of   40- Ton    Bex    Car   for    Cuba    Railroad. 


4().()0()  lii.      The  car  body  is  M)   ft.  6".s   in.  long  inside,  the 

inside  height  and  width  being  7  ft.  5'4  in.,  and  8  ft.  6  in., 

res])ectively.  ■ 

Undertrame 

The  underframe  is  built  uj)  of  rolled  shapes  and  j)lates. 
comparatively  few  pres.sed  steel  parts  being  used.  The  cen- 
ter sill  i>  of  the  fi.-hbelly  type,  consi.-ting  of  two  steel  side 
numbers  continuous  between  the  end  sills.  'J'hey  are  made 
of  15/16-in.  plates  with  top  chords  of  .Sl^.-in.  by  .SJ  j-in.  by 
5/l()-in.  angles  and  bottom  chords  of  5-in.  by  4-in.  by  ?s- 
in.  angles  with  the  long  flanges  placed  horizontally.  The 
-ills  are  24^4  in.  deep  for  a  length  of  10  ft.  4  in.  at  the  cen- 
ter and  tajier  to  15  in.  deep  iust  inside  of  the  body  bol.sters. 
The  web  plates  are  reinforced  vertically  with  4-in.  by  3-in. 
l)v   '4-in.   angles.     A  steel  top  cover  plate  5/16   in.   thick 


-ill  i>  of  .S-in.  l()'4-lb.  cliannel  -ection  and  extemls  continu- 
ou.-ly  from  end  .-ill  to  entl  sill. 

There  are  two  c  ro-.-bearers.  spaced  9  ft.  3' I-  in.  apart. 
Kach  consists  of  a  '4-in.  |tres,-ed  open  hearth  steel  diaj^hragm, 
llanged  three  inches  wide  on  all  sides.  .\  I'lller  of  similar 
construction  is  placed  between  the  ctuuer  sills.  The  cross- 
bearer  is  reinforced  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  a  3-in.  by 
2|i-in.  by  5/16-in.  rolled  steel  angle.  The  top  cover  ])late 
is  8  in.  by  ]/2  in.  and  extends  through  the  center  sill  web 
j)lates.  The  bottom  cover  plate  is  8  in.  by  7/ 16  in.  and  ex- 
tends continuou.-ly  from  side  sill  to  side  sill,  passing  under 
the  center  sill.  • 

\i  the  center  of  the  car  and  midway  between  the  hodv 
bolsters  and  crossbearers  there  are  floor  beams  consisting  of 
6-in.,  8-lb.  channels,  .secured  to  the  side  and  center  sills  by 
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iceans  of  the  vertical  stiffening  angles,  and  also  by  pressed 
angle  connections,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  drawing.  The 
ei.d  sills  are  12-in.,  20J^-lb.  channels  and  extend  straight 
along  the  full  section  for  the  entire  width  of  the  car.  A  S-in., 
6^/^-lb.  channel  extends  from  the  corner  of  the  body  bolster 
and  center  sill  to  the  comer  of  the  car,  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  side  sill  and  end  sill  by  means  of  flanged  gusset  plates. 
The  draft  gear  is  of  the  Cardwell  friction  type  with  Sharon 


and  crossbearers,  extending  continuously  between  the  end 
sills,  the  sections  at  the  bolsters  being  arranged  as  shown 
in  the  drawing.  There  are  three  stringers  on  each  side  of 
the  car  and  to  them  is  secured  the  flooring,  which  is  1^-in. 
by  7  ^4 -in,  yellow  pine,  ship  lapped.  Two  and  one-quarter 
inch  beveled  grain  strips  are  applied  at  the  sides  and  ends. 
The  side  doors,  which  have  a  clear  opening  of  six  feet, 


Z  Carr.  Bo  lis 


./*, 


^^  Pro-f^cff'on 


Block 


Se.cfion  F'F. 


j^ppUccr'f^ion  o-f  Car  fine 
af  Door  Pos-h. 


^zcfion  D-D 


Section  E'E.      \ 


Side  Plate  Section  at  Floor  and  Arrangement  of  Roof  Members 

couplers  operated  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany's direct-connected  top  operating  uncoupling  device. 

buperstructure 

Both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  intermediate  members  of 
the  side  truss  are  3-in.,  8^-lb.  Z-bars,  securely  riveted  to 
the  side  sill  and  to  the  side  plate,  which  is  a  5-in.  by  3-in. 
by  5/16-in.  angle  with  the  short  flange  extending  outward. 


Seciion  Througfi  Veniilaior 
Section  of  End  at  Ventilator 


The  door  posts  are  5-in.,  11.6-lb.  Z-bars.  A  pressed  steel 
section  attached  to  the  flange  of  the  side  plate  serves  as  re- 
inforcement over  the  door  opening  and  also  as  weather  pro- 
tection for  the  door.  The  side  sill  is  reinforced  under  the 
door  opening  by  a  5^-in.  by  3^-in.  by  5/16-in,  bent  angle. 
The  corner  posts  are  5-in.  by  4-in,  by  ^-in.  rolled  steel 
angles  and  are  secured  to  the  side  sill  by  means  of  bent  angle 
clips.     At  the  upper  end  they  are  riveted  to  the  side  plate 


._^|:^ — /^j!  _:^_  _  _/^ji  _  _^_  _/4:  _ 


....?'..'?  Arranaef"*"*  o*  Strinaers  and   Flooring  at   Bolster 

are  constructed  of  13/16-in.  yellow  pine,  tongued  and 
grooved,  with  a  13/16-in.  pine  frame.  The  outside  frame 
and  crossbar  are  steel  angles.  The  doors  are  fitted  with 
Camel  Company  door  fixtures,  including  bottom  rollers,  door 
starter  and  burglar-proof  lock.  Handholds,  ladders  and 
sill  steps  are  all  in  compliance  with  the  requirem«its  of  the 
federal  safety  appliance  laws  and  the  standards  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railroad  Association. 

;.■'•"    ■'.'■'-'■'   '"■'■•     ■••'•''■■-  Trucks 

The  trucks  are  of  the  rigid  diamond  arch  bar  tj-pe  with  5- 
ft.  4-in.  wheel  base,  having  cast  iron  wheels  and  A,  R,  A, 
standard  journal  boxes.  The  bolsters  are  of  cast  steel  with 
the  center  plate  cast  integral  and  are  fitted  with  Stucki  roller 
side  bearings.  The  spring  plank  is  pressed  steel  of  channel 
section.    Ajax  Xo.  2  brake  beams  are  used. 

These  cars  were  shipped  on  their  own  wheels,  being  sent 
to  Key  West  over  the  Florida  East  Coast  and  transferred  to 
Cuba  on  the  car  ferr}-  operated  by  that  road. 


=   •'■■..•     Section  C-C.  ,.      ., 

Section    at   Crossbearer 

and  the  end  plate,  which  is  of  ^-in.  steel  plate,  shaped  to 
suit  the  roof.  There  are  two  Z-bar  end  posts  of  4-in.  12^- 
Ib.  section.  Between  the  end  posts,  directly  below  the  run- 
ning board  brackets,  is  placed  a  Wine  shutter  type  ventila- 
tor. The  steel  car  lines  are  riveted  directly  to  the  side  plate. 
The  side  lining  is  1^-in.  by  55/^-in.  tongued  and  grooved 
vellow  pine  bolted  to  the  steel  frame.  Floor  stringers  of  5- 
in,  by  3^-in,  yellow  pine  are  applied  over  the  floor  beams 


WHEN  TO  HEAT  WOOD  BEFORE  GLUING* 

Whether  a  hide  glue  joint  will  be  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened by  heating  the  wood  before  gluing  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  joint.  If  the  joint  to  be  made  is  of  small  area,  heating 
the  wood  is  unnecessary  In  fact,  it  may  be  detrimental,  for 
the  warmth  of  the  wood  will  keep  the  glue  thin;  and,  when 
pressure  is  applied,  too  much  glue  may  squeeze  out,  leaving 
a  starved  joint.     It  is  easy  to  apply  too  much  pressure. 

In  making  glue  joints  of  large  size  (several  inches  each 
way),  heating  the  wood  before  gluing  is  of  distinct  advantage. 
Many  experiments  at  the  Forest  Products  Laborator}',  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  have  proved  that  when  the  wood  in  large  joint 
work  is  not  heated  the  joints  develop  full  strength  only  in 
spots.  Weak  spots  and  even  open  joints  are  too  frequently 
discovered.  L'niform  high  strength  in  joints  of  large  size 
may  he  secured  by  heating  the  wood  in  a  hot-box  for  10  or  15 
minutes  at  120  to  130  deg.  F.  just  before  gluing.  The  heat 
from  the  wood  prevents  the  glue  from  chilling. 

It  should  be  rememliered  that  heating  the  wood  retards  the 
setting  of  the  glue  to  some  extent.  In  heavy  woods,  from 
which  the  heat  escapes  slowly,  this  retarding  effect  is  more 
marked  than  in  lighter  woods.  In  all  species  glued  cold  at 
the  laboratory  the  time  under  pressure  required  to  develop  full 
joint  strength  was  less  than  eight  hours.  When  heated  wood 
was  used  at  least  10  hours  were  required  to  develop  full  joint 
strength  in  mahogany,  and  over  12  hours  in  oak  and  maple. 

'Technical  note  Xo.  92.  Forest  Products  Lahoratory.  V.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Madison,    Wis.  •- 


The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

^   :,X\      •   :.  Special  Conditions  Afifecting  the  Loading  of 

Cars  and  the  Handling  of  Fast  Freight  Trains  >  r! '  '  I  '   > 

.'••::■■:•  •■"^'  •■••    .;;;■  by  L.  K.  SILLCOX  :;..-: /•■v--'v'''^ "'■'■'">" 
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-'    -  ■  V  .."       -;    3.;=..,  'AssUtant  General  Superintendent  Motive  Power.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  •"''■-.:       ''     •'='  ■  '■'■'•:<.'■■] 


TO  THE  END  that  non-serviceable  cars  be  kept  off  our 
line,  car  inspectors  at  interchange  points  will  be  care- 
:.  ^  .  ful  to  see  that  foreign  cars  coming  from  connecting  lines 

••  •    ..    are  in  good  running  order  and  otherwise  fit  for  loading  for 
■ .'     •    which  cars  are  intended. 

-■';.  V;^    .W         system  cars  are  received  in  interchange  with  wrong 

.     repairs,  car  foremen  will  arrange  for  joint  inspection  be- 

-  ing  made  and  a  joint  evidence  card  being  properly  tilled  out 

•-.•.    and   signed.      This  joint  evidence  card   is   to  be   forwarded 

.      to  the  master  car  builder's  office  with  a  bill,  to  cover  cor- 

.  :;:    rection  of  the  wrong  repairs.     If  the  wrong  repairs  are  not 

."■     '    corrected  at  the  time,  the  joint  evidence  card  is  to  be  securely 

'•  •.      tacked  to  outside  face  of  the  intermediate  sill  or  on  the  card- 

■  ■   board  on  the  center  sill  of  all-steel  cars.    When  wrong  repairs 

'■.:'';■    are  finally  corrected  the  card  may  be  removed  and  attached 

. .. V^  to  a  bill  and  forwarded  immediately  to  the  master  car  build- 

^  ;: :    er's  office. 

Cars  Placed  for  Leading,  Inspection  and  Repairs 

:-':  Vl  It  is  of  special  importance  that  careful  inspection  be  given 
'•■  ".  and  proper  repairs  made  to  cars  before  they  are  placed  for 
f":  .,  loading  to  insure  their  being  in  good  serviceable  condition, 
■' •  ''■  as  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  shop  cars  out  under  load 
-before  arriving  at  destination  for  defects  that  existed  l^efore 
•  •■  -  being  loaded.  It  is  felt  that  no  reasonable  excuse  can  be 
,  .  v-  given  for  placing  a  defective  car  for  loading. 

',         '  •     ■    "  Light  Repair  Cars 

■  -     •       When  freight  cars  are  shopped  out  for  repairs,  those  need- 
;  ■  :7-  ing  the  lighter  repairs  should  be  placed  on   repair  tracks 
'. :  •    designated   for   such   repairs  so  they   will  be  promptly  re- 
.•';/^'    paired  and  returned  to  service. 

V  Marking  Cars  to  the  Repair  Tracks  Unnecessarily 

'     '       In  going  over  the  railroad,  it  generally  appears  that  at 

certain  points  insufficient  attention  is  given  light  repairs  to 

/-cars  in  yards.     Many  such  cars  when  not  handled  in  the 

'.  •/  yard  are  marked  to  the  repair  track,  which  is  not  only  costly 

•■■-■   from  a  transportation  standpoint,  but  also  delays  equipment 

C;l;  '  and  inflates  the  bad  order  statement. 

It  should  l>e  impressed  upon  all  concerned  that  wherever 
possible,  light  repairs  to  cars  should  be  made  in  yards  and 
equipment  ought  not  to  be  marked  to  the  repair  tracks  for 
brake  shoes,  brake  rods,  packing,  brasses,  etc.,  when  there 
is  any  possible  way  of  doing  this  in  the  yard  under  blue 
flag  protection.  -^V    •.•-■:>."■"  .    y:. .■>■,>:' 

When  cars  are  shopped  out  by  inspectors  for  minor  re- 
pairs that  can  be  made  in  transportation  yards,  the  needed 
force  should  be  provided  so  the  cars  can  be  promptly  re- 
paired, avoiding  the  necessity  and  cost  of  switching  them  to 
shop  tracks. 

The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  brought  forcibly  enough 
to  the  attention  of  all  concerned.  Certain  stations  show  a 
sad  lack  of  understanding  in  this  direction.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  journal  box  lids  on  freight 
trains  must  be  opened  at  the  principal  inspection  points,  not 
only  the  lids  on  boxes  that  are  easy  to  open,  but  also  those 
that  are  more  difficult.  It  means  much  to  know  whether  the 
lubrication  of  the  equipment  is  in  fit  condition  and  unless 
this  precaution  is  taken  there  is  bound  to  be  continued  diffi- 
culty. 


Disposition  of  Unfit  Cars       ;:•.-■•-'.. 

Instructions  are  issued  giving  automatic  disposition  and 
limit  of  expense  for  system  owned  freight  cars.  Unfit  cars 
w^hich  come  within  the  limits  prescribed  must  be  held  for 
disposition  as  indicated  and  in  order  to  show  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs,  the  back  of  the  No.  55  telegraph  report 
is  to  contain  the  numbers  and  initials  of  foreign  and  system 
cars  held  for  advice  as'  to  destruction  or  rebuilding.  It  is 
not  economy  to  allow  old  unfit  cars  to  continue  in  service 
causing  good  equipment  to  be  damaged  and  broken  up,  and 
therefore  these  rules  must  be  given  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. Proper  report  of  all  cars  destroyed  or  exchanged  from 
one  class  to  another  must  be  made  up  as  prescribed. 

Shopping  of  System  Freight  Cars 

It  is  not  desired  to  ship  bad  order  cars  from  one  repair 
point  to  another,  and  no  cars  must  be  sent  forward  from  one 
repair  station  to  another  without  receiving  written  authority 
from  the  master  car  builder,  assistant  master  car  builder,  or 
respective  district  general  car  forman's  office.  Violations  of 
this  rule  will  not  be  tolerated.  Where  bad  order  cars  are 
sent  from  one  station  to  another,  they  must  be  held  on  the 
originating  station's  bad  order  report,  until  such  time  as 
advice  is  received  from  the  destination  point,  that  they  have 
received  and  will  carry  the  cars.  As  a  general  rule,  and 
in  order  to  properly  arrange  material  requirements,  it  is  our 
practice  to  give  preference  to  shipping  system  equipment  in 
the  following  manner,  concentrating  on  certain  types  to  regu- 
larly meet  the  business: 

Januarj-February — Cabooses,   Bunk   Cars,   Refrigerators. 

^larch-April — Stock  and   Flour   Cars. 
..    May- June — Grain  and  Stock  Cars.     •  . . ',  •,'•••/ 

July-August — Coal,  Cinder  and  Merchandise  Cars. 

September-October — Logging.        Flats     and     refrigerator 
Cars. 

November-December — Ballast  and  Ore  Cars.    •..;■- 

••  ■  **  ','  ■  ■"  ■' 
Commodity    Cards  --:"•    -.•"      • 

The  general  practice  of  employing  the  use  of  commodity 
cards  and  boards  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  unless  very 
closely  supervised.  After  cars  have  been  loaded,  these  cards 
or  boards  should  be  removed  as  many  suits  for  damage 
claims  have  been  filed  on  the  basis  of  information  shown 
on  rough  freight  cards  or  a  leaky  roof  sign.  Agents  should 
be  interested  in  giving  this  matter  proper  attention,  also  in 
removing  explosive  signs  or  cards  when  cars  are  emptied. 

Obtaining  Disposition  of  Foreign  Equipment 

It  is  intended  that  empty  foreign  cars  in  bad  order  on  the 
railroad  and  which  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  repair, 
be  written  up  for  disposition  promptly.  Material  required 
from  owners  for  repairs  to  foreign  cars  on  the  railroad  must 
be  ordered  just  as  quickly  as  possible  so  as  not  to  hold  cars 
unnecessarily.  If  action  is  not  obtained  within  a  30  day 
period  on  either  of  the  above  items,  and  it  causes  any  foreign 
car  to  be  held  in  bad  order  more  than  30  days,  a  telegram 
should  be  sent  to  the  MCB  office  giving  all  particulars  and 
data.  If  it  happens  to  be  that  owners  are  dilatory  the  matter 
will  be  taken  up  with  the  executive  of  the  owTiing  line  for 
immediate  action.  If  cars  stand  around  more  than  30  days, 
let  no  effort  be  spared  to  get  them  moving. 
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Handling   Charges   for  Repairing  Foreign   or   Private   Line 

Cars 

Repairs  of  any  kind  to  cars  of  foreign  ovmership,  whether 
railroad,  or  privately  owned,  will  be  charged  for  in  accord- 
ance with  American  Railroad  Association  rules,  the  latest 
price  instructions  to  govern,  all  covered  by  the  usual  repair 
c.ird.  On  cars  of  private  ownership,  or  in  cases  where  own- 
ers are  not  members  of  the  association,  charges  will  be  made 
at  actual  cost  and  collection  will  l^e  made  by  the  agent,  a  com- 
piete  record  being  kept  and  full  advice  sent  to  the  master  car 
builder  in  all  cases  so  that  proper  accounting  of  these  amounts 
inay  be  insisted  upon.  In  case  repairs  have  to  be  made  at  any 
station  where  emergency  trucks  are  not  located,  the  neces- 
sar>'  material  will  be  obtained  from  the  baggage  car,  or  fail- 
ing in  this,  such  parts  as  desired  can,  if  practical,  be  re- 
moved  from  the  rear  end  of  the  rear  car  temporarily. 

Transferring  Bad  Order  Loads 

Car  foremen  at  all  repair  points  will  be  considered  the 
proper  parties  for  authorizing  the  transfer  of  lading  on  any 
I>ad  order  car  that  cannot  be  repaired  under  load.  Where 
additional  help  is  required  in  order  to  carry  out  such 
transfer  of  lading,  car  foremen  will  take  the  matter  up  by 
wire,  with  the  general  car  foreman  or  their  immediate 
superior,  stating  necessity  in  detail.  The  higher  officer  in 
turn  will  request  the  superintendent  to  furnish  the  required 
number  of  men.  This  contemplates  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  agents'  forces  or  transferring  being  handled  by  con- 
tractors at  any  point  on  the  system. 

At  the  smaller  stations,  in  case  transferring  is  required 
on  a  valuable  shipment,  such  as  furniture,  merchandise,  ma- 
chinery or  finished  and  manufactured  products,  car  foremen 
will  call  on  the  agent  to  break  the  seal  and  be  in  a  position 
to  verify  that  no  unnecessary  damage  is  done  in  the  operation 
of  transferring. 

A  weekly  report  of  freight  cars  transferred  or  lading  ad- 
justed, must  be  made  to  the  master  car  builder's  office  every.. 
Saturday  night,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  general  supervisor 
of  transportation. 

Line  Clearance  Diagram     •"-"'     •  ■' 

The  proper  diagram  should  be  posted  at  all  inspection 
points  for  the  instruction  of  inspectors,  giving  maximum 
clearance  for  loading  which  should  be  regarded  with  ref- 
erence to  offering  cars  in  interchange  at  connecting  points, 
also  at  originating  points  of  loading.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  trans- 
fer loads  on  account  of  equipment  not  having  proper  clear- 
ance. 

The  car  department  must  co-operate  with  agents  on  the 
system  to  the  extent  of  cautioning  them  not  to  accept  ship- 
ments wherein  the  clearance  exceeds  that  stated.  Agents 
will  be  able  to  check  this  matter  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  informed  as  to  routing  and  billing. 

All  car  foremen  should  co-operate  to  avoid  having  to  trans- 
fer cars  at  connections  on.  account  of  the  limitations  called 
for  being  exceeded  and  all  should  interest  themselves  in  this 
matter.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  maximum  clearance  to  pass 
all  lines  is  a  height  of  12  ft.  6  in.  and  a  width  of  9  ft.  6  in., 
i>ut  most  lines  have  a  maximum  height  clearance  of  about 
15  ft.  and  a  width  of  10  ft.  3  in. 

Height  to  Load  Grain  in  Cars 

The  following  data  have  been  worked  up  to  show  the 
maximum  height  to  which  a  car  may  be  loaded  with  grain 
depending  on  its  inside  length  and  width,  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing weights : 

■ -' -     ■■■/'••.■       ■•!■"••-'  Weight  per 

Grain       ..  '  Bushel,  lb. 

Wheat     . . . ; ;'. . . .-. 60 

Corn,   rye   or   flax.- 56 

Barley     -48  Vt;./-    '^ 

1  /nis    *••••■■••  » p  •  *  •  •  •  •  •  •  •••••• *  *  *  •  f  •  >  v^* 


oO  Ton 

Capaci 

ty  Cars  8  ft.  6  in.  Wide  Inside 

Len 

gth  inside 

Wheat 

Corn.  Rye  or  Fla 

IX          Barlev 

Oats 

31 

ft.   0  in. 

4  ft 

.     9  in. 

5   ft.      1   in. 

6  ft 

.     0  in. 

8  ft. 

0  in. 

32 

ft.   0  in. 

4  ft. 

,     7  in. 

4  ft.   11   in. 

5  ft. 

,     9  in. 

8  ft. 

7  in. 

35 

ft.  0  in. 

4  ft. 

8  in. 

4  ft.     9  in. 

5  ft. 

7  in. 

8  ft. 

4  in. 

34 

ft.  0  in. 

4  ft. 

4  in. 

4   ft.      8  in. 

5  ft. 

5  in. 

8  ft. 

1   in. 

35 

ft.   0  in. 

4  ft. 

2  in. 

4  ft.     8  in. 

5   ft. 

3  in. 

7   ft. 

10  in. 

iK) 

ft.  0  in. 

4   ft 

.      1   in. 

4  ft.     5  in. 

5. ft. 

1   in. 

7  ft. 

8  in. 

37 

ft.  0  in. 

4  ft. 

0  in. 

4  ft.     3  in. 

4   ft. 

11   in. 

7  ft. 

5  in. 

38 

ft.   0   in. 

3   ft. 

11   in. 

4  ft.      1  in. 

4  ft. 

10  in. 

7  ft. 

3  in. 

39 

ft.   0  in. 

3   ft. 

10  in. 

4  ft.     0  in. 

4  ft. 

8  in. 

7   ft. 

1   in. 

40 

ft.   0  in. 

3   ft. 

8  in. 

3  ft.   11   in. 

4   ft. 

7  in. 

6  ft. 

9  in. 

41 

ft.  0  in. 

3  ft. 

7  in. 

3  ft.   10  in. 

4  ft. 

5   in. 

6  ft. 

7  in. 

4J 

ft.   0  in. 

3   ft. 

8  in. 

3   ft.      9  in. 

4  ft. 

4  in. 

6  ft. 

6  in. 

40-ton  Capacity 

Cars  8  Ft.   8   In.   Wid( 

s  Inside 

36 

ft.   0   in. 

ft.  0  in. 

5   ft. 

5   in. 

5   ft.     9  in. 

6  ft. 

9  in. 

10  ft. 

2  in. 

2i7 

5   ft. 

5   in. 

5   ft.     9  in. 

6  ft 

9  in. 

10  ft. 

1  in. 

38 

ft.   0  in. 

5   ft. 

1   in. 

5   ft.     6  in. 

6  ft. 

5  in. 

9   ft. 

8  in. 

39 

ft.  0  in. 

5  ft. 

0  in. 

5   ft.      4  in. 

6  ft. 

3  in. 

9  ft. 

5  in. 

40 

ft.  0  in. 

4  ft. 

11   in. 

5   ft.      3  in. 

6  ft. 

1   in. 

9    ft. 

1    in. 

41 

ft.  0  in. 

4   ft. 

10  in. 

5   ft.      1   in. 

6  ft. 

0  in. 

9  ft. 

0  in. 

42 

ft.   0  in. 

4   ft. 

9  in. 

S   ft.     0  in. 

5   ft. 

10  in. 

8  ft. 

9  in. 

4i 

ft.  0  in. 

4  ft. 

8  in. 

4   ft.    10  in. 

5  ft. 

9  in. 

8  ft. 

7  in. 

44 

ft.   0  in. 

4   ft. 

7  in. 

4   ft.     9  in. 

S   ft. 

7  in. 

8  ft. 

5  in. 

45 

ft.   0  in. 

4  ft. 

4  in. 

4  ft.     8  in. 

5   ft. 

5  in. 

8  ft. 

3   in. 

46 

ft.   0  in. 

4   ft. 

3  in. 

4   ft.     7   in. 

5   ft. 

3  in. 

8   ft. 

0  in. 

47 

ft.  0  in. 

4   ft. 

1   in. 

4  ft.     6  in. 

5  ft. 

2  in. 

7  ft. 

10  in. 

40-Ton  ' 

Cars  8   Ft.   2  In. 

Inside 

Length   inside 

Wheat 

Corn.  Rye  or  Flax          B; 

arley 

Oats 

38    ' 

tt.  0   in. 

5   ft. 

3  in. 

5  ft.     9  in. 

6  ft. 

/   in. 

8  ft. 

10  in. 

i7 

ft.   0  in. 

5   ft. 

1   in. 

5   ft.     6  in. 

6  ft. 

5  in. 

9  ft 

7   in. 

38 

ft.   0  in. 

5   ft. 

0  in. 

5   ft.     4  in. 

,   8  ft. 

3  in. 

9  ft. 

5   in. 

39 

ft.  0  in. 

4  ft. 

n   in. 

5   ft.     9  in. 

.S  tt. 

1  in. 

9  ft. 

3  in. 

40 

ft.   0   in. 

4   ft. 

9  \v,. 

5    ft.      1    in. 

5  ft. 

11    in. 

9  ft. 

<i   in. 

41 

ft.  0  in. 

4  ft. 

8  in. 

4   ft.   11   in 

5  ft. 

10  in. 

8  ft. 

10  in. 

42 

ft.  0  in. 

4   ft. 

6  in. 

4  ft.    10  in. 

5   ft. 

8  in. 

8   ft. 

t'  in. . 

43 

ft.  0  in. 

4   ft. 

5  tn. 

4   ft.      8  in. 

5   ft. 

7  in. 

8  ft. 

6  in. 

44 

ft.  0  in. 

4  ft. 

4  in. 

4   ft.     7   in. 

5   ft. 

5  in. 

8  ft. 

4  in. 

45 

ft.   0  in. 

4   ft. 

3  in. 

4   ft.      6  in. 

5   ft. 

4  in. 

8   ft. 

1    in. 

46 

ft.  0  in. 

4  ft. 

2  in. 

4  ft.     5  in. 

5   ft. 

3  in. 

7   ft. 

10  in. 

47 

ft.  0  in. 

4   ft. 

1    in. 

4  ft.     4  in. 

5  ft. 

1   in. 

7   ft. 

7  in. 

50-Ton   Cars- 

-8   Ft.   6   In.   W 

'ide   Inside 

36 

ft.  0  in. 

6  ft. 

9  in. 

7   ft.      3   in. 

8   ft. 

6  in. 

12  ft 

8  in. 

37 

ft.  0  in. 

8  ft. 

7  in. 

7   ft.     0  in. 

8  ft. 

2  in. 

12   ft. 

5   in. 

38 

ft.   0  in. 

6  ft. 

6  in. 

6   ft.    11    in. 

7   ft. 

11   in. 

12   ft. 

_'  in. 

38 

ft.  C  in. 

6  ft. 

3  in. 

6  ft.     9  in. 

7   ft. 

9  in. 

11    ft 

10  in. 

40 

ft.  0  in. 

6  ft. 

1   in. 

6  ft.     7  in. 

7  ft. 

7  in. 

11    ft. 

6  in. 

41 

ft.  0  in. 

6  ft. 

0  in. 

6  ft.     6  in. 

7  ft. 

6  in. 

11    ft 

4  in. 

42 

ft.   2  in. 

6  ft. 

10  in. 

6   ft.     5   in. 

7  ft. 

5   in. 

11    ft 

1   in. 

43 

ft.  0  in. 

5   ft. 

9  in. 

6   ft.     3  in. 

7   ft. 

4  in. 

10   ft. 

8  in. 

44 

ft.  0  in. 

5   ft. 

7  in. 

8  ft.     1   in. 

7  ft. 

2  in. 

10   ft. 

4  in. 

45 

ft.   0  in. 

5   ft. 

5  in. 

5   ft.   11   in. 

7  ft. 

0  in. 

10   ft 

1   in. 

46 

ft.   0  in. 

5  ft. 

3  in. 

5   ft.     9  in. 

8  ft. 

11    in. 

9   ft. 

11   in. 

47 

ft.  0  in. 

5  ft. 

2  in. 

5  ft.     7  in. 

8   ft. 

10  in. 

9   ft. 

9  in. 

50-Ton   Cars- 

-8   Ft.   9   In.   Wi 

de   Ins; 

ide. 

is 

ft    0  in. 

6  ft. 

7  in. 

7  ft.      1   in. 

8  ft. 

3   in. 

12  ft. 

6   in. 

•^■!'  ^'Z- 

-,-.      '■' 

50-Ton   Cars, 

8   Ft.   9   In.   Wide   Inside 

I-cngih  inside 

Wheat 

Corn,  Rve  or  Flax 

Ba 

rlev 

Of»t« 

37    ' 

It.   0  in. 

6  ft. 

5  in. 

8  ft.    11   in. 

8  ft. 

1    in. 

12  ft 

3  in. 

38 

ft.  0  in. 

6  ft. 

3  in. 

6  ft.      9  in. 

7   ft. 

11   in. 

12  ft 

0  in. 

39 

ft.  0  in. 

6  ft. 

1   in. 

6  ft.     7  in. 

7  ft. 

8  in. 

11    ft. 

6  in. 

40 

ft.  0  in. 

5  ft.    11   in. 

6   ft.      4  in. 

7  ft. 

5  in. 

11    ft. 

1    in. 

41 

ft.  0  in. 

5   ft. 

9  in. 

6  ft.     2  in. 

7  ft. 

2  in. 

10   ft. 

7  in. 

42 

ft.  0  in. 

5   ft. 

7  in. 

6   ft.     0  in. 

6  ft.  : 

11   in. 

10  ft. 

3   in. 

43 

ft.  0  in. 

5   ft. 

5  in. 

5   ft.    10  in. 

6  ft. 

9  in. 

10  ft. 

I    in. 

44 

ft.  0  in. 

5   ft. 

4  in. 

5   ft.     8  in. 

6  ft. 

7  in. 

10  ft. 

0   in. 

45 

ft.  0  in. 

5  ft. 

3  in. 

5   ft.      7  in. 

6  ft. 

6  in. 

9  ft.  ; 

11   in. 

46  ; 

ft.  0  in. 

5   ft. 

2  in. 

5   ft.     6  in. 

6  ft. 

6  in. 

9  ft 

9  in. 

47   ; 

ft.   0  in. 

5  ft. 

1   in. 

5   ft.      5  in. 

6  ft. 

4  in. 

9  ft. 

8  in. 

.  .  ^  i     V   Loading  of  Lumber  on  Open  Top  Cars 

In  the  past  there  has  been  considerable  trouble  caused 
by  carloads  of  lumber  on  flat  and  coal  cars  shifting,  losing 
part  of  the  load  and  making  it  necessary  to  set  cars  out  to 
be  re-staked  and  given  considerable  attention.  This  should 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  agents  and  shippers  should  be 
advised  that  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  governing  the  loading  of 
lumber,  piling,  etc.,  on  open  top  cars,  must  be  carefully 
observed  and  cars  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  forwarded  in 
an  unsafe  condition.  Stakes  and  wiring  must  be  carefully 
examined  and  all  precautions  taken  to  see  that  there  are 
enough  of  the  stakes  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  the  load  safely. 

Inspectors  must  watch  these  shipments  carefully  and  not 
allow  a  load  to  go  forward  until  it  is  safe,  and  where  one 
is  found  to  be  unsafe,  it  must  be  attended  to  properly,  and 
a  record  taken  as  to  where  it  was  loaded  and  its  destination, 
stating  whether  the  staking,  etc.,  is  deficient  so  that  the  mat- 
ter may  be  corrected  at  the  initial  loading  point. 

Bearing  pieces,  especially  on  wooden  flat  cars,  must  be 
placed  over  the  bolsters,  otherwise  breakage  of  sills  is  bound 
to  result.  [■^■^^■l  .>■  ^ 

Handling  Gravel  Ballast  Cars 
Tt  is  well  to  remember  that  open  top  cars  loaded  with  sand 
and  gravel  become  greatly  overloaded  in  periods  of  rainy 
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weather.  It  has  been  determined  that  sometimes  as  much 
as  6,000  lb.  additional  load  is  encountered  due  to  moisture 
absorbed  and  on  this  account  all  concerned  are  asked  to  guard 
in  every  reasonable  way  against  overloading  cars  when  such 
conditions  prevail.  •  System  owned  high  side  30  ton  gon- 
dolas are  not  to  be  used  in  gravel  or  ballast  service,  as  they 
are  not  of  suitable  or  strong  enough  construction. 

■    -  Loading  Ice  in  Refrigerator  Cars 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  in  loading  ice, 
refrigerator  cars  equipped  with  ice  boxes  must  not  be  used 
in  this  traffic,  owing  to  the  damage  resulting  in  the  interior 
.of  the  car.   ,,  .  ....... 

Classification  of  Trains 

A  train  may  consist  of  an  engine,  or  motor,  or  more  than 
one   engine,   or   motor,   coupled   with   or  without   cars   dis- 
playing markers. 
.  A  regular  train  is  one  authorized  by  a  time-table  schedule. 

;.  A  section  of  a  train  obtains  when  running  one  or  two  or 
more  trains  on  the  same  schedule,  displaying  signals,  or  for 
which  signals  are  displayed.      ".-:•. 

An  extra  train  is  one  not  authorized  by  a  time  table 
schedule.  It  may  be  designated  as — Extra  for  any  extra 
train,  except  work  extra;  Work  Extra — for  work  train 
extra.  "    *■  ■     '"'  ■ 

'  ,;       There  is  in  general  a  broad  classification  of  trains  con- 
stituting first  class,  which  are  passenger,  second  class,  which 
are  time  freights,  and  third  class,  which  are  way  freights. 
'AH  extra  trains  and  those  for  work  service  fall  into  their 
',       proper  classification  automatically.  ■';-)-^~J  '         -'.'■" 

...;;?,,;,■..;.;        Time  Freight  Runs     :;••.'=;;  .*K; 

:'       The  .success  of  a  road  as  a  freight-carrying  line  depends 
almost  entirely  on   its  reputation  and  ability  to  keep  time 
freights  clo.se  to  their  schedule.    With  this  end  in  view,  their 
movements  have  been  specially  plotted,  showing  the  stopping 
.'points  and  standard  classes  of  inspection  required.     Much 
■depends  on  the  careful  planning  of  all  men  along  the  line, 
for  there  is  hardly  a  single  town  of  any  size  on  the  system 
which  does  not  receive  and  supply  loaded  cars  entering  into 
the  movement  of  time  freight  trains.     It  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  operating  department  are  very  anxious  at 
all  times  to  get  these  trains  out  of  town  and  on  their  way 
-with  as  little  delay  as  possible.     Foremen  will  be  held  re- 
•;.  sponsil)le  for  .seeing  that  cars  are  properly  repaired  at  load- 

•  "■  ing  platforms,  industries,  etc.,  bad  ordering  such  cars  ex- 
;  ':  hiiiiting  serious  defects  and   which  cannot  l)e  fixed  up  in 

time  to  let  them  out  for  movement  as  intended  on  this  ac- 
count.    Foremen  should  make  such  arrangements  as  to  see 

•  .  :that   these  cars   when   discovered   are   not   loaded   out,   but 
.//sent  empty  to  the  repair  track  for  attention.     It  is  not  a 

"  .  difficult  matter  to  anticipate  the  movement  of  loads  coming 
'■  •  from  connections,  which  are  to  form  part  of  important  time 

■  •'  freight  runs.  Many  times  the  shipment  reaches  us  with  a 
lot  of  delay,  which  must  somehow  be  wiped  out  and  shippers 
keep  wiring  us  for  deliver}-.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  see 
that  prompt  businesslike  attention  is  accorded.     It  is  often 

:'  ;'.  ver\-  aggravating  to  have  large  parts  of   important  trains 

:•.  turned  over  from  connections  requiring  wheel  renewals,  re- 
pair,^ to  uir  brake  equipment,  defective  trucks  and  draft 
riuginc  Some  of  this  is  due  to  rough  handling  through 
• "  large  terminals,  or  it  may  be  that  weak  equipment  has  been 
employed.  No  loaded  cars  for  important  movement  are  al- 
•  lowed  to  proceed  from  gateway  terminals,  unless  the  fol- 
■"  lowing  requirements  are  met,  with  this  exception,  that  short 
draft  timber  cars,  if  loaded,  may  be  placed  to  the  number  of 
ten  per  train  ahead  of  the  calxwse.  (A)  If  draft  timbers 
are  u.^d  thev  must  extend  at  least  30  in.  behind  the  center 
of  the  bolsters.  (B)  Cars  having  steel  center  sills  running 
from  end  to  end  of  car  are  satisfactory.  (C)  Cars  of  steel 
underframe,  steel  frames  or  all  metal  construction  are  satis- 


f actor}-.  (D)  Cars  having  short  draft  timbers  in  front  of 
body  bolsters  must  have  the  load  transferred  at  gateway 
terminals  and,  if  possible,  the  car  is  to  be  disposed  of  to  the 
delivering  line  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  unless  it  is  known 
that  the  car  can  be  kept  not  more  than  ten  cars  ahead  of  th  > 
caboose,  for  the  entire  movement. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  with  respect  to  the  importance 
of  small  repair  stations  along  the  line,  watching  diligentlv 
to  see  that  unfit  cars  or  equipment  which  has  not  received 
adequate  attention  are  put  in  proper  shape  before  bein_; 
placed  in  important  time  freight  trains.  If  the  cars  cannot 
be  made  suitable  for  the  movement,  they  should  not  be  re- 
leased until  the  load  is  transferred,  in  the  regular  manner, 
as  has  been  described. 

Steel   Trains,    Silk    Runs    and    Other   Trans-Continental 

Movements 

It  often  happens  that  there  are  special  runs  lasting  for 
long  periods,  of  commodities  destined  for  export  at  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  or  imports  coming  from  the  Orient,  Alaska  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  or  of  similar  character  on  other 
railroads  than  those  operating  in  the  northwest.  These  ship- 
ments are  only  maintained  on  our  railroad  to  the  extent  of  our 
being  able  to  render  better  service  than  our  neighbors.  The 
secret  of  success  in  handling  of  such  movements  is  to  first 
know  the  characteristics  and  requirements  of  the  service  and 
to  put  the  equipment  in  proper  condition  to  start  with  so 
that  it  can  make  a  successful  run  to  its  destination  without 
a  lot  of  delay  intermediately  due  to  defects  which  should 
have  been  previously  discovered. 

Logging,  Lumber,  Ice  and  Ore  Trains 

This  type  of  train  movement  is  more  or  less  localized  and 
yet  important,  in  maintaining  the  good  will,  and  necessarily 
the  patronage,  of  the  communities  served.  The  requirements 
of  service  at  the  various  points  on  the  system  are  well  known 
to  local  foreman.  An  active  effort  is  absolutely  essential 
and  must  l)e  made  at  all  times  to  keep  the  equipment  in 
good  shape  to  handle  the  business  offered  and  avoid  de- 
lays and  disaster.  Equipment  in  such  service  must  be 
given  periodical  attention.  ' '.     '      . 

Meat,  Fruit,  Produce  and  Dairy  Trains        "■''^-      '■'-■ 

Possibly  the  greatest  problem  in  the  movement  of 
scheduled  freight  runs  comes  under  these  classifications.  In 
the  first  place,  the  equipment  going  to  make  up  these  trains, 
makes  more  mileage  than  any  other  type,  as  it  is  kept  in 
constant  service;  and  this  has  a  very  definite  effect  on  the 
ability  of  truck  frames,  wheels,  and  axles  to  withstand  break- 
age due  to  fatigue  of  metal  and  cr\stallization.  Boxes  run 
hot  due  to  the  high  speed  maintained  and  the  rocking  load, 
especially  in  beef  cars  which,  coupled  with  heavy  super- 
structures, imposes  tremendous  strains  on  the  running  gear. 
The  greatest  possible  temptation  prevails  to  absorb  lost  time, 
often  with  disastrous  results,  for  most  of  the  shipments  are 
of  very  perishable  nature,  and  time  is  consumed  not  only 
in  icing  the  equipment,  but,  in  routes  from  California  to 
New  York  in  fruit  runs,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  unforeseen  conditions  have  to  be  met,  not  only  operat- 
ing, but  mechanical  and  climatic.  Experience  has  dictated 
a  policy  of  starting  the  trains  out  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion and  all  necessary  repairs  to  be  made  at  intermediate 
points,  also  where  time  is  not  allowed  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  defects,  good  judgment  would  dictate  the  cutting  out 
of  the  car — and  this  must  be  done  rather  than  take  any 
chances.  A  careful  check  must  be  made  to  see  that  equip- 
ment in  this  service  is  not  overlooked.  The  greatest  pride 
.should  be  centered  in  handling  this  difficult  class  of  busi- 
ness promptly,  successfully  and  safely.  Wherever  it  can 
be  arranged,  cars  must  be  gone  over  before  being  set  for 
loading  or  at  the  time  loading  is  going  on. 
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Stock  Trains 

Certain  sections  of  the  railroad  depend  entirely,  or,  in  a 
large  part,  on  the  ability  to  attract  stockmen  to  ship  over 
ihe  line.  Very  certain  and  difficult  competition  has  to  be 
met.  Besides  this,  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  offered 
for  damage  claims  is  accounted  for  from  delay  in  getting 
>tock  to  market  on  time,  resulting  in  changing  prices  offered 
for  stock  at  the  primary  markets,  also  delays  mean  extra 
feeds  which  burden  the  shipper  with  unwarranted  expense. 
Defective  equipment  offered  for  loading  should  always  be 
avoided,  as  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  fix  stock  cars  properly 
during  the  idle  season  and  at  feeding  stations,  where  they 
must  necessarily  lay  five  hours  i't  least.  This  is  a  branch  of 
the  trade  where  we  must  deliver  service,  as  the  shipper  has 
his  representative  on  board  to  check  up  the  movement. 

The  Federal  law  prohibits  the  movement  of  stock  when 
such  movement  exceeds  36  hours,  unless  stock  is  unloaded 
for  rest  and  feeding.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  stock  cars  be  given  the  best  attention  at 
originating  stations  and  at  feeding  stations,  so  that  the  trains 
will  be  able  to  make  their  next  stop  without  being  delayed 
on  account  of  defective  equipment.  The  minimum  layover 
at  feeding  stations  is  five  hours. 

Movement  of  stock  trains  is  checked  by  government  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  cases  where  the  36  hour  law  is  violated, 
suits  are  brought  against  the  road. 

Primary  movements  will  find  their  way  to  the  stations, 
where  the  principal  packing  houses  are  located.  Local  car 
foremen  are  well  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  the 
cars  and  must  not  only  take  into  account  movements  which 
come  to  them  from  their  neighboring  foremen,  but  should 
take  sufficient  interest  to  see  that  when  cars  are  returned 
they  go  into  the  loading  territories  in  good  order.  In  this 
sense  the  foremen  can  control  their  bad  order  situation  and 
difficulties  of  movement  through  their  territory  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Too  many  foremen  complain  about  their  neigh- 
bors when  they  themselves  had  the  same  empty  stock  cars 
passing  through  their  stations  prior  to  being  loaded  and  prior 
to  returning  to  them  in  unfit  condition  under  revenue  load 
and  allowed  the  cars  to  pass  through  their  hands  in  de- 
fective condition  and  return  in  the  same  shape,  necessitating 
delay  to  trains  and  oftentimes  transfer  of  shipments.  Fur- 
ther emphasis  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  at  feeding  sta- 
tions the  minimum  time  allowed  is  five  hours  and  the  time 
between  feeding  stations  is  ver\'  much  limited,  due  to  ship- 
pers being  unwilling  to  delay  their  stock  and  to  go  to  the 
additional  expense  of  extra  feeds,  which  can  be  overcome  if 
these  trains  are  put  in  shape  during  the  five  hours  allowed 
during  the  rest  period.  This  must  be  done,  and  feeding 
stations  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  36  hour  movement 
of  trains  between  feeding  stations  and  consuming  markets. 

Work  Trains 
Proper  co-operation  and  understanding  with  the  operating 
department  will  do  ever  so  much  in  providing  for  successful 
operation  of  work,  gravel, and  ballast  trains.  Sufficient  no- 
tice should  be  given  in  advance,  so  that  opportunity  may  be 
taken  to  put  cars  in  shape.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  be 
certain  that  the  proper  type  of  car  is  furnished;  for  in- 
stance, ballast  cars  should  not  be  used  where  flat  cars  are 
wanted,  resulting  in  the  sides  of  ballast  cars  being  torn  off 
and  wrecked,  as  has  been  done  often  in  the  past.  Center 
plates  should  be  well  lubricated,  side  l^earings  free  of  each 
other,  draft  gear,  brake  and  wheels  in  good  order  and  lubri- 
cation, packing,  brasses,  wedges,  boxes,  covers  and  dust 
guards  in  perfect  condition  to  render  effective  ser\nce.  Over- 
loading of  cars  is  to  be  avoided.  .  :;  ,. 

Inspection  of  Trains 

It  is  the  duty  of  inspectors  to  see  that  the  coupling  pipe 
joints  and  all  other  parts  of  the  brake  apparatus  ^re  in  good 


order  and  free  from  leaks.  For  this  purpose  they  must  be 
tested  at  every  opportunity  and  especially  when  air  pres- 
sure is  available.  If  a  defect  is  discovered  in  the  brake 
equipment  of  a  car  which  cannot  be  held  long  enough  to 
give  time  to  correct  such  defect,  the  brake  must  be  cut  out 
and  the  car  properly  carded  to  call  the  attention  of  the  next 
inspector  to  the  repairs  required,  but,  as  stated  elsewhere,  the 
carding  of  this  brake  must  be  the  last  resort  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  repair  the  defect  before  the  car 
is  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  smallest  proportion  of  freight  cars  with  the  air  brakes 
in  good  condition  must  be  85  per  cent.  In  making  up  trains 
the  couplings  must  be  united  and  the  cocks  at  the  ends  of 
the  cars  all  open,  except  at  the  rear  end  of  the  last  car, 
where  the  cock  must  be  closed.  The  inspector  must  know 
that  the  air  is  passing  through  the  pij)es  to  the  rear  end  and 
that  the  couplings  are  properly  connected  and  free  from 
leaks.  After  the  train  is  fully  charged,  the  engineer  must 
be  signalled  to  apply  the  brakes.  When  the  brakes  have 
been  applied,  they  must  be  examined  upon  each  car  to  see 
that  they  are  applied  and  have  the  proper  pistcMi  travel. 
This  having  been  ascertained,  the  inspector  must  signal  the 
engineer  to  release  the  brakes.  He  must  then  again  examine 
the  brakes  upon  each  car  to  note  that  each  is  released.  If 
any  defect  is  discovered,  it  must  be  corrected  and  the  test- 
ing of  the  brakes  repeated  until  they  are  found  to  work 
properly.  The  inspector  must  then  enter  on  form  975  the 
number  of  cars  with  brakes  in  good  order.  This  examina- 
tion must  be  repeated  if  any  change  is  made  in  the  make-up 
of  the  train  before  starting. 

Inspectors  should  especially  take  advantage  of  the  incom- 
ing freight  terminal  test  as  this  is  the  logical  time  to  locate 
the  defects  as  they  will  then  have  ample  time  to  repair  them. 
When  the  engineer  applies  the  brakes  and  then  cuts  off,  the 
inspectors  must  make  a  rapid  inspection  of  piston  travel, 
marking  on  the  side  of  the  car  with  chalk  those  cars  which 
have  either  short  or  long  travel,  but  not  stopping  to  adjust 
the  brakes  or  make  any  other  repairs  at  this  time,  making 
all  necessary  adjustments  on  the  way  back.  In  many  vards 
where  a  train  is  made  up  the  outgoing  engine  is  not  coupled 
on  until  the  time  of  departure.  When  this  occurs  ever)'- 
one  is  in  great  haste  to  get  this  train  out  of  the  yard  and 
in  many  cases  the  air  brake  inspection  is  neglected,  but  this 
can  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  if  after  a  train  is  made  up 
and  the  switching  is  all  done,  air  from  a  switch  engine  is 
secured  to  charge  up  this  train.  If  this  is  done,  when  the 
outgoing  engine  is  coupled  on,  there  will  be  nothing  else  to , 
be  done  but  to  charge  up  the  brakes  and  then  leave. 

Train  Release  Inspection  Certificate 

The  object  of  this  form  is  to  guarantee  the  prop)er  in- 
spection and  safe  condition  of  the  equipment  and  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  train  crews'  experience  with  the  trains 
while  on  the  road.  Any  defects  shown  on  this  form  must  be 
properly  corrected  and  the  car  inspector  at  the  inlx)und 
station  is  to  make  certain  that  ample  assistance  is  provided 
to  correct  any  of  the  defects  reported  by  the  conductor  on 
this  form  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessarj'  for  him  in  filling 
out  this  form  for  the  outbound  movement  of  the  train  to 
include  any  of  the  defects  previously  reported.  This  form 
is  to  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  the  car  inspector  will 
hand  the  conductor  in  charge  of  the  train  leaving  the  sta- 
tion two  blank?  with  carbon  paper  between,  all  placed  on  a 
suitable  board  and  of  same  dimensions  as  the  report  and 
held  in  place  by  a  rubber  band  near  the  top.  On  arrival 
of  the  train  at  the  inbound  station,  the  car  inspector  will 
meet  the  conductor  and  receive  Form  975  and  will  note 
thereon  the  number  of  brakes  cut-out  and  sign  the  report 
in  the  space  provided  for  inbound  movement  signature. 
He  will  at  this  time  note  whether  the  brakes  cut-out  have  air 
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brake  defect  cards   attached.      He  will   also  look  over  the  journal  lx>xes  and  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition  for 
report  to  see  whether  the  conductor  has  reported  any  diffi-      safe  movement.     A  little  time  and  attention  may  save  the 
culty  with  the  train  while  in  his  possession  and  if  any  trouble     annoyance  of  a  hot  box  and  serious  detention  to  the  train, 
is  reported  it  must  l)e  corrected  immediately.     The  original  When  there  is  evidence  of  a  journal  heating,  open  the  box 

of  the  report  must  then  be  forwarded  to  the  division  superin-     lid,  insert  the  packing  hook  along  the  journal  to  ascertain 
tendent  and  the  duplicate  retained  by  the  local  car  foreman      if  the  packing  is  in  contact  with  the  journal  for  its  entire 


in  charge  of  the  station  at  which  the  train  arrives.  These 
copies  must  be  kept  in  neat  order  so  as  to  be  readily  acces- 
sible in  the  event  it  is  desired  to  look  up  the  record  on  any 
train  arriving  at  the  station.  It  should  be  understood  that 
these  reports  are  to  l^e  used  on  all  divisions  and  are  to  cover 
the  operation  of  a  train  from  one  terminal  to  the  next  ter- 
minal and  where  a  train  goes  through  several  terminals,  the 
car  inspector  will  arrange  to  supply  new  forms  to  the  con- 
ductor taking  charge  of  train  leaving  station.  In  other 
words,  the  one  form  is  not  to  be  carried  through  from  the 
originating  station  to  the  final  terminal,  but  is  to  be  carried 
only  so  Jar  as  each  divisional  terminal  where  train  crews 
change.  ;•'•'.:'"• 
•■:  .^  V-  =        Carding  Cut-Out  Brakes  -;-    •   =  y^       .  \   .;;" 

•  The  applying  of  air  brake  defect  cards  to  cars  on  out- 
going trains  by  inspectors  must  be  the  last  resort.  The 
necessary'  repairs  must  and  can  be  made  if  the  inspection  is 
made  at  the  proper  time,  i.e.,  on  the  arrival  of  trains.  This 
defect  card  is  primarily  for  the  use  of  trainmen  who  often- 
times encounter  a  brake,  while  en  route,  that  is  causing  them 
trouble  and  their  only  resource  is  to  cut  this  brake  out  to 
enalile  them  to  get  over  the  road.  In  order  to  expedite  all 
repairs  on  this  brake,  they  are  furnished  with  an  air  brake 
defect  card  which  they  should  attach  to  the  crossover  pipe, 
marking  on  this  card  the  reason  wh\-  the  brake  was  cut  out. 
On  arrival  at  the  terminal  the  inspectors  and  repair  men 
must  make  every  effort  to  repair  the  defect  as  carded.  The 
only  time  when  an  inspector  will  be  permitted  to  allow  a 
car  to  proceed  with  the  brake  cut  out  and  a  defect  card  at- 
tached will  be  when  under  no  circumstances  could  this  car 


length  and  that  the  journal  is  not  cut.  If  the  packing  is  noi 
in  contact  with  the  journal  and  the  journal  is  not  cut,  add 
fresh  packing,  if  necessary,  or  raise  the  packing  in  the  box. 
so  that  it  may  have  proper  contact  with  the  journal.  If  it 
continues  to  heat,  a  new  brass  should  be  applied. 

In  applying  a  new  brass,  first  remove  the  packing  from 
the  box,  placing  it  in  a  bucket,  or  in  some  other  manner  pro- 
tecting it  so  that  it  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ground: 
then  jack  up  the  box.  Frequently,  when  jacking  up  the  box. 
the  wheels  will  rise  from  the  rail,  holding  the  brass  and 
wedge  against  the  crown  of  the  box.  A  block  placed  from 
the  top  of  the  wheel  to  the  sill  of  the  car  will  prevent  this. 
When  the  brass  and  wedge  are  free  from  weight,  insert  the 
packing  tool  along  each  side  of  the  brass  and  pull  the  brass 
and  wedge  forward  out  of  the  box;  this  to  keep  the  brass 
from  turning  to  the  underside  of  the  journal  and  dropping  to 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  Packing  removed  from  the  journal 
and  not  used  in  the  repacking  of  the  box  should  be  returned 
to  the  point  designated  by  official  order  on  the  respective  di- 
visions. 

When  water  is  used  for  cooling,  the  journal  should  not  be 
cooled  to  a  low  temperature  and  water  should  not  be  used 
until  the  brass  has  been  renewed.  Notice  should  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  run  at  the  point  of  cut-out,  if  the  car  is 
cut-out,  that  the  journal  has  been  cooled  by  water,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  removed  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Carefully  examine  the  journal  with  the  packing  hook  to 
determine  rough  or  cut  places.  The  condition  of  the  jour- 
nal should  be  mentioned  on  the  report  of  hot  boxes.  Before 
applying  a  brass,  place  the  wedge  on  it  and  note  that  the 

be  held  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  such  as  in  manifest      wedge  rests  on  the  crown  of  the  brass  with  some  clearance 

freight  service.     Cars  arriving  in  yards  with  brakes  cut-out      on  the  sides. 


service 
and  no  cards  attached  should  be  reported  to  the  foreman  in 
charge  who  in  turn  will  take  this  matter  up  with  the  divi- 
sion superintendent  as  it  is  imperative  that  anyone  cutting 
out  a  brake  for  any  reason  whatever  should  apply  an  air 
brake  defect  card  properly  filled  out  as  to  the  defect  for 
which  it  was  cut  out. 

Hot  Boxes  on  Incoming  Trains 

."  As  a  general  rule,  car  equipment  coming  in  on  time 
freights,  or  otherwise,  having  hot  boxes,  should  be  given 
immediate  attention  to  avoid  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
packing,  dust  guards  and  journal,  due  to  continued  ])urn- 
ing  of  the  waste.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  jiacking 
should  be  removed  immediately  when  discovered  and  the 
journal  jacked  up  and  allowed  to  cool  so  that  the  work  can 
be  done  on  the  train  while  the  box  is  cooling  off  and  in- 
spectors return  and  finish  the  job  without  having  to  switch 
cars  out.  It  very  often  happens  that  cars  are  marked  out 
for  cut  jumals  under  these  circumstances,  when  this  is  not 
a  fact,  and  a  large  saving  in  expense  can  ]>e  obtained  through 
diligent  following  up  of  the  work  along  the  lines  descril)cd. 
All  packing  when  pulled  out  should  ])e  placed  in  a  suital)le 
pail  or  metal  receptacle  and  not  thrown  on  the  ground. 
: '  >  Method  of  Treating  Hot   Boxes  En  Route 

In  stating  the  method  of  treating  hot  boxes  enroute,  for 
the  information  of  train  crews,  the  following  .should  he 
remembered:  As  prepared  packing  and  tools  are  assigned 
as  a  part  of  the  train  equipment,  they  should  consist  of  a 
standard  bucket,  packing  iron  and  hook.  Trainmen  should 
see  that  the  packing  is  protected  from  dirt  and  water. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  trainmen  when  taking  cars 
at  points  where  there  are  no  car  inspectors  to  examine  the 


.  To  determine  the  fit  of  a  journal,  cover  the  surface  of  the 
brass  with  a  thin  coating  of  oil,  which  should  be  squeezed 
from  the  packing,  and  place  the  brass  on  the  journal,  mov- 
ing it  back  and  forth  a  few  times.  Then  remove  it  care- 
full\-  and  if  the  face  shows  that  it  bears  on  the  edges  of 
the  brass,  the  brass  is  too  small  in  radius,  which  would  cause 
it  to  heat.  If  the  brass  bears  along  the  crown  for  its  whole 
length  and  from  1^  to  2  in.  in  width  and  clear  of  con- 
tact at  the  edges,  it  is  of  proper  size.  The  face  of  the  brass 
should  be  oiled  before  applying,  by  squeezing  oil  from  the 
packing. 

Apply  the  wedge  on  top  of  the  brass  after  the  brass  has 
been  j)laced  on  the  journal  and  be  sure  that  the  wedge  is 
back  in  proper  position  and  not  resting  on  the  lugs  which 
hold  it  in  position  in  the  crown  of  the  journal  box.  In 
lowering  the  journal  box,  be  sure  that  the  wedge  and  brass 
are  properly  seated. 

If  the  car  having  a  hot  box  is  set  off  at  a  siding,  or 
brought  into  a  terminal,  the  box  should  be  plainly  marked 
by  the  trainmen  in  the  absence  of  an  inspector.  This  mark 
must  remain  thereon  until  removed  by  the  car  inspector 
or  repairer  after  the  l)Ox  has  been  properly  cared  for.  A 
]>ox  thus  marked  will  indicate  to  the  car  inspector  or  re- 
pairer that  it  has  given  trouble  on  account  of  heating  and 
requires  attention. 


Lignite  Briquettes,  manufactured  from  natural  coal  tar 
and  lignite  from  All)erta,  Canada,  coal  mines,  will  probably 
be  placed  on  the  market  before  another  year.  Government 
experts  are  working  on  a  solution  to  extract  tar  from  the  ex- 
tensive sands  of  Alberta,  with  a  view  to  using  it  in  the  manu- 
facture of  briquettes. — The  Engineer,  London. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  LATHE  TURNING  TOOLS 

In  a  paper  recently  presented  before  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  George  \V.  Burley  described  a  series 
of  experiments  covering  certain  points  relating  to  the  cutting 
qualities  and  efficiency  of  lathe  turning  tools  made  in  the 
machine  tool  laborator}-  of  the  University  of  Sheffield.  As 
a  result  of  these  experiments  the  following  conclusions  were 
reached : 

1.  There  is  no  practical  cutting  speed  below  which  it  is 
ini})ossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactorj'  surface  on  plain  carbon 
steels  by  means  of  ordinary  lathe  finishing  tools,  whether 
these  be  made  of  plain  carbon  tool  steel,  ordinary  (non- 
vanadium)  high  speed  steel,  or  superior  (vanadium)  high 
speed  steel.  There  is,  however,  a  maximum  limiting  speed 
above  which  a  satisfactor}-  finish  cannot  be  obtained  on  ac- 
count of  the  tendency  of  the  tool  to  pluck  at  and  tear  the  sur- 
face, this  tendency  being  related  to  the  phenomenon  of  build- 
ing up  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool.  For  the  finishing  of 
mild  steel  this  limit  is  not  very  different  for  each  of  the  above 
three  varieties  of  tool  steel  and  is  within  the  range  of  48  to 
58  ft.  per  minute.  For  the  finishing  of  hard  steel  this  limit 
does  depend  somewhat  on  the  variety  of  tool  steel  which  is 
employed  and  is  within  the  ranges  of  23  to  28,  17  to  21,  and 
28  to  34  ft.  per  minute  for  the  three  varieties  of  tool  steel 
respectively. 

2.  The  durability  or  life  of  a  lathe  finishing  tool,  whether 
of  plain  carbon  or  higli  speed  steel,  is  for  all  cutting  speeds 
below  the  limiting  speed  some  function  of  the  reciprocal  of 
the  cutting  speed;  in  other  words,  an  increase  in  the  cutting 
si)eed  Ijelow  the  limiting  value  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  the  life  or  durability  of  the  tool. 

3.  The  most  suitable  angle  of  side  rake  (that  is,  the  angle 
of  side  rake  associated  with  maximum  duraliility  and  cut- 
ting power)  for  a  high  speed  lathe  roughing  tool  working  on 
steel  depends  upon  the  physical  properties  of  the  steel.  For 
mild  steel  turning  it  lies  l)etween  20  deg.  and  25  deg.,  while 
for  hard  steel  turning  it  is  of  the  order  of  10  deg.;  and  if 
these  angles  are  either  increased  or  reduced  there  is  always 
a  depreciation  of  cutting  power.  ^ v^^■>■C•^■■ 
4.  The  color  of  the  turnings  formed  by  a  liigh  speed  lathe 

roughing  tool  when  working  on  steel  is  not  necessarily  a  true 
index  of  the  condition  of  maximum  cutting  efficiency.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  hard  steel  turning,  the  turning  color  which  is 
associated  with  maximum  cutting  efficiency  is  a  pale  blue, 
while  a  mild  steel  turning  which  is  removed  under  the  con- 
ditions of  maximum  efficiency  is  practically  uncolored,  apart, 
cf  course,  from  the  natural  gray  color  of  the  steel. 

5.  The  net  power  consumption  of  a  high  speed  roughing 
tool  is  dependent,  other  conditions  being  constant,  upon  the 
;. mount  of  top  rake  on  the  tool,  the  relation  between  these 
two  quantities  being  reciprocal  in  character,  so  that,  within 
ilie  limits  of  ordinary  practice,  a  reduction  in  the  top  rake 


angles  of  a  tool  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
net  amount  of  power  consumed.  The  law  connecting  the  va- 
riations of  the  two  quantities  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  straight  line  law  for  all  qualities  of  steel  machined.  There 
are,  therefore,  no  critical  values  of  the  rake  angles  in  regard 
to  power  consumption  as  there  are  in  regard  to  durability  and 
cutting  power. 

6.  The  cutting  power  of  a  high  speed  lathe  tool  is  in- 
fluenced by  both  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  shank  of  the 
tool  and  the  nose  radius,  but  the  influence  of  the  latter  fac- 
tor very  largely  predominates  in  all  cases.  Thus,  with  a 
number  of  different  sections  of  tool  steel,  an  increaase  of  the 
nose  radius  of  100  per  cent  produced  an  average  increase 
in  the  cutting  power  of  45  per  cent;  whereas  an  increase  of 
the  cross  section  of  the  shank  of  the  tool  of  500  per  cent  with 
a  constant  nose  radius  produced  an  average  increase  in  the 
cutting  power  of  only  8.5  per  cent. 

7.  The  effect  of  raising  a  roughing  tool  so  that  its  cut- 
ting edge  is  slightly  above  the  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  the  lathe  centers  is,  generally,  to  increase  the  cutting 
power  of  the  tool  slightly  and  to  reduce  its  net  power  con- 
sumption slightly,  wlien  compared  with  its  normal  position, 
that  is,  with  its  cutting  edge  at  the  same  height  as  the  lathe 
center  axis. 

8.  Forging  the  nose  of  a  lathe  cutting  tool  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  its  cutting  power  and  durabilit}-,  there  being 
practically  nothing  to  choose  between  a  completely  ground 
tool  and  a  forged  and  ground  tool,  otherwise  identical. 

9.  The  general  direction  and  the  active  length  of  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  a  high  speed  tool  have  a  slight  influence  ujK)n 
the  net  power  consumption  of  the  tool,  the  influence  Inking 
such  that,  with  any  given  depth  of  cut,  if  the  active  length 
of  the  cutting  edge  is  increased  by  an  alteration  of  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  edge,  the  net  power  consumed  is 
increased   under  conditions  of  working  otherwise   identical. 

10.  There  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  net  amounts  of 
cne:gy  required  ])er  cul)ic  inch  of  material  removed  from 
mild  steel  and  hard  steel  l)ars  at  high  and  low  cutting  speeds. 

11.  The  increase  in  the  cutting  ])ower  of  a  high  speed 
roughing  tool  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  given  stream  of 
water  as  a  cooling  agent  is  greater  with  small  cuts  than  with 
heavier  ones,  indicating  that,  with  heavier  cuts,  heavier  flows 
of  coolant  should  l)e  used.  The  velocity  of  flow  of  a  stream 
of  coolant  does  not  ver)-  materially  affect  the  improvement 
in  the  cutting  power  of  a  tool  due  to  the  use  of  the  coolant, 
provided  that  the  velocity  is  not  such  as  to  cause  excessive 
splashing  of  the  coolant.      ....;.: 

12.  The  cutting  efficiency  of  a  high  speed  roughing  tool 
depends  verj'  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  tool;  and  although  a  tool  with  its  cutting  edge  blunted 
in  the  cutting  process  may  continue  to  cut,  it  cannot  be  used 
in  that  condition  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  new  cut. 
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Mechanical  Trades  Schools  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

Short  Intensive  Training  in  the  Mechanical  Trades         :'.;..-: 

'■.■:"''■■ '■■^'y\.^:-':-::\,:':.  ,'f  .Organized  in  France  After  Signing  of  the  Armistice         r  '  ;  W^  v-V?^";'  ^:"i 
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THE  experience  of  our  army  in  the  late  war  in  Europe 
taught  that  in  modern  wars  the  need  for  men  well 
trained  in  industrial  service  is  as  great  as  the  need 
of  men  trained  in  combat  service.  In  putting  into  the  field 
an  army  of  a  million  men  the  service  of  supply  is  the  all- 
important  factor  in  the  army's  success,  and  in  this  service 
there  is  need  of  men  well  trained  in  almost  every  mechanical 
trade  to  keep  the  service  functioning  properly.  These  facts 
were  forcibly  demonstrated  in  more  than  one  instance  and 
were  the  prime  reasons  for  establishing  schools  of  various 
kinds  in  the  army  both  in  France  and  in  this  country. 

The  steady  and  enormous  demand  for  skilled  men  of  all 
crafts  and  professions  was  never  entirely  met  prior  to  the 
armistice  and  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  our  peace-time 
army,  to  be  self-sustaining  to  any  degree,  should  be  given 
training  in  production  as  well  as  destruction  and  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  the  service  where  not  only  engineer  and  air  service  troops 
but  all  combat  troops,  as  part  of  their  curriculum,  would  be 
given  training  in  the  various  mechanical  trades. 

The  mechanical  trades  schools  of  the  intermediate  section 
of  the  service  of  supply  constituted  a  unique  departure  from 
all  educational  projects  and  have  occupied  an  altogether 
distinct  place  in  the  training  section  of  the  army.  They  form 
such  an  unusual  part  of  the  vast  educational  program  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  and  are  so  unlike  anything  hitherto  attempted  in 
American  education,  that  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  possible  vocational  training 
for  the  peace-time  army. 

In  the  combat  divisions  and  wherever  troops  could  be 
spared  after  the  armistice,  educational  courses  from  local 
studies  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  post  schools  to  scholarships 
in  French  universities  were  provided.  In  surveying  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extending  the  plan,  the  educational  commission 
developed  the  fact  that  in  the  intermediate  section  of  the 
service  of  supply  there  were  vast  manufacturing  and  repair 
plants  that  might  in  some  way  be  utilized  for  the  education 


of  several  thousand  men  in  the  mechanical  trades  who,  soon 
to  be  returned  to  civilian  pursuits,  could  be  assisted  in.  more 
thoroughly  fitting  themselves  for  a  peace-time  occupation  and 
who  wished  increased  rather  than  lessened  earning  capacity 
as  a  result  of  their  tour  in  the  service. 

Origin  of  Mechanical  Trade  Schools  Plan 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  made  by  Carlton 
Gibson  of  the  educational  commission  and  later  director  of 
mechanical  trade  schools  of  the  intermediate  section,  will 
perhaps  give  the  best  exposition  of  the  plan  for  utilizing 
the  Xevers  locomotive  and  car  shops  as  a  means  of 
affording  special  mechanical  mechanical  training  to  500  men 
from  the  combat  divisions:  "Credit  is  due  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  19th  Grand  Division  Transpor- 
tation Corps  for  the  scheme  of  utilizing  the  large  railroad 
shops  at  Nevers,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  and  best  equipped 
shops  in  all  Europe,  for  training  men  in  all  trades  related 
to  railroad  transportation,  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
service.  The  installation  in  these  shops  of  all  the  best  types 
of  modem  machinery  gave  to  him  the  vision  of  tying  the 
production  work  of  the  shop  with  the  training  of  several  hun- 
dred men  selected  from  the  armies,  in  machine  shop  practice, 
foundry  work,  oxy-acetylene  welding,  blacksmithing,  pattern 
making  and  other  mechanical  trades. 

As  a  result  of  this  rejwrt  the  following  schools  were  decided 
on  and  established  within  a  period  of  three  weeks: 

Xevers — Railroad   Shop.  »■..•.:••...•••,■••- 

X'erneuil  and   Romarantin — Motor   Reconstruction    Park.     '   :' ;    "    ' 
("lievres — Sifinal  Corps  Shops. 

Mehnn — Ordnance    Shops.  * 

Decisc — Driver  Mechanics  School. 

Soncy — Remount  .School  and  training  in  tlie  various  (xrcupations  of  the 
plants. 

The  need  for  additional  highly  skilled  men  in  Nevers  shop 
had  been  a  problem  since  its  inception  and  my  desires  to  un- 
derstudy our  good  mechanics  with  earnest  boys  and  men  who 
desired  to  further  their  mechanical  knowledge  could  not  b3 
wholly  gratified  due  to  scarcity  of  men  particularly  of  de- 
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peiidable  men,  I  saw  in  the  desire  to  give  men  of  combat 
troops  mechanical  training  an  opportunity  to  augment  my 
forces  and  increase  production  provided  that  we  were  not 
hampered  by  the  interference  of  dictatorial  officers  who  were 
unfamiliar  with  shop  work,  or  annoyed  by  the  commanding 
officers  of  men  detached  to  our  schools. 

Unusual  Conditions  to  Contend  With 

It  was  felt  that  could  we  be  allowed  to  operate  as  before 
and  handle  the  schools  as  we  desired  the  students  could 
be  put  on  a  productive  basis,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  our 
best  efforts  in  expert  supervision  and  instruction  and  work- 
ing with  our  most  skilled  men  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  in- 
crease production  sufficiently  to  compensate,  or  nearly 
so,  for  the  additional  man  hours  expended.  It  was  never  felt 
that  the  signing  of  the  armistice  lessened  our  responsibilities 
and  the  maximum  output  obtainable  was  the  figure  for  which 
we  were  striving.  How  well  we  succeeded  is  another  stor}', 
however,  I  may  say,  that  our  output  increased  steadily  in 
proportion  to  the  hours  expended  from  the  armistice  till  ces- 
sation of  operations  in  May,  1919.  My  one  thought  was  to 
50  co-ordinate  the  school  and  shop  that  the  students  would 
receive  an  intensive,  intelligent  and  instructive  course  of 
training  and  we  would  get  value  received  in  a  fair  day's  work 
each  day. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  that  while  the  schools 
were  authorized  by  General  Headquarters  and  sponsored  by 
the  educational  commission  and  literature  issued  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  schools  and  inviting  soldiers  of  the  regular 
establishment  to  take  up  courses  and  ordering  to  the  schools 
such  Qs  desired  to  go,  the  burden  of  developing  the  com- 
plete courses  of  study  and  work,  the  organizing  of  provisional 
companies,  the  problems  of  housing,  feeding,  clothing,  and 
general  welfare,  the  problems  of  assimilation,  the  selection  of 
instructor  personnel  (technical  and  practical)  fell  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  shops. 

No  outside  assistance  other  than  colored  cooks  and  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  for  the  provisional  companies  was  re- 
ceived and  all  duties  other  than  these  were  detailed  to  of- 
ficers of  our  organization  in  addition  to  their  other  duties. 
Provisional  companies  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  organized  and  se- 
lections from  the  student  personnel  were  made  to  carry  on  the 
routine  military  duties,  such  as  first  sergeant,  company  clerk, 
platoon  leaders,  squad  leaders,  and  fatigue.  This  work  was 
required  to  be  done  in  addition  to  the  duties  in  the  shop. 
The  companies  did  no  guard  duty  and  no  fatigue  other 
than  company  but  were  required  to  stand  reveille  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  daily  short  period  military  drill  and  regimental 
parade  at  retreat.  This  practice  was  inaugurated  in  Feb- 
ruar}',  1919,  for  all  shop  men  by  reducing  the  shop  hours  to 
8  and  using  one  hour  for  drill  and  ceremony.  This  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  daily  shop  grind  and  assisted  in  keep- 
ing the  men  physically  fit  and  mentally  alert  and  gave  to 
them  the  snap  and  set  up  common  to  veteran  combat  troops 
but  seldom  found  in  other  branches  of  the  service. 

How  the  Work  Was  Organized 

Immediately  on  obtaining  information  that  the  schools 
Were  to  be  established,  time  was  taken  by  the  forelock  and  a 
vocational  officer  was  appointed  to  whose  ability  is  due  a 
great  share  of  the  credit  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
sch(X)ls.  This  officer  was  ably  assisted  by  'specially  selected 
men  that  formed  the  body  of  the  schools'  instruction  force. 
T.»xt  books  were  not  availalile  but  we  had  the  engineer  corps 
fidd  technical  library  as  a  basis  to  work  on  and  developed 
courses  of  study  for  the  several  occupations  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  students.  As  developed,  the  courses  were  not 
eliborate,  but  included  the  fundamental  facts  and  theories 
consistent  with  the  trade  concerned. 

About  the  time  that  the  schools  were  started  it  was  learned 
that  the  3  months'  training  period,  as  first  planned,  would 


of  necessity  be  shortened  by  the  plans  to  discontinue  all  c^ 
erations  not  later  than  July  1,  1919.  The  scheme  for  utiliz- 
ing one  day  for  class  room  work  was  changed  to  give  each 
student  but  Yi  day  weekly  and  the  only  subjects  to  be  taught 
were  shop  arithmetic  and  applied  practical  mechanics.  The 
former  was  a  practical  course  in  elementary  mathematics  with 
numerous  applications  to  shop  problems;  the  latter  was  in- 
tended to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  facts 
and  theories  of  the  science  of  mechanics  which  underlie  all 
shop  operations. 

A  course  in  elementary  mechanical  drawing  was  given  to  such 
students  as  were  desirous  of  becoming  draftsmen  or  those  who 
desired  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  practical  shop  work  a  series  of  lec- 
tures was  arranged;  these  lectures  to  be  given  by  various  shop 
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officers  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  students  in  various 
courses.  This  schedule  was  somewhat  interfered  with  by 
ordering  to  the  U.  S.  many  of  the  officers  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  shortening  of  the  schedule  as  originally 
planned  it  was  felt  that  class  room  work  and  theory  would 
have  to  be  sacrificed  for  practical  work  to  enable  the  student 
to  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  shop  practices  to  fit  him  for 
a  position  after  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  A.  and  his  discharge 
from  the  service. 

The  men  enrolled  in  the  school  were  from  all  branches  of 
service  in  the  A.  E.  F.  the  majority  being  from  combat  di- 
visions. The  following  fighting  divisions  were  represented: 
1st,  2nd,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  79th,  81st,  88th  and  3d 
army  headquarters.         .••■"=. 

Selection  of  the  Student  Personnel 

As  the  men  reported  they  were  interviewed  by  the  vcKational 
training  officer  who  obtained  in  addition  to  such  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  man  as  could  be  judged  by  a  personal  inter- 
view, the  man's  age,  schooling,  civil  and  army  occupation 
and  his  preference  in  regard  to  proposed  training.  This  in- 
formation was  recorded  on  a  form  and  used  in  assigning 
students  to  their  duties.  In  establishing  of  the  .<ichools  it  was 
felt  that  those  who  would  desire  to  become  students  would 
be  men  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  caliber  and  that  they 
could  be  put  upon  an  honor  basis  and  the  schools  run  as  a 
college.  Prior  to  the  oj)ening  of  the  sch(X)ls  all  arrivals  were 
addressed  by  the  commanding  officer  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
jiosed  method  of  running  the  school  and  the  duties  of  the 
officers  in  charge,  the  co-operation  expected  from  the  work- 
men and  the  duties  of  the  student  body.  Prior  to  this  all 
members  of  the  old  organization  had  been  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise every  effort  and  sacrifice  their  own  desires  in  order  to 
assist  those  who  apparently  needed  and  wanted  help. 

It  developed,  however,  that  there  were  many  reasons  other 
than  study  and  development  that  brought  sonle  of  the  students 
(so  called)  to  the  schools.    Some  thought  that  by  getting  into 
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Short  Intensive  Training  in  the  Mechanical  Trades 
Organized  in  France  After  Signing  of   the  Armistice 
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Till'.  r\|KTiinn.-  tit  our  army  in  tin-  latf  war  in  luiropc 
taimlit  thai  in  iiiodrni  war-  thr  lu-id  tor  UK-n  wt-ll 
traiiu'd  in  industrial  -cr\  in-  i-  a-  LiriMl  a-  tlu-  mc<l 
(i\  lui-n  trained  in  tt.nil>at  -rr\  i(  f.  In  puttinir  into  thi-  tuld 
all  arniv  of  a  iiiillioii  nun  llir  -iTvin  of  -uin)!)  i-  the  all- 
iinjKJrtant  fatior  in  tlu  arni\-  -utn--.  and  in  this  M-rvite 
tluri-  is  lU'c'd  of  nu-n  will  traiiu-d  in  alino-t  ivrry  mothanical 
trade  to  keep  the  service  fuiutionini:  proiurl}.  Tlu-e  faet- 
wire  fonihlx  demonstrated  in  nuire  than  one  in>taiue  aiul 
were  the  prime  rea-on-  for  e-tal'li-hiiiL:  -tluHjl.-  of  variou- 
kind-  in  the  army  Ixith  in  I'ranie  and  in  tlii-  lountry. 

The  steadv  and  enorinou-  demand  for  -killed  nun  of  all 
erafts  and  |)rofe-.-ion>  was  never  entirely  met  prior  to  the 
annistiec  and  iiAW  empha-i-  to  the  fait  that  our  peace-time 
armv.  to  he  -elf->ustainini.'  to  any  ileiiree.  -hould  he  iriven 
traininu  in  )»ro(hution  as  well  a-  de-truelioii  and  that  -eriou- 
eonsideration  >hould  he  uiveii  to  the  e-taMi-liineiit  of  -ehooK 
in  the  service  where  not  onl\  in^iiuer  aiul  air  -irviie  troops 
hut  all  lonihat  troop-,  a-  part  of  their  eurrieuluni.  would  he 
L'iven  traininu  in  the  variou-  nuehaiiical  trades. 

The  nurhaniial  trade-  -ehools  of  the  intermediate  -etlion 
of  the  service  of  -upply  constituted  a  unique  dei»arture  from 
all  educational  i>roject-  and  havi  occupied  an  altogether 
distinct  i)lace  in  the  trainiiiL'  -cc tioii  of  the  army.  The}  form 
-uch  an  unusual  part  of  the  va-t  educational  prou'ram  of  the 
A.  K.  v..  and  are  so  unlike  aiiythim:  hitherto  attcnijited  in 
Anu'rican  education,  that  they  ma\  rea-oiiaMy  he  expected  to 
have  an  inii>ortant  hearing  on  the  pci— ihle  vinalional  training' 
for  the  peace-time  army. 

In  the  comhat  divi.-ion-  ami  wlurcwr  troops  could  he 
spared  after  the  armi-tice.  educational  ctiur>e.-  frctm  lo.  al 
studies  at  the  V.  M.  C\  A.'s  and  post  >c1icm»1-  to  scholar-hips 
in  French  universities  were  j)rovided.  In  surveying:  the  po>- 
sihilities  of  e.\tendin.«:  the  plan,  the  educational  commi-sion 
developed  the  fact  that  in  the  intermediate  section  of  the 
ser\'ice  of  su{>ply  there  were  va.«t  manufacturinii  and  repair 
jilant-  that  miiilit  in  some  way  ]k-  utili/c-d  for  the  e(lucatic»n 


of  siviral  thou>and  nun  in  the  mechanical  trade-  who.  -ihiii 
to  he  returned  to  civilian  i)ur.suits,  could  lie  as>i.-ted  in  more 
thoroughly  httiiii,'  them-elves  for  a  i)eace-time  occu])ation  aii<l 
who  wished  increased  rather  than  le-sciu'd  earnini:  capacity 
as  a  result  of  their  tour  in  the  siTvice-. 

Origin  of  Mechanical  Trade  Schools  Plan 

The  followinLT  extract  from  the  report  made  i^y  ("arlton 
(iilison  of  the  educational  commission  and  later  director  of 
mechanical  trade  schools  of  the  internu-diate  .-eclion,  will 
perha])s  <,'ive  the  hest  exposition  of  the  plan  for  utilizing 
the  Never-  locennotive  aiul  car  shops  a-  a  means  of 
affordinu  -pecial  nurhanical  mechanical  traininu  to  500  nun 
from  the  comhat  divisions:  "'Credit  is  due  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  l<Uh  Grand  Division  Transpor- 
tation Corps  for  the  scheme  of  utilizinu  the  larue  railroad 
shops  at  Xevers.  perhaps  the  most  attractive  and  hest  e(iuii>l'cd 
shops  in  all  Kurope.  for  trainini:  nun  in  all  trades  relattd 
to  railroad  transj)ortation.  a  very  im|)()rtant  hranch  of  the 
>erviee'.  The  installation  in  the-e  shops  of  all  the  hest  typ' - 
of  modern  machinery  i;ave  to  him  the  vision  of  tyint;  ti  •' 
production  work  of  the  shop  with  the  trainintz  of  several  hun- 
dred nun  selected  from  the  armies,  in  machine  -hop  practicv. 
foundr\-  work.  ox\-acet\lene  weldinu'.  hhu  ksmithinu.  ])attcrn 
making  and   other  meciianical   trade.-. 

.\s  a  result  of  this  report  the  following  -c  liool-  wc-rc'  dec  i<l  •! 
on  and  e-taidishecl  within  a  period  of  three  week-: 

Ncv.rs      R;iiln.;t.i   Sli..]., 

\'<rii<  nil    mill    Ki'inai  .'•.mill      Mnlm     Un  •n-ii  ii<  licii    I'.irk. 

I  ii<vvt  s- -Siy!i:il  (orps  SIimi-i-, 

.M<lnin      •  (nlnaiuc    .*ilici|i». 

i)i<  i»i       Drivir   Mi  ("li.iiiics   Stlnm].  _ 

SdiKV-    Ivt-nii  ui:l    Schnfil    atn!    trniniic    in    tiic   variinK    ■i\-.ii-.i::i.ii-    nt    !   '- 

The  luvd  for  additional  hiizhl)  skilled  nun  in  Xevers  .-lu 
had  heen  a  j»r(hhlem  since  it-  ince]>tion  and  my  de>ires  to  m 
dcr-tudv  our  irood  nu'chanic-  with  earne-t  lto\-  .md  nun  wl   ■ 
dc-ired  to  further  their  mechanical   knowledt'c    i  ould  not   1 
whollv  izratitled  due  to  -carcity  of  nu-n   partiailarly  of  d' 
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[K  ulal)le  men.  I  saw  in  tlie  desire  to  give  men  of  combat  of  necessit\-  he  shortened  hy  the  })lans  to  discontinue  all  op- 
tri  )])>  mechanical  training  an  opportunity  to  augment  my  erations  not  later  than  July  1,  1919.  The  scheme  for  utiliz- 
fo  ces  and   increase  production   ])rovided   that   we   were  not      ing  one  day  for  class  room  work  was  changed  to  give  each 

student  hut  '/.  day  weekly  and  the  only  suljjects  to  \h;  taught 


h;,  ni)ered  hy  the  interference  of  dictatorial  officers  who  were 
uii familiar  with  shoji  work,  or  annoyed  hy  tlie  commanding 
,)\\  '\'r>  of  men  detached  to  our  schools. 


Unusual  Conditions  to  Contend  With 

It  wa>  fi'h  that  could  we  he  allowed  to  operate  as  licfore 
ai.d  handle  the  >chools  a>  we  desired  the  >ludints  could 
!k  put  on  a  j)roductive  ha>is.  giving  them  the  benefit  of  our 
Ik -t  effort>  in  expert  supervision  and  instruction  and  work- 
iiu  witii  our  mo-t  skilled  men  and  in  a  few  week>"  time  in- 
vP  i>e  pnukic  tion  sufficiently  to  c()m|iensate.  or  nearly 
-0.  for  the  additional  man  liour-  expended.  It  wa>  never  felt 
til, it  the  signing  of  the  armistice  lessened  our  responsibilities 
,ind  the  maximum  outjiut  olttainable  was  the  figure  for  wliicli 
wi  were  striving.  How  well  we  succeeded  is  another  stor\. 
hdwever.  I  may  .■^ay,  that  our  output  increased  steadilx  in 
proi)ortion  to  the  hours  expended  from  tlie  armistice  till  ces- 
vition  of  operations  in  May.  1919.  My  one  thought  was  to 
-0  co-ordinate  the  school  and  sho])  that  the  .-ludents  would 
receive  an  intensive,  intelligent  and  instructive  course  of 
training  and  we  would  get  value  received  in  a  fair  day's  work 
■  a'  h  «hiy. 

It  may  not  l)e  inai)i)ro|)riate  to  say  that  while  the  school- 
\\vre  authorized  by  General  Head(|uarters  and  >ponsore<l  by 
the  educational  commission  and  literature  is.sued  showing  the 

idvantages  of  the  sch<M)ls  and  inviting  soldiers  of  the  regular 
i-ial)li.-hment  to  take  u])  courses  and  ordering  to  the  >cho()l> 
-u<  h  a~  (K'^ired  to  go.  the  burden  of  develojjing  the  com- 
;i]<  te  course's  of  *tudy  and  work,  the  organizing  of  provisional 

fiinpanies,   the   problems  of  housing,    feeding,  clothing,   and 
,'cneral  welfare-,  the  jtroblems  of  as>imilation.  the  selection  of 
iii-truc  tor  |)iT>onnel   (technical  and  jjraitical)   fell  to  the  -u-      officers 
:n  rintenclent  of  >hops. 

N'o  outside  assistance  other  than  colored  c<;ok>  and  the  ad- 
;ii:iii.-trative  officers  for  the  provisional  com|»anies  was  re- 
ceived and  all  duties  other  than  these  were-  detailed  to  of- 
ficers of  our  organization  in  addition  to  their  other  duties. 
Provisional  companies  No.  1  and  Xo.  2  were  organized  and  se- 
Ic'tion-  from  the  student  personnel  were  made  to  carry  on  the 
routine  militar\- .duties,  such  as  first  sergeant,  company  clerk, 
i'latoon  leaders,  srjuad  leaders,  and  fatigue.  This  work  was 
ri<|uired  to  l)e  done  in  addition  to  the  dutie>  in  the  shoj). 
Tile  companies  ilid  no  guard  (lut\  and  no  fatigue  other 
than  company  but  were  recjuired  to  stand  reveille  and  par- 


were  sho|»  arithmetic  and  ai)])lied  jiractical  mechanics.  The 
lormer  wa>  a  [wactical  ccjurse  in  elementary  mathematics  with 
numerous  applications  to  >ho]»  j)roblems:  the  latter  was  in- 
tended to  acquaint  the  -tudent  with  the  fundamental  facts 
and  theories  of  the  >c  ience  of  mechanic-  which  umltTlie  all 
.-"hop  o])erations. 

A  course  in  elementary  mechanical  drawing  wa>  given  to  such 
-tudciit-  a>  were  de-irous  of  becoming  draft.-men  or  those  who 
cK-ired  to  ac<|uire  a  working  knowledge  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  practical  >hop  work  a  series  of  lec- 
ture- wa-  arranLied:  the-c-  lecture-  to  be  given  by  variou-  <hop 
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on  subjects  of  iiuere-t  to  the  -tud'ents  in  various 
courses.  This  schedule  wa-  -omewhat  interfered  with  bv 
ordering  to  the  I'.  S.  many  of  the  officers  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  shortening  of  the  schedule  a-;  originally 
])lanned  it  \\a>  felt  that  c  la.--  room  work  and  theory  would 
have  tt>  be  sacrificed  for  practical  work  to  enable  the  student 
to  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  -hop  practices  to  fit  him  for 
a  position  after  hi-  return  to  the  l'.  S.  .\.  and  his  discharge 
from  the  -ervice. 

The  men  enrolled  in  the  School  were  from  all  branches  of 
-ervice  in  the  .\.  I"..  1".  the  majority  being  from  combat  di- 
vi-ions.  The  followinir  fightin-i:  division-  were  rej)resented : 
l.-t.  2iul.  Sd.  4th.  5th.  oth.   nh.  sxh.  79th,  8lst.  SNth  and  .-id 


Selection   of  the   Student  Personnel 


tu  i])ate  in  the  daily  short  ])eriod  military  drill  and  regimental      army  head(|uarter>. 

parade  .it  retreat.      Tlii-  practice  was  inaugurated   in   Feb- 

'II  irv.  1919,  fur  all  shoj)  men  bv  reducing  the  shop  ht>urs  to 

N  and  using  one  hour  for  drill' and  ceremonv.     This  broke  A- the  men  reported  they  were  interviewed  by  the  vocational 

th."  monotony  of  the  dailv  shop  grind  and  assisted  in  keep-      training  officer  who  obtained   in   acUlition   to  -uch   infonna- 

in-  the  men   |)hy-ically   fit  and  mentally  alert  and  gave  to     ti(;n  relative  to  the  man  as  could  be  judged  by  a  personal  inter- 

li  m  the  sna]»  and  set  up  common  to  veteran  combat  trcMips 


■1  t 


clom 


view,  the  man's  age.  schooling,  civil  and  army  cKCupation 
and  his  |)refercnce  in  regard  to  projio-cd  training.  This  in- 
formation wa-  recorded  on  a  form  anl  used  in  as.-iiining 
student-  to  their  duties.  In  e.-tabli.-hing  of  the-  sv~h()ols  it  was 
felt  that  those  who  would  de-ire  to  become  >ti.»dc-nt-  would 
be  nun  -omewhat  above  the  ordinary  caliiier  and  that  thev 
could  Ik-  put  ujion  an  honor  ba-i-  an.d  the  schools  run  as  a 
college.  Prior  to  tlu  opiiiiim  of  the  -cIh)o1s  all  arrivals  were 
addressed  by  the  commanding,'  officer  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed method  of  running  the  school  and  the  duties  of  the 
1  \t  books  Were-  ncjt  available  but  we  had  the  engineer  corps  officer-  in  charge,  the  ec^-ol^-ratio!l  expected  from  the  work- 
^i  Id  technical  library  as  a  ba-i-  to  work  on  and  develojjcd  nun  and  the  duties  of  tlu-  -tudent  body.  Prior  to  this  all 
<  irses  of  study  for  the  several  occu[)ations  before  the  ar-  members  of  the  chl  organization  had  been  called  upon  to  ex- 
n  al  of  the  student-.  .\s  develo])ed.  the  courses  were  not  ercise  every  effort  and  sac  rifice  their  own  de-ire-^  \\\  onler  to 
"1  iborate.  but  included  the  fundanu-ntal  facts  and  theories 
insistent  with  the  trade  concerned. 

About  the  tinu'  that  the  schools  were  started  it  was  learned 
'!  it  the  .>  numths'  training  perioel.  as  first  jdanned.  would 


louiicl   in  Cither  l)raiiches  of  the  service. 

How  the  Work  Was  Organized  . 

Immediately  on  obtaining  information  that  the  sc-hools 
A  re  to  be-  c-.-tabli-hed.  time  was  taken  1}  the  forelock  and  a 
''  ational  officc-r  wa-  a|)i)ointe-cl  to  wlio-e  ability  is  due  a 
-;i  at  share  of  the  credit  for  the-  -uccessful  ojieration  of  the 
■t  lool-.  I  hi-  offiee-r  wa-  ably  assisted  l)y  spe-cially  sele-cte'd 
n  n   tli.it   formed  the-  l»odv  of  the  school-^'   instruction   force. 


a— i-t  those  who  a|>parently   needed   and  wanted   help. 

It  developed,  however^  that  there  were  many  reasons  other 
than  -ludy  and  develo])ment  that  brought  .-ome  of  the  students 
( -o  called  )  to  the  scluxjls.     Some  thought  that  by  getting  into 
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the  S.  O.  S.  that  their  chances  of  returning  home  quickly 
were  enhanced,  some  did  not  want  to  go  into  Germany  with 
their  outfit  and  others  who  expected  they  could  get  out  of  a 
few  week's  work.  The  honor  system  did  not  work  out  with 
such  men  and  they  were  put  on  a  strictly  military  basis.  In 
justice  to  the  student  body  as  a  whole  they  were  men  of  good 
character  and  came  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  improving 
themselves. 

The  splendid  equipment  of  the  shops  offered  unusual  op- 
portunities for  practical  work  in  the  metal  trades  and  each 
department  was  headed  by  men  of  experience,  well  qualified 
as  instructors.  Due  to  many  outfits  being  ordered  home 
shortly  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools  April  1,  1919, 
many  men  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  and 
but  267  actually  reported. 
>   The  students  were  assigned  as  follows:     ■';:../>   .•: 

^lachine  shop  practice.  . . .  i-"i  i"; '■.  .j,V:»,i  .i»  •  »,•;•' ••— .  ■    82 

Erecting    Shop     ( Loco.) 48 

Car   repairing,    wood   working,   pattern   making 39 

Sheet  metal  and  pipe   fitting .',  <  '.  26 

Electrical     work 23 

l-'oundry    practice    (Brass    and    iron) 19 

Tool  making  and  die  sinking _. 10 

IMacksniithing     13 

Boiler     Making 12 

Autogenous   and   clectr'-;   welding 5 

Of  the  82  men  assigned  to  machine  shop  it  was  found  that 
nearly  75  per  cent  had  some  previous  experience  such  as  run- 
ning a  drill  press  or  working  one  particular  kind  of  machine, 
and  they  desired  to  broaden  their  knowledge.  Our  machine 
shop  was  without  question  the  most  modem  locomotive 
machine  shop  in  the  world.  Ever>'  machine  was  the  very  last 
word  in  its  kind,  each  having  individual  motor  drive  and  of 
the  latest  model.  The  work  in  this  department  and  tool  room 
along  the  same  lines  was  especially  attractive  to  the  students, 
more  so  than  in  any  other  department.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  give  the  student  the  widest  experience  possible,  which  was 
considerable  in  a  shop  of  this  character,  ^i.— "^  -'i 

v"  Valuable  Results  Accomplished  by  School  '- 

The  erecting  shop  offered  many  opportunities  to  the  am- 
bitious student  to  gather  knowledge  of  the  erection  of  loco- 
motives of  many  designs.  Locomotives  built  by  the  American 
and  Baldwin  locomotive  works  were  assembled  at  Nevers  as 
well  as  many  types  of  Belgian,  all  types  of  French  passenger 
locomotives,  trench  locomotives,  "Economique"  locomotives, 


man's  job  on  discharge  from  the  service.  The  same  ma}  be 
said  of  a  large  share  of  students  in  the  sheet  metal  depart- 
ment. 

The  smith  shop  students  were  nearly  all  men  who  iiad 
been  horse  shoers  or  country  blacksmiths  and  they  all  made 
enthusiastic  students  in  the  heavier  railroad  work  with  the 
steam  hammers  to  assist.  After  the  course  was  under  way 
a  card  index  system  was  developed  to  keep  records  of  work 
done  and  the  students'  individual  rating.  The  different  de- 
partment foremen  and  instructors  were  required  to  submit 
a  weekly  progress  and  rating  sheet  from  which,  with  class 
room  work  included,  the  student's  weekly  rating  was  de- 
termined. Due  to  cessation  of  activities  in  the  shops  the 
schools  were  drawn  to  a  close  May  31,  1919,  each  student 
being  furnished  a  certificate  of  studentship  and  forwarded 
to  his  organization  or  sent  to  an  embarkation  camp  for  re- 
turn to  this  country. 

The  only  regrettable  thing  in  connection  with  our  efforts 
was  that  the  schools  could  not  have  a  longer  period  of  exist- 
ence. Without  doubt  the  men  who  took  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  of  the  mechanical  trade  schools  of  Nevers 
gained  some  valuable  knowledge  and  experience  to  assist 
them  in  civil  life  that  might  have  been  doubly  valuable  with 
another  few  weeks'  training. 


SEPARATOR  FOR  COMPRESSED  AIR  LINE 

In  connection  with  the  care  and  use  of  pneumatic  tools  the 
use  of  a  separator  to  extract  the  oil  and  water  from  long  pipe 
lines  conveying  compressed  air  is  highly  desirable.  Some  of 
the  undesirable  effects  of  oil  and  water  accumulating  in  such 
lines  were  pointed  out  by  H.  S.  Covey,  secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  in  an  address  before  the 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  an  abstract  of  which  was  printed 
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metre  gage  and  German  freight  engines.  Here  one  could 
by  obser\'ation  learn  many  things  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  learn  elsewhere.  The  car  shop  offered  opportunities  to 
men  who  had  no  previous  training  to  pick  up  a  trade  (today 
rather  lucrative)  in  a  short  time.  This  vocation  is  quickly 
and  easily  mastered. 

Practically  all  the  foundry  practice  students  were  men 
who  had  some  previous  experience  and  grasped  this  oppor- 
tunity to  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  accept  a  joumey- 


Sectlonal    View  of   Oil    Separatoi^ 

in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  of  May,  1920,  page  292". 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  oil 
and  water  separator  referred  to  by  Mr.  Covey  in  his  addriss, 
as  follows: 

The  separator  consists  of  a  3-ft.  section  of  5-in.  iron  pipe. 
capped  at  top  and  bottom,  and  is  attached  to  the  branch  mj 
pipe  lines  which  feed  the  drop  pipes  and  hose  lines.  The  air 
leaves  the  separator  at  the  top,  entering  the  branch  outlet  f  pe 
attached  to  the  cap  at  the  opposite  side  to  the  inlet.  The  air 
is  thus  freed  from  oil  and  such  water  as  may  still  remain  in 
the  system.  The  separator  is  drained  of  its  accumula  ed 
water  and  oil  through  the  drain  cock  provided  at  the  bott mi 
cap  of  the  separator.  Occasionally  the  lower  cap  of  'he 
separator  should  be  removed  and  the  baffle  plates  cleaned  )>' 
means  of  a  stream  of  compressed  air  which  quickly  remo  e? 
the  oil  adhering  to  them. 


Interesting  Shop  Employees  in  Shop  Output 


Simple  Scheme  of  Displaying  a   Comparison   of 
Man-Hoiuf  Production  for  Information  of  the  Men 


ONE  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration operation  of  the  railroads  is  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  it  has  brought  about  in  railroad  shops. 
Piece  work,  which  had  ver\'  extensively  been  employed  in  car 
shops  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  locomotive  shops,  was 
abolished,  rates  of  pay  re-adjusted,  helpers  advanced  to 
mechanics  and  many  shops  formerly  working  under,  non-union 


seriously,  in  almost  eve^^  railroad  shop  of  importance  in  the 
country.  .       ' 

The  changed  conditions  have  required  new  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  managements  to  bring  production  back  to  reason- 
ably satisfactory  standards.  At  one  shop  where,  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  man-hour 
output  was  being  experienced  an  ingenious  means  of  present- 
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Form  of  Board  on  Which  Comparative  Output  Figures  IVIay  Be   Bulletined  for  the   Inspection  of    the   Men   in   the   Shops  .'     ^: 

onditions,  although  now  nominally  open  shops,  have  become  ing  a  comparison  of  output  by  months  of  the  current  and  pre- 

:)ractically  100  per  cent  unionized.    In  such  shops  the  organi-  ceding  years  in  a  form  which  could  readily  be  comprehended 

/ation  and  operation  of  grievance  committees  has  been   an  by  the  men  in  the  shop,  w^as  developed  and  employed  with 

nnovation  to  which  both  men  and  shop  managements  have  gratifying  results.  ':;''. 

nad  to  adjust  themselves.    The  result  of  all  these  changes  has         The  plan  had  its  inception  in  a  conference  between  the 

i)een  a  disturbance  which  has  affected  output,  more  or  less  local  shop  committee,  the  shop  officers  and  the  superintendent 
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the  S.  O.  S.  that  their  chances  of  rcturniiiL,'  home  (juickly 
were  enhanced,  some  did  not  want  to  go  into  Germany  witli 
their  outfit  and  others  who  e.\i)ected  they  could  get  out  of  a 
few  week's  work.  Tlie  honor  s\stem  did  not  work  out  with 
such  men  and  they  were  i)Ut  on  a  strictly  military  ha>is.  In 
justice  to  the  student  hodx"  as  a  whole  they  were  men  of  good 
character  and  came  with  the  fixed  i)urj)ose  of  improving 
themselves. 

The  sj)lendid  e([uij)ment  of  the  >ho|)>  offered  unu>ual  o|)- 
portunities  for  j)ractical  work  in  the  metal  track's  and  each 
dei)artmeiit  was  he;i(K'tl  l)y  men  of  e.\j)erience.  well  (|ualified 
as  in->tru(  tor>.  Due  to  many  outfits  heing  ordered  home 
shortly  i)rior  t<»  the  o])ening  of  the  schools  Aj)ril  1,  IMIO. 
many  men  were  (k'i)rived  of  the  ()p[)ortunit}"  of  attending  and 
but  2o7  attuall}    reported. 

The  students  were  a.-signe  I  as  follows: 

Macliim-  S'luip  iirayiici- ,vj 

Mrf.  tiii'j     .*^llll['     (  L.ict'.  i 4S 

Car   r<:-|i.'tirn)i;.    \\  ■m><1   w^rl  iiiL!,    pit  tern    iii.ikiiit; ,!" 

.■^lutl   im  tal   an. I    jujrf    rittiir.: _»(, 

.'k'Ctrk-iI     >'  <)rk     ..,:.. J,! 

I'miiiilry     !>r.u->'ce    (  r>ras>    and    ii-i>i:  i I'l 

TiMil  Pi.'jkinj^  aii'l'iiic  >iii'.!ni; 10 

Itlacksniithin.; 1  ,f 

i:MiUr     MakiitL.. ;'....,. IJ 

.\ii;nmj..nt-   .md   ciiitr'-,    wcltliii'.; - 

t)f  till-  iS2  men  assigned  t(t  machine  -ho|»  it  wa>  found  that 
nearly  7.^  |)er  cent  had  some  |irivious  experience  such  as  run- 
ning: a  drill  pres.s  or  working  one  parti*  ular  kind  of  mat  iiine. 
.ind  the\  ck-sin-d  to  hroaden  their  knowledge.  Our  maihine 
.-hoj)  was  without  <|ue>lion  the  mo>t  moikrn  locomotive 
machine  sliop  in  the  world.  I'vi-rx  machine  was  the  very  la-t 
word  in  it^  kind,  each  having  individual  motor  drivt-  and  of 
the  late>t  mo(iel.  I'he  work  in  this  <kpartment  and  tool  room 
along  the  -anie  lino  wa.-  e>pecially  attractive  to  the  stU(knt>. 
more  .~o  than  in  any  <ither  (kpartment.  Jlve-ry  efl'ort  wa>  mack' 
to  give  the  stU(k'nt  tlu'  wi(k'-t  exjjerienti'  ])(is>ilile.  which  wa- 
consideralile  in  a  >hop  of  thi>  cliaracter.  . .--  -       ' 

Valuable  Results  Accomplished  by  School 

The  erecting  -hop  (jft'ered  man\  o|)|)ortunities  to  the  am- 
bitious stucknt  to  Leather  knowledge  of  the  erection  of  kno- 
motives  of  man\  ck'>igns.  Locomotives  l)uilt  I)y  the  .\merican 
and  Baldwin  locomotive  works  were  as.-eniMed  at  Xevers  a- 
well  as  many  types  of  Belgian,  all  ty|)es  of  French  pa.s.-enger 
locomotives,  trench   kKomotives.   "Kconomi<,|ue*"   locomotives, 
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metre  gage  and  German  freight  engines.  Here  one  could 
by  (observation  learn  many  things  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  learn  el-ewhere.  The  car  .-ho[)  offered  opportunities  to 
men  who  had  no  previous  training  to  ])ick  up  a  trade  (tcxlay 
rather  lucrative)  in  a  -hort  time.  Thi.s  vocation  is  cjuickly 
and  easily  mastered. 

Practically  all  the  foundry  j)ractice  students  were  men 
who  had  some  previous  ex])erience  and  grasped  this  oppor- 
tunity to  put  themselves  in   readiness  to  accept  a  joumey- 


man\>  job  on  di-^charge  from  the  .-ervice.  The  same  ma'  he 
.-aid  of  a  large  .<hare  of  .students  in  the  -heet  metal  dep  rt- 
ment.  ' 

The  smith  sho[)  students  were  nearly  all  men  who  ud 
been  hor.>e  shoers  or  country  blacksmith.-  and  they  all  n  ;de 
enthusia.-tic  students  in  the  heavier  railroad  work  with  the 
-team  hammers  to  a.^sist.  .After  the  cour.-e  was  under  av 
a  card  index  s\  stem  was  developed  to  kee]>  records  of  v..  rk 
done  and  tiie  students"  individual  rating.  The  different  de- 
partment foremen  and  instructors  were  re(|uired  to  sui  niit 
a  weekl\-  i)rogress  and  rating  sheet  from  which,  with  liass 
room  work  included,  the  stuck-nt's  weekly  rating  wa-  de- 
termined. Due  to  cessation  of  activities  in  the  sho|)-  the 
-chools  Were  drawn  to  a  do.-^e  May  M.  I'M",  each  stucent 
being  furnished  a  certificate  of  studentship  and  forwar  led 
to  his  organization  or  sent  to  an  embarkation  camj)  for  re- 
turn to  this  country. 

The  only  regrettable  thing  in  (onnection  with  our  efforts 
was  that  the  schools  could  not  have  a  longer  period  of  exist- 
ence. Without  doulit  the  men  who  todk  .idvantage  of  tiieir 
opportunitie-  of  the  mechanical  trade  .-<  liool>  of  Nepers 
gained  -ome  valuable  knowledge  .md  experience-  to  a--i>t 
them  in  civil  life  that  might  liave  been  doubly  valualJe  with 
another   l\  \v   week-'   training. 


SEPARATOR  FOR  COMPRESSED  AIR  LINE 

In  eonneeticjn  with  the  care  and  u-i  of  pneumatic  tool-  the 
u-c  ol  a  separator  to  extract  the  oil  aiul  water  from  long  pipe 
lines  conveying  com|)re.-scd  air  is  highly  de.-irabk-.  .Sonu-  of 
the  imdesirable  effects  of  oil  and  water  accumulating  in  -U'h 
lines  were  pointed  out  by  H.  S.  Covey,  -ecretan'  of  tiie  (Kvi- 
land  Pneumatic  Tool  (^niipany.  in  an  address  before  ihe 
Railway  Club  of  I*ittsburgh.  an  abstract  of  whi.  h  \\.i-  urint^d 
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Sectional    View   of   Oil    Separator 

in  the  l\<ii!zcny  \l iiluniunl  Euy^iucrr  ui  Ma\.  I'^JO,  ]>age  1 
The  accompanying  sketch  -how-  a  sectional  view  of  tin 
and  water  separator  referred  to  \<\    .Mr.  (  d\e\   in  hi-  acklr 
as  follows: 

The  sejjarator  consists  of  a  .-l-ft.  section  of  5-in.  iron  p 
eap|H-d  at  top  and  bottom,  and  is  attached  to  the  branch 
pi|)e  lines  which  iwi\  the  droj)  j)ipes  and  hose  lines.       Ilu 
leaves  the  separator  at  the  top,  entering  the  brancli  outlet  | 
attached  to  the  cap  at  the  oppo-ite  <i(le  to  the  inlet.       Flu 
is  thus  freed  from  oil  and  -ucli  water  as  ma\  still  reinaii 
the  .<iystem.     The  separator   is   drained   of   it-    accumuk 
water  and  oil  through  the  drain  ccnk  provided  at  the  l>oti 
cap   of  the   .sei)arator.     Occasionally   the   lower   cap   of 
se|)arator  should  be  removed  and  the  baffle  plates  cleaned 
ineans  of  a  .stream  of  compre.-sed  air  which  iiui<  kly  renn 
the  oil  adhering  to  them. 
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Interesting  Shop  Employees  in  Shop  Output 


0\K  of  the  m()>t  marked  cl'tVcts  of  tiic-  Railroad  Admini>- 
tration  operation  of  the  railroads  is  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  it  has  Ijrought  ahout  in  railroad  shops. 
I'ieec  work,  wliieli  had  ver\-  extensively  been  emi)loyed  in  car 
-hops  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  locomotive  shoi)s,  was 
;ii»oli.>hed.  rates  of  ])ay  rc-ailjusted.  helpers  advanced  to 
mechanics  ami  many  >h()j>s  formerly  working  under  non-union 


-eriously.  in  alm»)>t  ever)    railroad  .-ho})  of  im]Kirtani  e  in  the 
country. 

The  changed  conditions  have  miuired  new  niea>'Ur«>  on  the 
}>art  of  the  management>  to  bring  jtnKluction  i»;ick  to  rea-on- 
ably  satisfactory  .-landard-.      At  one   -hop  where,  during  the  ■ 
latter  i)art  of  la>t  \ear.  a  marked  fallim:  off  in  :iie  nian-hour 
output  was  being  experienced  an  ingeniou-  mean-  of  prv>cnt- 


^- 


OUTPUT      METER. 

PERCENTAGE  BASIS. 

R  I         lOO       G3       70  H          AO 

R2         90       H4       60  L          30 

R3         80       H5        50  S          20 


APRIL  1919 

WEEK  ENDING 

9.  le  19         £6 


APRIL  I920         APRIL  I920.  %  GAIN  APRIL.I920.  %LOSS.APRfci9SAPRt.9saAf^««APRk.«ft 

WEEK-         ENDING  ,^E^^,„  ENDING  WEEK  ENDING  MEN  MEN        ^u»&    »0<Jf*S 

®         •     "*•  ^  ^^  ■^  '"•  '^  2*  *  '°  '■'  24    JEHPLOYEDCHPLOVtD  WORKED  >A)RKeO 


^oz   SJ^   j^-o  I  »^ 


REMARKS. 


TOTAL     ENG?         I  TOTAL    ENG?         1  TO TAL  ^  :  TOTAL  ^^ 

-  '— — ■ ■ ■ ■ ~ ^. * . 1 . -   :         ■  i     '■■  ' 


,Q,c,^NCS.^„_  ENCs.^  '^'^-    'eaoTigre.  '  .920.  ^   ^ 

'919-     Qy-p      1920.    ^,  ,^     HOURS   HOURS      MEN         MEN  •/c 


.   ^^  '     WORKECA^RKE  DtMPLOYEBihPLOYEI>  GA IN    LOSS 

f^     JAN.      JS-       zot     JiJ^     jr^2.      i,oc  /fY^ 


2C>     FEB.      Jo 


JAN. 

MAR.'    3c     MAR.      j^o      /JJ     x^3     C/f 
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Form  of   Board  on  Which  Comparative  Output   Figures   May  Be   Bulletined  for  the   Inspection  of    the    Men    m    the    Snops 

onditions.  although  now  nominally  open  sho|)s.  have  become  ing  a  comi)ari>on  of  output  by  month>  of  the  lUrrent  and  'ire- 

■ractically  100  per  cent  unionized.     In  such  sho])s  tlu-  organi-  ceding  years  in  a  form  which  could  readily  be  «.omprfhended 

ation  and  operation   of  grievance  committees   has  betn   an  I)y  tlve  men  in  the  shop.  wa<  developed  and  employed  with 

anovation  to  which  both  men  and  .>^hop  managements  have  gratifving  results. 

ad  to  adjust  themselves.      The  result  of  all  these  changes  has  The  plan  had   its   incejUion   in   a  confcjence  i<'i ween  the 

len  a  di-turbance  which  has  affected  output,  more  or  less  local  shop  committee,  the  shop  officers  and  tl^  >ui»erintendent 
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of  motive  power,  at  which  the  facts  of  the  situation  were  laid 
before  the  committee.  When  confronted  with  a  statement  that 
the  shop  had  actually  suffered  a  decline  in  output  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  loath  to  believe  that  the  situation 
was  as  represented.  An  inspection  of  the  records  of  men  em- 
ployed, hours  worked  and  locomotives  turned  out,  however, 
convinced  the  committee,  one  of  whom  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  if  they  knew  them,  no  one  would  regret  these  facts  more 
than  the  men  in  the  shops  and  that  if  a  means  were  available 
for  laying  before  the  men  the  month  tomonth  facts  as  to  out- 
put they  would  remedy  the  situation  themselves. 

As  the  result  of  this  conference  the  scheme  here  described 
for  calculating  and  recording  the  month  to  month  output  on 
a  comparative  basis  was  developed. 

In  order  that  a  reasonably  satisfactory  comparison  of  out- 
put might  l)e  made  some  method  of  weighting  the  various 
classes  of  repairs  was  necessar\'.  This  was  worked  out  on  a 
so-called  point  basis,  each  class  of  repairs  being  assigned  a 
number  of  points  such  that  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  repairs  would  bear  a  relationship  to  each 
other  approximating  the  relationship  between  the  actual  man- 
hours  of  labor  required  on  the  average  locomotive  going 
through  the  shop  for  the  different  classes.  The  following 
number  of  points  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  classes  of 
repairs:  i'.:  "■■:•••.' •"■v.  •.  "..■>•..     ;•;:■"  "  :-■  ■: 

..-  Class  1   rebuild   (new) 100       ■  . 

.-    .Class  2  rebuild    90        '.  V 

:  ;  ■['i.v'..-   Class  3  rebuild    80       v^:; 

^.-  •■•,:;.  Class  3  general    70      V  V  > 

;.v-;"v  Class  4  heavy  60       . . 

■  ''■  <>  Class  5  heavy 50 

:::••:';  Heavy ' 40       .  ^^ 

•• ;.  v  .;'-:,•  Light  30     •'  . 

';  Sp)ecific    ....  ..<>  ^.i  .v.. 20 

X  This  classification  is  posted  at  the  top  of  the  output  meter 
board  which  is  placed  in  the  shop  where  it  is  accessible  for 
the  inspection  of  the  men. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  possible  variations  in 
conditions  from  month  to  month,  the  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween each  month  of  the  current  year  and  the  same  month 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  comparison  is  expressed  as  a  per 
cent  loss  or  gain,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  simple  formula  has 
been  worked  out  for  the  calculation  of  this  per  cent  and  a 
blueprint  copy  of  the  formula  is  posted  near  the  output  meter 
board  in  order  that  the  basis  of  comparison  may  be  generally 
undepstood.  The  first  step  in  the  calculations  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  aggregate  number  of  points  equivalent  to  the 
output  for  the  month.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  numl^er  of 
locomotives  in  for  each  class  of  repairs  which  was  turned  out 
during  the  month,  this  is  readily  determined  l)v  referring  to 
the  percentage  or  point  basis  just  described.  The  next  step 
is  the  determination  of  the  total  man-hours  worked,  which  is 
the  number  of  shop  hours  for  the  month  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  men  employed.  The  basis  of  comparison  is  then 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  numl>er  of  man-hours  worked 
by  the  numlier  of  points,  giving  the  numl>er  of  man-hours 
w-hich  were  required  to  produce  one  pwint.  The  proportion  of 
increase  or  decrease  of  this  figure  for  the  current  month  is  the 
measure  respectively  of  the  loss  or  gain  of  output  per  man- 
hour.     This  is  entered  in  the  proper  percentage  column. 

Reference  to  the  drawing  will  show  the  method  of  posting 
the  information.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  middle  portion  of 
the  board  is  divided  into  three  sections  and  each  section  in 
turn  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  devoted  to  the  current 
month  and  the  other  to  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 
Each  part  is  provided  with  a  column  for  each  week  of  the 
month,  in  which  the  number  of  locomotives  receiving  each 
main  class  of  repairs  which  was  turned  out  of  the  shop  during 
the  week  is  entered  in  the  first  section,  and  the  percentage  of 
gain  or  loss  entered  in  the  proper  part  of  the  second  section. 


In  the  third  section  is  shown  the  number  of  men  employed 
and  the  number  of  working  hours  per  week  for  the  current 
month  and  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  As  shown 
on  the  drawing  the  column  captions  of  this  section  of  tie 
board  are  lettered  on  a  removable  strip  of  sheet  metal  which 
is  pulled  out  of  the  slide  at  the  end  of  each  month  and  re- 
placed with  one  lettered  for  the  next  month.  In  entering 
the  figures  in  this  section,  white  chalk  is  used  for  those  for 
the  current  month  and  red  chalk  for  those  for  the  preceding' 
year.  The  permanent  figures  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
board  are  painted  in  the  same  colors. 

The  lower  section  of  the  board  is  devoted  to  a  similar  record 
by  months,  a  complete  record  of  the  calendar  year  being  en- 
tered here  month  by  month. 

The  scheme  is  simple  to  operate  and  is  readily  understood 
Ijy  the  men.  Its  value  is  indicated  by  the  results  shown  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year.  That  the  men  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  shop  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  marked  improvement  in  output  which  has  been  ob- 
tained since  January  and  the  significant  fact  in  connection 
with  these  figures  is  that  the  improvement  has  been  effected 
almost  entirely  by  the  men  themselves.  With  the  facts  as  to 
conditions  clearly  before  them,  no  other  measures  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  the  output  back  to  and  even  to  exceed  that 
of  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year. 


SAFETY  PLATFORM  FOR  THE  ERECTING  SHOP 

The  cab  of  a  locomotive,  after  the  engine  has  been  cut  off 
from  the  tender  and  placed  in  the  erecting  shop,  is  rather 
a  dangerous  place  to  work  and  casualties  are  frequently 
caused  by.  men  stepping  off  the  apron  and  falling  into  the 
pit.  In  order  to  remove  this  element  of  danger  the  platform 
shown  in  the  drawing  has  been  developed  and  used  success- 
fully for  some  time  in  the  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  shops  of  the 
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Platform   for   Use    Back   of   Locomotive  Cabs   in   the   Erecting   Shop 

Grand  Trunk,  Western  Lines.  The  frame  is  built  up  of 
pipe  and  cross  pieces  of  J^-in.  material,  which  are  welded 
to  the  pipe.  At  the  base  the  frame  is  9  ft.  6  in.  long  and 
spans  the  working  pit,  the  height  of  the  platform  being  5  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  shop  floor.  The  platform  is  covered 
with  standard  smokebox  netting  and  a  pipe  rail  19  in.  high 
is  placed  across  one  side. 

The  platform  is  placed  across  the  pit  just  back  of  tiie 
locomotive,  the  front  side  extending  under  the  back  edge  of 
the  apron.  It  thus  increases  the  working  space  in  the  cab 
and  provides  a  safety  rail  which  is  an  effective  protection 
to  the  men.  The  cross  pieces  between  the  two  frames  also 
facilitate  climbing  in  and  out  of  the  cab. 


Nickel  Plate  Power  Plant  at  Conneaut 


Results  of   a    Successful   Superheater  Installation 
in    the    Stationary    Boilers    at    Connejuit,    Ohio 

BY  J.  S.  MORRIS  •  -  ^ 

AssUtont  Engineer.  N.  Y.  C.  &  St  L.  ..•;     -     ■ 


DURING  the  past  few  years,  the  traffic  handled  by  the 
Nickel  Plate  has  gradually  increased,  with  the  result 
that  the  shops  and  engine  houses  have  had  to  increase 
their  output  considerably.  This,  of  course,  caused  the  load 
on  the  boiler  plants  to  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  during 
the  winter  months  the  boilers  had  to  work  under  a  heavy 
overload.  The  conditions  at  Conneaut  reached  a  point  where 
it  was  necessary  either  to  purchase  additional  boilers  or  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  boilers  then  in  use.  At  this  time 
it  was  suggested  that  superheaters  would  solve  the  difficulty. 
Assuming  that  the  use  of  superheated  steam  would  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  power  plant  15  per  cent,  the  cost 
of  the  superheater  installation  would  be  approximately  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  installing  another  horizontal  return  tubular 
boiler  of  a  size  sufficient  to  give  the  same  increase  in  ca- 
pacit)'.  Not  only  would  the  first  cost  of  the  superheaters 
be  less  but  it  was  thought  that  they  would  show  an  annual 
fuel  saving  of  at  least  10  per  cent  with  the  same  load,  which 
would  not  only  pay  the  charges  against  the  investment,  but 
would  leave  a  substantial  margin  of  profit  besides.  If  an 
additional  boiler  was  installed,  the  fuel  consumption  would 


The  engine  room,  which  is  located  adjacent  to  the  boiler 
house,  contains  the  following  machinery:  one  100  H.P.  high 
speed  Buckeye  engine  with  piston  valves,  direct  connected 
to  a  75  K.W.  direct  current  General  Electric  Co.  generator 
which  supplies  electric  power  for  all  of  the  motor-driven  ma- 
chinery and  electric  lights  for  the  entire  shop;  also  one  1,050 
cubic  foot  Ingersoll-Rand  air  compressor  with  slide  valves 
on  the  steam  cylinders  and  a  150  H.P.  simple  Corliss  en- 
gine which  drives  all  the  belt-driven  tools  in  the  machine- 
shop. 

The  boilers  also  supply  steam  for  a  75  H.P.  Erie  City 
slide  valve  engine  located  in  the  wood  mill,  about  400  ft. 
from  the  boiler  house.  In  the  blacksmith  shop  they  have 
one  1,200-pound  steam  hammer  and  one  2,000-pound  ham- 
mer. A  twenty-eight  stall  engine  house  located  about  600 
ft.  from  the  power  plant  uses  steam  to  blow  up  engines,  and 
also  to  operate  the  engine  house.  Steam  is  conveyed  to  the 
engine  house  by  means  of  a  four-inch  underground  steam 
line.  This  line  is  carefully  insulated  against  heat  losses  and 
offers  several  important  advantages  over  the  more  common 
type  of  overhead  steam  line. 
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Superheater  Header  Installed  at  Conneaut 


probably  increase,  especially  at  times  when  the  plant  was 
not  working  under  full  load. 

Description  of  Power  Plant 
The  boiler  house  now  in  use  was  built  in  1913  and  con- 
tains three  180  H.P.  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers,  built 
by  the  Bass  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  and  two  70  H.P.  Erie 
City  boilers  of  the  same  type.  All  of  the  boilers  are  hand 
fired  and  use  run-of-mine  bituminous  coal  with  an  average 
heat  value  of  12,500  B.t.u.  per  pound.  Each  of  the  three 
1^0  H.P.  boilers  has  35-inch  steel  smoke  stacks  100  ft. 
hi  ,'h  and  the  two  small  boilers  have  28-inch  stacks  the  same 
heght 


Description  of  Superheaters 

During  the  month  of  September,  1919,  superheaters  were 
installed  in  each  of  the  three  180  H.P.  return  tubular  boil- 
ers. The  superheaters  were  designed  and  installed  by  the 
Locomotive  Superheater  Co.  The  superheater  header  is  hung 
horizontally  just  back  of  the  boiler,  with  the  ends  resting 
on  the. side  walls.  The  header  is  constructed  of  steel  and  is 
in  two  sections;  one  section  for  saturated  steam  and  the  other 
for  superheated  steam.  The  units,  which  are  made  of  lyi- 
inch  cold  drawn  seamless  steel  tubing,  hang  vertically  from 
the  header  in  the  space  between  the  rear  of  the  b<5iler  anfl 
the  back  wall. 
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of  niotiv*'  power,  at  whith  the  facts'  of  the  situation  were  hiid 
before  the  eomiiiittee.  When  confronted  with  a  .statement  tliat 
the  shoj)  had  actually  suffered  a  decline  in  output  tlie  nient- 
1kt->  of  the  coniiniltee  were  loath  to  lielieve  that  the  situation 
was  as  reproented.  An  inspection  of  tlie  recurds  of  men  em- 
ployed, hours  worked  and  locomotives  turned  out.  however, 
t'onvintcd  the  committee,  one  of  whom  e\|)ressed  the  o|)inion 
tliat.  if  tluy  knew  them,  im  cne  would  regret  these  facts  more 
th.m  the  men  iti  the  shop-  and  that  if  a  nuans  were-  availahli' 
for  laying  hifori'  the  men  the  montli  to  month  fact-  a-  to  out- 
put they  would  remedy  ilu-  situali<:n  themselves. 

A-  the  n-ull  of  thi-  coiifennci-  the  schenu-  here  de.-cril»ed 
for  calculatinu  and  recording  the  month  to  month  outjiut  on 
a   comparative'   hasis   was  di'veloped. 

In  ordiT  tli.it  a  reasonahly  satisfactory  ii)mpari>on  of  out- 
]>ut  miiiht  i)e  made  sonu'  method  of  wi'iuhtin<i  the  various 
classes  of  repairs  was  necessar} .  This  was  worketl  out  on  a 
so-c.illed  point  basis,  each  da.-s  of  rij)airs  beiniz  assigned  a 
number  of  points  such  that  the  numbers  as.-it^ned  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  rei)airs  would  bear  a  relation.<hiji  to  each 
other  ai>pro\imatinii  the  relationship  between  thi'  actual  man- 
hours  of  lalxtr  re(|uire(l  on  the  average  hKomotive  uoing 
through  the  shop  for  the  diffiTcnt  ilasses.  The  following 
number  of  j)oints  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  classes  of 
repairs: 

Class   1    rebuild    (new) liMi 

.Cla.ss  2  relmild    ''<» 

-       Class  .>   rebuibl    M> 

i'lass  .>  general    . "'^ 

Cla.-^s  4  iieavy   <>n 

Cla.-i.s  5   heav\    50 

HeavA- 40 

Liilht   >" 

Sj)eciAc     .  . -" 

This  cla.ssification  i-  po-ted  at  the  toj)  of  the  (Uiiput  meter 
board  which  i-  placed  in  the  -hop  where  it  i-  a.  ce—ible  for 
the  insjuvtion  of  the  men. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  eft'ect  of  jio^-ible  vari.ition-  in 
conditions  from  month  to  month,  the  lomparison  i-  made  be- 
tween each  month  of  the  current  year  and  the  -ame  month 
of  the  prect-dinir  year.  The  comparison  is  expre— ed  as  a  per 
cent  lo>s  or  L;ain.  as  the  case  may  be.  .\  sim|>li'  formula  has 
been  worked  out  for  the  lalculation  of  thi-  per  cent  and  a 
blueprint  (opv  of  the  formula  is  po-ted  near  the  output  metir 
board  in  onl.-r  that  the  l)a-is  of  comparison  may  be  generally 
under-too<l.  The  t'lr-t  >U'\)  in  the  i  alculation-  i-  the  deter- 
mination of  the  ai^^ri'izate  number  of  point-  iiiuivalent  to  the 
out|>ut  for  the  month.  \\  ith  a  knowledtie  of  the  number  of 
l(K-omotive.-  in  for  eai  h  .  la-s  of  repair-^  whidi  wa-  turned  out 
durinu'  the  month,  this  is  readily  determined  bv  referring'  to 
the  peneiitaiie  or  point  basis  just  described.  The  next  step 
i-  tlic  detertnination  of  the  total  man-hour-  worked,  which  is 
the  mmil  er  oi  -hop  hour-  for  the  month  multiplied  by  the 
numlur  of  men  emplo\ed.  Ilu-  basis  of  comparison  i-  then 
arrivi-d  ax  \>\  dividing  thr  total  number  of  man-hour-  worked 
bv  the  number  oi'  point.-,  iiivin^  the  luunber  of  man-hours 
whit  h  were  niiuire<l  to  prodine  oiu'  p(»int.  The  proportion  ot 
ini  re.i>e  or  de.  rea.-e  of  thi-  t'lL'ure  for  the  curriiit  month  i-  the 
niea-uri-  ri--pei  tivi-ly  of  the  lo—  or  u'ain  of  out|)Ut  per  man- 
hour.     Thi-  i-  entered   in  tlie  proper  percentaize  colimin. 

kefi-reiice  to  the  dr.iwiiiL'  will  -how  the  iiH'thod  of  po-tiiiij 
till-  information.  Tt  will  be  -ei-n  that  tin-  middle  portion  of 
the  board  i-  tlividtd  into  three  -eition-  and  c;uh  section  in 
turn  i-  <livided  into  two  jiarts.  one  devoted  to  the  ( urrent 
month  and  the  other  to  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 
Kach  part  i-  provided  with  a  colunni  for  each  week  of  the 
month,  in  which  the  number  of  lo.omotives  receivine  each 
main  da--  of  re]->airs  which  wa-  turned  out  of  the  shop  durincr 
the  week  i-  entered  in  the  tirst  section,  and  the  percentage  of 
j^ain  or  lo-s  entered  in  the  proper  part  of  the  -econd  section. 


In  the  third  .-ection  is  shown  the  numWr  of  men  employvj 
and  the  number  of  workinLj  hours  per  week  for  the  currcrt 
month  and  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year.    As  showi 
on  the  drawing    the  colunm  captions  of  this  section  of  tl 
board  are  lettered  on  a  removable  strip  of  sheet  metal  vvhi<  i 
is  I  lulled  out  of  the  slide  at  the  end  of  eaih  month  and  r< 
phued  with  one  lettered  for  the  ne.xt  month.       In  enterin; 
tiu'  figures  in  this  section,  white  chalk   is  u.<eil  for  those  f( 
the  (urnnt  month  and  red  chalk  for  those  for  the  precedui 
year.       The   |)ermaiient    figures   in   the   lower   section   of   tl 
Ix.ard  are  jiainted  in  the  same  colors. 

rile  lower  -it  tion  of  the  itoard  is  devoted  to  a  similar  recor '. 
b\   month.-,  a  comjilete  record  of  the  calendar  year  being  ci 
tered  here  month  i)y  month. 

The  scheme  is  -im])li-  to  operate  and  is  readily  understool 
by  the  men.  Its  value  is  iiulicated  by  the  results  .shown  fo- 
the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year.  That  the  men  hav^ 
taken  an  interest  in  the  su(  cess  of  the  .-hoj)  is  clearly  indicate  : 
by  the  marked  improvement  in  output  which  has  been  oi- 
t. lined  siiue  January  and  the  signit'icant  fact  in  connection 
with  these  figures  is  that  the  improvement  has  been  effectc  ! 
almost  entirely  by  the  men  tluinselves.  With  the  facts  as  to 
conditions  clearly  l)efore  them,  no  other  measures  have  bct!'. 
necessary  to  bring  the  outjiut  back  to  and  even  to  exceed  thia 
of  till'  <ame  period  of  the  preceding  \ear. 

SAFETY  PLATFORM  FOR  THE  ERECTING  SHOP 

'Ihe  cab  of  a  locomotive,  after  the  engine  has  l>een  cut  oft 
from  the  tender  and  placed  in  the  erecting  shop,  is  rather 
a  dangerous  j)lace  to  work  and  casualties  are  frecjuentl^ 
caused  by. men  .stejiping  off  the  apron  and  falling  into  the 
pit.  In  order  to  remove  this  element  of  danger  the  jilatfonn 
shown  in  the  drawing  has  been  developed  and  used  succes- 
fully  for  some  tim<'  in  the  liattle  Creek.  Mich.,  shops  of  tlu 


Platform    for    Use    B.ick    of    Locomotive    C.Tbs    in    the    Erecting    Shoi 

(ir.md  Trunk.  Wi-teni  Line-.  Tlie  frame  is  built  up  o 
pipe  .111(1  (  ro-s  |)ie(i-  of  ~,s-iii.  material,  which  are  weldet 
to  the  Jiipe.  .\{  the  base  the  frame  is  9  ft.  6  in.  long  am 
-pan-  the  working  pit.  the  height  of  the  platfonn  being  5  ft 
abovi'  the  level  of  the  sho[)  tloor.  The  platform  is  coverci' 
with  -taiidard  -mokebox  netting  and  a  pipe  rail  19  in.  higl 
is  placi'd  aiTo.--  one  -ide. 

The  j)latform  is  placed  across  the  pit  just  back  of  tlu 
locomotive,  the  front  side  extending  under  the  back  edce  o! 
the  apron.  It  thus  increases  the  working  space  in  the  cal 
and  provides  a  safety  rail  which  is  an  effective  protectior. 
to  the  men.  The  cro.-s  pieces  between  the  two  frames  also 
facilitate  ilimbinti  in  and  out  of  the  cab. 


Nickel  Plate  Power  Plant  at  Conneaut 


Results    of    a    Successful    Superheater   Installation 
in     the     Stationary     Boilers     at     Conneaut,    Ohio 


BY  J.  S.  MORRIS 

Assistant  Engineer.  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L. 


Dl'RIXG  the  past  few  years,  the  traffic  handled  by  the 
Nitkil  Plate  has  gradually  increased,  with  the  result 
that  the  shops  and  engine  houses  have  had  to  increase 
tli.ir  output  considerably.  This,  of  course,  caused  the  load 
on  the  boiler  j)lants  to  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  during 
til  winter  months  the  boilers  had  to  work  under  a  heavy 
overload.  Ihe  conditions  at  Conneaut  reached  a  point  where 
it  was  necessary  either  to  purcha.se  additional  h)oilers  or  to 
in<  rea.se  the  output  of  the  boilers  then  in  use.  At  this  time 
it  .vas  suggested  that  superheaters  would  .solve  the  difficulty. 
-Assuming  that  the  use  of  superheated  steam  would  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  power  plant  15  per  cent,  the  cost 
0!  the  superheater  installation  would  be  appro.ximately  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  installing  another  horizontal  return  tubular 
boiler  of  a  size  sufficient  to  give  the  same  increase  in  ca- 
pacity. Not  only  would  the  first  cost  of  the  superheaters 
be  less  but  it  was  thought  that  they  would  show  an  annual 
fuel  saving  of  at  least  10  per  cent  with  the  same  load,  which 
wniild  not  only  pay  the  charges  against  the  investment,  but 
would  leave  a  substantial  margin  of  protit  besides.  If  an 
adilitional   i)oiler  was  installed,  the  fuel  consumj)tion  would 


The  engine  room,  which  is  located  adjacent  to  the  boiler 
house,  contains  the  following  machinery :  one  100  H.P.  high 
speed  Buckeye  engine  with  piston  valves/direct  corme*  ted 
to  a  75  K.W.  direct  current  General  Electric  Co.  generator 
which  suf)plies  electric  power  for  all  of  the  motor-driven  ma- 
( hinery  and  electric  lights  for  tiie  entire  shop:  also  one  1,050 
cubic  foot  Inger>oll-Rand  air  compressor  with  slide  valve* 
on  the  steam  cylinders  and  a  150  H.P.  simple  Corliss  en- 
gine which  drives  all  the  belt-driven  totjls  in  the  machine- 
shop. 

The  l>oilers  also  supply  -team  for  a  75  HP.  Erie  City 
slide  valve  engine  hxated  in  the  wckkI  mill,  about  400  ft. 
from  the  boiler  house.  In  the  blacLsmitli  shop  they  have 
one  l,200-j>ound  steam  hammer  and  one  2,0<)0-jj<xjnd  ham- 
mer. .\  twenty-eight  stall  engine  house  located  alx)Ut  OOO 
ft.  from  the  }Mjwer  plant  u^es  steam  to,  blow  up  engines,  and 
also  to  operate  the  engine  house.  Steam  is  conveyed  to  the 
engine  house  by  means  of  a  tour-inch  underground  steam 
line.  This  line  is  carefully  insulated  against  heat  l()>se>  and 
offer.-«  several  important  advantages  over  the  more  common 
type  of  overhead  >team  line. 


Superheater  Header  Installed  at  Conneaut 


i"  ibably  increase,  especially  at  times  when  the  plant  was 
H'     working  under  full  load. 

Description  of  Power  Plant 

Ihe  boiler  house  now  in  use  was  built  in  1913  and  con- 
ta  ns  three  180  H.P.  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers,  built 
■'  the  Bass  Foundr}-  &  Machine  Co.,  and  two  70  H.P.  Erie 
^  y  boilers  of  the  same  tyjje.  .All  of  the  boilers  are  hand 
li  d  and  use  run-of-mine  bituminous  coal  with  an  average 
'1'  t  value  of  12,500  B.t.u.  per  pound.  Each  of  the  three 
b  »  H.P.  boilers  has  35-inch  .steel  smoke  stacks  100  ft. 
f'  h  and  the  two  small  boilers  have  28-inch  stacks  the  same 
li   ght. 


Description  of  Superheaters 

During  the  month  of  September,  1919.  superheaters  were 
installed  in  each  of  the  tliree  180  H.P.  return  tubular  boil- 
ers. The  .superheaters  were  de.-igned  and  installed  bv  the 
LtHomotive  Su{)erheater  Co.  The  suj)erheater  header  is  hung 
horizontally  ju.st  back  of  the  l>oiler,  with  the  ends  resting 
on  the  side  walls.  The  header  is  constructed  of  steel  and  is 
in  two  sections;  one  section  for  saturated  steam  and  the  other 
for  superheated  .steam.  The  units,  which  are  made  of  l}^- 
inch  cold  drawn  seamless  steel  tubing,  hang  verticallv  from 
the  header  in  the  space  between  the  rear  of  the  boiler  and 
the  back  wall. 
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The  ball  joint  on  each  unit  is  forged  integral  with  the 
tube  and;  is  clamped  to  ihe  headers  by  means  of  a  specially 
designed 'forged  steel  clamp,  similar  to  the  arrangement  used 
on  locomotive  superheaters.  The  units  are  arranged  in  one 
loop  per  unit  and  each  boiler  has  sixteen  units  with  a  total 
of  104  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface. 


the  other  two  tests  were  made  at  night  with  the  different  en- 
gines loaded  by  artificial  means.  This  load  was  maintained 
constant  for  four  hours. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  superheaters  were  installed 
three  similar  tests  were  conducted  and  as  far  as  poss  ble 
conditions  of  the  original  tests  were  duplicated. 

All  the  coal  consumed  by  each  boiler  was  accurately 
measured  by  weighing  on  platform  scales.  The  feed  w.ter 
was  measured  by  means  of  a  recording  water  meter  which  vas 
accurately  calibrated  before  and  after  each  set  of  tests,  and 
was  located  between  the  feed  pump  and  boilers.  The  aver- 
age indicated  horsepower  of  the  Corliss  and  wood  mill  en- 
gines was  secured  by  indicator  cards  taken  every  five  min- 
utes. Switchboard  readings  were  taken  at  the  same  inter- 
vals. A  proximate  analysis  and  heat  value  of  the  coal  was 
secured  from  samples  taken  during  each  test. 

The  two  tests  shown  in  Table  I  were  made  from  8  a.  m. 


.Superheater  Header  and  Units  In   Place 

Superheaters  were  not  installed  in  the  two  70  H.P.  boilers; 
and  in  order  to  separate  the  superheated  and  saturated  steam, 
these  two  boilers  were  disconnected  from  the  main  header 
and  connected  directly  to  the  engine  house  line.  A  by-pass 
line  was  installed  betw^n  the  main  header  and  the  engine 
house  line  so  that  the  two  small  boilers  need  only  be  used 
during  periods  of  the  year  when  the  three  180  H.P.  will  not 
carry  the  entire  load. 


Table  I — Results   of   Eight-Hour    Tests    with 

Load  Only 

Satu- 
rated 
steam 

Total  coal  consumed,   pounds 17,061 

Steam    consumption,    pounds... 128,100 

Average  steam   pressure   of   boilers....  IIS.O 

Average  load  on  Corliss  engine,  I.  H.  P.  60.1 

Average    load    on    wood    mill    engine, 

I.    H.    P 47.9 

Average  load  on  electric  generator,  kw.  36.8 

Total    air    compressor    revolutions 51,580 

Steam  hammer  No.   1,  minutes  in  use.  175 

Steam  hammer  No.   2,  minutes  in  use.  221 

Temperature   feed  water,   deg:rees  F...  209 

Equivalent  evaporation  at  212  deg.  per 

pound  dry  coal 7.96 

Efficiency  binler,   furnace  and  grate...  58.8 

Heat  value    1   lb.   dry  coal 13,390 

Average  boiler  horse   power   developed  487 

Per  cent  of  rated  capacity 90.1 

Degrees  superheat  at  main  header 

Degrees  superheat  at  air  compressor 

Degrees   superheat   at    Corliss   engine 

Dej^rees    superheat    at    wood  mill  engine     


Boilers    Carrying   Shop 


Super- 
heated 
steam 

13,469 
98,500 
113.6 
59.1 

56.1 
40.  S 
47.825 

249 

253 

206 

8.47 
62.4 
13,190 
403 

74.6 

152 

127 

103 

14 


Per  Per 

cent         cent 

increase  decrease 

21.1 

23.1 

1.2 

1.7 


17. 
9. 

43'. 
14. 


7.3 
V.4 


1.5 
17.2 


t,    J  Sffom  Pipe  tj  7S  HP  Simple  S^m 
r  ,  Sncf/rte  in  Hbod  ffi// 


to  4  p.  m.  with  the  regular  machine  shop  load  on  the  three 
180  H.P.  boilers.  During  these  two  tests  the  engine  house 
load  was  carried  on  another  set  of  boilers.  The  two  tests 
shown  in  Table  II  were  made  at  night  with  each  engine  run- 


4ShamPipefoa     •' 


ShamBpei 

zasfa// 

Houndhouse 


Outline  of  the   Power  Plant  at   Conneaut 


■••'  '  ^                             Results  of  Tests  ning  under  a  constant  load  for  four  hours,  with  blacksniitb 

From  three  to  six  weeks  before  the  superheaters  were  in-  shop  and  engine  house  lines  cut  off. 
stalled  four  cwnplete  power  plant  tests  were  conducted.  Two  Practical  Results  Obtained 
of  these  were  of  eight  hours'  duration  with  the  power  plant  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  on- 
carrying  the  regular  shop  load  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  and  sumed  by  this  plant  during  the  past  three  winters,  with  sa:u- 
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rated  steam  used  during  1917-18  and  1918-19  and  super- 
1  eated  steam  during  1919-20: 

Tons   of   Coal   Consumed   Per   Month 

1917-18  1918-19  1919-20 

October     838  1,087  797 

November     952  885  877 

December      1,314  1,174  1.080 

January     1.371  1,174  1,340 

February      1,125  1,062  1.116 

March      1,311  1,105  1,066 

Total      6,911  6,487  6,276 

It  is  apparent  that  a  very  material  saving  in  fuel  has  been 
(ffected  by  the  superheaters.  A  comparison  of  the  past  win- 
tor  with  the  winter  of  1918  and  1919  is  not  entirely  fair  as 
the  past  winter  was  very  severe  and  long  and  the  fuel  ob- 
tainable was  of  poor  and  very  irregular  quality,  while  the 
winter  of  1918-19  was  mild  throughout  and  the  fuel  obtain- 
able was  the  best.  Even  under  these  conditions  the  super- 
heaters show  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal 
consumed. 

A  comparison  with  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918  is  more 
nearly  fair,  as  the  weather  and  fuel  conditions  were  about 


The    Boiler    House    at    Conneaut 

the  same  as  during  the  past  winter,  and  in  this  case  the  su- 
perheaters show  a  very  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
coal  consumed. 

Fuel  economy  is  not  the  only  benefit  that  has  been  obtained 
from  the  installation  of  these  superheaters.  A  very  impor- 
tant result  has  been  the  improved  operation  and  output  of 
tlie  different  steam  engines,  steam  hammers,  air  compres- 
>ors  and  blower  lines.  No  figures  are  available  showing  the 
actual  savings  due  to  this  cause,  but  experience  has  demon- 
j^trated  that  the  improvement  has  been  considerable.  Es- 
pecially was  this  noticeable  in  the  wood  mill  engine,  which 
is  located  about  400  feet  from  the  boilers.  Before  the  use 
( f  superheated  steam,  this  engine  was  badly  handicapped 
(luring  the  winter  months,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  con- 
densation in  the  three-inch  overhead  steam  line,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  unable  to  keep  the  wood  mill  machinery 
t  perating  up  to  the  speed  at  all  times.  Since  the  superheat- 
ers were  installed  this  trouble  has  been  entirely  eliminated 


and  the  engine  has  sufficient  power  to  easily  handle  the  wood 
mill  load. 

The  same  condition  existed  but  to  a  less  extent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  engines  and  in  the  main  power  plant,  as  there 
has  been  a.  decrease  in  the  condensation  and  friction  losses 
in  the  four-inch  underground  steam  line.  From  several  tests 
it  was  found  that  the  pressure  available  at  the  engine  house 
was  from  five  to  ten  pounds  higher  with  superheated  steam 
than  with  saturated. 

At  the  time  the  superheaters  were  installed  there  was  some 
question  whether  the  slide  valves  on  the  air  compressor  would 
operate  successfully  with  superheated  steam.  About  two 
months  after  the  installation  the  valve  chest  covers  were  re- 

Table   II — Results  of  Constant   Load  Test   Made  at  Night.    .  ,  .. 

Satu-  Super-  Per  Per 

^."";  ■■,••■■•■■■. ":.          rated  heated  cent  cent 

■■■■.,.'            steam  steam    increase  decrease 

Total  coal  consumed,   pounds.  ...i.x... .     9,316  6,827  ....  26.7 

Steam    consumption,    pounds.....'......    57,500  46,000  ....  20.0 

Average   steam   pressure   of   boilers 118  115  ....  2.5 

Average  load  on  Corliss  engine,  I.  H.  P.           43.0  43.6          1.4  .... 
Average     load    on     wood     shop    engine, 

D.    H.    P 43.2  42.8  ....  0.9 

Average   load  on   electric   generator,  kw.           56.7  56.8         0.2  

Total    air    compressor    revolutions 26,590  26,630            0.1  .... 

Temperature  feed  water,  degrees  F. . . .        212  207  ....  2.4 
Equivalent  evaporation  at  212  dog.   per 

pound    dry    coal 6.63  7.82     17.9  

Efficiency   boiler,    furnace  and   grate....           47.6  57.7  21.2  

Heat  value   1   lb.   dry  coal ..    13,510  13,190  *.  ,,  2.4 

Average   boiler   horse   power    developed.         386  336  ";,.4;  "  12.9 

Per  cent   of   rated   capacity 107.0  93.3  !.•.-.,  .... 

Degrees    superheat    at    main    header 163  «..,  .... 

Degrees    superheat    at    air    compressor 143  ....  .... 

Degrees   superheat   at   Corliss   engine 119  

Degrees  superheat  at  wood  mill  engine 9  

moved  and  it  was  found  that  the  valve  seats  were  in  good 
condition  and  have  caused  no  trouble  since.  Except  for  the 
installation  of  additional  valves,  together  with  the  changes 
in  connections  incidental  to  the  superheaters,  the  power  house 
steam  lines  have  not  required  any  rebuilding  and  are  giving 
satisfactory  service.  Shortly  after  the  installation,  two  or 
three  of  the  old  flange  gaskets  in  the  main  header  blew  out 
and  had  to  be  replaced.  On  one  or  two  occasions  it  has  been 
necessary  to  tighten  up  the  units,  which  proved  a  simple  mat- 
ter, as  all  these  bolts  are  accessible  from  outside  the  boiler 
setting. 


Burning  Eastern  Coals  on  Conveyor  Feed  Type 
Stoker. — Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  burning  eastern 
bituminous  coals  on  chain  grate  stokers,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  cake  under  the  arch,  preventing  the  entrance  of  air 
through  the  fuel  bed  and  checking  combustion.  In  a  paper 
presented  before  the  American  Societj'  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, Lloyd  R.  Stowe  described  a  stoker  developed  by  the 
Laclede-Christie  Clay  Products  Company,  which  it  is 
claimed  may  be  used  satisfactorily  with  eastern  bituminous 
fuels.  The  stoker  is  of  the  conveyor  feed  type  and  operates 
with  mechanical  draft.  High  ignition  temperatures  are  era- 
ployed.  The  air  supply  is  graduated  from  the  feeding  end 
to  the  discharge  end  and  the  fire  is  thickened  at  the  point  of 
ash  discharge.  These  features  are  said  to  result  in  the  pre- 
vention of  caking,  the  assurance  of  a  COo  content  of  from 
10  to  12  per  cent  and  intimate  mixture  of  air  with  the  ccnn- 
bustible  gas.  Rates  of  burning  up  to  60  lb.  per  square  foot 
of  grate  area  per  hour  are  obtained  as  compared  with  25  to 
35  lb.  on  chain  grates.  The  percentage  of  combustible  in 
the  ash  is  reduced  50  per  cent. 


Government  operation  has  left  the  country  with  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  cars  and  locomotives,  and  with  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  the  existing  equipment  out  of  order.  There 
is  to  be  a  shortage  of  cars  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  well 
to  know  where  responsibility  for  it  chiefly  lies.  But  the 
really  important  thing  just  now  is  to  look  ahead  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  such  cars  as  the 
country  has  in  working  order. — Boston  Transcript. 
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The  ball  joint  on  each  unit  is  forged  integral  with  the 
tube  and  is  clamped  to  the  headers  by  means  of  a  specially 
designed  "forszed  steel  clamp,  similar  to  the  arrangement  used 
on  locomotive  superheater>.  J'lie  units  are  arranged  in  one 
loop  per  unit  and  each  boiler  has  sixteen  units  with  a  total 
of  104  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface. 


Superheater   Header  and   Units  In   Place 

Superheaters  were  not  installed  in  the  two  70  H.P.  l)oilers; 
and  in  order  to  separate  the  superheated  and  saturated  steam, 
these  two  boilers  were  disconnected  from  the  main  header 
and  connected  directly  to  the  engine  house  line.  A  by-pass 
line  was  installed  Ix'tween  the  main  header  and  the  engine 
house  line  so  that  the  two  small  boilers  need  only  be  used 
during  periods  of  the  year  when  the  three  180  H.P.  will  not 
carry  the  entire  load. 
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the  other  two  tests  were  made  at  night  with  the  different 
gines  loaded  by  artificial  means.  This  load  was  maintai 
constant  for  four  hours. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  superheaters  were  instal 
three  similar  te.sts  were  conducted  and  as  far  as  pos> 
conditions  of  the  original  tests  were  dui)licated. 

All    the    coal    consumed    by    each    boiler    was    accun 
measured  by  weighing  on  platform  scales.     The  feed  w 
was  measured  by  means  of  a  recording  water  meter  which 
accurately  calil^rated  before  and  after  each  set  of  tests, 
was  located  between  the  feed  pumj)  and  boilers.     The  a. 
age  indicated  horsepower  of  the  Corliss  and  wood  mill 
gines  was  secured  by  indicator  cards  taken  every  five  n, 
utes.     Switchboard  readings  were  taken  at  the  same  ii. 
vals.     A  proximate  analysis  and  heat  value  of  the  coal 
secured  from  samples  taken  during  each  test. 

The  two  tests  shown  in   Table  I  were  made  from  8  a. 
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Table   I — Kesilts    of    Eic.iit-II  )ur    Tests    with 

I.oAD   Only 

.  ■  Satu- 

r.ited 
■     •  steam 

Tot.ll   coal   consiitneJ.    poiimls 17.061 

.^team    consiiniptidii.    pouii<ls 128,100 

Aviram-   stoam    pressure    of   boilers....  115.0 

AvcraKe  lo;ul  on   Corliss  engine,  I.  II.  I*.  60.1 

.Xver.iire     load     on     wood     mill    engine, 

I.    II.     1' 4r.9 

.Average  load  on  electric  generator,  kw.  ,?6.8 

Total    air    compressor    revolutions 51,580 

Steam   hammer   No.    1,   minutes   in   use.  1"5 

Steam   hammer   No.    1.   minutes   in  use.  11\ 

remperature    feed   water,   decrees   F...  209 

Ki|uivalcnt  evaporation  at  212  deg.  per 

pound  dry  coal 7.96 

Kfl'iciencv   boiler,    furnace   and   grate.  .  .  58  8 

Heat  value    1   lb.   dry  c.al 13,390 

.\verage    boiler    horse    power    developed  487 

I'er   cent   of   rated   capacity....    90.1 

I  legrees   superheat   at   main    hca<ler 

I  )egrees   superheat   at   air   compressor 

Decrees   superheat   at   Corliss   engine 

Degrees    stiperheat    at    wood  mill  engine     


Boilers    Carryi.ng    .^.i 


cp 


Super- 

Per 

P  r 

heateii 

cent 

c<  •  t 

steam 

increase 

deci    ije 

13.469 

21  1 

98,500 

.... 

2.-  1 

113.6 

.... 

59.1 



1.7 

56.1 

17,1 

40.5 

9.1 

47.825 

•    •    • 

7  3 

249 

43.5 

253 

14.5 

206 



l.-I 

8.47 

6.4 

62.4 

6.1 

13.190 

.... 

1.5 

403 

17  2 

74.1. 

152 

127 

.... 

11.13 

14 



....  " 

to  4  p.  m.  with  the  regular  machine  shop  load  on  the  three 
180  H.P.  boilers.  During  these  two  tests  the  engine  \\o\\--t 
load  was  carried  on  another  set  of  boilers.  The  two  tests 
shown  in   Table  II  were  made  at  night  with  each  engine  run- 
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Outline   of  the    Power  Plant   at   Conneaut 


Results  of  Tests 

From  three  to  six  weeks  before  the  superheaters  were  in- 
stalled four  complete  power  plant  tests  were  conducted.  Two 
of  these  were  of  eight  hours'  duration  with  the  power  plant 


ning  under  a  con.stant  load  for  four  hours,  with  blacksn  tb 
.shop  and  engine  house  lines  cut  off. 

Practical  Results  Obtained 
The  following  table  shows  the  numljer  of  tons  of  coal  c  n- 


caiT}ing  the  regular  shop  load  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  ra.  and      sumed  by  this  plant  during  the  past  three 'winters,  with  s:  u- 
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ited  steam  used  during   1917-18  and   1916-19  and  super- 
i-ated  steam  during   1919-20: 

Tons    of    Coal    ('o.\>i-Mr.u    1'er    .Month  "    . 

19I/-18  1918-19  1919-20 

,    October     8.^8  1,08"  797 

N.  A-fiiilicr     i 95.'  S85  877 

1)cc('11i1k-i       1,314  1,174  1,<I80 

Jnmiarv      1.371  1,174  1,340 

Ffliniarv      1.1J5  1,062  1.116        - 

March      1,311  1,105  1.0t)6         \ 

Total      6.9U  6,487  6.276 

It  is  apparent  that  a  very  material  saving  in  fuel  has  been 
.iected  by  the  sui)erheaters.  A  comi)arisun  of  the  past  win- 
■  T  with  the  winter  of  1918  and  1919  is  not  entirely  fair  as 
:,ie  past  winter  was  ven,-  severe  and  long  and  the  fuel  ob- 
iiinable  was  of  i)Oor  and  very  irregular  quality,  while  the 
.inter  of  1918-19  was  mild  tliroughout  and  the  fuel  obtain- 
,  iile  was  the  best.  Even  under  these  conditions  the  super- 
iieaters  show  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal 
.  onsumed. 

A  comparison  with  tlie  winter  of  1917  and  1918  is  more 
nearly  fair,  as  the  weather  and  fuel  conditions  were  about 


The     Boiler    House    at    Conneaut 

tile  -sime  as  during  tiie  past  winter,  and  in  this  case  the  su- 
1  i-rheaters  show  a  very  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
'  lal  consumed. 

Fuel  economy  is  not  the  only  benefit  that  lias  been  obtained 
"1)111  the  installation  of  these  sui)erlieaters.     A  very  impor- 
'  Mit  result  lias  l)een  the  improved  operation  and  output  of 
'  le  different   steam  engines,   steam  hammers,   air  compres- 
>rs  and  blower  lines.     Xo  figures  are  available  showing  the 
tual  savings  due  to  tliis  cause,  but  experience  has  demon- 
rated   that  the   improvement   has   been   considerable.      Es- 
lecially  was  this  noticeable  in  the  wood  mill  engine,  which 
!~  located  about  400  iet't  from  the  boilers.     Before  the  use 
t"  superheated   steam,   this  engine  was  badly  handicapped 
uring  the  winter  months,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  con- 
I  ensation    in   the  three-inch   overhead   steam  line,   with  the 
■suit  that  it  was  unable  to  keep  the  wood  mill  machinery 
!>erating  up  to  the  speed  at  all  times.     Since  the  superheat- 
ra  were  installed  this  trouble  has  been  entirely  eliminated 


and  the  engine  lias  .-ufticient  ])ower  to  easily  handle  the  wood 
mill  load.  " 

The  same  condition  existed  but  to  a  less  extent  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  engines  and  in  the  main  ])ower  plant,  a^  there 
has  bcvn  a  decrease  in  the  condensation  and  friction  losses 
in  the  four-inch  underground  steam  line.  From  .-ieveral  tests 
it  was  found  that  the  pressure  available  at  the  engine  house 
was  from  five  to  ten  j)ounds  liigher  witli  su}KTheated  steam 
than   with   saturated. 

At  tile  time  the  superheaters  were  installed  there  was  some 
(juestion  whether  tlie  slide  valves  on  the  air  compressor  would 
operate  successfully  with  superheated  steam.  Alx»ut  two 
months  after  the  installation  the  valve  chest  covers  were  re- 

TaBI.K      II   —ReSiLTS     of     CoN-i1  \M      I.OAJI     TkST      MAUt     AT     NlolIT 

Satu-  Sui>i-r-  l*<-r  I'er 

»                        rat^d  hcatfd  iH-jit  cint 

stfatn  st<^aiii     iticn-asic  decrease 

Total   coal   coiiMiuud.    |K)iiti<ls 9.316  fe.827  ....  2h.7 

.'^tt•am    coiismTi|iti<)n.    i>oun'l« '. .  .  . .    57,.>im;  46,000  ....  20.0 

.Xvfrage    stf.->m    jiressurc    of    boilers IIS  115  .....  2.5 

A\ira>;f  load  on  Corliss  engine.   I.  H.   I*.           43.0  43.6  1.4  .... 
.\v<raj;t'     load     on     wood     shop    cnpinc, 

I>.     H.     P 43.2  42.8  ....  0.» 

Average    load    on    electric    sciierator,  kv\ .            ?«>./  56.8  o.J  .... 

T«ital    air    conipresiior    revolution- 26.?''il  26.63'i  «>.l  .... 

Temperature    feed    water,   degrees   >'....          212  207  ....  2.4 
l-.<inivalent   tvaporation    at  212   di-g.    i>er 

pound    dry     coal......... 6.63  7.S2      17.^  .... 

Kfliciency    1m  iler,    furnace   and   prate....            47.6  57.7  2!.  J 

Heat    value    1    11>.    dry   coal 13.510  13,190  ....  2.4 

.Xverage    boiler    horse    i^o.ver    <levcloped .          .^t^ii  }^b  ....  12.9 

I'er   cent   of    rated    capacity 107.0  93.3  ....  .... 

Di-^rrocs    superheat    at    ni.iin    header 163  ....  .... 

I  leKrces    suiK-rluat    at    air    compressor 143  ....  .... 

Deurees   superheat    at    Corliss    fn^ine 1)9  ....  ...; 

Degrees   superheat   at   wood   mill   en!.:ine. .'.'  9  ....  '.'..'. 

moved  and  it  was  found  that  the  valve  .-eats  were  in  good 
condition  and  have  cau.-ed  no  trouble  since.  Except  for  the 
installation  of  additional  valves,  together  with  the  changes 
in  connections  incidental  to  the  -uperheaters.  the  ix)wer  house 
steam  lines  have  not  re<|uired  any  rebuilding  and  are  giving 
satisfactory  .service.  Sliortly  after  the  installation,  two  or 
three  of  the  old  flange  gaskets  in  the  main  header  l^lew  out 
and  had  to  Ix'  replaced.  On  one  or  two  occasions  it  has  been 
necessary  to  tighten  uj)  the  units,  which  prove<l  a  >imj)le  mat- 
ter, as  all  the.<e  bolts  are  acce.-sible  from  outsitlo  the  boiler 
."letting. 

BcKNiNc;  FIastkkx  C(»ai.s  ox  CV»xvkv(>r  Ff.kd  Type 
Stokkk.— Difticulty  has  been  experienced  in  burnimi  eastern 
bituminous  coals  on  chain  grate  stoker>,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  cake  under  the  arch,  preventing  the  entrance  of  air 
through  the  fuel  bed  and  checking  comliu-tion.  In  a  |)aper 
presented  before  the  .\merican  Society  of  Meihanical  En- 
gineer>,  Lloyil  R.  Stowe  descriU-d  a  stoker  developed  by  the 
Ladede-Christic  Clay  Product*  Company,  which  it  is 
claimed  may  l»e  used  satisfactorily  with  eastern  bituminous 
fuels.  The  stoker  is  of  the  convenor  feed  type  and  o[K'rates 
with  mechanical  draft.  High  ignition  tem|)erature.-  are  em- 
jdoxed.  The  air  supply  is  graduated  from  the  iVeiling  end 
to  the  discharge  end  and  the  fire  is  thitkened  at  the  jxjint  of 
asli  (li.-charge.  These  features  are  said  to  result  in  the  pre- 
venti(.n  of  caking,  the  as>urance  of  a  CO..  content  of  from 
10  to  12  ])er  cent  and  intimate  mixture  of  air  with  the  com- 
bustible gas.  Rates  of  liurning  up  to  60  lb.  per  xjuare  foot 
(jf  grate  area  per  hour  are  olitained  as  comitared  with  25  to 
.v^  11).  on  chain  grates.  The  percentage  of  combustible  in 
the  ash  is  reduced  50  per  cent. 

Govkknmp:xt  opkratiox  has  left  the  country  with  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  cars  and  locomotives,  and  with  an  un- 
usual jirojKirtion  of  the  existing  equipment  out  of  order.  There 
is  to  be  a  .shortage  of  cars  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  well 
to  know  where  responsibility  for  it  chiefly  lies.  But  the 
really  important  thing  just  now  is  to  look  ahead  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  such  cars  as  the 
country  has  in  wt)rking  order. — Boston  Transcript. 
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Reducing  the  Cost  of  Locomotive  Repairs* 


Use  Modern  Tools  and  Scheduling  System;  Keep 
Men   at   Their   Jobs;   Avoid  Unnecessary  Finish 

;  . .  BY  S.  W.  MULLINIX 

■  Superintendent  Shops.  C.  R.  I.  &  P..  Sllvls,  IIL 


REDUCING  the  cost  of  repairing  and  maintaining  loco- 
motives has  been  open  for  discussion  ever  since  rail- 
roads have  been  in  existence  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  confronts  the  mechanical  department 
today;  one  which  can  only  be  solved  by  careful  study  and 
efficient  handling,  plus  good,  hard,  honest  labo.-. 

In  order  to  be  brief,  and  to  cover  the  subject  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible,  I  will  divide  the  cost  between  labor  and 
material,  treating  each  one  separately. 

Labor 

Never  before  has  labor  in  all  its  branches  required  the  ef- 
ficient handling  that  it  does  today,  and  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  we  must  find  methods 
of  increasing  the  production  of  every  employee. 

Make  use  of  all  existing  labor  saving  devices,  such  as 
electric  and  oxy-acetylene  welders,  high  speed  tools,  drills 
and  cutters,  air  tools,  electric  trucks,  cranes  and  hoists. 
Create  wherever  possible  new  labor  saving  devices,  or  better 
methods  of  doing  the  work.  Purchase  where  possible  mod- 
em machines  to  replace  obsolete  machines  found  in  a  great 
many  railroad  shops  today.  While  a  great  many  modern 
machines  and  tools  have  been  installed,  we  have  not  kept 
pace  with  other  manufacturing  industries  in  the  purchase 
of  tools  and  machinery  to  handle  repairs  to  the  present  lo- 
comotives. ELstablish  and  maintain  rigid  standards  on  as 
many  parts  as  possible  that  they  may  be  manufactured  in 
quantities  on  machines  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
This  alone  will  save  many  dollars  in  labor  in  small  shops 
and  roundhouses  that  are  forced  to  furnish  parts  they  have 
not  the  facilities  to  make,  which  might  just  as  well  have 
been  manufactured  in  larger  shops,  or  better  still,  in  a  sep- 
arate manufacturing  plant. 

Rearranging  and  Regrouping  Machines 
The  rearranging  and  regrouping  of  machines  to  eliminate 
the  handling   of   material   from   one   part   of  the  shop  to 

""•Paper   presented    at    the    Western    Railway   Club,    oa   April    19. 


another  often  produces  great  savings.  I  recall  one  case 
where  machines  were  rearranged  for  repairing  driving  boxes. 
From  the  time  the  driving  box  was  placed  on  the  floor  to  be 
overhauled  complete  with  crown  brass  turned,  shaped  and 
pressed  into  box,  gibs  and  lateral  face  applied,  drilled, 
plugged  and  planed,  the  cellar  fitted  and  the  box  bored 
ready  to  apply  on  the  journal,  it  traveled  just  seventy-two 
feet,  and  part  of  this  distance  was  from  one  hoist  to  another. 
In  another  case  on  the  repairing  of  flues,  from  the  time 
the  flue  was  started  on  the  first  machine,  after  it  had  been 
rattled  until  it  was  completed,  safe  end  applied,  cut  to 
length,  tested  and  annealed,  it  traveled  just  sixty  feet,  with 
no  back  hauls  whatever. 

Dividing  Shops  Into  Separate  Departments 

When  large  enough,  divide  shops  into  small  departments, 
such  as  rod  and  link,  wheel,  air,  etc.,  giving  each,  ma- 
chine and  equipment  enough  to  perform  its  own  work 
without  depending  on  some  other  department.  Have  some 
one  responsible  for  the  performance  of  each  department. 

Cleaning  and  Stripping  Engines 

Engines  and  tanks  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  all  coal 
and  cinders  removed,  and  the  boiler  washed  out  before  the 
engine  is  placed  in  the  shop.  Cleaning  vats  should  be  lo- 
cated as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  engines  are  be- 
ing stripped  and  parts  should  be  cleaned  before  being  sent 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  shop  to  be  repaired.  All  part- 
removed  should  be  stenciled  or  tagged  with  the  engine  num- 
ber so  they  may  be  replaced  on  the  engines  they  were  re 
moved  from.  Many  small  pieces  find  their  way  to  the  scrap 
dock  because  they  are  not  properly  marked. 

Do  no  more  stripping  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  W*" 
should  be  as  careful  in  stripping  an  engine  as  we  are  i:^ 
assembling  it,  for  every  piece  removed  must  be  replaced 
We  sometimes  take  down  parts  that  were  renewed  or  put  i; 
100  per  cent  condition  in  some  roundhouse  only  a  fev 
days  before  the  engine  was  sent  to  the  shop.     Sometimes,  in 
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order  to  get  a  few  more  miles  out  of  the  engine,  after  general 
repairs  are  authorized,  steam  pipe  joints  are  ground  and 
pipes  reset.  Piston  or  valves  may  have  been  renewed.  In 
tJiC  event  of  any  parts  of  the  locomotive  being  in  100  per 
cent  condition,  the  division  people  should  so  notify  the  shop. 
Care  and  good  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  stripping 
locomotives  that  come  in  for  general  repairs.  A  sledge  and 
ciiisel  bar  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  does  not  know 
just  what  to  remove,  and  how  to  remove  it,  can  destroy  in  a 
few  minutes  that  which  will  take  much  time  and  money  to  re- 
place. 

Engines  should  be  carefully  inspected  before  being  placed 
in  the  shop,  and  also  while  being  stripped,  and  f)arts  such 
as  pedestal  binders,  where  found  loose  on  the  frame  fit, 
should  be  marked  the  amount  necessary  to  close  before  being 
removed,  and  should  be  repaired  before  being  sent  back  to 
the  engine. 

Testing  and  Annealing  Parts  Removed 

Parts  removed,  such  as  piston  rods,  valve  stems,  motion 
work,  brake  and  spring  rigging,  crank  pins  and  axles,  and 
main  and  side  rods  after  being  cleaned  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  cracks  and  flaws.  Where  possible  they  should 
be  painted  with  a  thin  coat  of  good  white-wash;  this  also 
applies  to  frames.  After  this  has  dried  for  some  time,  if 
there  are  any  cracks  or  small  checks,  the  oil  or  grease  will 
work  through  the  white-wash  and  can  plainly  be  seen.  It 
is  also  good  policy  to  anneal  as  many  of  these  parts  as  pos- 
sible as  undetected  flaws  will  show  up  while  the  pieces 
are  hot. 

Work  Reports 

An  engine  sent  in  from  outside  points  should  be  accom- 
panied by  work  reports,  made  out  by  the  person  having  di- 
rect charge  of  the  engine,  as  he  knows  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  the  engine  under  his  charge,  and  is  more  compe- 
tent to  make  out  an  intelligent  report  that  will  be  of  some 
use  to  the  shop.  The  practice  in  many  places  of  filling  out 
the  form  furnished  by  the  ofiice,  is  to  mark  after  each  item 
"Repair"  or  "Examine,"  being  sure  to  name  all  parts  of  the 
engine,  so  that  if  any  defects  are  found  after  the  engine  has 
been  repaired  they  can  place  responsibility  on  the  shop  mak- 
ing the  repairs  by  referring  to  their  work  report. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  making  out  an  ac- 
curate work  report.  All  defective  parts  which  have  been 
giving  trouble  should  be  so  reported,  parts  which  have  re- 
cently been  repaired  and  are  in  good  condition,  such  as  air 
pump,  crossheads,  piston  and  valves,  lubricators,  injectors, 
and  reversing  gears,  should  be  so  reported,  which  will 
save  the  time  and  labor  of  removing  and  examining  them. 

Locomotives  scheduled  for  the  shop  should  be  examined 
as  far  in  advance  of  shopping  as  possible,  to  determine  re- 
pair part  requirements  so  that  the  store  department  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  meet  the  demand  by  placing  orders 
for  castings  and  other  material  not  on  hand.  This  ex- 
amination should  be  supplemented  by  a  more  minute  check 
while  the  locomotive  is  being  stripped,  at  which  time  parts 
nre  more  accessible.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the 
diverting  to  other  uses  of  material  intended  for  locomotives 
in  the  shop. 

Every  effort  should  be  exercised  to  abolish  the  so-called 
'robbing  system,"  a  process  used  in  reality  as  a  substitute 
for  material  short  in  the  store.  Main  shops  of  many  rail- 
roads are  called  upon  to  furnish  new  and  second  hand 
material  for  shipment  to  outside  poiijtf^fer-prdinary  as  well 
as  emergency  use.  Outside  points  are  guilty  of  order- 
ing such  repair  parts  for  emergency  use  in  order  to  insure 
delivery  when  in  reality  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  manufac- 
ture and  deliver.  The  removal  of  parts  for  such  purpose 
from  locomotives  awaiting  shop  is  expensive.  Very  fre- 
quently such  parts  as  side  and  main  rods,  guides  and  cylin- 
der heads  that  have  been  carefully  refitted  to  the  locomo- 
tives in  the  shop  are  removed  and  shipped. 


Keeping  Men  at  Their  Work 

Tool  room  and  portable  tools  should  be  located  in  con- 
venient places  with  respect  to  points  where  work  is  being 
performed  to  avoid  unnecessary  errands  of  mechanics  and 
helpers. 

Each  employee  should  be  given  his  assignment  of  work 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  perform  it  in  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  he  should  be  given  a  fit  place  to  work, 
proper  tools  to  work  with,  supplied  with  working  material, 
and,  if  necessary,  instructed  tow  to  do  it.  This  eliminates 
the  need  of  men  going  from  one  department  to  another  to 
get  material  and  information.  I  recall  one  case  which  hap- 
pened some  time  ago;  the  man  operating  the  machine  plan- 
ing crossheads  for  guide  fit,  after  getting  the  crosshead  on 
the  machine,  would  start  out  to  find  the  size  of  the  guide. 
Going  first  to  the  engine  in  the  erecting  shop,  and  not  find- 
ing the  guides,  he  would  come  back  to  the  guide  planer.  If 
guides  were  not  planed  he  and  the  man  op)erating  the  ma- 
chine would  determine  what  size  the  guides  would  true  up 
at,  so  he  could  go  ahead  and  plane  the  crosshead  to  suit 
This  can  be  eliminated  by  having  the  foreman  examine  the 
guides  while  the  engine  is  being  stripped,  and  determine 
just  what  is  needed  and  filling  out  a  form  made  especially 
for  the  purpose,  in  two  copies,  which  shows  guides  to  be 
planed,  the  size  to  plane  them  to,  or  whether  they  are  O.  K. 
also  giving  the  size.  These  forms  should  be  sent  to  the 
guide  and  crosshead  planer.  In  this  way  when  the  planer 
operator  is  ready  to  plane  the  crossheads,  say  for  engine 
2500,  he  takes  the  slip  for  this  engine  which  shows  right 
top  guide  planed  to  7^  in.  or  the  right  top  guide  O.  K.  7^ 
in,  and  so  on  for  the  other  three  guides,  then  planning  the 
crosshead  1/32  in.  wider  for  clearance.  This  eliminated  the 
necessity  of  either  operator  leaving  his  machine.  It  also 
enables  the  crosshead  man  to  repair  and  plane  the  cross- 
heads  and  deliver  them  to  the  erecting  shop  in  many  cases 
before  the  guides  are  planed. 

The  same  applies  to  laying  out  shoes  and  wedges  fw 
driving  box  face.  In  most  cases  the  men  doing  this  work 
wait  until  the  driving  boxes  are  planed,  making  several  trips 
back  and  forth  to  see  when  they  will  be  finished.  Most  shoes 
and  wedges  are  laid  out  to  a  1-in.  gauge.  A  good  pro- 
cedure for  this  work  is  as  follows:  As  soon  as  the  engine 
is  blocked  and  binders  refitted,  shoes  and  wedges  are  put 
up  and  laid  out,  taking  the  size  of  the  box  from  blue  prints 
which  we  will  call  14  in.  Shoes  and  wedges  are  laid  out 
for  a  14-in.  box,  allowing  for  a  1-in.  gauge  and  sent  to  the 
machine  shop  to  be  planed.  Work  on  the  spring  rigging 
can  then  proceed  and  the  engine  be  made  ready  to  wheel 
when  the  foreman  in  charge  of  driving  boxes  has  them  fin- 
ished. He  calipers  each  of  the  boxes  which  are  planed  in 
pairs  where  possible.  In  all  cases  boxes  should  be  bored 
central  with  shoe  and  wedge  faces. 

If  the  box,  which  according  to  the  blue  print  should 
measure  14  in.,  calij)ers  only  13^  in.,  he  makes  out  a  slip, 
showing  the  right  and  left  shoe  and  wedge  to  be  planed  to 
a  1%  in.  gauge,  giving  the  slip  to  the  men  operating  the 
shoe  and  wedge  shapers.  In  cases  where  there  is  not  enough 
stock  to  true  up  the  size  given  they  are  planed  1/16  in., 
%  in.,  or  3/16  in.  and  liners  applied  to  the  inside.  This 
should  be  done  before  shoes  and  wedges  are  sent  back  to 
the  erecting  shop.  If  possible  a  small  drill  press  and  bench 
should  be  located  close  to  the  shoe  and  wedge  shapers. 

On  piston  valve  engines  the  gang  foreman  should  examine 
the  bushings  and  if  out  of  round  or  worn  hollow,  he  should 
fill  out  a  form  to  be  sent  to  the  valve  bench,  which  shows 
the  engine  number,  whether  the  bushings  are  O.  K.  and 
giving  the  size,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  bored  and  to  what 
size  they  will  bore  out.  A  good  practice  is  to  bore  valve 
bushings  only  twice,  ^g  in.  or  %  in.  over  the  original  diam- 
eter. All  rings  and  bull  rings  can  be  fitted  to  a  bushing 
made  for  this  purpose,  and  only  in  rare  cases  is  it  necessary 
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Rl.DlClMi  ihc  lO-t  of  ivj)airinu'  and  niaiiitaiiiin^  Uxo- 
inotivi-   1ki>  ht'in   ojuii    for  ili>iu>-ic)n   cvir  -iiuc   rail- 
roaiU  liavc  Ikvu  in  cvistcnie  and  is  one  of  tlu-  most  ini- 
jHtrtani  t|iU'«tii)ns  whiih  lonfrnnt*  tin-  nu-rhanital  (li-i»artnH'nt 
t<;ila\  ;   ono  wliicli  »^an  only   hi-  >olvi(.l   l)\    larcful  study  and 
c'ffi  ii  nt  haiidlinu.  ])lu>  i^ikh!.  hard,  honi'st  labo.'. 

In  order  to  Ik-  liricf.  and  U)  tovi-r  tlie  subject  as  thor- 
ouuldy  a«  pos>ililo.  I  \vill  divide  tlu-  eo-i  between  laI)or  and 
material,  trcatintl  eaeh  «)ne  separately. 

Labor 
•     Never  before  has  labor  in  all  its  branehe-  required  the  ef- 
ficient luindlini:  tiiat  it  does  tinlay,  and  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous  increase  in   the  eost  of  lal)or.   we  nui>t    find   methods 
of  int  rea-iiiLj  the  production  of  I'very  employee. 

Make  u>e  of  all  e\i>tini,'  labor  ^avinn  devices,  such  as 
electric  and  o.\y-acetylene  welder-,  hii,'h  si)eed  tools,  drills 
ami  cutter-,  air  tool.-,  electrii  truck.-,  cranes  and  hoists. 
Create  wherever  iK)S.-ible  new  labor  saving  devi»es,  or  better 
method-  of  doini:  the  work.  I'urcha.-e  wiiere  possible  nKnl- 
erii  machines  to  rej>lace  oI).<olete  machines  found  in  a  yreat 
many  railroad  shop-  tiKlay.  While  a  yreat  many  modern 
machine-  and  tools  have  been  in-t.illeil.  we  have  not  kept 
pace  with  other  manufacturing  industries  in  the  purchase 
of  tiK)ls  and  machinery  to  handle  repairs  to  the  present  lo- 
comotives. Establish  and  maintain  rigid  standards  on  a- 
many  part.-  as  pos-iide  that  they  ma\  be  manufactured  in 
quantities  on  machines  especially  adapted  for  the  purp((-t-. 
Ihis  alone  will  save  many  dollar-  in  labor  in  small  shoj).- 
and  roundhouses  that  are  forced  to  furnish  part-  they  have 
not  the  faciliiie-  to  make,  whiih  miuht  just  as  well  have 
been  manufai  tured  in  larger  .-hops,  or  better  still,  in  a  sep- 
arate m.inufacturiiiL:  ])l.int. 

Rearranging  and   Regrouping   Machines 
The  rearranjiin.u  and  regrouping  of  machines  to  eliminate 
the   handling   of   material    from   one    part   of   the   shop   to 
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another   often    jiroduie-    great    -.iviiig.-.      I    reiall    one   ca-c 
where  machines  were  rearranged  for  repairing  driving  bo.xe- 
From  the  time  the  driving  box  was  placed  on  the  fl(K)r  to  Im 
(tvcrhauled  complete  with   crown   brass  turned,  shajx'd   and 
pressed    into    box,    ijibs    and    lateral    face    aj)plied,    drilled, 
l)lugged    and    j)laned,    the   cellar   fitted    and    the   box    bored 
ready  to  a|)[)ly  on  tlu'  journal,  it  traveled  just  seventy-two 
feet,  and  part  of  this  <listance  was  from  one- hoist  to  another 
In  another  ca.-e  on  the  rejiairing  of  tlues,   from  the  time 
the  flue  was  started  on  the  first  machine,  after  it  had  been 
rattled    until    it    was   completed,    safe   end    applied,   cut   to 
length,  tested   and  annealed,  it  traveled  just  sixty  feet,  witli 
no  back  haul-  whatever. 

Dividing  Shops  Into  Separate  Departments 
When  large  enough,  divide  shops  into  small  dej)artment> 
-uch   as   nwl   and   link,   wheel,   air,   etc.,   giving  each,   ma 
chine    and    eijuipment    enough    to   perform    its    own    work 
without  depending  on  .-ome  other  department.     Have  sonv 
one  re.-ponsible  for  the  perfonnance  of  each  de|)artment. 

Cleaning  and  Stripping  Engines 
Kngine-  and  tanks  should  be  thoroughly  i  leaned,  all  co;il 
and  cinders  removed,  and  the  In^iler  wa.shed  out  before  th  • 
engine  is  placed  in  the  -hop.     Cleaning  vats  should  Ik*  h 
tated  as  near  as  |)ossible  to  the  {dace  where  engines  are  Ix 
ing  stri[)fK'd  and  i)arts  should  l»e  cleaned  In'fore  Ix^ing  sei^ 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  .*ihop  to  l>e  re|)aired.      .Ml   par' 
removed  -Iiould  be  steni  iled  or  tagged  with  the  engine  nun 
l)er  so  they   may   be   replau'd  on   the  engines  they   were   n 
moved  from.     Many  small  pieces  find  their  way  to  the  sera 
(hnk  litrau.se  they  are  not  properly  marke<l. 

Do  no  more  stripping  tlian  is  absolutely  necessary.  \\ 
should  be  as  careful  in  stripping  an  engine  as  we  are  i 
as.-embling  it.  for  ever)-  piece  removed  must  l>e  replace* 
We  sometimes  take  down  jjarts  that  were  renewed  or  put  i 
100  per  cent  condition  in  .-ome  roundhouse  only  a  fe 
days  before  the  engine  was  s<'nt  to  the  shop.     Sometimes,  i 
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c  (ler  to  get  a.  few  more  miles  out  of  the  engine,  after  general 
r  pairs  are  autliorized,  steam  pipe  joints  are  ground  and 
I  pes  reset.  Piston  or  valves  may  have  iK'cn  renewed.  In 
t  e  event  of  any  parts  of  the  locomotive  being  in  100  jjer 
(  nt  condition,  the  division  people  should  .«o  notify  the  shop. 
(  ire  and  good  judgment  should  l>e  exercised  in  stripping 
]  comotives  that  (ome  in  for  general  repairs.  A  sledge  and 
(  lisel  bar  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  does  not  know 
j  ist  what  to  remove,  and  how  to  remove  it,  can  destroy  in  a 
f.  w  minutes  that  which  will  take  much  time  and  money  to  re- 
jiacc. 

Kngincs  should  l)e  carefully  inspected  l>eforc  lK?ing  placed 
ii.  the  shop,  and  also  while  being  stripped,  and  parts  such 
as  jK^destal  binders,  where  found  loose  on  the  frame  fit, 
:-)iould  be  marked  the  amount  necessary-  to  close  l»efore  being 
!'  moved,  and  should  be  repaired  l>efore  being  ?ent  back  to 
the  engine. 

Testing  and  Annealing  Parts  Removed 

Parts  removed,  such  as  pi-tt)n  nxls,  valve  steni>.  motion 
uork,  brake  and  sj)ring  rigging,  crank  ])ins  and  axles,  and 
main  and  side  rotls  after  iK'ing  cleaneil  should  l>e  carefully 
t  \amincd  for  cracks  and  flaws.  Where  possible  they  shouhl 
tie  painted  with  a  thin  coat  of  good  white-wash;  this  al.^^o 
applies  to  frames.  After  this  has  dried  for  some  time,  if 
there  are  any  cracks  or  small  checks,  the  oil  or  grease  will 
work  through  the  \vhite-wa>h  and  can  plainly  be  .seen.  It 
i-  also  g(X)d  jK)licy  to  anneal  as  many  of  these  parts  as  pos- 
sible as  undetected  flaws  will  show  up  while  the  pieces 
are  hot. 

Work  Reports 

An  engine  .sent  in  from  outside  points  should  U-  aciom- 
panied  by  work  reports,  made  out  by  the  person  having  di- 
rr(  t  charge  of  the  engine,  as  he  know>  the  gcxKl  and  bad 
j)oints  of  the  engine  under  his  (harge,  and  is  more  compe- 
t(  nt  to  make  out  an  intelligent  refjort  that  will  be  of  some 
u-e  to  the  shoj).  The  practice  in  many  places  of  filling  out 
the  form  furnished  by  the  office,  is  to  mark  after  each  item 
■kejiair"  or  "Examine."  Ifcing  sure  to  name  all  parts  of  the 
ingine,  so  that  if  any  defects  are  found  after  the  engine  has 
been  rej)aired  they  can  j)lace  responsibility  on  the  shoj)  mak- 
ing the  repairs  by  referring  to  their  work  report. 

Too  much   care  cannot   be  taken   in   making  out   an   ac- 
curate  work   rei)ort.      All   defective   parts   which    have   been 
giving  trouble  should  be  so  reported,  parts  which  have  re- 
cently been  repaired  and  are  in  good  condition.  su«  h  as  air 
f'ump.  crossheads.  piston  and  valves,  luliricators.   injectors, 
and    reversing    gears,    should    be    .so    reported,    which    will 
save  the  time  and  labor  of  removing  and  examining  them. 
Locomotives  scheduled   for  the  .'^hoji  should  Ix-  examined 
.!>  far  in  advance  of  shojiping  as  [K)ssible,  to  determine  re- 
jiair    part    re<|uirements    so   that    the    store   department    will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  meet  the  demand  by  placing  orders 
!or  castings    and    other   material    not   on    hand.      This   ex- 
mi  nation  should  be  supf)lemented  by  a  more  minute  check 
^hile  the  locomotive  is  being  stripped,  at  which  time  parts 
re  more  accessible.     Care  should  be  exercised  to  j)revent  the 
diverting  to  other  uses  of  material   intended  for  locomotives 
n  the  shop. 

Ever}  effort  should  be  exercised  to  abolish  the  so-called 
robbing  system.''  a  prcxess  used  in  reality  as  a  substitute 
or  material  short  in  the  store.  Main  .«hops  of  many  rail- 
oads  are  called  u[)on  to  furnish  new  and  .second  hand 
naterial  for  shii)ment  to  outside  ]K)ints  for  ordinar}  as  well 
s  emergency  use.  Outside  points  are  guilty  of  order- 
ng  such  repair  parts  for  emergency  use  in  order  to  insure 
leliverv  when  in  reality  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  manufac- 
ure  and  deliver.  The  removal  of  parts  for  such  f)urpose 
rcjm  locomotives  awaiting  shop  is  expensive.  Ver}-  fre- 
juently  such 'parts  as  side  and  main  rods,  guides  and  cylin- 
ier  heads  that  have  l>een  carefully  refitted  to  the  locomo- 
ives  in  the  shop  are  removed  and  shipped. 


Keeping  Men  at  Their  Work 

Tool  room  and  portable  tfK)ls  should  be  hxated  in  con- 
venient places  with  respect  to  points  where  work  i-  being 
jterformed  to  avoid  unneces.«ary  errands  of  mechanics  and 
hel])ers. 

Each  employee  should  l»e  given  his  assignment  of  work 
and  to  make  it  j)0><ible  for  him  to  jurform  it  in  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  lie  <hould  be  given  a  fit  place  tct'work, 
j)roper  Unth  to  work  with,  =uj>plied  with  Wf»rking  material, 
and,  if  necessary,  in>tructed  tow  to  do  it.  This  eliminates 
the  need  of  men  going  from  one  dejiartment  to  another  to 
get  material  and  information.  I  recall  one  cim-  whicli  hap- 
jtened  some  time  ago;  tlie  man  o|)erating  the  machine  pl.m- 
ing  crossheads  for  guide  fit,  after  getting  the  crosshe.id  on 
the  machine,  would  .start  out  to  find  the  si/e  of  the  guide. 
(roing  first  to  the  engine  in  the  erecting  sliop.  and  not  find- 
ing the  guides,  he  wcjuld  come  back  U>  the  guicle  lilaner.  If 
guides  were  not  [)laned  he  and  the  man  operating  the  ma- 
chine would  determine  what  size  ihe  guide-  would  true  up 
at,  so  he  could  go  ahead  and  i>lane  the  cro— head  to  suit. 
This  can  be  eliminated  by  having  the  foreman  exaniine  the 
guides  while  the  engine  is  being  stripj>ed,  and  determine 
just  what  is  ncx'ded  and  filling  out  a  form  made  especially 
for  the  purpose,  in  two  coitie-,  which  >h<jws  guiclcs  to  be 
jjlaned.  the  si/e  to  jilane  them  to,  or  whether  they  arc  O.  K. 
also  giving  the  size.  These  forms  slK)uld  l»e  sent  to  the 
guide  and  e  ros>head  plaru-r.  In  this  way  when  the  planer 
c>[)erator  i>  ready  to  plane  the  e  ro-sheads.  say  for  engine 
2500,  he  takes  the  slip  I'or  this  engine  which  <how>  right 
top  guide  planed  to  7%  in.  or  the  right  top  guide  O.  K.  7^ 
in.  and  so  on  for  the  other  three  guides,  then  planning  the 
c  rosshead  1 /.>2  in.  wider  for  clearance.  This  eliminated  the 
necessity  of  either  o[>crator  leaving  his  machine.  It  also 
enables  the  crosshead  man  to  repair  and  plane  the  cross- 
heads  and  deliver  them  to  the  erecting  .shop  in  many  ca.ses 
iR'fore  the  guides  are  planed. 

The  same  applies  to  laying  out  sIkvs  and  wedges  for 
driving  box  faei\  In  most  cases  the  men  doing  this  work 
wait  until  the  driving  boxes  are  plamnl,  making  several  trips 
back  and  forth  to  see  when  they  will  l>e  finished.  Most  shoes 
and  wedges  are  laid  out  to  a  1-in.  gauge.  A  good  pro- 
cedure for  this  work  is  as  follows:  .\s  soon  as  the  engine 
is  blocked  and  binders  refitted,  shcxs  and  wedges  are  put 
up  and  laid  out,  taking  the  size  of  the  box  from  blue  7)rints 
which  we  will  call  14  in.  Shoes  and  wedges  are  laid  out 
for  a  14-in.  l)OX,  allowing  for  a  1-in.  gauge  and  sent  to  the 
machine  shop  to  l>e  planed.  Work  on  the  spring  rigging 
c  an  then  prcxeed  and  the  engine  be  made  ready  to  wheel 
when  the  foreman  in  charge  of  driving  l)Oxes  has  them  fin- 
ished. He  calipers  each  of  the  boxes  which  are  planed  in 
pairs  where  possibk\  In  all  cases  boxes  should  be  bored 
central  with  shoe  and  wedge  faces. 

If  the  box,  which  according  to  the  Idue  print  should 
measure  14  in.,  calipers  only  L>' /•  in.,  he  makes  c.>ut  a  -lip, 
showing  the  right  and  left  shcx'  and  wc^lge  to  U'  planed  to 
a  IJ4  in.  gauge,  giving  the  slip  to  the  men  oiH-rating  the 
shoe  and  wedge  shapers.  In  cases  where  there  is  not  enough 
stcxk  to  true  up  the  size  given  they  are  planed  1/16  in., 
',s  in.,  or  3/16  in.  and  liners  applied  to  the  inside.  This 
should  be  done  l^efore  shcx's  and  wedges  are  sent  back  to 
the  erecting  shop.  If  pos-ilde  a  small  drill  press  and  bench 
should  be  located  dose  to  the  shoe  and  wedge  shapers. 

On  pi>ton  valve  engines  the  gang  foreman  >hould  examine 
the  liushings  and  if  out  of  round  or  worn  hollow,  he  should 
fill  out  a  form  to  be  sent  to  the  valve  lx*nch.  which  >hows 
the  engine  number,  whether  the  l»ushings  are  O.  K.  and 
giving  the  size,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  bored  and  to  what 
size  they  will  bore  out.  .\  gocxi  practice  is  to  bore  valve 
bushings  only  tw^ce.  ^ s  in.  or  ^:4  in.  over  the  original  diam- 
eter. All  rings  and  bull  rings  can  l»e  fitted  to  a  bushing 
made  for  this  purpose,  and  only  in  rare  cases  is  it  necessary 
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for  men  on  the  valve  bench  to  go  to  the  engine  to  fit  rings. 
It  also  enables  them  to  fit  up  their  valves  before  the  bush- 
ings have  been  renewed  or  rebored  and  makes  it  unneces- 
sary for  one  department  to  wait  on  another. 

The  use  of  portable  machines  in  the  erecting  shop  for 
fitting  frame  and  guide  bolts,  and  for  special  pins  and 
studs  will  save  many  trips  from  the  machine  to  the  erecting 
shop. 
.  Roundhouses  of  any  size  should  be  equipped  with  enough 
machinery  to  handle  their  own  work,  especially  their  small 
work,  as  many  hours  of  costly  labor  are  consumed  by  me- 
chanics and  helpers  going  back  and  forth  from  the  round- 
house to  the  back  shop  to  get  some  small  job  done,  which 
in  itself  interferes  with  the  routine  work  in  the  back  shop. 

,  .     ;.  .  Routing  and  Scheduling 

In  all  shops  larger  than  the  so-called  one-man  shop,  there 
should  be  some  method  of  routing  engines  and  work  through 
the  shop,  or  a  schedule  system  which  will  enable  all  depart- 
ments to  know  just  what  work  is  to  be  finished  first  and 
when  it  is  expected.  Such  a  system  enables  the  man  in 
charge  to  tell  just  what  departments  are  holding  back  the 
output.  In  nearly  all  shops  the  output  is  controlled  by  one 
department,  and  any  steps  that  will  tend  to  build  up  this 
weak  department  will  increase  the  output.  It  is  very  es- 
sential that  our  forces  be  equalized. 

Xo  matter  what  the  system,  whether  it  be  simple  or  elab- 
orate, it  will  be  of  no  use  unless  it  is  followed  up  and  fol- 
lowed up  religiously.  ,•    ••       ..;<:>..; 
.;.    ;  c  ';  •; .  ;  .  ,            Supervisory  Forces       .;.':.—  V-^-  ..'■';•.. 

.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  increasing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  shops  and  roundhouses  is  the  supervisory  force. 
It  is  up  to  these  men  to  make  a  careful  study  of  their  own 
particular  class  of  work  and  department.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  locomotives  and  the  tasks  they 
have  to  perform  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
to  perform  them. 

I  believe  a  gang  or  boiler  shop  foreman  should  have  some 
roundhouse  experience,  as  only  by  actual  experience  do  we 
realize  what  the  roundhouse  people  have  to  contend  with, 
and  to  know  the  things  which  give  the  most  trouble.  A 
machine-shop  foreman  should  have  some  erecting  shop  ex- 
perience; he  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  so-called 
standard  practice  cards  used  in  a  great  many  shops  to 
describe  the  manner  of  doing  different  classes  of  work. 
These  foremen  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  familiar  with  all  standard  practices. 

The  staff  meetings  held  once  a  month  or  oftener  if  pos- 
sible, are  ver\'  good  if  conducted  with  the  spirit  of  making 
all  feel  that  they  are  officers  of  the  company  and  bringing 
them  to  realize  the  importance  of  doing  their  duties  as  such. 
We  must  increase  our  production  without  increasing  the  physi- 
cal exertions  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  I  recall  one 
instance  which  will  give  a  good  illustration.  We  used  to 
saw  cvlinder  packing  rings  by  hand,  which  for  two  cuts  re- 
quired at  least  15  minutes  of  hard  labor.  The  rings  are  now 
cut  in  a  special  machine  requiring  only  one  blow  with  a  light 
sledge  and  about  two  minutes'  time. 

The  supervisory  forces  in  large  shops  today  are  often  com- 
pelled to  use  their  judgment  in  doing  certain  pieces  of  work 
against  that  of  the  district  or  division  mechanical  people. 
An  engine  may  have  a  cracked  cylinder.  The  district  or 
division  people  will  in  most  cases  recommend  a  new  cylinder. 
The  shop  people  after  an  examination  may  decide  to  weld  it. 
In  some  cases  we  are  unsuccessful,  which  results  in  our  having 
to  apply  new  ones,  but  there  are  many  cases  where  the  welded 
cylinders  have  given  just  as  good  service  and  have  saved  the 
company  many  dollars  in  labor  and  material.  This  applies 
to  many  other  items  besides  cylinders. 

The  handling  of  men  today  to  get  the  best  results  is  a  far 
greater  task  than  it  was  years  ago.    What  will  work  in  one 


case  will  not  apply  in  another.  It  may  be  necessary  to  drive 
one  man,  beg  the  next  and  pray  to  another,  but  the  course  th  it 
will  bring  results  is  the  one  to  use,  and  use  continuously  ai:d 
eternallv. 

Suggestions  from  the  Men 

Many  good  suggestions  will  come  from  the  rank  and  f  !e 
if  they  are  solicited  in  the  proper  spirit.  Where  we  find  a 
man  trying  to  better  conditions  we  should  encourage  him. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  compensate  him  beyond  his  regular 
wage,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  give  him  credit  for  the  good  things 
he  does.  It  is  surprising  what  good  can  be  accomplished  l.y 
patting  a  man  on  the  back  once  in  a  while.  In  order  to  ■)e 
efficient,  men  must  be  contented.  This  was  shown  very  clearly 
during  the  period  when  the  wage  question  was  being  settled. 

If  men  are  to  be  contented  they  must  have  good  surround- 
ings. The  first  impression  a  man  has  when  he  starts  to  work 
in  a  new  place  in  all  probability  is  a  lasting  one.  If  he  is 
given  a  dirt>'  locker,  a  broken  monkey  wrench  and  other  tools 
not  fit  to  work  with,  the  chances  are  that,  although  he  is  a 
good  man,  he  will  be  dissatisfied  and  will  not  remain  with 
us.  Men  should  have  clean  lockers  and  lavatories.  If  given 
good  tools  and  a  good  drawer  or  box  with  a  lock  to  keep  them 
in,  you  will  find  that  they  will  take  care  of  them. 

A  man  should  be  given  his  task  to  perform  and  if  he  is 
contented  he  will  perform  it. 

Any  job  that  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  right,  and  do 
not  put  off  until  tomorrow  the  things  that  should  be  done  to- 
day, espec'ally  in  a  roundhouse.  Although  these  things  are  as 
old  as  the  hills,  they  are  far  more  important  today  in  reducing 
the  cost  on  our  locomotives  than  they  were  when  they  were 
written. 

Visiting  Other  Shops 

A  great  deal  is  accomplished  by  going  to  other  shops  to 
make  observations  and  study  the  progressive  features,  whether 
they  be  large  or  small.  We  often  run  across  kinks  that  are 
good  and  productive  of  reducing  costs.  A  few  years  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  a  large  locomotive  shop  and  noticed  the 
operator  anchoring  a  cylinder  bushing  preparatory  to  boring 
it  out  by  means  of  two  ^-in.  chains,  each  with  a  clevis  on 
one  end  and  an  eye  bolt  on  the  other.  The  clevis  was  made 
fast  to  the  bracket  of  the  bed  plate,  the  chain  then  thrown 
over  the  bushing  and  the  eye  bolt  put  through  the  bed  plate, 
with  the  nut  on  the  under  side,  thus  taking  the  place  of 
clamps,  blocks  and  bolts.  Besides,  the  job  is  done  in  less  than 
half  the  time  and  is  more  secure.  I  lost  no  time  when  I  re- 
turned to  my  home  shop  to  tell  the  oj>erator  of  the  arrange- 
ment. He  at  once  ordered  the  chains,  and  now  you  could 
not  get  him  to  part  with  them. 

We  send  foremen  occasionally  to  other  shops  and  they 
never  return  without  bringing  something  that  is  an 
improvement  over  what  we  have.  My  experience  has  been 
when  visiting  shops  that  the  officers  in  charge  have  always 
been  glad  to  impart  any  information  asked  for,  and  also 
seem  to  take  pride  in  showing  their  practice.  If  we  feel  that 
our  methods  are  better  than  theirs  we  should  say  so. 

We  often  get  many  good  kinks  from  the  supply  men,  as 
they  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  how  work  is  being  done  in 
a  great  many  shops,  especially  those  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  mechanical  department. 

Material 

Material  represents  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  repairing  and  maintaining  locomotives,   a  large  part  oF 
which  is  purchased  either  rough  or  finished.     Owing  to  th  - 
high  cost  of  labor  and  the  absence  of  modern  and  special 
production  machines  in  many  railroad  shops,  there  are  many 
articles  which  can  be  purchased  finished  cheaper  than  the} 
can  be  manufactured  on  our  railroads.    There  are  also  man} 
articles  sent  from  the  purchasing  to  the  mechanical  depart 
ment  to  be  tested  to  see  how  they  compare  with  home-madt 
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arti  les,  as  well  as  to  compare  them  with  similar  articles  from 
otht  r  manufacturers.  These  tests  should  l>e  given  careful  con- 
side  ration,  as  they  very  often  decide  a  standard  for  an  entire 
system.  Sometimes  what  is  considered  a  successful  article  or 
tool  in  one  shop  is  complained  of  by  another.  For  that  reason 
whiii  an  article  is  being  tested  it  should  be  gone  into  thor- 
ouciily  and  passed  on  by  competent  employees. 

Have  any  of  us  ever  stopped  to  figure  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  amount  of  labor  which  has  been  wasted  on  materials,  such 
as  hard  castings,  requiring  twice  as  long  to  finish  as  it  should? 
How  often  do  we  find,  after  spending  many  hours  of  labor 
on  some  piece  of  material,  that  it  is  full  of  blow  holes  or 
cracked  ?  It  has  no  doubt  been  passed  on  by  the  test  depart- 
ment, but  no  matter  how  thorough  they  are  they  will  not  find 
all  of  the  defects,  especially  in  rough  material.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  examine  ver\'  carefully  and  to  use  good  judgment  in 
passing  on  material  which  is  to  be  finished.  True,  the  people 
we  purchase  the  material  from  will  replace  the  rough  mate- 
rial, but  they  do  not  pay  for  transporting  it  back  and  forth 
to  the  store  department,  and  from  there  the  handling  to  the 
shop  and  back,  or  the  amount  spent  for  labor  in  the  shop. 

The  mechanical  department  should  work  very  closely  with 
the  store  department  on  unsatisfactory  material,  calling  their 
attention  promptly  to  any  article  that  is  not  standing  up  or 
giving  the  service  that  should  be  expected,  so  they  can  get  in 
touch  with  the  manufacturers  for  correction. 

During  the  war  period  the  locomotive  costs  have  also  been 
greatly  affected,  due  to  shortage  of  material,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  substitute  all  classes  of  material. 

The  mechanical  department  is  to  blame  to  some  extent  for 
this  condition,  due  to  the  changing  of  patterns  and  specifica- 
tions. These  changes,  no  doubt,  are  paying  propositions,  but 
they  tend  to  discourage  the  store  department  from  carrying 
any  large  amount  of  stock.  The  mechanical  department  is 
also  responsible  for  the  great  number  of  parts  which  the 
store  is  compelled  to  carrj'  in  order  to  supply  the  different 
styles  and  types  of  equipment,  such  as  air  brakes,  injectors, 
safety  valves  and  lubricator  parts.  Would  it  not  be  far 
cheaper  to  scrap  the  obsolete  equipment,  replacing  it  with 
standard  material  that  will  give  better  results  and  reduce  the 
number  of  repair  parts  to  be  carried  in  stock? 

We  must  check  over  our  material  and  equipment,  eliminat- 
ing where  possible,  and  we  must  bear  this  in  mind  at  all 
times,  not  go  over  them  once  and  then  sit  back  and  imagine 
that  the  job  has  been  completed.  It  never  will  be  as  long  as 
we  operate  railroads. 

Another  very  expensive  practice  is  the  robbing  of  material 
from  one  engine  for  another.  We  not  only  pay  for  removing 
and  replacing  the  part  removed,  but  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  cost  more  to  apply  the  piece  removed  than  it  would  to 
apply  a  new  one.  If  each  one  of  these  items  were  traced 
down  it  will  be  found  that  if  some  one,  whoever  he  may  be, 
had  been  on  the  job  it  would  not  have  been  necessary.  What 
per  cent  of  the  material  we  use  does  not  give  us  the  expected 
service  because  of  other  conditions?  For  instance,  we  will 
pack  a  piston  rod  half  a  dozen  times,  never  getting  it  tight 
on  account  of  an  imperfect  rod  or  the  guides  not  geing  prop- 
erly lined.  If  we  had  found  out  where  the  trouble  was  in 
tho  first  place  and  corrected  it  we  might  have  saved  five  sets 
of  packing  and  the  cost  of  applying  them.  This  applies  to 
ni;  ny  items  used  on  our  locomotives. 

Material  where  carried  in  stock  by  the  store  should  not  be 
ordered  before  it  is  to  be  applied,  especially  small  finished 
P' rts,  as  they  will  be  thrown  around  and  either  broken  or 
lo  t,  necessitating  ordering  another  piece  which  will  double 
th.'  cost.  Shop  p)eople  should  be  familiar  with  the  cost  of 
th '  different  items  of  material  they  use.  It  is  surprising  to 
in  ny  good  railroad  men  when  they  learn  just  what  many 
sn  all  items  really  do  cost,  and  probably  they  would  think 
t^^ice  before  saying,  "Oh,  throw  it  away  and  put  on  a  new 
ore." 


An  item  of  material  where  the  quality  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  cost  is  the  paint  for  locomotives.  No  matter  how 
carefully  or  how  scientifically  it  is  applied,  poor  paint  will 
not  give  good  results  and  will  have  to  be  renewed  much 
oftener  than  a  coat  of  good  paint.  We  are  not  painting  our 
locomotives,  especially  our  freight  engines,  merely  to  beautify 
them,  but  to  preserve  the  material.  An  old  coat  of  good  paint 
is  much  better  than  a  new  coat  of  poor  paint. 

We  should  be  far  more  efficient  in  the  handling  of  material 
than  labor,  as  the  human  element  is  not  a  factor  to  any  great 
extent.  If  we  watched  more  carefully  the  things  we  scrap 
there  would  not  be  so  much  material  to  reclaim.  The  more 
lax  we  are  in  scrapping  material  the  better  showing  the  re- 
claiming plant  can  make.  ..; 

Manufacturing  Locomotive  Parts 

The  use  of  forging  machines  in  our  blacksmith  shop  cer- 
tainly has  worked  wonders  in  producing  forgings  requiring 
very  little  or  no  finish,  such  as  small  side  rods,  eccentric  rods, 
motion  work,  spring  hangers  and  yokes,  large  hex  nuts  and 
other  like  material.  I  believe  the  blacksmiths  take  a  great 
deal  more  pride  today  in  doing  their  work  so  as  to  eliminate 
finish.  For  example,  in  main  and  side  rods,  the  center  sec- 
tions are  forged  to  size,  requiring  no  finish  except  where  the 
rods  are  channeled.  Guide  blocks  should  also  be  forged 
requiring  no  finish  except  where  they  fit  on  the  cylinder  head 
and  one  face  for  the  guides  and  yoke.  Guides  also  should 
be  forged  so  as  to  eliminate  as  much  finish  as  possible.  Parts 
such  as  piston  rods  and  valve  stems  should  be  cut  to  the 
proper  length.  Wedge  bolts  should  be  forged  and  the  ends 
squared,  so  all  that  is  necessar}'  to  complete  them  is  to  thread 
them  in  a  bolt  cutter.  These  were  formerly  made  from  bar 
stock  on  turret  machines.  Eccentric  blade  forks  and  ends 
and  jaws  for  other  motion  work  should  be  made  allowing 
finish  only  where  they  fit  on  the  links.  Outside  contours  may 
be  ground  off.  Eccentric  blades  for  outside  valve  gears  should 
be  forged,  allowing  finish  only  on  the  sides,  on  the  back  end 
and  for  link  fit  on  the  front  end.  Large  hex  nuts  and  castle 
nuts  should  be  forged  and  the  holes  punched,  allowing  very 
little  finish.  There  are  many  other  items  where  finishing 
can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  if  we  only  look  for  them,  as  the 
less  number  of  operations  necessary  to  produce  a  finished 
part  the  less  the  cost  will  be.  Dies  for  this  work  are  very 
expensive  and  should  be  taken  care  of,  but  they  will  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over. 

Castings 

Patterns  should  be  changed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  finish 
where  possible  and  changed  from  brass  to  cast  iron  or  steel, 
or  from  cast  iron  to  steel  where  parts  are  apt  to  break.  If  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  brass,  use  it;  if  not,  use  either 
cast  iron  or  steel.  We  are  using  many  castings  in  the  rough 
today  which  a  few  years  ago  we  thought  necessary  to  finish 
all  over,  such  as  side  rod  collars,  wedge  blocks  and  collars 
for  main  rods  and  strap  middle  connections,  as  well  as  many 
other  small  castings.  On  parts  such  as  cast  iron  piston  heads, 
allow  finish  only  on  the  outside  for  cylinder  size  and  the 
inside  for  the  rod  fit.  Cast  front  cylinder  and  valve  chamber 
heads  with  finish  for  the  joint  only.  Core  as  many  holes  as 
possible  and  cast  oil  grooves  in  driving  box  brasses  to  save 
the  time  required  to  chip  them.  Core  slots  in  driving  box 
wedges  for  wedge  bolts  to  size  and  maintain  one  standard 
for  all  wedges.  All  grate,  side  and  center  bars  and  supports, 
ash  pan  and  grate  shaker  rigging  castings,  castings  for  tanks 
and  front  ends,  cylinder  cock  and  whistle  rigging  castings 
should  be  cast  ready  to  apply  on  engines,  with  all  holes  corel 
and  all  castings  the  proper  size  and  shape.  The  use  of  metal 
patterns  is  a  help  in  securing  good  castings  of  the  proper  size 
and  shape,  as  they  will  not  warp  or  twist  out  of  shape.  Elim- 
inate as  much  as  possible  finish  on  whistles,  cab  fixtures, 
blow-off  cocks,  boiler  checks,  cylinder  cocks  and  valves,  bells 
and  yokes,  relief  valves,  parts  for  piston  and  valve  stem 
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packing,  oil  cups,  swab  holders,  grease  cups  and  plugs.  Many 
of  these  items  are  used  in  large  quantities  and  every  little 
saving  you  can  make  will  help  to  reduce  our  cost. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  finish  castings  or  forgings,  be 
sure  to  allow  enough  finish,  as  it  is  much  cheaper  to  remove 
j/^  in.  than  merely  to  scrape  off  the  sand  or  scale. 

Reclaiming  Material 

We  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  last  few  years  in 
reclaiming  material.  Although  it  will  not  be  so  noticeable  in 
the  next  few  years,  the  results  will  be  as  good  if  not  better, 
as  we  are  making  a  more  careful  study  of  the  things  which 
might  be  reclaimed  and  other  places  where  we  can  use  mate- 
rial which  has  been  reclaimed.  We  are  also  making  many 
special  machines,  such  as  rattlers  for  cleaning  nuts  and  other 
small  material,  cutting  shears  and  machines  for  straightening 
iron,  special  tools  for  cutting  gaskets  and  washers  from  old 
leather  and  rubber.  The  electric  and  acetylene  welders  have 
also  worked  wonders  in  reclamation.  Most  of  this  material 
is  reclaimed  after  reaching  the  scrap  dock  and  is  handled  in 
most  cases  by  a  special  reclamation  department.  There  is 
another  side  to  reclamation  which  is  not  so  often  heard  of. 
This  is  the  reclaiming  of  broken  parts  on  locomotives  without 
removing  them  or  by  removing,  reclaiming  and  replacing  on 
the  same  engine  they  were  removed  from.  In  most  cases  this 
is  done  either  with  the  electric  or  acetylene  welders. 

There  is  very  often  a  close  margin  between  the  cost  of 
reclaiming  a  piece  and  purchasing  and  applying  a  new  one. 
In  these  cases  we  should  apply  the  new  piece,  as  too  often  in 
figuring  the  amount  which  we  save  we  tr}'  to  make  the  figures 
look  as  attractive  as  possible  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  life  or  wearing  qualities  of  the  reclaimed  piece  as 
compared  with  a  new  one.  We  must  guard  against  letting 
our  enthusiasm  get  the  best  of  our  good  judgment.  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  are  many  parts  being  reclaimed  today  at  a 
loss  in  dollars  and  cents  in  the  long  run;  it  is  the  cost  per 
mile  that  tells  the  tale — both  in  material  and  labor.  Other 
cases  will  actually  show  a  great  saving.  One  which  recently 
came  to  my  attention  was  a  10- wheel  engine  with  a  main 
wheel  loose  on  the  axle.  The  wheels  were  removed  and  the 
loose  wheel  pressed  off.  The  wheel  fit,  which  was  8^  in. 
in  diameter,  was  built  up  with  the  electric  welder  and  turned 
off  to  S%  in.,  the  wheel  bored  to  fit  and  the  old  key  way 
used  in  remounting.  Boxes  and  eccentric  straps  were  re- 
placed, the  wheels  put  up  and  the  engine  was  ready  for  ser- 
vice in  a  very  short  time,  saving  not  only  a  new  axle  but 
many  hours  of  labor. 

Where  parts  such  as  piston  rods,  valve  stems  and  other  like 
material  have  been  reclaimed  by  building  up  for  fits,  they 
should  be  properly  annealed  before  being  turned  to  fit.  Where 
rods  or  stems  are  worn  close  to  the  scrapping  limit,  or  to  the 
age  limit  if  we  have  one,  it  is  not  advisable  to  reclaim  them. 

The  practice  of  welding  small  broken  cast  iron  parts  which 
in  the  first  place  do  not  require  much  finish  is  not  worth  the 
chances  you  take  of  not  getting  a  good  weld.  In  many  cases 
a  new  part  will  be  just  as  cheap  and  much  better. 

As  I  look  back  through  the  years  that  I  have  been  em- 
ployed by  various  railroads  I  can  plainly  note  the  progress 
year  by  year,  made  possible  both  by  more  modem  machines 
and  tools  and  by  improving  our  methods  of  doing  work.  Still 
our  progress  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  loco- 
motives, which  are  now  not  only  much  larger  but  are  equipped 
with  modem  appliances  such  as  mechanical  stokers,  super- 
heaters, feed  water  heaters,  brick  arches  and  power-reverse 
gears,  all  adding  to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  cost  of  repairing  engines  today  and 
a  few  years  ago.  The  average  cost  has  increased  year  by 
year,  but  let  us  hope  that  by  our  united  efforts  we  may  make 
it  possible  by  more  efficient  methods  to  stop  the  upward  trend 
of  this  cost,  as  this  is  necessary  before  we  can  reduce  it. 


JIB  CRANE  FOR  ENGINEHOUSE  COLUMNS 

BY  NORMAN  McLEOD 

The  problem  of  designing  an  efficient  form  of  crane  for 
facilitating  the  work  around  the  front  end  of  locomotive.-  in 
engine  houses  has  attracted  the  attention  of  motive  power 
engineers  for  some  time.  It  is  believed  that  the  defects  in 
cranes  of  this  class  previously  designed  and  illustrated  in  the 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  have  been  largely  overcome  in 
a  4,000-lb.  capacity  jib  crane  which  has  recently  been  de- 
signed and  is  shown  in  the  sketch. 

This  crane  is  so  designed  that  by  the  employment  of  a  com- 
pound or  toggle  joint  as  shown  at  A,  the  jib  is  allowed  to 
travel  the  full  circle  of  360  deg.,  which  gives  this  crane  an 
obvious  advantage  over  cranes  having  a  lesser  radius.  Sud- 
den shock  and  strains  on  the  column  are  greatly  reduced  by 


Jib  Crane  With  Toggle  Joint  Support 

having  the  bottom  trunnion  and  its  supporting  bearing  en- 
tirely free  from  the  column  and  supported  on  a  concrete  foun- 
dation independent  of  the  column.  The  location  and  fasten- 
ing of  the  tie  bars  B  allow  the  maximum  travel  of  the  hoist, 
which  runs  on  the  lower  flanges  of  the  8-in.  I-beam.  When 
supported  by  a  wooden  post,  the  elasticity  of  the  wooden  col- 
umn cannot  cause  this  crane  to  get  out  of  alinement  to  the 
extent  of  causing  the  bearings  to  bind  as  may  happen  with 
the  usual  type  of  jib  crane.  Provision  is  made  for  turning 
the  crane  in  the  swinging  1-in.  wrought  iron  pipe  hinged  at 
C.  The  entire  crane  is  made  of  stmctural  steel  with  special 
castings  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing  and  requires  no  further 
description.  -  - 


Sixty- Year- Old  Powder  Car. — The  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Louis  which  operates  through  a  section  of  the 
country  that  figured  prominently  in  Civil  war  annals  has  in 
service  a  car  which  is  stated  to  have  been  used  during  the 
Civil  war.  It  is  a  box  car  and  was  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  explosives  by  the  Union  armies  in  their  operations 
around  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  and  appears  to  have  had 
an  adventurous  career.  As  an  active  agent  in  the  war  its 
work  was  brought  to  an  end  when  it  was  dumped  into  tl  e 
Etowah  river  by  the  Confederate  general.  Hood.  It  was 
however,  fished  up  and  in  due  course  was  adapted  as  ai 
express  and  baggage  car.  It  has  been  in  more  or  less  cor- 
tinuous  service  and  recently  has  been  used  on  constructior. 


Refrigerator  Car  Gas  Eliminating  System 


A  SYSTEM  for  facilitating  proper  refrigeration  of  meat, 
vegetables  or  other  substances  subject  to  decomposi- 
tion under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  which  is 
applicable  alike  to  large  or  small  ice  boxes  as  well  as  to 
refrigerator  cars,  has  been  developed  and  is  now  controlled 
by  the  Acme  Refrigerator  Corporation,  Chicago.  This  sys- 
tem, known  as  the  Clinton  Refrigerating  and  Eliminating 
System,  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  a  refrigerat- 
ing system.  Its  function  is  to  remove  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  refrigerator  the  gases  produced  by  bacterial  action  in 
the  breaking  down  of  the  tissues  of  the  product  under  re- 
frigeration, and  it  is  designed  for  use  with  any  cooling 
system. 

In  all  living  animals  there  are  myriads  of  active  bacteria 
both  toxic  and  anti-toxic.  As  soon  as  life  is  extinct,  how- 
ever, all  anti-toxic  activity  ceases  while  that  of  the  toxic 


gaseous  by-products  resulting  from  bacterial  activit)-,  how- 
ever, readily  absorb  moisture  which  is  deposited  against  the 
cool  surfaces  of  the  product  and  the  sides  of  the  car.  As  a 
result  of  such  condensation  the  car  sweats  and  becwnes 
moldy,  and  the  moisture  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
product  dissolves  the  serum  film  and  increases  the  moisture 
content  above  the  point  at  which  the  activity  of  all  harmful 
bacteria  is  suspended.  In  the  case  of  meats,  the  result  is  a 
slimy  surface  and  an  increased  bacterial  activity  which 
breaks  down  and  liquefies  the  solid  protein  material  with  the 
production  of  the  acids  CHgSH  and  HjS,  both  of  which 
have  disagreeable  odors.  Essentially  the  action  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  vegetable  products. 

The  design  of  the  Clinton  Eliminating  System  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  frMn  the  car 
the  bacterial  produced  gases  without  lessening  the  efficiency 
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Details  of  the  Clinton   Gas   Eliminating   System 


lacteria  continues.  Immediate  chilling  to  a  temperature  be- 
low 40  deg.  F.  causes  the  activity  of  all  acid  producing 
^  icteria  to  be  suspended,  with  the  result  that  the  meat  be- 
comes coated  with  a  firm  serum  film  which  will  protect  the 
product  against  the  action  of  air-borne  bacteria,  provided  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  product  is  kept  free  from  ex- 
( 'ssive  moisture. 

The  action  of  bacteria  on  the  product  produces  both  heat 
^nd  gas,  the  heat  being  removed  by  the  circulation  of  the  air 
f  >er  the  cooling  medium.    The  so-called  tissue  gas  and  other 


of  the  refrigeration  and  circulat'on  of  the  atmosphere  within 
the  car.  The  removal  of  these  gases  with  their  high  moisture 
content  produces  a  dry,  clean  atmosphere,  the  condition  least 
favorable  for  bacterial  activity  and  hence  most  favorable  for 
the  preservation  of  perishable  products. 

The  gases  produced  by  bacterial  action,  due  to  their  dif- 
ference in  density  as  compared  with  the  air,  tend  to  stratify 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  car  close  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
eliminating  system  makes  use  of  this  difference  in  density 
as  the  prqjelling  force  to  remove  these  gases  and  replace 
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them  with  air  from  outside  the  car.  The  gases  are  collected 
in  a  shallow  duct  13/16  in.  deep,  located  just  below  the 
ceiling  and  open  for  the  full  width  of  the  car  near  its  ends. 
The  duct  is  divided  into  two  parts  near  the  longitudinal 
centerline  of  the  car,  from  each  of  which  an  outlet  vent  is 
led  through  the  roof,  the  tops  of  the  vents  being  located 
under  the  running  board.  These  vents  have  an  inside  di- 
ameter oi  iy2  in.  and  their  continuity  is  broken  in  a  cham- 
ber between  the  ceiling  insulation  and  the  roof  of  the  car. 
In  order  to  effect  the  elimination  of  the  gases  collecting 
in  this  duct,  provision  must  be  made  for  drawing  in  an 
equivalent  amount  of  fresh  air.  This  is  done  through  inlet 
vents  in  the  ends  of  the  car  opening  into  thin  air-tempering 
pans  which  are  placed  in  the  space  between  the  end  lining 
and  the  ice  tanks.  In  the  drawing  these  are  shown  to  be 
5  ft.  2  in.  long  by  2  ft.  wide,  and  are  only  ^  in.  deep. 
The  vents  through  the  ends  of  the  car  open  into  the  pans 
near  the  top  and  the  pre-cooled  air  is  admitted  to  the  car 
through  openings  just  al)ove  tlie  bottom  on  the  sides  facing 
the  ice  tank.  The  air  is  thus  cool  and  dry  before  it  enters 
circulation  in  the  car.  The  amount  of  air  admitted  is  only 
sufficient  to  replace  the  weight  of  the  lighter  gases  collecting 


in  the  top  of  the  car  and  passing  out  through  the  ou'let 
vents.  As  these  gases  are  not  only  heavily  charged  w.th 
moisture  but  carry  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  result  ng 
from  bacterial  action,  the  ease  with  which  the  proper  c  n- 
ditions  of  refrigeration  may  be  maintained  is  considered  to 
be  more  than  an  offset  for  the  amount  of  heat  which  m  ist 
be  removed  from  the  replacement  air. 

As  an  inspection  of  the  drawing  will  show,  the  Clin; on 
Eliminating  System  consists  essentially  of  but  two  parts,  he 
gas  collecting  duct  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  car  and  he 
ice  tempering  pans  which  are  attached  to  the  end  lining  of 
the  car  and  occupy  a  portion  of  the  space  between  the  lining 
and  the  ice  tanks.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  my, 
therefore,  readily  be  installed  in  existing  refrigerator  c  rs 
with  only  minor  alterations  in  the  car  structure  to  accoin- 
modate  the  inlet  and  outlet  vents. 

This  system  has  been  installed  in  a  number  of  cars  of  the 
Cudahy  Refrigerator  Line.  The  service  of  this  equipment 
during  the  last  hot  season  was  satisfactory  in  that  it  has 
demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the  principle  of  the  system 
as  a  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  rate  of  decomposition 
of  perishable  products,  and  more  cars  are  to  be  equipped. 
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Combustion  Recorder  for  Flue  Gases 


IT  IS  a  well  known  fact  that  the  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide  (COg)  alone  in  flue  gases  is  not  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  efficient  boiler  operation.    This  is  true  because 

•  the  correct  proportion  of  CO2  varies  with  the  kind  of  fuel 

•  used,  the  method  of  firing,  the  amount  of  air  admitted,  etc. 
.-For  example,   a  proportion  of   15   per  cent  of  COj  might 

be    allowable    in    one    boiler    installation,    whereas    another 


Fig.  1 — Installation  of  C  Oz  and   C  O  Combustion   Recorder  In 

Boiler    Room 

boiler,  using  a  different  kind  of  coal,  would  be  operated 
most  efficiently  with  a  lower  percentage  of  COj. 

The  presence  of  any  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is  an  indica- 
tion of  inefficient  boiler  operation  and  the  best  way  to  be  sure 
no  CO  is  going  up  the  stack  is  to  measure  it,  simultaneously 
with  COg.  A  combustion  recorder  that  measures  both  COg 
and  CO  has  been  developed  by  the  Mono  Corporation  of 


America,  Buffalo,  N,  Y,,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  1.  With 
the  use  of  this  recorder  it  is  impossible  for  the  boiler  room 
force  so  to  manipulate  the  dampers  that  a  high  CO2  reading 
is  obtained  without  showing  up  at  the  same  time  a  high 
proportion  of  CO.     The  fuel  must  be  so  burned  that  the 
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Fig.  2 — Chart  Showing  Percent  of  C  Oa  in  Flue  Gases 

percentage  of  CO2  is  as  high  as  possible  without  showing 
up  any  CO.     In  this  way  complete  combustion  is  effected. 

The   device   shown   at   the  left  of   Fig.    1    is   called   the 
monoxide  auxiliary  type  K,  which,  coupled  with  the  stand- 
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Fig.  3 — Chart  Showing  Percent  of  C  O  in  Flue  Gases 

ard  CO2  recorder  permits  the  recording  of  CO.  Charts  shov\- 
ing  the  proportion  of  COj  and  CO  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  - 
and  3.  When  taken  simultaneously  these  charts  give  an  ac- 
curate account  of  furnace  conditions. 
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Machine  for  Milling  Crosshead  Keyways 


A  MACHINE  designed  to  mill  the  keyways  in  all  classes 
of  locomotive  crossheads  and  piston  rods,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  recently  by  the  Garvin  Machine 
C  mpany,  New  York.  The  two  keyway  slots  in  a  steel  cross- 
htad  vary  in  size  up  to  l^<^-in.  wide  by  4%-in.  long  by  5 
in.  deep  and  the  difficult  job  of  machining  them  is  readily 


ti^^H 

Rear   View   Showing    iMotor    Drive,    Change    Gears   and    Angular 

Positioning   Block 

accomplished  on  the  machine  illustrated  at  the  rate  of  one 
crosshead  per  hour.  A  53/2-in.  piston  rod  keyway  can  be 
machined  in  one  hour  also,  as  has  been  demonstrated  on  one 
of  these  machines  installed  in  a  large  railway  shop  in  the 


feeding.  The  work  moves  and  the  cutters  are  fed  in  fr(Mn 
each  side. 

A  fixture  is  provided  to  hold  the  crosshead  on  a  mandrel, 
as  illustrated,  with  some  adjustment  lengthwise,  and  a  rear 
block  to  register  the  angular  position  of  the  keyway  with 
the  guide  ways.  The  same  fixture  is  used  for  the  piston 
rod,  but  with  a  diagonal  tongue  piece  to  give  the  required 
taper.  This  fixture  is  used  for  all  sizes  by  bushing  down. 
The  work  is  mounted  on  a  heavy  table  and  traversed  by 
an  adjustable  crank  pin  and  block,  both  hardened,  moving 
in  a  hardened  slot  carried  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  table. 
The  crank  stands  vertically  and  is  driven  by  a  large  bronze 
worm  gear  running  in  oil.  >;■  •• 

The  cutters  are  held  in  two  sliding  sleeves  carried  on  ad- 
justable headstocks  fitted  to  the  bed.  The  heads  can  be 
run  back  to  get  the  cutters  out  of  the  way  when  mounting 
the  work,  and  then  run  fonvard  to  fixed  stops.  Each  sleeve 
has  a  maximum  feed  of  six  inches  and  an  automatic  trip. 
The  cutter  sleeves  are  run  forward  and  back  simultaneously 
by  hand,  by  a  large  handwheel  at  the  front.  The  cutter 
spindles  are  fitted  with  positive  driver  slots  for  cutters  and 
the  front  bearing  is  tapered,  running  in  a  solid  bronze  box. 
The  rear  bearing  is  straight,  fitted  with  an  adjustable  bronze 
box. 

The  bearings  of  the  sleeves  in  the  heads  are  split  the 
whole  length  to  regulate  the  tightness  of  the  sliding  fit.  The 
in-feed  of  the  cutters  takes  place  at  each  end  of  the  stroke, 
and  varies  from  .010  in.  to  .025  in.  by  an  adjustable  pawl  and 
ratchet.  An  automatic  trip  is  provided  to  lift  the  pawl  out 
of  action  and  stop  the  feed  of  the  cutters  when  the  proper 
depth  is  reached.  The  machine  is  driven  by  two  five-horse- 
power, three  to  one  variable  speed  motors  with  push  button 
control,  arranged  so  that  if  one  motor  fails  tlie  other  will 
stop.    All  feeds  and  drives  are  positive  except  the  oil  pump. 


Garvin   No.  3   Duplex  Slot-Milling    U9x:Mvm.::^-rii-  -':■,../:-.  ^:y 

^ast.     With  piston  rods,  the  work  is  swung  around  at  an  The  adjustable  crank  for  moving  the  table  can  be  adjusted 

angle  to  provide  the  necessary  taper;  and  when  the  slot  is  by  a  wrench  at  the  rear  and  set  by  a  scale  on  the  moving 

learly  through,   one  cutter   automatically   retreats   and  the  table, 
other  continues  to  advance,  completes  the  slot  and  then  stops         Change  gearing  is  provided  to  regulate  the  number  of 
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them  with  air  fniin  oiitsidt-  the  car.  The  ijases  are  eolleited 
in  a  shallow  duet  l.\  lo  in.  diip.  IcKated  ju.-t' below  the 
ceilini;  and  ojkii  for  the  full  width  of  tlie  ear  near  its  ends. 
The  duct  is  divided  into  two  |»art>  near  the  lonuitudinal 
ccnterline  »)f  tin.'  car.  fnmi  t  ;u  h  of  wliith  an  outli-t  vent  is 
led  throuiih  the  roof,  the  top^  of  llie  vent>  lii'inu'  located 
under  tlu-  runnini;  hoard.  Thrsi'  wnt-^  have  an  in>ide  di- 
ameter of  1  '  _.  in.  and  their  continuitx  is  lirokcn  in  a  cham- 
ber between  the  ceilini:  insulation  and  the  rtxif  of  the  car. 
In  order  to  effe(  t  thi'  elimination  of  tlic  cases  collecting 
in  this  tluct.  provision  nui.-t  he  made  for  drawing  in  an 
equivalent  amount  of  fre>h  air.  This  is  done  through  inlet 
vents  in  the  ends  of  the  car  opcninu  into  thin  air-temperini; 
pan?  \vln\h  are  placed  in  the  >|ia(e  hitween  the  end  linint: 
and  tlie  iie  tanks.  In  the  drawiiii:  the>e  are  .^hown  to  he 
5  ft.  2  in.  hin^  l>y  2  ft.  wide,  and  are  only  vj  in.  deep. 
The  vent>  thniUL'h  the  ends  of  the  tar  o|)en  into  the  pans 
near  the  top  and  the  pre-cooled  air  i>  athnitteil  to  the  car 
through  opininus  ju-«t  aliove  the  liottom  on  the  sides  facini: 
the  i(e  tank.  The  air  i-  thus  cool  and  dry  l)efore  it  enters 
circuhition  in  the  car.  The  amount  of  air  admitted  i.'S  onlv 
sufticicnt  to  rijijace  the  weiuht  of  the  liu'Iiter  yases  coUectini: 


in  the  top  of  the  car  and  pa.<sini:  out  through  the  ou 
vents.  As  these  leases  are  not  only  heavily  changed  \' 
moisture  hut  carry  a  con.-iderahle  amount  of  heat  resuh 
from  bacterial  action,  the  ease  with  which  the  jtroper  < 
ditions  of  refrigeration  may  be  maintained  is  considerec' 
lie  more  than  an  offset  for  the  amount  of  heat  whi(h  n 
be  n moved    from   the   replacement   air. 

As  an  inspection  of  the  drawing'  will  show,  the  Clii, 
r.iiniinatinu  Sy.<tem  consi.sts  es.sentially  of  hut  two  parts. 
i:a-  (olltt  tini:  duct  attached  to  the  ceilint,'  of  the  car  and 
iie  tempering  pans  wiiich  are  attache<l  to  the  end  linini; 
the  lar  and  occupy  a  portion  of  the  space  between  the  lin 
and  the  ice  tanks.  It  will  I)e  seen  that  the  .-system  n 
therefore,  readily  be  installed  in  e.xistini;  refrigerator  ( 
with  only  minor  alterations  in  the  car  structure  to  acc( 
modate  the  inlet  and  outlet  vents. 

I  his  system  has  been  installed  in  a  number  of  cars  of 
(luhdiy  Refriu'erator  Line.  The  ser\-ice  of  thi>  e<|ui|)ni. 
duriim  the  last  hot  season  was  -atist'actory  in  that  it  i. 
demonstrated  the  correitness  of  the  jirinciple  of  the  .svst. 
a-  a  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  rate  of  decompositi 
of   peri-hal>le   pnxlucts.   and   more  cars   are   to   be   ecjuipp. 
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Combustion  Recorder  for  Flue  Gases 


IT  IS  a  Well  known  fact  that  the  i)r(>|)ortion  of  carbon 
dioxiile  (("O^. )  alone  in  tlue  i,'a>es  is  not  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  eft'n  lent  boik'r  operation.  Thi-  is  true  becau>e 
the  correct  iir(»|)ortJon  .of  CO.,  varie-  with  the  kind  of  fuel 
used,  the  method  of  lirinir.  the  amount  o(  air  admitted,  etc. 
For  examjile.  a  proj)ortion  of  \S  per  cent  of  COo  miiiht 
be    allowalde    in    one    boiler    installation,    whereas    another 


Fig.   1 — Installation  of  C  O.  and   C  O  Combustion    Recorder   in 

Boiler    Room 

boiler,   usiniz   a  different   kind   of  coal,    would   be  operated 
most  efficiently  with  a  lower  j)ercenta<ie  of  (^O.. 

The  pre.<ence  of  any  carl^on  monoxide  (CO)  is  an  indica- 
tion of  inefficient  boiler  operation  and  the  best  way  to  be  sure 
no  CO  is  going  up  the  .«tack  is  to  measure  it,  simultaneously 
with  CO..  A  combustion  recorder  that  measures  both  CO.. 
and   CO  has  been  develojK-d  by  the  Mono  Corporation  of 


.America.  Buffalo.  X.  V..  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  With 
the  u>e  of  this  recorder  it  is  impossii)le  for  the  boiler  ro<im 
force  .•»()  to  niani|)ulate  the  dampers  that  a  high  CO.,  reach'ii:^ 
is  obtained  without  showing  uj)  at  the  same  time  a  hii.:!) 
pn)portion    of   CO.       The    fuel    must   be   .so   bunied   that  llio 
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Fig.  2 — Chart  Showing   Percent  of  C  Oj  in   Flue  Gases 

percentage  of  CO.   is  as  high   as  possible  without  .-howiiii^ 
uj)  any  CO.     In  this  way  complete  combustion  is  effected. 

The   device    shown    at   the   left   of   Fig.    1    is   called    the 
monoxide  auxiliary  type  K,  which,  coupled  with  the  stan'!- 
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Fig.  3 — Chart  Showing   Percent  of  C  O   in   Flue  Gases 
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ard  CO.  recorder  permits  the  recording  of  CO.    Charts  shov 
ing  the  proportion  of  CO.  and  CO  are  illu.^trated  in  Figs, 
and  .•>.     When  taken  simultaneously  the.se  charts  give  an  a^ 
curate  account  of  furnace  conditions. 
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Machine  for  Milling  Crosshead  Ke}  ways 


»       MACHIXI'  designed  to  mill  tlu-  kt-vways  in  all  classes 
/  \        of  loromotivc  irosshciul^   and   ])i>ion   rods,  has   hcen 
*■  placed  on  the  market  rtrontl\-  1a-  the  Gar%-in  Machine 

(  inpany.  New  York.  The  two  key\va\-  slots  in  a  steel  cross- 
1)  id  vary  in  size  up  to  l",s-in.  wide  hy  4~s-in.  lontr  by  5 
J! ,  deep  and  the  difticult  joh  of  niadiiniii!:  them  is  readily 


Rear    View    Showing    Motor    Drive.    Change    Gears    and    Angular 

Positioning    Block 

;ucom])lished  on  the  machine  illustrated  at  the  rate  of  one 
1  rosshead  p<.r  hour.  .\  5 '  _.-in.  piston  r(«l  keyway  can  he 
machined  in  one  hour  also,  as  has  been  demonstrated  on  one 
nf  these  maciiines   installed   in   a  lar<,'e  railway  sho])  in   the 


feedinii.  The  w(jrk  moves  and  the  cullers  are  fed  in  from 
each    side. 

A  fixture  is  j)rovided  to  hold  the  crosshead  on  a  mandrel, 
as  illustrated,  with  some  adju>iment  kniithwi^e,  and  a  rear 
block  to  register  the  aimular  j)Osition  of  the  keywa\  with 
live  izuide  ways.  The  same  fixture  is  us(.'<l  for  the  pi-lon 
rod.  but  with  a  diagonal  tonuue  })iece  10  give  the  re<juired 
taper.  Thi>  texture  is  used  lor  all  sixes  by  bu>hing  down. 
'I"he  w<jrk  i>  mounted  on  a  heavy  table  and  traversed  by 
an  adju>table  crank  jiin  and  block,  both  hardened,  moving 
in  a  hardened  >lot  (arritd  on  the  bottom  side  <<f  the  lalde. 
The  crank  stands  vertically  and  is  driven  by  a  large  bronze 
worm  gear  running  in  oil.  .      .  *- 

Jhe  cutters  are  held  in  tUo  sliding  sltrves  carried  on  ad- 
justable head-tock-  fitted  to  the  bed.  'I'he  hea<l>  tan  be 
run  liack  to  get  the  cutter-  out  of  the  way  when  mounting 
the  work,  and  then  run  forward  iu  li.xed, stops.  Each  sleeve 
ha>  a  maximum  feed  of  six  inches  and  an  automatic  trip. 
The  cutter  -leeves  are  run  forward  and  back  simultaneously 
by  hand,  by  a  lari;v  handwheel  at  the  front.  i'lu-  cutter 
>|tindles  are  titled  with  ])ositive  driver  slots  for  cutter-  and 
the  front  bearing  is  laj)ered.  running  in  a  solid  bron/e  l>ox. 
The  rear  bearing  is  straight,  fitted  with  an  adjustable  bronze 

l)OX. 

The  bearings  of  the  >leeves  in  the  head-  are  split  the 
whole  length  to  regulate  the  tightness  of  the  -liding  fit.  The 
in-feed  of  the  cutters  takes  jilace  at  each  end  oi  the  stroke, 
and  varie>  from  .010  in.  to  .025  in.  by  an  adju>tal)1e  pawl  and 
ratchet.  \n  automatic  trip  is  i)rovided  to  lift  the  pawl  out 
of  action  and  stop  the  feed  of  the  cutters  when  the  pro]»er 
dejith  is  reached.  The  machine  is  driven  by  two  five-horse- 
power.  three  to  one  variable  speed  motors  with  pu-h  l)Utton 
c<;ntrol,  arranged  -o  that  if  one  motor  fails  the  other  will 
stop.     .\11  feeds  and  drive-  are  ])ositive  except  the  oil  pump. 


Garvin    No.    3    Duplex   Slot-Milling    Machine 

ast.     With  pi.^ton   nxls,  the  work   is   swung  around   at   an  The  adjuslalde  crank  for  moving  the  table  can  be  adjusted 

tngle  to  i^rovide  the  necessary  taper;   and  when  the  slot  is  l)y  a  wrench  at  the  rear  and  .-el  by  a  scale  on  the  moving 

learly   through,   one   cutter   automatically   retreats   and   the  table.                                                                                           i      . 

»ther  continues  to  advance,  complete.?  the  .slot  and  then  sto})s  Change   gearing   is   j>rovided   to   regulate   the  numi>er   of 
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Strokes  per  minute  of  the  table  in  relation  to  the  length  of 

slot  and  diameter  of  cutter  being  used.  The  cutters  run 
.-.  70  ft.  a  minute,  with  a  maximum  in-feed  of  .020  in.  on 
"large  cutters,  two-prong  fish-tail  cutters  being  used.  The 
•  table  moves  at  the  rate  of  18  in.  per  minute  at  mid-stroke. 
;.  For  milling  a  through  slot  as  in  a  piston  rod,  the  right-hand 
,    head  carries  a  special  screw  that  can  be  thrown  into  action, 

and  this  screw  advances  towards  the  right  at  the  same  time 
,.y  that  the  sleeve  feed  screw  is  advancing  towards  the  left.     At 

the  proper  time  the  feed  nut  of  the  sleeve  screw  is  unlatched 

-^  and  the  special  screw  meets  the  feed  screw  head,  pushing 

:.  the  feed  screw  and  spindle  sleeve  back  bodily;   while  the 

,V  left-hand      cutter      continues      to      advance.        When      the 


left-hand  cutter  has  cleaned  up  the  slot  the  automatic  trip 
lifts  the  feed  pawl  out  of  action.  The  feed  nut  is  relatch  d 
and  the  cutters  resume  their  original  positions,  when  the 
cutters  are  run  back  by  hand. 

A  strong  stream  of  lubricant  to  wash  the  chips  out  of  tie 
slot  is  provided  for  each  cutter  with  a  necessary  oil  trough 
and  reservoir.  Intermediate  cloth  gears  are  used  to  redu:e 
noise  and  all  gearing  is  thoroughly  protected.  The  method 
here  used  of  light  cuts  and  fast  traverse  is  more  rapid  tliin 
heavy  cuts  and  slow  feed,  and  is  not  limited  so  much  by  tie 
depth  of  cut.  The  machine  can  be  used  for  cutting  keywavs, 
cutting  out  fork  ends  in  rods  and  other  work  of  a  similar 
nature. 


Laminated  Glass  for  Car  Windows 


NEW   type  of  laminated   safety  glass  has  been  in- 
vented recently  and  placed  on  the  market  by  E.   I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
'•  ■  This  glass  consists  of  two  sheets  of  ordinary  glass,  between 
which  is  interposed  a  thin  sheet  of  pyroxylin  plastic.  Hydrau- 
.:•;  lie  pressure  and  the  application  of  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
-  .  welds  the  glass  and  the  pyroxylin  sheet  together  in  a  solid 
:':.  unit.     The  pyroxylin  binder  prevents  any  scattering  of  frag- 
,  ■  ments  in  the  event  of  violent  breakage  of  the  glass. 


In  a  recent  test,  a  nickel  jacketed  revolver  bullet  fired 
from  a  distance  of  seven  feet  failed  to  penetrate  a  sheet  of 
this  laminated  glass.  The  transparency  of  the  glass,  it  is 
claimed,  is  not  appreciably  reduced  by  the  insertion  of  the 
plastic  sheet.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  glass  exten- 
sively for  use  in  car  windows  or  wherever  fragments  of  broken 
glass  will  cause  personal  injury,  should  a  window  be  broken 
either  accidentally,  or  maliciously,  as  by  small  boys  throw- 
ing stones. 


Hoosier  Plain  Drilling  Machine  and  Vise 


A16-IN.  plain  drive  vertical  drilling  machine 
designed  for  light  and  medium  work  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Hoosier  Drilling  Machine  Company, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Maximum  simplicity  together  with  convenient 
operation  has  been  secured  in  this  machine.  All  gears  are 
machined  and  carefully  fitted.  Particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  spindle  alinement  and  to  securintr  ample  lubri- 
cation of  all  bearing  surfaces.  The  drill  is  driven  by  a  belt 
from  the  main  shafting  and  is  started  and  stopped  by  means 
of  a  foot-operated  belt  shifter.  Cone  pulleys  provide  a  range 
of  five  spindle  speeds.  Either  a  round  or  square  table  can 
be  provided. 

It  is  possible  to  drill  to  the  center  of  a  16-in.  circle,  the 


body  a  milled  key  slot  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  body 
and    insures   correct   alinement   when   the   vise   is   anchored 


An   Adaptable  Vise  of   Rugged   Construction 

:-':  distance  from  the  column  to  the  center  of  the  spindle  being 

'eight  inches.     The  maximum  distance  from  the  spindle  to 

the   table   is   28}i    in.    and    from    the    spindle    to    the    base 

\;.44M  in-     The  spindle  travel  is  8 5^  in.     The  machine  con- 

-  sumes  about  one  horsepower  and  the  speed  of  the  driving 

^^/.pulley   should    be   approximately   300    r.p.m.      This   allows 

.:a  range  of  spindle  speeds  including  46,  172,  300,  521  and 

;    971   r.p.m. 

Detachable  Vise 

The  vise  illustrated  is  intended  for  use  on  drilling  and 
milling  machines,  but  can  be  used  wjth  equal  success  on 
shapers  or  planers.  Like  the  vertical  drill  described  above, 
the  vise  is  simple  in  construction  and  strong.  The  jaws 
are  faced  with  hardened  steel.     On  the  bottom  of  the  vise 


Hoosier   16- Inch    Vertical    Drill 

to  a  milling  machine  table.     Flanges  with  bolt  slots  are  pro 
vided  on  the  body  of  the  vise  so  that  it  may  be  securely 
anchored  to  the  table. 
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North  Pole  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 


THE  Henry  Giessel  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has  devel- 
oped and  placed  on  the  market  several  types  of  drink- 
ing fountains  that  have  proved  to  be  a  sanitary  and  eco- 
nomical part  of  railway  equipment.     These  fountains  are  of 
very  substantial  construction,  effect  a  considerable  saving  in 


Special  Cooler  for  Locomotive  Tenders 

the  amount  of  ice  used  and  require  only  a  minimum  of  at- 
tention at  terminals. 

There  are  several  designs  of  this  fountain  for  use  in  pas- 
senger carrying  equipment,  one  of  the  latest  types  being 
shown    in    the    illustrations.      The    fountain    for   passenger 


Fountain   for    Mail   Cars      Type  Used  in  Baggage  and  Express  Cars 

coaches  consists  of  a  filter,  shown  at  the  top,  a  storage  tank 
having  a  capacity  of  seventeen  gallons  and  an  ice  chamber 


that  only  the  water  that  is  being  used  is  cooled,  thus  effect- 
ing a  great  saving  in  the  amount  of  ice  required. 

A  fountain  designed  for  use  in  mail  cars  which  is  made 
with  or  without  a  filtering  apparatus  is  also  shown  and,  be- 
ing similar  in  construction  to  that  used  for  passenger  coaches, 
furnishes  the  employees  of  the  railway  mail  service  \^^th 
sanitary  drinking  water.  The  fountain  proper  consists  of 
a  storage  tank  for  filtered  water  and  an  ice  compartment  in 
the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  the  cooling  pan  through  which 
the  water  flows  from  the  storage  tank  to  the  faucet.  The 
water  supply  is  drawn  from  the  overhead  tank  of  the  car  and, 
by  gravity,  passes  through  the  filter  on  the  top  of  the  foun- 
tain into  the  storage  tank  and  thence  into  the  cooling  tank. 

These  fountains  require  no  steaming  or  cleansing  during 


Porcelain    Enameled    Fountain    for   Passenger   Coaches 

train  operation  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  change  the  fil- 
ter stones  at  terminals  every  seventy-two  hours,  simply  re- 
placing the  stones  with  freshly  sterilized  ones.  This  op- 
eration requires  only  about  ten  minutes  per  car,  the  thorough 
cleansing  and  sterilizing  of  the  entire  apparatus  being  neces- 
sar}'  only  at  infrequent  intervals  as  the  use  of  freshly  sterilized 
filter  stones  meets  all  of  the  sanitar>'  regulations  in  the  vari- 
ous states  and  has  been  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  United 
States  Board  of  Health.  However,  provision  is  made  for 
convenient  and  thorough  cleaning  of  all  parts  of  the  cooler. 
By  the  removal  of  five  clamps,  the  filter  casing  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  filter  stone  taken  out  by  unscrewing  the  pif)e 
connection  with  which  it  is  attached  to  the  fixed  end  of  the 
filter  case.    It  is  then  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  by  steam 


containing  a  cooling  pan  with  a  capacit\'  of  three  cups  so     or  by  submerging  in  hot  water.     An  opening  is  provided  on 
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the  front  of  the  storage  tank  near  the  bottom  which  is  closed 
by  a  plug.  Removal  of  this  plug  permits  the  interior  of  the 
tank  to  be  cleaned  by  the  insertion  of  a  steam  nozzle. 

To  drain  the  system,  a  cock  is  opened  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Cooling  tank  which  permits  the  water  in  the  storage  tank  to 
flow  directly  into  the  ice  chamber  and  thus  out  through  the 
■drain. 

An  adaptation  of  this  fountain  for  baggage,  express  and 
other  cars  where  drinking  water  may  be  required  is  also 
shown  which,  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  drinking  water, 
provides  a  tank  for  wash  water. 

In  addition  to  the  three  tanks  already  mentioned,  this 
company  also  manufactures  a  portable  tank  for  locomotive 
tenders.  This  tank  has  an  ice  compartment  as  in  the  other 
fountains  and  thus  provides  pure  water  without  contamina- 
tion from  ice  which  may  be  secured  from  sources  where  it 
is  impossible  to  eliminate  cinders  or  other  impurities.  In 
this  tank,  the  melted  ice  drains  off  and,  as  only  a  small  por- 


tion of  the  water  is  in  contact  with  the  ice  at  any  one  tim^, 
the  economy  of  the  cooler  is  apparent.  As  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration, a  bracket  is  permanently  attached  to  the  tend«r 
and  sockets  are  provided  on  the  tank  so  that  it  may  be  se- 
curely suspended  from  the  bracket  and  thus  withstand  tlie 
shocks  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  locomotive. 

A  filter  of)erating  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  filter  used 
with  these  fountains,  is  manufactured  by  the  Giessel  Com- 
pany for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  Giessel  standard  cool- 
ing pan  and  makes  a  complete  filtering  and  cooling  apparatus 
for  dining  cars.  These  filters  and  fountains  are  in  use  on 
a  large  number  of  railroad  cars  on  a  number  of  the  larger 
railroads  in  the  United  States  and  observations  made  by  two 
of  the  largest  roads  show  that  twenty-five  pounds  of  ice  is 
sufficient  for  a  run  of  five  hundred  miles.  These  fountains 
are  made  of  cast  iron,  white  porcelain  enameled,  are  easily 
kept  clean  and  add  to  the  interior  finish  of  a  car.  They  are 
economical  in  the  use  of  ice. 


Alligator  Shears  for  General  Work 


ALINE  of  alligator  type  shears  which  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  railway  blacksmith  shops, 
scrap  docks  and  reclamation  plants,  has  been  de- 
veloped and  introduced  recently  by  Doelger  and  Kirsten, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The  machines  are  made  in  four 
sizes  with  jaws  varying  from  21  to  30  in.  long  and  bar  stock 
up  to  5  in.  square  can  be  cut  on  the  No.  4  shears.    The  ma- 


from  either  side  and  it  is  possible  to  cut  boiler  plate  as  well 
as  bar  stock.  Large  gears  on  both  sides  of  the  crank  shaft, 
are  used  as  drive  gears  and  their  size  and  weight  insures  a 
strong,  well  balanced  drive.  The  automatic  arrangement  by 
which  the  machine  stops  at  each  stroke,  allows  sufficient  time 
for  careful  measurement  of  the  work  before  the  machine  is 
again  operated. 


Alligator   Shears   Cut    Round    Stock   at   an   Angle    Without    Deformation 


chine,  illustrated,  is  exceptionally  rugged  in  construction  and 
designed  to  withstand  all  stresses  incident  to  the  severe  nature 
of  the  work  performed. 

An  important  feature  in  the  construction  of  this  line  of  al- 
ligator shears  is  found  in  the  automatic  attachment  by  means 
of  which  the  operation  of  a  foot  lever  trips  the  clutch  and 
causes  a  full  stroke,  the  machine  stopping  automatically  at 
the  end  of  the  revolution.    The  work  may  be  fed  to  the  shears 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  arrangement  by  which 
round  stock  can  be  cut  at  any  angle  up  to  30  degrees.  This 
feature  is  of  value  for  many  operations  as,  for  example,  in 
the  manufacture  of  chain  links.  Doelger  and  Kirsten  No. 
4  alligator  shears  have  been  installed  at  one  plant  to  cut  5^ 
inch  round  iron  bars  at  a  30  degree  angle  in  making  chain 
links.  In  this  case,  a  clean  cut  surface  for  welding  is  se- 
cured and  no  loss  of  time  occurs  due  to  the  blacksmith  form- 
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in :  the  30  degree  angle  on  each  link  by  hand.    Cutting  the  ting  round  stock.    With  the  dies,  it  is  possible  to  cut  round  " 

stock  at  any  angle  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  suitable  stock  well  within  5  per  cent  of  the  perpendicular  and  the  ' 

dits.     The  dies  required  depend  upon  the  kind  of  work  de-  end  oi  the  stock  is  not  deformed.     This  feature  is  particu- 

sired  to  be  done  and  they  are  essential  particularly  in  cut-  larly  valuable  for  certain  kinds  of  work. 


...  .       ■:.  1  ..;i^  '  •.  ;\.  ;;•-  ■     ■  . ■■■•=■ 

Motor -Driven  Automatic  Hob  Grinder 


^v 


THE  latest  addition  included  in  the  line  of  precision 
grinding  machines  manufactured  by  the  H.  E.  Harris 
Engineering  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  an  auto- 
matic hob  grinder.  This  machine  is  furnished  either  as  a 
belt-  or  motor-driven  machine,  the  former  being  called  No. 
815-B  and  the  latter  No.  815-M.  On  account  of  the  many 
advantages  of  machines  equipped  with  unit  motor  drive  the 
No.  815-M  machine  illustrated  is  a  favorite  with  shop  fore- 


Harris  Automatic  Hob  Grinder  Arranged  for   Motor   Drive 

men  and  managers.  It  can  be  set  up  in  the  most  convenient 
position,  irrespective  of  shaft  or  group  drive. 

The  motor  for  driving  the  wheel  spindle  is  mounted  above 
and  upon  a  circular  horizontal  slide,  the  wheel  head  being 
mounted  below  on  the  same  slide.  The  drive  from  motor 
spindle  to  wheel  spindle  is  by  an  endless  belt,  the  slack  being 
taken  up  by  raising  the  motor  itself.  This  motor  does  no 
work  except  to  drive  the  spindle  and  sudden  torques  from 
reversing  or  indexing  do  not  affect  it.  The  cutting  face  of 
the  grinding  wheel  coincides  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
horizontal  circular  slide,  so  that  when  this  slide  is  swiveled 
to  the  desired  angle  of  the  hob  flute,  the  wheel  is  in  the  cor- 
rect position.  The  weight  of  the  motor  adds  to  the  stability 
of  the  machine  and  help>s  in  absorbing  vibration.  Better  re- 
sults can  be  secured  with  this  type  than  with  the  belt-driven 
machine.  The  ball  crank  handles,  shown  on  the  right  of 
the  column,  control  a  fine  and  powerful  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal adjustment  to  the  wheel  head. 

For  driving  the  automatic  slack  take-up  device,  the  in- 


dexing mechanism,  the  self-priming  pump  and  the  table 
feed  and  reverse,  a  separate  motor  is  located  behind  the 
machine  base.  The  machine  is  provided  with  full  autcxnatic 
features  throughout,  including  indexing,  reversing,  feeding 
the  hob  a  predetermined  amount  after  each  revolution,  and 
stopping  when  the  desired  amount  has  been  ground  off. 

Hobs  not  exceeding  8  in.  in  diameter  by  10  in.  long  can 
be  ground.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  flutes  are 
stiaight  or  spiral,  both  right  and  left  hand  spindles  being 
taken  care  of  by  the  ball  crank  handle  on  the  left  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  controls  a  fine  adjustment  through  worm  gear, 
pinion  and  sector  to  the  forming  slide,  which  is  coupled  to 
the  work  spindle.  The  hob  rotates  the  required  amount  to 
provide  helical  movement  during  the  longitudinal  movement 
of  the  work  table.  The  adjustment  can  be  made  while  the 
machine  is  running.     Indexing  is  done  automatically. 

The  table  travel  can  be  operated  either  by  hand  or  auto- 
matically.   The  short  lever  on  the  extreme  right  controls  the 
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View    Showing    Handles    for    Wheel    Head    Adjustment 

automatic  table  feed  and  reverse  mechanism.  A  diamond 
truing  device  is  arranged  for  truing  either  side  of  the  grind- 
ing wheel  to  any  angle  required,  also  fhe  periphery  of  the 
wheel.  It  can  be  used  without  interfering  with  the  set  up 
of  the  hob  or  cutter  in  the  machine. 

After  the  hob  has  been  set  up  and  the  machine  started,  an 
automatic  adjustable  feed  is  provided  which  will  griod^  oflf 
the  face  of  the  teeth  the  required  amount  at  each  stroke. 
Provision  also  is  made  so  that  a  predetermined  amount  may 
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be  ground  automatically  through  successive  revolutions,  when 
the  machine  stops  automatically. 

One  unusual  feature  of  the  machine  is  an  ingenious  de- 
vice providing  a  uniform  pull  to  take  up  all  slack  in  the 
spindle  indexing  and  spiral  generating  mechanism.  This 
permits  the  grinding  wheel  to  operate  on  both  strokes. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  the  use  of  the  Harris  automatic  hob 


grinder  the  life  of  hobs  will  be  increased  materially,  for  th^^ 
cutting  teeth  are  accurately  and  evenly  ground,  the  minimum 
amount  of  material  is  ground  away  at  each  stroke,  there  is 
no  crowding  or  burning  of  the  hob  teeth  and  the  profile  cr 
temper  of  the  teeth  is  not  destroyed.  An  ample  supply  of 
cutting  lubricant  is  furnished  and  provides  greatly  increased 
machine  output  when  necessary. 


Grease  Lubricator  for  Journal  Boxes 


A  DEVICE  for  holding'^and  distributing  hard  grease  to 
car  journals  has  been  developed  for  application  to  the 
standard  journals  and  journal  boxes  in  place  of  the 
usual  oil  soaked  waste  packing.  It  has  been  tried  out  suc- 
cessfully in  passenger  service. 

The  illustration  shows  the  form  of  the  lubricator  and  the 
method  of  applying  it  to  the  journal  box.  The  lubricator 
consists  of  a  brass  casting,  the  grease  reservoir  extending  up 
in  front  of  the  journal  collar  and  the  distributing  surface  be- 
ing fitted  to  the  under  side  of  the  journal  bearing.  It  is  held 
in  place  against  the  journal  bearing  by  two  coil  springs,  the 
upper  ends  of  which  fit  over  lugs  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lubricator,  while  the  lower  ends  are  held  in  position  over 
lugs  on  a  plate,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  journal  box.  In 
an  opening  in  the  face  of  the  lubricator  bearing  against  the 
journal  is  fitted  a  small  roller  which  serves  partially  to  dis- 
tribute the  grease  to  the  journal  surface.  Grease  is  also  fed 
to  the  journal  through  holes  drilled  through  the  bearing  sur- 
face of  the  lubricator.  The  journal  is  protected  from  dirt 
by  two  pads  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  lubricator,  extending 
upward  against  the  sides  of  the  journal  to  the  lower  edges  of 
the  brass.  These  shields  or  pads  also  serve  to  hold  and  dis- 
tribute the  lubricant  over  the  journal  when  it  is  in  motion. 


Like  all  grease  lubrication,  the  operation  of  the  device  de- 
pends on  a  sufficient  rise  of  temperature  of  the  journal  to 
soften  the  grease  and  permit  it  to  flow  freely.  The  reservoir 
opening,  located  in  front  of  and  at  about  the  center  of  the 
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journal  collar,  is  readily  accessible  for  refilling  by  opening 
the  journal  box  lid. 

The  patents  on  this  device  are  owned  by  T.  J.  Holmes, 
Chicago. 


Screw  Thread   and   Gage  Checking  Machine 


CONVENIENT  and  accurate  means  for  checking  the 
measurement  of  screw  thread  tools,  formed  tools,  gages, 
etc.,  is  provided  by  a  microscopic  measuring  machine 
which  is  being  introduced  to  the  American  market  by  Alfred 
Herbert,  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England.  The  machine  is  well 
adapted  for  measuring  lengths,  angles  and  pitches.  It  does 
not  depend  on  screws  for  its  accuracy,  but  upon  end  measur- 
ing rods  and  large  dial  micrometers.  It  consists  of  two 
main  parts,  including  a  rigid  box-bed  carrying  a  table  capa- 
ble of  12-in.  movement  by  accurate  amounts  through  the 
insertion  and  removal  of  standard  hardened  steel  measuring 
rods  of  known  length  between  flat  contact  pieces.  A  pair 
of  centers  also  is  provided,  one  of  which  is  adjustable  in  a 
crosswise  direction  to  enable  work  to  be  lined  up  accurately. 
The  other  part  of  the  machine  consists  of  a  microscope 
with  vertical  movement  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  for 
focusing,  and  mounted  on  a  compound  slide  rest,  with  screw 
movement  parallel  with  the  slides  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  table  slide.  The  microscope  is  fitted  with  two  hair  lines 
across  its  diameter,  one  rotating  with  the  outside  tool  and 
the  other  rotating  with  the  eyepiece.  The  outer  tube  carries 
a  large  dial,  carefully  graduated  in  half  degrees,  and  the 
eyepiece  carries  a  vernier,  which  enables  readings  accurate 
to  one  minute  to  be  made.  Thus  the  angle  between  the  two 
hair  line  can  be  indicated  with  great  accuracy. 

A  light  projector  is  fixed  to  the  machine  to  project 
parallel  rays  of  light  through  a  lens  onto  a  mirror  placed 
at  an  angle,  and  so  past  the  work.  When  measuring  threads 
this  attachment  eliminates  all  shadows  and  the  light  pro- 
jected from  the  flanks  of  the  thread  which  tend  to  make  the 
object  indistinct.     The  miner  is  adjustable  to  suit  the  lead 


of  the  thread  and  enables  the  object  to  be  clearly  defined 
through  the  microscope. 

In  making  a  plain  length  measurement  the  work  is 
clamped  on  the  table  and  the  table  is  clamped  to  the  bed 
with  a  measuring  rod  held  firmly  between  the  two  contact 
pieces.     The  microscope  is  then  focused  on  one  end  of  the 


Herbert    Microscopic    Measuring    Machine 

piece  or  part  to  be  measured,  with  the  hair  lines  covering 
a  defined  point  from  which  the  measurement  will  be  made. 
The  measuring  rod  is  then  substituted  by  another  and  the 
table  adjusted  and  reclamped.  By  looking  through  the  mi- 
croscope it  is  quickly  seen  whether  the  part  to  be  measured 
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corresponds  with  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  For  the  checking  of  gages,  master  templates,  pitch,  depth 
I  wo  measuring  rods.  If  it  varies,  the  compound  slide  can  and  shape  of  screw  threads  the  machine  illustrated  is  ex- 
be  adjusted  until  the  hair  lines  cover  the  second  point  that  ceedingly  accurate.  All  angles  are  checked  by  angular 
should  have  come  immediately  under  them  if  the  part  had  adjustment  of  the  hair  lines  and  irregular  shapes  are  checked 
been  correct.  The  micrometer  on  the  compound  slide  by  a  series  of  straight  line  measurements  ccwnbined  when 
registers  the  error.  necessarj-  with  adjustments  of  the  hair  lines. 


Turret  Tool  Post  for  Engine  Lathe 


A  TURRET  tool  post,  designed  to  be  used  on  en- 
gine lathes,  has  been  produced  recently  by  the  Love- 
joy  Tool  Company,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Vt.  It  is  rigidly 
constructed,  convenient  in  operation  and  compact  enough  to  be 
used  on  any  lathe  having  a  center  height  above  the  tool  rest 


Lovejoy  Turret' Tool   Post 


of  over  1^-in.  A  positive  lock  is  incorporated  in  the  tur- 
ret. The  turning  and  facing  cutters  are  adjustable  for  height  as 
they  become  worn;  this  feature  permits  of  keeping  the  cutting 
edge  on  center  without  sacrificing  strength  and  rigidity.  The 
tool  overhang  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

By  one  movement  of  the  binding  lever  the  operator  re- 
leases, accurately  indexes  to  the  next  tool  post,  and  again 
rigidly  clamps  the  turret  to  its  base,  an  operation  quickly 
accomplished  by  one  hand.  The  turret  rings  are  approxi- 
mately 4^  in.  square,  made  of  hardened  steel  and  are  in- 
terchangeable on  any  base.  This  feature  permits  the  use 
of  additional  rings,  carrying  a  variety  of  tool  C(Mnbinations 
for  various  jobs.  One  of  the  rings  is  provided  with  boring 
bars  one  inch  in  diameter  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  These 
are  entirely  free  from  projections  to  interfere  with  chip 
clearance  and  will  cut  to  the  bottom  of  a  hole  slightly  larger 
than  the  bar  itself.  The  toolpost  will  instantly  interchange 
with  any  regular  engine  lathe  toolpost  without  special  fitting 
of  the  lathe.  It  is  only  necessary  to  submit  dimensions  of  the 
toolpost  saddle  with  the  order. 


c 


tions 


Motor  Drive  Applied  to  Power  Hammers 

ONVENIENT  arrangements  of  motor  drive  applied  to      motor  and  hammer.     Pressure  on  the  foot  treadle  engages 
the  power  hammers  manufactured  by  C.  C.  Bradley  &     the  idler  and  starts  the  hammer,  also  regulating  the  force 
Son,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  shown  in  the  illustra- 
Where  there  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  overhead 


Bradley  Hammer  With   Driving   Motor  Mounted  at  the  Side  of  the 

Machine 


200- lb.   Bradley   Hammer  With   Driving   Motor  at  the  Rear 


shafting  or  where  the  blacksmith  shop  is  isolated  from  the 
main  power  plant  this  arrangement  can  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage, a  compact  and  efficient  motor  drive  being  secured,  of  the  blow.  On  the  200-lb.  hammer,  a  counterweight  bal- 
The  motor  is  mounted  on  a  block  adjacent  to  the  machine  ances  the  idle  pulley.  This  insures  that  practically  all  pres- 
and  drives  through  a  loose  belt  and  idle  pulley  between  the      sure  applied  to  the  foot  treadle  is  transmitted  to  the  idler. 
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be  ground  automatical!}  through  successive  revolutions,  when 
the  machine  stops  automatically. 

Une  unusual  feature  of  the  machine  is  an  ingenious  de- 
vice providing  a  uniform  pull  to  take  up  all  slack  in  the 
.ipindle  indexing  and  spiral  generating  mechanism.  This 
j>ermits  the  grinding  wheel  to  operate  on  both  strokes. 

It  i-  claimed  that  by  the  use  of  the  Harris  automatic  hob 


grinder  the  life  of  hobs  will  be  increased  materially,  for  tl 
cutting  teeth  are  accurately  and  evenly  ground,  the  minimui 
amount  of  material  is  ground  away  at  each  stroke,  there  . 
no  crowding  or  burning  of  the  hob  teeth  and  the  profile  . 
temper  of  the  teeth  is  not  destroyed.  An  ample  supply  i 
iutting  lubricant  is  furni.>hed  and  provides  greatly  increase 
machine  output  when  necessary. 


Grease  Lubricator  for  Journal  Boxes 


ADFAK'K  for  holding  and  distributing  hard  grease  to 
lar  journals  has  U'en  developed  for  application  to  the 
-tandard  journal.-  and  journal  bo.xes  in  place  of  the 
usual  oil  soaked  wa.ste  j)acking.  It  has  been  tried  out  suc- 
cessfully in  passenger  >ervice. 

The  illustration  shows  the  form  of  the  lubricator  and  the 
methcnl  of  applying  it  to  the  journal  Ijo.x.  The  lubricator 
consists  of  a  bra.^s  casting,  the  grea.se  reservoir  extending  up 
in  front  of  the  journal  collar  and  the  distributing  surface  be- 
ing fitted  to  the  under  side  of  the  journal  bearing.  It  is  held 
in  j>lace  against  the  journal  bearing  i)y  two  coil  springs,  the 
upper  ends  of  which  fit  over  lugs  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lubricator,  while  the  lower  ends  are  held  in  position  over 
lugs  on  a  plate,  re-ting  on  the  bottom  of  the  journal  l)ox.  In 
an  opening  in  tlie  face  of  the  lubricator  bearing  against  the 
journal  is  titted  a  .small  roller  which  .serves  partially  to  dis- 
tribute the  grease  to  the  journal  surface.  Grease  is  al.so  fed 
to  the  journal  through  holes  drilled  through  the  bearing  sur- 
face of  the  lubricator.  The  journal  is  protected  from  dirt 
bv  two  pads  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  lubricator,  extending 
uf>ward  against  the  sides  of  the  journal  to  the  lower  edges  of 
the  lira ss.  These  shields  or  pads  also  .<er\e  to  hold  and  dis- 
tribute the  lubricant  over  the  journal  whin  it  is  in  motion. 


Like  all  grea.se  lubrication,  the  operation  of  the  device  d<. 
pends  on  a  sufficient  rise  of  temperature  of  the  journal  \' 
soften  the  grease  and  permit  it  to  flow  freely.     The  reservoi- 
ofK-ning,  located  in  front  of  and  at  about  the  center  of  th- 
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journal  collar,  is  readily  accessible  for  retilling  by  opening 
the  journal  box  lid. 

The  patents  on  this  device  are  owned  by  T.  J.  Holmes, 
("hicaiio. 


Screw  Thread   and   Gage   Checking   Machine 


CO.WKNIKNT  and  accurate  means  for  checking  the 
measurement  of  screw  thread  tools,  formed  tools,  gages, 
etc.,  is  })rovided  by  a  microscopic  measuring  machine 
whi(  h  i>  being  introduced  to  the  .Amerit  an  market  by  Alfred 
Herbert.  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England.  The  machine  is  well 
adapted  for  mea.suring  lengths,  angles  and  pitches.  It  does 
not  del  tend  on  screws  for  its  accuracy,  but  upon  end  measur- 
ing rod-  and  large  dial  micrometers.  It  consists  of  two 
main  parts,  including  a  rigid  box-bed  carr)ing  a  table  capa- 
ble of  l_'-in.  movement  by  accurate  amounts  through  the 
insertion  and  removal  of  standard  hardened  steel  measuring 
rod-  of  known  length  between  tlat  contact  pieces.  A  pair 
of  centers  also  is  jirovided,  one  of  which  is  adjustable  in  a 
cros.-wise  direction  to  enable  work  to  l)e  lined  up  accurately. 
The  other  part  of  the  machine  consists  of  a  microscope 
with  vertical  movement  by  mean-  of  a  rack  and  pinion  for 
focu.-ing,  and  mounted  on  a  (omjiound  ^lide  rest,  with  .screw 
movement  parallel  with  the  .-lides  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  table  slide.  The  micro.scope  is  fitted  witli  two  hair  lines 
across  its  diameter,  one  rotating  with  the  outside  tool  and 
the  other  rotating  with  the  eyepiece.  Tlie  outer  lube  carries 
a  large  dial,  carefully  graduated  in  hall  degrees,  and  the 
eyepi«.ce  carries  a  vernier,  wliich  enal)les  readings  accurate 
to  one-  minute  to  Ik.-  made.  Thus  the  angle  betwtx-n  the  two 
hair  line  can  be  indicated  with  great  accuracy. 

A  light  projector  is  fixed  to  the  machine  to  project 
parallel  rays  of  light  thnjugh  a  lens  onto  a  mirror  placed 
at  an  angle,  and  so  past  the  work.  When  measuring  threads 
this  attachment  eliminates  all  shadows  and  the  light  pro- 
jected from  the  flanks  of  the  thread  which  tend  to  make  the 
object  indistinct.     The  mirior  i<  adjustable  to  suit  the  lead 


of  the  thread   and  enables  the  object  to  be   clearly   defmed 
through  the  microscope. 

In  nKiking  a  plain  length  measurement  the  work  is 
clamped  on  the  table  and  the  table  is  clamped  to  the  bed 
with  a  measuring  rod  held  firmly  between  the  two  contact 
j)ieces.     'Ihe  microscoj)e  is  then  focu.«ied  on  one  end  of  the 


Herbert    Microscopic    Measuring    Machine 

piece  or  part  to  be  measured,  with  the  hair  lines  covering 
a  defined  ]»oint  from  which  the  measurement  will  be  made. 
The  measuring  rcxl  is  then  substituted  by  another  and  the 
table  adjusted  and  reclamped.  By  looking  through  the  mi- 
croscope it  is  fjuickly  seen  whether  the  part  to  be  measured 
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corresponds  with  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  For  the  checking  of  gages,  master  templates,  pitch,  depth 

.wo  measuring  rods.     If  it  varies,  the  compound  slide  can  and  shape  of  screw  threads  the  machine  illustrated  is  ex- 

.e  adjusted  until  the  hair  lines  cover  the  second  point  that  ceedingly    accurate.      All    angles    are    checked    by    angular 

-hould  have  come  immediately  under  them  if  the  part  had  adjustment  of  the  hair  lines  and  irregular  shapes  are  checked 

'.»een    correct.      1  he    micrometer    on    the    compound    slide  l)y  a  series  of  straight  line  measurements   ccwnliined   when 


-■egisters  the  error. 


necessary  with   adjustments  of  the  hair  lines. 


Turret  Tool  Post  for  Engine  Lathe 


ATURRKT  tool  post,  designed  to  be  used  on  en- 
gine lathes,  has  been  produced  recently  by  the  Love- 
joy  Tool  Comi)any.  Inc.,  Springfield,  Vt.  It  is  rigidly 
constructed,  convenient  in  operation  and  compact  enough  to  be 
used  on  anv  lathe  having  a  center  heitiht  above  the  tool  rest 


Lovejoy   Turret   Tool    Post 


of  over  1^-in.  A  positive  lock  is  incorporated  in  the  tur- 
ret. The  turning  and  facing  cutters  are  adjustable  for  height  as 
they  become  worn;  tliis  feature  permits  of  keeping  the  cutting 
edge  on  center  without  sacrificing  strength  and  rigidity.  The 
tool  overhang  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

By  one  movement  of  the  binding  lever  the  operator  re- 
leases, accurately  indexes  to  the  next  tool  post,  and  again 
rigidly  clamps  the  turret  to  its  base,  an  operation  (juickh 
accomplished  by  one  hand.  The  turret  rings  are  ajiproxi- 
mately  4}^  in.  square,  made  of  hardened  steel  and  are  in- 
terchangeable on  any  ba,<ie.  This  feature  permits  the  use 
of  additional  rings,  carrying  a  variety  of  t(»ol  combinations 
for  various  jobs.  One  of  the  rings  is  provided  with  boring 
bars  one  inch  in  diameter  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  These 
are  entirely  free  fnnn  projection.-  to  interfere  with  chip 
clearance  and  will  ( ut  to  the  l)Ottom  of  a  hole  slightly  larger 
than  the  t)ar  itself.  TIk-  tooljiost  will  instantly  interchange 
witli  any  regular  engine  lathe  tooli>ost  without  special  fitting 
of  the  lathe.  It  is  only  nect^sar)-  to  submit  dimensions  of  the 
toolpost  ."iaddle  with  the  order. 


Motor  Dri\e  Applied  to  Power  Hammers 

Cow  KXIKNT  arrangements  of  motor  drive  applied  to      motor  and   hammer.      I'ro.-ure  cjn  the   foot   treadle  engages 
the  j)ower  liamniers  manufactured  by  C.  C.  Bradley  &     the   idler  and  starts  the  hammer,  also  regulating  the  force 
Son,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  X.  V.,  are  .shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions.    Where  there   is  an  objection   to  the  use  of  overhead 


Bradley   Hammer  With    Driving    Motor    Mounted    at  the  Side  of  the 

Machine 


4 


;<B 


200-lb.    Bradley    Hammer   With    Driving    Motor   at   the    Rear 


shafting  or  where  the  blacksmith  .'ihop  is  isolated  from  the 
main  power  plant  this  arrangement  can  be  used  to  .yotxl  ad- 
vantage, a  compact  and  efficient  motor  drive  being  .secured.  of  the  blow.  On  the  2(M)-lb.  hammer,  a  counterwei.izht  bal- 
The  motor  is  mounted  on  a  l>lock  adjacent  to  the  machine  ances  the  idle  [tulley.  Tliis  insures  that  j)raciicall\  all  pres- 
and  drives  tlirough  a  loose  belt  and  idle  pulley  between  the      sure  applied  to  tlie  foot  treadle  is  transmitted  to  the  idler. 
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Adjustable  Limit  Gage  Aids  Inspector 


ONE  of  the  latest  gages  produced  by  the  John  M. 
Rogers  Works,  Inc.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  is  the 
adjustable  limit  snap  gage  illustrated,  which  is  con- 
venient for  accurate  inspection  work.  Gages  of  this  t)'pe 
are  made  in  22  different  sizes,  the  smallest  of  which  has  a 
range  of  from  0  to  ^  in.,  while  the  largest  has  a  range  of 
from  8  to  8 3^  in.  The  frame  of  the  gage  is  double  ribbed 
to  afford  extreme  rigidity,  a  most  important  feature  in  a 
tool  of  this  kind.  The  anvils  are  made  of  alloy  steel, 
hardened,  ground  and  lapped  to  afford  durability  and  ac- 
curacy. Marking  tags  showing  the  sizes  are  made  in  the 
form  of  separate  brass  plates  screwed  to  the  frames  of  the 
gages,  and  extra  tags  may  be  furnished  when  they  are  re- 
quired. 

Before  being  machined  the  malleable  iron  castings  are  well 
seasoned  to  guard  against  danger  of  warping  after  the 
gages  have  been  finished.  All  of  the  gage  plugs  are  care- 
fully lapped,  both  on  their  diameters  and  gaging  surfaces. 
This  accuracy  in  sizing  the  diameters  of  the  plugs  enables 
them  to  fit  snugly  into  the  holes  in  the  frame,  which  are 
line-reamed  to  assure  parallelism.  The  plugs  are  so  designed 
that  they  cannot  turn  in  the  frame.  The  adjusting  screws 
have  a  fine  pitch  thread,  which  permits  of  making  accurate 
adjustments.  A  master  locking  device  in  addition  to  firmly 
setting  both  anvils  with  one  master  screw  can  also  be  set 
to  hold  a  slight  tension  equally  on  the  anvils  while  adjust- 


ments are  being  made.  When  the  master  locking  screw  is 
firmly  set  the  space  provided  over  the  head  may  be  sealed, 
making  the  gage  proof  against  tampering. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  set  the  plugs  to  any  dimension 


Rogers  Adjustable  Limit  Gage 


within  the  range  of  the  gage  by  using  a  standard  measuring 
plug  block,  or  disk.  When  the  plugs  become  worn  and  require 
repairing  it  is  only  necessary  to  grind  the  ends  on  the  wheel 
and  lap  the  surfaces  down  perfectly  square. 


'-V;      Crank  Shaper  With  Wide  Cross  Rail  Guides         i>   -^z 

THE  20-in.   back  geared  crank  shaper,  described  and  il-         Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  arrangement  for  sup- 
lustrated  in  this  article,  has  been  placed  on  the  market      {x>rting  the  cone  pulley  shown  in  Fig.  1.     In  this  design  the 
:.■   recently  by  the  W^hipp  Machine  Tool  Company,  Sid- 
ney, Ohio.    This  machine  is  made  in  16-in.  and  20-in.  sizes 


Fig.    1 — Whipp   20-ln.    Crank    Shaper 

and  a  particular  feature  is  the  unusual  width  between  the 
cross  rail  guides,  more  plainly  indicated  in  Fig  2.  The 
wide  guides  on  the  column  form  a  pair  of  external  ribs, 
which  provide  unusual  column  stiffness  and  rigidity.  At 
the  same  time,  a  wide  guide  is  provided  for  the  cross  rail 
itself,  so  that  the  work  never  overhangs  the  guides. 


Fig.    2 — Showing    Unusual    Width    Between    Cross    Rail    Guides 

hub  of  the  cone  pulley  is  flush  with  the  small  end  of  the 
cone  which  allows  the  bearing  in  the  column  itself  to  extend 
nearly  to  the  center  of  the  cone.    This  assures  a  much  stiffer 
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:  earing  than  would  be  the  case  where  an  outboard  support  or 
leeve  bearing  is  used.  Correct  alinement  of  the  pulley  and 
haft  is  maintained  under  heavy  belt  pull,  a  most  important 

idvantage. 
An  eccentric  locking  bolt  is  provided  for  locking  the  swivel 

plate  to  the  head.     This  holds  the  head  solidly  to  the  ram 

and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  quick  and  easy  method  for 

releasing  when  the  head  is  to  be  swiveled. 


The  shaper  base  is  arranged  to  prevent  oil  from  dripping 
on  the  floor.  Extension  of  the  ram  guides  at  both  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  column  provides  a  long  ram  bearing  and  to 
secure  accurate  alinement,  the  elevating  screw  nut  is  carried 
in  the  main  column  casting.  A  table  support  may  be  fur- 
nished with  the  shaper  and  applied  to  the  base  extension  as 
illustrated.  This  arrangement  increases  the  rigidity  of  the 
table  under  heavy  cuts.     .  ^  ,...:. 


New  Driving  Arrangement  for  Hand  Planer 


Hand   Planer  and  Jointer  Arranged  for  Direct  IMotor  Drive 


FOR  some  time  hand  planing  and  jointing  machines 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Oliver  Machiner)'  Com- 
pany, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  were  arranged  with  the 
motor  built  into  the  machine.  This  arrangement,  however, 
did  not  permit  of  sufficient  flexibility,  inasmuch  as  the  ma- 
chine could  be  used  only  in  a  shop  provided  with  the  partic- 
ular electric  circuit  for  which  its  motor  was  designed. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  a  new  type  of  drive 
connection  has  been  developed,  which  permits  the  use  of 
any  type  of  electric  motor,  provided  its  speed  is  approxi- 
mately 3,600  r.  p.  m.  In  other  words,  the  machine  illustrated 
can  be  furnished  with  a  motor  to  operate  on  direct  current, 
or  alternating  current,  with  single,  two,  or  three-phase  voltage. 

All  belting  is  eliminated  since  the  motor  is  directly  con- 
nected to  the  revolving  cutter  head.  The  efficiency  of  the 
machine  is  increased  on  account  of  fewer  bearings  and  no 
belting  and  the  absence  of  belt  guards  saves  considerable 
floor  space.  The  machine  is  equipped  regularly  with  three 
high  speed  knives  in  the  head,  which  is  of  the  Oliver  round 
or  safety  type.  On  account  of  the  high  speed,  the  machine 
above  described  is  capable  of  producing  smooth  work  re- 
quired in  cabinet  shops  and  pattern  shops. 


Pipe  Bending  Machine  Is  a  Labor  Saver 

LOCOMOTIVE  construction  and  repair  work  in  par- 
ticular, require  a  good  deal  of  piping  and  in  these 
days  of  high  labor  cost  it  is  important  that  all  shops 
be  equipped  with  power-operated,  pipe  bending  machines. 
The  pipe  bender,  illustrated,  is  made  by  the  Wallace  Sup- 
plies Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  and  has  a  capacity 
to  bend  cold  pipe  up  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Ordinarily 
no  inside  follower  or  floating  mandrel  is  necessary,  but  these 
can  be  used  when  bending  special  forms. 

The  standard  equipment  furnished  with  the  machine  con- 
sists of  four  forming  heads  which  may  be  used  for  bending 
one-inch  iron  pipe  to  an  angle  of  90  deg.,  with  a  six-inch 
radius;  1^-in.  pipe  to  an  angle  of  90  deg.  with  nine-inch 
radius;  l>^-in.,  90  deg.  with  12-in.  radius;  2-in.,  90  deg., 
14-in.  radius.  The  pipe  is  secured  to  the  form  by  means 
of  a  strap  as  indicated,  and  both  the  follower  and  the  form 
are  grooved  with  the  proper  clearance  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

The  outside  follower  bar  operates  between  the  tube  and 
the  roller  instead  of  the  roller  working  directly  on  the  tube. 
This  method  supports  the  tube  for  a  greater  distance  and 
obviates  the  depression  which  usually  shows  on  the  tube 
when  the  roller  operates  directly  on  the  materials.  The 
roller  bracket  is  adjustable  to  take  forms  up  to  50  in.  in 
diameter  and  is  operated  on  a  screw  to  force  the  tube  into 
the  form  and  for  holding  the  follower  bar  close  to  the  tube. 
This  is  necessar}'  in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  lever  for  forward  and  reverse 
friction   clutch   pulleys,  with   adjustable   stops  provided  to     the  starting  position.     Special   forms  with  inside  follower 
suit  any  degree  of  bend  required.     The  clutch  is  automati-     bars  or  floating  mandrels  can  be  furnished  to  order  for  bend- 
cally  thrown  out  of  engagement  at  both  the  end  of  the  bend-     ing  light  gage  tubing  to  a  short  radius  without  flattening  or 
ing  operation  and  when  the  machine  has  been  reversed  to     crimping.  . 


Wallace  Pipe  Bending   Machine 
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Adjustable   Limit  Gajje  Aids   Inspector 


OXF.  t)f  tlu'  latc>t  Liaizc-  |)r()cluK.cl  hy  ihc  John  M. 
Rogers  Works.  Iiu.,  GlouccsttT  City,  X.  J.,  is  the 
adjustahlc  limit  >na|)  iiauc  illuslrati.'d.  whiih  is  con- 
veniint  for  accurate  iiispcttion  work.  Gai,'os  of  this  type 
are  made  in  22  different  sizes,  the  smalloi  of  which  has  a 
raniie  of  from  0  to  '4  in.,  while  thi'  laruest  has  a  ranue  of 
from  .s  10  S'/j  in.  The  frame  of  the  naye  is  douhle  rihhed 
to  afford  extreme  rigidity,  a  most  important  feature  in  a 
tool  of  thi>  kind.  The  anvils  are  made  of  alloy  steel, 
hardened,  iznjund  and  lappt-d  to  afford  dural>ilit\  and  ac- 
curacy. Markim;  taszs  slunvinti  the  si/es  are  made  in  the 
form  of  -separate  brass  plates  screwed  to  the  frames  of  the 
,yai;e>.  .md  extra  taus  ma\  he  furni>hi'd  when  the\  are  re- 
quired. 

liefore  Iieinsi  machined  the  malleahle  iron  castinir<  are  well 
seasoned  to  i^uard  against  damper  of  warpini;  after  the 
ga,i:e>  have  Ijeen  fini>hed.  .\11  of  the  u'ai,'e  i)luu'>  are  care- 
fullv  lap|»ed,  Ixith  on  their  diameters  and  uaiiini;  surfaces. 
This  accuracy  in  -i/im:  tlie  diameters  of  the  jiluu-  enaldes 
them  to  fit  >nu!ily  into  tlie  holes  in  the  frame,  which  are 
line-reamed  to  as>ure  parallelism.  The  pluL;>  are  so  clesiizned 
that  they  cannot  turn  in  the  frame.  The  adjustinu'  screws 
have  a  fine  pitch  thread,  whicli  permits  of  makini:  accurate 
adju>tmeni-.  .\  ma>ter  loikim;  tlevice  in  addition  to  tirmly 
settintr  l»otIi  anvils  with  one  master  screw  can  also  he  set 
to  hold   a    -liizht  tension  e(|ua11y  on   the  anvils  while  adjust- 


ments are  i)eini,;  made.  When  the  master  locking  screw  is 
firmly  set  the  sjjace  provided  over  the  iiead  may  be  sealed, 
making  the  gage  proof  again.^t  tampering. 

It   is  an   easy  matter  to  set  the  plugs   to  any  dimension 


Rogers   Adjustable   Limit  Gage 


withirt  the  range  of  the  gage  by  using  a  standard  measuring 
plug  block,  or  disk.  \\  hen  the  plugs  become  worn  and  require 
repairing  it  is  only  necessary  to  grind  the  ends  on  the  wheel 
and   lap  the  surfaces  down   perfectly  sijuare. 


Crank  Shaper  W  ith  \\  ide  Cross  Rail  Guides 

THF   2<i-in.    back   geared  crank  .-ha|)er,  (lescril)ed  and  il-  Particular  attention  is  called  to  liie  arrangement  for  sup- 

lu>traled  in  this  article,  has  been  placed  on  the  market       |)orting  the  cone  |)u]ley  shown  in  Fig.   1.      In  this  design  the 
recently   by   the   W'hipp  Machine  Wui]  Company.  Sid- 
ney. Ohio.     This  itiachine  is  made  in  lo-in.  and  2()-in.  sizes 


Fig.    1 — Whipp    20-ln.    Crank    Shaper 

and  a  jiartiiular  feature  i-  the  unu-ual  width  l)etween  the 
cross  rail  guides,  more  plain]\  indicated  in  Fig  2.  The 
wide  guides  on  the  column  form  a  pair  of  external  ribs, 
which  provide  unu-ual  column  >tiffness  and  rigidity.  At 
the  same  time,  a  wide  'juide  i-  jirovided  for  tlie  cross  rail 
itself,  .-o  that  the  work  never  overhangs  the  guides. 


Fig.    2 — Showing    Unusual    Width     Between    Cross    Rail    Guides 

hub  of  the  cone  pulley  is  flush  with  the  small  end  of  the 
cone  which  allows  the  bearing  in  the  column  itself  to  extend 
nearlv  to  the  center  of  the  cone.     This  assures  a  much  stiffer 
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earing  than  \v(jul(l  be  the  case  where  an  outhoard  support  or 
leeve  Ix-arinj,'  i>  used.  Correct  alinenient  of  the  pulley  and 
haft  i.s  maintained  under  heavy  belt  i)ull,  a  most  important 
d  vantage. 

An  eccentric  loc  king  holt  is  jirovided  for  locking  the  swivel 
'late  to  the  head.  This  holds  tlie  head  solidly  to  the  ram 
nd  at  the  same  time  provides  a  (|uick  and  easy  method  for 
eleasing  when  the  head  is  to  he  swiveled.      ; 


The  shaper  base  is  arranged  to  prevent  oil  from  dripping 
on  the  lloor.  Extension  of  the  ram  guides  at  both  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  column  provides  a  long  ram  bearing  and  to 
.'iecure  accurate  alinement,  the  elevating  screw  nut  is  carried 
in  the  main  column  casting.  A  talkie  supjjort  may  be  fur- 
nished with  the  shaper  and  applied  to  the  lja>e  extension  as 
illustrated.  This  arrangement  increases  the  rigidity  of  the 
table  under  heavv  cuts. 


New  Driving  Arrangement  for  Hand  Pk 


Hand    Planer   and   Jointer   Arranged   for   Direct    Motor   Drive 


aner 


FOR  some  time  hand  planing  and  jointing  machines 
])la(e(l  on  the  market  b\-  the  Oliver  Machinery  Com- 
pany. Grand  Raj^ids,  Mich.,  were  arranged  with  the 
motor  built  into  tlie  machine.  This,  arrangement,  however, 
did  n<jt  jR-rniit  of  sufficient  llexibility.  inasmuch  as  the  ma- 
chine could  l)e  used  only  in  a  shoj)  provided  with  the  partic- 
ular electric  circuit  for  which  its  motor  was  de.-igned. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  a  new  type  of  drive 
connection  has  been  develo]>ed.  which  permits  the  use  of 
any  type  of  electric  motor.  j)rovided  its  speed  is  approxi- 
mately .i,(>()U  r.  p.  m.  In  other  words,  the  machine  illustrated 
can  l)e  furnished  with  a  motor  to  oj)erate  on  direct  current, 
or  alternating  current,  with  single,  two,  or  three-phase  voltage. 

All  l>elting  is  eliminated  since  the  mcrtor  is  directly  con- 
nected to  the  revolving  cutter  head.  The  efficiency  of  the 
machine  is  increased  on  account  of  fewer  iK^arings  and  no 
belting  and  the  absence  of  belt  guards  saves  considerable 
floor  space.  The  machine  is  equii)jx?d  regularly  with  three 
high  speed  knives  in  the  head,  which  is  of  the  Oliver  round 
or  safety  type.  On  account  of  the  high  speed,  the  machine 
above  described  is  capable  of  producing  smooth  work  re- 
«|uired  in  cabinet  .*hops  and  pattern   shops.  . 


Pipe  Bending  Machine  Is  a  Labor  Sa\er 


LOCOM()IT\'K  construction  and  repair  work  in  par- 
ticular, re<|uire  a  good  deal  of  i)iping  and  in  these 
days  of  high  labor  cost  it  is  important  that  all  shops 
be  equipped  with  power-operated,  pipe  bending  machines. 
The  j)ipe  bender,  illustrated,  is  made  by  the  Wallace  Suj)- 
plies  ^lanufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  and  has  a  capacity 
to  bend  cold  i)ipe  up  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Ordinarily 
no  inside  follower  or  floating  mandrel  is  necessary,  but  these 
can   \)e  used   when   bending  special   forms. 

The  standard  e(|ui[)ment  fumished  with  the  machine  con- 
sists of  four  forming  heads  which  may  l)e  used  for  !)ending 
one-inch  iron  i)ipe  to  an  angle  of  90  deg...  with  a  six-inch 
radius;  P4-in.  i)ij)e  to  an  angle  of  90  deg.  with  nine-inch 
radius;  IJ/.-in..  90  deg.  with  12-in.  radius;  2-in.,  90  deg., 
14-in.  radius.  The  pii)e  is  secured  to  the  form  by  means 
of  a  stra])  as  indicated,  and  both  the  follower  and  the  form 
are  grooved  with  the  proper  clearance  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

The  outside  follower  bar  operates  l)etween  the  tube  and 
the  roller  iiistvad  of  the  roller  working  directly  on  the  tube. 
This  method  su|»ports  the  tube  for  a  greater  distance  and 
obviates  the  de|)ression  which  usually  shows  on  the  tube 
when  the  roller  operates  directly  on  the  materials.  The 
roller  l>racket  i<  adjustable  to  take  forms  up  to  50  in.  in 
diameter  and  is  oi)erated  on  a  screw  to  force  the  tube  into 
the  form  and  for  holding  the  follower  bar  close  to  the  tulx?. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  .secure  the  best  possible  results. 

The  machine  i-  operated  Ity  lever  for  forward  and  reverse 
friction  clutch  pulleys,  with  adjustable  stops  provided  to 
.suit  any  degree  of  bend  re<|uired.  The  clutch  is  automati- 
cally thrown  out  of  engagement  at  both  the  end  of  the  bend- 
ing operation  and  when  the  machine  has  been   reversed  to 


Wallace   Pipe    Bending    Machine 


the  Starting  position.  SjK'cial  fonns  with  inside  follower 
bars  or  floating  mandrels  can  Ije  furnished  to  order  for  Ijend- 
ing  light  gage  tubing  to  a  short  radius  without  flattening  or 
crimping.   ...  .     -    ;      . 
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A  HORIZONTAL  drill  designed  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  drilling  and  boring  operations  at  one  setting 
has  been  developed  recently  by  the  Malwaukee  Elec- 
tric Crane  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  By 
the  use  of  this  machine,  it  is  possible  to  perform  drilling 
operations  on  castings  too  bulky  for  the  usual  type  of  drill. 
Double  setting  of  the  work  is  avoided  with  a  considerable  sav- 
ing of  time,  and  the  elimination  of  errors  when  boring  holes 
for  shafts  or  bearings,  required  to  be  parallel.  Greater  dura- 
bility and  accuracy  in  operation,  as  well  as  a  more  rapid 
change  in  speed  and  manipulation,  has  been  secured  by  means 
of  a  direct-connected  variable  speed  reversible  motor.  The 
arrangement  illustrated  provides  high  durability  and  effi- 
ciency and  eliminates  the  use  of  gears  in  transmitting  power 
from  the  motor  to  the  spindle. 

The  spindle  is  of  high  carbon  steel,  accurately  finished, 
the  front  end  being  fitted  with  a  ball  thrust  bearing  and 
a  No.  5  Morse  taper  hole.  Arrangement  is  made  by  means 
of  a  special  cross  key  and  nut  for  drawing  up  and  releasing 
boring  bars  or  tools.  The  spindle  torque  is  not  transmitted 
through  the  tang  of  the  drill  socket  or  boring  bar  when  the 
work  is  heav}'.  The  heavy  rack  teeth  are  arranged  to  auto- 
matically cut  out  the  drive  when  the  spindle  reaches  the  ex- 
treme feed  range.  Danger  of  stripping  the  feed  mechanism 
is  thereby  eliminated.  The  spindle  is  geared  for  standard 
sp>eeds  of  20  to  400  r.p.m.  With  a  four  to  one  motor  speed 
range  and  16-point  controller,  32  different  speeds  are  ob- 
tained with  a  single  back  gear  ratio  of  five  to  one. 

Six  spindle  feeds  are  provided  for  this  drill  from  .009  in. 
to  .070  in.  per  revolution.  The  feed  is  cut  in  or  out  by 
means  of  a  trip  lever  and  quick  return  or  advance  secured 
by  the  handwheel  on  the  quill  pinion  shaft.  The  carriage 
elevating  and  lowering  mechanism  is  operated  by  power  or 
hand  and  the  driving  gear  is  provided  with  a  limiting  torque 
clutch  as  a  safety  feature.  The  hand  adjustment  is  used  . 
only  to  secure  final  setting  of  the  carriage.  A  steel  scale 
on  the  face  of  the  column  indicates  the  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  table  to  the  center  of  the  spindle. 

The  standard  table  furnished  vaih  the  machine  is  4  ft. 


wide  by  9  ft.  long  and  slid^  •  en  a  heavy  planed  cast  iron 
bed.    The  table  is  power  operated  by  a  heavy  screw  capable 
of  easy  and  accurate  adjustment  from  both  sides  of  the  work 
Suitable  T-slots  are  provided  for  clamping  the  work  or  fix 
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tures.     All  control  levers  are  placed  on  the  spindle  carriage 
within  convenient  reach  of  the  operator. 


Small  Pneumatic  Hand  Drilling  Machine 


F 


OR    drilling    staybolt    telltale   holes    and    other    small       form  of  a  cylinder  4  in.  long  by   IJ^   in.  diameter,  with 
holes,   a   drill   developed   by   the   Desoutter  Brothers,      the  chuck  protruding.     It  weighs  only  1  lb.  14  oz.  and  takes 
Ltd.,  London,  can  be  used  to  good  advantage.     The     drills  up  to  34  i".     The  tool  is  grasped  in  the  palm  of  the 
machine,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  of  novel  design  and  takes  the      hand   and   the  air  supply   is  controlled   by   a  press  button 

in  the  head  of  the  drill.     The  motor  consists  of  a  block  of 


Flo>  1 — Desoutter  Pneumatic  Hand  Drill 


Fig.   2 — Hand    Drill    Disassembled 
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"ive    cylinders,     of     7/16-in.     bore     and     1^-in.     stroke, 

rranged  symmetrically  with  respect  to  a  control  axis,  with 

heir  bores  /,  Fig  2,  parallel. 

The  piston  for  each  cylinder  is  hollow  and  the  working 
faces  2  are  cut  on  the  lower  end  to  fit  a  specially  shaped 

am  J.  The  cam  is  mounted  so  as  to  rotate  about  the  cen- 
tral axis  partly  inside  the  recessed  portion  of  the  cylinder 

)lock,  the  pistons  being  operated  in  succession,  controlled 
i)y  a  rotary  type  distribution  valve  6.  This  valve  works 
on  the  circular  valve  face  in  the  center  of  the  cylinder 
head  //.  As  each  piston  reaches  the  top  and  then  the 
bottom  of  its  stroke,  the  valve  automatically  admits  air  in 
the  first  case  and  permits  the  exhaust  to  take  place  when 
the  bottom  of  the  stroke  is  reached.  This  occurs  with  each 
cylinder  in  succession.  There  being  five  cylinders  and 
pistons,  a  continuous  motion  is  thus  given  to  the  cam.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  stroke  two  small  ports  are  exposed  in 
each  cylinder,  which  allow  oil  to  be  blown  onto  the  cam 
face  and  ball  race.  The  cylinder  heads,  valve  face,  inlet 
and  exhaust  ports  are  all  in  one  piece,  //. 

The  cam  rotates  in  a  large  ball  bearing  of  which  it  forms 
the  central  member.     Two  large  diameter  outer  races,  fitted 


with  balls  of  ample  size,  complete  the  essentials  of  the  bear- 
ing. The  thin  steel  ring,  3,  is  a  distance  piece  clamped 
between  the  outer  races  and  forms  the  only  adjustment  re- 
quired. The  internals  of  the  drill  are  kept  in  place  by 
the  screwed  control  valve  housing  p  and  the  screw  disk  10. 
The  chuck  is  kept  on  by  a  taper  fit  and  screw. 

An  important  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  drill,  as  far 
as  air  consumption  is  concerned,  is  the  arrangement  of  em- 
ploying one  valve  to  control  five  cylinders,  thereby  reducing 
leakage  to  a  minimum.  Loss  of  air  is  also  prevented  by 
having  the  valve  ports  directly  on  top  of  each  cylinder. 
Friction  on  the  valve  face  is  reduced  to  a  small  amount  by 
a  special  balancing  device.  The  form  of  construction  of 
the  cylinder  block  presents  a  means  of  getting  the  maximum 
power  in  the  smallest  space  practicable. 

The  control  valve  is  of  the  slide  valve  tj-pe,  controlled  by 
a  push  button.  The  rod  of  the  press  button  acts  as  a  piston, 
working  through  a  small  leather  gland,  the  working  pres- 
sure being  used  to  force  this  outwards,  thus  automatically 
closing  the  control  valve.  The  drill  is  well  adapted  for  use 
in  sheet  metal  shops  and  in  fact  any  shop  having  many  light 
hand  drilling  operations. 


Pyrometer  Recorder  for  Tool  Room  Use 


MOST   modern    railway   tool   rooms   are,   or   should   be, 
provided    with    heat    treating    equipment    including 
pyrcm?tcrs,  but  in  many  cases  no  arrangements  are 
made  for  pyrometer  recording  instruments.     Several  installa- 
tions already  made  of  these  instruments  have  proved  their 
value  as  an  effective  check  on  the  tool  maker.    More  uniform 


Engelhard  Pyrometer  Recording  Instrument 

and  better  results  in  the  heat  treating  of  tool  steel  have  been 
secured. 

A  recording  instrument  designed  to  record  temperatures 
registered  by  pyrometers  has  been  placed  on  the  market  re- 
cently by  Charles  Engelhard,  New  York.  With  the  idea 
of  making  it  as  thoroughly  fool  proof  as  possible  this  instru- 
ment is  divided  into  two  compartments,  in  one  of  which  the 


sensitive  moving  system,  carefully  protected  against  accident, 
is  mounted.  In  the  front  compartment,  the  clock  and  de- 
pressor bar  mechanism  as  well  as  a  direct  reading  scale  is 
mounted,  as  indicated  in  the  illustration.  This  construction 
eliminates  danger  of  breakage  if  inexperienced  or  careless 
men  replace  the  charts. 

The  charts  are  of  the  continuous  roll  type,  approximately 
100  ft.  long,  which  allows  records  of  practically  any  desired 
time  length  to  be  kept.  The  time-temperature  lines  are  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  thus  forming  rectangular  co- 
ordinates and  a  strictly  proportionate  chart.  The  tempera- 
ture lines  run  longitudinally  on  the  chart  and  the  time  lines 
across.  The  clock  is  provided  with  double  main  springs 
furnishing  ample  power  and  the  chart  drum,  which  drives 
the  chart  at  its  specified  rate,  is  geared  to  the  clock  by  in- 
terchangeable gears.  Records  are  formed  by  a  series  of 
dots,  an  interval  between  dots  corresponding  to  one  minute. 
Therefore,  on  a  four  record  instrument,  a  record  is  made  on 
each  thermo-couple  once  ever}*  four  minutes. 

A  color  carrying  roller  is  located  near  the  front  of  the 
instrument,  just  in  back  of  and  below  the  scale.  It  runs 
straight  across  the  instrument,  the  chart  coming  up  in  back 
and  over  the  color  roller.  The  pointer  swings  just  above  the 
chart.  Above  the  pointer  is  the  depressor  bar  with  its  straight 
edge  directly  above  the  center  of  the  color  roller.  When  a 
record  is  formed,  the  depressor  bar  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
the  pointer  of  the  instrument.  It  causes  a  record  of  the 
position  of  the  pointer  to  be  made  by  pressing  the  pointer 
against  the  chart  beneath  and  squeezing  the  chart  paper  be- 
between  the  pointer  and  the  color  roller  underneath  the  chart. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  pigment  is  taken  up  on  the  under 
side  of  the  chart,  which  is  transparent,  allowing  the  color 
to  show  through  clearly./      ' 

.\11  contacts  in  the  thermo-couple  ciicuit  are  of  silver  with 
a  heav)'  gold  plate.  The  operation  gives  a  wiping  effect,  in- 
suring perfect  operation  of  the  contacts.  Simplicity  com- 
bined with  careful  design  and  construction  of  the  pyrome- 
ter recorder  insures  accurate  results  and  long  life  with  rea- 
sonable care  in  handling. 


Co-Oper.\tive  Stores. — Information  on  how  to  start  and 
conduct  a  co-operative  store  may  be  obtained  from  the  Co- 
operative League  of  America,  2  West  Thirteenth  street.  New 
York. 
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Horizontal  Drilling  and  Boring  Machine 


A  HORIZON  lAL  drill  dtsi^'ned  to  cover  a  wide 
ranuf  of  drilliim  and  i)oring  operations  at  one  setting 
has  heen  develojted  recently  by  the  Malwaukee  Elec- 
tric Crane  &  Manufacturing  Company.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  By 
the  use  of  this  machine,  it  is  possible  to  jx'rform  drilling 
oj)eration>  on  castings  t(K)  bulky  for  the  usual  type  of  drill. 
Doul>le  setting  of  the  work  is  avoided  with  a  considerable  sav- 
ing of  tinif.  and  the  elimination  of  errors  when  boring  holes 
for  shaft.-  or  bearings,  n«|uired  to  be  parallel.  Greater  dura- 
bilit}  and  accuracy  in  ()|H.rati()n.  as  well  as  a  more  rapid 
change  in  sjtccd  anil  manipulation,  has  been  secured  by  means 
of  a  direct-connected  variable  Sf)eed  reversilde  motor.  The 
arrangement  illustrated  provides  high  durability  and  effi- 
ciency and  eliminates  the  use  of  gears  in  transmitting  power 
from  the  motor  to  the  sj>indle. 

The  spindle  is  of  high  carbon  steel,  accurately  tlnished. 
the  front  end  being  fittc-d  with  a  l)all  thrust  Itearing  and 
a  No.  5  Morse  taper  hole.  Arrangement  is  made  by  mean- 
of  a  s{K'cial  cross  key  and  nut  for  drawing  uj)  and  releasing 
l>oring  bars  or  tools.  The  .>;pindle  tonjue  is  not  transmitted 
through  tlie  tang  of  the  drill  sockit  or  l)oring  bar  when  the 
work  i-  heavy.  The  heavy  rack  teeth  are  arranged  to  auto- 
maticallx  cut  out  the  drive  when  tlu-  >pindle  reaches  the  ex- 
treme feed  range.  Danger  of  stripping  the  feed  mechanism 
is  thereby  eliminated.  The  -pindle  is  geand  for  -tandard 
sj»eeds  of  JO  to  4(K)  r.p.m.  With  a  four  to  one  motor  speed 
range  and  ]()-point  controller.  M  different  >peed>  are  oli- 
tained  with  a  single  back  gear  ratio  of  five  to  one. 

.Six  spindle  \\Td<  are  provided  for  this  drill  from  .(i(i<^  in. 
to  .070  in.  )>er  revolution.  Tlie  feed  is  cut  in  or  out  by 
means  of  a  trip  lever  and  (|uick  return  or  advance  secured 
by  the  handwheel  on  the  c|uin  ])inion  >haft.  I'he  carriage 
elevating  and  lowering  mechanism  is  operated  by  power  or 
hand  and  the  driving  gear  is  jirovided  with  a  limiting  tor(|ue 
clutch  as  a  safety  feature.  The  hand  adjustment  is  u>ed 
only  Ur  .-ecure  tmal  setting  of  the  carriage.  .\  stc-el  <cale 
on  the  face  of  the  column  indicates  the  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  table  to  the  center  of  the  sj)indle. 

The   standard    table    furnislu-d    with    the   machine   i~   4    ft. 


wide  by  9  ft.  long  and  slid.  •  rn  a  hea\y  planed  cast  inv 
bed.  The  table  is  power  opera:..d  by  a  heavy  screw  capali! 
of  easy  and  accurate  adjustment  from  both  side?  of  the  worl 
Suital»le    T-slots  are  provided  for  clamping  the  work  or  fi\ 
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tures.     .Ml  control  levers  are  placed  on  the  spindle  carriage 
within  convenient  reach  of  the  ojierator. 


Small   Pneumatic   Hand   Drilling  Machine 

FOk    drilling    >taybolt    telltale    hole-    and    other    small        form   of   a    cylinder   4    in.    long   by    Ij/j    in.   diameter,   with 
hole-,    a    drill    develoj>ed    by    the    De-outtcr    lirothers,      the  chuck  protruding.     It  weiglis  only  1  lb,  14  oz.  and  take^ 
Ltd..    London,   can    be   used   xo  good   advantage.      The      drill-  up  to   '4   in.      I'he  tool  is  grasped  in  the  palm  of  the 
machine,   -hown   in   Fig.    1.  is  of  novel  design  and  takes  the      hand    and    the   air   supply    is   controlled    by    a    press   button 

in  the  head  of  thc'  drill.       The  motor  consists  of  a  l)loik  of 


FIfl.  1 — Desoutter  Pneumatic  Hand   Drill 


Fig.   2 — Hand    Drill    Disassembled 
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ve  eylinders,  of  7/16-in.  bore  and  I'^-in.  stroke, 
rranged  symmetrically  with  respect  to  a  control  axis,  with 
icir  bores  /,  Fig  2,  parallel. 

rhe  i)iston   for  each  cylinder  is  hollow  and  the  working 

aces  _'  are  cut  on  the  lower  end  to  tit  a  specially  shaped 

am  ^.      The  cam  is  mounted  so  as  to  rotate  about  the  cen- 

ral  axis  partly   inside  the  recessed  portion  of  the  cylinder 

ilock,    the    pistons    beini^    (>i)erated    in    succession,   controlled 

>v   a    rotary   type   distril)Uti()n   valve   6.       This   valve    works 

ji    the   circular   valve    face    in    the   center   of    the   cylinder 

lead    //.      As    each    piston    reaches    the    top    and    then    the 

.ottom  of  its  stroke,  the  valve  automatically  admits  air  in 

he   first  case  and  permits  the  exhaust  tc^  take  place  when 

he  bottom  of  the  stroke  is  reached.      This  occurs  with  each 

ylinder    in    succession.      There    being    tive    cylinders    and 

:)istons,  a  continuous  motion  is  thus  given  to  the  cam.     At 

;iie   bottom   of  each    stroke   two  small   ports   are   exposed   in 

each   cylinder,   which   allow  oil   to  be  blown   onto  the  cam 

face  and   ball   race.     The  cylinder  heads,  valve  face,   inlet 

md  exhaust  j)orts  are  all  in  one  j)iece,   //. 

The  cam  rotates  in  a  large  ball  l)earing  of  which  it  forms 
the  central  member.      I'wo  large  diameter  outer  races,  fitted 


with  balls  of  ample  size.  com|>lete  the  essentials  of  the  bear- 
ing. The  thin  steel  ring.  5.  is  a  <listance  piece  clamped 
Iietween  the  outer  races  and  fomis  the  onl\  adjustment  re- 
(juired.  Ihe  internals  of  the  drill  are  kept  in  place  by 
tlie  screwed  control  valve  housing  Q  and  the  screw  disk  lO. 
The  chuck  is  kept  on  by  a  taper  fit  and  screw. 

.\n  important  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  drill,  as  far 
as  air  consumj)tion  is  concerned,  is  the  arrangement  of  em- 
ploying one  valve  to  control  live  cylinders,  thircby  reducing 
leakage  to  a  minimum.  Loss  of  air  is  also  prevented  by 
liaving  the  valve  i>orts  directl}'  on  top  of  each  cylinder. 
Friction  on  the  valve  face  is  reduced  to  a  small  amount  by 
a  sjiecial  balancing  device.  The  form  of  construction  of 
the  cylinder  block  presents  a  means  of  getting  the  maximum 
power  in  the  smallest  space  practicable.       .^ 

The  control  valve  is  of  the  slide  valve  type,  controlled  by 
a  push  button.  The  rod  of  the  j)ress  l»utton  acts  as  a  piston, 
working  through  a  small  leather  gland,  the  working  pres- 
sure being  u.-ed  to  force  this  outwards,  thus  automatically 
closing  the  control  valve,  '['iie  drill  is  well  adapted  for  use 
in  sheet  metal  >li()p>  and  in  fact  any  -hoji  having  manv  light 
hand   drilling  operation-. 


Pyrometer  Recorder  for  Tool  Room  Use 


MOST    mcclcrn    railway    tool    rooms    are.    or    should    be. 
j)r()vide(l     with     heat    treating    etjuipment    including 
p\r(  niters,  i  ut   :n   many  cases  no  arrangements  are 
iiKule  for  pyrometer  recording  instruments.     Several  installa- 
tions  already   made  of  these   instruments-  have   |)roved   their 
v.ilue  as  an  effet  tive  c  hec  k  on  the  t(M)l  maker.     More  uniform 


Engelhard  Pyrometer  Recording  Instrunient 

and  Ijetter  results  in  the  heat  treating  of  tool  steel  have  been 
se(ured. 

.\  recording  instrument  designed  to  record  temperatures 
registered  by  j)yrometers  has  Ix'en  placed  on  the  market  re- 
centl\  by  Charles  Engelhard,  New  York.  With  the  idea 
of  making  it  as  thoroughly  fo<jl  j)njof  as  possible  this  instru- 
ment is  divided  into  two  compartments,  in  one  of  which  the 


sen>itive  moving  system,  carefully  pnjtected  against  accident, 
is  mounted.  In  the  front  compartment,  the  chxk  and  de- 
pressor l)ar  mechani>m  as  well  as  a  direct  reading  .-^cale  is 
mounted,  as  indicated  in  the  illustration.  This  construction 
eliminates  danger  of  l)reakage  if  inexperienced  or  carelos 
men  rej)lace  the  charts. 

The  charts  are  of  the  continuous  roll  ty|K'.  aj)i)roxiniately 
100  ft.  long,  which  allows  records  of  practically  any  desired 
time  length  to  l;e  kept.  The  time-tempcraturi-  lines  are  at 
right  angle>  to  one  another,  thus  forming  rectangular  co- 
ordinates and  a  strictly  j)roportionate  chart.  The  tempera- 
ture lines  run  longitudinally  on  the  chart  and  the  time  lines 
acr(;s>.  The  clock  is  jjrovided  with  double  main  springs 
furnishing  am|)le  power  and  the  chart  drum,  which  drives 
the  ciiart  at  its  s})ecit'ied  rate,  is  geared  to  the  chxk  by  in- 
terchangeable gears.  Records  are  fomu'd  Ijy  a  series  of 
dots,  an  interval  between  dots  lorresjjonding  to  one  minute. 
Therefore,  on  a  four  record  instrunu'nt.  a  record  is  made  on 
each  thermo-couple  once  event-  four  minutes. 

.\  color  carrying  roller  is  Kxated  near  the  front  of  the 
instrument,  just  in  I>ack  of  and  l»elow  the  siale.  It  runs 
straight  a<  ross  the  instrument,  the  chart  coming  uj)  in  back 
and  over  tlu"  color  roller.  The  pointer  swing>  just  above  the 
(hart,  .\bove  the  |>ointer  is  the  depressor  bar  with  its  straight 
edge  directly  al)cve  the  center  of  the  color  roller.  When  a 
ret  ord  is  formed,  the  depressor  bar  is  allowe<l  to  fall  ujKm 
the  jiointer  of  the  in>trunient.  It  causes  a  record  of  the 
position  of  the  pointer  to  be  made  by  pressing  the  pointer 
i'.gainst  the  chart  lieneath  and  s»|ueezing  the  chart  pajKT  l)e- 
betwi-eii  the  pointer  and  the  color  roller  underneath  the  chart. 
.\  .-mall  quantit}  of  tlie  pigment  is  taken  up  on  the  under 
side  of  the  chart,  which  is  transparent,  allowing  the  color 
to  >how  tlirough  clearly.      . 

.\11  contacts  in  the  thermo-c<;u]>le  cinuil  are  of  silver  with 
a  heav\  gold  [jlate.  The  operation  gives  a  wiping  effect,  in- 
-uring  perfect  operation  of  the  contacts.  Simplicity  com- 
bined with  careful  design  and  ion:-truction  of  the  pyrome- 
ter recorder  insures  accurate  results  and  long  life  with  rea- 
-onable  care  in  handling. 


(■()-(  )i'i:k.\tivk  Storks, — Information  on  how  to  start  and 
conduct  a  co-operative  -tore  may  be  obtained  fnmi  the  Co- 
Operative  Leamie  of  .\merica.  1  West  Thirteenth  -treet.  New 
York. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  total  output 
of  machine  tools  in  Great  Britain  during   1919   was  about 
.  ilO,000,000. 

■  ■  Employees  in  the  machine  and  car  shops  on  the  Santa  Fe 
system  have  agreed  to  work  nine  hours  per  day,  instead  of 
eight,  beginning  July  19,  until  the  shortage  of  equipment  is 
overcome. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  car  repair  shops  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  18.  The 
building  was  600  ft.  by  1,500  ft.  and  the  estimated  loss  is 
$250,000.     More  than  100  freight  cars  were  also  destroyed. 

:,\. A  request  of  Cincinnati  machine  tool  builders  that  Chinese 
students  be  admitted  to  this  country  to  learn  the  machine  tool 
trade  has,  it  is  understood,  been  refused  by  Louis  F.  Post, 
assistant  secretary-  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  de- 
cision not  to  admit  the  Chinese  was  made  by  Mr.  Post  on  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  word  "student." 

'.The  Speedograph  locomotive  recording  chart  shown  on 
page  489  of  the  July  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  was 
erroneously  stated  to  cover  a  period  of  four  hours,  instead  of 
two  hours  as  is  really  the  case.  The  recording  tape  is 
calibrated  in  minutes  and  there  are  120  of  the  smallest  di- 
visions, making  a  total  of  120  minutes  or  two  hours. 

While  the  Illinois  Central  had  a  number  of  cars  of  the 
compartment  type  like  those  found  generally  in  Eurof)e  in 
the  Chicago  suburban  service,  it  is  learned  that  50  new  steel 
coaches  now  being  built  for  that  company's  suburban  ser- 
vice have  end  doors  only.  These  cars  are  being  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  available  for  conversion  to  electrical  opera- 
tion when  the  company's  electrification  scheme  is  completed. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Manila  Railroad  Company, 
which  operates  647  miles  of  track  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
nearly  all  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  has  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2,500,000  for  new  equipment  and  betterments. 
The  directors  approved  requisitions  for  30  new  locomotives, 
100  thirty-ton  freight  cars  and  25  additional  passenger 
coaches.  Bids  for  furnishing  this  equipment  will  be  opened 
soon  in  New  York. 

The  decennial  celebration  of  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis., 
was  held  in  that  city  on  July  22  and  23,  at  which  time  an 


opportunity  was  offered  to  make  a  detailed  inspection  of  the 
laboratory'  and  of  the  work  which  it  is  doing,  A  program 
was  also  presented  at  which  the  work  of  the  laboratory  was 
reviewed  and  conferences  held  to  promote  the  interests  of 
forestry  in  this  country. 

Cable  advices  from  Tokyo,  under  date  of  July  7,  received 
in  banking  sources  in  New  York  say  that  a  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced by  government  in  the  Japanese  Parliament  creating 
the  Imperial  Electric  Railway  Company.  The  aim  of  the  bill 
is  to  establish  electrical  power  supply  for  railroads  and  to 
gradually  convert  steam  railroads  to  electric.  Capital  will 
be  100,000,000  yen  ($50,000,000),  of  which  one-half  will  be 
invested  by  the  government. 

During  the  month  of  May  152  locomotives  were  ex- 
ported, valued  at  $5,906,046.  From  the  standpoint  of  value 
this  represents  the  greatest  export  of  locomotives  for  any 
month  this  year  to  date.  The  exports  of  freight  cars  in  May 
totaled  1,884,  valued  at  $3,789,237;  passenger  cars  14, 
valued  at  $110,798,  and  car  parts  $1,828,373.  Car  wheels 
and  axles  to  the  amount  of  $756,027  were  exported  during 
the  month,  compared  with  $593,394  in  April. 

At  a  meeting  recently  of  representatives  of  all  German 
railroad  employees,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bavarians,  it 
was  decided  to  found  a  union  of  all  employees.  Already 
350,000  members  belong  to  this  new  organization.  The  reso- 
lution giving  the  board  of  directors  the  power  to  proclaim 
general  strike  in  case  of  need  is  of  special  importance.  In- 
stead of  sixty  and  more  professional  unions  which  are  in 
existence  now,  the  statutes  of  the  new  union  allow  for  only 
nine  professional  organizations. 

A  home  for  boys  who  are  taking  courses  in  training  in  the 
apprentice  department  and  live  out  of  town  has  been  started 
by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  It  is  known  as  the  Apprentice  House  and  con- 
sists of  a  well-built  three-story  house  located  in  a  good  resi- 
dential section  of  Providence,  a  short  distance  from  the  works 
of  the  company  and  provides  accommodation  for  27  boys.  It 
is  the  policy  to  maintain  a  thoroughly  homelike  atmosphere 
and  to  avoid  any  of  the  institutional  tendencies  often  found 
in  places  of  this  kind.  The  house  is  provided  with  modem 
improvements  in  every  way  and  is  furnished  with  an  aim 
toward  comfort  and  a  homelike  environment. 
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The  American  Locomotive  Company  has  perfected  ar- 
rangements for  teaching  its  alien  employees  the  English 
language  and  for  inducing  such  employees  to  become 
familiar  with  American  ideals  and  to  become  citizens.  Fol- 
lowing the  plans  in  effect  in  several  other  industrial  plants, 
the  classes  in  English  for  the  men  will  take  place  afternoons, 
directly  after  working  hours.  Competent  instructors  will  be 
placed  in  charge.  The  method  of  teaching  will  be  similar 
to  that  employed  in  the  General  Electric  Company,  without 
using  any  foreign  language  and  not  using  interpreters. 
Foundations  for  the  language  are  laid  in  simple  English 
phrases  which  the  men  encounter  in  their  work  every  day. 
In  one  day  seven  men  took  the  first  steps  toward  citizenship. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  has  arranged  with  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City,  for  post  graduate  courses  for 
the  technical  men  in  its  employ.  The  courses  are  limited  to 
the  members  of  the  engineering  department,  where  more  than 
3,000  technical  men  are  eligible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offer.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  engineering  department 
have  been  especially  arranged  to  provide  those  who  attend 
the  classes  full  opportunity  for  study.  After  the  candidates 
are  nominated  by  the  officers  of  their  department  they  must 
meet  the  academic  qualifications  of  the  University.  A  special 
course  of  training  in  technical  work  has  also  been  started 
by  the  company,  to  instruct  graduates  of  non-engineering 
colleges.  The  entire  course  takes  nine  months.  Outside 
reading  and  lectures  ate  re<iuired  during  that  period. 

A  piston  valve  of  the  air  pump  of  the  Westinghouse  brake 
on  an  English  engine  broke  recently,  says  the  Engineer, 
London.  The  locomotive  was  coupled  to  a  passenger  train, 
and  when  the  fracture  was  discovered  the  driver  had  four 
miles  to  run,  one  stop  to  make,  and  the  important  junctions 
approaching  the  central  station  to  be  run  through,  and  the 
stop  in  the  station  to  be  made.  Besides  the  one  stop  the 
train  had  to  be  checked  thrice  and  each  of  these  occasions 
reduced  the  pressure.  The  train  would  probably  have  ar- 
rived safely,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  driver  thought  he 
would  not  stop  in  time.  He  therefore  reversed  his  engine, 
but  this  caused  the  engine  wheels  to  lock  and  the  train  conse- 
quently ran  into  the  buffers.  Thanks  to  the  hydraulic  buf- 
fers, there  was  no  material  damage  and  little  personal  injury. 


Winners  in  the  Prize  Story  Contest 

As  the  judges  in  the  prize  story  contest  felt  that  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  stories  could  not  be  judged  with  fairness 
until  after  all  had  been  published,  their  decision  was  re- 
served until  this  time.  The  last  stor}'  was  published  in  the 
July  issue.  Each  of  the  judges  has  rated  all  the  stories  sub- 
mitted. 

The  first  prize  of  $75  has  been  awarded  to  Hugh  K.  Chris- 
tie, whose  story.  Fools  Rush  in  Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread, 
appeared  in  the  February  issue.  The  second  prize  of  $50 
was  won  by  E.  F.  Jones,  author  of  the  story  in  the  June  is- 
sue. How  the  Master  Mechanic  Increased  Production.  An- 
drew J.  Fenton  received  the  third  prize  of  $25  for  his  story, 
How  Jim  Dugan  Finally  Won  a  "Real"  Job,  published  in 
the  January  issue. 

Co-Operative  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering 

For  the  past  year  an  interesting  experiment  in  co-opera- 
tive engineering  education  has  been  conducted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  several  departures  from  the  usual  plan  which 
were  introduced  have  shown  decided  results.  The  class  was 
limited  to  30  students,  who  were  chosen  entirely  on  the 
records  which  they  had  made  in  the  equivalent  of  the  first 
two  years'  work  of  the  electrical  engineering  course  at 
Technology.     The  year  is   divided   into   four  three-month 


periods,  the  students  spending  alternately  13  weeks  at  the 
Lynn  works  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  11  weeks 
at  the  Institute,  followed  by  a  two  weeks'  vacation.  The 
group  at  Lynn  is-  housed  together  in  a  residence  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  modern  club  house.  No  break  is 
made  in  the  major  studies  when  the  students  are  at  Lynn, 
courses  being  conducted  at  the  works  in  principles  of  elec- 
trical engineering  and  in  general  studies.  The  progress 
of  the  students  through  the  plant  is  regulated,  not  by  the 
production  needs  of  the  various  departments,  but  by  the 
advantage  which  the  experience  in  each  department  is  to 
the  student.  As  evidence  of  its  approval  of  the  work,  the 
company  has  increased  the  number  of  men  who  can  be 
enrolled  in  this  year's  class  to  60  and  has  already  secured 
a  new  club  house  in  order  to  furnish  rooming  accommoda- 
tions for  them. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  As- 
sociation.— The  annual  convention  of  this  association  will  be 
held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que.,  September  14  to 
16,  inclusive. 


The  follctving  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations  and  railroad 
clubs: 

AirBrake  Association. — F.  M.  Xellis,  Room  3014,  165  Broadway,  New 
York    City. 

American  Railroad  Association,  Section  ITI  — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Haw- 
theme,  431    South   Dearbcrn   St.,   Chicago. 

American  Railroad  Association,  Section  VI. — Purchases  and  Stores.— 
J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C,  Collinwood,  Ohio. 

American  Railroad  Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths'  and  Pipefitters' 
Association. — C.   B.   Baker.  Terminal   Railroad,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — R.  D.  Fletcher,  IMS 
E.  Marquette  Read,  Chicago.  Convention  Septeinber  1-3,  Hotel 
Sherman,    Chicago. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. —  C.  L.  Warwick,  Univertity 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American    Society   of    Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,   29   W. 

Thirty-ninth    St.,    New   York. 

American  Steel  Treaters'  Society. — W.  H.  Eisenman,  154  E.  Erie  St., 
Chicago. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Joseph  A.  Andreucetti, 
C.   &   N.    W.,    Room   411.   C.   &    N.    W.    Station,   Chicago. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — W.  A.  Booth,  131  Charron  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Meetings   second   Tuesday   in   month,   except  June,   July   and   August. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago — Aaron  Kline,  626  North  Pin« 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Meetings  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 
July   and   August,    Hotel    Morrison,    Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  secretary. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings  first 
Tuesday  in  month  at  the  American  Hotel   Annex,   St.   Louis. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Meet- 
ings second  Friday  in  January.  March.  May  and  September  and 
second  Thursday   in   November.   Hotel   Statler,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car   Inspectors'   and   Car   Foremen's   Association.— 

T.    C.    Keene,    Decatur,    111.      Convention,    September    14-16,    Windsor 

Hotel,    Montreal.    Que. 
Cincinnati    Railway    Club — H     Boutet,    101    Carew    Building.    Cincinnati, 

Ohio.      Meetings   second   Tuesday   in    February,    May,    September   ana 

November. 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,   B.  &  O.,  Lima,   O.     Convention   August   17-19,  Hotel   Sutler, 

Detroit,   Mich. 
International    Railway    Fuel    Association. — J.    G.    Crawford,    702    East 

51st  St.,   Chicago. 
International   Railway   General    Foremen's    Association. — William    Hall, 

1061  W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona.  Minn.    Convention  Sept.  7-10,  1920, 

Hotel    Sherman.    Chicago. 
Master    Boilermakers'    -Association. — Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St., 

New  York. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

— A.    P.    Dane.    B     &    M..    Reading.    Mass.      Convention    September 

14-16,   New   American   House.    Boston.    Mass. 
New   England  Railroad  Club. — W.   E.   Cade.  Jr.,  683   Atlantic  Ave.,   Bo» 

ton,    Mass.     Meetings   second  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,   July, 

August  and   September. 
New    York    Railroad   Club. — H.    D.    Vought.   95    Liberty    St..    New   York. 

Meetings  third   Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  .\ugust,  29 

W.   39th    St.,   New   York. 
Niagara  Frontier  Car   Mens'   Association. — George  A.  J.   Hochgrebe,  623 

Brisbane    Building,    Buflfalo,    N.    Y.      Meetings   third    Wednesday    in 

month,    Statler   Hotel.    Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.   S.  Wollncr,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Meetings    second   Thursday   in   month,   alternately    in    San    Francisco 

and   Oakland. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Cooway,  SIS  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh    Pa.      Meetings    fourth    Friday    in    month,    except   June,   Jttiy 

and   August,   American   Club   House.   Pittsburgh. 
St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — J.  B.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Meetings  second   Friday  in   month,   except  June,  July  and   August. 
Traveling   Engineers'   Association. — W.    O.  Thompson.    N.   Y.   C.   R.   R.» 

Buffalo.    N.   Y.     Convention   September    14.    Chicago. 
Western  Railway  Club. — J.  M.  Byrne,  916  West  78th  St..  Chicago.    Meet- 
ings  third   Monday   in   month,   except  June,   July  and   August. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION 


GENERAL 

.    ■  NoRMAX  W.  Rose  has  been  appointed  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  succeeding  A.  M.  Frazee. 

Robert  McGraw  has  been  appointed  fuel  instructor  on 
the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  R.  Larson,  supervisor  of  apprentices  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  has  been  appointed  special 
motive  power  inspector. 

•  A.  T.  Pfeiffer  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  fuel  and  locomotive  performance  on  the  New  York 
Central,   with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

J.  C.  Brennan  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  fuel  and 
locomotive  performance  for  the  first  district  of  the  New  York 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Anderson,  acting  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer,  succeeding  C.  B. 
Young.         .>;■■  .■■:■■ 

A.  B.  Corbett,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  at  Denison,  has  been  transferred 
in  the  same  capacity  to  Greenville,  Tex.,  succeeding  H. 
Honaker. 

C.  W.  Wheeler  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  fuel 
and  locomotive  performance  for  the  second  district  of  the 
New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
succeeding  L.  F.  Burns. 

A.  J.  Fries,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
second  district,  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
pew,  N.  Y.,  has  had  his  title  changed  to  district  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power. 

J.  F.  Hill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
at  Brewster,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  cars  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeed- 
ing George  Durham,  resigned. 

R.  J.  Needham,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  motive  power  and  car  departments, 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que. 

L.  F.  Burns,  district  supervisor  of  fuel  economy  of  the 
New  York  Central  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Syracuse  division,  with  headquarters 
at  East  Buffalo,  succeeding  M.  W.  Hassett. 

W.  P.  Davis,  master  mechanic  of  the  Harlem  division  of 
the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Brewster,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Mohawk  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  West  Albany,  succeeding  C.  F.  Parsons. 

H.  Wanamaker,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  New 
York  Central  at  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
district  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  first  district, 
succeeding  C.  H.  Hogan,  with  headquarters  at  Albany. 

C.  H.  Hogan,  district  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
first  district,  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  manager  of  the  de- 
partment of  shop  labor,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Gallagher,  assistant  engineer  in  the  general  me- 
chanical engineer's  office  of  the  New  York  Central,  has  been 
appointed  engineer  of  rolling  stock  with  office  in  New  York, 
under  B.   B.  Milner,  engineer  of  rolling  stock  and  motive 


R.    W.    Anderson 


power.  Mr.  Gallagher  was  born  at  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  and 
began  railroad  work  as  a  machinist  apprentice.  He  was 
later  employed  by  the  Pullman  Company  and  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  as  a  draftsman,  leaving  the  latter  road 
to  come  with  the  New  York  Central  as  assistant  engineer 
in  the  general  mechanical  engineer's  office. 

J.  W\  Chandler,  district  foreman  on  the  Poteau  Valle} 
line  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  headquarters  ai 
Heavener,  Okla.,  has  been  promoted  to  master  mechanic 
with  headquarters  at  Shreveport,  La.,  succeeding  A.  D 
Williams. 

R.  W.  Anderson,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Lines  East,  with 
headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent motive  ..:  ,. 
power  with  the  same  :" 
headquarters.  Mr.  An- 
derson was  born  on 
May  6,  1877,  in  Madi- 
son county,  Iowa.  He 
began  railroad  work  in 
January,  1892,  as  a 
machinist  apprentice 
for  the  Des  Moines  Un- 
ion, In  January,  1897. 
ne  went  to  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
as  machinist  and  re- 
tained that  position  un- 
til May,  1903,  when 
he  was  promoted  to 
assistant  roundhouse 
foreman.  Some  months 
later  he  became  round- 
house foreman.  He  -. 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  as 
machinist  at  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  in  September,  1904,  and  in 
November,  1905,  was  appointed  assistant  roundhouse  fore- 
man at  the  same  place.  He  was  transferred  as  machinist 
to  the  Idaho  division  in  September,  1907,  and  in  June  of 
the  following  year  was  promoted  to  mechanical  foreman  of 
the  same  division.  From  May,  1908,  until  August,  1911, 
he  served  as  roundhouse  foreman  at  Avery,  Idaho.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  while  there  was 
appointed  district  master  mechanic  in  November,  1912.  He 
retained  that  position  until  June,  1918,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  superintendent  motive  power,  as  men- 
tioned above. 

C.  B.  Young,  who  was  recently  reappointed  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  as  noted  in  these  columns  last  month, 
has  been  promoted  to  general  mechanical  engineer,  with  the 
same  headquarters. 

L.  K.  SiLLCOX,  recently  appointed  assistant  general  su- 
perintendent motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  has  now  been  appointed  general  superintendent  mo- 
tive power,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  succeed- 
ing H.  R.  Warnock. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN  OF  ENGINES 

J.  H.  Henley,  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  road  fore- 
man of  engines  and  will  have  his  headquarters  at  Muskogee, 
Okla. 

C.  F.  Parsons,  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral at  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  general 
master  mechanic  of  the  first  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Albany. 
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A.  D.  Williams  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Texarkana  &  Fort  Smith,  with  headquarters  at  Texar- 
Icana,  Tex.,  succeeding  F.  M.  Hill  assigned  to  other  duties. 

M.  W.  Hassett,  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  general 
master  mechanic  of  the  second  district,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. 

W.  H.  EcKROATE,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie  at  Brewster,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic,  succeeding  J.  F.  Hill,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. 

J.  J.  Melley,  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  of  Texas,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Parsons,  Kan.,  succeeding  J.  H.  Henley  as  master 
mechanic   there.  ./ 

A.  J.  Lewis,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  of  Texas,  at  Denison,  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision master  mechanic,  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding A.  B.  Corbett. 

H.  HoNAKER,  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Greenville,  Tex., 
has  been  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  succeeding  J.  J.  Melley. 

A.  T.  Heintz,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Mohawk 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  at  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 
has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Harlem  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  W.  P. 
Davis. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

J.  H.  Douglas,  general  shop  foreman  of  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie  at  Ironville,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to  mas- 
ter car  builder,  with  headquarters  at  Brewster,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Williams,  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines  on 
the  Maryland  division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  air  brake  and  steam  heat  inspector  on  the 
Southern  division. 

Charles  L  Walker,  whose  promotion  to  master  car  re- 
pairer of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  was  announced  in  these  columns  last  month, 
was  born  on  December  3,  1875,  at  Hillsboro,  Mo.  Mr.  Wal- 
ker entered  railway  service  as  an  apprentice  car  builder 
with  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  on  July  27, 
1891,  and  during  the  next  seven  years  served  in  several 
branches  of  this  department.  In  June,  1898,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Mexican  National,  with  headquarters  at 
Laredo,  Tex.,  as  a  car  builder.  In  September,  1898,  he 
went  with  the  St.  Charles  Car  Company  at  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
and  in  August,  1900,  with  the  Pullman  Company  at  Chicago, 
where  he  was  later  promoted  to  assistant  foreman.  In  July, 
1904,  he  returned  to  the  Mexican  National  at  Laredo,  and  on 
February  1,  1905,  he  was  promoted  to  master  car  builder  on 
that  system.  He  was  appointed  foreman  in  the  passenger 
repair  department  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
with  headquarters  at  Lima,  O.,  in  July,  1906.  In  October 
1907,  he  became  a  shop  foreman  on  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  shortly  thereafter  was  appointed  draftsman.  After  a 
short  service  as  inspector,  he  was  transferred,  in  May,  1919, 
to  the  general  freight  car  department  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
where  he  was  located  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion, 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

D.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the 
Erie  at  Marion,  Ohio,  succeeding  R.  M.  Wilson,  transferred. 

H.  Schmidt  has  been  appointed  roundhouse  foreman  of 
the  Erie  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeding  F.  C.  Hunter,  trans- 
ferred. 


J.  B.  Eraser  has  been  appointed  shop  foreman  of  the 
Canadian  National  at  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  succeeding  A.  D. 
McMillan,  resigned. 

B.  C.  Nicholson  has  been  appointed  shop  superintendait 
at  Denison,  Tex.,  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas, 
succeeding  A.  J.  Lewis. 

S.  J.  Dillon,  enginehouse  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  shop  inspector 
on  the  New  Jersey  division. 

Enoch  Hewitt,  general  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
shops  at  Meadows,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  enginehouse 
foreman  at  Atlantic  City,  succeeding  S.  J.  Dillon. 

John  Murray,  assistant  supervisor  of  apprentices  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  has  been  promoted  to 
supervisor  of  apprentices,  succeeding  Elmer  R.  Larson. 

J.  G.  Parsons,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  New  York 
Central  at  Depew,  N.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  to  West  Al- 
bany as  superintendent  of  shops,  succeeding  H.  Wanamaker. 

J.  C.  LaPort,  enginehouse  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
at  Coalport,  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the 
Meadows  shops.  Meadows,  N.  J.,  succeeding  Enoch  Hewitt. 

B.  F.  Shone,  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Central  at  Depew,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  shops  there,  succeeding  J.  G. 
Parsons. 

PURCHASING  AND  STOREKEEPING 

Daniel  W.  Roberts,  division  storekeeper  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  store- 
keeper of  the  Pere  Marquette,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 

Mich.        Mr.     Roberts 
<••   ;  -  was  in  the  service  of 

the  Union  Pacific  con- 
tinuously since  1006, 
having  entered  the  em^ 
ploy  of  that  road  as  a 
call  boy  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  In  1909  he  was 
appointed  storekeeper 
at  Cheyenne,  being 
transferred  to  Omaha, 
Neb.,  in  1911  and  to 
North  Platte,  Neb.,  in 
1913.  In  1915  he  re- 
turned to  Cheyenne  as 
division  storekeeper 
and  in  1917  went  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  in  the 
same  capacity.  He 
was  transferred  to 
^  ,.-.;  V-.  Kansas  City  in  1918, 
and  held  the  position 
of  division  storekeeper  there  until  he  recently  resigned  it  to 
accept  his  present  one  as  general  storekeeper  of  the  Pere 
Marquette. 

E.  H.  Hughes  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southem,"^ith  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Kans.,  succeeding  R.  C.  Lowry,  resigned. 


D.  W.  Roberts 


OBITUARY 

Benjamin  F.  Sarx-er,  boilermaker  foreman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  died  of  heart  disease  on  July 
23  at  a  hospital  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Sarver  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Associa- 
tion and  was  one  of  its  earliest  members. 
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SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


W.  S.  Murrlan 


''  James  L.  Gough,  president  of  the  Federal  Machinen-  Sales 
Company,  Chicago,  has  retired  from  active  business. 

;  Frank  J.  Farrell  has  been  appointed  eastern  representa- 
tive of  the  Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clark  T.  Dickerman,  sales  agent  for  the  American  Car  & 
Foundr}'  Company,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Chicago  office.        ''  ''.       ""    >-   '       .•  ^. 

■•  B.  M.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  distributors  for 
Double  Mushet  high  speed  steel  and  Taylor's  Best  York- 
shire iron,  announce  that  they  are  now  being  represented  in 
the  southeastern  terri- 
tory by  the  W.  S.  / 
Murrian  Company, 
60S  Fourth  street, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  W. 
S.  Murrian  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  me- 
chanical department  of 
the  Southern  Railway, 
but  during  the  war 
period  he  was  associ- 
ated with  the  United 
States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, Railway 
Board  of  Adjustment 
No.  2.  His  son,  John 
H.  Murrian,  has  re- 
cently been  discharged 
from  the  army,  having 
served  with  the  Amer- 
ican Overseas  Air  Force  and  being  the  possessor  of  three  dis- 
tinguished foreign  decorations, 

G.  M.  Calmback,  welding  supervisor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  has  been  appointed  welding  advisory  engineer  of 
the  Geist  Manufacturing  Company,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Roland  Whitehurst,  of  the  New  York  sales  office  of  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  sales 
office. 

T.  W.  McManus,  master  mechanic  for  the  Kellogg  Switch- 
board &  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Security  Tool  Works, 
Chicago. 

W.  W.  Rosser,  vice-president  of  the  T.  H.  Symington 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  become  associated  with  the 
Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company,  New  York,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago. 

W.  L.  Randall  and  T.  D.  Randall  of  D.  W.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  have  recently  organized  the  Randall  Foundry 
and  will  build  a  plant  at  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  grey  iron  castings  for  railway  equipment. 

The  Halcomb  Steel  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  branch  office  and  warehouse  with  a  com- 
plete stock  of  the  company's  tool  steel  products.  The  New 
York  office  wiU  be  under  the  management  of  F.  W.  Ross. 

The  Electric  Controller  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  opened  a  new  office  in  Philadelphia,  in 
charge  of  H.  K.  Hardcastle.  It  is  located  in  the  Wither- 
jpoon  building,  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Juniper  streets. 


W.  S.  Quigley,  president  of  the  Quigley  Furnace  Special- 
ties Company,  New  York,  recently  sailed  for  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  business  relations  of  the  Quig- 
ley organization  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Italy  ant 
Spain. 

The  Refinite  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  manufacturer  of 
the  Refinite  water  softener  and  the  Refinite  rapid  pressur- 
filter,  has  just  acquired  ownership  and  control  of  the  L.  M. 
Booth  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  the 
Booth  limesoda  water  softener. 

The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company  has  just  completed  the 
construction  of  a  new  acetylene  plant  at  560  Broadway. 
Gloucester,  N.  J.  The  buildings  making  up  this  new  unit 
consist  of  a  gas  house,  carbide  storage  building  and  a  gen- 
erator house. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  has  recently  pur- 
chased two  additional  pieces  of  real  estate  for  its  con- 
templated $2,000,000  plant  extending  from  Blue  Island 
avenue,  along  Paulina  street  to  the  Chicago  river,  at  Chicago. 
The  land,  now  occupied  by  the  company,  was  formerly  under 
lease. 

The  general  offices  of  the  Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Com- 
pany, formerly  at  2  Rector  street.  New  York,  have  been 
moved  to  253  Thirty-sixth  street,  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  offices  of  the  Wilson  Welding  Repair  Company, 
formerly  of  the  same  address,  are  now  at  263  First  street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Simon  M.  Dolan  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
G.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Company,  Houston,  Tex.  He  began 
railway  work  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  a  boilermaker 
apprentice  at  Garrett, 
Ind.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  a  ma- 
chinist apprentice,  and 
subsequently  served  on 
various  railroads  and 
in  industries  as  a  ma- 
chinist and  for  a  short 
time  as  a  locomotive 
fireman.  From  1894 
to  1902,  he  was  with 
the  Wiggins  Ferry 
Company,  St.  Louis, 
consecutively  as  gen- 
eral foreman,  master 
mechanic  and  super- 
intendent, and  also 
served  as  master  me- 
chanic on  other  rail- 
road s  .  He  subse- 
quently   went    to    the 

Southern  Railway  as  general  mechanical  inspector,  and  later 
was  master  mechanic.  In  1905  he  went  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific  as  a  master  mechanic  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  later 
served  in  the  shops  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  In  1908  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Scullin  Steel  Company  in  its  steel  plant  and 
later  was  sales  agent  and  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  respectively.  He  was  sales  agent  for  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  St.  Louis,  in  1911,  and 
four  years  later  went  with  the  Chicago  Varnish  Company, 
resigning  recently  from  the  position  of  western  and  south- 
western representative  of  its  railroad  department  to  become 
vice-president  of  the  G,  F,  Cotter  Supply  Company. 

Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  machine  tool  makers  and  importers, 
Coventry,  England,  announce  that  E.  D.  Mitchell,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Coventry  staff,  and  lately  assistant 
manager  of  the  New  York  branch,  has  been  appointed  man- 
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ag  r  at  New  York,  to  succeed  W.  J.  Fuller,  who  has  resigned 
from  that  position. 

13.  B.  Milner,  now  engineer  of  motive  power  and  rolling 
st<  ;k  of  New  York  Central,  has  completed  arrangements  for 
be  oming  associated  with  the  Oriental  organization  of  Fra- 
zar  &  Co.,  30  Church  street,  New  York,  and  will  sail  for 
hi-  new  headquarters  in  the  Tokio,  Japan,  offices  of  Sale  & 
Frazar,  Ltd.,  some  time  this  fall. 

The  New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  New  York,  has 
opened  an  office  in  room  1405,  Walker  Bank  building.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  which  will  be  the  headquarters  for  Cap- 
tain Thomas  O'Leary,  Jr.,  representative.  Captain  O'Leary 
has  acted  as  representative  of  the  company  in  western  ter- 
ritory since  his  return  from  France. 

F.  V.  Green,  who  left  the  service  of  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  some  time  ago  to  become  associated  with 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  has  now  opened  his  office 
in  the  Standard  Bank  building,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Green  is  export  manager  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  in  charge  of  South  African  territory. 

Albert  G.  Elvin,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation  and  treasurer  of  the  Elvin  Mechanical 
Stoker  Company,  New  York,  as  was  announced  in  the  July 

issue,  was  born  on 
February  26,  1865,  at 
:  North  Vernon,  Ind., 
.  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  He 
began  railway  work  in 
1881,  serving  as  boiler- 
maker  and  machinist 
apprentice  at  Peru, 
Ind.,  on  the  Indian- 
apolis, Peru  &  Chicago. 
In  1889  he  went  to  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at 
Indianapolis  as  a  ma- 
chinist and  in  1890, 
was  put  in  charge  of 
the  tool  shop,  manu- 
facturing all  tools  for 
the  entire  system.  He 
was  later  general  fore- 
man on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Clifton  Forge,  Va.. 
master  mechanic  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  Montreal,  Que.,  and 
in  January,  1901,  he  was  appointed  general  master  mechanic 
on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  W^estern  at  Scranton,  Pa. 
During  this  time  he  designed  and  put  into  operation  many 
labor-saving  devices.  Among  these,  in  1896,  he  introduced 
the  first  pneumatically  operated  turntables  and  transfer 
tables  in  this  country.  In  1902  he  invented  and  patented 
the  Elvin  driving  box  lubricator,  which  is  known  today  as 
the  Franklin  driving  box  lubricator  and  has  been  standard 
on  the  majority  of  locomotives  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  the  past  14  years.  In  1903  he  went  to  the  Franklin 
Railway  Supply  Company,  then  known  as  the  Coffin- 
Megeath  Supply  Company,  and  remained  with  the  company 
'S  mechanical  manager  until  1916,  when  he  retired  from 
ictive  work  due  to  a  breakdown  in  health.  During  the  time 
he  was  associated  with  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Com- 
■)any  he  invented  and  patented  a  pneumatic  firedoor,  and  the 
team  grate  shaker.  The  latest  of  his  devices  is  the  Elvin 
nechanical  stoker,  which  has  been  in  successful  service  for 
he  past  three  years  on  the  Erie  Railroad. 

The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio,  announces  that  the  Miimesota  Supply  Company,  802 
Pioneer  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  its 
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northwest  sales  representative.  The  business  is  in  charge 
cf  W.  H.  Hooper,  who  has  been  engaged  in  railway  work 
and  the  railway  supply  field  for  the  past  25  years. 

The  extensive  improvements  contemplated  by  the  Pollak 
Steel  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  its  |-olling  mill  at 
Marion,  Ohio,  some  time  ago,  are  now  in  the  course  of  actual 
construction.  The  improvements  consist  of  several  new 
buildings,  equipment,  etc.  The  products  of  this  plant  con- 
sist of  rolled  steel  bars  and  shapes,  concrete  reinforcing  bars, 
etc.  -■-,:■::]'/■':■:'-.:'/-■'' 

The  Clark-Mesker  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  re- 
cently incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  ma- 
chine tool  department  of  the  Cleveland  Milling  Machine 
Company.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  as  follows: 
D.  B.  Clark,  president;  L.  H.  Mesker,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  Charles  A,  Morris,  secretar}-  and 
treasurer.  ■.:.,:  -.•    - 

The  Imperial  Japanese  government  has  conferred  the 
Fourth  Class  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  Mediji  upon  Charles 
M.  Muchnic,  vice-president  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Sales  Corporation,  New  York,  and  invested  him  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  pertaining 
to  said  class,  in  expression  of  the  good  will  which  it  enter- 
tains towards  him. 

R.  T.  Hazelton  has  been  appointed  works  manager,  in 
complete  charge  of  production,  of  the  Cincinnati  Shaper 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  will  also  act  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  the  Cincinnati  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Company.  Mr.  Hazel- 
ton  was  formerly  superintendent  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company. 

The  Burden  Iron  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  entered  into 
a  contract  for  a  term  of  years  with  the  Burden  Iron  Com- 
pany Railroad  and  •  Steamship  Division,  to  dispose  di  its 
products  as  applied  to  railroad  and  steamship  companies. 
Edward  L.  Smith  is  the  general  partner  of  this  newly  or- 
ganized partnership,  and  W.  J.  Caton  has  been  appointed 
secretan-,  with  office  at  3711  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York.    '  -^.;-.-^::.- 

The  Worthington  Pump  8:  Machinery  Corporation,  New 
York,  announces  the  purchase  from  the  Piatt  Iron  Works, 
Da>'ton,  Ohio,  of  its  drawings,  patterns,  jigs,  templates, 
special  tools,  good-will  and  name,  on  its  following  lines  of 
product:  Oil  mill  machiner}',  hydraulic  turbines  and  water 
wheels,  feed  water  heaters  and  high  pressure  air  compres- 
sors for  torpedo  and  other  high  pressure  charging,  cleaning 
and  discharging. 

T.  D.  Slingman  has  joined  the  sales  organization  of  the 
Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  as 
special  representative,  with  headquarters  at  its  Pittsburgh 
office.  Mr.  Slingman  has  for  many  years  been  identified 
with  the  selling  organization  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  for  the  past  nine  years  as  district  manager  at  De- 
troit. He  left  the  service  of  that  company  on  June  1  and 
shortly  thereafter  joined  the  Keller  force. 

The  drop  forging  business  and  plants  of  the  Whitman  & 
Barnes  Manufacturing  Company  at  Chicago  and  St.  Catha- 
rines, Ont.,  have  been  combined  with  the  J.  H.  Williams  & 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  and  will  be  operated  by  this  company.  The 
organization  will  include  the  individuals  heretofore  identified 
with  both  businesses.  The  business  of  the  Whitman  &  Bar- 
nes Manufacturing  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  be  confined 
to  the  manufacture  of  twist  drills  and  reamers. 

Edward  A.  Schreiber,  general  manager  of  the  Vapor  Car 
Heating  Company,  Railway  Exchange  building,  Chicago, 
died  on  July  4  from  heart  trouble,  following  a  previous  at- 
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tack  on  May  20,  just  after  his  return  from  a  European  trip 
in  the  interest  of  the  car  heating  company.  Mr.  Schreiber 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  steam  fitting  department 
at  the  Pullman  car  works,  and  in  1901,  entered  the  service  of 
the  Chicago  Car  Heating  Company,  predecessor  of  the  pres- 
ent Vapor  Car  Heating  Company,  since  which  time,  and  up 
to  his  death  at  the  age  of  58,  he  was  active  in  the  affairs  of 
that  company. 

L.  E.  Summers  has  been  appointed  works  manager  of  the 
Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Company's  factory  at  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.  Mr.  Summers  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  mechan- 
ical department  of  the  pneumatic  tool  industry,  having  started 
his  career  in  1894  with  Joseph  Boyer,  St.  Louis.  He  then 
went  to  the  Boyer  plant  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, at  Detroit,  where  he  was  assistant  manager  for  nine 
years,  and  then  he  was  works  manager  for  eight  years.  He 
resigned  in  1918,  since  which  time  he  has  been  employed  by 
various  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  until  he  joined  the 
Keller  organization  on  June  1  of  this  year. 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Company,  after 
more  than  two  years  of  continued  use  of  pulverized  coal 
imder  five  boilers  in  the  Oneida  street  plant,  has  decided  to 
use  this  form  of  fuel  in  the  new  Lakeside  power  plant.  The 
installation  will  consist  of  eight  1,306-hp.  Edgemoor  water 
tube  boilers.  The  contract  for  the  drying,  pulverizing  and 
transportation  equipment  has  been  placed  with  the  Fuller 
Engineering  Company,  Allentown,  Pa.  The  feeders  and 
burners  will  be  furnished  by  the  Locomotive  Pulverized  Fuel 
Company,  New  York.  Lopulco  duplex  feeders  with  five- 
inch  screws  will  be  used  and  three  Lopulco  burners  will  be 
installed  in  each  boiler.  The  feeders  will  be  driven  by  Morse 
silent  chain  and  the  Reeves  type  variable  speed  mechanism. 

Charles  P.  King,  formerly  manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc.,  and  who  for  several 
years  previously  traveled  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
and  South  American  countries  for  the  same  corporation,  on 
July  15  assumed  charge  of  the  car  business  of  the  Ralston 
Steel  Car  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  eastern  sales  and 
export  representative  at  the  offices  of  the  Ralston  Car  Sales 
Corporation,  the  selling  agent  for  the  Ralston  Steel  Car 
Company,  2  Rector  street,  New  York.  Mr.  King  received 
his  preliminary^  training  in  the  car  building  business  in  the 
shops  and  offices  of  the  old  Jackson  &  Sharp  Car  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  A.  M. 
King,  who  was,  for  many  years,  until  his  death  in  1897, 
general  superintendent  of  that  company.  Mr.  King  re- 
turns to  the  railroad  field  after  a  brief  venture  in  the  export 
trade-paper  publishing  business. 

Harry  R.  Wamock,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Standard  Stoker  Company,  New  York,  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York.  Mr.  Wamock  was  bom  at  New- 
castle, Pa.,  on  July  16,  1870.  He  began  railway  work  as  a 
freight  brakeman  with  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of 
Pittsburg  in  June,  1889.  He  later  worked  as  a  brakeman, 
locomotive  fireman  and  engineman  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  until  May,  1900.  From  that  date  until  July,  1904,  he 
served  consecutively  as  engine  dispatcher,  roundhouse  fore- 
man, and  general  foreman,  resigning  from  that  position  to 
become  master  mechanic  of  the  West  Side  Belt,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  October,  1905,  when  he  be- 
came master  mechanic  of  the  Monongahela  Railroad.  He 
remained  in  this  position  until  September,  1913,  when  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  West- 
em  Maryland,  and  on  December  15,  1917,  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Oil  Separator. — The  Griscom-Russell  Company,  Nfw 
York,  describes  the  construction  of  the  Bundy  oil  separator 
in  a  12-page  bulletin,  No.  1130.  This  separator  is  de- 
signed for  the  removal  of  oil  from  exhaust  steam  in  power 
plants.  Sectional  views  and  drawings  make  the  construction 
and  operation  clear  and  instructions  are  given  for  cleaning. 

Twist  Drills  and  Reamers. — The  Whitman  &  Barnes 
Manufacturing  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  which  is  now  manu- 
facturing twist  drills  and  reamers  exclusively,  has  revised 
its  catalogue  to  cover  only  these  products.  It  contains  120 
pages,  giving  prices  and  all  necessary  data.  In  the  back 
of  the  book  are  tables  of  tap  drill  sizes,  decimal  equivalents 
of  regular  sizes,  cutting  feeds  and  speeds,  etc. 

Pneumatic  Tools  and  Electric  Drills. — The  Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  has  revised  its 
catalogue  of  Thor  tools.  The  new  book  contains  78  pages, 
giving  descriptions,  illustrations,  dimensions  and  sizes,  and 
covers  the  new  additions  to  the  line,  consisting  of  motor 
driven  air  hoists,  pneumatic  sand  rammers,  universal  vise 
for  pneumatic  drills,  hose  coupling,  power  screw  driver,  hose 
clamp  and  hose  mender. 

Feedwater  Heating. — Figures  showing  the  amounts 
that  may  be  saved  on  coal  bills  by  preheating  feedwater 
with  the  heater  developed  by  the  Locomotive  Feed  Water 
Heater  Company,  New  York,  are  contained  in  bulletin  No. 
6,  issued  by  that  company.  The  savings  are  also  presented 
graphically  on  a  chart  which  is  arranged  to  show  the  monthly 
saving  per  locomotive  for  any  combination  of  fuel  consump- 
tion and  gross  ton  miles  per  month  and  for  varying  coal 
costs. 

Automatic  Train  Line  Connectors. — The  Robinson 
Connector  Company,  New  York,  has  recently  issued  a  23 
page  booklet  illustrating  the  advantages  and  method  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Robinson  connector.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  connector  and  its  automatic  features.  Clear 
cut  illustrations  show  how  the  connector  is  applied  to  the 
draw  bar  and  a  view  is  shown  of  the  shop  in  which  con- 
nector parts  are  made.  The  booklet  is  well  illustrated  and 
carefully  written. 

Driving  Box  Wedge. — The  operation  and  construction 
of  the  Franklin  automatic  adjustable  driving  box  wedge, 
which  is  claimed  to  maintain  wedge  adjustment  under  all 
conditions  and  increase  the  life  of  crown  bearings  and  rod 
bushings,  is  described  fully  in  a  four-page  pamphlet,  bul- 
letin No.  601,  distributed  by  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply 
Company,  New  York.  Instructions  are  also  given  for  ap- 
plying the  wedge  on  new  and  existing  power  and  a  drawing 
is  included  showing  its  priop>ortions  and  the  space  that 
should  be  provided  for  wedges  when  designing  new  engines. 

Die  Heads. — The  Eastern  Machine  Screw  Corporation, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  compiled  a  96-page  catalogue  cover- 
ing H  &  G  automatic  self-opening  die  heads  and  collapsible 
taps,  and  in  addition  includes  much  valuable  data  relating 
to  thread  cutting  that  should  be  useful  to  men  working 
out  threading  problems.  The  descriptions  are  concise  and 
are  well  illustrated.  They  cover  four  types  of  die  heads,  s 
new  H  &  G  collapsible  tap  and  chasers  for  the  die  heads. 
Detailed  instmctions  for  opening  the  heads,  installing 
chasers,  closing  the  heads  and  adjusting  the  pitch  diameter, 
with  information  on  cutting  speeds  and  lubricants,  is  also 
included. 
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Advance  In  Subscription  Rates     ;   ■ 
To  Our  Readers:  -:..•'; 

The  subscription  rate  to  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  number  of  editorial  pages  is  the  same 
today  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago;  this 
with  the  exception  of  an  increase  which  was  recently  made 
to  readers  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  caused  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  excessive  zone  postal  charges.  Hereafter 
the  subscription  rate  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico  will  be  $4.  The  rate  to  subscribers  in  other 
countries  will  be  $5,  and  the  price  of  a  single  copy  will  be 
50  cents.  v, -••■•■;•   ■^?.:-i;^-:->  '--cX 

The  publishing  business,  like  the  railroad  and  all  other 
businesses,  has  been  subjected  to  large  increases  in  its  costs  of 
production.  There  are,  however,  special  influences  affect- 
ing the  publishing  business  about  which  we  feel  our  readers 
should  be  told.  The  white  paper  used  by  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  for  instance,  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  items 
in  their  cost  of  production.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  1920  the  expenditures  for  paper  for  the  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer  and  the  other  railway  papers  published 
by  the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company  were  ip4 
per  cent  greater  than  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919.  This 
increase  in  cost  was  due  only  in  a  small  degree  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  paper  used.  It  was  caused  largely 
by  advances  in  the  prices  that  we  have  had  to  pay. 

Even  if  the  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  was  the  only 
advance  in  cost  that  we  had  to  meet,  it  would  be  serious; 
but  it  by  no  means  stands  alone.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1920  the  expense  of  typesetting,  press  work,  binding  and 
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bulk  postage  of  our  railway  papers  was  125  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1919.  During  the  same  period  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  engravings  used  as  illustrations  in  our  editorial 
pages  was  265  per  cent.      :         .■--.:-  ;■•  ■^;  ..- ''.:  ■'  ~  .'- 

These  statistics  indicate  the  increases  which  Tiave  oc- 
curred in  our  "manufacturing  costs."  We  have  also  been 
affected  by  the  same  influences  which  have  compelled  busi- 
ness concerns  of  all  kinds  to  increase  the  wages  and  salaries 
of  their  employees.  Publications  of  all  kinds,  owing  to 
similar  developments  have  been  forced  to  advance  their  sub- 
scription rates.  Metropolitan  newspapers  which  formerly 
sold  for  one  cent  are  now  being  sold  for  two  and  even  three 
cents.       :.''v -';.;."■■;■  -■•■■.':..-,- >\.'^ 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  loyal  support  which  we 
have  always  received  from  our  readers.  It  will  be  our  en- 
deavor in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  constantly 
to  make  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  a  better  paper, 
and  we  bespeak  your  continued  cordial  co-operation. 

'  Rov  Y.  Wright, 

:-■=.:■;:--.■'■''"■  .^■-■•.V-'/:':'/ ;v  '.■-  '"-:''■■-.  Editor. 


It  was  once  remarked  by  an  able  railroad  executive  that  the 
successful  railroad  man  was  one  who  knew  something  about 

every  branch  of  railroading  and  every- 
thing about  one  department.  This  is 
unquestionably  true  and  the  fact  is 
doubtless  appreciated  by  many  young 
men  in  railroad  service.  Is  it  not 
probable,  however,  that  some  of  these  young  men  are  labor- 
ing under  the  impression  that  a  general  knowledge  of  each 
department  is  of  the  first  importance  and  that  the  obvious 
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way  in  which  to  acquire  an  all-around  knowledsje  of  railway 
operation  is  to  seek  employment  in  various  branches  of  tiie 
service  l)y  switching  from  one  department  to  another  as 
often  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself?  What  the  diversified 
tendency  undertaken  under  a  misguided  notion  may  result 
in  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  reply  recently  received 
to  an  advertisement  for  a  man  having  a  good  knowledge  of 
railroading  with  some  experience  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment: "I  am  an  all-round  railroad  man  experienced  in  all 
branches,  viz,  conductor,  brakeman,  fireman,  engineer,  track 
foreman,  yard  master,  train  master,  despatcher,  master  me- 
chanic, superintendent,  maintenance  of  way,  accountant,  pay- 
master and  detective."  While  the  applicant  further  states  that 
he  can  do  anything  desired,  his  proficiency  in  any  line 
whatever  would,  of  course,  be  seriously  questioned. 
It  would  l)e  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  while  executives 
have  usually  a  surprisingly  intimate  knowledge  of  the  con- 
duct of  every  department,  they  have  generally  acquired  this 
tlirough  keen  observation  and  study  in  preference  to  the 
process  of  rotating  from  one  department  to  another,  which 
is  often  more  demoralizing  than  helpful.  Success  depends 
so  largely  upon  the  tangible  value  of  your  ser\-ices  to  your 
superior  officers  that  a  ver\-  thorough  knowledge  of  just  one 
feature  may  be  put  down  as  the  most  important  single  quali- 
fication. ■  •••■.  .";    v^   ■■■■<••■■  '  '--t:  '""•",'  '•/:-  ■■ 
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The  railroads  are  bending  their  energies  to  getting  the  maxi- 
mum mileage   from  all   freight  equipment.     While  the   im- 

mediate  necessity  for  more  transjjorta- 
tion  justifies  any  measures  that  can  l)e 
taken  to  meet  the  situation,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  .serious  unless  the  needs 
of  the   future  are  considered.     There 
.'is  no  prospect  that  tlw  amount  of  freight  which  the  railroads 
are  called  on  to  har^le  will  decrease.     Cars  which  make  un- 
usually high  mileage  are  sure  to  wear  out  with  unusual  ra- 
pidity and  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  cars  Ijeing 
.  kept  in  service  when   in  need  of  extensive  repairs  lest  the 
[  roads  find  themselves  at  some  future  date  handicapped  by 
a  large  amount  of  freight  equipment  in  a  deteriorated  condi- 
tion. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  this  condition  would  be  the  im- 
mediate purchase  of  large  amounts  of  new  equijnnent,  but 
.  with    the   present    serious   shortage   of    freight   cars   the   ex- 
^  isting  equipment  must  be  kept  in  service  whether  or  not  new 
'.cars  are  acquired.       ?:':'.  '':■■'  ■"■•.•/.■>■■•    :■    :'•  .  •-"      ' 

While  some  roads  have  such  a  targe  proportion  of  liad 
..  order  cars  that  no  heavy  rejjairs  can  be  made  with  the  ex- 
isting  forces  and  facilities,  the  roads  that  have  reduced  the 
;  bad  order  equipment  to  a  reasonable  percentage  should  put 
in  effect  a  program  for  the  reinforcing  of  equipment.     This 
work  should  have  for  its  oliject  the  elimination  of  all  the 
.'  troublesome    defects   that   have   develojjed    in    service.      Not 
"only  should  steel  center  sills  or  metal  draft  arms  be  applied 
;.  where  necessar\',  but  the  cars  should  be  equipped  with  thicker 
.-;  end  lining  and  steel  end  and  corner  posts  or  all  steel  ends. 
■'  Roofs  of  substantial  con.struction  should  l^e  applied  and  the 
•  superstructure  should  be  reinforced  when  necessary  to  avoid 
l;  distorting  the  roof  sheets.     Side  doors  with  steel  frames  and 
;.  adequate  door  fixtures  will  eliminate  many  a  damage  claim 
and  many  a  trip  to  the  repair  track.     The  trucks  .should  nol 
be  overlooked;   safety  hangers  for  the  brake  beams  should 
be   applied   where  needed;    side  bars  should   receive  atten- 
tion; the  weak  truck  bol.sters  .should  be  replaced.     The  re- 
duction of  bad  order  cars  to  a  maximum  of  4  jier  cent  is  a 
praiseworthy  object,  but  the  emergency  is  not  great  enough 
to  justify  any  road  in  meeting  the  situation  by  disregarding 
sound    policies    in    the    current    maintainance    of    its    car 
equipment.  ...       .      . 


The  fact  that  transportation  is  a  limiting  factor  in  the  ou:- 
l)Ut  of  some  of  America's  imjiortant  industries  has  ben 
:'-'\.'\:f'::''  stressed  so  often  that  it  hardly  neer.<. 
emphasis.  The  difficulties  of  the  earv 
months  of  this  year  caused  a  falling  o^f 
in  the  traffic  handled,  but  with  norm.il 
conditions  restored  the  roads  ha\e 
been  steadily  increasing  the  amount  of  freight  hauled.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  August  14,  the  number  of  cars  loaded  wns 
962,.S52,  an  increase  of  129,913  cars  over  the  correspondin.^ 
week  of  1919,  and  of  13,556  cars  over  the  corresponding 
week  of  1918.  This  is  a  new  high  record  for  this  season 
of  the  year. 

In  order  to  better  this,  if  possible,  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  has  set  as  a  definite  goal  the  following  per 
formance:  1 — An  average  daily  minimum  movement  of 
freight  cars  of  not  less  than  30  miles  per  day;  2 — An  aver- 
age loading  of  30  tons  per  car;  3 — Reduction  of  bad  order 
cars  to  a  maximum  of  4  per  cent  of  total  owned;  4 — An 
early  and  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  locomo- 
tives now  unfit  for  service;  5 — More  effective  efforts  to  brin;:: 
about  the  return  of  cars  to  the  owner  roads. 

Of  these  five  factors  which  contribute  to  the  operating  ef- 
ficiency, the  third  and  fourth  are  matters  for  which  the  me- 
chanical department  is  directly  responsible.        ':  .-.r.;  :':• 

The  number  of  bad  order  cars  is  still  very  large  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  get  the  cars  into  service.  The  roads 
should  not  hesitate  to  seek  assistance  from  car  building 
plants  that  may  have  excess  capital  available  for  repair  work 
if  they  cannot  reduce  the  percentage  of  bad  order  cars  with 
their  own  forces.  The  report  of  locomotives  out  of  service 
for  repairs  shows  that  the  motive  power  on  some  roads  is 
in  excellent  condition.  Other  roads  have  a  high  percentage 
of  engines  awaiting  classified  repairs.  With  labor  available, 
the  roads  that  are  hampered  by  lack  of  serviceable  power 
should  add  to  the  forces  to  improve  conditions  before  win- 
ter weather  increases  the  amount  of  maintenance  work. 


The  Use 
Micrometers 


.\re  micrometer  calipers  an  unnecessary  refinement  for  rail- 
way shop  work?     Is  it  true  that  railway  mechanics  are  not 

qualified  to  use  any  instrument  more 
accurate  than  a  two- foot  rule?  Both  of 
these  ideas  have  become  so  firmlv  im- 
bedded in  the  minds  of  some  people 
that  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  them, 
but  we  feel  that  the  correct  answer  to  lx>th  questions  is  a 
decided  "No."  This  belief  is  substantiated  by  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  an  article  entitled  "Micrometer  Calipers  in 
Railway  Shops''  ai)pearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The 
author  of  the  article  is  a  practical  railway  shop  man  of 
many  years'  experience,  who  maintains  that  the  more  gen- 
eral use  of  micrometer  calipers  will  improve  both  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  sho])  output.  Many  important  arguments 
are  presented  and  detailed  illustrations  given  to  show  how 
the  use  of  micrometers  on  various  classes  of  work  will  tend 
to  produce  the  results  predicted.  j^  ;    ..  - 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  ^hich  improved  quality  of 
work  can  be  obtained  the  author  cites  the  many  force  fits 
that  must  be  made  in  locomotive  repair  work.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  safety  of  passengers  and  trainmen  depends  upon 
axle  fits  in  wheel  centers,  which  can  be  made  most  accurately 
when  micrometer  calipers  are  used  in  measuring.  Some 
j)arts  of  locomotive  motion  work  must  be  provided  with 
running  fits  within  certain  limits.  When  these  fits  are  too 
tight,  the  results  are  as  serious  as  when  too  loose,  and  the 
exact  amount  of  play,  demonstrated  by  experience  to  be 
correct,  can  best  Ije  measured  with  micrometers.  The  use 
of  micrometers  in  railway  shops  also  makes  possible  more 
accurate  measurements  on  many  other  classes  of  work. 
Mechanics  can  tell  exactly  how  close  they  are  working  and 
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the   esults  will  be  a  general  toning  up  and  improvement  in 
workmanship.  •' 

It  was  stated  that  shop  output  is  increased  in  quantity, 
due  to  the  fact  that  machine  parts  may  be  calipered  more 
quickly  with  micrometers  than  with  ordinary  calipers  and 
a  scile.  By  having  all  measurements  of  similar  work  made 
|)V  one  man  and  recorded  on  suitable  forms,  machine  oper- 
ator- can  remain  at  their  stations  and  thus  reduce  the  idle 
machine  hour?.  Micrometers  also  make  possible  greater  ac- 
curacy in  machining  and  therefore  eliminate  many  scraping 
operations.  For  example,  driving  box  brasses  can  be  bored 
a  limited  amount  larger  than  the  journals  and  applied 
witliout  further  scraping  or  fitting,  experience  having  dem- 
cnstrated  that  no  unsatisfactory  results  will  follow.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  solid  ring  gages  required,  the 
tendency  to  eliminate  disputes  l)etween  inspectors  and  work- 
men and  other  important  results  of  the  use  of  micrometers 
are  also  pointed  out  in  the  article. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Although  staggering  under  an  appalling  fuel  bill,  how  many 
railroads  are  making  a  consistent  and  persistent  effort  to  re- 
duce this  bill,  and  how  many  of  these 
Fads  have  organized  this  effort  on  the  same 

and  Facts  stable  basis  that  characterizes  the  con- 

About  Fuel  duct  of  other  departments  ?    How  many 

.-...■'  executives  regard  the  fuel  department 
as  a  fad,  how  many  consider  it  a  necessity?  Nowhere  will 
orijanized  effort  count  for  more  than  when  directed  towards 
fuel  conservation  on  our  railroads.  But  as  long  as  super- 
vision is  regarded  as  a  fad,  so  long  will  it  remain  a  fail- 
ure. If  the  management  were  dissatisfied  with  the  operating 
department  or  with  the  mechanical  department  it  is  possible 
that  they  would  make  some  change,  but  certainly  they  would 
not  dispense  with  the  organization  even  if  that  were  prac- 
tical. Yet  every  turn  in  the  affairs  of  many  railroads  affects 
the  mode  of  fuel  supervision  and  fuel  departments  come  and 
ijo  as  regularlv  as  the  tide.  The  railroads  must  consider 
fuel  supervision  as  something  more  than  a  fad,  they  must 
organize  this  work  on  a  sound  basis  and  stick  by  the  organ'- 
zation  if  they  expect  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  fuel  costs. 


;V^:^''  ^7.-::;..v.^NEW  BOOKS  ^v -  T-'v o^^f^.;;;- ; -f ;.■ 

T>H,  Sheet  Iron  and  Copper  Plate  IVurkcr.  P.y  Leroy  I.  "Blinn.  S  in. 
by  7  in.,  illustrated,  bound  in  clotli.  rublished  by  Henry  Carey  llaird 
iV  Co.,   2   West   Forty-fifth   street.   New  York.     ...'•.;■.:;■•;-..: 

This  book  can  best  be  classed  as  a  reference  volume  for  en- 
gineers, foremen  and  mechanics  who  have  to  do  with  .sheet 
metal  working  of  any  description.  It  could  also  be  made 
use  of  as  a  text  on  this  subject  and  will  afford  interesting 
reading  to  anyone  versed  in  the  manipulation  of  sheet  metals, 
though  it  is  primarily  a  handbook  designed  for  the  guidance 
of  workers  in  sheet  metal.  As  such  it  is  eminently  prac- 
tical and  deals  most  thoroughly  with  every  phase  of  this 
work.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  rules  for  laying 
out  work  of  all  descriptions,  the  composition  of  metallic  al- 
loys and  solders,  recipes  for  varnishes,  lacquers,  cements  and 
^0  on.  All  the  manipulations  encountered  in  the  work  shop 
^fe  described  quite  definitely.  As  this  book  is  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  an  earlier  publication  it  may  be  added  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  previous  edition  that  the 
lew  edition  contains  all  the  fundamental  subject  matter  ap- 
l^earing  in  the  original  publication,  augmented  by  data  on 
the  modem  system  of  triangulation  as  related  particularly 
to  kylight  work.  Moreover,  the  portion  of  the  earlier  edi- 
tioi  treating  on  metallic  alloys  and  solders  has  been  entirely 
fewritten  so  as  to  incorporate  the  best  modern  practice.  The 
^uljects  are  systematically  grouped  and  a  complete  alpha- 
oet;cal  index  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  reference 
Volume. 


:      HANDHOLDS  VS.  WASHOUT  PLUGS 

.-..    '..■>:,  Omaha,     Scbr^.'y:,.'-' '. 

Ta  THE  Editor:  ^r.- 

Referring  to  the  editorial  Accidents  Due  to  Washout  Plugs,  .  r 
appearing  in  your  January-  number  and  the  articles  by  Mr,  ■"-[ . 
Lipetz  and  Mr.   Grant  in  your  April  and  June  issues  re-     . 
spectively  pertaining  to  this  subject.  .•• 

The  ordinary  plugs  in  general  use  in  this  country  were  in-  >  ". 
herited   from  our  very   first  IcKomotives   which  carried  low    > 
boiler  pressures  and  were  built  before  the  advent  of  the  tul^e    .  -^ 
supported  fire-box  brick  arches,  which  requires  from  4  to  12   -"': 
additional   plugs,   according   to   the   width   of  the    fire-box.      . 
The  use  of  these  plugs  has  been  continued,  probably  due   ■  •. 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  simple  and  inexpensive  in  first  cost, 
but  it  should  be  apparent  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject  that  they  are  inefficient   and   are  not  meeting  modern 
service  requirements.     The  final  threads  in  the  boiler  sheets,     :;^ 
being  exposed  when  the  plugs  are  removed,  are  subject  to      J 
wear  and  damage  by  the  insertion  of  the  boiler  washout  im-    ,  ■■ 
plements.      Further,   the   threads   become   clogged   with   dirt     ' 
and  scale  from  the  boiler,  resulting  quite  often  in  crossing  ;   ,; 
the  threads  when  the  plugs  are  screwed  in  place.  V 

■When  these  plugs  are  located  in  the  curved  corners  of  the 
fire-box,  usually  not  more  than  two  full  threads  of  the  plug    .• . 
engage  the  sheets,  and   in  order  to  obtain  even  this  .small  '■.• 
number  of  threads  the  plug  is  limited  to  two  inches  in  diam-  ., 
ter  and  12  threads  per  inch.  -%  s !•' 

■  The   Pennsylvania   Railroad   has   used   for  a   number  of      : 
years,   and   to  a   considerable  extent,   handholds   similar   in    ■  . 
general  construction  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Lipetz,  with      v 
the  exception  that  they  employ  special  asbestos  gaskets  in- 
stead of  the  lead  gaskets.     This  type  of  handhold  undoubt-    = 
edly  provides  a  more  safe  form  of  construction  than  the  or-  -"  • 
dinary  washout  plug,  but  it  is  more  troublesome  to  handle, 
and  more  costly. 

Another  type  of  construction   which  has  been  used  to  a     ": 
limited  extent  in  this  country  consists  in  flanging  out  and    ,- 
threading  the  fire-box  sheets  around  the  washout  holes,  and  -[-j- 
inserting  the  ordinary  plugs,  but  this  arrangement  has  prac-    [ 
tically  all  of  the  inherent  defects  of  the  ordinary  plugs  and 
the  disadvantage  that  the  sheets  are  materially  reduced  in  . ' 
thickness  and  weakened  by  the  process  of  forming  the  flange    "'• 
as  described.  ■.. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  form  of  washout  plug  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  is  self-explanator\'  and 
which  was  developed  and  patented  by  Messrs.  Gilmore  and  •:^ ... 
Woodward,    engineers   of    the   American    Locomotive    Com- 
pany. ■    '  ■■  ': 

The  sketch  shows  the  plug  applied  at  the  corner  of  the  .  ■ 
fire-box,  but  the  same  arrangement  can  be  used  on  flat  sur-  "v 
faces  and  for  arch  tube  plugs.  The  square  portion  of  the  v' 
plug,  provided  for  receiving  the  wrench,  is  shown  extending  ' 
outwardly,  but  it  can  be  countersunk  if  desired  into  the  outer 
end  of  the  plug,  thereby  making  the  whole  arrangement  more  - 
compact.  r; 

It  is  understood  that  about  150  locomotives,  built  in  this 
country,  mostly  for  service  abroad,  have  been  equipped  with 
these  plugs,  but  I  have  no  actual  information  as  to  how  the 
plugs  have  met  the  service  conditions. 

With  this  plug  the  usual  boiler  cleaning  tools  could  not 
damage  the  threads,  nor  could  they  become  clogged  with 
dirt  from  the  boiler,  and  as  relatively  coarse  threads  could 
be  used  on  the  cap  it  is  thought  that  little  trouble  should  be 
e.xperienced  with  crossed  threads.     It  is  simple  in  construe- 
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tion,  should  be  reasonable  in  cost,  and  could  be  readily  han- 
dled. ::    :-  ; 

As  accidents  due  to  washout  plui^s  are  on  the  increase, 
and  as  it  is  generally  admitted  the  plugs  in  common  use  are 
not  meeting  present-day  conditions,  the  matter  is  of  impor- 
tance and  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  all  concerned  and  especially  by  the  committee 
on  Design  and  Maintenance  of  Locomotive^  Boilers,  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association. 
■■..■/■\ 'v  ^-'■■.>'-^''C.r:  v/ .:.v,-v^  ^' '^^  John  L.  Mohun,  "^^  ■"■  "■ 

•'.■■.;/■,--•.-•''./>■'"-•.■.••..••"  Mechanical  Asst.   Union   Pacific   System. 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE  SERVICE  OF  SUPPLY 

To  THE  Editor:     '■'■"■■-:''/■■.'.  •--  '  ■^-   '  v  •-;■.•    •."     .:''•  ■-''■  ..- 

Your  editorial  on  the  Service  of  Supply,  appearing  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  attracted 
my  serious  attention  and  I  have  read  the  subsequent  cor- 
respondence which  developed  in  connection  with  this  editorial 
with  more  than  usual  interest.  •  ..-• 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  first  place  much  of  the  mis- 
understanding referred  to  between  the  mechanical  and  the 
stores  department  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  non-compre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  Service  of  Supply.  This  department 
fully  appreciates  that  the  mechanical  department  must  have 
the  material  with  which  to  work  and  it  is  never  the  purpose 
of  the  stores  department  to  embarass  the  operation  of  the 
mechanical  department  by  restricting  the  supplies  of  material 
furnished  to  this  department.  The  quantity  of  these  sup- 
plies is  always  limited  by  two  very  important  factors;  the 
availability  of  the  material  and  the  financial  resources  of 
the  railroad.  During  times  such  as  we  have  been  passing 
through,  it  has  often  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the 
materials  which  are  needed  by  our  shops.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  steel  products  of  which  there  has  been  a  great 
scarcity  in  many  lines.  .;^^    ■       ■    [■'■: '...:'.  -  ;  : 

Unapplied  material  is  money,  and  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terial represents  an  investment.  If  the  railroad  can  use  this 
material  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered,  it  is  a  very  profitable  in- 
vestment. But  if  the  material  lies  around  unused  for  months 
because  the  railroad  has  more  of  this  particular  kind  of  ma- 
terial than  it  needs,  or  l)ecause  the  mechanical  department  has 
changed  its  plans  and  has  decided  to  use  some  other  kind 
of  material  as  frequently  happens,  then  it  is  a  very  bad  in- 
vestment and,  of  course,  the  Service  of  Supply  is  blamed 
because  it  must  continue  to  carry  this  material  and  absorb 
the  loss  due  to  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  the  inevit- 
able depreciation  of  the  material  which  may  be  accelerated 
by  obsolescence.  But  whether  the  investment  be  good  or 
bad,  it  must  invariably  be  proportioned  to  the  f;  ncial  re- 
sources of  the  railroad.  There  are  many  things  that  you 
need,  both  in  your  business  and  in  your  home,  things  that,  if 
purchased,  would  save  you  a  great  deal  of  money  or  increase 
the  enjoyment  of  your  home,  but  if  you  do  not  have  the 
money,  you  must  forgo  their  purchase.  This  is  frequently 
the  situation  in  which  the  railroad  finds  itself  and  not  un- 
frequently  it  is  the  Service  of  Supply  that  is  blamed  by  those 
who  have  asked  for  the  material. 

One  of  your  correspondents  has,  if  I  have  not  misunder- 
stood him,  suggested  that  the  railroad  should  proceed  with 
the  purchase  of  needed  material  without  regard  to  its  finan- 
cial resources  and  depend  upon  its  enhanced  earning  ca- 
pacity to  create  the  necessary  credit.  If  matters  were  as 
simple  as  this  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the 
railroads  to  plead  poverty  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  any  real  necessity  for  the  recent  rate  in- 
creases to  correct  a  situation  that  has  been  fundamentally 
responsible  for  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  properly  pro- 
vide for  their  needs. 


There  is,  of  course,  another  factor  to  be  reckoned  wiili  in 
any  consideration  of  this  subject  and  that  is  the  effici.  ncv 
of  this  much  abused  Service  of  Supply.  This  has  ai.  all 
important  bearing  on  delays  to  equipment  undergoing  re- 
pairs; which,  after  all,  is  what  the  mechanical  departmct  is 
most  concerned  about.  A  simple  statement  of  the  facts  will 
serve  to  illustrate  my  point  and  possibly  convince  son,  ■  of 
the  mechanical  fraternity  that  what  is  really  needed  on  every 
railroad  is  a  strongly  organized  Service  of  Supply  and  that 
this  is  the  best  possible  insurance  against  delays  attribuuible 
to  shortage  of  material. 

"During  the  period  of  federal  control,  the  inspector*;  of 
the  mechanical  division  were  instructed  to  report  to  head- 
quarters all  shop  delays  with  their  cause  and  duration.  All 
delays  attributable  to  shortage  of  material  were  at  once  re- 
ported to  the  Division  of  Purchases  and  were  immediately 
investigated  thoroughly  on  the  ground  and  the  conditions 
remedied.  Out  of  scores  of  such  reports  received  from  all 
over  the  country,  indiscriminately,  only  one  report  referred 
to  conditions  on  a  railroad  which  has  had  a  properly  organ- 
ized supply  department  operating  for  any  length  of  time." 

General  Storekeeper. 


STANDARD  METHOD   OF  PACKING   JOURNAL 

BOXES 

'■■';•'  ••■•'...'■     ToPEKA,    Kan. 

To  THE  Editor:      .•■'.-}>>  7  ■'.  .^  rC  •■•-•.<  v  '"r-.-  .;'■... 

There  were  two  elements  in  the  discussion  of  the  use  of 
the  front  plug  in  the  journal  box  at  the  A.  R.  A.  Conven- 
tion that  apparently  were  overlooked.  First,  the  figures 
quoted  on  the  increased  car  miles  obtained  per  hot  box  by 
leaving  out  the  end  plug  compared  a  period  when  all  boxes 
were  repacked  with  a  period  when  the  journal  boxes  ran 
until  they  gave  trouble  or  the  car  was  sent  to  the  shop  for 
repairs.  These  two  periods  are  not  comparable.  Second, 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  all  hot  boxes  have  other 
troubles  than  poor  packing  as  the  cause  of  their  running 
hot.  If  the  car  trucks  were  given  attention  many  of  these 
defects   would   be  automatically   rectified. 

The  only  use  of  journal  box  packing  is  to  lubricate  the 
journal.  The  absorbent  p)ower  as  well  as  the  capillary  power 
of  the  waste  are  the  only  qualities  that  directly  affect  the 
lubricating  capacity  of  the  waste.  Resilience  is  an  important 
mechanical  characteristics  of  any  good  journal  box  packing. 
Two  journal  boxes  with  equal  qualities  of  waste  and  packed 
in  the  same  manner  will  give  equally  satisfactory  service, 
other  conditions  being  equal.  The  condition  of  the  pack- 
ing under  the  journal  is  the  essential  thing.  The  use  or  non- 
use  of  a  plug  in  the  end  of  the  box  does  not  affect  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  journal  until  some  other  condition  obtains.  If 
no  end  plug  is  used  in  the  box  the  packing  must  be  set  up 
each  trip  or  each  division.  If  a  plug  is  used  the  box  will 
run  a  much  longer  time  without  any  attention.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  labor  pitted  against  the  plug. 

Briefly,  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  the  <.nd 
plug  are  as  follows: 

Arguments  Against  the  Use  of  the  Plug.  1.  The  box 
can  be  better  inspected  without  the  plug.  2.  The  saving  of 
material  by  leaving  the  plug  out. 

Arguments  for  the  Use  of  the  Plug.  1.  The  plug  holds 
the  packing  under  the  journal  if  properly  applied.  2.  Ih^ 
plug  is  an  additional  oil  storage  for  the  lubrication  of  the 
journal.  3.  The  plug  will  assist  in  keeping  dust  from  'he 
packing  underneath  the  journal. 

If  all  journal  boxes  were  repacked  periodically  the  pack- 
ing should  always  be  in  good  condition  and  there  would  not 
be  so  much  hot  box  trouble.  This  repacking  must  be  dene 
in  a  conscientious  and  thorough  manner  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  H.  L.  Shipman. 
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One  of  42  English  Tank  Locomotives  Equipped  with  Feed  Water  Heater  as  Detailed  in  Fig.  8 


LOCOMOTIVE  Feed  Water  Heating  in  Europe 

:/T^^^^^^^/^^^^;  g  The   High   Price    of  Coal  Has  Stimulated  the  Use  >  \  v^^ 
;    ^  ■  :^;^^:^       ■  :    '    :;  ■  of  This  Appliance;  Over  10,000  Units  in  Operation  '  -  'rw-'^'^^-i^^y'-ji/^.-yr-'- 
y-'y-^-^'-;^    ':''-:-J:  '-■■^-■^■■■■:l.  '•^:''Vr::.;::^  ;■■■"';.      BY  ROBERT  E.  THAYER               -'':'  '^J  '  //^--^'^-i-'-:-''^ 
'.  ••   V     Buropean  Editor  of  The  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  ..•  ;    1. 


WITH  the  present  cost  of  coal  anywhere  from  200  to 
1,600  per  cent  of  what  it  was  before  the  war,  the 
railways  of  Europe  have  been  forced  to  consider  very 
carefully  means  by  which  locomotives  can  be  operated  with  a 
decrease  in  fuel  consumption.  Superheating  is,  of  course, 
quite  universally  adopted  although  in  England  this  method  of 
saving  fuel  has  not  been  developed  to  the  same  extent  as  on 
the  railways  in  the  United   States.     The  use  of  feedwater 


Fig.  1— Arrangement  of  Weir  System  of  Feedwater  Heating 

heaters  is  one  means  of  fuel  economy  which  is  now  receiving 
the  greatest  attention  particularly  on  the  Cc«itinent.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  over  10,000  feedwater  heaters  in  use 
on  the  railways  of  Europe.  These  are  distributed  amongst 
the  Weir  system,  the  Caille-Potonie  system  and  the  Knorr 
>v^tem,  the  latter  having  by  far  the  greatest  distribution. 
Tlie  Weir  system  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain, 
the  Caille-Potonie  to  France  and  the  Knorr  to  Germany, 
Holland  and  Switzerland. 

The  Weir  System 

The  Weir  system  of  feedwater  heating  consists  of  a  double- 
^t  ing  steam  feed  pump  which  takes  the  water  cold  from 
th.'  tender  through  the  pipe  E  forcing  it  through  the  heater 
A  into  the  boiler  through  the  discharge  pipe  G  as  shown  in 


Fig.  1.  The  pump  is  of  a  vertical  type  and  is  of  a  design 
largely  used  in  marine  service.  The  heater  is  shown  dia- 
grammatically  in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a  bundle  of  tubes 
of  solid  drawn  copper  expanded  into  tube  plates  E  of  rolled 
brass.  These  tube  plates  are  fixed  to  the  ends  of  a  mild 
steel  shell  by  collar  bolts  which  also  carry  the  end  covers 
of  the  heater.  The  covers  contain  dividing  ribs  which  cause 
the  feed  water  to  flow  from  end  to  end  of  the  heater,  making 
four  passes.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinders  enters 
the  heater  at  B  and  from  the  pump  at  C  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  exhaust  steam  surrounds  the  tubes  and  with 

'    'Exhaust    Steam    Inlets  ■     '^'.    ■- '■A'!":-'^  ^^X'^^ V-^-v 


From  Cylinders       From  Pump 


■  ;:■!.  .  "^  Feed  Inlet 

..-",':>...      Fig.    2 — Weir    Locomotive    Feedwater    Heater 

':'■,'       ':  ■'  *•'■    •-."■ 

the  feed  pump  between  the  heater  and  the  tank  the  heater 
is  subjected  to  boiler  pressure.  ,"       " 

The  Caille-Potonie  System  '    v'-;-^    -n' 

The  Caille-Potonie  system  is  of  the  open  type,  the  water 
flowing  from  the  tank  to  the  feed  water  heater  by  gravity, 
a  hot  water  pump  being  used  to  take  the  heated  water  from 
the  heater  and  pump  it  into  the  boiler.    A  diagrammatic  out- 
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lioii,  .-IiiHiId  hr  ir.ixiii.ililf  in  in-t.  ;iiii|  imild  In-  ii.iililx    Ii.m 

(Hid. 

As  ;u«i(U'iil>  (liir  to  u;i>Ii(Uit  pliiL,'-  aw  nii  llu  itn  rr;i>r, 
;iiul  as  it  is  jiini-rally  a<lnult<'(l  llic  |)Uiu^  in  loinnutii  ii^c  arc 
in)t  imttinii  |)n'stnt-<lay  cotulititui^,  tlic  MiattiT  i->  of  impdr 
taiin-  ami  it  wmiM  -mn  tliat  il  >lii)iil(l  !),•  L;i\rii  Mrioii-  ttui 
>i<U'rati(Hi  hy  all  (oiuiriud  and  t's|kiially  li\  tlu-  Kiniinittii' 
on  I)i>iiin  and  Maintiiunuf  of  I.oioniolivc  |{(iilt.'i>.  <tf  tlu' 
Aiiu-riian    Railroad    A>.mh  ialion. 

John   L.   Mttiii  n, 

Mrili.iiiu.il    .\>>I.    I   iiiiiii    I'ai'ilii     S\>uiii. 


FAIR   PLAY  FOR  THE  SERVICE  OF  SUPPLY 

'1 1'  I  III    I'm  lou  : 

\  our  editorial  »»n  tlir  Str\  i(  i  of  Siipjih.  apiuariiiL:  in 
till'  Ma\  i>.->u».'  of  till-  Nuilw'iy  .\fi;liiiiii,-til  J-'.Hiiiiii(  r.  attrat  ti'd 
my  si-riou.-  atti-ntion  and  1  haw  read  tlu-  -iilxiinunt  lor- 
ri's|)ondi  lui-  \vlii«  Il  drvvloped  in  toniu'clion  with  llii>  iditorial 
with  more  than  usual  intiTi-t. 

It  appears  to  nu>  that  in  tlu'  I'lr-t  phu  r  nuieli  of  \\\c  mi.- 
undiT-tandiiiu  n'ferred  to  l>i't\\iTn  tlu'  nuclianiial  and  the 
>t()re>  department  i.>  in  a  larne  UKa.-urt.'  due  to  noii  lompre 
hen>i()n  on  tlie  part  »)f  tiie  meehanieal  de|tartmi-nt  tif  tlu-  aim 
and  purposi-  of  the  Sit\  it  e  nf  Sup|il\.  Thi-  (Kpartment 
fullx  ap|>reeiates  tliat  tlu-  meehaniial  d<i).irimeiu  mu>t  have 
the  material  with  uhiih  lo  work  and  it  is  nevir  tiie  |iurpo>e 
of  the  >tores  department  to  emiiara-.-  tlu'  o|>eration  of  the 
ilKvhanieal  departmeiu  1>\  re-trielinu  ilu'  -upplie-  n\'  material 
furnished  to  this  department.  The  (|uantil\  of  tlie-e  sup- 
plies i.-«  alway.>  limited  hy  two  \\\\  imptirtant  faelor-:  the 
availaliility  (jf  the  material  and  the  hnaiuial  re-ouree-  of 
the  railroad.  Duriiiu'  time>  sueh  a-  we  havi'  lieeii  pa^-in!,' 
throuu'li.  it  has  often  heeii  I'xei'edimily  difluuli  to  olitain  the 
material-  whieh  ari-  nei'dc-d  li\  our  >ho]>-.  '['hi-  applii.-  par- 
ticularly to  sti-el  pro(kut>  of  wiiith  there  ha-  Ikiii  a  ^reat 
.<eareity  in  many  lines. 

l'napi)lied  material  is  mone\ .  and  tin  purelui-e  i\\  ma- 
terial represent>  an  inve-tnu'iit.  If  the  railroad  ean  u-e  thi- 
material  as  soon  a-  it  i-  deliviTed.  it  i-  a  \er\  prohtaKK'  in 
ve.-tment.  Hut  if  tile  material  lie-  around  unu-ed  for  month- 
Neeau-e  the  railroad  ha-  mori'  of  thi-  partieul  ir  kind  of  m.i- 
terial  than  it  need.-,  or  hivau-i'  the  meehanie.d  ileparinient  ha- 
elumized  it-  plan-  and  has  deeitled  to  u-e  some  other  kind 
of  material  a-  frei|uently  hapjien-.  then  it  i-  a  ver\  had  in- 
ve-tment  and.  of  eour-e,  the  Service  of  Supply  i-  Mamed 
heeaiise  it  mu-i  lontinue  to  earry  thi>  matiTJal  and  ali-orli 
the  lo.--  due  to  tlu'  intire<t  on  the  in\i-tmint  and  the  iiuvil 
al>le  depreciation  of  the  malirial  which  may  lie  aicelerateil 
liy  oli.-ole.-ceiiie.  Hut  wlutlur  the  inve-lmeiii  !>•■  u'ood  or 
ImiI.  it  must  invarialilx  lie  proportioned  to  the  t";  ncial  re 
-ituree-  of  the  railroad.  There  are  many  thimr^  that  \tiu 
nieil.  Iioth  in  your  hu-iiu--  and  inxourhome.  tliiiiu- that,  if 
puriha-ed.  WDuld  -ave  \ ou  .i  iireat  deal  i^i  nitnuy  or  increa-e 
the  enjoyment  of  your  honu'.  hut  if  you  do  not  have  the 
mone\ .  you  mu-t  foru'o  their  purch.i-i.'.  rhi<  is  fri'tjuently 
the  situation  in  which  the  railroatl  linds  it-elf  .uid  not  un- 
fre(iuently  it  is  the  Service  of  Supply  that  is  Mamed  hy  tho>e 
who  have  asked  for  the  material. 

One  of  your  eornspondi-nts  has,  if  I  have  not  mi>under- 
stiM)d  him.  .-ULiu'csted  th.it  the  railroad  should  proieed  with 
the  purcha.<e  of  needed  material  without  regard  to  its  llnaii- 
cial  re.-ources  and  dei)end  upon  its  enhannd  earninL:  i  a- 
p.icily  to  create  the  neci— ary  ire«lit.  If  m.itter-  were  as 
simple  as  this  there  would  have  lieeii  no  cncasion  t"or  the 
railroad.-  to  plead  poverty  hefore  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  any  real  neces-ity  for  the  receiu  rate  in- 
creases to  correct  a  >ituation  that  has  lieen  fundamentally 
responsihle  I'or  the  inaliility  of  the  railroads  to  j)roperlv  j)ro- 
vidc  for  tlicir  needs. 


I  heri'  is,  ol  i(»ur.-e,  another  f.u  tor  to  he  ret  k«)ned  wi  i|, 
any  lonsidi-ration  of  this  suhjet  t  an<l  that  is  the  elVii  n.  v 
ot  ihi-  mu<  h  al)U-etl  .Service  of  SuppK.  Ihi-  ha-  .i;  _,i] 
important  luarim;  on  delay-  to  e(|uipment  un(ler'.;()iii.  ^,. 
pair-;  uhi(h.  after  all.  is  what  the  medianiial  dei)artnii  ;  j. 
ino-t  concerned  aliout.  A  simple  -tatemeiit  of  the  fact-  vilj 
-ervi-  to  illu-trate  my  point  and  po.-sil»l\  convince  son  (,1- 
the  niethanical  frati'rnity  that  what  i>  reallv  needed  on  •  crv 
railroad  is  a  stronL,dy  orL,'ani/i(l  .SiTvice  of  Supply  and  liaj 
llii-  is  tlu-  U'st  po.--il)K'  in-urance  a.^ain-t  delays  attrihu  .hJi- 
to    -hortaire   of   material. 

'■!)urinL;  the  pi-riod  of  lederal  ciMitrol,  the  insjiecto-  df 
tlu'  nuchanical  divi.-ion  were  instru*ted  to  report  to  !  a,\ 
(|U.irters  all  -h(jp  dilay-  with  their  cause  and  duratioit.  AH 
delays  attrihutaMe  to  -hortaj^i'  of  matirial  were  at  one-  n 
porti'd  to  tlu'  I)i\i.-ion  of  Pun  ha-e-  and  wire  immedi  w\\ 
in\e-ti<,Mted  thoroui^hly  on  the  uround  and  the  condiiion* 
remetlied.  ( )ut  of  score-  of  ,-uch  reports  received  froii'  all 
(tver  the  country,  indi-crinnnateh .  onl\  one  report  refi  rrcd 
to  (Oiiditions  on  a  railro.ul  whiih  ha-  had  a  properlv  or^.m- 
i/ed   Mil'i)l\    department   ojteratin^   lor  any   length   of  tihu-.'" 

Gi:.\KK.Ai.  SrokicKiiii  k, 


STANDARD   METHOD   OF  PACKING    JOURNAL 

BOXES 

111  1111    Kdhok: 

I  lure  were  two  element-  in  the  di.seu.ssion  of  the  u-i  of 
the  front  Jtlug  in  the  journal  liox  at  the  .\.  K.  A.  Coaveti- 
tion  that  .i|)parently  were  overlooked.  I'irst.  the  I'l^ure- 
tjuoted  on  the  increased  car  miles  ohtained  [)er  hot  bo.x  1)\ 
leaviuL'  out  the  end  |>luu'  compared  a  period  wlun  all  Ik.xc- 
Were  repacked  with  a  j)erioil  when  the  journal  boxes  r.ui 
until  they  i^Mve  trouble  or  the  car  was  .-ent  to  the  slioji  for 
rep.iir-.  The.-e  two  periods  are  not  comparable.  Sei'uul. 
approximatciv  4n  pir  •:v\\l  of  all  hot  boxe-  have  other 
trouble>  than  j)oor  packint;  as  the  cau.se  of  their  ruiiiiin.i; 
hoi.  If  the  c.ir  trucks  were  «,'iveii  attention  manv  of  ihc-t 
(Kfecl-    would    be    automat  i<  ally    nctil'ied. 

rile  only  use  of  journal  box  packiiii^  is  to  lubricate  tlu 
journ.il.      i  he  absorbent  {)ower  as  well  as  the  capillary  power 
oi   the   wa.-le  are   the  only  qualities   that   directly   affect   tlk 
lubricating;  capacity  of  the  wa.-te.     Resilience  is  an  import. mt 
uici  hanical  ch.irai  teristics  of  any  i^ood    jtnirnal  box  packm:^ 
Two  journal  boxi-  with  e(|ual  (jualities  of  wu.ste  and  j)aiki'l 
in    the    -ame    manner   will    ^ive   e(|uall\-   satisfactory    .servin. 
other  Ktiidition.-  beini,'  eifual.      The  condition   of  the  pack 
iiiu  under  the  journal  is  the  essential  thinu.     The  use  or  non- 
u-e  of    I  pUiL'  in  the  end  of  thi'  I'ox  doe-  not  aft'ect  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  journal  until  -ome  other  mndition  obtains,     li 
no  end  pluu  is  u-ed  in  the  box  the  paikinij  must  be  set  u: 
cull  trip  or  each  divi.-ion.      If  a  plut^   i-  used   the  box      il' 
run  a  mm  h  lonuer  time  without  any  attention.     It  is  a  (|i    - 
tion  of  labor  pitted  against  the  plug. 

iiriell},  the  ar'junuiit-  for  and  au'ainst  the  use  of  the  '  :■! 
plut;  are  as  follow.-: 

Art^uiurnls  Ai;(tiii.'<l  lli<  I'^c  of  tin  /'///i;.  1.  The  "^ 
can  be  better  inspected  without  the  i)lu.Lj.  2.  The  suvini-  o\ 
material  by  leaving  the  |)lu!.i  out. 

An^ununts  for  tin  I'sr  of  the  I'lut^.  1.  The  j)lu.iz  h'  '" 
the  packinjz  under  the  journal  if  properly  applied.  2.  " 
jtlui:  i>^  an  additional  oil  storage  for  the  lubrication  of  ilif 
journal,  .v  The  jjIul;  will  assist  in  keeping  dust  from  ''■^' 
packing  underneath  the  journal. 

If  all  journal  boxes  were  repacked  periodically  the  pa  '< 
ing  .-houhl  always  be  in  gocxl  londition  and  there  would  :>>* 
be  so  much  hot  box  trouble.     This  re{)acking  must  be  dt  ic* 
in  a  conscientious  and  thorough  manner  to  accompli.-h     "■' 
desired  results.  H.  L.  Shipman. 


'■:,:■  jLji.itij.t 
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Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heating  in  Europe 

The    High    Price    of  Coal  Has  Stimulated  the  Use 
of  This  Appliance;  Over  10,000  Units  in  Operation 

BY  ROBERT  E.  THAYER  > 

European  Editor  of  The  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  -        .    . 


Will!  the  jirtsint  co>{  of  i  oal  anywluTo  from  200  to 
1,()(M)  jirr  (tnt  of  wliat  it  was  hefore  the  war,  the 
railways  of  I'.uroin-  have  Inen  foreed  to  (Onsider  very 
all  fully  means  by  wlii(  h  Irxomotives  can  he  operated  with  a 
Icnase  in  fuel  (onsum|>tion.  Su|)erheatinj»  is,  of  course, 
|uite  universally  adopted  although  in  En.<i;land  this  metlKxl  of 
M\  ini];  fuel  has  not  been  develoj)ed  to  the  same  extent  as  on 
"ii    railwavs    in    the    I'nitcd    States.      The    use   of    fei-dwatcr 
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Fig.   1 — Arrangement  of   Weir   System   of  Feedwater   Heating 

lie.iters  is  one  means  of  fuel  economy  which  is  now  receiving 
'Ii  greatest  attention  particularly  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
-  mated  that  there  are  over  10,000  feedwater  heaters  in  use 
"1  the  railway?  of  Europe.  These  are  distributed  amonust 
Weir  >y-tini,  the  Caille-l'otonie  system  and  the  Knorr 
\\  um,  the  latter  having  by  far  the  greatest  distribution. 
1^  e  Weir  svstem  is  ccinfined  almo.st  entirely  to  Great  Britain. 
til  Caille-Potonie  to  France  and,  the  Knorr  to  Germany, 
H  Hand   and    Switzerland. 

The  Weir  System 

The  Weir  .system  of  feedwater  heating  consists  of  a  double- 
'ii  ing  steam  feed  j)umj)  which  takes  the  w'ater  cold  from 
■'i  tender  through  the  j)ii)e  E  forcing  it  through  the  heater 
■1  into  the  boiler  through  the  discharge  pipe  G  as  shown  in 


I'ig.  1.  The  pumj)  is  of  a  vertical  type  and  .is  of  a  design 
largely  u.sed  in  marine  service.  The  heater  is  .shown  dia- 
grammatic ally  in  Fig.  2.  It  (on>i>ts  of  a  bundle  of  tul>es 
of  solid  drawn  copper  expanded  into  tube  j)lates  /-J  of  rolle<l 
brass.  These  tube  plates  are  fixed  to  the  ends  of  a  mild 
>teel  shell  l>y  collar  bolts  which  also  carry  the  end  covers 
of  the  heater.  The  covers  contain  dividing  ribs  which  cause 
the  feed  water  to  How  from  end  to  end  of  the  heater,  making 
four  passes.  Vhv  cxhau>t  steam  from  the  cylinders  enters 
the  heater  at  B  and  from  the  pump  at  C.  Thu.s  it  will  be 
.seen  that  the    exhaust  steam  surrounds  the  tubes  and   with 

EAHAubT    Steam    if-4LETs  '  .'  • 

From  Cvlinder-s       From   Pump 

B 


D 


Feed   Inlet 


Fi-g.    2 — Weir    Locomotive    Feedwater    Heater 

till    feed  ]jump  between  the  heater  and  tlie  tank  the  heater 
is  .".ubjectc'd  to  boiler  pre.ssure. 

The  Caille-Potonie    System 

The  Caille-Potonie  .^vstcni  i~  c)f  the  open  tyjK-.  the-  water 
llejwing  from  the  tank  to  the-  fe-ed  water  heater  by  gravity. 
a  hot  water  pumj)  being  u-ed  to  take  the  heated  water  from 
llie  heater  and  pump  it  into  the  boiler.     A  diagrammatic  out- 
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line  of  a  recent  installation  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  water 
from  the  tender  passes  through  the  pipe  M  to  the  "Y"  fitting 
P  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
heater.  The  heated  water  is  taken  off  at  /  passing  through 
the  pipe  Q  to  the  pump  S.  From  there  it  passes  through 
the  pipe  T  to  a  check  valve  and  into  the  boiler. 

The  exhaust  steam  for  heating  the  feed  water  is  taken 
from  the  exhaust  nozzle  A  passing  through  the  pipe  C  to  the 
heater.  The  exhaust  from  the  feed  pump  also  passes  to  the 
heater  through  pipe  X.  The  amount  of  exhaust  steam  to 
be  taken  from  the  exhaust  pipe  is  regulated  by  a  deflector 
valve  which  is  set  to  deflect  the  proper  amount  of  steam  to 
the  heater.  The  heater  itself  is  kept  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
a  pipe  R  extending  up  from  the  top  of  the  heater  to  above 
the  water  line  in  the  tender.  This  not  only  provides  a  means 
of  overflow  for  the  heater  but  also  permits  the  air  and  gas 
formed  in  heating  the  water  to  escape.  A  spring  regulator 
valve  is  shown  at  D.  This  is  placed  in  the  pipe  C  between 
the  heater  and  the  exhaust  pipes  and  is  so  regulated  that 
when  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam  in  pipe  C  exceeds 
a  predetermined  amount  the  supply  of  exhaust  steam  to  the 
heater  is  reduced.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  feed  water 
in  the  heater  being  raised  to  too  great  a  temperature  for 
the  pump  to  handle.  The  pump,  however,  is  designed  to 
handle  water  with  a  temperature  of  209  deg.  F.  without  a 
loss  in  its  efficiency.  As  the  temperature  in  the  feed  water 
heater  increases  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam  in  pipe 


T7r 


the  tubes  and  the  exhaust  steam  passes  through  them,  j^n- 
tering  at  A,  it  makes  three  passes  through  the  heater,  the 
condensed  water  passing  out  through  the  bottom  at  B  md 
on  to  the  track.  The  heater  is  provided  with  a  settling  bisin 
which  catches  the  precipitation  of  any  scale  forming  m,  tter 
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"  .;  •  ■      Fig.  4 — Caille-Potonie  Locomotive  Feedwater  Heater. ^ 

as  the  water'is  heated.  This  basin  has  a  cleaning  hole  as 
indicated  in  the  drawing  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  cleaned 
every  400  or  500  miles  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
water  handled.     The  hot  water  steam  pump  in  this  system 


Fifl.    3 — Arrangement    of  the   Caiile-Potonie    System    of    Feedwater    IHeating 


C  increases  and  overcomes  the  spring  of  the  regulator  valve 
and  thus  reduce  the  supply  of  the  exhaust  steam  to  the 
heater.  A  pyrometer  is  placed  in  the  heater  discharge 
pipe,  the  wires  of  which  pass  through  the  conduit  5  to  a 
gage  in  the  cab.  A  connection  is  made  in  the  delivery  pipe 
T  and  piped  through  /  back  to  the  cab  to  a  gage  which  in- 
dicates the  pressure  of  the  feed  water  in  the  delivery  pipe. 
Another  connection  is  made  in  the  delivery  pipe  for  sprink- 
ling the  coal  in  the  tender,  the  water  passing  up  pipe  6  back 
to  a  tap  in  the  cab. 

The  heater  itself  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.    The  water  surrounds 


is  located  on  a  level  with  the  feed  water  heater  in  order  to 
reduce  the  lift  to  a  minimum.  .^  . 

The  Knorr  System  i?'" 

The  Knorr  system  operates  with  the  heater  under  pres- 
sure, the  pump  being  placed  between  the  heater  and  the 
tank.  Fig.  5  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  this  system. 
Water  from  the  tender  passes  to  the  pump  M  and  from  there 
to  the  heater  A.  being  delivered  from  there  to  the  boikr 
through  pipe  F.  The  exhaust  steam  is  taken  from  the  ex- 
haust passages  of  the  cylinder  castings  at  G  passing  through 
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the  pipe  /  to  the  heater.  Exhaust  steam  from  the  air  pump 
passes  into  the  heater  through  the  pipe  L  and  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  feed  water  pump  passes  to  the  heater  through 
tlie  pipe  K.  The  condensate  from  the  heater  passes  to  the 
track  through  the  pipe  R.    An  oil  pump  for  lubricating  the 


Fig.   5 — Arrangement    of    Knorr   System   of   Feedwater   Heating 

feed  water  pump  is  shown  at  Q  and  O  is  a  counter  regis- 
tering the  number  of  the  strokes  of  the  feed  pump.  At  P 
is  located  the  steam  valve  for  operating  the  feed  pump.  This 
is  controlled,  as  indicated,  from  the  cab. 

This  diagram  shows  a  fiat  feed  water  heater  which  is  one 
of  the  earlier  types  made  but  the  present  standard  heater  is 
circular  in  shape  as  shown  in  Fig  6.     Also  the  condensate 


Fig.    6 — Knorr    Locomotive    Feedwater    Pump 

i  shown  as  being  discharged  on  to  the  track.  More  recent 
installations  are  arranged  for  the  condensate  and  steam 
passing  through  the  heater  to  discharge  into  the  ashpan. 
This  diagram  also  shows  exhaust  steam  being  taken  from 
t  le  exhaust  passages  in  each  cylinder  but  there  are  installa- 


tions which  take  the  exhaust  steam  directly  from  the  ex- 
haust pipe.  ■  r 

The  heater  as  shown  in  Fig  6  consists  of  a  bundle  of 
U-pipes  which  are  hdd  in  only  one  tube  plate.  The  watCT 
passes  through  these  tubes  making  four  passes,  and  the 
exhaust  steam  surrounds  them.  The  water  enters  the  heater  at 
A  and  is  discharged  at  B.  The  exhaust  steam  enters  at  CC 
and  the  condensate  flows  out  at  D.  The  construction  of  this 
heater  is  such  that  all  of  the  tubes  can  be  removed  intact  with 
tube  plate  when  it  is  desired.  All  of  the  tubes  are  bent  to 
the  same  radius  and  are  interchangeable.  Any  individual 
tube  can  be  removed  and  replac«l  although  it  will  be 
shortened  by  the  length  of  its  former  bearing  in  the  tube 
plate.  With  bad  water  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping 
these  tubes  clean  on  account  of  the  U-shaped  ends. 

Development  in  England 

In  England  but  little  has  been  done  recently  although 
there  is  a  tendency  to  seriously  consider  the  application  of 
feed  water  heaters  to  locomotives  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  fuel.  The  cost  of  locomotive  coal  has  in- 
creased about  100  and  120  per  cent.  Almost  every  road  has 
at  some  time  or  other  done  some  experimenting — usually 
before  the  war.  However  at  the  present  time  but  few  loco- 
motives are  equipped.  Out  of  twelve  railroads,  five 
have  none  installed,  one  road  has  Mie,  two  have  two,  one 
has  five,  one  has  fifty-three  and  two  have  some  but  the 
number  was  not  stated. 

Following  are  quotations  from  some  of  the  replies  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry  on  this  subject: 

Road  A — Our  experience  with  locomotive  feed  water 
heaters  has  been  limited  to  two  installations.  The  results 
have  been  satisfactory,  there  being  about  8  per  cent  saving 
in  coal  and  5  per  cent  in  water. 

Road  B — We  equipped  five  locomotives  with  feed  water 
heaters  in  1912.  They  are  still  in  service  and  do  not  give 
any  particular  trouble.     However  the  slight  saving  obtained 


Fig.  7 — Knorr  Locomotive   Feed  Water   Heater      -.>    -      ' 

does  not  cover  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  first  cost,  to- 
gether with  repairs. 

Road  C — ^We  have  one  locomotive  fitted  with  a  feed  water 
heater.  In  the  January,  1914,  some  tests  were  made  with  our 
dynamometer  car  while  the  engine  was  hauling  a  passenger 
train  in  one  direction  and  a  freight  train  in  the  opposite 
direction.  There  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
injectors  we  are  at  present  using  and  the  feed  water  heater 
as  fitted. 

Road  D — Fig.  7  shows  a  4-4-2  type  side  tank  passenger 
engine  fitted  with  a  feed  water  heater.  Exhaust  steam  from 
the  cylinders  is  admitted  to  the  water  tanks  through  the 
pipe  A,  the  flow  of  which  is  controlled  by  a  butterfly  valve 
located  at  B  and  operated  from  the  footplate.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  thereby  rapidly  raised,  and  as  the 
hottest  stratum  lies  at  the  top  it  is  drawn  off  through  the 
tubes  C  adjusted  to  the  water  level  by  a  copper  float,  which 
is  hinged  at  D  thus  allowing  water  to  be  taken  at  all 
levels  by  means  of  the  "Weir"  feed  pump  E  and  delivered 
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to  the  boiler  through  an  ordinary'  check  valve  F  at  an  ap- 
proximate temperature  of  180  degs.  F.  This  pump  can  be 
set  to  discharge  into  the  boiler  just  as  much  water  as  is  being 
evaporated  and  is  capable  of  going  very  slowly  without  ac- 
tually stopping.  It  is  driven  by  steam  and  the  exhaust  is 
utilized  to  heat  the  water  in  the  tanks  through  pipe  G. 
A  supplementary  heating  ejector  H  is  also  fitted  and  takes 
steam  from  the  boiler  by  means  of  the  steam  valve  I. 
This  is  used  to  heat  the  water  when  the  engine  is  being  pre- 
pared for  its  day's  work,  and  after  it  has  generated  suffi- 
cient steam.  It  is  also  used  in  turning  the  surplus  steam  into 
the  tanks  when  the  fixed  boiler  pressure  is  exceeded,  and 
steam  is  being  blown  off  at  the  safety  valves.  This  railroad 
has  42  engines  fitted  in  this  manner. 

A  similar  arrangement  of  feed  water  heating  is  used  on 
ten  4-4-2  tank  engines,  but  in  this  case  the  delivery  from 
the  feed  pump  is  taken  to  the  check  valve  F  fitted  on  a  feed 
dome  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  (Fig.  8).  The  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  approximately  180  degs.  F  enters  a  closed  drum 
at  the  center  of  the  feed  dome  and  clear  of  the  delivery 
pipes  LL,  these  being  placed  at  the  sides.  As  the  drum 
fills  the  water  overflows  into  the  delivery  pipes  LL  and  passes 
into  the  boiler.  The  drum  is  made  deep  so  that  the  sedi- 
ment may  be  deposited  at  a  sufficient  depth  from  the  mouth 
of  the  delivery  pipes,  as  it  has  been  found  in  the  shallow 
domes  that,  owing  to  the  velocity  of  delivery,  a  great  bulk 
of  the  sediment  is  carried  over  into  the  boiler.  A  shield 
plate  M  is  fitted  over  the  steam  pipe  and  as  the  water  falls 
onto  it   from  the  pipes   LL   it   divides   into  streams   which 


.'   ■■  Feed  Water  Heating  in  France 

The  principal  source  of  information  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  locomotive  feed  water  heating  on  French  railroads 
was  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  Caille-Potonie 
System.     There  are  146  of  this  type  of  heater  in  use,  witli 
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Fig.  9 — Feed   Dome  for  Feedwater   Delivery 

272  on  order  in  France  itself.  There  are  20  in  Tunis, 
8  in  Belgium,  50  in  Roumania  and  3  in  Turkey.  Recent 
tests  made  by  a  prominent  French  road  with  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Figs,  j  and  4  have  shown  a  fuel  saving  of  iy.8 
per  cent  in  fuel  consumption  per  100  ton-kilometers  over 


Fifl.  8 — Feedwater   Heating  Apparatus  as  Applied  to   English  Tank  Locomotive 


allows  it  to  attain  very  quickly  a  temperature  equal  to  that  the  same  locomotive  using  the  injector  and  there  was  en 

in  the  boiler.     This  arrangement  has  given  entire  satisfac-  increase  of  22.^  per  cent  in  evaporation. 

ticm.  The  cost  of  locomotive  coal  in  France  has  risen  over  700 

Road  E — We  have  for  many  years  used  the  exhaust  steam  per  cent  and  there  has  been  a  manifest  interest  in  feed  watr 

injector,  the  economy  from  the  use  of  which  we  estimate  to  be  heating  as  shown  by  the  large  number  of  feed  water  heaters 

between  8  and  10  per  cent  of  coal.  on  order. 
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Feed  Water  Heating  in  Belgium 

The  following  abstract  of  a  letter  from  Belgium  indicates 
clearly  the  situation  there. 

Kef  ore  the  war  we  had  decided  to  experiment  with  various 
svfiems  of  feed  water  heaters.  Our  object  was  not  so  much 
to  find  out  what  economy  could  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
pn -heaters  to  a  locomotive — the  importance  of  which 
eccnomy  is  incontestable — as  to  compare  the  systems  in 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficacy,  smooth  working 
and  upkeep.  The  war  prevented  us  going  on  with  the 
matter. 

.\mong  the  locomotives  supplied  to  us  by  the  Germans  in  vir- 
tue of  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  a  fairly  large  number 
are  fitted  up  with  the  Knorr  heaters.  The  present  condition 
of  the  service  has  not  permitted  us  to  try  experiments  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  economies  resulting  from  its  use. 
The  Knorr  apparatus  has  caused  a  certain  number  of  mis- 
hai)5  specially  affecting  the  heater  tubes.  At  the  beginning 
some  difficulties  were  met  with  on  account  of  the  inexperience 
of  the  staff,  but  these  have  now  disappeared. 

With  the  view  to  making  comparisons  we  have  also  de- 
cided to  fit  feed  water  heaters  to  some  of  the  locomotives 
which  are  at  present  in  the  course  of  construction.  Ten  of 
the  Consolidation  locomotives  which  are  ordered  from  Eng- 
land will  be  fitted  with  the  "Weir"  heater  and  five  of  the 
Consolidated  locomotives  ordered  from  America  will  be  fitted 
with  the  "Worthington"  heater. 

Feed  Water  Heaters  in  Holland 

The  railways  of  Holland  have  also  a  "coal  problem." 
The  price  of  locomotive  coal  has  increased  about  1,200  per 
cent  from  since  before  the  war,  and  locomotive  feed  water 
heating  has  become  very  popular.  This  country  uses  the 
Knorr  system  entirely.  There  are  about  300  locomotives  out 
of  a  total  of  about  1 ,000,  that  are  equipped  and  the  present 
program  calls  for  the  application  of  heaters  to  all  of  the 
principal  locomotives.  This  includes  locomotives  weighing 
from  below  50  tons  to  the  heaviest  locomotive  of  102  tons. 
The  railways  in  Holland  have  made  no  conclusive  tests  with 
the  feed  water  heater  but  it  is  claimed  that  a  feed  temperature 
of  from  190  to  210  degs.  F.  is  obtained. 

Feed  Water  Heating  in  Switzerland 

The  situation  in  Switzerland  is  well  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  a  letter  from  the  chief  mechanical  en- 
gineer of  the  Swiss  Federal  railways : 

The  first  experiment  with  locomotive  feed  water  heaters 
on  the  Swiss  Federal  railways  was  undertaken  on  a  new 
4-cvlinder  simple,  superheated  locomotive,  which  was  put  into 
ser\-ice  at  the  end  of  1913.  The  locomotive  was  fitted  with 
an  exhaust  steam  and  smoke  box  heater  in  conjunction  with 
a  Westinghouse  feed  pump.  This  experiment  was  not  satis- 
factory; the  exhaust  heater  was  much  too  small,  it  required 
much  repairing  on  account  of  faulty  construction,  the  smoke 
box  heater  hindered  the  passage  of  gases  so  much  that  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  head  of  steam  about  half  the  tubes  of  this 
heater  had  to  be  removed,  so  that  the  heating  surface  was 
reduced  from  the  original  253  sq.  ft.  to  134  sq.  ft.  This 
fe(d  heater  also  required  much  repairing,  as  the  thin  tubes 
became  bent  and  cracks  appeared  in  them.  In  1915,  there- 
fore, both  feed-heaters  were  removed,  the  exhaust  heater 
wnth  the  feed  pump  being  applied  to  a  smaller  superheated 
compound  locomotive  for  which  it  is  suitable. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915  two  new  superheated  compound 
lo  ©motives  were  put  into  service  with  exhaust  feed  heaters; 
ore  locomotive  was  fitted  with  a  Westinghouse  feed  pump  and 
a  feed  heater  from  the  Winterthur  Locomotive  Works,  the 
other  with  a  Knorr  feed  pump  and  Knorr  feed  heater.  Both 
arangements  have  proved  successful. 

On  the  trial  runs,  which  were  carried  out  on  the  section 
E  stfeld-Goschenen   (Gotthard  railway),  with  a  continuous 


ascent  of  2.5  and  2.6  per  cent,  a  saving  in  coal  of  about  10 
per  cent  per  lOO  ton-kilometer  was  established  for  engines 
with  feed  heater  in  comparison  with  engines  of  similar  con- 
struction without  feed  heater.  The  performance  of  the 
engines  have  been  improved  quite  considerably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  installment  of  feed  heaters.  Therefore  the 
15  superheated  compound  locomotives  delivered  in  1916  and 
1917  have  all  been  fitted  with  exhaust  feed  heaters,  and 
feed  pumps.  Old  Westinghouse  air  pumps  have  been  used, 
with  their  air-cylinders  replaced  by  water  cylinders  in  con- 
junction with  a  suction  chamber.  In  the  meantime,  for  the 
remaining  11  superheated  compound  locomotives  feed  heaters 
of  the  Knorr  pattern  have  been  ordered. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  saving  from  feed  heating  on 
locomotives  traveling  chiefly  on  lines  with  alternately  rising 
and  falling  gradients  is  small.  The  feed  heaters  are  only 
suited  for  long  sections  which  are  run  under  steam. 

There  are  in  all  up  to  the  present  21  locomotives  already 
provided  with  feed  heaters  and  11  others  are  shortly  to  be 
fitted  with  them.  >. 

Development  in  Germany 

Locomotive  feed  water  heating  in  Germany  is  now  as  com- 
mon as  superheating  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  10,000  locomotives  so  equipped.  It  is 
not  an  after-the-war  development  there,  for  as  early  as  1909 
the  German  railways  began  investigations  and  installations 
on  a  large  scale  were  made  soon  after  that.  The  Knorr  sys- 
tem was  adopted  as  standard  and  by  the  end  of  1912  about 
3,000  heaters  were  installed.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
well  over  10,000  in  operation  and  they  are  being  applied 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  year.  All  new  loccanotives  are  equipped 
with  this  device  and  many  old  locomotives.  With  coal  cost- 
ing 200  marks  now,  as  against  a  price  of  12.5  marks  before 
the  war,  it  is  estimated  that  the  feed  water  heaters  pay  for 
themselves  through  the  economies  effected  in  less  than  one 
year.  ' . 

The  only  test  data  available  in  regard  to  this  system  of 
feed  water  heating  are  the  results  of  tests  made  in  1913  on  a 
passenger  locomotive  (Type  2-B)  over  a  distance  of  91  miles 
between  Grunewald,  just  outside  of  Berlin,  and  Gusten. 
Three  tests  were  made,  one  without  the  heater — Test  A — 
one  with  the  heater — Test  B — under  the  same  conditions  as 
test  A,  and  the  third — Test  C — with  the  heater  and  a  heavier 
train.  During  test  C  two  more  stops  were  made  than  in 
test  A  and  B,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  nmning  time 
of  test  C  was  less  than  either  tests  A  or  B.  The  following 
table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  these  tests : 

Percentage  Percentage 

•.•..:.;>..    -^:;.    Test  Test  Test  Difference  Difference 

■■'       '■.'"."   *        A  H  C  n  over  A  C  over  A 

Feed    water    healer No  Yes  Yes 

Running   time    fmin.) 129  131  125  1.5  —3.1 

Train    load    (tons) .^48  348  353  ...  1.4    .     .. 

Coal    consumption    (ib.)....      5.672  4,300  5,400  —24.3  —4.8      •  -  " 

Ton-miles  per  lb  of  C0.-11 ..  .        5.59  7.37  5.95  31.8  6.4 

Water    consumotion    (lb.)..   31.000  31,900  36,100  9.2  16.4 

Evaporation     .  ." 5.45  7.42  6.68  36.1  22.6 

Coal    per    sq.     ft.    of    grate 

area    per   hr.    (lb.) 108.5  80.9  106.5  —25.4  —1.8 

It  wall  be  observed  that  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  locomotive  in  Test  B  over  that  in  Test  A, 
although  the  same  load  was  hauled.  Test  C  indicates  that 
even  a  heavier  load  can  be  hauled  when  the  feed  water  heater 
is  used,  with  a  decrease  in  fuel  consumption  and  an  increase 
in  evaporative  efficiency,  than  when  the  heater  is  not  used. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  heaters  has  done  much  to 
relieve  the  severe  locomotive  shortage  the  German  railways 
experienced  after  the  war.  In  a  paper  before  the  Verein 
Deutscher  Machinen-Ingenieure  in  December,  1912,  Gustav 
Hammer,  who  is  now  the  chief  locomotive  engineer  of  the 
Prussian-Hessian  System,  said  that  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  rapid  introduction  of  feed  water  heating  by  exhaust 
steam  are  the  greater  economy  obtained  by  the  saving  of  coal 
and  the  increase  of  efficiency  without  the  weight  of  the  en- 
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gines  being  increased  much.  The  greatest  economy  in  coal 
is  naturally  obtained  with  engines  having  the  highest  steam 
consumption  and  such  engines  cause  a  heavy  strain  on  the 
boiler.  The  economical  results  obtained  are  not  only  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  the  heat  from  the  exhaust  steam 
is  reclaimed,  but  also  because  it  reduces  the  rate  at  which  the 
fuel  is  burned  on  the  grate.  Both  of  these  factors  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  boiler.  According  to  the  conditions  of  the 
traffic  the  saving  of  coal  varies,  but,  on  an  average,  it  may 
at  least  be  lO  per  cent. 

More  important  still  is  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  engine  as  a  whole.  If  the  friction  weight  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  are  sufficient  and  only  that  of  the 
boiler  fails  this  can  be  quite  considerably  increased  by 
feed  water  heating.  This  is  especially  important  for  lines 
the  permanent  way  and  bridges  of  which  do  not  allow  a 
special  increase  of  wheel  loads.  The  tests  of  the  Royal 
Railway  Central  Office,  which  were  very  thorough,  have 
shown  increases  of  the  efficiency  of  the  boilers  of  20  per 
cent  and  more,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  disproved.  In 
particular,  these  tests  have  shown  that,  with  superheated 
steam  engines,  under  otherwise  identical  circumstances,  the 
production  of  steam  can  be  increased  from  12.5  lb.  to  15.4 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour  by  exhaust  steam  heating. 
■■-  The  preservation  of  the  boiler  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
further  very  great  advantage  of  the  feed  water  heating.  This 
preservation  is,  first  of  all,  brought  about  by  the  smaller 
heating  surface  required  with  the  same  efficiency  in  com- 
parison with  the  ordinary  engine  as  about  1/6  of  the  heat 
contained  in  the  exhaust  steam  is  regained.  It  further  re- 
sults from  the  difference  in  the  feeding  of  the  boiler  as 
well.  When  using  the  heater,  the  supply  of  feed  water  must 
be  adapted  to  the  consumption  as  exactly  as  possible.  It 
is  not  an  intermittent  feeding,  but  a  continuous  one  by  the 
steam  feed  water  pump,  which  can  be  adjusted  very  easily, 
and  within  any  limits.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  injector. 
Furthermore,  the  boiler  is  supplied  with  water  at  a  lower 
temperature  with  the  injector  than  with  the  heater.  The 
boilers  properly  fed  with  heated  water  must  be  considerably 
better  and  have  a  greater  life  than  those  fed  with  injectors 
only.  .' '■'■•...•..•  ■'•■■'/''■'■.'■■■■■'■■'■''■:  '.-■'.  ^l^..--/- 


MOUNTAIN  TYPE  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS 

..V  While  it  is  true  that  locomotives  built  in  accordance  with 
American  practice  have  demonstrated  their  fitness  for  service 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  many  railways  which,  for 

Y  ;     good   and  sufficient   reasons,   when  purchasing  locomotives 
from  builders  in  the  United  States,  specify  that  European 

t .  designs  be  followed.  American  builders  have  had  consider- 
able experience  in  work  of  this  kind,  even  to  the  extent  of 

^',     building   locomotives   throughout   to  the  metric   system   of 
:.     measurement. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  works  have  recently  constructed 

\-:     thirty  locomotives   for  the   South   African   Railways,   built 

".  throughout  in  accordance  with  the  railways'  designs  and 
specifications.  The  South  African  lines  are  built  to  a  gage 
of  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  in  view  of  the  narrow  gage  and  clearance 
limits,  the  motive  power  is  conspicuous  because  of  its  excep- 
tional weight  and  capacity.  The  new  locomotives  are  of  the 
4-8-2  type,  and  the  average  weight  carried  per  pair  of  coupled 
wheels  is  very  nearly  38,000  lb.  The  tractive  effort  is  41,700 
lb.,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  motive  power  used 
on  standard  gage  lines  in  the  United  States. 

Locomotives  of  this  general  design  have  been  in  service 
on  the  South  African  Railways  for  some  time,  working  be- 
tween the  Witbank  coal  fields  and  Johannesburg,  hauling 
trains  of  1,400  tons  over  this  80-mile  stretch  of  track,  the 
maximum  grades  being  1  per  cent.  The  locomotives  are 
designed  to  traverse  curves  of  300  ft.  radius. 


The  new  Baldwin  engines  have  straight  top  boilers 
with  wide  fireboxes  of  the  Belpaire  type.  The  inside  fire- 
box plates  are  of  copper,  a  material  which  has  given  excel- 
lent service  results  in  this  district,  where  the  water  used  is 
of  exceptionally  poor  quality.  A  fire-tube  superheate-  is 
installed,  and  the  steam  temperatures  are  indicated  bv  the 
permanent  installation  of  an  electric  pyrometer. 

The  frames  are  of  the  plate  type,  which  were  shij  ped 
completely  assembled  with  cross-ties,  cylinder  saddle,  c\lin- 
ders,  guides  and  guide  yoke.  The  pistons  were  in  the  c\  lin- 
ders,  and  the  cross-heads  in  the  guides.  This  type  of  sub- 
assembly makes  for  considerable  convenience  in  the  iinal 
erection. 

The  equipment  of  these  locomotives  includes  American 
steam  brakes  on  the  coupled  wheels,  and  automatic  vacuum 
brakes  on  the  tender,  with  train  connections.  The  special 
equipment  includes  Hasler  speed  recorders  and  a  power  oper- 
ated grate  shaker.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  this  locomotive 
is  located  a  combination  steam  and  hydraulic  reverse  mechan- 
ism, connected  directly  to  the  reversing  shaft  of  the  locomo- 
tive. This  mechanism  consists  of  one  steam  cylinder  and  one 
water  cylinder.  The  two  cylinder  pistons  are  connected  to 
a  common  piston  rod,  which  in  turn  is  fastened  to  the  reverse 
shaft  arm.  The  water  cylinder  is  simply  a  cylinder  with 
passages  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  is  entirely  filled 
with  water.  This  cylinder  acts  as  a  locking  device  for  the 
holding  of  the  reverse  shaft  in  a  desired  position.  The 
steam  cylinder  is  used  for  moving  the  reverse  shaft  and  at 
the  same  time  causing  the  water  piston  to  move  it.  When 
the  steam  valve  in  the  cab  is  closed,  the  steam  cease?  to 
function  and  the  water  cylinder,  by  having  equal  pressure  on 
both  sides  of  the  piston  holds  the  gear  in  the  proper  position. 

General  Data 

Gage   3   ft.   6  in. 

Service    Freight 

Fuel    Coal 

Tractive  effort    41,700  lb. 

Weight   in   working  order 205.100  lb. 

Weight  on   drivers 151.900  lb 

Weight  on  leading  truck 27.200  lb. 

Weight  on   trailing  truck 26,000  lb. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 310,000  lb. 

Wheel    hase,    driving 13  ft.  6  in. 

Wheel  base,  total 31   ft.  9J4  in. 

WhoM  base,  engine  and  tender 57  ft.  "1^  in. 

Ratios     '.    ;  •,  \.-.'.  :::■■•. i  ■"  '■   ■,: 
Weight  on  drivers  -r-   tr.-jctive  effort ".'....  I ,.'...  ;,■.«,■■«* 3.64 

'  '■  Cylinders 

Kind     

Diameter  and  stroke. v 22yi  in.  by  26  in. 

.',.■:■'■  ",  .'.•.^•^'..  >V'^    -.  , 

Valves 

Kind     Piston 

EHameter 1 1  in. 

Whrels 

Driving,   diameter   over  tires 51  in. 

Driving,  thickness  of  tire.s 3  ia 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 9  in.  by  10^  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,   diameter  and  length 8j4  in.  by  IQVi  in. 

Kngine  truck  wheels,  diameter 285^  in. 

Engine    truck,    journals 5J4  in.  by  9iVi  in. 

Trailing  truck  whcel.s,  diameter 33  in. 

Trailing    truck,    journals S54  in.  by  11  in. 

Boiler 

Style Straight  top 

Working  pressure    190  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 69  in. 

Firebox,   length   and   width 88  in.  by  61M  in- 

Firebox    pintes,   thickness ■ft  jn. 

Firebox,    water    space 3  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 139 — 2!4  jn- 

Flues,  number.,  and  outside  diameter 24 — 554  in- 

Tubes  and   flues,   length 20  ft..  1  ^  in 

Heatint?  surface,  tubes  and  flues 2,338  sq    f* 

Heating   surface,    firebox 158  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   total 2,496  sq    ft 

Superheater,   he.iting   surface 532  sq.  ft- 

Equivalent    heating    surface* 3,294  sq    ^ 

Grate   area    39-9  sq    ft- 

Tender 

Weight    104,900  lb- 

Wheels,   diameter    MVi  in- 

Tournals,  diameter  and  length 5J5  in.  by  \0M  in 

Water  cap.ncity   5,100  ?»!• 

Coal   capacity .8  t^ns 

•Equivalent   heating   surf.ice    =    total   evaporative  beating   surface    4-    ^•' 
times  the  superheating  surface. 


GOVERNMENT  TESTS  OF  WATER-INDICATING  DEVICES 


Tests   Demonstrate   Unreliability   of    Many    Water 
Indicating    Appliances    on    Modern    Locomotives  * 


THE  development  of  the  locomotive  has  created  new 
difficulties  in  design,  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation.  One  of  the  perplexing  problems  which  has 
presented  itself  is  that  of  securing  a  correct  indication  of 
the  height  of  water  over  the  crown  sheet  under  all  conditions 
of  service. 

The  grave  importance  of  this  matter  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  crown  sheets  damaged,  due  to  low  water,  where 
careful  investigation  fails  to  disclose  any  contributory  cause. 

In  the  locomotive  boiler,  which  usually  has  a  sloping  back 
head  and  is  generally  equipped  with  arch  tubes  and  brick 
arch,  the  heat  is  severely  impinged  on  the  door  sheet  and 
back  end  of  crown  sheet,  creating  severe  agitation  and  rapid 
circulation  up  the  back  head  and  through  the  arch  tubes. 
The  water  glasses  and  gage  cocks,  as  generally  applied,  only 
indicate  a  corresponding  level  of  water  while  the  locomotive 
is  at  rest  and  with  no  steam  escaping.  When  the  safety 
valves  lift  or  with  the  throttle  valve  open  and  the  locomo- 
tive in  operation,  the  gage  cocks,  when  applied  directly  in 
the  boiler,  indicate  a  higher  level  of  water  than  do  the  water 
glasses  when  they  are  properly  applied  and  maintained. 
This  discrepancy  between  the  registrations  of  these  devices 
has  heretofore,  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  natural  conse- 
quence, and  little  consideration  given  to  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  the  conflicting  registrations. 

Practically  all  enginemen  and  others  having  to  do  with 
the  operation  of  the  locomotive,  true  to  a  common  under- 
standing, believe  that  the  correct  height  of  water  over  the 
crown  sheet  is  always  indicated  by  the  gage  cocks,  and  that 
the  level  indicated  by  the  water  glass  is  unreliable  and  not 
to  be  depended  upon;  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  enginemen  have  frequently  depended  upon  a  level  of 
water  indicated  by  the  gage  cocks  as  being  correct,  when  in 
fact  the  true  level  was  much  lower,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
damaged  crown  sheets  have  resulted. 

Realizing  that  this  variation  creates  an  unsafe  condition 
and  that  its  cause  should  be  determined  and  a  remedy  ap- 
plied, experiments  have  been  made  with  different  devices, 
on  a  number  of  locomotives  of  different  classes,  on  fourteen 
railroads  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  action  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  its 
effect  upon  the  gage  cocks  and  water  glasses. 

Kxcerpts  from  tests  made  on  five  railroads  on  which  the 
most  extensive  tests  were  conducted  will  serve  to  briefly  de- 
scriNe  the  surprising  conditions  disclosed.  During  all  of 
these  tests  and  observations,  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Locomotive  Inspection  were  accompanied  and  ably  as- 
sisted by  representatives  from  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  various  railroads. 

Summary  of  Tests 

1  he  locomotives  on  which  the  first  series  of  tests  was 
made  were  of  the  2-8-8-2  mallet  compound  type,  used  in 
bad-water  districts,  equipped  with  boilers  of  the  crown  bar 
typx ,  with  wide  fireboxes  and  Schmidt  superheaters,  and  used 
oil  ;"or  fuel.  The  devices  for  indicating  the  water  level  con- 
sist d  of  three  gage  cocks  spaced  3  inches  apart  and  ap- 
plied directly  in  the  back  head  near  the  knuckle,  at  right 
angles  to  the  sloping  sheet,  and  one  water  glass  with  bot- 
toir  connection  entering  the  back  head  approximately  3 
•ncies  below  the  back  end  of  the  crown  sheet,  and  the  top 

"^his  account  tests  recently  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  In- 
^Pecion  was  prepared  by  A.  G.  Pack,  chief  inspector,  throug^h  whose 
'ouriesj-  the  article  is  published. 


connection  entering  the  back  head  2  inches  below  the 
knuckle.  The  lowest  reading  of  the  water  glass  and  gage 
cocks  was  3^  in.  above  the  highest  part  of  the  crown  sheet. 

The  back  heads  of  these  boilers  were  braced  by  a  "T" 
iron,  extending  crosswise,  at  approximately  the  same  level 
as  the  back  end  of  the  crown  sheet. 

In  order  to  determine  the  action  of  the  water  as  indi- 
cated by  these  appliances,  observations  were  made  during 
five  trips  in  freight  service,  covering  a  distance  of  680  miles, 
under  varying  operating  conditions  and  on  var}'ing  gradients 

With  the  locomotive  on  straight  track  and  no  indicaticMi 
of  foaming,  water  would  issue  from  the  top  gage  cock  when 
it  was  opened,  both  while  standing  and  in  operation,  while 
the  safety  valves  were  open  or  the  throttle  valve  open,  re- 
gardless of  the  water  level  in  the  boiler  as  registered  by  the 
water  glass.  :. ;:    .V.' 

At  the  completion  of  the  fifth  trip,  three  additional  gage 
cocks  were  applied  in  the  back  head,  parallel  with  the  hori- 
zontal center  line  of  the  boiler,  the  top  one  entering  the  back 
head  10^  in.  below  the  top  knuckle  and  10^  in.  to 
the  right  of  the  vertical  center  line,  with  the  same  vertical 
reading  as  the  standard  application,  and  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  "experimental  gage  cocks."  These  were  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  changing  their 
location  toward  the  vertical  center  line  of  the  back  head  and 
away  from  the  knuckle,  where  the  upward  circulation  of 
the  water  was  believed  to  be  greater  than  near  the  center. 

An  experimental  water  glass  was  also  applied  on  the  left 
side  of  the  boiler,  opposite  the  back  flue  sheet,  the  top  con- 
nection of  which  entered  the  wrapper  sheet  on  the  top  cen- 
ter line,  15  in.  back  from  the  throttle  dome,  while  the 
bottom  connection  entered  the  wrapper  sheet  on  the  side. 
The  lowest  reading  of  this  glass  was  1  inch  above  the  high- 
est part  of  the  crown  sheet.  This  glass  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  "experimental  water  glass." 

With  this  arrangement,  observations  were  made  during 
five  additional  trips,  when  the  same  conditions  were  found 
to  exist  that  had  l)een  noted  in  the  previous  tests,  with  re- 
spect to  the  original  gage  cocks,  namely,  full  water  showed 
at  the  top  gage  cock,  regardless  of  the  level  indicated  by 
the  water  glasses,  while  the  experimental  gage  cocks  indi- 
cated a  level  approaching  that  indicated  by  the  water 
glasses  while  operating  with  open  throttle  or  safet}-  valves 
blowing. 

While  operating  with  throttle  wide  open  and  water  glass 
three-fourths  full,  the  bottom  connections  to  both  water 
glasses  were  frequently  closed  and  drain  valves  opened,  when 
dry  steam  would  steadily  flow  thrmigh  the  experimental 
water  glass  and  solid  water  would  flow  through  the  original 
water  glass,  which  glass  also  showed  the  water  in  severe  agi- 
tation while  the  locomotive  was  in  operation.  These  experi- 
ments demonstrated  that  the  level  of  water  indicated  by  the 
gage  cocks  and  water  glasses  varied  with  their  point  of  con- 
nection with  the  boiler,  and  indicated  that  a  higher  level 
of  water  prevailed  at  the  back  head  than  existed  further 
ahead. 

It  is  believed  that  the  transverse  "T"  iron,  which  was 
applied  to  the  back  heads  of  these  boilers,  hindered  the 
movement  of  water  up  the  back  head  near  the  center,  and 
consequently  decreased  the  variation  between  the  level  of 
water  indicated  by  the  experimental  gage  cocks  and  that  reg- 
istered by  the  water  glass. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  which  were  brought  about 
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by  the  large  number  of  crown  sheets  being  damaged  and 
fusible  plugs  being  melted,  the  gage  cocks  and  water  glasses 
were  moved  toward  the  vertical  center  line  of  the  boiler, 
which  seems  to  have  relieved  the  situation  to  a  considerable 
extent.        :  ;:  v   :v    .   ;  .:      * 

._S         ?:V  •'  Second  Series  of  Tests 

.  It  having  been  concluded  that  the  false  registration  of 
the  gage  cocks,  when  screwed  directly  in  the  boiler  back 
head,  and  the  agitation  of  the  water  in  the  water  glass  when 
top  connection  is  made  near  the  knuckle,  were  due  to  the 
rapid  circulation  of  the  water  upward,  carrying  it  a  consider- 
able distance  above  the  level  further  ahead,  a  number  of 
locomotives  of  the  following  description  were  equipped  with 
water  columns,  as  shown  by  Fig.  1 : 

■  These  locomotives  were  of  the  Santa  Fe  or  2-10-2  type, 
equipped  with  Schmidt  superheaters,  Street  stokers,  used  bi- 
tuminous coal  for  fuel,  carried  180  pounds  steam  pressure, 
with  firebox  132  inches  long  and  96  inches  wide,  with  brick 


c 18'- ^>| 


reading  could  be  obtained  than  when  the  gage  cocks  were 
screwed  directly  to  the  boiler  head.  During  the  approximate 
six-month  period  that  these  locomotives  were  operated  with 
this  arrangement,  however,  very  considerable  trouble  was  en- 
countered, due  to  the  extremely  erratic  and  unreliable  Water 
indications. 

When  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Locomotive  Inspection  it  was  determined  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  learn  just  what  caused  the  trouble. 
Therefore,  one  round  trip  was  made,  covering  240  m  les, 
where  observations  were  taken  under  actual  operating  con 
ditions,  with  the  following  general  conditions  noted: 

At  first  start  there  was  3^^  inches  of  water  in  the  glass, 
reverse  lever  in  full  forward  motion,  with  engine  working 
up  to  the  slipping  point  and  working  considerable  water 
through  the  cylinders  for  about  two  miles.  When  locomo- 
tive was  started  the  water  in  the  glass  receded  very  rapidly 
until  it  disappeared.  The  left  injector  was  started  and  by 
opening  any  of  the  gage  cocks,  which  had  openings  ^  inch 
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Fig*  1 — Water  Indicating  Devices  Used  in  Preliminary  Tests 


arch  supported  by  four  arch  tubes  and  back  head  sloping 
15°  from  vertical. 

The  water  column  applied  on  these  boilers,  as  illustrated 
by  Fig.  1,  was  1^  in.  inside  diameter  and  16  in. 
long,  applied  in  a  vertical  position  on  the  back  head,  18 
in.  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  center  line.  The  top  con- 
nection was  made  by  means  of  an  angle  valve  with  exten- 
sion handle,  extending  through  the  top  of  cab,  and  copper 
pipe  1-1/16  in.  inside  diameter,  entering  the  wrapper 
sheet  12^  in.  in  front  of  the  back  head  knuckle  and 
14^  in.  to  the  right  of  the  top  center  line.  The  bottom 
connection  was  made  of  copper  pipe  1-1/16  in.  in- 
side diameter,  and  entered  the  back  head,  through  a  three- 
way  cock,  16  in.  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  center  line 
and  28  in.  below  the  back  end  of  the  crown  sheet.  Three 
standard  gage  cocks  with  3<^  inch  openings  were  attached 
to  the  right  side  of  this  column,  three  inches  apart.  One 
water  glass  was  also  attached,  with  standard  fittings,  having 
y^  inch  opening.  The  lowest  reading  of  both  water  glass 
and  gage  cocks  was  4^^  in.  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
crown  sheet. 

By  this  arrangement,  it  was  believed  that  when  entering 
the  boiler  far  enough  ahead  of  the  back  knuckle  to  obtain 
dry  steam  at  all  times  through  the  top  connection  to  the 
column,  and  by  taking  water  from  well  below  the  crown 
sheet  and  below  the  agitated  portion  of  water,  a  more  correct 


in  diameter,  after  the  water  had  disappeared,  dry  steam  was 
emitted  for  a  few  seconds,  when  the  water  in  glass  and 
column  would  rise  to  the  cock  that  was  opened  and  would 
be  maintained  unsteadily  at  the  same  level  until  the  gage 
cock  was  closed,  when  the  water  in  the  glass  would  instantly 
recede  slightly  below  this  cock,  which  would  be  two  to  five 
inches  higher  than  the  level  indicated  before  the  gage  co^k 
was  opened.  From  this  point  the  water  would  gradually 
recede,  taking  four  or  five  minutes  to  drop  to  the  low  point, 
and,  when  reached,  the  water  would  work  normally  in  tlie 
glass,  but  would  gradually  recede  to  different  levels  and 
sometimes  out  of  sight,  depending  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  lower  connection  to  the  column. 

This  test  was  made  many  times  during  the  trip  and  in  all 
cases  practically  the  same  results  were  obtained.  When  the 
drain  cock  to  the  water  glass  was  opened,  the  water  in  tiie 
glass  and  column  would  be  raised  as  a  result,  and,  whm 
closed,  the  same  receding  conditions  prevailed  as  when  the 
experiments  were  made  with  the  gage  cocks,  but  wou'd 
again  settle  to  an  indefinite  point,  sometimes  out  of  sigi  t, 
depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the  lower  column  coi- 
nection.  The  gage  cock  was  frequently  opened  slightly,  -o 
as  to  create  a  slight  circulation  through  the  column,  whiih 
kept  the  temperature  in  the  column  and  connection  approN  - 
mately  that  in  the  boiler,  during  which  time  the  column  gla  s 
and  gage  cocks  appeared  to  register  correctly. 
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Numerous  other  observations  were  made,  which  gave  re- 
salts  similar  to  those  outlined  above.  During  these  tests 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  below  zero,  which 
caused  the  water  in  the  column  and  in  the  long  pipe  by 
which  the  bottom  connection  was  made  to  cool  rapidly,  which 
ia  turn  caused  the  level  of  water  in  the  column  to  lower. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  that  this  reduction  in  temperature 
w  as  the  cause  of  the  receding  action  in  the  column,  ice  water 
was  poured  on  the  bottom  of  the  column.  This  caused  the 
w  ater  in  the  column  to  lower  very  quickly  while  being  cooled, 
and  it  would  rise  as  soon  as  circulation  was  again  estab- 
lished in  the  column. 

It  was  demonstrated  by  experiments  that  this  lowering  of 
water  in  the  column  was  due  to  the  volume  of  dead  water 
contained  in  the  long  pipe  through  which  the  bottom  con- 
nection to  the  column  was  made.  This  was  evidently 
due  to  the  density  and  weight  of  the  water  at  different  tem- 
peratures, the  temperature  being  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  due  to  the  pipe  and  column  being 
exposed  to  the  cold  atmosphere  without  circulation. 

After  noting  these  results  and  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, another  water  glass  and  set  of  three  gage  cocks  were 
applied  in  the  usual  manner,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  I,  the 
water  glass  connections  entered  the  back  head  at  the  left 
of  column  and  the  gage  cocks  entered  near  the  knuckle. 
The  comparative  readings  of  all  gage  cocks  and  water 
glasses  corresponded.  For  reference  purposes  the  gage  cocks 
and  water  glass  applied  to  the  column  will  be  referred  to 
as  No.  1,  while  those  applied  in  the  usual  way  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  No.  2. 

With  the  indicating  devices  arranged  as  outlined,  obser- 
vations were  made  during  three  successive  trips,  or  720 
miles,  when  the  following  general  results  were  noted: 

Previous  to  starting,  all  devices  indicated  a  correspond- 
ing level,  but,^when  the  throttle  was  opened  or  safety  valves 
lifted,  the  water  in  No.  1  glass  would  recede  approximately 
2  in.,  while  that  in  No.  2  glass  would  rise.  No.  2  glass 
indicated  a  level  of  water  from  1  in.  to  3  in.  higher  than 
that  indicated  by  No.  1  glass.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
water  was  out  of  sight  at  the  bottom  of  No.  1  glass,  while 
No.  2  glass  indicated  a  level  of  from  3  in.  to  5  in. 

After  noting  these  results,  the  following  change  was  made : 
The  bottom  connection  to  the  water  column  was  raised  28 
in.  and  moved  to  the  right  2^  in.  The  new  con- 
nection was  made  midway  between  the  two  right  arch  tubes 
and  approximately  10  inches  above  them,  about  in  line  with 
the  back  end  of  the  crown  sheet.  The  object  of  this  change 
was  to  move  the  bottom  connection  up  as  close  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  column  as  possible,  and  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
dead  water  in  this  connection  in  order  to  eliminate  the  low- 
ering effect  referred  to.  After  this  change  had  been  made, 
the  following  general  results  were  obtained :  W^hen  starting, 
the  level  in  both  water  glasses  rose  slightly  and  both  glasses 
worked  normally;  and  when  the  throttle  was  closed  the  level 
would  recede  slightly,  the  readings  of  both  glasses  corre- 
sponding under  all  conditions  of  service. 

A  comparison  of  the  No.  1  gage  cocks  with  the  No.  2 
water  glass  showed  that  they  registered  the  same  level  when 
the  gage  cocks  were  opened  moderately,  or  a  sufficient 
amount  to  obtain  a  correct  reading,  but  by  opening  the  No.  1 
gage  cocks  an  excessive  amount,  or  wide  open,  the  water 
in  the  column  and  attached  glass  would  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  level  of  the  cock  opened.  When  the  gage  cock 
was  closed,  the  water  would  instantly  recede  to  its  original 
working  level  and  correspond  with  that  shown  in  No.  2 
glass.  The  receding  action,  as  noted  in  the  previous  tests 
and  before  the  bottom  connection  was  raised,  was  entirely 
absent  and  the  water  registered  a  corresponding  level  in  both 
No.  1  and  No.  2  glasses  under  all  conditions  of  service. 

Tests  of  the  No.  2  gage  cocks,  located  as  they  were  near 
the  knuckle  of  the  back  head,  proved  that  they  were  wholly 


unreliable  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  correct  level  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler  while  the  locomotive  was  working,  as 
they  showed  full  water  at  all  times,  throughout  the  entire 
test,  regardless  of  the  level  indicated  by  the  water  glasses  and 
No.  1  gage  cocks  while  steam  was  being  rapidly  discharged 
from  the  boiler,  due,  without  question,  to  the  rise  of  water 
up  the  back  head.  While  standing,  and  with  no  steam  es- 
caping, the  readings  of  both  water  glasses  and  all  gage  cocks 
registered  alike. 

Further  observations  and  tests  were  made  while  on  heavv' 
grades,  but  no  unusual  or  improper  conditions  could  be  noted 
except  that  No.  2  gage  cocks  registered  full  at  all  times,  as 
previously  stated,  and  the  water  in  the  column  glass  could 
be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  gage  cock  opened,  when 
opened  excessively.  l ,  ..  •  ;  , 

The  opening  in  the  bottom  connection  to  the  water  col- 
umn was  then  reduced  to  ^-in.  and  obser^'ations  continued. 
It  was  thought  that  by  restricting  the  inlet  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column  it  would  prevent  the  water  from  rising  in  the 
column  and  attached  glass  when  the  gage  cocks  were  opened 
excessively.  The  opening  in  the  gage  cocks  was  also  re- 
duced from  }i  in.  to  %  ^^-  inside  diameter,  so  as  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  water  in  the  column  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. '^ -rr  '  \ . :  -c 

On  this  trip  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  action 
of  the  water,  as  registered  by  the  water  glasses  and  No.  1 
gage  cocks  by  comparison,  and  it  was  particularly  noted  that 
the  level  of  the  water  corresponded  at  all  times  under  the 
var>'ing  conditions  of  service,  while  the  standard  gage  cocks 
registered  full  water  at  all  times  with  a  high  evaporation 
taking  place. 

As  previously  stated,  in  the  original  arrangement  the  top 
connection  to  the  column  was  fitted  with  an  inaccessible 
valve,  the  handle  of  which  extended  through  the  roof  of 
the  cab,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not  the 
valve  was  open  and  the  column  in  communication  with  the 
boiler  at  the  top.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
these  valves  being  left  closed  through  carelessness,  as  is  of- 
ten done  with  water  glass  cocks,  they  were  removed.  The 
necessity  for  removing  these  valves  was  demonstrated  by  the 
serious  damage  to  a  crown  sheet,  by  overheating,  while  the 
water  showed  in  the  water  glass  and  the  column  gage  cocks, 
due  to  one  of  these  valves  having  been  left  closed  on  one 
occasion,  while  the  locomotive  was  being  prepared  for 
service.      <^-r;-->- ;:-^- .;.  .:-%',.•.,.  ."rrx  v  -  • -.-.".'^ ''"r 

::;;v  Third  Series  of  Tests 

The  locomotives  on  which  these  tests  were  made  were 
U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  standardized  heavilv  Mallet 
2-8-8-2  B  iype,  with  boiler  and  firebox  of  the  following 
dimensions:    =.  ■  ;_:^      ■         ':    .;.    -,:?".>. ';}•"■-  '■■^•.'r 

Boiler,    type .,i,,,>.^;-.^ii.- .  Straight  top 

Boiler,    pressure    .'.."...•..;'..•..  2401b. 

Firebox,    length 170'A   in. 

Firebox,    lenpth    of   grate 143^  in. 

Firebox    width     ,...,...•....».■  96%   in. 

Combtistion    chamber,    length. .,  i'...,..,».'V.>  "  •       37  in. 

Heating    surface,    tubes   and    flues >.,.,.'.  .>.!,.. .  5.685  sq.  ft. 

Heatir.p    surface,     firebox ..'..,»..'. .'.  .V. ,  .  386  sq.   ft. 

Heating    surface,    arch    tubes ...«.;.  i\w>...;.  49  sq.  ft! 

Heating    surface    (totil) ..v..i,.v*..  6.120  sq.   ft. 

Grate    area     . 96  sq.  ft. 

The  crown  sheet  was  15  ft.  7  in.  in  length,  with 
firebox  equipped  with  Gaines  furnace,  and  brick  arch  ex- 
tending to  within  68  in.  of  the  door  sheet  and  within 
22 J/2  in.  of  the  crown  sheet,  supported  by  five  3  5/2-in. 
arch  tubes,  using  bituminous  coal  for  fuel  and  fired  with  Du- 
plex stoker.  The  boiler  was  equipped  with  one  water  column 
to  which  three  gage  cocks  and  one  water  glass  were  at- 
tached. Two  gage  cocks  were  applied  directly  in  the  back 
head  and  two  water  glasses  applied  in  the  usual  manner, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  center  line  of  the  back  head 
as  illustrated  by  Fig.  2.       •'-,.' 

The  lowest  reading  of  the  gage  cocks  attached  to  ^'le 
water    column,    and    all    water    glasses,    was    8    in.    above 
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the  highest  point  of  the  crown  sheet  and  12%  in.  below 
the  tc^  of  boiler  back  head.  The  limited  dry  steam  space 
at  the  back  end  of  this  boiler  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
readings  of  these  devices  when  connected  in  the  back  boiler 
head. 

Numerous  observations  were  made  on  a  number  of  loco- 
motives of  the  same  type,  for  ihe  purpose  of  comparing 
the  action  of  the  water  in  the  gage  cocks  and  water  glasses 
as  originally  applied  and  after  certain  changes  were  made. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  however,  the  tests  made  on  only  one 
of  these  locomotives  will  be  described,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
sults obtained  were  the  same  in  all  cases. 

For  the  purpose  of  cwnparison,  each  of  the  connectiwis 
was  fitted  with  a  valve,  and  extension  handle,  so  they  could 
be  easily  opened  and  closed,  allowing  changes  from  one  to 
the  other  at  will.  The  top  connection  to  the  right  water 
glass  was  changed  from  its  original  location,  which  corre- 
sponded to  that  shown  for  the  left  one,  to  the  location  shown 
at  Bl  on  the  highest  part  of  back  head  knuckle. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  when  water,  from  any 
cause,  reaches  the  top  connection,  it  destroys  the  proper  reg- 
istrations of  these  devices,  and  the  idea  in  mind,  when  ar- 
ranging the  top  connections  in  the  manner  illustrated,  was 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  reading  of  the  water  glasses 
and  water  column  would  be  altered  when  changing  from  one 
connection  to  the  other,  which  were  in  line  with  the  upward 
flow  of  water  between  the  door  sheet  and  the  back  head,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  dry  steam  to  balance  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  water  glasses  and  water  column.  The  result  of 
changing  from  one  connection  to  the  other  was  indeed  sur- 
prising. 


Al — Water  column  connection  where  it  entered  boiler  on 
back  head  knuckle  ^  in.  higher  than  top  gage  cock  and 
6  ^  in.  below  highest  part  of  back  head  as  originally  applied. 

A2 — Water  column  connection  where  it  entered  boiler  at 
highest  paint  of  back  head  knuckle. 

A3 — Water  column  connection  where  it  entered  boiler  on 
top  center  line  in  front  of  back  head. 

B. — Right  water  glass. 

Bl — Right  water  glass  connection  where  it  entered  boiler 
in  back  head  knuckle. 

B2 — Right  water  glass  connection  where  it  entered  boiler 
in  front  of  back  head. 

C. — Left  water  glass. 

CI — Left  water  glass  connection  where  it  entered  back 
head  knuckle  4^  in.  below  highest  point  of  back  head, 
measured  vertically  and  2}i  in.  above  top  water  ^ass  read- 
ing, as  originally  applied. 

C2 — Left  water  glass  connection  where  it  entered  boiler 
in  front  of  back  head. 

With  the  locomotive  working  heavy  throttle,  column  A 
and  glass  Ax,  connected  at  Al,  the  original  connection,  would 
be  completely  filled,  while  glass  B,  connected  at  Bl,  indi- 
cated 1  inch  of  water.  By  changing  the  connection  Al  to 
A2,  the  water  would  instantly  recede  to  a  level  in  A  and 
Ax  corresponding  with  that  indicated  by  glass  B,  or  1  inch, 
when  A,  Ax  and  B  would  continue  to  correspond  while 
connected  at  A2  and  Bl,  until  the  reading  approached  4^ 
to  5  in.,  at  which  point  the  water  would  become  erratic 
and  soon  fill  column  A  and  glasses  Ax  and  B  if  the  injec- 
tor was  slightly  over-supplying  the  boiler,  or  would  recede 
and  correspond  if  the  water  was  slightly  lowering  in  the 
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Fig.  2 — Water  Indicating  Devices  Used  in  Third  Series  of  Tests 


With  the  locomotive  equipped  with  water  glasses  and 
gage  cocks,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2,  it  was  used  in  pusher 
service,  on  an  ascending  grade  of  61  feet  per  mile,  during 
five  successive  trips,  occupying  a  period  of  time  aggregating 
four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes. 

While  the  locomotive  was  standing,  with  no  steam  escap- 
ing, the  registration  of  all  devices  showed  a  corresponding 
level  of  water.  A  total  of  121  readings  were  taken  and 
recorded  while  on  straight  track  and  while  the  locomotive 
was  working  with  heavy  throttle  with  about  the  same  firebox 
temperature  and  steam  pressure. 

For  reference  purposes,  the  water  glasses  and  water  col- 
umn, with  their  connections,  are  referred  to  by  letters  and 
figures  as  follows: 

A. — Water  column  to  which  three  standard  gage  cocks 
were  applied. 

Ax — Water  glass  applied  to  water  column. 


boiler.  This  indicated  that  the  water  was  moving  up  the 
back  head,  with  fountain  effect,  to  a  point  reaching  the  con- 
nections A2  and  Bl  where  they  entered  the  top  knuckle  of 
the  back  head,  S%  in.  higher  than  they  registered  when 
connected  at  A3  and  B2  on  the  wrapper  sheet,  and  was  il- 
lustrated by  changing  the  connection  to  column  A  and  glass 
B  from  A 2  to  A3,  Bl  to  B2,  when  the  water  would  instantly 
recede  to  its  former  reading,  and  the  readings  would  then 
continue  to  correspond  as  long  as  the  connections  remained 
at  A3  and  B2,  without  regard  to  condition  of  service  or 
height  of  water  indicated. 

These  readings  could  be  varied  as  often  as  desired,  by 
shifting  connections  to  the  boiler  by  use  of  the  valves;  that 
is,  when  the  column  connection  was  changed  from  A3  to 
A2,  the  water  would  immediately  go  from  S  in.  to  out 
of  sight  in  glass  Ax,  and  top  gage  cock  would  show  full 
water;  or,  when  changed  from  A2  to  A3  the  water  would 
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retede  from  out  of  sight  to  a  level  of  5  in.  and  correspond 
to  the  reading  shown  by  glass  B  connected  at  B2. 
With  glass  B  connected  at  Bl,  the  reading  would  corres- 
spond  with  column  A  and  glass  Ax  when  connected  at  A3, 
until  the  level  approached  5  in.,  when  the  water  in  glass 
B  would  become  erratic  and  soon  fill  the  glass,  while 
column  A  and  glass  Ax,  connected  at  A3,  retained  their 
level  of  5  in. 

Ihese  experiments  illustrated  that  column  A  and  glass 
Ax  were  incorrect  when  connected  at  Al,  the  original  con- 
nection, with  1  inch  or  more  of  water;  and,  when  con- 
nected at  A2,  were  incorrect  when  the  level  indicated  ex- 
ceeded 4^  in.  to  5  in.;  and  correct  at  all  times  when 
connected  at  A3;  and  that  glass  B  was  correct  when  con- 
nected at  Bl,  until  the  reading  indicated  4^  in.  to  5  in., 
and  incorrect  when  more  water  was  shown,  until  connection 
was  changed  to  B2. 

With  glass  B  registering  5  in.  of  water,  the  connection 
was  changed  from  B2  to  Bl,  when  the  glass  would  imme- 
diately fill;  and  with  the  bottom  water  glass  cock  closed  and 
drain  valve  open,  solid  water  flowed  steadily  through  the 
drain  pipe,  which  showed  conclusively  that  the  flow  of  water 
up  the  back  head,  with  fountain  effect,  reached  the  connec- 
tion Bl  where  it  entered  the  back  head  knuckle  &}i  in. 
highef  than  the  correct  level  of  water  in  the  boiler  or  that 
registered  by  glass  B  when  connected  at  B2,  and  by  A  and 
.\x  when  connected  at  A3. 

With  glass  C   in  communication  with  the  boiler  at  CI, 
its  original  connection,  it  registered  a  level  corresponding  to 
that  indicated  by  column  A,  glass  Ax  when  connected  at 
A.\  and  with  glass  B  when  connected  at  B2,  until  the  water 
registered  2y^  in.  to  3  in.,  at  which  time  the  water  in  glass 
C  would  become  erratic,  rising  and  lowering  and  rapidly  -■ 
filling,  providing  the  injector  was  more  than  supplying  the  ; 
boiler,  notwithstanding  column  A  and   glasses  Ax  and  B,  " 
connected  at  A3   and  B2,  worked  normally  and  indicated 
2^2  in.  to  3  in.  of  .water. 

When  glass  C  communication  was  changed  from  CI  to  . 
C2,  the  water  would  instantly  recede  from  out  of  sight  at  . 
top  to  a  level  of  2J/2  in.  to  3  in.  and  give  a  corresponding  , 
reading  with  column  A  and  glasses  Ax  and  B,  which  was  • 
true  at  all  times  when  all  connections  were  made  ahead  of  ■ 
back  knuckle,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  service  or  the 
level  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

The    reading    of    glass    C,    when    it    indicated    in.    or 
more  of  water,  could  be  changed   as  frequently  as   it  was  : 
desired,  by  changing  the  communications  from  CI  to  C2  or  .^ 
vice  versa. 

It  was  noted  on  one  occasion,  with  column  A  connected 
at  Al,  glass  B  connected  at  B2  and  glass  C  connected  at 
CI,  the  locomotive  moved  to  a  left-hand  curve,  at  which 
time  water  glass  B  registered  2  in.  of  water  while  column 
A  and  glasses  Ax  and  C  were  completely  filled. 

Sixteen  readings  were  taken  on  the  fourth  trip,  with  col- 
umn A  connected  at  Al,  the  original  connection,  glass  B  at 
B2  and  glass  C  at  CI,  original  connection,  during  which 
time  glass  B  indicated  a  level  of  from  1%  in.  to  4^  in., 
while  glasses  Ax  and  C  and  all  gage  cocks  in  both  column 
and  back  head  showed  full  of  water.  In  fact  the  gage 
cx-ks  applied  directly  in  the  back  head  showed  full  of 
water  at  all  times  during  these  tests,  while  the  locomotive 
^^as  being  operated  or  when  the  safety  valves  were  open. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  2,  it  will  be  noted  that  connec- 
tions to  water  glasses  are  made  to  the  boiler  through  ell 
Connections.  In  changing  the  street  ells  from  their  original 
location  cm  the  back  head  to  the  location  shown  at  B2  and 
(  2.  the  C2  connection  was  tapped  so  as  to  drain  thoroughly, 
^^hile  B2  was  leaned  sufficiently  to  cause  a  trap  to  be 
formed.  This  trap  caused  the  water  in  B  glass  to  rise  2  in.  to 
>'  in.  higher  than  that  registered  by  the  left  glass;  and 
vhen  this  trap  was  removed,  the  water  indication  in  all 


three  glasses  corresponded.  This  condition  has  been  found 
in  a  number  of  the  locomotives  under  investigation,  when, 
as  soon  as  the  traps  were  removed,  the  discrepancies  were 
obviated. 

_     ....   {To  be  continued) 


FUEL  STATIONS 

At  the  1915  convention  several  devices  were  reported  fw 
measuring  the  coal  as  delivered  to  locomotives,  but  at  that 
time  none  of  the  suggested  equipments  had  been  extensively 
used.  Since  that  date,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
number  of  at  least  two  of  the  suggested  types  of  equipments 
installed  and  maintained  regularly  in  ser\'ice. 

One  of  the  earliest  installations  is  that  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  at  Cowan,  Tennessee.  These  ma- 
chines have  been  operating  since  1916  with  an  average  issue 
of  200  tons  of  coal  per  day  and  have  handled  up  to  a  recent 
date  approximately  192,000  tons.  This  railroad  also  has  six 
additional  equipments  of  the  same  type  at  three  other  points. 
At  one  of  these  stations  the  record  for  the  past  twenty  months, 
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-    -■;       Fig.  1 — Coal    Measuring   Device,   N.  C.  &  St.  L. 

with  no  break-down,  indicates  150,000  tons  of  coal  issued, 
one  device  recording  88,234  tons. 

Fig.  1  outlines  the  goieral  arrangement  of  this  type  of 
measuring  device  and  illustrates  its  application  to  an  exist- 
ing chute.  This  machine  is  operated  with  a  two-horsepower 
electric  motor  in  one  continuous  rotar}-  movement  in  one  di- 
rectictfi.  It  is  so  designed  that  as  the  delivery  gate  is  opened, 
the  undercut  gate  arm  rolls  on  the  surface  of  the  large  cam, 
in  that  way  locking  it.  When  the  undercut  gate  is  down| 
ready  to  receive  the  issue  of  coal  from  the  bin,  the  delivery 
gate  is  also  locked,  and  these  movements  alternate  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  both  gates  open  at  the  same  time  and 
thus  release  a  bin  full  of  coal.  The  ordinary  operation  is  five 
cycles  per  minute.     As  first  constructed,  the  cut  gears  used 

•From   a   report   presented   at   the   1920  convention    of  flie   latertutional 
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were  made  of  cast  iron.  These  broke  in  several  instances, 
so  that  all  steel  gears  are  now  used  with  the  equipment. 

There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  the  use  of  such 
power  driven  machinery  as  this  which  should  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  a  practical  necessity  to  have  the  coal 
issued  by  the  assigned  operator  at  the  coaling  station.  Such 
a  mechanism  should  not  be  handled  promiscuously  by  many 
different  men,  most  of  whom  would  know  nothing  before- 
hand of  its  construction  or  method  of  operation.  This  equip- 
ment, the  same  as  other  parts  of  mechanically  operated  coal 
chutes,  requires  regular  and  systematic  attention  and  mainte- 
nance. ■':•.' 

As  illustrating  the  second  type  of  measuring  device,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  1918  installed  the  equip- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  2  on  a  7 5 -ton  coal  chute  at  Jack- 
son, Minn.  With  this  equipment  the  operator,  after  lower- 
ing the  chute  into  position,  discharges  the  coal  from  the 
measure  by  pulling  on  the  operating  rope.  The  locked-in 
position  of  the  unbalanced  measure  is  thus  released  and  the 
entrained  coal  is  discharged,  the  inlet  gate  being  auto- 
matically closed.  When  the  measured  coal  is  all  discharged, 
a  second  pull  on  the  operating  rope  tilts  the  measure  back 
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fine  and  coarse  coal  will  not  segregate,  with  the  result  ne 
effect  that  one  locomotive  tender  will  receive  all  coarse  lump 
coal  and  the  next  one  get  only  the  fine  and  in  some  ca^es 
almost  powdered  coal.  The  coal  should  fall  on  the  pile  in  the 
bin  at  a  point  directly  over  the  discharge  opening.  Hie 
natural  separation  of  the  coarse  coal  toward  the  lower  ult^e 
of  the  pile  will  not  then  materially  affect  a  fairly  unifcrm 
mixture  of  the  coarse  and  fine  coal  at  the  point  of  discharge. 
Fig.  3  illustrates  the  arrangement  which  caused  the  trouhle. 
The  bucket  conveyor  delivered  the  coal  over  the  idler  at  ;he 


Fig.  2 — Coal  Measuring  Device,  Jackson,  Minn.,  C.  M.  &.  St.  P. 

again  to  the  filling  position,  closes  the  outlet  gate  and  opens 
the  inlet  gate.  As  the  measure  is  again  filled  the  operations 
are  repeated.  The  reported  time  for  taking  five  measures  or 
five  tons  of  coal  is  three  minutes,  that  is,  from  the  instant 
that  the  engine  stopped  in  front  of  the  chute  until  it  started 
away.  There  are  14  engines  taking  coal  at  this  point,  aver- 
aging 5.8  tons  per  engine.  A  recent  report  on  this  particu- 
lar installation  advises  that,  "There  is  no  question  in  our 
minds,  however,  but  that  this  device  gives  much  closer  ap- 
proximation to  correct  weights  than  the  old  method  of  esti- 
mating weights.  The  device  appears  to  be  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned  and  it  costs  much  less  to  install  than  scales." 
Discussions  and  reports  presented  at  the  convention  from 
vear  to  year  h^e  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  deliver- 
ing the  coal  into^the  storage  bin  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
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center  of  the  bin.  The  coal  then  dropped  to  the  upper  ends 
of  the  two  inclines  shown,  but  in  passing  over  the  edge  of  the 
conveyor,  practically  all  the  lumps  threw  over  onto  the  Icng 
incline  and  only  fine  coal  dropped  onto  the  short  incline. 
Further,  the  momentum  of  the  coal  on  the  long  incline  was 
such  that  the  coarse  coal  was  all  delivered  on  the  pile  against 
the  left  hand  wall  of  the  bin  and  as  the  bin  was  filled  full 
only  fine  coal  worked  over  the  center  ridge  to  the  right  hand 
discharge  opening.  By  eliminating  the  inclines  and  pro- 
viding a  discharge  opening  in  the  conveyor  directly  over  the 
center  of  the  right  half  of  the  bin,  coal  is  beinc  delivered 
to  each  of  the  two  tracks  well  and  uniformly  mixed.         ^       '' 

Another  railway  reports  satisfactor}'  improvement  in  the 
mixing  of  the  coar.se  and  fine  coal  by  the  use  of  a  baffle  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  distributing  chutes.  The  purpose  is  to 
deflect  the  lumps  downward  so  that  they  will  fall  vertically 
with  the  slack  instead  of  falling  over  to  one  side  of  the 
pocket  and  there  forming  a  mass  of  lump  coal.  However, 
this  does  not,  as  arranged,  apparently  entirely  eliminate  the 
separation  trouble. 

[The  report  included  a  number  of  illustrations  of  typical 
fuel  oil  stations,  which  were  presented  without  critical  com- 
ment.— Editor.] 

The  report  was  signed  bv  W.  E.  Dunham  (Chairman),  <'• 
&  N.  W.;  E.  E.  Barrett,  J.  C.  Flanagan,  I.  W.  Hardv,  W. 
T.  Krausch,  R.  A.  Ogle,  ].  L.  Ripley,  C.  F.  Luddington,  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.,  and  J.  E.  Nellegar. 


Oil  Burxixg  Engine  Explodes. — A  yard  engine  ustd 
for  shifting  cars  in  the  Mt.  Clare  yards  of  the  Baltimore  *>£ 
Ohio  recently  exploded,  injuring  seven  men.  While  the  cau-e 
of  the  accident  has  not  been  determined,  it  is  believed  th;  t 
one  of  the  feeds  became  clogged,  allowing  the  oil  to  back  u  > 
and  generating  considerable  gas. 
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Italian  Locomotwe  Equipped  for  Burning  Pulverised  Coal 


Pulverized  Coal  Burning  Equipment  for  Europe 


Description  of  Locomotives  Recently  Designed  to 
Utilize    Low    Grade    Coals    in   Italy    and   Holland 


FROM  an  economic  standpoint  the  war  has  affected  noth- 
ing more  radically  than  the  relation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand for  fuel.  This  basic  commodity,  which  has  al- 
ways been  more  costly  abroad  than  in  the  United  States,  has 
now  become  fabulously  expensive  in  those  countries  in  Europe 
that  are  forced  to  import  coal.  Italy  and  Holland  are  in 
this  class,  although  there  is  a  native  supply  of  very  inferior 
coal  in  both  countries.  The  desirability  of  utilizing  this 
native  fuel  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  great 
conflict,  is  more  anxious  than  ever  to  become  independent 
of  outside  sources  for  its  basic  commodities.  This  applies 
particularly  to  coal,  and  for  matters  of  diplomatic  policy 
alone,  both  Italy  and  Holland  find  ample  incentive  for  un- 
dertaking expenditures  for  special  equipment  that  would 
enable  them  to  utilize  the  coal  available  within  their  bor- 
ders. In  this  cormection  it  was  thought  that  pulverizing  as 
a  means  for  utilizing  native  low  grade  coals  was  worthy  of 
a  trial  and  the  results  will  be  watched  with  unusual  interest 
in  the  United  States,  where  enormous  deposits  of  lignite  coal 
are  lying  untouched.  Barring  consideration  of  any  higher 
efficiencies  that  may  obtain  with  the  consumption  of  fuel 
in  a  pulverized  form,  the  fact  that  it  may  render  available 
relatively  inexpensive  fuels  that  can  now  be  mined  directly 
tributary  to  many  railroads  warrants  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration in  a  country  where  there  will  probably  never  be 
any  necessity  to  import  basic  commodities. 

It  is  highly  complimentary-  to  American  manufacturing 
enterprise  that  after  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
field,  the  engineers  from  both  the  Italian  and  the  Netherland 
State  Railways  selected  coal  pulverizing  and  pulverized  coal 
burning  equipment  developed  and  manufactured  by  the 
Fuller  Engineering  Company  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

Lignite  Coal  Available  in  Italy 

The  Italian  State  Railways  have  had  to  depend  entirely 
on  imported  coal  for  locomotive  fuel,  which  is  now 
costing  them  about  $34  a  ton  in  United  States  currency. 
The  native  coal  in  Italy  is  a  ver\'  low  grade  fuel  and  unsuit- 
able for  hand-fired  locomotives.  It  is  largely  in  the  form  of 
lignite  and  this  has  led  the  State  Railways  to  equip  two  of 
their  new  heavy  Consolidation  type  locomotives  for  burning 
pulverized  coal,  as  it  is  thought  that  this  grade  coal  can  be 
burned  in  a  pulverized  form. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lignite  coal  mines  in  Italy, 
the  largest  of  which  has  an  annual  output  of  nearly  1,000,000 


tons.  These  mines  are  located  in  several  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  coal  from  various  localities  exhibits  a 
wide  range  in  composition.  The  following  analyses  may  be 
taken  as  representative: 

Moisture  (determined  separately)  25.7  29.2  31.4  6.4  28.6 

V'olatile     31.1  47.8  46.9  2.4  32.3 

Fixed    carbon    20.8  36.3  40.8  66.1  58.5 

.\sh      48.1  15.9  12.4  31.5  9.2 

B.  t  u.    (dry   basis) 4,918  8,977  9.072  9,337  11,606 

The  last  of  an  order  of  150  Consolidation  type  locomotives 
for  the  Italian  State  Railways  was  being  completed  in  the 
shops  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  when  it  was  decided  to  apply  pulverized  coal  burning 
equipment  to  two  of  these  locomotives.  The  order  was  placed 
with  the  Fuller  Engineering  Company  and  was  completed 
in  less  than  60  days  from  the  date  of  order.  The  locomotives 
were  tested  out  with  pulverized  coal  (about  10  tons  Ijeing 
consumed  on  the  two  locomotives),  knocked  down  and 
shipped  to  Italy.  .■>:  'i^*-- 

■  ,^:']^(-'.^>  Description  of  Locomotives  ''■  S"' '/'''.  l-.- 

The  locomotives  have  the  following  specifications:   ,:■%   ^ 

Cylinders    ><.,.;,.,....,.... 21%    in.   by  27%   inl:      •    ' 

Steam  pressure 170.6  lb.  per  sq.  in.  ".' 

Drivers,  diameter. S4  in  •'••■ 

Weight  on  drivers '.'.'.'I'il.SOO  lb.'        .:    • 

Total  wei!?ht   148,000  lb. 

Grate  area   ......... 3414   g^    f,  • 

Maximum  tractive  eflfcrt .:.*t,...*t..Vi,v; . .33,400  lb. 

Heating  surface:  .-.;-.■•.•.-.., 

Tubes 1,331   sq.  f, 

F}""   485  sq.  f,. 

Firebox   ......,...,.." 117  sq.  ft. 

Superheater .^.■. ,. 407  sq.   ft. 

Water  capacity 5,900  gal. 

Fuel  capacity IQ  metric  tons 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 55  ft.   3-1/16  in. 

Practically  the  only  change  necessar>'  in  the  tender  wa?  to 
substitute  a  U-shaped  tank,  move  the  tank  bodily  on  the 
tender  back  toward  the  rear  7  inches  in  order  to  better  distrib- 
ute the  weight  on  the  front  and  rear  trucks.  Due  to  the  com- 
pactness of  the  equipment  it  was  possible  to  install  it  without 
in  any  way  altering  the  water  legs  from  the  standard  design 
of  the  other  tenders,  the  onl\'  diange  in  this  respect  being 
that  the  hand  brake  handle  had  to  be  raised  somewhat  to 
allow  for  clearance.  As  only  one  coal  plant  is  to  be  provided 
in  the  initial  installation  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  much  larger  fuel  capacity  than  on  the  hand  fired  loco- 
motives, which  is  the  reason  for  applying  a  tank  holding  10 
metric  tons.  A  standard  American  type  of  brick  arch  supported 
on  tubes  is  placed  in  this  locomotive  firebox  and  the  sides  of 
the  combustion  chamber  beneath  the  firebox  proper  are  bricked 
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were  made  of  ( ast  iron.  These  broke  in  several  instances. 
<o  that  all  steel  uears  are  now  used  with  tlie  e<|uii»ment. 

There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  the  use  of  such 
power  driven  niachiner\  as  this  whirh  should  l)e  mentioned, 
and  that  is.  that  it  is  a  jiraetieal  neee^^ity  to  have  the  eoal 
issued  hy  tlie  as.-iizned  operator  at  the  eoalinii  station.  Sueli 
a  inecluinisni  should  not  he  handled  j)romiscuously  hy  many 
different  men.  most  of  whom  w(juld  know  nothiim  hefore- 
hand  of  its  eonstru«  tion  or  method  of  operati»>n.  rhi>  etjui])- 
ment,  the  same  as  other  jiart-  of  mei  hanieally  operated  eoal 
cimtes,  reijuires  regular  and  systematic  attention  and  mainte- 
nance. 

As  illustrating'  the  seconfl  type  of  nieasurinii  deviei'.  the 
Chicago,  AJilwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  IMIS  installed  the  equip- 
ment shown  in  Fiu.  2  on  a  75-ton  coal  cimte  at  Jack- 
son. Minn.  With  this  equipment  the  ojierator,  after  lowir- 
inii  the  chute  into  |)o.-ition,  disc  hari;ts  the  eoal  from  tlie 
measure  by  pulling  on  the  operatinu'  ro|)e.  The  hxked-in 
poition  of  the  unhalanted  measure  is  thu>  released  and  the 
entrained  et)al  i>  di.-ehartied.  the  inlet  iratt-  Keint;  auto- 
matically closed.  W  lun  the  measured  coal  is  all  discharged. 
a   <econd   pull   on   the  operating'  ro|)f  tilt<  the   nua>ure   Lack 
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Fig.  2 — Coal   Measuring   Device.  Jnckson,  Minn.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

airain  to  tin-  fillini:  jio^ition.  (.Io-e>  the  outlrt  L'ate  and  opens 
the  inlet  u'ate.  .\,>-  the  measure  i-  auain  filled  tlu'  operation^ 
are  repeated.  .  -I'he  rijiorted  time  for  takinL'  five  mea-ure-  or 
five  tons  of  coal  i-  thrn-  minule>.  that  i.-.  ftiim  tlir  in.-tant 
that  the  eniiine  >t(;pped  in  front  of  the  diutr  until  it  -tartrd 
awav.  There  are  14  eninnes  taking  coal  at  tlii-  jxiint,  aver- 
aiiini;  5-.S  tons  [)er  eni^ine.  A  recent  report  on  thi-  particu- 
lar in-tallalioii  advi-r-  tliat,  "There  i-  no  (|Ue>tion  in  our 
minds,  however,  hut  that  this  dc-vice  give-  much  clo>er  ap- 
pro\in>ation  to  correct  weitrhts  than  the  old  jncthod  of  e-ti- 
niatini;  weight-.  The  device  apjiears  to  he  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned  and  it  costs  much  less  to  install  than  scales." 
Di.scus-sion.s  and  reports  presented  at  the  convention  from 
vear  to  year  have  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  deliver- 
inu  the  coal  into  the  storage  l«in  in  .such  a  manner  that  the 


fiiii-    an!    c'oarse   coal    will    not    segregate,    with    the    re>U: 
effect  that  one  locomotive  tender  will  receive  all  coarse  l 
(oal  and  the  next  one  get  onl\-  the  tine  and   in  some  . 
.ilmo>t  powderi'd  coal.      The  coal  >]iould  fall  on  the  pile  \v. 
\.'.n    at    a    point   directly   over   the   discharge-   (i|>ening. 
natural  separation  of  the  coarse  coal  toward  the  lower  . 
of  the  i)ile  will  not  then  materially  affect  a   fairly  uni: 
mixture  of  the  coarse  and  fine  coal  at  the  point  of  discha? 
Fig.  ,■!   illustrates  the  arrangement  which  caused  the  tnu: 
I'he  liucket  conve\or  delivered  the  coal  over  the  idler  at 
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Fig.  3 — Improper   Discharge  of  Coal  to  Storage   Bi'-s 

center  of  the  liin.  'The  coal  then  dropped  to  the  upper  einl> 
of  the  two  incline.-  shown,  hut  in  i)a,-.-ing  ctver  the  edge  of  the 
conveyor,  practicall)  all  the  lumps  threw  over  ontc»  the  kiig 
incline  and  only  fine  coal  dro|)ped  onto  the  short  incline. 
Further,  the  momentum  of  the  coal  on  the  long  incline  w;is 
-uc  h  that  the  eoar.-e  coal  was  all  delivered  on  the  jiile  against 
the-  left  hand  wall  of  the  bin  and  as  the  bin  wa^  filled  full 
unly  luu-  ccjal  worked  over  the  center  ridge  to  the  right  hand 
di-charge  opening.  By  eliminating  the  inclines  and  pro- 
viding a  discharge  opening  in  the  conveyor  directly  over  the 
icntir  of  the  rigiit  half  of  the  bin.  coal  i-  lieioL'  delivered 
to  each  of  the  two  trac  ks  well  anel  uniformly  mixed. 

.\nother  railwa\  reports  satisfactor\'  improvement  in  the 
mi'xing  of  the  coar.-e  and  fine  coal  b\-  tlu'  u-e  of  a  baffle  it 
ihe  lower  end  of  the  di-tributing  chute-.  The  ]airi)Ore  is  'o 
dc'tlect  the  lump-  downward  so  that  they  will  fall  ve-rtic;'.V\ 
v.ith  the  -huk  iii-tcad  of  falling  ovc-r  t<»  one-  -ide-  of  t'u- 
pc-cket  and  there  forming  a  ma--  of  lump  m.ii.  HowcAi'-, 
thi-  does  not.  as  arranLfid.  apparenti}  entirely  (.liminate  t:  *'• 
Mparation  trouble. 

I  i  he-  report  iiulucled  a  numbc-r  of  illu-tr.itinn-  nf  ty|>i^  ' 
fuel  oil  station.-,  which   were  prc-cntfd    witlioiir  ititiv.il  n- 
mc-nt.-    F.orioK.  | 

'The  report  was  -ignc^d  bv  W.  I..  Dunham  i  ( "hairman  i.  '-■ 
k  N.  W.:   K.   K.  liarrett.  j.   C   Flanagan.   J.   W.   Hardv.  V 
I  .  Krau-ch.  R.  .\.  Ogle,    ].  I..  Riple\,  (".  F.  I.uddincton. 
.\T  eV  St.  1'..  and   T.  E.  Xellcgar. 


On.  lit  NMXo  I-'.Noix!  {•'..M'l.iiot.s. — .\  }  dV'l  engine-  u- 
for  shifting  car-  in  the  .Mt.  Clare  yard-  of  the  Baltimore 
Ohio  recentl}-  exploded,  injuring  .-even  men.  While  the  cau 
of  the  accident  lias  not  l)een  determine-d.  it  i-  believed  tli. 
one  of  the  \\\-(\>  became  clogged,  allowing  the  «(il  to  '  .u'k  i: 
and  generating  considerable  gas. 
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Pulverized  Coal  Burning  Equipment  for  Europe 

Description   of   Locomotives   Recently   Designed  to 
Utilize    Low    Grade    Coals    in    Italy    and    Holland 

FROM  an  economic  standpoint  the  war  has  affected  noth-  tons.     Tliese  mine?  are  located  in  several  different  pans  of 

ing  more  radically  than  the  relation  of  supj)]y  and  dc-  the  (ountry  and  the  coal   from  various  kxalities  e.\hil.it>  a 

mand  for, fuel.     This  basic  commodity,  which  has  al-  wide  ranj^e  in  composition.     The  following  analyses  may  be 

ways  been  more  costly  abroad  than  in  the  United  States,  has  taken  as  rej)resentative: 

now  become  fabulously  expensive  in  those  countries  in  Europe  Moisture  (<ktermmed  separately)    2-:^.:         2v.j         31.4          6  4         :g  6 

that  are  forced  to  import  coal.      Italy  and  Holland  are  in  \^\,r^- :V/--:\:\V.:    ^{].        fd        tl        66!?        Ml 

this  class,  although  tliere  is  a  native  .<upplv  of  verv  inferior     ■'^^t'    •• •*'<-i         i5.'>         i-'.4        31.5  9.2 

T     .        .     .,  .    .  .,,,  ,      .      ^•^■:    ■     c       .-I-'   •  xi  •  "   t   "     <drv    t).isis). ,.   4.918         8,977         9,072         9.337        ;i.606 

coal   m  both  countries.     The  desirability  of  utilizing  this  '                      ^i.wo 

native  fuel  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the  Euro-  I  he  last  of  an  order  of  150  Consolidation  type  locomotives 

pean  countries,  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  great  for  tlie  Italian  State  Railways  was  being  completed   in  the 

I  oiiflict.  is  more  anxious  than  ever  to  become  independent  ''hops  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at  Schenertady, 

of  outside  sources  for  its  basic  commodities.     This  applies  •^-  V.,  when  it  was  decided  to  apply  pulverized  coal  l^urning 

particularly  to  coal,   and   for  matters   of  dij^lomatic   policy  o<|uipment  to  two  of  these  locomotives.     The  order  was  placed 

alone,  botli  Italy  and  Holland  tind  ample  incentive  for  un-  \\'th  the   Fuller  Engineering  (\)mpany  and   was  completed 

(Urtaking    expenditures    for    special    equipment    that    would  '»  l*-'^^  than  (>()  (hiys  from  the  date  of  order.    The  l.Komotivis 

enable  them  to  utilize  the  coal  available  within  their  bor-  ^^f^c  teste<l  out  with  pulverized  coal    (about   10  tons  b«.ing 

ders.     In  this  connection  it  was  thought  that  pulverizing  as  consumed    on    the    two    locomotives),    knocked    down    and 

a  means  for  utilizing  native  low  grade  coals  was  worthv  of  >hij»ped  to  Italy.                . 

a  trial  and  the  results  will  be  watched  with  umi^ual  interest  ,      .  _             Description  of  Locomotives 

m  the  I  nited  States,  where  enormous  deposits  of  lignite  coal  -n     /           • 

are  lying  untouched.      Barring  consideration  of  any  higher  ' '''^'  Jo<'"motives  have  tlie  following  spccihcation>: 

efficiencies   that  may   obtain   with   the   consumption   of   fuel  ryiin<icrs  2ij.i  in.  i.y  27'/.  h: 

in  a  i)ulverized  form,  the  fact  that  it  may  render  available  iviv"rr^ian!^t.;V.V  ■.■.V;.■;;;.V.■.■.^V.^^^■.^l'"■^."^!'*^^i  ^ 

relativelv  inexpensive  fuels  tiiat  can  now  l)e  mined  directlv  uviciu  .m  <iriver.s .'.V.'.'.'.Vii'.Vno  n 

tributary  to  manv  railroads  warrants  the  most  serious  con-  <;rato  .ina :..'.'.'.' sa''  -.\    t- 

sideration  in  a  country  where  there  will  proba]>ly  never  be  u^^ii^s'lmi^^''^' '' ■; ■   •  •■••^^^^<i  !• 

an\    iiece.-sity   to   import    l>asic    commoditie>.  TjiK.s ...;,...  .].3.^i  s.j.  f?. 

It   is   highly   complimentary   to   American   manufacturing  R'"«'b«i--''^-- ■•••••,  ••••^ 

enterprise  that  after  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  NVntTcS'ii^'- •••••••  •••-•i-- -^-'^^i'''!^                      v 

tield,  the  engineers  from  both  the  Italian  and  the  Nethcrland  Fiit-itapacUy  ......... '.'.V. .. ■.■.■,".  n.  in."  i,iv-  im'tv- 

Mate  Kailways  .-elected  arAl  jnilveri/mg  and  j)ulveri/ed  coal 

burning    e(iui|)mint    devel()])ed    and    manufactured    In-    the  Pr-'^etically  the  oiily  change  luiessar}-  in  tin-  tiii(!,r  u..-  to 

Fuller  I-Jigineering  ("omi)anv  of  Alkntown.  Pa.  substitute  a   U-shaped  tank,   move.tlw  tank   bodih    on   the 

•         Lignite  Coal  Available  in  Italy  ^''"'';''"  ''^'^^  toward  the  rear  7  inches  in  order  to  l>ctti'r  di^trii)- 

.,.,      T.  V        C-.  .     1.   M            1          ,     ,          ,          .         .    ,  ute  tile  weiglit  on  the  I ront  and  rear  trucks.    Due  to  the  com- 

Ihe   Italian   State  Railways  have  had  to  depend  entirely  pactne.^s  <jf  the  e«,uipmcnt  it  wa>  po^-il^le  to  in-i  ,11  it  with.^ut 

on     imported     (oal     f..r    locomotive     luel,     which     is    now  in  anv  wav  alterin-  tlie  water  le-s  fn.m  the  -t.nd.rd  de-i-Mi 

c<)sting  tliem   about   .S.,4   a   ton   in    United   States  currency,  of  the  other  tender-,  the  -mlv  change  in  thi-  re^ravi  bein- 

I  he  native  coal  in  Italy  is  a  very  low  grade  fuel  and  un-^uit-  that  tlie  hand  l>rake  handle  had  to  be  rai>e<l   somewhat  to 

able  for  hand-hred  l.Komotives.     It  is  largely  in  the  form  of  allow  for  clearaiu e.     A>  onlv  one  coal  r.lant  i-  to  b.-  pnn-ided 

lignite  and  this  has  led  the  State  Railways  to  equip  two  of  in  tlie  initial  in.-tallaiion  it  was  of  course  ncv.-<arv  to  provjc'  • 

their  new  heavy  (  on.^^olidation  tyi,e  locomotives  for  burning  for  a  much  larger  fuel  capacity  than  on  the  ham!  tired  Wu- 

pulverized  coal    a.s  it  is  thought  that  tliis  grade  coal  can  be  motives,  which  is  the  reason  for  applying  a  tank  hol.liu..  M 

burned  m  a  pulverized  form.  m.-tric  ton-    \-tnulir,l   \ni,.r;,-..,i  A  ,.w,f  i„-  i        \           "     j 

^                         .....            ,       .  ""-o'l  ion-.  .\ -laiuiarci  .xnuruan  t\pe  of  brick  arch  sunix.rted 

Fhere  are  a  grea    number  of  lignite  coal  mines  in  Italy,  on  tubes  is  placed  in  thi-  lo.:omotive  firebox  and  the  ^ilie^  of 

the  largest  of  which  has  an  annual  output  of  nearly  1 .000.000  the  combustion  ehamber  beneath  the  firebox  proper  are  brick.  \ 

■  ■  -              ■  :''"-':' '    -  "  ..■  -■  ■■    581  :-v                         \^  :;.       ,-.'     "  '■     .' 
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up  in  a  standard  manner  with  air  vents  controlled  by  dam- 
pers, these  all  being  controlled  from  the  cab  on  the  fireman's 
side. 

Pulverized  Coal  Equipment 

The  coal  is  blown  in  suspension  from  the  tender  to  the 
locomotive  through  2  ft.  5  in,  dia.  flexible  hose,  and  the  coal 
feeder  is  controlled  from  the  fireman's  position  in  the  cab 
by  means  of  a  flexible  shaft,  the  ratio  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  coal  feed  of  346  per  cent  being  obtained  and 
this  ratio  is  again  doubled  by  throwing  in  or  out  either  one 
of  the  two  pairs  of  feed  screws  by  means  of  the  clutches, 
which  project  over  the  apron  within  easy  reach.  Four  4-in. 
dia.  steel  feed  screws  operating  in  pairs  draw  the  coal  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  front  of  the  feeder,  where  it  is 
met  by  the  air  from  a  steam  turbine  driven  fan  and  blown 
into  the  firebox.  The  feed  screws  are  driven  by  a  two-cylin- 
der, double  acting  reciprocating  engine,  enabling  the  widest 
variation  to  be  obtained  with  the  minimum  steam  consump-- 
tion  at  all  times.  A  feature  of  this  equipment  is  that  the 
screws  can  be  started  up  and  operated  on  25  pounds  of  steam 
pressure.  This  is  a  great  advantage  when  it  is  considered 
that  very  often  the  pressure  in  roundhouse  firing  up  lines 
drops  to  30  pounds.  Due  to  the  screws  being  operated  in 
pairs,  it  is  impossible  for  the  coal  to  arch  over  at  any  time 
and  a  steady  constant  feed  is  obtained  at  all  times,  no  mat- 
ter how  heav>'  the  coal  or  how  long  it  has  been  in  the  tank. 

At  the  same  time  the  order  was  placed  for  the  locomotives 
a  pulverizing  plant  was  also  ordered  from  the  Fuller  Com- 
pany to  consist  of  two  standard  42-in.  screen  type  Fuller- 
Lehigh  pulverizing  mills  having  a  capacity  of  approximately 
4  tons  per  hour  each,  a  standard  drier,  fired  by  pulverized 
coal  and  having  an  approximate  capacity  of  10  tons  of  dried 
coal  per  hour.  The  coal  plant  throughout  is  of  the  standard 
type  with  track  hopper  for  receiving  the  coal  from  the  cars, 
single  roll  crusher  for  crushing  it  down  to  the  proper  size 
for  the  pulverizing  machines,  magnetic  separator  for  remov- 
ing all  tramp  iron,  etc.,  and  all  necessary  conveyors,  elevators, 
as  well  as  40-ton  pulverized  coal  storage  bin  divided  in  half, 
which  is  placed  over  the  track.  Two  separate  butterfly 
valves  with  filling  spouts  are  provided  for  coaling  the  loco- 
motives. The  plant  is  driven  throughout  with  electric  motors 
and  is  equipped  with  dust  collectors,  separators,  etc.,  in  order 
to  make  a  clean,  dustless,  modem  plant. 

.  .  v..    Fuel  Situation  in  Holland 

There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
imported  by  Holland  for  firing  locomotives  and  in  order  to 
utilize  the  cheaper  grades  and  culm  piles  which  have  ac- 
cumulated during  many  years,  the  Netherland  State  Rail- 
ways have  decided  to  equip  two  express  type  passenger  lo- 
comotives for  burning  pulverized  coal  as  an  initial 
experimental  installation.  After  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject  in  their  own  country  and  abroad  an  order 
was  placed  with  the  Fuller  Engineering  Company  in  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  for  two  complete  locomotive  equipments  as  well 
as  a  coal  pulverizing  plant  for  furnishing  these  locomotives 
with  pulverized  coal. 

The  coal  which  is  now  being  hand  fired  has  the  follow- 
ing approximate  analysis: 

Moisture 20  per  cent        Ash      7  per  cent 

Volatile     12  per  cent       Sulphur     1  per  cent 

Fixed    carbon     80  per  cent 

R   '    r.  value,  14,000. 

The  coal  which  it  is  desired  to  utilize  in  pulverized  form 
has  the  following  analysis: 

Maisture     4  tc  14  per  cent       Ash    9  to   15  percent 

\'olatile      9  to  24  per  cent        Sulphur     1  per  cent 

Fixed     carbon 52  to  74  per  cent 

B.  t.  u.   value  of  this  coal,   11,000  to   13,000. 

Locomotives  which  it  has  been  decided  to  equip  are  of 
the  ten-wheel  type  with  four  simple  high  pressure  cylinders 
in  the  same  plane,  two  outside  of  the  frame  and  two  inside. 


The  specifications  of  the  locomotive  follow:  Cylinders,  15^- 
in.  by  26  in.;  steam  pressure,  170  lb.  per  sq,  in.;  drivers,  7.3 
in.  dia.;  weight  on  drivers,  96,000  lb.;  total  weight,  140,000 
lb.;  firebox,  110  7/16  in.  by  39^  in. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  locomotive,  and  one  which  will 
make  it  particularly  adaptable  to  pulverized  coal,  is  that  on 
account  of  having  four  high  pressure  cylinders  there  will 
be  eight  exhausts  for  each  revolution  of  the  drivers,  which 
will  of  course  produce  a  much  more  even  draft  through  the 
tul)es  and  firebox. 

Description   of  Equipment 

Equipments  which  will  be  installed  are  duplicates,  with  a 
few  improvements  and  alterations,  of  the  ones  furnished  to 
the  Italian  State  Railways  and  are  also  very  similar  to  the 
one  which  has  been  in  use  on  a  Lehigh  Valley  locomotive 
for  the  past  year,  burning  mixtures  of  anthracite  silt  and 
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bituminous  coal  with  success.  The  coal  plant  will  contain 
two  33 -in  screen  type  pulverizers,  an  indirect  pulverized  coal 
fired  drier  with  all  necessary  motors,  elevators,  dust  collectors, 
etc.,  to  make  a  complete  and  modern  plant  in  every  detail. 

The  coal  will  be  received  direct  into  a  track  hopper  from 
the  car  and  will  be  crushed  down  to  standard  size  for  the 
pulverizing  mills  and  delivered  to  a  20  ton  storage  tank  for 
coaling  the  locomotives  over  a  track  adjacent  to  the  pul- 
verizing building.  The  operation  will  be  continuous  and  en- 
tirely mechanical  from  the  time  the  coal  leaves  the  cars  until 
it  is  placed  in  the  storage  tank  over  the  track.  The  tank 
in  which  the  pulverized  coal  is  carried  will  hold  8  tons  of 
pulverized  coal,  enabling  a  round  trip  to  be  made  with  only 
one  fueling.  No  changes  in  the  outside  arrangement  of  the 
tender  whatever  are  made,  thus  enabling  the  water  to  be 
taken  as  at  the  present  time,  at  any  place  along  either  side 
of  the  tender,  in  the  troughs  provided,  as  this  is  standard 
practice  on  the  Netherland  Railroads.  The  locomotive  will 
have  a  brick  arch  supported  on  lugs,  as  it  is  now  standard 
practice  in  Holland. 

Due  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  coals  which  they  are 
now  burning  and  which  they  intend  to  burn,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  whole  investment  can  be  paid  for  in  one  year,  due 
to  the  savings  resulting  therefrom,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  working  the  Netherland  State  Railways  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  pulverized  coal  burning  equipment  to 
other  locomotives  of  suitable  size  and  type  as  soon  as  the  two 
which  are  now  ordered  have  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  determine  how  much  these  savings  amount  to. 


BETTER  FOUNDATION  BRAKE  GEAR  AND 
AUTOMATIC  ADJUSTMENT  NEEDED 

BY  W.  H.  SAUVAGE 

The  use  of  automatic  slack  adjusters  on  electric  equip- 
ment is  becoming  general  throughout  the  country.  On  steam 
railroads  spasmodic  attempts  to  use  these  devices  have  been 
made  for  several  decades.  Perfect  regulation  when  made 
by  hand  is  ideal,  but  human  agency  is  not  dependable.  In 
order  to  obtain  perfect  adjustment  of  the  brakes  the  first 
requisite  is  to  have  a  satisfactory  foundation  brake  gear. 
In  recent  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  getting  a 
stronger  and  less  flexible  gear  than  in  the  past ;  however,  the 
roads  have  not  departed  from  first  principles  in  simplifying 
the  foundation  brake  gear  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  is 
true  that  the  roads  are  gradually  retiring  outside  hung  brakes 
and  generally  adopting  the  more  reliable  inside  hung  brake, 
with  the  brake  beam  hangers  so  attached  as  to  prevent  their 
deflection  on  the  wheels,  whether  cars  are  empty  or  loaded, 
so  that  more  uniform  piston  travel  and  brake  chain  take-up 
becomes  possible. 

While  this  improvement  has  been  in  the  right  direction 
it  should  never  stop  there.  Pullman  and  electric  cars  have 
all  truck  levers  standing  vertically  along  the  center  line  of 
the  truck,  thus  producing  as  nearly  as  possible  100  per  cent 
efficiency.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  freight  car 
equipment  or  locomotive  tender  trucks;  without  any  excep- 
tions all  car  trucks  still  use  truck  levers  set  at  an  angle  of 
40  deg.,  which  necessitates  a  right  and  left  brake  beam  for 
every  truck.  A  few  years  ago  a  more  simple,  compact,  and 
reliable  brake  gear  with  all  truck  levers  vertical  was  in- 
troduced. This  arrangement  does  not  require  right  and  left 
brake  beams,  making  every-  beam  interchangeable,  or  by 
using  a  reversible  strut  it  allows  the  use  of  levers  set  at  a 
40-deg.  angle  when  so  desired. 

This  simplified  foundation  brake  gear  does  away  with 
four  clevises,  two  lever  fulcrums  and  two  extra  floating  levers 
which  are  required  at  the  present  time  to  get  the  reverse  pull 
on  the  truck  levers  on  opposite  ends  of  the  car.  The  cylinder 
levers  remain  of  equal  dimensions  as  before,  the  pull  rods 
are  attached  thereto  in  the  center  line  of  the  car  to  the  truck 
levers  direct;  in  this  manner  they  do  not  interfere  with 
hopper  bottom  arrangements.  Providing  this  direct  connec- 
tion, thus  eliminating  the  extra  floating  levers  and  guides, 
reduces  friction  to  a  minimum,  making  both  the  power  and 
hand  brakes  more  efficient  than  under  the  old  arrangement. 
Brakes  release  more  promptly,  preventing  unnecessary  brake 


shoe  drag,  which  reduces  the  tractive  effort  of  a  locomotive 
often  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

When  brakes  with  a  modern  gear  require  adjustment,  con- 
ditions will  immediately  l)e  improved,  whether  made 
manually  or  automatically.  Manually  adjusted  brakes  we 
are  all  quite  familiar  with,  but  we  are  not  yet  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  of  automatic  adjustment.  Many 
automatic  devices  for  adjusting  brakes  have  been  brought 
out  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  25  year.«;  and  some  have 
shown  a  great  deal  of  merit.  Simplicit}'  is  the  first  re- 
quirement for  an  automatic  device,  next  reliability,  while 
durability  is  essential,  especially  for  freight  car  equipment. 

Let  us  analyze  what  it  means  to  have  ideal  adjustment 
of  brakes  on  freight  cars.  Dragging  brakes  consume  a 
great  deal  of  energy,  limiting  the  hauling  power  of  the  lo- 
comotive, consuming  more  or  less  unnecessary  fuel,  de- 
laying movements  of  trains  from  point  to  point  and  causing 
improper  air  brake  performance.  This  is  primarily  due  to 
brakes  being  adjusted  too  tight  against  the  wheels.  Fre- 
quently cars  have  long  piston  travel  and  yet  the  brake?  are 
found  dragging.  This  is  not  always  entirely  due  to  im- 
proper foundation  brake  gear,  but  more  often  arises  from 
the  methods  employed  by  the  man  who  adjusts  the  brakes. 
In  any  freight  yard  when  the  inspector  finds  a  car  with  long 
piston  travel  he  takes  advantage  of  shortening  this  travel 
under  the  end  of  a  car  which  seems  to  require  the  least  lal)or 
to  take  up  the  slack.  As  a  rule  he  does  not  go  to  the 
trouble  to  take  up  or  let  out  the  false  piston  travel  on  the 
truck  that  needs  it  most,  but  gets  under  the  easiest  end  and 
pulls  up  the  dead  lever  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  usually 
manages  to  get  the  travel  within  a  few  inches  of  what  he 
wanted  it  to  be.  If  it  is  a  little  long  or  a  little  short  doesn't 
matter,  to  obtain  the  exact  piston  travel  he  desires  would  re- 
quire considerable  time,  so  he  lets  it  alone.  What  the  in- 
spector should  have  done  was  to  balance  up  the  levers  on 
each  truck  and  not  allow  the  shoes  on  one  brake  beam  to 
stand  away  several  inches  off  the  wheel  on  one  truck,  with 
the  shoes  tight  against  the  wheels  on  the  other  truck.  To 
do  this  properly  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  take  up 
slack  on  the  bottom  rod  connection,  but  that  means  more 
work,  and  he  follows  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
which  is  human  nature.  To  get  absolutely  perfect  adjustment 
is  a  slow  process.  The  time  required  to  properly  adjust 
brakes  on  a  100-car  train  to  some  predetermined  piston 
travel  is  often  serious  and  lead?  to  expensive  delays  aside 
from  the  labor  involved. 

What  does  it  mean  to  have  a  train  of  cars  running  over 
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up  in  i  .■'tuiKUird  maiiiKT  with  air  v».nt>  (.ontroUcd  \>\  daiii- 
por-,  tlu'se  all  l)eini,'  contrullod  from  the  rah  on  the  riri'nian'> 
>idi-. 


V\w' 


.'■■    Pulverized  Coal   Equipment 
tf.il    i>  blown   in   >usponsion   from  the  tender  to  the 


lo<  tmiotiv<-  tliroutili  2  It.  5  in.  dia.  Ile\il»le  hose,  and  the  eoal 
feeder  is  conirolleil  from  the  hrenian's  position  in  the  eal> 
l>\  means  of  a  flexil)le  shaft,  the  ratio  l)et\veen  the  minimum 
and  maximum  coal  feed  of  S40  per  cent  being  obtained  and 
this  ratio  is  ayain  doubled  l)\  throuini;  in  or  tnit  either  one 
of  the  two  })airs  of  feed  --crews  by  means  of  the  clutches, 
which  proje(t  over  the  a[)ron  witliin  easy  reach.  Tour  4-in. 
dia.  -teel  feed  .-crew-  operating  in  pairs  draw  tiie  coal  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  front  of  the  feeder,  where  it  is 
met  l>v  the  air  from  a  .-team  turl>ine  driven  fan  and  blown 
into  the  t'lrebu.x.  I'he  feed  screws  are  driven  I)y  a  two-cylin- 
der, doulde  acting  reciprocating  engine,  enabling  the  widest 
variation  to  be  obtained  with  the  minimum  steam  consump- 
tion at  all  times.  A  feature  of  this  eiiuipment  is  that  the 
screws  can  l»e  started  up  and  operated  on  2,^  pounils  of  .-team 
pressure.  This  is  a  great  advantage  when  it  is  considered 
that  very  often  the  pressure  in  roundhouse  t'lring  up  lines 
drops  to  .>0  pounds.  Due  to  the  screws  being  operated  in 
pair-,  it  is  impossible  for  the  coal  to  arch  over  at  any  time 
and  I  -teady  constant  \^:cd  is  obtained  at  all  times,  no  mat- 
ter lunv  heavy  the  coal  or  how  long  it  has  been  in  the  tank. 
.\t  the  same  time  the  order  was  placed  for  the  huomotive- 
a  jjulverizing  plant  was  al>o  ordered  from  the  Fuller  Com- 
pany to  consist  of  two  -tandard  42-in.  .-rrcen  type  Fuller- 
I.ehigh  pulverizing  mill-  liavim;  a  capacity  of  a])|iroximatel\ 
4  tons  per  hour  each,  a  standard  drier,  t"ired  by  jiulveri/ed 
coal  and  having  an  approximate  capacity  of  10  tons  of  dried 
coal  per  hour.  The  coal  plant  throughout  is  of  the  standard 
type  with  track  hopjx^r  for  receiving  the  coal  from  the  cars, 
single  roll  crusher  t'or  crushing  it  down  to  the  jjroper  size 
for  the  pulverizing  machines,  macnetic  separator  for  remov- 
ing all  tramp  iron.  etc..  and  all  necessary  conveyors,  elevators, 
as  well  as  40-ton  pulverized  coal  storage  bin  divided  in  half, 
which  is  placed  over  the  track.  Two  separate  butterfly 
valves  with  filling  spouts  arc  provided  for  coaling  the  loco- 
motives. The  plant  is  driven  throughout  with  electric  motors 
and  is  eiiuijjpcd  with  dust  collectors,  .separator*,  etc..  in  order 
to  make  a  clean,  dustless.  modern  plant. 

;     Fuel  Situation  in  Holland 

There-  h.i-  been  an  c-normous  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
im[)orted  by  Holland  for  llring  locomotives  and  in  order  to 
utilize  the  chea[»er  grades  and  culm  piles  which  have  ac- 
cumulated during  man\  years,  the  Xetherland  State  Rail- 
ways h.ive  decided  to  c-<|uip  two  express  type  pas.scnger  lo- 
comotive- for  burninsj  [lulverized  coal  as  an  initial 
exjierintenlal  in.-tallation.  .\fter  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject  in  their  own  country  and  abroad  an  order 
wa-  placed  with  the  Fuller  F.ngineering  Company  in  Janu- 
ary. !')20.  for  two  complete  locomotive  equipments  as  well 
a-  I  <  o.il  pulverizing  plant  for  furnishing;  these  locomotive- 
wirh  pulverized  coal. 

The  coal  which  is  now  being  hand  fired  has  the-  follow- 
inii  ajtproximate  analyst-: 

M  'i*t'.ire      ...        . 20  per  cev.X         \-Ii "  per  cent 

■Volatile      ...       ...:..■....  t  J  per  cent        -Siili'lnir      1  pir  ceiit 

Fixed    carb"  n     .....-...,  .SO  per  cent 

r.   '    r.  v;ilnf.   14. mid. 

The  toal  which  it  i-  de-ired  to  utilize  in  pulverized  form 
ha-  the  followinc  analvsis: 


Ash    9    to    \5  percent 

Sulphur      I  per  cent 


M"i>f.:!  t*      .........    4  t'    14  per  cent 

'.    -latilc *>  to  24  per  cent 

l-'i\ed     carbon .52  ti-  "4  jier  cent 

l:.  t   ti.   v.-ihie   of  tlii-  coal.    1 1 .0(iO   to    K^.OOfl. 

Locomotives  which  it  has  heen  decided  to  equip  are  of 
the  ten-wheel  tyf)e  with  four  simple  high  {)ressure  cvlinders 
in  the  -ame  plane,  two  outside  of  the  frame  and  two  inside. 


rile  .-peci  heat  ion-  of  tlie  locomotive  follow:  Cylinders,  15;). j 
in.  by  26  in.;  .steam  pressure.  170  lb.  jjcr  scp  in.;  drivers,  7. 
in.  dia.;  weight  on  drivers.  <)(),0()0  lb.;  total  weight.  140.00* 
lb.;  firebox.  110  7/l()  in.  by  .>y^s  in. 

A  uni(|ue  feature  of  this  locomotive,  and  one  which  wil 
make  it  particularly  adajitaltle  to  pulverized  coal,  is  that  or 
account  of  having  four  high  pressure  cylinders  there  wil 
be  eight  exhausts  for  each  revolution  of  the  drivers,  whicl 
will  of  cour.-e  |)roduce  a  much  more  even  draft  through  tht 
tube-  and   firebox. 

Description    of   Equipment 

F.(|ui|)ment-  which  will  be  in-tailed  are  duplicates,  with  a 
few  improvements  and  alteration.-,  of  the  ones  furnished  t(, 
the  Italian  State  Railways  and  are  al-o  very  similar  to  the 
one  which  has  been  in  u.-e  on  a  Lehigh  \'allev  locomotive 
for   the  ])a<t   year,   burning   mixtures   of   anthracite   silt   and 
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bituminous  coal  with  >uccess.  The  coal  plant  will  contain 
two  .v>-in  .-<reen  type  pulverizers,  an  indirect  pulverized  coal 
fired  drier  with  all  necessary  motors,  elevators,  dust  collectors, 
etc ..  to  make  a  complete  and  modern  [dant  in  every  detail. 

The  coal  will  be  received  direct  into  a  track  hoi)per  from 
the  car  and  will  be  crushed  down  to  standard  .size  for  the 
pulverizing  mill>  and  delivered  to  a  20  ton  storage  tank  for 
coaling  the  locomotives  over  a  track  adjacent  to  the  pul- 
verizing building.  The  operation  will  be  continuous  and  en- 
tirely mechanical  from  the  time  the  coal  leaves  the  cars  until 
it  i-  placed  in  the  -torage  tank  over  the  track.  The  tank 
in  which  the  [)ulverized  coal  is  carried  will  hold  8  tons  of 
pulverized  coal,  enabling  a  round  trip  to  be  made  with  only 
one  fueling.  No  changes  in  the  outside  arrangement  of  the 
tender  whatever  are  made,  thus  enabling  the  water  to  be 
taken  a-  at  the  present  time,  at  any  |)lace  along  either  side 
of  the  tender,  in  the  troughs  |)rovided.  as  this  is  standard 
practice  on  the  Xetherland  Railroads.  The  locomotive  will 
have  a  brick  arch  supported  on  lugs,  as  it  is  now  .standard 
practice  in    Holland. 

Due  to  the  difference  in  co-t  of  the  coals  which  thcv  are 
now  burning  and  which  they  intend  to  burn,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  whole  investment  can  be  paid  for  in  one  year,  due 
to  the  savings  resulting  therefrom,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  working  the  Xetherland  State  Railways  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  pulverized  coal  burning  equipment  to 
other  locomotives  of  suitalde  size  and  tyjie  as  .soon  as  the  two 
which  are  now  ordered  have  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  determine  how  much  the.-=e  savings  amount  to. 
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BETTER  FOUNDATION  BRAKE  GEAR  AND 
AUTOMATIC  ADJUSTMENT  NEEDED 

■  BY  W.  H.  SAUVAGE 

I  1k'  use  of  automatic  slaik  adjusters  f)n  i-lcctrii  t(|ui|j- 
iiKiit  is  l)C'((jniin^  i,'c-iHT;il  tlirouizliout  tlk'  country.  On  .-tt-ani 
railroads  spasmijdic  altc-mpts  to  u-e  tlitse  (lfvi(e>  liavv  1>l(.ii 
made  for  several  deeade>.  Perfect  retjulation  wlun  made 
hv  liand  is  ideal,  liut  luimaii  au'encv  i>  not  de])Cn(lal)le.  In 
urder  to  obtain  jurfect  adjustment  of  the  brakes  the  t"ir>t 
re(|uisite  is  to  liavi-  a  satisfactory  foundation  brake  iziar. 
In  reit-nt  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  ^ettinti  a 
-tr(,nt:er  and  le-s  tlexibU'  near  than  in  tlie  past;  howevir,  the 
road.-  have  not  departed  from  tlr-t  priniijdes  in  .-.imi)lifyinii 
the  foundation  brake  uear  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  i- 
true  that  tlie  roa<ls  are  gradually  retirintz  outside  hun«,'  ])rakes 
and  tienerallv  adopting  tlu-  mon-  reliable  in-ide  huny  l)rake. 
with  the  brake  beam  hanuer-  .m>  attached  a.-  to  ]»revent  their 
dellection  on  the  wheel.-,  whetlu-r  cars  are  em])ty  or  loaded, 
-o  that  more  uniform  pi-ton  tr;ivel  and  brake  «  hain  take-up 
becomes   possible. 

While  this  im|»n,vement  lias  lieen  in  the  riuht  direction 
it  .-hould  never  -top  there.  Pullman  and  electric  caf>  have 
all  truck  l<ver>  >tandin,i;  vertically  alont;  the  center  line  of 
the  truck,  thus  produciny  a-  nearly  as  ])0ssible  100  ])er  cent 
efficiencv.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  freight  car 
equipment  or  locomotive  tender  trucks;  without  any  excep- 
tions all  car  trucks  still  use  truck  levers  set  at  an  anijlc  of 
40  dcg.,  which  necessitate?  a  right  and  left  brake  l)eam  for 
everv  trutk.  A  few  years  ac<i  a  more  simple,  compact,  and 
relialtle  brake  i^ear  with  all  truck  levers  vertical  was  in- 
tro<luccd.  This  arransement  does  not  recjuire  right  and  left 
brake  beams,  making  every  beam  interchangeaVde.  or  In- 
using  a  rever-ible  strut  it  allows  the  use  of  levers  set  at  a 
40-deg.  angle  when  .-o  de.-ired. 

This  sim|dified  foundation  brake  gear  does  away  with 
four  clevises,  two  lever  fulcrums  and  two  extra  floating  levers 
which  are  recjuired  at  the  present  time  to  get  the  rever.-c  pull 
on  the  truck  levers  on  oi)po-ite  ends  of  the  car.  The  cylinder 
lever?  remain  of  ecjual  dimensions  as  l)efore,  the  pull  rods 
are  attached  thereto  in  tiie  center  line  of  the  car  to  the  true k 
levers  direct;  in  this  matiner  they  do  not  interfere  with 
hopper  bottom  arrangement.-.  I'roviding  this  direct  connec- 
tion, thus  eliminating  the  extra  floating  levers  and  guides, 
reduces  friction  to  a  minimum,  making  both  the  j)Ower  and 
liand  brakes  more  eftuient  than  under  the  old  arrangement. 
lirakes  release  more  prom|itly.  |)rev(.nting  unnecessary  brake 


shoe  drag,  which   reduce-  the  tractive  eft(»rt  of  a  l<Momotive 
often  as  much  as  20  jter  cent.  . 

Whcwi  lirake-  with  a  modern  gear  recjuin  .idjustment.  >  on- 
cbtion>  will  immediately  be-  improved,  whether  made 
manually  or  automatically.  Manually  adju>ted  brakes  we 
are  all  (|uite  familiar  with,  but  we  are  not  yet  fully  eon- 
vinced  of  the  advantage-  of  automatic  adju.-tmcnt.  Many 
automatic  devicc-s  for  adju.-ting  l»rake-  liave-  i»<-en  brouL'ht 
out  from  time  to  time  during  thc'  la-t  2.>  year-  and  -om<-  have 
-liown  a  great  deal  of  merit.  Simplicitx  i-  the-  ^lr^t  re- 
(|uirc-menl  for  an  automatic  cle-vi<e-.  next  reliability,  while 
durability  is  essential.  c-i>ociall>'  for  freight  «ar  c-cjuipmcnt. 

I.et  u-  analyze  what  it  mean-  to  have  ideal  aclju-tnunt 
of  brakes  on  I'reight  car-.  Dragging  brake-  con-umi  a 
great  cjcal  of  energ\ .  limiting  the  liauling  p(jv\e  r  <jf  th<  lo- 
comcitive,  ccnisuming  more  c>r  le--  unnece--ary  fuel,  cle- 
laying  movements  of  trains  from  point  t»»  point  and  cau-ing 
im|)ropcr  air  brake  performant e.  'J  his  is  primaril)  due-  to 
brako  being  adjusted  Ux)  tight  agjiinst  the  wheel-  I  re- 
(jucntly  cars  have  Icjng  j»i.-ton  travel  and  yet  the  brake-  are 
found  clragging.  Thi-  is  not  ahrays  vntirely  due  to  im- 
])roj)er  founclation  brake  gear,  but  more-  often  arise-  from 
the  methcMl>  employed  by  the  man.  who- adjust-,  the  brakes. 
In  an\  freight  yard  when  the  in-jKctor  tlnds  a  car  with  l<»ng 
pi>ton  travel  he  take-  advantage  of  -hortening  thi-  travel 
under  the  encl  of  a  car  wliicli  -ecm-  to  recjuire  the  lea-t  lai.(>r 
to  take  up  the  -lack.  .\>  a  rule  he  does  not  go  to  the 
trouble  to  take  up  or  let  out  the  false  j)i-t(;n  travel  on  the 
truck  that  needs  it  most,  but  get-  under  tlu.-  ea>iest  end  an<l 
l>ull>  U])  the-  dead  lever  as  far  a-  it  will  go.  and  u~u.illy 
manage-  to  get  the  travel  within  a  few  inche-  of  what  lu- 
wanted  it  to  be.  If  it  i-  a  little  long  or  a  little  short  dcx-n't 
matter,  to  obtain  tlft-  exact  ]>i-ton  travel  he  dc-ire--  would  re- 
cjuire  considerable  time,  so  he  let-  it  alone.  What  tlu-  in- 
spector -hould  have  done  wa-  to  balance  up  the  1ever>  on 
each  truck  and  not  allow  the  -hoes  un  one  brake  Ixam  to 
-tand  away  .-everal  inc  lies  oft*  the  wlu-c-1  on  one  truck,  with 
the  .-hoe>  tight  again-t  the-  wheel-  on  the  cjther  truck.  lo 
do  this  ])roperly  it  would  prcjbably.  In-  neces.-ary  to  take  up 
<lack  on  the  bottom  rod  connection,  but  that  mean-  more 
work,  and  he  follow-  along  the  line>  of  lea.-t  re-i-tanee. 
which  i-  human  nature.  To  get  ab-olutely  perfec  t  adju-tment 
i-  a  -low  j)roie--s.  The  time  re-i|uired  to  properly  adjust 
l)rakes  on  a  100-car  train  to  -onie  predetermined  piston 
travel  is  often  .-erious  and  leacl-  to  expensive  delays  aside 
from  tlu-  labor  involved. 

What  doe.-  it  mean  to  have  a  traiii  of  cars  runim,,'  /^v.-r 
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tSe  road  or  in  cla.ssitication  or  hump  yards  with  imperfectly 
adjusted  brakes?  In  the  first  place  the  brake  gear  is  the 
fundamental  foundation  upon  which  rests  all  the  good  or 
evil  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  air  brake.  The 
air  brake  mechanism  is  only  the  governable  power  appliance 
attached  to  the  foundation  brake  gear.  Without  a  reliable 
foundation  brake  gear  the  brake  cylinders  and  triple  valves 
are  inefficient.  In  order  to  get  a  perfect  air  or  hand  brake 
control  it  is  necessary  to  commence  at  the  foundation  brake 
gear;  with  that  in  first-class  condition  the  air  brake  and  hand 
brake  mechanism  can  produce  the  results  they  are  intended 
for — to  stop  or  control  a  train  under  all  circumstances.  It 
would  seem  almost  a  criminal  expense  to  operate  any  power 
or  hand  brake  with  improper  adjustment.  With  the  present 
unsettled  labor  conditions  the  improvement  so  much  needed 
in  order  to  obtain  better  brake  regulation  by  manual  labor 
seems  to  be  more  remote  than  ever  before. 

Damage  to  cars  and  lading,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
los.>es  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  can  by  concerted  efforts 
be  gradually  eliminated  by  introducing  automatic  devices 
for  regulation  of  the  brakes. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  details  of  the  vast  amount  of 
property  and  injury  losses  occurring  ever)-  day,  both  to 
trains  running  over  the  road  and  cars  switched  around  ter- 
minals and  yards.  Recently  an  officer  of  one  of  the  large 
eastern  railroads  reported  that  in  the  first  week  in  April, 
1915,  the  lading  damage  alone  on  his  road  ran  into  five 
figures,  and  during  the  first  week  in  April,  1920,  it  increased 
to  29  times  the  amount  in  1915.  The  damage  to  property 
outside  of  lading  is  another  matter  for  which  some  staggering 
figures  could  he  shown  no  doubt.  Probably  poor  brakes 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Much  damage  to  lading 
occurs  in  classification  and  hump  yards.  Improperly  ad- 
justed brakes  permit  long  brake  chains,  which  also  mean 
long  piston  travel,  producing  a  bad  acting  air  brake  and  at 
the  same  time  an  unreliable  hand  brake,  their  efficiency  hav- 
ing been  reduced  in  this  manner  in  many  cases  as  much  as 
75  per  cent,  so  that  the  men  who  are  riding  these  cars  are 
unable  to  control  them  with  the  braking  power  on  a  loaded 
car  often  as  low  as  eight  per  cent.  Cars  with  bad  brakes  go 
down  the  hump  striking  cars  standing  still  at  high  speed, 
which  causes  most  of  the  damage  which  occurs  both  to  rolling 
stock  and  lading,  due  to  improperly  adjusted  brakes. 

When  the  trains  are  running  over  the  road  with  all  kinds 
of  piston  travel  and  all  kinds  of  lading  these  conditions  will 
invariably  produce  shocks  often  as  great  and  more  destructive 
than  those  done  by  single  cars  bumping  into  each  other  in 
hump  yards.  That  this  is  the  truth  cannot  very  well  be 
disputed,  so  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  defect  is  to 
insure  uniform  predetermined  piston  travel,  allowing  every 
brake  cylinder  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  same  time,  both 
in  applying  and  releasing.  Short  travel  develops  high  pres- 
sure quickly  and  long  travel  low  pressure  very  slowly,  and 
here  is  where  the  evil  arises.  There  never  can  be  more  than 
one  safe  remedy  to  overcome  this  property  and  damage  loss — 
that  is  to  insure  that  very  brake  cylinder  piston  travel  be 
automatically  regulated  to  one  common  standard. 
We  have  relied  for  50  years  on  human  agency.  Has  not 
the  time  now  arrived  when  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin 
the  employment  of  an  automatic  device  and  see  if  this  most 
vital  problem  cannot  be  better  solved  in  this  manner? 


'What  a  locomotive  costs  each  day. — According  to  a 
computation  made  by  the  Emerson  engineering  organization, 
each  railroad  locomotive  in  the  United  States  costs  $84.31 
a  day  more  to  operate  than  the  revenue  it  yields  in  return. 
In  the  Eastern  section,  according  to  this  computation,  the 
daily  operating  cost  averages  $296.63,  and  the  revenue 
$206.37.  In  the  South  the  operating  figure  averages  $292.82, 
and  the  revenue  $208.60. — Erie  Railroad  Magazine. 


DROP  LOOPS  TO  SUPPORT  STAKES  INSIDE 
GONDOLA  CARS 

BY  W-  J.  KNOX 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

Railroad  gondola  cars  are  used  principally  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coarse  and  bulky  freight,  such  as  pig  iron, 
steel  billets,  lumber,  pipe,  structural  work,  etc.  When 
loaded  with  lumber,  pipe,  poles  and  similar  materials, 
which  extend  above  the  top  of  the  sides  and  ends,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  temporary  stakes,  and  this  type  of  car  is 
equipped  with  permanent  stake  pockets  at  either  the  out- 
side or  inside  face  of  the  side  walls. 

For  cars  with  wooden  sides  the  construction  usually  per- 
mits application  of  the  pockets  to  the  outside,  while  for 
steel  sides  the  pockets  are  at  the  inside  of  the  car.  Placing 
the  usual  rigid  stake  pockets  at  the  inside  has  been  found 
undesirable  because  they  are  bent  and  broken  and  rendered 
useless  by  ladings  of  billets,  pig  iron  and  other  heavy  and 
bulky  commodities  and  shifting  loads. 

To  overcome  this  trouble  a  number  of  so-called  collapsible 
stake  pockets  have  been  designed.     These  are  supported  at 


Drop  Loop  Stake  Supporter 

the  inside  of  the  car  by  some  form  of  hinge,  and  when 
dropped  and  out  of  use  the  projection  from  the  side  wall 
is  decreased  and  to  some  extent  the  hazard  of  damage  is 
lessened,  but  by  no  means  prevented.  By  the  arrangement 
represented  by  the  drawing,  when  the  drop  stake  pocket  is 
not  in  use  supporting  a  stake  at  the  inside  of  the  car,  it  hangs 
suspended  at  the  outside  without  projection  of  any  kind  at 
the  inside,  and  therefore  cannot  be  damaged  by  the  lading. 

Referring  to  the  illustration,  at  a  position  where  it  is 
desired  to  locate  a  stake,  a  slot  /,  a  little  larger  than  the 
over-all  width  and  thickness  of  the  loop  2,  is  cut  through 
the  side  sheet  of  the  car,  and  over  this,  with  the  loop  in 
place,  is  riveted  the  supporting  bracket  j.  The  full  lines  in- 
dicate the  position  the  loop  occupies  and  how  it  is  carried 
by  the  bracket  when  employed  to  support  a  stake.  When 
the  stake  is  removed  the  loop  is  slid  through  the  slot  to  the 
outside  of  the  car  and  hangs  suspended  from  the  bracket 
in  the  position  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

Non-Coking  Coals. — Experiments  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  on  low  temperature  carbonizing  of  coal 
indicate  that  the  so-called  non-coking  coals  of  Illinois  may 
be  advanced  one  of  these  days  into  the  class  of  coking  coals. 
Working  at  750  deg.  C,  the  gas  produced  was  high  in  calorific 
value;  the  tars  were  of  unusual  interest. — Scientific  American. 


The  Beahm  Automatic  Train  Pipe  Connector 

Principal  Features  Are  Pin  and  Funnel  Alining  Device 
and  Provision  for  Coupling  to  Air  and  Stean)  Hose 


AN  automatic  connector  for  train  pipes,  which  embodies 
several  interesting  features,  including  a  unique  method 
of  interchange  with  cars  having  standard  steam  and 
air  hose,  has  been  developed  by  Peter  Beahm,  Altoona.  Pa., 
an  i  was  applied  for  test  purposes  under  the  direction  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  The  connector  differs  from  other 
types  in  the  gathering  arrangement,  in  the  method  of  at- 
taihment  to  the  coupler  and  in  the  means  employed  for 
coupling  to  cars  not  equipped  with  connectors. 

The  connectors  on  adjacent  cars  are  alined  by  means  of 
a  pin  on  the  horizontal  center  line  of  the  connector  and 
some  distance  to  one  side,  and  a  funnel  on  the  opposite  side 


arm  of  the  coupler  by  a  set  screw.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
frame  consists  of  a  bracket  provided  with  two  vertical  sJotted 
plates.  This  bracket  supports  the  main  connector  frame, 
which  is  provided  with  slotted  projections  having  teeth  to 
engage  the  bracket  of  the  main  frame.  Thus  the  height  of 
the  connection  can  be  adjusted  independently  of  the  coupler. 
The  main  connector  frame  has  two  parallel  horizontal 
members  which  terminate  in  a  yoke  having  a  boss  at  the 
center  to  receive  the  rear  end  of  a  coiled  spring.  The  vertical 
guiding  stem  carrying  the  connector  head  fits  in  a  slot  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  frame  and  the  carriage  for  the 
connector,  which  contains  the  gathering  device  and  the  parts, 


Cars    Equipped    With    Beahm    Connector    Coupled    Together 


having  a  rectangular  opening  leading  to  a  central  cylindrical 
opening.  The  funnels  guide  the  pins  so  that  the  cylindrical 
tnd  of  the  pin  will  enter  the  bore  of  the  funnel.  The  ports 
in  the  connector  are  so  located  that  they  come  into  contact 
just  before  the  couplers  close  and  are  held  to  their  seats  by 
the  compression  of  coiled  springs. 

The  bracket  supporting  the  connector  spans  the  head  of 
the  coupler  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  long  knuckle  pin.  The 
'•racket  is  so  arranged  that  in  case  the  pin  breaks  it  is  still 
held  in  position  and  the  connector  cannot  fall  to  the  track. 
The  supporting  bracket  also  carries  an  arm,  on  the  end  of 
vhich  is  a  shoe,  the  shoe  being  clamped  against  the  guard 


slides  upon  the  lower  frame  member.  On  the  rear  face  of  the 
carriage  is  a  socket  into  which  fits  a  knob  carried  in  the 
outer  end  of  the  coiled  spring,  which  extends  to  the  rear 
of  the  yoke.  The  spring  holds  the  carriage  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  yoke,  where  its  travel  is  stopped  by  the  stem 
engaging  the  outer  end  of  the  slots.  The  socket  and  boss  are 
offset  slightly  from  the  center  line  of  the  carriage  and  the 
form  of  the  slot  is  such  that  pressure  of  the  spring  will  hold 
the  connector  ports  either  on  the  center  line  of  the  car 
coupler  or  at  a  position  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the 
center  line.  The  carriage  is  provided  with  three  channels, 
the  center  one  terminating  in  the  air  brake  supply  port,  the 
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llu-  r.ud  or  in  <  l.i— inratioii  or  luimi)  y;inl.-.  with  iiiipcrfoctly 
;nlju-U«l  brakor  In  the  t"ir>t  phuc  tin.-  lirakc  uiar  i>  the 
fundaiiU'iital  hiLimlatioii  u]»()n  uliicli  rests  all  the  gocxl  or 
<rvil  re>ults  to  be  obtained  by  tlie  u?e  of  tlie  air  brake.  The 
air  iirake  nu'(liani»ni  i-  iinly  the  tzovernable  power  ai»j)liance 
attaelied  to  the  foundation  brake  uear.  Without  a  reliable 
foundation  brake  year  the  brake  cylinders  and  trijile  valves 
are  ineftu  ieiil.  In  order  to  j^et  a  perfect  air  or  hand  brake 
control  it  is  iuxe>sary  to  eomnienee  at  the  foundation  brake 
gear:  with  that  in  tirst-dass  condition  the  air  brake  and  hand 
brake  meehanisni  can  produce  the  results  they  are  intended 
for^to  >i(,|(  (ir  contnil  a  train  untKr  all  circumstances.  It 
\V(»ulil  H-eni  almost  a  t  riniinal  t\|»ense  to  oj)erate  any  j)Ower 
or  hand  brake  with  improper  adjustment.  With  the  j)resent 
un-ettled  labor  conditions  the  improvement  so  much  needed 
in  order  to  obtain  bctter_irftdve  regulation  b\  manual  labor 
seems  to  be  more  remote  than  ever  before. 

Daniage  to  lars  ami  lading,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
lo--es  in  the  o|)erati<)n  of  railroad>.  can  by  concerted  effort* 
be  ijradually  eliminated  b\  introducing  automatic  devices 
for  reiiulation  of  the  brakes. 

It  is  needle--  to  enter  into  details  of  the  vast  amount  of 
property  and  injur)  losse.-  occurring  every  day.  both  to 
train-  running  over  the  road  and  cars  switched  around  ter- 
minals and  yards.  Recently  an  officer  of  one  of  the  large 
eastern  railroads  reported  that  in  the  first  week  in  A])ril. 
l'^15,  the  lading  damage  alone  on  his  road  ran  into  five 
figures,  and  during  the  first  week  in  .April.  l')2n.  it  increased 
to  29  times  the  amount  in  1015.  The  damage  to  ])ro|)ert\ 
outside  of  lading  i>  another  matter  for  which  some  staggering 
fiu'ures  could  be  shown  no  doubt.  Probably  poor  brakes 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Much  damage  to  lading 
occurs  in  cla.ssification  and  hum[)  yards.  Improperly  ad- 
ju-ted  brakes  permit  long  brake  chains,  which  also  mean 
lontr  piston  travel,  producing  a  l)ad  acting  air  brake  and  at 
tile  -ame  time  an  unrelial»le  hand  brake,  their  eftaiency  hav- 
ing i)een  reduced  in  this  manner  in  many  cases  as  much  as 
75  per  cent,  so  that  the  men  who  are  riding  the.se  cars  are 
unal»le  to  control  them  with  the  braking  ]>ower  on  a  loaded 
car  often  as  low  as  eight  per  cent.  Cars  with  bad  brakes  go 
down  the  hump  striking  cars  standing  still  at  high  speed, 
which  causes  most  of  the  damage  which  occurs  both  to  rolling 
stock  and  lading,  due  to  improperly  adjusted  brakes. 

When  the  trains  are  running  over  the  road  with  all  kind> 
of  pi-ton  travel  and  all  kinds  of  lading  these  condition-  will 
invariably  produce  shocks  often  as  great  and  more  destructive 
than  those  done  by  single  cars  bumjiiiig  into  each  other  in 
humi)  yards.  That  tlii-  is  the  truth  (.'innot  very  well  be 
di-j)Uted,  .so  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  dc-fect  is  to 
in-ure  uniform  predetermined  jiiston  travel,  allowing  ever\- 
brake  cylinder  to  do  the-  -ame  work  in  tile  -aiiie  time,  both 
in  ajii'lying  and  relea-ing.  Short  travel  develops  higii  pres- 
sure quickly  and  long  travel  low  i>ressure  very  -lowl\ .  and 
here  is  where  the  evil  arises.  There  never  can  be  more  than 
one  -afe  remedy  to  overcome  this  ])roperty  and  damage  los.s — 
that  i-  to  in-ure  that  very  Iirake  cylinder  pi-ton  travel  l)e 
automatically   regulated   to  one  common    standard. 

We  have  relieil  for  5(i  years  on  human  agency.  Has  not 
tlie  time  now  arrived  when  it  would  I)e  advisalde  to  begin 
the  em[)loyment  of  an  aut(;matic  device  and  see  if  this  most 
vital  prciblem  cannot   be  l)etter  solverl   in  this  manner? 


W'liAr  A  i.dc  <tMi»ii\i.  c(»sTS  i-.Aiii  i>AV. — According  to  a 
computation  made  by  the  Emerson  engineering  organization, 
each  railroad  locomotive  in  the  United  States  cost-  §84. .SI 
a  cl.iy  more  to  operate  than  the  revenue  it  yields  in  return. 
In  tile  Ka.-tern  sec  tion.  according  to  this  computation,  the 
daily  operating  cost  averages  S296.6.S.  and  the  revenue 
$206.,>7.  In  the  South  the  operating  figure  averages  $292.82. 
and  the  revenue  S208.60. — Erie  Railroad  Maj^azinr. 


DROP  LOOPS  TO  SUPPORT  STAKES  INSIDE 
GONDOLA  CARS 

BY  W-  J.  KNOX 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

Railroad  gondola  cars  are  used  jirincipally  for  the  tran- 
portation  of  coarse  and  bulky  freight,  such  as  pig  iroi 
-teel  billets,  lumber.  ])ipe.  structural  work,  etc.  Whe 
Icjaded  with  luml)er.  ])ipe.  poles  and  similar  material- 
which  extend  above  the  tojj  of  the  sides  and  ends,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  provide  temporary  -take-,  and  this  type  of  car  i 
e<iuii)ped  wath  permanent  stake  j^ockets  at  either  the  out 
side  or  inside  face  of  the  side  walls. 

For  cars  with  wcK)den  sides  the  construction  usually  per 
mits  ai)plicaticw  of  the  ])Ockets  to  the  outside,  while  fo 
steel  sides  the  pockets  are  at  the  inside  of  the  car.  Placin, 
the  usual  rigid  stake  pockets  at  the  inside  has  been  fount! 
unde-irable  because  they  are  l)ent  and  broken  and  rcndereci 
u.-ele.-s  by  ladings  of  l)illets.  pig  iron  and  other  heavv  and 
bulky  commodities  and  shifting  loads. 

To  overcome  this  trouble  a  number  of  .so-called  collapsible 
stake  jKK-kets  have  been  designed.     These  are  supported  at 


^\vV1 


Drop  Loop  Stake  Supporter 

the  inside  of  the  car  l>\  some  form  of  hinge,  and  when 
droj>ped  and  out  of  u-e  the  projection  from  the  side  wall 
is  decrea-ed  and  to  some  extent  the  hazard  of  damage  is 
lessened,  but  l)y  no  mean-  prevented.  By  the  arrangement 
repre-eiited  liy  the  drawing,  when  the  droj)  .stake  pocket  is 
not  in  use  supporting  a  stake  at  the  inside  of  the  car,  it  hangs 
-u.-i)ended  at  the  out-ide  without  projection  of  any  kind  at 
the  inside,  aiirl  tiierefore  c  aiinot  be  damaged  l)y  the  lading. 

Referring  to  the  illu-tration,  at  a  po-ition  where  it  is 
dc.-ired  to  hxate  a  stake,  a  slot  /,  a  little  larger  than  the 
over-all  width  and  thickness  of  the  loop  _',  is  cut  through 
the  side  -iieet  of  the  car.  and  over  tlii-.  with  the  l(X)p  in 
place,  i-  riveted  4he  supporting  bracket  ,^.  The  full  lines  in- 
dicate the  position  the  looj)  cKCUpies  and  how  it  is  carried 
b\-  the  l)racket  when  employed  to  >u|)port  a  stake.  When 
the  stake  is  removed  the  loop  is  slid  through  the  .slot  to  the 
outside  of  the  car  and  hangs  suspendecl  from  the  liracket 
in  the  i>osition  shown  by  dottecl  line.-. 


X(tx-('<iKi.\'(,  CoAi.s. —  Kxperimeiits  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  on  low  temperature  carbonizing  of  coal 
indicate  that  the  so-called  non-coking  coals  of  Illinois  may 
be  advanced  one  of  these  da}  s  into  the  class  of  coking  coals. 
Working  at  750  deg.  C  the  gas  produced  was  high  in  calorit'ic 
value:  the  tar-  were  of  unusual  interest. — Srientiiir  Anurirau. 


Fhe  Beahm  Automatic  Train  Pipe  Connector 

Principal  Features  Are  Pin  and  Funnel  Alining  Device 
and  Provision  for  Coupling  to  Air  and  Steam  Hose 


•     N  autoniatiL  LCJinuvtor  for  train  i)ii)L'S.  which  cmhodies 
/ \     Mveral  intcri-tiim  fiaturi's.  iiukidiim  a  uni()ue  method 
"*  of  intcTihangc  with  cars  liavinij;  standard  .-team  and 

;ii  hose,  has  been  devi'k)|)ed  by  Peter  lieahm.  Altoona,  Pa., 
;ir  1  was  a|»|)Iied  for  test  i)ur|)()>es  under  the  direction  of  the 
K  .lr<)ad  .Administration.  The  connector  differs  from  other 
t\  r-  in  the  yatherinn  arrangement,  in  the  method  of  at- 
ta  iiment  to  the  coupler  and  in  the  means  employed  for 
coiplin*?  to  cars  not  equipped  with  connector.^. 

I'he  connectors  on  adjacent  cars  are  alined  by  means  of 
a  i>in  on  the  horizontal  center  line  of  the  connector  and 
some  .distance  to  one  side,  and  a  funnel  on  the  opposite  side 


arm  of  the  coupler  by  a  set  .-crew.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
frame  consi.-t-  of  a  bracket  |)rovi(led  with  two  vertical  -lotted 
plate.-.  Jhi-  bracket  suppcjrt-  tlie  main  connector  frame, 
which  is  provided  witii  .-lotted  jjrojections  liaving  teetli  to 
enLjaiie  the  bracket  of  the  main  frame.  Ihus  the  lu'i<;ht  of 
the  connection  can  be  adjusted  independently  of  the  coupler. 
The  main  connector  frame  lias  two  j)arallel  horizontal 
meml>ers  which  terminate  in  a  yoke  luivini;  a  l»oss  at  the 
center  to  receive  the  rear  end  of  a  coiled  sprinu.  The  vertical 
uuidintz  stem  carrying  the  connector  head  fit-  in  a  sk^t  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  frame  and  the  carriaue  for  the 
connector,  whicli  contains  the  uatlierini;  device  and  the  parts. 


Cars    Equipped    With    Beahm    Connector    Coupled    Together 


•  iviiiL,'  a  rectangular  o|)enin_ii  leading  to  a  central  cylindrical 
!>enin«i.      The  funnels  ^uide  the  pins  -o  that  the  cxlindrical 

end  of  the  pin  will  enter  the  bore  of  the  funnel.      The  ports 

ill  the  connector  are  so  hxated  that  they  come   into  contact 
list  iiefore  the  cou|»lers  close  and  are  held  to  their  seats  by 

'!>e  com|)ression  of  coiled  spring.*. 

'I"he  bracket  -upjiorting  the  connector  spans  the  head  of 
ne  coujjler  and  i-  held  in  place  by  a  long  knuckle  ])in.  The 
rac  ket  is  -o  arranged  that  in  case  the  i)in  breaks  it  is  still 
eld  ill  position  and  the  connector  cannot  fall  to  the  track. 
hr  -u|)porting  Iiracket  al.-o  carries  an  arm.  on  the  end  of 
lii.  h   is  a   -hoe.  the  shoe  beini:  clamped  against  the  guard 


-lide-  ujMin  the  lower  frame  nK-ml»er.  On  tlu-  rear  face  of  the 
carriau'e  i>  a  socket  into  whidi  lU-  a  knob  carried  in  the 
outer  end  of  the  coiled  -pring.  which  extend-  to  the  rear 
of  the  voke.  The  .-i>ring  holds  the  carriage  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  yoke,  wliere  it-  travel  i-  stopjjed  by  the  -«tem 
ensiaging  the  outer  end  of  the  -lot-.  I'he  sckket  and  boss  are 
off-el  -lightlv  from  tin-  center  line  of  the  carriage  and  the 
form  of  the  .-lot  i>  such  that  pressure  of  the  spring  will  hold 
the  connector  ports  either  ^jii  the  center  line  of  the  car 
coupler  or  at  a  ]M)sition  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the 
center  line.  The  carriage  i-  jirovidcni  with  three  channels, 
the  center  one  terminating  in  tlie  air  brake  supply  port,  the 
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others  leading  to  the  upper  air  signal  port  and  the  lower  hose  coupling.  The  carriage  can  then  be  turned  at  ri;fht 
steam  heat  port,  all  three  being  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  angles  to  the  coupler  center  line,  thus  allowing  air  brake 
On  the  ends  of  the  carriage  opposite  the  air  brake  and  signal      and  signal  hose  to  be  connected  to  the  respective  ports. 


ports  are  lips  provided  with  recesses  for  receiving  the  lugs 
of  the  standard  air  and  signal  hose  couplings. 

The  channel  for  the  air  brake  connection  leads  to  the  rear 
of  the  carriage,  where  it  enters  a  vertical  passage,  which  is 
closed  at  the  upper  end  by  a  plug,  while  the  lower  end 
carries  the  condensation  valve.  This  port  is  also  connected 
by   horizontal   and   vertical   ball  jointed   pipes    to  the    air 


I  <         It 
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Plan    of    Connector    Carriage    Showing     IVIethod    of    Attaching    Air 
Hose  and   Two   Positions   of   Spring 

brake  line.  The  air  signal  pipe  connections  are  similar  to 
the  air  brake  connections,  except  that  no  condensation  valve 
is  provided. 

The  steam  heat  connection  is  carried  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  signal  connection.  A  vertical  pipe  from  the  carriage 
leads  to  the  condensation  outlet  valve  and  a  casing  having  a 
hole  for  the  reception  of  a  plug  cock  and  an  outlet  through 
the  cock,  which  is  connected  to  the  steam  heat  line  by 
flexible  jointed  pipes  similar  to  the  air  brake  and  signal 
connections.  The  plug  cock  in  the  steam  inlet  casing  carries 
a  Standard  steam  heat  coupling,  which  is  connected  to  a 
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End    Elevation    of   Connector   Showing    Piping    Arrangement 

port  in  the  key.  When  the  cock  is  in  the  normal  position 
and  the  carriage  is  in  line  to  couple  with  connector-equipped 
cars,  the  steam  passes  through  the  cut-away  portion  of  the 
cock  directly  to  the  port.  In  this  position  no  steam  can 
pass  out  of  the  steam  hose  coupling  and  it  is  held  in  place 
by  a  link  attached  to  an  arm  on  the  steam  pipe  connection. 
When  the  connector  is  used  with  the  ordinary  form  of 
coupler  the  coupling  and  the  cock  are  turned  through  a 
half  circle,  when  the  port  assumes  a  position  that  prevents 
the  steam  escaping  to  the  port  in  the  face  of  the  carriage 
and  opens  a  passage  from  the  steam  line  through  the  steam 


A  special  feature  of  the  connector  ports  is  the  metal  coup- 
ling ring  which  is  provided  with  several  concentric  grooves. 
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Position     of     Parts     When     Coupled     to     Car     Having     Standard 

Hose   Connections 

In  case  dirt  lodges  upon  the  smooth  portion  of  the  ring 
the  action  of  the  opposing  connector  will  cause  it  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  grooves,  thereby  eliminating  leakage. 

The  connector,  as  will  be  noted,  provides  a  complete  metal- 
lic connection  throughout  the  train.  The  joints  in  the  carriage 
and  the  pipes  are  formed  by  removable  seats  into  which  are 
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Details    of   Connections   to    Coupler    Carriage 

seated  hemispherical  joints  having  a  limited  angular  move- 
ment. These  joints  have  no  packing  and  are  kept  tight 
by  the  weight  of  the  attached  parts  and  the  pressure  acting 
upon  them.  This  form  of  joint  is  an  earlier  invention  of  the 
originator  of  the  coupler. 


The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

Kiilling  Weak  and  Defective  Cars.    Preparing 
Equipment  for  Refrigerator  and  Heater  Service        c 

By  L.  K.  SILLCOX 

General  Superintendent  Motive  Power,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul        ''■■'   ' ' 


IT  has  I)een  found  that  bad-order  cards  on  cars  are 
sometimes  removed  by  malicious  persons  and  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  washed  off  by  heavy  rain.  In  order 
to  overcome  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  cards  being 
removed,  inspectors  will  arrange  hereafter  not  only  to  card 
the  cars,  but  also  to  mark  them  on  both  sides  with  chalk. 
If  a  car  has  penalty  defects  or  other  safety  appliance 
defects  it  should  read  "Bad  Order,  Safety  Appliance  De- 
fects, Steps  Missing,"  etc.,  or  in  case  of  defective  draft 
gear,  sills,  etc.,  it  should  read  "Bad  Order,  Handle  With 
Care."  These  markings  should  appear  on  both  sides  of  the 
car,  so  that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  switchmen  or 
trainmen  to  claim  that  the  cars  were  not  marked  bad  order. 

Switching  Defective  Cars 
Defective  freight  cars  should  not  be  switched  in  with  good 
serviceable  cars,  in  order  to  avoid  damage  to  the  service- 
able cars.  When  defective  freight  cars  are  shopped  out 
in  the  transportation  yard,  they  should  be  placed  on  tracks 
designated  for  such  cars,  avoiding  frequent  handling  of  the 
defective  cars  and  preventing  further  damage. 

Location  of  Cars  in  Trains 

Section  988  of  Standard  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Operating  Department  reads  as  follows: 

"The  following  cars,  loaded  or  empty,  will  be  handled 
next  ahead  of  the  caboose,  giving  preference  in  the  order 
shown,  except  that  at  least  one  car  must  be  handled  between 
a  flat  car  loaded  with  rails  and  the  caboose.  1.  Bad  order 
cars;  2.  Bunk  cars;  3.  All  wooden  flat  cars;  4.  Coal  cars 
with  temporary  sides;  5.  Oil  and  water  tanks,  except  all 
steel  or  steel  underframes. 

"In  addition  to  this,  loaded  or  empty  cars  of  40  tons  ca- 
j)acity  or  less  with  short  draft  timbers  should  be  switched 
to  the  rear  end  of  trains." 

Switching  Wooden  Cars  to  Rear  of  Train 

Car  inspectors  will  mark  all  cars  with  short  draft  timbers 
for  switching  to  the  rear  of  the  train  when  loaded  and 
empty,  provided  they  are  to  operate  in  trains  of  65  cars 
or  over.  Car  inspectors  must  be  instructed  to  chalk-mark 
all  cars  with  short  draft  timbers  suitably  on  both  sides,  in 
plain  legible  writing  stating  whether  they  are  to  be  switched 
to  the  rear,  and  if  a  load,  marking  them  to  be  cut  out  when 
empty,  besides  taking  down  the  car  number  and  the  date. 
All  concerned  must  co-operate  to  see  that  cars  are  properly 
leaded  to  avoid  embarnissment  in  service. 

Switching  Weak  Cars 

In  cases  where  short  draft  timber  cars  are  placed  in  long 
trains,  and  experience  has  dictated  a  policy  of  care,  due 
to  characteristics  of  the  line,  and  it  is  felt  economical  to 
switch  out  weak  constructed  and  equipment  with  short  draft 
timbers  to  rear  of  train,  this  should  be  done.  As  a  general 
plan,  no  train  containing  65  cars  or  more  should  have  cars 
with  short  draft  timbers  placed  except  at  the  rear.  Cars 
which  are  to  be  switched  to  the  rear  will  have  the  initials  W. 
C.  six  inches  high  placed  on  the  side  of  the  car  above  each 
transom,  this  standing  for  weak  construction. 
Icing  Refrigerator  Cars 

Standard  Rules  Regarding  Re-Icing  of  Cars  Containing 
Meats,  Packing  House  Products,  etc.: — The  following  rules 
mu-st  be  observed: 


For  straight  or  mixed  cars  of  fresh  and  frozen  meat  or 
dressed  poultry,  use  crushed  ice  with  salt. 

Packing  House  Products: — Butter,  eggs  or  cheese  must  be 
re-iced  with  crushed  block  or  lump  ice,  with  or  without  salt 
in  accordance  with  railroad  billing. 

1.  Quantity  and  preparation  of  ice,  and  grade  of  salt: 
Ice  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  flushing  with  water,  thus 
removing  all  foreign  substances  to  prevent  clogging  of  drains. 

Description  of  Crushed  Ice:  Ice  should  be  no  larger  than 
a  man's  fist. 

Description  of  block  ice:  Ice  should  be  broken  in  chunks 
weighing  approximately  50  lb.  and  permitted  to  fall  into 
tanks  loosely.  v      :."   ■ 

Description  of  lump  ice:  Ice  should  be  broken  in  chunks 
of  15  or  20  lb.  When  the  railroad  billing  specifies  the  use 
of  salt,  follow  the  salting  method  described  in  paragraph 
four  below. 

Description  of  Salt:  No.  2  rock  salt  must  be  used  in 
accordance  with  instructions  on  railroad  billing.  Foremen 
should  anticipate  their  requirements  for  salt  sufficient  in  ad- 
vance to  insure  an  adequate  supply. 

2.  Hatch  covers  and  plugs  removed:  Extreme  care  must 
be  used  in  the  removal  of  hatch  covers  and  plugs  to  prevent 
all  foreign  substances  from  dropping  into  tanks.  Uncover 
only  such  tanks  as  can  be  immediately  filled  to  prevent  any 
unnecessary  exposure.  Plugs  and  covers  are  to  be  replaced 
at  once  after  re-icing  is  completed.  Plugs  are  to  be  fitted 
evenly  and  tightly  in  the  tanks  by  lightly  tamping  with  the 
tamping  pole. 

3.  Release  of  excess  brine:  If  tank  valves  do  not  work, 
excess  water  must  be  removed  from  tanks  before  re-icing  is 
attempted.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  using  a  hand  pump 
or  bailing  out  with  buckets;  if  the  valves  do  not  work,  the 
next  icing  station  must  be  notified  by  wire  so  that  they  can  be 
prepared  to  remove  promptly  the  excess  brine  before  re-icing. 

The  A.  R.  A.  Rules  of  Interchange,  rule  3,  paragraph  f, 
require  all  beef  refrigerator  cars  to  be  equipped  with  brine 
retaining  valves  to  prevent  brine  dripping  along  the  right  of 
way  between  icing  stations.  When  the  plugs  are  pulled, 
excess  brine  is  automatically  released.  Considering  the  large 
number  of  cars  now  equipped  with  this  device,  and  the  rule 
requiring  all  such  cars  to  be  equipped  as  fast  as  possible, 
it  is  necessary  that  each  icing  station  procure  a  hand  pump. 
Excess  brine  must  be  removed  from  the  tank  before  re-icing 
is  attempted. 

4.  Tamping  and  salting  crushed  ice :  Foremen  should  see 
that  a  wooden  tamping  pole  is  used,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances should  they  permit  pike  poles  or  poles  with  metal 
ends  to  be  used.  The  tamping  pole  should  be  inserted  into 
the  old  ice  which  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  and 
tamped  to  settle  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  After  tamp- 
ing, one  third  of  the  salt  required  in  the  re-icing  is  to  be 
properly  spread  over  the  old  ice  before  any  more  new  ice 
is  used.  Then  the  tanks  are  to  be  filled  with  ice  and  the 
balance  of  the  salt  evenly  spread  on  top  of  the  new  ice.  The 
men  icing  the  cars  should  again  use  the  tamping  pole  vigor- 
ously to  even  off  the  top  of  the  ice  and  start  the  salt  work- 
ing. They  should  see  that  the  space  between  running  boards 
is  filled,  but  should  not  fill  tanks  above  the  top  of  the 
saddles. 
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others  leatliii!:  to  tlu-  uj)pir  air  .-ii,'iuil   jxirt  and   the  lower      hose  louplinu.       I  lu'  larria^e  can   then   l>e  turned   at   ri  'lu 
steam  heat  port,  all  three  being  in  the  same  vertical  plane,      angles   to   the  ((m|)ler  center   line,   thus   allowing   air  hr  ki 


On  the  ends  of  the  varriage  opposite  tlu  air  hrake  and  signal 
port.s  are  lips  provided  with  recesses  for  receiving  the  lugs 
of  the  stan(hir(l  air  and   >ignal   liose  cou|tling>. 

The  channel  for  the  air  lirake  connection  lead-  to  the  rear 
of  the  carriage,  where  it  enters  a  vertical  passage,  which  i> 
closed  at  tlu-  ui)j>er  end  l>y  a  ])lug.  while  the  lower  end 
carrier  the  c<)iulen>ation  v.ilve.  riii>  port  is  also  conncx'ted 
Ia     horizontal    and    \erii(al    Kail    jointed    pipes    to    the    air 


Plan     of     Connector    Carriage     Showing     Method     of     Attaching     Air 
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hrake  line.  The  air  >ignal  pijie  connections  are  -iniilar  to 
the  air  jjrakc-  connection-,  excejtt  that  no  c<inden-ation  valve 
is    provided. 

The  steam  lieat  connection  i-  carried  on  the  o]i|)osiie  side 
from  the  signal  coniu-t  tion.  A  vertical  pipe  from  the  carriage 
lea<l>  to  the  condensation  outlet  valve  and  a  ( a.-ing  luiving  a 
hole  for  the  reception  of  a  plug  cock  and  an  outlet  througli 
the  coik.  wliich  i-  connected  to  the'  -team  heat  line  hy 
f!e\il>le  jointed  ]ii|K-  -imilar  to  the  air  l)rake  aiul  signal 
coniu'ction.-.  The  plug  cock  in  tlie  -team  inlet  casing  carries 
a    stanclard    steam   heat    coujding.    which    is   connected    to   a 
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To  Sigr7a/  Pipe. 
-  "^(r-  Sra/re  P/pe. 


End    Elevation    of    Connector    Showing    Piping    Arrangement 

port  in  the-  kty.  W  hen  the-  cock  i-  in  tlic  normal  positic:)n 
and  the  carriage  is  in  line  to  couple  with  connector-e(|uipped 
cars,  the  -team  pa.-ses  through  the  cut-away  portion  of  the 
cock  directly  to  the  p(jrt.  In  thi-  position  lu)  -team  can 
pass  out  of  the  >team  ho.-e  coupling  and  it  is  held  in  place 
by  a  link  attached  to  an  arm  on  the  steam  pipe  comuction. 
When  the  connector  i-  u.-ed  with  the  ordinary  form  of 
coupler  the  coupling  and  the  cock  are  turned  through  a 
half  circle,  when  the  port  assumes  a  jtosition  that  prevents 
the  steam  escaping  to  thi  port  in  tlu-  face  of  ilic-  carriage 
and  opens  a  passage  from  the  -team  line  througli  the  steam 


and  signal  hose  to  l)e  connected  to  the  respective  ports 

A  .>ij)ecial  feature  of  the  connector  j)orts  is  the  mental  co  p- 
ling  ring  which  is  provided  with  .-evcral  concentric  groo\  .s. 


Position      of      Parts      When      Coupled      to      Car      Having      Standarc 

Hose    Connections 

In  ca.-e  dirt  Kjdge-  upon  the  smooth  i)ortion  of  tlu'  riiu 
the  action  of  the  o|)posing  connector  will  cause  it  to  be  rubhe<l 
into  the-  grooves.  therel)\-  eliminating  leakage. 

The  connector,  a-  will  be  noted,  jirovides  a  comjiletc  metal- 
lic connection  throughout  the  train.  The  joints  in  the  carriage 
and  the  pipes  are  formed  by  removable  seats  into  Avhi*  h  ari 


To  S'ea/rr  /ieatin^ 


//rse  Coop/fr 

Details    of    Connections    to    Coupler    Carriage 

-eatcd   luniis|)heric  al  joints  having  a  limited   angular  move 
ment.       These   joints   have   no   packing   and    are   kept    tigh' 
by  the  weight  of  the  attached  part<  and  the  pressure  acting 
uj)on  them.     This  fonn  of  joint  is  an  earlier  invention  of  thi 
originator  of  the  coupler. 


^  ^^    ^.*^.iS^.~  ■^'    ^. 


The  Inspection  of  Freight  Equipment 

Hiiiling  Weak  and  Defective  Cars.    Preparing 
Equipment  for  Refrigerator  and  Heater  Service 

By  L.  K.  SILLCOX  ^ .:'.'.   _ 

General  Superintendent  Motive  Power,  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  1 


11  lui>  Itcvii  found  that  liud-urder  cards  on  car?  are 
.-onietiiiHs  rciiiovi'd  hy  malicious  persons  and  in  some  in- 
stances luive  Ik-lii  washed  oft  Ijv  heavy  rain.  In  order 
10  overcome  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  cards  being 
removed,  inspectors  will  arrange  hereafter  not  onl\-  to  card 
'.he  cars,  but  also  to  mark  them  on  both  sides  with  chalk. 
If  a  car  has  penalty  defects  or  other  safety  appliance 
defects  it  should  read  '"Bad  Order,  Safety  Appliance  De- 
fects, Steps  Missing,"'  etc.,  or  in  case  of  defective  draft 
jear,  sills,  etc.,  it  should  read  "Bad  Order,  Handle  With 
I'are."  These  markings  should  appear  on  both  sides  of  the 
car,  so  that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  switchmen  or 
trainmen  to  claim  that  the  cars  were  not  marked  bad  order. 

Switching  Defective  Cars 
Defective  freight  cars  should  not  be  switched  in  with  good 
-erviceal)le  cars,  in  order  to  avoid  damage  to  the  service- 
able car.-".  When  defective  freight  cars  are  shopped  out 
in  the  transportation  yard,  they  should  be  placed  on  tracks 
designated  for  such  cars,  avoicling  frecjucnt  handling  of  the 
defective  cars   and  preventing   further  damage. 

Location  of  Cars  in  Trains 

Se.iion  9iSS  of  Standard  Rules  and  Regulations  of  tlie 
<){Hrating  Department   reads  as   follows: 

■  The  following  cars,  loaded  or  empty,  will  be  handled 
next  ahead  of  the  caboo.se,  giving  preference  in  the  order 
~ho\vn,  except  that  at  least  one  car  must  be  handled  between 
.L  t1at  car  hjaded  with  rails  and  the  caboose.  1.  Bad  order 
ars:  2.  Bunk  cars;  .>.  All  wooden  flat  cars;  4.  Coal  cars 
with  temporary  sides:  5.  Oil  and  water  tanks,  except  all 
-teel  or  steel  underframes. 

"Tn  additicm  to  this,  loaded  or  empty  cars  of  40  tons  ca- 
pacity or  less  with  .short  draft  timl)ers  should  be  switched 
to  the  rear  end  of  trains."  :     . 

Switching  Wooden  Cars  to  Rear  of  Train 

Car  iii-j)eitor>  will  mark  ail  car-  with  .-iiort  draft  timbers 

for    switching    to    the    rear    of    the    train    when    loaded    and 

'  nii)ty.   provided   they   are   to  oi»erate  in   trains   of  65   cars 

r  over.     Car  insjjectors  must  be  instructed  to  chalk-mark 

ill  cars  with  short  draft  timl)er-  suitably  on  both  sides,  in 

'lain  legible  writing  stating  whetlier  they  are  to  be  switched 

to  the  rear,  and  if  a  load,  marking  them  to  l)e  ciit  out  when 

nii)t\.  besides  taking  down  the  car  number  and  the  dale. 

Ml  concerned  must  c<;-o|>erate  to  .-ee  that  cars  are  properly 

<  aded  tc  avoid  i mbarri-'ment  in  service. 

Switching  Weak  Cars 

In  cases  wherx?  .short  draft  timber  cars  are  placed  in  long 
'rains,  and  experience  has  dictated  a  policy  of  care,  due 
o  characteristics  of  the  line,  and  it  is  felt  economical  to 
-witch  out  weak  constructed  and  cfjuipment  with  .short  draft 
iinibers  to  rear  of  train,  this  should  be  done.  As  a  general 
jjlan,  no  train  containing  05  cars  or  more  should  have  cars 
vvith  .short  draft  timlters  [daced  except  at  the  rear.  Cars 
vvhich  are  to  be  switched  t()  the  rear  will  have  the  initials  W. 
C.  six  inches  high  (daced  on  the  side  of  the  car  above  each 
iran.som,  this  standing  for  weak  construction. 

Icing  Refrigerator  Cars 
Stdudard  Rules  Rei^-irding  Re-Frwj^  of  Cars  Cout<iuiiiJi^ 
Meats,  I'arkiug  Housr  Prndurts,  etc.: — The  following  rules 
must  l»e  ol (served: 


Tor  straight  or  mixed  car-  of  fresh  and  frozen  meat  or 
dre-sed  poultr\,   u.-e  c  ru>hed   ice  with  salt. 

I'acking  House  Products: — Butter,  eggs  or  cheese  must  be 
re-iced  with  crushed  block  or  lump  ice,  with  or  without  salt 
in  accordance  with  railroad  billing. 

1.  (Quantity  and  j)rej)aration  of  ice,  and  grade  of  salt: 
Ice  mu>i  be  thoroughly  cleaned  l>y  tlusiiin<j  with  water,  thu> 
remcjving  all  foreign  substances  to  prevent  clogging  of  drains. 

I)escri{)tion  of  Cru.shed  Ice:  Ice  should  be  no  larger  than 
a  man's  fist. 

Description  of  block  ice:  Ice  should  l>e-  broken  in  chunks 
weighing  aj (proximately  50  lb.  and  permitted  to  fall  into 
tanks  loosely. 

Description  of  lump  ice:  Ice  should  ]>e  l>r()ken  in  chunks 
of  15  or  20  lb.  \\hen  the  railroad  billing  .-peciiies  the  u.se 
ol  salt,  follow  the  salting  method  described  in  paragraph 
four  below. 

Description  of  Salt:  Xo.  2  rock  "salt  must  be  u.sed  in 
accordance  with  instruaion.-  on  railroad  billing.  Foremen 
-should  anticipate  their  requirements  for  .-alt  -ufficicnt  in  ad- 
vance to  in-ure  an  adecjuate  .-ujiply. 

2.  Hatch  covers  and  plugs  removed:  Extreme  care  must 
be  used  in  the  removal  of  hatch  covers  and  plugs  to  prevent 
all  foreign  substances  from  drojij^ing  into  tanks.  Uncover 
only  such  lank.-  as  can  be  immediately  tilled  to  prevent  anv 
unnece.s.sary  exposure.  Plugs  and  covers  are  to  I>e  replaced 
at  once  after  re-icing  is  ccjmi)leted.  Plugs  are  to  l)c  fitted 
evenly  and  tightly  in  the  tanks  by  lightly  tamping  with  the 
tamping  pole. 

o.  Relea.se  of  exce-s  l.rine:  If  tank  valves  do  not  work, 
excess  water  must  be  removed  from  tanks  lie  fore  re-icing  is 
attemjited.  This  can  l>e  accompli. -lied  by  using  a  hand  pump 
or  bailing  out  with  bucket-:  if  the  valves  do  not  work,  the 
next  icing  -tation  mu,-t  be  notified  by  wire  so  that  they  can  U- 
prejiared  t(^  remove  promj»tly  the  e.xcess  brine  before  re-icing. 

The  \.  R.  A.  Rules  of  Inten  hangc,  rule  3,  paragraph  f. 
ivcjuire  all  beef  refrigerator  cars  to  be  efiuipj>cd  with  brine 
retaining  valves  to  prevent  brine  dripping  along  ilu-  right  of 
way  between  icing  stations.  When  the  plug-  are  pulled, 
excess  britie  is  automatically  rclea.sed.  Considering  the  larirc 
number  of  cars  now  equipped  with  this  device,  and  the  rule 
re<|uiring  all  such  car-  to  be  equijiped  as  fast  as  possible, 
it  is  necessary  that  each  icing  -tation  procure  a  hand  jmmp. 
l-'xcess  brine  must  l>e  removed  from  the  tank  Lefore  re-icing 
is  attem{)ted.  .  ■    " 

4.  Tamping  and  s^Ttin"':  cru-hed  ice:  Foremen  .-hould  see 
that  a  wooden  tamjung  pole  is  u-ed.  and  under  no  circum- 
stances should  they  pernnt  jjike  poles  or  poles  with  metal 
ends  to  be  used.  The  tamping  pole  should  he  in.serted  into 
the  old  ice  which  -hould  be  thoroughly  -tirred  and 
tami)ed  to  .-ettle  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  .\fter  tamp- 
ing, one  third  of  the  -alt  recjuired  in  live  re-icing  is  to  be 
l)roj)erly  spread  over  the  old  ice  Ix'fore  any  more  new  ice 
is  used.  Then  the. tanks  are  to  be  filled  with  ice  and  the 
balance  of  the  salt  evenly  spread  on  tof)  of  the  new  ic^e.  The 
men  icing  the  cars  .should  again  use  the  tamping  pole  vigor- 
ously to  even  off  the  top.  of  the  ice  and  start  the  salt  work- 
ing. They  .should  see  that  the  space  Ix^tween  running  boards 
is  tilled,  but  should  not  till  tanks  above  the  top  of  the 
-addles. 
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5.  Stations  not  equipped  with  an  ice  crusher,  should  se- 
cure the  necessary  wooden  mauls  and  ice  crushing  boxes  to 
insure  efficient  re-icing.  Under  no  circumstances  should  ice 
be  broken  on  the  roofs  or  in  the  tanks  of  cars. 

For  ready  reference  the  following  table  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  salt  in  pounds  based  on  the  quan- 
tity of  ice  supplied. 

....  Salt  Required  for  Various  Percentages  and  Weights 


Five 

Seven 

Eight 

Ten 

Twelve 

Fifteen 

Ice 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

Pounds. 

salt;  lb. 

salt;  lb. 

salt;  lb. 

salt;  lb. 

salt;  lb. 

salt ;  lb. 

500 

25 

35 

40 

SO 

60 

75 

600 

30 

42 

48 

60 

72 

90 

700 

35 

49 

56 

70 

84 

105 

800 

40 

56 

64 

80 

96 

120 

9O0 

45 

63 

72 

90 

108 

135 

1,000 

SO 

70 

80 

100 

120 

150 

1,100 

55 

77 

88 

no 

132 

165 

1,200 

60 

84 

96 

120 

144 

180 

1,300 

65 

91 

104 

130 

156 

195 

1.400 

70 

98 

112 

140 

168 

210 

1,500 

-s 

105 

120 

150 

180 

225 

1,600 

80 

112 

128 

160 

192 

240 

1,700 

85 

119 

136 

170 

204 

255 

1,800 

90 

126 

144 

180 

216 

270 

1,900 

95 

133 

152 

190 

228 

285 

2,000 

100 

140 

160 

200 

240 

300 

2,100 

105 

147 

168 

210 

25Z 

315 

2.200 

110 

154 

176 

220 

264 

330 

2,300 

lis 

161 

184 

230 

276 

345 

2,400 

120 

168 

192 

240 

288 

360 

2.500 

125 

175 

200 

250 

300 

375 

2,600 

130 

182 

208 

260 

312 

390 

2,700 

135 

189 

216 

270 

324 

405 

2,800 

140 

196 

224 

280 

336 

420 

2,900 

145 

203 

232 

290 

348 

435 

3,000 

150 

210 

240 

300 

360 

450 

>.  Preparation  of  Cars  for   Heater   Service 

'  All  ice  and  inflammable  matter  must  be  removed  from 
bunkers  and  drip  pans,  all  doors  and  hatches  tightly  closed. 
Bulkheads  must  not  be  lined  with  paper  when  heaters  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  bunkers.  In  order  to  permit  circulation  of 
air,  the  drain  pipes  should  be  cleaned  and  left  open  be- 
fore and  during  the  process  of  loading,  as  well  as  while 
cars  are  in  transit.  When  cars  with  ice  tanks  are  used, 
heaters  should  be  placed  in  ice  bunkers  of  cars  and  securely 
braced. 

;  Charcoal   Heaters 

When  refrigerator  cars  contain  ignited  charcoal  heaters, 
placed  in  ice  tanks,  the  hatches  must  be  left  open  a  few 
minutes  before  entering  the  tanks  or  bunkers  of  the  car. 
All  persons  are  warned  against  remaining  in  cars  with  doors 
or  hatches  closed  while  charcoal  heaters  are  burning  and  to 
use  caution  on  entering  cars  under  such  conditions. 

Care  of  Charcoal   Heaters 

In  selecting  and  preparing  fuel  for  both  the  Cole  and 
Baxter  types  of  heaters,  charcoal  of  good  quality,  abso- 
lutely dry,  free  from  knots  and  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut should  be  used.  The  efficiency  of  the  heater  depends 
largely  upon  using  charcoal  of  proper  quality  and  size.  Char- 
coal dust  must  not  be  used  in  the  magazine.  Charcoal  must 
be  stored  where  it  will  keep  perfectly  dry. 

Operation   of   Cole   Heaters 

(a)  To  fill  the  magazine  shove  in  the  cut-off  slide  and 
fill  the  magazine  with  prepared  charcoal,  free  from  dust, 
as  dust  will  choke  down  the  fire.  The  cover  of  the  maga- 
zine must  be  kept  closed  absolutely  tight  while  the  heater 
is  burning.  This  is  essential  to  prevent  a  draft  of  air  from 
the  fire  pot  up  through  the  magazine.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  open  the  cover  to  replenish  the  charcoal,  that  must  be 
done  quickly  and  the  cover  again  closed  without  delay. 

(b)  In  order  to  start  the  fire,  remove  the  fire  pot  and  fill 
it  not  to  exceed  2/3  full  of  clean  charcoal  free  from  dust. 
Replace  the  fire  pot,  remove  the  starting  lamp  through  the 
ash  pit  hand  door  and  saturate  with  alcohol.  Light  and 
replace  the  starter,  then  put  on  the  magazine  section  and 
lock  the  heater  with  the  pin.    Pull  out  the  slide  (secured  by 


a  pin)  in  the  magazine  and  see  that  the  fuel  feeds  down  and 
close  the  ash  pit  hand  door. 

(c)  In  regulating  the  draft  slide,  set  it  either  at  full  heat 
or  slow  heat  as  conditions  require.  Remember  that  the  fuel 
always  heats  up  considerably  hotter  during  the  first  12  hours 
with  either  draft  position. 

(d)  Kerosene  or  papers  can  be  used  in  starting  the  fire, 
but  will  cause  considerable  smoke  until  burned  out.  Be  sure 
that  the  heater  has  a  good  start  before  placing  it  in  the 
car.  The  heater  can  be  nailed  to  the  floor,  swung  from 
chains  from  the  ceiling  of  car  or  anchored  in  the  bunkers 
of  the  car  by  chains.  The  ash  pit  door  must  always  be 
closed  except  when  removing  ashes  or  the  starter.  The 
top  feed  lid  must  always  be  closed  tight  to  prevent  burn- 
ing in  the  magazine.  To  extinguish  the  fire,  simply  remove 
the  pin  and  shove  in  the  cut-off  slide.  Remove  the  ashes 
at  least  once  a  week  and  never  dump  them  on  the  car  floor 
nor  on  wooden  platforms  or  ties.  Some  ashes  retain  fire 
hours  after  dumping. 

Operation  of  Baxter  Heaters 

•  The  fire  in  the  heater  can  be  started  in  the  car,  but  the 
door  or  hatches  in  the  car  must  be  left  open  to  give  a  draft 
and  allow  the  escape  of  gas.  It  is  better  practice  to  start 
heaters  on  platforms  in  the  open  air. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Remove  the  magazine 
by  unfastening  the  hasps  at  the  bottom  and  lifting  off.  (2) 
Punch  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  paper  starter  and  light 
there,  then  place  on  the  grate  in  the  bottom  of  the  fire  pot 
and  put  three  or  four  handfuls  of  charcoal  or  briquets  on 
the  starter  and  let  it  burn  a  few  minutes.  (3)  Fill  the  fire 
pot  and  let  the  blaze  show  before  putting  on  the  magazine. 
This  will  usually  take  about  ten  minutes.  (4)  Put  on  the 
magazine  and  fasten  the  hasps  at  the  bottom,  then  remove 
and  fill  the  cover,  shaking  a  little  to  fill  to  capacity.  Replace 
the  cover  quickly  and  see  that  it  is  on  tight.  Do  not  use 
charcoal  dust  in  the  magazine.  If  the  heater  has  a  shut  off 
slide,  pull  it  out  and  place  a  pin  to  keep  it  open. 

Handling  Road  Work 

Men  doing  road  work  often  cannot  get  into  their  home 
station  without  making  unavoidable  overtime,  due  to  lack 
of  convenient  train  service.  There  is  only  one  means  to  re- 
sort to  in  combating  this  condition,  namely  to  see  that  where 
men  lay  over  at  any  station,  they  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  go  over  any  cars  which  are  located  adjacent  or  within 
easy  reach  of  the  car  which  they  repaired,  giving  them  such 
necessary  attention  as  to  fit  them  for  service,  besides  making 
every  adequate  repair  within  their  power  to  the  cars  which 
they  were  sent  out  to  take  care  of.  Good  judgment  is  neces- 
sary and  roadmen  should  be  checked  up  to  see  how  many 
work  cards  they  deliver  showing  actual  repairs  made.  They 
should  carry  sufficient  cotter  keys,  nuts,  small  bolts  and  other 
items  with  them  so  as  to  provide  for  any  eventuality.  In 
any  case,  they  can  take  care  of  the  packing  on  a  number  of 
cars  without  additional  material,  all  of  which  should  be 
properly  reported.  All  supervisors  should  interest  them- 
selves to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  this  matter  is  followed  up 
from  day  to  day.  There  is  always  a  proportion  of  the  expense 
chargeable  to  transportation  accounts,  namely,  that  spent 
in  the  attention  given  oiling  and  packing  of  boxes,  closins^ 
side  doors,  classifying  cars  for  various  loading,  etc.;  of  course, 
the  time  actually  spent  repairing  the  equipment  is  charge- 
able to  car  repairs. 

It  is  not  prof)er  to  send  men  out  on  the  road  to  repair  car- 
with  broken  train  lines,  defective  air  brake  equipment,  frair- 
ing  or  truck  members,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  get  the  car 
safely  to  some  repair  station  by  hauling  it  behind  the  caboost 
care  being  exercised,  of  course,  to  see  that  loaded  cars  aro 
not  delayed  unnecessarily  and  back-hauled  too  greatly  ii' 
case  there  are  no  means  available  for  turning  the  car. 


Latest  Type  PuUmatt  Sleeping  Car 


Improvements  in  New  Pullman  Sleepers 

y::  V  ?-"^-    Changes  in  Details  Which  Have  Been  Developed  to 

■  y\\-..^.. 'yy-:t).^-;:/-i  Add    to    the    Comfort  and    the  Safety   of    Travel 


ALTHOUGH  no  changes  in  basic  design  have  recently 
been  made  in  its  equipment,  the  Pullman  Company 
has  been   constantly  working  on  the  development  of 
detail  improvements  most  of  which  have  had  for  their  object 
an  increase  in  the  comfort  or  safety  of  the  occupants  of 
Pullman  accommodations.    A  number  of  changes  of  this  na- 


In  the  new  cars  both  the  upper  and  lower  diaphragm 
buffer  mechanisms  have  been  arranged  to  maintain  the  aline- 
ment  of  the  diaphragm  within  the  limits  of  the  clearance 
in  the  pocket,  thus  eliminating  the  greatest  source  of  noise  at 
the  ends  of  the  car.  In  this  design  provision  has  been  made 
to   take   up   wear   so   that    the   diaphragm   may    l>e    readily 


Section   Through   the    Lower    Buffer   Side   Stem,  Showing    Wear   Adjusting    Screw    and    Wedg* 


ture  have  been  incorporated  in  the  new  sleeping  cars  which 
the  ccMnpany  has  been  building  at  its  Pullman  works,  Chi- 
cago, since  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  operation. 

Diaphragm  Mechanism 

The  metal  diaphragm  is  now  a  standard  feature  of  Pull- 
man car  construction  and  cars  equipped  with  these  dia- 
phragms have  been  in  service  several  years.  The  clearance 
between  the  diaphragm  and  the  sides  of  the  narrow  metal 
pocket  within  which  it  telescopes  is  necessarily  limited. 
But  the  method  by  which  these  diaphragms  have  been  sup- 
ported has  permitted  considerable  lateral  motion  at  the  top 
and  this  has  tended  to  increase  rapidly  as  the  buffer  side 
stems  wear  into  the  surfaces  of  the  openings  in  the  platform 
end  casting  through  which  they  pass.  These  conditions 
have  resulted  in  the  constant  slamming  of  the  diaphragm 
against  the  sides  of  the  pocket  and  the  noise  thus  caused 
led  to  numerous  complaints. 


restored  to  its  normal  position  as  frequently  as  conditions 
require. 

The  height  of  the  diaphragm  is  controlled  by  the  sur- 
faces on  which  the  buffer  side  stems  rest.  In  the  new  cars 
these  stems  are  supported  on  adjustable  shims  or  wedge 
blocks  let  into  the  platform  end  casting  and  adjusted  as 
shown  on  one  of  the  drawings.  The  adjusting  device  con- 
sists of  three  pieces,  the  shim,  the  adjusting  screw  and  the 
nut.  The  parts  are  readily  assembled  or  removed  by  turn- 
ing back  the  adjusting  screw  into  the  nut,  which  permits 
the  nut  to  be  inserted  or  lifted  out  of  the  opening  in  the 
casting.  The  shim  is  then  free  to  drop  out.  When  prof)erly 
adjusted  the  screw  is  prevented  from  turning  back  by  a 
cotter  which  passes  through  slots  in  the  extended  portion  of 
the  nut  and  one  of  two  holes  drilled  through  the  screw  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

Upper  diaphragm  buffers  either  of  the  semi-elliptic  spring 
type  or  of  the  stem  and  coil  spring  type  have  never  pro- 
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5.  Stations  not  equipped  with  an  ice  crusher,  should  se- 
cure the  necessary  wooden  mauls  and  ice  crushing  boxes  to 
insure  efficient  re-icing.  Under  no  circumstances  should  ice 
be  broken  on  the  roofs  or  in  the  tanks  of  cars. 

For  ready  reference  the  following  table  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  salt  in  pounds  based  on  the  tjuan- 
tity  of  ice  supplied. 


salt  Required 

for  Varic 

)us  Percentages 

and  Weights 

1-  ivc 

Seven 

Ei.uht 

Ten 

Twelve 

I- it  teen 

Ice 

percent 

percent 

percent 

perci  lit 

percent 

percent 

''iiin<ls. 

salt :  lb. 

salt:  lb. 

salt;  lb. 

salt:  lb. 

salt:  lb. 

salt:  lb. 

500 

25 

35 

40 

50 

fjO 

75 

600 

So 

-12 

4.>< 

60 

/  _ 

on 

700 

.?5 

4*^ 

5(1 

70 

S4 

105 

.voo 

4fi 

.-f. 

h4 

SO 

0(> 

1241 

"WO 

45 

03 

72 

90 

108 

135 

1.0(111 

?o 

70 

80 

100 

120 

150 

T.10.1 

.^s 

77 

8S 

110 

132 

lft5 

l.JWi 

60 

84 

96 

120 

144 

180 

I.JCO 

65- 

91 

104 

130 

156 

195 

1.400 

70 

98 

112 

140 

168 

210 

1.500 

75 

105 

120 

150 

ISO 

225 

1.6110. 

80 

112 

128 

160 

192 

240 

i.ruo 

85 

119 

136 

170 

2C4 

255 

1.80O 

90 

126 

144 

i.xo 

216 

270 

l."fHl 

95 

133 

152 

100 

228 

285 

i.OOO 

100 

140 

160 

200 

240 

300 

J.KK) 

105 

147 

\W 

210 

25_ 

315 

_\20ii 

no 

154 

176 

220 

264 

330 

J.300 

115 

161 

184 

230 

276 

345 

J.400 

120 

168 

192 

240 

288 

360 

-'.500 

125 

175 

200 

250 

.50(1 

375 

J. 600 

1.^0 

182 

208 

260 

312 

3''(i 

2.700 

135 

189 

216 

270 

324 

405 

2.800 

14(1 

196 

224 

2S0 

336 

420 

2,'M>0 

145 

203 

232 

290 

34S 

435 

.'.ooo 

150 

.      2KI 

240 

31 K) 

360 

4.:o 

Preparation   of   Cars  for   Heater   Service 

All  lie  aiul  iiitlamniable  matter  mu.-«t  be  removed  from 
bunkers  and  drijj  pans,  all  doors  and  hatches  tightly  closed. 
Bulkheads  must  not  be  lined  with  jiaper  wlien  heaters  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  bunkers.  In  order  to  j)ermit  (irculation  of 
air,  the  drain  j)ipes  should  be  cleaned  and  left  open  be- 
fore and  (luring  tlie  proce.>is  of  loading,  as  well  as  while 
cars  arc  in  transit.  When  cars  with  ice  tanks  are  used, 
heaters  .-hould  l>e  placed  in  ice  l>unkers  of  lars  and  .-ecurely 
braced. 

Charcoal    Heaters 

When  refrigerator  cars  contain  ignited  charcoal  heaters, 
placed  in  ice  tanks,  the  hatches  must  l)e  left  open  a  few 
minutes  before  entering  the  tanks  or  bunkers  of  the  car. 
All  persons  are  warned  against  remaining  in  cars  with  doors 
or  hatches  closed  while  charcoal  heater.-  are  burning  and  to 
use  caution  on  entering  cars  under  such  conditions. 

Care  of  Charcoal  Heaters 

In  seltxting  and  preparing  fuel  for  Ixith  the  Cole  and 
Baxter  tyj)es  of  heaters,  charcoal  of  gocxl  quality,  abso- 
lutely dry,  free  from  knots  and  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut should  be  used.  The  efficiency  of  the  heater  depends 
largi'h  upon  using  charcoal  of  proper  (|uality  and  size.  Char- 
coal du-t  must  not  be  used  in  the  magazine.  Charcoal  must 
be  .stored  where  it  will  keep  perfectly  dry. 

Operation   of   Cole   Heaters 

(a)  To  fill  the  magazine  shove  in  the  cut-off  slide  and 
fill  the  magazine  witli  prepared  charcoal,  free  from  dust, 
as  dust  will  choke  down  the  fire.  The  cover  of  the  maga- 
zine must  be  kei)t  closed  absolutely  tight  while  the  heater 
is  burning.  This  is  essential  to  prevent  a  draft  of  air  from 
the  fire  pot  up  through  the  magazine.  W'hen  it  is  neces- 
sar>'  to  open  the  cover  to  replenish  the  charcoal,  that  must  U 
done  quickly  and  the  cover  again  dosed  without  delay. 

(b)  In  order  to  start  the  t'lre.  remove  the  fire  pot  and  fill 
it  not  to  exceed  2/.>  full  of  ilean  charcoal  free  from  dust. 
Replace  the  fire  pot.  remove  the  starting  lamp  through  the 
ash  pit  hand  door  and  saturate  with  alcohol.  Light  and 
replace  the  startt-r.  then  put  on  the  magazine  -ection  and 
lock  the  heater  with  the  pin.     Tull  out  the  >li(le  (secured  by 


a  pin)  in  the  magazine  and  see  that  the  fuel  feed^  down  anu 
clo.H'  the  ash  j)it  hand  door. 

(c)  In  regulating  the  draft  slide,  .-et' it  either  at  full  he;;i 
or  slow  heat  as  conditions  require.     Remember  that  the  fu' ' 
alwa\s  heats  up  con.-iderably  hotter  during  the  first  12  hou: 
with  eitlur  draft  posititm. 

(d)  Kerosene  or  papers  can   l>e  used  in  starting  the  I'lr 
but  will  cause  lonsiderable  smoke  until  burned  out.     Be  su' 
that    tlie    heater   has    a   good    start    l»efore    placing   it   in   tl  ■ 
car.       The    heater   can    be   nailed    to  the   floor,    swung    fro;  : 
chain-   from  the  ceiling  of  car  or  anchored  in  the  bunke-s 
of  the  car   1)\    chains.      The  asli   jnt   dcwr  must   always  !> 
I  lo>ed    except    when    removing    a.-hes    or    the    .-tarter.      T! 
toj)   feed   lid   must  always  be  closed  tight  to  prevent  bun 
ing  in  the  magazine.     To  extinguish  the  tire,  simply  remo\ 
the  pin   and   shove  in  the  cut-off  -lide.     Remove  the  ash. - 
at  least  oiue  a  week  and  never  dump  them  on  the  car  floo- 
nor  on    wooden    platform.-   or    tie.-.      Some   ashes    retain    lue 
lit  III r-  after  dumping. 

Operation    of   Baxter    Heaters 

The  fire  in  the  heater  can  be  Started  in  the  car,  but  the 
door  or  hatches  in  the  tar  nni-t  i)e  left  open  to  give  a  dr.ift 
and  .dlow  the  escape  of  ga.-.  It  is  better  practice  to  start 
lieatiT-  on  platforms  in  the  ojien  air. 

I  lu  ]irocedure  is  as  follows:  (1)  Remove  the  magazine 
l-y  unfastening  the  hasjt-  at  the  l)Ottom  and  lifting  off.  (2) 
Punch  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  paper  -tarter  and  light 
there,  then  place  on  the  grate  in  the  bottom  of  the  fire  pot 
and  put  three  or  four  handful.-  of  charcoal  or  l)ri(|uets  on 
the  starter  and  let  it  burn  a  few  minutes,  {.^j  Fill  the  fin 
pot  and  let  the  blaze  .show  before  putting  on  the  magazim . 
This  will  u.«;ually  take  about  ten  minutes.  (4)  Put  on  tin 
magazine  and  fasten  the  ha.-ps  at  the  bottom,  then  remove 
and  fill  the  cover,  sliaking  a  little  to  fill  to  capacity.  Rephu-' 
the  cover  quickly  and  .see  that  it  i>  on  tight.  Do  not  usi 
charcoal  dust  in  the  magazine.  If  the  heater  has  a  sliut  oiY 
-lidc.  pull  it  out  and  place  a  pin  to  keep  it  open. 

Handling  Road  Work 

.Men   doing    road    work   often   eaiinot   git    into   their  Ikjiiic 
-tation   without  making  unavoidable  overtime,  due  to  lack 
of  eoiivinient  train  service.      There  is  only  one  means  to  re- 
-ori  to  in  combating  this  condition,  namely  to  .see  that  where 
men   lay  over  at  any   -tation,  they  take   it   upon   themselve.- 
to  go  over  any  cars  which   are  located   adjacent   or   within 
ias\   reach  of  the  car  which  they  repaired,  giving  them  .such 
neie-sary  attention  as  to  fit  them  for  service,  besides  makiiiL' 
every  a(Je(|Uate  repair  within  their  power  to  the  cars  whidi 
they  were  sent  out  to  take  care  of.     Good  judgment  is  neces 
sary  and  ro;idmen  .should  be  checked  up  to  see  how  many 
work  cards  they  deliver  .-bowing  actual  ref)airs  made.     Thc\ 
-hould  earry  -uffieient  cotter  keys,  nut-,  -mall  bolts  and  otht  r 
item-  with  them  so  a-  to  |)rovide  for  any  eventuality.     lis 
any  ca.se.  they  can  take  care  of  the  j^acking  on  a  number  of 
car-    without    additional    material,    all    of    which    .should    1 
properly    reported.      All    -upers'isors    -hould    interest    them 
-elves  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  tin-  matter  i-  followed  u 
from  day  to  day.     There  i-  always  a  proportion  of  the  expen^  ■ 
chargeable    to    transjujrtation    adounts,    namely,    that    spet '. 
in  the  attention  given  oiling  and  j)acking  (»f  Ifoxes,  closin  • 
side  door-,  classifying  tars  for  various  loading,  etc.;  of  cours 
the  time  actually  s[)ent   re[)airing  the  ecjuipment  is  charg- 
able  to  car  re[)airs.  ■ 

It  is  not  proper  to  send  men  out  on  the  road  to  repair  ca 
with  broken  train  lines,  defective  air  brake  equipment,  fran 
ing  or  truck  members,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  get  the  c: 
safely  to  some  repair  .station  by  hauling  it  behind  the  caboos 
care  iK'ing  exercised,  of  course,  to  see  that  loaded  cars  ar 
not  dela}ed  unnecessarily  and  ba(k-hauled  too  greatly  i 
case  there  are  no  means  available  for  turning  the  car. 


l.aU^st  Tyfi-  FiiUman  Slcft^ug  Car 


Improvements  IN  New  Pullman  Sleepers 

Changes  in  Details  Which  Have  Been  Developed  to 
Add    to    the    Comfort  and    the  Safety    of    Travel 

AL'I  Ht)l'GH  no  chantzts  in  lia.-ic  design  have  recently  In   the   new  cars  both   the   upper   and   \o\\\v  tiiaphrai:m 

I'ttn   made   in   its  equipnunt.   the  Pullman   Company  buffer  nuthanism-  have  l>een  arranged  to  maintain  tht  aline- 

lia-    liien    constantly    workinii   on   tlie   di'vclopmeiu   of  ment  of   the   diaphragm    within   the   limits   if   the   .  learance 

detail  improvements  most  of  whicii  liave  had  for  their  object  in  the  pocket,  thu?  eliminating  the  greatest  sourte  (»t  noise  at 

an   increase   in   the  comfort  or  safety  of  the  occupants   of  the  ends  of  the  car.     In  this  design  provision  ha-  )>een  riiade 

riillman  adommochitions.     A  number  of  changes  of  this  na-  to    take    up    wear    -o    that    the   diaphragm    ma}     be    re;tdily 


Section   Through    the    Lower    Buffer   Side    Stem,  Showing    Wear    Adjusting    Screw    and    Wedge 


ture  have  been  incorporated  in  the  new  sleeping  cars  which 
the  company  has  been  liuilding  at  its  Pullman  works.  Chi- 
cago, since  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  operation. 

Diaphragm  Mechanism 

The  metal  diaphragm  is  now  a  standard  feature  of  Pull- 
man car  construction  and  cars  e(iuipj)ed  with  these  dia- 
piiragms  iiave  been  in  service  several  years.  Ihe  clearance 
l)etween  the  diapliragm  and  the  side-  of  the  narrow  metal 
pocket  within  wliich  it  tele>co])es  is  necessarily  limited. 
But  the  method  by  wliich  the.se  diaphragms  have  been  sup- 
ported has  permitted  considerable  lateral  motion  at  the  top 
and  this  has  tended  to  increa>e  ra|)idly  as  the  buffer  side 
stems  wear  into  the  surfaces  of  the  openings  in  the  platform 
end  casting  through  which  they  pass.  These  conditions 
have  resulted  in  the  constant  slamming  of  the  diaphragm 
against  the  sides  of  the  [)Ocket  and  the  noise  thus  caused 
led  to  numerous  complaints. 


restored  to  its  nonnal  position  as  frequently  as  conditions 
recjuire. 

Ihe  height  of  the  diaphragm  is  controlled  l)y  tlu*  sur- 
faces on  which  the  buffer  side  stem-  rest.  In  the  new  tars 
these  -tern.-  are  .-upported  on  adju>table  -hims  or  wedge 
Idocks  let  into  the  platform  end  ca>ting  and  adjusted  as 
shown  on  one  of  the  drawings.  The  adjusting  device  con- 
sists of  three  piece*,  the  shim,  the  adju-ting  screw  and  the 
nut.  The  part>  are  readily  as-embled  or  removed  by  turn- 
ing baek  the  adjuring  screw  into  the  nut.  which  }>ermits 
the  nut  to  ]»e  inserted  or  lifted  out  of  the  opening  in  the 
(a.<ting.  The  -him  i-  then  free  to  drop  out.  When  properlv 
adju-ted  till'  -I  rew  is  prevented  from  turning  back  i>y  a 
K)tter  whidi  passes  through  slots  in  the  extended  portion  of 
the  nut  and  one  of  two  holes  drilled  through  the  screw  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

Upper  diaphragm  laiffers  either  of  the  semi-elliptic  spring 
tyfMi  or  of  tlie  stem  and  coil   spring  type  have  never  pro- 
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.  ■    , ,     .      •     . ,  .    .  Secf/on  a/'  Cenf^er 

Single   Stem    Diaphragm    Mechanism    With    Babbitted    Center    Plates 


■  »»  ;     -  •». 


••t\W:  '■•.''.■^ 


Outside    View. 
Ventilator   Applied   to    Loweer    Rail    of   Outside    Sash 


September,  1920 
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vided  a  satisfactory  means  of  centering  the  top  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Consequently  the  entire  reaction  from  the  lateral 
force  at  the  top  of  the  diaphragm  caused  by  the  swaying  of 
the  cars  has  been  taken  by  the  buffer  side  stem  supports. 
This  has  caused  excessive  wear  and  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
lateral  movement  at  the  top  of  the  diaphragm. 

To  overcome  this  a  single  stem  upper  diaphragm  mechan- 
ism has  been  designed  in  which  the  stem  is  restrained  be- 
tween lateral  bearings  where  it  emerges  from  the  end  of  the 
car.  These  bearings  are  removable  malleable  iron  castings 
faced  with  babbitt,  inserted  from  the  outside  and  held  in 


\^^mmi,.^ 


Locked   Center    Pin    With    Full    Diameter    Effective    for   Stress 

Resistance 

place  by  machine  screws  applied  through  flanges  to  the  end 
of  the  ear.  When  worn  they  are  readily  replaced,  and  after 
rebabbitting  are  ready  for  further  service.  The  buffer  stem 
rear  guard  is  also  lined  with  babbitt,  but  this  casting  is 
riveted  in  place  and  is  not  designed  for  removal  between 
shoppings. 

Sash  Ventilators  for  Lower  Beiths 

Although  an  extremely  simple  device,  the  sash  ventilator 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  lower  rail  of  the  outer  or 
storm  sash  of  the  car  windows  is  one  which  immediately  ap- 
peals to  the  occupants  of  lower  berths  and  it  has  already  been 
the  object  of  a  number  of  individual  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation from  the  traveling  public. 

The  difficulty  in  always  securing  satisfactory  ventilation 
and  temperature  regulation  in  lower  berths  during  the  sea- 
sons when  heat  is  required  and  the  windows  are  normally 
kept  closed  is  well  known.  Under  these  conditions  the  only 
recourse  of  the  occupant  of  a  lower  berth  who  wishes  addi- 
tional ventilation  is  to  raise  the  inner  sash  and  then  slightly 
open  the  outer  sash,  adapting  some  portion  of  his  personal 
belongings  to  serve  as  a  stop  to  prevent  it  from  working 
shut.     The  ventilator  furnishes  a  screen  protected  opening, 


closed  with  a  horizontally  operating  slide,  which  provides 
easy  and  close  regulation  of  the  amount  of  air  admitted. 

The  Locked  Truck  Center  Pin 

While  it  is  impossible  to  design  equipment  strong  enough 
to  resist  destruction  under  all  condititms  of  collision  impact, 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  anything'  which  will  tend  to 
hold  the  underframes  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  will  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  prevention  of  telescoping,  the 
form  of  destruction  usually  responsible  for  the  greatest  loss 
of  life  in  train  accidents. 

The  use  of  a  locked  center  pin  as  a  means  of  resisting  the 
tendency  of  one  underframe  to  climb  over  the  top  of  another 
has  received  considerable  recogniticm  and  at  least  one  self- 
locking  center  pin  has  been  developed.  The  locked  cen- 
ter pin  is  effective  only  so  long  as  it  holds  the 
truck  and  car  body  together.  The  self-locking  type  is  open 
to  the  possible  objection  that  the  full  area  of  the  pin  sec- 
tion is  not  available  to  resist  tension  or  shearing  stresses 
and  therefore  under  certain  conditions  might  not  be  as  ef- 
fective in  preventing  a  separation  of  the  truck  and  car 
body  as  a  pin  of  solid  section. 

These  considerations  have  led  to  the  design  of  the  center 
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Built-Up    Pedestal    for    Pullman    Trucks 

pin  shown  in  one  of  the  drawings.  The  pin  is  a  forged  steel 
lx)lt  four  inches  in  diameter  with  a  shallow  hexagonal  head 
and  a  square  nut  of  special  design.  The  head  sets  in  a 
shallow  hexagonal  socket  at  the  bottom  of  a  pocket  in  the 
center  sill  filler  casting.  The  nut  is  placed  in  a  square  re- 
cess in  the  under  side  of  the  truck  bolster  and  two  %-in. 
bolts  applied  through  flanges  of  the  bolster  casting  hold  it 
in  position  when  the  center  pin  is  not  in  place.  In  applying 
the  bolt  it  is  dropp)ed  in  place  and  screwed  into  the  nut, 
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which  is  held  in  sufficiently  close  alinement  by  the  square 
recess  in  which  it  is  placed  to  prevent  any  difficult}-  in 
starting  the  threads.  When  drawn  up  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  turn  the  bolt,  the  head  is  brought  into  register  with 
the  socket  and  dropped  in.  This  locks  the  bolt  and  nut 
except  for  the  slight  turning  of  the  nut  due  to  the  curving 
of  the  trucks,  which  it  is  expected  will  prevent  the  nut  from 
sticking  and  causing  trouble  when  removal  is  necessary. 

The  use  of  check  chains  has  been  dispensed  with  and  a 
plate  on  which  is  cast  in  raised  letters  the  legend,  "Locked 
Center  Pin,  Remove  From  Inside,"  is  attached  to  both  side 
frames  of  each  truck  between  the  center  and  inner  pairs  of 
wheels. 

.:■<-.   :'>    Built  Up  Truck  Pedestals 

In  order  to  overcome  the  occasional  failures  of  cast  truck 
pedestals  which  have  occurred  in  service  a  pedestal  built 
up  of  plate  and  rolled  and  flanged  sections  has  been  de- 
signed and  applied  to  the  new  equipment  now  being  built. 
The  outside  and  inside  plates  are  of  ^-in.  and  ^-in.  open 
hearth  steel,  respectively,  and  are  separated  by  steel  pressings 
at  the  top  and  bottom.     The  top  pressing  is  of  one-half  inch 
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■;    ;■    •■    Application  of  Safety  Chains  With  Spring  Washers   ."v.;'.:', 

material  and  i.s  electrically  wedled  and  riveted  in  place.  The 
lower  pressing  is  of  ^-^-in.  material.  The  jaw  faces  are 
formed  \)\  two  rolled  steel  pieces  of  special  angle  section 
which  are  riveted  to  the  outside  of  the  plates  with  the  short 
legs  turned  in.  These  pedestals  are  built  up  and  applied 
a?  units.    ,    .... 

•:,,:.,.,  .  ;  .  ■•      Safety  Chain  Application 

One  of  the  interesting  details  in  the  construction  of  these 
cars  is  the  use  of  spring  washers  on  the  safety  chain  anchor 
bolts.  The  application  is  shown  in  detail  in  one  of  the 
drawings.  The  washers  are  6  in.  in  diameter  and  are  cupped 
to  a  depth  of  5/32  in.,  each,  thus  providing  for  a  full  load 
travel  of  the  safety  chain  bolt  of  ys  in.  This  arrangement, 
which  is  common  in  European  practice,  acts  as  a  cushion  for 
part  of  the  shock  to  which  the  chain  and  bolt  are  subjected 
when  brought  into  action  by  a  failure  of  the  coupler.  In 
the  application  shown  these  washers  have  a  full  load  ca- 
pacity in  the  ?8  in.  travel  of  appro.\imately  50,000  lb. 


PREPARATION  AND  APPLICATION  OF  JOURNAL 

BOX  PACKING 

BY  N  ORMAN  McCLEOD 

The  arrangement  for  soaking  oil  is  an  important  adjunct 
to  all  modem  oil  houses.  The  drawings  accompanying 
this  article  show  three  designs  of  cans  and  boxes  or  tanks 
for  soaking  and  draining  the  packing,  each  having  its  pe- 
culiar advantages.  The  plain  box.  Fig.  1,  and  cans  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  are  in  extensive  use  and  are  satisfactory  for  prop- 
erly soaking  and  draining  the  packing  for  cars  and  locomo- 
tives, but  are  more  or  less  crude  in  comparison  with  the 
method  shown  in  Fig.  3.  With  equipment  shown  in  Fig.  1 
the  packing   must   be   handled   from   soaking   compartment 
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Fig.    1 — Soaking   Tanks   With    Portable    Draining    Boxes 

to  drainage  tray,  which  becomes  a  more  or  less  untidy  op- 
eration, but  with  the  cans.  Fig.  2,  and  vat  system.  Fig.  3, 
it  is  not  necessar}'  to  handle  the  packing,  except  to  take  it 
out  when  it  is  to  be  used,  as  it  is  soaked  and  drained  in  the 
same   compartment. 

In  Fig.  1  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  soaking  tanks  are 
made  up  of  three  compartments  of  a  size  to  meet  local  re- 
quirements, the  oil  being  conveyed  to  them  from  the  oil  stor- 
age tanks  by  pressure  or  by  pump,  as  desired.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  portable  tank  or  box  on  wheels,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  to  facilitate  its  movement  over  the  various  compart- 
ments. The  bottom  of  this  portable  box  should  be  made  of 
a  .suitable  screen,  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
oil  soaked  waste.  The  size  of  the  box  as  shown  is  20  in., 
by  3  ft.  8  in.,  by  4  ft.  0  in.  This,  of  course,  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  .soaking  tanks,  depends  on  local  requirements. 


'  Auxiliary  Tank  fyr  oil 
■:■>'■"■■  draining  from  pading 

Fig.   2 — Arrangement  for  Soaking   and    Draining    Packing    Without 

Removing   from    Cans  « 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2  represents  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  that  just  described,  in  that  the  tanks  or  cans  are 
separated  and  are  provided  with  a  screen  three  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  can,  to  which  the  oil  returns  after  perco- 
lating through  the  waste,  to  be  drawn  off  into  an  inclined 
trough  by  which  the  excess  oil  finally  reaches  an  auxiliary 
tank,  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  the  front  elevation.  If  desired, 
this  tank  can  be  provided  with  a  vertical  graduated  scale, 
thus  allowing  a  check  to  be  kept  of  the  amount  of  oil  ab- 
sorbed. Provision  is  made  in  this  plan  for  the  return  of 
the  oil  from  the  auxiliary  tank  to  the  soaking  tanks  by  the 
use  of  a  rotary  pump  as  shown. 

In  Fig.  3  is  shown  a  more  advanced  type  of  apparatus 
for  this  purpose,  which  allows  of  greater  rapidity  in  soaking 
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ind  pressing  out  all  surplus  oil,  the  pressiHg  being  done 
by  a  portable  air  cylinder,  or  by  hand  power  if  air  is  not 
available.  The  cylinder  is  arranged  to  travel  over  all  the 
vats,  as  outlined  in  the  drawing.  Each  vat  is  provided  with 
a  perforated  bottom  placed  six  inches  from  the  base.  From 
this  space  the  oil  is  drawn  through  faucets  as  shown.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  oil,  which  naturally  accumulates  above 
the  pressing  plate,  to  reach  the  oil  space  below,  by  having 
three-inch  galvanized  iron  strips,  perforated  the  full  length, 
placed  in  each  corner  of  the  vat  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
plan  view. 

Each  vat  should  be  provided  with  a  scale  of  gallons  so 
that  the  amount  of  oil  used  may  be  known  if  desired.  This 
latter  plan  is  the  best  for  large  car  receiving  and  repair 
yards,  and  has  been  used  for  some  time  and  with  most  satis- 
factory results  on  a  number  of  important  western  railroads. 
The  arrangement  has  many  advantages  and  is  worthy 
of  consideration  for  all  important  oil  houses. 

The  way  in  which  the  work  is  handled  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  results  secured,  regardless  of  the  equipment 
or  the  materials  used.  The  method  of  packing  boxes  de- 
scribed below  and  the  tools  illustrated  have  proved  effective 
in  securing  the  best  results  in  lubricating  cars  and  locomo- 
tives. 

Preparation  of  Sponging  or  Packing. — The  waste  must  be 
separated  in  small  quantities,  but  never  rolled  in  bunches 
and  must  not  be  cut.  It  must  then  be  submerged  in  freight 
or  coach  oil,  according  to  requirements  not  less  than  48 
hours  and  kept  submerged  in  oil  until  used.  Before  using, 
the  surplus  oil  must  be  drained  off,  allowing  a  sufficient 
amount  to  remain,  which  is  approximately  equal  to  three 
|)ound>  of  oil  to  one  pound  of  waste  for  freight  cars  and 


apart  and  again  used  for  packing  purposes.  In  no  case 
should  valve  oil  be  used  to  saturate  waste  for  packing  pur- 
poses. 

Method  of  Packing  Journal  Boxes. — All  extra  oil  should 
be  wrung  or  pressed  out  of  a  portion  of  waste,  forming  it 


Fig.   4 — Arrangement   of   Water    in    a    Box    Properly    Packed 

into  a  loose  rope.  This  should  be  packed  tightly  around 
the  back  end  of  the  box,  to  assist  the  dust  guard  in  retain- 
ing oil  in  the  box  and  in  excluding  as  much  dirt  as  pos- 
sible.    The  box  should  then  be  packed  with  loosely  formed 


Fig.    3 — Tanks    Equipped    with    Press    for    Preparing    Journal    Box    Packing 


tenders,  and  three  and  a  half  j^ounds  of  oil  to  one  pound 
of  waste  for  passenger  cars.  The  sponging  while  being 
used,  must  either  be  turned  over  periodically  in  the  tank 
or  the  oil  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  poured 
over  the  top  of  the  sponging  to  keep  all  of  the  waste  and 
oil  in  the  tank  properly  mixed  for  use.  Old  sponging  re- 
moved from  locomotives  and  cars  should  be  examined  and 
the  waste  found  in  good  condition  should  be  cleaned,  picked 


portions  of  the  sponging  to  insure  holding  it  in  contact  with 
the  journal,  being  careful  not  to  set  it  above  the  center  line 
of  the  journal.  The  packing  should  not  be  entered  between 
the  journal  and  the  side  of  the  box,  but  should  be  entered 
directly  under  the  front  of  the  journal.  This  packing  should 
extend  well  out  to  the  front  of  the  journal,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  and  .should  be  packed  back  of  the  collar. 

The  sponging  between  the  end  of  the  journal  and  the  in- 
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side  front  face  of  the  box  should  have  no  connection  with 
the  sponging  under  or  on  the  sides  of  the  journal,  as  this 
sponging  affords  no  means  of  lubrication  to  the  journal,  but 
is  simply  to  prevent  the  sponging  under  the  journal  working 
out  of  position.  For  passenger  and  locomotive  tender  journal 
boxes  the  sponging  between  the  end  of  the  journal  and  the 
inside  front  face  of  the  box  should  be  formed  of  waste  in 
the  shape  of  plugs  wound  with  cord,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  removal  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  setting 
up  of  packing. 

When  old  sponging  is  reclaimed  sufficient  oil  should  be 
added  to  bring  it  to  the  same  degree  of  saturation  that  is 
required  for  new  waste. 

Figs.  5  and  6  represent  a  variety  of  steel  packing  tools 
for  use  in  packing  car  and  locomotive  tender  journal  boxes. 
Nos.  1  and  2  are  for  use  in  shops  and  car  repair  yards, 
where  this  work  principally  consists  of  the  entire  repacking 
of  boxes.  Tools  3,  4  and  5  are  assigned  and  extensively 
used  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  packing  by  oilers 
or  inspectors  in  yards  or  cars  in  transit. 

Two  designs  are  shown,  Nos.  3   and  4,  which  combine 
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No. 5  Packing  Tool 
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FlQ.  5 — Efficient  Tools  for  Packing  Journal   Boxes 

the  features  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  enabling  a  man  with  one  tool 
to  either  quickly  remove  surplus  packing  with  the  hook  edge 
of  the  tool,  or  to  loosen  the  packing  on  the  sides  of  the  box 
and  restore  it  to  its  proper  position  at  the  rear  of  the  box  with 
the  spur  edge  of  the  tool.  The  handles  of  these  tools  diffely 
some  preferring  the  wooden  to  the  metal  handle.  Tool  No. 
5  has  a  V-shaped  end  and  is  in  very  general  use  in  place  of 
tools  Nos.  3  and  4.  Tool  No.  6  has  also  been  found  desir- 
able for  the  treatment  of  packing  boxes. 


A  tool  of  either  of  tlie.se  designs  made  of  steel,  should  be 
used  for  rapidly  and  effectively  maintaining  the  packing  in 
an  elastic  condition  and  thus  avoiding  glazing  and  secur- 
ing a  more  rapid  flow  of  oil  from  the  packing  to  the  journal. 

Tools  Nos.  1  to  6,  designated  for  driving  boxes,  are  used 
for  care  of  packing  in  driving  box  cellars  of  locomotives. 
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Fig.  6— Packing  Tools  for  Locomotive  Driving   Boxes 

and  have  been  found  very  effective.  Tool  No.  6  is  used  in 
removing  packing  drawn  up  by  the  journal  and  caught  by 
the  lower  edge  of  the  brass;  this  tool  has  been  found  valu- 
able in  enginehouses  on  locomotives  in  passenger  service. 


Phttograph  from   Underwood  &   Underwood,  N.    Y. 

Salvaging  Railway  Property  in   Dublin   from   Freight 
Which  Were  Set  on  Fire  by  Irish  Incendiaries 
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Hack  Saw  Blades  and  Cutting  Pressure* 

Too  Little  Pressure  on  Hack  Saw  Blades  Is  as  Bad 
1    as  Too    Much;    Work    Must    Be     Held   Properly 


ONE  of  the  most  important  factors  in  efficient  cutting 
with  a  power  hack  saw  machine  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  proper  pressure  on  the  blade  during  the  whole 
of  a  series  of  cuts.  Failure  among  hack  saw  users  to  re- 
alize this  fact  causes  big  waste  of  blades  and  time,  a  waste 
far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  maximum  ef- 
ficiency is  to  be  found  in  the  saw  that  cuts  quickest  and  lasts 
longest;  that  combines  cutting  efficiency  with  endurance. 
The  ability  to  cut  in  the  shortest  time  is  but  one  of  three 
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Fig.   1. — Chart  Showing   Relation   Between   Pressure  on   Blades  and 
Time  Required  to  Mal<e  Cuts 

objects  that  determine  the  value  of  a  hack  saw  and,  when 
time  is  only  considered  of  value,  the  chances  for  a  loss  of 
efficiency  are  exactly  two  out  of  three. 

The  effect  of  the  regulation  of  weight  on  the  time  per  cut 
is  clearly  shown  in  a  recent  test  made  to  determine  the  re- 
sults of  various  pressures  on  a  number  of  blades.  The  test 
results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  experiment 
a  new  blade  was  properly  placed  in  a  hack  saw  machine, 
a  piece  of  3 -in.  machine  steel  put  in  the  vise,  the  weight  set 


•Abstracted    from    "Hack    Saws    and    Tbeir    Use "    by    the    L. 
ompany,   Athol,    Mass. 
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at  20  lb.,  and  a  cut  made.  The  time  required  for  the  cut  was 
35  min.  Another  blade  was  then  placed  in  the  machine, 
the  pressure  increased  to  25  lb.,  and  another  cut  made.  The 
time  required  was  30  min.  With  the  30-lb.  weight,  a  new  saw 
completed  the  first  cut  in  about  24  min.  Another  saw  was 
inserted,  the  weight  increased  to  40  lb.,  and  the  time  of  the 
first  cut  was  reduced  to  15  min. 

Effect  of  Too  Much  Pressure 

The  next  increase  was  to  44  lb.,  which  is  the  weight  rec- 
ommended for  this  particular  saw,  and  a  new  blade  made 
its  first  cut  in  11  min.  30  sec,  which  is  slightly  better  than 
a  good  average  time  for  a  first  cut  on  this  size  and  class  of 
material.  The  weight  was  then  increased  to  50  lb.,  and 
subsequently,  in  increments  of  10  lb.,  to  70  lb.,  a  new  blade 
being  used  each  time,  and  the  time  of  the  first  cut  noted. 
While  the  time  per  cut  continued  to  decrease  as  the  weight 
increased,  the  saw  in  each  case  was  actually  cutting  at  a 
destructive  rate  when  the  weight  was  increased  beyond  the 
amount  recommended  for  that  particular  blade.  Had  any 
of  the  saws  used  been  tested  for  the  number  of  cuts  per  blade 
and  general  efficiency,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  when 
the  weight  rose  above  70  lb.  in  the  first  cut,  the  life  of  the 
saw  was  considerably  shortened. 

WTiile  a  hack  saw  must  be  made  to  withstand  a  great 
amount  of  abuse,  there  are  limits  beyond  which  it  will  not 
go;  and  where  a  saw  is  forced  to  cut  under  a  greatly  exces- 
sive weight  the  gain  in  time  per  cut  may  not  offset  the  loss 
in  saws,  spoiled  stock,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  en- 
durance without  cutting  effect,  as  exemplified  in  a  saw  that 
is  worked  too  "gingerly,"  does  not  represent  efficienc}-. 

Insufficient  Pressure 

In  a  test  to  determine  the  results  of  insufficient  pressure, 
the  conditions  were  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the  preced- 
ing experiment.  A  weight  was  applied  in  each  case  which 
was  considerably  less  than  that  recommended  for  each  par- 
ticular blade  used  in  the  test  and  the  results  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Not  only  was  the  time  per  cut  far  in  excess  of  what 
should  have  been  required  to  cut  the  class  of  material  on 
which  the  test  was  made,  but  the  life  of  the  saw  was  de- 
creased almost  as  rapidly  as  when  too  much  weight  was 
used.  The  teeth  of  the  blades  were  destroyed  by  slipping 
and  sliding  over  the  work,  rather  than  by  cutting. 
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side  front  fate  of  the  box  .-liuuUl  have  no  connection  with 
the  sponiiing  under  or  on  the  sides  of  the  journal,  as  tliis 
sjumgini:  affords  no  means  of  lubrication  to  tlie  journal,  hut 
is  simply  to  {)revent  the  sjioniiinti  under  the  journal  workinii 
out  of  j)osition.  For  passenj^er  and  locomotive  tender  journal 
boxes  the  sponging  l)et\viin  the  end  of  the  journal  and  the 
in-ide  front  face  of  the  box  .-hould  be  formed  i>\  \va>te  in 
the  shape  of  plugs  wound  with  cord,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  removal  for  the  purpo-e  of  examination  and  setting 
up  of  packing. 

When  old  sj)onging  is  reclaimed  sufficient  oil  should  be 
added  to  bring  it  to  the  -anu'  detiree  of  saturation  tliat  i- 
re»|uired  for  new  waste. 

Figs.  5  and  0  re])resent  a  variety  of  -teel  packing  tools 
for  use  in  packing  car  and  locomotive  tender  journal  boxe-. 
Xos.  1  and  2  are  for  use  in  shops  and  lar  repair  yard-, 
where  this  work  ]>rincii)ally  consists  of  the  entire  rej)acking 
of  boxes.  T(X)ls  .>.  4  and  .^  are  assigned  and  extensivel\- 
used  for  the  projter  care  and  treatment  of  packing  by  oilers 
or  ins])ectors  in  }ards  or  tar>  in  tran>it. 

Two  desiizns   are   shown,   Xos.   .■>   and    4.    \vh\h   (omliine 
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Fig.   5 — Efficient  Tools   for    Packing   Journal    Boxes 


the  feature-  of  No.-.  1  and  1.  enabling  .i  man  wilii  one  tool 
to  either  (|uickl\  remove  suqjlus  j)acking  with  the  hook  edge 
of  the  tool,  or  to  loosen  the  packing  on  the  sides  of  the  box 
and  restore  it  to  its  jtroper  position  at  the  rear  of  the  box  with 
the  spur  edge  of  the  tool.  'J'he  handles  of  the.-e  tool-  differ, 
some  preferring  the  wooden  to  the  metal  handle.  Tool  Xo. 
5  has  a  V-shai)ed  end  and  is  in  very  general  u-e  in  place  of 
tools  Xo.v  .>  and  4.  Tool  Xo.  A  has  al.-o  been  found  desir- 
able for  the  treatment  of  packing  boxes. 


-\  tool  (jf  either  of  these  designs  made  of  steel,  should  l)e 
u.-ed  for  raj)idly  and  effectively  maintaining  the  packing  in 
an  elastic  condition  and  thus  avoiding  glazing  and  .secur- 
ing a  more  rapid  tlow  of  oil  from  the  packing  to  the  journal. 

r<K)ls  Xos.  1  to  0,  designated  for  driving  boxes,  are  used 
for  I  are  of  packing   in  driving   box   cellars  of  locomotives. 
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Fig.  6 — Packing  Tools  for   Locomotive   Driving   Boxes 


No.6  Curved  Packing  Hook 

I  Thin    Blade  ^ 


and  have  been  found  very  effective.  Tool  Xo.  6  is  used  in 
removing  packing  drawn  up  by  the  journal  and  caught  by 
the  lower  edge  of  the  brass;  this  tool  has  been  found  valu- 
alile   in  enginehouses  on   locomotives  in  passenger  service. 
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Hack  Saw  Blades  and  Cutting  Pressure' 

Too  Little  Pressure  on  Hack  Saw  Blades  Is. as  Bad 
as   Too    Much;    Work    Must    Be     Held    Properly 


OXK  of  the  nio.-i  inipcrtaiit  facturs  in  cttKicm  lUltinu 
with  a  power  haik  saw  madiine  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  proper  pressure  on  the  Iilade  during  the  whole 
iif  a  >eries  of  cuts.  Failure  among  hack  saw  users  to  re- 
.ili/e  this  fact  cau.ses  Itit^  waste  of  blades  and  lime,  a  waste 
fir  i^reater  than  is  generally  sui)po.>ied.  The  maximum  ef- 
lu  ieniy  is  to  he  found  in  the  saw  that  cuts  quickest  and  lasts 
lonu'i'st;  tliat  combines  cutting  efficiency  with  endurance, 
riu-  aiiilitv   to  I  ut   in   the   -hortot   time   is  but   one  of  tliree 
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~ig.    1. — Chart   Showing    Relation    Between    Pressure   on    Blades   and 
Time  Required  to   IVlake  Cuts 

)bject.>  that  determine  the  value  of  a  hack  saw  and,  when 
inie  is  only  considered  of  value,  the  chances  for  a  loss  of 
•fhc  icncy  are  exactly  two  out  of  three. 

']  he  effect  of  the  regulation  of  weight  on  the  time  per  cut 
is  clearly  .'shown  in  a  recent  test  made  to  determine  the  re- 
sults of  various  pressures  on  a  numl>er  of  blades.  The  test 
•esults  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  experiment 
I  new  blade  was  properly  placed  in  a  hack  saw  machine, 
I  piece  of  .^-in.  machine  steel  put  in  the  vise,  the  weight  set 
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at  20  lb.,  and  a  cul  made.  Ihe  time  retjuired  l»;r  the  cut  was 
.v^  mill.  Another  l)lade  was  then  placed  in  the  machine, 
the  pressure  increased  to  1^  lb.,  and  another  cut  made.  The 
time  re«iuired  was  .^0  miii.  With  the  .>()-lb.  weight,  a  new  saw 
completed  the  first  cut.  in  about  24  min.  Another  saw  was 
inserte<l,  the  weight  iiu  reased  to  40  lb.,  and  the  time  of  the 
first  cut  was  reduced  to  15  min.  ^ 

Eftect  of  Too  Much  Pressure 

I  he  next  increa.se  was  to  44  lb.,  which  is  the  weight  rec- 
ommended for  this  particular  saw.  and  a  new  blade  made 
its  tirst  cut  in  1 1  min.  .>0  sec.  which  is  slightly  l)etter  than 
a  good  average  time  for  a  first  cut  on  this  size  and  dass  of 
material.  The  weight  was  then  increased  to  50  lb.,  and 
subsequently,  in  increments  of  10  lb.,  to  70  U).,  a  new  blade 
being  used  each  time,  and  the  time  of  the  first  cut  noted. 
\\  liile  the  time  j)er  cut  continued  to  decrease  as  the  weight 
increased,  the  saw  in  each  case  was  actually  cutting  at  a 
destructive  rate  when  the  weight  was  increa.sed  bey<md  the 
amount  recommended  for  that  particular  blade.  Had  any 
of  the  saws  used  been  tested  for  the  number  of  cut>  per  blad<' 
and  general  efticiency,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  when 
the  weight  rose  above  70  Hi.  in  the  first  i  ut.  the  life  of  the 
siw  was  consideraI)ly  siiortened. 

While  a  hack  saw  mu>t  be  made  to  withstand  a  great 
amount  of  al)use.  there  are  limits  bevond  which  it  will  not 
go;  and  where  a  saw  is  foned  to  cut  under  a  greatly  exces- 
sive weight  the  gain  in  tinu-  jkt  i  ut  ma\-  not  offset  the  loss 
in  saws,  spoiled  stock,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  en- 
durance without  cutting  effect,  as  exemplified  in  a  saw  that 
is  worked  ttx)  ■gingerly."  dcK>  not  re[)re.'»ent  eflicienc} . 

Insufficient  Pressure 

In  a  te>t  to  determine  the  ri-ults  of  in>ufficient  pressure, 
the  conditions  were  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the  preced- 
ing experiment.  A  weight  was  ap|)lied  in  each  case  Avhich 
was  considerably  less  than  that  recommended  for  each  par- 
ticular blade  used  in  the  test  and  the  results  are  .shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Not  only  was  the  time  i)er  cut  far  in  exce.ss  of  what 
should  have  l)een  recjuired  to  cut  the  class  of  material  on 
which  the  test  was  made.  I>ut  the  life  of  the  saw  was  de- 
creased almost  as  rapidly  as  when  too  much  weight  was 
used.  The  teeth  of  the  blades  were  destroyed  by  slipping 
and  sliding  over  the  work,  rather  tluin  by  cutting. 
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These  results  make  it  evident  that  using  too  little 
pressure  is  almost  as  inefficient  and  costly  as  using  too  much, 
while  the  practice  of  using  insufficient  pressure  has  not  even 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  saving  time  at  the  expense  of  the 
blade  and  stock,  as  is  the  case  where  too  much  pressure 
is  employed.  Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  happy 
mean  which  represents  the  acme  of  hack  saw  economy. 

The  actual  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  contact  area  of 
the  tooth,  which  has  been  found  to  give  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  as  regards  both  the  time  per  cut  and  the  num- 
ber of  cuts  per  saw,  varies  from  20  to  30  lb.  It  has  been 
determined  by  careful  tests  that  pressures  within  these  lim- 
its, while  not  overloading  the  saw,  are  sufficient  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  the  blade  slipping  and  sliding  over  the 
work,  and  thereby  becoming  dull  without  having  worked  to 
more  than  a  portion  of  its  rated  capacity.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  the  basic  weight  or  pressure  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  gage  of  the  saw.  Standard  practice  in- 
dicates using  the  20-lb.  unit  of  pressure  for  blades  not  over 
0.040  in.  thick,  and  25  lb.  for  saws  between  0.040  in.,  0.060 
in.  and  over. 

'  This  so-called  unit  or  basic  pressure  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  weight  actually  resting  on  the  blade  when 
in  use,  but  must  be  taken  as  a  constant,  by  the  use  of  which 
the  actual  pressure  on  the  saw  may  be  calculated.  The 
weight,  or  pressure,  is  measured  by  attaching  a  spring  bal- 
ance to  the  forward  end  of  the  saw-frame,  when  the  blade 
is  in  mid-stroke,  and  lifting.  The  amount  of  pull  indicated 
by  the  needle  of  the  scale  is  the  weight  on  the  blade. 

A   workman,   using   a   hand    frame,   almost   instinctively 


tact  with  the  work  becomes  greater  as  the  number  of  cuts 
increase,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  cut 
ting  speed,  the  pressure  must  be  increased  from  time  to  time 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  maxim  of  hack  saw  thrift  that,  for  ef- 
ficiency, the  weight  must  be  increased  as  the  number  of  cut.- 
progresses. 

In  connection  with  the  necessity  for  the  proper  adjust- 
ment and  increase  of  weight  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
equal  diameters  of  work  of  the  same  material  will  be  cu: 
at  about  the  same  rate,  without  regard  to  their  comparativt 
shapes.  That  is,  1^  in.  square,  round,  or  elliptical  bar.- 
of  the  same  grade  of  steel  would  cut  at  the  same  rate.  Anglt 
irons,  channels,  and  tees  of  the  same  greatest  dimensions, 
will  cut  about  alike,  provided  they  are  properly  placed  in 
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Fig.   2. — Results   of   Too    Little    Pressure    on    Blades 

bears  harder  upon  the  blade  as  the  work  progresses  and  the 
teeth  lose  their  first  keenness.  This  same  principle  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  pressure  after  the  first  few  cuts  must  be 
applied  to  the  power  saw  if  efficient  work  is  to  resuU.  No 
matter  how  nearly  correct  the  weight  is  at  the  outset  after 
a  certain  number  of  cuts  have  been  made,  the  pressure  must 
be  increased,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  time  per 
cut  to  a  point  within  the  limits  of  efficiency  but  also  to  i)rcH 
long  the  life  of  the  saw. 

Increase  Pressure  With  Number  of  Cuts 
A  saw  wears  as  it  is  used,  and  the  area  of  the  teeth  in  con- 
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Fig.  3. — Proper  and   Improper   Metliods  of   Holding   Various  Shape: 
While  Being  Cut  With  a  Hack  Saw 

the  vise.      Proper  and   improper  methods  of  holding  differ- 
ent shapes  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  o. 

Cutting  speed  on  rounds  of  any  given  material  increases 
as  the  diameter  of  the  work,  and  varies  in  the  s  ime  propor- 
tion as  the  saw  goes  through  any  particular  cut.  Theoretic- 
ally, the  weight  during  the  progress  of  each  cut  should  vary 
directly  as  the  diameter  of  the  work,  though  this  is,  of  course, 
impracticable.  However,  it  is  essentially  jiractical  that, 
when  the  time  required  for  any  single  cut  becomes  greater 
than  the  average  time  required  for  cutting  that  particular 
class  of  material,  with  that  particular  blade,  the  weight  or 
pressure  on  the  blade  should  be  increased  a  few  pounds  be- 
fore beginning  the  next  cut. 

Increase  of  pressure  to  compensate   for   the   wear  of  thf 
blade  is  absolutely  essential  to  economy  in  hack  saw  work, 
but  it  is  a  factor  for  which  no  absolute  rule  can  be  given. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is.  knowing  approximately  thr 
time  in  which  a  certain  blade  should  cut  an  average  spi'ci 
men  of  a  certain  kind  and  size  of  material,  the  weight  shouM 
be  increased  by  increments  from  5  to  10  lb.  as  often  as  tht 
time   of   three   successive   cuts   is   above   the   average.      Th' 
weight  on  a  heavy  gage  saw  must  l»e  increased  faster,  in  pre 
portion  to  the  extra  amount  of  dulled  surface  or  contact  area 
than  for  a  thinner  gage  saw,  regardless  of  the  difference  i: 
weights  on  the  first  cut  with  each.     In  hack  sawing,  as  i: 
any  other  form  of  work,  common  sense,  attention  to  detai 
and   observations   of   manufacturers"    instructions    are   grea^ 
assets. 
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Micrometer  Calipers  in  Railway  Shops 

Showing  How  Output  is  Improved  in  Quality  and 
Quantity  by  the*More  General  Use  of  Micrometers 

BY  M.  H.  WILLIAMS  .        i 


IX  lM-\  King  Edward  II  of  England  decreed  by  statute 
that,  "Three  barley-corns  round  and  dry  shall  be  the  defi- 
nition of  an  inch."  The  barley-corn  days  of  measuring  are 
long  since  out  of  date  not  only  in  commercial  but  also  in 
railway  machine  shops  where  the  two-fcot  rule  has  ceased  to 
be  the  standard  of  measurement.  Micrometer  calipers,  now 
indispensable  in  railway  tool  rooms,  are  coming;  into  more 
and  more  common  use  for  general  shop  work.  It  may  ap- 
pear at  first  glance  that  the  refinements  possible  with  micro- 
meters are  not  necessary  for  locomotive  and  car  work,  which 
does  not  as  a  general  rule  require  the  close  fitting  demanded 
in  some  lines  of  manufacturing.  As  a  means  of  quick 
calipering  and  securing  the  required  degree  of  accuracy, 
however,  micrometers  are  invaluable.  A  large  case  of  in- 
struments used  in  a  modem  railway  shop  is  illustrated  in 


micrometers  having  a  range  equaling  the  largest  piston 
usually  handled.  The  cost  of  the  instrument.s  mentioned, 
without  duplicates,  is  about  $300.  For  certain  of  the  more 
frequently  used  sizes,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  duplicates 
that  will  add  to  the  cost,  but  the  reduced  number  of  spoiled 
or  misfit  parts  will  more  than  offset  the  additional  expense. 
Experience  in  practically  all  shops  where  micrr.meters  have 
been  used  indicates  that  workmen  will  exercise  the  same  care 
in  handling  them  as  a  scale  or  any  finished  tool  and  that  the 
cost  of  upkeep  is  not  a  serious  consideration.     The  instru- 


Fig.    1. — Micrometer    Calipers   Shown    In    This   Case   Aro    Given    Out 

on    Chacks. 

Fig.    1.     Common    forms   of    1-in.    outside    and    adjustable 
micrometers  are  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

Railway  shop  work  being  mostly  repair  work,  involves  the 
truing  up  or  re-niitchining  of  worn  parts  and  the  fitting  of 
new  parts.  Since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  fixed 
standards,  standard  gages  can  be  used  only  to  ;i  I'mited  ex- 
tent i'nd  micrometers  will  aid  in  carefully  measuiing  the  re- 
finished  pieces  and  new  parts  with  the  required  degree  of 
accurac}'.  An  accuiacy  greater  than  .001  in.  is  U'^ually  un- 
necessary except  possibly  for  force  fits. 

Micrometer  Sizes  Required 

Micrometers  generally  have  a  range  of  one  inch  and  dif- 
ferent instruments  are  required  for  each  one-inch  range.  In 
order  to  cover  the  range  of  work  common  to  rail\v;:y  shops,  it 
is  desiral)le  to  provide  both  outside  and  inside  micrometers 
for  each  size  up  to  12  in.  In  addition,  inside  micrometers 
should  be  provided  for  the  larger  diameters  to  );e  measured, 
such  as  locomotive  cylinders  which  will  require  one  for  each 
size  of  cylinder  common  to  the  road.  For  external  diameters 
greater  than  12  in.,  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  adjustable 


Flfl.  2. — Common  Type  of  1-in.  Micrometers. 

ments  are  generally  a  part  of  the  tool  room  equipment  and 
given  out  to  any  man  who  may  have  use  for  them  on  tool 
checks,  the  same  as  twist  drills,  taps,  reamers,  etc.  It  is  good 
practice  to  check  each  instrument  to  a  standard  measuring 
rod  when  returned. 

Shopmen  accustomed  to  machinists'  calipers  learn  to  caliper 
with  micrometers  in  a  few  days.  Regarding  errors  in  read- 
ings, it  ma\  be  well  to  consider  a  concrete  example.  If  it  is 
considered  satisfactor\-  to  continue  piston  rods  in  service 
where  the  difference  in  diameter  at  any  two  points  does  not 


Fig.    3. — Adjustable    Micrometer    Calipers. 

exceed  .001  in.,  measurements  with  micrometers  will  show  at 
cnce  if  the  rod  is  within  these  limits  and  settle  definitely  the 
(|Ut'Stion  of  repairs.  This  measurement,  also,  will  tell  if  the 
rod  is  worn  to  an  unsafe  limit.  The  same  measurement  made 
with  machinists*  calipers  takes  longer  and  does  not  give  as 
certain  results.  Machinists'  calipers  must  lie  set  for  each 
diameter  measured,  the  same  as  with  micrometers,  and  in  each 
case  l;e  compared  with  a  scale  or  rule  in  order  to  determine 
the  differences.  Close  measurements  such  as  the  .001  in. 
linvt  ''n  piston  rod  diameter  are  impossible  to  measure  with 
machinists'  calipers,  .\nother  consid«-ration  is  the  greater 
case  in  reading  micrometers. 

Axle  and  Crank  Pin  Calipering 

.A.xles  and  crank  pins  can  best  be  fitted  by  the  use  of 
micrometers.     The  wheel  bores  are  not  exactly  tc  drawing 
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These  rc.-ult>  iiiako  it  tvidi-nt  tluit  u>inu  loo  liitlc 
pressure  is  almost  as  ineftuieiit  and  costly  as  using  too  much, 
while  the  practice  of  using  iii>utYKient  jirosurc  has  not  even 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  saving  time  at  the  expense  of  the 
blade  and  >tock,  as  is  the  case  wliere  t(M)  much  pressure 
is  employed.  Between  these  two  ixtreme>  lies  the  hapjjy 
mean   which   rei)resents  the  acme  of  hack  saw  economy. 

The  actual  jiressure  in  lb.  per  ><|.  in.  of  contact  area  of 
the  t(X)th,  which  has  been  found  to  give  the  most  sati.»fac- 
tory  re.'iults  as  regards  l>oth  the  time  per  lut  and  the  num- 
ber of  cuts  per  saw,  varies  from  2(t  to  .>(•  lb.  It  has  been 
determined  by  careful  tots  that  jiressures  within  thc-^e  lim- 
its, while  not  overloaibng  the  saw,  are  >uftuient  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  the  blade  >lipping  and  sliding  over  the 
work,  and  thereby  becoming  dull  without  having  worked  to 
more  than  a  [)ortion  of  its  rated  ca|)acity.  It  ha>  al^)  l)een 
found  that  the  basic  weight  or  prosure  is  directl}  j)ro- 
portional  to  the  gage  of  the  saw.  Standard  jiractice  in- 
dicates using  the  2()-ll>.  unit  of  pressure  for  blades  not  over 
0.040  in.  thick,  and  IS  lb.  for  -aws  between  0.040  in..  O.Ood 
in.  and  aver. 

This  so-called  unit  or  basic  pn»ure  mu<t  not  be  con- 
fu.^ed  with  the  weight  actually  resting  on  the  bl.ide  when 
in  use,  but  mu>t  l)e  taken  as  a  constant,  by  tlic  u.-e  of  which 
the  actual  pre-;>ure  on  the  >aw  ma\  be  (aKulated.  Ilu 
weight,  or  pressure.  i>  measured  liy  attaching  a  spring  bal- 
ance to  the  forward  end  of  the  -aw-framr.  when  the  blade 
is  in  mid-stroke,  and  lifting.  Tlie  amount  of  |)ull  indicated 
by  the  needle  ;>f  the  >cale  i-  the  weight  on  the-  blade-. 

A    workman.    u~ing    a    hand    frame,    almo-t    in>tinctivel\ 
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Fig.    2. —  Results    of    Too    Little    Pressure    on     BIndes 

bears  hanler  uj>on  the  blade  a.>  the  work  jirogresses  and  'li' 
teeth  lose  their  first  keennc--.  Thi^  -anu-  principle  of  gr.i  iu- 
ally  increasing  the  f»res>ure  after  the  fir-t  few  i  ut<  mu-I  be 
apjtlic-d  to  the  power  ^aw  if  efticieiu  work  i»  to  re«u  ;.  Ni- 
matter  how  nearly  correct  the  weight  i>  at  llu-  out^.;  .iiirr 
a  certain  number  of  cuts  have  l>cen  made,  the  pre.-sun  iiui-i 
be  increased,  not  only  for  tlie  sake  of  reducing  tlu'  timi-  v.-.v 
cut  to  a  point  within  tin-  limit.-«  of  eftu  ieiu}  ]>ut  also  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  saw. 

Increase  Pressure  With  Number  of  Cuts 
A  saw  wearj?  as  it  is  used,  and  the  area  of  the  teeth  in  con- 


tact with  the  work  becomes  greater  a>  tile  number  of  cuts 
iiurea.-e.  and  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  tile  same  cut 
ting  >peed,  the  i)ressure  niu>t  be  incre.i>ed  from  time  to  tinu 
It  ma\  be  taken  as  a  maxim  of  hack  *aw  thrift  that,  for  ef 
tu  ieiuy.  the  weight  mu.<t  l)e  increa-ed  .l-  the  number  of  cut 
]  progresses. 

In  connection  with  the  necessit}  for  the  proper  adjust 
nieiit  and  increase  of  weight  it  i>  interesting  to  note  tha 
i(|ual  diameters  of  work  of  the  >ame  material  will  be  cu 
at  about  the  same  rate,  without  regard  to  tlieir  comparatix 
shapes.  That  is,  I'j  in.  .«(|uare,  round,  or  ellijitiial  bar- 
of  the  same  grade  of  steel  would  cut  at  tlu  >ame  rate.  .\ngl 
iron>,  channels,  and  tee>  of  the  -ame  iiriate-l  dimen>ion~ 
will  cut  alxiut   alike,   provided   thc\    are  ]>roperly   placed   ii 
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c-|g.    3. — Proper   and    Improper    Methods  of    Holding    Various  Shape: 
While    Being    Cut   With   a    Hack   Saw 

the   vi>e.      Proper  and    improper  nu'tliod-  o:    b.olding  ditter 
ent  shape.-  are  illustrated  in   Tig.    v 

Cutting  >]>eed   on   round-  of  any   uivm   inauri.il    iiurease> 
.1-  tile  (Hamiter  of  thr  work,  and  \arie-   in  the  >  .me  i>ropf!r 
tion  as  the  -aw  goe-  tlirough  an\   jiarticular  eut.      Theoretic 
alh,  the  weight  during  the-  j)rogre--  of  each  cut  siiould  var\ 
diree  tl\  as  the  diameter  of  tin-  work,  though  thi>  is.  of  cour-t 
inipr.u  tical»le.      -Hi.wev.-r.    it     i-    • -.-eiitially     practical    tlia; 
whin   the  time   re(|uire'd    for  aiiv    -ingle  cut   bemmes  greatt ' 
tliaii    the    average   time    re(|uired    for   lUtting    tliat    particuhi- 
.  1.1--   of  matiTial.   witli   that   particular   blade,  the   weight   «' 
i>r(--ure  (111  tlu'  blade-  -hould  be  iiu  re.i-e-d   .i    !e\\    pound-  1« 
fnre  be'giniiing  the  next  eut. 

Iinre-a-e    of    |)re.-.-ure'    to    compiii-ale    fi.r    :li;     wear    ol    tli' 
Idade-   i-   ab-olutely   e---ential    to  ecoiiomx    in   ha<  k   -aW   wi.rlx 
liut   it   i-  a    faitor  for  whi(h   no  ab-olutc  nil*    .an   be  g.v.i' 
ilu-    iiio-t    th.it    tan    lu'    -aid    i-.    knowinu   approximatel\    tli 
timr   ill    which  a   eeTtaiii    bl.ide   -hi.'idd   <  ut   ,iii   .iverage  -p  •■ 
null  of  ,1  cTtain  kind  and  -i/e  i:f  material,  the  wi-ight  -Irniil: 
be  iiic  rea.-ed  l>v  iiie  re  nient-   fn  in  .^   to   1"  li'.  .i-  eiften  as  ili 
time'    of    thre'e-    SUCeev->ive    cut-     i-    .ii-ii\e    tilr    .iVrrage.        Til 
we-itiht  on  a  lu'avy  gage  -.iw  mu-t  be  in.re.i-tel  fa-ter.  in  j'"< 
portion  to  the  extra  amount  <-\  dulU-  I  -urface  or  i((ntact  are: 
than   for  a  thinner  gage  -aw.  regardle-.- df  the    differene'e  i 
Weight-  (III  the   t"ir-t  rut   witli  cat  it.      In   iiat  k   -awing,   as  i 
aii\    other  form  of  work    tommon   -  n-e.  attention   to  deta 
.md    ob-e-rvatioti-    of   manufae turi r-'    ;n-:ru' tion-    ,'re    gr*-:! 
a-et-. 


Micrometer  Calipers  in  Railway  Shops 

Showing  How  Output  is  Improved  in  Quality  and 
Quantity  by  the  More  General  Use  of  Micrometers 

i  BY  M.  H.  WILLIAMS 


IN  1,^24  King  I'.dwurd  II  of  I'jiiilaiul  clctrccd  l»y  .-tatutc- 
tiiat.  •' Thrtc  harlcv-corns  round  and  dry  shall  he  the  defi- 
nition of  an  inch."  Tlie  hark-y-corn  days  of  nuasuring  are 
loni:  <in(c  out  of  dati-  not  only  in  (oninieriiai  l»ut  also  in 
rail\va\  mat  hint-  >ho]).-  wlurt-  tlu'  t\\(j-f<:ot  rule  iias  ct*a>ed  to 
he  the  standard  of  measurinuiit.  Micrometer  calipers,  now 
indispensahle  in  railway  tool  rccm-.  are  coniinf];  into  more 
and  more  common  use  for  licncral  >ho])  work.  It  may  ap- 
pear at  first  glance  that  the  refinements  p(js>ilile  nitli  micro- 
meters are  not  necessary  for  locomotive  and  car  work,  which 
does  not  as  a  general  rule  require  the  ilo-e  fitliiv,'  demandel 
in  some  lines  of  manufacturing.  .V.-  a  means  of  (|uick 
cali})ering  and  securing  the  re(|uired  degree  of  accuracy, 
however,  ni:cromc-ters  are  invaluahle.  A  large  case  of  in- 
-trument>   u-ed    in   a   modern   railway  shop  is   illustrated   in 


F  c      1.  —  M  ic:  cr:ii 


'.cr     Calipers    Shewn    in    This    Case    Ar;    Given    Out 
,.    .         en    Checks. 


1  ig.     1.      ( '( nimon    form-    of    1-in.    cul.-ide    and    ;clju~ta'tle 
micr(,meler-  arc'  ~hown   in   J- ig.~.   2  and  S. 

K'ail\\:i\  .-l'o|i  work  heing  mostly  lejiair  work,  involves  the 
truing  u|)  or  re-m;'c  Inning  of  worn  jiart.-  and  the  fitting  of 
new  pait~.  Since  it  is  almost  impossihle  to  ni'.ir.tain  fixed 
-taiidaid-.  >tandard  gage-  can  I;e  u^ed  only  to  :?  I'mited  e.\- 
ten;  ;'nd  micrometers  will  :<u\  in  i  arefull\  measiuitig  the  re- 
fini^lied  ]i:e<e-  and  new  pari-  with  the  re(|uired  degree  of 
ac<uiaiv.  .\n  aituiacy  greater  than  .dOl  in.  i>  i.'-ually  un- 
iu(e— ar}   e\<  ipt  p(;--il)l\    fo;  fcrce  fit^. 

Micrometer  Sizes  Required 

Miu-i  p.uter>  generally  have  a  laime  of  liiie  'iic:<  and  dif- 
ferent in-truments  are  re(|uired  for  e  a  h  one-:n<  h  range.  In 
order  to  «<iver  the  range  of  work  common  tci  rai'wi.v  shop-,  it 
i-  de-irahlc'  to  provide  hoth  out.-ide  and  in-id  ■  jricTcimeter- 
i()r  eaili  -i.:e  up  to  12  in.  In  acldition,  in-ide  i.iic  rumeteT'; 
-li«  uld  lie  provided  for  the  larger  diameters  to  l;e  ineasiired. 
-uili  .1-  ](' omotive  cylinders  wliich  will  rcc|uire  one  for  each 
si/e  of  cylinder  (ommon  to  the  niad.  For  extern  •!  diameter- 
greater  than  12  in.,  it  is  advi-alile  to  make  use  n:  adiu-taltle 


H!icn»mctei--  haviim  a  raiigi'  etjualing  the  ^irgc.-t  piston 
u-ually  handled.  I  he  c(i>t  of  the  in-truineiu-  mentioned, 
without  dui»licate.-.  i-  ahout  S.>(X).  for  certain  o^  the  more 
frequentlv  u-ed  -i/es.  it  is  necessary  to  provide  duplicates 
that  will  add  to  the  co-t,  hut  the  reduced  nuniher  of  spoiled 
(jr  misfit  parts  will  more  than  offset  tin.'  additional  expense. 
Kxperience  in  i»ractically  all  shop-  where  micr  imcters  have 
heen  u-ed  indicate-  that  workmen  will  c;xercise  tlu  same  care 
in  handling  them  a-  a  -» ale  or  any  t'lni-hed  tool  .-nd  that  the 
cost  of  Upkeep  is  not  a  .-erious  con-ideraiion.      The  in-tru- 


Fig;  2. — Common   Type  of    1-in.   Micrometers. 

nunt-  are  generally  a  )>art  of  the  ttxjl  room  equipment  and 
given  out  to  any  man  who  may  liavc  use  for  them  on  tool 
checks,  the  >ame  as  twist  drills,  taps,  reamers,  etc.  It  is  good 
practice  t«)  check  each  in-trument  to  a  -tandard  mea-uring 
rcxl  when  returned. 

Shojtmen  ac<u>i<  nu<l  to  machinists'  calijxrs  leani  to  caliper 
with  micrometer-  in  a  few  da\s.  Regarding  error.=  in  read- 
ing>.  it  max  he  well  to  consider  a  cotH  rete  examj<le.  If  it  is 
considered  satisfactory  to  (ontinue  pi -ton  rod-  in  -ervice 
where  the  difference  in  diameter  at  aji\   tvx(j  po'ni^  does  not 
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Fig.    3. — AdjListnble     Micrometer    Calipers. 


exceed  .ixil  in.,  niea-urenient-  with  micromc-fer-  will  show  at 
tUcV  if  theTod  i-  within  ihe-e'  limit-  and  -etile  definitely  the 
<|Uc-tion  of  repair-.  !  hi-  nK  .\-urenunl.  al-o.  will  tell  if  the 
rod  is  worn  to  an  un-;ife  limit.  Ihe  -afiu'mea-^uie'ment  made 
with  niaehini-t-"  (alip<N  uik«  -  l<)hir<r  an<l  «)«ie-  r^rt  give  a«. 
lertain  n-ult-.  Maehini-i-"  ( .diper-  nuir-t  i'c-  -et  for  each 
diameter  measurecl.  tlsc  -anie  .i-  with  mi*  romitc-r-  .md  in  each 
t  a-.  !  •>  .  (  mpareel  with  :t  -cale  (;r  rule  in,  (»rder  :*;  detemiine 
fjie  differ4  nce-.  Cli-t  niia-urements  r'Ueh  a-  the  (uil  in. 
linvt  'n  ])i.-ton  rod  dianietir  ;ire  intpo--i.]iK-  to  riv;'-ur.-  with 
in.ieh'ni-ts'  ealiper^,  AiK'thrr  >  on-ieK  rittion  i-  ^hv  L'Parer 
•  a-e  in  readinu  nticninieter-.  ." 

Axle  and  Crank  Pin   Calipering 

.Vxles  and   <  rank   pin-   e an   U-t   he  iVtted    ii\    the   use  of 
tnicrometers.      The-  win  cd  hore>;  are  not  e\a<"llv  tc^    drawing 
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size  owing  to  wear  and  other  causes  and  the  corresponding 
parts  must  be  fitted  accurately  to  insure  safety.  Each  .001 
in.  difference  in  diameter  between  a  car  axle  and  steel  wheel 
bore  varies  the  mounting  pressure  from  5  to  10  tons.  As  an 
example,  assume  that  similar  steel  wheels  are  bored  exactly 
7  in.  One  axle,  turned  to  7.007  in.  diameter,  will  mount  at 
about  70  tons  pressure,  and  another  axle,  turned  to  7.008  in. 
in  diameter,  will  mount  at  5  to  10  tons  higher.  Wheels  and 
axles  are  fitted  correctly  in  everyday  practice  when  measured 
with  machinists'  calipers  and  nothing  is  to  be  said  against 
the  good  work  that  is  being  done.  This  close  measuring  can 
be  done  more  accurately  and  quickly,  however,  by  the  use  of 
micrometers  and  the  number  of  misfits  will  be  reduced.  The 
operation  of  calipering  an  axle  fit  in  a  wheel  center  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4. 

In  order  that  the  axle  and  crank  pin  may  be  a  secure  fit  in 
the  wheel  center,  a  uniform  bearing  from  end  to  ond  is  neces- 
sary. Likewise,  the  wheel  center  should  be  bored  a  uniform 
diameter  its  entire  length.  Unless  the  machines  are  in  an 
excellent  state  of  repair  and  the  work  well  done,  there  are 
possibilities  of  the  parts  being  tapered,  which  is  difficult  to 
measure  correctly  with  machinists'  calipers.  This  bad  prac- 
tice may  go  on  for  some  time  if  not  detected  with  micrometer^ 
and  remedied. 

Side  Rod  Brasses 

Boring  side  rod  brasses  to  suitable  sizes  for  running  fits  on 
worn  crank  pins  in  locomotive  repair  work  is  also  adaptable 


Fig.  4. — Calipering  the   Bore  of  a   Wheel  Center. 

to  the  use  of  micrometers.  It  is  necessary  to  measure  each  pin 
accurately  and  bore  each  brass  a  definite  amount  larger  than 
the  j)in,  subject  to  a  reasonable  machining  tolerance.  As  an 
example,  suppose  good  practice  indicates  that  the  bore  of  the 
brass  for  pins  5  in.  to  6  in.  diameter  should  be  not  less  than 
.010  in.  or  more  than  .015  in.  larger  than  the  pin,  in  order 
not  to  cause  heating  by  reason  of  too  tight  a  fit,  or  too  much 
lost  motion  on  account  of  too  loose  a  fit.  If  the  crank  pin  is 
exactly  6  in.  the  brass  would  be  bored  between  6.010  in.  and 
6.015  in.  The  next  crank  pin  may  have  more  wear  and  only 
measure  5.970  in.,  in  which  event  the  brass  would  be  bored 
between  5.980  in.  and  5.985.  All  the  refinements  possible 
with  solid  limit  gages  may  be  obtained  with  micrometers  and 
any  set  degree  of  tolerance  quickly  measured.  For  force  fits 
of  brasses  in  rods  an  allowance  of  .002  in.  to  .003  in.  is 
usually  made,  and  this  can  always  be  best  measured  by 
micrometers. 

Crank  pins  can  be  measured  more  quickly  with  riiicrometers 
than  with  calipers  and  scale  and  the  sizes  set  down  on  a 
memorandum  or  form.  The  operation  of  measuring  new  pins 
is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  When  boring  rod  brasses,  the  inside 
micrometers  can  be  set  quickly  and  the  bore  measured  with 


rufficient  refinement  to  insure  its  coming  within  required 
tolerances. 

The  use  of  micrometers  makes  it  possible  for  a  designated 
person  to  measure  all  crank  pins  and  similar  parts.  Where 
this  method  is  followed  memorandums  made  of  the  measure- 
ments may  be  given  to  the  various  machine  operators  who  will 
not  be  called  on  to  leave  their  machines  to  go  to  distant  parts 
of  the  shop  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  locomotive  parts  too 
bulky  to  take  to  the  machines.  This  will  result  in  less  idle 
time  of  machines. 

Crank  pms  are  generally  found  to  be  worn  out  of  round 
;'.nd  tapered  when  the  locomotive  comes  to  shop  for  repairs. 
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rig.    5. — Crank    Pins   Are    Calipered    and    the    Dimensions    Filled    in 

on   a    Form. 

The  amount  out  of  round  or  taper  should  be  ascertained  in 
order  to  judge  as  to  the  necessity  of  re-finishing  or  renewal. 
By  measuring  the  pins  at  the  necessary  points  with  microme- 
ters the  exact  amount  of  wear  will  be  at  once  detected.  Where 
a  limit  has  been  set  governing  this  wear  the  question  of  pass- 
ing or  repairing  will  be  at  once  settled. 

Cylinders 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  bore  of  cylinders,  inside 
micrometers  as  shown  in  Fig.  6  are  used.     They  have  a  range 


Fig.   6. — Checking   the   Amount  of  Cylinder  Wear. 

of  only  one  inch,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  one  for 
each  one-inch  range  in  order  to  measure  cylinders  handled  by 
any  shop.  Inside  micrometers  are  also  made  with  an  exten- 
sion piece,  by  which  a  considerable  range  of  sizes  may  be 
measured  with  one  instrument.     This  reduces  the  number  of 
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calipers  required,  but  also  introduces  chances  for  error  on 
account  of  improper  setting  of  the  extension  piece.  The  bore 
of  cylinders  when  new  should  be  measured  to  ascertain  if  they 
are  reasonably  close  to  drawing  size,  as  it  is  a  question 
whether  locomotive  cylinders  can  be  bored  commercially  to 
exact  micrometer  sizes.  However,  they  may  without  too  great 
refinement  be  bored  to  a  limit  of  1/64  in.  or  .016  in.  Measure- 
ments made  with  micrometers  of  the  bore  at  each  end  will  at 
once  check  this  dimension,  and  should  there  be  toe  much  of 
an  error  steps  may  be  taken  to  remedy  the  defects. 

When  locomotives  are  repaired  the  cylinders  should  be 
measured  in  order  to  determine  the  wear,  or  the  amount  the 
walls  are  worn  hollow  resulting  from  the  travel  of  the  piston 
head  or  other  causes.  On  some  roads  a  limit  has  been  set 
governing  this  amount,  that  may  be  j/s  in.,  3/16  in.,  etc., 
depending  on  conditions.  When  measured  with  micrometers, 
the  readings  will  at  once  show  the  amount  of  variation  there 
may  be  between  different  parts  of  the  cylinder  and  will  indi- 
cate if  reboring  is  necessary.  When  turning  piston  heads, 
the  memorandum  taken  of  the  cylinder  bores  may  be  made 
use  of  by  deducting  the  amount  the  piston  head  should  be 
smaller  than  the  cylinder  bore. 

The  disadvantage  in  measuring  cylinders  with  machinists' 
calipers  is  the  possibility  of  error  owing  to  their  adjustment 
being  changed  while  carrying,  and  also  errors  due  to  setting 


Fig.   7. — Calipering    a    Valve   Chamber    Bushing. 

one  caliper  to  another.  It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  establish  limits  of  variation  from  the  required  sizes  for 
turning  the  piston  head  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reading 
machinists'  calipers  closely. 

In  measuring  piston  rods  and  valve  rods  a  few  points  about 
the  diameters  should  be  considered.  Both  rods  should  be  of 
uniform  diameter  where  passing  under  the  rod  packing,  and 
unless  this  is  the  case,  rapid  wear  of  the  packing  will  result. 
These  parts  need  not  be  machined  to  exact  diameter^,  but  they 
should  be  as  close  to  one  size  from  end  to  end  as  possible.  By 
the  use  of  micrometers  the  rods  may  be  measured  at  various 
places  and  a  limit  of  .004  in.  or  .005  in.  maintained.  Where 
rod  diameters  are  checked  with  micrometers  a  decided  im- 
provement will  be  noticed  in  the  reduction  of  steam  leaks. 

Piston  Valves  and  Bushings 

In  order  to  obtain  proper  working  piston  valves  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  valve  of  the  correct  size  in  reference  to  the 
bore  of  the  bushing  into  which  it  works;  also,  the  bushings 
must  be  of  the  right  size  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 
Most  valve  chambers  will  be  found  out  of  round  in  the  bore 
for  the  bushings  resulting  from  the  heat  of  the  steam  and 


natural  distortion  of  the  casting.  By  measuring  the  bore 
horizontally  and  1/3  the  way  around  from  the  horizontal  with 
inside  micrometers,  and  taking  the  average  of  these  readings, 
the  average  diameter  of  the  cylinder  bore  is  obtained.  This 
size  plus  the  amount  the  bushing  should  be  larger  to  allow  for 
a  force  fit  in  the  cylinder  will  be  the  diameter  that  the  bushing 
should  be  turned. 

Valve  bushings  are  bored  larger  than  the  average  diameter 
of  the  valve  chamber  bore  an  amount  which  will  vary  with  the 
different  diameters  of  bushings  and  thickness  of  walls  and 
may  be  .005  in.  or  .007  in.  When  micrometers  are  used,  ex- 
perience will  soon  indicate  the  exact  amount  that  this  should 
be  and  bushings  may  be  turned  of  correct  size  to  insure  a 
proper  force  fit  in  the  cylinders,  avoiding  the  possibility  of 
steam  leaks.  When  measuring  the  bore  of  new  bushings  or 
determining  the  exact  amount  of  wear,  inside  micrometers  may 
be  used  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  diameter  of  the  piston  valve 
bull  rings  may  be  measured  by  a  method  similar  to  that  ex- 
plained with  reference  to  piston  heads. 

Driving   Axles   and  Journals 

The  journals  of  driving  axles  are  usually  found  to  be  worn 
out  of  round,  tapered,  or  both.  A  slight  variation  from  a  per- 
fectly round  and  uniform  diameter  does  not  necessarily  call 
for  refinishing;  but  there  is  a  point  between  the  slightly  worn 
and  the  excessively  irregular  axle  where  refinishing  becomes 
a  necessity.  This  is  in  some  shops  governed  by  a  set  limit 
of  1/32  in.  or,  for  easy  figuring,  .030  in.  Measuring  the 
journal  with  micrometers  makes  it  easy  to  determine  if  the 
limits  have  been  exceeded.  As  an  illustration — if  a  journal 
measures  9.860  in.  at  one  place  and  9.880  in.  at  another, 
showing  a  difference  of  .020  in.,  refinishing  would  not  be  con- 
sidered necessary.  Should  the  readings  be  9.870  in.  and 
9.910  in.,  making  a  difference  of  .040  in.,  the  journal  must  be 
refinished.  .  .  -:.~ 

In  the  case  of  a  journal  having  a  difference  in  diameter  of 
only  .020  in.,  a  record  may  be  made  of  the  size  and  made  use 
of  when  boring  the  driving  box;  likewise,  the  sizes  of  the 
journals  may  be  measured  after  returning  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Accurate  measuring  of  the  journals  after  refinishing 
is  in  many  respects  quite  important  on  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  not  being  regular  in  size  owing  to  the  heavy 
counterweight  on  the  wheels  throwing  the  lathe  o"jt  of  balance. 
Improper  setting  of  tool  posts  also  often  results  in  tapered 
journals.  In  actual  practice  micrometers  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  value  on  this  work  by  showing  up  bad  workman- 
ship and  lathes  not  in  the  proper  state  of  repair  or  setting. 

Driving    Boxes 

The  crown  brass  of  a  driving  box  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
caliper  on  account  of  not  being  a  full  half  circle,  and  as  a 
result  ordinary  calipers  cannot  be  used.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  special  three-pronged  calipers,  as  explained  in 
the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  of  March,  1919,  have  been 
devised.  These  calipers  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.  Without 
going  into  the  description  too  minutely,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  three  prongs,  H,  H^  and  H^  are  forced  outwards  by  the 
descent  of  the  taper  plunger  G,  that  in  turn  is  controlled  by 
the  micrometer  head  E,  the  diameter  being  indicated  by  the 
readings  on  the  micrometer  dial  similar  to  the  method  of 
reading  any  instrument  of  this  nature.  The  various  springs 
and  appliances  shown  are  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  lost 
motion  and  making  the  caliper  workable. 

In  practice,  journal  diameters  are  measured  and  sizes  re- 
corded on  blanks  or  memorandums,  as  already  explained. 
The  amount  the  crown  brass  should  be  larger  than  the  axle  is 
added  to  these  sizes  and  the  box  bored  accordingly.  During 
the  boring  and  after  its  completion  the  exact  bore  oi  the  brass 
is  measured  with  the  special  calipers  shown. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  as  ccHnpared  with  older 
methods  are  principally  that  the  diameter  of  the  axle  and 
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size  u\\  iiii:  to  wiar  aiul  other  ^;iu>c.-  aii<l  the  » «;vit'>|»()n(liim 
part.>  niu-t  \>v  fitted  aaurately  to  insure  .-^afetv.  I'.aeh  .0(^1 
in.(liffererue  in  diameter  hetwein  a  ear  axle  and  >teel  wheel 
bore  varie.>  the  ninuntinij  |>re.>>ure  from  5  to  !(•  tons.  A.»  an 
example,  assume  that  similar  .■<teel  wheels  are  liored  e.xaetly 
7  in.  One  axle,  turned  to  7.(107  in.  diameter,  will  mount  at 
about  "(I  tons  pre->ure,  and  another  axle,  turned  to  7.(108  in. 
in  diamett-r.  will  mount  at  .>  to  10  ton.■^  hitjher.  Wheels  and 
axles  are  fitted  eorreetly  in  everyday  practice  when  measured 
with  machinists'  calipers  and  nothin.u;  is  to  \)C  said  against 
the  iioinl  work  that  is  heint;  done.  This  close  measuring  can 
be  done  more  aicurately  and  quickly,  however,  liy  the  u>e  of 
micrometers  arid  the  number  of  misfits  will  be  r'.duced.  The 
operation  of  calijierini:  an  axle  t"it  in  a  wheel  t>'i"itcr  i<  >hown 
in  V'\ii.  4. 

In  order  tliat  the  axle  and  traiik  ])in  may  be  a  .-ecure  l"it  in 
the  wheel  tenter,  a  uniform  bearing  from  end  to  end  is  neces- 
sary. Likewise,  the  wheel  center  should  be  bored  a  uniform 
diameter  its  entire  lenL'th.  I'nless  the  machim.-  are  in  vu 
excellent  state  of  repair  and  the  work  well  done,  there  'Ue 
possibilities  of  the  parts  being  tapered,  which  is  diftuult  to 
measure  correctly  with  machini.sts'  calipers.  Tlii--  bad  prac- 
tice may  no  on  for  some  time  if  not  detected  with  micrometer- 
and  remedied. 

Side  Rod  Brasses 

Borinu  >ide  rod  l»ra^M>  to  suitable  -i/e>  for  runnini,'  t"it->  (  n 
worn  crank  pins  in  locomotive  repair  work  is  also  adaptabk' 


Fig.   4. — Cahpering   the    Bore  of  a    Wheel    Center. 

to  tile  u>e  of  micrometer-,  ll  i>  nece.-->ary  to  measure  each  pin 
accurately  and  Ixire  each  brass  a  definite  amouiU  lariier  than 
the  pin.  -abject  to  a  rea.-onable  machiniim  tolerance.  As  an 
example-,  -uppose  yood  practice  indicate.-  that  the  bore  cjf  the 
bra--  lor  j)iii>  .^  in.  to  0  in.  diameter  -hould  be  ncit  less  than 
.010  ill.  or  more  than  .01.^  in.  larger  than  the  'pin.  in  order 
not  to  cause  heating  by  reason  of  too  tight  a  fit,  or  too  much 
lo-t  iiKition  on  account  of  too  IfKise  a  fit.  If  the  crank  pin  i'-^ 
exacth  o  in.  the  bra.-s  wcnild  be  bored  between  (..010  in.  and 
6. 01. >  in.  rhe  ne.xt  crank  )iin  may  have  more  wear  and  only 
mea.-ure  .>.070  in.,  in  whicli  c-vent  the  lira»  womM  be  bored 
between  .^."ASO  in.  and  S/ff'iS.  All  the  rcfineine'it>  ])ossibU- 
ivith  solid  limit  gages  ma\-  be  obtained  with  mic  rometers  and 
anv  -et  degree  of  tolerance  ijuickly  mea.-ured.  For  force  fit- 
of  bra.sses  in  rods  an  allowance  of  .0(»2  in.  to  .003  in.  is 
u.-ualh  made,  and  thi-  tan  alway-  be  best  measured  by 
mil  rometer.-. 

(rank  pin-  can  be  measured  more  cjuickly  with  voicrometers 
than  with  calipers  and  -c  ale  and  the  sizes  set  down  on  a 
memorandum  or  form.  The  ojieration  of  measuring  new  pin< 
is  shown  in  Fig.  .^.  When  boring  rcxl  bras.-es.  the  inside 
micrometers  can  lie  set  quickly  and  the  bore  mea-ured   with 


■ufficient  refinement  to  in-ure  its  coming  within  recjuired 
tolerance.-. 

The  use  of  micrometer-  make-  it  pos.-ible  for  ;t  designated 
l)erson  to  measure  all  crank  j)ins  and  similar  parts.  Where 
this  methcxl  is  followed  memorandums  made  of  the  measure- 
ments mav  be  given  to  the  variou-  machine  operator-  who  will 
not  be  called  on  to  leave  their  machines  to  go  to  distant  part^ 
of  the  -hop  for  the  |)ur|»o-e  of  measuring  locomotive  parts  too 
bulk}  to  take  to  tlie  machines.  Tjiis  will  result  in  le-s  idle 
time  of  machines. 

('r;ink  [)ins  are  generally  I'ound  to  be  worn  cut  of  rouncl 
;'.ncl  t;q)ered  when  tlie  locomotive  comes  to  shop  bjr  repairs. 


Fig.    5. — Crank    Pins    Are    Calipered    and    the    Dimensions    Filled    in 

on    a    Form. 

The  amount  out  of  round  or  taper  should  be  ascertained  in 
order  to  judge  as  to  the  necessit}'  of  re-finishing  or  renewal. 
By  measuring  the  j)ins  at  the  necessary  points  with  microme- 
ters the  exact  amount  of  wear  will  be  at  once  detected.  Where 
a  limit  has  been  set  governing  this  wear  the  cjuestion  of  pass- 
ing or  re])airing  will  be  at  once  settled. 

Cylinders 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  bore  of  cylinders,  inside 
micrometer-  as  -iiown  in  Fig.  <)  are  used.      They  have  a  range 


Fig.    6. — Checking    the    Amount   of   Cylinder    Wear. 

of  only  one  inch,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  one  for 
each  one-inch  range  in  order  to  measure  cylinders  handled  by 
any  shop.  Inside  micrometers  are  al.<o  made  with  an  exten- 
sion piece,  by  which  a  considerable  range  of  sizes  may  be 
measured  with  one  instrument.     This  reduces  tht  numl>er  of 
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calipers  required,  hut  also  introduces  chance?  ii.r  error  on 
account  of  inijjroper  settinij  of  the  extension  piece.  The  bore 
of  cylinders  when  new  should  he  measured  to  ascertain  if  they 
are  reasonably  close  to  drawini^  size,  as  it  is  a  (|uestion 
whether  locomotive  cylinders  can  l)e  bored  commercially  to 
exact  micrometer  sizes.  However,  tlicy  may  without  too  threat 
refinement  be  l>ored  to  a  limit  of  1/64  in.  or  .016  in.  Measure- 
ments made  with  micrometers  of  the  bore  at  each  end  will  at 
once  check  this  dimension,  and  >]ioul(l  there  be  t(jc  much  of 
an  error  steps  may  be  taken  to  remedy  the  defect*. 

When  locomotives  are  repairitl  the  cylinders  should  be 
measured  in  order  to  determine  the  wear,  or  the  amount  the 
walls  are  worn  hollow  resulting  from  the  travel  o!  the  j)iston 
head  or  other  causes.  On  some  roads  a  limit  iuis  been  set 
u'overninj»  this  amount,  that  may  be  '/«  in.,  .v/16  in.,  etc., 
dependintj  on  conditions.  When  measured  with  micrometers, 
the  readings  will  at  once  >how  the  amount  of  variation  there 
may  be  between  different  parts  of  the  cylinder  and  will  indi- 
cate if  reboring  is  necessary.  When  turnini;  piston  heads, 
the  memorandum  taken  of  the  cylinder  liores  may  be  made 
use  of  l>y  deducting  the  amount  the  ])iston  head  should  be 
-mailer  than  the  cylinder  bore. 

1  he  disadvantage  in  measuring  cylinders  with  maehini.^ts' 
calipers  is  the  ])ossibilit\  of  error  owing  to  their  »;djustment 
lieing  changed  while  carrying,  and  also  errors  due  to  .netting 


Fig.   7. — Calipering    a    Valve   Chamber    Bushing. 

one  caliper  to  another.  It  would  be  cbfticult  if  net  impcjs.-iblc 
to  establish  limits  of  variation  from  the  required  sizes  for 
turning  the  piston  head  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reading 
machinists*  calijters  closely. 

In  measuring  piston  rods  and  valve  rods  a  few  points  about 
the  diameters  should  be  considered.  Both  rods  sliould  be  of 
u.niform  diameter  where  passing  under  the  rtxl  j)acking,  and 
unless  this  is  the  ca.«^e,  rapid  wear  of  the  packing  v\  ill  result. 
These  parts  need  not  be  maehined  to  exact  dianu-ter-,  l»ut  thcx 
-hould  be  as  close  to  one  size  from  end  to  end  a<  possible.  P.y 
the  use  of  micrometers  the  rods  may  be  measured  at  variou-- 
places  and  a  limit  of  .004  in.  or  .005  in.  maintaiiud.  Where 
ro<l  diameters  are  checked  with  micrometers  a  decided  ini- 
])rovement  will  be  noticed  in  tlie  reduction  of  steam  leaks. 

Piston  Valves  and  Bushings 

In  order  to  obtain  ])roi)er  working  ))iston  valves  ii  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  valve  of  the  correct  size  in  reference  to  tlie 
bore  of  the  bushing  into  whidi  it  works;  also,  the  bushings 
must  be  of  the  right  size  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 
Most  valve  chambers  will  be  found  out  of  round  in  the  bore 
for  the  l)ushings  resulting  from  the  heat  of  the  steam  and 


natural  distortion  of  the  casting,  liy  measuring  the  bore 
horizontally  and  1  .>  the  way  around  from  the  horizontal  with 
inside  mic rcjmeters.  and  taking  the  average  of  these  readings, 
the  average  diameter  of  the  cylinder  I >orc-  i>  olttiiTit-d.  Tins 
size  plus  the  amount  the  bushing  should  be  largei  to  allow  for 
a  force  lit  in  the  cylinder  will  be  the  diameter  that  the  bushing 
should  be  turned. 

\'alve  I)U>hings  are  Ixjred  larger  than  the  average  di.imeter 
of  the  valve  chamber  l)ore  an  amount  which  will  Vciry  witli  the 
different  diameters  of  bushings  and  thicknes>  of  walls  ancf 
may  be  .00.^  in.  or  .0(»7  in.  When  micrometer-  ,.re  used,  ex- 
])erience  will  soon  indicate  the  exact  amount  that  this  shoxild 
be  and  bushings  may  be  turned  of  correct  size  t«/  in>ure  a 
pro])er  force  tit  in  the  cylinders,  avcjiding  the  possibility  of 
steam  leaks.  When  measuring  the  bore  of  nc-w  i  ushing<  or 
determining  the  exac  t  amount  of  wear.  rn>ide  micn,v.u-tir-  may 
be  u-c(l  a>  -hcjwn  in  I-  ig.  7.  The  di.uncter  of  the  j)iston  v.ilve 
bull  rings  may  ite  measured  by  a  «iethc;<l  similar  to  that  ex- 
j)lained  with  reference  to  pistcjn  head.-*.    . 

-  Driving    Axles    and    Journals 

The  journal.*  of  driving  axles  arc  usually  fcjund  to  be  worn 
out  of  round,  tapered,  or  both.  A  sliglrt  variation  from  a  per- 
fectl\'  round  and  uniform  diameter  dcKs  not  necessarily  call 
for  rehni>hing;  but  there  is  a  jtoint  U-tween  the  slightly  worn 
and  the  c.xcessivelv  irreyular  axle  where  refini>hing  Ix-comes 
a  necessity.  This  is  in  some  shops  governed  by  a  set  limit 
of  1  .^2  in.  or.  for  easy  figuring,  MM)  in.  Mc.isuring  the 
journal  with  micrometers  makes  it  easy  to  determine  if  the 
limits  have  lM?en  exceeded.  .\s  an  illustraticjn — if  a  journal 
measures  9.860  in.  at  one  place  and  9.880  in.  at  ancrther, 
showing  a  difference  of  .020  in.,  refinishing  would  not  be  con- 
sidered necessary.  Should  the  readings  l)c  9. 870  in.  and 
9.910  in.,  making  a  difference  of  .040  in.,  the  journal  must  l)C 
retinished. 

In  the  case  of  a  joirrnal  having  a  difference  in  diameter  of 
only  .020  in,,  a  record  may  i»e  made  of  the  size  and  made  use 
of  when  boring  the  driving  box;  likcnvise,  the  sizes  of  the 
journals  may  l)e  measured  after  returning  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Accurate  measuring  of  the  journals  after  ret'inishing 
is  in  many  respects  (juite  important  on  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  not  being  regular  in  size  owing  to  the  hcavv 
counterweight  on  the  wheels  throwing  the  lathe  out  of  balance. 
Imjiroper  setting  of  t<xil  posts  also  often  results  in  taj>ered 
journals.  In  actual  y)ractice  micrometers  will  i.c  found  of 
the  greatest  value  on  tliis  work  by  showing  up  b-ul  workman- 
ship and  lathes  not  in  the  proper  .«;tate  of  repair  or  setting. 

Driving    Boxes 

The  crown  brass  of  a  driving  l)ox  is  somewhct  difficult  to 
caliper  on  account  of  not  being  a  full  half  cinle,  and  as  a 
result  ordinary-  calipers  cannot  be  used.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  difticulty  sfxxial  three-pronge<l  calipers,  as  evplaiiu'd  in 
the  Rail'u-ay  Mechanical  Enf^iuK  r  of  March,  1^>P»,  have  been 
devi.'ied.  These  cali])ers  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.  Without 
going  into  the  description  too  minutely,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  three  jirongs.  //.  //,  and  //..  are  forcVd  outwards  bv  the 
descent  of  the  tajK-r  jdungcr  (/,  that  in  turn  is  controlled  Ijv 
the  micrometer  head  /•,  the  diameter  la-ing  indicated  bv  the 
readings  on  the  micrometer  dial  similar  to  the  method  of 
reading  any  instrument  of  thi>  n;iture.  The  various  springs 
;'nd  a|)|)liances  shown  are  for  the  j)ur])ose  of  taking  up  lost 
mcjtion  and  making  the  caliper  workable. 

In  practice,  joum;il  diameters  are  measured  and  sizes  re- 
corded on  blanks  or  memorandums,  as  already  explained. 
The  amount  the  crown  lirass  -hould  be  larger  than  the  axle  is 
added  to  these  sizes  and  the  box  bored  accordingly.  During 
the  boring  and  after  its  completion  the  exact  bore  of  the  Ijrass 
is  measured  with  the  special  calijx'rs  shown. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  as  comixired  with  older 
methods  are  princij)ally  that  the  diameter  of  th.c  axle  and 
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driving  box  may  be  closely  measured  and  the  shell  made  a 
definite  amount  larger  than  the  axle.  Where  this  amount 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  and  checked,  the  work  of  scrap- 
ing a  box  to  fit  the  axle  may  Ije  eliminated,  which  will  result 
in  quite  a  saving  in  labor.  The  three-prong  calipers  are  also 
useful  for  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  rams  of  boring  mills 
used  for  boring  boxes.  These  rams  are  liable  to  be  set  out  of 
perpendicular  with  the  mill  table  and  bore  larger  at  one  end, 
A  measurement  made  at  both  sides  of  the  box  will  indicate 
whether  the  ram  is  properly  set. 

Car  Wheels  and  Axles 

Micrometers  are  now  used  quite  extensively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  sizes  of  car  axles  after  being  turned. 
In  order  that  the  wheel  shall  be  a  safe  and  satisfactory  force 
fit  on  the  axle  the  wheel  seats  should  be  of  a  uniform  diameter 
throughout,  as  in  the  case  of  driving  wheels.  With  the  more 
numerous  repaired  axles  it  is  the  general  practice  to  re-turn 
them  to  the  largest  diameter  to  which  they  will  true  up,  and 
as  a  result  each  wheel  seat  is  of  a  different  diameter.  Measur- 
ing by  micrometers  will  be  found  quicker  and  more  accurate 
than  any  other  method. 

If  the  difference  in  diameter  from  end  to  end  of  the  wheel 
seat  for  steel  wheels  is  kept  within  .003  in.  and  for  cast  iron 
wheels  .005  in.,  good  results  will  be  obtained.     For  the  pur- 
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Fifl.  8. — Three- Pronged  Mlcrometeps  tor  Driving   Boxes. 

pose  of  checking  these  sizes  the  wheel  seats  should  be  mea- 
sured at  ends  and  in  the  middle,  and  the  sizes  recorded  on  a 
memorandum  for  use  when  boring  the  wheels.  For  steel 
wheels,  the  axle  should  be  about  .001  in.  larger  than  the  bore 
for  each  one  inch  of  diameter.  That  is,  for  a  7 -in.  wheel 
bore,  the  axle  should  be  about  7.007  in.  in  diameter.  Ca.<t 
iron  wheels  would  require  about  double  this  amount.  Inside 
micrometers  are  made  use  of  for  measuring  the  bore  sizes  in 
order  ta  insure  their  being  correct ;  also  to  ascertain  if  the  bore 
is  of  one  diameter  from  end  to  end.  This  operation  will  de- 
tect any  taper  and  prove  the  correctness  of  the  size  in  refer- 


ence to  the  axle  diameter.  An  error  in  turning  or  boring 
could  not  be  accurately  measured  with  machinists'  calipers 
Boring  bars  having  micrometer  dials  are  now  largely  used  for, 
wheel  boring  and,  where  wheel  seats  are  measured  with  mi- 
crometers, the  sizes  for  setting  the  dials  on  the  bar  will  be  at 
once  indicated.  As  a  result,  the  bar  may  be  quickly  and  ac- 
curately set  for  as  many  different  sizes  as  may  be  required 
in  practice. 

The  uses   for  micrometer  calipers  that  have  been  men- 
tioned can  only  be  considered  as  representative  cases.    Where 


Fig.  9. — Adjustable  Outside   IVIicrometers  IVIust   Be  Used   Witli   IVIore 
Care   Than   Solid    Instruments. 

these  are  once  introduced  into  a  shop  their  use  will  spread  to 
practically  all  machining  operations  where  reasonably  accu- 
rate measurements  are  required.  On  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  measurements  may  be  made  and  the  accuracy  readily 
obtainable  the  average  workman  will  prefer  these  to  ma- 
chini.sts'  calipers,  and,  when  once  introduced,  there  will  be 
difficult}-  in  getting  the  men  to  use  other  forms  of  measuring 
devices. 


Blind  Workers  ix  Cleveland  Shops. — Sixty-nine 
manufacturing  operations,  principally  in  the  metal-working 
industries,  are  now  performed  successfully  by  blind  workers 
in  Cleveland,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Iron  Age.  This 
city  was  amcng  the  first  in  the  countr\-  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities in  industry  for  blind  artisans,  and  a  start  was  made 
.1  February,  191.v.  when  the  Society  for  the  Blind  placed 
one  man  with  the  Lake  Erie  Bolt  &  Nut  Company.  He 
did  hand  nutting  and  his  pay  ranged  from  80  cents  to  $1.25 
a  day.  The  movement  progressed  slowly  until  war-time  con- 
ditions created  a  shortage  of  labor  and  since  then  many 
openings  have  been  secured.  Today  there  are  81  blind  men 
and  women  working  in  40  different  factories.  Some  of  the 
operations  performed  include  assembling  parts,  nutting  bolts 
by  hand  and  machine,  operating  machine  tools,  packing  and 
sorting.  The  electrical  field  has  so  far  revealed  more  prac- 
ticable operations  than  any  other,  but  machine  operations 
have  lieen  proved  feasible  for  blind  workmen. 


The  Manufacture  of  Seamless  Steel  Tubing" 

An  Outline  of  the  Method  Used  in  Making  Shelby 
Seamless  Steel  Tubing  from  Solid  Blooms  or  Billets 


SO  many  seamless  steel  tubes  and  flues  are  used  in  re-     room   where   an   electrically   operated   charging   mechanism 
pairing     and     maintaining     locomotive     boilers     and      picks  them  up  one  by  one  and  places  them   in  a  heating 
for     various     mechanical     purposes     that     it     is     be-      furnace, 
lieved     the     fcllowing     brief    description     of     the     modern  When  the  proper  temperature  for  rolling  has  been  reached, 

methods  of  making  seamless  tubes  will  be  of  general  inter-      the  blocm  is  pulled  from  the  furnace  by  the  long  arm  of  a 

crane  or  transfer  mechanism  and  placed  upon  a  small 
electric  buggy;  this  buggy  transfers  it  to  the  rolling  table 
of  the  bar  mill  (Fig.  1)  where  it  passes  through  a  series 
of  rolls  which  changes  the  square  bloom  into  a  round  bar 
of  smaller  size  and  greater  length.  Different  sizes  of  round 
bars  are  thus  rolled  according  to  the  size  of  tubes  required 
to  be  made  from  them.  Some  of  the  bars  are  8  in.  in 
diameter  when  finished,  while  others  are  as  small  as  3  in. 
While  still  at  rolling  heat,  the  round  bars  are  cut  to  different 
weights  (according  to  the  length  and  wall  thickness  of  the 
finished  tube)  by  a  circular  saw,  and  centered  while  still  hot 
(Fig  2).  They  are  then  allowed  to  beccHne  cold,  afterwards 
Ijeing  inspected,  marked  with  a  die  to  identify  the  steel,  and 
sent  to  the  piercing  mill. 

The   bars   are  now   known   as  billets,   or  "rounds,"   and 


Fig.   1.— Square    Billet    Entering    Bar    Mill 

est  to  railway  shop  men.  Satisfactory  tubes  cannot  be  made 
without  uniform  steel  of  good  quality.  This  steel  is  de- 
livered to  the  heating  furnace  in  blooms  of  several  sizes  and 
weights,  6  to  10  in.  square  by  11  ft.  long  and  weighing  1,300 
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Fig.   3.— Heated    Billet    Entering    Piercing    Mill 

contain  just  enough  metal  for  making  tul:>es  of  the  desired 
length,  thickness  and  diameter,  and  to  compensate  for  normal 
losses  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  the  tulie.  After  the 
billets  have  been  centered,  inspected  and  marked,  they  are 
placed  in  a  heating  furnace  of  special  construction.  The 
bottom  of  the  furnace  is  inclined,  and  centered  billets  of  the 
proper  length  are  fed  into  the  upper  and  cooler  end,  frcmi 
which  they  roll  by  gravity  to  the  lower  end,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  high  enough  to  render  the  steel  soft  and  semi- 
plastic.  "-•:;• 

The  piercing  mill   (Fig.  3)   is  located  close  to  the  dis- 
Fig.  2.-Pneumatic  Centering  Machine  in  Operation  charging  end  of  this  furnace  and  the  billets  are  fed  into 

it,  centered  end   foremost.     The  solid  billet,  almost  white 

to  3,750  lb.     After  the  blooms  have  been  carefully  inspected      hot,  is  pushed  forward  until  it  is  caught  by  the  revolving 

for  surface  defects,  and  any  irregularities  chipped  off  with 

pneumatic  chisels,  they  are  conveyed  by  a  crane  to  a  furnace 

'Extracted    from    a    hoolvlet    entitled    "Shelby    Seamless    Steel    Tubes    and 
Their   Making,"   hy  the   National  Tube  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


rolls  of  the  piercing  machine  which  force  it  over  the  piercing 
point  of  a  mandrel.  As  the  billet  is  forced  over  this  bullet- 
shaped  point  by  the  combined  forwarding  and  rotating  action 
of  the  heavy  revolving  rolls  (Fig.  4)  a  dull,  grinding  sound 
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driving  Im>\  may  l»o  (l<»ely  nifasurid  and  the  A\A\  made  a 
dffinite  amount  lari^er  than  the  axle.  Where  thi.s  amount 
has  ix'en  carefully  worked  out  and  checked,  the  work  of  scrap- 
inj;  a  box  to  fit  the  axle  may  he  eliminated,  which  will  result 
in  «iuite  a  savinfj  in  labor.  I'lic  three-prom^  cali|)ors  are  also 
u.^eful  for  rheckins;  the  accuracy  of  the  rams  of  boring  mills 
u-ed  for  borini^  boxe>.  Ihese  rams  are  liable  to  l)e  set  out  of 
perp<-ndi<  ular  with  the  mill  tal)le  and  bori'  larger  at  one  end. 
.\  measurement  made  at  both  side-  of  the  t)o\  will  indicate 
whether  the  ram  i-  pro[)erly  set. 

Car  Wheels  and  Axles 

Micrometer>  ire  now  use<l  i|uite  extensively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measurin<:  the  -^izes  of  car  axles  at'ter  lieinijj  turned. 
In  order  that  the  wheel  »hall  be  a  safe  and  satisfactory  force 
fit  on  the  i\le  the  wheel  seat.s  should  U'  of  a  uniform  iliameter 
throughout,  a-  in  the  case  of  <lrivin.ti  wheels.  \\  ith  the  more 
numen!U>  repaired  a\le>  it  i>  the  general  practice  to  re-turn 
them  to  the  larizest  diameter  t()  which  they  will  true  up.  and 
as  a  result  each  wheel  -eat  is  of  a  different  diameter.  Measur- 
int:  by  micrometers  will  Ik-  found  i|ui(ktr  and  more  accurate 
than  any  other  nietluxl. 

If  the  difference  in  diameter  from  end  to  end  of  the  wheel 
-e.it  for  -tei'I  wheel-  i-  kept  within  .OO.i  in.  .iinl  for  cast  iron 
wheels  .n<)5  in.,  nood  results  will  lie  obtaine<l.     For  the  pur- 
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Fig.   3. — Three-Pronged    Micrometers  for    Driving    Boxes. 

po.-e  of  <  heckint,'  these  -i/e^  the  wheel  ,-eats  -hould  be  mea- 
sured at  ends  and  in  the  middle,  and  the  sizes  recorded  on  a 
memorandum  for  use  when  l^orini;  the  wheels.  For  steel 
wheels,  the  axle  .-hould  lie  about  .001  in.  larger  than  thi'  bore 
for  each  one  inch  of  diameter.  That  is,  for  a  7-iii.  wheel 
lKire.  the  axle  >liould  be  alMJUt  7.(107  in.  in  diameter.  ('a>t 
iron  wheels  would  retjuire  about  double  this  amount.  lii-id. 
micrometer-  .ire  made  use  of  for  nuasurinc  the  bore  si/i-  in 
order  to  in-ure  their  beinu'  correct:  also  to  ascertain  if  the  bore 
is  of  one  diameter  from  end  to  end.  This  operation  will  de- 
tect any  t.ipcr  and  prove  the  correctness  of  the  size  in  refer- 


eme  to  the  axle  diameter.  An  error  in  turning  or  borini; 
tould  not  be  accurately  measured  with  machinists"  calipers 
Horinii  bars  havini^  micrometer  dials  are  now  lart^ely  used  for 
wheel  boring  and,  where  wheel  seats  are  measured  with  mi- 
crometers, the  sizes  for  setting  the  dials  on  the  l)ar  will  l)e  at 
once  indicated.  As  a  result,  the  bar  may  be  quickly  and  ac- 
curately set  for  as  man\  different  sizes  as  max  be  reijuired 
in  practice. 

The   uses    for   micrometer   calipers   that   have   been   men- 
tioned can  only  be  considered  as  repre.-entative  cases.     Where 


Fig.  9. — Adjustable  Outside   Micrometers   Must   Be   Used   With   More 
Care    Than    Solid    Instruments. 


tlie-e  ire  oiue  introduced  into  a  -hop  their  u-e  will  -|)read  to 
practically  all  machining  operations  where  reasonably  accu- 
rati-  me;i-urements  are  re(|uired.  <  )n  aicount  of  the  ease  with 
wliic  h  measurenunts  ma\  be  made  and  the  accuracy  readily 
obtainable  the  average  workman  will  prefer  the-e  to  ma- 
tliini-t-'  (aliper-.  and.  when  once  introduced,  there  will  be 
dinii  ult\  in  !.retlinL'  the  nun  to  u-e  other  forms  of  mea-uring 
devil  e.-. 


Hi.i.M)  WokKik-  IN  Ci.iA  1  I.  A\i>  Sii'>r>.  Si.\i\-nine 
niaiuifaduriiig  operation-.  |irin(  ij)ally  in  the  nii'tal-working 
indu-trie-.  ari'  now  perfornii'd  -ucce-.-fully  by  blind  workers 
in  Cleveland,  at  cording  to  an  arti(Ii'  in  tlie  Iron  .lt;r.  This 
i'it\  wa-  aiiK  ng  the  tir-t  in  the  lountrv  to  *ee  the  jtossi- 
bilitii-  in  indu-irv  for  blind  arti.-aii-.  and  a  start  wa-  made 
.1  February.  l'M.>,  wlun  the  Society  for  the  Blind  placed 
one  mall  with  the  l.akc'  Frie  Holt  &  Nut  Company.  He 
did  hand  nutting  and  hi-  |iay  ranged  from  SO  cent-  to  SI. 25 
a  daw  rile  movement  i)rogre-sed  slowly  until  war-tiim-  con- 
dition- created  a  -hortage  of  labor  and  since  then  manv 
openings  have  i»een  secured.  Today  there  are  81  blind  men 
and  women  working  in  40  different  factorie-.  Some  of  the 
0[H-ration-  performed  include  as.-embling  part-,  nutting  bolts 
by  han<l  and  machine,  operating  machine  tools,  packing  and 
-orting.  The  electrical  field  has  so  far  revealed  more  prac- 
ticable operations  than  any  other,  but  machine  operations 
have   been    proved    feasible   for  blind   workmen. 


The  Manufacture  of  Seamless  Steel  Tubing 

An  Outline  of  the  Method  Used  in  Making  Shelby 
Seamless  Steel  Tubing  from  Solid  Blooms  or  Billets 


So   many 
|)airin 
for     V 
licwd     tlu- 
nu'thod-  of 


-oarnlo-  >tfel  tubes  and  flues  are  used  in  re- 
'j:  and  maintaininu  locomotive  Ijoilers  and 
ari<)U>     nietlianieal     purposes     that     it     i-     l»e- 

t'cllou  inii  brief  description  of  the  modern 
niakiim  -eamless  tul)es  will   he  of  LTeneral   inter- 


Fig.    1. — Square    Billet    Entering    Bar    Mill 

e>l  lo  r.iil\\a\  -hop  men.  Sali.-factoi }•  tulx'S  cannot  he  made 
without  uniform  -teel  of  i^ood  (|uality.  This  steel  is  de- 
livered to  the  IkMiini!  furnace  in  idoom.-  of  several  -i/.e-  and 
weiiihts.  (I  to  1<)  in.  -tjuare  1»\   11   ft.  long  and  weighing  L.'iOO 


Fig.  2. — Pneumatic  Centering   Machine  in  Operation 


)l(;oms  have-  hern  carefuU}    in>[>ciled 
an\-   irregularities  chipped   off  with 


to  .•f.TSO  Ih.     Ai'lrr  tlu- 

for  >urfacc  defevt-.   aiu 

])neumatic  chi.-tds.  they  are  conveyed  by  a  crane  to  a  furnace 


room  where  an  electrically  operated  charging  mechanism 
picks  them  up  one  by  one  and  |)laces  them  in  a  heating 
furnace. 

Winn  the  proper  temperature  for  rolling  ha>  l»een  reached, 
tile  lilocni  ">  j)ulled  fn.m  the  furnace  l)\  the  h.ng  arm  of  a 
iTi'.ne  or  tran.-^fer  mechanism  and  placed  upon  a  small 
electric  buggy:  thi>  Imggy  transfer-  it  to  the  rolling  table 
of  the  bar  mill  (Fig.  1)  where  it  [)as.-es  through  a  serie> 
of  rolls  which  changes  the  ><|uare  bbn^m  into  a  round  bar 
of  smaller  size  and  greater  length.  Different  sizes  of  round 
bars  are  thus  rolled  according  to  the  size  of  mix's  required 
to  be  made  from  them.  Some  of  the  bars  are  8  in.  in 
diameter  when  fini.-^hed,  while  others  are  as  small  as  3  in. 
W  hile  -till  at  rolling  heat,  the  round  bars  are  cut  to  different 
weights  (according  to  the  length  and  wall  thickness  of  the 
finished  tube)  bv  a  circular  saw.  and  centered  while  still  hot 
(Fig  2).  They  are  then  allowed  to  become  cold,  afterwards 
being  inspected,  marked  with  a  die  to  identify  the  steel,  and 
sent  to  the  piercing  mill. 

The   bars   are   ncjw   known    as   billets,   or   ''rounds."'   and 


'Kxtr.'.itfii    fi'itli 
riuir    .Makimi."   I  > 


:i    IiookUt    riititled    ".Shtjhy    Scimk-s*    Steel    Tubes 
;]ir.  N.iti'-iial   Tube   ('(.iiip.-iny,   J'ittshiiruli,    Pa. 
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Fig.    3. — Heated    Billet    Entering    Piercing    Mill 

contain  just  encjugh  metal  for  making  tul'c-*  of  the  desired 
length,  thickne-.-  and  diameter,  and  to  c<jmpen.-ate  for  normal 
looses  incident  lo  the  manufacture  of  the  tubt";  .\fter  the 
billet-  liavc  been  centered.  iiKpected  and  .marked,  they  are 
placed  in  a  heating  furnace  of  sjx'cial  con.-itruction.  The 
liottom  of  the  furnace  is  inclined,  and  centered  billets  of  the 
proper  Ic-nuth  are  fed  into  the  u])per  and  cm>ler  end,  from 
which  the\  roll  by  gravity  to  the  lower  end,  wheu  the  tem- 
perature is  high  enough  to  render  the  steel  soft  and  semi- 
plastic. 

The  piercing  mill  (Fit:.  .>)  is  Icxated  dose  to  the  dis- 
charging end  of  this  furnace  and  the  billets  arc  fed  into 
it,  centered  end  foremo>t.  The  solid  billet,  almost  white 
hot.  i>  |)u.-hed  forward  until  it  is  caught  by  the  revolving 
rolls  of  the  piercing  machine  which  force  it  over  the  piercing 
point  of  a  mandrel.  .\-  the-  billet  is  forced  over  this  bullet- 
shaped  [)oint  by  the  combined  forwarding  and  rotating  action 
of  the  heavy  revolving  roll-  (Fig.  4)  a  dull,  grinding  sound 
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is  audible.  While  enormous  force  is  required  to  operate  the 
piercing  machines,  there  is  nothing  spectacular  about  the 
operation,  nor  much  suggestion  of  the  power  required  to  dis- 
place the  metal  from  the  center  of  the  hot  billet  toward  the 
outside.  So  powerful  are  the  revolving  rolls  of  the  piercing 
machine  and  so  carefully  planned  is  each  part  of  the  mas- 
sive machinery,  that  the  billet  is  transformed  into  a  tube 
with  apparent  ease. 

The  newly  pierced  billet  is  simply  a  rather  rough,  thick- 
walled,  seamless  tube.  It  is  raw  in  appearance  and  not 
particularly  true  to  size  and  retains  the  knurl  marks  of  the 
piercing  rolls  on  its  battered  surface.  There  is  positively  no 
weld  or  seam,  however,  the  round  bar  of  steel  having  been 


form  of  rolling  machine,  consisting  of  two  heavy  rolls  of 
special  design  (Fig.  5),  set  with  axes  askew,  which  may  K 
adjusted  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch.  As  the  tubes  are  fed 
through  these  rolls  any  mill-scale  is  removed  and  they  are 
given  a  smooth,  burnished  surface,  the  outside  diameter  of 
the  tube  being  corrected  to  some  extent. 

From  the  reeling  machine,  the  tubes  pass  to  the  sizing  or 


•■■■"::■•■"     Fifl.  4. — Diagram  of  Piercing  Operation 

pierced  quite  through  its  length,  as  a  potter  would  force  a 
pointed  rod  through  a  cylindrical  mass  of  moist  clay.  Be- 
cause of  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  the  pierced  billet  is  short 
and  to  change  this  thickness  into  length  is  the  next  re- 
quirement. Accordingly,  it  is  rolled  through  adjustable 
rolls  and  over  a  mandrel  held  in  the  roll  groove  by  a  long 


Fig,  6. — Reheated   Tubes   in   Sizing    Roll 

finishing  rolls  (Fig.  6)  which  give  the  exact  outside  diameter 
required.  From  the  finishing  rolls,  the  tubes  travel  to  an  in- 
clined cooling  table  (Fig.  7)  up  which  they  slowly  roll,  and 
after  being  sorted  and  inspected  are  dropped  into  racks,  ready 
for  removal  by  electric  cranes.  The  electric  cranes  transfer  the 
b.ct  finished  tubes  to  cutting-off  machines  where  the  rough 


Fig.   5. — Diagram    of    Reeling    Operation 


ends  are  trimmed  from  the  tubes  and  the  tubes  are  cut  to 
proper  length.  Any  slight  straightening  necessary  is  then 
done,  the  tubes  thoroughly  inspected  (if  boiler  tubes,  a  hy- 
drostatic pressure  test  is  also  applied),  then  stencilled,  put 
in  stock  or  sent  to  the  shipping  room. 


steel  bar,  where  the  wall  thickness  and  diameter  are  reduced.         The  engineers'  committee  of  the  Fuel  Administration 

In  this  manner  the  pierced  billet  is  converted  into  a  longer  issued  a  report  which  contained  figures  showing  the  effect 

tube  with  walls  of  uniform  thickness  having  a  fairly  smooth  of  lack  of  cars  on  the  cost  of  mining  coal.     This  information 

finish.  is  being  circulated  in  a  diagram  published  by  the  National 

While   still   at  suitable   working  temperature,   the   rolled  Coal  Association  and  is  reproduced  in  some  of  the  leading 

tube  passes  on  through  the  reeling  machine.    This  is  another  ccal  trade  journals. 


Master  Blacksmiths  Meet  at  Detroit 


The    Subjects    Most   Thoroughly   Discussed   Were 
Frame  Repairing,    Spring  Making  and  Reclamation 


OVER  one  hundred  members  of  the  International  Rail- 
road Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention, 
wliich  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Mich.,  August 
17.  18  and  19.  Following  the  customary  opening  exercises 
th:  president's  address  was  delivered  by  John  Carruthers 
(1).  M.  &N.). 

President  Carruthers'  Address 

In  opening  his  address  President  Carruthers  referred  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  last  convention,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  chosen 
by  ballot  as  the  place  for  this  year's  meeting  and  explained 
to  the  members  that  inability  to  secure  suitable  hotel  accom- 
mcxlations  made  it  necessary  to  seek  another  meeting  place. 
Detroit  was  chosen  because,  next  to  Birmingham,  it  had  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  votes. 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Association, 
President  Carruthers  said  in  part:  "Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  railroading  have  we  felt  so  much  in  need  of  the  newest 
and  most  improved  methods  to  obtain  better  service  and  the 
greatest  possible  production.  Let  us  have  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  members  to  the  end  that  the  largest  measure  of  good 
may  be  brought  out  of  our  deliberation  both  for  ourselves  as 
individuals  and  the  companies  we  represent.  It  is  up  to  the 
supervisory  forces  to  untangle  the  mesh  in  which  the  rail- 
roads have  been  returned  to  their  owners. 

FRAME  MAKING  AND  REPAIRING 

By  F.  F.  HOEFFLE  r  •  ., 

Louisville  &  Nashville  '.' 

Wrought  iron  for  new  frames  has  been  displaced  by  steel 
and  the  steel  frame  has  been  developed  to  better  design  and 
efficiency.  But  the  modern  well-designed  frame  breaks  and 
failures  often  take  place  at  strong  sections  where  least  ex- 
pected.    Our  problem  is,  therefore,  the  repairing  of  frames. 

The  Thermit  weld  has  brought  about  wonderful  results  in 
keeping  power  in  service,  yet  there  are  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  Thermit  weld  which  have  not  been  overcome, 
such  as  holding  in  abeyance  expansion  and  contraction. 
Where  numerous  Thermit  welds  have  been  made  on  frames 
in  roundhouses  and  the  welds  are  very  close  together,  one  is 
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^Velds  of   Frame   Members  Which   Are   Bound  Together,  thus   Pre- 
venting   Freedom   of   Expansion    and    Construction 

id  to  believe  that  these  numerous  welds  were  caused  by  not 
i  olding  expansion  and  contraction  in  submission. 

When  a  Thermit  weld  is  made  on  a  frame  at  a  point  where 
Ao  or  three  members  are  bound  together,  the  expansion  and 
ontraction  cannot  take  place  freely;  hence  the  weld  is  liable 


to  cause  a  strained  condition  at  another  point.  Such  portions 
of  frames  are  seen  with  a  number  of  welds,  no  matter  how 
carefully  preparations  were  made  to  overcome  this  faulty  con- 
dition. A  weld  which  is  capable  of  adjusting  itself  with  no 
danger  of  causing  a  stress  at  another  point  has  proven  to  be  a 
^ood  proposition. 

When  an  engine  is  brought  into  the  South  Louisville  shops 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  for  a  general  overhauling  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  boiler  to  be  dismantled,  if  the  frames 
are  in  bad  condition  they  are  turned  over  to  the  smithing  de- 
partment and  at  once  the  entire  set  of  frames  is  placed  in  a 
soaking  pit  and  heated  thoroughly,  then  allowed  to  cool.  They 
are  then  brought  into  the  blacksmith  shop,  all  Thermit  welds 
removed  and  the  frames  put  in  first  class  condition. 

This  practice  has  given  the  results  we  looked  for,  and  is 
evidence  that  the  anvil  is  the  proper  place  to  repair  a  frame. 

The  oxy-acetylene  process  is  used  to  great  advantage  for 
such  work  as  cutting  and  the  filling  of  surface  defects;  but 
where  a  frame  is  broken  its  use  is  not  considered  a  good 
proposition.  v^rj^.^    :    ■  ■  '     ; 

By  G.  W.  KELLEY  .'h  '  •; 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

The  successful  use  of  the  electric,  oxy-acetylene  and  Ther- 
mit process  for  welding  depends  largely  on  the  ojjerator,  who 
must  be  an  enthusiast  and  must  be  trained  as  an  apprentice 


Charcoal   Was   Used   to   Heat  the   Upper   and    Lower    Frame    Rally, 
for  Expansion   In    Making  This  Thermit  Weld 

before  he  can  become  an  expert  and  successful  operator. 

The  use  of  these  different  metliods  of  welding  has  pro- 
duced wonderful  results.  However,  in  their  experimental 
period,  failures  were  made  by  many  who  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  various  metals,  or  did  not  allow  for  the 
proj)er  expansion  to  take  care  of  the  contraction.  The  sketch 
will  illustrate  how  much  expansion  is  sometimes  necessary 
where  it  has  required  115  lb.  or  more  of  Thermit  to  make  an 
engine  frame  weld. 

The  cast  steel  cross  brace  was  cut  out  at  A  to  permit  the 
wax  collar  and  mould  to  be  applied.  This  was  also  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  top  rail  of  the  frame  to  expand.  We  used 
three  charcoal  containers  to  get  expansion :  one  on  the  lower 
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is  audihle.     Whik-  enormous  force  i-  nciuired  to  operate  the      form   of  rolling  machine,  consisting  of  two  heavy   rolls  of 
piercing  machines,   there   is   iu)thing   spectacular   about    the      si)ecial  design  (Fig.  5).  set  with  axes  askew,  which  may  h 
operation,  nor  much  suggestion  of  the  j>ower  re(|uire(l  to  dis-      adjusted  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch.     .\s  the  tul>es  are  fed 


})lace  the  metal  from  the  center  of  the  hot  hillet  toward  the 
outside.  So  ])owerful  are  the  revolving  rolls  of  the  ])iercing 
machine  and  so  carefully  planned  is  each  part  of  the  mas- 
sive machinery,  that  the  billet  is  transformed  into  a  tul)e 
with  ap})arent  ea.'se. 

The  newl\"  pierced  billet  is  -imply  a  rather  rough,  tliiik- 
walled.  seamless  tube.  It  i-  raw  in  apjuaranci'  and  not 
jKirtii  ularly  true  to  >i/e  and  ritains  the  knurl  marks  of  the 
pien  ing  roll-  on  its  baltc-rt-d  -urface.  TIutc  i-  positively  no 
weld  or  -ram.  Iiowevrr.  the  roumi   bar  of  -tei  1   h.ivinti  bien 


Fig.  4. — Diagram   of  Piercing  Operation 

pierced  <juite  through  its  length,  as  a  potter  would  force  a 
pointed  rod  through  a  cylindrical  mass  of  moist  day.  lie- 
cause  of  the  thicknes.«;  of  its  walls,  the  pierced  billet  is  short 
and  to  change  thi.s  thickness  into  length  is  the  next  re- 
fjuirement.  Accordingly,  it  is  rolled  through  adjustal)le 
roll-  and  over  a  mandrel  held  in  the  roll  grooxe  by  a  long 
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Fig.   5. —  Diagram    of    Reeling    Operation 


through  these  rolls  any  mill-.-cale  is  removed  and  they  arr 
given  a  .smooth,  burnished  surface,  the  outside  diameter  of 
the  tube  being  corrected  to  some  extent. 

I'rom  the  reeling  machine,  the  tube-  pass  to  the  sizing  or 


Fig.   6. —  Reheated    Tubes    in    Sizing    Roil 

finishing  rolls  (Fig.  6)  which  give  the  exact  outside  diameter 
required.  From  the  finishing  rolls,  the  tubes  travel  to  an  in 
dined  cooling  table  (Fig.  7)  up  which  they  slowlx  roll,  and 
after  being  .-orted  and  inspected  are  dropped  into  rai  k-.  read} 
for  removal  by  electric  crane.-.  The  electric  c  ranes  tran-fer  thr 
!.( t   luiished  tubes  to  cutting-off  machines  where  the  rougli 
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Fig.  7. —  Inclined  Cool.r.g  Table 

iiuls  are  trimmed   from  the  tubis  and  the  tubes  are  cut  to 
jiroper   length.      Any   slight    straightening   necessary   is   then 
done,  the  tubes  thoroughly   in.-pected    (if  l)oihr  tubes,  a   li\ 
dro.-Jtatic  pres.^iure  test   is  al.-o  applied),   then   stencilled,  put 
in  stock  or  -int  to  the  -hipping  room.  ... 


steel  l>ar.  where  the  wall  thiikiu-.-.-  and  diameti-r  are  reduced.  Till,   i  .\(.IM  iks'  commii  IKI.  of  tin-   lud   .\dniiiii-tration 

In  this  manner  the  piened  liillet   i-  ((inverted   into  a  longer  i-.-ued   a    report    which   contained    figures   showini:   the   effect 

tube  with  wall-  of  uniform  thicknes-  having  a  fairly  smooth  of  lack  of  cars  on  the  cost  of  mining  (oal.     This  informatioi' 

finish.  i-  being  circulated  in  a  diagram  j)ubli-hed   b\    the  Nat 'ona^ 

While    -till    at    -uitable    working    temperature,    the    rolled  Coal   .As.<(x:iation  and   is  reftroduced   in  .-ome  (jf  tin    leading 

tube  [)a,-ses  on  through  the  reeling  machine.     This  is  another  ^al  trade  journals. 


Master  Blacksmiths  Meet  at  Detroit 

The    Subjects    Most    Thoroughly    Discussed    Were 
Frnme   Repairing.    Spring  Making  and  Reclamation  . 
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\'KR  one  hundred  nieniljers  of  the  International  Rail- 
road   Master    HIaek.-niitlis'    Association    were    in    at- 
tendance    at     the     twenty-sixth     annual     convention, 
iih  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Detroit.  Mieh.,  August 
18  and  19.     Following  the  ( ustoniary  opening  exercise- 
j)resident"s   address   was   delivered   by  John   Carruthers 


(I).  ,Ar.  &N.). 

President   Carruthers'   Address 

In  opening  his  address  President  (  a rruthcrs^  referred  to  the 
t".  t  that  at  the  last  convention,  liirniinghani,  Ala.,  was  chosen 
t.v  l»allot  as  the  place  for  this  year's  meeting  and  explained 
to  the  members  that  inability  to  .secure  suitable  hotel  accom- 
niudations  made  it  necessary  to  seek  another  meeting  phuc 
D.troit  was  cho.sen  because,  next  to  liirniinghani.  it  had  re- 
vived the  largest  numl)er  of  votes. 

Speaking  of  the  imf)ortance  of  the  Mork  of  the  .Association, 
President  Carruthers  said  in  part:  '"Never  Itefore  in  the  his- 
tory of  railroading  have  we  felt  .so  much  in  need  of  the  newe-t 
and  most  imj)roved  methods  to  obtain  better  .service  and  the 
greatest  possible  ])roduction.  Let  us  have  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  member.-  to  the  end  that  the  largest  measure  of  good 
may  be  brought  out  of  our  deliberation  both  for  our-ejves  a- 
individuals  and  the  comj)anies  we  repre.sent.  It  is  u])  to  the 
-iipervis(iry  forces  to  untangle  the  mesh  in  which  the  r.iil- 
n.id-  have  been  returned  to  their  owners. 

FRAME  MAKING  AND  REPAIRING 

By  F.  F.  HOEFFLE        -'-^ 
Louisville  &  Nashville 

W  rought  iron  for  new  frames  has  been  displaced  by  stvvl 
.md  tlie  steel  frame  has  been  develo])ed  to  lietter  design  and 
ctTuiency.  But  the  modern  well-designed  frame  breaks  and 
failures  often  take  place  at  strong  sections  where  least  ex- 
pected.    Our  proljlem  is,  therefore,  the  repairing  of  frames. 

The  Thermit  weld  has  brought  al)out  wonderful  re>ult-  in 
kreping  power  in  service,  yet  there  are  conditions  brcHight 
iliout  by  the  Thermit  weld  whidi  have  not  been  overconu-. 
HK  h  as  holding  in  abeyance  expansion  and  contraction. 
Where  numerous  'Thermit  welds  have  been  made  on  frames 
in  roundhouses  and  the  welds  are  verv  clo<e  louether.  one  is 
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to  cause  a  strained  condition  at  another  jKiint.  Such  portions 
of  fnnnes  are  seen  with  a  numl)eT  of  welds,  no  matter  how 
carefulb  ]ireparations  were  made  to  overcome  this  faulty  con- 
dition. A  weld  which  is  capable  of  adju-ting  itself  with  no 
ilaiiger  of  causing  a  stre»  at  another  point  ha-  jiroveJi  to  b^  a 
'ood  pr<<|josition. 

When  an  engine  is  brought  into  ih^  S<iuth  Loui>ville  -hops 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  for  y  general  overhauling  ar.d 
it  is  nee  cssarv  t"or  the  boiler  to  be  dismantled,  if  the-  frames 
are  in  bad  condition  they  are  turned  over  to  the  -mithing  de- 
partment and  at  once  the  entire  set  of  frames  is  j)laced  in  A 
-oaking  pit  and  heateil  thoroughly,  tlien  allowed  to  cool.  They 
are  then  brought  into  the  blacksmith  -hoji.  all  'Ilurmit  weld- 
removed  and  the  franie>  |iut  in  I'lr-t  ila--  condition. 

Thi.-  practice  has  given  the  results  we  l<H)ked  for.  and  is 
evidence  that  the  anvil  i-  the  ])ropcr  place  to  rej)air  a  frame. 

Ihe  ox\ -acetxlene  proves-  is  used  to  great  advantage  for 
-uch  work  as  cutting  and  the  tilling  of  ,-urface  defect-;  liut 
where  a  frame  is  broken  its  use  is  riot  considered  a  gcnid 
proi)osition.        , 

By  G.  W.  KELLEY  V 

Central  Railroad  »<  New  Jersey 

The  -uccessful  use  yf  the-  electric,  oxy-acetylene  and  Tlur* 
niit  proce>-  for  welding  depends  largely  on  the  operator,  who 
must  be  an  enthu<-iast  and  must  be  trained  as  an  apprentice 


Charcoal    Was    Used    to    Heat    the    Upper    and    Lower    Frame    Rails 
for  Expansion   in   Making  This  Thermit  Weld 

before  lie  can  become  an  e.xpen  and  successful  operator. 

The  use  of  these  diflVrent  metluKls  of  welding  ha>  pro- 
duced wonderful  results.  However,  in  their  experimental 
])eriod,  failures  were  made  by  many  who  did  not  under-tand 
the  nature  of  the  various  metals,  or  did  not  allow  for  the 
jiroper  exi)ansion  to  take  care  of  the  contraction.  'The  <keic h 
will  illustrate  how  much  expansion  is  sometimes  necessary 
where  it  has  re(|uired  1 1  .>  lb.  or  more  of  Theniiit  to  make  an 

d  to  i<elieve  that  these  numerous  welds  were  caused  by  not       engine  iVame  weld. 

olding  exjiansion  and  contraction  in  submission.  The  cast  steel  cross  brace  was  cut  out  at  .1  tcj  permit  the 

When  a  'Thermit  weld  is  made  on  a  frame  at  a  point  where      \va.\  collar  and  mould  to  be  applied.     This  was  also  neces- 

vo  or  three  members  are  bound  together,  the  expansion  and      sary  to  allow  the  top  rail  of  the  frame  to  exjtand.     A\e  used 

i>ntraciion  cannot  take  j)lacc'  freely:  hence  the  weld  is  liable      three  charcoal  containers  to  get  expansion:  one  on  the  lower 


^_      yf  p  • 


/elds   of   Frame    Members    Which    Are    Bound   Together,   thus   Pre 
venting    Freedom    of    Expansion    and    Construction 
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frame  rail  at  B  and  the  other  two  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
weld.  While  the  mould  was  drying  and  preheating  the  ex- 
pansion was  also  taking  place.  When  the  projjer  expansion 
was  obtained,  which  was  9/32  in.,  the  weld  was  made.  When 
the  frame  was  cold  the  tram  was  perfect.  The  cross  brace 
was  then  electric  welded  by  the  metallic  electrode  process.  We 
prefer  charcoal  to  an  oil  burner  for  obtaining  expansion  lie- 
cause  with  the  oil  burner  the  contraction  in  the  frame  takes 
place  much  faster  than  in  the  weld.  When  the  weld  is  made 
we  let  the  charcoal  remain  in  the  metal  containers  and  all 
frame  members  contract  together.  No  more  attention  is  re- 
quired until  the  frame  is  cold,  as  we  arrange  to  make  the 
weld  at  the  last  working  hours  of  the  day. 


.  f- 


Discussion 


'  The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  confined  practically  to 
the  application  of  the  various  welding  processes  and  a  variety 
of  methods  which  have  been  used  successfully  with  each  pro- 
cess were  brought  out.  The  discussion  indicated  that  at 
least  among  those  taking  part  in  it  the  Thermit  process  is 
still  most  generally  used  in  welding  complete  fractures  of 
frame  members.  In  some  cases  this  process  has  been  adopted 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  except  for  building  up  worn 
surfaces.  It  wa.-^  evident,  however,  that  both  the  gas  and 
•electric  welding  processes  are  Ijeing  used   for  heavy   frame 


SPRING  MAKING  AND  REPAIRS 

By  J.  W.  RILEY 
Lehigh  Valley 

In  1915  the  management  suggested  that  we  submit  a  list  of 
machinery  that  would  be  required  for  making  and  repair'iig 
of  springs  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  System.  After  going  over 
the  advantages  of  such  a  plant  a  decision  was  finally  reached 
in  favor  of  purchasing  the  machinery'.  The  following  i  a 
list  of  machinery  installed  in  the  smith  shop,  occupyinij  a 
floor  space  of  88  ft.  by  22  ft.  The  arrangement,  which  is 
shown  in  the  drawing,  is  very  convenient. 

Machines   Installed   in   Lehigh   Valley    Spring  Plant: 

'.    '  Hydraulic    steam    pump. 

■'    -  Hydraulic    accumulator. 

:  •".  '  Cf/mbination    punch    and    shears. 

•;•    ■  CombinatioM    nibber_  and    trimmer. 

■;'.,  •  Hydraulic    band    stripper. 

Hydraulic  bander  with  assembling  table. 
Universal   elliptic   spring   former. 
Oil    tank    with    water   jacket. 
Single   fitting   or    frrming  furnace. 
Furnace    for    nibber    and    punch. 
Handi^K   furnace.  , 

Thirty-five    ton    testing   machine. 
Small    nir   drill    for   drillintr    bands. 

Before  starting  in  the  spring  work  I  visited  a  numl)er  of 
>|)ring  plants  and  in  most  places  found  that  they  wvre 
ctiuippetl  with  rolls  for  forming.     These  were  not  much  in 


Layout  of  the   Lehigh   Valley  Spring   Shops 


wcldin:.;  with  complete  success.    The  electric  welding  process 

:.    .:,■.■-  is  meeting   with    favor   for   this   work   l)ecause  of  the   small 

...; J:  -amount  of  contraction  which  niu-^t  be  allowed  for.  thus  sim- 

■         plifying  the  preparation  f(>r  the  welds.     One  of  the  members 

stated  that  with  no  allowance  for  contraction  whatever  where 

.    , .     the  electric  process  was  used  the  effect  of  contraction  would  be 

:•;■  \"    no  greater  than   with  Thermit,  oil  or  gas  welds  where  the 

-most  careful  preparation  had  been  made.    Excellent  results 

;  .   ■'  have  been  obtained  with  the  gas  welding  process  employing 

-v ; .    the  usual   run   of  operators  obtainable  under  the  national 

.'. .-^     agreement.     Several  members,  however,  dwelt  on  the  necessity 

of  more  care  in  the  training  of  operators  if  the  electric  and  gas 

welding  processes  were  to  continue  to  advance.     The  practice 

of  requiring  welders  to  turn  in  test  welds  periodically,  to  l^e 

pulled  in  the  test  machine,  is  being  followed  by  some  master 

blacksmiths  with  excellent  results.    The  welders  are  rated 

according  to  the  strength  of  the  welds  relative  to  the  strength 

of  the  unwelded  material. 

The  national  agreement,  in  making  welding  a  preferred 
job  in  each  craft,  has  tended  to  destroy  permanency  of  em- 
ployment on  these  jobs.  The  men  consider  the  work  tem- 
porary, often  leaving  it  to  return  to  the  regular  work  of 
their  trades  before  they  have  been  at  it  long  enough  to  be- 
•  come  thoroughly  skilled  operators  and  the  company  suffers 
Jn  consequence. 


u.*e,  however,  and  the  springs  were  being  formed  by  tongs 
I'.nd  hand  hammers.  This  method  is  slow,  is  hard  work  for 
the  spring  maker  and  only  an  expert  can  do  a  good  job.  The 
tongs  and  hammer  do  not  set  the  plates  so  they  have  a  full 
surface  bearing,  strains  are  set  up  in  spots,  causing  the  leaves 
to  warp  when  cooled  in  the  oil,  and  it  is  necessary  to  over- 
heat heavy  plates  to  be  able  to  form  them.  Over-heating  the 
-teel  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  broken  springs.  Anotlier 
effect  of  over-heating  is  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the 
steel.  A  spring  heated  and  formed  about  twenty-five  times 
will  be  reduced  al)out  one  leaf  on  a  twenty-five  leaf  spring; 
the  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  is  the  reduction. 

As  a  result  I  developed  a  universal  elliptic  spring  former, 
which  performed  the  work  so  successfully  that  the  former  was 
placed  on  the  market  and  is  now  in  use  in  several  spring 
plants.  With  this  the  leaves  are  scientifically  formed  and 
any  twist  that  may  be  in  the  steel  is  taken  out.  It  is  uii- 
versal  because  it  is  ready  at  all  times  to  receive  leaves  of  any 
radius,  length,  width  or  thickness.  With  this  machine  the 
fitter  requires  no  assistance  from  the  heater,  who  may  devrte 
his  entire  time  to  heating  and  passing  out  the  leaves.  Thee 
is  no  need  of  heating  the  steel  over  1,500  deg.,  F.,  as  the  ma- 
chine will  properly  set  the  leaves  at  that  temperature  and  it 
takes  but  an  instant  from  the- furnace  to  the  oil.  A  master 
plate  is  used  in  setting  the  main  plate  and  the  balance  of  tiie 
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jpriifT  leaves  are  formed  by  pressing  the  hot  leaf  against  the 
cold  leaf.  One  stroke  of  the  machine  forms  the  leaf  and  gives 
it  tho  desired  amount  of  snap. 

\V '  do  not  taper  the  leaves.  They  are  left  square  on  the 
ends  as  they  come  from  the  shears.  We  use  loose  gib  plates ; 
5ome  are  cast  steel,  while  others  are  formed  in  dies  and  made 
from  scrap  steel. 

When  we  started  repairing  purchased  springs  we  had  eight 
nien  working  10  hours  and  a  lot  of  overtime.  After  running 
a  large  percentage  of  the  springs  through  the  former  the  work 
kept  decreasing  until  in  a  year's  time  we  only  required  six 
men.  Si.x  months  later  only  four  men  were  working  10  hours 
and  at  present  we  have  four  men  working  9  hours.  These 
men  do  all  the  making  and  repairing  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Svstcni.  The  equipment  consists  of  1,000  locomotives,  the 
tenders  of  which  have  elliptic  truck  springs,  700  coaches  and 
475  cabooses  which  have  elliptic  springs.  These  four  men  do 
not  make  bands.  The  bands  are  made  in  the  forging  ma- 
chines and  at  the  forge. 

The  records  of  one  shop  that  had  been  using  the  tongs  for 
tittinLj  show  an  average  of  o6  trailer  truck  springs  repaired 


on  a  class  of  heavy  trailer  springs  weighing  875  lb.  each. 
The  failures  in  these  leaves  occurred  at  the  edges  of  the  band. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  broad 
bearing  of  the  band  against  these  leaves,  which  destroyed 
their  flexibility  and  caused  a  concentration  of  load  at  the 
edges  of  the  band.  The  trouble  was  overcome  by  rounding 
off  the  edges  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  lx)ttom  side  of  the 
band,  thus  producing  a  crown  bearing  for  the  short  leaves, 
which  permitted  them  to  deflect  throughout  their  length. 

RECLAIMING  SCRAP  MATERIAL 

By  F.  B.  NIELSEN 
Oregon  Short  Line 

In  railroad  shops  of  considerable  size,  in  order  to  obtain 
best  results  in  reclaiming  scrap  material,  one  of  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  is  the  formation  of  a  scrap  committee.  This  com- 
mittee should  consist  of  representatives  of  the  following  de- 
partments: motive  power,  car,  bridge  and  building,  main- 
tenance of  way,  and  store  depaitment.  acccmpon'ed  bv  other>^ 
(jualified  to  pass  judgment  en  the  serviceable  ond  scrap  ma- 
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per  month.  After  the  former  was  installed  and  a  number  of 
these  springs  run  through  the  former  the  repairs  to  these 
trailer  springs  was  reduced  to  six  per  month. 

We  use  the  flash  temper.  After  using  this  method  of  tem- 
pering for  four  years  I  do  not  want  to  change  to  any  other. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  centered  around  the  practicability  of  mak- 
ing and  repairing  springs  in  railroad  shops.  The  opinions 
expressed  on  this  subject  were  generally  in  favor  of  this  prac- 
tice rather  than  purchasing  manufactured  springs  and  having 
them  maintained  either  by  the  manufacturer  or  in  the  railroad 
sho]).  Where  this  practice  has  .been  adopted  the  results  ob- 
tained have  been  substantially  the  same  as  those  indicated  by 
Mr.  Riley  in  his  paper, 

1  he  practice  on  most  of  the  railroads  who.^e  representatives 
took  part  in  the  discussion  is  to  repair  springs  on  store  de- 
Panment  orders,  replacement  being  made  from  store  stock  in- 
stead of  directly  from  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  hammer  test 
'^  t^enerally  depended  on  in  large  shops  to  detect  broken 
leaves.  This  is  applied  either  directly  in  the  erecting  shop 
°r  in  a  blacksmith  shop.  In  some  cases  all  springs  are  re- 
t^oxed  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  those  which  pass  the 
hanimer  test  are  placed  under  the  spring  testing  machine  to 
^^t(  rmine  the  load  capacity  l:)efore  being  passed  as  suitable 
for  further  service. 

^'ne  ca.se  was  mentioned  where  considerable  trouble  had 
■^p  1  experienced  from  repeated  failures  of  the  short  leaves 


terial.  This  committee  should  report  to  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power  at  least  once  ever)-  week. 

A  committee  of  this  kind  has  been  establi.shed  at  the  main 
shops  of  the  Oregon  Shor^  Line  at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  It  is 
composed  of  the  superintendent  of  shops,  engineer  of  the 
maintenance  of  way  department,  general  foreman  of  the  store 
department,  general  foreman  of  the  car  department  and  one 
or  two  foremen  from  the  various  departments  who  are  invited 
to  accompany  the  committee  each  week.  This  committee 
visits  the  sera  J)  dock,  taking  out  any  serviceable  material  that 
may  be  used.  Each  case  is  taken  up  as  an  item  on  the 
minutes  and  given  a  numl)er.  A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  each  week  is  sent  to  the  head  of  each  department  and 
those  respcn^:ible  in  each  department  are  required  to  make  a 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  to  why  this  ma- 
terial was  scrapped. 

A  general  inspection  of  the  yards  is  made  once  each  month, 
taking  in  all  buildings,  to  see  what  material  is  lying  around 
that  is  not  being  used.     This  is  also  reported. 

This  committee  has  proved  very  successful  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  .serviceable  material  found  in  the  scrap  pile  and 
cases  where  such  material  is  scrapped  are  constantly  becoming 
more  infrequent.  ,    '^■^^■;...\ 

On  the  Oregon  Short  Line  we  have  a  re-rolling  mill,  and 
reclaim  practically  all  small  size  iron,  from  3^2-in.  to  ll^-in. 
round,  and  from  ^-in.  by  I'S-in.  to  ^-in.  by  2^4 -in.  All 
washers  are  made  from  scrap  sheets  and  plates  accumulated 
at  the  scrap  dock.     About  seventy  per  cent  of  all  scrap  spikes 
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are  reclaimed.  These  spikes  are  straightened  in  an  air-oper- 
ated machine  constructed  especially  for  this  purpose.  After 
being  straightened  they  are  put  in  a  rattler  to  be  polished. 
All  second-hand  bolts  are  reclaimed  by  cutting  off  and  re- 
threading. 

I  have  observed,  from  the  different  material  removed  from 
foreign  line  equipment  that  is  coming  into  the  welding  room 


Worn    Picks   Prepared   for   Reclamation    by    Welding   on   Stocl< 

"•-•.".'    "   — '       Drawn    Out   from    Scrap    Mauls 

of  our  shop,  that  proper  attention  is  not  given  to  oxy-acetylene 

welding. 

V    Our  practice  is  to  give  each  welder  a  piece  of  steel  IJ/  in. 

square  and  14  in.  long  all  from  the  same  bar.     This  piece  is 

cut  in  the  center,  welded  and  then  broken  in  a  tensile  testing 

machine.     When  we  first  began  these  tests  the  lowest  record 
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efficiency.  I  feel  sure  that  if  this  method  were  followed 
would  be  no  objection  by  the  American  Railroad  Associ 
to  the  reclamation  of  some  of  the  material  to  which  the\ 
object. 

Frogs  and  switch  points  are  reclaimed  and  fair  su  cess 
has  been  attained  in  reclaiming  manganese  steel  frog- 
switch  points.  All  track  tools  on  the  system  are  st 
Pocatello  for  repairs.  When  picks  become  too  short  we 
out  some  of  the  scrap  spike  mauls,  which  are  then  w 
into  the  picks,  making  them  of  standard  lengths.  Claw 
are  reclaimed  by  forging  out  the  claw  end  from  scrap  tire 
and  welding  to  the  old  bar.  One  of  the  illustrations  ^ 
the  steam  hammer  dies  employed  in  forming  the  claw  en^ 

Coil  springs  that  are  standard  are  reset  and  scrap  s{.nn(Ts 
are  made  into  drift  .pins,  small  lining  bars,  jack  bar^  etc. 
The  tamping  and  the  spade  ends  of  tamping  bars  are  inade 
from  scrap  coil  springs.  These  are  welded  to  the  old  bar. 
Scrap  tire  steel  is  drawn  out  for  track  lining  bars,  pinch  I)ars, 
piston  keys,  spring  hanger  gibs,  coal  picks  and  similar  pitces. 

We  have  recently  received  a  number  of  hollow  heat  treated 
locomotive  axles.  W^hen  obsolete  they  are  reclaimed  for  mak- 
ing guides,  counterbalance  sheets,  follower  plates,  dry  pipe 
rings  and  dies  for  forging  machines.  W^e  also  reclaim  piston 
heads  with  Tobin  bronze.  Main  rods  that  are  worn  trom 
lack  of  oil  are  also  reclaimed  with  the  same  process^ 

Lathe  tools  for  wheel  lathes  are  drawn  out  of  scrap  tire  steel 
and  high  speed  steel  is  welded  on  by  the  oxy-acetylene  process. 
Many  shops  do  not  seem  to  have  good  results  in  reclaiming 
these  tools,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  practical  to  make  •>mail 
tools  by  this  process.  Another  important  thing  in  the  re- 
claiming of  all  material  sometimes  overlooked  in  the  cutting 
and  dressing  of  high  speed  tools,  is  that  all  pieces  cut  off 
and  all  broken  small  tools,  such  as  drills,  reamers,  etc.,  should 
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of  tensile  strength  was  67  per  cent  of  the  original  strength, 
and  the  highest  83.8  per  cent  of  the  original  strength,  with  a 
reduction  of  area  of  8  per  cent  and  practically  no  elongation. 
The  last  test  made  in  April,  1920,  by  the  same  welders  and 
the  same  method  showed  the  lowest  record  of  tensile  strength 
to  be  85.7  per  cent  and  the  highest  99.7  per  cent  of  the 
original  test,  with  an  elongation  of  6.5  per  cent. 

Through  information  obtained  by  this  method  the  best 
welders  are  selected  for  reclaiming  such  material  as  couplers, 
frame  work,  and  other  work  requiring  a  high  percentage  of 


l;e  saved  and  turned  over  to  the  store  department  for  reel  linn' 
ing. 

By  J.  HARKIN 
Southern  Pacific 

A  reclaiming  plant  should  be  located  conveniently  t(  the 
segregating  point  of  all  scrap  material  and  within  easy  a  cess 
to  the  main  shops  and  store.  In  order  to  operate  a  reel  im- 
ing  plant  economically  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  detemine 
the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  material  of  various  kinds  de-  red 
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^obt  reclaimed;  when  this  has  l:ecn  decided  upon  there  should 
(hen  lie  installed  the  necessary  machinery  for  reclaiming  the 
vuri  us  articles  with  the  least  possible  expense. 

A  the  Southern  Pacific  shops  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  brake 
;hof  keys  are  being  made  from  ^-in.  or  ^-in.  scrap  bolts  or 
bar-  Brake  staffs  for  flat  cars  can  be  made  from  discarded 
brake  staffs  from  box  cars.  We  make  split  keys,  angle  iron 
for  ladders  on  box  cars,  washer  plates  and  door  plates  from 
icra!'  tubes.  We  use  scrap  coil  springs  for  making  the  vari- 
ous -tyles  of  bars,  packing  hooks  and  packing  irons  used  by 
the  maintenance  of  way  department  and  car  inspectors;  these 
bar>  vary  in  size  from  ^-in.  round  to  1^-in.  round  and  from 
one  toot  to  five  feet  in  length.  All  our  claw  bars,  lining  bars 
;ind  tamping  bar  ends  are  made  from  scrap  tires,  as  well  as 
headers  and  dies  used  on  our  small  size  bolt  and  forging  ma- 
chines. We  have  been  using  scrap  tire  steel  for  making 
superheater  unit  bolts  for  locomotives  with  very  good  success ; 
also  we  have  for  some  time  past  been  making  the  flat  drills 
used  by  the  maintenance  of  way  department  from  scrap  files. 
These  drills  are  ordered  in  lots  of  250  and  vary  in  size  from 
i:4-in.  to  1^-in.  and  are  usually  6  in.  long.  We  have  had 
very  good  service  from  these  drills. 

We  reclaim  all  scrap  40-ton  axles  by  working  them  over 
to  30-ton  axles;  while  the  50-ton  axles  are  reforged  to  a 
standard  40-ton  axle.    These  axles  are  usually  reclaimed  in  a 
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Die   Blocks   Used  for  Reclaiming   Worn   Draft   Keys — Norfolk  &. 

Western 

forging  machine  suitable  for  such  work,  but  they  are  also 
reclaimed  with  tools  made  for  the  purpose  under  a  steam 
hammer. 

There  are  usually  a  number  of  articles  such  as  handholds, 
brake  rods,  couplers,  coupler  yokes,  bolts,  nuts,  track  spikes, 
switch  points,  etc.,  that  find  their  way  to  the  scrap  dock  from 
various  points  on  the  line.  Such  material  is  inspected  and 
much  of  it  reclaimed,  or,  as  some  would  prefer  to  say,  re- 
paired, and  turned  over  to  the  store  department  and  carried  in 
stock. 

While  we  give  the  closest  attention  to  the  reclaiming  of  ma- 
terial at  our  scrap  dock,  such  as  is  mentioned  above,  our 
greatest  success  in  reclaiming  scrap  has  been  accomplished  in 
th»  rolling  mills,  where  we  are  using  over  5,000,000  lb.  per 
month  by  rolling  it  into  standard  sizes  of  bar  iron  from  ^-in. 
round  to  3^-in.  round,  and  flat  bars  from  ^-in.  by  Yz  in. 
to  1  in.  by  12  in.  We  also  manufacture  tie  plates  and  angle 
'>;'rs,  using  material  taken  from  the  scrap  pile. 

By  P.  T.  LAVENDER 
Norfolk  &  Western 

The  drawing  shows  a  set  of  hammer  dies  which  have  been 
d'  veloped  for  reclaiming  worn  draft  keys.  These  dies  are 
vi  ry  simple  to  make  and  can  be  used  in  any  steam  hammer. 

We  first  put  the  bent  and  worn  draft  keys  in  a  furnace  and 
■^v  len  properly  heated  straighten  them  under  a  hammer.  They 
ae  then  placed  in  the  die  shown  at  the  left  of  the  die  blocks, 
^^  lich  spreads  them  /4-in.  above  size.  Then  they  are  placed 
^i  the  die  at  the  right,  which  brings  them  to  the  size  required. 

When  the  operation  is  completed  the  key  is  just  as  service- 


able as  one  made  from  new  bar  stock.     We  work  keys  over 
two  and  three  times  before  they  are  sent  to  the  scrap  pile. 

By  T.  F.  BUCKLEY 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

Reclamation  of  scrap  materials  on  railroads  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years,  but  lately,  due  to  the  high  cost  as  well  as 
the  shortage  of  new  material,  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  subject  than  ever  before.  Yet  it  must  be  recognized 
that  wages  have  advanced  and  consequently  too  much  time 
may  be  put  on  many  articles,  making  them  more  expensive  to 
reclaim  than  to  provide  wholly  new  parts. 

Of  course  scrap  is  found  ever)\vhere  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  road  and  reclamation  should  take  place  at  a 
central  point,  preferably  at  the  company's  most  important 
shops  where  facilities  for  handling  it  may  be  provided.  Ccwn- 
petent  inspectors  who  thoroughly  understand  railroad  material 
and  its  uses  should  supervise  the  sorting  and  reclamation. 

Material  to  be  reclaimed  should  be  taken  to  the  main 
shops,  where  the  necessary  steam  hammers,  shears,  and  such 
other  facilities  as  the  process  requires  are  located. 

Draw-head  castings,  steel  couplers,  bolsters  and  other  parts 
of  locomotives  and  cars  slightly  cracked  h\x\  otherwise  in  good 
condition  should  be  sent  to  the  shops  and  have  the  electric 
or  acetylene  torch  applied  to  them.  Reclamation  by  welding 
has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  within  the  past  few  years. 

It  may  prove  economical  to  provide  an  auxiliary  prepara- 
tion plant  near  the  scrap  dock,  where  materials  can  be  par- 
tially prepared  as  they  are  sorted,  thus  minimizing  the  cost  of 
handling.  This  plant  should  be  equipped  with  bolt  thread- 
ing machines  for  re-threading  bolts,  rods,  etc.,  with  a  nut 
tapj>er  for  retapping  old  nuts;  with  punch  and  shears  for 
making  washers  and  keys.  A  reclaiming  roll  for  rolling  up 
to  2-in.  round  and  1-in.  by  4-in.  flat  can  profitably  be  used; 
there  should  also  be  a  steam  hammer  for  cutting,  straighten- 
ing and  hammering  the  heavier  materials  such  as  scrap  axles; 
for  reforming  and  hammered  into  round  bars  3-in.  to  5-in. 
rounds  and  making  hammered  iron  into  usable  sizes,  there 
should  be  furnace  equipments  in  connection  with  the  hammers 
and  rolls.  A  plant  of  this  kind  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself 
in  a  very  short  time  under  favorable  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  being  well  versed  in  the  quality  of  railroad 
material  those  in  charge  of  the  work  should  know  whether 
or  not  it  would  pay  to  reclaim  in  special  cases  as  they  arise. 
Many  articles  may  be  reclaimed  economically  today,  but  not  a 
month  from  now.  So  it  is  true  that  as  reclamation  is  a  good 
thing  the  returns  gained  thereby  are  large  or  small  according 
to  the  intelligence  used  in  carrying  it  on. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  others  are  following 
the  practice  of  reclaiming  worn  piston  heads  by  building  up 
with  Tobin  bronze,  which  Mr.  Nielsen  mentioned  in  his 
paper.  It  is  considered  practical  to  reclaim  pistons  in  this 
way  with  a  maximum  wear  up  to  ^4 -in.  thick  at  the  heaviest 
part  and  extending  around  approximately  one-half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  piston.  This  practice  has  also  been  used 
in  reclaiming  worn  slide  valves,  and  in  both  cases  experience 
has  indicated  that  the  reclaimed  parts  remain  in  service  with- 
out further  repairs  much  longer  than  do  new  parts. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  manufac- 
turing superheater  unit  bolts,  Mr.  Harkin  stated  that  these 
lx)lts  would  not  l)e  made  in  the  shop  if  they  could  be  pur- 
chased, but  that  the  use  of  tire  steel,  aimealed  after  the  bolts 
had  been  forged,  has  been  successful.  In  using  tires  for  the 
manufacture  of  parts  requiring  strength  the  practice  of  turn- 
ing off  the  flange,  and  if  the  tires  include  inside  retaining 
flanges,  cutting  these  off  with  the  acetylene  torch  was  advo- 
cated. An  attempt  to  forge  the  tire  with  the  flanges  left  on 
usually  results  in  the  flange  turning  over  and  forming  a  seam 
in  the  material.  .  •   .  ;,, 
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>'.".:        The   greater  part  of  the   discussion   was   devoted   to  the 

..  .  "v  reclamation  of  axles.     Two  general  methods  are  being  f ol- 

.     u':  lowed,  one  in  which  the  whole  axle  is  reworked,  the  body 

,-.  .  V  being  drawn  out  and  the  journals  upset,  to  reduce  the  re- 

.  .  . -1  ■'  claimed  axle  to  the  next  capacity  below  that  of  its  original 

y%   '  state;  and  the  other  reworking  the  end  of  the  axle  only  to 

•. ;  restore  them  to  the  original  capacity.     The  second  method 

3     '.:,['  requires  the  addition  of  material  to  the  ends  of  the  axle.  This 

'-.-:•  is  being  taken  care  of  at  the  Beech  Grove  shops  of  the  Big 

.If;  Four  hv  turning  off  the  collar  at  the  ends  of  the  journal,  heat- 
ing the  axle  and  upsetting  the  journal  by  forcing  a  wide  angle 

.  ..  :_  cone  punch  into  the  ends  of  the  axle  and  then  jump  welding 

•V  ;•  ;  a  plug  provided  with  stock  for  the  collar  into  the  cavity.  Some 

^  "     '  of  the  members  considered  this  practice  open  to  objection  lye- 

, ..  '.  cause  each  time  the  ends  of  the  axle  are  upset  the  distance 

•/:[  l)etween  the  fillets  at  the  wheel  seat  ends  of  the  journals  on 

■;  :.'/.  the  opposite  ends  of  the  axle  is  reduced  from  /4-in.  to  y2-\n. 

. '  j         The  details  of  the  first  method  as  applied  on  the  Santa  Fe 

..  .r  were  described  by  George  Fraser.     The  bodies  of  the  axles 

."  are  first  swedged  down  to  increase  the  length,  one  half  ot  the 

.-     ;  axle  being  heated  at  a  time.     The  journal  collars  are  then 

.;■;.,:■  broken  down,  the  ends  heated  a  few  inches  beyond  the  wheel 

.'r'  ■■■'.■ .  seat  and  upset  in  a  forging  machine.     The  axle  is  not  gripped 

,  ;.;\-;  in  the  dies  but  is  held  against  an   independent  back  stop 

•      -.  -  which  determines  the  length.     The  finished  forging  has  one- 

.;/•    V  half  inch  of  stock  for  finishing  to  the  recjuired  size  fc*"  the 

-.■■>:.,  next  capacity  lower  than  the  original  and  the  size  of  the  body 

.'  ;.    "  is  larger  than  required  by  the  M.  C.  B.  rules.     These  axles 

{  ■  provide  an  opportunity  for  using  up  wheels  with  oversize  bore. 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  the  advisability  of  reclaiming 

"    i  .  scrap  axles  Ijecause  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  condition  of 

'.. ; ;  the  material  after  the  axle  had  l^en  in  service  long  enough 

i'.;  to  be  worn  beyond  the  limit  for  the  original  capacity.     Some 

'  .  ■■   •  of  the  members  considered  the  practice  inadvisable,  unless  the 

„  ■  '  material   in   the  axle  were  reworked   throughout   its  entire 

■7   -.  length..-;  :-:;V    -.^     •.■ 

;.':.■.■:•"  ^-  ;-•■     •■•  •  Association    Business 

:  .       .  A  Committee  on  Amalgamation  with  the  American  Rail- 

.  ■:'■      road  Association,  Section  III — Mechanical,  appointed  subse- 

■  v;.  i;.   quent  to  last  year's  convention,  presented  a  brief  report  out- 

,.-:'..       lining  the  probable  status  of  the  association  should  it  amal- 

.  .;  :;   gamate  with  Section  III — Mechanical.     The  association  au- 

.",'  ,"     thorized  the  committee  to  conduct  the  necessary  negotiations 

:., .    .    with   a   view  to   accepting  the   invitation   of   Section    III — 

■.;.;.V.     Mechanical — of   the   American   Railroad   Association   to  be- 

.:  \  .■':   come  a  member  of  the  American  Railroad  Association — Sec- 

-;  .'    tion  III — Mechanical — subject  to  a  vote  of  approval  at  the 

;'■■;  •  V    next  convention. 

•    ;;  The   secretary-treasurer    reported    a    total   membership   of 

;'  ;- V     245  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  21  new  members  were  re- 
ceived during  the  convention.     The  balance  in  the  treasury 
;.■■■-'    showed  an  increase  of  $141.58  last  year  to  $227.82  this  year. 
■..■..-;    In  order  to  continue  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  conductiny 
'  -.■7^    the  affairs  of  the  association,  however,  the  dues  for  the  coming 
'.;.■.'  ;•  •  year  were  increased  from  $4  00  to  $5.00  a  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  cominf^ 
•-./.■_   year:   joresident,  Jose})h   Grine,    (New   York   Central);    first 
;;,•■■.'..'•.    vice-president,   George   Hutton,    (New   York   Central);    and 
,C-     '    second  vice-president,  S.  Lewis,  (Canadian  National).     W. 
J.  Mayer  (Michigan  Central),  who  was  first  vice-president 
during  the  past  year,  was  elected  to  the  presidency;  but  owing 
to  the  demands  that  he  be  made  secretarA-treasurer  to  suc- 
ceed A.  L.  Woodwortli,  who  asked  to  be  retired  following  a 
continuous   service    in    th  s   office   of   22   years,    Mr.    Mayer 
resigned    the   presidency    to   accept   the   office   of   secretari- 
treasurer. 

Montreal.  Quebec,  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  place 
for  the  next  convention,  with  the  provision,  however,  that  the 
executive  committee  be  empowered  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments should  the  best  interest  of  the  As.sociation  so  require. 


ADJUSTABLE  CENTER  BLOCKS  FOR  CRANK 

SHAFTS 

By  J.  K.  BLAIR 
Norfolk  &  Western,  Roanoke,  Va. 

In  turning  crank  shaft  bearings,  it  is  usually  necessa'v  to 
make  center  blocks  to  accommodate  ever}-  different  diameter 
of  end  bearing  and  crank  throw.  As  this  is  laboriou.^  and 
costly,  the  device  illustrated  herewith  will  be  found  a  u  eful 
adjunct  in  the  machine  shop.  It  has  been  found  very  hmdy 
for  turning  the  wrist  bearing  on  various  styles  of  stoker 
cranks   and   similar   work.      The   block   which   carries  the 
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adjustable  center  is  bored  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
end  bearing  on  the  crank  shaft,  the  end  being  split  and  a  set 
screw  placed  in  the  side  to  hold  the  parts  securely.  In 
clamping  smaller  sizes,  the  hole  is  bushed.  The  sliding 
center  works  in  a  dove-tailed  groove  fitted  with  an  adjustable 
gib  and  is  moved  back  and  forth  by  the  screw  as  shown.  A 
scale  on  the  block  indicates  the  offset  between  the  centers  of 
the  l:)ea rings. 


British    Link  Truing    Device 


Safety  Locomotive  Boiler  W^ashout  Plug 


A  WASHOUT  PLUG  of  new  design  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Housley  Flue  Connection  Cor- 
poration, Indianapolis,  Ind.     This  plug  has  been  in 
u>e   for   seme   time  and   has   been   thoroughly   tested  under 


Housley  Safety  Washout  Plug 


service  conditions.     For  test  purposes  a  pressure  of  1,800 
lb.  cold  water  has  been  applied  and  it  is  reported  that  the 


plug  withstood  the  pressure  without  leaking.  The  plugs 
used  in  the  test  were  not  especially  designed,  but  were  taken 
from  the  stock  room. 

The  construction  of  the  plug  is  indicated  in  the  cross- 
sectional  view  illustrated.  The  sleeve  /.  which  is  installed 
in  the  boiler  sheet,  is  rolled  in  on  a  three-degree  taper  and 
remains  permanently  in  place,  special  rolls  and  e.\i)anders 
being  provided  for  this  purpose.  A  particular  feature  of 
the  plug  is  the  protecting  wall  2.  which  safeguards  the 
threads  against  smashing  or  distortion  caused  by  washing 
rods  and  hose  nozzle.  It  also  prevents  water  from  touching 
the  threads,  allowing  no  scale,  rust  or  sediment  of  anv  kind 
to  form.  The  top  of  the  protecting  wall  is  the  seating  face 
for  the  gasket  j.  This  gasket  fits  snugly  in  the  top  of  the 
plug  cap  in  a  special  groove  and  does  not  drop  out  when 
the  cap  is  removed.  It  is  this  gasket  that  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  leaky  plugs,  because  when  the  plug  cap  is  screwed 
down  tight  on  a  soft  copper  gasket  leaks  are  practically 
impossible. 

The  plug  cap  4  is  the  only  part  that  is  removed  for  a 
washout  and  in  replacing,  the  caps  cannot  be  cross-threaded 
because  the  protecting  wall  acts  as  a  pilot.  The  nipple  5 
or  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  which  fits  in  the  boiler  is 
rolled  in  the  sheet  on  a  three-degree  taper,  the  larger  end 
of  the  hole  being  in  the  boiler;  6  is  the  boiler  sheet.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  scale  and  rust  and  the  good  condition  of 
the  threads,  it  is  stated  that  one  man  can  readily  remove 
these  plugs  from  bo'lers. 


The  Germ  Process  of  Compounding  Oils 


PAPERS  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Lubrication  by 
Henry  M.  Wells  and  •  James  E.  Southcombe,  of  the 
Henry  Wells  Oil  Company,  London,  Eng.,  were  read 
in  Pittsburgh  recently.  The  authors  explain  the  rationale 
of  the  superior  lubricating  properties  of  fatty  oils  and  of 
oils  compounded  with  fatt)-  oils  over  "straight"  mineral  oils 
(i.  e.  mineral  oils  not  compounded).  The  propert)-  has 
hitherto  been  mentioned  by  various  observers  but  left  in  that 
•josition.  This  led  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  on 
vhich  lubrication  depends.  It  was  demonstrated  that  liquids 
vhich  wet  solid  surfaces  are  lubricants,  while  liquids  which 
lo  not  wet  them  are  not  lubricants;  that  one  property  which 
lifferentiates  them  is  largely  that  of  capillarity,  or  inter- 
acial  tension;  that  the  fatty  acids  in  fatty  oils  perform  the 
"unctions  of  lubrication  and  not  the  fatt}'  oil  per  se.  It  was 
dso  found  that  if  the  fatty  acid  be  extracted  from  a  fatty 
^il  it  is  little  if  any  better  than  a  mineral  oil  as  a  lubricant 


and  that  if  a  fatty  acid  in  small  quantities  be  added  to  min- 
eral oils,  their  lubricating  properties  are  ven,-  appreciably 
enhanced.  Results  in  the  laboratory  were  confirmed  l^y  sev- 
eral independent  authorities. 

On  the  practical  side,  the  authors  cite  many  examples 
where  fatty  oils,  or  oils  comj)ounded  witli  fatty  oils,  have 
been  entirely  and  successfully  replaced  in  actual  practice 
by  Germ  Process  oils  for  lubrication  of  steam  engines,  gas 
and  oil  engines  and  many  types  of  mehanism.  Results  of 
trials  of  marine  engine  oil  on  a  large  scale  over  18  months, 
by  the  British  Admiralty  were  cited.  Germ  Process  oils 
are  cheaper  than  fatty  compounded  oils,  and  are  suitable  for 
the  heaviest  work  in  all  climates. 

The  title  ''Germ  Process*'  selected  by  the  authors  is  purely 
arbitrary — chiefly  from  the  fact  that  hitherto  engineers  and 
chemists  have  had  r.n  aversion  for  the  word  "acid"  con- 
nected with  any  oil.     The  authors  not  only  dissipated  that 
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I  !k  iiriaiir  jiart  of  tlu'  (li>(us>i(>n  \va>  (U-vottd  to  the 
rulanuitidii  «if  axk's.  I  wo  m.'niral  iiutlio(l>  an-  heinu  tol- 
Umcil.  (Mil'  ill  which  the  wliok-  axk-  is  n-workt-il.  the  IkxIv 
lifiiiu'  drawn  out  and  the  joiiniaK  upset,  to  roduco  the  ro- 
Jainud  axk  ic  the  next  tajiaiiix  lulow  that  of  its  oriL'inal 
-tile:  aiid  tile  otlier  reworkiiii;  the  end  of  the  axk'  only  to 
re>tore  thein  ti>  the  original  eapaiity.  Tlie  sirond  method 
re((uire>  tlie  addition  of  inaterial  to  the  ends  of  the  axk'.  This 
is  heinc  taken  tare  of  at  the  Ikeih  (inAe  shoo.-  of  tlie  liiji 
Four  i'\  turninu  t)ff  the  (ollar  at  tlie  end-  of  the  journal,  heat- 
ing' the  ;  xle  and  U|»ettinii  the  journal  hy  fon  inij  a  wide  anude 
tone  puiuh  into  the  en«ls  of  tlu'  axle  ami  then  jump  weldinu' 
a  pluu  jrovided  with  -tock  for  the  (ollar  into  tlu'  (avity.  Some 
of  the  ntenihers  eon>idered  thi-  practice  open  to  ol>jection  !ie- 
<  au-i-  '  at  li  linu-  llu  end-  of  the  axle  .iri'  U|).-it  the  di-tanie 
hi'twt'cn  tlu  tillets  at  the  whed  .-lat  end-  of  the  journal.-  on 
the  ()pp( -ite  etui-  of  tlu'  axle  is  reduced  from  '4 -in.  to  '  j-in. 

Tlu-  det.iil-  of  the  l"ir-t  nutluul  a-  applied  on  the  SaiUa  V 
Were  ik-crii)ed  l»y  (ieorye  l"ra-ir.  (he  hodie-  of  tlu'  axles 
,ire  Iir-l  -wedized  down  to  iiu  ria-i'  the  kiiL'th.  one  half  ol  the 
.ixk-  lieiiiL'  heated  at  a  time.  The  journal  collar-  an  '.iien 
l>roken  down,  the  iiuls  heated  a  lew  inihe-  iieyoiul  tlu-  wheel 
-eat  and  up>et  in  a  for^in.i:  machiiu-.  liie  axle  i>  not  gripped 
in  the  dii-  hut  i-  held  ai:ain.-t  an  in(le|)etidetit  hack  -lop 
which  (Ktermiius  the  lenuth.  The  I'ini.-hed  lOruinL'  ha-  oiie- 
half  iiuh  of  sUkk  for  tnii-hinu  to  the  re(|uired  -i/e  f<  -  the 
next  iajiaiiiy  lower  ihati  tlu'  original  and  the  -i/i-  of  the  hody 
i-  hiryer  than  rcijuired  liy  the  M.  (".  1>.  rule-.  Ihoe  axk - 
providv-  an  o|)|)ortunity  l\)r  u-inii  u|»  wheil-  with  <iver-i/e  liore. 

.\  (|Ue.-tion  was  rai.-ed  a-  to  the  advi-ahility  of  redaimint; 
-crap  axle-  hecause  of  the  Uncertainty  a-  to  the  toiidition  of 
•he  maleri.il  after  the  .i\le  liaij  heen  in  -ervid'  Ion;..'  eiKiUiih 
to  he  wt>rn  Uyond  the  limit  for  the  oriuinal  tapai  il\.  Snme 
(if  the  u.eml.'er-  con>ideri'(l  the  practice  inadvi-ahle.  unle—  the 
material  in  the  axle  were  reworked  thmutihoul  il>  entire 
length. 

Association    Business 

A  (CmtuilUi-  on  .Vmalganiation  with  tlu  .\mcricaii  Rail- 
road A.-.-(H  iation,  Si-ction  III  -  .Mechanical,  appointed  -uhse- 
(jUciit  to  la.-t  \car'-  convetuion.  pre-eiUed  a  hrief  reiiort  out- 
lininiz  the  prolniMe  -tatu-  of  the  a--<Kiation  -liould  it  amal- 
gamate witli  Seetion  III  Mechanical.  Ihe  a->oiiation  au- 
thorized the  committee  to  conduct  the  luc  c'.-.-ary  neiiotiation- 
with  a  view  to  acce|)lin!i  the  invitatiun  of  Section  III — - 
Mechanical  -of  the  .\merican  Railroad  .\-mic  ialion  to  he- 
i  onu-  a  memlur  of  tlu  .\merican  Railroad  .\--oc  iation — Sec- 
iion  III  Met  hantcal  -  -ulijcc  I  to  a  vtste  of  .ipproxal  at  the 
nexi  c«;nventit»n. 

The  -e.  retary-trea-urer  reported  a  total  nv.inlier.-hip  of 
J!4.^  .it  the  t  l(j-e  of  the  ye.ir  and  -1  new  memher-  were  re- 
.ei\ed  diirin-,'  tlu'  tonwtuion.  Ihe  l»alanic  in  the  lrea-ur\ 
-iuiwed  .111  iiurea-e  of  .S141..^.s  hi-t  year  to  .>J27.>s2  tlii-  year. 
In  ttrder  to  ccnlinue  lo  meet  ihr  iiu  rea-ed  co.-t  of  con  huiin': 
the  afia.ir-  i',\  the  a--<!(  ialion.  luiwcver.  ihe  du.  -  for  the  cominu 
\ear  wiTt    iiii  re.i-ed  from  S4  f'fi  to  .'^.^.<i(i  a  xear. 

J  he  folltiwinu  oflV.el-  Were  cki  led  to  -cTVe  for  tlu-  tomiii'.; 
\ear:  [ire-ideiit.  ro.-e|»h  (irine.  (New  \'ork  Centr.d):  t"ir-t 
vico-pre.-idei'.t.  (Jeorue  Huttoii.  {New  ^'ork  ("•nir.il):  and 
-eOond  vice-pre-itleiit.  S.  lew--.  (Caiiailian  .\atiaiil).  \'.  . 
J.  M,n  i-r  (Alit  liiiian  rentr.il).  who  w.c-  l"ir-t  vi>  e  pre-i<h  lU 
durimi  the  pa-t  \ear,  w.i-  ■  I.i  i  'd  to  the  pre-ideiuy:  laii  owiif.' 
to  tlk-  demand-  liiat  lu-  lie  made  -ci  retary-trca-urer  to  -uc 
c;ecd  A.  I..  WVxxJworth.  wlu,  .i-ked  to  lie  retired  followiiiL'  a 
rontinuou-  -ervui-  ii)  lli  -  iiVuf  of  22  v.ir-.  .Mr.  .Mayer 
re-iiriU'd  die  pre-ideii.  y  I<.  .i.cc;>t  the  otTi.  t  of  -t;r,tar\ 
treasurer. 

Montreal.  <^)uelH'c.  w.:-  iUMnimou-l\  i  lio-eu  a-  lliv'  |)l.ict 
lor  the  iu\t  tonvcMttion  ■•.'th  ;lie  pn.vi-ii.n,  Imwc  vc  r.  tiuit  tli' 
executive  t  ommittee  In-  t  mpouen  d  ;o  make  other  arranire- 
mc-iit^  -hould  the  he--t  intere-i  of  th.-  .\--o  iation  -t/  retjuire. 


ADJUSTABLE  CENTER  BLOCKS  FOR  CRA  K 

SHAFTS 

By  J.  K.  BLAIR 
Norfolk  &  Western,  Roanoke.  Va. 

In  turning  crank  shaft  hearings,  it  i>  u?ualiy  necess.,  v  to 

make  center  hkxks  to  accomnnKlate  every  different  dia'  cler 

of  end  hearing  and  crank  throw.     A-  thi>  k-  lai.oriou-  ;ind 

costly,  the  device  illustrated  herewith  will  he  found  a  i.  ful 

adjunct  in  the  machine  .shop.     It  has  heeii  found  very  !  -idv 

for   turning   the   wri-t   hearing   on    variou-    styles   of    -  ker 

I  rank-    and    -imilar    work.        The    hlock    which    carrii  the 
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A    Ucefiil    Device    for    Sioker    Repairs 


adju-talile  ecnler  i-  hored  large  enough  to  .te  comniiMlatt  ihc 
eiul  hearing  on  the  crank  shaft,  the  end  JK-ing  split  .oui  a  -ct 
-trcw  placed  in  the  side  to  hold  the  jtart-  -ecurely.  In 
clamping  -mailer  .-i/es,  the  hole  i-  hu.-hed.  The  >li(ling 
center  works  in  a  dove-tailed  groove  fitted  with  an  adjustahle 
gill  .md  i-  mo\c(l  itack  and  forth  hy  the  -crew  as  shown.  ^ 
-cale  on  the  lilock  inditates  the  off-c  t  hetween  the  center-  of 
tile  I'cariim-. 


British    Link   Truing    Device 


\^2.:\, 
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Safet)  Locomoti\e  Boiler  W  ashout  Plu^j 


A 


u-i- 


WASHOrr    I'LIG  of  luw  (K'-iizn   li;is  l»(rn   i)l.nxd 
on  till-  m;irktt  liv  tlu-  HousKx   I'lui-  ("oniux tion  Cor- 
Itoratioii.    In(li;ir.;i|>()li>.    Ind.       Tlii-   ]>luix  li;i.>  Uocn   in 
for    -(  nil'   tini.'   and    ha-    \>vcu    tliunjui^hK    i(.-.««t«.'d   under 


Housley   Safety   Washout   Plug 

-ervice  conditions.      For  test    |)ur]>osc-   a   pressure Df   1  .SOO 
ll>.  told   water  ha-  lavn   api)lii(l  and   it   i>  roporti'd  that  tht- 


plui:  uitli-to(;(l  the-  |»rf->un'  without  Ir.ikinL'  I  iu  plu!;> 
u.-i(l  in  tin-  ti-t  wen-  not  f-pi<  iall\  dt-iuMu-d.  i>ui  wi  n-  taken 
Ironi   till-   -tork    nxaii. 

I  lu'  I  (instruction  ot  the  pliii:  i-  indi<au-d  in  ihi'  «toss- 
-cdional  vicwillu-irated.  Ilu  -Icevi  ;.  vvhicli  is  installed 
in  the  lioilcr  -luvt.  i-  rolled  in  on  a  thrtc-dcLTiv  taper  aii<l 
remains  permanenih  in  |ila>i-.  .-]>eci;il  roll>  an<l  <-\pander- 
heini;  |)n)vided  for  thi-  pur[iose.  A  particular  fi-ature  of 
the  jiluu  is  the  ])rote*tint:  wall  J.  which  safei!uards  the 
threads  aijainsi  -ina.-hinu  or  di-toriion  caused  '.>^  wa.-hinii 
rod-  and  ho-e  no/./.le.  It  al-o  prevent-  water  from  touihin^ 
the  thread-,  allowinu  no  -(ale.  ru>t  or  si-dinnnt  of  ny  kind 
to  form.  The  to|»  of  the  protecting  wall  i>  the  -eatinir  face 
for  the  irasket  -7.  This  iia-ket  t'it>  snuqU  in  tlu  toji  of  the 
|ilu.t:  ca|)  in  a  -jtecial  u'roove  and  dcxs  not  drop  out  when 
the  cap  i-  removed.  It  is  thi-  iiasket  that  solvi-  the  |ir(il>- 
lem  of  leak\  |)lu|ii>,  iKtaii-e  w  hi  n  the  plui:  cap  i-  -» Tiwed 
down  tiu'lit  i;n  a  soft  co|»|>er  na-ket  leak-  an-  prat  ticallx 
impos>il)le. 

The  plu.u  ta|t  /  i>  the  only  |.art  that  i-  removed  for  a 
wa-hout  and  in  replacinii,  the  caps  cannot  Ik-  tn»— threaded 
liecau."<'  the  i)roteitin«:  wall  att>  a>  a  pilot.  Tlu  ni]»ple  / 
or  the  lower  part  of  the  -leeve  which  fit-  in  the  Itoiler  is 
rolled  in  the  sheet  on  a  three-deizree  taper,  the  larirer  end 
of  the  hole  hein^  in  the  l.oiler:  ^)  i-  the,l»oiler  slu-et.  Owinii 
to  the  al>>entc-  of  -tale  and  ru-t  and  the  uckkI  v<»ndition  of 
tlu  thread.-,  it  i-  >tated  tluu  oiu-  maii  <  an  rtadilx  r.-niove 
the-e   pliiL'-   from   Ijo'I.t.-. 


The   Germ   Process   of   Compound inj^;   Oils 


PAI'I-'.RS  on   the    riu-ory  an<l    Practitc  of  Lul.ritation   l.y 
llenrv    M.    Well-    anil    janu-    K.    SouthcomLe.    of   the 
Henry  Well-  Oil   ("omp"an\.   London.   Kni:..  wen-  read 
:i    Pittshuruh    recentlx.       The   autlu;r-   explain   the    nitionale 
'f  the   sii|H-rior   lul>ri(  atinu   pn)])erties   of   fatty   oils   and   of 
ils  comj)ounded  with   fatly  oils  over  ••straight"  mineral  oils 
i.   c.   mineral   oils   not   compounded).         The    ]in)pirt\    lia.- 
litherto  l»een  mentioned  hy  various  oli-ervers  hut  left  in  that 
'osition.      This  led  to  an  examination  of  the  principle-  on 
vhich  lul>ritation  dei)end.-.      It  wa-  dt-mon-trated  that  litiuids 
hich  wet  solid  surfaces  are  luhrit  .uit-.  while  li(|uids  which 
lo  not  Wit  them  are  not  luhricants;  that  one  pro[)ert\   wliich 
lifferentiates    them    i-   larL'ely    that   of   lajiinarity.   or   inter- 
acial  ten-ion:  that  the  fatty  acids  in  fatty  oils  perform  the 
unctions  of  lul»rication  and  not  the  fatty  oil  per  "^•.     It  was 
dso  found  that  if  the  fatty  acid  l.e  extracted  f mm  a    fatty 
>il  it  is  little  if  anv  hetter  than  a  mineral  t>il  as  a  lubricant 


.md  that  if  a  fattv  at  i<l  in  -mall  .|uantitie.-  i.i  added  to  min- 
eral oils,  their  luhricatinir  proi)ertie-  are  v^-ry  appn-tiaUy 
enhanced.  Re-ults  in  the  la1.orator\  Wen  .(mfirmed  I.>  -sev- 
eral  indepeiulent  authoritit--.  • 

On  the  i>ractital  -ule.  tlu  author-  i  ite  man}  examples 
where  fattv  oil-,  or  oil-  compoundetl  wirii;  fatty  oi!-.  have 
l.een  entirilv  and  >uctv-full\  n-pla.ttl  in  actual  practice 
l.v  Germ  I'mce.--  <iil-  for  lul-'i- jiion' uf  -lean)  entiine-.  «:a^ 
•liul  oil  eniiines  anti  tvan}  t\  pes  of  m.hai\:-m,  Ri-ults  of 
tri;ils  t»f  marine  tuiziiu'  tcl  mi  a  l.^FLfe  —  ..le.  over  In  nvinth>. 
:.\  the  r.riti-h  .Vdtnirali.)  v/cn  .  ited.  (ifrni  I'rti.t—  oil- 
are  cheajKr  than  f.itty  t.  jni'ouiuled  oil-,  aJr<' .an  -uit.ii.h-  for 
ihv-  heavii-.-l   work  in   all  tlimater-. 

I'he  title  "Germ  Pro. e--'  -tlttit-d  Ky  the  author-  i-  purely 
arbirrarv^-chietlv  ffctn  tlu-  f  itt  that  hitherto  tn'jineer-  and 
.  !u-mi>t>  have  hijd  ; '-  ^  v;  r-it;n  i"t,r  ihc  wtini  "a  -d"  ton- 
netted  with  ;my  oik      The  aii'hor-  not  only  di--ip.. red  that 
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fear  by  proving  it  was  grounded  on  a  complete  misappre-  ensures.     The  claim  is  made  that  by  this  method  of  preja- 

hension  of  its  functions,  but  proved  that  the  feared   fatty  ration  superior  oils  can  be  obtained  at  a  fraction  over  me 

acid  was  a  very  useful  ally  when  its  functions  are  under-  cost  of  mineral  oils.     The  Germ  Process  is  the  subject  of 

stood  and  controlled,  which,  it  is  stated,  the  Germ  Process  patents  in  America,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Europe. 


Portable  Pneumatic  Punch  and  Riveter 


HE    illustration    shows    a    new    combination    punch      and  is  stated  to  be  economical  in  air  consumption  which  is 


I  and  riveter  designed  and  built  by  the  Baird  Pneu 
matic  Tool  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  punching  of  light  structural  shapes  in  shops 
where  the  range  of  work  is  of  small  dimensions.  By  taking  out 
the  punch  and  die  and  inserting  rivet  dies  of  the  proper  size, 
the  machine  may  be  operated  as  a  riveter  and  can  be  used 
effectively  on  the  fabrication  of  light  frame  work.  The  air 
cylinder  is  so  cushioned  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  mechan- 
ism when  used  as  a  punch. 

The  tool  is  operated  by  a  fourway  valve,  by  foot  pedal 
and  hand  movement,  depending  on  whether  it  is  used  as 
a  stationary  or  portable  unit. 

The  machine  is  made  with  both  1-in.  and  2-in.  die  travel 
and  has  a  punching  capacity  of  1/8-in.  to  5/8-in.  holes  in 
cold  3/8-in.  plate,  and  has  a  riveting  capacity  of  3/8-in. 
cold  or  5^-in.  hot  rivets. 

The  tool  delivers  35  tons  pressure  on  the  rivet  punching 
dies  and  weighs  500  lb.  complete.  This  punch  and  riveter 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  on  the  quantity  production  of 
small  shapes.     It  is  portable,  takes  up  but  little  floor  space. 


an  important  factor  in  machines  of  this  character. 


Baird    Air  Operated   Punch   and    Riveter 


^^K^   ;i-  ■      A  Wrench  of  Simple,  Compact  Design 

A    SIMPLE,     compact     wrench,     which     is     virtually      rection,  the  two  jaws  move  towards  each  other.     The  pin 
automatic  in  action  without  the  agency  of  a  ratchet,     hole  in  the  handle  is  slotted  a  sufficient  amount  to  avoid  any 
has  been  developed  recently.     It  was  first  used  as      binding  with  the  varying  angular  positions  of  the  handle. 
a  track  wrench,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  smaller  sizes  of  In  using  this  wrench  it  is  put  on  the  nut  in  a  position 

nuts.    As  illustrated,  there  are  only  four  pieces  to  the  wrench,      such  that  the  direction  in  which  the  bolt  is  to  be  turned  is 
the  handle,  interior  jaw,  exterior  jaw  and  hinge  pin.     The 
interior  jaw  has  a  socket  that  fits  over  a  knuckle  on  the  end 
of  the  handle,  while  the  exterior  jaw  encloses  the  interior 
jaw  and  is  pivoted  on  a  pin  located  a  short  distance  behind 


H 


Diagrammatic  Sketch  Showing  Wrench  Operation 

the  center  of  the  socket  about  which  the  interior  jaw  revolves. 
The  engaging  faces  of  the  two  jaws  have  corresponding 
grooves  so  that  the  two  jaws  slide  in  a  fixed  relation  to  each 
other  as  they  rotate  about  their  respective  centers  on  the 
handle. 

The  operation  of  the  wrench  is  best  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  diagrammatic  sketch.  In  this  sketch  the  handle 
is  represented  by  H,  the  interior  jaw  by  A,  the  exterior  jaw 
by  B,  while  the  engaging  grooves  of  the  two  jaws  are  simu- 
lated by  the  plunger  and  cylinder  arrangement  at  C.  It  is 
clear  that  when  the  handle  is  turned  in  a  clockwise  direc- 
tion, the  two  jaws  move  away  from  each  other  and  that  when 
the  handle  is  turned  in  the  opposite  or  counter-clockwise  di- 


Allen-Oiffenbaugh  Automatic  Wrench 

the  same  as  the  direction  in  which  the  handle  must  be  pulle  J 
in  order  to  bring  the  jaws  together.  The  wrench  is  held  b 
the  operator  so  that  the  nut  is  always  in  contact  with  th 
interior  (upper)  jaw.  When  the  handle  is  turned  back,  th 
exterior  jaw  will  clear  the  nut.  The  action  is  automatic 
the  jaws  separate  as  the  handle  is  pulled  back  to  take  a  ne^ 
grip  and  come  together  again  the  instant  that  the  handle  i 
pulled  forward  to  turn  the  nut.  The  wrench  is  manufactured 
by  the  .Allan-Diffenbaugh  Wrench  &  Tool  Company. 
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High  Capacity  Single  Purpose  Drill 


DESIGNED  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  single  purpose 
drill  of  simple  and  rugged  construction,  a  machine 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  recently  by  the  Minster 
M  ichine  Company,  Minster,  Ohio.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
us>  on  quantity  production  work.     Referring  to  the  illustra- 


No.  12  Minster  Junior  Drill 

tion,   the  power  is  transmitted   to   a  large   driving   pulley 
running  at  600  r.p.m.,  and  then  through  accurately  ground, 
high  carbon  steel  shafting  to  the  hardened,  stub  tooth  trans- 
mission gears.     The  gears  are  all  accurately  ground. 
This  machine  is  equipped   with   three  mechanical   speed 


changes  which  are  obtained  through  a  sliding  gear  in  the 
gear  box,  the  teeth  of  which  are  rounded  so  as  to  enable  the 
operator  to  change  gears  readily.  The  drive  then  passes 
through  the  hardened  mitre  gears  to  the  vertical  driving 
shaft,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  are  located  the  speed  change 
gears.  These  gears  in  turn  mesh  with  the  gears  on  the 
flanged  spindle  sleeve.  The  drill  comes  regularly  equipped 
with  two  sets  of  speed  change  gears,  giving  six  speed 
changes,  but  any  desired  speed  can  be  obtained  by  changing 
the  combination  of  gears  both  on  the  vertical  drive  .>haft  and 
spindle  sleeve. 

A  vertical  shaft  at  the  front  of  the  machine  drives  the 
feedbox  mechanism.  The  feedlx)x  shafts  are  all  accurately 
ground  and  cut  steel  gears  are  used  throughout.  Two  me- 
chanical feed  changes  are  provided  in  the  feedbox,  which 
are  compounded  by  transposing  gears  located  conveniently 
on  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  machine  comes  regularly 
equipped  with  one  set  of  transposing  gears,  giving  four 
feed  changes.  Any  desired  feed  may  be  obtained  by  chang- 
ing the  feed  transposing  gears.  The  feedbox  mechanism 
transmits  its  motion  to  the  worm  shaft,  which  in  turn  en- 
gages the  large  worm  wheel  keyed  to  the  pilot  shaft.  Upon 
this  shaft,  a  wide  faced,  stub  tooth  pinion  is  cut  which  en- 
gages the  feed  rack  on  the  spindle  sleeve.  An  efficient  auto-, 
matic  feed  disengaging  device  is  provided. 

The  spindle,  which  is  made  of  high  carbon  forged  steel, 
is  driven  by  a  sleeve  upon  which  are  mounted  the  driving 
gears.  Two  driving  keys  are  mounted  diametrically  oppo- 
site in  the  spindle  sleeve,  which  engage  two  keyways  in  the 
spindle.  This  method  of  driving  divides  the  strain  on  the 
spindle  and  thereby  eliminates  any  trouble  which  may  be 
occasioned  through  the  spindle  binding.  The  two  driving 
keys  are  held  in  position  by  screws. 

The  No.  12  Minster  Junior  drilling  machine  can  be  pro- 
vided with  a  compound  table  in  place  of  a  plain  table  if 
desired,  the  compound  table  being  of  heavy  construction  and 
thoroughly  gibbed  to  provide  for  extra  heavy  service.  The 
bases  of  all  machines  are  provided  with  slots  for  receiving 
adjustable  motor  bases.  The  motor  is  mounted  directly  upon 
this  base  and  may  be  attached  after  the  machine  has  been 
installed;  since  it  will  be  necessary  to  drill  but  four  holes 
in  the  base  to  mount  the  motor,  the  adjustable  slides  which 
are  usually  furnished  with  motors  can  be  omitted.  A  10-h.p, 
constant  speed  motor  running  at  1,100  to  1,300  r.p.m.  is 
recon:mcnded.        ,.  .s.. .  .      .. ,-. 


Screw  Driver  Attachment  for  Air  Motors 


F 


OR  use  in  pattern,  cabinet,  or  any  wood  workmg  shops      socket  and  the  screw  driver  revolves  with  the  motor  spindle, 
where  many  screws  have  to  be  driven,  the  screw  driver     Removal  of  the  pressure  causes  the  parts  to  disengage.     The 


attachment  illustrated  has  been  developed  as  a  time 
and  labor  saver  by  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
p;my,  Chicago.  It  can  be  fitted  to  the  spindle  of  an  air 
motor  or  readily  adapted  to  use  with  electric  drills  if 
desired. 

It  is  stated  that  an  experienced  operator  using  one  of 
til  se  screw  driver  attachments  can  drive  fifty  screws  per 
m  nute,  with  less  effort  and  make  a  better  finished  job  than 
t>:  hand.  The  principle  of  operation  is  simple.  Under 
ni  rmal  conditions,  the  socket  holding  the  screw  driver  is 
di -engaged  from  the  motor  spindle  so  that  the  screw  driver 
•1^  ly  be  placed  in  the  head  of  the  screw  while  the  motor  is 
rt  olving.  Pressure  on  the  motor  causes  a  shoulder  on  the 
P  rt  connected  to  Jhe  motor  spindle  to  engage  a  recess  in  the 


arrangement  illustrated  measures   15   in.  over  all  and  will 
drive  No.   12  wood  screw?  1)'4   in.  long. 


Thor  Screw  Driver  Attachment 
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fear  by   jiroviuiZ   it   was   lirouiukil   on   a   lonipUtc   ini>a])|)rc-  in>urc's.      Ihe  rlaiin  is  made  that  Ky  tlii.-  iiittliod  of  prt-  i- 

hen.-«i()n  of   its   fuiutions.   hut   ]>rovc'd   that   ilio   feared    fatty  ration  superior  oils  can  he  olitained  at  a   fraction  over  le 

acid   was   a   very   useful   ally   when   its   funttit)n>   ari'   under-  cost   of   niiniral   oil>.       The   (ierm    I'rocess   is  the  subject  -f 

stocxi   and  > ontrolled.   whiih,   it   i>  stated,   tlie  (iirni    I*roci'->  pati'nt>  in   Anurica.  in  the  I'liiled  Kinizdom  and  in  Kun,  •. 


Portable  Pneumatic  Punch  and  Ri\  eter 


Till",  illu-tration  shows  a  new  combination  jiunch 
and  rivt-ter  (Uv-i^ned  an<l  built  1)\  the  liaird  Tneu- 
malic  Tool  Company.  Kan>as  C"it\ ,  Mo.  It  i" 
adajited  to  the  punchinij  of  liuhl  -tructural  shapes  in  shops 
wiiere  the  ranye  of  work  i.«  of  .small  dimensions.  By  taking  out 
the  jmmh  and  die  and  inserting  rivet  dies  of  the  jiro|X'r  size, 
the  maihine  may  l»e  o|>erated  as  a  riveter  an«l  lan  be  used 
effectively  on  tiie  fabrication  of  light  frame  work.  The  air 
cylinder  is  so  cushioned  a.s  to  prevent  injury  to  the  mechan- 
ism when  used  as  a  punch. 

The  tool  is  operated  b\  a  fourwa}'  valve,  by  f<M)t  j)e<lal 
and  hand  movement,  depending  on  wiiether  it  is  u.-ed  a> 
a  .stationary  or  portable  unit. 

The  machine  is  made  with  lx)th  1-in.  and  2-in.  die  travel 
and  has  a  punching  capacity  of  l/^S-in.  to  5  M-in.  holes  in 
cold  .v'lS-in.  plate,  and  has  a  riveting  capacity  of  .>/ti-in. 
cold  or  ?s-i"-  hot  rivets. 

The  t<M)l  delivers  .i.>  tons  |>re>sure  on  tlie  rivet  |»unihing 
die-  and  weighs  .><)(»  lb.  complete.  This  punch  and  ri\cter 
can  be  u>ed  to  good  advantage  on  the  (|uantit\  jtrochiction  of 
.-mall   -hape.-.      It  i-  portable.  take>  uj)  but  little  tloor  -pace. 


and  is  -tated  to  be  econc  inical   in  air  consumption  whitL  ;.. 
an   important  factor  in  macliinc'-  of  thi>  character. 


Baird    Air   Operated    Punch    and    Riveter 


Automatic  \\  rench  of  Simple,  Compact  Design 


ASIMI'LF.  compact  wrench,  which  i-  virtually 
automatic  in  action  without  the  agency  of  a  ratchet, 
lias  Ijeen  developed  recently.  It  wa>  first  u-ed  as 
a  track  wrench,  but  is  equally  ajtplicable  to  smaller  sizes  of 
nut:-.  As  illustrated,  there  arc  only  four  pieces  to  the  wrench, 
the  handle,  interior  jaw.  exterior  jaw  and  hinge  ])in.  The 
interior  jaw  has  a  socket  that  fits  over  a  knuckle  on  the  end 
of  the  handle,  while  the  exterior  jaw  encloses  the  interior 
i.iw    .ind  is  pivote«l  on  a  pin  located  a  short  di-tance  behind 


H 


Diagrammatic   Sketch   Showing   Wrench   Operation 

the  center  of  the  .-ocket  about  which  the  interior  jaw  revolves. 
The  engaginu  faces  of  the  two  jaws  have  corresponding 
gro<^)ve.-  so  that  the  two  jaw.-  slide  in  a  fixed  relation  to  each 
other  a.s  they  rotate  alx)ut  their  re.-pective  centers  on  the 
handle. 

The  operation  of  the  wrench  i<  be-t  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  diagrammatic  -ketch.  In  this  -ketch  the  handle 
i.s  represented  by  //.  the  interior  jaw  by  .1,  the  exterior  jaw 
by  B,  while  the  engaging  grooves  of  the  two  jaws  are  simu- 
lated by  the  plunger  and  cylinder  arrangement  at  C  It  is 
clear  that  when  the  handle  is  turned  in  a  clockwi.se  direc- 
tion, the  two  jaw-  move  away  from  each  other  and  that  when 
the  handle  is  tunied  in  the  o|)[iosite  or  counter-dcKkwisc  di- 


rection, the  two  jaws  move  towards  each  other.  Tlie  pin 
hole  in  the  handle  is  .^^lotted  a  sufficient  amount  to  avoid  anv 
binding  with  the  varying  angular  positions  of  the  handle 
In  using  this  wrench  it  is  put  on  the  nut  in  a  position 
-Uch  that  the  direction  in  which  the  bolt  is  to  be  turned  i^ 


Allen- Diffenbnegh  Automntic  Wrench 

the  same  as  the  direction  in  which  the  handle  must  be  pullc 
in  order  to  bring  the  jaws  together.     The  wrench  is  held  1 
the  operator  .-o  that  the  nut  is  always  in  contact  with  tl 
interior  (upper)  jaw.     When  the  handle  is  turned  back,  th 
exterior  jaw   will   clear  the-   nut.      The   action    is   automati< 
the  jaws  .<iej)arate  as  the  handle  is  pulled  back  to  take  a  ne 
grip  and  come  together  again  the  instant  that  the  handle  : 
pulled  forward  to  turn  the  nut.     The  wrench  is  manufacture 
by  the  .\llan-Diffenbaugh   Wrench  &   Tool   Company. 


iLii^jk^a^'^ 


'•-'if*  irtMft  Jf.^*. 


•»■  .*:%Ls.: 
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High  Capacity  Single  Purpose  Drill 


|-vESIGXKD  to  meet  tlie  demand  for  a  single  jmrpose 
I  1  drill  of  ?imj)le  ami  ruined  eonstruction.  a  machine 
*-  bus  been  placed  on  the  market  recently  by  the  Minster 
M  chine  Company,  Minster.  Ohio.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
11-    on  (juantity  ])ro(luction  work.     Referrin<;  to  the  illustra- 


No.  12  Minster  Junior  Drill 

tii'ii.  tile  power  is  transmitted  to  a  large  driving  pulley 
running  at  600  r.p.m..  and  then  through  accurately  ground. 
liiizli  carbon  steel  shafting  to  the  hardened,  stub  tooth  trans- 
mission gears.     The  gears  are  all  accurately  ground. 

Iliis   machine    is   e(iui])ped    with    three    mechanical    speed 


cliauiio  which  are  obtainetl  throuiih  a  "-lidinsi  "ear  in  the 
gear  l»o\.  the  teeth  of  whicli  are  rounded  -^o  a>  to  enable  the 
operator  to  change. gears  readil}.  Die  drive  thcii  pa^^es 
through  the  hardened  mitre  gears  to  the  vertical  driving 
-haft,  at  the  upj»er  end  of  which  are  IcKated  the  apeed  change 
gear>.  r]u'>e  gears  in  -turn  mesh  with  the  gears  on  the 
llanged  >pindle  .-leeve.  The.  drill  comes  regularly  etjuipped 
with  two  .-sets  of  .sj)ee<l  change  gears,  giving  six  speed 
(Iianges.  imt  any  desired  speed  can  Ite  obtained  by  changing 
the  Combination  of  gears  both  on  the  vertical  drive  shaft  and 
>pindle   >leeve. 

.\  vertical  -iiaft  at  the  front  of  the  machine  drivo  the 
feedbox  mechanism.  The  feedlujx  shaft>  are  all  accurately 
ground  and  Cut  steel  gears  are  u>ed  throughout.  Tw(»  me- 
chanical feeil  changes  are  i)rovided  in  tlie  feedlmx,  uhich 
are  comixjunded  by  tran>pt>sing  gear>  located  convenient!} 
on  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  riiachine  comes  regularly 
ei|uij)ped  with  one  set  of  trans|)osing  gears,  giving  four 
feed  changes.  .\ny  desired  feed  may  be  olttained  l)y  chansi- 
ing  the  feed  transposing  gears.  Ihe  fee<lbo\  mechani>m 
transmits  its  motion  to  the  worm  shaft,  which  in  turn  en- 
gages the  large  worm  whei-i  keyed  to  the  ])iltjt  shaft.  I'pon 
this  shaft,  a  wide  faced,  stult  tiHrth  pinion  is  cut  which  en- 
gages the  feed  rack  on  the  spintlle  sleeve.  An  efticient  auto- 
matic feed  di>engaging  deviie  i*  provided. 

The  spindle,  which  is  made  of  high  carl>on  forged  steel, 
is  driven  by  a  sleeve  upon  wliich  are  mounted  the  driving 
gears.  I'wo  driving  keys  are  mounted  diametrically  <)i>jx)- 
site  in  the  .-pindle  >leeve.  wliich  engage  two  keyways  in  the 
>pindle.  Ihis  method  of  driving  divides  the  .strain  on  the 
.•ipindle  and  thereby  elin.inates  any  trouble  which  may  be 
ocTasioned  through  the  >pindle  binding.  Thi  tw«i  driving 
kev>  are  held  in   jKisitiijn   by   -^crews. 

The  No.  12  Minster  Junior  drilling  maihine  can  l»e  pro- 
vided with  a  comjKmnd  table  in  place  of  a  plain  table  if 
desired,  the  compound  table  l)eing  of  heavy  construction  and 
thoroughlv  gib])ed  to  provide  for  extra  heavy  service.  The 
l)ases  of  all  machines  are  provided  with  slots  for  reteiving 
adjustable  motor  lyases.  The  motor  is  mounted  directly  upon 
this  base  and  may  Ix'  attached  after  the  machine  ha.<:  been 
installed:  since  it  will  be  necessary  to  drill  but  four  lu.Us 
in  the  base  to  mount  the  motor,  the  adjustable  slides  whi^h 
are  usually  furnished  with  motors  can  1k>  omitted.  A  lO-h.p. 
fcn^ti'nt  >peed  motor  running  at  1. 100  to  1  ..>00  r.p.m.  is 
re; on-m  nd-d. 


Screw  Drixer  Attachment  for  Air  Motors 


F^Ok  u>e  in  pattern,  cabinet,  or  any  wood  working  <hoi)S 
'*  where  man>  .-trews  have  to  be  driven,  the  screw  driver 
attachment  illustrated  has  Ijccn  developed  as  a  time 
.11  1  labor  .saver  by  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
I'.  'ly,  Chicago.  It  can  be  fitted  to  the  s])indle  of  an  air 
II  tor  or  readily  adapted  to  u.-e  with  electric  drills  if 
'1    ired. 

It    is   stated   that   an    exj)erienced   operator   using   one   of 
tl    ><'   .screw    driver   attachments   can    drive    fifty    screws   per 

I  'lUte,  with  less  efl'ort  and  make  a  l)etter  finished  job  than 
!'     hand.      The    principle    of   o[H'ration    is    simjile.      Under 

II  mal  conditions,  the  socket  holding  the  screw  driver  is 
'1  engaged  from  the  motor  sj)indle  so  that  the  screw  driver 
II  y  be  placed  in  the  head  of  the  .<crew  while  the  motor  i.- 
r>  olving.  Pressure  on  the  motor  causes  a  .shoulder  on  the 
1'  rt  connected  to  the  motor  spindle  to  engage  a  recess  in  the 


.-ocket  and  the  >crew  driver  revolvo  with  the  iwohn  .-pindle. 
Removal  of  the  pressure  causes  the  parts  to  disengage.  Tlie 
arrangement   illustrated   mea.>ures    15    in.   over  all    and    will 

drive  No.    12   wood   -crews   l^i    in.   loiiii. 


Thor  Screw  Driver  Attachment 
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Direct  Motor  Drive  for  Surface  Planer 


'HE    application    of    the    individual    motor    drive    to     means  of  3J/2-in.   forged  steel  feed  rolls.     The  machine  is 


designed  to  plane  six  inches  thick  and  20  in.  wide,  witl:  a 


I       railway  shop  machinery  has  been  extended  to  wood 
working  machines,  a  recent  example  of  which  is  the  mo- 
tor-driven surfacer  or  surface  planer  developed  by  the  Oliver 
Machinery  Company.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.     This  machine 
; ,"  is  driven  without  Wts  or  driving  pulleys  by  means  of  a  mo- 
■■  r  tor  coupled  directly  to  the  cutting  cylinder  and  providing  a 
speed  of  3,600  r.p.m.     In  order  to  provide  the  proper  num- 
ber of  cuts  per  minute  three  high  speed  knives  are  furnished 
^.  in  the  cutting  head. 

■  :'■       The  particular  advantages  of  this  form  of  drive  are  a  con- 
.     siderable  saving  in  floor  space,  increased  efficiency  due  to 

the  lack  of  belts,  greater  safety  in  machine  operation  and 
the  fact  that  the  machine  can  be  placed  anywhere  in  a  shop, 
. ',  regardless  of  the  position  of  line  shafts. 
:       The  Oliver  smgle-cylinder  surfacer  is  made  of  cast  iron 
■;'.     sides  and   ribbed   girts,   carefully  machined   and   bolted  to- 
gether.    Ample  material  in  the  flanges  reduces  vibration  to 
a  minimum  and  provides  substantial  floor  support.     An  im- 

■  "proved  type  of  forged  crucible  steel  cylinder,  carrying  two 
•  .  knives  and  steel  chip  breakers  is  provided.  Two  pressure 
.     ■  bars,   one   acting   before   and   the   other   after   the   cylinder. 

'.  hold  the  work  to  the  table.     The  front  bar  or  chip  breaker      lineal  rate  of  feed  of  24  ft.  per  minute.     A  five-horsepower 
."   "yields  to  any  quality  of  cut.     Positive  feed  is  provided  by      motor  is  recommended  to  drive  the  planer. 


Surface    Planer    Arranged    for    Direct    Motor    Drive 


Spur  and  Spiral  Gear  Hobbing  Machine 


FOR  cutting  spur  and  spiral  gears  also  splining  shafts 
and  cutting  ratchets  and  sprockets,  the  machine  illus- 
trated has  been  placed  on  the  market  recently  by  the 
Cincinnati  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  gear  hobber  is  particularly  adaptable  to  the 
quantity   production   of  spur   and   spiral   gears  but   can   be 


Cincinnati    16-ln.    Gear    Hobbing    IVIachine 

readily  set  up  for  machining  a  single  spur  gear.  In  cutting 
spiral  gears,  however,  its  advantage  is  only  manifest  in 
quantity  production,  the  requirements  of  the  set-up  being 
such  as  not  to  lend  themselves  quickly  to  cutting  occasional 
gears.  The  hobber  is  supplied  with  standard  parts  and 
change  gears  but  for  the  manufacture  of  spiral  gears  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  special  change  gears. 


Strength  and  rigidity  are  secured  by  the  generous  dimen- 
sions of  the  bed  and  housing  of  the  hobber.  The  metal  is 
distributed  to  provide  the  greatest  stiffness  possible  and  thi.« 
contributes  to  the  accuracy  of  the  machine.  The  work  spindle 
is  horizontal  and  is  supported  rigidly  by  two  long  bearings 
in  the  work  saddle.  Both  bearings  are  bronze  bushed  and 
the  front  bearing  is  tapered  for  taking  up  wear.  The  work 
saddle  is  taper  gibbed  to  long  narrow  guides  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  any  sagging  when  the  clamping  bolts  are  loosened. 
Elevating  and  lowering  are  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
crank  handle,  the  movement  being  recorded  by  a  graduated 
dial  reading  to  .001  in.  The  load  is  supported  on  ball 
bearing  thrust  collars  making  the  action  smooth  and  even. 
The  indexing  mechanism  consists  of  a  double  thread  worm 
and  a  cast  iron  worm  gear  which  are  entirely  enclosed  and 
run  in  a  bath  of  oil,  suitable  adjustment  being  provided  to 
take  up  wear.     The  indexing  is  continuous  and  automatic. 

The  guide  of  the  hob  slide  is  exceptionally  long  with 
square  ways  taper  gibbed  to  reduce  binding  action.  The 
design  and  construction  are  .such  as  to  provide  for  the  proper 
swiveling  of  the  hob  .•spindle.  This  can  be  adjusted  to  ap- 
I)roximately  fift\'  degrees  either  side  of  zero  and  is  set  by 
a  vernier  reading  to  five  minutes.  An  automatic  stop  for 
the  entire  machine  at  any  point  is  provided  for  use  on  either 
belt  driven  or  motor  driven  equipment.  There  is  also  a 
trip  to  stop  the  feed  mechani.sm  only. 

Changes  in  speeds  and  feeds  are  secured  by  means  of  re- 
movable change  gears,  a  sufficient  range  l)eing  provided  to 
meet  all  average  conditions.  Maximum  production  is  insured 
by  a  cutting  lubricant  system  and  pump  of  ample  capacity. 
Spur  gears  up  to  17^  in.  in  diameter  with  a  12  in.  fa  e 
and  spiral  .steel  gears  with  a  diametral  pitch  of  3  can  be  crt. 
The  ma\"mum  distance  from  the  hob  center  to  the  spindle 
no.*e  is  19^  in.  The  maximum  diameter  of  the  hob  * 
45^  in.  Twenty-six  changes  of  hob  feed  can  be  obtainal 
and  eight  changes  of  speed.  When  a  belted  drive  is  provide  1 
as  shown,  the  driving  pulley  is  15  in.  in  diameter  with  ^ 
3I4  in.  face  to  run  at  a  sf)eed  of  400  r.p.m. 
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Plain  Grinder  With  New  Phantom  Guards 


PRACTICALLY  all  grinding  machines  made  by  the 
Modern  Tool  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  are  now  equipped 
with  new  phantom  guards  as  illustrated.  The  new 
guard,  supplied  with  the  machine  and  without  extra  cost, 
is  a  combination  of  expanded  or  perforated  metal  riveted  to 
an  ingle  iron  frame,  thus  assuring  both  lightness  and 
strength.  Objections  heretofore  found  with  the  old  type 
of  beav}',  unwieldy,  cast  iron  guard  have  been  eliminated 
and  the  new  type  is  light  and  easily  handled.  It  affords 
pratically  complete  visibility  of  all  moving  parts  which  the 
old  type  of  guard  concealed.  All  gears,  pulleys,  and  belts 
are  completely  enclosed. 

The  Modern  phantom  guard  is  a  space-saver  and  permits 
machines  to  be  set  closer  together.  It  is  built  to  follow  the 
line>  of  the  machine.  The  corners,  being  rounded  instead  of 
square,  do  not  project  into  the  passageway.  Hinged  por- 
tions and  hand  holes  make  lubrication  and  minor  adjust- 
ments easy  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  guard.  The 
heavy  cast  iron  type  guard  is  cumbersome,  and  hard  to 
handle,  experience  proving  that  lubrication  and  adjustments 
were  often  neglected  because  of  difficulty  in  this  respect. 

The  feature  of  visibility  will  not  only  permit  all  moving 


parts  to  be  seen,  and  watched,  but  will  act  as  a  check  against 
accumulation  of  dirt.  The  new  guard  is  supplied  as  a  unit 
and  can  be  placed  in  position  or  removed  without  the  use 
of  a  wrench  or  screw  driver.. 


Modern  Grinder  With   Phantom  Guard 


Separating  Water  From  Compressed  Air  ;^^; 

ALL   railway   shop  men  are  familiar  with  the  trouble  The  separator  consists  of  a  close  grain,  iron  casting,  de- 

due  to  condensed  water  getting  into  pneumatic  tools  signed  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  160  lb.  per  sq.  in.  As 
and  ;-.ir  operated  devices  throughout  the  shop.  A  air  and  the  water  come  from  the  condenser  they  are  com- 
Mniple  device  for  removing  this  water  from  the  air  mains  pelled  to  follow  a  helical  path  which  causes  a  swirling  mo- 
tion. The  water,  being  heavier,  is  thrown  by  centrifugal 
force  out  of  the  path  of  the  air  and  against  the  walls  of  the 
separator  which  it  meets  at  an  angle.  There  is  no  spatter 
or  splash  and  the  water  follows  the  walls  until  its  motion 
is  checked  in  the  receiving  space  at  the  bottom,  from  which 
it  may  be  drained.  The  operation  of  the  separator  is  purely 
mechanical  and  it  is  essential,  for  satisfactory  results,  that 
air  entering  the  separator  shall  be  at  a  sufficiently  low  tem- 
perature to  insure  all  the  water  vapor  being  condensed.  In 
order  that  the  separation  shall  take  place  when  the  air  is 
at  its  lowest  temperature,  it  is  desirable  to  install  the  separa- 
tor as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  at  which  the  air  is  to  be 
used.  In  other  words,  it  is  better  to  install  a  number  of 
small  separators  on  branch  lines  than  to  install  one  large 
separator  on  the  main  line  from  the  compressor.  In  case  of 
long  air  pipe  lines  out  of  doors  where  there  is  a  possibilit)- 
of  freezing,  the  separator  should  be  placed  in  the  line  at  a 
point  just  before  the  pipe  leaves  the  building. 

The  water  level  in  the  separator  is  indicated  by  a  glass 
gage  as  shown  and  for  convenience  in  operation  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  trap  be  installed  to  automatically  drain  the 
separator  of  water.  Separators  having  various  arrange- 
ments of  inlet  and  outlet  can  be  supplied  to  meet  different 
piping  arrangements  and  with  air  inlets  up  to  8  in.  in 
diameter. 


Stratton   Air  Separator 


IS 


hown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  known  as  the  Stratton 
air  separator,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  Griscom-Russell 
Company,  New  York. 


At  a  recent  congress  of  the  French  Federation  of  Railway- 
men,  the  former  secretary,  M.  Bidegaray,  was  re-elected  by 
.S4  votes  against  19  cast  for  Lardeaux,  the  extremist,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  recent  alwrtive  strike, 
according  to  a  note  in  the  Railway  Gazette,  London.  M. 
Bidegaray  was  considered  too  moderate  for  the  revolu- 
tionaries, who  at  the  last  congress  ousted  him  from  his  posi- 
tion and  then  declared  a  strike.  Three  of  the  extremists  are 
now  under  arrest  and  a  warrant  has  been  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  the  fourth,  who  has  so  far  eluded  the  police. 
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C.  D.  Young,  general  supervisor  of  stores  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  appointed  representative  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  on  Engineering  Council,  suc- 
ceeding Albert  Ladd  Colby. 

(  The  Locomotive  Superheater  Company  has  received  orders 
for  92  superheater  equipments  to  be  applied  to  seventy-live 
4-6-0  locomotives  and  seventeen  2-10-0  locomotives  to  be 
built  by  12  different  locomotive  builders  in  Belgium. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  Class  I 
railroads  to  file  with  it  quarterly  reports  giving  particulars 
of  the  number  of  employees  of  various  classes  in  the  service 
at  sp>ecified  times,  of  the  service  rendered  by  such  classes  of 
employees  and  of  the  compensation  paid  for  that  service. 

A  Materials  Handling  Section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  was  organized  at  a  meeting  in  the 

"■  Engineering  Societies  building,  New  York,  August  13.  Rob- 
ert M.   Gates,  Lakewood   Engineering  Company,   acted   as 

:  temporary  chairman.  A  nominating  committee  was  apv- 
pointed  and  ballots  will  be  sent  out  for  the  election  of  officers 

•  just  as  soon  as  the  committee  makes  its  report. 

;'''■   The  Russian  Soviet  government  has  sent  Messrs.  Krassin 

V  and  Ivitsky  to  London  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  loco- 
motives. Mr.  Krassin  is  a  representative  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment and  Mr.  Ivitsky  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  design. 

•;  It  is  reported  that  Russia  needs  5,000  locomotives,  but  these 
gentlemen  will  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  from  200  to  .SOO. 
However,  the  Polish  crisis  has  temporarily  held  up  the  nego- 
tiations. 

The  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  national  societies 

■..  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical  and  mining  engineers  has 
issued  an  invitation  to  engineering  and  allied  technical  organ- 

-,     izations  to  become  charter  members  of  the  Federated  Ameri- 

•  can  Engineering  Societies,  the  organization  conference  of 
which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C  .  on  June  ^  and  4. 
The  engineering  societies  are  also  asked  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  first  meeting  of  the  .\merican  Engineering  Council, 
which  will  be  held  this  fall. 

The  claim  made  by  the  railway  car  builders  and  repair- 
ers of  Great  Britain  for  an  increase  of  6  pence  (12  cents) 
per  hour  on  time  rates  with  an  equivalent  increase  on  piece 
rates  and  of  3  pence  (6  cents)  per  hour  for  apprentices  has 
been  refused  bv  the  Industrial  Court.     The  employers  con- 


tended that  the  increases  already  granted  were  sufficient  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  added  that  the  high 
charges  in  connection  with  the  car  building  trade  were  al- 
ready causing  a  serious  fall  in  the  demand. 

A  despatch  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  published  in  the  Manufac- 
turers Record  states  that  $18,000,000  will  be  spent  by  the 
Santa  Fe  system  for  new  equipment,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Orders  have  been  placed  with 
manufacturers  for  50  locomotives  of  the  most  modern  type 
for  both  passenger  and  freight  service,  3,000  gondola  cars, 
2,500  refrigerator  cars  and  5,000  box  cars.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  box  cars  will  be  built  especially  for  the  handling  of 
automobiles  and  furniture.  The  $18,000,000  also  provides 
for  the  purchase  of  a  large  number  of  passenger,  mail,  bag- 
gage and  express  cars. 

A  sectional  committee  of  the  American  Engineering 
Standards  Committee,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New 
York,  held  an  organization  meeting  on  June  11,  to  undertake 
the  standardization  of  plain  cylindrical  gages  for  general 
engineering  work,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  immediate  occasion 
for  undertaking  the  work  was  a  request  of  the  British  En- 
gineering Standards  Association  for  co-operation  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  understood  that  this  committee  will  recommend 
to  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  that  the 
scope  of  the  work  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  cover  all 
plain  limit  gages  for  general  engineering  work. 


Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  Sections,  American  Welding  Society 

A  Chicago  section  of  the  .American  Welding  Society  wa? 
organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  memljers  of  the  welding  trade 
in  Chicago  on  August  3.  Representatives  were  in  attend;ince 
from  many  of  the  railroads  and  also  from  many  of  the  larger 
local  industries.  M.  B.  Osburn,  assistant  superintenden'  of 
the  Pullman  Car  Works,  was  elected  chairman;  O.  T.  Nel-on. 
president  of  the  General  Boilers  Company,  was  elected  vce- 
chairman,  and  L.  B.  Mackenzie,  president  of  the  Wekiing 
Engineer,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh  Section  of  the  Am  ri- 
can  Welding  Society  was  completed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  auditorium  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
.August   12.     Officers  of  the  section  elected  at  the  meet  ng 
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jre:  Chairman,  J.  D.  Conway,  secretary  and  treasurer  Rail- 
way Supply  Manufacturers'  Association;  first  vice-chairman, 
pr!  R.  H.  Brownlee,  Brownlee  Consulting  Laboratories;  sec- 
ond vice-chairman,  H.  H.  Maxfield,  general  superintendent 
motive  power,  central  region  Pennsylvania  System;  temporary' 
secretary,  F.  W.  Tupper,  American  Welding  Society;  treas- 
urer. F.  O.  Gardner,  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

American  Steel  Treaters'  Society. — The  American  Steel 
Treaters'  Society  and  the  Steel  Treating  Research  Society 
will  hold  a  joint  convention  at  the  Commercial  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  September  14  to  18,  inclusive.  A  com- 
prehensive program  will  be  presented  covering  all  phases  of 
the  heat  treatment  of  steel,  including  pyrometry,  electric,  gas 
and  oil  fired  furnaces,  forging  temperatures,  quenching  me- 
diums, carbonizing  and  the  treatment  of  various  special  alloy 
steels.  Several  papers  of  especial  interest  to  railroad  men 
will  be  presented,  the  subjects  including  the  heat  treatment  of 
locomotive  forgings.  Over  80,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  in 
the  Commercial  Museum  will  be  devoted  to  an  exhibit  of 
heat  treating  appliances  and  heat  treated  products.  More 
than  125  companies  will  be  represented. 


The  following  list  gi:  rs  names  of  secretaries,  dates ^  of  next  cr  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations  and  railroad 
clubs  ■ 

AirBrake   Association. — F.    M.    KelHs.    Room    3014,    165    Broadway,    New 

York  City. 
\meric.\n   R.mlroad  Association,  Section  IIT — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne,   431    South    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago. 

Section  TIT. — Equipment  Painting  Division. — V.  R.  Hawthorne, 
Chicatjo.  Convention,  September  14-16,  New  American  House, 
Bostop. 

.\VElilCAN     BaTI.ROAD    ASSOCIATION.     SECTION     VI. PURCHASES    AND     StORES. 

J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C,  Collinwood,  Ohio. 
.American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

A.ssociATiON. — C.  B.  Baker,  Terminal  Railroad,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
.\merican    Railway   Tool   Foremen's   Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher.    1145 

E.    Marquette    Road,    Chicago.      Convention    September    1-3,    Hotel 

Sherman,   Chicago. 
.\uFRicAN    Society    for    Testing   Materials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

of   Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,   Fa, 
American    Society   of   Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

Thirty-ninth    St.,   New   Ycrk. 
American    Steel   Treaters'    Society. — W.    H.    Eiseman,    154    E.    Erie    St., 

Chicago. 
Association    of    Railway    Electrical   Engineers. — Joseph    A.    Andreucetti, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N    VV.  Station,  Chicago. 
Canadian     Railway     Club.— W.     A.     Booth,    131    Charron    St.,    Montreal, 

Que.       Next    meeting,    September    14,    Paper    on    Car    Records    ami 

Their   Relation   to   Transportation    and   Accounting   will   be   presented 

by  J.   A.  Altimas,  Canadian  Pacific. 
Car    Foremen's    Association    of    Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    626    N.     Pine 

Ave.,    Chicago.      Next    meeting    September    8,    at    Hotel    Morrison, 

Chicago.      Paper   on    Reclamation   of   Car   Materials   will   be    read   by 

T.  L.  McCann,  B.  &  O.  ,.         . 

Car  Foremen's  .\ssociation  of  St.   Louis. — Thomas  B.   Koeneke,  secretary 

Federal    Reserve    Bank    Building,     St.     Louis,     Mo.       Meetings    first 

Tuesday  in  month   at  the  American   Hotel   Annex,   St.   Louis. 
Central    Railway    Club.— H.    D.    Vought,     95     Liberty     St.,     New    \ork 

Next   meeting   September    10,   Hotel    Statler,    Buffado,    N,    Y.     Faper 

on  Upkeep  of  Freight  Car  Equipment  will  be  read  by  J.  W.   Senger, 

N.  Y.   C.  ^  .      . 

Chief   Interchange   Car    Inspectors'   and   Car    Foremen  s    .Association.— 

J.    C.    Keene,    Decatur,    111.      Conventicn,    September    14-16,    Windsor 

Hotel,   Montreal,   Que.  ^  „   .. ,.         ^-     ■ 

Cincinnati    Railway    Club.— H.    Boutet,    101    Carew    Building.    Cmcinnati. 

Ohio       Meetings  second   Tuesday   in   February,    May,    September  and 

November. 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — \\  .  J.  Mayer, 

Michigan    Central,    Detroit,    Mich.  ^     ^        ,      -      ^a^,    r     . 

International    Railway    Fuel    Association.— J,    G.    Crawford,    702    Last 

Slst    St.,    Chicago.  «r.,,.         TT  1, 

Intirnational  Railway  General   Foremen  s  Association.— w  iHiam   Hall, 

1061    W.    Wabasha    Ave..    Winona,    Minn,      Convention    Sept.    7-lv, 

1920,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 
Master    Boilermakers'    Association.— Harry    D.    Vought,    93    Liberty    bt., 

'        New  York  x» 

New   England   Railroad  Club.— W.   E.   Cade,   Jr.,   683   Atlantic   Ave..  Bcs- 

ton,  Mass.     Next  meeting  October   12. 
New   York   Railroad   Club,— H.    D,    Vought,   95    Liberty   St.,   New   York. 
Next  meeting,   September   17.     Discussion  of  the  Association  of   Rail- 
way Executives'  plans  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  operation  ot  tne 

^  A  arTfr^^tier  Cab  Men's  Association.— George  A,  J.  Hochgrebc,  623 
Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.  Meetings  third  Wednesday  in 
month,    Statler   Hotel,    Buffalo,   N.    Y     „.        „       (,        r  .^r.    r,l 

Pac  fic  Railway  Club,— W,  S,  Wollner,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco  Cal. 
Next  meeting,  September  3,  Problems  of  the  short  line  railroads 
will   b€    discussed    by    various    speakers.  p. 

Ra'  way  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— J,  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Meetings  fourth  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July 
and  August,  American   Club  House,   Pittsburgh.  c.    t      •      vro 

St,  rxDuis  RaiEway  Club.-T.  B.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  ft  Louis  Mo. 
Meetings  second  Friday  in  month    except  June,  July  and  August^ 

Tr.^  eung  Engineers'  Association,— W,  O.  Thompson,  N,  \,  C.  R,  K., 
BuflFalo,  N.  Y,     Convention  September  14,  Chicago. 

WErEfN  rTlw^y  CLUB.-Bruce  V.  Crandall,  Chicago.  Next  meeting 
September    20.      The   building   of   a   locomotive   m    the    plant    of   the 


GENERAL 

C.  H.  BiLTY  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  having  returned  from  service  with  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

W.  J.  Bohan,  assistant  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  mechanical  superintendent 
with  the  same  headquarters. 

J.  B.  Brown,  master  mechanic  of  the  East  Carolina  divi- 
sion of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  An- 
drews, S.  C,  has  been  transferred  to  succeed  F.  W.  Knott 
as  master  mechanic  of  the  Alabama  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Savannah,  Ga. 

R.  M.  Crosby,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  with  headquarters  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  lines  west  of 
Paradise,  Mont.,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

H.  M.  Curry,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  mechanical  superintendent  with  the  same 
headquarters, 

H,  K.  Fox,  acting  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of 
tests  with  headquarters  at  the  Milwaukee  shops,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

E.  R.  Gorman,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  di- 
vision of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with 
headquarters  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Gorman  succeeds  J. 
O,  Enochson,  who  has  been  relieved  on  account  of  ill  health. 

\y.  T.  Hawkins  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  succeeding  W.  J.  Roehl,  who  has  been 
transferred. 

George  F.  Hess,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
motive  power  of  the  Wabash,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  succeeding  E.  F.  Needham,  relieved  of  those  duties  at 
his  own  request  because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Hess  was  bom 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind,,  and  entered  railway  service  as  a  mes- 
senger boy  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
in  1886.  After  a  short  service  as  machinist  apprentice  in  the 
Pennsylvania  shops  at  Ft.  Wayne  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  as  a  machin- 
ist. He  was  later  employed  by  the  Cleveland,  Canton  & 
Southern  at  Canton,  Ohio;  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  at  Raton,  N.  M,.  and  by  the  Wabash  at  Ashley.  Ind. 
In  1897  he  was  promoted  to  roundhouse  foreman  at  Mont- 
pelier,  Ohio,  and  shortly  after  was  transferred  to  Delray, 
Mich.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  as  gen- 
eral foreman  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1899,  and  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  In  March,  1901,  he  was  ap- 
pointed enginehouse  foreman  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  at  Pratt,  Kan.  He  was  later  transferred  to  Cald- 
well, Kan.,  where  he  remained  until  promoted  to  general 
foreman  at  the  Forty-seventh  street  (Chicago)  shops.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  March,  1903, 
as  a  master  mechanic,  with  headquarters  at  Lorain,  Ohio, 
and  served  in  the  mechanical  department  of  this  road  during 
the  next  eight  years.     In  August,  1911,  he  was  appointed 
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superintendent  of  machinen-  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Kan.,  which  position  he 
occupied  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

E.  W.  Hopp,  master  mechanic  of  the  Racine  and  South- 
western division  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with 
headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Aberdeen  divi- 
sion, succeeding  G.  Lamberg. 

W.  J.  Hughes  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Racine  and  Southwestern  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  suc- 
ceeding E.  W.  Hopp. 

-;  C.  G.  Juneau,  recently  appointed  acting  master  car 
builder  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  now  l>een 
appointed  master  car  builder,  with  office  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

G.  L.\MBERG,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Aberdeen 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  head- 
quarters at  Aberdeen.  S.  D..  has  been  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  shops,  with  headciuarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'  Lewis  K.  Sillcox,  whose  appointment  as  general  superin- 
tendent motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  August 
issue,  was  born  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  on  April  .SO,  1886,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  School,  New  York,  and  the  Mechan- 
ical and  Electrical  Institute  of  Brus.sels.  He  entered  railway 
service  in  190.>  as  an  apprentice  in  the  High  Bridge  shops  of 
the  Xew  York  Central,  leaving  there  in  1906  to  go  with  the 
McSherry  Manufacturing  Company  at  Middletown,  Ohio.  He 
resigned  from  that  company  as  assistant  shop  superintendent 
in  1909  to  become  shop  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  at  Montreal.  He  left  his  position  with  the 
latter  company  in  1912  to  become  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Canadian  Northern.  In  1916  he  was  appointed  to  a  sim- 
ilar px)sition  with  the  Illinois  Central  in  charge  of  car  work, 
from  which  he  resigned  on  February  1,  1918,  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  master  car  builder  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul.  ■.•.■' 

On  June  1,  of  this  year  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sillcox 
as  assistant  general  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Chic- 
ago,  Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul  became  effective. 

Silas  Zwight,  assistant  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
been  promoted  to  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  lines  east 
of  Paradise,  Mont.,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN   OF  ENGINES 

G.  F.  Egbers,  master  mechanic  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
with  headquarters  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Idaho  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Parkwater,  Wash. 

-:  H.  McLendox,  general  locomotive  foreman  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been  promoted  to 
master  mechanic  of  the  East  Carolina  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Andrews,  S.  C,  succeeding  J.  B.  Brown. 

■'  James  Simpson,  master  mechanic  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  general  master  mechanic  of  the  lines  west  of 
Paradise,  Mont.,  with  headquarters  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

J.  E.  Stone  has  been  appointed  assistant  ma.^ter  mechanic 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Sparks,  Nev., 
succeeding  Paul  Jones,  who  has  resigned. 

C.  A.  WiRTH,  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Northern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic,  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding G.  F.  Egbers. 


Charles   F.    Parsons 


Charles  F.  Parsons,  whose  appointment  as  general 
master  mechanic,  of  District  No.  1,  of  the  New  York  (An- 
tral at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  announced  in  last  month's  issue 
was  bom  February  14, 
1876,  at  Ilion,  N.  Y., 
and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  grammar 
schools.  In  June, 
1889,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  W'est 
Shore  at  Frankfort,  N. 
Y.,  as  messenger  boy 
and  was  transferred  to 
the  store  department  in 
the  fall  of  1890.  In 
the  fall  of  1892  he  en- 
tered the  locomotive  de- 
partment as  a  machinist 
apprentice.  On  the 
completion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  re- 
signed to  accept  a 
position  as  machinist 
with    the    New    York, 

Ontario  &  Western,  remaining  with  that  company  until  No- 
vember, 1896,  when  he  returned  to  the  West  Shore  as  a 
locomotive  fireman.  In  November,  1902.  he  was  promoted 
to  engineman  and  in  April,  1910,  to  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines on  the  Mohawk  division.  He  became  master  mechanic 
of  the  Mohawk  division  on  July  1,  1918. 

John  F.  Long,  district  maintenance  of  equipment  in- 
spector of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  division, 
Eastern  di.^trict.  with 
headquarters  at  Con- 
nellsville.  Pa.,  succeed- 
ing H.  J.  Burkley,  as- 
signed to  other  duties 
Captain  Long  served  in 
France  during  the  re- 
cent war  in  the  capacity 
of  inspector  of  equip- 
ment at  Santes,  France, 
master  mechanic  of  the 
Paris  &  Mediterranean 
Railroad  at  Nimes 
Garde,  France,  and 
master  mechanic  at  San 
Sulpice,  and  was  com- 
mander of  the  395th 
Casual  Company,  35th 
Engineers.     Previously 

he  was  employed  on  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  as  machin- 
ist, assistant  foreman,  division  foreman,  general  foreman, 
master  mechanic  and  shop  superintendent,  and  was  for 
eight  months  with  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion as  assistant  supervisor  of  equipment. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

C.  M.  Jacobson,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Seaboard 
.\ir  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  neen 
transferred  to  Portsmouth,  PVa.,  succeeding  B.  E.  Grecnw  )od, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

F.  W.  Knott,  master  mechanic  of  the  Alabama  division 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Savan  ah, 
Ga.,  has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent  at  Jiick-on- 
ville,  Fla.,  to  succeed  C.  M.  Jacobson. 
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Willaim  S.  Noble  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
railroad  department  of  the  Standard  Paint  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  Woolworth  building,  New  York,  and  Plymouth 
building,  Chicago. 

George  B.  Malone,  general  manager  of  the  K-G  Weld- 
iniz  &  Cutting  Company,  New  York,  has  also  assumed  the 
duties  of  district  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  territory 
and  has  his  office  at  929  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Julius  Janes,  formerly  president  of  the  Standard  Steel 
Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  recently  become 
as>ociated  with  the  Farrell-Cheek  Steel  Foundrj-  Company, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  as  sales  representative  in  Cleveland  and 
Cuyahoga  county. 

The  Mono  Corporation  of  America  announces  the  removal 
of  its  main  office  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  25  West  Broad- 
way, New  York  city,  where  a  complete  line  of  the  auto- 
matic gas  analyzing  instruments  manufactured  by  this  cor- 
poration will  be  displayed. 

A.  B.  Way,  until  recently  secretar)-  and  general  manager 
of  the  Bridgeport  Chain  Company,  has  become  affiliated 
with  the  Chain  Products  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the 
capacity  of  district  sales  manager  for  New  England,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York.  -  .  ^ . 

The  Rogatchoff  Company,  205  Water  street,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  recently  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Mar)'- 
land.  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  adjustable 
crossheads  for  locomotives.  A  E.  Davis  is  president,  Theo- 
dore Rogatchoff  is  vice-president  and  H.  V.  Baker,  secre- 
tar)' and  treasurer.  :^:^:•^•^ ';  v  ;•;  v    •' 

Willinm  N.  Thornburgh.  Inc..  and  the  Drexel  Sash  & 
Door  Company,  Chicago,  have  been  consolidated  and  are 
now  known  as  the  W.  N.  Thornburgh  Manufacturins;  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  Thornburgh  dust  guards.  The  new 
plant  and  offices  are  located  at  Fiftieth  avenue  and  Thirty- 
second  street,  Cicero,  111. 

New  offices  have  been  opened  by  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio,  in  the  Hibemia  Bank 
building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  cover  the  southern  states, 
including  Texas,  excepting  El  Paso.  The  office  will  be  in 
charge  of  C.  C.  Lynd,  who  has  represented  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  several  years 
past. 

The  Oxweld  Acetylene  Company,  New  York,  has  estab- 
lished Pacific  Coast  sales  and  distributing  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  with  offices  at  1077  Mission  street.  Addi- 
tional sales  representatives'  offices  are  maintained  at  the  fol- 
lowing points:  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland, 
Seattle.  Leo  Romney  is  Pacific  sales  manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco. 

The  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
Opened  an  office  in  the  Singer  building.  New  York,  from 
which  point  all  its  foreign  business  will  be  handled.  The 
New  York  office  will  also  be  the  sales  office  for  the  New 
^"ork  and  Eastern  states  territory.  M.  M.  Moore,  the  ex- 
port sales  manager,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  several 
nionths'  European  trip,  will  be  in  charge. 

Arthur  Jackson,  formerly  of  the  Gould,  Shapley  &  Muir 
Company,  Brantford,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  Potter  & 
Johnston  representative  with  the  Yamatake  Company  of  To- 


kio,  Japanese  agents  for  the  Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Com- 
pany, Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Mr.  Jackson  was  at  one  time  em- 
ployed by  the  Jones  &  Lamson  Company,  Springfield.  Vt., 
but  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  demonstrating  and  selling 
Gridley  automatics  in  Great  Britain. 

A  large  interest  in  the  Youngstown  Steel  Car  Company, 
Voungstown.  Ohio,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  and  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Ccwnpany, 
both  of  Youngstown.  The  plant  represents  an  investment 
of  about  $1,000,000  and  will  be  used  chiefly  for  repair  work. 
It  is  intended  later  to  erect  additional  works  for  the  build- 
ing of  steel  cars  complete  and  plans  have  been  outlined  for 
a  plant  to  cost  at  least  $5,000,000. 

The  Uehling  Instrument  Company,  71  Bro.idwav.  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  fuel  economy  etiuipment.  announces  .v. 
that  it  is  now  being  represented  in  the  New  England  states 
by  the  Smith  Engineering  &  Supply  Company.  89  State 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  manufacturers'  agents  and  engineers, 
specializing  in  power  plant  equipment.  S.  W.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  latter  company,  was  until  very  recently  associated  -t' 
with  the  Uehling  Instrument  Company,  with  headqu  irt-^rs 
in  its  New  York  office. 

M.  E.  Hamilton  has  become  associated  with  the  .\uto- 
matic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company  as  field  engineer.  The 
company  has  started  to  build  up  its  field  organization  to  take 
,;      V.         J~  r\f  ■     c^'"^   oi   the   brake   in- 

V  stallations  which  it  will 
.'.  soon  be  making.  Mr. 
Hamilton  entered  rail- 
.  -  road  .service  on  the  C. 
:  K.  &  N.  Railway  (con- 
'  struct'on  company  of 
the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific)  in 
■  ,:  the  fall  of  1887  as  fire- 
man. Early  in  1890 
he  entered  the  service 
of  the  .Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  as  a 
brakeman,  and  in  1891 
was  promoted  to  con- 
ductor irit  Galveston. 
; :'  Tex.  From  the  fall  of 
1901  he  worked  for  the 
'  Galveston.  Houston  & 
-  Henderson  as  engineer 
and  roundhouse  fore-man  until  1903,  when  he  went  back 
to  the  Santa  Fe  as  engineer.  In  1906  he  was  made  air  brake 
insructor;  in  1909  he  was  made  general  air  brake  insructor 
of  the  system  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1911,  when  he  became  railroad  representative  for  the 
Garlock  Packing  Company.  He  re-entered  railroad  service 
as  general  air  brake  inspector  for  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915  and  in  1919  resigned  to  enter  government 
service  as  field  inspector  for  the  Bureau  of  Safety.  Inetrstate 
Commerce    Commission.        .     .^  ; 

The  Heald  Machine  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  an- 
nounces two  recent  changes  in  organization.  W.  A.  Erick- 
son,  who  has  been  demonstrating  and  selling  in  the  New 
York  district,  has  been  made  district  sales  manager  in 
Buffalo  and  will  open  a  branch  office  at  a  location  as  yet 
undecided  upon.  S.  M.  Hershey  has  resigned  as  sales 
manager  at  Philadelphia  and  his  position  will  now  be  held 
by  A.  Sleath,  who  has  been  representing  the  Heald  Ma- 
chine Company  in  the  south.    ,     .  ■ 

The  Bourne-Fuller  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
Upson  Nut  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  effected  a  con- 
solidation under  the  name  of  the  Bourne-Fuller  Company, 
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■  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  ownership  and  management  of  these 
companies  has  been  identical  for  the  past  eight  years.  The 
Upson  Nut  Company  plants  will  continue  operation  as  the 
Upson  Works  of  the  Bourne-Fuller  Company,  the  product 
of  its  nut  and  bolt  departments  being  marketed  under  the 
same  trade-marks  as  in  the  past. 

;  George  E.  Long,  senior  vice-president  of  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  ].,  following  his  re-elec- 

.  tion  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  annual 
meeting,  announced  his  decision  to  retire  from  the  office  of 
vice-president  after  43  years  of  active  service  with  this  com- 
pany, having  begun  as  stenographer  and  advanced  to  the 

:  offices  of  secretary,  treasurer  and  vice-president,  respectively. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  of  graphite 

.  as  a  lubricant  and  of  silica-graphite  paint. 

H.  A.  Noble,  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Spring  & 
Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  president 

\to  succeed  D.  C.  Noble,  deceased.  S.  F.  Krauth,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and 

■treasurer,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.     J.  N.  Brown- 

•  rigg,  eastern  sales  agent  at  New  York,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  eastern  representative  at  New  York,  and  "SI. 

i  F.  Ryan,  western  sales  agent  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  western  representative,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago. 

The  personnel  of  the  railway  department  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  been  rearranged  and  promotions  have  been  made  as 
follows:  W.  R.  Steinmetz,  manager  of  the  heavy  traction 
section,  with  Franklin  W.  Carter  in  charge  of  both  foreign 
and   domestic   negotiations;    E.    D.   Lynch,   manager  of  the 

-  light  traction  equipment  section,  with  George  Skipton  in 
charge  of  negotiations;   J.  L.   Crouse,  manager  of  the  new 

-  railway  apparatus  and  supply  section,  and  K.  A.  Simmon, 
-.manager  of  the  safety  car  and  foreign  railway  equipment 
';  section. 

Robert  M.  Gates  has  been  appointed  managing  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  district  of  the  Lakevvood 

•:  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland  Ohio,  with  offices  at  1034 
Widener  building,  Philadelphia.    Mr.  Gates  is  a  graduate  of 

.  Purdue  University.     He  has  been  active  in  organizing  the 

■  Material  Handling  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  and  is  acting  as  chairman  of  that  section 
during  its  period  of  organization.     He  has  devoted  the  past 

T2  vears  to  the  design,  application  and  engineering  surveys 
of  mechanical  means  of  conserving  labor  in  the  construction, 

industrial  and  transportation  fields.  KJ-.  ="•..•■  .-:■■:. 

The  sales,  purchasing,  accounting  and  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Reed-Prentice  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Becker  Milling  Machine  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Company,  Worcester, 
iMass.,  were  recently  combined  and  the  main  offices  are  now 
.permanently  located  at  53  Franklin  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  various  agencies  throughout  the  United  States  that 
formerly  handled  the  products  of  the.'^e  factories  are  now  dis- 
placed by  direct  factory  branches  in  the  various  machine 
tool  centers  of  the  United  States,  and  the  three  companies 
now  have  combined  sales  branches  in  Boston,  Worcester, 
New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Indianapolis. 
The  locations  of  the  various  offices  are  as  follows:  Boston, 
53  Franklin  street,  executive  office;  Worcester,  Reed-Pren- 
tice Company,  Cambridge  street;  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Ma- 
chine Tool  Company,  134  Gold  street;  Hyde  Park,  Boston, 
Becker  Milling  Machine  Company;  New  York,  fifth  floor. 
Grand  Central  Palace;  Chicago,  26-28  North  Clinton 
street;  Detroit,  408  Kerr  building,  corner  Fort  and  Beaubien 
streets;  Cleveland.  408  Frankfort  avenue;  Indianapolis,  940 
Lemcke  annex. 


Hardening  Room  Equipment  and  Supplies. — The  W  Js- 
ner  Manufacturing  Company,  Rockford,  111.,  has  issue- 1  a 
12-page  booklet  describing  its  line  of  lead  hardening  fur- 
naces, lead  furnace  preheating  attachments,  coke  furnaces 
carbonizing  pots  and  carbonizing  material. 

Locomotives  for  Logging  Service. — Record  No.  '6, 
published  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelplia, 
Pa.,  describes  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  by  locomo- 
tives in  logging  service  and  recommends  types  that  are  I. est 
.-suited  for  the  purpose.  Numerous  locomotives  built  for  this 
kind  of  service  are  illustrated  and  general  data  are  given  for 
each. 

Vanadium  Steel. — The  Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  small  booklet  covering  Vasco 
vanadium  steel,  a  general  utility  tool  steel  for  all  purposes, 
particularly  adapted  to  resist  shock  and  strain.  This  steel 
is  made  in  six  different  types,  each  containing  a  different 
percentage  of  carbon.  The  classes  of  work  for  which  each  is 
especially  suited  are  listed  and  directions  are  given  for  the 
heat  treatment  of  each  type.  ^.    ., 

Gages. — A  new  gage  catalogue  has  been  issued  by  the 
Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass.  In 
addition  to  being  a  catalogue  it  contains  valuable  screw 
cutting  and  gaging  data,  and  describes  the  latest  methods 
in  precision  measuring  and  inspection.  Graphic  tolerance 
charts  to  aid  in  establishing  manufacturing  limits,  and 
complete  gaging  systems  to  assist  manufacturers  in  pro- 
moting standardization  of  their  products  are  also  included 
in  the  catalogue. 

Shop  Machinery  and  Tools. — The  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  revised  its 
catalogue  of  machinery  and  tools.  The  new  catalogue,  known 
as  No.  137,  contains  609  pages,  5^  in.  by  3^  in.,  and  is  il- 
lustrated. It  covers  the  complete  line  of  equipment  manu- 
factured by  this  company,  including  milling  and  grinding 
machines,  automatic  gear  cutting  and  screw  machines,  cut- 
ters, machinists'  and  test  tools,  and  contains  a  number  of 
tables  for  the  convenience  of  mechanics. 

Superheaters. — Bulletin  T-5,  published  by  the  Locomo- 
tive Superheater  Company,  New  York,  describes  the  advan- 
tages of  superheated  steam  for  stationary  power  plants  and 
presents  the  engineering  reasons  for  tliese  advantages  from  a 
new  angle.  The  argument  is  clear  and  concise  and  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  power  plant  owners  and  operators  in  every 
industr}-  or  power  plant  service.  Charts  are  included  show- 
ing the  effect  of  superheat  on  steam  consumption,  the  super- 
heat required  to  prevent  condensation  and  the  increase  in 
thermal  efficiency  due  to  superheat. 

Surplus  War  Material. — The  Way  to  Increased  Pro- 
duction is  the  title  of  a  booklet  issued  by  the  du  Pont  Chem- 
ical Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  giving  some  facts  re- 
garding the  sale  of  surplus  war  material  taken  over  fri  m 
the  war  plants  of  the  du  Pont  Company.  Although  t  le 
book  is  not  complete  as  an  inventory  of  the  material  >n 
hand,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  supplies  :  >r 
sale,  including  a  large  range  of  articles  in  daily  use,  a' so 
flat  and  gondola  cars,  gasoline  and  electric  storage  battery 
locomotives,  steam  power  equipment,  hoists,  etc.  Gene^d 
machine  shop  tools  of  all  kinds  are  on  hand,  and  there  is 
also  special  machinery  built  for  manufacturing  purpo  'S 
peculiar  to  the  powder  business  but  which  can  in  many  i  i- 
stances  be  used  in  other  industries  with  slight  changes. 
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THE  CONVENTION  NUMBER 

CEPTEMBER  is  growing  in  popularity  as  the  season  for 
•^  conventions  of  the  mechanical  associations.  During 
one  week  last  month,  three  railroad  organizations  met  simul- 
taneously in  Chicago,  Boston  and  Montreal,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  which  numbers  many 
railroad  men  among  its  members,  was  in  session  in  Phila- 
delphia. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  the 
mechanical  department  officer  to  decide  which  meeting  to 
attend  and  no  doubt  many  were  unable  to  be  present  at  con- 
ventions in  which  they  were  vitally  interested.  The  activities 
of  the  associations  are  of  such  importance  to  the  readers  of 
the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  that  the  editors  felt  it  ad- 
visable to  publish  the  full  reports  as  promptly  as  possible. 
For  that  reason  this  issue  is  devoted  principally  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  five  of  the  associations  that  met  last  month  and 
on  the  following  pages  will  be  found  editorials  commenting 
briefly  on  the  outstanding  features  of  the  conventions.  The 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chief  Interchange  Car  In- 
spectors' and  Car  Foremen's  Association  could  not  be  in- 
cluded in  this  number  because  of  delay  in  getting  out  the 
stenographic  report.  A  movement  is  now  under  way  to 
arrange  for  holding  several  conventions  in  the  same  loca- 
tion during  successive  weeks  next  year.  This  will  not  only 
be  convenient  for  the  supply  concerns,  but  will  also  do  away 
with  having  several  conventions  meeting  at  the  same  time. 


The  question  of  amalgamation  with  the  American  Railroad 
Association  as  divisions  of  Section  Ill-Mechanical  has  been 

before  practically  all  of  the  so-called 
minor  mechanical  department  organi- 
zations. Definite  action  has  already 
been  taken  by  the  Master  Painters'  As- 
sociation, now  the  Equipment  Painting 
Division  of  Section  Ill-Mechanical,  and  by  the  American 
Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association.     The  Air  Brake  As- 


Amalgamation 

of  Mechanical 

Associations 


sociation  and  the  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  have  acted 
favorably  on  the  proposal,  subject  to  ratification  of  the  final 
negotiations  at  next  year's  conventions.  No  definite  action 
has   been   taken   by   the   other  organizations.     There   is   a 
natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  minor  organizations 
to  lose  their  identity  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  justifica- 
tion of  this  attitude.     It  must  be  remembered  that  these  as- 
sociations were  not  organized  by  the  railroads.     They  owe 
their  existence  to  the  enterprise  of  leaders  among  the  men 
in  the  fields  represented  and  such  railroad  support  as  they 
have  secured  has  been  earned  by  a  demonstration  of  the  value 
to  the  railroads  of  such  organizations.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  desire  to  retain  their  identity  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  freedom  of  action  must  not    be  condemned.    On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  value  of  their  work 
to  the  railroads  could  be  greatly  increased  if  the  energy  of 
the  various  associations  were  to  be  directed  so  that  less  over- 
lapping and  better  co-ordination  would  result    The  principal 
value  of  the  associations  to  the  members  themselves  is  edu- 
cational; and  while  they  serve  this  purpose  very  well,  it  un- 
doubtedly could  be  equally  well  served,  were  they  to  becOTie 
parts  of  an  organization  which  would  make  their  work  of 
much  greater  value  to  the  railroads.    It  must  be  said  that  the 
committee    investigations    of    the    independent    associations 
are  seldom  authoritative  as  now  conducted  and  there  are 
many  big  problems  that  should  be  analyzed  which  the  asso- 
ciations are  not  in  a  position  to  handle  with  their  present 
organizations.      Under   the   plan   of  organization   proposed 
by  the  American  Railroad  Association  the  individual  associa- 
tions retain  "home  rule"  and  a  large  measure  of  their  iden- 
tity,    for  such  sacrifices  of  sentiment  as  they  make  they 
receive  in  return  the  assistance  of  the  secretary  of  Section  III- 
!Mechanical,  an  opportunity  to  do  more  effective  work  and 
the  prospect  of  good  work  receiving  a  recognition  which  it  is 
not  now  accorded.    The  invitations  extended  by  Section  Ill- 
Mechanical  present  opportunities  which  the  minor  organiza- 
tions can  ill  afford  to  pass  by. 
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Fuel  Economy 

in  the 

Lime  Light 


T^HE  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  may  not  be  the  most 

*       technical,  but  it  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  practical 

of  the  railway  mechanical  associations.    Moreover,  it  has  the 

reputation  of  being  one  of  the  hardest  working  bodies  and 

the  recent  convention  in  Chicago  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

*  *         * 

First  and   foremost   in  recent  meetings  of  this  association 

COTties  the  fuel  problem,  the  question  of  obtaining  the  maxi- 

■■■■C  .  mum  use  out  of  every  pound  of  coal. 

At  this  convention  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  mechanical  stokers  was 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  Stoker  manufac- 
turers know  that  the  locomotive  stoker  must  live  down  the 
reputation  of  being  an  excessive  fuel  consumer.  Spark  losses 
with  stoker  operation  are  high  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  eliminate  this  and  other  waste  incident  to  the  use  of 
mechanical  stokers.  The  secret  of  efficient  stoker  operation 
lies  in  the  education  of  firemen.  The  stoker  is  automatic 
only  in  a  limited  senie;  it  will  not  perform  efficiently  unless 
handled  intelligently. 

•;.;;.  ■':\::.'  "■ :...:  *        *        *      •  ^  ''•'■,;  /  .   ':  ;■■' 

Locomotive  boilers  have  never  been  designed  with  a  view  to 
promoting  circulation,  although  this  is  always  the  first  con- 
sideration   in    the    design    of    efficient 
water    tube    boilers    for    power    plant 
;-      Thermic  practice.     Limitations   with   respect  to 

;      •  •     Syphon  size  and  capacity  have  governed  loco- 

motive boiler  construction  and  water 
circulation  has  develoj)ed  in  just  about  the  same  manner 
that  "Topsy"  grew  up.  The  principal  claim  for  economy 
and  increased  boiler  capacity  with  the  application  of  the 
thermic  syphon  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  creates  a  defined  path 
for  circulation  in  addition  to  increasing  the  evaporating  sur- 
face of  the  firebox.  Some  excellent  results  are  being  obtained 
with  this  device  as  outlined  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 

papers  presented  at  the  convention. 

*  *         ♦       ■'.:.•.■  •-■•;-•"•  •'.■• 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  excessive  back 
pressure  on  the  operation  of  locomotives  is  well  known,  it  has 

been  given  little  attention  in  practical 
locomotive  operation.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  adjustments  of  draft  appliances 
is,  of  course,  to  improve  the  steaming 
of  the  locomotive,  and  so  long  as  steam 
enough  can  be  generated  to  do  the  work  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  effect  of  the  adjustments  on  the  steam  economy  of  the 
engine  proper.  Back  pressures  as  high  as  20  lb.  and  25  lb. 
are  not  infrequently  attained  in  every  day  service  and  seldom 
are  disclosed  so  long  as  the  locomotive  maintains  schedules 
or  handles  its  tonnage.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  status  of  our  knowledge  of  the  locomo- 
tive" front  end,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  the 
railroads  are  willing  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  place 
front  end  design  on  a  scientific  instead  of  a  rule-of-thumb 
basis.  As  a  means  of  disclosing  just  how  bad  conditions  are 
the  use  of  the  back  pressure  gage  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  draft  appliances  of  the  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association  is  worthy  of  general  application.  The  device  is 
nothing  more  than  a  pressure  gage  in  the  cab,  connected  by 
suitable  branch  pijjes  to  the  exhaust  cavities  of  the  cylinders. 
Ultimately  the  greatest  return  from  the  use  of  this  device 
undoubtedly  would  be  the  sentiment  its  disclosures*  would 
create  in  favor  of  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  locomotive  drafting.  But  it  would  also  be  of  imme- 
diate value  in  comparing  draft  conditions  on  various  locomo- 
tives of  the  same  class;  it  would  show  why  some  locomotives 
are  unable  to  maintain  schedules  well  within  the  capacity  of 
others  of  like  desisjn. 


Back  Pressure 
Gage 


A  LMOST  every  craft  and  every  department  of  the  railroad 
^^  shop  has  a  separate  association  which  considers  and  re- 
ports on  its  own  specialized  branch  of  the  work;  in  fact,  the 
field  might  seem  to  be  covered  so  thoroughly  that  there  is 
little  left  for  the  General  Foremen's  Association  to  discu.«s. 
Undoubtedly  the  activities  of  this  association  should  be  de- 
voted, not  to  the  details  of  shop  practice,  but  rather  to  the 
broad  question  of  management.  At  the  last  convention  more 
than  ever  before  this  underlying  idea  was  brought  out. 

4e  «  * 

Probably  no  single  question  has  caused  so  much  concern  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  shop  output  as  the  problem  of 

handling  men.     There  is  no  doubt  that 

Handling  on  the  whole  there  has  been  a  falling 

the  off  in  output  per  man  during  the  past 

Labor  Problem  ^^^  V^^^^  ^^d  even  increased  wages 
have  had  little  effect  in  speeding  up 
production.  The  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  feel- 
ing of  unrest  that  has  been  almost  universal  during  the  last 
few  years.  Efforts  to  overcome  the  decrease  in  output  have 
often  been  unsuccessful  because  the  decreased  production  was 
a  result  of  general  conditions.  Apparently  the  turning  point 
has  come  and  improvement  should  be  apparent  within  a  short 
time.  The  present  wage  scale  is  satisfactory  to  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  employees.  Reductions  in  prices  give  promise  of 
a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  and  with  slack  times  in 
numerous  industries,  the  employees  will  realize  the  benefit 
of  the  continuous  employment  which  railroad  service  offers. 
Nevertheless  the  handling  of  men  will  continue  to  be  a  prob- 
lem. The  day  of  the  boss,  the  driver,  is  gone.  To  get  re- 
sults under  present  conditions  the  foreman  must  be  a  leader, 
one  who  can  appeal  to  the  men  through  a  study  of  the  motives 
that  spur  them  to  action.  Even  with  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions existing  during  the  past  two  years  some  shops  have 
made  remarkable  records  in  maintaining  their  output.  Under 
present  conditions  it  should  be  easier  to  obtain  the  desired 

results. 

*         *         * 

That  the  General  Foremen's  Association  is  looking  beyond 
the  internal  problems  of  the  shop  is  shown  by  the  discussion 

of  engine  failures  and  running  repair 
costs.  The  ultimate  object  in  conduct- 
ing a  railroad  is  to  produce  transporta- 
tion at  the  lowest  cost  per  ton  mile  and 
per  passenger  mile.  The  mechanical 
department  officer  can  best  help  to  insure  economical  opera- 
ton  if  he  keeps  this  constantly  in  mind.  Too  many  records 
for  low  cost  of  classified  repairs  have  been  made  by  slipshod 
methods  which  have  resulted  in  loss  of  service  and  heavy 
expenditures  for  running  repairs.  In  view  of  the  practical 
impossibility  of  keeping  a  record  of  running  repair  costs 
for  individual  engines  as  is  done  in  back  shop  work,  the 
cost  of  classified  repairs  should  not  be  taken  as  the  most  im- 
portant index  of  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanical  department. 
Tests  have  shown  that  even  slight  defects  in  valve  gears, 
valves  and  pistons  will  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
fuel  consumption.  Failure  to  make  minor  repairs  promptly 
is  often  responsible  for  engine  failures.  The  few  dollars 
that  may  be  saved  in  making  classified  repairs  are  lost  many 
times  over  if  the  work  is  slighted  and  the  expenditures  for 
fuel  and  for  wages  of  train  crews  are  increased.  Another 
angle  of  the  maintenance  problem  that  deserves  attention  is 
the  matter  of  clean  engines.  It  is  natural  for  enginemen  to 
take  pride  in  such  a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery  as  the 
modem  locomotive,  but  if  the  whole  engine  is  covered  with 
filth  it  becomes  repulsive  and  in  that  condition  the  engineman 
is  almost  certain  not  to  give  the  machinery  the  minute  and 
painstaking  attention  that  is  so  essential  for  securing  the 
best  results. 


The 
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THE  PAINTERS'  CONVENTION 

/^F  the  several  conventions  held  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
^^  tember,  the  meeting  of  the  Equipment  Painting  Di- 
vision of  Section  Ill-Mechanical,  at  Boston,  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  because  it  marked  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  association  that  has  been  known  for 
many  years  as  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters' 

Association. 

*  *         * 

From  the  chemical  standpoint  the  most  important  problems 
in  regard  to  paint  relate  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  sub- 
stitute materials  for  the  more  expensive 
Regarding  elements  that  for  years  have  been  re- 

Substitutes  garded  as  essential  to  the  manufacture 

for  Turpentine  of  high  grade  protective  and  decorative 
coatings.  Turpentine  has  become  a 
very  expensive  ingredient  in  paint;  and  when  it  is  realized 
that  it  is  not  a  permanent  element  in  the  finished  surface  but 
rather  a  vehicle  assisting  in  the  mechanical  application  of 
the  paint  it  seems  logical  that  among  the  multitude  of  avail- 
able petroleum  products  a  distillate  could  be  found  which 
would  serve  the  purpose.  Opinion  at  the  convention  varied 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  these  substitutes,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  representative  of  at  least  one  very  important  railroad 
declared  in  favor  of  a  substitute  for  turpentine  and  stated 
that  he  was  using  this  material  on  an  extensive  scale  with 
entirely  satisfactory  results.  The  railroads  are  striving  for 
economy  in  every  direction  and  the  painters  should  lead 
rather  than  follow  in  the  procession.  Those  who  object  to 
the  use  of  a  substitute  for  turpentine  should  make  sure  of 
their  ground  before  advising  their  railroads  that  a  cheaper 

substitute  cannot  be  successfully  used. 

*  *         *  ■■--.-";'' 

Sentiment  at  the  Painters'  Convention  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  using  only  the  best  materials.    Any  material  which  tends 

to  lessen  the  durability  of  the  painted 
Use  Only  surface  is  costly  because  it  increases  the 

the   Best  labor  that  must  be  expended  in  the  up- 

Materials  keep  of  the  car  and  labor  is  a  much 

more  expensive  item  these  days  than 
paint.  It  would  be  extremely  costly  to  use  inferior  ma- 
terials that  made  it  necessary  to  paint  a  car  more  fre- 
quently than  if  better  materials  had  been  applied  or  to 
use  cheaper  materials  that  allowed  the  steel  surface  to  de- 
teriorate when  more  expensive  materials  would  have  pre- 
vented the  damage.  These  considerations  in  turn  suggest 
the  interesting  question  as  to  whether  the  quality  of  paint 
can  be  wholly  determined  by  a  chemical  formula.  There  are 
many  who  contend  that  the  preparation  of  paint  is  an  art 
and  that  only  the  most  skilled  artisans  are  capable  of  mixing 
the  ingredients  in  such  proportion  as  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
paint.  The  technical  staff  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
prepared  specifications  upon  which  all  of  the  paint  required 
for  the  standardized  equipment  was  purchased.  Some  com- 
plaints were  registered  at  the  time,  but  the  paint  purchased 
was  generally  well  regarded.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  how  this  paint  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

*  *         * 

The  most  practical  and  progressive  action  taken  by  the 
painters  at  this   convention  was  in   regard   to  the  uniform 

stencilling  of  freight  cars.     This  was 

Uniform  unanimously  endorsed  and  the  action  of 

Stencilling  the   association   was   also   in   favor   of 

Endorsed  placing  upon  the  owning  road  the  cost 

of    painting    special    badges    or   trade 

marks.    It  was  shown  that  the  cost  of  this  special  decorative 

work  was  considerable  and  that  uniform  stencilling  would 

result  in  a  considerable  saving  to  all  roads  if  universally 

adopted.      It    appears   that    many    railroads    have    already 

adopted  the  uniform  stencilling...     ..-;  :■■■_,     ../;;;-•  •■....■ 


THE  TOOL  FOREMEN'S  CONVENTION 

A  T  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Railway 
^^  Tool  Foremen's  Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  September  1  to  3  inclusive,  definite  affirmative  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  question  of  amalgamation  with  the 
American  Railroad  Association,  Section  III — ^Mechanical 
The  tool  foremen,  therefore,  became  the  second  of  the  so- 
called  minor  mechanical  department  organizations  to  join  the 
American  Railroad  Association.  The  convention  was  well 
attended  and  technical  reports  and  papers  of  exceptional 
value  were  read,  followed  in  many  cases  by  animated  dis- 
cussions. 

♦  4t  « 

Several  papers  were  presented  on  special  tool  room  devices 
and  it  developed  that  there  are  few  tool  room  foremen  who 

do  not  have  a  number  of  special  and 
Special  effective  devices  for  performing  various 

Tool  Room  operations  in  the  shop.     These  devices 

Devices  should  be  made  known  to  other  foremen 

through  the  medium  of  the  association 
and  various  technical  journals.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
future  of  the  tool  room  foreman  lies  not  in  his  ability  to 
turn  out  satisfactory  small  tools  and  machine  tool  cutters,  but 
in  the  extent  to  which  he  studies  the  problems  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  shop  with  a  view  to  developing  special 
jigs  and  tools  to  reduce  the  time  and  labor  required  on  ma- 
chine and  erecting  floor  operations.  -  y,,  •= ..   :  ; 

*  *         *  ' "  '" 

Members  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  on 
"Issuing  and  Checking  Tools  in  Locomotive  and  Car  Shops" 
s.:   ..       were  practically  unanimous  in  support 
:V  Method  of  of  the  system  of  issuing  by  check  num- 

Issuing  her.    Checks  given  to  the  men  on  enter- 

Shop  Tools  ing  the  service  should  be  presented  at 

the  tool  room  for  all  tools  except  chisels 
and  machine  tools.  Periodical  inspections  of  cupboards  will 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  operation  of  the  system  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  to  light  many  tools  that  are  being  hoarded 
by  mechanics  against  possible  use.  This  condition  is  espe- 
cially evident  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  any  particular 
kind  of  tool.  Irregularities  and  disobedience  of  shop  rules 
regarding  the  handling  of  tools  shcaild  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  "-^  n: 

.. ;- ; ; ..  •  ■      *         *         *  ....._. 

Especial  interest  was  displayed  in  the  report  of  the  Can- 
mittee  on  Standardization  of  Boiler  and  Staybolt  Taps  given 

in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Seven 
Standardization  standard  taps  were  recommended,  in- 
of  Boiler  Taps  eluding  a  36-in.  staybolt  tap,  a  special 
Recommended  spindle  tap  for  work  behind  frames,  a 
24-in.  staybolt  tap  made  in  three 
lengths  and  a  button-head  radial  staybolt  tap.  These  first 
four  taps  are  made  with  Whitworth  threads,  12  per  in.,  this 
thread  being  recommended  because  it  has  a  greater  tensile 
strength  and  maintains  its  original  diameter  longer  than 
either  the  V-thread  or  the  U.  S.  Standard.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  staybolt  cutting  machines  must  be  checked  often  to  make 
sure  they  are  cutting  accurate  staybolt  threads  of  the  correct 
diameter.  Boiler  head  and  washout  plug  taps  were  recom- 
mended with  a  ^-in.  taper  in  12  in.  and  12  U.S.  standard 
threads  per  in.,  the  latter  provision  being  made  because  these 
taps  are  often  manufactured  in  railway  shops  and  the  U.S. 
standard  thread  is  less  difficult  to  make  than  the  Whitworth. 
The  committee  maintained  that  the  adoption  of  standard 
taps  as  recommended  would  eliminate  many  irregularities 
and  simplify  the  manufacture  of  taps  for  this  particular 
service.  It  was  also  felt  that  under  present  conditions  satis- 
factory taps  can  be  secured  at  a  more  reasonable  price  from 
any  first  class  manufacturer  than  can  be  made  locally  in  a 
railroad  shop.  ,--  ...- 
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THE  STEEL  THEATERS'  CONVENTION 

'^'T'HE  truth  of  the  old  motto  "In  union  there  is  strength" 
■  *■  seems  to  be  demonstrated  once  more  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  American  Steel  Treaters'  Society  and  the  Steel 
Treating  Research  Society  to  form  one  big  organization  of 
men  interested  in  steel  treating.  The  new  organization, 
known  as  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  springs 
at  once  into  prominence  among  the  American  technical  so- 
cieties; its  remarkable  growth  and  strength  were  convincingly 
shown  at  the  second  annual  convention  and  exhibition  held 
at  Philadelphia,  September  14  to  18.  Many  valuable  papers, 
some  of  which  are  abstracted  in  this  issue,  were  read  and 
presented  by  title  at  the  technical  sessions.  With  an  ex- 
hibition distributed  over  80,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  the  heat  treating  industry  was  repre- 
sented. The  present  membership  of  the  society  is  estimated  at 
2,800,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  attended  the  convention. 

*  *         * 

Several  papers  were  presented  on  the  relative  efficiency  of 
fuels  and  special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  high  cost  and 
.•..;-..•. "/i    ■v         growing  scarcity  of  fuel  oil.     Discus- 
;  '        Relative  sion  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  aver- 

Efficiency       ...  age    fuel    oil    furnace    without    proper 
of  Fuels  equipment  for  vaporizing  the  oil,  mix- 

ing it  with  air,  and  a  pyrometer  to 
indicate  temperatures,  wastes  at  least  33  per  cent  of  the  heat  of 
the  oil.  This  statement  was  made  by  competent  authorities 
and  indicates  the  importance  of  proper  fuel  mixing  and  tem- 
perature control  apparatus  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  furnace 
operation.  Owing  to  the  fuel  oil  situation,  the  possible  neces- 
sity of  changing  over  to  gas  or  electric  furnaces  was  pointed 
out,  with  resultant  advantages  in  greater  flexibility,  better  con- 
trol of  furnace  atmosphere  and  more  uniform  temperature  of 
heated  area.  T"-   .:::      ;V  =    .■■.'•- V,'^       ••'^-    >    -V 

*  *         * 

A  question  of  particular  interest  to  railroad  men  in  view  of  the 
attempted  use  of  heat  treated  steel  for  locomotive  motion  work 

was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of 
heat  treatment  and  fatigue  strength  of 
steel.  The  conclusions  were  that  there 
is  only  one  quenching  and  one  drawing 
temperature  for  maximum  fatigue 
strength.  Decarbonization  has  a' detrimental  effect  on  fatigue 
strength  and  parts  should  be  heated  in  a  non-oxidizing  at- 
mosphere. Duplication  of  regular  heat  treatment  will  hasten 
failure  of  such  parts  as  have  already  been  subjected  to  re- 
peated stresses.  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  conclusions 
hold  for  carbon  steel  and  not  necessarily  for  all  alloy  steels. 

t         ♦         ♦ 

The  discovery  of  high  speed  steel  by  two  American  metal- 
lurgists, Taylor  and  White,  revolutionized  the  steel  treating 

industry  and  made  possible  production 
records  never  before  thought  of.  The 
best  results  with  any  kind  of  tool  steel, 
however,  can  be  secured  only  by  proper 
heat  treatment.  Several  papers  were 
presented  on  the  heat  treatment  of  high  speed  steel  and  show- 
ing the  results  of  actual  tests.  The  imperative  need  for  better 
shop  equipment  for  heat  treating  steel  was  pointed  out.  Al- 
together aside  from  the  question  of  fuel  economy,  high  speed 
steel  is  too  expensive  to  be  spoiled  or  heat  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  any  but  the  best  results.  Antiquated  equip- 
ment together  with  guess-work  hiethods  of  judging  tempera- 
tures and  treating  the  steel  must  be  done  away  with  because 
they  result  in  inefficient  or  spoiled  work,  the  cost  of  which 
may  often  equal  the  entire  cost  of  the  right  kind  of  equipment. 
Money  can  be  saved  in  many  shops  by  the  installation  of 
modem  forging,  annealing,  carburizing  and  heat  treating 
furnaces;  also  the  temperature  control  apparatus,  pyrometers 
and  other  equipment  necessary  for  their  efficient  operation. 


PIECEWORK  AND  PRODUCTION 

ROSELLE   PaKK,    N.   J. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  article  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechatiicd 
Engineer  entitled  "Piecework  Needed  to  Increase  Production" 
has  been  sharply  criticised  by  the  railway  shop  crafts  on  the 
ground  that  it  misrepresented  the  American  workman  and 
advocated  obsolete  methods  to  increase  production.  The 
writer  had  no  such  intention,  well  knowing  that  when  com- 
pared with  the  workers  of  other  countries,  the  American 
workman  excels  in  many  ways,  as  was  forcefully  proved 
during  the  recent  war. 

Regarding  the  piecework  system,  the  underlying  idea  was 
simply  that  special  skill  and  ability  should  be  specially  re- 
warded or  compensated  for,  which  in  the  writer's  opinion 
could  be  best  accomplished  by  a  proper  bonus  system.  How- 
ever, since  any  system  in  order  to  be  a  success  must  be 
agreeable  to  the  railway  shop  crafts,  otherwise  no  co-operation 
on  their  part  could  be  expected,  it  logically  follows  that  the 
piecework  system,  being  objected  to  by  the  majority  of  them, 
cannot  be  considered. 

The  most  essential  thing  today  in  railroad  shops  is  co- 
operation between  the  officials,  supervisors  and  shop  crafts. 
This,  combined  with  loyalty  to  service  will  bring  out  inven- 
tive genius  and  constructive  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  me- 
chanics and  supervisors.  Frank  J.  Borer. 


•    Conclusions 
Regarding 
Fatigue  Strength 


^      HANDHOLDS  VS.  WASHOUT  PLUGS 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer on  page  567,  there  appeared  a  letter  on  the  above  sub- 


Copp&r  CosAe^ 


Coarse.   "Tfyreoa^s 


E/ectnc  IVe/a/ 


F/re.  Box  ^S/zeef 


Heat  Treating 

High  Speed 

Steel 


A   Design  Which   Eliminates   IVIany  of  the   Defects  of  Ordinary 

Washout  Plugs 

ject  by  J.  L.  Mohun.  The  illustration  of  the  washout  plug 
referred  to  in  the  letter  was  not  published  and  it  is  therefore 
shown  herewith. 


•      :i^  NEW  BOOKS   '     :   ■    ;         - 

Metal  Statistics,  1920.  328  pages  including  advertising,  Zyi  in.  by  6  in., 
bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  American  Metal  Market  and  Daily 
Iron  and  Steel   Report,  81   Fulton  street,  New  York. 

This  book  probably  contains  the  most  complete  data  con- 
cerning metal  prices  and  production  for  many  years  past  that 
is  available  in  the  form  of  a  pocket  handbook,  and  as  such 
the  book  may  be  reconmiended  to  railroad  purchasing  agents 
concerned  with  metal  purchases;  although  in  the  present 
erratic  state  of  the  market  for  all  basic  commodities,  a  study 
of  previous  price  fluctuations  would  not  appear  to  be  of 
much  value  as  an  index  to  future  price  levels.  The  book 
does  not  contain  any  technical  information  relating  to  metals, 
does  not  contain  any  technical  information  relating  to  metals 
and  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  text  book  on  metallurgy  to 
be  used  by  students. 


Traveling  Engineers'  Association  Convenes 

Well  Attended    Meeting    Discusses    Operation    of  ;: '      ^^r-    :  > 

Stokers,  Draft  Appliances  and  Many  Other  Subjects  ■/;Vri:^>U; 


THE  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  held  its  twenty- 
eighth  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi- 
cago, September  14  to  17,  1920.  Following  the  open- 
ing exercises  the  President's  address  was  delivered  by  G.  A. 
Kell,  (Grand  Trunk). 

Address  of  President  Kell 

President  Kell  spoke  in  part  as  follows:      • "  •' 

During  the  great  war  special  efforts  were  made  by  each 
and  every  man  employed  in  the  operation  of  railroads  to 
conserve  coal  in  particular  and  to  operate  the  railroads  at 
the  lowest  possible  expense.  In  this  the  traveling  engineer 
took  no  small  part.  Many  of  our  members  have  been  called 
on  to  take  up  important  positions  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

It  is  just  as  important  today  to  save  coal  and  supplies  as 
it  has  ever  been.  The  cost  of  coal,  oil,  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  is  greater  today  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  There- 
fore there  should  be  no  relaxation  on  our  part  in  any  way, 
but  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  get  more  skillful  oper- 
ation of  the  locomotives  on  the  road. 

The  drastic  labor  conditions  that  prevail  throughout  the 
country  are  the  cause  for  great  anxiety.  There  is  social, 
racial,  and  industrial  unrest  everywhere,  brought  about  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  spirit  and  practice  of  profiteering  and  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Strikes  have  taken  place;  in  some  cases 
they  have  been  due  to  over  zealous,  self-appointed  labor 
leaders  more  than  to  anything  else.  The  traveling  engi- 
neers, whose  conservatism  and  loyalty  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned, who  are  scattered  throughout  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  who  come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  rail- 
road employees,  can  do  much  toward  influencing  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  men  toward  taking  the  right  view  of  the 
present  critical  conditions.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the 
world's  history  when  calm  and  cool  judgment  should  be  ex- 
ercised, now  is  the  time.  -^^ 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKERS 

Because  the  stoker  is  comparatively  new  to  the  men,  the 
organization  of  proper  terminal  inspection  forces  has  been 
neglected  on  many  roads.  It  is  considered  sufficient  to  assign 
a  few  mechanics  to  the  task  of  working  up  the  reports  made 
out  by  the  engine  crews.    A  great  deal  of  essential  work  is  re- 


ported by  the  engine  inspectors  which  was  not  found  by  the 
enginemen,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  without  an 
inspection  of  the  stoker  by  a  competent  inspector  this  ma- 
chine will  be  allowed  to  continue  in  service  many  trips  when 
in  need  of  repairs.  The  stoker  inspection  force  should  be 
modeled  along  the  lines  of  our  present  air  brake  inspection, 
and  when  this  is  done  we  will  notice  a  large  decrease  in  the 
number  of  so-called  stoker  failures. 

There  should  be  a  man  at  each  terminal  who  is  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  condition  of  all  stokers,  and  he 
should  have  a  sufficient  force  of  mechanics  under  his  super- 
vision to  properly  maintain  and  inspect  the  numl>er  of  stokers 
handled.  We  can  never  hope  to  give  stokers  the  attention 
deserved  while  we  depend  on  a  busy  roundhouse  foreman  to 
give  them  what  attention  he  is  able  to  spare  from  his  other 
duties. 

When  an  engine  arrives  at  the  terminal  or  cinder  pit  track, 
there  should  be  an  inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  run  the  stoker 
and  observe  all  features  of  its  operation,  both  frwn  a  me- 
chanical viewpoint  and  also  the  manner  in  which  it  performs 
its  various  functions  in  order  that  any  defects  existing  may 
be  corrected  before  the  engine  is  called  to  leave.  Inspections 
which  are  left  to  be  performed  on  the  outgoing  track  often 
mean  defects,  cannot  be  corrected  without  delaying  the  en- 
gine, and  "as  a  result  the  engine  is  permitted  to  go  without 
the  work  being  done. 

In  most  cases  many  important  parts  of  the  stokers  are 
placed  below  the  engine  deck,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  accumulation  on  them  of  coal  and  grease,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  determine  just  what  the  ma- 
chine looks  like.  If  the  machine  is  allowed  to  become  buried, 
the  roundhouse  forces  have  good  grounds  for  presuming  that 
it  is  net  of  much  importance  and  they  lose  interest  in  its 
upkeep.  .   ,.  .     .    ..,  . .-.  ;  c- .  t  ■  ^•...   ^   ■■  .•; 

MAINTENANCE 

On  the  question  of  maintenance  organization  your  Com- 
mittee does  not  feel  that  any  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down, 
as  this  is  a  matter  which  must  be  determined  by  local  condi- 
tions and  the  number  of  stokers  in  service.  The  one  vital 
point  is  that  the  organization  must  be  such  as  to  assure  the 
maintaining  of  the  stokers  in  good  operating  condition  at  all 
times.  :  ^^  ■ 

Power  being  the  first  essential  to  operating  the  stoker,  the 
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THE  STEEL  THEATERS'  CONVENTION 

'X'HK  truth  of  the  old  motto  "In  union  there  is  strength*' 
*  .-icem.-;  to  be  demonstrated  once  more  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  American  Steel  Treatcrs'  Society  and  the  Steel 
Treating  Re.>earch  Society  to  form  one  big  organization  of 
men  interested  in  .-iteel  treating.  The  new  organization, 
known  a.^  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  springs 
at  once  into  j»rominence  among  the  American  technical  so- 
cieties; its  remarkalile  growth  and  strength  were  convincingly 
shown  at  the  .nrond  amuial  convention  and  exliibition  held 
at  IMiiladelphia,  Stj)teniber  14  to  IM.  Many  valuable  jxipers, 
some  of  which  are  ab.-tracted  in  this  issue,  were  read  and 
presented  by  title  at  the  technical  sessions.  Willi  an  ex- 
hibition distributed  over  80,000  scj.  ft.  of  flcwr  space,  prac- 
tically every  phase  ot"  the  heat  treating  industry  was  repre- 
sented.   The  i)resent  membershij)  of  the  scxiety  is  estimated  at 

2.cS00,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  attended  the  convention. 

*  *  * 

Several  pa})ers  were  presented  on  the  relative  efticiency  of 
fuels  and  .s])ecial  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  high  cost  and 

growing  scarcity  of  fuel  oil.     Discus- 

Relative  sion  l)rought  out  the  fact  that  the  aver- 

Efficiency  'ige    fuel    oil    furnace    without    proper 

of  Fuels  e(|uipment  for  vaporizing  the  oil,  mix- 

ing it  with  air,  and  a  pyrometer  to 
indicate  temperatures,  wastes  at  least  .vS  per  cent  of  the  heat  of 
the  oil.  This  .statement  was  made  l>y  competent  authorities 
and  indicates  the  importance  of  proper  fuel  mixing  and  tem- 
perature control  apparatus  to  increa.sc  the  efficiency  of  furnace 
oix-ration.  Owing  to  the  fuel  oil  situation,  the  possible  neces- 
sity of  changing  over  to  gas  or  electric  furnaces  was  jiointed 
out,  with  resultant  advantages  in  greater  tlexibility,  better  con- 
trol of  furnace  atmosphere  and  more  uniform  temperature  of 

heated  area.  ■ 

*  *         * 

A  question  of  particular  interest  to  railroad  men  in  view  of  the 
attempted  use  of  heat  treated  steel  for  locomotive  motion  work 

;.  .was  brought  out   in   the  discussion   of 

Conclusions  heat  treatment  and  fatigue  strength  of 

Regarding  steel.     The  conclusions  were  tliat  there 

Fatigue   Strength       '-^  ""^X  0"^  <iuenching  and  one  dnnying 

temperature  for  maxmium  fatigue 
strength.  Decarljonization  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  fatigue 
strength  and  parts  sliould  be  lieated  in  a  non-oxidizing  at- 
mosphere. Duplication  of  regular  heat  treatment  will  hasten 
failure  of  such  parts  as  have  already  I)cen  .subjected  to  re- 
peated .stresses.  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  conclusions 
hold  for  carl)on  steel  and  not  nece>-arily  for  all  alloy  steels. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  di.scoverv-  of  high  <\Kx-d  steel  by  two  .American  metal- 
lurgi.sts,  Taylor  and  White,  revolutionized  the  steel  treating 

industry  and  made  possible  production 

Heat  Treating         records  never  ])efore  thought  of.     The 

High  Speed  I'l-.st  results  with  any  kind  of  tool  steel. 

g^g^j  .     however,  can  be  secured  only  by  proper 

heat  treatmint.  Several  paj)ers  were 
presented  on  the  heat  treatment  of  high  speed  steel  and  show- 
ing the  results  of  actual  tests.  The  imi)erative  need  for  better 
shop  e<iuipment  for  heat  treating  .steel  was  pointed  out.  Al- 
together aside  from  the  question  of  fuel  economy,  high  speed 
steel  is  too  expensive  to  be  spoiled  or  heat  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  any  but  the  I)est  results.  Anti(|uated  criuij)- 
ment  together  with  guess-work  methods  of  judging  tempera- 
tures and  treating  the  steel  must  l)e  done  away  with  because 
thev  result  in  inefficient  or  spoiled  work,  the  cost  of  which 
may  often  equal  the  entire  co.st  of  the  right  kind  of  equipment. 
Money  can  be  saved  in  many  .shops  by  the  installation  of 
modern  forging,  annealing,  carburizing  and  heat  treating 
furnaces;  ai.so  the  temperature  control  ajiparatus,  pyrometers 
and  other  equi{)ment  necessary  for  their  eft'icicnt  operation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


PIECEWORK  AND  PRODUCTION 

ROSEI.LE    P.\«K,    N.     r. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  article  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Railway  Media,  cal 
Engineer  entitled  'T'iecework  Needed  to  Increase  Product;. )a" 
has  been  sharply  critici.sed  by  the  railway  shop  crafts  on  the 
ground  that  it  misrepresented  the  American  workman  nd 
advocated  obsolete  methods  to  increase  production.  i  he 
writer  had  no  such  intention,  well  knowing  that  when  cnm- 
])ared  with  the  workers  of  other  countries,  the  Amen  m 
workman  excels  in  many  wa}s,  as  was  forcefully  pr(/.ed 
during  the  recent  war. 

Regarding  the  piecework  system,  the  underlying  idea  was 
simjjly  that  .special  skill  and  ability  should  be  specially  re- 
warded or  compensated  for,  which  in  the  writer's  opinion 
could  be  best  accomplished  b}-  a  proper  bonus  system.  How- 
ever, since  any  system  in  order  to  be  a  success  must  be 
agreeable  to  the  railway  shop  crafts,  otherwi.se  no  co-operation 
on  their  part  could  be  expected,  it  logically  follows  that  the 
piecework  system,  being  objected  to  by  the  majority  of  them, 
cannot  be  considered. 

'Ihe  most  essential  thing  today  in  railroad  shops  is  co- 
ojieration  between  the  officials,  supervisors  and  shop  crafts. 
This,  combined  with  loyalty  to  service  will  bring  out  inven- 
tive genius  and  constructive  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  me- 
chanics and  sui)eryi.sors.  P'r.axk  J.  Bokik. 


HANDHOLDS  VS.  WASHOUT  PLUGS 

In  the  Sei)tember  issue  of  the  Raihcay  Mechanical  Eni^i- 
nccr  on  page  567,  there  appeared  a  letter  on  the  above  sub- 

—  Ccar^e    T/irrfJo/3 

E/ecf'vc  IVe/J 
/^.r-e  Bojt  S/7e 


A    Design   Which    Eliminates    Many   of  the    Defects   of   Ordinary 

Washout  Plugs 

ject  Ijy  J.  L.  Mohun.  The  illustration  of  the  washout  plug 
referred  to  in  the  letter  was  not  published  and  it  is  therefore 
>hown  herewith. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Miial  Statistics,  1920.  338  pages  including  advertising,  3'/j  in.  by  6  ir-., 
liound  in  cloth,  rublisiu.l  by  the  .American  Met.il  Market  and  Daily 
In'n  and   Steel    Kiport,  81    Fulton   street,  New   York. 

Tliis  bcx)k  probably  contains  the  most  complete  data  con- 
cerning metal  prices  and  pnxluction  for  many  years  past  th;  r. 
is  available  in  the  form  of  a  pmket  handbook,  and  as  suci^ 
the  book  may  be  recommended  to  railroad  purchasing  agent- 
concerned   with   metal   purcha.ses;   although   in   the  presert 
erratic  state  of  the  market  for  all  basic  commodities,  a  stud 
of  previous  price   fluctuations   would   not   appear  to  be  o' 
much  value  as  an  index  to  future  price  levels.     The  booV 
does  not  contain  any  technical  information  relating  to  metal.s 
does  not  contain  any  technical  information  relating  to  metal- 
and  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  te.xt  book  on  metallurgy  t » 
be  used  bv  students. 


Traveling  Engineers'  Association  Convenes 


Well   Attended    Meeting    Discusses    Operation    of 
Stokers,  Draft  Appliances  and  Many  Other  Subjects 


THE  IruvL'ling  Engineers"  Association  held  its  twenty- 
eighth  iinnuul  convention  at  tlie  Hotel  Sherman.  Chi- 
cago, September  14  to  17,  1920.  Eollowing  the  open- 
inu'  exercises  the  President's  address  was  delivered  by  G.  A. 
Kell,  (Grand  'Irunk). 

Address  of  President  Kell 

President  Kell  sjujke  in  part  a>  follows: 

During  the  great  war  special  efforts  were  made  Ijy  each 
and  everv  man  employetl  in  the  operation  of  railroads  to 
conserve  coal  in  jjarticular  and  to  operate  the  railroads  at 
the  lowest  jxissible  e.\i)en>e.  In  this  the  traveling  engiiKvr 
took  no  small  part.  Many  of  our  members  have  been  calLd 
on  to  take  u\)  imj)ortant  positions  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

It  is  just  as  important  today  to  save  coal  and  .>ui)j)lies  as 
it  has  ever  been.  The  cost  of  coal.  oil.  and  suj)i)lies  of  all 
kinds  is  greater  today  than  it  has  ever  been  l)efore.  There- 
fore there  should  be  no  relaxation  on  our  part  in  any  way, 
but  every  effort  should  l)e  put  forth  to  get  more  skillful  oper- 
ation of  the  locomotives  on  the  road. 

The  drastic  labor  conditions  that  prevail  throughout  the 
country  are  the  cause  for  great  anxiety.  There  is  social, 
racial,  and  industrial  unrest  everywhere,  ])rought  about  to  a 
gnat  extent  by  the  spirit  and  practice  of  j^rol'iteering  and  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Strikes  have  taken  jdacc;  in  some  cases 
they  have  been  due  to  over  zealous,  self-appointed  lalwr 
leaders  more  than  to  anything  else.  The  traveling  engi- 
neers, whose  conservatism  and  loyalty  have  never  been  ((ues- 
tioned,  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  different  i)arts  of 
the  countr}-  and  who  come  in  contact  with  a  great  manv  rail- 
riad  employeis.  can  do  mucli  toward  inlluencing  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  men  toward  taking  the  right  view  of  the 
l)resent  critical  conditions.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the 
world's  history  when  calm  and  cool  judgment  should  be  ex- 
ercised, now  is  the  time. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
LOCOMOTIVE  STOKERS 

Because  the  stoker  is  comparatively  new  to  the  men.  the 
organization  of  proper  terminal  inspection  forces  has  been 
neglected  on  many  roads.  It  is  considered  sufficient  to  assign 
a  few  mechanics  to  the  task  of  working  up  the  reports  made 
out  bv  the  engine  crews.    A  great  deal  of  essential  work  is  re- 


ported by  the  engine  inspectors  which  was  not  found  by  the 
enginemen,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  without  aa 
inspection  of  tlie  stoker  by  a  competent  inspector  this  ma- 
chine will  be  allowed  to  continue  in  service  many  trips  when 
in  need  of  repairs.  i  he  stoker  inspection  force  slwuld  l>e 
modeled  along  the  lines  of  our  present  air  brake  inspection, 
and  when  this  is  done  we  will  notice  a  large  decrease  in  the 
number  of  so-c;illed  stoker  failures. 

There  should  be  a  man  at  each  terminal  who  i.>-  held  per- 
sonally res{)onsibk'  for  the  condition  of  all  stokers,  and  he 
sliciuld  have  a  suftkient  force  of  mechanics  under  his  super- 
vision to  properly  maintain  and  inspect  the  number  of  stokers 
handled.  We  can  never  hope  to  give  stokers  the  attention 
deserved  while  we  dejicnd  on  a  l)usy  roundhou.-e  foreman  to 
give  them  wluit  attention  he  i>  al>le  to  spare  from  his  other 
duties. 

When  an  engine  arriws  at  the  terminal  or  cinder  pit  track, 
there  should  be  an  insi)eclor  who.H*  duty  it  is  to  run  the  stoker 
and  observe  all  feature-^  of  its  operation,  both  from  a  me- 
chanical view])oint  and  also  the  manner  in  which  it  performs 
its  various  functions  in  order  that  any  defects  exi>ting  may 
be  corrected  I)efore  the  engine  is  called  to  leave.  Inspections 
which  are  left  to  be  performed  on  the  outgoing  track  often 
mean  defects,  cannot  l)e  corrected  without  delaying  the  en- 
gine, and  as  a  result  the  engine  is  permitted  to  go  without 
the  work  being  done. 

In  most  cases  many  important  parts  of  the  stokers  are 
placed  below  the  engine  deck,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to 
tlie  accumulation  on  them  of  coal  and  grea>e,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  nearly  impossiljle  to  tlelermine  just  what  the  ma- 
chine looks  like.  If  the  machine  is  alk)wed  to  ]>ecome  buried, 
tlie  roundhouse  forces  have  g(K)d  grounds  for  presuming  that 
it  is  net  of  much  imj)ortance  and  they  lose  interest  in  its 
u|)keei). 

MAIXTKNANOE 

On  the  question  of  maintenance  organization  your  ("om- 
mittee  dws  not  feel  that  any  fixed  rules  can  1)0  laid  down, 
as  this  is  a  matter  which  must  be  determined  by  local  condi- 
tions and  the  number  of  stokers  in  service.  The  one  vital 
point  is  that  the  organization  must  l)e  such  as  to  assure  the 
maintaining  of  the  stokers  in  good  operating  condition  at  all 
times. 

Power  being  the  first  essential  to  operating  the  stoker,  the 
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power  plant  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  in  condition  where 
it  cannot  furnish  ample  power  to  operate. 

On  stokers  using  fixed  distributors  it  is  essential  that  these 
be  maintained  to  their  original  design,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
become  burned  off,  as  under  these  conditions  proper  distribu- 
tion of  coal  over  the  grates  cannot  be  obtained. 

On  stokers  using  a  movable  mechanical  distributor  it  is 
equally  important  that  this  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and 
lost  motion  not  allowed  to  develop. 

When  an  engine  goes  into  the  shop  for  heavy  repairs,  the 
stoker  should  be  removed  from  the  engine  and  receive  the 
same  careful  attention  and  overhauling  which  other  devices 


in  this  connection  is  to  see  that  pipes  are  not  allowed  to  re- 
main stopped  up  for  many  trips  at  a  time  or  that  pipes  are 
allowed  to  run  with  leaks  in  them  which  prevent  the  oil  get- 
ting to  the  bearings. 

OPERATION 

In  the  preparation  of  fires  for  the  road,  too  much  care  can- 
not be  taken  in  order  that  the  stoker  has  a  fire  in  proper 
condition  on  which  to  start  firing.  The  stoker  is  only  a  ma- 
chine, and  not  an  automatic  one.  It  will  do  only  what  it  is 
made  to  do  by  human  hands,  so  if  the  fireman  starts  it  to 
work  without  having  first  put  the  fire  in  proper  condition  the 
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get  at  such  times,  in  order  that  when  the  engine  is  returned 
to  service  the  stoker  will  be  physically  fit  for  the  arduous 
duties  it  is  called  upon  to  perform.      ......  ,..- 

>::  -:.■■:    ':.■     .  :.  i  ■:■■         lubrication     v';  '.  '  v"  ■;   i'V;  <  '.  i 

•"  The  practice  of  equipping  stoker-fired  engines  with  a 
separate  lubricator  for  oiling  the  steam  cylinder  of  the  stoker 
engine  has  been  tried  out  with  success,  and  the  Committee 
recommends  that  this  receive  consideration.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  method  not  only  excites  more  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  fireman  in  the  care  of  the  machine,  but  also  is  an  educa- 
tion to  him  in  the  operation  of  lubricators  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  sooner  or  later  to  handle. 

Many  parts  and  bearings  of  the  stoker  depend  on  oil  cups 
for  their  lubrication,  these  cups  oftentimes  having  pipe  con- 
nections to  the  parts  affected.  If  these  cups  are  allowed  to 
be  taken  off  of  the  engine  or  be  lost,  the  parts  will  run  with- 
out oil  and  before  this  is  detected,  will  be  worn  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  renewal.    Another  very  important  feature 


stoker  is  in  no  way  to  blame  for  a  poor  performance.  In  the 
preparation  of  fires  at  terminals,  hand  firing  only  should  he 
used.  All  banks  should  be  leveled  off  by  using  the  rake  and 
the  fire  be  allowed  to  burn  through  uniformly  over  the  entire 
grate  area  before  i^ing  the  stoker.  Many  delays  due  to  hav- 
ing to  clean  fires  on  the  road  are  caused  by  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  fireman  did  not  get  his  fire  in  condition  before 
starting  and  a  clinkered  fire  was  the  result.  Light  fires  are 
recommended  for  stoker-fired  engines,  but  whether  the  fires 
are  light  or  of  medium  thickness,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  burned  uniformly  over  the  grates  before  starting. 

After  starting,  the  fireman  should  endeavor  to  starve  the 
conveyor  trough  whenever  this  is  possible,  as  this  will  enable 
him  better  to  observe  any  foreign  matter  which  might  enter 
the  trough  with  the  coal.  Practically  all  firemen  have  been 
instructed  and  are  practicing  the  art  of  starving  the  fire  while 
the  engine  is  working,  and  this  method  of  firing  has  proven 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Firemen  should  be  able  to  foresee  the  steam  requirements 
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of  their  engines  and  maintain  an  even  steam  pressure  with 
regular  operation  of  the  stoker,  rather  than  run  the  stoker 
fast  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  stop  until  the  fire  has 
burned  through.  The  latter  method  is  very  wasteful  of  fuel. 
The  use  of  the  stoker  to  replenish  the  fire  when  rolling  down 
grade,  standing  on  passing  tracks  or  when  switching,  should 
be  discouraged,  as  the  fireman  should  avail  himself  of  these 
opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  his 
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fire.  Firemen  should  not  be  allowed  to  speed  up  the  stoker 
in  an  attempt  to  build  up  certain  parts  of  the  fire  but  should 
use  the  shovel  for  this  purpose. 

When  any  foi^ign  matter  gets  into  the  stoker  the  fireman 
should  try  to  locate  and  remove  it,  rather  than  to  try  to  force 
the  obstruction  through  the  machine. 

When  delivering  an  engine  at  the  terminal  all  coal  should 
be  allowed  to  run  from  the  conveyor  trough  and  the  slides 
should  be  closed  in  order  that  the  engine  will  not  be  coaled 


with  the  slides  in  the  back  of  the  tender  open  and  the  trough 
become  jammed  with  coal  during  this  operation.  The  fire- 
man should  not  wait  until  the  engine  is  detached  from  the 
train  and  about  to  reach  the  cinder  pit  before  closing  the 
slides  over  the  conveyor  trough,  for  in  this  case  he  wastes  the 
coal  by  putting  it  into  the  fire-box  when  it  is  not  needed  and 
makes  the  task  of  the  fire  knockers  much  harder  than  it  would 
be  otherwise.  '>  '•   vi^i... 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  the  economical 
handling  of  stokers  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The 
present-day  stoker  is  efficient  and  economical  in  its  perform- 
ance when  given  the  proper  care  and  skillful  handling. 

The  report  was  signed  by  I.  T.  Bumev,  chairman  (South- 
em);  O.  W.  Detrick,  (L.  V.);  J.  H.' Harry,  (Wabash); 
C.  M.  Freeman  and  W.  A.  Larick,  (N.  Y.  C). 

■  >V':r  "•;•";"  •;■    Discussion  z'.  :  ''.^•:7^'^ . 

The  lubrication  of  stokers  was  the  point  most  generally 
discussed.  Many  of  the  members  recommended  the  use  of  a 
separate  lubricator  for  the  stoker  engine  placed  on  the  left 
side  of  the  boiler  head  where  it  can  be  regulated  by  the  fire- 
man. While  good  results  have  also  been  obtained  by  the 
lubrication  of  the  stoker  engine  from  the  main  lubricator, 
the  separate  lubricator  has  the  advantage  of  placing  the  entire 
stoker  in  the  hands  of  the  fireman,  increasing  his  interest  and 
preparing  him  for  greater  responsibilities  on  promotion. 

In  answer  to  questions  which  were  raised  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  stoker  as  compared  with  hand  firing,  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  in  very  few  cases  are  hand  fired 
and  stoker  fired  locomotives  of  the  same  classes  in  service  to 
permit  directly  comparable  tests.  W^hile  such  tests  as  have 
been  made  by  members  of  the  Association  indicate  an  in- 
crease in  the  coal  consumption  per  locomotive  mile  this  has 
been  accompanied  either  by  an  increased  tonnage,  increased 
speed  or  both.  In  one  case  mentioned  the  increase  in  speed 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  average  time  of 
freight  runs  over  the  division  from  15  and  16  hours  to  about 
7  or  8  hours.  The  importance  of  carefully  training  stoker 
firemen  was  touched  on  by  several  members.  The  points 
most  needing  attention  in  this  respect  are  care  in  cutting  down 
the  rate  of  coal  feed  to  the  minimum;  that  is,  "starving"  the 
trough,  and  the  judicious  use  of  the  shovel  in  building  up 
fires  for  the  stoker  and  in  keeping  them  trimmed.  The  re- 
liability of  the  stokers  now  in  service  was  quite  generally 
testified  to,  very  few  failures  occurring  which  are  legitimately 
chargeable  to  the  machine.  ^r...' 

BY-PASS  RELIEF  AND  DRIFTING  VALVES 

The  subject  covers  three  distinct  appliances  used  on  loco- 
motives, all  of  which,  though  differently  constructed,  tend  to 
serve  practically  the  same  purpose.  This  is  the  eliminati(Mi  of 
vacuum  in  the  steam  chest  and  cylinders  and  the  prevention 
of  the  suction  of  smoke-box  gases  through  nozzle  tips  into 
the  steam  chests  and  cylinders,  which  tends  to  destroy  lu 
cation  when  the  throttle  is  shut  off  and  the  engine  drifti 

By-pass  and  drifting  valves  are  used  only  on  piston  vi 
engines,  while  the  relief  valve  is  used  with  the  slide  valvi 
well  as  the  piston  valve.       ^ 

'-  '    '      •       'RELIEF   VALVE 

The  relief  valve  opens  direct  ccmimunication  between  the 
steam  chest  and  the  atmosphere  when  the  throttle  is  closed, 
admitting  air  into  the  steam  chest  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
this  air  being  admitted  to  and  exhausted  from  the  cylinders 
the  same  as  steam  when  the  engine  is  drifting.  In  this  way 
the  vacuum  created  by  piston  action  in  the  c>'linders  is 
destroyed.  '   -  ■ 

On  saturated  engines,  either  of  the  slide  or  piston  valve 
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f'        type,  this  valve  is  of  advantage  for  the  reason  that  in  its 

absence  the  vacuum  created  in  the  cylinders  by  the  piston 

,. :  =   action  would  be  filled  with  smoke  and  gases  from  the  smoke- 

box.    It  is  well  known  what  that  means  to  lubrication.    How- 

'---':   ever,  with  the  advent  of  superheat  it  was  soon  realized  that 

j,.- ;    air  must  be  excluded  from  the  steam  chest  and  cylinders  due 

to  the  high  temperature  developed  in  the  steam  chest  and 

.   .      cylinders  by  the  superheated  steam.     This  valve  is  a  detri- 

i  ment  on  superheated  engines,  except  possibly  on  mountain 

roads   where   engines    drift    for   miles    at   a    time    and    are 

, ,.     cushioned  by  means  of  the  throttle.     When  the  superheater 

;■•:•-:  damper  is  closed  the  engine  will  work  saturated  steam  so 

'.   where  the  damper  can  be  regulated  to  drop  with  still  enough 

:.       steam  to  cushion  the  engine  for  some  distance  the  saturated 

-■■[_■   steam  will  soon  cool  the  cylinders  down  so  that  the  engine 

•  :  ■?    may  be  shut  off.    On  long  and  heav\-  grades  this  will  not  only 

^■■^~   save  fuel,  but  be  a  factor  of  safety  that  is  worthy  of  con- 

:  ,.    sideration.     When  engines  are  cushioned  by  means  of  the 

*■-     throttle,  it  is  essential  that  all  lost  motion  be  taken  up  in  the 

::,  ■/    throttle  rigging  and  that  it  be  sensitive  so  that  the  engineer 

■    %•'    can  judge  just  what  he  is  doing. 

■^'■•■-^,.'■^  ■■•.■:•■-;■.,-:'  :>■■'  '    '^by-pass  valves 

There  are  a  number  of  different  types  of  by-pass  valves, 
i  but  practically  all  function  the  same.     They  are  held  closed 

-1.       bv  steam  pressure  when  the  engine  is  working  steam,  and 
:"  -.   when  the  engine  is  drifting  the  by-pass  valve  opens  and  estab- 
'■  ?  v.    lishes  communication  between  both  ends  of  the  cylinders  and 
:S:     the  interior  of  the  valve  chamber,  thus  equalizing  the  pres- 
'\.-/'  sure.     Theoretically  the  principle  of  this  valve  is  good,  but 
y .  ■"   experience  shows  that  it  does  not  always  work  out  in  prac- 
::"■  tice,  as  the  speed  of  the  engine,  the  size  of  the  cylinders  and 
':.  '■   the  area  of  the  by-pass  valves  are  factors  that  gpvern  how 
".       effectively  they  fulfill  the  claims  made  in  their  behalf.    The 
fact  that  they  destroy  compression,  which  many  authorities 
on  locomotives  feel  is  essential  to  take  care  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing parts  when  the  engine  is  drifting,  has  caused  some  roads 
to   discard   them.      However,   there   is   a  vast   difference   of 
opinion  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  the  by- 
pass and  the  relief  valve  on  piston  valve  engines;  some  roads 
are  doing  away  with  the  relief  valve  and  retaining  the  by- 
pass valve,  others  are  doing  just  the  opposite,  others  are  doing 
away  with  both  and  still  others  retaining  both.  -  C'    •% 

i'     ;  -        ■  '        •.        .  DRIFTING    VALVES         '      '  '  •"    ^ 

With  the  advent  of  superheat  on  locomotives  it  was  soon 
realized  that  air  must  be  excluded  from  the  steam  chests  and 
cylinders.  As  a  result,  many  forms  of  drifting  valves  have 
been  developed  and  are  now  in  use. 

The  function  of  the  valve  is  to  admit  sufficient  steam  to 
the  cylinders  when  the  throttle  is  closed  and  the  engine  is 
drifting  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  in  the  steam 
chest  and  cylinders.  Some  of  them  are  applied  to  the  steam 
chest  or  steam  channel,  others  to  the  cylinders  direct;  some 
are  automatic  and  others  are  operated  mechanically.  In  those 
applied  to  steam  chests  or  channels,  the  steam  admission  to 
the  cylinders  is  controlled  by  the  main  valve  and  if  drifting 
is  done  at  too  short  a  cut-off  the  amount  of  steam  admitted 
is  of  such  a  small  volume  that  expansion  may  bring  the  pres- 
sure below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  case  a  partial 
vacuum  would  be  created  which  would  tend  to  draw  smoke- 
box  gases  into  the  cylinders.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  have 
the  drifting  valve  attached  direct  to  the  cylinders. 

r     :     ,.  DRIFTING  VALVE  TESTS 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  ran  a  test  of  about  1,400 
miles  on  a  pafsenger  engine  having  26^-inch  by  28-inch 
cylinders  and  73-inch  driving  wheels  over  a  238-mile  pas- 
senger division  which  has  many  heavy  grades,  making  it 
necessary  to  drift  the  engine  frequently.    Two  different  types 


of  drifting  valves  were  used  and  a  number  of  cards  were 
also  taken  with  the  drifting  valve  shut  off  and  the  engine 
cushioned  with  the  throttle. 

Valve  A  is  a  homemade  device.  It  consists  of  two  dif- 
ferential pistons  with  a  piston  valve  attached  to  the  operating 
piston,  which  admits  boiler  pressure  on  top  of  the  other  dif- 
ferential piston  when  the  engine  is  working  steam,  to  keep 
this  valve  in  closed  position.  When  the  throttle  is  shut  off 
the  differential  valve  with  operating  piston  is  moved  up  by 
boiler  pressure  under  the  small  end  of  the  operating  piston. 
The  movement  of  this  differential  piston  allows  steam  to  ex- 
haust from  the  top  of  the  second  piston,  raising  it  from  its 
seat  and  allowing  steam  from  the  dome  to  pass  into  the  steam 
chest.  The  size  of  the  steam  pipe  from  the  dome  to  a  point 
back  of  cylinder  saddle  is  IJ^  in.,  where  it  connects  with  a 
tee,  and  from  this  point  to  the  drifting  valve  1^4 -in.  pipe  is 
used.  The  1^-in.  pipe  has  a  globe  valve  at  the  dome.  When 
the  engine  stops,  steam  is  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  differen- 
tial with  the  operating  piston  through  a  pipe  connection  in 
the  steam  chest,  moving  it  down  and  carrying  the  valve  with 
it.  This  admits  steam  on  top  of  the  second  piston,  closing 
the  valve.  This  valve  is  supposed  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
throttle  is  closed. 

Valve  B,  which  is  a  commercial  device,  has  similar  steam 
pipe  connections,  with  the  exception  that  the  pipe  from  the 
tee  connection  to  the  valves  is  1  in.,  and  it  consists  of  one  large 
differential  piston.  When  the  engine  is  working  steam  the 
differential  piston  is  held  down,  covering  the  steam  port  open- 
ing from  the  pipe  to  the  steam  dome.  When  the  throttle  is 
shut  off,  the  vacuum  moves  the  differential  piston,  opening 
communication  between  the  steam  pipe  and  steam  chest  and 
allowing  steam  to  pass  direct  from  the  dome  to  the  steam 
chest. 

On  the  chart  the  solid  lines  show  the  results  obtained  by 
Valve  A,  the  dotted  lines  Valve  B  and  the  dash  and  dot  the 
throttle  dri^t.  During  the  test  Pennant  valve  oil  was  used. 
The  lubricator  was  set  at  five  drops  per  minute  to  each  valve 
and  one  drop  to  the  air  pumps.  The  oil  was  measured  at  the 
end  of  the  trip  and  it  amounted  to  an  average  of  three  pints 
per  trip  of  238  miles  or  about  79  miles  to  the  pint.  Piston 
rods  were  watched  closely  during  the  test,  always  showing 
good  lubrication.  The  cylinder  heads  were  removed  after  the 
test  of  each  valve  and  were  found  to  be  free  from  carboniza- 
tion and  well  lubricated. 

During  the  test  with  both  types  of  drifting  valves  the 
throttle  was  shut  off  completely,  the  same  as  would  be  done 
with  a  saturated  steam  engine,  anywhere  the  train  would 
roll  and  make  the  time. 

W^hile  there  was  not  an  indicator  card  taken  that  did  not 
show  some  vacuum,  it  is  evident  from  the  way  the  engine 
was  lubricated  that  there  was  an  advantage  gained  by  the 
use  of  either  type  of  drifting  valve.  Further,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  both  valves  at  a  25 
per  cent  cut-off.  At  this  cut-off  the  mean  effective  pressure 
was  the  greatest  and  the  vacuum  the  least.  The  throttle  drift 
at  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  cut-off  showed  no  vacuum,  but 
the  mean  effective  pressure  was  rather  high  for  good  prac- 
tice. The  50  per  cent  throttle  drift  shows  a  vacuum  which 
indicates  not  enough  mean  effective  pressure,  demonstrating 
that  where  the  throttle,  its  rigging  or  the  engineer's  judg- 
ment are  not  of  the  best,  results  are  likely  to  go  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  either  of  which  is  detrimental. 

A  drifting  valve  must  be  so  designed  as  to  take  care  of 
the  worst  conditions  that  can  arise,  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  combination  of  high  speed  and  short  cut-off, 
as  it  is  under  such  conditions  that  the  greatest  damage  is 
done.  A  drifting  valve  to  be  effective  should  automatically 
close  when  the  engine  is  working  steam,  automatically  open 
the  instant  the  throttle  is  closed,  and  automatically  close  when 
the  engine  comes  to  a  stop.     It  should  have  as  few  working 
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parts  as  possible,  and  these  should  be  properly  cushioned 
or  otherwise  protected  from  shocks  due  to  rapid  fluctuations 
in  pressure. 

The  report  was  signed  by  J.  D.  Heyburn,  chairman  (St. 
L.-S.  F.) ;  A.  G.-Newell  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.),  N.  Suhrie  (Penn.), 
W.  Sharp  (G.  T.)  and  D.  C.  Dickert  (Sou.). 

Discussion 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the 
cause  of  carbonization  in  the  cylinders  of  superheater  loco- 
motives. While  the  flash  temperature  of  the  cylinder  lubri- 
cating oils  used  with  superheated  steam  is  low  enough  so 
that  carbonization  might  be  expected  when  air  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinders  following  the  closing  of  the  throttle,  as  it 
would  be  through  a  release  valve,  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  members  seems  to  justify  the  opinion  that,  practically, 
carbonization  is  much  more  likely  to  be  due  to  deposits  from 
the  front  end  gases  drawn  into  the  cylinders  through  the 
exhaust  passages  when  drifting  with  neither  relief  nor  drift- 
ing valve  equipment. 

The  Whalen  combined  relief  and  by-pass  valve  was  re- 
ferred to  and  it  was  described  by  the  inventor.  Two  of  these 
valves  are  installed,  one  in  pipe  cormections,  leading  from 
each  port  passage  to  the  live  steam  cavity  of  the  valve  cham- 
ber. When  drifting,  the  valve  automatically  opens  the  by- 
pass connection  and  at  the  same  time  opens  a  passage  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  area  of  which  can  be  adjusted.  The  usual 
adjustment  calls  for  50  per  cent  by-pass  and  50  per  cent 
relief  valve  action.  A  service  of  two  years  has  indicated  a 
material  saving  in  repairs  to  reciprocating  parts  and  in 
cylinder  packing  renewals,  and  no  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced from  carbonization. 

Several  cases  were  mentioned  where  comparisons  between 
engines  equipped  with  by-pass  valves  or  relief  valves  and 
others  unequipped  have  demon.strated  the  need  for  some  such 
equipment.  Without  it  cylinder  packing,  valve  packing  and 
rod  packing  all  gave  trouble  while  with  it  this  trouble  was 
eliminated  and  the  life  of  the  packing  materially  increased. 
The  difficulty  in  lubricating  the  low  pressure  cylinders  of 
locomotives  when  drifting  was  mentioned.  Where  using  the 
drifting  throttle  it  has  been  found  that  a  reduced  cut-off  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  building  up  of  sufficient  pressure  in 
the  receiver  to  properly  carry  the  lubricant  into  the  low 
pressure  cylinders. 

The  drifting  throttle  was  the  subject  of  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion. In  fast  passenger  service  on  the  New  York  Central 
it  is  the  practise  to  ease  off  the  throttle  in  making  stops,  but 
not  to  close  it  until  the  speed  has  been  reduced  to  1 5  miles  an 
hour.  Many  back  end  main  rod  failures  are  attributed  to 
the  severe  pounding  resulting  from  a  full  closure  of  the 
throttle  at  high  speed.  Other  members  also  advocated  the 
drifting  of  all  locomotives  with  steam  admission,  but  this 
practice  was  objected  to  by  others  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
properly  regulating  it.  In  closing  the  discussion,  J.  B.  Hey- 
burn, chairman  of  the  committee,  commenting  on  the  practice 
of  drifting  with  steam  admitted  through  the  main  throttle,  did 
not  question  the  ability  of  some  men  to  get  good  results,  but 
considered  that  the  average  man  is  not  sufficiently  skillful  to 
do  so.  He  therefore  advocated  the  development  of  some  form 
of  drifting  valve  which  would  operate  automatically. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  MOST  SUITABLE  DRAFT 
APPLIANCES? 

The  most  suitable  draft  appliance  is  that  which  will  pro- 
'luce  the  required  draft  with  least  back  pressure  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  locomotive  operation.  That  such  draft 
be  developed  uniformly  is  greatly  to  be  desired  in  order  that 
cinder  losses  may  be  reduced  and  the  mixture  and  chemical 
union  of  gases  in  the  fire-box  improved,  and  also  because 
ihe  peaks   or  maximum   efforts   of   intermittent    draft   are 


largely  responsible  for  the  plugging  of  flues;  the  loss  in 
superheat  caused  by  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  gases  in  the 
superheater  tubes  frequently  being  as  high  as  32  per  cent. 

Development  of  draft  apparatus  which  gives  promise  of  ap- 
proximately complying  with  these  requirements  has  been 
under  way  during  the  past  year  or  two  and  should  be  encour- 
aged; but  for  the  immediate  need  we  must  confine  our 
efforts  to  the  fixtures  at  hand  or  easily  obtainable.  The 
required  draft  in  many  instances  is  less  than  that  which  will 
develop  the  maximum  evaporation.  Engines  in  switching 
service  or  regularly  in  light  work  of  other  nature  may  often 
be  run  successfully  with  draft  appliances  which  demand 
less  back  pressure  than  would  be  required  if  the  same  engines 
were  engaged  in  more  severe  continuous  work. 

While  the  cinder  losses  will  average  approximately  6  per 
cent  of  the  fuel  burned,  these  losses  frequently  increase  to 
from  18  per  cent  to  23  per  cent  during  the  period  of  maxi- 
mum effort.  However,  the  amount  of  fuel  used  per  unit 
of  work  done  decreases  rapidly  and  consistently  as  the  ton- 
nage per  train  increases  toward  a  reasonable  maximum. 
Therefore,  in  general,  the  draft  appliance  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  provide  for  satisfactory  performance  at  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  each  locomotive,  and  fortunately  such  ar- 
rangement will  be  found  as  generally  satisfactory  as  is  possi- 
ble with  present  apparatus  during  periods  of  lighter  work. 

'^  ■         Section  III  Committee  Report  '      -       - 

Results  of  a  series  of  nozzle  tests  were  recorded  briefly  ia 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Fuel  Economy  and  Smoke 
Prevention  at  the  June  convention  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  Section  III,  Mechanical.* 

This  committee  summarized  the  results  of  these  tests  and 
its  conclusions  as  follows:     .      .->  ■-- 

"They  indicate  that  under  the  conditions  peculiar  to  this 
test  with  a  nozzle  having  four  internal  projections  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  a  higher  equivalent  evaporation  per  hour 
with  less  back  pressure  than  with  a  circular  or  rectangular 
nozzle  having  approximately  the  same  net  area.  ,.; 

"Your  committee  does  not  consider  the  information  now 
available  sufficiently  complete  to  justify  positive  conclusions 
as  to  the  most  efficient  shape  of  nozzle,  and  is  rnily  in  posi- 
tion to  report  that  the  circular  form  of  nozzle  does  not  result 
in  the  highest  vacuum  and  the  least  back  pressure.  As  to 
what  form  will  produce  those  conditions  it  is  impossible  to 
say  without  an  extended  investigation  involving  a  long  series 
of  test  plant  observations.  :  ■. 

"It  seems  evident,  however,  that  all  preconceived  ideas  of 
exhaust  jet  action  must  be  revised  to  agree  with  the  apparent 
fact  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  jet  con- 
tour is  interrupted,  as  is  the  case  both  with  the  internal 
projection  nozzle  and  with  the  one  having  one  axis  longer 
than  the  other." 

The  increased  draft  obtainable  by  use  of  the  four  internal 
projection  nozzle  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  increase  in  gas 
entraining  capacity  which  results  from  breaking  up  the  con- 
tinuity of  outside  of  exhaust  steam  column,  thus  increasing 
the  surface  of  the  steam  jet  with  which  the  smoke-box  gases 
may  come  in  contact  and  promoting  the  intermingling  of 
these  gases  with  the  steam  jet. 

Indicator  cards  taken  during  tests  with  the  internal  pro- 
jection nozzle  illustrate  clearly  that  at  low  temperature  the 
steam  does  not  flow  so  rapidly  as  at  higher  superheat,  that 
with  low  superheat  there  is  higher  back  pressure  and  also 
a  lower  initial  cylinder  pressure  even  when  the  steam  chest 
pressure  is  higher  for  low  superheat  than  for  high  super- 
heat. This  increase  in  rapidit}'  of  flow  due  to  superheat 
accounts  for  the  "snappier"  exhaust  of  the  superheated  loco- 
motive; and  as  the  amount  of  draft  depends,  among  other 
conditions,  on  the  length  as  well  as  the  speed  of  exhaust 
jet^  it  might  appear  that  a  reduction  of  nozzle  size  should 

•See  the  Daily  Railaay  Age  for  June  11,  1920,  page  1705. 
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accompany  flie  superheating  of  a  locomotive.  However,  this 
has  not  been  found  necessary  in  many  instances  and  a  con- 
clusion that  draft  appliance  details,  including  size  of  nozzle 
tip,  when  most  suitable  for  locomotive  using  saturated  steam, 
should  not  be  changed  when  superheating  apparatus  is  in- 
stalled, is  sustained  by  carefully  conducted  tests  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  testing  plant  at  Altoona.  We  are  justi- 
fied, therefore,  in  using  smaller  nozzles  with  superheated 
steam  than  were  most  suitable  for  saturated  steam  only  as  a 
last  resort.  ....,,„ 

The  Basket  Bridge  Nozzle 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  nozzle  tip  arrangement  in 
use  on  a  large  number  of  New  York  Central  locomotives 
which  consists  of  the  usual  circular  nozzle  provided  with  a 
so-called  "basket  bridge,"  consisting  of  two  splitters  set  at 
right  angles  with  each  other  with  the  point  of  intersection 
directly  over  the  center  of  nozzle,  the  splitters  being  arched 


Basket   Bridge    Exhaust  Tip    Used    by   the    New   York   Central 

to  1 54  in.  above  the  tip  at  the  center.  This  device  is  giving 
very  satisfactory  service,  the  use  of  splitters  so  arranged 
having  made  it  possible  to  increase  the  effective  nozzle  open- 
ing very  materially  above  the  required  opening  of  the  plain 
circular  nozzle  tip.  Engines  so  equipped  give  splendid  pev- 
fprmance,  both  from  capacity  and  fuel  economy  standpoints. 

"^      '  ■  N.  &  W.  Tests 

In  the  June,  July  and  August,  1918,  issues  of  the  Rail- 
way Mechanical  Engineer,  there  appears  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  H,  W.  Coddington,  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  giving  accurate  and  valuable  information 
obtained  from  extensive  tests  under  most  carefully  arranged 
conditions  in  road  service.  The  e.xperiments  indicated 
clearly  the  possibilities  for  improvement  in  draft  and  loco- 


motive performance  by  variation  from  the  standard  practices 
and  appliances  which  have  been  in  use  for  years.  These 
tests  also  show  conclusively  that  by  increasing  the  external 
surface  of  the  exhaust  column,  thus  affording  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  contact  of  this  steam  column  with  the  front  end 
gases,  that  material  improvement  in  draft  and  locomotive 
performance  can  be  obtained. 

The  results  recorded  were  obtained  during  tests  with  Nor- 
folk &  Western  engine  No.  100,  class  "K-1"  4-8-2  type.  The 
original  nozzle  was  7  in.  in  diameter  with  9^-in.  splitter, 
and  a  free  area  of  35.86  sq.  in.,  18-in.  stack  and  26 ^-in. 
inside  extension.  As  a  result  of  experiments  the  stack  was 
changed  to  one  of  24-in.  in  diameter,  with  26jE^-in.  exten- 
sion and  14-in.  diameter  annular  waffle  iron  nozzle,  with 
effective  area  of  49.35  sq.  in.  The  steaming  capacity  was 
improved;  exhaust  pressure  with  the  circular  nozzle  and 
splitter  was  10.94  lb.,  with  the  waffle  iron  nozzle,  4.54  lb.; 
front  end  draft  with  the  circular  nozzle  and  splitter  was  8.91 
and  with  the  waffle  iron  nozzle  8.63  in.  of  water,  and  the 
locomotive  under  the  decrease  in  back  pressure  developed 
approximately  140  additional  horsepower.  Using  the  very 
conservative  figure  of  5^  lb.  of  coal  per  indicated  horse- 

■  power  per  hour,  this  shows  a  possible  saving  of  770  lb.  of 

■  coal  per  hour,  while  the  locomotive  is  working  at  the  rate 
maintained  during  the  test  runs. 

Mr.  Coddington  very  recently  advised  us  that  the  front 
end  arrangement  described  has  been  applied  to  the  U.  S.  R. 
A.  Mountain  type  locomotives,  N.  &  W.,  class  K-2,  with  as 
great  resultant  benefit  as  was  observed  in  the  K-1  class. 

The  Theory  of  Draft  Action 

Supplementing  the  conclusions  on  this  subject,  as  stated 
by  the  Committee  on  Fuel  Economy  and  Smoke  Prevention, 
it  seems  that  any  change  from  the  plain  circular  periphery 
of  the  steam  jet  increases  its  efficiency  in  producing  draft; 
one  reason  for  this  is  that  a  circle  being  the  shortest  possible 
boundary  for  any  given  area,  if  the  cross  section  of  the 
steam  column  between  the  nozzle  and  stack  is  circular,  the 
column  will  have  less  surface  area  than  it  would  have  if  its 
cross  section  was  any  other  form.       The  gas  "entrainment" 
:.  theory  is  supported  by  all  investigation.     However,  during 
'■  the  Norfolk  &  Western  tests  it  was  found  that  the  best  results 
■■■  were  obtained  when  the  exhaust  steam  colunm  struck  the 
-  sides  of  the  stack  38  in.  or  70  per  cent  of  the  length  of  stack, 
including  the  extension,  below  its  top.     Every  traveling  en- 
gineer knows  that  when  the  exhaust  does  not  essentially  fill 
the  stack  at  the  top  there  is  a  down  draft  at  the  locality 
not  filled  and   therefore   both  the  so-called   "entrainment" 
and  piston  action  assumptions  must  be  considered  when  study- 
ing this  most  interesting  and  important  matter. 

The  expulsion  of  air  and  gases  from  the  smoke-box  by 
means  of  a  steam  jet  directed  up  the  stack  is  accomplished  by 
the  steam  jet,  either  blower  or  exhaust,  forcing  (not  pulling) 
air  and  gases  through  the  stack.  A  steady  flow  of  steam  out 
the  exhaust  nozzle  or  blower  will  produce  draft  because  the 
outside  surface  of  the  expanding  column  is  broken  up  irreg- 
ularly into  numerous  sections  or  jets  which  engulf  within 
the  column  as  a  whole  and  pocket  against  the  sides  of  stack 
many  small  portions  of  the  gases  in  smoke-box  or  stack,  and 
thus  by  pushing  innumerable  small  quantities  of  smoke-box 
gases  out  the  stack  in  this  manner  reduce  the  smoke-box 
pressure. 

The  Multiple  Nozzle  and  Stack 
It  appears  that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  has  gone  farther 
in  the  right  direction  than  the  other  experimenters,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  applications  in  service  are  concerned,  but  in  stack 
investigation  they  varied  only  the  diameter  of  the  stack  and 
extension  and  the  length  of  stack  extension  inside  the  smoke- 
box,  and  they  got  best  results  ^from  the  longest  extension 
used.  Developments  made  by  William  Elmer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania are  therefore  of  special  interest.     He  found  by  a 
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long  series  of  tests  that  best  results  in  draft  production,  by 
means  of  a  steam  jet  issuing  from  a  circular  nozzle  tip, 
were  obtained  when  the  diameter  of  conduit  or  stack  was 
3.1  times  the  diameter  of  nozzle  and  when  the  length  of  con- 
duit or  stack  is  from  five  to  six  times  its  diameter  and  when 
the  jet  first  filled  the  conduit  at  about  the  center  of  the 
conduit.  Obviously,  it  is  impracticable  to  provide  a  modem 
locomotive  with  a  stack  from  10  to  12  ft.  long,  but  by  ex- 
hausting through  several  nozzle  tips  suitably  placed  below 
a  stack  containing  a  nest  of  conduits  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish a  working  basis  for  the  desired  dimensions  within 
clearance  limits  and  to  increase  the  effective  nozzle  opening 
30  per  cent  as  compared  with  that  of  the  largest  single  cir- 
cular nozzle  which  it  had  been  possible  to  use.  The  multiple 
nozzle  and  stack  also  materially  increase  the  draft. 

It  does  not  require  exhaustive  thought  to  determine  that 
a  stack  can  be  too  short  and  that  a  stack  can  be  so  long  that 
friction  of  gases  and  steam  within  it  will  detract  from  the 
benefits  derived  by  having  just  enough  stack  length.  The 
multiple  nozzle  and  stack  design  provides  a  method  for 
equipping  modem  locomotives  with  stacks  of  sufficient  dia- 
meter and  length  and  it  also  provides  for  an  extensive  in- 
crease in  the  surface  of  the  exhaust  steam  column  between 
the  nozzle  tip  and  stack  as  well  as  for  a  very  material  increase 
in  effective  nozzle  opening. 

Some  most  interesting  experiments  conducted  by  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  Big  Four  during  the  past  year 
indicate  the  advisability  of  maintaining  the  same  average 
exhaust  pressure  while  a  locomotive  is  operating  at  maxi- 
mum capacity  during  the  entire  range  of  speeds,  and  they 
have  equipped  at  least  one  locomotive  with  apparatus  which 
automatically  adjusts  the  cut-off  so  as  to  maintain  a  pre- 
determined exhaust  pressure  at  all  speeds.  It  is  not  the 
intention  to  discuss  this  invention,  but  we  urge  the  installa- 
tion of  back  pressure  gages  on  all  road  locomotives,  as 
knowledge  of  this  pressure  will  not  only  aid  greatly  in  im- 
proving draft  conditions  and  apparatus,  but  will  enable  the 
engineers  to  operate  locomotives  more  efficiently. 

Distribution  of  Draft  Through  the  Grates 

Even  a  most  efficiently  developed  draft  in  the  smoke-box 
will  only  partially  obviate  some  of  the  present  losses  and 
inefficiency,  unless  that  draft  is  most  advantageously  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  fire-bed.  Use  of  the  so-called  check- 
ered arch  appeared  to  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  but 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  connection  with  its  general  use. 
The  standard  arch,  as  usually  applied,  causes  the  draft  to  be 
applied  most  severely  through  the  back  grates  and,  to  avoid 
the  ill  effects  of  excess  air  through  this  section  of  the  fire- 
bed,  firemen  have  resorted  to  excessively  heavy  firing  on  the 
back  gates.  We  have  decried  such  practice  as  wasteful — 
perhaps  without  entire  justification  under  the  existing  un- 
equal distribution  of  draft. 

Draft  deflector  plates  below  the  grates  or  variations  in  air 
inlet  openings  through  the  grates  so  as  to  equalize  or  prop- 
erly distribute  the  draft  through  the  fire,  seem  to  be  required 
when  the  standard  arch  is  used,  but  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  encountered  in  following  either  of 
these  suggestions,  suitable  changes  in  the  location  of  arch 
bricks  or  the  reduction  of  air  openings  through  the  rear  grates 
are  recommended — preferably  the  former,  for  we  fully  ap- 
preciate that  the  best  performance  demands  the  maximum 
possible  opportunity  for  air  to  pass  through  the  grates. 

The  report  was  signed  by  H.  C.  Woodbridge  (Loco.  Stoker 
Co.),  chairman;  W.  G.  Tawse  (Loco.  Superheater  Co.),  W. 
M.  Cooper  (Grand  Trunk),  H.  L.  Harvey  (C.  &  N.  W.), 
and  T.  L.  Kenney  (Big  Four). 

Discussion      ^  ' 

Several  members  were  disposed  to  question  the  statement 
»r  the  report  made  in  referring  to  the  checkered  arch,  that 
the  standard  arch   is  the  cause  of  the  apparently  heavier 


draft  at  the  back  end  of  the  grates,  this  being  explained  as 
due  to  the  tendency  for  a  heavier  fire  to  accumulate  at  the 
front  end  of  sloping  grates  and  to  the  openings  at  the  rear 
ends  through  which  the  grate  rigging  passes  which  provide 
for  greater  air  admission  under  the  rear  end  of  the  grate 
than  at  other  portions.  Some  difference  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  advantages  of  the  checkered  arch,  althcHigh 
in  one  case  where  comparative  tests  have  been  made  and  the 
coal  measured,  the  fuel  consumption  has  been  found  to  be  less 
with  the  checkered  arch  than  with  the  standard  arch.  The 
former  has  also  proved  advantageous  in  reducing  smoke  on 
switch  engines  in  terminals.  The  statement  was  made  in 
the  discussion  that  the  basket  bridge  used  on  the  New  York 
Central  in  one  case  made  possible  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
nozzle  opening  from  5^  in.  to  6^  in.  and  that  wherever 
it  has  been  used  it  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

The  discussion  showed  a  feeling  among  many  of  the  mem- 
bers that  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  front  end  designs 
in  which  all  factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  was 
very  much  needed. 

In  closing  the  discussion  Mr.  Woodbridge  laid  stress  on 
the  value  of  the  installation  of  a  back  pressure  gage  in  the 
cab,  connected  through  branch  pipes  to  the  exhaust  pas- 
sages of  the  cylinders.  This  has  been  found  of  value  in  com- 
paring the  draft  efficiency  of  different  engines  and  in  pro- 
viding the  engineman  with  a  check  both  on  draft  conditiwis 
and  on  his  handling  of  the  engine. 

^^       THE  NICHOLSON  THERMIC  SYPHON 

BY   HARRY   CLEWER  -•  V  ^^ 

^   .    Fuel    Supervisor,    Chicatro,    Rock    Island    A    Pacific 

The  first  application  of  the  Nicholson-Thermic  Syphon 
equipment  to  a  Icxromotive  was  made  more  than  two  years 
ago  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  this  road  since 
then  has  equipped  four  more  locomotives. 

About  sixteen  months  ago  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  equipped  two  locomotives,  one  superheated  and  one 
non-superheated,  after  which  an  extended  and  thorough  test 
of  this  equipment  was  conducted,  comparing  these  engines 
with  others  of  the  same  class  but  without  the  syphons. 

Test  results  and  subsequent  developments  in  service  were 
of  such  a  favorable  nature  that  a  program  has  been  estab- 
lished of  equipping  ten  engines  a  month  in  the  shops.  In 
addition    to   this,   thirty-five   new   Mikado,    Santa   Fe   and 


Comparative    Summary   of   Tests   of   Superheated    and    Saturated    Locomo- 
tives.  With  and  Without  Nicholson  Thermic  Syphons. 

:"^  ■•:'-••:.::■•.-■■ 'f./- ■..;.  2057  2062  2021  2039     : 

•  •'■..                 Satu-  Satu-  Super-  Super-     '• 

-.'.             rated,  rated,  heated,  heated,      ? 

Locomotive  number                     arch  tubes  syphcns    arch  tubes  syphons 

Description                              and  arch  and  arch     and  arch  ana  arch  - 

Pounds  coal  per  locomotive  mile 262  220  195  166 

Pounds    combustible    per    locomotive 

mile 206  168  ISO  128        . 

Pounds  coal  per  1 ,000  gross  ton  miles. 

adjusted 129.3  108.1  80  68.7     ' 

Pounds  combustible   per    1,000  gross 

ton  miles,  adjusted 101.7  82.0  62.8  52.8    ■ 

Equivalent   evaporation    per   lb.,   drv 

coal    6.84  7.63  8.06  9.14 

Equivalent  evaporation   per  lb.,  com- 
bustible     7.85  8.94  9.33  10.71 

Boiler  efficiency — percentage 56.26  63.20  65.34  74.18 


Mountain  type  locomotives  now  building  will  be  equipped 
with  syphons.  This  will  make  a  total  of  75  loccmiotives 
equipped. 

It  is  possible  to  increase  fire-box  heating  surface  from  10 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  number  and  size 
of  syphons  used.  One,  two  and  three  are  used,  depending 
upon  the  width  of  the  box.  The  syphons  form  two  to  four 
combustion  chambers  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire.  This 
leads  to  a  much  better  mixture  of  the  liberated  gases  and 
air,  thus  aiding  complete  combustion.  The  syphon  heating 
surface  is  in  a  position  to  "see"  the  fuel  bed  and  flame. 
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so  the  transfer  and  heat  to  the  syphon  by  radiation  is  high. 

Intake  channels  enter  the  neck  of  the  syphon  at  the  throat 
sheet  and  extend  along  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  nearly  to  the 
boiler  check.  They  are  simply  inverted  troughs  capable  of 
delivering  to  the  syphon  all  of  the  water  which  will  be  dis- 
charged through  the  crown  sheet  opening. 

The  Rock  Island  tests  showed  that  the  two-syphoh  equip- 
ment on  a  consolidation  locomotive  increased  the  evaporation 
14  per  cent  per  pound  of  coal.  A  summary  of  the  tests  is 
given  in  the  table  and  all  indications  on  locomotives  equipped 
since  the  tests  were  conducted,  verify  the  test  results. 

The  syphon  equipment  does  not  disturb  the  water  level 
in  the  water  glass.  It  was  noticeable  during  the  tests -re- 
ferred to  that  the  water  in  the  glass  was  ver}^  quiet. 


The  intake  channels  do  not  clog  and  the  scale  formation 
is  no  greater  in  the  syphon  than  on  the  sides  and  crown 
sheets.  Well  located  washout  plugs  make  it  possible  to  wash 
the  syphons  thoroughly. 

Next  Year's  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  com- 
ing year:  President,  W.  E.  Preston  (Sou.);  first  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  H.  DeSalis  (N.  Y.  C.) ;  second  vice-president,  F. 
Kerby  (B.  &  O.) ;  third  vice-president,  E.  H.  Howley  (Erie); 
fourth  vice-president,  W.  J.  Fee  (Grand  Trunk) ;  fifth  vice- 
president,  J.  N.  Clark  (Sou.  Pac),  and  treasurer,  David 
Meadows  (M.  C).  The  following  are  the  new  members  of 
the  executive  committee:  J.  D.  Heyburn  (St.  L.-S.  F.);  J.  E. 
Russell  (Sou.),  and  V.  C.  Randolph  (Erie). 


Government  Tests  Of  Water  Indicating  Devices 


Report  of  Final  Tests  and  Recommendations  Sub- 
mitted by  The  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection* 


F)R  the  purpose  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  general 
outline  of  the  flow  of  water  which  evidently  existed  at  the 
back  head,  when  high  evaporation  was  taking  place,  tests 
were  made  on  one  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 
standardized  2-10-2  type  locomotives,  equipped  with  five 
arch  tubes  and  brick  arch,  extending  to  within  51  in.  of 
the  door  sheet;  fired  with  duplex  stoker  and  using  bitumi- 
nous coal  for  fuel.     The  test  apparatus  used  in  these  tests  is 


of  the  boiler.  It  was  found  during  these  tests  that  with  the 
top  connection  to  the  water  column  connected  at  its  original 
f>osition  the  column  would  entirely  fill  when  4  in,  to  5  in. 
of  water  was  reached  in  the  column  glass.  When  changing 
from  this  connection  to  the  highest  point  on  the  back  head, 
the  water  would  immediately  recede  to  4  in.,  but  when 
changing  from  one  connection  to  the  other  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  boiler  the  readings  were  not  affected,  which  in- 


Fifl.    3 — Water    Indicating    Oevicss  Used  in   Fourth  Series  of  Tests 


shown  by  Fig.  3;  the  sliding  tubes  illustrated  were  grad- 
uated so  that  correct  readings  could  be  taken.      ..,,.. 

...  Fourth  Series  of  Tests 

During  two  round  trips  many  readings  were  taken  while 
the  locomotive  was  in  operation.  It  will  be  noted,  l)y  re- 
ferring to  Fig.  3,  that  with  2  in.  of  water  showing  in 
all  glasses  and  one  gage  of  water  in  the  column,  the  gage 
cocks  applied  on  the  left  side  of  the  boiler  head  in  the 
usual  manner  indicated  full  water,  while  No.  1  tube  indi- 
cated strong  flutter  at  a  12-inch  adjustment.  No.  2  tube  in- 
dicated a  strong  flutter  at  a  9>^-inch  adjustment,  and  No.  3 
tube  showed  an  occasional  flutter  at  the  back  head,  showing 
a  rise  of  water  at  the  back  head  of  approximately  9  in. 
above  that  being  registered  by  the  water  glasses  or  existing 
further  ahead  over  the  crown  sheet. 

The  dotted  line  in  Fig.  3  indicates  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  general  outline  assumed  by  the  water  where  it  reaches 
a  greater  height  on  each  side  than  at  the  vertical  center  line 

•The  preceding  portion  of  this  account  of  tests  recently  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  published  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer. 


dicated  that  dry  steam  was  being  obtained  both  at  the  back 
knuckle  and  further  ahead,  which  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
increased  dry  steam  space  in  the  back  end  of  this  boiler 
and  the  exceedingly  good  water  used  in  this  district. 

Fifth  Series  of  Tests 

To  further  determine  the  approximate  outline  and  pro- 
portions of  the  water  conditions  existing  at  the  back  boiler 
head,  while  the  locomotive  is  being  operated  with  heavy 
throttle,  or  when  steam  is  being  rapidly  generated  and  simul- 
taneously escaping  from  the  boiler,  tests  were  made  with 
appliances  shown  by  Fig.  4,  covering  a  distance  of  808 
miles,  in  bad-water  districts,  on  approximately  level  track 
and  while  handling  regular  tonnage. 

The  locomotive  on  which  these  tests  were  made  was  of 
the  heavy  2-8-2  type,  equipped  with  superheater  and  Duplex 
stoker,  using  bituminous  coal  for  fuel.  The  boiler  had  a 
sloping  back  head,  with  firebox  equipped  with  brick  arch 
supported  by  four  3 -inch  arch  tubes,  the  brick  arch  extend- 
ing to  within  52  in.  of  the-  door  sheet  and  30  in.  of 
the  crown  sheet. 

The  apparatus  shown  by  Fig.  4  consisted  of  four  gage 
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cocks  applied  directly  in  the  back  head  near  the  knuckle, 
one  water  column  to  which  three  gage  cocks  and  one  water 
glass  were  attached,  one  water  glass  with  a  9-inch  reading, 
standard  application,  with  both  top  and  bottom  cocks  en- 
tering boiler  back  head  direct,  one  water  glass  applied  for 
experimental  purposes  with  the  bottom  cock  entering  the 
boiler  head  on  back  knuckle  and  one  entering  13  in. 
boiler  head  on  back  knuckle  and  one  entering  13  inches 
ahead  of  the  back  knuckle,  and  four  exploration  tubes  or 
sliding  gage  cocks. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  side  elevation  of  these  exploration  tubes 
or  sliding  gage  cocks  entering  the  back  head  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  boiler  through  suitable  stuffing  boxes, 
with  a  vertical  pitch  of  3^^  in.,  giving  a  total  vertical 
reading  of  10^  in.  with  a  horizontal  adjustment  of  24 
in.  Gradations  were  marked  on  these  tubes  so  that  ac- 
curate readings  could  be  taken  and  recorded.  The  lower 
one  of  these  tubes  entered  the  boiler  head  on  a  level  with 
No.  2  gage  cock.  The  lowest  reading  of  all  water  glasses 
and  gage  cocks  was  4^  in.  above  the  highest  point  of 
the  crown  sheet. 

g-r^ :____[_lJ      '■:..  '!  "v.'.':^^'.  '  ■/.  V--':;  ■■■ ':"; 

- — >^--— »|  I        /   :^ -;■•■.-';-"•■'•••■'-'    -^^-^ 
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Fig.  4 — Water    Indicating    Devices    Used    in    Fifth    Series   of   Tests 

It  will  be  noted  from  Fig.  4  that  while  tube  Nc  1  was 
submerged,  tube  Xo.  2  showed  a  flutter  of  steam  and  water 
at  an  adjustment  of  24  in.;  tube  No.  3  showed  water  at 
an  adjustment  of  10  in  and  steam  at  13^^  in.;  tube 
No.  4  showed  water  at  an  adjustment  of  4^^  in.  and 
steam  at  8  in.  These  readings  were  taken  while  the 
experimental  water  glass  and  water  glass  attached  to  the 
water  column  registered  2  in.  of  water,  and  the  gage 
cocks  attached  to  the  water  column  showed  one  gage,  while 
the  four  gage  cocks  applied  in  the  back  head  registered  full. 

The  water  in  the  territory  where  these  tests  were  made  is 
very  light  and  foams  badly  when  compound  is  not  used. 
About  110  readings  were  taken  with  these  tubes  or  sliding 
gage  cocks  and  other  appurtenances  used  to  register  the 
water  level.  It  is  impossible  to  outline  this  flow  of  water 
accurately,  as  it  changes  with  the  operating  conditions  and 
the  condition  of  the  water  in  the  boiler;  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  serves  to  illustrate  the  general  condition  which 
prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  locomotive  boilers, 
especially  those  equipped  with  brick  arch  and  arch  tubes, 
while  the  locomotive  is  working  heavy  throttle  or  steam  is 
i^pidly  escaping  from  the  boiler. 

It  was  found  that  approximately  the  same  conditions  were 
dis  losed  as  those  developed  in  other  tests,  except  that  the 
out  ine  of  water  reached  a  higher  elevation  and  greater  pro- 
portions at  the  back  head  than  those  illustrated  by  Fig.  3, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  extremely  good  water  used 
for  locomotive  purposes  in  the  district  where  the  previous 
test;  were  made. 

The  readings  of  the  water  column  and  experimental  water 
glass  could  not  be  varied  when  changing  from  one  connec- 


tion to  the  othe:,  as  was  the  case  in  other  tests,  which  we 
believe  was  due  to  the  increased  steam  space  in  the  back 
end  of  this  boiler;  and  while  the  roll  of  water  up  the  back 
head  reached  at  times  an  approximate  height  of  12  in.  to  13 
in.  above  the  general  water  level  in  the  boiler,  it  did  not 
apparently  reach  the  top  connection  to  these  appliances  in 
the  back  head  knuckle.  .;. 

When  foaming  veiy  badly,  there  was  slight  agitation  in   " 
the  experimental  glass  when  connected  in  the  back  knuckle, 
and  occasional  bubbles  in  the  glass,  but  not  sufficient  to  • 
attract  serious  attention.     This  agitation  was  entirely  absent  "- 
when    the    top    connection    was    made    ahead    of    the    back 
knuckle.       With  1   in.  of  water,  or  less,  the  water  in  the 
standard  glass  registered  practically  the  same  height  as  the  '; 
other  two  glasses.       With  2  in.  to  2^  in.  of  water  in  the  '; 
glass,  when  water  was  foaming,  the  water  in  the  standard 
glass  rose  2  in.  to  3  in.  higher,  and  there  was  much  agita- 
tion and  many  bubbles  in  it,  while  the  column  glass  and 
the  experimental  glass  connected  ahead  showed  no  agitation 
whatever.     With  3   in.  or  more  of  water  in  the  standard   . 
qlass  and  the  water  foaming  badly,  the  standard  glass  would 
'  fill,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  actual  height  of  water 
;   in  the  boiler  by  that  device  without  closing  the  throttle, 
:  while  the  experimental  glass  and  the  glass  attached  to  the 
column  continued  to  register  3   in.  or  more  of  water,  and 
■  the  top  gage  cock,  attached  to  the  column,  would  indicate 
y  dry  steam  when  opened  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  four  gage 
•  cccks    applied    directly    in    the    boiler    would    register    full 
.  water.  ...         ^. 

Observations  Made  with  Light  in  Boiler 

Tests  were  made  on  a  comparatively  small  loccHnotive, 
used  in  switching  service,  equipped  with  a  wagon-top, 
radial-stayed  boiler,  having  narrow  OG  firebox  and  vertical 
back  head,  the  diameter  of  the  largest  course  being  59  in. 
The  special  feature  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  . 
no  arch  or  arch  tul)es  were  used  in  this  boiler  and  that  the 
back  head  was  vertical. 

The  water-indicating  devices  consisted  of  three  gage  cocks 
spaced    3    in.    apart    and    applied    directly    in    the    right, 
knuckle  of  the  back  boiler  head,  with  a  vertical  reading  of 

6  in.,  and  one  reflex  water  glass  with  a  clear  reading  of 

7  in.,  and  with  top  and  bottom  connections  entering  the 
boiler  head  direct  on  the  vertical  part  5  in.  to  the  right 
cf  the  center  line.  The  lowest  reading  of  the  gage  cocks 
and  water  glass  was  3  in.  above  the  highest  part  of  the  crown 
sheet. 

So  that  the  action  of  the  water  could  be  obser\'ed,  a  glass 
tube  was  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  wrapper  sheet  which  {per- 
mitted the  use  of  an  electric  light  inside  the  boiler,  which 
clearly  illuminated  the  steam  space  over  the  crown  sheet. 
Five  bullseye  sight  glasses  were  applied  over  the  back  end  ■, 
of  crown  sheet,  two  over  the  front  of  crown  sheet  and  three  . 
in  the  vertical  back  head,  so  that  the  action  of  the  water  in 
this  part  of  the  boiler  could  be  seen  w'hile  under  steam 
pressure.  The  arrangement  of  these  appliances  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  5.  .;      .^/ 

Both  main  rods  were  disconnected,  cross  heads  blocked 
at  end  of  stroke  and  valve  stems  disconnected  and  so  placed 
that  steam  was  discharged  through  the  exhaust  nozzle  and 
stack,  creating  a  forced  draft  on  the  fire,  representing  as 
nearly  operating  conditions  as  possible. 

When  the  throttle  was  closed  and  no  steam  escaping  from 
the  boiler,  the  surface  of  the  water  was  approximately  level, 
with  a  distinct  circulation  noted  from  back  to  front  and 
from  the  sides  toward  the  center  of  the  crown  sheet.  When 
the  safety  valves  lifted,  the -water  rose  with  fountain  effect, 
around  the  edges  of  the  firebox,  from  1  in.  to  2  in.,  and  the 
circulation  was  materially  increased. 

When  the  throttle  was  opened  and  steam  was  being  gen- 
erated and  escaping  from  the  boiler  in  greater  volume,  the 
level  of  water  throughout  the  boiler  was  seen  to  rise  1  in.  to 
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\y2  in.,  which  rise  was  registered  by  the  water  glass, 
and  a  marked  flow  of  water,  with  fountain  effect,  was  ob- 
served rising  around  the  firebox  at  the  back  head  and  wrap- 
per sheets,  reaching  a  height  above  that  over  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  crown  sheet  of  approximately  2  in.  to  4  in., 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  steam  being  generated  and 
simultaneously  escaping  from  the  boiler. 

The  important  feature  to  be  noted  is  that  this  height  of 
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Fig.    5 — Arrangement    of    Light    In     Boiler    to    Determine    Water 

Condition* 

water,  as  seen  at  the  back  head,  was  approximately  4  in. 
at  its  maximum,  and  was  registered  by  the  gage  cocks,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  could  be  seen  that  the  water  glass  was 
registering  the  level  further  ahead  over  the  crown  sheet. 

Among  the  interesting  features  observed  were  the  size  of 
the  steam  bubbles  which  were  approximately  ^  in.  to  y%  in. 


Since  a  difference  of  4  in.  was  observed  between  the 
height  of  water  at  the  back  head  and  that  further  ahead  in 
this  boiler,  which  had  a<  vertical  back  head  and  OG  type 
firebox  and  was  not  equipped  with  brick  arch  or  arch  tubes, 
there  can  be  little  question  but  that  in  the  modem  locomo- 
tive boiler,  which  has  a  sloping  back  head  and  is  equipped 
with  brick  arch  and  arch  tubes,  which  greatly  accelerates 
the  movement  of  water  in  this  part  of  the  boiler,  due  to  the 
rapid  circulation  through  the  arch  tubes  and  the  deflection 
of  heat  against  the  door  sheet  and  back  end  of  crown  sheet 
by  the  brick  arch,  this  difference  between  the  height  of  the 
water  at  the  back  head  and  further  ahead  over  the  crown 
sheet  must  be  materially  increased. 

General  Observations 

The  feed  water  which  enters  near  the  front  end  is  much 
lower  in  temperature  than  that  in  the  boiler,  which,  due  to 
its  density  and  weight,  naturally  lowers  and  moves  toward 
the  firebox  sheets  where  the  greatest  evaporation  takes  place. 
As  the  water  is  heated  it  rises,  due  to  its  decreased  weight, 
influenced  by  the  steam  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface  where 
they  explode.  This  circulation  causes  a  movement  of  water 
from  front  to  back  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  boiler,  and 
upward  around  the  firebox,  and  from  back  to  front  in  the 
upper  portion.  This  circulation  unquestionably  takes  place 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  carry  the  water  in  the  boiler 
around  the  firebox  sheets  above  the  general  water  level,  due 
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Fig.  6— Dangerous  Condition  Due  to     False  Registration  of  Gage  Cocks 


in  diameter,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  seen  to 
-  rise  to  the  surface  and  explode.  The  size  and  number  of 
,.  these  steam  bubbles,  which  were  seen  rapidly  rising  next  to 
;'  the  back  head,  explain  one  of  the  physical  reasons  for  the 
•  increased  height  of  water  around  the  crown  sheet  and  the 
-''■■:  rapid  circulation  attained. 

These  observations  establish  beyond  question  that  when 
'.    steam  is  being  generated  and  escaping  there  is  an  upward 

;  movement  of  water  at  the  back  head  of  the  locomotive  boiler 
/  which  carries  it  above  that   further  ahead  over  the  crown 

>  sheet,  and  that  the  gage  cocks,  when  applied  directly  in  the 

•'_  boiler,  register  this  rise  of  water  and  do  not  indicate  the 

■  •  level  further  ahead,  while  the  water  glass  registers  the  level 

of  water  further  ahead  and  not  the  fountain  of  water  at  the 

.  back  head. 


to  the  limited  space  in  the  water  legs,  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  is  applied. 

Fig.  6  illustrates  a  condition  which  may  exist  where 
the  water  glass  registration  is  ignored  and  the  gage  cocks 
applied  in  the  boiler  are  depended  upon  to  register  the  cor- 
rect level.  Since  practically  all  enginemen  have  been  taught 
to  rely  on  the  gage  cocks  in  preference  to  the  water  gla>s, 
this  is  an  especially  unsafe  condition,  and  is,  no  doubt,  tiie 
cause  of  many  damaged  crown  sheets  the  reason  for  which 
has  not  been  determined. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  volume  of  water  in  the  boiler 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  steam  being  ge^- 
erated  and  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  steam  bubbles  belo\» 
the  surface  are  formed  and  expanded,  the  volume  of  whif"h 
depends  to  a  very  considerable  extent  upon  the  purity  ^f 
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the  water  in  the  boiler  and  its  ability  to  readily  release  the 
steam  being  generated,. consequently  increasing  the  height  of 
water  in  the  same  proportion,  which  height  is  registered  by 
the  water  glass. 

Since  it  has  been  established  that  gage  cocks  screwed  di- 
rectly in  the  boiler  do  not  correctly  indicate  the  general  water 
level,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  would  be  a  proper  ap- 
pliance. After  careful  investigation  and  tests,  it  is  believed 
that  Fig.  7  illustrates  a  water  colunm  that  will  afford 
the  safest  and  most  practicable  method  yet  disclosed  for 
accurately  indicating  the  general  water  level  in  the  boiler 
under  all  conditions  of  service. 

Recommended  Practice 

This  arrangement  has  been  recommended  by  this  Bureau 
and  was  adopted  as  recommended  practice  by  the  Committee 
on  Standards,  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  at  its 
February,  1920,  meeting.  To  this  water  column  three  gage 
cocks  and  one  water  glass  are  shown  attached,  one  water 
glass  applied  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  left  side  of  boiler 
head  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  double  check  of  the 


Very  recent  tests  indicate  that  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
inaccurate  readings,  due  to  raising  the  water  in  the  colunm 
when  the  gage  cocks  are  opened  excessively  wide,  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  column  may  be  made  3J^  in.  and  that  of 
the  top  connection  2  in.  Experiments  with  column  and 
steam  pipe  of  these  dimensions  and  the  ^-in,  opening  in 
the  connection  to  the  boiler  at  the  bottom  showed  that  the 
water  in  the  column  glass  could  not  be  raised,  by  opening 
the  gage  cock,  to  exceed  ^4  i°«>  regardless  of  the  amount 
or  the  length  of  time  the  gage  cocks  were  open. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  bottom  water  glass  cock  and 
bottom  connection  to  the  water  colunm  enter  the  boiler  hori- 
zontally, and  that  the  water  colunm  and  water  glasses 
should  stand  vertical. 

Steam-pipe  connections  to  water  columns  and  water 
glasses  should  be  made  as  short  as  possible,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  dry  steam  at  all  times,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
thoroughly  drain  and  be  free  from  short  bends  or  any  pos- 
sibility of  sags  or  traps.  It  has  been  definitely  established 
that  where  traps  or  sags  that  will  retain  the  water  of  con- 
densation   are   permitted    in   the   top   connection    to    water 


Fig.  7— Recommended  Arrangement  of  Water  Indicating  Devices 


height  of  water  over  the  crown  sheet  and  to  broaden  the 
view  from  different  parts  of  the  cab. 

In  constructing  and  applying  the  water  column,  the  ratio 
of  openings  between  top  and  bottom  connections,  as  indi- 
cated by  Fig.  7,  should  be  retained,  and  the  bottom  con- 
nection screwed  into  the  boiler  far  enough  to  pass  all  ob- 
structions which  may  be  immediately  above  them.  It  was 
illustrated  in  the  fifth  series  of  tests  that  when  the  bottom 
connection  to  the  column  entered  the  boiler  head  one  inch 
past  flush,  and  directly  under  a  "T"  iron,  it  caused  the  water 
to  rise  one  inch  in  the  column  glass,  but  when  extended  past 
the  "T"  iron,  the  readings  in  all  glasses  corresponded. 

The  larger  connection  to  the  top  of  the  column,  and  re- 
stricted openings  in  the  gage  cocks,  which  should  be  not 
more  than  %  in.  in  diameter,  are  suggested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  water  from  being  raised  when  the 
gage  cock  is  opened  wide,  the  object  being  to  compensate 
for  the  lowering  pressure  in  the  column  through  the  larger 
top  connection,  the  area  of  the  smallest  opening  of  which 
should  not  be  less  than  1^  in.  copper  pipe,  so  preferably 
larger. 


glasses  or  water  columns,  the  reading  of  the  water  is  ma- 
terially affected,  causing  a  higher  level  to  be  indicated. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  water  glasses  are 
in  proper  condition  to  correctly  register  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  the  water  is  never  at  rest  while  under  pressure,  and 
that  when  the  water  becomes  slow  or  sluggish  of  movement 
or  in  agitation,  it  indicates  an  improper  condition  that 
should  be  immediately  corrected.  Such  conditions  are 
usually  caused  by  restriction  in  the  openings  in  the  fixtures, 
sags  or  traps  in  the  steam-pipe  connection,  or  the  top  con- 
nection made  so  as  to  allow  water  to  enter,  and  sometimes 
by  bottom  connection  being  improperly  located  so  as  to 
cause  steam  bubbles  to  enter. 

The  water-indicating  appliances  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant devices  on  the  locomotive,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
safety  as  well  as  economy;  therefore,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  see  that  they  are  so  constructed,  applied  and  main- 
tained as  to  properly  perform  their  function  under  all  con- 
ditions of  service,  and  so  that  the  enginemen  operating  the 
locomotive  may  have  the  widest  and  easiest  possible  view 
from  their  usual  and  proper  positions  in  the  cab. 


General  Foremen  Hold  Annual  Meeting 

Discussion  on  Methods  of  Reducing  Cost  of  Equip- 
V;  V   ;      \    ,men^  Repairs  Covered  a  Wide  Range  of  Subjects     !         ^^^    S^;^^\-^^ 


THE  problem  of  selecting  and  training  foremen,  the 
handling  of  labor,  the  need  for  adequate  machinery 
and  facilities  and  the  scope  of  the  fusion  welding 
processes,  in  their  bearing  on  reduction  in  the  cost  of  repairs 
to  cars  and  locomotives,  were  the  subjects  discussed  with  the 
keenest  interest  by  the  members  of  the  International  Railway 
General  Foreman's  Association  in  attendance  at  the  sixteenth 
\    annual  convention. 

The  convention  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 

.     September  8  to  10,  inclusive,  with  President  W.  T.  Gale  (C. 

&  N.  W.)    in  the  chair.     Following  the  customary   formal 

/    exercises  at  the  opening  session.  President  Gale  delivered  his 

address.    An  abstract  of  his  remarks  follows : 

President  Gale's  Address 

'  Much  might  be  said  as  to  ways  in  which  improvements  in 
■     railway  transportation  may  be  made.     Government  control 
of  the  railroads  in  the  United   States  has  now  ceased  to 
:;    exist,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  railroad  companies  should  de- 
'.  ■    sire  to  return  to  improved  pre-war  condition  ;.    There  is  a  de- 
mand for  earnest  effort  at  increasing  the  production  of  essen- 
:>    tials  and  the  markets  of  the  world  are  ready  for  our  country's 
■   productions.  As  foremen  in  railroad  shops  we  must  do  our  full 
part  in  helping  to  get  results.    It  may  be  considered  a  patriotic 
duty  to  serve  the  countr}'  in  providing  efficient  and  economical 
transportation  for  its  citizens  and  products. 

In  the  supervision  of  employees,  foremen  can  get  the  best 

-    results  by  dealing  kindly  but  firmly  with  all  men  under  their 

,.,   charge.      Foremen    should    not    be   led    astray    by    any    im- 

J.  pressions  of  their  personal  importance,  but  must  rather  be 

:   filled  with  the  spirit  of  fairness  to  all.     The  interest  of  their 

i.   employers  can  best  be  served  by  a  proper  understanding  not 

only  of  the  materials  which  they  must  handle,  but  also  by  se- 

;    curing  the  effective  co-operation  of  all  employees  under  their 

■;  supervision.     The  part  of  the  program  pertaining   to  the 

: .  proper  handling  of  labor  should  be  fully  discussed.       •  .-  . 

'/;-:.■  .:■".:.■   ^        Address  by  Robert  Quayle 

;;  Robert  Quayle,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
.  and  machinery'  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  addressed 
the  association,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  importance  of 
the  general  foreman's  job  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  nation. 
i  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ton  mile  cost  of  mov- 
:   ing  freight  on  American  roads  is  the  lowest  of  any  country  in 


the  world,  Japan  ranking  next.  But  while  our  labor  cost 
averages  about  $1,600  per  man  per  year,  Japan's  is  only 
$1/4,  which  is  some  indication  of  the  efficiency  of  American 
methods  and  American  railroad  men.  The  part  of  the  gen- 
eral foreman  is  particularly  important  in  getting  results  in 
the  mechanical  department  because  of  his  close  contact  with 
all  of  the  details,  which  in  the  aggregate  must  be  properly 
handled  to  secure  the  final  result  desired. 

Mr.  Quayle  said  that  railroad  men  are  not  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  unrest  which  has  been  such  a  potent  factor 
m  bnnging  about  the  comparatively  low  productivity  of 
labor  at  the  present  time.  Railway  employees  have  'been 
expecting  increases  in  wages  since  before  the  war  and  have 
long  been  thinking  and  talking  about  little  else.  The  recent 
wage  increase,  however,  has  satisfied  most  of  the  men.  With 
the  dissatisfaction  removed  the  men  are  now  ready 
to  give  thought  to  their  work.  Mr.  Quayle  stated  that  in- 
creased production  must  be  obtained  through  the  general 
foremen,  who  must  exert  a  steady  continuous  pressure  on 
the  men  to  get  back  to  pre-war  conditions  of  output.  In 
doing  this,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  men 
and  they  must  be  dealt  with  smilingly  and  with  kindly 
feeling. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  ENGINE  FAILURES 
AND  TERMINAL  DELAYS 

The  committee  will  not  attempt  to  define  what  shall  or 
shall  not  constitute  an  engine  failure,  believing  that  better 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  after  the  question  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed. 

"Time  cards  do  not  provide  for  failures,  so  why  have 
them?  While  it  may  be  true  that  there  are  many  failures, 
let  us  all  try  to  avoid  them  if  possible,  and  not  make  a 
standard  of  them,  no  matter  how  great  or  small  they  may  be," 
says  one  master  mechanic,  in  writing  to  the  committee. 

The  following  is  the  line  of  procedure  followed  by  some 
roads  when  an  engine  failure  occurs: 

All  information  relative  to  the  failure  is  secured  from  oper- 
ating officers  on  division  on  which  failure  occurs.  Mechani- 
cal officers  at  the  division  point  secure  all  available  informa- 
tion from  the  engineer,  which  is  also  supplemented  by  a 
written  statement  from  the  engineer.        .         >..;.-  ■ 
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If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  party  receiving  the  statement  from 
the  engineer,  the  failure  was  due  to  improper  handling  of  the 
locomotive  by  any  member  of  the  crew,  the  superintendent  is 
requested  to  have  an  investigation  made  by  road  foreman. 
If  the  engineer  contends  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  en- 
gine, or  if  the  work  as  reported  was  not  properly  performed 
at  the  terminal  from  which  the  engine  was  dispatched,  the 
party  in  charge  at  that  terminal  is  required  to  make  a  state- 
ment. The  engine  inspector  is  required  to  inspect  all  en- 
gines and  check  his  inspection  against  the  work  report  of  the 
engineer.  He  is  further  required  to  know  that  this  work 
was  performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  before  the  engine 
leaves  the  terminal.  The  men  performing  the  work  are  all 
questioned  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  per- 
formed, and  the  decision  is  then  made  as  to  whether  the 
work  was  satisfactorily  completed. 

In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  parts  of  a  locomotive, 
the  broken  parts  are  collected  and  delivered  to  the  mechani- 
cal engineer  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  defect  was 
caused  by  a  flaw  in  the  metal,  overheating,  lack  of  lubrica- 
tion, etc.  If  caused  by  a  flaw,  steps  are  taken  at  once  to 
secure  a  statement  from  the  terminals  between  which  the  en- 
gine has  been  operating  as  to  what  has  been  observed  by  in- 
spectors or  reported  by  the  engineer.     If,  in  the  opinion  of 


of  high  standing,  as  to  what  should  be  considered  an  engine 
failure : 

"I  do  not  consider  that  a  break  down  of  less  than  five 
minutes  should  be  called  a  failure.  Where  there  is  a  delay 
of  five  minutes  or  more  and  the  engineer  picks  up  the  time 
that  he  has  lost  in  fixing  up  the  engine  and  arrives  at  the 
terminal  with  no  loss  of  time,  this  should  not  be  classed  as 
failure.  Where  an  engine  has  been  in  excessive  duty  on  the 
road  and  the  fire  gets  dirty  so  that  it  has  to  be  cleaned  in 
order  to  complete  the  trip,  I  do  not  consider  this  is  an  en- 
gine failure,  but  a  transportation  failure  due  to  holding 
engine  too  long  in  service. 

"Again,  a  man  might  frequently  stop  along  the  road  when 
he  notices  a  back  end  of  the  main  rod  heating,  to  ease  up  the 
keys,  making  a  delay  of  probably  five  minutes,  and  starting 
up  with  his  train  again  and  picking  up  the  lost  time.  This 
is  done  to  avoid  a  failure,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  is 
classed  as  a  failure.  At  times  the  train  crew  sets  the  brakes 
from  the  caboose,  pulling  a  drawbar  out  of  the  back  of  the 
tank  or  breaking  the  drawbar  between  the  engine  and  tank. 
This  is  classed  as  a  failure,  but  it  should  not  be. 

"What  should  be  classed  as  a  failure  is  an  engine  failing 
through  leaky  tubes  when  put  in  excessive  service,  losing 
time  on  the  train  that  she  is  on,  or  when  any  material  breaks, 
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the  mechanical  engineer,  the  defect  was  caused  by  improper 
construction,  he  will  change  the  design. 

In  the  event  of  a  failure  due  to  the  engine  not  steaming, 
the  quality  of  the  coal  is  taken  into  consideration  and  the 
engine's  front  end,  fire  box  and  flues  are  thoroughly  in- 
spected. If  flues  are  stopped  up,  it  is  evident  that  the 
terminal  from  which  the  engine  was  dispatched  is  at  fault 
and  corrective  measures  are  taken.  If  failures  are  due  to 
improper  firing  or  mishandling  of  the  engine,  the  corrective 
measures  are  taken  through  investigation  by  the  road  fore- 
man of  engines.  .,'.■.!•.' 

Train  dispatchers  make  four  copies  of  each  engine  failure 
report.  The  superintendent  sends  one  copy  to  the  general 
superintendent,  one  to  the  assistant  mechanical  superin- 
tendent, one  to  the  road  foreman  of  engines,  and 
retains  one  copy.  This  report  is  checked  against  the  engi- 
neer's report.  If  the  road  foreman  of  engines  considers  an 
engine  failure  unjustly  charged,  he  writes  the  superintendent, 
giving  his  reasons,  and  if  the  superintendent  finds  that  the 
failure  has  been  charged  without  cause,  he  cancels  it,  using 
regular  report  blanks  for  that  purpose  and  sending  copies  to 
the  general  superintendent,  assistant  mechanical  superin- 
tendent and  the  road  foreman  of  engines. 

The  following  is  the  personal  opinion  of  a  railroad  officer 


being  defective  in  itself  or  in  the  workmanship,  and  causing 
a  delay  to  exceed  five  minutes;  in  fact,  any  defect  that  is  due 
to  the  engine." 

Meetings  should  be  arranged  at  frequent  intervals  when 
engine  and  train  performance  can  be  discussed  freely  and 
wTong  practices  corrected.  The  mechanical  department 
should  be  advised  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  as  to  what 
power  may  be  required,  thus  giving  them  time  to  make 
necessary  preparations. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  Wm.  Hall  (C.  &  N. 
W.),  chairman;  J.  R.  Harrington  (M.  K.  &  T.),  M.  H. 
Westbrook  (G.  T.  W.),  H.  E.  Venter  (Sou.  Pac),  and  W. 
Mulcahy  (B.  &  O.),  •        -   ..  

■,-.  ^:... .-■-■;  \        Discussion        '       •!^'^-^:': ''■'-:  jvl'.";:. 

From  the  variet}'  of  definitions  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
engine  failure  which  were  given  by  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  it  seems  evident  that  a  direct  comparison  of 
engine  failure  records  can  scarcely  be  made  on  any  two 
railroads  in  the  country.  Not  only  is  this  true  but  practices 
differ  in  many  cases  on  different  divisions  of  the  same  sys- 
tem. The  desirability  of  uniformity  in  the  definition  of 
what  constitutes  an  engine  failure,  particularly  on  the  di- 
visions of  the  same  system,  received  considerable  attention. 


General  Foremen  Hold  Annual  Meeting 

Discussion  on  Methods  of  Reducing  Cost  of  Equip- 
ment Repairs  Covered   a  Wide  Range  of  Subjects 


THE  prol.Km  of  .-fkctinu'  and  training  foremen,  the 
luuullinu  of  labor,  the  need  for  adecjuate  machinery 
and  facilities  and  the  scope  of  the  fusion  welding 
prcK-esses.  in  their  hearing  on  reduction  in  the  cost  of  repairs 
U)  cars  and  IcKomotives.  were  the  subjects  discussed  with  the 
keenest  interest  by  the  members  of  the  International  Railway 
General  Foreman's  Association  in  attendance  at  the  sixteenth 
annual  convention. 

The  convention  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago. 
SeptemliT  >s  to  10.  in»lu-ive.  witli  I're-ident  \\  .  1.  C  ile  (C 
&  X.  W.)  in  the  chair.  Following  the  customary  formal 
exercises  at  the  opening  se-sion.  Tre-ident  dale  delivered  his 
address.     An  al)Stract  of  his  remark-  follows: 

President  Gale's  Address 

Much  might  be  said  as  to  ways  in  which  improvements  in 
railwav  transportation  may  be  made.  Government  control 
of  the'  railroads  in  the  I'nited  Slate-  ha-  now  cca-ed  to 
exist,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  railroad  comjianie<  .<hould  de- 
sire to  return  to  impn.vid  ])re-war  ccndit'cn  ■.  I'lure  i-  a  de- 
mand for  earnest  efl'ort  at  increa>ing  the  production  of  essen- 
tials andthe  markets  of  the  world  are  ready  for  our  countn's 
j)roducti<>ns.  As  foremen  in  railroad  sht)i>s  we  must  do  our  full 
jiart  in  lielpinLT  to  get  re-ull<.  It  may  be  considered  a  patriotic 
duty  to  serve  the  country  in  providing  eftu  ient  and  economical 
transjHjrtation  for  its  citi/.en-  and  products. 

In  the  super\'ision  of  employees,  foremen  can  get  the  best 
results  ])v  dealing  kindly  I)Ut  I'lrmly  with  all  men  under  their 
charge.  Formu'n  .-hould  not  be  led  a-fa\  b\-  an\  im- 
pres>ions  of  their  personal  importance,  but  mu>t  rather  be 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  fairness  to  all.  Tlu-  interest  of  their 
employer-  can  best  be  screed  by  a  [)roi.er  understanding  not 
onlv  of  the  materials  which  they  must  handle,  but  al.-o  by  se- 
curiniz  the  effe<  tive  co-operation  of  all  employees  under  their 
supervision.  The  part  of  the  program  pertaining  to  the 
proper  handling  f)f  labor  should  be  fully  di-(U-se(b 

Address  by  Robert  Quayle 
Robert  Quayle.  general  suixrintendent  of  motive  power 
and  machiiury  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  addressed 
the  association,  dwelling  [)articularly  on  the  imi)ortance  of 
the  general  foreman's  job  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  nation. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ton  mile  cost  of  mov- 
ing freight  <in  American  roads  is  the  lowest  of  any  country  in 


the  world.  Japan  ranking  next.  But  while  our  labor  cost 
averages  about  SI, 600  per  man  per  year,  Japan's  is  only 
."<174.  which  is  some  indication  of  the  efficiency  of  .American 
methods  and  .American  railroad  men.  The  part  of  the  mn- 
eral  foreman  is  jiarticularly  imj)ortant  in  getting  result-  in 
the  mechanical  dejxirtment  because  of  his  close  contact  with 
all  of  the  details,  which  in  the  aggregate  must  be  properly 
handled  to  .^^ecure  the  final  result  desired. 

Mr.  (Jua\le  said  that  railroad  men  are  not  whollv  rc- 
-ponsible  for  the  unrest  which  has  been  such  a  potent  factor 
in  bringing  about  the  com|)aratively  low  i)r()(luctivitv  of 
labor  at  the  jtresent  time.  Railway  employees  have  been 
exi)ecting  increase-  in  wages  since  before  the  war  and  have 
long  been  thinking  and  talking  about  little  else.  The  recent 
wage  increase,  however,  has  satisfied  most  of  the  men.  Whh 
the  dissati-faction  removed  the  men  are  now  ready 
to  give  thouglit  to  tluir  work.  Mr,  Qua\le  stated  that  in- 
creased i)ro<iuition  must  be  obtained  through  the  general 
foninen,  who  must  exert  a  steady  continuous  pressure  on 
the  men  to  get  back  to  pre-war  conditions  of  output.  In 
doing  this,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  thev  are  men 
and  tlu'\  must  be  dealt  with  smilingly  and  with  kin^ily 
feeling. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  ENGINE  FAILURES 
AND  TERMINAL  DELAYS 

'Ilu'  committee  will  not  attempt  to  define  what  shall  or 
-hall  not  constitute  an  engine  failure,  believing  that  Ixter 
ccniclusions  can  In-  arrived  at  after  the  (juestion  has  bt 'H 
thoroughly  discussi-d. 

''Time  cards  do  not  jtrovide  for  failures,  .-o  why  ha^e 
them?  While  it  may  be  true  that  there  are  many  failur  -. 
let  us  all  try  to  avoid  tlu-m  if  pos-ible.  and  not  make  a 
stantlanl  of  tliem,  no  matter  how  great  or  small  they  may  b«  ' 
says  one  master  mechanic,  in  writing  to  the  committee. 

The  following  is  the  line  of  procedure  followed  by  sorie 
roads  when  an  engine  failure  occurs: 

.All  information  relative  to  the  failure  is  .secured  from  opt'- 
ating  officers  on  division  on  which  failure  occurs.  Mechani- 
cal officers  at  the  division  point  .secure  all  available  inform  i- 
tion  from  the  engineer,  which  is  also  sujiplemented  by  a 
written  statement  from  the  engineer. 
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If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  party  receiving  the  statement  from 
the  engineer,  the  failure  was  due  to  improper  handling  of  the 
locomotive  by  any  member  of  the  crew,  the  superintendent  is 
nquested  to  have  an  investigation  made  by  road  foreman. 
If  the  engineer  contends  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  en- 
iiine,  or  if  the  work  as  reported  was  not  properly  performed 
ai  the  terminal  from  which  the  engine  was  dispatched,  the 
party  in  charge  at  that  terminal  is  required  to  make  a  state- 
n.ent.  The  engine  inspector  is  required  to  inspect  all  en- 
L'^nes  and  check  his  inspection  against  the  work  report  of  the 
liigineer.  He  is  further  required  to  know  that  this  work 
was  performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  before  the  engine 
Uaves  the  terminal.  The  men  [)erforming  the  work  are  all 
questioned  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  work  was  per- 
1  irmed,  and  the  decision  is  then  made  as  to  whether  tlie 
V  ork  was  satisfactorily  completed. 

In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  parts  of  a  locomotive, 
tlie  broken  parts  are  collected  and  delivered  to  the  mechani- 
ud  engineer  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  defect  was 
caused  by  a  flaw  in  the  metal,  overheating,  lack  of  lubrica- 
tion, etc.  If  caused  by  a  flaw,  steps  are  taken  at  once  to 
?icure  a  statement  from  the  terminals  between  which  the  en- 
gine has  l)een  operating  as  to  what  has  been  observed  by  in- 
s[)ectors  or  reported  l)y  the  engineer.     If,  in  the  opinion  of 


of  high  standing,  as  to  what  should  be  considered  an  engine 
failure: 

"I  do  not  consider  that  a  ijreak  down  of  less  than  five 
minutes  should  be  called  a  failure.  Where  there  is  a  delay 
of  Ave  minutes  or  more  and  the  engineer  j)icks  up  the  time 
that  he  has  lost  in  fixing  up  the  engine  and  arrives  at  the 
terminal  with  no  loss  of  time,  this  should  not  be  classed  as 
failure.  Where  an  engine  has  been  in  excessive  duty  on  the 
road  and  the  fire  gets  dirty  so  that  it  has  to  be  cleaned  in 
order  to  complete  the  trip,  I  do  not  consider  this  is  an  en- 
gine failure,  but  a  transportation  failure  due  to  liolding 
engine  too  long  in  service. 

•'.\gain.  a  man  might  frequently  stop  along  the  road  when 
he  notices  a  back  end  of  the  main  rod  heating,  to  ease  uj)  the 
keys,  making  a  delay  of  proljably  five  minutes,  and  starting 
up  with  his  train  again  and  picking  up  the  lost  time.  This 
i>  done  to  avoid  a  failure,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  is 
classed  as  a  failure.  Ai  times  the  train  crew  sets  the  l^rakes 
from  the  caboose.  ])ulling  a  drawbar  out  of  the  back  of  the 
tank  or  breaking  tlie  drawbar  between  tl>e  engine  and  tank. 
I'his  is  classed  as  a  failure,  but  it  should  not  be. 

'"What  should  be  classed  as  a  failure  is  an  engine  failing 
through  leaky  tubes  when  put  in  excessive  service,  losing 
time  on  the-  train  that  she  is  on,  or  wht-n  any  material  Ijreaks, 
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the  mechanical  engineer,  the  defect  was  caused  by  improper 
construction,  he  will  change  the  design. 

In  the  event  of  a  failure  due  to  the  engin<>  not  steaming, 
the  qualit\  of  tlie  coal  is  taken  into  consitleration  and  the 
engines  fn.iit  end.  fire  box  and  l1ues  are  thoroughly  in- 
spected. If  flues  are  stopj)ed  up,  it  is  evident  that  the 
terminal  from  which  the  engine  was  dispatched  is  at  fault 
and  corrective  measures  are  taken.  If  failures  are  due  to 
improper  firing  or  mishandling  of  the  engine,  the  corrective 
measures  are  taken  tiirough  investigation  by  the  road  fore- 
man of  engines. 

Train  dispatchers  make  four  copies  of  each  engine  failure 
report.  'J'he  superintendent  sends  one  co])y  to  the  general 
-uperintentlent,  one  to  the  assistant  nuthanical  .superin- 
tendent, one  to  the  road  foreman  of  engines,  and 
retains  one  co]\v.  This  report  is  checked  against  the  engi- 
neer's report.  If  the  road  foreman  of  engines  considers  an 
engine  failure  unjustly  charged,  he  writes  the  superintendent, 
civing  his  reasons,  and  if  the  superintendent  finds  that  the 
ailure  has  been  charged  without  cause,  he  cancels  it,  using 
regular  report  blanks  for  that  purpose  and  sending  copies  to 
the  general  superintendent,  assistant  mechanical  superin- 
tendent and  the  road  foreman  of  engines.  ; 

The  following  is  the  personal  opinion  of  a  railroad  officer 


being  tlefectixe  in  itself  or  in  the  workmanship,  and  causing 
a  dela\  to  exceed  five  minutes;  in  fact,  any  defect  that  is  due 
to  the  engine." 

Meetings  should  be  arranged  at  frequent  inter\'als  when 
engine  and  train  performance  can  be  discussed  freely  and 
wrong  practices  corrected.  The  mechanical  department 
should  be  advised  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  as  to  what 
power  may  be  re(|uirt'd,  thus  giviiiij  them  time  to  make 
necessary  prej )arations. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  Win.  Hall  (C.  5:  N. 
W.),  chairman:  J.  R.  Harrington  (M.  K.  &:  T.),  M.  H. 
Westbrook  (G.  'I\  W.).  H.  K.  Venter  (Sou.  Pac),  and  W. 
Mulcahy  (B.  &  O.). 

Discussion 

From  the  variety  of  definitions  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
engine  failure  which  were  given  by  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  it  seems  evident  that  a  direct  comparison  of 
engine  failure  records  can  scarcely  be  made  on  anv  two 
railroads  in  the  countr}-.  Not  only  is  this  true  but  practices 
differ  in  many  cases  on  diftVrent  divisions  of  the  same  svs- 
tem.  The  desirability  of  uniformity  in  the  definition  of 
what  constitutes  an  engine  failure,  particularlv  on  the  di- 
visions of  the  same  .system,  received  consideralde  attention. 
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/Where  practices  differ,  comparisons  lead  to  unjust  criticism 

and  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  organization.     On 

the  other  hand,   where  the  practice   is  uniform  and  just 

comparisons   can   be  made,   a   spirit   of   competition   to   see 

5^  which   division   can   make   the  best   record  may  be  readily 

■  developed.  Some  of  the  members  felt  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  develop  a  standard  for  application  on  all  rail- 

"  Toads  in  order  that  direct  comparison  might  be  made  be- 
tween different  systems.  The  effect  that  different  operat- 
ing conditions  should  have  in  establishing  the  definition  was 
touched  on.  On  a  train  making  local  stops,  where  frequently 
opportunity  is  offered  to  look  after  the  locomotive,  a  rule 
that  delays  be  charged  whether  made  up  or  not  is  entirely 
different  in  its  effect  than  when  applied  to  fast  non-stop  runs, 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the  train  in  order  that  an 
adjustment  may  be  made  to  prevent  a  complete  engine  failure 
later.  By  comparison,  however,  injustice  is  done  if  such  a 
delay  is  charged  against  the  engine  when  the  time  has  been 
made  up  before  reaching  the  terminal. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  engine  failures  should  be 
charged  against  shop  points  rather  than  to  divisions.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  passenger  runs  frequently  operate  over 
the  lines  of  two  or  more  divisions,  the  intermediate  divisions, 
however,  having  no  jurisdiction  over  the  power.  To  charge 
a  failure  under  these  conditions  to  the  division  on  which  it 
happens  to  occur  leads  to  unjust  comparisons  and  provides  a 
record  which  is  of  no  value  as  a  guide  to  corrective  measures. 

REPAIRING  SUPERHEATER  UNITS 

Superheater  units  become  worn  at  the  front  end  between 
the  bends  and  the  ball  joints.  After  considerable  study  and 
trial,  it  was  found  that  the  best  method  of  repair  is  first  to 
determine  if  unit  is  worn  through  to  cause  a  failure,  or  so 
that  they  will  not  last  until  another  shopping.  If  they  pass 
this  inspection,  then  apply  a  hydrostatic  test  of  cold  water 
up  to  400  lb.  While  under  this  pressure  the  inspector  should 
hammer  test  parts  which  show  corrosion,  especially  around 
the  return  bend.  If  the  return  bends  leak,  and  are  worn  too 
badly,  they  can  be  repaired  by  acetylene  welding.  If  worn, 
there  are  two  ways  to  repair  them  economically. 

On  the  old  style  units  the  tubes  can  be  cut  off  with  acety- 
lene next  to  the  bend,  rethreaded  and  new  bends  applied. 
The  new  units  should  be  cut  off  at  the  return  bend  with 
acetylene  on  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  and  then  by  the  aid  of  two 
air  cylinders,  with  the  jaws  facing  each  other,  press  the  ends 
of  the  unit,  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  together  to  form  a  bend. 
Then  weld  the  tubes  together,  using  plenty  of  material  to 
reinforce  them  on  the  tlat  surface  and  on  the  end  of  the  bend. 
After  this  is  done,  again  apply  400  lb.  hydrostatic  pressure 
and  hammer  test. 

To  repair  the  ball  joint  ends  of  units,  they  should  be  cut 
off  back  of  the  bend,  say  five  to  eight  inches,  with  acetylene 
gas  and  then  belled  out  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  tube, 
back  1  ^  in.  To  make  the  new  ends,  the  balls  are  forged  on 
each  end  of  a  piece  of  tubing.  This  is  done  in  two  opera- 
tions of  the  forging  machine.  After  being  forged  the  ball 
joint  is  turned  on  a  turret  lathe  and  the  tube  is  cut  to  what- 
ever length  is  desired,  the  end  being  turned  to  fit  the  ball 
end  of  the  tube.  These  new  ends  can  be  made  50  or  100  at 
a  time,  machined,  ready  to  apply,  and  can  be  distributed  to 
roundhouses  or  other  than  main  shops  which  will  save  con- 
siderable time  in  getting  power  into  service.  After  the  new 
end  is  ready,  it  can  be  welded  by  acetylene  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  400  lb.  hydrostatic  pressure  should  then  be  applied 
to  test  the  unit.  After  unit  is  tested,  band  should  be  ap- 
plied and  spot  welded  on  each  side  by  the  electric  or  acety- 
lene process  to  keep  the  band  from  slipping.  This  need  not 
be  over  ^  in.  in  diameter  and  ^  in.  high. 

To  get  the  best  results  in  reapplying  superheater  units  to 
header,  the  ball  joints  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 


polished  with  emerj'  cloth.  The  joint  should  then  be  tried 
with  a  standard  gage,  and  if  found  to  be  out,  should  be 
ground  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  cut  steel,  using  a  soft  metal 
grinding  form  and  a  small  air  motor.  If  joints  are  badly 
damaged,  they  should  be  trued  up  with  a  milling  cutter  and 
then  ground  with  oil  and  cut  steel.  The  joints  on  the  header 
casting  should  be  thoroughly  inspected,  and  if  found  to  need 
machining  a  milling  tool  opposite  to  the  one  used  on  ball 
joint  should  be  used,  and  then  ground  with  oil  and  cut 
steel,  using  a  form  the  same  shape  as  the  milling  tool.  Slots 
in  the  superheater  header  should  be  carefully  inspected  to  see 
that  they  are  free  from  sand  or  scale  and  have  a  square  sur- 
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Method  of  Renewing  Ends  for  Superheater  Units — A.  T.  A  S.  F. 

face,  and  that  the  bolt  heads  are  square,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  the  bolts  slipping.  Threads  on  the  bolts  should 
be  carefully  examined  and  if  found  to  be  elongated,  they 
should  not  be  used.  Steel  bolts  with  strength  of  not  less 
than  74,000  lb.  should  be  used.  After  superheaters  are  ap- 
plied, they  should  be  pumped  to  the  steam  pressure  of  the 
boiler  and  thoroughly  inspected  to  see  that  all  joints  are  tight 

,; :       Methods  Employed  on  the  "Big  Four" 

Two  plants  are  used  for  the  repairing  of  superheater 
units.  The  plant  in  the  machine  shop  consists  of  a  reser- 
voir 30  in.  by  36  in.  which  contains  two-thirds  water  and 
one-third  air  when  charged  for  service.  There  is  a  hydro- 
static pump  and  gage  in  connection  with  this  reservoir  and  a 
sealing  cylinder  used  for  sealing  the  ends  of  units  when 
testing.  A  three-way  valve  having  seven  ports,  is  specially 
designed  to  complete  the  entire  operation  of  testing  by  three 
movements  or  positions.  These  positions  of  the  valve  admit 
air  to  the  unit  from  the  main  reservoir  to  charge  and  seal 
the  unit;  this  is  the  first  step  taken  in  this  operation.  The 
next  is  lap  position  which  is  also  the  exhaust  position  and 
the  other  position  is  known  as  water  position. 

The  sealing  cylinder  is  specially  designed  to  seal  both 
ends  of  the  unit  and  form  an  unrestricted  communication  be- 
tween the  main  reservoir  and  atmosphere  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  operating  valve.  It  is  provided  with  a  "T"  head  piston, 
hollowed  out  to  slip  over  each  unit,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  back  of  the  unit  head,  bringing  it  against  the  rubber 
insertion  in  the  bottom  head  of  the  cylinder.  The  operation 
is  as  follows: 

Air  is  admitted  to  the  unit  by  placing  operating  valve  in 
"air"  position,  the  air  passing  from  the  main  air  supply 
through  the  operating  valve,  the  unit  and  into  the  main  reser- 
voir. As  the  air  passes  through  the  sealing  cylinder  the  piston 
is  raised  by  air  pressure  and  seals  the  unit  to  the  cylinder. 
Pressure  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  main  reservoir  and 
unit.  The  operating  valve  is  then  placed  in  the  water  posi- 
tion and  the  exhaust  valve  under  the  operating  valve  opened, 
allowing  air  from  the  unit  to  escape  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
air  pressure  in  the  main  reservoir  forces  water  into  the  unit 
when  the  air  is  released.  When  water  shows  at  the  ex- 
haust port,  it  is  then  closed  and  the  hydrostatic  pump  ap- 
plies 350  lb.  pressure.    To  release  the  water  from  the  unit, 
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the  operating  valve  is  placed  in  the  air  position,  the  valve 
on  the  main  reservoir  is  opened  to  allow  the  pressure  to 
escape  and  air  from  the  line  drives  the  water  back  into  the 
main  reservoir,  leaving  the  unit  free  from  water.  Air  from 
main  line  is  then  closed,  the  exhaust  valve  opened  and  unit 
unsealed. 

For  repair  of  units  which  are  bent,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
this  unit  table  are  two  air  cylinders  placed  vertically,  one 
placed  over  the  other,  but  having  separate  pistons.  The 
upper  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  continuous  piston, 
traveling  through  both  heads,  and  is  used  as  a  ram  to  give 
the  bottom  cylinder  a  blow  when  the  air  pressure  in  the  lower 
cylinder  is  insufficient  to  straighten  the  bend  in  the  unit. 
The  lower  cylinder  also  has  a  double  end  piston  that  gives 
the  upper  cylinder  contact  outside  of  the  cylinder.  The  lower 
cylinder  is  used  as  a  squeeze  to  straighten  all  four  lines  of 
the  unit  pipes  at  one  time,  these  lines  being  separated  by 
sheet  metal  shims  laid  horizontally  and  vertically,  ad- 
justed near  the  point  where  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  comes  in 
contact  with  the  unit,  properly  spacing  the  four  lines  of  pipe. 

If  leaks  develop  under  hydrostatic  test,  these  leaks  are 
thoroughly  sand  blasted,  removing  all  carbon  and  scale,  and 
the  leak  is  repaired  with  the  acetylene  torch. 

A  portable  testing  outfit  is  provided  that  can  be  taken  to 
places  throughout  the  shop  where  units  have  been  removed 
for  testing  and  grinding  only.  On  either  of  these  plants,  the 
actual  time  taken  for  testing  a  unit  is  not  over  two  minutes. 

In  the  heavy  repair  plant,  located  in  the  boiler  shop,  there 
is  a  forging  machine,  with  suitable  dies  for  renewing  the  re- 
turn bends,  and  a  similar  testing  plant  to  the  one  mentioned 
above.  There  are  also  metal  cutting  saws  for  sawing  off  de- 
fective return  bends,  a  sand  blasting  device  for  removing 
all  foreign  matter  from  the  ends  of  the  units,  and  a  reaming 
device  for  reoming  the  ball  ends  of  the  units  to  the  proper 
radius,  preparing  them  for  grinding.      =•:  .•;-• 

From  past  experience  it  has  not  been  profitable  to  use 
header  bolts  with  a  tensile  strength  less  than  74,000  lb. 
These  bolts  are  tested  for  elongation  by  gaginnj  the  thread. 

The  first  superheater  equipment  was  applied  in  July, 
1911,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  average  life  of  units 
as  the  first  ones  applied  are  still  in  service.  Units  are  not 
scrapped  due  to  loss  of  weight.  The  use  of  micrometer  cali- 
pers has  indicated  that  the  deterioration  of  the  unit  is  very 
uniform,  there  being  scarcely  any  variation  between  the  front 
end  and  back  end  of  unit.  The  most  common  failures  are 
right  at  the  end  of  unit  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
cinders,  and  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  greatest  temperature. 
When  renewing  return  bends  only  enough  is  cut  off  to  renew 
the  bend.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  the 
length  of  tubing  because  of  the  deteriorated  condition  of 
that  part  of  the  unit. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the  following  committee: 
W.  L.  Jury  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  chairman;  J.  E.  Stone  (Sou. 
Pac),  J.  Martin  (Big  Four),  E.  P.  McDonald  (Sou.  Pac.) 
and  C.  L.  Walters  (Gt.  Nor.). 

Discussion   -         .•-."-    .'•..• 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  methods  of  tak- 
ing care  of  header  joints.  While  much  of  this  dealt  with 
the  ball  and  cone  joint  it  developed  that  a  number  of  roads 
still  use  only  the  ball  socket  ioint  in  the  header.  In  the 
discussion  on  methods  of  grinding  the  ball  and  cone  joints, 
a  question  was  raised  as  to  the  necessity  of  grinding  this 

t}pe  of  joint  since  it  is  evident  that  the  ball  has  a  line  joint 
in  the  header.  With  the  ball  drawn  up  tight  this  is  bound 
to  crease  the  joint  and  a  great  deal  of  care  in  grinding  seems 
unnecessary.  It  has  actually  been  found  unnecessary  to 
Rrind  the  joints  more  than  just  to  clean  them  up.  On  the 
Grand  Trunk  where  this  practice  has  been  followed,  only 
two  units  have  been  found  to  leak  out  of  800  tested.  This 
experience  has  confirmed  the  belief  that  it  does  not  pay  to 


test  the  units  on  the  erecting  floor  as  the  few  leaks  that  de- 
velop on  the  hydrostatic  tests  can  then  be  touched  up  without 
much  trouble.  Others  considered  the  floor  test  desirable, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  to  detect  leaks  in  the 
back  end  of  the  units,  which,  should  they  develop  under 
hydrostatic  tests,  might  make  necessary  the  removal  of  several 
units  in  order  to  get  at  the  defective  one. 

Attention  was  also  given  to  the  application  of  the  units  in 
the  superheater  flues,  some  members  considering  improper 
application  as  the  greatest  source  of  leaky  joints  and,  there- 
fore, that  attention  to  the  fit  of  the  unit  in  the  tube  and  to  the 
location  of  the  header,  which  must  be  properly  lined  up  with 
respect  to  the  tube  sheet,  is  of  greater  importance  than  at- 
tention to  the  joint  itself.  Trouble  has  also  been  caused  by 
the  accumulation  of  corrosion  on  the  surfaces  of  the  slots  in 
the  header,  the  crushing  of  which  causes  the  joints  to  loosen 
up  and  leak. 

REDUCING  THE  COST  OF  REPAIRS  TO   CARS 
AND  LOCOMOTIVES 

The  committee  dealt  with  this  subject  under  1 7  heads,  each 
of  which  was  outlined  briefly  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
discussion.     An  abstract  of  these  subdivisions  follows: 

SUPERVISION 

Careful,  well  trained  supervision  is  essential.  Supervisors 
should  have,  or  acquire,  executive  ability' — the  gift  of  han- 
dling men  properly;  they  should  be  interested  in  their  men 
and  like  them.  They  should  be  big  enough  to  get  their  heads 
and  shoulders  above  the  petty  en%'y  and  jealousy  that  has  a 
habit  of  creeping  in.  Supervisors  who  are  fav^ored  with  the 
opportunity  to  get  a  schooling  in  different  departments  or  ex- 
perience in  different  shops  are  indeed  fortunate,  and  can  and 
do  return  the  favor  to  the  company  they  are  working  for. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SUPERVISORS  AND  SHOP  FORCES         ■  -; 

In  order  to  have  an  efficient,  energetic  and  interested  shop 
organization  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  co-operation  of  all 
members  of  the  staff.  To  increase  this  spirit  it  is  advisable 
to  have  weekly  shop  staff  meetings  at  which  the  welfare  of  the 
shop  is  discussed.  At  these  meetings  the  shop  sup)erintendent 
or  general  foreman  can  get  in  personal  touch  with  his  or- 
ganization and  get  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  each 
department  by  the  report  that  each  department  foreman  turns 
in.  This  enables  him  to  make  any  changes  which  he  might 
deem  necessar}-  to  further  the  production  in  his  shop. 

At  these  meetings,  too,  subjects  may  be  brought  up  for  gen- 
eral discussion,  such  as  general  shop  conditions  or  methods 
to  be  adopted  to  shorten  the  time  of  machine  or  erecting  floor 
operations,  which  tend  to  decrease  the  cost  of  repairs. 

'  ROUNDHOUSE  REPAIRS 

The  first  object  should  be  to  take  care  of  the  small  repairs 
on  locomotives,  which  will  take  only  a  short  time  and  require 
a  small  amount  of  material  before  they  cause  damage  which 
will  require  more  costly  repairs.  Roundhouse  work  properly 
looked  after  keeps  locomotives  out  of  the  back  shop  a  much 
longer  time. 

Roundhouse  terminals*  should  be  provided  with  inspection 
pits  for  inspecting  Icxromotives  before  passing  over  the  ash 
pits  in  order  to  detect  any  parts  that  need  repairs  and  have 
the  information  forwarded  in  advance  to  the  roundhouse  so 

advance  preparation  can  be  made  for  repairs.        >  ..      :f 

..   -V  -      ;  ...  BACK    SHOP    SCHEDULE  ;■    ' 

There  must  be  a  workable  shop  schedule  or  plan  for  getting 
the  work  out  with  the  facilities  contained  in  the  shop.  Since 
the  piecework  and  bonus  systems  have  been  discarded  it  has 
been  found  that  production  has  slowed  up.  much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  all  of  us.     It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary 
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-•  to  develop  a  shop  scheduling  system  to  take  the  place  of  the 
other  systems. 

.    '      ..  MACHINERY    AND    FACILITIES  ;...■,,    .. 

.^{      When  it  is  possible  to  get  new  machines  or  appliances  to 

replace  old  types  they  should  be  obtained  immediately,  but 

;  when  this  is  not  possible  every  loose  end  should  be  gathered 

;•  in  and  the  best  made  of  the  situation.    There  is  more  money 

'--  wasted  in  making  repairs  to  locomotives  on  account  of  the 

,  use  of  old  and  obsolete  machinery  than  there  is  from  any 

5 .  other  cause.     This  is  also  true  on  mill  work  in  the  car  de- 

.:  partment. 

During  the  past  few  years  locomotives  have  been  growing 
'.\  in  size  and  weight  very  rapidly;  but  in  many  cases  the  repair 
'-.  shops  have  not  kept  pace  with  them,  and  the  result  is  high 
costs  of  repairs. 

There  is  also  another  means  by  which  the  cost  of  repairs 

V  may  be  materially  reduced  and  that  is  by  the  introduction 
'•1  en  the  machine  floor  of  jigs,  chucks,  dies,  box  tools  for  brass 

work,  pneumatic  clamps,  gang  tools,  milling  cutters,  tem- 
plates and  expanding  mandrels,  all  of  which  reduce  the  cost 
'    of  machine  operations.     On  the  erecting  floors,  power-driven 
valve   setting    rollers,  motor-driven    valve    bushing    pulling 

•  bars,  rings  for  grinding  cylinder  faces  and  cylinder  heads 
.  with  air  motor  attachment,  motor-driven  flue  cutters  and  flue 
.rollers  and  chucks  for  grinding  steam  pipe  rings  and  super- 
heater units  with  motors  have  been  found  to  greatly  reduce 

•    the  costs  of  repairs.  ;.;     ,. 

ROUTING  AND  LOCATION  OF  FACILITIES  ■..': 

All  work  going  through  shops  should  be  properly  routed, 

.  thereby  doing  away  with  unnecessary  handling,  which  costs 

money.     For  example,  all  side  rod  work  should  be  confined 

•  to  one  portion  of  the  shop  with  rod  rack,  drill  press,  power 
press  and  lathe  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  so  that 
there  will  be  no  lost  time  between  the  several  operations  on 

-the  different  machines.  The  driving  box  gang  should  have 
:.  the   power    press,    brass    crucible    for    pouring    hub    liners, 

•  planer,  boring  mill,  lathe  and  shaper  within  a  radius  of  10 
■or  12  ft.,  as  they  are  in  so  many  shops,  so  that  when  a  driv- 
.  •  ing  box  enters  that  radius  it  does  not  get  away  from  it  until 

■  finished  and  ready  for  application. 

j;'"-'  •  ■  ■■'  '  MATERIAL  '    ^    ~~       ' 

SOTnetimes  very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  handling  of 

material.     A  high  rated  mechanic  may  sometimes  be  seen 

,  pushing  a  truck  up  from  the  stores  department  with  a  load 

•  of  material  on  which  he  is  about  to  perform  some  kind  of 
.  work. 

This  task  should  be  taken  care  of  by  a  trucker  or  laborer, 
:  thereby  saving  the  difference  in  the  two  men's  wages  while 
at  the  same  time  the  mechanic  may  be  used  on  production. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  material  placed  in 
>  well  regulated  store  departments  so  that  when  men  are  sent 
■■■.  for  certain  articles  they  do  not  waste  time  looking  for  it. 

The  material  required  at  the  shops  should   be  carefully 

watched  by  the  supervisory  forces  and   ordered   in   ample 

,    time  to  save  delay  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  rob 

<>  material  from  one  engine  or  car  for  repair  parts  to  use  on 

V  another  engine  or  car.  Supervisory  forces  should  keep  in 
;  close  touch  with  the  consumption  of  material  and  should  see 
■ :  that  new  material  is  not  used  unnecessarily,  and  that  all 

second-hand  serviceable  material  is  handled  properly  to  get 
.    the  greatest  amount  of  service  out  of  it. 

A  well  organized  and  well  equipped  central  reclaiming 
?  plant  is  a  great  money  saver. 

.      ...,    ....        PROPER   HANDLING  OF  LABOR 

Every  employee  should  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
'reducing  all  unnecessary  expenses.  A  great  many  men  are 
.^.inclined  to  be  careless  about  the  use  of  material,  especially 


when  somebody  else  is  buying  it,  and  consequently,  unless 
a  strict  check  is  kept,  much  of  it  is  wasted. 

To  get  the  men  thinking  along  the  right  line  some  roads 
have  arranged  to  have  efficiency  meetings  in  the  offices  of 
the  master  mechanic,  between  representatives  of  the  shop 
crafts  and  the  members  of  the  staff  about  once  each  month, 
at  which  the  subjects  of  shop  repairs,  use  of  material  and  the 
elimination  of  waste  is  discussed.  These  men  take  part  in 
the  discussion  and  advance  many  ideas  from  the  employees' 
viewpoint  which  save  time  and  material.  Then  once  in 
eight  or  ten  weeks  a  mass  meeting  is  called  in  the  shop  30 
minutes  before  quitting  time  at  which  some  member  of  the 
staff  speaks,  followed  by  a  representative  of  the  employees, 
who  bring  before  the  men  the  necessity  for  conserving  ma- 
terial and  thereby  causing  reduction  in  the  cost  of  repairs. 

A  spirit  of  hearty  co-operation  should  be  cultivated  be- 
tween the  engine  crews,  road  foremen,  and  shop  forces  in 
order  to  get  the  help  of  the  engine  crews  in  carefully  han- 
dling and  looking  after  the  engines  on  the  road  and  making 
their  work  reports  as  explicit  as  possible. 

WORKMANSHIP 

Another  manner  in  which  the  shop  organization  can  keep 
the  cost  of  repairs  down  is  to  insist  upon  each  man  doing  his 
work  thoroughly,  instead  of  accepting  slighted  work,  which 
is  sometimes  done  because  the  engine  is  wanted  in  a  huny. 
This  is  a  very  expensive  measure  because  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  the  job  will  have  to  be  done  over  again,  at  the 
same  expense  if  not  more. 

When  cars  and  engines  are  shopped  for  general  repairs, 
all  parts  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  necessary  repairs 
should  be  carefully  and  properly  made.  They  should  leave 
the  shop  in  first-class  condition,  to  render  satisfactory  serv- 
ice without  it  being  necessary  to  exjjend  much  on  them  for 
running  repairs.  Running  repairs  are  more  expensive  than 
back  shop  repairs  because  facilities  are  lacking.  Further- 
more, the  service  of  the  engine  is  lost  while  such  repairs  are 
being  made. 

Close  care  should  be  given  to  the  proper  mounting  of  car 
and  tender  wheels  on  axles  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
centered  and  the  wheel  gage  fits  properly  at  least  at  three 
equally  distant  points  on  the  circumference,  and  that  wheels 
of  same  tape  sizes  are  paired.  This  will  tend  to  reduce 
flange  wear  and  hot  boxes. 

'      •    ■  WELDING   PROCESSES 

A  great  saving  in  material  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
electric  welding  process.  Locomotive  parts  which  formerly 
had  to  be  scrapped  on  account  of  wear,  such  as  guide  bars, 
brake  beam  ends,  brake  hanger  pins,  radius  bar  ends,  fork 
ends  of  eccentric  rods  which  have  become  too  wide  for  the 
link,  driving  boxes  which  have  been  worn  down  on  the  shoe 
and  wedge  faces,  are  now  built  up  by  the  use  of  the  electric 
arc  and  made  almost  as  good  as  new.  The  oxy-acetylene 
torch,  in  the  boiler  department  especially,  is  being  used  quite 
extensively  for  the  welding  in  of  flues,  flue  sheets,  side  sheets 
and  patches,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  over  the  old  method 
of  applying  them  with  rivets.  The  use  of  the  cutting 
torch  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  no  department 
which  can  get  more  results  from  it  than  the  locomotive  de- 
partment. 

LUBRICATION 

The  lubrication  of  the  end  play  on  driving,  engine  truck 
and  trailer  boxes,  and  shoes  and  wedges  with  graphite  grease 
prevents  the  cutting  of  these  faces  and  increases  mileage. 

Care  should  be  used  to  see  that  the  lubricating  devices  are 
maintained  in  good  condition  and  that  sufficient  amount  of 
lubricating  oils  are  furnished  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Under  the  present  conditions  the  proper  lubrication  of  cars 
and  engines  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  shop  forces. 
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The  supervisory  officers  should  realize  this  and  provide 
necessary  facilities  for  properly  lubricating  and  looking  af- 
ter the  parts  in  the  shops  that  are  not  ordinarily  given  the 
required  attention  on  the  road. 

A  trained  force  of  men  should  be  maintained  to  look  after 
the  proper  packing  and  lubrication  of  journal  bearings  and 
this  work  should  be  followed  up  by  the  supervisory  forces 
to  insure  that  it  is  being  handled  properly  at  all  times. 

DESIGN 

Great  care  should  be  given  to  the  design  of  parts  to  see 
^at  they  are  of  sufficient  strength  and  of  proper  quality  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  service  without  failing;  also 
to  5ee  that  the  parts  on  cars,  especially,  are  so  designed  that 
they  may  be  easily  removed  for  repairs. 

REINFORCING   CARS        "   ' 

Draft  timbers  and  gears  on  wooden  cars  are  the  source 
of  high  cost  of  maintenance.  The  substitution  of  steel 
center  sills,  to  which  the  draft  gear  is  attached,  will  almost 
entirely  eliminate  the  maintenance  of  draft  timbers  and 
draft  rigging,  as  it  gives  a  substantial  attachment  to  pull  the 
train  and  also  gives  a  buffing  member  which  will  prevent 
buckling  of  cars  and,  in  box  cars,  the  breaking  of  side  plates 
over  side  doors. 

This  feature  in  present-day  heavy  trains  will  more  than 
offset  any  additional  cost  of  repairs  to  cars  and  will  have 
them  on  the  repair  track  less  frequently.  Another  feature  of 
importance  is  taking  care  of  the  breaking  out  of  ends  of 
box  cars. 

This  can  be  done  by  substitution  of  pressed  steel  ends, 
of  which  there  are  several  kinds  on  the  market,  and  rein- 
forcing the  ends  with  structural  shapes  which  can  be  an- 
chored to  the  side  framing,  Root  framing  or  roof  framing. 

.....  INSPECTION  .       .      ..      ... ..  . 

A.  system  of  careful  inspection  should  be  enforced  to  de- 
tect any  defects  which  may  develop  that  would  result  in 
failure  or  rapid  deterioration  of  parts  if  not  located  and 
given  prompt  attention.      ^••/•■;  ^  ':    •    C ^y.^^  ^V.--'^ 

CLEANLINESS         -'^       .•'.^.^--.- :i::'' !.•:•':  •/ 

Engines  should  be  kept  clean  and  of  good  appearance  as 
both  enginemen  and  shop  forces  will  take  more  interest  in 
the  engines  if  they  are  kept  clean.  This  should  be  followed 
up  by  the  supervisors  and  necessary  facilities  provided  to 
handle  the  work  economically,      .v^   ••.'';■.••  .V'.;^ 

Shops  and  premises  should  be  kept  clean  and  all  refuse 
and  material  picked  up.    This  raises  the  morale  of  the  men. 

SHORT   TRACKS  IN   CAR  REPAIR  SHOPS 

It  is  necessary  to  have  short  tracks  of  10  or  12  cars 
capacity,  and  many  of  them,  in  order  to  get  bad  order  cars 
spotted  with  regard  to  the  work  to  be  done  on  them.  Short 
tracks  will  also  aid  in  more  frequent  pulling  of  the  bad 
order  tracks  and  not  hold  up  a  large  number  of  cars  as  is 
done  on  long  repair  tracks.  The  repair  forces  can  be  better 
supervised  with  short  tracks  and  material  is  more  easily 
handled.  .X  : 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  BAD  ORDER  CARS 

Bad  order  cars  should  be  classified  as  to  light,  heavy, 
general  repairs  and  steel  work  or  other  special  work  before 
they  are  set  on  the  repair  track.  This  method  increases  the 
output,  allows  the  work  to  be  specialized  and  reduces  the  cost 
of  handling  material. 

The  report  was  signed  by  C.  F.  Baumann  (C.  &  N.  W.), 
chairman,  C.  W.  Adams  (M.  C),  H.  T.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O.), 
and  F.  L.  Wysong  (N.  &  W.).  Am 

Discussion        '-•'•'' 

As  a  means  of  broadening  the  experience  of  supervisors, 
the  discussion   indicated  that  many  railroads  have  adopted 


the  policy  of  sending  groups  of  their  foremen  from  time  to 
time  to  visit  the  principal  shops  of  other  railroads.  Where 
this  practice  has  been  followed  the  opinions  expressed  in 
every  case  indicated  that  the  return  to  the  company  justified 
the  practice.  The  value  of  reading  suitable  mechanical 
journals  was  also  mentioned  as  a  means  of  education  which 
should  not  be  neglected. 

The  opinion  was  also  expressed  that  a  real  foreman  re- 
quires qualifications  which  he  possesses  before  he  becomes 
a  mechanic.  In  selecting  foremen  those  men  who  have 
demonstrated  qualifications  of  leadership  should  be  tried 
out  as  acting  foremen  in  advance  of  their  selection  to  fill  per- 
manent positions.  .•.••>;;: 

The  discussion  indicated  that  shop  scheduling  is  rapidly 
coming  into  general  use.  The  systems  described  by  those 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  varied  considerably  in  the 
details.  Most  of  them,  however,  depended  on  periodical 
conferences  of  the  shop  foremen  as  a  means  of  fixing  the 
outgoing  dates  which,  once  established,  are  followed  up 
consistently  by  means  of  schedule  boards  and  daily  reports. 

The  need  of  close  supervision  of  speeds,  feed  and  depth 
of  cuts  on  machine  tool  work  was  brought  out  as  particularly 
important  at  this  time  in  efforts  to  secure  adequate  output. 
Many  of  the  men  on  machines  now  seem  to  have  little  idea 
as  to  the  capacity  of  high  speed  steel  cutters  and  show  little 
ability  to  figure  out  correct  speeds  and  feeds.  The  tendency, 
therefore  is  to  take  more  cuts  than  are  necessary  and  operate 
at  speeds  which  waste  time.  The  discussion  on  workman- 
ship dwelt  largely  with  the  importance  of  eliminating  all 
unnecessary  finishing  of  parts.  Since  the  abolishment  of 
premium  and  piece-work  systems,  where  these  were  formerly 
in  force,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  men  to  do  un- 
necessary work.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  remedied  by  tak- 
ing the  matter  up  through  the  shop  committees  and  impressing 
on  them  the  need  to  avoid  every  possible  waste  of  time. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  welding  processes,  Professor 
A.  S.  Kinsey,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  addressed  the 
association  as  a  representative  of  the  Welding  Conference 
Committee  of  the  American  Welding  Society.  Professor  Kin- 
sey dwelt  on  the  importance  of  foremen  having  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  good  fusion  welding.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  will  probably 
give  a  rating  to  fusion  welds  in  boiler  work  and  that  the 
rating  to  be  given  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  work  that  is 
being  turned  out.  The  foreman  should  know  what  kind  of 
welds  he  is  getting.  Professor  Kinsey  referred  particularly 
to  the  National  Agreement  as  a  hindrance  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  possibility  of  fusion  welding  in  railroad 
shops,  since  it  places  the  welding  jobs  open  to  the  senior 
craftsmen  in  the  various  departments,  who  may  not  be 
welders  at  all. 

In  discussing  the  sections  of  the  paper  dealing  with 
car  maintenance  the  present  practice  of  maintenance,  which 
goes  on  patching  up  the  cars  while  giving  no  systematic  at- 
tention to  the  draft  gears,  was  condemned.  It  was  stated 
that  the  same  need  exists  for  periodical  inspection  and  repair 
of  draft  gears  as  has  led  to  the  present  methods  of  air 
brake  maintenance,  and  journal  boxes.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  such  a  policy  adopted  with  respect  to  draft  gears 
would  soon  demonstrate  what  gears  are  most  economical. 
The  value  of  the  short  repair  tracks  of  10  to  14  cars  capacity 
was  endorsed  by  the  car  men  present. 

Other   Addresses 

T.  H.  Goodnow,  superintendent  car  department,  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  addressed  the  association  on  the  problems 
of  the  car  department.  At  the  outset  he  called  attention  to 
the  changed  conditions  surrounding  the  relations  of  foremen 
to  their  men,  which  must  now  be  on  the  basis  of  a  close 
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personal  contact.  These  conditions  the  older  men  find  hard 
to  meet  but  the  younger  foremen  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
conforming  to  them.  Contrasting  conditions  in  the  car  de- 
partment to  those  in  the  locomotive  department,  Mr.  Goodnow 
said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  spent  by  the  car 
department  is  for  work  on  outside  repair  tracks  where  the 
need  for  supervision  is  greater  than  in  connection  with  any 
other  railroad  activities.  Under  the  piece  work  system  the 
men  constantly  kept  after  the  foremen  to  see  that  they  were 
furnished  material.  Since  the  piece  work  system  has  been 
abolished,  however,  conditions  are  reversed;  the  foremen 
must  now  closely  watch  the  men  to  see  that  they  are  not 
idle  because  of  lack  of  material  at  hand. 

Mr,  Goodnow  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  retire- 
ment policies  of  the  railroads  had  to  be  abandoned  a  few 
years  ago,  thus  continuing  in  service  many  old  cars  of  light 
construction.  Cars  now  cost  not  less  than  three  times  what 
they  did  in  1916,  but  in  adopting  a  re-enforcement  pro- 
gram it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  same  conditions 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  material  required  to  make  the  re- 
enforcements.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  small  capacity  car  is  a  low  earning  unit.  Where  wood 
cars  of  80,000  lb.  capacity  can  be  re-enforced  at  a  cost  of 
about  $300  to  $500  a  good  earning  unit  is  provided. 

E.  W.  Pratt,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  motive 
power  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  also  gave  a  short 
talk  before  the  convention  in  which  he  commented  on  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  on  the  program 
dealt  with  apparatus  or  were  of  a  technical  nature,  while 
every  general  foreman  in  the  association  probably  owed  his 
best  job  to  his  ability  to  handle  men.  Mr.  Pratt  suggested 
that  the  association  might  profitably  give  more  attention  to 
subjects  dealing  with  the  handling  of  labor  and  shop 
organization.  .     >;:  '  -■'::■     ••..  :  /'''/  ■<:-:-''^i  j"-^' 

Election  of  Officers        ■  V  : .\     -^  :   -  .  '  ^. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  B.  Wright  (Hocking  Valley);  vice-president, 
G.  H.  Logan  (C.  &  N.  W.);  second  vice-president,  H.  E. 
Warner  (N.  Y.  C);  third  vice-president,  T.  J.  Mullin  (L. 
E.  &  W.);  fourth  vice-president,  C.  A.  Barnes  (Belt  Rail- 
wav  of  Chicago),  and  secretary-treasurer,  William  Hall  (C. 
&  N.  W.).  M.  H.  Westbrooke  (Grand  Trunk  Western)  and 
D.  W.  Adams  (M.  C.)  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
executive  committee.  '     ! 


CARS  MUST  BE  EQUIPPED  WITH  SAFETY 
V         -    %  APPLIANCES 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  has  denied  the 
application  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  on  be- 
half of  various  railroad  companies  for  a  further  extension 
of  time  within  which  to  make  their  freight-train  cars  con- 
form to  certain  of  the  standards  of  equipment  prescribed  by 
the  commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions  and  requirements 
of  the  safety  appliance  acts. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  the  commission  had  granted  successive 
extensions  of  the  period  within  which  common  carriers  should 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  its  order  of  March  13,  1911, 
with  respect  to  the  equipment  of  cars  actually  in  service  on 
July  1,  1911,  as  follows:  On  March  13,  1911,  an  extension 
from  July  1,  1911,  to  July  1,  1916;  on  November  2,  1915, 
a  further  extension  to  July  1,  1917;  on  April  12,  1917,  a 
further  extension  to  March  1,  1918;  on  February  1,  1918, 
a  further  extension  to  September  1,  1919;  and  on  August 
29,  1919,  a  further  extension  to  March,  1,  1920,  making 
one  continuous  period  of  eight  years  and  eight  months  from 
July  1,  1911,  to  March  1,  1920.  Passenger-train  cars  and 
locomotives  were  equipped  in  conformity  with  the  standards 
within  the  periods  prescribed  by  the  first  extension  order. 


The  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  extension  orders  per- 
tained to  paragraphs  b,  c,  e,  and  f  of  the  original  extension 
order,  paragraphs  a,  d,  and  g  being  so  worded  as  to  require 
no  further  action. 

"The  record  shows,"  the  commission  says  in  its  decision, 
'■that  on  February  1,  1920,  there  were  2,319,380  freight 
cars  owned  by  the  carriers  represented  at  the  hearing,  and 
that  60,170  of  these,  or  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  owned, 
were  not  equipped  in  conformity  with  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  order  of  March  13,  1911.  It  is  estimated 
that  3,000  were  equipped  during  the  month  of  February, 
and  that  12,021,  or  20  per  cent,  were  special  service  cars 
or  others  cars  which  do  not  leave  the  owning  line, 

"No  reason  was  given  why  these  12,021  special  service  cars 
have  not  been  equipped  in  conformity  with  the  law  or  why 
they  cannot  immediately  be  so  equipped.  This  leaves  45,- 
149  other  cars  to  be  equipped.  Sixty  per  cent  of  them  need 
minor  repairs  only,  but  more  or  less  difficulty  is  involved 
in  equipping  the  remaining  18,060.  Of  these,  9,272  have 
less  than  ten  inches  end-ladder  clearance.  If  a  special 
drawbar  is  used,  the  larger  percentage  of  the  9,272  cars  can 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements.  The  number  of 
bad-order  cars  on  the  lines  of  these  carriers  is  about  138,000, 
or  approximately  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  owned. 
The  percentage  of  the  number  of  bad-order  cars  has 
fluctuated  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  between  a  little 
over  5  and  about  10  per  cent.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
non-equipped  cars  have  been  through  the  shops  in  the  last 
9  or  10  years.  A  witness  for  the  carriers  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  that  any  car  could  stay  out  of  the  shop  that  long. 

"It  can  not  be  maintained  that  the  failure  to  have  these 
cars  equipped  in  conformity  with  the  standards  is  due  to  any 
unforeseen  contingency.  The  requirement  for  the  standard- 
ization of  safety-appliance  equipment  is  of  long  standing, 
and  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  requirement  from  time 
to  time  in  previous  hearings  in  this  matter  as  well  as  in  the 
several  extension  orders;  at  the  hearing  in  August,  1919,  the 
situation  was  discussed  and  the  understanding  was  had  that 
no  further  extension  would  be  necessary,  asked,  or  granted. 
The  arguments  that  shortage  of  material  and  absence  of  the 
cars  from  the  lines  of  the  owning  carriers  have  delayed 
the  required  standardization  are  not  convincing  with  respect 
to  those  cars  which  require  only  minor  repairs,  inasmuch 
as  safety  appliances  are  of  standard  dimensions  and  an 
order  issued  by  the  Railroad  Administration  June  30,  1919, 
required  each  carrier  to  equip  all  cars  on  its  line  not  already 
standardized,  regardless  of  ownership.  We  have  seen  that 
it  will  be  more  or  less  difficult  to  make  18,060  cars  conform 
to  the  standards.  But  if  these  18,060  cars  are  added  to  the 
number  of  bad-order  cars,  shown  by  the  record  to  exist 
on  the  lines  of  the  carriers,  the  percentage  of  bad-order  cars 
will  be  increased  less  than  1  per  cent,  or  from  6.5  to  7.3  per 
cent;  and  if  the  entire  60,000  cars  not  equipped  according 
to  standard  were  added  to  the  number  of  bad-order  cars  the 
percentage  of  such  cars  would  be  increased  to  9.2  per  cent, 
a  figure  less  than  the  maximum,  which,  according  to  the 
record,  has  existed  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

"It  is  noted  that  all  of  the  unstandardized  cars  referred 
to  herein  were  in  service  July  1,  1911,  and  all  of  them  are 
consequently  nine  or  more  years  old.  No  doubt  many  of 
these  cars  have  practically  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
nearly  reached  the  age  of  retirement.  Cars  of  that  age,  if 
they  have  not  heretofore  been  shopped  for  extensive  repair 
work,  must  shortly  go  through  the  shops,  at  which  time  the 
safety-appliance  equipment  can  and  must  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  standards. 

"Upon  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  record  we  are  of 
opinion  and  find  that  good  cause  has  not  been  shown  for  any 
further  extension  of  the  period  of  compliance  and  that 
serious  burden  or  hardship  will  not  be  imposed  upon  the 
carriers  or  upon  the  public  by  denying  the  application." 
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Painters  Hold  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Convention 


Equipment  Painting  Division  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association  Holds  Convention  in  Boston 


THE  convention  which  met  in  Boston  on  September  14 
was  an  event  of  unusual  interest  and  importance  to 
the  members  of  the  Equipment  Painting  Division  of 
Section  III,  Mechanical,  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  the  first  conven- 
tion of  this  association  as  a 
division  of  the  American  Rail- 
road, as  within  the  past  year 
the  Master  Painters  became  a 
unit  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association.  The  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters'  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  the 
city  of  Boston  in  1870  and  in 
the  opening  exercises  of  the 
fiftieth  convention,  the  associa- 
tion was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Warner  Bailey  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  association  and  who  is 
now  the  only  living  charter 
member. 

Warner   Bailey's   Address 

The  following  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Bailey's  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  Association 
and  his  splendid  conception  of 
its  purpose  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  American  rail- 
ways: 

"In  the  summer  of  1870,  Hill 
of  the  Portland  &  Kennebec 
Railroad;  Cox  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad;  Scott  of  the  Boston  & 
Lowell;  Lunt  of  the  Fitchburg;  Piatt  of  the  Old  Colony; 
1  ord  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester;  and  Bailey  of  Boston  & 
Elaine,  met  together  by  previous   arrangement  and   talked 


t'hoto  by  Kimball  Stuate,  Concord.   .V.   H. 

Warner  Bailey 


over  the  question  of  forming  this  association.     I  was  chosen  • 
for  the  task  of  addressing  a  circular  letter  to  be  sent  to  fore-: 
men  painters  and  the  only  guide  I  had  was  'Poor's  Railroad 
Manual.*     In  most  cases  pnly  the  president's  and  superin-  ; 

tendent's    names    were    there 
■   '  i\^-     ;    '/;   -;•■:•;        given  and  the  call  was  sent  to'' 

them  with  a  request  that  it  be; 
handed  to  their  foreman  painter. ; 
On   November   6,    1870,   when 
the  meeting  was  called,  sixteen 
members    responded.      Hill    of  : 
.\ugusta  was  made  chairman  of  • 
the  meeting.     After  appointing-; 
a  committee  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution  and   by-laws   and   se- 
lecting a  few  subjects  to  be  dis-: 
cussed  at  our  next  meeting  we 
adjourned  to  meet  in  New  York 
City  the  following  year. 

"For  many  years  we,  as  an 
association,  struggled  along 
without  much  increase  in  num- 
bers, and  little  encouragement 
from  any  source,  until  we  added 
to  our  numbers  by  taking  in 
foremen  locomotive  painters  and 
foremen  of  car  manufacturing 
shops,  both  steam  and  street 
car.  Also  Canada  was  admitted 
with  this  addition,  and  today 
we  number  about  three  hundred 
members. 

"We  have  always  kept  in 

■  mind   the    object   of   this   asscH 

ciation,  as  stated  in  the  circu- 

>■  :  '  lar   letter   issued    for   the    first 

meeting;  and  that  was  to  perfect  ourselves  in  our  trade  that 

we  might  be  of  more  benefit  to  corporations  employing  us. 

I  think  we  have  always  kept  this  object  in  view;  and  that 
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personal  contact.  These  conditions  the  older  men  find  hard 
to  meet  but  the  younger  foremen  sliould  have  no  difticulty  in 
conforminij;  to  them.  Contrasting  conditions  in  the  car  de- 
partment to  those  in  the  locomotive  ilepartment,  Mr.  GtKKlnow 
said  that  the  greater  part  of  tlie  money  spent  by  the  car 
department  is  for  work  on  outside  repair  tracks  where  tlie 
neetl  for  super\ision  is  greater  than  in  connection  with  any 
other  railroad  activities.  Under  the  piece  work  system  the 
men  constantly  kept  after  the  foremen  to  see  that  they  were 
furnished  material.  Since  the  piece  work  system  has  been 
aboli>hed.  however,  conditions  are  reversed;  the  foremen 
must  now  closely  watch  the  men  to  see  that  they  are  not 
idle  because  of  lack  of  material  at  hand. 

Mr.  Goodnow  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  retire- 
ment policies  of  the  railroads  had  to  be  abandoned  a  few- 
years  ago.  thus  continuing  in  service  many  old  cars  of  light 
construction.  Cars  now  cost  not  less  than  three  times  what 
they  did  in  1916,  but  in  adopting  a  re-enforcement  pro- 
gram it  must  not  be  overlooked  tliat  the  same  conditions 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  material  required  to  make  the  re- 
enforcements.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  small  capacity  car  is  a  low  earning  unit.  Where  wood 
cars  of  8(),()0()  lb.  capacity  can  be  re-enforcetl  at  a  cost  of 
about  S.^IUO  to  $500  a  gtxul  earning  unit  is  })r()vidcd. 

E.  W.  Pratt,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  motive 
power  of  the  Chicago  &:  North  Western  also  gave  a  short 
talk  before  the  convention  in  whi.h  he  commented  on  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  on  the  i)rogram 
dealt  with  apjtaratus  or  were  of  a  technical  nature,  while 
every  general  foreman  in  the  association  probabl\-  owed  his 
best  job  to  his  ability  to  handle  men.  Mr.  Tratt  suggested 
that  the  association  might  profitably  give  more  attention  to 
.•subjects  deabng  with  the  luuulling  of  labor  and  shop 
organization. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  following  ofticers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President.  J.  B.  Wright  (Hocking  Valley);  vice-president. 
G.  H.  Locan  (C.  &:  X.  W.):  second  vice-president,  H.  E. 
Warner  (X.  Y.  C);  third  vice-president.  T.  J.  Mullin  (L. 
E.  &  W^);  fourth  vice-president.  C.  A.  Barnes  (Belt  Rail- 
wav  of  Chicaszo),  and  secretary-treasurer.  William  Hall  (C. 
&  X.  W.).  M.  H.  Westl)rooke  (Grand  Trunk  Western)  and 
D.  W.  Adams  (M.  C.)  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
executive  committee. 


CARS  MUST  BE  EQUIPPED  WITH  SAFETY 

APPLIANCES 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the 
application  of  the  American  Railroad  A.-mh  iation  on  be- 
half of  variou-  railroad  companies  for  a  further  extension 
of  time  within  which  to  make  their  freight-train  cars  con- 
form to  certain  of  the  standards  of  ecjuipment  prescribed  by 
the  commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions  and  retjuirenients 
of  the  safety  appliance  acts. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  the  commission  had  granted  successive 
extensions  of  the  peritxl  within  whidi  common  carriers  should 
complv  with  the  refjuircments  of  its  order  of  March  l.-i.  1911. 
with  resi)ect  to  the  e(|uij)nHnt  of  cars  actually  in  service  on 
lulv  1.  1'>11.  as  follows:  On  March  l.\  1911,  an  extension 
"from  lulv  1.  I'm.  to  July  1.  1916;  on  Xovember  2.  1915. 
a  further  extension  to  July  1.  1917;  on  April  12,  1917,  a 
further  extension  to  M;'.r.li  1.  1M18:  on  February  1.  1918, 
a  further  extension  to  Sei)tember  1.  1919;  and  on  August 
29,  1919,  a  further  extension  to  March.  1,  1920,  making 
one  continuous  j)eriod  of  eight  years  and  eight  months  from 
luly  1.  1911,  to  March  1.  1^20.  Passenger-train  cars  and 
locomotives  were  eciuipped  in  conformity  with  the  standards 
within   the  periods   prescribed   by   the   first   extension   order. 


The  .second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  extension  orders  pir- 
tained  to  ])aragraphs  b,  c,  e,  and  f  of  the  original  extensi  n 
order,  paragraphs  a,  d,  and  g  being  so  worded  as  to  require 
no  further  action. 

■The  record  shows."*  the  commission  says  in  its  decisien, 
"tliat  on  February  1.  1<)2().  there  were  2.319.380  freijit 
cars  owned  by  the  carriers  represented  at  the  hearing,  ;;-ici 
that  60,170  of  these,  or  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  own^d, 
were  not  equipped  in  conformity  with  the  standards  pre- 
.-cribed  by  the  order  of  March  13,  1911.  It  is  estiniLi  d 
that  3.000  were  equipped  during  the  month  of  February, 
and  that  12.021,  or  20  per  cent,  were  special  service  c  ,rs 
or  others  cars  which  do  not  leave  the  owning  line. 

"Xo  reason  was  given  why  these  12,021  special  service  c  rs 
have  not  been  equipped  in  conformity  with  the  law  or  v.;iv 
they  cannot  immediately  be  so  equipped.  This  leaves  4\- 
149  other  cars  to  be  equipped.  Sixty  per  cent  of  them  nc  d 
minor  repairs  only,  but  more  or  less  difficulty  is  involved 
in  equipping  the  remaining  18,060.  Of  these,  9.272  have 
less  than  ten  inches  end-ladder  clearance.  If  a  special 
drawbar  is  used,  the  larger  percentage  of  the  9,272  cars  cm 
Ite  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements.  The  number  of 
i)ad-order  cars  on  tlie  lines  of  tliese  carriers  is  about  138.()(iU. 
or  apj)roximately  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  owned. 
The  percentage  of  the  number  of  bad-order  cars  has 
fluctuated  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  between  a  little 
(jver  5  and  about  10  per  cent.  Most,  if  not  all.  of  these 
non-equip]K'd  cars  have  been  through  the  shops  in  tlie  last 
'J  or  10  years.  A  witness  for  the  carriers  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  that  any  car  could  stay  out  of  the  shop  that  long. 

'Tt  can  not  be  maintained  that  the  failure  to  have  these 
cars  e(juip]xxl  in  conformity  with  the  standards  is  due  to  ;iny 
unforeseen  contingency.  The  requirement  for  the  standard- 
ization of  safety-api^liance  equipment  is  of  long  standin;:, 
and  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  requirement  from  time 
to  time  in  previous  hearings  in  this  matter  as  well  as  in  the 
several  extension  orders;  at  the  hearing  in  August,  1919,  the 
situation  was  discussed  and  the  understanding  was  had  that 
no  further  extension  would  be  necessary,  asked,  or  granted. 
The  arguments  that  .shortage  of  material  and  absence  of  the 
cars  from  the  lines  of  the  owning  carriers  have  delayed 
the  required  standardization  are  not  convincing  with  respect 
to  those  cars  which  require  only  minor  repairs,,  inasmuch 
a-  safety  appliances  are  of  standard  dimensions  and  an 
order  issued  by  the  Railroad  Administration  June  30,  1919. 
required  each  carrier  to  equip  all  cars  on  its  line  not  already 
standardized,  regardless  of  ownership.  We  have  seen  that 
it  will  be  more  or  less  difficult  to  make  18.060  cars  conform 
to  the  standards.  But  if  the.'=;e  18.060  cars  are  added  to  the 
numi)er  of  bad-order  cars,  shown  by  the  record  to  exi^t 
on  the  lines  of  the  carriers,  the  percentage  of  bad-order  cars 
will  be  increased  less  than  1  per  cent,  or  from  6.5  to  7,3  jior 
cent:  and  if  the  entire  60,000  cars  not  equipped  according 
to  standard  were  added  to  the  numl)er  of  bad-order  cars  the 
l)ercentage  of  such  cars  would  be  increased  to  9.2  per  cent, 
a  figure  less  than  the  maximum,  which,  according  to  the 
record,  has  existed  during  the  past  two  or  three  vears. 

'Tt  is  noted  that  all  of  the  unstandardized  cars  referred 
to  herein  were  in  service  July  1,  1911,  and  all  of  them  are 
consequently  nine  or  more  years  old.  Xo  doubt  many  of 
these  cars  have  practically  outlived  their  usefulness  I'.nd 
nearly  reached  the  age  of  retirement.  Cars  of  that  age  if 
they  have  not  heretofore  been  shopped  for  extensive  rejiir 
work,  must  shortly  go  through  the  shops,  at  which  time  ihe 
-afety-ajipliance  equijunent  can  and  must  be  made  to  (  "i- 
form  to  the  standards. 

•Upon  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  record  we  arc  of 
ojjinion  and  find  that  good  cause  has  not  been  shown  for  ;  iv 
further  extension  of  the  period  of  compliance  and  t  at 
serious  })urden  or  hardship  will  not  be  imposed  upon  :':i 
carriers  or  upon  the  public  by  denying  the  application." 


ni'Jfiii  fr-'-^'-'^^"'-- '■-'■^-^»'    i..'-',.--.^/: .-. 
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Painters  Hold  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Convention 


Equipment  Painting  Division  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association  Holds  Convention  in  Boston 


THIL  convtiuion  which  nut  in  Boston  on  St-jjlL-mljer  14 
\v;i>  ail  ivont  of  unu>ual  intiTcst  and  iini>ortance  to 
the  nunihcrs  of  tlie  K(|uipnicnt  raintin-z  l)ivision  of 
Section  III.  Mechanical,  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. It  i>  tlic  tlrst  conven-  ^,  . - 
tion  of  this  association  as  a 
division  of  the  American  Rail- 
road, as  within  the  past  year 
the  Master  Painters  l)ecame  a 
unit  of  the  American  Railroad 
.As.-iGciation.  The  blaster  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters'  Asso- 
1  iation  was  organized  in  the 
dty  of  Boston  in  1870  and  in 
the  opening  exercises  of  the 
fiftieth  convention,  the  associa- 
tion \v  a  s  addressed  by  Mr. 
Warner  Bailey  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  who  took  an 
-ictive  part  in  the  organization 
I'f  the  association  and  who  is 
now  the  only  living  charter 
Member, 

Warner    Bailey's    Address 

The  following  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Bailey's  remarks  in  regard 
;  >  the  origin  of  the  .Xs.'^ociation 
nd  his  splendid  conception  of 
!■>  purpose  in  promoting  the 
el  fare  of  the  American  rail- 
'  ays: 

"In  the  summer  of  1870,  Hill 
'  f  the  Portland  &  Kennel>ec 
'railroad:  Cox  of  the  Eastern 
Uailroad:  Scott  of  the  Boston  & 


over  the  question  of  forming  thi-  a.>-s<xiation.     I  was  chosen 
for  the  task  of  addressing  a  circular  letter  to  be  sent  to  fore- 
men painter^  and  the  only  guide  I  had  was  "Poor's  Railroad 
Manual.'     In  nio-t  cases  only  the  president'-^  and  superin- 
tendent's   names    were    there 
.nivcn  and  the  call  was  .sent  to 
them  with  a  request  that  it  be 
Ii:indfd  to  their  foreman  j)ainter. 
On    Xovember    6.    1870,    when 
.  •       the  meeting  was^  called,  si.xteen 

members  responded.  Hill  of 
.\ugusta  was  made  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  After  appointing 
a  committee  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  and  se- 
lecting a  few  sul)jects  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  our  next  meeting  we 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Xew  York 
City  the  following  year. 

"For  many  years  we,  as  an 
association,  struggled  along 
•  without  mudi  increase  in  num- 
bers, and  little  encouragement 
from  any  source,  until  we  added 
to  our  numbers  by  taking  in 
foremen  locomotive  jxiinters  and 
foremen  of  car  manufacturing 
shops,  both  steam  and  street 
car.  .\lso  Canada  was  admitted 
with  this  addition,  and  today 
we  number  about  three  hundred 
members. 

':\Ve  have  always  kept  in 
mind  the  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation, as  stated   in  the  circu- 

^■-  •-■'->"  —  -"- ..v^xi  vx  lar    letter    issued    for    the    first 

!  owell;  Lunt  of  the  Fitchburg:  Piatt  of  the  Old  Colony:  meeting:  and  that  was  to  perfect  ourselves  in  our  trade  that 
onl  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester:  and  Bailey  oi  Boston  &  we  might  be  of  more  benefit  to  corporations  emploving  us. 
laine,   met    together   by   previous   arrangement   and    talked      I  think  we  have  always  kept  this  object  in  view;  and'that 


/  lofo  by  Kii'.hall  Stitat'.  Cot',\iJ.   .V.   //. 

Warner   Bailey 
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our  yearly  reports  prove  this. 

..'  "Among  the  notable  members  that  have  belonged  to  the 
association,  who  in  times  past  have  added  greatly  to  our  in- 
formation, is  James  A.  Gohen.  Quest,  with  his  technical 
papers,  and  Miller,  with  his  practical  papers,  have  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge,  while  Copp,  Butts  and  a  score  of 
others  of  equal  note  have  helped  to  make  this  association 
what  it  is  today. 

"What  is  the  prospect  for  our  association?  I  can  safely 
say  that  this  association  will  keep  on  indefinitely  in  its  career 
of  usefulness  if  the  same  principles  actuate  you  as  moved 
the  founders  of  it;  and  this  was  to  perfect  themselves  in  their 
trade.  If  you  know  it  all,  then  there  is  nothing  for  you  to 
do  but  quit  these  assemblies,  unless  you  come  together  wholly 
for  a  good  time;  and  in  this  you  might  well  consider  whether 
or  not  it  might  better  be  spent  in  other  ways  and  places.  We 
do  not  know  it  all  yet.  New  kinds  of  equipment  and  new 
ways  of  doing  things  are  constantly  developing  and  you  will 
always  want  to  keep  these  meetings  going  to  discuss  them. 
.  ^  "A  year  ago  you  dropped  your  name  and  entered  the 
American  Railroad  Association  as  a  unit  in  that  great  and 
useful  organization.  Let  us  hope  this  will  widen  the  scope 
of  your  usefulness,  as  doubtless  it  will." 

;:"  '-:—•'-'.'  Chairman    Gibbons'  Address  -'" 

'''  In  his  opening  address,  Chairman  J.  W.  Gibbons  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  spoke  of  painting  as  one  of 


same  independence  of  thought  and  action  that  inspired  the 
patriots  of  American  colonies  to  discard  the  traditions  and 
prejudices  of  the  past  and  build  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. 

Chairman  Gibbons  stated  that  the  paint  manufacturers 
have  derived  more  benefit  from  the  work  of  this  association 
than  the  railroads,  because  the  manufacturer's  welfare  and 
success  in  business  depended  upon  his  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  most  advanced  thought  of  the  day  pertaining  to  paint„ 
while  on  the  other  hand  railroad  mechanical  officials  have 
frequently  and  openly  declared  that  the  paint  questions  was. 
the  least  of  their  troubles  and  are  wasting  thousands  of 
dollars  every  day  by  the  purchase  and  application  of  poor 
paint. 

In  concluding  his  address,  Mr.  Gibbons  said  that  no  sec- 
tion or  department  is  undergoing  such  rapid  changes  as  that 
of  paint,  its  manufacture  and  application.  The  high  price 
of  raw  materials,  heretofore  recognized  as  essentials,  has 
offered  a  great  temptation  to  substitute  inferior  materials  into 
the  finished  product  and  it  devolves  upon  the  association  to 
point  out  how  far  we  can  go  with  safety  and  economy  along 
this  line. 

Business  of  the  Association 

The  chairman  announced  that  during  the  year  the  asso- 
ciation had  received  a  number  of  new  members  and  that  at 
the  present  time  the  membership  of  the  Equipment  Painting 


J.   W.   Gibbons 
Chairman 


E.   L.   Younger 
Vice   Chairman 


V.    R.    Hawthorne 
Secretary 


the  oldest  arts,  deriving  its  origin  and  receiving  impetus  in 
the  desire  of  the  human  race  to  beautify  its  surroundings. 
Thus,  in  the  beginning  ornamentation  was  the  dominant  fea- 
ture that  impelled  or  inspired  the  craftsman.  As  the  art 
progressed  and  developed,  the  thought  of  the  painter  was  to 
preserve  his  work  for  the  pleasure  and  inspiration  of  future 
generations.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  studied 
the  vehicle  that  carried  and  held  his  pigments  together 
and  assisted  him  to  make  the  correct  blend  and  shade  of  color, 
as  well  as  protect  the  finished  product  from  the  ravages  of 
time  and  weather.  As  the  use  of  wood  became  more  general, 
the  quality  of  oils  and  gums  became  more  important  and 
were  not  only  used  to  preserve  the  wood  but  to  beautify  it 
by  imparting  to  it  variegated  colors  and  a  lasting  polish. 

To  solve  these  problems  which  have  developed  with  the 
advent  of  the  railways,  Mr.  Gibbons  said  that  the  painters 
realized  the  necessity  of  getting  together  for  the  discussion  of 
application  and  formulating  combinations  of  vehicles  and 
pigments  best  adapted  to  perform  the  service  required.  With 
this  object  in  view,  The  International  Association  of  Master 
Car  and  Locomotive  Painters  was  organized  fifty  years  ago. 
When  it  is  realized  that  at  that  time  it  required  from  six  to 
ten  weeks  to  paint  a  railway  coach  with  no  better  or  durable 
surface  than  we  now  secure  in  fifteen  to  eighteen  days,  it 
proves  that  these  painters  must  have  been  inspired  with  the 


Division  of  Section  Ill-Mechanical,  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association  was  in  excess  of  500. 

The  committee  on  direction,  as  its  name  indicates,  directs 
the  affairs  of  the  association  between  conventions  and  was 
requested  by  the  A.  R.  A.  to  elect  a  committee  of  three  to 
act  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  purchasing,  stores  and 
chemical  sections  to  prepare  specifications  and  arrange  tests 
for  paints  and  varnishes.  Mr.  John  Gearheart,  Mr.  John 
D.  Wright  and  the  chairman  were  elected  to  this  committee. 
The  committee  at  its  last  meeting  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  committee  on  nomination  to  select  the  1st  and  2nd 
vice-chairman  with  the  idea  of  their  promotion  in  rotation 
and  that  the  2nd  vice-chairman  be  selected  from  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  selection  of  new  members  of  the  board 
from  members  who  on  the  committees  and  on  the  floor  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  in  this  work.  The  division  was 
requested  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Car  Repair  Shop  Layouts  of  Section  Ill-Mechan- 
ical, and  the  Committee  on  Shops  and  Terminals  of  Section 
II-Engineering,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  standards 
which  would  assist  in  the  design  for  future  paint  shop  con- 
struction. The  new  Committee  on  Direction  was  instructed 
to  select  a  committee  for  this  purpose. 

The  chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  association  for 
the  frequent  advice  and  courtesies  extended  by  the  officers  of 
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the  American  Railroad  Association  and  particularly  for  the 
very  able  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  Hawthorne,  secretary  of 
mechanical  section  and  this  division. 

The  convention  adjourned  after  electing  the  following  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year:  B.  L.  Younger,  Missouri  Pacific, 
chairman;  J.  G.  Keil,  N.  Y.  C,  first  vice-chairman,  and  J, 
R.  Ayers,  Canadian  Pacific,  second  vice-chairman. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  PAINTING  OF  PASSENGER 
TRAIN  STEEL  CARS 

BY  G.  H.  HAMMOND 
M.  St.  P.  and  S.  S.  M. 

On  a  sand  blasted  car  there  is  generally  applied  a  coat 
of  steel  primer  which  is  followed  by  several  coats  of  steel 
surfacer.  After  the  surfacer  has  been  made  smooth,  two 
coats  of  body  color  are  applied  followed  by  the  necessary 
lettering,  and  the  whole  protected  by  two  or  three  coats  of 
body  varnish,  .'■■:. 

The  steel  primer  comes  to  us  all  ready  to  apply,  and  is 
highly  recommended  for  the  first  coat  on  steel.  The  material 
is  a  tiiin  vamish-like  substance,  colored  or  clear  according  to 
its  source  of  manufacture,  and  is  not  recommended  as  a 
protection  to  steel  when  used  alone.  It  must  itself  be  pro- 
tected by  other  paints. 

What  is  surfacer,  and  why  is  it  applied  to  steel  cars?  It 
is  simply  another  form  of  putty,  and  the  only  reason  why 
it  is  used  is  to  obtain  a  smoother  and  more  level  surface. 
For  this  reason  its  composition  must  of  necessity  be  inelastic 
and  chalky.  If  exposed  to  the  weather  alone  it  would  fail 
completely. 

After  the  surfacing  coats  have  been  worked  into  a  satis- 
factory condition,  the  color  coats  are  applied  to  it.  These 
two  color  coats  are  made  up  of  body  color  ground  in  Japan 
and  thinned  to  a  working  consistency  by  the  mixing  in  of 
turpentine  or  turpentine  substitute.  The  body  color  coat- 
ings if  exposed  alone  to  the  weather  would  soon  disappear 
and  be  of  no  value  in  protecting  steel  from  rust. 

So  far  in  the  process  of  painting  a  steel  car  three  classes 
of  materials  have  been  used — the  priming  coat,  the  sur- 
facing coats  and  the  color  coats,  and  none  of  these  coatings, 
alone  or  together,  would  protect  steel  from  rusting  more  than 
a  short  time.  What  then  is  the  protection  from  rust?  Var- 
nish must  be  the  answer;  two  or  three  coats  are  applied  on 
top  of  all  the  previous  unstable  coatings.  It  must  rot  only 
ward  off  the  weather,  but  must  also  hold  the  previous  coat- 
ings to  their  place. 

This  method  of  painting  steel  cars  is  simply  applying  to 
steel  practices  and  material  found  adaptable  to  wood,  and 
the  results  are  not  satisfactory.  Cracking  of  the  varnish, 
peeling,  and  rust  spots  appear  all  too  soon.  These  coatings 
which  are  put  on  so  carefully  and  part  of  which  are  rubbed 
off  with  equal  care,  and  which  we  know  to  be  so  poorly 
adapted  to  the  protection  of  steel,  must  be  mainly  responsible 
for  the  unsatisfactory  results.  This  being  the  case  why  not 
eliminate  such  material  entirely  from  a  place  on  the  bK)dies 
of  our  steel  passenger  cars,  and  not  only  save  the  cost  of 
such  material  but  the  big  item  of  labor  required  to  apply 
it,  and  use  only  such  material  as  we  know  to  be  elastic  and 
durable? 

One  coat  of  body  color  and  three  coats  of  varnish  is  all 
that  a  steel  passenger  car  body  really  needs  and  it  will  re- 
main bright  and  lustrous  much  longer  than  those  cars  loaded 
with  many  coats.  The  body  color  should  be  furnished  in 
paste  form,  ground  in  equal  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  and 
gold  size  japan.  To  prepare  it  for  one  coat  work  on  sand 
Wasted  steel  or  repainted  cars,  reduce  it  with  raw  linseed 
oil,  and  nothing  else,  to  a  consistency  that  will  cover  with 
one  coat,  apply  with  a  bristle  brush  and  smooth  with  a  hair 
brush.  The  next  day  all  necessary  lettering  is  done.  All 
places  lettered  with  leaf  should  be  well  pounced  with  whiting 
l>efore  sizing  to  prevent  leaf  from  sticking  to  body  color, 
^nd  be  washed  off  when  the  lettering  is  dry.    The  following 


day  the  first  coat  of  varnish  is  applied,  followed  by  two 
more,  forty-eight  hours  apart,  until  three  coats  are  applied, 
at  which  time  the  car  body  is  finished. 

You  will  notice  that  no  other  work  is  done  except  these 
four  coats  and  the  necessary  lettering,  and  you  will  perhaps 
wonder  how  a  steel  car  finished  in  this  manner  would  look. 
It  will  have  all  the  brilliance  of  color  and  all  the  varnish 
luster  that  could  be  desired,  and  as  for  the  smoothness  of 
finish,  unless  a  very  close  inspection  is  made,  no  difference 
in  finish  would  be  noticed.  Cars  constructed  of  plates 
riveted  together  will  not  show  a  level  surface;  regardless  of 
what  the  painter  may  attempt  to  do  to  make  it  so,  each  plate 
will  show  bulges  or  depressions  which  are  impossible  to 
eliminate  and  barring  deep  pits  in  the  surface  of  the  steel, 
any  surfacer  or  putty  applied  is  so  much  material  and  labor 
wasted.  Steel  plates  containing  pits  should  never  be  accepted 
if  placed  in  a  position  to  show  on  the  outside  of  a  steel 
passenger  car.  Cars  constructed  of  thin  steel  in  imitation 
of  wood  sheathing  are  perfectly  smooth  and  level  before  bar 
ing  sent  to  the  paint  shop,  therefore  any  surfacer  or  putty 
applied  would  be  superfluous. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  repaint,  the  old  varnish  is  sand 
papered,  a  coat  of  oil  color  is  applied,  followed  by  three 
coats  of  varnish.  After  several  shoppings  such  cars  become 
just  as  smooth  at  close  inspection  as  a  surfaced  car, 

:■■.(.:'■'.■  ^y'"-^i-' ■':<■■■       Discussion  '-'^:''- 

J.  D.  Wright:  The  Association  cannot  go  on  record  as 
recommending  one  coat  of  body  color  and  three  coats  of  the 
best  outside  wearing  body  varnish  as  a  standard  method  of 
finishing  the  exterior  of  passenger  cars.  While  the  method 
may  be  feasible  with  an  oxide  of  iron  color,  it  may  not 
be  feasible  with  a  color  which  is  composed  of  ochre  or 
chrome  yellow  and  carbon  black  and  a  very  small  percentage 
of  red,  which  are  the  pigments  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
what  is  known  as  standard  Pullman  body  color. 

J.  B.  Ayers  (C.  P.):  Dr.  Johnson,  engineer  of  tests  for 
the  Pullman  Company,  told  me  up  until  six  or  eight  years 
ago  considerable  cold  rolled  steel  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  passenger  equipment.  That  steel  is  very  similar  to 
the  present  steel  extensively  used  by  the  automobile  body 
builders.  That  steel  is  smooth  and  does  not  contain  flash 
scale  or  pits.  I  believe  cars  on  the  Soo  Line  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  steel  of  that  character. 

Mr,  Butts:  As  an  experiment  I  took  two  Pullman 
coaches,  and  treated  them  exactly  the  same,  the  same  day, 
with  the  same  kind  of  material.  One  was  put  on  the  run 
north  to  Winnipeg  and  back,  and  kept  on  that  run  for 
twelve  months.  The  other  car,  painted  exactly  the  same, 
went  on  the  Portland,  Oregon,  run  and  was  kept  there  for 
twelve  months.  At  the  end  of  the  twelve  months  the  one  on 
the  Winnipeg  run  was  in  fine  condition,  needed  nothing  but 
touching  up  the  varnish.  On  the  one  on  the  Portland  di- 
vision, the  varnish  was  so  badly  decomposed  that  it  had  al-. 
lowed  the  surfacer  to  be  attacked  by  the  alkali,  and  we  had 
to  burn  the  car  off.  You  cannot  adopt  a  standard  for  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  make  it  a  success  for  painting 
passenger  equipment.  •'.  •  -  ^  - .  ;  v  -. 

REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE   ON   MAINTENANCE 

AND  CARE  OF  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  AT 

TERMINALS 

The  committee  would  first  urge  that  the  attention  of  pas- 
senger equipment  at  terminals  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  nature  of  paint  and 
varnish,  so  that  the  cleaning  done  at  terminals  would  not  be 
done  with  materials  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  injure  or 
hasten  the  termination  of  durability  to  varnish  and  paint; 
that  cars  after  coming  from  the  shop  freshly  painted  should 
not  be  cleaned  with  the  use  of  a  solution  of  any  kind  until 
such  time  as  the  condition  of  the  car  makes  this  absolutely- 
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necessary.  In  maintaining  and  caring  for  the  paint  and 
varnish  of  such  cars  at  terminals,  a  dr\-  wiping  with  waste 
after  each  trip  is  all  that  is  necessary.  When  the  condition 
of  the  car  becomes  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  clean- 
ing solution,  an  oil  emulsion  that  is  made  neutral  and  has  a 
tendency  to  feed  the  varnish  should  be  used,  care  to  be  taken 
that  it  is  wiped  absolutely  dry  before  car  is  again  put  into 
service,  as  car  is  bound  to  gather  a  certain  amount  of  dust 
and  dirt  immediately  after  this  treatment.  After  car  has  been 
cleaned  in  this  manner,  it  can  again  be  taken  care  of  for 
some  time  by  simply  dry  wiping  after  each  trip. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in  recommending  that  soap 
and  water  should  never  be  used  in  the  open  air  at  terminals 
for  cleaning  the  exterior  of  passenger  cars,  unless  immediately 
rinsed  off  with  clean  water  and  dried  thoroughly  with  a 
chamois,  as  the  sun  will  dry  soap  and  water  on  the  surface 
of  car  very  rapidly,  thus  injuring  the  varnish.  A  practical 
demonstration  of  this  may  be  made  by  washing  your  auto- 
mobile with  soap  and  water  and  rinsing  with  clear  water 
without  drying  thoroughly  with  a  chamois. 

Painted  floors  of  cars  should  not  be  mopped  with  a  strong 
solution  of  any  kind,  but  when  mopping  is  done  use  only  a 
weak  solution  of  oil  soap  with  a  proper  disinfectant,  which 
will  not  injure  floors.  If  this  practice  is  followed,  floors 
will  not  require  repainting  as  often  as  otherwise  would  be 

the  case,  i."*' U-  ■'■-^'^i  ■' 

It  is  very  important  that  roofs  of  cars  be  inspected  fre- 
quently at  terminals,  and  if  necessary  repainted  without  wait 
ing  until  the  car  is  shopped  for  general  repairs  or  repainting. 
If  this  practice  is  followed,  it  will  tend  to  preserve  the  roofs 
so  that  when  car  is  finally  shopped  for  general  repairs  and 
repainting  the  roofs  will  be  in  good  condition  and  will  not 
need  extensive  repairs. 
-  ■  The  interior  of  passenger  cars  should  have  the  varnish  or 
enamel  wiped  occasionally  with  cloth  dampened  with  neutral 
interior  renovating  oil,  which  will  brighten  and  renew  the 
varnish  or  enamel  greatly  and  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  interior  and  will  also  assist  in  preserving  the  varnish  or 

enamel. 

The  committee  does  not  approve  of  the  use  of  washing 
or  scrubbing  machines  on  the  tanks  or  cabs  of  locomotives, 
but  sees  no  objection  to  their  use  in  cleaning  the  frame, 
wheels,  etc.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  the  use  of  these  machine  on  varnished  sur- 
faces is  very  injurious  to  the  varnish. 

Cleaning  Enamel  and  Varnish   Surfaces 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  service  from  cars  painted  with 
enamel  without  varnish,  the  car  should  be  primed  and  sur- 
faced in  the  usual  way  and  given  two  coats  of  oil  varnish 
enamel,  which  dies  very  slowly.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  committee  that  the  clear  varnish  enamel  does  not  give 
the  same  surface  as  the  oil  varnish  enamel.  The  use  of  oil 
varnish  enamel,  which  dries  very  slowly,  necessitates  allowing 
more  time  between  applying  coats,  thus  delaying  the  return 
of  car  to  revenue  service. 

Gold  leaf  lettering  cannot  be  used  on  such  enamel,  as  the 
enamel  being  of  a  finishing  coating  the  leaf  adheres  around 
the  edges,  therefore  the  lettering  must  be  of  an  imitation  of 
gold,  that  is  a  gold  color  paint.  A  car  finished  in  this  manner 
does  not  have  the  same  high  lustre  nor  give  the  same  satis- 
faction in  appearance  as  the  car  painted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner and  given  the  usual  coatings  of  clear  finishing  varnish, 
although,  considering  the  first  cost,  the  car  can  be  painted 
with  enamel  for  a  few  dollars  less  than  with  varnish.  In 
cleaning  the  cars  at  terminals,  however,  the  car  with  the 
varnished  surface  can  be  cleaned  more  easily  and  present  a 
much  better  appearance  and  with  less  cost,  because  on  the 
varnish  finished  surface  the  dirt  has  not  formed  a  part  of 
the  painted  surface.  In  the  case  of  the  enamel  finished  car, 
however,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  clean  and  does  not 


present  as  near  a  satisfactory  appearance  after  cleaning,  as 
the  dirt  and  dust  adhere  to  the  painted  surface. 

Another  very  important  point  and  worthy  of  consideration 
is  the  fact  that  the  enamel  surface  will  not  bear  as  frequent 
cleaning  as  the  surface  finished  with  varnish.  When  an 
enameled  car  is  scrubbed,  it  is  generally  found  necessary  to 
enamel  again  with  two  coats  and  reletter  car,  while  the  var- 
nished car  can  be  scrubbed  and  either  touched  up  and  var- 
nished or  cut  in  and  varnished,  according  to  color  of  body, 
with  less  cost  than  enameling  and  relettering. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  your  committee  that,  giving  due 
consideration  to  appearance  and  cost,  it  is  preferable  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  to  have  passenger  equipment  finished 
with  varnish. 

The  report  is  signed  by:  A.  H.  Phillips,  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.; 
J.  W.  Houser,  C.  V.;  Jas  Gratton,  B.  R.  &  P.;  E.  A.  Witte, 
T.  R.  R.  Asso.,  St.  Louis;  J.  W.  Quarles,  C.  &  O. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 

The  committee  recommends  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
standard  of  the  former  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  for 
uniform  stenciling  and  lettering  of  freight  equipment  and 
suggests  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  put  this  standard 
of  lettering  in  practice.  The  universal  use  of  this  standard 
would  eliminate  the  making  of  innumerable  stencils  and  a 
great  amount  of  hand  work,  and  should  bring  about  con- 
siderable reduction  in  expense. 

The  report  states  that  the  general  adoption  of  this  stand- 
ard method  of  lettering  freight  car  equipment  would  solve 
one  of  the  perplexing  and  annoying  problems  which  con- 
front the  railroad  men  entrusted  with  taking  of  car  records. 
It  is  believed  that  the  standard  method  of  numbering  and 
stenciling  recommended  by  the  former  Master  Car  Builders' 
i.\ssociation,  and  now  a  standard  of  the  Mechanical  Section 
of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  would  eliminate  such 
errors  and  save  much  annoyance. 

Exhibit  "A"  shows  the  cost  of  making  stencils  required  for 
lettering  freight  car  equipment  of  the  different  railroad  lines. 
These  costs  are  based  on  old  figures  and  at  rates  of  wages 
which  have  increased  considerably  since  that  time,  so,  in  all 
probability,  they  would  be  from  30  to  40  per  cent  higher  at 
the  present  time. 

Exhibit  A. — Cost  of  making  special  stencils  for  marking 
freight  cars. 

Pittsburgh   &   Lake   Erie,   4   in.    Roman $5.00 

r..   E.  &  W.   R.   R..   5   in.   Roman 2.00 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.,  S  in.  Roman 8.00 

New  York,   Chicago  &   St.    Louis.   5   in.    Roman 8.00 

Pennsylvania  R.    R.,   5   in.   Roman 4.00 

Ruffulo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,   S  in.  Roman 7.00 

Lehigh  Valley  R.   R.,  S   in.   Roman 6.00 

Erie,   6   in.   Extended   R.    R.    Block l.SO 

Michigan  Central,  6  in.  Roman 3.00 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul,  6  in.   Roman 8.00 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  6  in.  Roman 9.00 

C.    L    &   L.,    Roman    8.S0 

K.   C.   F.   S.   &   M.,   5   in.    Block 1.00 

Wabash   R.   R..   3'/,   in.   Full  Block 1.50 

Northern   Pacific,  6  in  Roman 6.00 

r.,  St.  L.  &•  W.,  6  in.   Roman 2.00 

Missouri  Pacific,   5   in.   Round   Block 3.00 

Kanawha   &   Michigan,    6    in.    Roman 4.00 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  5  in.  Roman 8.00 

C,  St.   P.,  M.  &  O..  5^   in.   Roman 9.00 

Chicago   &   Alton,    Extended    Roman 4.O0 

Rock  Island,  S  in.  Roman 3.00 

Orand    Trunk,    8    in.    Egyptian 3.00 

Central    Vermont,    6    in.    Roman 4.00 

liangor    &    Aroostook,    8    in.    Roman 4.00 

Atlantic  Coast  Line,   4  in.    Roman 3  OW 

Boston  &  Maine,  5  in.   Roman 3  00 

Norf ( Ik  &  Western.   Roman 6  w 

Southern,    12    in.    Roman 3.00 

Mobile  &    Ohio,    6   in.    Roman 3.00 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,   S   in.    Roman 3.00 

Central    R.    R.    of   New   Jersey,    5    in.    Roman 5.^0 

Pere  Marquette,  4  in.  Antique  Roman 6  00 

On  repair  yard  tracks  it  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of 
all  repairing  is  to  foreign  car  equipment,  most  of  which  re- 
quires the  replacement  of  more  or  less  stenciling  in  order  to 
maintain  the  identity  of  the  cars.  This  requires  the  repairing 
line  to  carry  in  stock  stencils  of  nearly  every  type  and  size  of 
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letter  and  number.  Some  of  these  stencils  are  used  frequently 
and  others  not  so  often.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
this  stock  of  stencils,  for  most  repairs  are  of  the  hurry-up 
kind  which  excludes  off-hand  lettering. 

The  committee  recommends  that  trade  marks  or  badges 
should  be  part  of  the  expense  for  each  individual  car  owner 
to  assume  if  they  wish  same  replaced  on  their  equipment. 
The  stencils  for  these  trade  marks  are  very  expensive,  as  the 
attached  exhibit  "B"  will  show,  and  the  committee  would 
recommend  their  discontinuance,  as  the  only  reason  for  their 
use  seems  to  be  as  a  means  of  advertisement.  Most  trade 
marks  require  backgrounds  other  than  the  standard  colors 
used  for  painting  equipment,  and  thus  require  an  extra  appli- 
cation of  paint.  This  necessarily  delays  the  completion  of 
the  car  and  at  the  same  time  adds  to  the  cost  of  stenciling. 

Exhibit  B. — Cost  of  Making  Stencils  for  a  Few  of  the 
Most  Complicated  Badges  or  Trade  Marks. 

Morris  &   Company,    Old    Style ,•.".>,•;•«,....  $20.00 

Nelson    Morris   &    Co.,    Shaded .:. 10.00 

Louisville    &    Arkansas     4.00 

Old    Dutch    Cleanser    6.00 

The   Niagara   Falls    Rrute 3.00 

Clover    Leaf,    Plain     150 

Arkansas     River     3.00 

Queen  &  Crescent  Route,   Egyptian 3.00 

Ann   Arbor    2.00 

Philadelphia    &    Reading,    Lower-Case    Roman 2.00 

Frisco   System,    7    in.    Lgvptian 2.00 

Lehigh    Valley,    Flag    2.00 

Pennsylvania    Lines,    Arrow    and    Anchor 1.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 12.00 

Iowa     Central     2.00 

Wisconsin  Central    2.00 

Mobile    &    Ohio 100 

Burlington  Route  2.00 

New   York    Central    Lines 4.00 

As  the  committee  believes  that  economy  is  the  watchword  of 
the  railroads  today,  the  elimination  of  these  shields  and  trade 
marks  is  one  practical  way  to  reduce  expense. 

Recommended  Practice  for  Painting  Freight  Car  Equipment 

As  the  protection  is  an  absolute  necessity,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  new  steel  car  should  have  a  coat  of  red 
lead  applied  to  all  lapped  parts  before  assembling.  Upon 
completion  of  construction  the  exterior  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  prepared  by  sand  blasting.  A  priming  or  first 
coat  of  paint  should  immediately  be  applied  both  inside  and 
outside.  This  should  be  a  linseed  oil  mixture  requiring 
twenty-four  hours  to  dry. 

The  carbon  blacks  are  the  best  wearing  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate coating  for  this  class  of  equipment.  After  this,  and 
perhaps  but  little  less  in  wearing  quality,  are  the  oxide  of  iron 
pigments.  The  preparation  of  this  coat,  as  to  pigment  and 
vehicle,  should  be  such  as  to  insure  an  ideal  binding  and 
elastic  film.  A  second  coat  with  about  one-third  more  oil 
should  be  applied.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
every  part  of  the  car  is  covered.  Both  coats  can  be  effectively 
applied  by  spraying.  For  patch  work  or  repainting  the  same 
method  should  be  applied  as  in  new  work,  that  is,  all  scale 
and  rust  removed  and  two  coats  of  paint  applied. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  to  use  one  coat 
of  primer  made  from  red  lead  and  oil,  followed  by  a  coat  of 
carbon  black  in  oil.  This  has  not  been  generally  carried  out 
because  of  the  first  coat  of  raw  material,  red  lead  being  high 
in  price.  As  an  alternative,  the  committee  would  suggest  the 
use  of  carbon  black  in  oil  or  graphite,  or  preferably  iron  oxide 
in  oil. 

Carbon  paints  are  not  safe  to  use  as  contact  coats  on  metal 
as  they  are  good  conductors  of  electricity  and  act  as  rust 
stimulants.  However,  they  make  good  top  coats.  Graphite 
paints  are  not  good  inhibitors  of  rust  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  conduct  electricity.  It  has  no  action  on  o'ls  except 
to  retard  drying.  It  is  a  greasy  pigment  and  slides  under  the 
brush  and  the  particles  tend  to  segregate  and  should  be  mixed 
with  a  heavier  pigment  to  give  it  tooth.  Asphaltum  and  coal 
tar  black  has  practicallv  no  value  as  a  protective  coating.  It 
generally  contains  no  oil  at  all,  has  very  little  toughness,  and 
its  acidity  tends  to  promote  action  of  rust. 


No  part  of  railroad  equipment  is  more  essential  than  the 
air  brakes,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  for  defective 
brakes  noted  is  leaky  trainlines  caused  from  rusted  pipes  be- 
coming weakened  and  breaking  at  joints.  Air  brake  lines 
have  been  frequently  observed  in  so  rusted  a  condition  that 
whole  sections  of  the  piping  had  to  be  removed  on  account  of 
rust  having  caused  the  sections  to  become  porous.  For  this 
reason  it  would  seem  most  essential  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected with  paint  and  continually  watched.  A  well  painted 
iiir  brake  line  will  render  inspectiwi  of  this  part  of  the  equip- 
ment easy  and  will  also  lead  to  detection  of  flaws  and  breaks 
which  can  be  reported  to  the  proper  officer. 

Recommended  Facilities  for  Freight  Car  Painting 

The  most  convenient  place  to  paint  freight  car  equipment, 
weather  conditions  being  favorable,  is  on  the  outside  of  shops 
located  as  conveniently  as  is  possible  to  the  place  where  the 
repairing  is  done.  The  longitudinal  tracks  are  best  adapted 
for  this  work  and  should  be  properly  equipped  with  air  lines, 
with  plenty  of  space  between  tracks.  A  stationary  scaffold  of 
simple  construction  is  very  convenient  and  a  great  time  saver. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  such  tracks  used  for  painting 
should  be  kept  exclusively  for  painting  purposes,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  tracks  must  be  kept  clean  of  all  rul)bish  or  ob- 
struction in  order  to  facilitate  the  painting  work  and  thus 
insure  quick  return  of  cars  to  revenue  earning  service. 

The  best  system  of  painting  freight  equipment  and  in 
standardizing  results  obtained  by  such  painting  is  to  do  the 
work  in  properly  constructed  shops.  This  will  allow  a  uni- 
form amount  of  work  under  varying  weather  conditions.  It 
will  also  permit  planning  the  work  and  directing  it  properly, 
rather  than  having  cars  located  all  over  the  yards  and  men 
working  without  adequate  protection  or  supervision.  Where 
spraying  machines  are  used  in  closed  shops,  provision  should 
be  made  for  sufficient  ventilation.  There  are  times  when 
freight  cars  can  be  satisfactorily  and  efficiently  painted  on 
the  outside  of  shops,  but  during  most  of  the  year  work  in  the 
North  can  only  be  properly  done  within  four  walls  and  under 
a  roof.  For  this  reason  a  shop  for  painting  freight  cars  is 
both  economical  and  efficient    ;   .      . 

Recommended  Frequency  for  Painting 

It  is  becoming  most  essential  because  of  lower  production 
and  higher  cost  of  labor,  material  and  new  equipment,  that 
greater  care  be  taken  in  the  insp>ection  and  painting  of  steel 
equipment  on  railroads.  Attrition  should  be  given  to  insp>ec- 
tion  of  freight  cars  at  yards,  and  a  repair  or  patching  crew 
should  be  kept  at  principal  junction  points  €quipp)ed  with 
material  necessary  to  fight  rust.  Steel  freight  cars  should  be 
brought  into  shop  for  repainting  and  repairing  every  three  or 
four  years.  ;■.;■  .. .-    :/ 

Opinions  vary  very  much  with  regard  to  the  time  a  car 
should  be  brought  in  for  general  overhauling  and  repainting. 
If  the  initial  preparation  and  painting  has  been  properly  done 
and  cars  not  subjected  to  unfair  usage,  such  as  the  hammering 
of  sides  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging,  or  the  loading  of  hot 
slag  or  billets  in  cars,  there  is  no  reason  why  coal  carr^nng 
cars  should  not  give  three  years'  service  before  reshopping. 
The  use  of  such  cars  for  storage  of  coal  during  winter  months 
is  very  injurious  as  the  sulphur  drippings  from  coal  will  very 
soon  destroy  the  paint  film  and  cause  corrosion  to  the  parts 
attacked.  All  steel  box  cars,  if  properly  painted  at  the  be- 
ginning, should  give  a  longer  term  of  service.  However,  the 
under  portions  such  as  channel  irons,  underframes,  etc.,  must 
be  continually  watched  and  kept  painted. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  standard  practice  on  railroads  should  include 
thorough  overhauling  of  all  steel  freight  cars  at  least  once 
every  five  years  and  the  painting  of  underframes  at  every  op- 
portunity offered. 

The  report  is  signed  by:  S.  E,  Breese,  N,  Y.  C.  (chair- 
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.man) ;  G.  J.  Lehman,  C.  &  E.  L;  F.  E.  Long,  C.  B.  &  Q.;  W. 
V'  A.  Buchanon,  D.,  L.  &  W.;  C.  A.  Cook,  Pennsylvania. 

,,;.:.;.  Resolution   Adopted 

-  •  ■      Whereas  a  large  proportion  of  freight  equipment  cars  in 

service  bear  markings  not  conforming  to  the  American  Rail- 
road Association  recommended  standards  as  shown  on  draw- 
,  -..ings  26,  26a  and  27,  thereby  making  necessary  the  use  of  an 
V  'endless  variety  of  sizes  and  types  of  letters  and  figures.    And 
V  whereas,  the  condition  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  repairs  to 
:    foreign  line  cars,  due  to  the' necessity  of  applying  markings 
.by  hand,  or  the  making  of  numerous  stencils  for  temporary 
use;  and  whereas,  the  condition  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
■. :.."  wrong  numbers  being  recorded  by  transportation  department 
..  employees,  causing  confusion  and  needless  correspondence; 
;>:  be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  this  division  recommends  any 
'  ;  action  necessary  to  urge  all  railroads  to  follow  a  uniform 
.     .-  practice  and  use  markings  as  recommended  by  the  American 
:;  .   Railroad  Association,  also  that  a  rule  be  adopted  making  it 
permissible  to  use  such  markings,  disregarding  the  manner  in 
:  -  :  which  the  cars  were  previously  stenciled,  and  making  all 
•    marks    of    an    advertising    character    billable    against    the 
:"    owners. 

INDIVIDUAL  PAPER  ON  ECONOMY  TO  BE 
EFFECTED  BY  PROPER  PAINTING 

BY  B.  E.  MIIXER  ■  r '/ I'ri  W .' 

'......:.         Delaware,    Lackawanna    A    Western  ..:-■!■;.• 

••'      In  order  that  economy  in  the  maintenance  of  equipment 

'■■■"■  by   painting   ma)-   be   effected   in   the   fullest  measure,   cars 

■    ..•  and  locomotives' should  be  shopped  and  given  the  needed 

:       attention  whenever  their  condition  demands  it.     Again  the 

management  has  to  be  reckoned  with.     Can  locomotives  in 

'■:■/  serviceable  condition  be  spared  for  painting?    No.     Neither 

if  can   cars,   especially    freight   equipment,    when   there    is   an 

abundance  of  business  and  a  shortage  of  rolling  stock.     The 

'  .V  consequence  is  frequently  disastrous.     Witness  the  present 

-  -condition  of  the  average  freight  car  throughout  the  country 
/  .;•'  today.     The  cars  of  all  rairoads  having  been  pooled  during 

.^r  recent  government  control,  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
.     matter  of  painting.     The  result  was  soon  apparent.     Steel 
:   :  coal-carrying  cars,  many  of  which  were  in  none  too  good 
"  \  •  condition   when   the   government  took  hold,   began   to  look 
••  disgraceful;  rust,  that  arch  enemy  of  steel,  was  making  rapid 
••  •      progress.    Some  of  the  cars  are  in  such  bad  shape  as  to  make 
their   cleaning   up   and   conditioning    for   repainting   prac- 
tically impossible.     In  many  cases,  the  last  coat  of  paint, 
probably  a  poor  article  when  applied,  has  disintegrated  and 
washed  off,  leaving  no  protection  to  the  surface  and  ex- 
:;.:,.>  posing  double  lines  of  lettering  frequently,  which,  to  say  the 
Cr  \  least,  is  very  annoying  and  proves  the  wisdom  of  applying 
".  .   a  paint  possessing  durability,  though  it  means  perhaps  a 
.  V:  little  additional  time  for  drying  or  an  extra  coat  of  paint 
-:.  to  insure  wearing  results.     The  present  "run  down  at  the 
• .  •.  heel"  appearance  of  equipment  might  of  course  have  been 
.   ;;;   avoided  had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  scarcity  of  help,  the 
i     peculiar  conditions  due  to  government  control,  etc.     Had  it 
■;"  been  possible  to  give  the  cars  proper  painting  when  their 
■-V  condition  made  it  advisable,  many  dollars  might  have  been 
v.-    saved  to  the  railroads,  so  far  as  the  painting  itself  is  con- 
.    '.  cemed  and  deterioration  avoided.     Especially  does  this  apply 
.  .'    to  steel  equipment  and  steel  portions  of  wooden  cars. 
'■;'s     '.  True  economy  in  the  painting  of  railway  equipment  means 
to  do  the  work  promptly,  once  it  has  been  determined  that 
painting  is  necessary.     This  ought  to  be  made  plain  even 
if  there  is  no  hope  of  influencing  those  who  decide  as  to 
when  cars  can  be  spared  from  service  for  painting  and  when 
financial  conditions  will  warrant  the  expenditures  necessary 
to  do  the  work. 
:    '■        Use  only  good  serviceable  materials.    As  a  rule,  it  doesn't 


pay  to  bother  with  anything  else.  The  present  high  cost  of 
labor  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  it,  demand  that  money 
shall  not  be  thrown  away,  partly  at  least,  in  the  direction  of 
applying  paints  and  other  materials  which  lack  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  requires  no  mathematician  to  figure  out 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  higher  priced  material  proves  itself  to  be 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  This  has  been  said  so  often  ;ind 
evidently  with  so  little  effect,  that  we  almost  hesitate  to 
repeat  it. 

Purchasing  agents,  unless  strong  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear,  are  inclined  to  invite  ruinous  competition  when  placing 
orders  for  supplies.  In  the  matter  of  paints,  as  with  otlier 
materials,  they  are  apt  to  purchase  solely  on  price,  unless 
they  can  be  successfully  convinced  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  it  is  rank  folly  to  do  so.  Happy  indeed  ought  the 
painter  to  be  whose  complaints,  when  made  to  the  proper 
official,  receive  the  attention  they  merit  and  eventually  reach 
the  person  responsible  for  the  placing  of  orders.  His  duty 
and  aim  is  to  save  money.  If  he  can  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  paying  more  for  material  means  in  the  end  true 
economy,  he  will  often  he  persuaded  to  buy  the  higher  priced 

goods. 

Discussion 

J.  W.  Gibbons  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.):  Five  years  ago,  in  a 
shop  within  my  knowledge  twelve  per  cent  of  all  the  .-^teel 
cabs  coming  through  required  new  roofs,  because  of  im- 
proper painting  and  care.  After  the  officials'  attention  had 
been  called  to  that  condition,  and  a  standard  practice 
adopted,  not  only  of  painting,  but  of  keeping  them  clean, 
each  year  from  that  time  until  this  day  there  has  been  a 
gradual  lessening  of  expense,  until  last  year  there  was  not  a 
single  full  roof  put  on  any  of  the  locomotive  cabs  coming 
through  that  shop.  Five  years  ago  there  were  twenty-five 
sides  put  on  steel  cabs;  last  year  there  were  three. 

I  have  noticed  our  steel  passenger  cars,  the  deck  side  par- 
ticularly, panel  after  panel  corroded  through.  If  these  had 
been  properly  painted  when  they  were  constructed  or  when 
they  were  in  the  shop  at  the  last  period,  all  of  that  labor  and 
material  would  have  been  saved  to  the  railroad  company 
Our  superiors  oftentimes  do  not  have  the  slightest  idea  oli 
what  could  be  saved  by  proper  painting. 

Very  few  of  us  can  say  that  we  are  using  the  best  ma 
terial,  and  that  has  been  particularly  true  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years.     Price  has  been  the  first  consideration,  but 
should  be  the  last  consideration.     If  the  painter  knows  hii 
business,  his  word  should  be  accepted. 

W.  A.  Buchanon  (D.,  L.  &  W.) :  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  look  over  steel  equipment,  and  just  recently 
looked  over  some  new  steel  equipment  just  from  the  factory 
that  had  been  painted,  and  well  painted  as  far  as  material 
went,  over  mill  scale.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt 
to  paint  over  mill  scale  and  expect  it  to  stand.  It  should 
first  be  removed  or  you  will  throw  away  good  material  in 
painting  steel  cars. 

W.  O.  Quest  (P.  &  L.  E.):  The  road  I  represent  was 
one  of  the  first  to  get  steel  car  equipment.  I  remember  read- 
ing an  article  by  a  mechanical  engineer  to  the  effect  that  a 
steel  car  would  last  thirty  years  on  two  paintings,  the  original 
and  one  painting  afterwards.  At  that  time  I  presume  he 
failed  to  take  into  account  how  a  steel  car  was  to  be  abused 
around  these  mills,  with  hot  slag  and  hot  billets,  and  the 
other  deleterious  things  that  came  afterwards.  I  recall 
reading  another  article  in  which  another  mechanical  engineer 
claimed  that  in  ten  years  they  would  be  falling  down  on  the 
lines,  which  also  was  a  mistake. 

Paint  is  necessary  to  keep  steel  cars  to  long  life,  the  best 
paint  you  can  buy  and  with  the  very  best  sort  of  applica- 
tion. The  original  i>ainting  must  be  considered.  The 
original  painting  of  steel  car  equipment  should  not  be  forced 
to  the  extent  of  two  coats  a  day  in  order  to  get  the  equip- 
ment cut.     You  have  a  great  many  cars,  and  it  is  difficult 
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to  figure  when  you  will  get  those  cars  in  the  shops.  You 
say  a  car  must  come  in  every  five  years,  but  )'Ou  don't  know 
whether  it  will  or  not.  But  the  thing  to  do  is  to  paint  every 
steel  car. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TESTS 

The  committee  in  its  report  has  assigned  each  subject  under 
consideration  to  an  individual  member  of  the  committee. 
These  individual  papers  have  the  approval  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee and  are  presented  herewith. 

WHAT  IS  THE  SO-CALLED  FIXED  PAINT  OIL? 

BY   W.   O.   QUEST  v 

Chairman,   Pittsburgrh   &  Lake   Erie  \v  ■--- 

Does  the  term  fixed  paint  oil  exclusively  apply  to  the 
chemistry  of  paint  making  ?  Is  this  oil  fixing  confined  to  the 
proper  fixing  of  commercial  linseed  oil,  or  does  it  mean  that 
any  kind  or  compounds  of  oils  containing  a  partial  or  whole 
percentage  of  body  weight  lin-oxygen  can  be  made  through 
further  admixture  into  heavy  bodied  substitutes  that  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  pure  treated  or  properly  fixed 
linseed  oil.  This  question  has  caused  much  thought  and 
study,  owing  to  the  fact  that  immense  quantities  of  oils  other 
than  linseed  are  used  today  in  paint  making  and  consumption. 

The  writer  is  now  offering  something  new  along  the  line  of 
oil  fixing,  which  is  an  attempt  at  oxidizing  non-oxidizing  oils, 
with  their  after  removal  in  film  form  for  your  tolerant  in- 
spection. These  oils  range  from  a  locomotive  cylinder  oil 
down  to  the  oil  of  goose  grease.  The  idea  of  such  a  test  was 
to  ascertain  if  there  was  an  available  trick  material  that 
would  oxidize  or  dry  fix  grease  oils  into  films  that  could  be 
removed — removed  regardless  of  the  apparent  impracticability 
of  the  scheme.  They  may  not  mean  anything,  unless  such 
tests  would  prove  that  there  are  oxidizing  materials  neu- 
trally fit  and  strong  enough  to  set  up  or  turn  a  non-oxidizing 
oil  into  something  like  a  fixed  paint  oil  to  a  bodied  film  that 
can  be  removed,  viewed  and  handled.  /  • 

For  your  further  information,  will  state  that  the  same 
method  and  amounts  of  a  specially  made  japan  were  used  on 
all  of  the  non-oxidizing  oil  films  taken  off,  also  that  the  dry- 
ing time  periods  and  results  were  fairly  uniform.  A  fixed 
paint  oil  other  than  linseed  should  be  so  labeled,  called  by  its 
right  name;  if  not,  the  use  of  such  spurious  materials  should 
not  be  encouraged  in  the  railway  paint  shop. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUES  OF  TUNG  NUT  (CHINA  WOOD)' 
OIL  $2.00  VARNISHES  vs.  THE  OLD  STANDARD 
FOSSIL  GUM,  SUCH  AS  ZANZIBAR 
MANILLA  OR  KAURI         ; 

BY  THEO.  HIMBURG 
D.  A  R.  G. 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  Ameri- 
can varnish  manufacturing  concerns  claim  they  have  discov- 
ered a  dependable  substitute  for  the  old  time  honored,  high 
priced  fossil  gum,  railway  body  varnish  which  has  always 
rated  in  the  railway  paint  shop  as  the  only  acceptable  grade 
of  protective  wearing  varnish. 

The  committee  has  done  some  experimenting  with  china 
^ood  oil  for  its  own  benefit.  Some  linseed  oil  was  boiled  at 
550  deg.  F.  for  several  hours,  and  it  boiled  slowly  and  uni- 
formly. When  china  wood  oil  was  heated  to  this  same  tem- 
perature it  changed  in  a  very  short  time  from  a  liquid  to  a 
semi-solid  state,  in  which  form  it  was  disintegrated  and 
sticky.  It  seems  that  when  wood  oil  is  thus  heated  and  solidi- 
fied it  is  useless,  because  it  is  insoluble  in  turpentine,  naphtha, 
^nzol,  alcohol  or  any  commercial  thinner. 

There  is  one  thing  which  can  control  it,  and  that  is  rosin. 
If  rosin  be  added  just  at  the  point  when  the  oil  is  passing 
fi'om  the  liquid  to  this  useless  state,  it  brings  it  back  to  the 
"Quid  form.     Furthermore,  this  action  can  be  repeated  sev- 


eral times  and  finally,  when  the  mass  is  reduced  with  turpen- 
tine or  other  solvent,  it  soaks  it  up  like  a  sponge.  This 
phenomena  is  called  false  body  by  the  varnish  makers. 

With  exactly  the  same  quantity-  of  gum  and  oil  they  can^ 
for  example,  make  two  varnishes  of  the  same  viscosity,  but 
with  one  containing  twice  as  much  thinner  as  the  other.  It  is 
obvious,  though,  one  will  have  only  half  the  true  oil  content 
of  the  other  and  proportionately  less  durability.  To  all 
physical  appearances,  such  as  l)ody  and  dry,  they  arc 
identical.  .  , ,  • 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  china  wood  oil  fills  a  dis-.'  "  ■ 
tinct  need.     It  has  unequalled  waterproofing  properties,  but'-., '• 
lacks  the  refinement  and  working  of  linseed  oil.     A  proper 
combination  of  the  two  should  give  the  ideal  varnish. 

A  straight  china  wood  oil  varnish  when  allowed  to  stand  ,  ... 
open  will  first  form  jelly-like  "gobs"  and  quickly  skin  over. 
Also,  when  it  dries  and  is  rubbed  the  film  does  not  cut  down     ^ 
cleanly  like  linseed  oil,  but  it  will  be  noticed  particularly 
under  a  magnifying  glass  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  "rough.'* 

Petroleum  distillate  has  more  cutting  power  than  turpen- 
tine, that  is  to  say,  the  addition  of  identical  amounts  of  petro-  ..   • 
leum  distillate  and  turpentine  to  the  same  quantity  of  a  var-    ■ 
nish  will  give  a  thinner  body  in  the  case  of  the  one  reduced  •'  -'■'. 
with  petroleum  distillate.     As  there  is  no  turpentine  in  these 
two-dollar  varnishes,  we  therefore  spread  less  of  a  wearing  .   •  , 
film  on  our  work.     Finally,  the  big  saving  must  come  in  the    ,  > 
gum,  and  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  rosin,  or  part  rosin,  var- 
nishes and  false  bodied  according  to  price,  for  the  varnish    .    . 
maker  is  going  to  make  his  profit.     We  have  had  too  much    5,' 
experience  to  compare  high   acid-bearing   rosin   with   fossil 
gums.  _.  ..-.■■:.-;.  ■      /;;>". 

To  our  mind.>  it  is  a  destructive  chemical  action  which  must^    /;,: 
certainly  reflect  itself  in  the  durability  of  the  varnish.     We  .1  .  •■; 
are  decidedly  not  standpatters.    The  old  varnishes  cannot  be-^ 
compared  with  a  blended  varnish  combining  the  best  elements- •  / 
of  both  linseed  oil  and  china  wood  oil,  but  we  do  not  want-    '  '■ 
any  truck  varnishes  in  our  hands.     We  like  to  smell  some    :'. .- 
turpentine  in  our  varnish,  and  when  we  put  on  a  finishing-^' 
coat  we  want  approximately  100  per  cent  pure  oil  content  in:.-:  / 
the  dried  out  film  and  not  a  manipulated  one  which  gives  us 
half  the  oil  and  half  the  durability  which  we  have  a  right  to» 
expect.  ,•"""■' 

;  :  J:;  STEEL  PASSENGER  CAR  ROOF  PAINT  ^     I;      V   - 

•\;>:\.:-V:-y  V  BY  F.  B.  DAVENPORT  }':■'■''■*'■'.:/, 

;■'.■'';       -•,■.'-;••*.■*.-■:  Pennsylvania    System  .^'W--- -  •  ''  '. "- 

The  paint  maintenance  of  the  steam  railway  passenger  car  .  i 
roof  has  always  been  a  serious  problem  from  the  pioneer  day  •-  •  ' 
of  the  good  old-fashioned  iron-made,  tin-roofed  car  down  to  •  '-■'■'■ 
the  present  time  modern  roof,  which  may  be  weather  protected  ^'  ;■ 
with  canvas,  burlap,  wood  fibre,  paper,  or  the  modem  steel  .,- 
plate,  which  must  l)e  service  protected  with  a  good  paint,  ' 
usually  either  of  the  good  old  stand-by  iron  oxide  or  carbon 
black  pigment  made  up  roof  coatings. 

There  should  be  no  trouble  with  the  modern  steel  car  roof, 
if  originally  sand  blasted  or  otherwise  freed  of  dirt,  grease, 
flash,  scale  or  loose  corrosive  matter  and  followed  up  with 
especially  designed  paint,  which  if  of  good  elastic  material 
quality  will  give  a  maximum  of  service  results,  as  practically 
proven  up  to  date.  Regardless  of  pigment  used,  a  tough,  hard 
elastic  varnish-like  priming  coat  should  be  applied  on  the 
roof  of  the  new  steel  passenger  car.  Repeated  hard,  long  oil 
in  suitable  heavy  oil-bearing  pigments  of  fixed,  never-chang- 
ing standards  should  also  be  used  for  all  subsequent  roof 
coatings  while  the  car  is  in  service.  There  possibly  may  be 
better  roof  paints  than  those  made  of  long  oil  and  the  usual 
calcined  oxides  of  lead,  iron  and  carbon  blacks.  The  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  test  out  several  of  the  so-claimed  to  be 
fixed  combinations  of  essential  oils,  gas  coal,  asphaltum,  pine 
and  kettle  bottom  tars,  fire-flame  proofed  with  asbestos  or 
magnesia  fibre.     The  slower  oxidizing  oils  and  pine  tar  are 
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undoubtedly  most  successfully  used  as  oxidizing  retarders,     ARE  THERE  SUITABLE  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  TURPENTINE? 
'''.''      The  test  committee  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  IF  SO,  FOR  WHAT  PURPOSE  MAY 

...     practical  service  time  applied,  also  the  shop  test  results  of  THFY  rf  ikfd? 

•  .-several  of  the  new  idea  tar  combined  paint  or  roof  cements.         •  "i- 

.;,  The  tests  proved  that  regardless  of  the  promoters'  claim  for  by  c.  f.  mayer 

the  best  of  these  roof  cements,  the  metal  surface  of  the  new  or  ^^  ^*-  **•'  m.  4  o. 

old  roof  had  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned   and   freed  of  dirt,  Oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  commonly  known  as  turpentin 

grease,  rust  and  scale,  also  that  brushed  on  coats  gave  better  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  long-leaf  pine,  though  a  portio^' 
protective  wearing  results  than  the  heavy  knifed-on  single  is  also  obtained  from  Cuban  and  a  little  from  Loblolly  nin" 
coat,  also  that  the  mixed-in  asbestos  or  magnesia  fibre  made  a  The  Forest  Service  has  found  that  Loblolly,  short-leaf  and 
better  fire  resisting  material  where  reduced  almost  to  a  dust.  Virginia  pines  yield  equal  in  quantity  to  the  long-leaf  yello 
•  The  hard  set  up  and  the  time  continued  elastic  wearing  quali-  pines,  and  as  the  former  occur  in  large  quantities  in  the  South 
;■>  ties  of  these  tarry  combinations  are  going  to  prove  worth  their  utilization  adds  largely  to  the  turpentine  resources  of  the 
investigating.  country.     The  turpentine  producing  area  in  this  country  is 

Arranged  hot  coating  tests,  also  shop  practice  results  show     practically  confined  to  the  coastal  plains  region  of  the  South 
that  the  use  of  the  best  or  worst  surfacing  system  priming  ma-      em  states.     In  the  earlier  days  the  industry  was  best  de- 
terials  on  the  new  steel  passenger  car  roof  is  a  mistake,  owing      veloped   in   North   Carolina,   but,   owing   to   the   destructive 
to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  such  quick-drying  make-up  primers     methods  of  turpentine  orcharding  in  conjunction  with  lum 
will  not  for  any  length  of  time  withstand  the  intense  heat  of     bering,  fires,  etc.,  the  industry  has  gradually  worked  south 
the  sun's  rays  as  attracted  by  the  solid  metal  roof  surface.  An      ward  and  westward  until  at  present  Florida  produces  the  most 
all-steel  passenger  car  roof  is  no  place  for  a  volatile  paint  of     turpentine,    followed    by    Georgia,    Alabama,    Missis^ioDi 
any  kind.    It  has  also  been  practically  demonstrated  that  it  is     Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Texas 
a  mistake  to  sand  the  entire  metal  roof  of  a  steel  car,  as  the  It  is  the  trade  practice  to  grade  turpentine  accordin<T  to  its 

applied  sand  is  also  a, strong  sun  attractive  that  helps  bleach  color,  and  the  various  grades  are  known  as  "Water  white" 
out  the  much  needed  elastic  life  of  the  oil  in  the  roof  paint.  "Standard,"  "off  one  shade,"  "off  two  shades"  and  "off  three 
As  stated  above,  all  new  coatings  or  recoatings  will  give  better  shades."  The  latter  is  not  merchantable.  Under  the  trade 
and^ longer  service  results  where  the  same  formulas  of  mixed  regulations  the  deduction  in  price  "off  one  shade"  is  2/> 
paint  stock  are  used  on  a^l  protective  coatings  applied.  cents  per  gallon,  and  "off  two  shades'  4  cents  per  gallon.    Of 

late  years,  however,  it  has  become  customary  to  mix  the  col- 

•  THE  CHEAP  DENATURED  ALCOHOLS  VERSUS  THE  GRAIN-     OTed    turpentine   with    water- white   or    standard    turpentine. 

adding  a  small  quantity  to  each  barrel.  By  this  practice  the 
producer,  receives  more  for  his  colored  turpentine  than  he 
otherwise  would  under  the  trade  regulations,  and  but  one 
grade  of  turpentine  is  generally  known  to  the  buyer.  There 
are,  however,  properties  and  methods  of  production  decidedly 
different  in  the  quality  of  various  lots  of  turpentine.    Recog- 

'egetable  commercial  alcohols,  lawfully  denatured  with  some      nizing  this  fact,  many  users  of  large  quantities  buy  on  definite 
solvent  mineral  spirit,  make  a  dependable  substitute  shellac     ^"^  rather  strict  specifications,  and  it  would  probably  be  of 

advantage  to  the  trade  if  several  grades  for  turpentine  were 
more  generally  recognized.  The  turpentine  on  the  American 
market  is  quite  frequently  adulterated  with  cheaper  and  in- 
ferior oils,  those  most  commonly  employed  being  the  petro- 
leum oils  having  specific  gravities  corresponding  closely  to 
that  of  turpentine.  Other  adulterants  are  certain  coal-tar  oils, 
rosin  spirits  and  wood  turpentine  which  closely  resemble  tur- 
pentine in  specific  gravity  and  distilling  temperature. 
Though  it  is  known  that  spirits  of  turpentine  is  very  fre- 


PROOF  ALCOHOL  IN  RAILWAY  CAR 
Vy     V        PAINT  SHOPS 

■':  ''■■y:t.-i:'.  BY  J.  N.   VOERGE    ^.'•^■.;:    •    '  "' 
■■>-.:';-.;.^\^       a  C  *  S.  F.  '  .j'--"-';  '• 

Will   the    future   practical   tests   show  that   the   cheaper 


varnish  for  the  railway  car  paint  shop?  Owing  to  prohibi- 
tion, the  ban  has  been  put  on  all  things  purely  alcoholic.  The 
privilege  of  shop  handling  grain-proof  alcohol,  owing  to  the 
itrict  government  regulation  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  good  substitute  shellac  is  the  cry  of  the  hour.  Ai  an 
offered  remedy  material,  we  have  many  laboratory  products 
of  the  volatile  solvent  kind,  which  include  the  denatured 
alcohols,  also  several  of  the  deodorized  acid  ether  derivatives, 
including  the  coal  tar  by-product  ethers;  the  latter  in  many 

cases  were  found  to  be  more  neutral  and  better  solvent  gum  quently  adulterated,  to  our  knowledge  no  systematic  investi- 
cutting  mixtures  than  many  of  the  alcohols.  The  cheaper  Sation  of  the  subject  in  this  country  is  on  record.  The  corn- 
mineral  spirit,  vegetable  denatured  alcohols,  in  our  judgment,  iTiittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  so  claimed  indispensable 
made  a  fairly  satisfactory  shellac  varnish  under  test.  The  material  is  not  always  made  on  an  honest,  assured  material 
material  dries  a  little  slowly,  also  was  found  to  be  very  quick  standard,  and  is  to  some  extent  products  of  the  spirits  dls- 
in  turning  dark  where  too  long  exposed  to  the  air  in  coating      tilled    froni   the    strong   poisonous,    possibly    tannic-charged 


hemlock  pine,  saturated  tarry  pine  tree  stumps,  pine  shav- 
ings and  sawdust.  Odors  have  been  invented  in  the  labora- 
tories so  as  to  make  some  of  the  clever  products  so  closely 
resembling  that  they  can  be  sold  as  pure  turpentine. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  the  various  substitutes  for 


;    application,   but   we   found   it   would   leave   a  tough  elastic 

'.:  shellac  film,  a  tougher  film  we  think  than  all  grain-proof 

•    alcohol  shellac  will  leave. 

The  10  per  cent  alcohol  denatured  cheap  vegetable  alcohol 

.    would  make  a  shellac  varnish  equal  to  any  requirement  of 

.;.  the  car  paint  shop,  but  its  practical  use  for  the  purpose  is  turpentine,  there  should  be  no  scarcity  of  turpentine.    We 

out  of  the  question,  which  leaves  the  mineral  spirit  denatured  have  not  ])een  able  to  find  statistics  which  show  that  the  source 

;    alcohol  shellac  the  last  choice  lawfully  in  the  field.  from  which  turpentine  is  derived  is  becoming  exhausted,  al- 

The  committee  received  a  gum  substitute  shellac  made  up  though  some  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  turpentine  will 

"  in  a  fairly  deodorized  ether  that  made  a  strong  bid  for  shop  eventually  disappear  from  the  paint  trade.     Chemistry  of  the 

recognition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  specialty  would  set  up  highest  order  is  undoubtedly  used  in  the  production  and  com- 

quick  and  sandpaper  finish  without  tearing  equal  to  any  of  mercialization  of  many  of  the  new  by-products   and  the  paint 

pure  raw  shellac  cut  gum  under  test.     The  white  and  light  consumer  can  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  turpentine  source 

orange  shellac  films  exhibited  represent  the  mineral  spirit  thrown  away  tcxiay. 

V  denatured  alcohol  cut  shellac  still  further  retarded  to  show  The  committee  finds  that  the  only  material  value  of  turpen- 

■   that  a  quick  spirit  varnish  can  be  made  elastic  enough  to  be  tine  is  its  solvent  or  evaporative  powers  where  used  in  the 

;:  taken  off  in  film  form.  painting  process.     Inasmuch  as  the  turpentine  evaporates 
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after  the  application  of  the  paint,  it  ceases  after  the  evapora- 
tion to  have  a  material  effect  upon  the  character  or  durability 
of  the  paint.  When  mixed  in  paint,  turpentine  may  be  said 
to  pt^rform  one  particular  service.  It  enables  the  painter  to 
apply  paint  to  surfaces  with  an  amount  of  fixed  oil  or  bind- 
in?  material  present  that  would  be  too  small  to  give  fluid 
paint  and  produce  the  desired  flat  effect  unless  turpentine  or 
some  suitable  substitute  were  present. 

Tlie  test  committee  has  made  a  number  of  substitute  tur- 
pentine tests,  which  were  mostly  of  the  fixed  or  safe  gravity 
mineral  spirits  order,  also  of  one  or  two  of  the  smelly  coal- 
tar  solvent  kind,  also  some  acid  ethers.  In  testing  the  sub- 
stitute turpentines,  we  found  that  their  solvent  power  varied 
very  much  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  several  makes  of 
grinding  japans  we  especially  selected  for  test  purposes,  ow- 
ing to  the  idea  that  the  quality  of  the  japan  was  more  to 
blame  for  the  average  substitute  turpentine  failures  than  the 
substitute  used.  The  japans  used  were  a  first-class  standard 
make,  graded  as  best  shellac,  good  gum,  and  soft  rosin  made- 
up  japans,  the  quality  of  each  being  first  class.  Of  the  nine 
substitute  turpentines  under  test,  four  samples  had  solvent 
cutting  power  enough  to  cut  the  soft  rosin  japan  with  but 
little  gum  souring  in  the  closed  up  bottles.  The  remaining 
five  soured  almost  uniformly  bad.  Two  out  of  the  nine 
substitute  samples  soured  badly  in  contact  with  the  Kauri 
gum  japan,  the  solvent  power  of  the  remaining  seven  samples 
only  slightly  clouded,  which  proved  that  the  neutral  mixing 
qualities  of  the  Kauri  japan  were  superior  to  the  soft  rosin 
japan.  The  hard  shellac  gum  made  japan  neutrally  mixed 
with  the  entire  nine  substitutes  in  a  flawless  manner,  con- 
clusively showing  that  if  the  grinding  japan  is  made  receptive 
the  best  of  the  mineral  substitute  turpentines  could  be  exclu- 
sively used  for  all  paint  and  japan  color  reducing  out  pur- 
poses in  the  railway  car  paint  shop.  If,  when  adopting  the 
substitute  turpentine,  you  find  that  it  will  do  ever}'thing  but 
clean  out  a  lousy  varnish  brush,  clean  out  your  brush  with 
varnish  remover,  which  is  much  better  and  cheaper  for  the 
purpose  as  the  cared  for  remover  may  be  repeatedly  used  for 
brush  cleaning. 

The  committee  has  also  tried  out  five  substitutes  for  tur- 
pentine against  turpentine  in  a  practical  way  for  all  purposes 
where  turpentine  is  being  used,  such  as  fillers,  stains,  color 
varnish,  flat  leads,  flat  colors  for  exterior  of  passenger  cars, 
etc.  We  find  that  these  substitutes  evaporate  slower  than  tur- 
pentine, and  colors  mixed  with  them  do  not  flat  out  as  quickly 
as  colors  mixed  with  turpentine.  They  all,  however,  flat  out 
equally  as  flat  as  turpentine,  and  we  find  that  they  are  not 
so  slow  that  it  in  any  way  delays  the  work.  We  have  ex- 
perienced no  trouble  in  applying  varnish  over  surfaces 
painted  with  color  mixed  with  these  substitutes.  Varnish 
did  not  crawl  or  pit,  and  flowed  out  and  dried  equally  as  well 
as  varnish  that  was  applied  over  colors  mixed  with  turpen- 
tine. We  have  been  able  to  carry  out  the  work  with  these 
substitutes  successfully  and  apparently  equally  as  well  as 
with  turpentine.  What  the  final  results  from  the  use  of  these 
substitutes  will  be  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 

From  our  observations  and  tests,  and  from  what  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  regarding  the  various  substitute  turpentines 
that  are  being  placed  on  the  market  at  the  present  time,  most 
of  them  are  petroleum  products,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those 
who  place  them  on  the  market  that  they  are  especially  refined 
products  absolutely  free  from  grease,  sulphur  or  other  chemi- 
cals and  are  of  the  proper  physical  property  necessary  to  take 
the  place  of  turpentine.  At  one  end  of  the  series  of  pe- 
troleum we  have  gasoline,  which  evaporates  very  rapidly  and 
•s  of  no  use  practically  in  the  preparation  of  paints.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  series  we  have  products  approaching 
kerosene,  which  evaporate  so  slowly  that  they  also  are  useless 
•n  paints.  Between  these  two  extremes,  however,  it  is  claimed 
that  there  are  a   series  of  light  petroleum  oils  which,  if 


properly  refined,  are  very  useful  in  the  preparation  of  paints. 
Many  of  these  light  petroleum  oils,  it  is  claimed,  contain 
a  small  proportion  of  non-volatile  oil  which,  if  large  enough 
in  quantity,  will  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  paint 
made  from  them  and  the  painting  results  obtained.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  light  petroleum  oil,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
some  of  them  are  exceedingly  useful  and  produce  with  fair 
satisfaction  the  results  which  turpentine  produces.  From  our 
investigation  and  tests  of  the  various  substitutes,  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  their  being  of  value,  either  in  place 
of  turpentine  or  as  an  addition  to  turpentine,  which  at  present 
prices  would  be  a  large  saving  in  railway  equipment  painting. 
Before,  however,  the  extensive  use  of  substitutes  is  recom- 
mended we  feel  that  it  is  a  problem  for  the  master  painter  to 
solve  by  practical  test  and  results  obtained  therefrom. 

The  active  paint  craftsman  should  have  no  regrets  at  the 
passing  of  pure  turpentine,  as  he,  as  well  as  the  chemist  or 
pharmacist,  knows  that  the  volatile  gases  thrown  off  from 
the  purest  turpentine  are  deadly  poisonous  to  the  human  sys- 
tem; in  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  harmful  to  the  confined 
indoor  painter  than  breathing  the  pungent  fumes  thrown  off 
from  turpentine  spirits.  No  doubt  there  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  among  the  master  painters.  Most 
of  us  have  made  tests  of  the  various  substitutes  for  turpentine, 
which  have  proved  to  be  a  complete  failure.  From  our  tests 
and  experiments  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  vast  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  refining  of  the  products  from 
which  substitutes  for  turpentine  are  obtained,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  that  are  being  placed  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time. 

Discussion  '  '-r    ■' 

W.  O.  Quest  (P.  &  L.  E.).  You  will  find  by  looking  over 
the  samples  that  there  are  but  two  that  show  up  well  with 
the  rosin  japan,  without  getting  gelatinous  or  souring.  That 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  That  proved  the  contention  that  it 
might  be  the  form  of  japan  that  we  used.  When  we  used  the 
Kauri  gum  we  had  a  little  better  average.  Out  of  the  nine, 
four  of  them  behaved  fairly  well.  The  rest  of  them  soured 
a  little.  When  you  come  to  the  shellac,  they  are  all  clear. 
There  was  no  gelatinous  or  souring  effect.  I  am  not  mak- 
ing an  issue  out  of  this,  but  I  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  when  railroad  companies  buy  what  they  call 
Q.  D.  colors,  they  should  be  ground  in  the  best  japan  pro- 
curable. There  should  never  be  any  cheap  japan  used;  that 
is,  for  outside  or  engine  work. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  solubility  of  the  pure  turpen- 
tine and  substitutes,  as  a  rule.  In  my  experimenting  I  did 
not  find  one  single  substitute  that  did  not  have  as  mucli 
dissolving  power  as  pure  turpentine. 

Another  point  that  might  be  valuable  to  present  was  the 
coal  tar  preparations.  Coal  tar  ethers  have  more  solubility 
than  anything  we  handled,  and  they  could  be  used  in  quick 
drying  colors.  They  get  away  as  quickly  as  turpentine,  and 
one  or  two  a  little  quicker  than  any  substitute  we  have. 

It  is  of  course  not  our  object  to  try  to  manipulate  any  one 
kind  of  material.  In  regard  to  this  japan,  rosin  japan  is  all 
right  in  connection  with  oil  paint.  There  are  few  of  us 
who  haven't  had  trouble  with  putting  a  coat  of  paint  on 
today  that  will  lift  up  tomorrow  when  you  put  on  another 
coat.  It  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  the  soluble  japan 
that  causes  that.  Take  a  japan  that  is  made  with  some  of 
your  harder  gum,  and  you  can  put  two  coats  on  in  a  day, 
and  you  would  not  dare  to  do  that  with  gum  #f  such  solubility 
as  rosin  japan  might  develop  into.  I  would  not  go  on  record 
as  condemning  rosin  japan  or  Kauri  japan,  but  we  ought  to 
have  something  that  will  dry  hard  for  our  body  coats  on 
coaches  and  locomotives. 

J.  R.  Ayers  (C.  P.  R.  R.):  T  have  had  considerable  ex- 
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. ;  perience    for    a    good    many    years    with   various    substitute 
'.■-.  turpentines.      While    I    experienced    trouble    with    certain 
;  ■  brands,  others  I  have  used  with  entire  success  with  japan 
.   colors.     At  the  present  time  we  are  using  fully  99  per  cent 
;    of  .substitute  turpentine  with  absolutely  perfect  results;   we 
■■■^-  have  not  had  any  injurious  effects.     As  far  as  thinning  of 
..•oil  paints  is  concerned,  with  the  present  rate  we  are  using 
;.    now,  we  are  getting  results  equally  as  good  as  with  pure  tur- 
pentine.    I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  we  had  trouble 
with  material  that  contained  zinc,  the  substitute  was  a  little 
.higher  in  sulphur  content  than  permissible  to  use,  and  I  be- 
:    lieve  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  the  painters  have  experienced 
with  substitute  turpentine  can  be  traced  to  the  sulphur  con- 
tent of  the  substitute  or  the  grinding  of  the  japan,  the  colors 
;.  which  they  tried  to  mix  the  substitute  with. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Sherwood  (N.  Y.  C.) :  We  have  had  several 

:    experiences  with  substitute  turpentine,  also  in  the  drying  of 

our  body  colors  and  it  would  not  dry  as  quickly  as  the  pure 

turpentine  and  after  being  varnished  it  would  be  a  different 

■<  fihade,  but  I  feel  we  can  use  substitute  turpentine,  that  is, 

/  if  it  is  a  very  good  grade.    We  have  had  some  good  and  some 

...  bad.     We  can  use  it  in  surfacer.     We  have  experienced  no 

:    trouble  at  all  in  thinning  down  our  surfacer,  but  I  don't 

.  think  we  can  get  along  without  pure  turpentine. 

;  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SHOP  CONSTRUCTION  AND 

EQUIPMENT 

The   question   of   fully   equipping   a   point   shop   to  68- 

•   tain    efficiency,    to    yield    a    large    output    of    locomotives, 

•;.  freight  and  passenger  cars,  and  to  insure  better  means  of 

, ;  safety,  is  a  broad  matter  to  which  attention  of  officials  should 

'I  be  called.    Many  of  the  paint  shops  today,  if  equipped  so  as 

to  represent  one  of  a  modernized  type,  would  minimize  the 

.time  now  required  for  painting  a  car  and  would  boost  the 

.output  of  finished  cars  or  locomotives,  thus  making  the  shop 

•  function  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

One  essential  part  of  the  equipment  that  is  not  available 

in  many  shops  is  stationary  scaffolding.     Temporary  scaf- 

0  folds  may  prove  to  be  satisfactory  on  small  jobs  or  work 

that  requires  but  little  time,  but  speaking  of  a  shop  that  has 

many  cars  to  be  turned  out  in  a  day,  the  stationary  scaffolds 

■;.  are  a  necessity.    They  save  many  hours  a  day  that  could  be 

used  by  the  men  in  painting  cars  or  locomotives.     To  move 

■  '  planks  and  trestles  of  the  temporary  type  of  scaffolds,  three 

.or  four  men  have  to  stop  other  work.     More  accidents  occur 

Vamong  the  workmen  who  handle  such  apparatus. 

The    report   is   signed   by:    J.    F.    Gearhart    (chairman), 

Penn.svlvania;  G.  E.  Grammcr,  Pullman  Co.;  A.  J.  Bishop, 

^'N.  P.'  ,^...,.  .-v-/^-..-.- 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PAINTING  REPAIRS  AND 

SHOPPING  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  committee  reported  that  the  shopping  of  cars  should 
be  determined  by  the  length  of  time  in  service  or  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  car.     As  a  general  proposition  the  class  of 
painting  repairs  should  be  determined  by  the  paint  foreman 
;  on  arrival  of  cars  at  shops,  and  should  receive  treatment  ac- 

•  cording  to  class<of  painting  repairs,  as  follows: 

SCHEDULE   OF   CLASS   "A"   REPAIRS  . 

:■■  i-,-'-' },.-  Steel  Dining  or  Private  Cars 

■,'•'••      •'  Outside    Operations — Body.  '-r'.'         .'.-.  ;■.•' 

1st    day — Sandblast   and   prime  with    standard   primer.      ':  '        .;       ;.•■■: 
2nil  day — Xo  operation   (dry).  -^ -"l  •    .  . -.  ; 

3rd  day — 1st  coat  of  surfacer.  :  "•;     '.'.■•■,,  :.' 

4th  day — Putty  and  knife  in  pitted  and  uneven  surface.    '. . ' '    :    .    . 
;."^  5th  day — 2nd  coat   of  surfacer.  -  .  . -. ;  •    -.-'   ;.'.' ■  .  . 

6th  day — 3rd  coat  of  surfacer.  ''  '■        '     -..'■■        '■■  ■■    •'*'•' 

7tl)  day — 4th  coat  of  surfacer  (if  necessary). 
%\\\  day — Rub    with    rubbing   brick    and    water.      (Guide   coat    previotu 

to  rubbing  if  desired). 
9tli   day — Sand    and    touch    up    rubbed     through    spots,    if    any     with 

standard  primer.  ' 


10th  day — 1st  coat  color. 
11th  day — 2nd  coat  color. 

12th  day — Letter  and    1st  coat   of  finishing  varnish. 
13th  day — No  operation. 

14th  day — 2nd  coat  of  finishing  varnish  (flowed  on  as  full  as  possible). 

Roof  and  Deck. 

1st   day — Sandblast  and  prime  with  an  approved  pigment  and  oil  primer. 
-Mlow  at  least  48  hours  to  dry. 

Paint   roof   with   two  coats  of   standard   roof  paint. 

Paint  deck   with   two  coats  of  body   color  in  oil  or   standard   roof  paint 
according  to  Railway  Company's  standard  practice. 

Trucks,   Platforms  and   Underneath  Work. 
Trucks,  platforms  and  battery  boxes,  paint  with  one  coat  of  an  approved 
oil  paint,  followed  by  one  coat  of  an  approved  truck  enamel. 

Underneath  work,  paint  with  two  coats  of  an  approved  oil  paint. 

Inside   Operations. 
When  necessary  to  remove  paint  and  varnish  : 

1st   day — Remove  paint  and  varnish  with  an  approved  varnish  remover. 
2nd  day — Prime  with  an  approved  primer. 
3rd  day — No  operation    (dry). 
•4th  day — 1st  coat  of  surfacer  of  an  approved  kind  and  shade. 
Sth  day — Putty  and  knife  in  pitted  and  uneven   surface. 
6th  day — 2nd  coat  of  surfacer,  same  as  before. 
7th  day — 3rd  coat  of  surfacer,   same  as  before. 
Sth  day — Rub  with  rubbing  brick  and  water. 

9th  day — Sand  and  touch  up  rubbed  through  spots,  if  any,  with  primer. 
10th  day — 1st  coat  of  ground   color. 
11th  day — 2nd  coat  of  ground  color,  if  surfacer  is  of  desired  color  thit 

operation    may   be   omitted. 
12th   day — Grain. 
13th  day — Varnish. 

14th  day — Stripe    number  and  necessary  notices  applied.  •  -  ;■ 

ISth  day — Varnish. 
16th  day — No  operation  (dry). 

17th  day )  Rub    to    produce    standard    finish    as    required    by    Railway 
18th  day  J  Company. 

*Surfacer  should  be  of  a  shade  close  to  the  graining  ground  color. 
Head   Lining  Operations.  ,.-... 

1st   day — Prime.  ..•    •,'  - 

2nd  day — No  operation   (dry).  ..    -  •  ,.•.-:'  •  ••-..•  .{•  ' 

t3rd  day — 1st  coat  of  surfacer.  ;  .•  '    ^;     •■.■.-.  ^.  ;>.';>..;' 

4th  day — Sand  and   1st  coat  of  enamel,    '."i;  "T.-' ':.■..    V.  -       •. 
Sth  day — No  operation  (dry).  ,     •  _."     •  ,,  -  ■;.';..■:•■ 

6th  day — Finishing    coat    of    enamel.  '"    .-',.:v';-;  '    •'■•'■t.'  '.: 

7th  day — Stripe  and  ornament.  ■'•-•  ■■'-.•".'*•:■".•:■■'■ 

tif  a  stippled  effect  is  desired,  surface  coat  should  be  stippled  and  a 
preparatory  coat  used  instead  of  the  1st  coat  of  enamel,  which  also  should 
be  stippled. 

Eighteen  days  consumed  to  finish  this  class  of  car,  followed  by  two 
(lays   for  trimming,  and  O.   K.  on  the  21st  day. 

SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  "A"  REPAIRS 
Steel   Coach 

The  outside  operations  on  a  steel  ctiacli  to  be  the  same  as  those  used 
<m  dming  and  private  cars. 

Inside  Operation. 

1st   day — Remove  paint  and  varnish  with  an  approved  varnish  remover. 
2nd  day — Prime  with  an  approved  primer. 
3rd  day — No  operation   (dry). 
^  4th  day — 1st  coat  surfacer  of  an  approved  kind  and  shade. 
5th  day — Putty  and  knife  all  pitted  and  uneven  surface.  ■  .    ' 

6th  day — Sand   and    1st   coat  of  enamel.  '  -'. 

7th  day — No  operation    (dry). 
Sth  day — 2nd  coat  of  enamel. 

9th  day — Stripe  and  ornament,  apply  necessary  notices  and  number  of 
car  with  transfers. 
**If    Railway    Company's    standard    requires    graining,    operations    from 
Mireon  will  be  the  same  as  with  the  dining  car  previously  scheduled. 

Head  lining,  roof  and  deck,  trucks,  platforms  and  underneath  to  receive 
>ame  operations  as  those  scheduled  for  dining  and  private  cars 

Fourteen  days  consumed  to  finish  this  class  of  car,  followed  by  two 
days   tor  trimming,  and  O.    K.   on   the    17th   day. 

.   v        SCHEDULE   OF   CLASS  "A"  REPAIRS 
:.  ■.,    Steel  Mail,  Mail  and  Baggage  and  Baggage  Cars 

Outside    Operations — Body. 

1st  day — Sandblast    and    prime   with    an    approved   primer.  "   •     '  -' 

2nd  day — iSo   operation    (dry).  ,_  .  ..    .      .  .   ,    ■•.*     • 

3rd  day — 1st  coat  of  surfacer.  .-/•".■    '■     1  ■  '    •\-'  "  .'    .:.''   "'    .  . 

"elu  ^^y— Sand  and   1st  coat  of  body  color  in  oil,  or  an  oil  enamel. 

5tn  day — No  operation    (dry). 

6th  day— Finishing  coat  of  body  color  in  oil.  or  an  oil  enamel, 

/tn  day — Letter.  -^  ■ 

'If  Railway  (:ompany's  standard  will  not  permit  of  above  appearance  tlie 
stiicdule  as  applied  to  coaches,  etc.    can  be  applied  here. 

privat'i  Mr'i  ^^^^   *°   "'"''''''   *'""''   °P^'"a<'on   as   those  used   on   dining  a.ul 

car^s!^"^''^  ""''  ""''^"'^^"'  »o  -eceive  same  treatment  as  dining  and  private 

Inside  Operations.  ,.    . 

•'         i^'.  4^y — Prime    with    an    approved    nrinur.     "  •    •~~.'..-    -.:•■.• 

\  2nd  day — Putty. 

•         4th  H»v~v'  ''°^'  ?-^  an  approved  coating,  standard   shade. 
Y        4th  day — .No   operation    (dry). 

■         elh  dav~p!.']!,'/''"t^  ''°^*  M^  °'li  '^o'o'-  Of  enamel,  standard   shade. 

Oth  day— Paint  steam  coils  and  guards,  and  do  necessary  stenciling. 

cars°*to\J=.''rf^i^"J''''"*'  ''°**  ??'■  "?*"•  ^"'J  '"^''  «^"<1  of  mail  ang  baggage 
mIII  SeJticf^s'i/n  r'  «Pe'='fi"t'on*  '1^'?'^  ^^  "'^  United  States  Railway 
by  one  7av  for  tHr^m-^'  consumed  to  finish  these  classes  of  cars,  followed 
oy  one  day   tor  trimming,  and  O.   K.  on  the  9th  day. 

SCHEDULE   OF   CLASS  "A"   REPAIRS 
Wood  Dining  or  Private  Cars 

tI."^s?eeTltne  wlfh^ll""'  **"  l^''  ^',?»'  °^  ^*"  ^o  be  the  same  aa  used  on 
Itnish^'bu'^Voff.''''  "''P*'°"  *''**  ""^'^  ""  «'^^"  •^-e  the  paint  and 
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!•  the  Railway  Company's  standard  does  not  require  the  block  rubbed 
•i.ri'ace  Surfacer  of  the  sanding  variety  should  be  substituted  on  the  wood 
iheathed  car,  and  sandpaper  used  to  reduce  surfacer  instead  of  block 
rubbing  with  stone  and  water. 

Roof  and  Deck. 

Where   canvas   roof   is   applied:  . 

Roof    board    joints    to    be    properly    leveled,    etc.,    and    primed    with    an 
approved    pigment    primer;    the    following    day    canvas    to    be    applied    in 
accordance    with    Railway    Company's    standard    practice.      Care    should    be 
taken    to    see    that    the    back   canvas    is    properly    coated    with    an    approved 
canvas    roof    protective    coating    and    stretched    and     fastened    m    place 
while  the  coating  is   still  wet,   the  outside   of  canvas   should   then   be   pro- 
tected  with   three    coats   of   an    approved    canvas   roof   protective   coating. 
Deck  to  receive  three  coats  of  body  color  in  oil,  or  standard  roof  pamt, 
according  to  Railway  Company's  standard  practice. 

When  roof  composition   is  applied   that  needs  no  painting,  the  deck  to 
receive   same   treatment  as  stated   above. 

Trucks,   platforms   and   underneath   work   to   receive    same   treatment   as 
applied   to   steel   dining   and   private   cars. 

Inside  Operation. 
When    necessary    to    remove    paint    and    varnish    with    varnish    remover: 
1st  day — Remove  paint  and  varnish  with  an  approved  varnish  remover. 
2nd  day — Sand  and  clean  up  by  carpenters  properly. 
3rd  day — Fill. 
4th  day — Ist  varnish.  ......... 

5th  day — Stripe,   number   and   necessary  notices   applied.        -i  .•";•'""-.-    - 
6th  day — 2nd  varnish.  ,    ,.  .     ■    .   ■•■'J^ ''■'■■■'''  ■'' 

7  th  day — No   operation    (dry).        ..■,'.-:'■.    -  .^''^'':. ,'■-'■■'' \  :■[':'■.  .. 
8th  day — 3rd  varnish. 
9th  day — No  operation   (dry). 
10th    and    11th   days — Rub    to    produce   standard    finish     as   required   by 

Railway  Company. 
Head    lining   to    receive   same    treatment   as   applied   to    steel   dining   and 
private   cars. 

Fourteen  days  consumed  to  finish  this  class  of  car,  followed  by  two 
days  for  trimming,   and   O.    K.   on  the    17th  day.  ..     ■ 

SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  "A"  REPAIRS       "H     >: 
Wood  Coach 

First-class  coaches  receive  the  same  treatment  accorded  dining  and 
private  cars,   with  the  exception  of  nibbing  the  inside  with   rotten  stone. 

SCHEDULE   OF   CLASS  "A"  REPAIRS 
Wood  Mail,  Mail  and  Baggage  and  Baggage  Cars 

Outside  Operations. 

When    necessary    to    bum    off    old    paint,    which    should    be    very    rare 
(f  body  color  in  oil  is  used,  the  following  operations  to  be  applied: 
1st  day — Burn  off  paint. 

2nd  day — Sand  and   clean   up   b^  carpenters.       •■>.'..■■'■  ^'....-^^^^^^ 
3rd  day — Prime    with   an    oil    pigment    primer.  : - 

4th  day— Putty.  ■.."..•'..,.. 

5th  day — Coat  with  an   elastic  coating  of  desired  shade. 
6th  day — No   operation    (dry).  -,   .',i     .  .'■     V  ■-.-..> 

"th  day — Coat  of  body  color  in  oil  or  oil  enamel.     : 
8th  day — Letter. 
Roof  and  deck  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as  accorded  wood  coach. 
Trucks,   platforms   and   underneath   work   to   receive   same   treatment   as 
accorded  wood  coach. 

Inside  to  rec:ive  same  treatment  as  accorded  steel  type  of  this  class 
of  cars. 

SCHEDULE   OF   CLASS   "B"  REPAIRS  v> 

Steel  Dining  or  Private  Cars 

Outside    Operations. 
Car  to  be  washed ;   after  necessary  repairs  are  made  the  following  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded : 

1st  day — Prime  new  or  bruised  parts.  ■•:•■  '  .  ■•.^.^"   :  •'  ■".;.:"■. 

2nd  day — Touch    up   parts   with   surfacer. ..■'•: '•■■■   " '  ';. -'..■."       v-J'   :V'' 
***3rd  day — Putty  and  knife  in  parts.       '  ^  "':'''■■■'.'!■!:"' .-.  '',   V   •  '    ?       V 
4th  day — Sand  and   1st  color,  .\       .     -         -...■.■.•..""•:': 

5th  day — 2nd  color.  ■■.-  :  •.  "  •     ..     ""'■•,'''•:■.:■,..•:■■•■•■.    .•■ 

6th  day — Letter.  ;  ■''      •  ■-■■,.  .'      ;;'     ■V''  .•'     ^'i-'^      '■;/•'■.■■■ 

7th  day — 1st  varnish.  ■-■■•■.■■"..■.'.,■■     './■'  ■.■-•.'"■.    •■.■.. 

8th  day — No  operation  (dry).  -  *        '  ■  '  "  '•'    "      ^     ■•  '    ' 

9th  day — Finishing  coat  of  varnish  flowed  on  as  full  as  possible. 
•**If  knifed    in   parts   are   large   they    should   be   rubbed    out   with    block 
pumice    stone   and    water;    this    will   necessarily    require   an    extra    day    in 
schedule. 

Inside  Operations. 

.-....•■       ~.'.  ,■■.  -■.;  f  .  •;     . 
1st   day — Prime   new    or   bruised   parts.  '".'''■■     •--.■■■"-V-      ..,-- 

2nd  day — Touch  up  parts  with  surfacer  of  a  shade  close  to  the  ground 

color. 
3rd  day — Putty  and  knife  in  parts ;   same  should  be  of  a  shade  close 

to  ground  color. 
4th  day — Sand    and    ground    color    parts.  ; 

5tli  day — Grain  parts.  .■     -;  ■■■•■■'■-".•■;.  ■,-.■"•.  '  .?•;«.; 

oth  day — Varnish   newly    grained   parts.       '  -:    'f.^  ■■■'■"''■■  ^'■'\'  {■  '-^  .•."■':'■ 
7th  day — Varnish  all  over.  ■■.,'■.■.  r-"   '.:.' '•;■■■.••■•■', ■',•"'• 

8th  day — No    operation     (dry).  ' 

9th  day — Rub    to    produce    standard    finish,    as    required    by    Railway 
Company. 
Roof   to   receive  two   coats   of  standard   roof   paint. 

Deck  to  receive  two  coats  of  body  color  in  oil  or  standard  roof  paint, 
according   to   Railway    Company's   standard   practice. 

Trucks,  platforms  and  battery  boxes  to  receive  one  coat  of  enamel.      ■' 
Underneath    work    to    receive    one   coat    of   an    approved    oil    paint. 
Nine  days   consumed   to    finish   this   class   of   car,   followed   by   two   days 
for  trimming,  and   O.   K.  on   the   12th  day. 

SCHEDULE   OF   CLASS   "B"   REPAIRS      :  :; 
Steel  Coach 

The  outside  operations  on  a  steel  coach  to  be  the  same  as  those  used 
on  dining  and  private  cars.  *-,'■••    ■.'■  ■■■■t- 

Inside  Operations.  !:■•:.   :;':.•• 

1st   day — Prime   new    or   bruised    parts.  -      '^Mt' •'■"•'-•"■      ■■ 

2nd  day — Touch   up  parts  with  surfacer.         '  i  ^^       ' 

3rd  day — Putty    and   knife    in   parts.  •:1.  ; 

•4th  day — Sand  and  touch  up  new  or  bruised  parts  with  enameL        ,  • 


5th  day — No  operation    (dry). 
6th  day — Enamel  body  and  head  lining. 

7th  day — Stripe    head    lining,    apply    number    and    necessary    notices 
with  transfers. 
♦If    interior    is    to    be    grained    all    bruised    parts    will    have   to    be    given 
proper  ground  coat,   grained    etc. 

Roof  to  receive  two  coats  of  standard  roof  paint. 

Deck    to    receive    two    coats    of    body    color    in    oil,    or    standard    roof 
paint,    according   to   Railway    Company's   standard   practice. 

Trucks,   battery    boxes   and    underneath    work,    one    coat    of   an    approved 
oil  paint. 

Platforms,   one   coat  of  enamel. 

Nine  days   consumed   to   finish    this   class   of   car,   followed   by   two   days 
for  trimming,  and  O.  K.  on  the  12th  day. 

SCHEDULE  OF   CLASS  "B"   REPAIR. 
Steel  or  Wood  Mail,  Mail  and  Baggage,  and  Baggage  Can 

After  car  is  washed  and  necessary  repairs  made,  the  following  treatment 
to  be  accorded :  . 

1st   day — New   or   bruised   parts   touched   up   with   body   color  in  oil, 
or  an   approved  primer.  ,  ->' 

2nd  aay — Putty.  :';    >  '■•■• 

*3rd  day — Sand  and   1st  coat  of  body  color  in  oil,  or  an  oil   enameL 
4th  day — No  operation    (dry). 

5  th  day — Coat  of   body   color   in   oil   or  an   oil  enamel. 
6th  day — Letter. 
•If  Railway  Company's  standard  will  not  permit  of  above  appearance  tnc 
schedule  as  applies  to  coaches,   etc.,   can   be  applied   here. 
Roof   to   receive    two   coats    of   standard   roof   paint. 

Deck  to  receive  two  coats  of  body  color  in  oil  or  standard  roof  paint, 
according    to    Railway    Company's    standard    practice. 

Trucks,  battery  boxes  and  underneath  work,  one  coat  of  an  approved 
oil  paint. 

Inside  Operations. 

1st  day — New  or  bruised  parts  touched  up  with  color  or  an  approred 
primer. 
.  :       2nd  day — Putty. 

".■'3rd  day — 1st    coat   of   an    approved    coating,    standard    shade.         v !...'. 
4th  day — No   operation    (dry).  _,.■.,>"" 

5th  day — Finishing  coat   of   color   or   enamel,   standard   shade.      >,"•"■:  t' .[" 
6th  day — Paint  steam   coil   and   guards   and   do  necessary   stenciling. 
Six  days  to  be  consumed  to  finish  this  class  of  car,  followed  by  one  day 
for  trimming,  and  O.   K.   on   the   8th   day. 

CLASS  "C"  REPAIRS 
'     Steel  or  Wood  Dining  or  Private  Cars  and  Coaches 

Car  to  be  washed.    ^  ■•,    r 

After  necessary  repairs  are  made  the  following  treatment  to  be  accorded: 
Outside    of    car,    new    or    bruised    parts    touched    up    with    primer    and 
'  surfacer,  puttied,   sandpapered,  spot  colored  and  given  a  coat  of  color  all 
'  over,   cutting   in   around   lettering,    numbering,   etc. 

Apply    one    or    two   coats   of   varnish     according    to    Railway    Company's 
■  standard.  ■■ '. 

Roof   to    receive   one  or  two   coats   of   standard   roof  paint. 
Deck    to    receive    one    or    two    coats    of   body    color    in    oil,    or    standard 
roof  paint,  according  to  Railway  Company's  standard  practice. 

Trucks,  battery  boxes  and  underneath  work,  one  coat  of  an  approved 
oil  paint. 

Platforms,  one  coat  of  enamel.  ,    .,, 

Inside  Operations.  '        ' "    '■'■"•■■ 

If  wood,   touched  up  and  given  only   sufficient   operations  to  make  pre- 
;   sentable    and    maintain     Railway     Company's    standard. 

If   steel,    touched    up    and    given    only    sufficient    operations    to    make    pre- 
•  sentable  and  maintain  Railway  Company's  standard. 

Six  days  consumed  to  finish  this  class  of  cars,  followed  by  one  day  for 
trimming,   and   O.   K.   on   the   8th   day. 

We  would  recommend  that  cars  having  received  Class  "A"  repairs  be 
returned  to  the  shops  to  receive  Class  "C"  repairs  after  service  of  twelve 
months. 

Cars    receiving    Class    "B"    or    "C"    repairs    should    be    returned    to    the 
.shops    at    the    expiration    of    18    months. 

This   report  is  signed   by:      D.    C.    Sherwood,   N.    Y.    C. ;   A.    E.   Green, 
G,  &  N.   \V.;  J.  R.  Avers,  C.  P. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SAFETY  AND 

SANITATION 

The  safety  devices  in  and  around  railway  paint  shop?  is 
a  matter  that  should  interest  and  attract  the  co-operation 
of  every  man  employed.  \Miile  it  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered  a  hazardous  occupation,  nevertheless  certain  elements 
of  danger  enter  into  the  trade  and  should  be  carefully 
checked  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  eliminated. 

The  scaffolding  in  our  modem  shops  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  guard  against  any  possibility  of  collapse;  and 
if  mechanical  in  action,  certain  absolute  devices  should  be 
attached  to  make  them  sure  and  safe.  All  fires,  such  as  open 
torches  or  portable  furnaces,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
paint  shop,  for  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  are  of  vol- 
atile and  spontaneous  mixtures  and  easily  ignited.  Nearly 
ever)'  paint  shop  fire  has  been  directly  traceable  to  this 
source.  '  :-'■:■      - 

The  protection  of  employees  when  working  on  cars  in  re^ 

pair  yards  is  important,  and  the  tracks  should  be  equipped 

with  caution  signs  of  an  absolute  character.     If  possible, 

■switches  leading  to  repair  tracks  should  be  lockeci  and  a 
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blue  flag  displayed  reading  "REPAIR  MEN."  These  flags 
should  not  be  removed  except  by  those  directly  in  charge  of 
the  gangs  who  are  doing  the  work.  Each  man  should  be  in- 
structed to  see  to  it  that  such  protection  is  in  place  before 
proceeding  with  his  work.  Most  railroads  make  this  rule 
imperative  when  employing  men. 

Workmen  who  are  asked  to  clean  and  scrape  rust  off  of 
steel  cars  should  be  furnished  with  goggles  for  eye  protection. 
Chain  hoists  used  for  handling  and  unloading  barrels,  etc., 
should  receive  frequent  inspection.  Stepping  on  nails  is  very 
frequent  and  sometimes  results  in  serious  consequences;  it 
is  therefore  very  essential  that  rubbish  of  all  kinds  be  re- 
moved and  deposited  in  receptacles  specially  provided  for 
this  purpose. 

Sanitation 

Sanitation  of  shops  and  surroundings  is  one  of  the  most 
paramount  features  necessary  to  establish  an  efficient  organi- 
zation. Nothing  so  impairs  the  efficiency  of  men  as  un- 
healthy surroundings.  Very  frequently  better  places  are 
discarded  or  left  vacant  than  buildings  erected  for  men  to 
work  in.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  point  out  some  few 
conditions  which  would  tend  to  weaken  an  organized  body 
of  men  and  thus  lessen  their  efficiency,  and  suggest  a  few 
more  favorable  conditions  which  would  tend  to  build  up  a 
healthy,  happy  and  efficient  group  of  workmen. 

The  buildings,  in  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  made  and 
placed  so  as  to  guard  against  unsanitary  conditions,  furnished 
with  good  sewage,  plenty  of  air  spaces,  well  ventilated  and 
sufficient  heat  units  to  keep  the  temperature  even.  Doors 
and  windows  should  be  so  placed  as  to  guard  against  in- 
sufficient circulation  of  fresh  air  at  all  times.  If  possible, 
all  openings  should  be  screened  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
dreaded  germ  carriers.  Floors  should  be  so  constructed  that 
water  will  drain  off,  thus  preventing  a  possibility  of  breed- 
ing places  for  mosquitoes,  etc.  A  room  measuring  18  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  making  a  floor  area  of  432  sq.  ft.,  should  contain 
four  windows  measuring  3  ft.  by  6  ft.,  a  total  window  area  of 
72  sq.  ft.  Natural  illumination  is  that  provided  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  or  light  reflected  by  the  sky.  In  factories, 
workshops  and  other  places  in  cities  where  daylight  illu- 
mination is  reduced  by  the  walls  of  neighboring  buildings, 
an  increased  illumination  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
ribbed  glass,  which  causes  a  larger  portion  of  the  light  to  be 
refracted  into  the  building.  Windows  should  always  be  kept 
clean,  as  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  room  may  be  re- 
duced 40  per  cent  by  dirt  upon  the  glass.  With  modern 
illuminating  units  and  suitable  reflectors  a  current  consump- 
tion of  about  one  watt  to  each  square  foot  of  surface  should 
yield  an  intensity  of  four-foot  candles.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  a  glare,  as  glare  makes  seeing  difficult 
and  soon  impairs  the  eyesight,  thus  further  interfering  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  workmen. 

Dust  is  the  arch  enemy  of  the  paint-shop  workman.  It 
may  be  of  organic  or  inorganic  origin.  The  inorganic  dust 
is  what  is  most  dangerous,  and  we  must  guard  our  workmen 
against  the  dust  from  the  sand-blast  machine.  For  dust  from 
this  source  is  severe  on  the  throat  and  lung  tissues.  There 
are  numerous  ways  to  accomplish  this.  Somerfeld,  in  the 
following  table,  gives  some  idea  of  the  injurious  "effects  and 
the  death  rates  per  thousand  from  consumption  of  persons 
engaged  in  various  trades  where  dust  is  a  prominent  factor: 

C)ccupation    without    dust    production 2  M) 

With  dust  production    5.42 

With  porcelain  dust    14. 

,;:  -  . .  With  iron  dust   5.S.S 

■>.,     ;        With  lead  dust  7.79 

.  !-  •  With  stone  dust    34.09 

!■-.,  With  stone  workers    4.03 

With  wood  and  paper  dust    S.96 

With  tobacco   dust    8.47 

Dust  containing  sharp,  gritty  particles,  such  as  present 
during  cutting  of  hard  rock,  sets  up  a  chronic  irritation  of 
the  air  passages  which  then  become  favorable  lodging  places 
for  the  germs  of  consumption  and  kindred  diseases.     The 


bad  effects  of  dusty  working  places  may  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  respirators.  These  are,  however,  rather  uncomfortable 
to  wear,  so  the  better  way  is  to  remove  the  dust  at  its  source 
by  some  mechanical  device  or  prevent  its  accumulation  in  the 
air  by  the  use  of  water. 

Those  who  are  compelled  to  work  in  white  lead  should 
use  great  precaution  regarding  cleanliness.  A  workman 
should  never  eat  or  handle  food  without  first  thoroughly 
cleansing  his  hands,  for  lead  is  more  often  carried  into  the 
system  through  this  process  than  in  any  other  way.  Lead 
poisoning  has  become  so  great  a  menace  among  workmen 
that  the  State  Boards  of  Health  and  Labor  Bureaus  are 
making  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  causes  and 
prescribing  ways  and  means  of  averting  its  ravages. 

Painters  stenciling  cars  where  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the 
stencils  with  the  fingers  should  use  some  form  of  protection. 
The  use  of  finger  ends  from  rubber  gloves  is  a  simple  and 
effective  expedient.  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  reporting  in  1900 
upon  3.500  males  admitted  to  the  London  county  asylum  for 
the  insane,  found  among  them  133  artisans  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  plumbism;  painters,  75;  decorators,  13;  plumbers, 
18;  gasfitters,  13;  laborers  in  lead,  6;  grainers,  3;  gas  meter 
makers,  2 ;  color  grinders,  1 ;  file  cutters,  1 ,  and  tea  lead 
rollers,  1.  It  seems  that  whatever  we  can  do  to  allay  the 
possibility  of  lead  poisoning  should,  by  all  means,  be  done. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  come  in  contact  with  paint  and 
its  effect  on  the  health  of  men:  by  actual  physical  contact, 
and  by  inhalation;  and  both  of  these  can  be  almost  entirely 
eliminated,  one  by  the  painter  himself  and  the  other  by  shop 
construction.  The  careful  painter  will  always  avoid  getting 
paint  all  over  his  hands  and  face,  and  we  should  see  to  it 
that  the  other,  ventilation,  is  given  him. 

Paint   Spraying   Machines 

The  spraying  machine  is  one  of  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  means  of  applying  paint  to  all  freight  cars,  running 
parts  of  locomotives,  trucks  and  underframes  of  passenger 
cars.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  committee  that  a  freight  car 
can  be  painted  at  about  one-fourth  the  cost  for  labor  by  use 
of  a  spraying  machine.  The  cost  of  labor  saved  is  not  the 
only  item  to  be  considered.  Freight  cars  can  not  be  painted 
until  after  repairs  are  completed,  and  to  maintain  a  force 
of  painters  of  sufficient  size  to  paint  cars  by  hand  after  cars 
are  repaired  would  mean  that  during  a  large  part  of  the  day 
these  painters  would  be  idle.  By  using  spraying  machines 
a  small  force  of  painters  can  do  the  work  and  can  be 
profitably  employed  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  at 
necessary  small  jobs. 

Since  the  spraying  machine  is  both  economical  and  effi- 
cient, we  should  use  all  means  to  overcome  the  only  possible 
objection  to  it,  make  its  use  free  from  fume  effect.  We  would 
suggest  that  all  work  be  done  out  of  doors  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Freight  cars  can  be  and  usually  are  painted  under 
a  shed,  and  many  shops  do  not  even  have  a  shed.  The  next 
thing  is  to  use  a  spraying  machine  with  a  long  barrel  or 
"gun"  that  not  only  makes  the  use  of  scaffolds  unnecessary 
but  puts  the  paint  up  close  to  the  work  and  away  from  the 
operator. 

The  report  is  signed  by:  W.  A.  Buchanan  (chairman),  D., 
L.  &  W.;  J.  S.  Gilmer,  Southern;  C.  D.  Beyer,  L.  &  N. 


Machinery  Exports  Treble  in  Six  Years. — In  1913 
the  total  exports  of  machinery  were  valued  at  $127,980,000, 
while  in  1919  they  reached  a  total  value  of  $378,425,000. 
That  the  total  in  the  latter  year  was  not  greater  was  due  to 
the  urgent  home  demands  for  machinery  of  almost  every  de- 
scription, which  limited  the  amount  available  for  export. 
One  large  manufacturer  declared  recently  that  his  foreign 
orders  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  were  more 
than  60  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  same  period  last 
year. — The  World  Markets. 


Banquet  of  the  Tcol  Foremen's  Association 


Convention  of  the  Tool  Foremen's  Association 


Standard  Staybolt  and  Boiler  Taps  Agreed  Upon; 
Proposal  to  Amalgamate  With  A.R.  A.  Sec.  Ill  Adopted 


THE  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association  is 
the  second  of  the  so-called  minor  mechanical  depart- 
ment organizations  to  take  definite  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation  with  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, Section  III — Mechanical.  The  Association  voted 
definitely  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Section  III — Mechanical 
to  become  a  part  of  that  organization,  at  the  tenth  annual 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  BOILER  AND  STAY- 
BOLT  TAPS 

Fig.  1  shows  a  36-in.  tap  with  Whitworth  threads,  12 
per  in.,  which  is  carried  by  tap  manufacturers  throughout 
the  United  States  in  regular  stock.  There  is  also  made,  to  the 
same    standard,    spindle    tap    and    spindle    which    is    used 


■ ;  -<i*— 


J.    C.    Bevelle 
President 


J.  B.  Hasty 
First    Vice-President 


G.    W.    Smith 
Second  Vice-President 


R.    D.    Fletcher 
Secretary -Treasurer 


convention,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
September  1,  2  and  3. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  J. 
C.  Bevelle  (El  Paso  &  Southwestern)  and,  following  the 
usual  opening  exercises,  proceeded  immediately  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  technical  reports  and  papers  on  the  sub- 
jects assigned  for  investigation  at  the  last  convention.  Ab- 
stracts of  the  papers  and  the  discussion  which  took  place  at 
the  meeting  are  given  below. 


for  the  same  purpose  as  the  36-in.  tap.  This  tap,  known 
as  style  two,  has  been  used  to  good  advantage  for  applying 
staybolts  back  of  the  frame.  These  taps  are  1 2-thread  Whit- 
worth and  are  manufactured  by  the  S.  W.  Card  &  Com- 
pany, or  by  Charles  Besly  &  Company.  Our  reason  for 
recommending  the  adoption  of  these  taps  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  at  present  used  successfully  on  many  railroads  and  are 
giving  better  results  than  other  types.  The  Whitworth  thread 
has  a   greater   tensile   strength    and   maintains   its   original 
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l.tuc-  fla.!,'  (lisplayeil  roa(Hn.«][  "RFPAIR  MEX."  Tlu'sc  flap? 
-liould  not  1)0  remnwd  oxci-pt  Ky  tlioso  dirictly  in  charge  of 
tlio  ganiis  wilt)  arc  doinLj  the  work.  Kai  h  man  sliould  Ko  in- 
structed to  see  to  it  tliat  such  protection  is  in  jilace  l)efore 
proceedini;  with  his  work.  Most  railroad^  make  this  rule 
imperative  when  employing  men. 

Workmen  who  are  aski'd  to  clean  and  scra])e  ru.-t  off  of 
steel  cars  should  ]»e  furnisl^d  with  Lroimles  for  eye  protection, 
riiain  hoists  used  for  hannlint,'  and  unloadinii  barrels,  etc., 
should  receive  frequent  inspection.  Stepping  on  nails  is  very 
fre<|Uint  and  sometimes  results  in  serious  conse(|uences:  it 
is  therefore  very  essential  that  rul)l)ish  of  all  kinds  be  re- 
moved and  deposited  in  receptacles  specially  provided  for 
this  purpose. 

Sanitation 

Sanitatiini  of  -ho|)S  and  surroundings  is  one  of  the  most 
paramount  feature^  neces.^ary  to  estal)li.<h  an  efficient  oruani- 
zatif)n.  Xothinii  so  impairs  the  efticiincy  of  nun  as  un- 
healthx'  surroundings.  \'ery  fre<|Uently  better  places  are 
discarded  or  left  vacant  than  buildings  erected  for  men  to 
work  in.  The  ])urpose  of  tlii<  report  is  to  point  out  some  few 
conditions  which  would  tend  to  weaken  an  oruanized  body 
of  m<'n  and  tliu-  lessen  their  eftu  iency,  and  suL'tzest  a  few 
more  favorable  conditions  which  would  tend  to  build  ui»  ^i 
healthy.  lia])py  and  eftu  i en t  ijroup  of  workmen. 

The  buildings,  in  so  far  as  possible,  sliould  be  made  and 
placed  so  as  to  u'uard  auainst  unsanitary  conditions,  furnished 
with  izood  sewau'e.  plenty  of  air  spaces,  well  ventilated  and 
sufficient  heat  units  to  keep  the  temperature  even.  Doors 
and  windows  >liould  be  so  jilaced  as  to  cuard  against  in- 
sufficient circulation  of  fresh  air  at  all  times.  If  possibh', 
all  oj)enin!;s  should  be  screened  in  order  to  kee])  out  the 
dreaded  u'erm  carriiT-.  Floors  should  be  >o  (on>tructe(l  that 
water  will  drain  off,  thu-  ])reventin<j[  a  i)i)S>ibilit\-  of  breed- 
incj  places  for  mos<|uitoes,  etc.  A  room  measurini;  IS  ft. 
bv  24  ft.,  makimi  a  floor  area  of  4M  sq.  ft.,  should  contain 
four  windows  mearurini;  .■>  ft.  by  6  ft.,  a  total  window  area  of 
72  sq,  ft.  Natural  illumination  is  that  provided  by  the  direct 
ray.s  of  the  .-iun  or  liiiht  reflected  by  the  sky.  In  factories, 
worksho])-  and  other  places  in  cities  where  daylight  illu- 
mination is  reduced  l)y  the  walls  of  neitihborinL!:  buildings. 
an  increased  illumination  may  be  obtained  by  the  u«e  of 
ribbed  glass,  which  cau.^es  a  lartrer  portion  of  the  light  to  be 
refracted  into  the  building.  Windows  >hould  always  be  kept 
clean,  as  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  room  may  be  re- 
duced 40  per  cent  by  dirt  ui)on  the  glass.  With  modern 
illuminating  units  and  -uitable  reflectors  a  current  consuni])- 
tion  of  about  one  watt  to  each  S(|Uare  foot  of  surface  should 
\  ield  an  intensity  of  four-f(!Ot  candles.  Kvery  eff'ort  should 
1)0  made  to  jirovent  a  glare,  as  glare  fiiakos  seeing  diffuult 
and  soon  impairs  the  oxosight,  thus  further  interfering  with 
the  eftu  iency  of  the  workmen. 

Du-t  is  the  arch  enemy  of  the  paint-shop  workman.  It 
mav  be  of  organic  or  inorganic  origin.  The  inorganic  dust 
i-  what  i-  most  dangerous,  and  we  must  guard  our  workmen 
against  the  (lu>t  from  the  sand-blast  machine.  For  dust  from 
this  sf)urce  is  severe  on  the  throat  and  lung  tissue^.  There 
are  numerous  ways  to  accomi)lish  this.  Somerfeld.  in  the 
following  table,  give.s  sorne  idea  of  the  injurious  effects  and 
the  death  rates  per  thousand  from  consumption  of  persons 
engaged  in  various  trades  where  dust  is  a  prominent  factor: 

<  •ciuii^itii.n     witlii'Ut     iln-l     |>i  imIuoI  ■•n _'.!'' 

With   tlii-t   ii!o,liutiMii    5.-IJ 

With    jHiMtl.iiii    <lu-t    14. 

Willi   ii'iii   <lr,-t    ^  .^5 

With  ita.i  (hi-t  r.r" 

With  St. .IK-    (lii-t .M.il'i 

Witli  stone    worlccrs    -l.ii.' 

With  wihmI   anil    i>:iper   dust    .^.''(» 

With  tohacco   tlnst    ^.47 

Dust  containing  .^harp,  gritty  particles,  such  as  present 
during  cutting  of  hard  rock,  sets  up  a  chronic  irritation  of 
the  air  passages  which  then  become  favorable  hxlging  places 
for  the  germs  of  consumption   and  kindred  di.-^eases.     The 


bad  effects  of  dusty  working  places  may  be  obviated  by  tl.e 
use  of  res])irators.  'J"he.^e  are,  however,  rather  uncomfortable 
to  wear,  so  the  better  way  is  to  remove  the  dust  at  its  sour  e 
l)\-  some  mechanical  device  or  prevent  its  accumulation  in  tl  e 
air  by  the  use  of  water. 

Those  who  are  compelled  to  work  in  white  lead  shou'  1 
use  groat  precaution  regarding  cleanliness.  A  workni:  i 
should  never  eat  or  handle  food  without  first  thorough  .• 
cleansing  his  hands,  for  lead  is  more  often  carried  into  tl.o 
system  through  this  jirocess  than  in  any  other  way.  Le;.  1 
poisoning  has  become  so  groat  a  menace  among  workmen 
that  the  State  lioards  of  Health  and  Labor  Bureaus  ar- 
making  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  causes  an! 
prescribing  ways  and  means  of  averting  its  ravages. 

Painters  stenciling  cars  where  it  is  necessary  to  hold  tli 
stencils  with  the  fnigers  should  u.'^e  .'iome  form  of  protectioii 
The  u>e  of  finger  ends  from  rubber  gloves  is  a  simple  an<l 
effective  exi)edient.  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  rejiorting  in  1900 
upon  .1.500  males  admitted  to  the  London  county  asylum  for 
the  insane,  found  among  them  l.v>  artisans  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  plumbism;  painters,  IS;  decorators,  Li;  plumbers, 
KS;  gasfitters,  1,>:  laborers  in  lead,  6;  grainers,  ,^ ;  gas  meter 
makers.  2;  color  izrinders,  1;  file  cutters.  1.  and  tea  leail 
rollers.  1.  It  >eems  that  whatever  we  can  do  to  allay  the 
possibility  of  load  poi.^oning  .^^hould,  by  all  moans,  be  done. 

J'liere  are  onl\  two  ways  to  come  in  contact  with  paint  and 
its  effect  on  the  health  of  men:  by  actual  physical  contact, 
and  by  inhalation;  and  both  of  those  can  be  almost  entire!} 
eliminated,  one  by  the  painter  himself  and  the  other  by  shop 
construction.  The  careful  painter  will  always  avoid  getting 
jiaint  all  over  his  hands  and  face,  and  we  should  .see  to  it 
that  the  other,  ventilation,  is  given  him. 

Paint   Spraying   Machines 

The  spraying  machine  is  one  of  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  moans  of  ap])l\  ing  jiaint  to  all  freight  cars,  running 
parts  of  locomotives,  trucks  and  underframos  of  passenger 
cars.  It  i>  the  experience  of  the  committee  that  a  freight  car 
can  be  painted  at  about  one-fourth  the  cost  for  labor  by  u*e 
of  a  spra\ing  machine.  The  cost  of  labor  saved  is  not  the 
onl\  item  to  be  considered.  Freight  cars  can  not  be  painted 
until  after  repairs  are  comi)lotod,  and  to  maintain  a  force 
of  paintc-r-  of  suftu  ient  si/e  to  jiaint  cars  by  hand  after  cars 
are  rejiaired  would  mean  that  during  a  large  ])art  of  the  da\ 
these  painters  would  be  idle.  By  using  spraying  machines 
a  small  force  of  jiainters  can  do  the  work  and  can  be 
l)rof'itably  employee!  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  at 
necessary   >-ma!!   jobs. 

Since  tile  spraying  macliine  is  both  economical  and  efti- 
i  ient.  we  sliould  use  all  means  to  overcome  the  only  possible 
objectit;n  to  it,  make  its  use  free  from  fume  effect.  We  wouh! 
>uggest  that  all  work  be  done  out  of  doors  as  much  as  pos- 
-ible.  Freight  cars  can  bo  and  u>ually  are  painted  under 
a  >hcel.  and  maii\  >hops  do  not  even  have  a  shed.  The  next 
thing  is  to  use  a  spra\ing  machine  with  a  long  barrel  or 
■■gun"  that  not  oiil\  makes  the  u.-^o  of  .scaffolds  unnecessary 
bul  puts  the  paint  up  close  to  the  work  and  away  from  the 
operator. 

The  report  is  >igned  bv:  W.  .\.  Buchanan  (chairman),  D., 
L.  &  W.:    I.  S.  (iilmer.  Southern;  (\  I).  Bevc-r,  L.  &  X. 


Mac  iiiMKV  l-'xi'dkis  rkF.Bi.i-:  i.\  Si.x  Yi:.\ks. — In  19L> 
the  total  ex|)ort-  of  machinery  were  valued  at  ?! 27,980,000, 
while  in  l<n<)  tluy  reached  a  total  value  of  :?.> 78,425,000. 
That  the  total  in  the  latter  year  was  not  greater  was  due  t(V 
the  urgent  home  demands  for  machinery  of  almost  every  de- 
scription, which  limited  the  amount  available  for  export. 
One  large  manufacturer  declared  recently  that  his  foreign 
orders  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  were  more 
than  60  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  same  period  last 
vear. — Thr  World  Markets. 
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E'liijiict  of  the  Tiol  rorcmen's  Association 


Convention  of  the  Tool  Foremen's  Association 


Standard  Staybolt  and  Boiler  Taps  Agreed  Upon; 
Proposal  to  Amalgamate  With  A.  R.  A.  Sec. Ill  Adopted 


THE  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association  is 
tile  second  of  the  so-called  minor  mechanical  depart- 
ment organizations  to  take  definite  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation  with  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, Section  III — Mechanical.  The  Association  voted 
definitely  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Section  III — Mechanical 
to  l)ecome  a  part  of  that  organization,  at  the  tenth  annual 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  BOILER  AND  STAY- 
BOLT  TAPS 

Fig.  1  shows  a  36-in.  tap  with  Whitworth  threads,  12 
]>er  in.,  which  is  clirried  by  tap  manufacturers  throughout 
the  United  States  in  regular  stock.  There  is  also  made,  to  the 
sanK'    standard,    spindle,  taf)    and    sj)indlc  which    i.s    used 


■.  *--\ 


J.    C.    Bevelle 
President 


J.   B.   Hasty 
First    Vice-President 


G.    W.    Smith 
Second   Vice-President 


R.    D.    Fletcher 
Secretary- Treasurer 


'invention,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago, 
^  ptemher  1.  2  and  o. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  ])resident,  J- 
*".  lievelle  ( Kl  I'aso  &  Southwestern)  and.  following  the 
i -ual  opening  exerci.<es,  proceeded  immediately  to  the  con- 


for  the  >ame  purpox.-  a>  the  .-lo-in.  lap.  \'\\\>  tajt.  known 
as  st\le  two,  has  ix'en  used  to  good  advantage  for  apjdying 
stayitolts  I)ack  of  the  frame.  These  taps  are  12-thread  Whit- 
worth and  are  manufactured  hy  the  S.  W.  Card  &  Com- 
pany,  or   hy   Charles    Hesly   &   Comjjany.      Our   reason    for 


-ideration  of  the  technical  reports  and  papers  on   the  >\xh-  recommending  the  adoption  of  these  taps  is  the  fact  that  they 

'  cts  assigned  for  investigation  at  the  last  convention.     Ah-  are  at  present  used  suciessfully  on  many  railroads  and  are 

-  racts  of  the  papers  and  the  discussion  wliich  took  i)lace  at  giving  I)etter  results  than  other  ty])es.     The  Whitwortii  thread 

J  11'  meeting  are  given  below.  has   a    greater   tensile    strength    and    maintains    it 
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,v>  diameter  longer  than  the  V  or  the  United  States  Standard 
..forms  of  thread. 

A  standard  24-in.  staybolt  tap  is  also  required.     This  tap 

: .  -  is   also   1 2-thread   Whitworth.      These   taps   are   at   present 

carried  in  commercial  lengths  of  21  in.,  22  in.  and  24  in. 

'  -  We  recommend  the  24-in.   tap  because  the  reamer  portion 

is  extra  long,  giving  a  greater  length  and  smaller  diameter 

on  the  point,  so  that,  when  tapping  from  the  outside,  the 

small  end  of  the  tap  protrudes  through  the  inside  sheet  and 

:;  acts  as  a  guide,  making  it  much  easier  for  the  operator  and 

assuring  a  good  thread  on  both  the  outer  and  inner  sheets. 

.  The  taper  threaded  portion  of  the  tap  has  been  lengthened, 


per  inch,  United  States  Standard.  One  taper  and  one  thread 
should  be  maintained  in  all  washout  and  mud  plug  holes.  It 
has  been  found  that  taps  made  with  this  taper  give  excellent 
results,  not  only  assuring  a  good  tight  plug,  but  one  that 
is  safe.  We  find  that  ^-in.  taper  in  12  in.  is  far  more  de- 
sirable than  1^  in.  and  believe  that  it  will  eliminate  the 
blowing  out  of  washout  plugs. 

Fig  4,  shows  a  special  washout  or  mud  plug  tap.    This  is 
only  used  in  emergencies  or  in  roundhouse  service  where  it 
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Fig.   1 — Radial   Staybolt   Tap  ".'•>.., 

making  the  life  of  the  tap  much  longer  as  well  as  eliminat- 
ing a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  air  motor  and  con- 
sequently making  it  easier  on  the  operator.  We  recommend 
that  these  taps  be  furnished  in  sizes  from  15/16  in.  to  1-5/16 
in.,  advancing  by  sixteenths  if  possible.  We  find  that  these 
sizes  will  conform  to  the  government  rulings,  making  15/16 
in.  the  smallest  bolts  and  1-5/16  in.  the  largest.  These  taps 
are  all  to  be  1 2-thread  Whitworth  and  should  be  furnished 
over-size  with  a  minimum  of  .0015  in.  and  not  to  exceed 
.0035  in.  This  will  take  all  standard  makes.  The  number  of 
threads  per  inch  should  be  12  and  in  a  distance  of  6  in.  there 
should  not  be  more  than  60^  threads  or  be  less  than  59^. 
The  staybolt  cutting  machine  should  be  checked  very  closely 
and  the  diameter  kept  to  a  standard  so  that  the  threads  cut 
on  the  staybolt  will  be  as  accurate  as  the  tap. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  standard  button  head  radial  staybolt  tap. 
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Fig.  2— Button  Head  Radial  Staybolt  Tap*    .■:;.:      >  .- 

This  tap  is  now  commercially  manufactured  and  is  used 
very  successfully  on  many  railroads.  It  has  a  taper  of  IJ^ 
in.  in  12  in.  and  is  1 2-thread  Whitworth.  This  tap  is  used  for 
applying  button  head  radial  staybolts  in  the  crown  sheets 
of  locomotives. 

Fig.  3  shows  boiler  head  and  washout  plug  taps.     These 
taps  should  be  tapered  •>4  in.  in  12  in.  and  have  12  threads 
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,...■•;,..'      Fig.   3 — Boiler    Head    and    Washout    Plug    Tap 

is  not  possible  to  insert  a  standard  length  tap.  These  taps 
conform  to  the  standard  tap  with  the  exception  that  they  are 
not  as  long.  Fig.  5  shows  boiler  stud  and  patch  bolt  taps. 
These  taps  have  ^  in.  taper  in  12  in.,  United  States  Standard 
form  of  threads,  and  run  in  such  sizes  that  one  tap  will  fd- 
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Fig.   4 — Special    Washout    Plug    Tap 

low  the  other,  the  sizes  being  designated  on  tlie  large  end. 
The  taper  tap  is  recommended  instead  of  the  straight  tap  for 
boiler  studs  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  we  can  get  a 
more  secure  stud  with  the  taper  thread  tap  than  with  the 
straight  thread  tap;  second,  there  is  less  liability  of  a  leaky 
stud.  It  must  be  understood  that  when  taper  studs  are  ap- 
plied they  must  penetrate  the  sheet.  It  is  now  the  practice 
on  many  railroads  to  use  a  tap  similar  to  the  one  described. 
If  these  taps  are  adopted  as  standard  they  will  eliminate 
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many  irregularities  that  now  exist  on  the  railroads  through- 
out the  United  States.  Furthermore,  it  simplifies  the  manu- 
facturing of  taps  for  this  particular  class  of  service.  At 
present  these  taps  can  be  secured  from  any  first-class  manu- 
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Fig.  5 — Standard  Patch  Bolt  Tap 

facturer  at  a  much  more  reasonable  price  than  they  can  be 
manufactured  locally  in  a  railroad  shop. 

The  report  was  signed  by  E.  J.  McKeman  (chairman)  W. 
Wood,  W.  Perkins,  J.  N.  Meek  and  H.  E.  Barnes. 

Discussion 

The  question  of  what  type  of  thread  for  staybolt  taps  will 
give  the  best  results  brought  out  a  general  discussion.  The 
comments  of  the  members  indicated  that  comparatively  few 
railroads  have  adopted  the  Whitworth  thread  recommended 
by  the  committee,  while  about  an  equal  number  appeared  to  be 
using  the  V  thread  and  the  United  States  Standard  thread. 
Expressing  their  personal  opinions,  however,  few  of  the 
members  considered  V  threads  as  satisfactory  as  either  of  the 
other  two  kinds  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  indicated  that 
the  Whitworth  is  the  most  desirable  of  the  three  types.  Tests 
were  referred  to  in  which  the  pulling  strength  of  the  Whit- 
worth type  in  the  sheet  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
greater  than  either  of  the  other  two  forms  and  the 
circular  shape  of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  Whitworth 
tap  is  less  affected  by  wear  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  both  of  which  have  sharp  corners.  Taps  with 
the  V  thread  have  been  found  to  lose  as  much  as  .003  in.  in 
diameter  in  tapping  one  hole  under  the  heavy  drive  which 
these  taps  must  withstand  under  modern  conditions.  Where 
a  railroad  makes  its  own  taps,  however,  which  is  frequently 
done  in  the  case  of  the  plug  and  stud  taps,  either  the  United 
States  Standard  or  the  V  type  threads  are  more  easily  formed. 
For  this  reason  the  committee  recommended  the  United 
States  Standard  type  for  plugs  and  stud  taps. 

HEAT  TREATMENT  OF  STEELS        '  ' 

Heat  treatment  is  the  most  important  operation  that  our 
tools  have  to  pass  through.  Shop  output  depends  very 
largely  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  small  tools.  To  get 
inaximum  shop  output  every  tool  and  machine  must  be 
giving  maximum  production,  which  means  that  it  is  com- 
pleting its  operation  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  is 
keeping  this  up  for  a  maximum  period  of  time.  These  two 
factors  are  dependent  one  upon  the  other.     If  we  operate 


a  machine  at  too  high  speed  or  too  great  a  depth  of  cut.  re- 
sulting in  excessive  wear  or  breakage,  the  time  consumed  in 
changing,  re-setting  or  repairing  overbalances  the  time  gained 
by  the  increase  of  speed  or  depth  of  cut. 

The  moral  effect  on  the  men  in  the  shop  of  properly  heat 
treated  tools  goes  farther  toward  getting  a  maximum  shop 
output  than  any  of  us  can  imagine.  It  is  a  factor  which 
cannot  be  expressed  very  easily  by  figures.  We  have  ab- 
solute control  over  the  design  of  the  tool,  but  can  we  say 
what  its  performance  will  be  after  it  has  been  treated  and 
ground  up  ready  to  put  in  service?  If  we  have  the  proj)er 
equipment  we  can  say  yes  for  a  very  large  per  cent  of  our 
tools. 

To  obtain  the  best  possible  results  from  the  heat  treating 
plant  there  should  be  a  spirit  of  close  co-operation  }>et\veen 
it  and  the  department  using  the  tools.  In  other  words,  the 
one  in  charge  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
l)erformance  in  service.  The  best  way  for  this  condition  to 
exist  is  for  the  tool  foreman  to  have  actual  charge  of  the 
treating  plant.  This  has  been  done  in  a  great  many  shops. 
The  heat  treating  plant  should  be  in  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment, which  would  reduce  the  lost  motion  and  the  over- 
head charges  in  transporting  tools  to  and  from  the  heat 
treating  furnaces.  ."    :•- 

HEAT    TREATMENT  '      - 

Owing  to  the  general  makeup  or  composition  of  tool  steel, 
which  is  unlike  pure  iron  or  other  similar  metals,  it  must 
be  properly  and  carefully  handled  in  the  heat  treatment  to 
obtain  best  results  and  prevent  losses. 

There   are  three  general   heat  treatment   operations:    an- 
nealing, hardening,  and  tempering.     In  all  of  these  the  ob- 
ject sought  is  to  change  in  some  manner  the  existing  proper- 
ties of  steel;  in  other  words,  to  produce  in  it  certain  per-:- 
manent  conditions. 

The  controlling  factor  in  all  heat  treatment  is  temperature. 
Insufficient  or  excessive  temperatures  do  not  produce  the 
results  sought.  Excessive  temperatures,  either  through  ignor- 
ance of  what  the  correct  point  is  or  inability  to  tell  when 
it  exists,  may  cause  burned  steel.  This  is  a  ccanmon  failing, 
resulting  in  great  loss.  Slight  variations  from  the  proper 
temperature  may  do  irreparable  damage.  Steel  that  has 
been  burned  is  useless  and  cannot  be  restored  by  annealing. 

In  the  actual  heating  of  a  piece  of  steel  several  require- 
ments are  essential  to  good  hardening.  First,  the  small  pro- 
jections or  cutting  edges  must  not  be  heated  more  rap- 
idly than  is  the  body  of  the  piece;  second,  all  parts  must  be 
heated  to  the  same  temperature,  as  low  as  will  give  the  re- 
quired hardness  to  produce  the  best  results. 

Any  temperature  above  the  "critical  point"  of  steel  tends 
to  open  its  grain,  to  make  it  coarse  and  to  diminish  its 
strength.  The  temperatures  at  which  the  internal  changes  in 
structure  of  steel  take  place  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
"critical"  points.  These  are  different  in  steels  of  different 
carbon  contents.  The  critical  points  may  be  observed  by 
watching  closely  the  slow  heating  of  a  piece  of  steel  in  the 
furnace.  At  first  the  temperature  of  the  steel  gradually  in- 
creases with  the  heat  of  the  furnace  until  a  point  is  reached 
at  which  it  appears  a  little  darker  and  cooler  than  the 
furnace,  then  as  heating  continues  the  piece  again  assumes 
the  color  and  temperature  of  the  furnace.  This  critical  point 
is  termed  "decalescence."  A  similar  change  may  l)e  noted 
in  cooling  down  the  furnace,  during  which  process  at  some 
point  the  piece  of  steel  may  become  brighter  and  apparently 
hotter  than  the  furnace,  and  later  assume  again  the  temper- 
ature of  the  furnace.  This  is  known  as  the  "recalescence" 
point.  The  temperatures  of  the  critical  points  are  usually 
dependent  on  the  percentage  of  carbon. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  heating  tool  steel  for 
forging  as  well  as  hardening  or  tempeii^;,this  is  especially 
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true  of  high  speed  steel.  Take  sufficient  time,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  piece,  to  give  it  a  thorough  soaking  heat,  up 
to  the  proper  temperature,  but  do  not  overheat. 

The  exact  treatment  varies  for  different  steels  and  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  follow  the  directions  given  by  the  steel 
makers. 

METHODS  .\XD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  HARDENING  AND  TEMPERING 

It  has  not  been  long  since  heat  treating  as  well  as  forging 
and  dressing  tools  was  entirely  handled  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  by  old  methods.  Results  depended  on  the  ability  of  the 
tool  smith  and  the  attendant  varying  conditions.  The  prin- 
cipal factor,  temperature,  was  governed  by  observation  of 
the  color  both  when  hardening  and  drawing.  Today  most 
of  the  railroads  are  using  up-to-date  methods  and  equipment, 
especially  in  their  large  shops,  where  centralized  manufac- 
ture of  tools  is  carried  on. 

Unquestionably  the  proper  location  for  heat  treatment  of 
tools  at  shops  where  any  considerable  amount  of  this  work  is 
done,  is  in  the  tool  room.  It  is  important  that,  in  order  to  han- 
dle this  work  successfully,  the  men  in  charge  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  and  proper  methods  of  handling,  and  be 
provided  with  the  suitable  equipment,  such  as  furnaces,  heat 


Some  of  the  best  builders  of  furnaces  today  are  prepared 
to  furnish  very  desirable  equipment,  either  standard  or  built 
to  specifications,  and  there  is  available  complete  matter  in 
the  way  of  description  and  prints  on  both  the  electric  fur- 
naces and  those  using  other  fuels,  so  we  will  not  take  space 
here  to  describe  each  in  detail. 

The  nature  of  the  work,  the  size  or  shape  of  piece  to  be 
hardened,  makes  desirable  at  times  the  use  of  different  pro- 
cesses or  kinds  of  heating  mediums,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
plain  electric,  gas,  oil  or  coke  oven,  the  bath  furnace  is 
found  very  convenient  for  long  articles,  such  as  stay  bolt 
taps,  long  reamers,  etc.  The  material  used  for  the  bath 
usually  is  lead,  or  a  salt  mixture,  such  as  barium  chloride, 
etc.,  each  having  some  advantage  over  the  other.  This  form 
of  hardening  is  much  in  favor  for  a  lot  of  work  done  in  the 
tool  room,  on  account  of  the  ability  to  heat  only  that  portion 
of  the  tool  desired,  and  exclude  all  air  from  the  heated 
part,  thereby  eliminating  danger  of  scaling,  which  exists 
with  almost  any  other  means  of  heating. 

The  quenching  of  the  heated  article  is  an  important 
operation  and  in  too  many  cases  is  not  given  the  con- 
sideration and  attention  it  should  receive.  The  tanks  should 
be  of  ample  size  and  it  is  often  necessary,  if  much  work  is 
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gaging  apparatus,  hardness  testing  instruments  and  so  forth. 
There  are  several  types  of  furnaces  which  may  be  used  for 
heating  tool  steel  and  the  kind  selected  would  depend  con- 
siderably on  the  shop  conditions  and  the  kind  of  fuel  avail- 
able. Good  results  are  obtained  from  furnaces  using  elec- 
tricity, gas,  oil  or  hard  fuel,  such  as  coke  or  coal,  as  heating 
mediums;  the  first  two  mentioned  are  no  doubt  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  for  tool  work.  Any  fuel-burning 
furnace  for  this  work  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  flame 
does  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  article  to  be 
hardened.  This  can  easily  be  arranged  through  use  of  a 
combustion  chamber  in  connection  with  suitable  design  and 
construction  of  the  heating  chamber.  There  are  several  dif- 
ferent designs  which  may  be  used  for  each  of  the  different 
fuels,  but  they  all  should  produce  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  ideal  condition  for  the  heating  chamber  where  the 
wo?k  is  placed.  The  size  will  be  governed  by  the  amount 
and  size  of  the  articles  to  be  hardened. 


done,  to  have  more  than  one  in  order  that  the  quenching 
liquid  may  l^e  maintained  at  an  even  temperature.  The 
uniform  hardening  of  heating  tools  depends  greatly  on  the 
uniform  temperature  of  the  quenching  mixture  and,  where  one 
tank  or  more  is  used,  a  good  arrangement  is  to  have  the 
quenching  tank  inside  of  another  tank  of  water  and  to  keep 
the  quenching  medium  stirred  up  by  air  through  a  submerged 
pipe  or  by  mechanical  means.  Oils,  brine  and  clear  water  are 
used  as  quenching  mediums,  and  the  temperature  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  desired  by  means  of  steam  or  water  pipes, 
but  it  should  be  kept  uniform  for  each  batch  of  tools  and  for 
all  similar  work. 

In  the  hardening  operation  the  steel  should  be  quenched 
on  the  rising  temperature. 

The  use  of  air  for  hardening  high  speed  steel  is  also 
necessar\'  in  addition  to  the  liquid  and  it  is  best  to  have  a 
good  valve  in  connection  with  a  compressed  air  line  to 
regulate  the  pressure. 
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For  some  time  past  the  oil  bath  has  been  generally  used 
for  drawing  back  and  it  is  preferable  to  the  old  way  of 
drawing  by  observing  the  color  of  the  tool.  There  is  also  in 
u^e  for  this  purpose  the  electric  oven,  which  is  comparatively 
new  and  in  several  ways  superior  to  other  equipment  for 
this  work. 

TEMPERATURE  MEASUREMENT 

In  all  the  heat  treatments  of  steel,  and  especially  the  heat- 
in:];  of  tool  steel  for  forging,  hardening  or  drawing,  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  the  hardener  is  the  knowledge  of  proper 
temperatures  for  the  various  kinds  of  steel  and  a  sure  and 
convenient  means  of  determining  those  temperatures.  The 
information  regarding  the  proper  temperature  for  a  certain 
kind  of  steel  is  easily  obtained  and  it  is  considered  good 
practice  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  steel  manufacturer 
for  his  product.  The  only  safe  way  to  measure  or  deter- 
mine the  temperature  in  the  future  or  bath  is  by  the  use  of 
good  electrical  or  optical  pyrometers.  The  practice  of  de- 
pending upon  the  naked  eye  to  tell  the  temperature  of  a 
furnace  or  a  tool  by  its  color  is  not  productive  of  good  re- 
sults, no  matter  what  kind  or  how  good  the  steel  may  be. 

Pyrometers  may  be  used  in  connection  with  almost  any 
kind  of  furnaces  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  master  pyrometer 
for  comparison  in  checking  the  service  instrument.  These 
are  not  complicated  nor  expensive  devices  when  compared 
with  the  service  they  render.  They  are,  however,  some- 
what delicate  and  should  be  handled  accordingly.  The 
pyrometer  may  be  tested  for  correctness  by  the  simple  salt- 
cooling  process,  or  will  be  calibrated  by  the  manufacturer 
or  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  for  a  nominal 
sum.  The  pyrometer  must  be  kept  accurate  at  all  times,  as 
variation  either  way  of  several  degrees  would  render  it  as 
good  as  useless  for  temperature  determination;  therefore, 
check  your  instrument  frequently. 

HARDNESS  MEASUREMENT 

There  is  still  another  instrument  which,  by  all  means, 
should  have  its  place  in  the  complement  of  equipment  for 
heat  treatment  of  tool  steel.  This  is  the  scleroscope.  There 
are  other  methods  of  testing  the  hardness,  which  no  doubt 
are  equally  as  good  for  some  kinds  of  work,  but  the  sclero- 
scope seems  to  be  best  suited  for  tool  room  use.  There 
should  be  a  record  kept  of  the  heat  treatment  of  all  tools 
made.  This  may  best  be  in  the  form  of  a  card  record  for 
ready  reference  and  should  contain  such  information  as  kind 
of  tool,  make  and  grade  of  steel,  temperature  given  for 
hardening,  time  in  furnace,  quenching  medium  used,  drawing 
temperature  and  time,  and  scleroscope  hardness.  To  this  may 
be  added  remarks  relating  to  the  performance  of  the  tools  in 
service. 

This  will  be  very  valuable  information  for  the  tool  man. 
It  will  enable  him  to  make  corrections  from  time  to  time  in 
the  treatment  of  steel,  or  of  defects  which  may  be  a  result 
of  having  it  too  hard  or  too  soft  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  tool  is  used.  The  report  was  signed  by  C.  A.  Shaffer 
(chairman),  H.  Otto,  P.  Renfrew,  W.  J.  Hines  and  F.  C. 
Courson. 

Discussion 

During  the  discussion,  Professor  Kinsey,  of  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  principles  of  heat  treatment  of  steel,  bringing  out 
clearly  why  uniform  results  cannot  be  expected  from  tools 
which  are  heat  treated  in  the  open  fire  of  the  blacksmith's 
shop  and  the  eye  depended  on  to  measure  temperature  by 
color  determination.  Professor  Kinsey  pointed  out  that  the 
transformation  which  causes  hardness  on  quenching  takes 
place  at  the  decalescent  point,  which  occurs  within  the  narrow 
range  of  about  54  deg.  If  this  temperature  is  not  reached 
the  complete  transformation  will  have  not  taken  place,  while. 


on  the  other  hand,  if  this  temperature  is  exceeded  a  change 
takes  place  which  immediately  begins  to  increase  the  grain 
size  thereby  seriously  weakening  the  material.  He  pointed 
out  the  practical  impossibility  of  accurately  determining 
temperature  within  this  narrow  limit  by  color  determination, 
which  is  effected  by  changes- in  the  light  of  the  sho|). 

The  fact  that  there  are  not  as  many  skilled  toolsmiths  at 
the  present  time  as  used  to  be  employed  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  was  mentioned  as  an  additional  reason  why  suitable 
furnace  equipment  fitted  with  pyrwneters  is  more  essential 
now  than  ever  before  if  satisfactory  tool  service  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. Where  this  work  is  specialized  it  is  not  essentially  a 
blacksmith's  job,  as  a  good  heat  treater  need  know  nothing 
about  the  details  of  the  blacksmith  trade. 

The  importance  of  careful  attention  to  furnace  condition? 
was  also  touched  on  from  several  different  angles.  Several 
cases  were  mentioned  where  failure  to  secure  proper  hard" 
ness  was  experienced,  for  which  there  seem  to  \)e  no  ap- 
parent cause.  The  discussions  indicated  that  these  cases  are 
frequently  due  to  carbonization  of  the  surface  of  the  ma- 
terial cause  by  the  flame  playing  on  the  tools.  This  fre- 
quently insulates  the  material,  thus  preventing  a  uniform 
temperature  being  attained  throughout  the  piece.  Similar 
results  have  been  caused  by  oxidization  or  de-carbonization 
of  the  surface,  thus  producing  a  soft  exterior  which  can  only 
be  corrected  by  removing  the  surface  metal  and  rehardening 
under  proper  conditions.  Burned  steel  has  also  l^een  found 
to  be  more  the  result  of  improper  furnace  conditions  than 
of  the  actual  temperature  to  which  the  material  has  been 
heated.  If  oxidization  can  be  prevented  the  temperature 
has  little  effect  on  steel  which  cannot  be  removed  by  an- 
nealing and  retreating. 

JIGS  AND  DEVICES  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE 
AND  CAR  SHOPS 

At  the  Roanoke,  Va.,  shops  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
a  300-ton  wheel  press,  with  13-in.  ram,  unexpectedly  de- 
veloped a  bad  place  in  the  copper  lining  and  a  new  liner  had 


Rollers  for  Applying  Copper  Lining  to  Wheel  Press  Cyiinderv 

to  be  rolled  in  place  at  once.  The  part  of  the  press  to  be 
worked  on  was  brought  to  the  machine  shop  and  placed  on 
the  table  of  the  locomotive  cylinder  boring  machine   and 
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true  of  l)ii:li  speed  steel.  Take  .sufficient  time,  (lepeiidiiiL;  on 
tlie  -i/e  of  the  j)iece.  to  i^ive  it  a  tliorou^li  .-oaking  lieat,  up 
to  the  proper  temperature,  l)Ut  do  not  overlieat. 

The  exact  treatment  varie.>  for  different  steils  and  it  is 
usually  advi>al«le  to  follow  the  (lirection>  nixen  l)\  the  .-teel 
maker.>. 

^n  rimns  and  i.i.'III'Mi  n  r  for  hakdi  .mn<;  a.vd  riMi'i.KiNC 

It  ha.-  not  Keen  long  .-^ince  heat  treating  a>  well  as  forging 
and  drosing  to»)ls  was  entirely  handled  in  the  hlacksmith 
slu)p  by  old  methods.  Results  depended  on  the  ability  of  the 
tool  smith  and  the  attendant  varying  conditions.  The  prin- 
cipal factor,  temperature,  was  governed  by  observation  of 
the  color  both  wlien  hardening  and  drawing.  Today  most 
of  the  railroads  are  using  up-to-date  methods  and  e(|uipment, 
esi)ecially  in  their  large  shops,  where  centralized  manufac- 
ture of  tools  is  carried  on. 

L'n(jue>tionably  the  projjcr  location  for  heat  treatment  of 
tcK)ls  at  shops  where  any  considerai)le  amount  of  this  work  is 
done,  is  in  the  tool  room.  It  is  imj)ortant  that,  in  order  to  han- 
dle this  work  successfully,  the  men  in  charge  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  and  proper  methods  of  handling,  and  be 
provided  with  die  suitable  equipment,  such  as  furnaces,  heat 


."^ome  of  the  best  builders  of  furnaces  today  are  prep  -ed 
to  furnish  very  desirable  ecjuijanent,  either  standard  or  !  lijt 
to  specifications,  and  there  is  available  complete  matti  -  in 
the  wa\'  of  description  and  ])rints  on  both  the  electric  fur- 
naces and  those  using  other  fuels,  so  we  will  not  take  -;ug€ 
here  to  dcMribe  each  in  detail. 

The  nature  of  the  work,  the  >i/-e  or  shape  of  piece  tn  be 
hardened,  makes  desirable  at  times  the  u.-e  of  different  ;.ro- 
le-ses  or  kintls  of  heating  mediums,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
jtlain  electric,  gas,  oil  or  coke  oven,  the  bath  furnacr  is 
found  ver\  convenient  for  long  articles,  such  as  .stay  Lolt 
taj)s,  k)ng  reamers,  etc.  The  material  used  for  the  b  ith 
usually  is  lead,  or  a  >alt  mixture,  such  as  barium  chloride, 
etc.,  each  having  some  advantage  over  the  other.  This  form 
of  hardening  is  much  in  favor  for  a  lot  of  work  done  in  liie 
tool  room,  on  itccount  of  the  ability  to  heat  only  that  poniun 
of  the  tool  desired,  and  exclude  all  air  from  the  healed 
part,  thereby  eliminating  danger  of  .■scaling,  which  e\i-ts 
with  almost  any  other  means  of  heating. 

The  quenching  of  the  heated  article  is  an  import;int 
o|)eration  and  in  too  many  cases  is  not  given  the  con- 
sideration and  attention  it  should  receive.  The  tanks  should 
be  of  ample  size  and  it  is  often  necessary,  if  much  work  is 
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gaging  apparatus,  hardne.^s  testing  instruments  and  so  forth. 
There  are  .several  tyjK'S  of  furnaces  which  may  be  used  for 
heating  t<X)l  steel  and  the  kind  selected  would  depend  con- 
sideral)ly  on  the  shoj)  conditions  and  the  kind  of  fuel  avail- 
al>le.  Good  results  are  obtained  from  furnaces  using  elec- 
tricity. ga>.  oil  or  hard  fuel,  .-urh  as  coke  or  coal,  as  heating 
medium-;  the  first  two  mentioned  are  no  doubt  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  for  tool  work.  Any  fuel-burning 
furnace  for  thi>  work  should  be  .-o  constructed  that  the  t1ame 
does  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  article  to  be 
hardened.  This  can  easily  be  arranged  through  use  of  a 
combu.-tion  chamber  in  connection  with  suitable  design  and 
construe tion  of  the  heating  chami)er.  There  are  .-everal  dif- 
ferent de>ii;ns  which  may  be  used  for  each  of  the  different 
fuels,  but  they  all  should  produce  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  ideal  condition  for  the  heating  chaml)er  where  the 
wo'k  is  placed.  The  size  will  l»e  governed  by  the  amount 
and  size  of  the  articles  to  be  hardened. 


done,  to  have  more  than  one  in  order  that  the  (luenchinc; 
li(|uid  may  be  maintained  at  an  even  temperature.  I  in' 
uniform  hardening  of  heating  tools  depends  greatly  on  iIh' 
uniform  temperature  of  the  quenching  mixture  and,  where  one 
tank  or  more  i>  u>ed.  a  good  arrangement  is  to  have  the 
(|Uin(hing  tank  in>ide  of  another  tank  of  water  and  to  kiep 
the  (|Uinching  metlium  .-tirri'd  up  by  air  through  a  submerL:cd 
|)ipe  or  b\  mechanical  means.  Oils,  brine  and  clear  water  art' 
UM'd  a-  (|Uenehing  medium>,  and  the  temperature  may  he 
rai.-ed  or  lowered  a.»  iKv-ired  by  means  of  steam  or  water  pi|"?. 
but  it  should  be  kept  uniform  for  each  batch  of  tools  and  i'>r 
all   similar  work. 

In  the  hardening  oj)eration  the  steel  .^ihould  be  quencl  J 
on   the   ri>ing  temperature. 

The  use  of  air  for  hardening  high  speed  steel  is  al-^o 
Uc'cessary  in  addition  to  the  liquid  and  it  is  best  to  hav«  ;i 
good  valve  in  connection  with  a  compres.^ed  air  line  'O 
regulate  the  j)ressure. 
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ior  ?omc  time  pa>t  the  oil  Ijath  has  been  generally  used 
f,  drawing  back  and  it  is  preferable  to  the  old  way  of 
d  I  wing  by  observing  the  color  of  the  tool.  There  is  also  in 
u  •  for  this  purpose  the  electric  oven,  whiih  i>  (cniparatively 
1)  \v  and  in  several  ways  superior  to  other  etiuipment  for 
t    ~  work.  ;  ,   .        .  .    ' 

-  IK.MI'IkA'l  IkK    Ml.ASrkl.MI.NT 

In  all  the  heat  treatnieiil-  of  stnl.  and  c.-picially  the  heat- 
i;  .:  of  tool  steel  for  forging,  hardening  or  drawing,  the  most 
V  luable  asset  of  the  hank-ner  i-  the  knowledge  of  ])roper 
t.  inperatures  for  the  various  kinds  of  steel  and  a  sure  and 
r>nvenient  means  of  determining  those  temperatures.  The 
information  regarding  the  ])roi»er  temperature  for  a  certain 
kind  of  steel  is  easily  ol)taincd  and  it  is  considered  good 
practice  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  steel  manufacturer 
for  his  product.  ihe  only  safe  way  to  meiisure  or  deter- 
mine the  tem})erature  in  the  future  <jr  bath  is  by  the  use  of 
iiixxl  electrical  or  ojjtical  pyrometers.  The  ]>ractice  of  de- 
1  lending  upon  the  naked  eye  to  tell  the  temperature  of  a 
furnace  or  a  tool  by  its  color  is  not  productive  of  good  re- 
sults, no  matter  what  kind  or  how  good  the  steel  may  be. 

Pyrometers  may  be  used  in  connection  with  almost  any 
kind  of  furnaces  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  master  pyrometer 
for  comparison  in  checking  the  service  instrument.  These 
are  not  complicated  nor  expensive  devices  when  compared 
with  the  service  they  render.  They  are,  however,  some- 
what delicate  and  should  be  handled  accordingly.  The 
pyrometer  may  be  tested  for  correctness  by  the  simple  salt- 
cooling  proce.>;s,  or  will  be  calibrated  by  the  manufacturer 
or  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  for  a  nominal 
>um.  The  jnrometer  must  be  kept  accurate  at  all  times,  as 
variation  either  wa\  of  several  degrees  would  render  it  as 
go<Kl  as  useless  for  temperature  determination;  therefore, 
I  Iiei  k  your  instrument   frecjuently. 

HARDNESS   MKASUKKMENT 

There  is  still  another  instrument  which,  by  all  means, 
should  have  its  place  in  the  complement  of  ecjuipment  for 
heat  treatment  of  tool  steel.  This  is  the  scleroscope.  There 
are  other  methods  of  testing  the  hardness,  which  no  doubt 
are  equally  as  good  for  some  kinds  of  work,  but  the  sclero- 
.>;cope  seems  to  be  best  suited  for  tool  room  use.  There 
should  lie  a  record  kept  of  the  heat  treatment  of  all  tools 
made.  This  may  be.«t  be  in  the  form  of  a  card  record  for 
ready  reference  and  should  contain  such  information  as  kind 
of  tool,  make  and  grade  of  steel,  temperature  given  for 
hardening,  time  in  furnace,  quenching  medium  used,  drawing 
temperature  and  time,  and  scleroscope  hardness.  To  this  may 
he  added  remarks  relating  to  the  performance  of  the  tools  in 
service. 

This  will  be  very  valuable  information  for  the  tool  man. 
It  will  enable  him  to.  make  corrections  from  time  to  time  in 
the  treatment  of  steel,  or  of  defects  which  may  be  a  result 
of  having  it  too  hard  or  too  soft  for  the  purjwse  for  which 
the  tool  is  used.  The  report  was  signed  by  C.  A.  Shaffer 
(chairman).  H.  Otto.  V.  Renfrew,  W.  J.  Hines  and  V.  C. 
("ourson. 

Discussion 

During  the  discussion.  Professor  Kinse\-,  of  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology-,  Hoboken.  X.  J.,  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  principles  of  heat  treatment  of  steel,  bringing  out 
dearly  why  uniform  results  cannot  be  expected  from  tool- 
which  are  heat  treated  in  the  o]),!!  fire  of  the  black-nn'th's 
shop  and  the  eye  dej tended  on  to  measure  temperature  by 
eolor  determination.  Professor  Kinsey  pointed  out  that  the 
transformation  which  causes  hardness  on  quenching  takes 
place  at  the  decalescent  point,  which  occurs  within  the  narrow 
range  of  about  54  deg.  If  this  tem[ierature  is  not  reached 
the  comjjlete  transformation  will  have  not  taken  place,  while. 


on  the  other  hand,  if  thi>  temj>erature  is  e.vctvded  a  change 
takes  plaie  which  immediatel)  begins  to  increase  the  grain 
size  thereby  seriously  weakening  the  material.  He  jtointed 
out  the  practical  impossibility  of  accurately  determining 
temperature  within  thi>  narrow  limit  Ijy  color  determination, 
which  is  eftertLd  by  (  hanges  in  the  light  of  the  >h(:|i. 

The  fact  that  there  are  i\ot  as  many  skilled  toolsm'ths  at 
the  present  time  as  u>ed  to  be  emjiloyed  in  the  blacksmith 
.-hoi)  was  mentioned  as  an  additional  reason  \\h\  >uitable 
furnace  ecjuipment  lltted  with  jiyrometers  i-  more  essential 
now  than  ever  l)efore  if  satisfactory  tool  service  is  to  Ik'  ob- 
tained. Where  this  work  is  specialized  it  i^  not  e»eniially  a 
blacksmith's  job.  as  a  good  heat  treater  ncvd  know  nothing 
about  the  details  of  the  blacksmith  trade. 

The  importance  of  careful  attention  to  furnace  conditions' 
was  also  touched  on  from  severil  different  angle-.  Several 
cases  were  mentioned  where  failure  to  secure  j)n>per  hard- 
ness was  ex|)erienced,  for  which  there  seem  to  be  no  aji- 
parent  cause.  The  di>cussions  iiub'cated  that  these  ca>es  are 
fre(|uently  due  to  carbonization  of  the  -urface  of  the  ma- 
terial cause  by  the  flame  playing  on  the  t*K)ls.  Ihis  fre- 
(|uently  insulates  the  material,  thu-  preventing  a  uniform 
temperature  being  attained  throughout  the  piece.  Sinn'lar 
results  have  been  caused  by  oxidization  or  de-carbonization 
of  the  surface,  thus  producing  a  soft  exterior  which  can  only 
be  corrected  by  removing  the  surface  metal  and  rehardening 
under  proper  conditi<;ns.  liurned  steil  ha-  also  been  found 
to  be  more  the  result  of  imj)roper  furnace  conditions  than 
of  the  actual  tem})erature  to  which  the  material  has  been 
heated.  If  oxidization  can  be  prevented  the  temperature 
has  little  effect  on  steel  which  cannot  be  removed  by  an- 
nealing and  retreating. 

JIGS  AND  DEVICES  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE 
AND  CAR  SHOPS 

At  the  Roanoke,  Va.,  shoi)s  of  tliv  Norfolk  &:  Western, 
a  .SOO-ton  wheel  press,  with  l.-i-in.  ram.  unexpectedly  de- 
veloped a  bad  place  in  the  coj)per  lining  and  a  new  liner  had 


Rollers  for   Applying  Copper  Lining  to  Wheel   Press   Cylinders 

to  be  rolled  in  ])lace  at  once.  The  part  of  the  press  to  be 
worked  on  was  brought  to  the  nwchine  shop  and  placed  on 
the  table  of  the  locomotive  cylinder  boring  machine   and 
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rollers  with  2-in.  faces  were  placed  in  the  tool  slots  of  the 
boring  head,  with  a  taper  pin  in  the  center  to  expand  the 
rolls  uniformly. 

The  work  proceeded  nicely  while  feeding  in  on  the  first 
rolling,  but  on  feeding  out  it  was  discovered  that  the  liner 
was  stretching  and  moving  out  and,  when  complete,  the  job 
was  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  desired,  due  to  the 


Method   of  Operating  the   Rollers 

creeping  of  the  material  as  the  rolls  passed  over  the  sur- 
face. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  a  roller  was  made  having 
five  rolls,  4^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  large  end  and  extending 
into  the  cylinder  31  in.,  the  entire  depth  of  the  copper  liner, 
with  a  taper  of  ^  in.  in  12  in.     A  taper  pin  of  sufficient 


Prony   Brake   Used  for  Testing   Air    Drills 

diameter  to  expand  the  rolls  the  required  amount  was 
operated  by  a  ratchet  lever  and  bar,  and  forced  between  the 
rolls  with  the  aid  of  the  twin  ram  at  the  other  end  of  the 


satisfactory  manner  by  simply  removing  the  ram  and  the 
old  copper  liner  and  inserting  the  new  liner  and  putting  the 
roller  in  service.  The  work  was  finished  in  perfect  condi- 
tion and  ready  for  service  in  five  hours. 

TESTING    PNEUMATIC    DRILLS   FOR    PULLING    POWER 

When  a  pneumatic  drill  has  been  sent  to  the  shop  for  over- 
hauling, there  should  be  some  method  of  determining 
whether  it  has  been  improved  by  the  M)eration  and  what  per 
cent  of  its  normal  power  it  is  exertmg.  In  order  that  the 
machines  could  be  checked  before  leaving  the  shop  the  ap- 
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Fig.  1 — Milling  the  Grooves  In  Flue  Cutter  Knives 

paratus  shown  in  the  photograph  was  designed  for  use  at 
the  Roanoke  shops  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

It  consists  of  a  spindle  and  brake  wheel  in  a  frame,  to 
which  the  drill  can  be  attached  in  the  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  when  drilling  a  hole.  The  brake  lever  can  be 
loaded  to  get  any  desired  resistance  within  the  capacity  of 
the  machine. 

By  making  a  record  of  each  class  of  drill  when  new,  it 
is  always  possible  to  determine  what  per  cent  of  its  rated 
capacit)^  it  is  exerting. 

MAKING   FLUE  CUTTER   KNIVES  ON  A   MILLING   MACHINE 

Flue  cutter  knives  which  were  formerly  made  at  the  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  partly  by  ma- 
chinery and  then  finished  by  hand,  are  now  made  entirely 


press 


With  this  device  the  liner  was  rolled  into  place  in  a  very 


Fig.  2 — Milling  the  Angles  on   Flue  Cutter   Knives 

in  the  milling  machine  and  the  time  required  has  been  re- 
duced about  one-half. 

The  first  operation  is  to  cut  the  bar  stock  in  suitable 
lengths  to  make  about  twelve  knives.  The  square  stock  is 
then  put  in  centers  and  straddle  mills  are  used  to  mill  to 
the  required  size,  which  is  ^  in.  square.  Then  the  stock 
is  cut  to  the  proper  length  to  make  the  knives.  The  grooves 
are  then  milled  in,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1^^  After  this  operation 
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is  finished,  the  knives  are  put  in  a  vise,  using  the  device 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  angles  are  milled.  The  rack 
cutting  attachment  is  then  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  placing 
the  knife  in  the  device  as  shown  and  using  twin  mills  to  cut 
the  point  down  to  the  proper*  width.  The  device  is  placed 
in  the  vise  on  the  index  head  and  the  tail  stock  center  is 
used  as  a  clamp,  using  the  index  handle  to  turn  the  head. 


Fig. 


-Milling  the  Cutting  Edges  of  Flue  Cutter  Knives  to  Width 


After  the  points  are  milled,  the  straddle  mills  are  re- 
moved, another  cutter  put  on,  and  the  other  ends  milled  to 
the  proper  circle. 

The  papers  on  this  subject  were  prepared  by  the  follow- 
ing committee:  J.  J.  Sheehan,  chairman;  P.  L.  Watson,  J. 
J.  Sumner.  Thos.  Bell  and  R.  E.  O'Hern. 

Discussion  •  *-  -  ■■"  ^.:- 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  papers  on  this  subject 
it  became  evident  from  the  discussion  that  there  are  few  tool 
foremen  who  do  not  have  a  number  of  special  devices  which 
they  have  developed  for  various  operations  in  their  shops. 
The  importance  of  this  field  as  a  matter  for  the  systematic 
consideration  of  the  tool  foreman  was  stressed  by  several 
meml^ers.  The  future  of  the  tool  room  foreman  lies,  not  in 
his  ability  to  turn  out  satisfactory  small  tools  and  machine 
tool  cutters,  but  in  the  extent  to  which  he  studies  the  problems 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  shop  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
velopment of  special  jigs  and  tools  to  reduce  the  time  and 
labor  required  on  machine  and  erecting  floor  operations. 

ISSUING  AND  CHECKING  TOOLS  IN  LOCOMO 
TIVE  AND  CAR  SHOPS 

BY  J.  B.  HASTY, 
A.  T.  &  S.  F. 

Employees  entering  the  service  are  required  to  sign  a  card 
form  in  duplicate.  The  original  is  retained  by  the  fore- 
man and  the  duplicate  by  the  employee.  Six  tool  checks,  a 
hammer,  monkey  wrench  and  three  chisels  are  furnished  and 
entered  on  his  card,  which  he  retains  until  he  leaves  the  ser- 
vice. The  main  tool  room  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  ma- 
chine shop.  There  are  also  sub-tool  rooms  in  the  boiler  shop 
and  car  shop.  All  new  or  repaired  tools  are  distributed  to  the 
sub-tool  rooms  from  the  main  tool  room.  All  small  hand 
tools  are  grouped  in  racks  with  the  sizes  stenciled  on  the 
racks;  small  hooks  are  provided  to  hang  the  checks.  Checks 
must  be  presented  for  all  tools  in  the  tool  room,  except  chisels 
and  machine  tools.  A  supply  of  these  is  kept  in  the  tool  room 
and  exchanged  as  they  require  redressing. 

When  chisels  become  too  short  for  further  use  as  chisels, 
they  are  made  into  center  punches,  drill  drifts  and  other 
small  tools.  Machine  tools  are  of  standard  sizes  and  when 
two-inch  by  three-inch  tools  become  too  short  for  further 
use,  they  are  made  into  smaller  sizes  until  they  are  worked 
down  to  y^  in.  by  54  ii*-  for  Armstrong  tool  holders.     Tools 


that  require  redressing  are  delivered  to  the  smith  shop  each 
morning  and  returned  to  the  tool  room  in  the  evening,  ground 
and  placed  in  racks  for  distributicm.  Pneumatic  tools  are 
returned  to  the  tool  room  each  evening  for  inspection  and 
oiling.  All  tools  must  be  turned  in  before  quitting  time  on 
Saturday.  A  record  is  made  of  all  checks  left  in  the  tool 
room  over  Sunday  and  the  employees  involved  are  taken  to 
task  for  not  obeying  rules. 

Shop  goggles  are  kept  in  an  inclosed  case,  checked  out  and 
sterilized  as  they  are  returned.  If  tools  are  lost,  broken  or 
damaged  by  an  employee,  he  is  required  to  get  a  clearance 
card  properly  signed  by  his  foreman  before  his  check  is  re- 
turned to  him.  An  employee  leaving  the  service  is  required 
to  return  the  tool  checks  and  tools  recorded  on  his  card  to 
the  tool  room  foreman,  who  checks  them  up  and,  if  there  is 
no  shortage,  signs  the  order  for  his  time.  In  case  of  a 
shortage,  explanation  is  demanded  and  unless  he  can  give 
a  good  reason  for  the  shortage  the  cost  of  the  missing  tools 
is  deducted  from  his  pay.  .    ...      .      .- 

Discussion 

Most  of  the  members  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of 
this  pap)er  are  using  systems  of  issuing  and  checking  tools 
similar  to  that  described,  varying  in  details  or  supplemented 
by  periodical  inspections  of  cupboards  as  a  check  on  the 
operation  of  the  system.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  perma- 
nently assigning  cutting  tools  to  the  men,  they  are  assigned 
to  the  machine,  with  a  supply  in  the  tool  room  for  the  use  of 
men  on  the  night  shift.  The  importance  of  the  tool  roc«n 
foreman  securing  the  confidence  of  the  men  and  of  the  other 
foremen  was  touched  on  by  several  members.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  men  in  re- 
turning the  tools  to  the  tool  room  at  the  end  of  the  job  or 
of  the  day,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  shop,  and  to  insure 
that  the  foremen  will  not  let  irregularities  pass  unnoticed. 
In  one  case  the  monthly  inspection  of  the  shop  made  by  the 
local  safety  committee  is  also  utilized  to  locate  broken  and 
misplaced  tools.  To  avoid  the  opportunity  of  forgery  an 
annual  change  in  the  form  of  tool  checks  is  also  made  in 
some  cases. 

Other  Business 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Convention  H.  H.  La- 
Vercombe,  President,  Tool  Salvage  Company,  Detroit,  Mich., 
described  what  is  being  done  by  his  company  in  salvaging 
worn  out  milling  cutters  by  a  secret  grinding  process,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  heat  treatment.  He  also  referred  to  the 
method  of  restoring  slightly  worn  straight  flute  reamers  to 
size  by  a  hot  pressing  process  developed  by  his  cmnpany. 

During  the  closing  session  of  the  convention  a  moving 
picture  showing  the  proper  use  and  the  abuses  of  twist  drills 
was  shown  by  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  CMning  year: 
President,  J.  B.  Hasty  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.);  first  vice-president, 
G.  W.  Smith  (C.  &  O.);  second  vice-president,  Charles 
Helm  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.);  third  vice-president,  Geo.  Tothill 
(B.  R.  &  P.),  and  secretary-treasurer,  R.  D.  Fletcher  (Cru- 
cible Steel  Company).  The  following  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee:  P.  Renfew  (Big  Four), 
chairman;  T.  W.  Henson  (Wabash),  E.  A.  Westerman  (In- 
diana Harbor  Belt),  C.  Dangelmeyer  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  and 
C.  C.  Kuyper  (Illinois  Central). 

The  association  voted  to  hold  the  next  convention  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 


Railroad  Construction  in  Central  America: — Nego- 
tiations for  a  railroad  connecting  Guatemala  City  and  Sal- 
vador which  were  suspended  during  the  war,  have  now  been 
resumed.  The  projected  road  will  extend  frwn  Zacapa 
southward  157  miles  to  Salvador.  About  three  years  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  work. 
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rolk-r-  with  J-in.   faces  were  plated  in  the  tool  >lots  of  the     satisfactory  manner   Ijy   simply   removing  the   ram  and    he 
boring  head,  with  a  taper  pin  in  the  center  to  expand  the     old  copper  liner  and  inserting  the  new  liner  and  putting    -le 

roller  in  service.     The  work  was  finished  in  perfect  condi- 
tion and  ready  for  service  in  five  hours. 

TESTING    PNEUMATIC    DRILLS    FOR    I'lLLING    POWER 

W  hen  a  pneumatic  drill  has  been  sent  to  the  shop  for  o\.  r- 
Iiauling,  there  should  l)e  some  methotl  of  determin  ig 
wliether  it  has  been  improved  by  the  operation  and  what  p-.r 
lent  of  its  normal  power  it  is  exerting.  In  order  that  t  ,e 
machines  could  be  checked  before  leaving  the  shop  the  ap- 


rolls  uniformly. 

The  work  {)rtKeede(l  nicely  while  feeding  in  on  the  first 
rolling,  but  on  feeding  out  it  was  di.scovered  that  the  liner 
was  stretching  and  moving  out  and.  when  complete,  the  jol) 
was  not  as  satisfaitorv  as  lould  have  been  desired,  due  to  the 


Method  of  Operating  the  Rollers 

creej)ing   of  the  m.iteri.il   a>   ihc   roll.-   pa.->ed  over  the  sur- 
face. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  a  roller  was  made  having 
five  rolls.  4j^2  in.  in  diameter  at  tin-  largv'  end  and  extending 
into  the  cylinder  31  in.,  the  entire  depth  of  the  copper  liner. 


with   a   taper  of    '  s    in.    in   1 


in. 


A   taper  pin  of  -uificient 


Fig.  1 — Milling  the  Grooves  in  Flue  Cutter  Knives 

piratu-  shown  in  the  photograph  was  designed  for  use  at 
the  Roanoke  shops  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

It  consists  of  a  .spindle  and  brake  wheel  in  a  frame,  to 
which  the  drill  can  l)e  attached  in  the  manner  and  with  the 
>ame  effect  as  when  drilling  a  hole.  The  brake  lever  can  be 
loaded  to  get  any  desired  resistance  within  the  capacity  of 
the  machine. 

By  making  a  record  of  each  class  of  drill  when  new,  it 
is  always  j)ossible  to  determine  what  per  cent  of  its  rated 
capacity  it  is  exerting. 

MAKIN<i    FLIK    ClTTEK    KNIVES   I)N    A    MILLING    MACHINE 

Flue  cutter  knives  which  were  formerly  made  at  the  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  shops  of  the  Grand   Trunk,   partly  by  ma- 
liiner\   and  then  finished  bv  hand,  are  now  made  entirelv 


Prony    Brake    Used    for   Testing    Air    Drills 

diameter  to  expand  the  rolls  the  required  amount  was 
operated  by  a  ratchet  lever  and  bar,  and  forced  between  the 
rolls  with  the  aid  of  the  twin  ram  at  the  other  end  of  the 
pre?s. 

With  this  device  tlie  liner  was  rolled  into  place  in  a  ver\ 


Fig.    2 — Milling    the    Angles   on    Flue    Cutter    Knives 

in  the  milling  machine  and  tlie  time  required  has  been  re- 
duced about  one-half. 

The  first  operation  is  to  cut  the  bar  stock  in  suitable 
length.-  to  make  about  twelve  knives.  The  S(|uare  stock  is 
then  put  in  centers  and  straddle  mills  are  used  to  mill  to 
the  required  size,  which  is  ^/\  in.  square.  Then  the  .«tock 
i.s  cut  to  the  proper  length  to  make  the  knives.  The  grooves 
are  then  milled  in,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.     After  this  operation 
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i,  finished,  the  knives  are  put  in  a  vise,  using  the  device 

-  lown    in   Fig.    2,   and   the   angles   are   milled.     The  rack 

.utting  attachment  is  then  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  placing 

•le  knife  in  the  device  as  shown  and  using  twin  mills  to  cut 

he  point  down  to  the  proper  width.     The  device  is  placed 

'1  the  vise  on  the  index  head  and  the  tail  stock  center  is 

i^ed  as  a  clamp,  using  the  index  handle  to  turn  the  head. 


Fig.  3 — Milling  the  Cutting   Edges  of  Flue  Cutter  Knives  to  Width 

After  the  points  are  milled,  the  straddle  mills  are  re- 
moved, another  cutter  put  on,  and  the  other  ends  milled  to 
the  proper  circle. 

The  papers  on  this  subject  were  prepared  by  the  follow- 
ing committee:  J.  J.  Sheehan,  chairman;  P.  L.  Watson,  J. 
J.  Sumner.  Thos.  Bell  and  R.  V..  O'Hern. 

Discussion 

rollowii>t:  the  presentation  of  the  papers  on  this  subject 
it  became  evident  from  the  discussion  that  there  are  few  tool 
foremen  who  do  not  have  a  number  of  special  devices  which 
they  have  developed  for  various  operations  in  their  shops. 
The  importance  of  this  field  as  a  matter  for  the  systematic 
(onsideration  of  the  tool  foreman  was  stressed  by  .several 
members.  The  future  of  the  tool  room  foreman  lies,  not  in 
his  ability  to  turn  out  satisfactory  small  tools  and  machine 
tool  cutters,  but  in  tlie  extent  to  whicli  he  studies  the  j)r()l)lem> 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  shop  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
velopment of  special  jigs  and  tools  to  reduce  the  time  and 
labor  recjuired  on  machine  and  erecting  floor  operations. 

ISSUING  AND  CHECKING  TOOLS  IN  LOCOMO 
TIVE  AND  CAR  SHOPS 

BV  J.  B.   HASTY, 
A.  T.  &  S.  F. 

F,nij)]()y(.i-  L-nlerinii  the  service  are  required  to  sign  a  card 
form  in  duplicate.  The  original  is  retained  by  the  fore- 
man and  the  duplicate  by  the  employee.  Six  tool  checks,  a 
hammer,  monkey  wrencli  and  three  chisels  are  furnished  and 
entered  on  hi-  card,  which  he  retain-  until  lie  leaves  the  ser- 
vice. The  main  t(X)l  room  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  ma- 
chine sho)).  There  are  also  sul)-tool  rooms  in  the  boiler  shop 
and  car  shop.  .\11  new  or  repaired  tools  are  distributed  to  the 
sub-tool  rooms  from  the  main  tool  room.  .\11  small  hand 
t(t(;l-  are  grouped  in  faik-  with  the  >i/e>  .-tenciled  (jn  tile 
racks:  small  hooks  are  provided  to  hang  the  checks.  Checks 
must  be  presented  for  all  tools  in  the  tool  room,  except  chisels 
and  machine  tools.  .\  sup])ly  of  these  is  kept  in  the  tool  room 
and  exchanged  as  they  re(|uire  redressing. 

When  chisels  l>ecome  too  short  for  further  use  as  chisels, 
they  are  made  into  center  f)unches,  drill  drifts  and  other 
small  to<)l>.  Machine  tools  are  of  standard  sizes  and  when 
two-inch  by  three-inch  tools  become  too  short  for  further 
use,  they  are  made  into  smaller  sizes  until  they  are  worked 
down  to  ^4  in.  by  ^ a  in.  for  .Armstrong  tool  holders.     Tools 


that  require  redressing  are  delivered  to  the  .>mith  shop  each 
morning  and  returned  to  the  tool  room  in  the  evening,  ground 
and  placed  in  racks  for  distriljution.  Pneumatic  tools  are 
returned  to  the  tool  room  each  evening  for  inspection  and 
oiling.  All  tools  must  be  turned  in  before  quitting  time  on 
Saturday.  A  record  is  made  of  all  checks  left  in  the  tool 
room  over  Sunday  and  the  employees  involved  are  taken  to 
task  for  not  obeying  rules. 

Shop  goggles  are  kept  in  an  inclosed  case,  checked  out  and 
sterilized  as  they  are  returned.  If  tools  are  lost,  broken  or 
damaged  by  an  employee,  he  is  required  to  get  a  clearance 
card  properly  signed  by  his  foreman  before  his  clieck  is  re- 
turned to  him.  An  employee  leaving  the  .service  is  required 
to  return  the  tool  checks  and  tools  recorded  on  his  card  to 
the  tool  room  foreman,  who  checks  them  up  and,  if  there  is 
no  shortage,  signs  the  order  for  his  time.  In  case  of  a 
shortage,  explanation  is  demanded  and  unless  he  can  give 
a  good  reason  for  the  shortage  the  cost  of  the  missing  tools 
is  deducted  from  his  pay. 

Discussion 

Most  of  the  members  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of 
this  ])aper  are  using  systems  of  issuing  and  checking  ttiols 
similar  to  that  described,  var}ing  in  details  or  supplemented 
]>y  periodical  inspections  of  cu])ljoards  as  a  check  on  the 
o[)eration  of  the  sy.stem.  In  some  ca.ses,  instead  of  perma- 
nently assigning  cutting  tools  to  the  men,  they  are  assigned 
to  the  machine,  with  a  supply  in  the  tool  room  for  the  use  of 
men  on  the  night  shift.  The  imi>ortance  of  the  tool  room 
foreman  securing  the  conlidence  of  the  men  and  of  the  other 
foremen  was  touciied  on  by  several  memlx-rs.  Tliis  is  neces- 
.-ar}'  in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  men  in  re- 
turning the  tools  to  the  tool  room  at  the  end  of  the  job  or 
of  the  day.  according  to  the  rules  of  the  shop,  and  to  insure 
that  the  foremen  will  not  let  irregularities  pass  unnoticed. 
In  one  case  the  monthly  inspection  of  the  shop  made  by  the 
local  safety  committee  is  also  utilized  to  locate  broken  and 
misplaced  tools.  To  avoid  the  opportunity  of  forgery  an 
annual  change  in  the  form  of  tool  checks  is  abo  made  in 
some  cases. 

Other   Business 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Convention  H.  li.  La- 
Vercombe,  President,  Tool  Salvage  Compan\-,  Detroit,  Mich., 
described  what  is  being  done  by  his  company  in  salvaging 
worn  out  milling  cutters  by. a  secret  grinding  process,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  heat  treatment.  He  also  referred  to  the 
method  of  restoring  slightly  worn  straight  tlute  reamers  to 
size  by  a  hot  pressing  process  developed  by  his  company. 

During  the  closing  session  of  the  convention  a  moving 
picture  showing  the  proper  use  and  the  abuses  of  twist  drills 
was  shown  by  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  J.  B.  Hasty  (-\.  T.  &  S.  F.);  first  vice-president, 
G.  W.  Smith  (C.  &  O.):  second  vice-president,  Charles 
Helm  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.);  third  vice-president,  Geo.  Tothill 
(B.  R.  &  P.).  and  secrctar>-treasurer,  R.  D.  Fletcher  (Cru- 
cible Steel  Company).  The  following  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee:  P.  Renfew  (Big  Four), 
(hairman;  T.  W.  Hen>on  (Wabash).  F.  A.  Westerman  (In- 
diana Harbor  Belt),  C.  Dangelmeyer  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  and 
C.  C.  Kuypcr  (Illinois  Central). 

The  association  voted  to  hold  the  next  convention  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman.  Chicaao. 


R.Aii.ROAD  CoNSTRniioN  IX  Ci.XTRAi.  .\mekica: — Nego- 
tiations for  a  railroad  connecting  Guatemala  City  and  Sal- 
vador which  were  suspended  during  the  war,  have  now  l-)een 
resumed.  The  projected  road  will  extend  from  Zacapa 
southward  157  miles  to  Salvador.  About  three  rears  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  work.    '  : 
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TOOL  WAGON  FOR  THERMIT  WELDING 
MATERIALS 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  new  and  improved  tool 
wagon  for  holding  all  materials  and  appliances  for  thermit 
welding  which  has  been  designed  by  the  Metal  and 
Thermit  Corporation,  New  York.  The  new  design  pro- 
vides a  place  for  the  thermit  preheater  at  the  side  of  the 
crucible.  The  tool  wagon  also  contains  a  tool  box  for  all 
necessary  tools,  space  for  mold  boxes  and  a  bin  for  molding 
material  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  one  for  facing  ma- 
terial and  the  lower  for  backing  material.  A  sand  screen 
is  provided  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lid  for  screening  mold- 
ing material  when  a  mold  is  broken  up  to  prepare  it  for  the 

•■■.■•f.■^^':^^/"■'  '.•••;■ 


•'>  ■.,■■■- 


i^5v^ 


Double  Burner 
Prtheahr 

"■ '  c 


■■"■_U A^ L_ 


The  Wagon   Carries   Everything   Needed   for   leaking   a 
Thermit  Weld 

next  weld.     During  the  screening  of  sand  this  lid  is  closed. 
The  following  list  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  in 
the  wagon:        ;.:'.••:.;:•  ,    . 

A — Drawer  for  spring  balance,  hammer,  chisel,  monkey  wrench  and  Still- 
son  wrench. 

B — Shelf  for  bolts  and  nuts,  nail  puller,  double-end  wrenches,  leaf  and  long 
spoon,    thimbles,    ignition    powder   and    gloves. 

C — Shelf  for  trowel,  lifter,  screwdriver,  pliers,  slick,  plugging  material 
and   vent  wire.  * 

D — Compartment  for  crowbar,  hot  blast  furnace,  gas,  torch,  rammer,  mold 
box  parts,  patterns,  shovel,  sledge,  wax  in  box,  flaming  burner  and 
crucible   holder.  , 

E — Compartment  for  facing  sand.  ■,^,.  '   ■;<\  '  •■_ 

F — Compartment    for   molding    sand. 

G — Adjustable  clamp  for  Nos.  5,  6  and  7  crucibles. 

This  wagon  is  42  in.  wide,  57  in.  high  to  the  top  of  the 
tool  box  and  its  length,  exclusive  of  the  handle,  is  7  ft,  5  in. 
A  blueprint  showing  the  design  and  dimensions  in  more  de- 
tail than  the  accompanying  sketch  can  be  secured  from  the 
Metal  and  Thermit  Corporation. 


MACHINE  TOOL  EXHIBITION  IN  ENGLAND 

.'  London.  Eng. 

The  machine  tool  industry  of  Great  Britain  not  having 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  its  products  at  the  meetings  of 
any  of  the  engineering  societies,  in  the  manner  so  common 
in  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  realizing  the  ad- 
vantages of  putting  on  show  its  products,  arranged  a 
three  weeks'  exhibition,  during  September,  of  machine  tools 
at  "Olympia,"  a  large  exhibition  hall  in  London.  The  ex- 
hibition was  handled  by  the  Machine  Tool  Trades  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  a  well  organized  affair  and  full  of  interest 
to  the  engineering  industry  in  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the 
machine  tools  exhibited  gave  actual  demonstrations  of  the 
A^ork  they  were  designed  to  perform.  The  exhibition  was 
open  from  10.30  in  the  morning  to  9.30  in  the  evening  and 
an  admission  fee  of  two  shillings  (40  cents)  was  charged, 


hut  a  large  numl^er  of  complimentary  tickets  were  distributed 
to  the  trade  by  the  exhibitors. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibition  two  conferences  were 
held  during  the  last  week.  On  Tuesday,  September  21 
there  was  a  conference  of  employers  and  employed  which 
was  arranged  by  the  Industrial  League  and  Council  during 
which  the  following  subjects  were  discussed:  "Unemploy- 
ment and  Production"  and  "High  Prices  and  World  Com- 
petition." On  Wednesday,  September  22,  there  was  an  In- 
dustrial "Safety  First"  conference  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Home  Office  and  the  British  Industrial  "Safety  First ' 
Association.  On  this  day  the  morning  session  was  presided 
over  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Shortt,  Secretary  of  State, 
Home  Department,  and  the  following  papers  were  read: 
"Safety  First  and  its  Application  to  Industry,"  "The  Safe- 
guarding of  Machinery"  and  "First  Aid  in  the  Factory." 
The  afternoon  session  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Lever- 
hulme,  president  of  the  association,  and  papers  were  read 
on  "Health,  Hygiene  and  Safety  First,"  "Why  and  How 
We  Introduced  Safety  First  Methods,"  "Notes  on  Safety 
First  for  a  Large  Factory,"  "Safety  First  in  a  Steel  Works," 
"Observations  on  a  Works  Safety  First  Scheme,"  "Safety 
First  as  Applied  at  Port  Sunlight"  and  "Lighting  as  an  Aid 
to  Safety."' 

A  very  complete  catalog  of  some  420  pages  was  sold  in 
the  hall  for  one  shilling  (20  cents.)  This  catalog  con- 
tained a  complete  list  of  all  the  products  shown  by  the 
various  exhibitors  and  a  good  deal  of  space  was  given  to 
advertising  these  products. 

The  exhibition  hall  consists  of  a  ground  floor,  on  which 
was  exhibited  the  heavy  machinery,  and  a  gallery  on  which 
were  exhibited  the  lighter  products.  There  were  in  all  167 
exhibition  booths.  The  exhibition  included  machine  tools 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  and  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chine tools  of  other  countries  which  are  handled  by  the 
machine  tool  agents  in  Great  Britain,  Of  these  American 
tools  form  by  far  the  greatest  majority.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  American  tools  were  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
all  the  tools  exhibited.  There  were  a  few  Swiss,  French, 
Danish  and  Swedish  tools  shown,  but  no  German  tools. 

Among  the  American  machine  tool  builders  represented 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Baush  M.-ichine  Tool  Company  .  :,/     :,  r  ;.   • 

Becker  Milling   Machine   Company  ^    ,^'\.:   •':•".•"''■. ■ 

Brown    &   Sharpe    Manufacturing   Ccmpany       ,•.."■•••''■-'.-■-.'.!•    -.-■ 

Bullard   Machine   Tool    Company  \f'''-y>'-'^  .'■>■',     '    ' 

Carborundum   Company  •..,','.'      •!'     -■, . 

Chicago    Pneumatic   Tool   Company  ■■  --.^   ,    :    •-•■ 

Cleveland   Twist   Drill   Company  '•"••:•. 

Colburn   Machine   Tool   Company 

De   Vilbiss   Mfg.   Company  .-y   ',' 

Dixon   Crucible   Company,   Joseph 

Foster    Machine    Company  ...■'•* 

Geometric   Tool   Company 

Gisholt   Machine  Company  •  • ; '  >".T   ."'• 

Gould    &    Eberhardt  •   '-/i'-!'          •                      '  ~. 

Greaves-Klusman   Tool   Company  •,■"■!•'■.•.   .'■'••.•■•;/■                   ''V'.-. 

Heald    Machine    Company  ■'-■'•"';    '.11  ■••.."■■.•:■ .-." 

Ingersoll    Milling    Company  ■''■■'  '^ :'•'''■:'''<.-''  -:■ 

Jacobs    Mfg.    Company  ..     •[•■-.'.•>;,.'• ':"V-.'."- 

Kearney  &  Trecker  Company  "■■■•'••''■•.-V    „'   -'•^';-'. 

Landis    Machine   Company  ■:  >."'■•    >  .• .  '''u} .     t-- 

■  Landis   Tool    Company  '•'    ;   '.^v.'    j'  .; .,%.'■ 
Lapointe   Machine  Tool   Company  '''''[-''"'■..'.'■''■■'■ 

■  Le   Blond   Machine   Tool   Co.,   The   R.    K.        !'.;  ~  .•.■.-'■:.-•"'   '.v^' 
National  .Acme  Co.,  The  ■'..:"'=-'■;,!'„  '._. 
Newton    Machine    Tool    Works.    Inc.  ^- *.  '  V      .  •  '  •, " 
Norton  Company  -1' '  - '-v  1!  .  .'% 
Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Company  ..„•   >•••'.■.•!.-  ^;;-   ... 
Quickwork   Company  :•  •  -    .  ;•.     ''/'•'■    ■.  • 
Reed-Prentice  Company 

Starrett   Company,   The  L.   S. 
Warner  &   Swasey  Company 

The  number  of  visitors  at  the  exhibition  demonstrated  the 
interest  which  the  English  engineering  industries  displayed 
in  it.  It  was  very  apparent  that  the  visitors  attended  from 
no  idle  curiosity  but  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  im- 
proved machine  tools  can  be  used  advantageously  in  their 
work. 


Steel  Treaters  Meet  at  Philadelphia 

Two  Steel  Treating  Societies  Amalgamate  and 
^^'^  "      Hold  Second  Annual  Convention  and  Exhibition      ^      ;  i^>N^ 


ONE  of  the  most  important  steps  toward  a  more  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  correct  heat  treatment  of 
steel  was  taken  at  the  Commercial  Museum,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  September  14,  when  the  American  Steel  Treaters' 
Society  and  the  Steel  Treating  Research  Society  united  in 
a  new  organization  known  as  the  American  Society  for  Steel 


Cattell,  city  statistician,  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Moore,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present.  Lt.  Col.  White  responded  to  Mr.  Cat- 
tell.  Eight  technical  sessions  were  held  and  many  important 
papers  covering  practically  all  phases  of  steel  treating  were 
read  or  presented  by  title.  Some  of  these  papers  are  of 
especial  interest  to  railway  shop  men  and  will  be  abstracted 


Lieut.. Col.  A.  E.  White 
President 


"  5.  --■■- 


T.  E.  Barker 
First  Vice-President 


T.  D.  Lynch 
Second    Vice-President 


W.    H.    Eisenman 
Secretary 


W.  G.   Bidle 
Treasurer 


Treating.  The  occasion  for  the  union  of  the  two  societies 
was  the  second  annual  steel  treaters'  convention,  lasting  five 
Jays  from  September  14  to  18  inclusive.  More  than  250 
members  attended  the  opening  session,  which  was  presided 
over  by  Lt.-Col.  A.  E.  White,  chairman  of  the  Amalgamation 
Committee.  The  total  attendance  for  the  week  was  12,000 
The  convention  was  welcomed  to  Philadelphia  by  E.   J. 


in  this  and   subsequent  issues  of  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer. 

The  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  heat  treating  equipment  and 
many  heat  treated  products  including  forgings,  die  blocks, 
castings,  tool  steel,  etc.,  was  exceptionally  complete  and  in- 
teresting. Nearly  100  manufacturers  were  represented  on 
the  floor  of  the  exhibition  hall  and  much  of  the  equipment 
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was  shown  in  actual  operation.  Particular  comment  was 
made  on  the  display  of  stainless  steel  cutlery  and  tools  and 
the  statement  was  made  that  American  manufacturers  may 
well  hope  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  famous  Sheffield  steels 
manufactured  in  England. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  technical  sessions,  numerous  in- 
spection trips  to  industrial  plants  and  other  points  of  in- 
terest were  made.  The  annual  banquet  and  entertainment 
was  held  Thursday  night,  September  16,  in  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Bellevue-Stratford.  Following  the  banquet  the 
members  and  guests  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Albert  Sauveur, 
professor  of  metallurgy,  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Richards,  secretary  of  the  American  Electro-Chemical  So- 
ciety and  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  president  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,   Philadelphia. 

A  PROCESS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
;      HELICAL  SPRINGS  FOR  HEAVY  DUTY 

BY  T.  D.  LYNCH 
Research   Engineer,   Westinghouse  Electric   A  Mfg.   Co.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Helical  springs  subjected  to  an  unusually  severe  duty  are 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  They  transmit  the  driving  power  of  the 
motor  to  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  through  gears  and  a  set 
of  cushion  springs,  the  arrangement  being  such  as  to  per- 
mit free  vertical  and  lateral  wheel  play.  In  this  application 
the  stresses  are  tension,  compression,  torsion  and  shear, 
separately  or  in  combination,  and  these  stresses  are  augmented 
from  time  to  time  by  shock,  producing  a  condition  that  makes 


Fig    1 — Driving    Arrangements   on    Electric    Locomotive    Wheel 

necessary  a  material  of  high  elastic  strength,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  large  degree  of  toughness.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  spring  making,  using  carbon  steel,  did  not  produce  a 
sufficiently  reliable  spring  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  use 
an  alloy  steel  specifying  not  only  its  analysis  but  the  entire 
process  of  manufacture  and  testing. 

Manufacture  of  the  Steel     -     • 

■  The  steel  shall  be  made  by  the  crucible  or  electric  furnace 
process  and  have  the  following  chemical  analysis: 


Carbon     . . . 

Manganese 

Phosphorus 


. . .  .50-  .60  per  cent 
. . .  .60-  .80  per  cent 
.Not  over  .04  per  cent 


Sulphur     Not  over  .04  per  cent 

Silicon      1.90-2.20  per  cent 


The  ingots  shall  be  not  less  than  9  in.  square  at  the  large 
end  and  8  in.  square  at  smaller  end,  so  poured  and  the  molds 
so  coated  as  to  give  a  smooth  surface  to  the  ingot.  Each 
ingot,  when  cold,  shall  be  carefully  inspected  and  any 
blemishes  chipped  or  ground  out,  leaving  a  surface  free  from 
laps  or  seams  after  rolling.    The  ingots  shall  be  slowly  and 


carefully  heated  to  approximately  1,100  deg.  C,  rolled  or 
forged  to  squares  of  approximately  3  in.  by  3  in.  and  sheared 
into  suitable  billet  lengths  for  final  rolling.  Excessive  reduc- 
tion will  not  be  permitted.  Sufficient  discard  shall  be  made 
so  that  no  sign  of  piping  or  segregation  can  be  found  when 
careful  inspection  is  made,  especially  of  the  top  cut. 

The  billets  shall  be  allowed  to  become  cold  and  a  very 
careful  inspection  made  for  surface  defects  and  any  slight 
blemishes  ground  out,  leaving  a  smooth,  even  surface,  no 
ragged  corners  or  slivers  being  permitted.  The  billets  shall 
then  be  heated  to  approximately  1,100  deg.  C.  and  rolled  to 
finish  size,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  excessive  reduction 
at  any  one  pass.  The  bars  shall  be  sheared  to  length  and 
carefully  inspected  for  piping,  segregation  and  surface  de- 
fects. Each  bar  shall  be  straight,  free  from  surface  cracks, 
scratches,  seams,  folds  and  indentations  and  shall  be  true  to 
section.  The  diameter  of  the  bar  shall  not  vary  more  than 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  from  that  specified.  All  bars 
shall  be  tied  in  bundles  and  a  metal  tag  securely  attached 
to  each  bundle.  This  tag  shall  have  stamped  on  it  the 
requisition  number,  heat  number,  size  of  rod  and  manu- 
facturer's identification  mark.  When  bundles  are  opened, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  nick  or  in  any  way  injure 
the  bars.  A  nick  or  scratch  in  a  bar,  however  small,  cannot 
be  permitted. 

Coiling  of  Springs  >'    - 

The  bars  shall  be  heated  slowly  to  a  uniform  temperature 
of  approximately  925  deg.  C.  and  immediately  coiled  over 
a  mandrel  preheated  to  at  least  100  deg.  C.  The  mandrel 
shall  not  be  water  cooled,  nor  shall  any  water  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  spring  while  hot.  Notching  for  length  shall  be  done 
at  a  dull  red  heat  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cut, 
scratch  or  otherwise  injure  the  surface  at  any  other  point  on 
the  spring.  The  springs  after  notching  shall  be  allowed  to 
cool  slowly  and  uniformly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
local  chilling,  which  may  cause  surface  stresses  or  cracks  to 
form. 

The  springs  shall  be  slowly  and  uniformly  preheated  to 
approximately  700  deg.  C,  transferred  to  a  furnace  held  at 
a  quenching  temperature  of  900  deg.  C.  and  uniformly  heated 
as  near  as  possible  to  this  temperature  and  quenched  in  oil. 
The  quenched  spring  shall  be  drawn  in  a  salt  bath  at  ap- 
proximately 455  deg.  C.  to  relieve  quenching  stresses.  The 
drawn  springs  shall  be  cleaned  from  the  adhering  salt  by 
a  hot  soda  wash,  followed  by  an  oil  or  lime  dip  to  protect 
them  from  corrosion. 

Physical  Properties  and  Tests 

The  properties  specified  below  shall  be  determined  in  the 
order  given  and  the  spring  shall  not  be  rapped  or  otherwise 
disturbed  during  the  test. 

(a)  The  solid  height  is  the  perpendicular  distance  be- 
tween the  plates  of  the  testing  machine  when  the  spring  is 
compressed  solid  with  a  test  load  at  least  125  per  cent  of 
that  necessary  to  bring  all  the  coils  in  contact.  The  solid 
height  shall  not  vary  more  than  1.5  per  cent  from  that 
specified. 

(b)  The  free  height  is  the  height  of  the  spring  when  the 
load  specified  in  (a)  has  been  released,  and  is  determined 
by  placing  a  straight-edge  across  the  top  of  the  spring  and 
measuring  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  plate  on  which 
the  spring  stands  to  the  straight  edge,  at  the  approximatt 
center  of  the  spring.  The  free  height  shall  not  vary  mort 
than  1.5  per  cent  from  that  specified. 

(c)  The  loaded  height  is  the  distance  between  the  plates 
of  the  testing  machine  when  the  specified  working  load  is 
applied.  The  loaded  height  shall  not  vary  more  than  1.5 
per  cent  over,  nor  more  than  .70  per  cent  under,  that  speci- 
fied. 

(d)  The  permanent  set  is  the  difference,  if  any,  between 
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the  free  height  and  the  height  (measured  at  the  same  point 
and  in  a  similar  manner)  after  the  spring  has  been  com- 
pressed solid  three  times  in  rapid  succession  with  the  test 
load  specified  in  (a).  The  permanent  set  shall  not  exceed 
4  per  cent  of  the  free  height. 

(e)  The  Brinell  hardness  number  shall  not  be  less  than 
375  nor  more  than  450.  This  test  shall  be  made  on  the 
coupon  resulting  from  notching  to  length  and  broken  off  after 
the  spring  has  been  heat  treated. 

(f)  The  grain  structure  of  the  finished  spring  should  be 
troostitic  or  troosto-sorbitic. 

Specifications  as  to  dimensions,  packing  and  inspection 
also  were  included  in  this  paper,  which  was  intended  to  em- 
phasize the  great  importance  of  a  better  knowledge  of  com- 
plete spring  manufacture  and  bring  together  on  common 
terms  the  designing  engineer,  the  steel  maker  and  the  spring 
maker. 


THE  FIELD  FOR  HEAT  TREATED  LOCO- 
MOTIVE FORCINGS 


BY  J.  C.  MARSH 

Metallurgist,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer        ■-■.";.:■;■■ 

AND  C.  B.  BECK  T       r/    i-;.: 

Associate    Editor,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer    "'. 

There  is  hardly  a  forged  part  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  locomotive  which  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  heat 
treatment  in  some  form,  and  there  are  none  of  the  operations 
covered  by  the  general  term  "heat  treatment"  which  have 
not  already  been  employed  to  some  extent  either  in  the  manu- 
facture or  maintenance  of  these  parts.  In  considering  the 
field  for  heat  treatment  of  locomotive  forgings  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  service  to  which  these  parts  are  sub- 
jected is  quite  necessary.  The  important  parts  to  which  the 
present  discussion  will  be  limited  are  the  reciprocating 
parts,  which  include  piston  heads,  piston  rods,  cross  head 
pins  and  main  rods,  and  connecting  rods,  crank  pins,  axles 
and  valve  motion  parts. 

In  varying  degree  these  parts  are  all  subjected  to  shocks 
and  constant  repetitions  of  alternating  stresses.  In  a  table 
included  in  the  progress  report*  of  the  Committee  on  Fatigue 
Phenomena  in  Metals,  which  is  acting  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Engineering  Foundation  and  the  Division 
of  Engineering  of  the  National  Research  Counsel,  is  given 
the  approximate  service  required  of  various  structural  and 
machine  parts  subjected  to  repeated  stresses.  The  approxi- 
mate number  of  repetitions  of  stress  in  the  life  time  of  these 
parts  varies  from  2,000,000  for  the  members  of  railroad 
bridges  to  15,000,000,000  for  steam  turbine  shafts.  Next 
to  the  highest  figure  shown  is  1,000,000,000  for  steam  engine 
piston  rods,  connecting  rods  and  crank  shafts.  Considering 
the  life  of  the  average  locomotive,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  parts  of  the  locomotive  should  be  able  to  withstand  from 
300,000,000  to  400,000,000  stress  repetitions  within  the  time 
thcv  are  in  service.  The  life  of  airplane  engine  crank 
shafts  is  given  as  18,000,000  stress  repetitions  and  that  of 
automobile  engine  crank  shafts  as  120,000,000.  These 
figures  are  only  approximate  but  they  serve  to  show  the 
comparatively  severe  limitations  which  are  placed  on  re- 
finements of  the  de.«^ign  of  locomotive  parts,  in  order  that 
they  mav  successfully  withstand  the  severe  shocks  and  heavy 
repeated  loads  to  which  they  are  subjected  during  a  life  time 
which  is  long  as  compared  to  that  expected  from  similar 
parts  in  automobile  or  aeroplane  engines. 

Limitations  Modified  by  Heat  Treating 

It  is  these  limitations  to  refinements  of  design  which  heat 
treatment  (the  term  now  being  used  in  its  restricted  sense 
of  quenching  and  drawing)  has  offered  some  promise  of 
modifying.     The  greatest  need  for  such  modification  is  in 

•See  Mechanical  Engineering  for  September,   1919,  page  731. 


connection  with  the  reciprocating  parts.  Here  the  need  for 
refinement  permitting  the  use  of  lighter  parts  is  measured 
not  by  the  possible  reduction  in  weight  of  the  parts  them- 
selves but  by  the  reduction  of  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
dynamic  augment,  that  is,  the  vertically  unbalanced  centrifu- 
gal force  produced  by  the  excessive  counter  balance  which  must 
be  placed  in  the  driving  wheels  to  take  care  of  the  horizontal 
effect  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  which  multiplies  the  effect 
of  the  weight  involved  by  36  to  40  times  at  the  maximum 
speeds  of  the  locomotive.  Thus  every  pound  by  which  the 
weight  of  reciprocating  parts  is  reduced  permits  the  addition 
of  many  times  that  amount  of  effective  weight  in  some  other 
part  of  the  locomotive  without  any  increase  in  destructive 
effect  of  the  locomotive  on  track  and  bridges.  The  need, 
therefore,  is  for  a  material  which  may  be  subjected  to  higher 
working  stresses  alternating  from  a  maximum  load  in  ten- 
sion to  a  maximum  in  compression  (under  the  conditions  of 
column  loading).  But  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  clearance 
and  wear  which  are  permitted  in  locomotive  bearings  as 
compared  with  the  bearings  of  other  machines,  each  repeti- 
tion of  stress  subjects  the  parts  to  severe  shocks.  No  in- 
crease in  working  stress  can,  therefore,  be  permitted  which 
decreases  the  ability  of  the  material  to  withstand  several 
hundred  million  of  these  shocks  without  failure. 

The  sizes  of  driving  axles  on  modern  locomotives,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  2-10-2,  or  Santa  Fe  t\pe,  have  in- 
creased to  such  proportions  that  the>'  present  a  real  problem 
in  locomotive  design.  Sizes  have  increased  until  journals 
12  in.  and  13  in.  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon  and  the 
difficulties  from  friction  and  wear,  owing  to  the  high  periph- 
eral speed  of  these  large  bearings,  present  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Here,  it  is  evident  that  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  increase  working  stresses  above  those  commonly  used  in 
the  design  of  these  parts  is  much  greater  than  can  be 
measured  by  the  saving  in  weight  to  be  effected  on  the  loco- 
motive as  a  whole.  These  axles  in  addition  to  the  load  on  the 
bearings  due  to  the  weight  of  the  machine,  are  subjected 
to  constantly  repeated  combined  torsion  and  bending  stresses, 
each  repetition  involving  shocks,  increasing  in  severity  as 
the  bearings  wear.  The  axles  are  also  subjected  to  shocks 
from  the  lateral  motion  of  the  engine,  acting  against  the  rail 
through  the  wheel  flanges,  and  from  rail  joints,  frogs  and 
crossings. 

While  the  same  need  does  not  exist  for  reduction  in  the 
weights  of  crank  pins  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of 
reciprocating  parts  and  axles,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  full 
advantage  would  be  taken  in  the  design  of  these  parts  of 
any  material  offering  the  possibility  of  a  higher  working 
stress  without  a  sacrifice  of  reliability.  This  statement 
probably  applies  with  equal  force  to  valve  motion  parts.  The 
whole  problem,  therefore,  in  considering  the  possibilities 
for  increasing  working  stresses  in  locomotive  forged  parts 
may  be  summarized  as  that  of  maintaining  unimpaired  the 
reliability  of  these  parts  to  withstand  fatigue  stresses.  Re- 
liability— freedom  from  failures  under  sudden  and  severe 
shocks — is  the  first  requirement  for  locomotive  forgings;  long 
life,  the  ability  to  resist  fatigue,  is  the  second  requirement, 
and  the  third — a  high  working  stress — must  not  be  obtained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  either  of  the  other  two. 

Factors  of  Safety 

A  general  idea  of  the  factors  of  safety  considered  neces- 
sary in  the  design  of  these  parts  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  table  which  shows  the  working  stresses  usually 
used  in  the  calculations  of  sizes  of  critical  sections: 

.,..,:..  Working  stress, 

•'.'v:  Part  '/'   .   '  '     "i.  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Crank   pins    ......;............ 17,000 

Axles 23,000 

Main  rod  stubs  and  straps .....,..•.,. S.OOC^.OOO 

Piston   rods     <......  ..,.^^4,>. .. .      10. 000 

These  stresses  are  based  on  carton  steel  with  a  carbon 
content  ranging  between  .38  per  cent  to  .52  per  cent  with  the 
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following  minimum  physical  requirements  for  the  annealed 
forgings:  ..^  .... 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq.  in 80,000 

- ;.    ■  ,     Yield     point S  tens.  str. 

Elongation  in  2  in.,  per  cert 18-20 

In  locomotive  parts,  as  in  those  of  all  machines,  the  yield 
point  or  elastic  limit  is  of  considerable  importance.  An  in- 
crease in  elastic  limit  is  always  a  tempting  factor,  in  that  it 
offers  a  possible  reduction  of  cross  sectional  area,  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  part.  Duc- 
tility, however,  is  the  counter  balance.  Endurance  to  alter- 
nating or  vibratory  stresses  is  presumably  dependent  on  the 
difference  between  the  yield  point  and  the  ultimate  load, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  an  infalliable  criterion.  The 
railway  mechanical  engineer  desires  a  high  yield  point  and 
knows  he  must  have  a  goodly  percentage  of  elongation. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  considerable  range  of 
static  physical  characteristics  by  the  application  of  heat  treat- 
ment. A  carbon  steel  with  a  carbon  content  near  the  lower 
limit  of  the  above  specifications  may  have  its  yield  point 
raised  nearly  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  annealed  material 
by  quenching  and  drawing,  without  reducing  the  elongation 
lower  than  the  minimum  specified.  The  range  between  the 
elastic  limit  and  the  ultimate  load,  however,  is  reduced,  and 
in  the  case  of  carbon  steel,  grave  doubts  exist  in  the  minds 
of  some  engineers  as  to  the  safety  of  taking  advantage  of 
these  improved  static  properties  of  the  material  for  any  in- 
crease in  allowable  working  stresses. 

Another  factor  must  be  given  serious  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  employment  of  heat  treating  processes  on 
locomotive  forgings.  The  average  conditions  surrounding 
the  maintenance  of  railroad  motive  power  is  such  that  any 
part,  the  normal  working  physical  properties  of  which  can- 
not be  safely  restored  by  the  simple  process  of  annealing,  fol- 
lowing possible  repairs  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  or  which  re- 
quires special  care  in  machining  to  prevent  the  possibility 
for  the  development  of  dangerous  local  stresses,  such  as  might 
result  from  rough  lathe  work  on  certain  parts,  has  a  re- 
stricted opportunity  to  show  what  it  is  worth.  There  is  also 
an  element  of  risk  in  its  use,  which  violates  the  first  require- 
ment for  locomotive  material. 

^"■..■""'■■"-":    ''■■■■'■^■''■■■■^-  Alloy    Steels     ■'■         "  ■^■^■- ■.:'::   ■^:^  ' - 

In  view  of  the  hesitancy  to  place  full  dependence  on  the 
raised  yield  point  which  may  be  obtained  with  carbon  steel 
by  suitable  heat  treatment,  it  seems  evident  that  any  exten- 
sive development  toward  possible  increased  working  stresses 
must  be  largely  with  the  alloyed  steels. 

With  the  carbon  comparatively  low,  that  is  around  0,30 
per  cent,  and  the  strength  of  the  steel  built  up  with  such 
alloying  elements  as  nickel,  chromium,  uranium,  boron,  cop- 
per and  molybdenum,  the  results  of  heat  treatment  become 
more  uniform,  and  an  increase  in  ultimate  strength  and  yield 
point  can  be  obtained  with  less  sacrifice  of  ductility  and  en- 
durance. A  slight  gain  in  yield  point  may  be  obtained  by 
quenching  the  steel  and  then  drawing  to  a  temperature  nearly 
up  to  the  quenching  temperature.  Some  alloy  steels  can  be 
heated  to  a  point  just  below  the  critical  temperature,  quenched 
in  oil  and  then  drawn  to  a  temperature  about  400  deg.  F., 
lower  than  the  critical  temperature,  giving  a  yield  point 
midway  between  those  of  the  same  steel  in  the  annealed  and 
the  quenched  states,  with  a  percentage  of  elongation  as  high 
as  the  annealed  steel  or  higher.  Such  steels,  so  heat  treated, 
show  a  resistance  to  fatigue  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  an- 
nealed steel. 

Other  alloys  have  been  developed  which,  when  subjected 
to  the  simple  process  of  annealing,  produce  a  decided  in- 
crease in  ultimate  load  and  elastic  limit  as  compared  with 
carb(Mi  steels  of  the  same  ductibility.  Some  of  the  vanadium 
steels  are  in  this  class.  Such  a  steel  having  a  carbon  content  of 
about  .27  per  cent,  vanadium  .17  per  cent  and  chromium  1.0 


per  cent,  annealed  at  1,570  deg.  F.,  develops  an  ultimate 
tensile  strength  of  96,000  lb.,  an  elastic  limit  of  63,000  lb., 
with  an  elongation  of  33  per  cent  in  2  in.  and  a  reduction  of 
area  of  61  per  cent.  Plain  carbon- vanadium  steels  having  20 
points  carbon,  and  .27  points  vanadium,  annealed  at  1,475 
deg.  F.,  develop  a  tensile  strength  of  81,000  lb.  and  an 
elastic  limit  of  63,000  lb.  with  an  elongation  of  29.5  per 
cent  and  a  reduction  of  area  of  59.4  per  cent. 

Another  alloy  steel  has  recently  been  developed  which  pos- 
sesses similar  characteristics.  This  steel  is  a  simple  allov 
of  uranium  and  carbon.  Tests  of  such  a  steel  having  a  con- 
tent of  .12  per  cent  carbon  and  .15  per  cent  uranium,  have 
shown  a  tensile  strength  of  52,000  lb.,  an  elastic  limit  of 
33,300  lb.,  a  40.5  per  cent  elongation  and  a  reduction  of 
area  of  70.5  per  cent  after  annealing.  With  a  higher  carbon 
content  of  .54  per  cent  and  .29  per  cent  uranium,  this  steel 
developed  a  tensile  strength  of  101,690  lb.,  an  elastic  limit 
of  58,960  lb.,  a  23  per  cent  alongation  and  a  reduction  of 
area  of  45.5  per  cent. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  steels  which  produce  excel- 
lent results  when  subjected  to  the  quenching  and  drawing 
process.  Among  these  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  molyb- 
denum steels,  because  of  the  comparatively  wide  temperature 
range  within  which  they  may  be  heated  without  detriment 
to  their  physical  properties.  Typical  results  of  tests  on 
l'>4-in.  bars,  heat  treated  full  size,  and  machined  to  .505 
in,  in  diameter,  showed  a  hardening  range  from  1,400  deg. 
F.,  to  1,600  deg.  F. ;  these  test  bars  were  quenched  in  water 
from  1,540  deg.  F.     The  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Carbon     •/••«».  i.'iy.i  •.•>..>  r>  ••>»-^'.  *■•'.  .26  per  cent 

Mg 60  per  cent 

'      Si .10  per  cent 

Cr 75  per  cent 

Ni 1.96  per  cent 

Mo .56  per  cent     >  V"    .. 

•■     Tensile    strength    149,000  1b.  >  •  V' 

:,-;   Elastic   limit    120,0001b.  ■-.- 

;.■■,'  Elongation  in  2  in 25  per  cent 

•   •    Reduction    of    area 68  per  cent 

Except  for  the  longer  life  expected  of  the  locomotive,  the 
design  of  the  automobile  and  motor  truck  involves  much  the 
same  problems  as  the  design  of  the  working  parts  of  the 
locomotive.  The  stresses  to  which  automobile  parts  are 
subjected  are  quite  as  varying  as  those  of  locomotives.  Im- 
pact stresses  sustained  by  automobile  axles  are  far  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  cross  section  area  of  the  axle  than  those 
to  which  locomotive  axles  are  subjected.  The  automobile 
and  truck  axle  has  to  resist  alternating,  vibratory,  transverse 
and  shock  stresses.  These  axles  are  usually  heat  treated 
and  their  yield  points  are  higher  than  those  of  locomotive 
axles  per  square  inch  of  cross  section  area.  Their  dead  load 
is  comparable  with  that  on  the  locomotive  and  their  design 
is  a  factor  against  them  as  compared  with  those  of  a  loco- 
motive. Their  percentage  of  failures  is  certainly  not  greater. 
The  automotive  field  has  about  solved  its  problem  by  the 
use  of  heat  treated  alloy  steels  and  the  railways  have  not 
solved  theirs  at  all. 

Conclusions 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  a  rapid  development  in  the  use 
of  heat  treated  locomotive  parts  is  probably  the  conditions 
under  which  locomotives  are  maintained,  together  with  the 
much  greater  importance  of  maintenance  as  a  factor  con- 
trolling the  original  construction  in  the  case  of  the  locomo- 
tive than  that  of  the  automobile.  Railroad  shops  are  sel- 
dom provided  with  facilities  suitable  for  working  materials 
which  require  the  complicated  heat  treatment  of  pieces  of 
large  size,  and  practically  all  of  the  forged  parts  under  con- 
sideration are  passed  through  the  blacksmith  shop,  either  in 
the  course  of  maintenance,  or  to  be  reclaimed  for  other  use, 
in  sufficient  number,  to  make  such  equipment  quite  essential 
if  results  on  a  large  scale  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means  hopeless,  but  it  seems  evident 
that  for  the  immediate  future  at  least,  the  greatest  possi- 
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bilities  for  development  lie  with  alloy  steels  of  the  simplest 
composition,  in  which  the  greatest  reliability,  longest  life 
and  highest  tensile  strength  can  be  developed  by  a  simple 
heat  treating  process,  not  requiring  too  great  a  degree  of 
precision. 

As  the  effect  of  heat  treatment  on  fatigue  properties  be- 
comes less  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  the  railroad  world 
becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  physical  effects  of  the 
heat  treating  process  the  designer  will  undoubtedly  be  less 
loath  to  take  advantage  of  the  wider  range  of  possibilities 
ofi!ered  by  the  more  complicated  heat  treating  processes. 

THE  HARDENING  OF  HIGH  SPEED  STEEL 

BY  A.  H.  lyARCAMBAL 
Chief   Metallurgist,   Pratt  A  Whitney  Company,  Hartford,   Conn. 

The  experiments  referred  to  below  were  run  primarily  to 
determine  the  effects  of  various  hardening  methods  on  the 
hardness,  microstructure  and  cutting  efficiency  of  high  speed 
steel.     The  best  known  brands  of  high  speed  steel  made  in 
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this  country  and  abroad  were  selected  for  these  tests,  the 
analysis  of  the  steels  being  shown  in  Table  1.  As  can  be 
seen  from  this  table  eight  of  the  brands  were  made  by  the 
crucible  process,  the  other  four  being  melted  in  the  electric 
furnace.     The  majority  of  the  analyses  are  of  the  eighteen, 
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Fig.  1 — Scieroscope  Curve,  Steel  No.  1,  Heated  to  2,300  Deg.  F,  in 
Open  Fire  and  Quenched  Into  Oil  at  100  Deg.  F.;  Drawn  at  Tem- 
peratures Indicated. 

one,  four  type.  Steels  numbered  seven  and  twelve  were  both 
supposed  to  be  of  the  high  vanadium  lower  tungsten  analysis 
but  the  vanadium  in  number  seven  steel  is  much  lower  than 
the  desired  percentage.  Bar  number  five  is  an  analysis  quite 
new  to  this  country  but  better  known  abroad.  Steel  number 
six  was  selected  to  determine  if  cobalt  present  in  an  eighteen, 
one,  four  type  of  steel  added  to  its  cutting  efficiency.  The 
forged  blanks,  assigned  number  fourteen,  were  made  from 


bar  number  fifteen.  Steels  number  five,  eight  and  ten  were 
made  abroad.  As  it  was  decided  to  use  four-inch  cutters  in 
this  test,  the  bars  were  ordered  four  and  one-fourth  inches 
round.  The  Brinell  hardness  ran  from  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  only  one  giv- 
ing trouble  in  machining  being  number  five  bar,  but  the 
trouble  was  not  severe  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  re- 
anneal  this  steel. 

Small  discs  were  cut  from  some  of  the  bars,  thirteen  of 
these  being  heated  in  the  open  fire  furnace  to  2,300  deg.  F. 
and  quenched  into  oil,  thirteen  heated  in  barium  chloride 
at  2,100  deg.  F.  and  oil  quenched,  and  thirteen  heated  in  a 
charcoal  pack  to  about  2,050  deg.  F.  and  oil  quenched. 
These  were  then  given  various  drawing  temperatures  up  to 
1,300  deg.  F.  and  the  scieroscope  hardness  taken,  using  a 
type  D  scieroscope  (Dial  recording  type).  The  results 
plotted  on  six  charts  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig,  1  give 
the  following  information:   ;  >: 

Conclusions  from  Scieroscope  Curves 

1.  That  the  majority  of  brands  of  high  speed  steel  when 
given  a  high  quenching  temperature  (about  2,300  deg.  F.) 
are  just  as  hard  or  slightly  harder  after  being  drawn  to  1,100- 
1,150  deg.  F.  as  when  quenched. 

2.  That  600-1,000  deg.  F.  is  the  softening  range  for 
hardened  high  speed  steel.      ... 

3.  When  high  speed  steel  is  quenched  fron  a  lower 
temperature  (2,000-2,100  deg.  F.)  almost  the  same  initial 
scieroscope  hardness  is  obtained  as  when  quenched  from  a 
higher  temperature,  and  the  same  characteristic  curve  is  ob- 
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Fig.  2 — Brinell  Curve,  Steel  No,  1,  Heated  to  2,350  Deg.  F.  in  Open 
Fire  and  Quenched  Into  Oil  at  100  Deg.  F.,  Brinelled  at  Temperatures 
Shown. 


tained  on  drawing.  The  lower  the  quenching  temperature, 
however,  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  rehardening 
occurs  on  drawing  and  the  greater  the  falling  off  in  hardness 
after  this  point  is  passed. 

Samples  which  had  been  quenched  from  2,300  deg.  F.  and 
drawn  to  1,100-1,150  deg.  F,  were  redrawn  to  600  deg.  F. 
but  did  not  change  their  scieroscope  hardness.  This  shows 
that  the  scieroscope  curve  obtained  on  redrawing  a  piece  of 
hardened  high  speed  steel  which  had  been  drawn  to  1,100 
deg.  F.  would  be  a  straight  line,  instead  of  showing  a  soften- 
ing range  from  600-1,000  deg.  F.  as  is  obtained  on  the 
original  drawing  of  the  sample  hardened  from  a  high  heat. 

In  order  to  determine  the  hardness  of  hardened  high-speed 
steels  at  temperatures  from  400  deg.  F.  to  1,200  deg.  F. 
temperature  Brinell  curves  were  obtained  as  follows:  five- 
eighths  inch  thick  discs  were  cut  from  the  four  and  one- 
fourth  inch  round  bars  of  high  speed  steel,  and  these  were 
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cut  in  two.     These  discs  were  then  hardened  and  brinelled 
;  cold.    The  method  of  hardening  one  disc  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
:  They  were  then  heated  in  a  small  electric  muffle  furnace, 
•  two  at  a  time,  the  pyrometer  placed  between  the  two  discs 
and  touching  them.     The  pieces  were  held  at  the  desired 
temperature  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  insure  thorough 
.   soaking,  and  then  removed  from  the  furnace,  placed  on  a 
steel  block  of  the  same  temperature,  and  rapidly  brinelled. 
A  new  Brinell  ball  was  used  for  each  Brinell.     These  im- 
pressions  were   read   immediately   after   brinelling   and   the 
,  discs  again  placed  in  the  furnace  for  the  next  higher  tem- 
perature.    After  the  Brinell  at  1,200  deg.  F.  was  taken,  the 
pieces  were  quenched  and  again  brinelled.     A  temperature 
Brinell  curve  on  a  disc  of  carbon  tool  steel,  properly  quenched, 
■  was  also  obtained  for  comparison.     A  study  of  the  Brinell 
curves  showed  the  following:  -,-      .„        ■       ..  ;        .... 

Conclusions  from  Brinell  Curves 

1 .  The  higher  the  quenching  temperature  the  greater  the 
hardness  at  temperatures  from  600  deg.  F.  to  1,200  deg.  F. 

2.  The  cobalt  molydenum  steel  shows  considerably 
lower  temperatures,  Brinell  reading  from  400  deg.  F.  to  900 

.deg.  F.  temperatures  than  do  the  tungsten  steels. 

3.  High-speed  steel  quenched  and  drawn  to  1,100  deg. 
F.  shows  a  greater  Brinell  hardness  at  temperatures  from 
600  deg.  F.  to  900  deg.  F.  than  when  only  drawn  to  450 

V  deg.  F.  ;;•,.•;..■■"•:•:,  ;\  :-,•.;■*/•- -^  ..••■v  r.;^-; 

4.  The  temperature  Brinell  readings  on  the  high-speed 
.  steel  quenched  from  2,300  deg.   F.   are  all  the  same  with 

one  exception,  at  1,100  deg.  F. 

5.  Hardened  high-speed  steel,  while  not  as  high  as  carbon 
tool  steel  as  quenched,  is  almost  three  times  as  hard  at  a 
lower  red  heat. 

Cutter  Tests 

It  was  decided  to  use  heat-treated  chrome-nickel  steel, 
similar  to  that  used  for  crankshafts,  connecting  rods,  etc.,  in 
aeroplanes  and  automobiles  for  testing  these  cutters.  The 
one  and  five-eighths  in.  by  two  and  one-half  in.  bars  of  this 
steel  were  all  from  the  same  electric  furnace  heat  of  steel, 
and  all  hardened  exactly  the  same,  giving  a  Brinell  hard- 
ness of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven.  All  sides  of  these  bars  were  rough  ground 
after  hardening,  removing  the  scale.  Some  of  these  cutters 
failed  at  the  corners,  others  showed  a  uniform  wearing  down 
of  the  cutting  edges.  Table  II  shows  the  results  of  these 
tests  and  all  figures  given  are  the  average  of  two  cutters, 
making  the  final  average  in  each  case  that  of  four  cutters. 

The  cutter  used  was  of  the  coarse  tooth  side  milling  type, 
4  in.  by  ^  in.  by  1  in.  hole.  The  material  cut  was  slabs 
16  in.  by  2^^  in.  by  1^  in.  with  the  following  analysis: 
carbon,  .46  per  cent;  manganese,  .60  per  cent;  chromium, 
1.16  per  cent.  The  physical  tests  (standard  .505  test  piece) 
showed:  elastic  limit,  112,000  lb.  per  square  in.;  tensile 
strength,  126,000  lb.  per  square  in.;  elongation  20  per  cent; 
reduction  of  area,  54  per  cent;  Brinell  hardness,  269.  The 
constants  were:  speed,  130  ft.  per  min.;  feed.  3  11/16  in. 
per  min.;  depth  of  cut,  J^  in.,  and  coolant,  oil. 

Steel  number  twelve,  the  high  vanadium  lower  tungsten 
material,  showed  the  highest  cutting  efficiency,  the  cobalt 
steel  coming  second.  In  every  case,  cutters  given  the  1,100 
deg.  F.  draw  showed  a  much  greater  cutting  efficiency  than 
with  the  450  deg.  F.  draw.  Cutters  made  from  number  five 
steel  were  given  a  quenching  temperature  higher  than  that 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer,  but  it  was  decided  to 
harden  all  of  these  cutters  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Cutters 
made  from  forged  discs  showed  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
greater  efficiency  than  those  machined  from  the  same  bar. 

Cutters  drawn  to  800  deg.  F.  which  is  in  the  softening 
range,  showed  less  efficiency  than  when  drawn  to  450  deg. 
F.    Cutters  quenched  from  2,300  deg.  F.  into  nitre  at  1,100 


deg.  F.  held  there  about  four  minutes,  and  oil  quenched 
show  about  twice  as  much  work  as  when  quenched  into  oil 
and  drawn  to  450  deg.  F.,  and  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much   work  as  when  given  the   1,100  deg.   F.   draw.     As 

TABLE  II— RESULTS  OF  CUTTER  TESTS 

-.        ,                                                                                  Inches  'Y  '.:"'. 

No.  of                                                                                      of  Remarks   !••  ■ 

steel                      Heat  treatment   of  steel                tnetal  •      s- 

cut  ■'.  • 

12     2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,    til    quenched.    450  •              ."■. 

deg.     !•".     draw 132  • .    "-.       'J  ..'."'•.     :■ 

II'    2,300  deg.  1\     Open  fire,  oil  quenched,   1,100  .    ,"   :      -.  .  - 

deg.     F.    draw 214  .<'.          J  '■■:     !■  ■ 

12     Average     173  •    ;    "    .■.':•- 

6     2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,    oil    quenched,    450  •'       •'  *.-.•. 

deg.    F.   draw 107  '     '^;  ■,.."■'        - 

6     2,300  deg.  F.     Open  fire,  oil  quenched,   1,100  ",   ,    '    ■■>':.  ■ 

deg.    F.    draw 183  .-:•..      ..' 

6  Average     145  :•''.•'-•■ 

10     2.300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,    oil    quenched,    450  .••.•.:,,••.. 

deg.    F.    draw 67                           =•   .:V; 

10     2,300  deg.  F.     Open  fire,  oil  quenched,    1,100  J'     ,  ".••.•     •'     . 

deg.  F.     draw 216 

10    Average   142       *•      "      •.'••,.,,• 

7  2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,    oil    quenched,    450  '■■'■.-      ,    ' 

deg.    F.    draw 88  "■.>.■     •': 

7     2,300  deg.  F.     Open  fire,  oil  quenched,   1,100  .•:        •     •     ■■  '..       .- 

deg.    F.    draw 155  '     ' ,'   .  '   ', 

7     Average     \11  '.-       ;.      ,'  ■■ 

2     2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,    oil    quenched,    450  '  .  ..■•-" 

deg.    F.    draw 59         •  •    ■•  .       •.-...■■■. 

2     2,300  deg.  F.     Open  fire,   oil  quenched,   1,100  '■■''■'.■'.'.' 

deg.    F.   draw 182         ■'.- .     '  .   ■  • '.   :  - ;.  .^ 

2     Average      121  •      '•' 

1     2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,    oil    quenched,    450  •,.    . / 

deg.   F.   draw 60  ."     .;•■,;.••- 

1     2,300  deg.  F.     Open  fire,  oil  quenched,   1,100  ..'.„.•    v" .;  ^ -.t; . 

deg.    F.    draw 140  ,'    .      ' 

1  Average     100         .i  .  v    ■.-■■    '•■•      . 

5     2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,    oil    quenched,    450  '-■-,'     • 

deg.     F.     draw 12              .-".          ■     '  •-■. 

5     2,300  deg.  F.     Open  fire,   oil  quenched,   1,100  r' ;   -  •.>  •:   -' 

deg.     F.    draw 65        •    '  V  •-•  ■ ."     ■  ^     '  ^ 

5     Average     39 

14     2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,    oil    quenched,    450 

deg.     F.    draw 88     Cutters    made    from 

14     2,300  deg.  F.     Open  fire,  oil  quenched,    1,100  forged   blanks   us- 

deg.    t    draw 168         ing    No.     15    bar. 

14  Average   128 

15  2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,    oil    quenched,    450  j.:..                     .•••: 

deg.    F.    draw 48  .  -^  ' 

15     2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire.    ( il    quenched,!, 100  ,..".■       .. 

deg.    F.    draw 155         ~'  ■■•:        '  '   ■.)■■'■. 

15     Average     102  ..    ■         :■■  m 

2  2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,    oil    quenched,    800  '      -.   •         ••  • -.'vV 

deg.    F.  draw,   average....  .S4         .--,''        ".  .•■.....>•  ' 

2     2,300  deg.  F.     Open    fire,  oil    quenched    into  J!- ..  i.  V    ■■■••■■ 

.;  J    -.    -  ,.•.        nitre  at  1.100  deg.  F.     Not  .•■....■".■  ■./  • 

■     "   ••     ■'            drawn.       Average Ill         •'       ■'"■•'  -»-'''  •  '  ■'■ 


nitre  at  1,100  deg.  F.  will  attack  high-speed  steel  quenched 
from  a  high  temperature,  a  lead  bath  is  recommended. 

Precautions  in  Hardening  High-Speed  Tools 

1.  The  tools  should  be  thoroughly  preheated,  the  use  of 
two  preheated  furnaces  being  recommended,  one  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  from  1,000  to  1,100  deg.  F.  and  the  other 
at  a  temperature  from  1,500  to  1,700  deg.  F. 

2.  The  tools  should  be  kept  in  the  superheat  only  long 
enough  for  the  material  to  come  to  the  proper  temperature. 
Soaking  at  high  temperatures  ruins  the  steel. 

3.  A  careful  selection  of  the  quenching  oil  should  be  made 
as  too  rapid  a  quenching  oil  will  cause  cracks. 

4.  When  drawing  hardened  high-speed  steel  to  around 
1,100  deg.  F.,  the  material  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
desired  temperature  with  the  bath,  and  never  placed  into 
the  bath  at  1,100  deg.  F.,  as  this  will  also  produce  cracks. 
The  material  should  be  held  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  at 
the  <Jrawing  temperature  and  air  cooled  or  oil  quenched. 

THE  FUTURE  FUEL  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

STEEL 

BY  H.  O.  LOEBELL 
Industrial  Heating  Dept.,  H.  L.  Doherty  &  Company,  New  York 

This  paper  deals  with  the  introduction,  utilization  and  ap- 
plication of  a  fuel  which  will  permanently  solve  the  heating 
problem  of  industry.  Important  fuels  of  today  are  fuel 
oil,  pulverized  coal,  and  industrial  manufactured  gas.  Fuel 
oil  is  a  desirable  fuel,  but  because  of  insufficient  supply  can- 
not be  considered  as  the  future  fuel  of  our  industry.     Some 
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years  ago  fuel  oil  was  selling  at  2^  cents  per  gal.  and  could 
be  obtained  in  any  desired  quantity.  Today  it  is  selling 
at  12  cents  to  15  cents  per  gal.  and  in  many  cases  cannot 
be  obtained  at  any  price.  This  condition  brings  out  the  im- 
portance of  considering  the  permanency  of  a  fuel. 
Powdered  coal  is  desirable  in  many  cases  but  is  only  an  in- 
termediate development  in  the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 
Ultimately  our  enormous  coal  resources  will  have  to  be 
treated  in  such  a  fashion  that  all  the  valuable  materials 
from  a  ton  of  raw  bituminous  coal  will  be  obtained. 

Today,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  most  flexible 
and  efficient  heating  medium  is  a  gaseous  fuel.  Bituminous 
coal  resources  are  practically  inexhaustible  and  therefore 
afford  a  raw  material  for  the  production  of  a  fuel  which 
will  be  permanent.  From  this  coal  we  can  make  a  gas 
which  is  very  efficient  and  desirable  and  at  the  same  time 
obtain  all  the  valuable  by-products  that  are  in  the  coal. 
Such  a  fuel  besides  being  permanent  will  never  be  prohibi- 
tive in  price,  as  our  methods  of  gas  production,  distribution, 
and  utilization  are  always  becoming  more  efficient  and  there- 
fore the  price  of  our  gaseous  fuel  will  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease. '■'  ■'^' '"  ••■••'■"•^.■-.^-  V.'''  •^'" ;:':  -'"l-v'  ■< 
Advantages  of  Gas  Furnaces  ■;■;.- 

A  flexible  furnace  design  is  one  of  the  advantages  in 
using  gaseous  fuel;  also  there  are  no  ashes  to  bother  with 
and  no  storage  space  required  for  the  fuel.  With  a  gaseous 
fuel,  the  most  efficient  combustion  is  obtained  with  the  least 
amount  of  excess  air.  Also  the  temperature  of  a  gas  furnace 
is  easily  controlled  and  held  within  10  to  15  deg.  F. 

If  the  merit  of  an  industrial  gas  is  judged  by  its  B.  T.  U. 
value  per  cu.  ft.,  manufactured  coal  gas  of  a  626  B.  T.  U. 
value  would  be  the  best,  blue  water  gas  with  a  B.  T.  U.  of 
300  second,  and  producer  gas  third.  This,  however,  is  not 
true.  When  a  gas  is  burned,  the  heat  developed  is  imme- 
diately utilized  to  heat  the  products  of  combustion  of  the 
burned  gases.  The  burned  gases  give  up  their  heat  to  the 
furnace  walls  and  materials  in  the  furnace,  therefore  the 
true  source  of  the  heat  is  the  heat  in  a  unit  volume  of  the 
products  of  combustion.  Also  the  flame  temperature  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  heat  units  in  a  cu.  ft.  of  the 
burned  gases.  The  more  B.  T.  U.'s  per  cu.  ft.  of  the 
products  of  combustion,  the  higher  the  flame  temperature. 
This  shows  that  not  only  are  more  heat  units  available,  but 
there  is  a  greater  temperature  differential  between  the  flame 
and  furnace  material,  and  therefore  a  greater  rate  of  heat 
transfer  from  the  gas  flame  to  the  material  in  the  furnace. 
Calculations  based  on  this  reasoning  show  that  per  cu.  ft. 
of  burned  gas,  blue  water  gas  has  both  more  heat  content 
and  greater  heat  intensity  than  any  other  industrial  gas. 
This  means  greater  heat  transfer,  greater  production  and 
higher  efficiency. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  producer  gas  plants  are 
in  existence  is  no  argument  against  the  use  of  blue  water  gas 
or  any  gas  made  from  coal  where  all  by-products  are  re- 
covered. The  producer  gas  plant  is  a  part  of  the  industrial 
institution  of  the  past  and  only  cheap  and  abundant  fuel  is 
justification  for  its  use.  One  advantage  of  a  gas  producer 
is  that  a  very  wide  range  of  fuels  can  be  gasified.  In  fact, 
almost  any  kind  of  carbonaceous  material  can  be  converted 
into  producer  gas  if  it  does  not  carry  too  much  water  or  is 
not  too  greatly  diluted  with  non-combustible  material.  The 
gas  formed,  however,  may  be  difficult  and  uneconomical  to 
use.  Although  producer  gas  is  the  cheapest  gas  which  can 
be  made  per  B.  T.  U.  at  the  present  time,  its  dilution  with 
inert  gas  and  its  chemical  characteristics  greatly  diminish 
its  attractiveness  as  an  industrial  fuel. 

Results  of  Furnace  Tests 

In  order  to  show  the  advantages  of  a  gaseous  fuel  and 
particularly  a  gas  with   a  high   flame  temperature  such  as 


blue  water  gas,  the  results  of  testing  several  installations, 
made  during  the  past  few  years,  may  be  cited.  Under  the 
best  conditions  of  oil  utilization  it  was  found  that  5J/$ 
gallons  of  142,000  B.  T.  U.  oil  can  be  replaced  by  1,000  cu. 
ft.  of  a  600  B.  T.  U.  manufactured  gas.  Under  conditions 
where  oil  is  used  with  efficiency,  14  gallons  of  142,000  B.T.U. 
per  gallon  oil  has  been  replaced  by  1,000  ft.  of  600  B.  T.  U. 
manufactured  gas.  Using  coke  and  manufactured  gas,  a  pound 
of  coke  has  been  replaced  by  14  ft.  of  coke  oven  gas.  At 
a  large  automobile  plant  working  on  high  temperature  forg- 
ings,  10  B.  T.  U.  blue  water  gas  has  been  substituted  for 
11  B.T.U.  coke  oven  gas  or  15  B.T.U.  fuel  oil.  Thus, 
the  possible  efficiency  of  utilization  of  a  fuel  is  directly 
proportional  to  its  flame  temperature  and  this  fact  coupled 
with  actual  comparative  operating  results  proves  conclu- 
sively that  the  most  efficient  fuel  is  one  having  a  high  flame 
temperature,  such  as  blue  water  gas. 

Another  factor  of  essential  importance  in  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  steel  is  the  formation  of  the  scale  of  oxidation  of 
the  metal.  Flue  gases  of  any  fuel  contain  varying  amounts 
of  water  vapor,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  nitro- 
gen. When  the  fuel  is  burned  with  an  excess  of  air,  flue 
gases  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  oxygen.  This 
oxygen  unites  with  the  steel,  forming  an  undesirable  oxide 
or  scale.  In  order  to  reduce  the  scale  effect  to  a  minimum, 
it  is  good  practice  to  bum  fuel  with  a  slightly  insufficient 
amount  of  air  so  that  the  flue  gases  contain  a  small  per- 
centage of  carbon  monoxide  and  no  oxygen.  Under  these 
conditions  far  better  results  have  been  obtained  with  a  high 
flame  temperature  gaseous  fuel  than  with  fuel  oil.  In  200 
tests  run  during  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  relative  values  of  fuel  oil  and  blue  water  gas  for 
high  temperature  forging  the  results  were  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  gas  as  follows: 

1.  Increased  production  for  (ras  over  oil.  ..'...^,,.-.'.^;'-.i...  .24.6  per  cent 

2.  Fuel  savinp  of  gas  over  oil  on  basis  of  oil 27.4  per  cent 

i.     The   gas  furnace  showed  36.6   per  cent  less  scaling  effect  than  the   oil 

furnace. 

4.  The  oil  furnace  had  800  per  cent   more  burned   forgings  than  the   gas 

furnace. 

5.  Rejections  were  SO  per  cent  more  on  oil  furnace  forgings  than  on   gas. 

■;''-■: '-Z  ■:.'-':■'■■ '.y  }-V-r.'-    Summary  -r-  ":.  "^ -•■•."•  l..\ 

The  ideal  fuel  for  the  heat  treatment  of  steel  must  be  of 
the  following  nature:  (1)  It  must  be  permanent  so  that 
all  future  developments  and  furnace  installations  can  be 
utilized  for  many  years  to  the  greatest  possible  extent;  (2) 
it  must  have  a  high  efficiency  of  utilization.  It  must  be  a 
fuel  that  will  heat  the  metal  with  absolute  uniformitv  in 
the  minimum  amount  of  time;  (3)  the  effect  of  flue  gases 
of  the  fuel  in  oxidizing  the  metal  or  scale  forming  must 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  (4)  such  a  fuel  must  be  suited 
for  our  industrial  operations  and  allied  with  the  developments 
of  all  fuel  resources  so  that  standardized  fuel  can  be  pro- 
duced at  large  central  stations.  This  would  mean  enormous 
production,  distribution  and  utilization;  in  other  words,  a 
cheap  fuel.  A  fuel  that  approaches  all  the  requirements  of 
the  ideal  fuel  is  blue  water  gas. 

RELATIVE  ECONOMY  OF  OIL,  GAS,  COAL  AND 
ELECTRIC  HEATED  FURNACES 

■.•^  "•.;•'■  .•^^^  -BY  W.  H.  L^TMAN  '^■'1^  .''■?' . 

Goi'I  Sup't,  Warner  Gear  Company,  Muncie,   Ind.  •.-..    ^••■ 

AND  S.  A.  MOULTON  ..;';•>"■-■•' 

:^    ■',•■■■.•.■       Inrdustrial  Furnace  Corp.,  Boston,   Ma«s»- .•'•■■'"  -~  ■■    •-• 

The  supply  of  natural  gas  has  been  seriously  depleted  in 
sections  where  it  was  formerly  used  and  is  an  unreliable 
fuel.  Owing  to  strikes  of  the  coal  miners  and  transportation 
difficulties,  the  cost  of  coal  has  increased  greatly,  and 
executives  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  magnitude  of  their 
fuel  bill.  Most  serious  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  gasolene,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  has  so  far  outstripped 
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■■    the  rate  of  oil  production  that  its  price  has  reached  a  point 

almost  prohibitive.     There  is,  in  fact,  a  grave  question  as 

to  the  length  of  time  that  fuel  oil  can  be  secured  at  any 

:V    price. 

■'.       In  view  of  the  above  serious  situation,  it  is  necessary  to 

investigate  all  sources  of  heat  supply.     Table  III  gives  a 

:     .  list  of  fuels  and  their  respective  heat  values  and  cost: 

T.\BI  K     TII^HEATIXC    VALUE   AND    COST    OF    FUEL  .  ".  " 
■*..■-■'                                                                                                                            *••.'-'»  .**. 

Heating    value  Cost  in  .,  ' 

Fuels        .  .;.      '   -■'•  in  B.  t.  u.  Central  West  '\' 

■   Oil mo, 000  per  gal.  10  cents  per  gal. 

•.,      Natural  gas 1,100  per  cu.   ft.  SO  cents  per    1,000  cu.  ft. 

.  ■;  ■  City   gas    650  per  cu.   ft.  80    cents    per    1.000    cu.  ft. 

-;'.v  Water  gas   30O  per  cu.  ft.  40  cents   per    1,000   cu.  ft. 

'•  •  Producer   gas    170  per  cu.  ft.  10   cents   per    1,000   cu.  ft. 

..  ;  ,  Coal     12,000  per  lb.  $6   per  long  ton 

Electricity     3,4 1  i  per  kwh.  ly^   cents  per  kwli. 

:,  Temperatures  up  to  1,800  deg.  F.,  may  be  obtained  with 

;-•  any  of  the  fuels  in  Table  III,  but  for  temperature  over 
.":  1,800  deg.  F.,  the  producer  gas  and  electricity  require 
.  .L  especially   designed   furnaces. 

The  figures  shown  in  Table  IV  are  based  on  actual  tests 

and  while  certain  assumptions  had  to  be  made  and  more  or 

y!  less  empirical  methods  of  deduction  used,  the  results   are 

'.     substantiated  by  actual  experience.     In  determining  instal- 

■     lation  costs  and  fixed  charges,  the  cost  of  installing  oil  and 

::.  gas-fired  furnaces  was  assumed  to  be  $100  per  sq.  ft.  of 

:  •;  hearth;    coal   fired   furnaces,   $150   per   sq.    ft.   of  hearth; 

•  100  kw.  electric  furnaces,  $90  per  kw. ;  and  150  kw.  electric 

,    furnaces,  $70  per  kw.     A  charge  of  3,000  lb.  was  assumed 

v; .'  to  require  8  hours'  heat  carburizing  and  2  hours'  heating. 

-     The  total  annual  service  was  7,200  hours.     Fixed  charges, 

■     ^  including     interest,     depreciation,     taxes,     insurance     and 


9.     Lew  cost  of  installation.  ,  .;      ".' 

10.  Cleanliness  of  plant.  •.•".'. 

11.  Low   fire   risk.  .  '•   ■ 

12.  Continuous  furnace  practical.       '.'■j'-/'.''-- 

13.  Low  maintenance.  -  '■•'",••'    ■.'<." 

14.  Low  labor  cost.  .^     '    .      '."'".■' 

15.  Minimum   scale.  -•■■.:.  '•• 
Disadvantase —                                            '     '■  -                                    ■■.',' 

1.     High  fuel  cost. 
Coal  (Can  be  used  efficiently  only  for  long  heat  service)  — 

Advantages — 
^-  1.     High  efficiency. 

■ .      ^        2.     Low  fuel  cost. 

■_'■;";.        3.     Life  of  container  boxes  longer  than  with  oiL 
'■'•'  4.     Total  operating  cost  low. 

5.  Reliability  of   fuel  supply.  "J  .; 

6.  Stability  of  fuel  price. 
Disadvantages — 

1.  Pligh  initial  cost. 

2.  Repair  of  fire  box  due  to  high  combustion  temperature. 

3.  Floor  space  occupied  in  ccal  and  ash  handling. 

4.  Difficulty  in  keeping  competent  firemen. 
Electricity   (Limited  to  temperatures  below  2,000  deg.  F.)  — 

Advantages —  .^ 

1.     Absolute  temperature  control.  -.y-    • 

No  high  combustion  temperatures.  ;      :X'.'  ■•■  ".'• 

Long  life   of    furnaces.  .[.'■[  ...   ■•.:■ 

Simplicity  of  installation  and  operation.  ••■<... 

Elimination  of  piping  mains,  pumps  or  blowers.        ■.•.•.'••• 
Automatic  continuous  equipment.  "'"  ■.■'. 

High   efficiency.  -■     .    .■,";•• --i /j »-.' ' 

Small   floor  space  occupied.  "■"'''   • 

Flexibility. 
Cleanly  plant  conditions  with  consequent  high  morale. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Quality  of  product. 


Jo   damage   to    product. 
Minimum  scale. 
Disadvantage — ■ 

I.     High  first  cost. 


Discussion  of  Table  IV 

Referring  to  Table  IV,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  fuel  show- 
ing the  greatest  percentage  of  saving  over  oil  in  both  heat- 
ing and  carburizing  furnaces  was  natural  gas,  this  favorable 
showing  being  accounted  for  by  low  fixed  charges  and  low 
cost  of  heat.     In  carburizing  furnaces,  the  fuel  making  the 


TABLE    IV— COMPARATIVE    OPERATING    COSTS    WITH    DIFFERENT  FUELS 


•  .;:  -r;-  -.;.  Fuel 

Class  of  fuel    ;  /    '  per 

:-  \  ' ■-  '  ■;   charge 
Carburizing —    .•--"••••     v  2 

,   .     Oil   52  gals. 

'• Natural  gas   4.4  M. 

City  gas    8.3  M. 

Water  gas   18.7  M. 

Producer  gas    37  3  M. 

..-      Coal    914  lb. 

Electricity    500  K.W.H. 

Heating — 

Oil  30.8  gals. 

- '  .  •  Natural  gas   2.61  M. 

.     City  gas    .< 4.9  M. 

■    ',  Water  pas   ...     11.1  M. 

Producer  gas    22.1   M. 

Coal    486  lb. 

Electricity  329  K.W.H. 


Fuel 
cost 

3 
$0.15 
.50 

,  « 

.10 
6.00 
.015^ 

.15 
.50 
.80 
.40 
.10 
6.00 
.01^ 


Instal- 
lation 
cost 
4 
$2,400 
2,400 
2.400 
2,400 
2,400 
3,600 
9,000 

2,400 
2,400 
2.4O0 
2.400 
2,400 
3.60n 
10,500 


Operating  costs 


Saving  over  oil 
. -^ . 


Efficiency 
per  cent 

S 
12.6 
18.8 
17.0 
16.4 
14.S 
8.4 
53 

21.4 

32.0 

28.8 

27.6 

24.6 

1575 

81.75 


Fixed 
charges 

6 
$0.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.60 
1.50 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.15 
.44 


Extra 

labor 

7 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
*1.20 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
$0.30 
None 


Heat 
8 

$7.80 
2.20 
6.64 
7.48 
3.73 
2.45 
7.50 

4.62 
1.30 
3.92 
4.44 
2.21 
1.30 
4.94 


Total 
per  chg. 

9 
$8.20 
2.00 
7.04 
7.88 
4.13 
4.25 
9.00 

4.72 
1.40 
4.02 
4.54 
2.35 
1.75 
5.38 


Cost 
per  lb. 

10 
$.00274 
.00087 
.00235 
.00263 
.00137 
.00140 
.00300 

.00157 
.00047 
.00134 
.00151 
.00078 
.00058 
.00179 


Per 

chg. 

11 


Per 

cent 

12 


$6.20 

76 

1.16 

14 

.32 

3.9 

4.07 

50 

3.95 

48 

.80  loss 

9.7  loss 

3.32 

.70 

.18 
2.41 
3.32 

.32  loss 


70.5 
14.8 

3.8 
51.1 
70.3 

6.8  loss 


maintenance  were  estimated  at  15  per  cent.  Extra  operating 
labor  for  coal  fired  furnaces  was  figured  at  60  cents  per 
hour  with  one  man  attending  to  4  furnaces. 

As  a  result  of  the  tests,  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
deduced  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  fuels: 

"•.   ■';.,.■;•  ."■  ,•  Relative  Merits  of  Fuels  .' ,. 

Fuel  Oil —  '  - •  •'•.   !; ..  ■  ■•'■ 

Advantages —  _  _  •'•  * '■.v.''- •  ••  r'. '.  '>   ■ 

,    .  .^.. .     1.     Low  first  cost  for  installation.    ..    ..      ■;      -  '  >.'  "..■     "''•    ■>.[.■  . 

•■   .  '  V-    2.     Convenient  fuel  to  handle.  '•■.;       '   ■.■•,,.•■."    '■  ■  .   ■.■;  -    .  ":•  ' 

'•■.'■'''         3.     Simplicity  of  installation.  .  ;    .'    ■•,■•••'■'■■.'■'     '    ■.■']._■    " 

•V' Disadvantages —  .-'■••.    '     ;•     •  '•■    .     •.'■■.',:■■'•;. 

■'-■  -      1.     High  cost  of  fuel.  -  .  ■..■   -  ■'■;.     >:.  ■''•.'■' .•. 

••;.".'.•    2.     Uncertainty  tf  fuel  supply.  '  .i.-    .■'•.•  .••:■■•■;•:..',•.  -. 

-.',■■■'  3.     Difficulties   of   controlling  temperature.     C-    • -j  •'.■■.      ' 
■    •.■"    :"■;' 4.     Damage  to  product  caused  by  3.  ;'  ■  .    •■  ".,'• 

■  .   •' .    '  S.      Inefficient   combustion. 

•  .    -    -.  :  6.     Damage    to    furnaces    from    high    temperatures    when    burned 
, ..    ;  -    ';  '.  efficiently. 

:    7.     Fire  hazard. 

8.     Continuous    furnaces    not    practical    except    for   large    masses    of 
■■•  '.  ..    .  -.  metal. 

•  9.     High  labor  cost  due  to  3,  5,  6  and  8. 

10.     Short   life   cf   container   boxes   as  compared   with    non-oxidizing 
gas  fuel. 
City   Oas    (Especially  adapted   for  high   grade  high   temperature  work) — 
Advantages — 

1.     High  heat  value. 

■.-..•.  2.     Small   pipe  main   due  to   1.  ,  :    .',■.•.:. 

•.-"..      •    ■  3.     Can  be  burned  efficiently.  '    ^        '  .'■.,■•■■.. 

■•  '..^  ..  4.     Comparatively   low   tempemturc   of  combustion.    .  s" .  • 

.='.■-.■.""    5.     Accurate  temperature  control.  .•;„... 

■■-  .  ■■:   ■  6.     Uniform   quality   of  product.  .-  .    ,  ,  .    •    ..;,-'. 

•  '.•.■...'    7.     Minimum  damage  to  product.  ".  r... '■-•.'  ■'        '    ;  , 
'■•.■.'.•■•  8.     Simplicity  of  installation.             •,   •■.    v';         ■-•.•.. 


next  most  favorable  showing  was  producer  gas,  also  due  to 
low  fixed  charges  and  low  cost  of  heat.  The  cost  of  water 
gas  was  only  slightly  less  than  that  for  oil.  Coal  showed 
a  considerable  saving  over  oil  due  to  its  low  cost  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  extra  labor  charge.  In 
both  heating  and  carburizing,  electric  operated  furnaces 
showed  a  loss  as  compared  with  oil  furnaces. 

Election  of  Officers 

National  officers  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treat- 
ing were  elected  for  the  year  1920-21  as  follows:  President, 
Lt.  Col.  A.  E.  White,  professor  of  chemical  engineering, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  vice-president 
for  two  years,  T.  E.  Barker,  production  engineer,  Miehle 
Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago;  vice-president 
for  one  year,  T.  D.  Lynch,  research  engineer,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  secre- 
tary for  two  years,  W.  H.  Eisenman,  208  N.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago;  treasurer  for  one  year,  W.  S.  Bidle,  president  W. 
S.  Bidle  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  directors  for  two  years,  H. 
J.  Stagg,  asst.  manager,  Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
and  E.  J.  Janitzky,  metallurgist,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  South 
Chicago;  directors  for  one  year,  F.  P.  Fahy,  New  York,  and 
W.  C.  Peterson,  metallurgist,  Packard  Motor  Co.,  Detroit. 
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Example  of  Correct  Turret  Lathe  Practice 

■'■  ■   '   A  Description  of  the  First  Operations  Involved  in 
"^'■'■i';'^:-:^  ^''■'■}^^'-   .:    Machining  a  SmaU  Clutch  Gear  on  a  Turret  Lathe 

^ '  ;■  :-^''^<,  '■■^v';  ■:'-'■'  ^ •:;-•'.'  .  by  f.  s.  harmer      ■  ■  r-'^- -:.-■::'''.      ■  '    '  '  '    "r.  ■■;.'■■ 


RAILWAY  machine  shop   operation   can  be  much   im-  the  7^-in.  outside  diameter,  drilling  and  boring  the  larger 

proved  and  the  output  increased  by  a  more  general  recesses,  facing  the  same  and  forming  the  chamfer.     The 

use  of  turret  lathes.       Not  only  are  these  machines  piece  is  held  in  a   15 -in.   Coventry  concentric  chuck  with 

adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  machine  operations,  but  when  special  taper  jaws  for  gripping  the  small  diameter  and  is 

properly  set  up,  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  turned  out  located  with  a  set  screw  in  each  jaw  to  insure  the  piece  be- 
will  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  machine  shop  out- 
put.    When  machining  jobs  within  fine  limits  of  accuracy, 


Fig.  1— Outline  of  Tool  Set  Up  on  Combination  Turret  Lathe 

care  must  be  taken  in  the  method  of  machining  to  avoid  dis- 
tortion. The  combination  turret  lathe  is  adaptable  in  this 
respect  because  of  the  great  scope  in  the  lay-out  of  the  tools 
which  makes  possible  a  proper  tool  set-up  to  prevent  undue 
strain  of  relieving  in  the  finishing  operations.  The  clutch 
gear,  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  is  made  of  a  70-point  carbon 
steel  forging  and  has  some  heavy  counter-boring  cuts,  the 
limits  in  the  6-in.  and  85  mm.  diameter  bores  being  within 
.001  in.     The  face  setting  on  this  piece  consists  of  turning 


Tool  Set  Up  9;  Finish   Reaming  6  In.   Diameter 

ing  chucked  in  the  correct  position  relative  to  the  stops  on 
the  machine.  ■^■.i.-''1-:'. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  the  forging  is  first  drilled  through 
with  the  inserted  bit  i.  Drills  of  this  type  are  very  econ- 
omical, especially  in  drilling  long  holes,  as  they  have  no  ten- 
dency to  bind.  They  consist  of  a  mild  steel  shank  with  an 
inserted  high  speed  steel  bit.    When  breakage  occurs  or  the 
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thf  rate  of  oil  production  that  its  price  has  reached  a  j)oint 
almost  prohiltitive.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  grave  question  as 
to  the  length  of  time  that  fuel  oil  can  he  secured  at  any 
price. 

In  view  of  the  ahove  serious  situation,  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  all   xairces  of  heat   >uj)j)ly.      Tahle   III   gives  a 
list  of  fiiil-i  and  their  respective  heat  values  and  cost: 
I  Nf'.n     in    iii\ii\«;  \.\iri-:  and  cost"  oi'   itki, 

llianuK    value  Ci-i    in 

IiK  I~                                             111  11.  t.  II.  t'liitial  West 

Oil     ;......  .i  .I-M». 1 100  [icr  i;al.  10   ct'iits   per   j;al. 

Natural   \;as    I. loo  pt-r  iii.    ft.  .=;0   iciits   per    1  .o<IO    cii.    ft. 

City   v:as (i.=;o  jut  cii.    ft.  so    ctiits    per    l.iMi)    cii.    ft. 

Water   Kas    JiH)  per  eii.    ft.  -10   cenl,<    pi-r    I.ooo    cu.    ft. 

Proiliicer    ^as    170   per  cu.   ft.  10    cents    per    1.000    cu.    ft. 

Coal     IJ.OOO  per  lb.  $6   per   lontr   ton 

Flectricity      \-41J   |  er  l<\vh.  1  '  .•    cents  ■  er   Uuh. 

Temperatures  ui>  to  1,800  deg.  F.,  may  be  ohtainetl  with 
any  of  the  fuels  in  Tabic  III,  but  for  temperature  over 
1,800  deg.  F.,  the  producer  gas  and  electricity  retiuire 
especially    designed    furnaces. 

The  figures  shown  in  Table  IV  are  based  on  actual  tests 
and  while  certain  assumptions  had  to  be  made  and  more  or 
less  empirical  methods  of  deduction  used,  the  results  are 
substantiated  by  actual  e.xperience.  In  determining  instal- 
lation costs  and  fi.xed  charges,  the  cost  of  installing  oil  and 
gas-lired  furnaces  was  assumed  to  be  $100  per  sq.  ft.  of 
hearth;  coal  fired  furnaces,  $150  per  sq.  ft,  of  hearth; 
100  kw.  electric  furnaces.  $90  per  kw. ;  and  150  kw.  electric 
furnaces,  S70  per  kw.  A  charge  of  .^,000  lb.  was  assumed 
to  re(iuire  8  hours'  heat  carburizing  and  2  hours'  heating. 
The  total  annual  .<er\'ice  was  7,200  hours.  Fi.xed  charges, 
including      interest,     depreciation,     taxes,     insurance     and 


9.      I.i  w   cost  of  installali"U. 

10.  Cli  aiitiness  tif  plant. 

1 1.  l.iiw   tire   risk. 

1  J.      ('t'ntinuims    luriiacc    i>ractical. 
I.?.      I.dw   in.'iinlenance. 

14.      Low   lalior  co-i.  .  .      , 

l.S.      .Miiiinniin    scale. 
Disaclvaiitas-e 

1.      Ilii;li   futl  ci'st. 

('•'At.  I  ('.III  lie  iiscrl  eliiciently  only   for  I'll;;  luat   service)    - 

Ail\  .intakes-  -  .      ■ 

1.  llinh   jfiiciency. 

2.  Low    fuel   cost. 

.?.      Life   oi  cnntainer  boxes   linger  than   with   .lil. 

4.       Toial   operatinir  cost  low. 

.^.      Keliahility    of    fuel    supply. 

6.     .^lahility  of  fuel  price. 
1  >i.sa<lvanta'.;<s    - 

1.      Ili>;h   initial   cost. 

_'.      Repair  of   tire   hux   ihie   to   hieh   comhiistion    tenipeiature. 

.'.      Mi>or  space   occiipieil   in   C'  al   .iinl  ash   li.iiuilin.i;. 

4.      DitViculty   in   keeping'  competent   lirenieti. 
l-".I.ErTRiri TV    ( l.iniiteil   to   teniperatnres  helow    J.OOO  lUa.    1".  > 
Advaniaiies — 

1.     .\l)soliit«'   teni|ieratnrc  control. 

J.      No   hi^li   conihosticin    teniperatnres. 

.^      l.oinr    lit'*'    if    forn.ices 

4.  .'Niniplicity   of   installation    .md   optraiion. 

.>.      l-"liniinatii  n   of  pipini;  niaiu^.  pnnips  or  lilii«ers.  '    . 

6.      .\iitoniatic   coiitinumis  eipiipinent. 
".      lli^'h    efficiency. 

5.  Small    tlo.>r   space   occupieil. 
9.     Flexibility. 

10.  Cleanly   plant  conditions  with   consequent    hi^h   morale. 

11.  (hiality  (f  proiiuct. 

I  J.      So    (iamape   to    product. 
13.     Minimum   .scale. 
Di-advantase    - 

1.      lli^h   first   cost. 

Discussion  of  Table  IV 

Referring  to  Table  IV.  it  will  l>e  noted  that  the  fuel  show- 
ing the  greatest  percentage  of  saving  over  oil  in  both  heat- 
ing and  carburizing  furnaces  was  natural  gas,  this  favorable 
showing  being  accounted  for  by  low  fixed  charges  and  low- 
cost  of  heat.     In  carburizing  furnaces,  the  fuel  making  the 


TAIU.K    IV- 

Fuel 
Class  of  fuel     -  per 

charge 

Carburizing —  2 

Oil   52  sals. 

Natural  cas    4.4  M. 

Citv  gas    8.3  M. 

Water  tas   1S.7  M. 

Producer  gas    .^7.'   M 

Coal    914  Ih. 

Electricity , 500  K.W.II 

Ileatinc —  '    '. 

Oil .^... 30.8  pals. 

Natural   pas    2.61   M. 

Citv  pas    • 4.9  M. 

Water  La"? Ill   ^^. 

Producer  gas    22.1   M. 

r.  al 4R6  Ih 

F.Iectricity 329  K.W.II. 


-COMPAR.ATIVK    OPER.\TIXG    COSTS    WITH    DIFrERENT  FLT.LS 


Fuel 

cost 

3 

$0.15 

..^0 

.40 

in 

6.00 

.01':. 
.?o 

.80 
.40 
.10 

6.00 


Instal- 
lation 
cost 

4 
$2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2.400 
2.40n 
3.600 
9,000 

2.400 
2.400 
2,400 
2.400 
2.400 
7.f<on 

10,500 


Operating  costs 

\; 


Saving  over  oil 


Efficiency 
per  cent 

5 
12.6 
18.8 

ir.o 

16.4 

14.."; 

S.4 
53 

21.4 
32.0 
28.8 
27.6 
24.6 

1.";  7."; 

81.75 


I'ixed 

cliarpes 

6 
$0.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.60 
1.50 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.1.'? 
.44 


Extra 

labor 

7 
Sone 
None 
None 
None 
None 
*1  20 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
«0..'?O 
None 


Heat 

8 
$7.80 
2.20 
6.64 
7.48 
3.73 
24!i 
7.50 

4.62 
1.30 
3.9S 
4.44 
2.21 
1.30 
4.94 


Total 

per  chp. 

9 

$8.20 

2.00 

7.04 

7. 88 

4.13 

4.^5 

9.00 

4.72 
1.40 
4.02 
4.54 
2.35 
1.7.S 
5.38 


Cost 
per  lb. 

10 
$.00274 
.00087 
.00235 
.00263 
.00137 
.00140 
.00300 

.00157 
.00047 
.00134 
.00151 
.00078 
.00058 
.00179 


Per 

dig. 

11 

$6!26 
1.16 

.32 
4.07 
3.95 

.80  loss 


3.32 

.70 

.18 
2.41 
3.32 

.32  loss 


Per 

cent 

12 

76" 
14 
3.9 

50 
48 
9.7  loss 


70.5 
14.8 

3.8 
51.1 
70.3 

6.8  loss 


maintenance  were  estimated  at  15  per  cent.  Extra  operating 
labor  for  coal  fired  furnaces  was  figured  at  ()0  cents  per 
hour  with  one  man  attending  to  4  furnaces. 

.As  a  result  of  the  tests,  the  following  conclusions  may  l)e 
deduced  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  fuels: 

Relative  Merits  of  Fuels 

Ftti.  r)ti  — 

Advantages —  ■  _  ■ 

1.  I.ow    first   cost   for   installation. 

2.  Couvetiieiit   fuel   to   handle. 

3.  Simplicity   of  iiistallntioii. 
1 'isailvantaL-es- 

1.  Ifivrh    est    (,f    fuel. 

2.  t'nr<-rt;iiitty  if   fuel    supply. 

3.  DitTii'.ihies  of   contr.dlini;   tempiratiire. 
■.  4.  Datnapo   to   product   caused   \iy   3. 

5^.      Tnffficienf   combustion. 

6.  IKiTiiaue     to     furnaces     from     liiph     temperatures     wlien     burned 

efticiently. 

7.  Fire   hazard. 

8.  ("ontiniuiU"    furnaces    ii'  t    practical    except    for   larpe    masses   of 

metal. 

9.  Ili-li   labor  cost   due  to   3.   5.   6   and   8. 

10.      Short    life    (f    container    boxes   as   compared    with    noii-oxidizing 
ijas   fuel. 
Cnv    (?\s    CF.speci.-ilIy   adapted   for  high   grade  high   temperature   work) — 
Advanta<.'ei — 

1.  High  heat   value. 

2.  Small   pipe  main   'Itjc  to   1. 

3.  Can   be   burned   efficiently. 

.4.  (  cm' ar.Ttivelv    low    tctni  ei.it\ire    of   combustion. 

5.  .\ccurate    temperature    control. 

6.  Cnif^rm    cpiality    of    proihict. 

7.  Miniimim   damace  to  jiriduct. 

8.  Simplicity   of   installation. 


next  most  favorable  showing  was  producer  gas,  also  due  to 
low  fixed  charges  and  low  cost  of  heat.  The  cost  of  water 
gas  was  only  slightly  less  than  that  for  oil.  Coal  .showed 
a  consideraljle  saving  over  oil  due  to  its  low  cost  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  extra  labor  charge.  In 
both  heating  and  carburizing,  electric  operated  furnace- 
showed  a  loss  as  lompared  with  oil  furnaces. 

Election  of  Officers 

National  officers  of  the  .Ximriian  Sot  iety  for  Steel  Treat- 
ing were  elected  for  the  year  l')20-21   as  follows:  Presiden;, 
Tt.    Col.    A.    K.    White,   professor   of   (hemi(al   engineerini:. 
I'niversity  of  Michigan,   -Ann   .Arbor,   Mich.;   vice-president 
for  two  years.   T.    K.   Barker,   production   engineer,   Miehl 
IVinting  Press  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago;  vice-presider: 
for  one  year.  T.  D.  Tynch.  research  engineer.  Westinghous' 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;   secre 
tary  for  two  years,  \V.  H.  Eisenman,  208  N.  Wabash  Ave 
Chicago;  treasurer  for  one  year,  W.  S.  Bidle,  {^resident  W 
S.  Bidle  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio;  directors  for  two  years,  H 
J.  Stagg,  asst.  manager.  Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
and   E.   J.   J^nitzky,  metallurgist,   Illinois  Steel   Co..   Soutl 
Chicago;  directors  for  one  year.  F.  P.  Fahy,  Xew  York,  anci 
W.   C.   Peterson,  metallurgi.4.  Packard   Motor  Co.,  Detroit. 
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Example  of  Correct  Turret  Lathe  Practice 

A  Description  of  the  First  Operations  Involved  in 
Machining  a  Small  Clutch   Gear  on  a  Turret  Lathe 

BY  F.  S.  HARMER 


RAILWAY   machine   ^hop   operation    can    l)e   much    im-  the  /^ij-in.  outside  diameter,  drillinc;  and  horinir  the  larger 

proved   and   the   output   increased   by   a   more   general  recesses,   facing  the  same  and   forming  the  chamfer.     The 

use  of  turret   lathes.        Not   only   are   these  machines  piece   is   held   in   a    15-in.    Coventry   c<intentric  chuck    with 

adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  machine  operations,  but  when  special  taper  jaws   for  gripping  tl\e  small  diameter  and  is 

properly  set  U]).  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  turned  out  located  with  a  set  screw  in  each  jaw  to  insure  the  piece  be- 
will  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  machine  shoj)  out- 
put.    When  machining  jobs  within  fine  limits  of  accuracy, 


Fig.   1 — Outline  of  Tool   Set  Up  on   Combination  Turret   Lathe 

'ire  must  be  taken  in  the  method  of  machining  to  avoid  di.s- 
t'Ttion.  The  combination  turret  lathe  is  adai)taljle  in  this 
respect  because  of  the  great  scojie  in  the  lay-out  of  the  tools 
\.h\d\  makes  possible  a  proper  tool  .^^et-up  to  prevent  undue 
Hrain  of  relieving  in  the  finishing  operations.  The  clutch 
u'ar,   illustrated  in   Fig.   2,   is  made  of  a   70-point  carbon 


m 

V 

'■■-'                                                      *- 

1 

• 

Tool  Set  Up  9;  Finish   Reaming  6  In.   Diameter 

ing  chucked  in  the  correct  position  relative  to  the  steals  on 
the  machine.  -  ; 

Referring  to  Fig.   1,  the  forging  is  first  drilled  through 
with  the  inserted  bit  /.     Drills  of  this  type  are  very  econ- 


>teel  forgmg  and  has  .^ome  heavy  counter-boring  cuts,  the     omical,  especiallv  in  drilling  long  holes,  as  thev  have 'no  ten 
Imits  in  the  6-in.  and  85  mm.  diameter  bores  being  within     dencv  to  bind.     Thev  consist  of  a  mild  steel  shank  with  an 
101   in.     The  face  setting  on  this  piece  consists  of  turning     inserted  high  speed  steel  bit.     When  breakage  occurs  or  the 
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bit  is  ground  away  so  far  as  to  be  of  little  use,  the  cost  of 
replacement  is  much  less  than  the  cost  of  a  twist  drill  of  the 
same  diameter.  The  next  operation  is  counter-boring  the 
85  mm.  diameter.  This  is  done  with  the  counter-boring 
cutter,  2,  which  is  steadied  by  a  roll  on  the  front  of  the  bar. 
The  cutter  used  is  double  ended  and  removes  an  equal  amount 


,zs* 


k- ^2jz ^-Jz-^ Ijz *| 

:  .    Finsi"  Optra^ion       Y// 


Fig.  2 — Dotted   Lines   Indicate  First  Operations  on  Clutch  Gear 

of  metal  on  either  side,  thus  tending  to  steady  the  cutting 
action  of  the  tool. 

The  next  operation  4,  consists  of  counter-boring  the  6-in. 
diameter,  rough  turning  the  ly^-in.  external  diameter  and 
rough  forming  the  chamfer.     In  this  operation,  the  counter- 


Tool  Set  Up  5;  Finish  Boring  and  Turning  Operations 

boring  cutter  alone  is  removing  1  5/1 6-in.  of  metal  on  each 
side  and  at  the  same  time,  tool  5  is  taking  a  rough  facing 
cut.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  heavy  roughing  cuts  the 
first  finishing  operation  is  to  turn  the  7^ -in.  external  di- 
ameter and  bore  the  85  mm.  and  6-in.  diameter,  leaving 
about   .007    in.    for   reaming   with    tool   set   up   5.      These 


tools  consist  of  a  boring  bar  with  cutter  for  boring 
85  mm.  diameter  and  a  tool  in  the  holder  clamped  to  the 
bar  for  boring  the  6-in.  diameter  all  held  in  a  turning  tool 
holder  over  the  face  of  the  turret.  The  tool  for  turning  the 
external  diameter  is  held  in  a  fine  adjustment  tool  holder, 
thus  insuring  quick  and  accurate  setting.  The  boring  tools 
are  also  adjustable  by  screws  operating  underneath  them. 

The  two  recesses  are  next  faced  and  the  6-in.  diameter 
undercut  with  the  tools  shown  in  tool  set  up  6  on  the 
square  turret.  The  chamfer  is  finished  and  also  the  front 
face  with  tool  7  inverted  in  the  holder  on  the  back  of  the 
cross  slide.     This  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  chatter,  which 


Tool  Set  Up  6;   Recess  and   Undercutting  Operation 

is  liable  to  occur  on  broad  chamfers  when  machining  from 
the  front  tool  post. 

The  85  mm.  and  6-in.  bores -are  finish  reamed  with  float- 
ing cutters,  8  and  p,  each  of  these  reamers  consisting  of 
two  high-speed  cutters  floating  in  a  slot  in  a  steel  holder. 
They  have  adjusting  screws  which  enable  the  cutters  to  be 
kept  up  in  size  and  are  held  in  position  by  two  filister  head 
screws  locating  against  a  step  in  the  back  of  the  cutters. 
The  heads  of  the  screws  have  a  flat  milled  way  across  them 
and  when  the  cutters  require  regrinding,  the  screws  are 
turned  until  the  flat  part  clears  the  step  in  the  cutters,  which 
are  then  withdrawn.  This  method  helps  to  make  the  re- 
grinding  a  very  quick  operation.  ' 

All  boring  tools  are  equipped  with  an  oil  feed  from  the 
turret  giving  a  direct  supply  of  lubricant  to  the  point  of  cut- 
ting, thus  insuring  the  maximum  cooling  and  also  lengthen- 
ing the  life  of  the  tools. 


RoT.AT.ABi.E  Co.AL  HoppER  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES. — Firemen 
on  big  locomotives  find  promise  of  lightened  work  in  the  rotat- 
able  coal  hopper  that  has  been  invented  for  engine  tenders. 
This  invention  is  .«o  plarmed  that  the  coal  is  kept  handy  at 
the  firing  deck,  making  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  firemen  to 
reach  the  coal  without  shoveling  from  the  rear  of  the  tender 
or  using  power  apparatus.  This  special  hopper  is  in  the  form 
of  a  great  segmental  tub,  or  drum,  having  a  diameter  that  i? 
the  approximate  width  of  the  tender.  This  drum  is  inclined 
toward  the  firing  deck;  it  is  so  mounted  on  a  ball-bearing 
center  plate  as  to  turn  readily.  In  its  outer  wall  are  open- 
ings, one  for  each  segment,  through  which  the  coal  fall? 
by  gravity.  As  soon  as  the  coal  is  emptied  from  the  segment, 
the  brake  that  controls  the  drum  is  released.  Naturally 
the  greater  weight  above  the  center  of  the  drum  makes  it 
rotate,  bringing  the  next  loaded  segment  into  position. — 
Scientific  American. 
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Quick  Opening  Door  in  Front  End  Netting 


A  FRONT  end  netting  door,  which  may  quickly  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  and  which  has  sufficient  area  of 
opening  to  facilitate  thorough  and  rapid  inspection  of 
the  spark-arrester  and  draft  appliances,  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations. This  device  was  developed  and  patented  by  John 
Herron,  general  foreman,  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic, 
Marquette,  Mich.,  and  the  patents  are  controlled  by  Mr. 
Herron  and  John  A.  Higgins,  Manistee,  Mich.    The  features 
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ing  the  vertical  flanges  at  these  points  and  ccmipleting  the 
structure  by  welding.  The  door  and  frame  angles  are  then 
fitted  with  countersunk  bolts  and  the  netting  secured  in  place 
l>y  the  application  of  washers  and  nuts.  The  relative  sizes 
of  the  door  and  frame  are  such  that  the  door  itself  fits  inside 
of  the  frame  with  an  easy  working  fit.  The  door  is  held  in 
place  by  retaining  angles  riveted  to  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  door  frame,  the  vertical  flanges  of  which  extend  up  or 
down,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  front  of  the  door  w^hen  it  is 
placed  in  the  frame. 

Aside  from  the  retaining  angles  which  prevent  the  door 
from  being  removed  without  raising  it  in  the  frame,  it  is  also 
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%        S  I   Hole  for  Coffer  Pin 


Jrap  Door  Fastener.  Wrot  Iron. 
One  Thus.  S 


\  SecHon  Throuffh 
Door  and  Frame 


The    Door    Applied    to    a    Mudge-Slater    Spark    Arrester 

of  this  device  which  are  of  especial  interest  are  the  size  of  the 
door  opening,  the  fact  that  it  is  locked  in  place  by  the  use  of 
one  cotter  key  and  the  simplicity  and  rigidity  of  the  door  and 
door  frame. 

By  referring  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire 
device  is  built  up  of  angle  sections,  the  door  itself  being  of 
^-in.  by  ^-in.  section,  while  the  door  frame  is  of  1  ^-in. 
by  1^-in.  section.  Both  are  built  up  by  cutting  90-deg 
V-notches  in  the  horizontal  flanges  of  the  angles  at  points  cor- 
responding to  the  comers,  then  forming  the  frames  by  bend- 


Oetails  of  the   Herron   Spark   Arrester 

secured  by  a  simple  fastener  which  is  locked  by  the  use  of  a 
single  cotter  key  in  a  ^-in.  hole.  This  fastener,  which  is 
shown  in  detail  in  the  drawing,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  door.  A  movable  piece 
is  pivoted  to  the  fixed  piece  in  such  a  way  that  when  it  is 
latched  under  the  door  frame  it  lies  under  the  fixed  piece,  to 
which  it  is  immovably  secured  by  the  use  of  a  cotter  key.  To 
unlock  the  door  the  key  is  removed  and  the  movable  piece 
turned  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  netting,  when  the  door  may 
be  raised  and  removed  from  the  frame. 

This  door  has  been  in  use  on  a  large  number  of  the  loco- 
motives of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  since  1917 
and  is  also  being  applied  to  a  number  of  locomotives  on 
other  railroads.  In  many  localities  where  there  is  serious 
danger  of  fires  from  locomotive  sparks  during  the  dry  season, 
inspection  of  the  spark  arrester  is  required  as  frequently  as 
once  in  24  hrs.  Under  such  conditions  the  convenience  of  a 
quick  opening  netting  door  of  large  area  is  apparent. 
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hit  is  grouml  away  so  far  a<  to  tie  of  little  use,  the  cost  of 
rejilacement  is  much  le>s  tlian  the  cost  of  a  twist  drill  of  the 
same  diametor.  Tlie  next  operation  is  counter-boring  the 
S5  mm.  diameter.  This  is  done  uitli  the  counter-borinti 
cutter.  J,  which  is  steadied  by  a  roll  on  the  front  of  the  bar. 
rile  cutter  used  is  double  ended  and  removes  an  equal  amount 
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Fig.   2 — Dotted   Lines    Indicate   First  Operations  on   Clutch   Gear 

oi"  metal  on  lither  -ide,  thus  tending  to  steady  the  cutting 
action  of  the  tool. 

Ihe  ne.vt  operation  /.  consists  of  counter-boring  the  6-in. 
diameter,  rough  turning  the  7^'4-in.  external  diameter  and 
rough  forming  the  chamfer.     In  this  o])eration,  the  counter- 


-     Tool  Set  Up  5;  Finish  Boring  and  Turning  Operations 

boring  cutter  alone  is  removing  1  5'16-in.  of  metal  on  each 
side  and  at  the  same  time,  tool  ^  is  taking  a  rough  facing 
cut.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  heavy  roughing  cuts  the 
first  finishing  operation  is  to  turn  the  7^4-in.  external  di- 
ameter and  bore  the  85  mm.  and  6-in.  diameter,  leaving 
aU)Ut   .007    in.    for   reaming   with   tool   set   up   3.     These 


tools  consist  of  a  Ijoring  bar  with  cutter  for  boriisg 
SS  mm.  iliameter  and  a  tool  in  the  holder  clamped  to  the 
bar  for  boring  tiie  6-in.  diameter  all  held  in  a  turning  to;>l 
holder  over  the  face  of  the  turret.  The  tool  for  turning  tl  e 
external  diameter  is  held  in  a  fme  adjustment  tool  holder, 
tims  insuring  quick,  and  accurate  setting.  The  boring  tools 
are  also  adjustable  by  screws  operating  underneath  them. 

The  two  recesses  are  next  faced  and  the  6-in.  diameter 
undercut  with  the  tools  slujwn  in  tool  set  up  0  on  tie 
square  turret.  The  chamfer  is  finished  and  also  the  front 
face  with  tool  7  inverted  in  the  holder  on  the  back  of  the 
cross  slide.     This  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  chatter,  which 


Tool  Set  Up  6;  Recess  and   Undercutting  Operation 

i*  lial)le  to  occur  on  broad  chamfers  when  machining  from 
the  front  tool  post. 

The  85  mm.  and  6-in.  bores  are  finish  reamed  with  float- 
ing cutters.  (V  and  p,  each  of  these  reamers  consisting  of 
two  high-speed  cutters  floating  in  a  slot  in  a  steel  holder. 
They  luive  adjusting  screws  which  enable  the  cutters  to  be 
kept  up  in  size  and  are  held  in  position  by  two  filister  head 
-crew-  locating  against  a  step  in  tlie  back  of  the  cutters. 
The  heads  of  the  screws  have  a  flat  milled  way  across  thera 
and  when  the  cutters  require  regrinding.  the  screws  are 
turned  until  the  llat  part  clears  the  step  in  the  cutters,  which 
are  then  withdrawn.  Ihis  method  helps  to  make  the  ro- 
iirinding  a   very  «|uiik  operation. 

-Ml  boring  tools  art'  e(|uip|H'd  with  an  oil  I'eed  from  the 
turret  giving  a  direct  -ujiply  of  lubricant  to  the  point  of  cut- 
ting, thus  insuring  the  maximum  cooling  and  also  lengthen- 
im:  the  life  of  the  tools. 


Roi.MMiii  (11. \i.  Hiii'i'Kk  n  Ik  L(  K  i).\ini  i\  1  >. — I'iremeii 
on  big  loc(;inolivi'S  find  jjromise  of  lightened  work  in  the  rotat- 
able  Coal  hopper  that  has  been  invented  for  engine  tenders. 
This  invention  is  -o  [)lanned  that  the  coal  is  kept  handy  at 
the  firing  (Kck,  making  it  an  ea.sy  matter  for  the  t'iremen  to 
reach  the  coal  without  shoveling  from  tlie  rear  of  the  tender 
or  using  power  a))paratus.  'Ihis  sixcial  liopper  is  in  the  form 
n\  a  great  segmental  tub,  or  drum,  having  a  diameter  that  i- 
the  approximate  width  of  the  tender.  This  drum  is  inclined 
toward  the  firing  deck;  it  is  .so  mounted  on  a  ball-bearing 
center  plate  as  to  turn  readily.  In  its  outer  wall  are  open- 
ings, one  for  each  .segment,  through  which  the  coal  fall- 
b\-  gravity.  As  .soon  as  the  coal  is  emptied  from  the  segment 
the  brake  that  controls  the  drum  is  released.  Naturally 
the  greater  weight  above  the  center  of  the  drum  makes  if 
rotate,  bringing  the  next  loaded  .-egment  into  positi<;n. — 
Scientific  American. 


Quick  Opening  Door  in  Front  End  Netting 


Al  ROX T  end  nettint,'  door,  which  may  quickly  he  re- 
moved and  replaced  and  which  has  sufficient  area  of 
opening  to  facilitate  thorough  and  rapid  inspection  of 
tlie  .-park  arrester  and  draft  ajmliances.  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations. This  device  was  developed  and  patented  by  John 
Herrun.  general  foreman,  Dulutli,  South  Sliore  &  Atlantic, 
,Mar(|uette,  Mich.,  and  the  jjatcnts  are  controlled  by  Mr. 
Herroii  and  John  A.  Higgins,  .Manistee,  jSlich.     The  features 


The    Door    Applied    to    a    Mudge-Slnter    Spark    Arrester 

of  thi-  device  which  are  of  e.-pecial  interest  are  the  size  of  the 
door  opening,  the  fact  that  it  i-  locked  in  place  by  the  use  of 
one  cotter  key  and  the  sim|)licity  and  rigidity  of  the  door  and 
door  frame. 

Bv  referring  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  .seen  that  the  entire 
device  is  built  up  of  angle  .sections,  the  door  itself  being  of 
^^-^-in.  by  }^-in.  section,  while  the  door  frame  is  of  1  •)4-in. 
by  134-in.  .<?ection.  lioth  are  built  up  by  cutting  90-deg 
V-notches  in  the  horizontal  flanges  of  the  angles  at  points  cor- 
re.sponding  to  the  corners,  then  forming  the  frames  by  liend- 


ing  the  vertical  flanges  at  these  points  and  completing  the 
structure  l)y  welding.  The  door  and  frame  angles  are  then 
tUted  with  countersunk  bolts  and  the  netting  secured  in  place 
by  the  application  of  washers  and  nuts.  The  relative  sizes 
of  the  door  and  frame  are  such  that  the  door  it.«elf  fits  inside 
of  the  frame  with  an  eas\  working  tit.  The  door  is  held  in 
[)lace  by  retaining  angles  riveted  to  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  door  frame,  the  vertical  .flanges  of  which  extend  up  or 
down,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  front  of  the  door  when  it  is 
placed  in  the  frame. 

Aside  from  the  retaining  angles  which  prevent  the  door 
from  being  removerl  without  raising  it  in  the  frame,  it  is  also 
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Trap  Door  Fastener.  Wrof  Iron. 
One  Thus. 

\  SecHon  Through 
'  Door  and  Frarrte 
Details  of  the  Herron  Spark   Arrester 

secureil  l)y  a  simple  fastener  which  is  locked  by  the  use  of  a 
single  cotter  key  in  a  V^-m.  hole.  This  fastener,  which  is 
-hown  in  detail  in  the  drawing,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  door.  A  movable  piece 
is  ]iivt)ted  to  the  fixed  piece  in  such  a  way  that  when  it  is 
lati  hed  under  the  door  frame  it  lies  under  the  fixed  piece,  to 
wjiich  it  is  immoval)ly  secured  by  the  use  of  a  cotter  key.  To 
unlock  tlic  door  the  key  is  removed  and  the  movable  piece 
turned  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  netting,  when  the  door  may 
be  raised  and  removed  from  the  frame. 

This  door  has  been  in  use  on  a  large  number  of  the  loco- 
motives of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  since  1917 
and  is  also  being  applied  to  a  number  of  locomotives  on 
other  railroads.  In  many  localities  where  there  is  serious 
danger  of  fires  from  locomotive  sparks  during  the  dry  season, 
inspection  of  the  spark  arrester  is  recjuired  as  frequently  as 
once  in  24  hrs.  Under  such  conditions  the  convenience  of  a 
quick  opening  netting  door  of  large  area,  is  apparent. 
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Sibley  Stationary  Head  Drilling  Machine 


ANEW  stationan-  head  drilling  machine  built  in  24  in., 
26  in.  and  28  in.  sizes  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
recently  by  the  Sibley  Machine  Company,  South  Bend, 
Jnd.  This  machine  is  provided  with  positive  geared  feed, 
back  gears  and  in  general  is  modeled  after  the  sliding  head 
drilling  machine  described  on  page  173  of  the  March,  1920, 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Designed  to  meet  modern  production  requirements,  the 
machine  is  strongly  made  with  a  base  which  is  well  ribbed 
and   braced,    with   tee   slots   provided    for   clamping   work. 


Increased  length  of  bearings  on  the  head  and  arm  and  a 
substantial  table  support  give  additional  strength  and  ac- 
curacy. The  speeds  and  feeds  are  selective  and  have  a 
wide  range.  The  spindle  is  balanced  by  a  weight  supported 
inside  the  column  with  a  Diamond  chain  operating  over  large 
diameter  sheaves.  The  safety  of  the  operator  is  assured  by 
enclosing  the  gears. 

A  positive  geared  tapping  attachment,  geared  or  belted 
motor  drive,  round  or  square  table,  with  oil  pump  or  a  quar- 
ter-turn countershaft  can  be  furnished  as  special  equipment. 


Staybolt  Cutter  Adapted  for  Riveting 


THE  staybolt  cutter,  manufactured  by  the  Baird  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Comijany,  Kansas  City,  has  been  adapted 
for  riveting  purposes  by  certain  alterations  shown  in 
the  illustration.  This  makes  a  double  purpose  tool  and  one 
which  has  another  distinct  advantage,  namely:  adaptability 
for  close  corner  work.  The  tool  is  constructed  along  the 
same  principles  as  the  regular  line  produced  by  the  Baird 
Company,  but  special  arms  and  dies  enable  work  to  be  per- 
formed in  extremely  close  corners.  Fifty  tons  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  dies  enaliles  5/16  in.  rivets  to  be  driven  cold. 
.This  tool  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  many  places 
which  would  be  practically  inaccessible  to  a  hand  hammer 
and  rivets  can  be  more  uniformly  driven  than  by  hand. 

The  machine  is  composed  of  a  15  in.  air  cylinder,  the 
piston  head  of  which  connects  directly  through  a  powerful 
toggle  movement  with  a  pair  of  lever  arms.  The  removable 
riveting  dies  are  securely  fastened  in  the  lever  arms.  On 
account  of  light  construction  and  conveniently  placed  control 
valves,  the  machine  can  be  operated  by  one  man.  ,  ..    , 


Fifty  Tons  Pressure  Is  Exerted  on   Riveting   Dies 


'-■    J''. 


Safety  Valve  for  Pneumatic  Motors 


A  PNEUMATIC    safety    valve    combining    simplicity, 
strength    and    durability,    has    been    placed    on    the 
market   by   the   Pneumatic   Safety   Valve    Company, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.     This  valve  is  designed  to  prevent  acci- 


Safety    Valve   Applied   to    Motor 

dent  to  machine  operators,  increase  production  and  reduce 
the  injury  and  breakage  of  cutting  tools,  such  as  drills, 
reamers,  taps,  etc.     It  is  made  in  one  size  only  for  Nos.  1, 


2,  3  and  4  non-reversible  rotary  machines  and  its  use  does 
not  necessitate  any  extensions,  alterations  or  change  from 
present  equipment. 

In  operation  the  valve  is  attached  directly  to  the  machine 
in  place  of  the  customary  air  control  handle.  The  air  hose 
is  then  attached  to  a  specially  constructed  handle  furnished 
with  each  valve,  and  the  machine  operated  in  the  usual  wa\ 
The  valve  consists  of  a  body  A,  control  valve  B  and  cap  nut 
C  for  regulating  the  pressure.  If  the  air  pressure  is  at 
85  lb.,  the  cap  nut  can  be  turned  down,  thereby  tightening 
the  spring  tension  of  the  valve  until  air  passes  freely  to 
the  machine.  When  the  cutting  tool  jams  or  binds  by  reason 
of  abnormal  resistance,  a  back  pressure  is  instantly  created 
within  the  valve  chamber  which  closes  the  valve,  shutting  off 
the  air  and  preventing  the  kick  of  the  machine,  which  usually 
causes  injury  or  damage.  When  the  valve  closes  it  cannot 
open  and  the  machine  cannot  resume  action  until  the  operator 
closes  the  air  control  valve,  which  operation  releases  the 
valve  to  its  normal  position  and  opens  the  air  line  to  resume 
work. 

The  pneumatic  safety  valve  is  made  of  standard  design, 
all  parts  being  interchangeable  and  can  be  taken  apart, 
cleaned,  oiled  and  reassembled  in  approximately  three 
ininutes.  It  is  stated  that  this  valve  has  been  used  in 
summer  or  winter  with  dependable  results  and  withstood 
severe  tests  under  all  working  conditions.  ^Many  accidents 
should  be  obviated  by  its  use. 
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Cutting  Lubricant  System  for  Boring  Machine 


AN  efficient  and  complete  cutting  lubricant  system  has  overflow  pipe  H.  The  flexible  tube  D  facilitates  the  flow  of 
been  applied  to  the  horizontal  boring  machine  manu-  the  compound  in  any  direction  desired.  The  cutting  lubn- 
factured  by  the  Universal  Boring  Machine  Company, 
Hudson,  Mass.  This  addition  is  in  line  with  the  recent 
tendency  of  modern  machine  tool  manufacturers  to  increase 
the  production  of  their  machines  to  the  maximum  by  fur- 
nishing an  abundant  supply  of  cutting  compounds  or  lubri- 
cant to  the  cutting  tool.  Heat  must  be  carried  away  from 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  where  the  work  is  being  done 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  better  to  supply  too  much  rather 
than  too  little  compound. 

In  order  to  supply  an  adequate  amount  of  cooling  com- 
pound, an  impeller  type  pump  A  with  a  capacity  of  12  gal. 
per  min.  is  attached  to  the  motor  bracket  and  driven  by  a 
belt  upon  the  motor  shaft.  The  reservoir  or  tank  T  holds 
the  excess  compound  which  flows  to  the  pump  through  an 
intake  pipe  A.  It  is  stated  that  the  impeller  type  pump 
cannot  lose  its  prime  and  that  chips  cannot  stick  and  clog 
the  system  because  anything  that  enters  A  can  pass  through 
the  pump  and  all  pipes.  This  avoids  the  necessity  for 
strainers.  The  impeller  pump  by  centrifugal  force  sends 
the  compound  through  the  delivery  pipe  B,  various  fittings, 
pipes  and  flexible  tubes  C  and  D  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
tool.  The  flow  of  compound  is  controlled  by  a  valve  shown. 
The  table  has  oil  pockets  E  and  F,  at  each  end  connected 
by  grooves  ani.from  oil  pocket  F,  the  cutting  compound  is 
delivered  to  tank  T  by  a  flexible  tube  G  of  ample  diameter 
The  machine  bed  has  oil  troughs  on  the  front  and  back  slop- 
ing towards  the  center.  The  front  trough  is  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  rear  and  lubricant  is  carried  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  trough  by  means  of  a  1  ^-in.  pipe.  The  lubricant  cant  system  described  is  applied  to  universal  boring  machim* 
accumulates  in  the  rear  trough  and  passes  to  the  tank  through     only  on  special  order. 


Universal    Boring    Machine   With   New  Cutting    Lubricant  Syatem 


K  &  N  Automatic  Cylinder  Cock 


THE  automatic  cylinder  cock,  illustrated,  is  simple  in 
construction  and  operation,  being  actuated  by  the  dif- 
ference in  specific  gravity  of  steam  and  water,  and  is 
reported  to  have  given  satisfactory  results  in  regular  daily 
service  for  more  than  ten  months.  Cylinder  cocks  of  this 
type  are  screwed  into  the  cylinders  in  the  same  places 
previously  occupied  by  the  old  style  cocks.  No  change  is 
required  except  the  elimination  of  the  train  of  connecting 
rods  and  levers  from  the  cab  to  the  cocks. 

Referring  to  the  illustration,  the  central  valve  is  kept  from 
its  seat  by  a  spring  when  not  subjected  to  steam  pressure. 
This  permits  unobstructed  passage  for  water,  from  the 
cylinders  to  the  atmosphere.  When  steam  is  turned  into  the 
pipes  it  forces  any  water  which  may  be  there  ahead  of 
it  to  the  cylinder  cocks,  which  remain  open.  The  water, 
because  of  its  greater  weight,  will  not  follow  the  same  path 
as  the  steam  but  flows  out  over  the  valve  seat  in  the  di- 
rection A  indicated  by  the  arrows.  When  the  water  has 
drained  and  been  blown  out  it  leaves  an  unobstructed  passage- 
way for  steam,  which  because  of  its  greater  speed  and  less 
weight  follows  the  other  path  B  shown  by  the  arrow,  bringing 
it  in  a  jet  against  the  upper  face  of  the  inclined  ring  mounted 
on  the  valve.  The  jet  of  steam  closes  the  valve  against  the 
action  of  the  spring  and  the  interior  chamber  fills  with  dry 
steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  where  the  piston  travels  and 
exerts  a  downward  pressure  on  the  piston.  This  makes  the 
downward  pressure  greater  than  the  upward  pressure  plus 
the  force  of  the  spring.  The  cock  is  kept  closed  as  long  as 
steam  pressure  is  on  it,  but  when  condensation  occurs,  the 
accumulated  water  will  shut  off  the  admission  of  live  steam; 
the  valve  opens  due  to  decreased  pressure,  and  the  conden- 


sation is  blown  out.    The  same  process  is  repeated  as  steam 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  valve  chamber  again. 

The  above  action  eliminates  the  necessit)'  of  blowing  out 
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Cylinder  Cock  Which  Operates  Without  Levers  or  Connecting  Rods 

the  cylinder  cocks  when  starting  and  making  the  disagree- 
able  alternating  hissing   sound   which    is   so   familiar   and 
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Sibley  Stationary  Head  Drilling  Machine 


AXI'.W  stationary  luad  drilling'  niaihinc  built  in  24  in., 
2()  in.  and  2iS  in.  .^izes  ha.s  lavn  j)laccd  on  the  market 
recintly  hy  the  Sihley  Machine  Company,  Soutli  Bend, 
Ind.  This  maehine  is  proviiled  with  ))()sitive  geared  teed, 
back  gears  and  in  general  is  modeled  after  the  .«iliding  head 
drilling  machine  de.>cril»ed  on  page  ITS  ol"  tlu'  March,  1020, 
Kdilliuiy  Mnluin'uiil  Kn^iiinr. 

Designed  to  meet  modern  ])roduction  rc{|iiircmenis.  the 
machine  is  strongly  made  with  a  base  which  is  well  ribbed 
and    braced,    with    tee    idiots    provided    for    clamping    work. 


Increased  length  of  bearings  on  the  luad  and  arm  and  a 
sul)stantial  table  support  give  ailditional  strength  and  ac- 
curacy. The  speeds  and  feeds  are  selective  and  have  a 
wide  range.  The  sjiindle  is  l»alanced  by  a  weight  supported 
inside  the  column  with  a  Diamond  chain  operating  over  large 
diameter  sheaves.  The  safety  of  the  operator  is  assured  b} 
enclosing  the  gears. 

.\  positive  geared  tapj)ing  attachment,  geared  or  belted 
motor  drive,  round  or  s(|uare  table,  with  oil  pump  or  a  quar- 
ter-turn countershaft  can  be  furnished  a-  special  ecjuipment. 


Sta\bolt  Cutter  Adapted  for  Ri\eting 


THE  -tayliolt  cutter,  niinuf.utured  Ia  the  liaird  Pntu- 
m.itii-  'l\n)\  ("oinpany.  Kansas  City,  has  been  adajjteil 
for  riviting  puip(i>e-i  by  certain  alterations  shown  in 
the  illu>tration.  Tliis  makes  a  tloul»le  purpose  tool  anil  one 
whiih  has  another  distinit  advantage,  namely:  adaptaliility 
for  (lose  corner  work.  The  t(H)l  is  construited  along  the 
same  princijiles  as  tlie  regular  line  priKluced  by  tlie  Hairil 
Ciim|)any.  but  special  arms  and  dies  enalile  work  to  be  ])er- 
formed  in  e\trimel\-  cIom-  corners.  Fift\  tons  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  (lie>-  enables  .^  1()  in.  rivets  to  be  driven  cold. 
This  tool  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  many  places 
which  would  l)e  |)ractically  inaciessilde  to  a  hand  hammer 
antl  rivets  tan  be  more  uniformly  driven  than  liy  hand. 

The  machine  is  composed  of  a  l^  in.  air  cylinder,  the 
piston  head  of  whi(  h  connects  directlx  througli  a  powerful 
toggle  movement  with  a  pair  of  Uver  arm>.  ihe  removable 
riveting  dies  are  securely  fastened  in  the  lever  arms.  On 
account  of  light  con.^truction  and  conveniently  placed  control 
valves,  the  machin*'  lan  be  operated  ii\    one  man. 


Fifty   Tons    Pressure    is    Exerted   on    Riveting    Dies 


Safet\  \  al\e  for  Pneumatic  ^Motors 


ArNKCM-XITC     .--afety     valve    combining     simplicity, 
.strength     and    durability,    has    i)een     placed    on    the 
market    l)y    the    Pneumatic    Safety    X'alve    Com[)any, 
Woonstxket,  R.   I.      This  valve  is  designed  to  jjrevent  acci- 


.;  ,  Safety    Valve    Applied    to    Motor 

dent  to  machine  operators,  increase  production  and  reduce 
the  injur}-  and  breakage  of  cutting  tools,  such  as  drills, 
reamers,  taps,  etc.     It  is  made  in  one  size  only  for  Nos.  1, 


2.  .■!  and  4  non-reversible  rotary  machines  and  its  use  does 
not  necessitate  an\-  extensions,  alterations  or  chance  from 
present  e(|ui|)ment. 

In  oi)erati<)n  the  valve  is  attached  directly  to  the  machine 
ill  place  of  the  customary  air  control  handle.  The  air  hose 
is  then  attached  to  a  specially  constructed  handle  furnished 
with  each  valve,  and  the  machine  oi)erated  in  the  usual  wax 
Ihe  valve  consists  of  a  l)od\  .1,  control  valve  /)'  and  cap  nut 
(■  for  regulating  the  jjressure.  If  the  air  pressure  is  at 
85  lb.,  the  cap  nut  can  be  turned  down,  thereby  tightening 
the  spring  tension  of  the  valve  until  air  parses  freely  to 
the  macliine.  W'lieii  the  ( utiing  tool  jams  or  l)inds  by  reason 
of  abnormal  resistance,  a  back  pressure  is  instantly  created 
within  the  valve  chamber  which  closes  the  valve,  shutting  off 
the  air  and  preventing  the  kick  of  the  machine,  which  usuallv 
(auses  injury  or  damage,  \\hen  the  valve  closes  it  cannot 
o|)en  and  the  macliine  cannot  resume  action  until  the  ojierator 
closes  the  air  control  valve,  which  operation  releases  the 
valve  to  its  normal  position  and  opens  the  air  line  to  resume 
work. 

The  pneumatic  safety  valve  is  made  of  standard  design, 
all  parts  being  interchangeable  and  can  be  taken  apart, 
cleaned,  oiled  and  reassembled  in  approximately  three 
minutes.  It  is  stated  that  this  valve  has  been  used  in 
summer  or  winter  with  dependable  results  and  withstood 
severe  te.«ts  under  all  working  conditions.  Many  accidents 
should  be  obviated  bv  its  u.se. 
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Cutting  Lubricant  System  for  Boring  Machine 


AN  efticicnt  and  complete  cutting  lubricant  system  has 
been  applied  to  tlie  horizontal  boring  machine  manu- 
factured by  the  Universal  Boring  Machine  Company. 
Hudson,  Mass.  This  addition  is  in  line  with  the  recent 
tendency  of  modern  machine  tool  manufacturers  to  increase 
the  ])roduction  of  their  machines  to  the  maximum  by  fur- 
nishing an  abundant  supply  of  cutting  compounds  or  lubri- 
cant to  the  cutting  tool.  Heat  must  be  carried  away  from 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  where  the  work  is  being  done 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  l)etter  to  supply  too  much  rather 
than  too  little  comixmnd. 

In  order  to  sui)ply  an  adequate  amount  of  cooling  com- 
pound, an  impeller  type  pump  A  with  a  capacity  of  12  gal. 
per  min.  is  attached  to  the  motor  bracket  and  driven  In-  a 
belt  upon  the  motor  shaft.  'Jhe  reservoir  or  tank  2'  liolds 
the  excess  compound  which  flows  to  the  pumj)  through  an 
intake  ]Mpe  .1.  It  is  stated  that  the  imp. Her  type  ])ump 
cannot  lose  its  ])rime  and  that  chijj'i  cannot  stick  and  clog 
the  system  l)ecause  an\thing  that  enters  .1  can  i)as<  tlirough 
the  pumji  and  all  jiipes.  This  avoids  tlie  necessity  for 
strainers.  The  impeller  ])ump  by  centrifugal  force  sends 
the  compound  through  the  delivery  pipe  B,  various  fittings. 
pijK's  and  flexible  tul>es  C  and  D  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
tool.  Tlie  tlow  of  comi)ound  is  controlled  l)y  a  valve  sliown. 
'J'hc  table  has  oil  pockets  E  and  /•",  at  each  end  connected 
by  grooves  and  from  oil  pocket  F,  the  cutting  comjiound  is 
delivered  to  tank  T  by  a  flexible  tul)C  G  of  ample  diameter 
The  machine  bed  has  oil  troughs  on  the  front  and  back  slop- 
ing towards  the  center.  The  front  trough  is  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  rear  and  lubricant  is  carried  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  trough  by  means  of  a  1-^4-in.  i^ipe.  The  lubricant 
accumulates  in  the  rear  trough  and  passes  to  the  tank  through 


overflow  pipe  H.    The  flexible  tube  D  facilitates  the  flow  of 
the  compound  in  any  direction  desired.     The  cutting  lubri- 


Universal    Boring    Machine    With    New    Cutting    Lubricant    System 

cant  system  described  is  applied  to  universal  boring  machinr:S 
only  on   special  order.  _ 


K  &  N  Automatic  Cylinder  Cock 


THK  automatic  cylinder  cock,  illustrated,  is  simple  in 
construction  and  operation,  being  actuated  by  the  dif- 
ference in  sped  tic  gravity  of  steam  and  water,  and  is 
rejiorted  to  have  given  satisfactory  results  in  regular  daily 
service  for  more  than  ten  months.  Cylinder  cocks  of  this 
type  are  screwed  into  the  cylinders  in  tlie  same  places 
I)reviously  occupied  Ijy  the  old  style  cocks.  No  change  is 
required  excejjt  the  elimination  of  the  train  of  connecting 
rods  and  levers  from  the  cai)  to  the  cocks. 

Referring  to  the  illustration,  the  central  valve  is  kept  from 
its  seat  by  a  spring  when  not  subjected  to  -iteam  pressure. 
This  permits  unol)Structed  jxissage  for  water,  from  the 
cylinders  to  the  atmosphere.  When  steam  is  turned  into  the 
l)i])es  it  forces  any  water  wliich  may  l)e  there  ahead  of 
It  to  the  cylinder  cocks,  which  remain  open.  The  water, 
because  of  its  greater  weight,  will  not  follow  the  same  i)ath 
as  the  steam  but  flows  out  over  the  valve  seat  in  the  di- 
rection A  indicated  by  the  arrows.  When  the  water  has 
drained  and  l)een  blown  out  it  leaves  an  unobstructed  passage- 
way for  steam,  which  l)ecause  of  its  greater  speed  and  less 
weight  follows  the  other  path  B  shown  by  the  arrow,  bringing 
it  in  a  jet  against  the  ujiper  face  of  tlie  inclined  ring  mounted 
on  the  valve.  The  jet  of  steam  closes  the  valve  against  the 
action  of  the  spring  and  the  interior  chamber  fills  with  dry 
steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  where  the  piston  travels  and 
exerts  a  downward  pressure  on  the  piston.  This  makes  the 
douTiward  pressure  greater  than  the  upward  pressure  ])lus 
the  force  of  tlie  spring.  The  cock  is  kept  closed  as  long  as 
steam  pressure  is  on  it.  but  when  condensation  occurs,  tlie 
accumulated  water  will  shut  off  the  admission  of  live  steam; 
the  valve  opens  due  to  decreased  pressure,  and  the  conden- 


sation is  I)lown  out.     The  same  process  is  relocated  as  steam 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  valve  chamber  again. 

I'lie  above  action  eliminates  the  necessity  of  blowing  out 
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Cylinder  Cock  Which  Operates  Without  Levers  or  Connecting   Rods 

the  cylinder  cocks  when  starting  and  making  the  disagree- 
able  alternating   hissing   sound    which   is   so   familiar   and 
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annoying.     The  valve  remaining  open  precludes  the  possi-     that  the  central  valve  does  not  hammer  its  seat.     Patents 
bility  of  freezing  up  in  winter  and  the  starting  of  engines      for  the  K  &  N  automatic  cylinder  cock  have  been  applied 

It  has  been  proved  by  test      for  by  W.  F.  Koon  and  C.  R.  Nordberg,  Duncansville,  Pa. 


due  to  leaking  throttle  valve. 


Utility  Screw  Press  a  Handy  Device 


ONE  of  the  handiest  tools  in  a  shop  is  a  screw  press. 
The  Utility  screw  press  illustrated  can  be  used  to 
straighten  shafts,  bars,  rails,  beams,  etc.  It  is  also 
arranged  to  press  in  or  out  bushings;  press  gears  or  wheels 
on  and  off  shafts;  and  form  or  bend  metal  in  many  shapes. 
It  is  made  by  Carl  Pletz  &  Sons,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
V.  The  bed  is  4  ft.  long,  deep  and  heavily  ribbed  with  a 
hole  cored  under  the  screw  to  permit  work  to  drop  through 
to  the  floor  when  pressed  out.  These  cored  holes  permit  the 
pressing  of  pieces  on  or  off  long  shafts.  The  two  upright 
posts  are  more  than  strong  enough  to  withstand  any  load 
that  can  be  applied  with  the  screw.  A  pad  fits  on  the  end 
of  the  screw  and  the  thrust  is  taken  on  a  hardened  steel 
and  bronze  washer  which  sets  in  oil.  The  hand  wheel  on 
the  end  of  the  screw  is  fitted  with  a  handle  so  that  the 
screw  can  be  returned  quickly.  By  using  a  4- ft.  bar  in  the 
hand  wheel,  a  pressure  of  20  to  25  tons  can  be  secured. 

This  press  is  made  in  two  sizes,  No.  3  and  No.  33^, 
each  being  provided  with  a  2  in.  screw  with  %.  in.  pitch. 
The  No.  3  press  measures  12^  in.  between  posts  and  14  in. 
under  the  screw  pad,  the  overall  length  being  4  ft.  and  the 
height  from  the  screw  down  42  in.  The  No.  3^  measures 
n%  in.  between  the  posts  and  20  in.  under  the  screw  pad. 
The  overall  length  is  4  ft.  and  height  from  the  screw  down 
48  in.     The  presses  weigh  700  lb.  and  800  lb.  respectively. 
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Utility    Screw    Press    for    Shop    Work 


Safety  Wrench  for  Opening  Car  Hoppers 


IN  releasing  the  drop  doors  of  freight  cars,  there  is  often 
considerable    danger    of    personal    injury.      When    the 
latch  holding  the  door  is  released,  the  load  comes  on  the 
operating  wrench  and   it  may  he  torn   from  the  grasp  of 
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Ratchet   Mechanism   of  the  Swaco  Wrench  .""• 

the  man  using  it.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  accident  from 
this  cause,  a  special  type  of  ratchet  wrench  is  now  being 
made  by  the  Safetj'  Wrench  &  Appliance  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Pa.  This  device,  which  is  known  as  the  "Swaco*'  safety 
hopper  car  wrench,  allows  quick  manipulation  with  assur- 
ance of  safety. 

The  mechanism  of  the  wrench  is  so  arranged  that  the 
top  pawl  is  automatically  thrown  to  the  safety  position  when 
the  wrench  is  lowered.  Referring  to  the  drawing,  the  opera- 
tions in  releasing  the  shaft  to  open  the  door  are  as  follows: 
The  spring  lever.  A,  is  thrown  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  to 
force  the  top  pawl  /  out  of  engagement  with  the  ratchet. 
The  wrench  is  then  placed  on  the  hopper  shaft.  By  placing 
a  finger  at  B,  the  pawl  /  is  pressed  down  to  engage  with 
the  ratchet.  The  operator  then  pulls  up  on  the  wrench 
handle  to  take  the  load  off  the  pawl  on  the  door  frame  which 
is  lifted  out  of  engagement,  leaving  the  load  on  the  wrench. 
By  quickly  lowering  the  wrench  handle,  pawl  /  is  freed 
from  the  ratchet,  the  load  rotating  the  ratchet  in  the  direc- 
tion shown.  Should  the  door  stick,  the  shaft  can  be  re- 
volved by  pushing  down  on  the  wrench.  To  close  the  door, 
the  spring  lever.  A,  is  reversed  as  shown  in  Fig.  4  to  throw 
pawl  2  out  and  pawl  /  into  engagement. 

The  "Swaco"  hopper  car  wrench  has  a  ball  bearing  head 
and  the  entire  wrench  is  made  from  electric  steel  castings 
of  high  tensile  strength.  The  socket  is  designed  for  holding 
2  in.  square  shafts  and  bushings  or  reducing  sockets  are 
used  to  fit  smaller  sizes.  This  device  is  being  used  by  rail- 
roads and  also  by  many  industrial  firms. 


Thk  American  Welding  Society  has  authorized  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  section  of  the  society  in  Cleveland.  Preliminary 
steps  have  been  taken  and  a  meeting  will  be  held  shortly  to 
effect  an  orajanization. 
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The  Southern  Pacific  is  planning  to  enlarge  and  improve 
its  car  shops  in  Sacramento,  Cal.  New  buildings  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  foundries,  rolling  mills  and  general  shops. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  put  in  service  1,093  freight  cars 
since  March  1,  when  the  railways  were  returned  to  their 
owners;  and  new  cars  are  being  completed  at  the  rate  of 
eight  cars  a  day.  This  equipment  consists  of  555  new  steel 
underframe  box  cars  and  538  steel  frame  coal  cars,  rebuilt 
from  bad-order  cars  which  were  totally  unfit  for  service  and 
past  the  stage  for  economical  repair. 

A  technical  adviser  from  the  United  States  has  just  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  inspection  in  connection  with  a  large  scale 
electrification  scheme  for  the  Austrian  State  Railways,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scientific  American.  He  commends  the  policy 
of  the  Austrian  government  in  developing  water  resources  to 
provide  the  necessary  power  and  the  decision  to  commence 
the  work  of  railway  electrification  by  converting  the  moun- 
tainous route  to  electric  traction.  He  makes  the  definite 
statement  that  the  electrification  of  the  lines  from  the  Swiss 
frontier  to  Innsbruck  will  save  150,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 


Chief  Interchange  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Convention 

The  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's 
Association  held  its  twentieth  annual  convention  at  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  September  14-16.  At  the  session 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  convention  was  opened  with  prayer 
and  an  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Alderman  J.  P. 
Dixon  representing  Mayor  Martin  of  Montreal.  T.  J.  O'Don- 
nell  responded  to  Alderman  Dixon's  remarks  on  behalf  of 
the  association.  In  the  presidential  address  which  followed, 
J.  J.  Gainey  emphasized  the  benefits  derived  from  the  activities 
of  the  association  in  advancing  knowledge  regarding  car  con- 
struction and  maintenance  and  promoting  a  uniform  under- 
standing of  the  A.  R.  A.  rules  and  interchange  matters  in 
general.  At  this  session  there  was  also  presented  a  paper 
on  Transfers  and  Adjustments  of  Lading  under  the  A.  R.  A. 
rules  for  Mechanical  Defects,  by  J.  M.  Gitzen. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  A.  R.  A.  Rules  of  Interchange  with  particular 
attention  to  the  changes  adopted  at  the  June  convention. 
This  discussion  was  continued  on  Wednesday  morning  and 
at  the  conclusion  a  paper  on  the  Transportation  of  Explosives 
was  read  by  J.  E.' Grant  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives.  An 
address  on  the  same  subject  was  given  by  J.  O.  O'Donnell, 
also  representing  the  bureau.  The  influence  of  the  work  of 
the  car  department  on  the  elimination  of  loss  and  damage  to 
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freight  was  discussed  by  E.  Arnold,  freightclaim  agent  of 
the  Grand  Trunk.  '■.•"' 

Two  papers  were  presented  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  the  first  on  the  Lubrication  of  Freight  and  Pas- 
senger Equipment  by  M.  J.  O'Connor;  the  second  on  the  Best 
Methods  of  Repairing  Cars  in  Train  Yards  by  O.  E.  Sitterly. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  session  was  the  showing  of 
moving  pictures  illustrating  proper  and  improper  practices 
in  designing  and  maintaining  brake  beams  and  brake  shoes, 
prepared  by  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company.  The 
meeting  on  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  election  of  officers  and  miscellaneous  business. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  year  1920-1921  are  as  follows: 
President,  E.  Pendleton;  C.  &  A.;  first  vice-president,  A.  Arm- 
strong, Atlanta,  Ga. ;  second  vice-president,  W.  F.  Westall, 
N.  Y.  C;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  P.  Elliott,  T.  R.  R.  A.  of 
St.  L.  Members  of  the  executive  committee:  W.  H.  Sher- 
man, Grand  Trunk,  and  A.  Herbster,  N.  Y.  C.  A  complete 
convention  report  will  be  published  in  the  November  issue. 


The  Railroad  Administration  Settling  Claims 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  reached  a  settlement  in 
the  cases  of  approximately  2,000  claims  filed  by  railroad  com- 
panies on  account  of.  items  of  additions  and  betterments  made 
during  the  period  of  federal  control  which  the  companies 
claimed  were  made  ior  war  purposes  or  in  connection  with 
unification  and,  therefore,  were  properly  chargeable  to  the 
government  rather  than  to  the  companies.  The  greater  part 
of  the  claims  have  been  rejected,  although  payments  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  Railroad  Administration  amounting  to 
approximately  $217,000.  The  claims  which  it  has  rejected  or 
which  were  withdrawn  during  the  negotiations  amounted  to 
approximately  $2,000,000.  The  Railroad  Administration  has 
now  received  complete  claims  covering  all  items  of  account 
between  the  companies  and  the  Railroad  Administration  from 
43  companies.  •:;;;..;•:.  "■•■/.''•■^.'.  . 


Lehigh  Valley  Employee-Stockholders 

More  than  1,000  employees  of  the  Leliigh  \'alley  have  pur- 
chased stock  in  the  company  and  additional  subscriptions  are 
being  received  daily.  Recently  employees  were  advised  that 
they  might  become  part  owners  of  the  railroad  for  which 
they  work  through  the  purchase  of  stock  which  could  be 
paid  for  on  the  installment  plan  through  small  monthly  de- 
ductions from  the  payroll,  .as  was  done  during  the  several 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns.  The  company  buys  the  stock  on 
orders  from  employees  and  they  pay  the  price  prevailing  at 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  the  day  their  orders  are 
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received.  No  drive  was  made,  President  E.  E.  Loomis  having 
ordered  that  employees  were  not  to  be  urged  to  purchase 
stock,  but  the  first  1,000  purchasers  have  taken  an  average 
of  4.4  shares  apiece,  representing  an  investment  of  approx- 
imately $200,000  at  the  present  value  of  the  stock.  All  classes 
of  employees  are  represented  among  the  purchasers,  many 
using  a  part  of  the  back  pay  recently  received. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


ALL  LOCOMOTIVES  ON  THE  M.  K.  &  T.  TEXAS  LINES  TO 

BE  OIL  BURNERS 

Estimates  compiled  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  as  to 
'il  the  cost  of  operating  oil-burning  loccmotives  showed  that  they 
are  more  economical  than  those  using  coal,  to  the  extent  that 
the  road  is  spending  more  than  $700,000  to  convert  all  of  the  315 
locomotives  operating  on  its  Texas  lines  to  burn  oil  fuel.  This 
is  a  statement  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  road  published  in  the 
daily  press.  It  is  expected  that  the  transformation  will  be  com- 
pleted by  January,  1921.  About  160  oil-burning  locomotives, 
both  passenger  and  freight,  are  now  in  use  en  the  Texas  lines 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  The  cost  of  converting  one 
locomotive  from  coal  to  oil  burning  is  stated  to  be  about  $1,600. 
The  installation  of  oil  stations  and  storage  tanks  to  serve  the 
locomotives  has  been  practically  completed,  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
;  mately  $200,000,  an  oil  station  having  been  installed  at  practically 
e\ery  place  where  a  coal  filling  station  was  located. 


^    :     :  :         '       MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  f'laccs  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations  and  railroad 
clubs: 

Air-Brake    .Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,    Room    3014,    165    Broadway,    New 

York  City. 
Aherican    Raiiroad   Association,   Section    III — Mechanical. — V.   R.   Haw- 
thorne, 431    South   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Section    III. — Eqiipmext    I'aintinc.    Division. — V.    R.    Hawthcrne, 
Chicago. 
American    Railroad  Association,    Section   VI. — Purchases  and   Stores. — 

J.  P.   Murphy,  N.  Y.  C,  Collinwood,   Ohio. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters" 

Association. — C.   B.    Baker,   Terminal   Railroad,    St.    Louis,   Mo. 
American    Rmlway   Tooi.    Foremen's   Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    1145 

E.   Marquette  Road,  Chicago. 
A.merican    Society    for    Tefting    Materials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

of   Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
American    Society   of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,    29    W. 

Thirty-ninth    St.,    New   York. 
American  Society  for  Steel  Treating. — W.  H.  Eisenman,  154  E.  Erie  St., 

Chicago. 
Association    of    Railway    Electrical    Engineers. — Joseph    A.    Andreucetti, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411   C.  &  N.  W.  Station,  Chicago. 
Canadian     Railway     Club. — VV.     A.     Booth,     131     Charron     St.,     Montreal, 
Que.      Next    meeting    October    12,    Paper    on    Inventions    for    Patents 
will   be  presented   by   VV.   P.    McTeat,   Patent   Solicitor,   83   Craig   St., 
West,    Montreal. 
Car    Foremen's    Association    of    Chicago. — ^Aaron     Kline,    626     N.     Pine 
Ave.,    Chicago.       Meeting    second    Monday    in    month,    except    June, 
July    and   August,    Hotel    Morrison,    Chicago. 
Car  Foremen's  Association  of   St.   Louis. — Thomas   B.   Kosneke,  secretary 
Federal    Reserve    Bank    Building,     St.    Louis,     Mo.       Meetings    first 
Tuesday    in    month   at   the   American    Hotel   .Anne.x,    St.    Louis. 
Central     Railway     Club.-— II.    D.    Vought,     95     Liberty    St.,    New    York.  . 
Meetings    second    Friday    in    January,    March,    May    and    Septenibjr,. 
and   second   Thursday    in    November,    Hotel    Statler,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
Chief   Interchange   Car   Inspectors'   and   Car    Foremen's    Association.^ 

W.   P.    Elliott,  T.   R.   R.    A.,   St.   Louis. 
Cincinnati    Railway    Club. — H.    Boutet,    101    Carew    Building,    Cincinnati, 
Ohio.      Meetings  second  Tuesday   in    February,   May,    September   and 
November. 
Dixie  Air   Brake  Club. — E.   F.  O'Connor,   10  West  Grace  St.,   Rchmond, 

Va.      Next   meeting   November   8-9,   Atkin    Hotel,    Knoxville,   Tenn. 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — W.  J.  Mayer, 

Michigan   Central,    Detroit,   Mich. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  702  East  31st 

St.,   Chicago. 
International  Railway  General    Foremen's  Association. — William    Hall, 

1061   W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona.  Minn. 
Master    Boilermakers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St., 

New  York. 
New   England  Railroad  Club. — W.   E.   Cade,  Jr.,  683   -Atlantic  Ave.,   Bos- 
ton,   Mass.      Nsxt   meeting   October    12.      Paper   on    What   the    Recent 
Freight   and    Passenger    Rate    Increases    Mean    to    the    Public    will    be 
presented  by  Garritt   Fort,    B.   &   M. 
New    York    Railroad   Club. — H.    D.    Vought,   95    Liberty    St.,    New    York. 
Next    meeting   October    15.      Paper   on   The   Human    Element   in    Rail- 
roading will  be   presented  by   W.   S.    Wollner. 
Niagara    Frontier    Car    Men's    Association. — George    .\.    J.     Hochgrebe, 
623    Brisbane    Building,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.      Meetings    third    Wednesday 
in    month,    Statler   Hotel,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.   S.   Wollner,  64  Pine   St.,   San    Francisco,  Cal. 
Next   meeting   October  7.      Ten-minute   talks  on   More   Transportati(  n 
by   railroad    men    and   shippers. 
Railway  Club  of   Ptttseurch. — J.   D.   Conway,   515  Grandview  .Ave.,   Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa.      Meetings    fourth    Friday    in    month,    except    June,    July 
and   August,   American   Club   House,   Pittsburgh. 
St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — J.  B.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Next    meeting    October    8.      Paper    on    Industrial    Conditions    will    be 
presented    by    R.    D.    Sangster,    Industrial    Commissioner,    St.    Louis 
Chamber   of   Commerce. 
Traveling   Engineers'   Association. — W.    O.   Thompson,    N.   Y.    C.    R.    R.. 

Buffalo,    N.   Y. 
Western    Railway    Club. — Bruce    V.    Crandall,    Chicago.      Next    meeting 
October    18. 


C.    H.    Hogan 


GENERAL 

R.  M.  Brown  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  motive  power  of 
the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  The 
position  of  engineer  of  motive  power  and  equipment  has  been 
abolished. 

Ch.arles  H.  Hogan,  who  has  been  appointed  manager,  depart- 
ment of  shop  labor  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  noted  in  the  August  Railway  Mechanical 

Engineer,  served  as  as- 
sistant superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  first 
district,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
previous  to  this  promo- 
tion. Mr.  Hogan  was 
born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  January  9,  1850.  He 
received  a  public  school 
education  and  began  rail- 
road work  as  a  track 
worker  for  the  New 
York  Central  on  April  1, 
1865.  From  1867  to 
1871  he  served  the  Union 
Pacific,  first  as  fireman 
and  later  as  engineer. 
He  then  returned  to  the 
New  York  Central  as 
locomotive  engineer  and 
filled  that  position  until 
1893,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed traveling  engineer.  In  1900  he  was  promoted  to  master 
n-echanic  and  in  May,  1904,  he  became  division  superintendent 
motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Depew,  N.  Y.  On  August 
1,  1910,  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  motive  power 
at  Albany,  as  mentioned  above. 

Henry  W.an.amaker,  who  has  been  appointed  district  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  head- 
quarters   at    Albany,    N.    Y..    as   noted   in    the    August    Railway 

Mechanical  Engineer, 
-V  served  as  superintendent- 
■"■':  ent  of  shops  previous 
to  this  promotion.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  was  born 
on  August  5,  1866,  at 
Pottsville,  Pa.  He  re- 
ceived a  high  school 
education  and  began 
railroad  work  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1884,  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
as  a  machinist  appren- 
tice. He  was  promoted 
to  machinist  in  1888 
and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  1896,  when 
he  was  appointed  gang 
foreman  at  Reading- 
Pa.  He  left  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  in 
ISOO  to  become  a  fore- 
man in  the  erecting 
shops  of  the  New  York  Central  at  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  remained  until  1905,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Depew, 
N.  Y.,  as  general  foreman.  In  December,  1911,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  shops,  with  the  same  headquarters, 
and  was  transferred  to  West  Albany  on  May  20,  1912. 

G.  E.  DoKE,  engineer  of  materials  of  the  New  York  Central, 
with  headquarters  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  engi- 
neer of  tests,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 


H.   Wanamaker 
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A.  H.  Eager,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional, with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  given 
jurisdiction  over  the  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  former  duties.    He  will  retain  his  former  headquarters. 

F.  S.  Gallagher  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  rolling  stock 
of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

R.  D.  Hawkins,  equipment  engineer  of  the  Great  Northern, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with 
headquarters  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Willard  Kells  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. 

Laird  W.  Hendricks  has  been  appointed  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  with  headquarters  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  succeeding  H.  Shoemaker. 

F.  A.  Llnderman,  district  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  made  division  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

S.  J.  LuPTON,  chief  boiler  inspector  of  the  Canadian  National, 
with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  given  jurisdic- 
tion, also,  over  the  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

S'.  Watson  has  been  made  division  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Avis,  Pa.,  the  office  of  district 
superintendent  of  motive  power  having  been  abolished. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN  OF  ENGINES 

C.  L.  Bunch  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  succeeding  H.  M.  Little,  who  has 
resigned. 

H.  E.  Dyke  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  succeeding  C.  L.  Burh:h. 

Albert  G.  Hentz,  whose  appointment  as-  master  mechanic  of 
the  Harlem  and  Putnam  divisions  of  the  New  York  Central,  with 
headquarters    at    West    Albany,    X.    Y.,    was    announced    in    the 

August  issue,  was  born 
on  May  20,  1889,  at 
Wtst  Medford,  Mass. 
He  received  the  degree 
of  mechanical  engineer 
at  Harvard  University 
in  1909  ah4  entered  the 
employ  of  the  New 
York  Central  on  July  16, 
1909,  a,s  -a  special  ap- 
p/entice  ."Vt  Avis,  Pa. 
From  July  1,  1911,  until 
October  1,  1911,  he 
served  as  a  special  engi- 
neer. He  then  became 
assistant  engine-h  o  u  s  e 
foreman  and  acted  in 
that  capacity  until  Oc- 
tober 1,  1912,  when  he 
was  made  erecting  shop 
^  foreman.  On  July  1, 
1916,  he  was  transferred 
to  New  York  city  as  a 
traveling  inspector  for  the  equipment  engineering  department  and 
on  July  8,  1918,  was  promoted  to  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the 
Mohawk  division.  He  held  that  position  until  July  1,  1920,  when 
his  recent  appointment  became  effective. 

E.  L.  NoTLEV  has  been  appointed  division  master  mechanic  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Perry, 
la.,  succeeding  C.  L.  Emerson. 

Jesse  E.  Stone,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Sparks,  Nev., 
was  announced  in  last  month's  issue,  was  born  on  June  19,  1885, 
^t  Shoshone,  Idaho.  He  graduated  from  the  grammar  school  at 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  in  April.  1901,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  on  August  27,  1902,  as  a  machinist  apprentice 
U  Pocatello.  After  completing  his  apprenticeship,  on  August  21 , 
1906,  he  was  promoted  to  shop  draftsman.  On  January  1,  1909, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  as  a  mechanical  draftsman.    In 


A.  G.  Hentz 


April,  1911,  he  left  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and 
for  about  a  year  was  employed  as  a  mechanical  draftsman  by 
the  Ray  Consolidated  Copper  Company  at  Ray,  Ariz.,  returning 
to  the  Oregon  Short  Line  on  May  16,  1912,  as  assistant  machine 
shop  foreman  at  Ogden,  Utah.  On  November  15,  1913,  he  was 
promoted  to  general  foreman.  On  July  1,  1914,  the  shops  at 
Ogden  were  turned  back  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  he  con- 
tinued as  general  foreman  there  until  August  1,  1920,  when  his 
recent  appointment  became  effective. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT 

J.  Matthes  has  been  appointed  chief  car  inspector  of  the 
Wabash  with  headquarters  at  Decatur,  111.,  succeeding  J.  C. 
Keene.  '  ■' - 

Andrew  McCowan,  master  car  builder  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional, with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg.  Man.,  has  had  his  juris- 
diction extended  to  the  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The 
change  was  effective  September  1. 

E.  Hacking,  master  car  builder  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Transcona,  Man.,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  master  car  builder  of  the  Canadian  National,  with  head- 
quarters at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

C.  G.  Henderson  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the 
Southern  Railway  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  succeeding  H.  E.  Dyke. 

V.  B.  Story  has  been  made  general  foreman  of  the  Rock  Island 
shops  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  succeeding  S.  C.  Thomas,  resigned. 

PURCHASING  AND  STOREKEEPING 

George  W.  Grossner  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of 
the  New  Orleans  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  succeeding  William  Grentzenberg,  resigned. 

Henry  Hansen,  chief  clerk  to  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  C.  Livingstone  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of 
the  Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at 
Derry,  Pa.  }:^  :  ;'    r    -'  '  : 


OBITUARY 

Isa.\c  B.  Thomas,  purchasing  agent  of  the  northwestern  region 
of  the  Pennsylvania  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 1   in  that  city.     Mr.  Thomas  was  born  on  June  26,  1872, 

at  West  Chester,  Pa. 
He  was  graduated 
from  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  University, 
in  1892.  In  that  year  he 
began  railroad  work  as 
an  apprentice  at  the  Al- 
toona  shops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. On  August  1, 
1897,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  inspector 
'  at  the  Altoona  shops, 
and  in  April,  1899,  was 
transferred  as  inspector 
to  the  office  of  the  assist- 
ant engineer  of  motive 
power.  On  February  1. 
1900,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  master  mechan- 
ic at  Renovo,  Pa.,  re- 
turning to  Altoona  in 
1901  as  assistant  engi- 
neer of  motive  power. 
On  August  1,  1903,  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh shop  and  was  transferred  to  the  Altoona  machine  shop  in 
1906.  He  was  pi-omoted  to  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Erie  division  of  the  Pennsylv.-;,nia  and  also  of  the  Northcm 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  \\  illiamsport,  Pa.,  in  1911,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  in  1916.  Upon  the  return  of  the  road  to 
private  control  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.   ,- 
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SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


George   J.    Lynch    has   resigned   as   sales   manager   of   the 
.'Youngstown   Steel   Car   Company,   Niles,   Ohio. 

Joseph  S.  Ralston,  president  of  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, Columbus,  Ohio,  died  in  that  city  on  September  11, 
at  the  age  of  55. 

J.  C.  Keene,  chief  car  inspector  of  the  Wabash  at  Decatur, 
III.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Bradford  Draft  Gear 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  D.  Elvidge,  assistant  to  the  advertising  manager  of  the 
Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  advertising  manager. 

Agnew  T.  Dice,  Jr.,  railroad  sales  manager  of  the  Reading 
Iron  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  cut  nail  business  of  the  company. 

D.   M.    Brown   has   been  appointed   manager   for   Ontario, 
with  headquarters  at  342  Adelaide  street  West,  Toronto,  of 
■the   Holden  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  dealers  in  rail- 
way supplies. 

The  .-\merican  Automatic  Connector  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  October  1  opened  offices  and  an  exhibit  room  at 
235  Railway  Exchange  building,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  F.  R. 
Bolles,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation  of  Chicago, 
111.,  announces  that  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  corporate 
name  to  Conveyors  Corporation  of  America.  There  is  no 
change  either  in  the  personnel  or  policy  of  the  company. 

Benjamin  M.  McDade,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  De- 
troit Red  Lead  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  become  associated 
with  the  railway  sales  department  of  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  R.  Day  has  succeeded  W.  E.  Allison  as  representative  in 
the  railroad  department  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  B.  Dennison  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  new  branch  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

C.  E.  Neubert,  assistant  district  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  been  promoted  to  district  manager  of  the  company's 
office  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  succeed  W.  E.  Marshall,  deceased. 

S.  W.  Fries  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager  for 
Kansas  City  territory  of  the  Economy  Fuse  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Chicago,  with  offices  at  1205  Commerce  build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr.  Fries  succeeds  R.  P.  Crawley, 
resigned. 

John  G.  Talmage,  president  of  the  Talmage  Manufacturing 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  suddenly  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  August  25.  Mr.  Talmage  founded  the  company 
bearing  his  name  in  1896  and  was  the  active  head  of  the 
same  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Talmage  contributed 
many  appliances  in  the  development  of  the  locomotive. 

A  company  is  being  organized  to  construct  freight  car  repair 
plants  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  Minneapolis  which  will  have 
capacities  to  repair  6,000  cars  annually  and  can  later  be  enlarged 
to  handle  15.000  cars  per  year.  The  company  is  now  in  the 
market  for  machine  tools  and  appliances  suitable  for  equipping 
a  modern  plant  of  this  type.  Claude  H.  Siems,  Alan  G.  Siems 
and  C.  C.  Semple  are  the  promoters  and  the  company's  head- 
quarters are  in  the  Guardian  Life  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

James  T.  Lee  has  been  added  recently  to  the  sales  engineering 
staff  of  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Mr.  Lee  for  several  years  past  was  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  the  Hanna  Engineering  Works.  Chicago.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 
(p  jjreatly  /jroaden  its  field  of  activity  by  adding  to  its  present 


complete  line  of  hydraulic  and  power  machinery  a  full  line  ot 
pneumatic  riveters  and  foundry  molding  machines. 

Charles  H.  McCormick  has  been  appointed  western  representa- 
tive of  the  railroad  department  of  the  Standard  Paint  Company. 
New  York,  with  headquarters  in  the  Plymouth  Building,  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  McCormick  began  railway  work  with  the  Michigan 
Central  in  the  mechanical  department  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  an:! 
later  was  transferred  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  Detroit,  at  the  lattc 
place  serving  as  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power 
for  six  years.  He  later  went  to  the  Standard  Heat  and  Ventila 
tion  Company,  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  for  four  years,  and 
was  with  the  Hegeman-Castle  Corporation,  at  New  York  and 
Chicago,  for  four  years  previous  to  entering  the  service  of  the 
Standard  Paint  Company. 

The  East  St.  Louis  Locomotive  &  Car  Company,  capitalized  at 
about  $5,000,000  will  establish  a  railroad  car  and  locomotive 
building  and  repair  plant  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.  The  plant,  it  is 
stated,  is  ultimately  to  employ  3,000  men.  R.  W.  Crawford, 
formerly  head  of  a  car  building  plant  at  S'treator,  111.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Options  have  been  obtained  on  three  sites, 
according  to  J.  N.  Fining,  secretary  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  it  is  planned  to  begin  work  at  once  on 
several  buildings.'  The  plant,  with  buildings  and  tracks,  is  ex- 
pected to  cover  150  acres  and  to  have  an  output  of  75  to  120 
freight  cars  per  day.  The  company  expects  to  be  in  a  position 
to  begin  repair  work  on  cars  this  winter. 

B.  B.  Milner,  heretofore  engineer  of  motive  power  and 
rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central,  at  New  York,  who 
has  become  associated  with  the  Frazar  importing  and  export- 
ing interests,  as  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer  for 
August,  was  born  on 
November  5,  1881,  at 
Hartford,  Kans.  In  1899 
and  1900  he  worked  in 
the  Parsons  shops  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  and  later  en- 
tered the  mechanical 
engineering  school  of 
Purdue  University, 
from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1904.  He 
then  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Pennsylvania 
as  a  special  apprentice 
at  Altoona.  In  1907  he 
was  in  charge  of  ar- 
ranging a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  machine 
tool  layout  at  the  Al- 
toona shops,  and  later  visited  the  principal  railroad  terminal 
points  in  a  study  of  operating  and  maintenance  of  equipment 
methods.  In  1908  he  served  in  the  office  of  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
then  general  manager  at  Philadelphia,  on  various  betterment 
studies  and  was  engaged  in  the  introduction  of  improved 
operating  statistical  information.  In  May,  1911,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more &  Washington  (now  the  Southern  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania),  at  Wilmington,  Del.  In  October,  1913,  he 
left  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  to  go  to  the  New  York 
Central  as  special  engineer  on  the  staff  of  the  senior  vice- 
president,  A.  H.  Smith,  and  was  sent  to  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  to  assist  in  re-establishing  satis- 
factory operating  conditions  after  the  disorganization  precipi- 
tated by  the  floods  of  that  year.  He  continued  as  special  en- 
gineer on  the  staff  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  been  made  presi- 
dent, and  later  was  appointed  engineer  of  motive  power  of 
the  New  York  Central  under  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer 
R.  B.  Kendig.  In  addition  to  duties  as  engineer  of  motive 
power,  he  handled  problems  in  connection  with  car  depart- 
ment work  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
test  department  headed  by  the  engineer  of  tests.  On  May 
10,  1917,  Mr.  Kendig  died  and  Mr.  Milner  took  over  his  entire 
work  through  the  war  and  United  States  Railroad  Adminis 
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tration  period.  During  the  latter  half  of  1918,  or  until  after 
the  armistice  was  signed,  he  assisted  H.  A.  Worcester,  the 
Ohio-Indiana  district  director,  with  headquarters  at  Cincin- 
nati. When  the  railroads  were  returned  to  their  owners  for 
operation  on  March  1,  1920,  he  became  engineer  of  motive 
power  and  rolling  stock,  which  position  he  held  until  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Sale  &  Frazar,  Ltd. 

W.  H.  S.  Bateman,  trading  as  W.  H.  S.  Bateman  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  the 
eastern  representative  of  the  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Company, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that  company  and  has  been 
appointed  eastern  sales  agent  of  the  Superior  Sheet  Steel 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  with  offices  in  the  Commercial  Trust 
building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  30  Church  street.  New  York. 
Joseph  R.  Wetherald  will  continue  as  sales  manager  at  the 
Philadelphia  office  and  Richard  J.  Sheridan  at  the  New  York 
office.  Mr.  Bateman  will  continue  as  resident  sales  manager 
of  the  Parkesburg  Iron  Company  and  eastern  and  southern 
sales  agent  of  the  Champion  Rivet  Company,  at  Philadelphia. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Company  of  Harvey,  111.,  and  the 
American  Foundry  Equipment  Company  of  New  York.  The 
new  organization  will  be  known  as  the  Whiting  Corpora- 
tion and  will  maintain  the  same  offices  and  manufacturing 
equipment.  J.  H,  Whiting,  former  president  of  the  Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Company,  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board  and  V.  E.  Minich,  former  president  of  the  American 
Foundry  Equipment  Company,  president.  E.  A.  Rich,  Jr., 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  plant  at  2935  West  Forty-seventh 
street,  Chicago,  and  R.  S.  Buch  in  charge  of  the  York,  Pa., 
plant.  The  corporation  plans  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the 
former  offices  of  the  American  Foundry  Equipment  Com- 
pany at  366  Madison  avenue.  New  York,  as  the  eastern  sales 
and  export  office. 

William  S.  Noble,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
railroad  department  of  the  Standard  Paint  Company,  with 
offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  was  announced  in  the 
September  issue,  was  born  at  Danville,  Ky.  He  began  rail- 
way work  in  1887  as  secretary  to  the  vice-president  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  He  was  later  assistant  in  the  president's  of- 
fice and  from  1905  to  1909  was  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  and 
the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  New  York.  He 
then  was  appointed  president's  assistant  with  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  in  1914  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Standard  Paint  Company,  New  York, 
in  its  railroad  department.  He  subsequently  served  as  west- 
ern representative,  from  which  position  he  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  manager  of  the  railroad  department  of  the  same 
company. 

The  Titan  S'teel  Corporation  has  been  organized  with  head- 
quarters at  Newark,  N.  J.  It  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the 
Hewitt  Steel  Corporation  and  will  enlarge  and  re-equip  the  plant 
for  maximum  production,  with  an  initial  payroll  of  1,500  men. 
The  plant  in  question  was  conducted  during  the  war  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  shells.  Before  the  war  it  was  owned  by  the 
Titan  Steel  Castings  Company,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
was  acquired  by  the  Hewitt  Steel  Corporation  for  the  making 
of  steel  shell  castings.  It  is  now  being  re-equipped  for  the 
economical  production  of  railroad  specialties.  The  new  company 
has  also  acquired  by  purchase  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Crown  Castings  Company,  a  holding  com- 
pany for  patent  rights  and  privileges  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
truck  and  body  bolster  for  railroad  cars.  E.  H.  Benners,  presi- 
dent of  the  holding  company  and  patentee  of  the  truck  and  bolster, 
is  vice-president  of  the  Titan  Steel  Corporation.  The  Titan  thus 
obtains  the  use  of  these  patents  and  also  one  for  the  Benners  side 
frame,  which  Mr.  Benners  holds.  H.  H.  Hewitt,  president  of 
the  Hewitt  Steel  Corporation,  is  a  director  of  the  new  company, 
which  also  has  acquired  the  manufacturing  rights  of  the  Hewitt 
car  trucks  and  journal  boxes.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  as 
follows :  R.  E.  Jennings,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board ;  R.  E.  Jen- 
nings, 2nd,  president;  S.  A.  Benners,  vice-president;  E.  H.  Ben- 
ners, vice-president  in  charge  of  sales;  E.  E.  Ledogar,  treasurer, 
and  R.  J.  Gill,  secretary. 


Price  List. — The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  issued  a  new  price  list  covering  their  various 
machines  and  equipment. 

Multi-Cuttings. — The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  34-page  booklet  descriptive 
of  their  new  semi-automatic  lathe. 

Murray  Steam  Power  Plaj^ts. — Various  engines,  boilers,  com- 
pressors, etc.,  are  described  and  illustrated  in  catalogue  No.  85, 
issued  by  the  Murray  Iron  Works  Company,  Burlington,  la. 

Keller  Pneumatic  Tools. — A  catalogue  has  been  issued  by 
the  Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  illus- 
trating and  describing  their  complete  line  of  pneumatic  tools. 

Punches  and  Shears. — The  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  64-page  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing 
in  detail  their  complete  line  of  "Armor-Plate"  punches  and  shears, 
bar,  angle  and  tool  cutters,  etc. 

Machine  Molded  Gears.— The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  issued  a  new  catalogue  describing 
machine-molded  gears  which  they  have  arranged  according  to 
pitch,  the  prime  factor  in  determining  the  strength  of  all  gears. 

The  Locomotive  Booster.— The  I<>anklin  Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York,  has  issued  bulletin  Xo.  975,  describing  the 
operation  and  control  of  the  locomotive  booster.  Two  charts 
show  the  relative  increase  in  power  by  the  application  of  the 
booster. 

Canton  Alligator  Shears.— The  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  23-page  catalogue  illustrat- 
ing and  describing  "Canton"  semi-steel  shears,  built  in  various 
styles  and  sizes,  for  cutting  from  1-in.  square  to  3-in.  square, 
inclusive. 

Boilermakers'  Tools.— The  line  of  railway  and  boilermakers' 
supplies  manufactured  by  the  Lovejoy  Tool  Company,  Chicago, 
is  listed  and  briefly  described  in  catalogue  No.  10,  containing  32 
pages,  illustrated.  The  line  includes  ratchets,  drilling  posts, 
punches  and  dies,  expanders,  flue  cutters,  pneumatic  hammers, 
rivet  forges  and  ball  bearing  jacks  for  railroad  use. 

Chain  Blocks.— The  Machine  Shop  issue  of  Hoisting  Hints, 
published  by  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  of  Yale  spur  gear 
chain  blocks  handling  heavy  lifting  operations  in  machine  shops 
of  many  industries.  These  hoists  are  made  in  17  sizes,  with 
capacities  ranging  from  V4  to  40  tons,  the  booklet  containing  prices 
and  specifications.  .  . 

Radiacraph  Cutting  Torch.— The  Davis-Bournonville  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  issued  a  bulletin  describing  the  No. 
lA  Radiagraph.  This  is  a  portable,  mechanically  operated  cutting 
torch  for  cutting  and  beveling  plate  and  structural  steel.  It  cuts 
to  straight  and  circular  lines  and  when  the  torch  is  set  at  an  angle 
bevels  the  edges  of  boiler  plates.  The  bulletin  shows  some  char- 
acteristic cutting  done  with  it. 

Forging  Presses.— Bulletin  No.  19,  containing  24  pages,  has 
been  prepared  for  distribution  by  the  Morgan  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Alliance,  Ohio,  describing  briefly  the  steam  hydraulic  forg- 
ing presses  built  by  this  company,  which  consist  of  single  frame 
types  built  in  sizes  from  150  to  500  tons  capacity  and  four-column 
types  up  to  12,000  tons  capacity.  A  general  arrangement  draw- 
ing of  a  typical  modern  forging  shop  is  included  in  the  bulletin. 

Lateral  Motion  Driving  Box. — Means  for  increasing  the 
capacity  of  narrow-gage  locomotives  by  the  use  of  the  Franklin 
lateral  motion  driving  box  and  the  Economy  engine  truck  are  de- 
scribed in  bulletin  77,  a  four-page  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Frank- 
lin Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York.  These  devices  permit 
the  use  of  an  extra  pair  of  driving  wheels,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive.  A  line  drawing 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  box  and  flexible  side  rods. 

Instruction  Book  for  W^elders. — A  new  edition  of  the  Ever- 
ready  instruction  book  distributed  by  the  Oxweld  Acetylene  Com- 
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pany,  Chicago,  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  every-day  oxy- 
acetylcne  welding  and  cutting.  It  is  a  compact  reference  book, 
containing  55  pages,  5  in.  by  8  in.,  illustrated.  Practical  informa- 
tion on  modern  practices  in  welding  and  cutting  is  presented  in 
a  manner  so  that  it  can  be  easily  grasped  by  the  beginner,  at  the 
same  time  being  valuable  to  the  experienced  welder  and  cutter. 

Hammers. — A  Captain  of  Industry  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  David  Maydole  Hammer  Company,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
It  contains  a  brief  story  of  the  life  of  David  Maydole,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  adz-eye  hammer,  written  by  James  Parton.  In 
addition  it  includes  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  varieties  of  ham- 
mers made  by  the  company  and  an  amount  of  useful  information 
for  mechanics,  which  has  been  compiled  mostly  in  tabular  form, 
showing  the  weights  and  specific  gravity  of  materials  of  various 
kinds,  speeds  of  wheels  and  drills,  rules  for  calculating  measure- 
ments, etc. 

C.\RBON  Dioxide  Recorder. — Bulletin  No.  Ill  describing  the 
style  "U"  Uehling  carbon  dioxide  recording  equipment  has  been 
issued  by  the  Uehling  Instrument  Company,  New  York.  This 
new  design  is  built  in  single  and  multiple  unit  forms.  The  bulle- 
tin shows  the  principle  of  operation  involved  and  explains  the 
speedy  action  resulting  from  a  new  form  of  aspirator.  Absence 
of  chemical  solutions,  simplicity,  and  an  auxiliary  boiler  front 
CO2  indicator  to  guide  the  firemen,  are  explained  as  additional 
advantages.  The  recorder  itself  installed  in  the  chief  engineer's 
office  makes  a  continuous  record  of  CO2  in  the  flue  gases. 

Bolt,  Nut  and  Rivet  Machinery. — A  complete  line  of  equip- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  bolts  and  nuts  is  described  in  cata- 
logue Xo.  20,  issued  by  the  Acme  Machinery  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  machines  include  single  and  multiple  bolt  cutters 
with  or  without  power  feed  and  lead  screws,  special  staybolt 
cutters,  bolt  pointers,  nut  tappers,  nut  burring  machines,  nut 
machines,  bolt  machines  and  upsetting  and  forging  machines. 
The  .Acme  die  head  manufactured  by  this  company  is  also  de- 
scribed and  instructions  are  given  for  making  or  recutting  dies. 
A  set  of  tables  of  data  pertaining  to  screw  threads,  bolts,  nuts  and 
rivets  is  included. 

Bearings  and  Their  Lubrication. — The  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  published  a  32-page  pamphlet  which  con- 
tains an  extended  discussion  of  the  lubrication  of  various  forms 
of  bearings.  The  subject  is  introduced  by  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing the  more  common  forms  of  bearings  used  on  various 
types  of  machinery.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the 
usual  method  of  applying  the  lubrication  either  directly  or  through 
distributing  systems.  Space  is  also  given  to  the  general  discussion 
of  lubrication  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  oil ;  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  publication  is  devoted  to  considerations  affecting  the  selec- 
tion of  oil  for  any  given  purpose. 

Welding  Torches. — The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company,  New 
York,  has  issued  a  catalogue  describing  its  new  line  of  Airco 
"A"  and  "B"  welding  torches.  The  booklet  has  been  made  as 
complete  as  possible  in  order  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  torch  operation  involved  in  the  construction  of 
the  Airco  apparatus  and  their  relation  to  good  welding.  The 
catalogue  is  well  illustrated  with  half-tone  reproductions  of  the 
full  line  of  torches,  angles  of  heads,  tips,  etc.  Tables  are  given 
showing  the  thicknesses  of  metal  that  can  be  welded. 

Steam  Tables  for  Condenser  Work. — The  Wheeler  Condenser 
&  Engineering  Company,  Carteret,  N.  J.,  has  published  the  fifth 
edition  of  its  handbook  of  steam  tables.  The  booklet  is  of  con- 
venient size  and  is  illustrated.  It  gives  the  properties  of  saturated 
steam  from  29.8  in.  vacuum  to  atmospheric  pressure  in  increments 
of  tenths  of  an  inch,  with  pressures  below  atmosphere  expressed 
in  inches  of  mercury  referred  to  a  30-in.  barometer.  A  complete 
table  is  also  given  of  the  properties  of  saturated  steam  above 
atmospheric  pressure,  with  constants  and  tables  for  correcting 
vacuum  column  and  barometer  readings,  such  as  thermal  ex- 
pansion of  mercury,  relative  expansion  of  mercury  and  brass 
scale,  etc. 

Thermit  P^pe  Welding.— The  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation, 
New  York,  has  issued  the  third  edition  of  its  thermit  pipe  weld- 
ing pamphlet.  No.  16.  In  the  new  edition  the  subject  of  thermit 
pipe  welding  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  mak- 
ing of  thermit  pipe  welds  is  described  in  detail.  The  pamphlet 
also  contains  reports  on  successful  tensile  strength  and  vibration 


tests  of  thermit  welds  conducted  by  Stevens  Institute,  and  a  chart 
showing  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  a  thermit  welded  pipe  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  installing  compression  flanges  with 
bolts  and  gaskets.  The  new  edition  also  contains  an  account  of  a 
10-year  pipe  test  during  which  700  ft.  of  4-in.  thermit  welded  pipe 
was  constantly  subjected  to  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  1,500  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  without  requiring  any  attention. 

Automatic  Connectors. — A  Performance  Record  of  the 
American  Automatic  Connector,  a  booklet  of  16  pages  published 
by  the  American  Automatic  Connector  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
presents  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  this  equipment  on  24  steel  and  76  wooden  hopper  ore  cars,  20 
passenger  cars  and  nine  locomotives  on  the  Copper  Range  Rail- 
road. These  connectors  were  installed  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
the  trains  were  operated  in  what  is  possibly  the  worst  snow 
region  on  this  continent.  An  accurate  record  was  kept  by  the 
lailroad  company  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the  cause  for  each 
part  renewed  was  determined  and  the  results  obtained  through 
the  use  of  the  connectors  were  ^^refully  analyzed.  These  have 
now  been  published  in  the  booklet  mentioned. 

Greetings  From  the  Texas  Company. — A  small  booklet  en- 
titled "Howdy,"  was  issued  by  the  Texas  Company,  New  York, 
to  delegates  attending  the  American  Railroad  Association  con- 
vention, at  Atlantic  City.  The  booklet  acquainted  convention  dele- 
gates with  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  Texas  Company. 
.A  discussion  of  railroad  lubrication  was  given  by  George  L. 
Noble,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  railroad  sales 
("epartment  and  conditions  in  the  New  York  and  Chicago  fields 
were  described  by  the  respective  department  managers.  At- 
tention was  called  to  the  provision  in  some  localities  for  spray 
( iling  the  rails  in  order  to  prevent  corrosion  and  rust,  using 
a  specially  designed  car  for  this  purpose.  The  last  few  pages  of 
tl-.e  booklet  give  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  activities 
of  the  Texas  Company,  outlining  the  fields  covered  by  the  different 
departments. 

Stationary  Boilers. — An  interesting  and  well-illustrated  86- 
page  catalogue,  entitled  Boiler  Logic,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  contains  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  regarding  boiler  design,  such  as 
proper  mixture  of  the  gases,  heat  transmission  by  radiation,  by 
c(  nvection  and  by  transmission  through  the  tubes  to  the  water. 
Practical  methods  of  baffling  water  tube  boilers  are  described, 
with  emphasis  laid  on  flexibility  of  design,  prevention  Of  leakage, 
active  and  inactive  surfaces,  and  ease  of  cleaning.  Illustrations 
and  descriptions  are  given  of  Heine  boilers  arranged  for  hand 
firing  with  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal.  Various  kinds  of  stok- 
ers, including  chain  grate,  side  feed  and  underfeed  stokers,  are 
described.  The  catalogue  illustrates  different  arrangements  for 
burning  fuels,  including  oil,  shavings,  bagasse  and  gas.  Several 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  overloading  of  boilers  and  a  chart 
shows  the  relation  between  boiler  load  and  excess  of  flue  gas 
temperature  over  steam  temperature.  The  last  part  takes  up 
the  design,  construction  and  methods  of  shipping  of  Heine  boilers. 

Instruction  Book  for  Grinding  Machine. — The  Heald  Ma- 
chine Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  issued  a  new  instruction 
book  explaining  the  operation  and  adjustment  of  the  Heald  No. 
60  cylinder  grinding  machine,  which  contains  a  number  of  new 
features.  It  includes  diagrams  of  floor  plans,  fan  layouts,  etc., 
making  it  unnecessary  to  use  blueprints,  and  the  instructions  in- 
clude not  only  those  for  adjusting  the  machine,  but  also  for  setting 
up.  There  is  also  a  section  on  the  selection  of  the  proper  grind- 
ing wheels.  Wet  and  dry  grinding  is  also  taken  up,  as  well  as 
speeds  and  feeds  and  the  various  size  arms  which  the  company 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish.  At  the  back  of  the  book  is  a  section 
devoted  to  repair  parts.  In  it,  instead  of  the  usual  long  list  of 
names  and  numbers  of  the  various  parts  and  photographs  of  them, 
there  are  a  number  of  line  drawings,  the  first  one  being  of  the  en- 
tire machine,  which  is  termed  the  master  chart.  When  a  part 
is  broken  the  operator,  who  has  the  machine  in  front  of  him  and 
knows  the  location  from  which  the  part  came,  can  turn  to  the 
chart  designated  on  the  master  chart,  which  will  show  that  par- 
ticular section  or  unit  of  the  machine  and  the  part  number  he 
desires.  This  number,  together  with  the  serial  number  ot  the 
machine,  will  make  it  possible  to  furnish  the  exact  piece  required 
and  guarantee  interchangeability.  The  book  contains  80  pages, 
6  in.  by  9  in.,  and  is  known  as  bulletin  501  A. 
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Systematizing 
Management  in 
Railroad  Shops 


The  systematic  analysis  of  shop  operations  is  a  fairly  re- 
cent development.     It  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  increase 

in  the  size  of  individual  plants  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  supervisory 
officers  to  gain  correct  and  definite  in- 
formation regarding  the  operation  of 
the  properties  by  personal  observation. 
In  many  manufacturing  plants  the  operations  are  few  in  num- 
ber. This  has  facilitated  the  keeping  of  detailed  records  and 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  time  studies  of  the  individual 
operations.  At  present,  time  studies  and  detailed  records  are 
the  most  important  features  of  investigations  of  production 
in  industry.  Due  to  the  diversity  of  the  work  in  railroad 
shops,  the  introduction  of  these  same  methods  involves  an 
enormous  amount  of  clerical  work  and  for  that  reason  many 
railroad  shop  men  have  contended  that  so-called  scientific 
management  methods  could  not  be  successfully  used. 

The  argument  against  systematized  management  in  rail- 
road shops  is  based  on  objections  to  the  methods  used  and 
not  to  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  records  are  the  means 
to  an  end  and  are  only  useful  for  the  results  secured.  Rail- 
road shop  executives  who  are  trying  to  get  increased  out- 
put should  recognize  that  systematic  management  methods 
have  proved  a  great  aid  to  industrial  plants  and  should  like- 
wise be  beneficial  in  railroad  shops.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  adopting  the  identical  system  that  is  used  in  industries, 
but  by  instituting  a  series  of  records  that  will  check  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  insure  that  the  various  departments 
operate  as  a  unit,  troublescane  delays  can  be  avoided.  The 
foremen  could  be  relieved  of  a  mass  of  routine  duties,  thus 
enabling  them  to  give  more  time  to  developing  improved  meth- 
ods and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  departments.  Where 
no  follow-up  system  is  used  in  the  shop,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  foremen  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  try- 
ing to  expedite  the  individual  jobs.  They  have  no  means  of 
knowing  where  the  parts  for  the  next  locomotive  that  is  due 


out  have  been  delayed,  why  the  storehouse  has  not  delivered 
certain  material,  or  any  of  the  multitude  of  trivial  matters 
that  hold  up  production. 

Most  railroad  shc^s  are  too  large  to  function  properly 
without  some  aids  to  management.  Just  how  comprehensive 
a  systan  is  needed  for  a  given  shc^  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  plant  and  the  local  conditions.  At  any  rate,  the  time  has 
come  when  railroad  men  should  recognize  that  systematic 
management  is  needed  and  should  attempt  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples worked  out  in  industry  to  the  different  conditions  exist- 
ing in  railroad  shops.  Are  you  using  a  shop  scheduling 
svstem  ? 


Breaking 

Operating 

Records 


The  effect  of  the  campaign  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  to  secure  improved  operation  of  the  railroads  is 

quite  evident  in  the  records  recently 
published  by  the  American  Railroad 
Association  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Statistics  of  the 
Car  Service  Division  of  the  A.  R.  A. 
show  that  in  the  Week  ending  October  9,  1,009,787  freight 
cars  were  loaded,  a  record  that  has  been  exceeded  but  once. 
This  is  the  first  time  this  year  that  freight  car  loading  has 
passed  the  million  mark  although  for  several  weeks  the 
figures  have  been  in  excess  of  the  loadings  for  the  correspond- 
ing weeks  in  1919  and  1918. 

Operating  statistics  for  the  month  of  July  show  that  the 
railroads  during  that  month  handled  15.2  per  cent  more 
freight  than  in  July,  1919.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1920 
the  number  of  tons  of  freight  hauled  one  mile  was  248,- 
999,000,000  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  the  outlaw  strikes. 
This  is  an  increase  of  17.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
first  seven  months  of  1919  and  also  represents  a  greater 
volume  of  traffic  than  has  ever  before  been  handled  by  the 
railroads  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year.  In  July  of 
this  year  the  average  tons  of  freight  per  car  was  29.7  as  com- 
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V  pared  with  28  in  1919.     The  average  mileage  per  freight 
.car  per  day  was  26.2  as  against  24.1  last  year. 

While  operating   statistics   for  the  later  months  are  not 

•  available,  the  records  of  car  loading  already  mentioned  in- 

:■  dicate  that  the  performance  is  steadily  improving.     This  is 

;' further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  accumulation  of  loaded 

y  cars  in   terminals   awaiting   movement,   which   was   almost 

'.   100,000  on  March  1  when  the  roads  were  returned,  was  re- 

■  duced  to  41,135  on  October  8.     As  nearly  18,000  of  these 

cars  were  being  held  at  ports  for  ships,  it  is  no  exaggeration 

to  state  that  congestions  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  general  freight  car  situation  is  also  improving .  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  car  shortage  for  the  week  ending 
October  1  shows  a  reduction  of  9,000  cars  as  compared  with 
the  previous  week.  Cars  are  being  returned  to  the  owners 
;  and  on  October  1,  30  per  cent  of  the  cars  were  on  home  lines, 
a  gain  of  2  per  cent  over  September  1  and  of  8.1  per  cent  over 
March  1.  To  offset  these  circumstances,  however,  the  per- 
centage of  bad-order  cars  shows  a  slight  increase  from  7.0 
per  cent  in  June,  1920  to  7.2  per  cent  in  July.  Conditions 
are  better  than  in  July,  1919,  when  the  percentage  of  bad- 
order  cars  was  8.7,  but  this  was  almost  a  high  record  and 
there  is  urgent  need  for  more  attention  to  car  repairs  in  order 
that  the  unserviceable  equipment  may  be  brought  down  to 
the  normal  value  of  four  per  cent. 

This  record  is  splendid,  but  it  can  be  still  further  improved 
by  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  co-op)eration  of  all  of  the  de- 
partments on  the  railroads  and  of  every  man  in  each  depart- 
ment. Mechanical  department  forces  in  particular  can  be  a 
big  factor  in  improved  operation. 


they  were  capable  of  performing  such  work  and  for  not  sup<r- 
vising  the  work  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  rules  were 
complied  with.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
fatalities  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  locomotive  been 
equipped  with  automatic  firedoors,  and  the  use  of  tell-t.le 
holes  in  all  crown  stays  and  staybolts,  regardless  of  th<  ir 
length,  is  recommended. 


The  chief  inspector  of  locomotive  boilers  has  recently  re- 
ported to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  crown  sheet 

failure  on  a  passenger  train  which  re- 
Accident  Investiga-  suited  in  the  death  of  the  engineer  and 
tion  Discloses  Dis-  fireman.     The  circumstances  are  some- 
regard  of  I.C.C.  Ruleswhat  unusual  in  that  the  investigation 

disclosed  several  flagrant  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  inspection  rules.  The  accident  occurred  on 
a  Pacific  type  locomotive  drawing  a  passenger  train  and 
while  running  at  a  speed  of  about  45  miles  an  hour.  The 
crown  sheet  failed,  permitting  steam  and  water  to  enter  the 
cab  and  resulting  in  fatal  injuries  to  both  members  of  the 
crew.  The  locomotive  was  built  in  1913  and  had  a  straight 
top  radial  stayed  boiler  supj)orted  by  1^  in.  sta>^,  spaced  4 
in.  by  4  in.  The  crown  sheet  pocketed  to  a  depth  of  4  in. 
on  the  right  side.  In  the  pocketed  area  there  were  37  broken 
bolts,  12  which  were  not  broken  which  the  sheet  pulled  off. 
Numerous  defective  stays  were  found  outside  the  pocketed 
area.  No  evidence  of  overheating  or  strain  was  found,  but 
after  the  pocketed  section  of  the  plate  was  cut  out,  an 
examination  of  the  broken  bolts  showed  that  the  ends  were 
coated  with  considerable  scale.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
rest  of  tlie  boiler,  it  was  believed  that  these  stays  were  broken 
some  time  previous  to  the  last  monthly  inspection,  which  was 
made  20  days  prior  to  the  accident. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  on  the  previous  trip,  the  safet}' 
valves  did  not  relieve  the  pressure  and  it  went  as  high  as  250 
lb.  Nevertheless  the  inspectors  did  not  believe  that  this  was 
a  factor  in  causing  the  accident  as  the  stresses  on  the  crown 
stays  would  have  been  well  within  the  allowable  limit. 

The  inspector  who  certified  to  the  condition  of  the  boiler 
at  the  last  monthly  inspection  admitted  that  he  did  not  per- 
form the  work  called  for  on  the  report  and  that  the  locomo- 
tive was  not  fired  up  although  the  report  stated  that  the 
safety  valves  were  set  on  that  day.  It  was  also  brought  out 
that  in  setting  the  safety  valves  on  the  day  of  the  accident  a 
second  steam  gage,  as  required  by  law,  was  not  used. 

In  commenting  on  the  accident,  the  chief  inspector  calls 
attention  to  the  laxity  of  the  mechanical  department  officers 
in  assigning  men  to  make  inspections  without  knowing  that 


The  railroads,  spurred  on  by  the  necessity  of  moving  ;;n 
unprecedented  amount  of  freight  in  order  to  prevent  a  heavy 

curtailment  of  production,  have  ma  ie 
Better  a   remarkable  record  during  the  past 

Freight  Cars  few   months.      The   goals   which   were 

Needed  established  by  the  Association  of  Rail- 

way Executives  included  an  average 
movement  of  each  loaded  freight  car  of  30  miles  per  day, 
with  an  average  loading  of  30  tons.  During  July  the  roads 
averaged  26  miles  per  car  per  day.  During  that  month  12 
of  the  large  roads  exceeded  the  standard  for  car  loading  and 
15  roads  attained  an  average  of  over  30  miles  per  car  day. 
The  splendid  service  which  has  been  done  by  the  car  service 
committees  and  the  car  service  organization  has  made  it 
possible  to  break  up  the  congestions  at  different  points  and 
to  secure  a  more  normal  freight  car  movement. 

One  thing  is  interfering  greatly  with  getting  a  better  move- 
ment, and  that  is  that  so  many  of  the  freight  cars  are  in 
poor  condition.  Some  of  them  are  too  light  and  should  have 
been  retired  from  service  long  ago,  and  a  great  many  others, 
if  they  are  to  remain  in  service,  must  be  rebuilt  and  be  very 
considerably  reinforced.  It  is  poor  policy  to  try  to  continue 
to  operate  cars  which  cannot  stand  up  under  service.  It 
means  that  heavy  trains  are  continually  being  delayed  because 
of  defective  cars  and  in  many  cases  these  breakdowns  have 
wrecked  good  cars  and  have  damaged  or  destroyed  con- 
siderable amounts  of  freight.  The  mechanical  department 
should  use  every  influence  to  get  the  cars  into  good  operating 
condition,  or  to  see  that  they  are  set  aside  if  they  are  not  fit. 


Use  of 


So  large  a  proportion  of  the  injuries  sustained  as  a  result 
of  the  bomb  explosion  which  occurred  recently  in  Wall  street 

were  directly  due  to  broken  glass  fall- 
ing from  the  shattered  windows,  that 
Wired  and  there  was  much  speculation  as  to  the 

Safety  Glass  extent   to   which   these   injuries   would 

have  been  lessened  had  the  use  of  wire 
glass  been  more  general.  Every  accident  from  a  broken 
windshield  resulting  from  even  slight  automobile  mishaps 
invites  similar  consideration  in  favor  of  the  use  of  safety 
glass.  While  broken  glass  does  not  figure  prominently  in 
railroad  accidents,  the  menace  is  always  present. 

With  the  wide  use  of  wire  glass  and  the  improvement  that 
has  more  recently  been  effected  in  the  construction  of  safety 
glass,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  special  properties  possessed 
by  both  of  these  materials  should  not  be  more  generally  taken 
advantage  of  in  car  and  locomotive  use  as  well  as  in  shops, 
stations  and  office  buildings. 

Safety  glass  consists  of  two  layers  of  ordinary  glass  ce- 
mented together,  so  that  when  struck  a  sharp  blow  it  will 
not  shatter  into  many  flying  fragments,  although  it  may  be 
badly  cracked.  When  first  manufactured  safety  glass  did  not 
have  altogether  satisfactory  visibility,  but  this  has  been 
remedied  and  its  use  for  automobile  windshields  has  become 
popular.  The  same  arguments  in  favor  of  its  use  in  an  auto- 
mobile windshield  should  apply  to  its  use  in  a  locomotive 
cab;  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  extra  price  for  this  form 
of  protection  in  your  automobile,  would  it  not  be  consistent 
to  place  the  same  glass  in  the  locomotive  cab?  The  use  of 
any  material  that  promises  additional  protection  to  employees 
is  something  to  which  mechanical  engineers  should  always 
give  serious  consideration. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  MEN? 

WILLIAM  S.  WoLLNER,  general  safety,  fire  prevention  and 
welfare  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  October  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rail- 
road Club  on  The  Human  Element  in  Railroading,  drew  a 
sharp  contrast  between  the  critical  attention  which  is  given 
to  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  on  the  railroads  and 
the  comparative  indifference  which  is  paid  to  the  selection 
and  use  of  a  far  more  vital  factor — the  men.  Is  it  not  true 
that  this  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  using  spe- 
cial skill  and  scientific  methods  in  directing  the  human  ele- 
ment is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  labor  difficulties  which 
beset  us? 


could  the  association  take  which  would  do  so  much  in  this 
direction  as  seeing  that  the  supervising  officers  were  all  suit- 
ably instructed  and  equipped  in  the  art  of  handling  men? 


Labor 
Turnover 


A  large  part  of  the  leadership  cm  the  railroads,  even  outside 
of  those  departments  which  have  to  do  with  civil,  mechanical 

and  electrical  engineering  problems,  is 
Training  in  the  hands  of  technically   educated 

the  men.     Young  men  who  enter  engineer- 

Foremen  ^^S  courses  in  our  colleges  look  forward, 

most  of  them,  to  the  time  when  they  will 
be  advanced  to  executive  positions  arid  will  have  consider- 
able forces  of  men  working  under  their  direction,  and  yet, 
even  today,  how  many  of  our  engineering  courses  give  any 
adequate  amount  of  attention  to  problems  affecting  the  utili- 
zation and  direction  of  human  energy?  It  is  true  that  the 
technical  graduate  today  is  better  favored  in  these  respects 
than  those  of  us  who  were  graduated  several  years  ago,  but 
even  at  that,  in  most  cases,  he  is  little  better  fitted  in  this 
respect  when  he  is  graduated  than  he  is  of  using  good  English 
and  sound  logic  in  making  up  an  engineering  report. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  much  real  coaching  or  training 
does  a  foreman  receive  in  the  supervising  of  men  when  he 
is  promoted  from  the  ranks?  He  may  have  the  highest  sort 
of  ability  in  this  respect  lying  dormant,  but  of  what  use  is 
this  unless  he  knows  how  to  utilize  it?  A  cutting  tool  may 
l)e  made  of  the  finest  kind  of  steel,  but  if  it  is  not  properly 
sharpened  for  the  work  which  it  is  to  do,  it  is  inefficient 
and  oft-times  useless. 

A  few  industries  have  awakened  to  the  vital  necessity  of 
educating  their  foremen  and  subordinate  officers  in  the  art 
of  training  men  and  directing  their  work  and  they  are  get- 
ting big  returns  from  an  almost  insignificant  expenditure. 
Ordinarily  a  foreman  or  boss  in  railroad  service  is  taken 
from  the  ranks  and  is  literally  thrown  at  the  job.  In  some 
cases  hs  fails  miserably  when  he  could  have  made  good  under 
intelligent  direction.  In  other  cases  he  stumbles  along  and 
manages  to  get  by,  but  like  Topsy,  he  "just  grows  up"  to 
the  job  and  the  limited  education  that  he  receives  from  bitter 
experience  costs  his  company  heavily.  In  a  few  cases  the 
new  foreman  has  a  rare  ability  as  a  director  of  men  and 
makes  good  from  the  start,  but  even  these  men  would  do 
better  and  go  further  if  aided  by  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
tensive course  of  study.  An  ordinary  mechanic  serves  four 
years  as  an  apprentice  to  perfect  himself  in  handling  a  few 
tools  and  doing  a  limited  number  of  mechanical  jobs.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  a  foreman  who  must  direct  men,  the  biggest 
and  most  complex  factor  in  production,  receives  no  special 
training.  Is  it  not  logical  that  when  a  man  is  selected  for 
p-omotion  he  should  at  least  receive  a  course  of  training  in 
tlie  art  of  handling  men  which  will  take  as  long  a  time  as 
learning  how  to  operate  a  typewriting  or  calculating  machine, 
and  yet,  whoever  heard  of  this  being  done  on  a  railroad? 

If  the  individual  railroads  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to 
provide  proper  training  courses  for  such  men  in  the  various 
departments,  why  not  have  the  roads  combine  into  groups? 
Or  possibly  the  American  Railway  Association  could  arrange 
t"  provide  the  necessary  courses  and  training  schools.  And 
^'•hy  should  the  American  Railway  Association  not  do  this? 
At  present  it  is  concentrating  all  its  energies  on  securing 
the  best  use  of  the  present  facilities,  and  yet,  what  course 


In  discussing  Mr.  Wollner's  paper  J.  C.  Clark,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  great  waste  on  the  railroads 
because  of  the  excessive  labor  turnover. 
The  labor  turnover  is  a  symptCHn  of  a 
disease  and  in  order  to  locate  the  cause 
and  eliminate  it  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tific analysis  must  be  made  of  the  reasons  why  men  leave  the 
service.  Incidentally,  if  the  railroads  realized  the  great  ex- 
pense to  which  they  are  put  in  breaking  in  new  men  they 
would  be  inspired  to  locate  the  weak  spots  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  strengthen  them,  even  at  a  very  considerable  cost. 
Many  industries  have  thoroughly  analyzed  the  labor  turn- 
over with  excellent  results.  Railroads  are  not  ver)-  different 
from  industries  in  general  and  they  should  take  advantage 
of  what  has  been  done  in  other  fields.  But  where  are  the 
men  of  vision  in  the  railroad  field  who  will  take  the  initia- 
tive and  not  only  make  such  studies,  but  follow  them  up  and 
take  advantage  of  them? 


Master 
Workmen 


The  railroads  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  speeding 
up  transportation  and  in  getting  the  maximum  use  out  of 

the  present  limited  facilities.  They 
will,  however,  have  to  do  even  more  if 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  to  go 
forward.  If  the  roads  do  not  get  more 
use  from  the  present  equipment  some  of 
our  people  will  have  to  undergo  much  suffering.  In  the  last 
analysis,  however,  all  of  the  people  will  feel  the  effects.  In- 
efficient workmen,  or  skilled  workmen  who  deliberately  re- 
strict production,  may  feel  tliat  they  are  justified  in  their  posi- 
tion and  that  they  are  taking  it  out  of  the  bosses  or  the  stock- 
holders. Under  modern  industrial  conditions,  however,  we 
have  grown  so  interdependent  that  one  part  of  our  people 
cannot  be  hurt  without  the  entire  population  l)eing  affected. 
The  New  York  Tribune  has  just  published  a  copyrighted 
series  of  articles  by  Marshall  Olds  on  The  High  Cost  of 
Strikes.    The  following  paragraph  is  significant: 

"American  public  sympathy  has  always  been,  naturally  and 
openly,  on  the  side  of  labor,  because  its  struggles  were  so 
frequently  against  the  same  big  industrial  'robber  barons' 
which  the  public  itself  was  fighting  and  because  in  general 
in  its  fight  with  capital,  labor  seemed  to  be  the  under  dog. 
But  labor's  overconfident,  often  almost  mad,  insistence  in 
flaunting  its  fundamental  doctrine  of  class  rights,  its  increas- 
ingly ruthless  and  open  infringement  of  the  most  basic  and 
important  rights  of  all  the  people  to  be  fed  and  warmed  and 
clothed,  in  order  that  some  small  group  of  the  labor  class 
may  be  able  to  draw  full  pay  for  working  three  days  a 
week  or  in  order  to  put  one  group  of  men  instead  of  another 
group  into  union  power,  is  an  open  challenge  as  to  whether 
America  is  to  go  back  to  the  class  and  group  government  of 
the  Middle  Ages  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  people,  or  is 
to  stay  American  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans." 

Wise,  intelligent  supervision,  patient  effort  and  simple 
educational  measures  will  do  much  to  bring  those  elements 
that  are  abusing  their  power  to  their  senses.  Fortunately 
the  American  railway  workers  are  above  the  average  of  in- 
dustrial workers  in  this  countr\-.  We  will  never  get  any- 
where, however,  if  those  who  direct  them  are  not  big  enough 
and  sufficiently  well  trained  to  know  how  to  deal  with  them 
properly,  and  wisely  direct  their  energies.  If  w^e  are  to  have 
master  workmen  we  must  have  expert  and  master  foremen 
and  executives,  and  the  higher  executives  especially  must 
have  a  keen  and  broad  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
human  element  in  the  organization. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ASSIGNING  LOCOMOTIVES 

Phii^delphia,   Pa. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  proverbial  man  from  Mars,  if  he  were  to  observe  our 
railroads,  could  not  fail  to  wonder  at  the  assignment  of  en- 
gines to  trains.  Often  locomotives  are  distributed  seemingly 
as  though  any  engine  would  fit  any  train.  When  the  project 
for  standard  engines  was  under  way  during  the  war,  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  against  them  was  that  they  would  not  fit 
any  particular  set  of  operating  conditions.  But  could  the 
assignment  of  these  engines  to  any  particular  division  be  more 
out  of  place  than  the  assignment  of  engines  to  some  trains 
on  which  they  are  regularly  placed?  I  have  seen  within  a 
half  hour  on  th?  same  piece  of  track  a  heavy  Pacific  engine 
go  by  hauling  a  four  car  passenger  train  and  a  light  Atlantic 
engine  loaded  down  with  a  full  tonnage  freight  train,  about 
twenty  box  cars.  The  Atlantic  engine  could  easily  have 
handled  the  passenger  train — it  had  in  times  gone  by — and 
as  a  freight  engine,  the  Pacific  could  have  handled  practically 
the  same  tonnage  as  the  Consolidations  and  done  it  faster. 

Not  many  hours  before  writing  these  lines,  I  saw  one  of 
the  finest  Pacific  engines  in  the  country  hauling  a  little  local 
train  into  the  station,  a  train  any  eight-wheeler  could  have 
handled.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  road  is  short  of  eight- 
wheelers,  it  always  has  plenty  around  the  repair  shop  farm; 
but  it  hauls  plenty  of  little  local  trains  with  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  engines.  Frequently  Mogul  engines  are  used  on  the 
same  service,  and  I  have  become  hardened  to  the  sight  of  a 
Consolidation  engine  on  passenger  trains.  There  is  even 
one  local  passenger  train  that  I  can  expect  to  see  with  a 
Mikado. 

Why  should  a  little  engine  go  out  hauling  a  big  train  and 
right  behind  it  come  a  little  train  with  a  big  engine?  Why 
should  freight  train  after  freight  train  pass,  all  with  about 
the  same  tonnage,  but  with  all  sizes  of  engines?  Why 
should  a  thirty-five  car  train  have  one  engine  and  a  forty-car 
train  be  double-headed?  Why  should  some  divisions  have 
all  small  engines  when  some  large  ones  could  be  used,  and 
others  have  all  large  engines  when  smaller  ones  could  be  used 
to  advantage  on  some  of  the  trains? 

Why  should  not  the  responsibility  for  the  assignment  of 
engines  be  placed  squarely  on  somebody's  shoulders,  he  to 
look  after  the  location  of  the  present  power  and  its  general 
assignment  to  trains  and  to  have  the  further  duty  of  con- 
tinually investigating  operating  conditions  with  a  view  to 
developing  new  sizes  of  power  to  meet  the  requirements  ?  He 
should  aim  as  far  as  possible  to  have  the  right  engine  on  the 
right  train,  shifting  the  engines  from  roundhouse  to  round- 
house until  the  best  results  are  obtained. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem,  and,  in  general,  at  present  is  no- 
body's business.  The  superintendent  of  motive  power  has 
too  much  to  do.  The  master  mechanics  are  glad  to  keep  the 
engines  in  running  order.  The  road  foreman  of  engines  is 
glad  to  keep  them  going  after  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
operating  department.  He  has  his  hands  full  to  keep  the 
engines  in  order  and  scrape  up  an  engine  now  and  then  when 
they  get  real  scarce.  The  roundhouse  foreman  often  is  satis- 
fied if  he  has  any  engine  at  all  for  each  train.  I  have  seen 
a  little  eight-wheel  engine  weighing  not  over  100,000  lb.  go 
out  with  a  seven-car  express  train  that  would  have  taxed 
the  capacity  of  an  Atlantic  of  twice  the  size.  Why?  It 
was  the  only  engine  of  that  division  that  happened  to  be  in 
the  house.  I  have  seen  the  roundhouse  foreman  wonder 
whether  any  passenger  engine  would  come  in  that  was  fit  to 
send  out  on  the  limited  in  the  morning,  or  whether  he  would 


in  the  end  have  to  use  the  best  freight  engine  in  the  house. 
As  far  as  the  operating  department  is  concerned,  any  en^  ine 
that  is  big  enough  to  haul  the  train  will  do. 

It  is  very  bad  policy  not  to  distribute  the  motive  power  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  costs  extra  money  to  handle  little 
trains  with  big  engines;  it  may  cost  extra  money  to  handle 
big  trains  with  little  engines,  and  it  is  certainly  unsatis- 
factory to  all  of  us  who  have  been  late  because  the  engine 
could  not  handle  the  train.  Here  lies  an  opportimity  for  in- 
creased efficiency!  Why  should  not  the  job  be  given  to  a 
particular  officer,  who  would  have  to  know  the  whole  roid,. 
the  weight  of  trains,  profile,  condition  of  track,  the  char-'^ 
acteristics  and  condition  of  each  engine  on  the  road,  the 
train  schedule,  and  all  the  other  things  that  affect  the  prob- 
lem, and  from  these  things  plan  the  distribution  of  motive 
power,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  order  in  which  the  engines  go- 
into  the  shop  so  as  not  to  get  stuck  at  any  time  for  a  par- 
ticular class  of  engine  and,  in  general,  see  that  the  right 
engine  is  always  available  and  used  so  that  we  will  not  be 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  150,000  lb.  Consolidations  and 
320,000  lb.  Mikados  hauling  the  same  weight  train  over  the 
same  track.  Geo.  N.  Clouser. 


SHOP  LABOR  CONDITIONS 

New  Yoek,  N.   Y. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Labor  conditions  generally  are  improving  slowly.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done  before  getting  back  to  the  conditions 
that  existed  before  the  war.  The  movement  now  on  foot  by 
the  labor  leaders  to  nationalize  the  railroads  through  National 
Agreements  and  National  Boards  of  Adjustment  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  public. 

If  this  movement  goes  through  the  present  indications  of 
there  being  a  betterment  will  be  reversed.  Much  depends  on 
just  what  is  done  in  the  next  few  months.  The  time  is  op- 
portune for  shaking  off  a  big  per  cent  of  the  things  that 
hamper  improving  conditions. 

Most  shops  have  on  their  hands  a  lot  of  mechanics  with 
little  or  no  skill;  men  who  were  employed  during  the  war 
period  when  good  men  were  unobtainable.  These  partially 
skilled  men  who  have  not  showed  any  aptitude  for  improve- 
ment must  be  weeded  out  and  good  men  put  in  their  places. 
This  move  cannot  be  made  unless  there  is  either  a  marked 
modification  made  in  the  National  Agreement  on  seniority 
rights  or  an  arbitrary  stand  taken  to  disregard  entirely  all  the 
rules  and  working  agreements  that  were  put  in  force  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  during  government  control. 

Certainly  the  spirit  of  the  Transportation  Act  was  to  re- 
store each  individual  road  to  an  individual  operating  unit 
so  that  they  might  deal  with  their  own  men  independently, 
without  being  hampered  in  any  manner  by  political  influence. 
National  Boards  of  Adjustment  will  mean  a  continuation  in 
a  marked  degree  of  the  conditions  that  built  up  step  by 
step  the  inefficient  machine  that  must  now  be  rebuilt  in  its 
entirety.  The  public  has  a  right  to  an  efficient  transporta- 
tion machine.  The  roads  gave  them  one  before  the  war 
period;  they  can  do  it  again  if  unhampered  and  again  placed 
in  the  position  of  individual  units  so  that  each  one's  labor 
problems  may  be  worked  out  and  solved  by  the  local  officials 
The  right  to  re-establish  either  the  piece  work  system, 
bonus  or  merit  system  is  of  paramount  importance.  The 
National  Agreement  method  of  paying  all  men  alike  regard- 
less of  their  skill  or  production  capacity  is  entirely  wrong; 
it  can  only  lead  to  one  thing — inefficiency.  This  octopu- 
must  be  shaken  off.  The  good  workmen  in  the  railroai! 
shops  never  favored  this  method  of  rate  fixing  and  do  no* 
favor  it  now.  There  are  now  lots  of  men  looking  for  em 
ployment.  The  time  is  ripe  for  something  to  be  done;  th^ 
start  must  eventually  be  made.    Why  postpone  the  inevitable " 

F.  Oreman. 


Mountain  Type  Locomotives  for  the  New  Haven 


Equipment  Includes  Feed  Water  Heaters  and  Pro- 
vision for   Future   Application  of  the  Booster 


THE  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  purchased 
30  Mountain  type  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  following  closely  in  design  the 
U.  S.  R.  A.  standard  light  Mountain  type  locomotives  de- 
livered to  that  railroad  by  the  same  builders  during  federal 
control.  The  new  locomotives  were  built  at  the  Schenectady 
works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  selec- 
tion of  this  type  for  freight  service  is  particularly  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad  has  also  had  experience 
with  Mikado  and  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  of  recent  de- 


sign 


The  construction  of  a  large,   well-designed  classification 


tance  of  approximately  110  miles.  As  this  portion  of  the 
railroad  is  a  two  track  line  over  which  moves  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  fast  passenger  service  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  the  necessitv  for  a  locomotive  that  can  handle  these 
freight  trains  at  sustained  speed  is  apparent. 

Performance  Characteristics 

The  light  Mountain  type  was  the  last  of  the  standard  de- 
signs to  be  prepared  by  the  Railroad  Administration  but 
the  first  of  these  locomotives  completed  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  was  consigned  to  the  New  Haven. 
The  performance  of  these  first  Mountain  type  locomotives 


/  /* 


,-v  r.-*-*.*!* 


Mountain   Type   Locomotive  for  Fast   Freight  Service 


\ard  at  Cedar  Hill,  near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  was 
described  in  the  July  30,  1920,  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  has 
I 'laced  the  New  Haven  in  a  better  position  to  utilize  heav\' 
lower  in  freight  service.  It  has  always  been  a  difficult 
iiiatter  on  the  New  Haven  to  assemble  heavy  tonnage  trains 
regularly  for  through  movement  on  account  of  the  character 
<f  the  territorv'  served  and  it  may  be  possible  that  the  po- 
tential tonnage  rating  of  the  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives 
^  ould  be  in  excess  of  the  practical  limitations  on  this  section 
<  n  the  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mountain  type  should 
'  e  able  to  demonstrate  sustained  speed  with  full  tonnage 
trains  in  excess  of  the  Mikado  type  locomotives. 

The  new  Mountain  type  locomotive  will  operate  mainly  in 
through  service  between  New  Haven  and  Providence,  a  dis- 


has  been  generally  satisfactory  and  the  new  locomotives  do 
not  differ  from  them  in  any  marked  degree  except  for  the 
addition  of  several  important  specialties  designed  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  new  locomotives. 

The  locomotives  will  exert  a  maximum  tractive  effort  of 
53,900  lb.  The  line  over  which  these  loccwnotives  will  oper- 
ate is  along  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  is  practically 
level  except  for  a  few  short  breaks  with  a  maximum  of  0.6 
per  cent  for  a  short  distance.  As  the  tonnage  handled  by 
these  locomotives  will  be  approximately  3,000  tons,  they 
should  be  able  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  through  freight 
in  conjunction  with  the  heavy  passenger  traffic. 

Based  on  the  performance  of  the  earlier  Mountain  t>'pe 
Icccmctives  it  is  anticipated  that  the  new  locomotives  will  be 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ASSIGNING  LOCOMOTIVES 

Pnii.ADF.i.i'iiiA.    Pa. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  proverbial  man  from  Mars,  if  he  were  to  observe  our 
railroads,  could  not  fail  to  wonder  at  the  assignment  of  en- 
gines to  trains.  Often  hxomotives  are  distril)Utc'(l  seemingly 
as  though  any  engine  would  tit  any  train.  When  the  project 
for  standard  engines  was  under  way  during  the  war,  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  against  them  was  that  they  would  not  tit 
any  particular  set  of  operating  conditions.  But  could  the 
assignment  of  the.^e  engines  to  any  particular  division  be  more 
out  of  place  than  the  assignment  of  engines  to  some  trains 
on  which  they  are  regularly  placed?  I  have  seen  within  a 
half  hour  on  the  same  piece  of  track  a  heavy  Pacific  engine 
go  by  hauling  a  four  car  pas.><enger  train  and  a  light  Atlantic 
engine  loaded  down  with  a  full  tonnage  freight  train,  about 
twenty  box  cars.  The  Atlantic  engine  could  easily  have 
handled  the  passenger  train— it  had  in  times  gone  by — and 
as  a  freight  engine,  the  Pacific  could  have  handled  practically 
the  same  tonnage  as  the  Con.^olidations  and  done  it  faster. 

Not  many  hours  before  writing  the.'ie  lines,  I  saw  one  of 
the  finest  Pacific  engines  in  the  country  hauling  a  little  local 
train  into  the  station,  a  train  any  eight-wheeler  could  have 
handled.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  road  is  short  of  eight- 
wheelers,  it  always  has  plenty  around  the  repair  shop  farm; 
but  it  hauls  plenty  of  little  local  trains  with  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  engines.  Frequently  Mogul  engine?  are  used  on  the 
same  service,  and  I  have  become  hardened  to  tiie  sight  of  a 
Consolidation  engine  on  passenger  trains.  There  is  even 
one  local  passenger  train  that  I  can  expect  to  see  with  a 
Mikado. 

Why  should  a  little  engine  go  out  hauling  a  big  train  and 
right  behind  it  come  a  little  train  with  a  big  engine?  Why 
should  freight  train  after  freight  train  pass,  all  with  about 
the  same  tonnage,  but  with  all  sizes  of  engines?  Why 
should  a  thirty-five  car  train  have  one  engine  and  a  fofty-car 
train  be  double-headed?  Why  should  some  divisions  have 
all  small  engines  when  some  large  ones  could  be  usi-d,  and 
others  have  all  large  engines  when  smaller  ones  could  be  used 
to  advantage  on  some  of  tlie  trains? 

^^"hy  should  not  the  responsibility  for  the  assignment  of 
engines  lie  placed  squarely  on  somebo<ly's  shoulders,  he  to 
look  after  the  location  of  the  pre.<;ent  power  and  its  gi-neral 
assignment  to  trains  and  to  have  tlu'  furtluT  duty  of  con- 
tinually invotigating  operating  conditions  with  a  view  to 
developing  new  .>izes  of  power  to  meet  the  requirements?  He 
should  aim  as  far  as  possible  to  have  the  right  engine  on  the 
riglit  train,  shifting  tlie  engims  from  roundhouse  to  round- 
house until  the  best  result-  are  olitained. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem,  and,  in  general,  at  present  is  no- 
body's busine.-s.  'Ihe  suj)erinten(lent  of  motive  power  has 
too  much  to  do.  The  master  mechani*  s  are  glad  to  keep  the 
engines  in  running  order.  The  road  foreman  of  engines  is 
glad  to  keep  them  going  after  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
operating  department.  He  has  hi-  luinds  full  to  keep  the 
engines  in  order  and  .«crape  up  an  engine  now  and  then  wlien 
they  get  real  scarce.  The  roundhouse  foreman  often  is  sati.-- 
fied  if  he  has  any  engine  at  all  for  each  train.  I  have  seen 
a  little  eight-wheel  engine  weighing  not  over  100,000  lb.  go 
out  with  a  seven-car  expre.-s  train  that  would  have  taxed 
the  capacity  of  an  Atlantic  of  twice  tlie  si/e.  Why?  It 
was  the  only  engine  of  that  division  that  happened  to  be  in 
the  house.  I  have  seen  the  roundhouse  foreman  wonder 
whether  any  passenger  engine  would  come  in  that  was  fit  to 
Send  out  on  the  limited  in  tlie  morning,  or  whether  lie  would 


in  the  end  have  to  use  the  best  freight  engine  in  the  h<  . 
As  far  as  the  operating  department  is  concerned,  any  en 
that  is  big  enough  to  haul  the  train  will  do. 

It  is  very  bad  policy  not  to  distribute  the  motive  pow( 
the  best  advantage.      It  costs  extra  money   to  handle  i 
trains  with  big  engines;  it  may  cost  extra  money  to  ha' 
big  trains  with  little  engines,  and  it  is  certainly  un.- 
factor}-  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  late  because  the  en._ 
could  not  handle  the  train.     Here  lies  an  opportunity  for 
creased  efficiency!     W'hy  should  not  the  job  be  given  '. 
particular  officer,  who  would  have  to  know  the  whole  rf 
the   weight  of  trains,  profile,  condition  of  track,  the  cl 
acteristics  and  condition  of  each  engine  on  the  road, 
train  schedule,  and  all  the  other  things  that  affect  the  pr 
lem,  and  from  these  things  plan  the  distribution  of  mu] 
power,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  order  in  which  the  engine? 
into  the  shop  so  as  not  to  get  stuck  at  any  time  for  a  p 
ticular  class  of  engine  and,  in  general,  see  that  the  ri 
engine  is  always  available  and  used  so  that  we  will  not 
treated   to  the  spectacle  of   150,000  lb.   Consolidations  .. 
J 20,000  lb.  Mikados  hauling  the  same  weight  train  over 
same  track.  Geo.  N.  Clouser 
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SHOP  LABOR  CONDITIONS 

New   York,   .N.    ^ 

To  THE  Editor: 

Labor  conditions  generally  are  improving  slowly.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done  before  getting  back  to  the  conditions 
that  existed  before  the  war.  The  movement  now  on  foot  by 
the  labor  leaders  to  nationalize  the  railroads  through  National 
.Agreements  and  National  Boards  of  Adjustment  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  public. 

If  this  movement  goes  tlirough  the  present  indications  of 
there  being  a  betterment  will  be  reversed.  Much  depends  on 
just  what  is  done  in  the  next  few  months.  The  time  is  o[)- 
portune  for  shaking  off  a  big  per  cent  of  the  things  that 
hamper  imi)roving  conditions. 

Most  shops  have  on  their  hands  a  lot  of  mechanics  with 
little  or  no  skill;  men  who  were  employed  during  the  war 
period  when  good  men  were  unobtainalile.  These  partially 
skilled  men  who  have  not  showed  any  aptitude  for  improve- 
ment must  Ih.'  weeded  out  and  good  men  put  in  their  places. 
This  move  cannot  be  made  unless  there  is  either  a  marked 
modification  made  in  the  National  Agreement  on  seniority 
rights  or  an  arl)itrary  stand  taken  to  disregard  entirely  all  tiic 
rules  and  working  agreements  that  were  put  in  force  by  the 
Railroad  .Administration  during  government  control. 

Certainly  the  spirit  of  the  Transportation  Act  was  to  re- 
.'itore  each  individual  road  to  an  individual  operating  unit 
.-so  that  they  might  deal  with  their  own  men  independent!' , 
without  being  hampered  in  any  manner  by  political  influence. 
National  Boards  of  Adjustment  will  mean  a  continuation  in 
a  marked  degree  of  the  conditions  that  built  up  step  by 
stej)  the  inefficient  machine  that  must  now  be  rebuilt  in  its 
entirety.  The  public  has  a  right  to  an  efficient  transporta- 
tion machine.  The  roads  gave  them  one  before  the  wj.r 
period;  they  can  do  it  again  if  unhampered  and  again  place! 
in  the  position  of  indivi(kial  units  so  tliat  each  one's  labc 
|)r()l>lems  may  be  worked  cut  and  solved  by  tlu'  ]o(  al  ofticial 

The  right  to  re-establish  either  the  piece  work  systen 
bonus  or  merit  s\steni  i-  of  paramount  importance.  Tl 
National  .Agreement  nietluHl  of  i)aying  all  men  alike  regar 
less  of  their  skill  or  pnxluction  cajiacity  is  entirely  wroni. 
it  can  only  lead  to  one  thing — inefficiency.  This  octopi 
must  be  shaken  off.  The  good  workmen  in  the  railro;; 
shops  never  favored  this  method  of  rate  fixing  and  do  Ti> 
favor  it  now.  There  are  now  lots  of  men  looking  for  en 
ploymcnt.  The  time  is  ripe  for  something  to  be  done;  th 
start  must  eventually  be  made.    Why  postpone  the  inevitable 

F.  Oreman. 
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viouNTAiN  Type  Locomotives  for  the  New  Haven 


Equipment  Includes  Feed  Water  Heaters  and  Pro- 
vision for    Future   Application   of  the   Booster 
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'1110  Xcu  \()rk.  New  Haven  &:  llartt'ord  has  purchased 
.^0  Mountain  txpe  l()c()ni(;t.ves  from  the  American 
Locomotive  (Omiiany  followinu'  closely  in  dcsiun  the 
I  .  S.  R.  A.  stanthird  li.nht  Mountain  type  locomotives  de- 
I  vercd  to  that  railroad  1)\  the  same  huiklers  durini:  federal 
iiitrol.  The  new  locomotive.-  were  huilt  at  the  Si  henectad}' 
\  orks  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  .selec- 
tion of  this  type  for  freiuht  service  is  {wrticularly  -ii^niticant 
I  1  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad  has  also  had  experience 
\  ith  Mikado  and  Santa  Le  type  locomotives  of  recent  de- 
-li^n.  "     '-■' 

Ihe   construction    of   a    larue,    well-designed   clas>ificati(jn 


tance  of  appro.ximately  110  mile-.  .Vs  thi,-  |»ortion  of  the 
railroad  is  a  two  track  line  over  which  m<ne-  a  large  por- 
tion <jf  the  fa.-t  jta.s.senger  service  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  the  necessity  for  a  hxomotive  that  can  handle  these 
freight  trains  at  sustained  speed  i-  af)parenL  . 

Performance  Characteristics 

'ihe  light  Mountain  t\  jje  was  the  last  of  the  standard  de- 

>"gns   to   he   prepared    by    the   Railroad    Admini.-tration    but 

the    first    of    these    locomotives   completed    by    the    American 

Locomotive   Company    wa.s^  con.signed    to   the    Xcw    Haven. 

Ihe   performance   of   the.-e    t'lrst    Mountain    type   loc»miotives 


Mountain    Type    Uocomotive   for    Fast    Freight    Service 


o(l   at   Cedar   Hill,   near  New    Haven,   Conn.,   which   was 

•-cribed  in  the  Jul}  .■>(),  1920.  issue  of  the  Railwa\  .\ge  has 

I  laced  the  New  Haven  in  a  better  iM)sition  to  utilize  heavy 

;   mer   in    freight   service.      It   ha>   always    been   a   diftkult 

'■  latter  on  the  New  Haven  to  assemble  heavy  tonnage  trains 

gularly  for  through  nKnement  on  account  of  the  character 

i   the  territory  served  and  it  may  be  possiljle  that  the  po- 

ntial    tonnage    rating    of    the    Santa    Fe    tyi)e    locomotives 

ould  be  in  excess  of  the  practical  limitations  on  this  section 

'\  the  line.     On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Mountain  t\pe  should 

•  able  to  demonstrate   sustained    speed    with    full   tonnage 

lins  in  excess  of  the  Mikado  t\  pe  locomotives. 

Ihe  new  Mountain  type  loc^omotive  will  operate  mainl\-  in 

irough  service  between  Xew  Haven  and  Providence,  a  dis- 


has  been  generally  satisfactory  and  the  new  locomotives  do 
not  differ  from  them  in  any  marked  degree  except  for  the 
addition  of  -everal  important  spet  ialties  designed  to  in- 
crca.se  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  new  locomotives. 

The  Icx'omotives  will  exert  a  maximum  tractive  effort  of 
5.>.900  ]\).  The  line  over  which  these  l(Komotives  will  oper- 
ate is  along  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  is  practically 
level  except  for  a  few  short  breaks  with  a  maximum  of  0.6 
j)er  cent  for  a  short  distance.  As  the  tonnage  handled  by 
these  kxomotives  will  be  approximately  3,000  tons,  they 
-hould  be  ai)le  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  through  freight 
in  conjunction  with  the  heav\  pas.senger  traftic. 

Based  on  the  performance  of  the  earlier  Mountain  tvpe 
h  ccmotives  it  is  antici|)ated  that  the  new  lo<omotives  will  be 
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able  to  operate  on  an  average  monthly  fuel  consumption  of 
not  to  exceed  135  lb.  of  coal  per  1,000  ton-miles.  TTie  loco- 
motives will,  of  course,  make  a  very  much  better  fuel  per- 
formance between  terminals  and  although  these  locomotives 
liavL-  been  in  service  only  a  short  time,  they  have  already 
shown  remarkable  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel.  A  close  rec- 
ord is  being  kept  of  their  performance  and  three  of  the  loco- 
motives recently  effected  an  average  record  of  62  lb.  of  coal 
per  1,000  ton-miles  between  terminals  with  an  average  train 
load  of  2,968  tons.  One  of  these  locomotives  was  equipped 
with  a  feedwater  heater  which  is  part  of  the  regular  equip- 
ment applied  to  five  of  these  locomotives. 

Changes  in  the  Standard  Design 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  new  locomotives  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard  light  Moun- 
tain type  locomotives  described  in  the  July,  1919,  issue  of 
the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.  The  boiler  and  firebox 
are  the  same  with  the  exception  of  a  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  staybolts  applied  and  an  increase  in  superheater 
heating  surface  from  966  sq.  ft  to  1,009  sq.  ft.  The  engine 
truck  presents  the  first  noticeable  departure;  this  is  of  the 
constant  resistance  type  with  Commonwealth  cast  steel  truck 


ble  effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  the  maximum  service  from 
every  pound  of  coal.  Feedwater  heaters  of  the  exhaust  steam 
type  appear  to  offer  possibilities  for  a  very  large  fuel  saving 
particularly  on  the  long  level  pulls  where  the  locomotives 
will  be  continuously  exhausting  steam. 

Future  Application  of  Booster 

The  application  of  a  booster  to  the  trailing  truck  of  these 
locomotives  should  materially  increase  the  maximum  tractive 
effort  available  for  starting  trains  and  might  eliminate  the 
services  of  a  pusher  used  in  assisting  the  trains  over  Bran- 
ford  Hill,  a  short  distance  out  of  the  Cedar  Hill  yard.  The 
railroad  has  probably  had  this  in  mind  in  providing  for  the 
future  application  of  the  booster  to  the  extent  of  equipping 
all  of  the  locomotives  with  trailing  truck  axles  so  designed 
that  booster  gears  can  be  applied  vdthout  necessitating  new 
axles.  The  trailing  truck  is  of  the  Woodward-Common- 
wealth type  and  the  trailing  truck  brake  is  also  arranged 
for  the  possible  future  application  of  the  booster. 

The  most  interesting  detail  in  this  connection  is  the  use  of 
a  single  hopper  ashpan.  The  base  of  the  pan  slopes  forward 
to  a  single  drop  dc»r  in  advance  of  the  trailer  truck  axle. 
The  purpose  of  this  design  was  to  facilitate  the  application 


\  Htmonablt  Comer  \ 
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Single  Dump  Ash  Pan  Designed  to  Facilitate   Booster  Application 


frame.    Wheel  dimensions  are  the  same  but  the  distribution 
of  weight  is  changed  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Light  Mountain  type  locomotive 

New  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard 

Total   weight,   lb 328,500  327,000 

JVeight  on   drivers,  lb 229,000  224,500 

"eight  on  engine  truck,  lb 47.000  49,500 

Weight  on  tr^ling  truck,  lb 52,500  53,000 

The  important  specialties  applied  to  these  locomotives  in- 
clude the  following:  Duplex  stoker,  Franklin  firedoor, 
Franklin  grate  shaker,  Radial  buffer  and  Unit  drawbar,  Alco 
flexible  staybolts  (1773  applied).  Chambers  throttle  valve 
(modified  design),  Lewis  power  reverse,  and  Southern  valve 
gear. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  with  by-pass  value  chambers  to 
permit  the  future  application  of  the  railroad  company's  stand- 
ard by-pass  valves. 

Application  of  Feedwater  Heater 

The  feedwater  heater  and  feedwater  pump  is  an  important 
addition  to  these  locomotives.  The  apparatus  has  been  ap- 
plied to  five  engines  and  the  arrangement  of  the  running 
l^rd  and  air  pumps  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  remaining 
^5  Ic  omotives  is  such  as  to  facilitate  the  application  of  this 
'Jevic'  at  a  later  date.  The  Locomotive  Feedwater  Heater 
^oni]  iny's  standard  apparatus  is  used.  This  includes  a 
^  i>l  heater  and  a  6J^  in.  pump  having  a  capacity  of 
approximately  7,500  gal.  an  hour. " 

The  railroad  has  adopted  an  open-minded  attitude  toward 

^^  amplication  of  feedwater  heaters.     The  fuel  problem  is 

*<^te  on  the  New  Haven  and  it  is  realized  that  every  possi- 


of  the  booster,  although  it  appears  that  a  furthCT  change 
would  have  to  be  effected  in  the  design  in  order  to  provide 
sufficient  clearance  for  the  booster  mechanism. 

Principal  Dimensions 

The  principal  dimensions  and  data  for  these  locomotives 
are  as  follows : 

General  Data 

Construction  number   ..^..UVii.ii-V. . .  .62205 — 34 

Gage ..............4  ft.  8J4  in. 

Service   Freight 

Fuel    Bituminous   coal 

Tractive  effort    ....53,900  lb. 

Weight  in  working  order 328,500  lb. 

Weight   on    drivers 229,000  ib. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 47,000  lb. 

Weight   on   trailing  truck 52,500  lb. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order...., ....511,000  Ibi 

Wheel  base,  driving 18  ft.  3      ia. 

Wheel  base,  total   40  ft.  0       in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 75  ft  7  Ji  ia. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers  -i-  tractive  effort .4.2S 

Total  weight  -z-  tractive  effort 6.1 

Tractive  effort   X    diam.  drivers  -r-  equivalent  heating  surface* 660 

Equivalent  heating  surface*  ■—  frate  area tO.l 

Firebox   heating   surface    -^    equivalent   heating  surface*   per   cent 6.3 

Weight    on    drivers    -^    equivalent    heating    surface* 40.7 

Total  weight  ■—  equivalent  heating  surface* 58.3 

Volume  both  cylinders  19.9  cu,  ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*  -7-  vol.  cylinders 283 J 

Grate  area  -=-  vol.  cylinders 3.5 

CVLINDEKS 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 27  in.  by  30  in. 

Valves 

Kind   ....;.....'. Pfstoa 

Diameter    14  in. 

Greatest  travel    7  ia. 

Steam    1%  in. 

Exhaust  clearance   3/16  in. 

Lead J<  in. 
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Wheels 

Driving   diameter  over  tires _ 69  in. 

Driving  journals,   main,   diameter  and   length 12  in.  by   13  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,   diameter  and   length 10  in.  by  13  in. 

Engine  truck   wheels,   diameter _ 33   in. 

Engine   truck,    journals 6}4  in.  by   12  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,   diameter _ 43  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals   9  in.  by  14  in. 

....;•  .  ,   ,.,■         Boiler 

Bifle  \\ . . .  IVi Conical,  connected 

Working  pressure 200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

■  Outside  diameter  of  first  ring '.^  in. 

Tubes,    number    and    outside    diameter 216— ^2'/i   in. 

Firebox,  length  and   width 120!^   in  by  84'/i   m. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness Tube  and  throat,  J4  in.;  others,   H  in. 

Firebox,  water  space   Front,  6  in. ;  ethers,  S  in. 

Flues,   number   and   outside   diameter 40 — Sj^   in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 20  ft.  6  in. 

Heating   surface,   tubes    2,597  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,   flues 1,176  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox,   including  arch   tubes 348  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    4,121  sq.  ft. 

Superheater   heating   surface 1,009  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent     heating    surface* 5,635  sq.  ft 

Orate  area   '0.3 

Tender 

Tank Water  leg 

Framr  Cast    steel 

Weight  ■.■.■.•.•.•.•.■.■.■.■.•.■.•.■.■.■.;.■.■.■.■.■ 182.500  lb. 

Wheels,   diameter    i-'i.  "^i  '"* 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 6  in.  by  11  in. 

Water  Capacity   10.000  gal. 

Coal  capacity    1 6  tons 

total   evaporative  heating  surface    +    IS 


'Equivalent   heating   surface 
times  the  superheating  surface. 


COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS  OF  MECHANICAL 
;  DIVISION,  A.  R.  A. 

The  American  Railway  Association  has  recently  issued  a 
list  of  the  standing  and  special  committees  appointed  by  the 
General  Committee  to  serve  until  June,   1921.     The  com- 

•  mittees  have  been  given  alphabetical  designations  as  well  as 
names.  Those  committees  having  a  number  after  the  desig- 
nating letter  are  considered  a  part  of  the  committee  whose 

..letter  they  bear  and  the  chairmen  of  such  committees  are 
.■■expected  to  attend  meetings  of  the  main  committee.  A  list 
'Z:  of  the  committees  and  the  chairmen  is  given  below. 

'  V  Standing    Committees 

A — Arbitration.      T.    H.    Goodnow    (Chairman),    superin- 
.;•'     tendent   car    department,    Chicago   &   North   Western, 
Chicago. 

■  :  A-1 — Prices  for  Labor  and  Material.  A.  E.  Calkins 
J  (Chairman),   superintendent   rolling  stock,   New  York 

Central,  New  York. 
-■  B — .\rrangements.     W.    J.   ToUerton    (Chairman),   general 

■  ,         mechanical    superintendent,    Chicago,    Rock    Island    & 

•     Pacific,  Chicago. 
;.  C— Autogenous  and  Electric  Welding.    J.  T.  Wallis  (Chair- 
man),  chief   of   motive   power,   Pennsylvania   System, 
Philadelphia. 
D — Car    Construction.      W.    F.    Kiesel,    Jr.    (Chairman), 
mechanical    engineer,    Pennsylvania    System,    Altoona, 
Pa. 
;    D-1 — Brake    Shoe    and    Brake   Beam    Equipment.      W.    J. 
Bohan      (Chairman),     assistant     general     mechanical 
superintendent.  Northern  Pacific,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
D-2 — Couplers  and  Draft  Gears.    R.  L.  Kleine  (Chairman), 
assistant  chief  of  motive  power,  Pennsylvania  System, 
V    ■      Philadelphia. 

•  D-3 — Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment.     T.  L.  Burton 

(Chairman),  consulting  air  brake  engineer.  New  York 

Central,  New  York. 
E — Car  Wheels.     W.   C.   A.    Henry    (Chairman),   general 

superintendent  motive  power,  Pennsylvania  System,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
F — Committees.      T.    H.    Goodnow    (Chairman),    superin- 
tendent  car   department,    Chicago   &   North    Western, 

Chicago. 
<;; — Locomotive  Construction.     H.  T.  Bentley  (Chairman), 

superintendent  motive  power  and  machinery,  Chicago  & 

North  \\'estem,  Chicago. 


G-1 — Design  and  Maintenance  of  Locomotive  Boilers.  G. 
H.  Emerson  (Chairman),  chief  of  motive  power  and 
equipment,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G-2 — Feed  Water  Heaters  for  Locomotives.  F.  M.  Wa  :ng 
(Chairman),  engineer  tests,  Pennsylvania  System,  Al- 
toona, Pa. 

G-3 — Fuel  Economy  and  Smoke  Prevention.  Will.ini 
Schlafge  (Chairman),  mechanical  manager,  Erie,  Xew 
York,  N.  Y. 

G-4 — Mechanical  Stokers.  M.  A.  Kinney  (Chairman), 
superintendent  motive  power,  Hocking  Valley,  Col  ini- 
bus,  Ohio. 

H — Loading  Rules.  R.  L.  Kleine  (Chairman),  assistant 
chief  of  motive  power,  Pennsylvania  System,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

I — Manual.  W.  E.  Dunham  (Chairman),  assistant  super- 
intendent motive  power  and  machinery,  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  Chicago. 

J — Nominating.  F.  W.  Brazier  (Chairman),  assistant  to 
general  superintendent  rolling  stock,  New  York  Cen- 
tral, New  York. 

K — Safety  Appliances,  C.  E.  Chambers  (Chairman),  super- 
intendent motive  power  and  equipment,  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

L — Specifications  and  Tests  for  Materials.  F.  M.  Waring 
(Chairman),  engineer  tests,  Permsylvania  System,  Al- 
toona, Pa. 

M — Subjects.  Willard  Kells '(Chairman),  general  superin- 
tendent motive  power,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

N — Tank  Cars.  A.  W.  Gibbs  (Chairman),  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  Pennsylvania  System,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Special   Committees 

O — Amalgamation  of  Other  Mechanical  Organizations  with 
Section  Ill-Mechanical,  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association.  W.  O.  Thompson  (chairman),  general 
superintendent  rolling  stock,  New  York  Central, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

P — Car  Repair  Shop  Layouts.  I.  S.  Downing  (Chairman), 
general  master  car  builder,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Q — Design,  Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Electric  Rolling 
Stock.  G.  C.  Bishop  (Chairman),  superintendent  mo- 
tive power,  Long  Island  railroad,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

R — Engine  Terminals,  Design  and  Operation.  C.  E,  Fuller 
(Chairman),  superintendent  motive  power  and  machin- 
ery. Union  Pacific,  Omaha,  Neb. 

S — ^Lateral  Motion  on  Locomotives.  Willard  Kells  (Chair- 
man), general  superintendent  motive  power,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

T — Locomotive  Headlights  and  Classification  Lamps.  W. 
H.  Flynn  (Chairman),  superintendent  motive  power, 
Michigan  Central,  Detroit,  Mich. 

U — Modernization  of  Stationary  Boiler  Plants.  L.  A. 
Richardson  (Chairman),  mechanical  superintendent, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

V — Scheduling  of  Equipment  Through  Repair  Shops.  Henry 
Gardner  (Chairman),  corporate  mechanical  engineer, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W — Standard  Blocking  for  Cradles  of  Car  Dumping  M^" 
chines.  J.  McMullen  (Chairman),  superintendent  car 
department,  Erie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

X — Standard  Method  of  Packing  Journal  Boxes.  C.  J- 
Bodemer  (Chairman),  assistant  superintendent  ''i*' 
chinery,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Y — Train  Lighting  and  Equipment.  J.  R.  Sloan  (Chair- 
man), chief  electrician,  Pennsylvania  System,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Z — Train  Resistance  and  Tonnage  Rating.  O.  P.  R"<^sc 
(Chairman),  sujjerintendent  motive  power,  Pennsylvania 
System,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  Problems  of  the  Supervising  Officers* 

Their    Duties   and    Responsibilities    Under    Private 
Railroad    Management;    Organization    of   Foremen  . 

BY  SAMUEL  O.  DUNN  )  ;    t 

Editor,  Railway  Age  and  Vke-Pretident  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co. 


THE  invitation  of  your  president  to  talk  to  you  made 
me  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  come 
here  and  meet  you.  I  was  much  gratified  when,  in 
our  conversation  your  president,  Mr.  O'Neill  indicated  he 
was  familiar  with  the  editorial  policy  which  always  has 
been  followed  by  the  Railway  Age,  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engittcer,  and  the  other  railway  papers  of  which  I  am  editor- 
in-chief,  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  railway 
supervising  officer.  It  has  been  our  uniform  policy  to  urge 
upon  the  managements  of  the  railways  the  wisdom  of  em- 
ploying an  adequate  number  of  supervising  officers  in  all 
departments,  and  of  paying  them  salaries  commensurate  with 
their  duties  and  responsibilities.  As  you  know,  the  strug- 
gles between  the  railroad  labor  organizations  and  the  rail- 
way companies  have  in  the  past  frequently  resulted  in  some 
conductors,  locomotive  engineers  and  other  employees  being 
paid  wages  exceeding  the  salaries  of  shop  foremen,  train- 
masters, yardmasters  and  other  officers  having  supervision 
over  their  work.  In  the  editorial  columns  of  our  papers,  we 
have  contended  that  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  could 
there  be  any  justification  for  any  employee  in  the  ranks 
being  paid  higher  wages  than  the  supervising  officers — ^that 
the  efficiency  of  operation  and  justice  to  the  supervising 
officers  demanded  that  in  almost  every  case  the  supervising 
officer's  compensation  should  exceed,  and  substantially  ex- 
ceed, the  wage  of  any  of  his  subordinates.  We  took  this 
position  when  the  railways  were  under  private  operation. 
We  took  it  when  they  were  under  government  control.  We 
have  taken  it  since  they  have  been  returned  to  private  op- 
eration. 

In  view  of  "these  facts,  it  has  been  a  source  of  some  grati- 
fication to  me  that  immediately  after  the  recent  large  ad- 
vance in  wages  to  employees  was  granted  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  volun- 
tarily took  up  the  general  question  of  the  salaries  of  super- 
vising officers  and  urged  the  managements  of  the  individual 
lines  promptly  to  revise  them  on  a  basis  which  would  make 
them  reasonable  and  fair  as  compared  with  the  new  wages 
to  be  paid  to  the  employees.  I  do  not  know  how  many  rail- 
way managements  have  followed  this  advice,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  advice  which  ever>-  railway 
management  ought  to  follow. 

The  Position  of  Supervising  Officers 

The  supervising  officers  of  all  classes,  and  in  the  me- 
chanical, maintenance  of  way  and  transportation  depart- 
ments especially,  are  the  points  of  contact  between  the  rail- 
way managements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  employees,  on 
the  other.  It  is,  under  private  ownership,  the  function  of 
the  management  to  determine  the  policies  adopted  in  the 
I  evelopment,  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  railways.  It 
I  the  function  of  the  supervising  officers  to  see  that  the 
unployees  work  in  such  a  manner  as  efficiently  to  carry  out 
t  lese  policies. 

The  position  of  supervising  officers,  under  present  condi- 
tions, is  one  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.     There  is  more  or 

I  ss  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  many  supervising  officers 

II  regard  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  owners  and  man- 

*  From  an  addtrss  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the   International  Associa- 
t  on  of  Railroad  Supervisors  of  Mechanics,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  22, 

JV20. 


agers,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  employees,  on  the  other. 
Naturally  it  is  the  desire  of  all  supervising  officers  to  make 
their  own  situation  as  favorable  as  practicable  with  respect 
both  to  conditions  of  emplo>Tnent  and  compensation.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  a  large  amount  of  antagonism  between  the 
managements,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  labor  unions,  on  the 
other.  Placed  as  they  are  between  these  two  elements,  many 
supervising  officers  question  whether  it  is  their  duty  and 
to  their  interest  to  identify  themselves  principally  with  the 
managements,  on  the  one  side,  or  the  organized  employees, 
on  the  other. 

Should  Supervisors  Be  Identified  with  the  Unions? 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  fundamental  need  of  all  of 
us — the  railway  managements,  sui)ervising  officers,  em- 
ployees and  the  public — is  that  the  railways  shall  be  ade- 
quately developed  and  shall  be  operated  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  I  mean  by  adequately  developed,  that  their  facili- 
ties shall  be  sufficiently  increased  to  enable  them  satisfac- 
torily to  handle  all  the  traffic  that  the  American  people  and 
American  industries  can  produce  and  offer  to  them.  By 
efficiently  operated  I  mean,  so  operated  that  the  very  greatest 
practicable  service  will  be  obtained  from  every  ton  of  mate- 
rial and  fuel  used,  from  every  mile  of  track,  ever)'  locMno- 
tive  and  every  car,  and  that  every  officer  and  employee  shall 
do  the  most  and  the  best  work  he  can  consistent  with  hav- 
ing reasonable  hours  of  work  and  maintaining  himself  in 
good  health.  The  railways  are  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  our  national  machinery  of  production.  The 
efficient  operation  of  all  pur  machinery  of  production  is  es- 
sential to  increasing  our  production  of  the  necessities,  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life.  An  increased  production  of  the 
necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  is  essential  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all  of  us,  and  especially  of  the 
working  classes  themselves.  The  second  point  upon  which 
I  think  we  can  agree  is  that  we  should  adopt  on  our  rail- 
ways, and  in  our  other  industries,  not  only  that  system  which 
will  secure  the  greatest  practicable  production,  but  also  that 
system  which  will  secure  the  most  equitable  division  of 
what  is  produced  among  all  who  participate  in  producing 
it. 

But  under  what  system  of  ownership  and  management  of 
the  railways  and  other  industries  will  we  secure  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  production,  and  the  greatest  equity  in  the  divi- 
sion of  what  is  produced?  Up)on  this  question  there  are  the 
widest  differences  of  opinion.  With  respect  to  the  rail- 
ways there  are,  on  the  one  side,  those  who  advocate  private 
ownership  and  management,  while,  on  the  other  side,  there 
are  those  who  advocate  the  Plumb  plan.  Whether  super- 
vising officers  will  decide  that  they  ought  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  managements  of  the  railways  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  or  associate  themselves  more  or  less  with  the  em- 
ployees in  the  disputes  arising  between  the  managements  and 
the  employees,  doubtless  will  be  determined  largely  by  which 
svstem  of  railroad  ownership  and  management  they  favor. 
It  is  not  necessar>'  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  have  made,  and  still  are  making,  efforts  to 
get  supervising  officers  of  all  classes  to  aline  themselves 
with  the  brotherhoods  and  adopt  the  ordinar)^  unicm  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  managements  regarding  their  ccxiditions 
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of  employment  and  wages,  and  to  support  the  Plumb  plan 
of  railroad  ownership  and  management. 


Importance  of  the  Attitude  of  the  Foremen 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  railway  companies,  and 
also  to  the  supervising  officers,  that  the  supervising  officers 
should  decide  wisely  regarding  the  stand  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  take  concerning  the  differences  which  arise  between 
the  railway  managements  and  the  employees.  The  manage- 
ments of  the  railways  cannot  operate  them  efficiently  under 
_  private  ownership  unless  they  can  rely  upon  the  supervising 
officers  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  managements  thor- 
oughly and  to  so  direct  the  employees  as  to  get  the  best  prac- 
ticable service  from  them.  Let  me  ask  you,  therefore,  to 
consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  Plumb 
plan,  and  some  of  the  arguments  for  a  continuance  of  private 
;    ownership  and  management. 

Under  the  Plumb  plan,  the  public  would  buy  the  railways 

.  and   guarantee   their   operating   expenses   and    the    interest 

;     on  the  money  invested  in  them.     Thus  the  public  would  as- 

-  {    sume  all  the  risks  of  losses  being  incurred.     The  managing 

.     board  of  the  railways  would  be  composed  one-third  of  rep- 

;     resentatives  of  the  public,  one-third   of  representatives  of 

•  the  officers,  and  one-third  of  representatives  of    the    em- 
ployees.     This    means    that    it    would    be    composed    two- 

■     thirds  of  employees,  since  under  this  system  there  would  be 
practically  no  difference  between  officers  and  employees.     A 
<    board  composed  entirely  of  officers  and   employees  would 
:'    fix  all  salaries  and  wages.     If  any  surplus  over  interest  on 
- '   the  investment  in  the  railways  were  earned,  the  employees 
;•    would  get  one-half  of  it.     It  is  claimed  that  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  would  establish  industrial  democracy  on  the  rail- 
ways, and  would  be  beneficial  to  those  employed  by  them 
.• .   and  to  the  public. 

Defects  of  the  Plumb  Plan 

To  my  mind,  the  plan  has  one  fatal  defect.  No  busi- 
'\.  ness  is  ever  well  managed  unless  it  is  managed  either  by  its 
"    owners  or  by  persons  selected  and  removable  by  them.    The 

•  •    reason  is,  that  in  order  that  a  business  may  be  well  man- 

aged it  must  be  managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  persons  who 
will  not  only  gain  if  it  is  well  managed,  but  lose  if  it  is 
badly  managed.  Under  this  plan,  all  the  risks  of  loss  would 
be  taken  by  the  public  and  not  by  the  employees,  who  would 
be  in  control  of  the  management,  while  if  any  profits  were 
made  the  public  would  get  only  one-half  of  them  and  the 
employees  the  other  half. 

But,  the  advocates  of  the  Plumb  plan  answer,  the  em- 
ployees are  now  opposed  to  private  ownership  and  manage- 
ment because  if  any  profits  are  made  they  go  to  the  rich 
capitalists,  who  are  alleged  to  own  the  railways,  and  the 
employees  cannot  any  longer  be  expected  to  work  efficiently 
to  produce  profits  for  the  capitalists.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  allegation  that  the  owners  of  the  railways  get  the  bulk 
of  the  benefits  of  their  operation  under  private  ownership 
is  not  true.  In  1917,  the  last  full  year  of  private  operation, 
the  employees  received  in  wages  about  $1,750,000,000,  while 
the  net  operating  income  of  the  railways,  out  of  which  all 
''■  interest  and  dividends  had  to  be  paid,  was  about  $1,000,- 
000,000.  Since  then  the  wages  of  the  employees  have  been 
advanced  to  $3,600,000,000,  or  over  100  per  cent.  Of  this 
advance  in  their  wages  $625,000,000  has  been  given  by  the 
Railroad  Wage  Board  since  the  railways  were  returned  to 
private  operation,  thus  showing  that  under  private  owner- 
ship and  management  the  employees  can  get  large  advances 
in  wages  if  they  are  entitled  to  them.  If  the  advances  in 
freight  and  passenger  rates  recently  granted  yield  as  large 
earnings  as  they  are  expected  to,  ihe  net  operating  income 
of  the  railway  ccmipanies  will  be  made  only  a  very  little 
more  than  it  was  in  1917.  In  other  words,  although  the 
employees  have  been  granted  increases  in  wages  exceeding 
100  per  cent,  the  owners  of  the  railways  have  been  granted 


practically  no  increases  at  all  in  the  net  operating  income 
from  which  their  interest  and  dividends  must  be  paid. 

How  Employees  Could  Control  the  Railroads 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  Plumb  plan, 
nor  any  other  plan  of  government  ownership,  to  enable  the 
railway  employees  to  come  into  control  of  the  management 
of  the  railways.  They  could  acquire  control  of  the  manage- 
ment by  acquiring  the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  railroads.  Now,  it  may  occur  to  you  that  this  would 
be  a  difficult  thing  for  them  to  do,  but,  let  us  see.  The  total 
outstanding  stock  of  the  railways  amounts  to  $6,580,000,- 
000.  The  recent  advances  in  the  wages  of  the  employees  was 
$625,000,000  a  year.  By  a  very  simple  calculation  you  will 
find  that  by  merely  saving  their  recent  advance  in  their 
wages  and  investing  it  in  railway  stocks,  and  also  investing 
in  stocks  the  dividends  they  would  receive  from  them,  the 
railway  employees  could  buy  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  ever}- 
railroad  in  the  United  States  at  par  in  five  years. 
But  at  the  present  time  the  stocks  of  the  railways  are  not 
selling  at  par,  or  for  $100  a  share,  but  for  an  average  of 
less  than  $60  a  share.  On  the  basis  of  the  prices  at  which 
railway  stocks  are  selling  now,  if  the  railway  employees 
would  save  merely  their  recent  advance  in  wages  and  invest 
it  in  railway  stocks  they  would,  in  three  years,  own  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States. 
which  would  give  them  absolute  control  of  the  management. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  employees  will  never  do 
this,  that  they  will  not  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  save 
the  money,  and  that  while  they  are  capable  of  forming 
powerful  labor  unions  they  are  not  capable  of  so  organizing 
themselves  as  to  use  their  financial  power.  But  to  make 
such  arguments  is  equivalent  to  contending  that  the  em- 
ployees are  not  capable  of  managing  the  railways,  because 
men  who  have  not  enough  self-control  to  save  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  their  incomes,  or  enough  brains  to  in- 
vest it  wisely,  have  not  the  ability  to  manage  the  railways 
of  the  United  States.  If  they  have  not  the  ability  to  man- 
age the  railways  of  the  United  States,  then  of  course  the 
adoption  of  the  Plumb  plan  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
public  and,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  employees  themselves. 

Duties  of  the  Railroad  Officers 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  against 
adopting  the  Plumb  plan  and  continuing  the  present  system 
of  private  ownership  and  management  are  overwhelmingly 
conclusive,  since  under  the  present  system  of  private  owner- 
ship and  management  the  employees  already  have  the  power 
to  acquire  control  of  the  ownership,  and  through  it  the  man- 
agement of  the  railways,  if  they  have  the  character  and 
brains  to  do  it.  But  if  the  system  of  private  ownership 
should  be  continued,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  even' 
railway  officer,  high  and  low,  and  the  duty  of  every  em- 
ployee is  obvious.  Their  duty  is,  first,  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  to  promote  the  most  efficient  possible  operation 
of  the  railways,  and,  secondly,  having  done  this  also  to 
exert  themselves  to  get  for  themselves  the  working  condi- 
tions and  the  compensation  to  which  they  are  justly  en- 
titled. As  to  the  supervising  officers  specifically,  it  seems 
to  me  their  plain  duty  is,  acting  for  the  management,  to  treat 
the  employees  fairly  but  at  the  same  time  to  spare  no  effort 
to  cause  every  employee  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  ^ 
fair  day's  wage.  What  is  a  fair  day's  work?  I  have  never 
opposed  or  criticised  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour 
day  in  industry,  although  I  believe  there  are  conditions  un- 
der which  it  is  desirable  that  a  man  should  work  more  than 
eight  hours.  I  began  my  working  life  as  a  printer  and  spent 
ten  hours  each  day  in  work  and  my  evenings  in  study,  and 
I  have  had  to  work  and  study  considerably  more  than  ar. 
average  of  ten  hours  a  day  all  my  life  because  I  had  to 
educate  myself.  As  for  eight  hours'  work,  it  is  as  little  as 
any  man  ought  to  do  in  a  day,  and  if  a  man  works  onl}' 
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eight  hours  he  ought  throughout  the  day  to  do  the  best  and 
the  most  work  of  which  he  is  capable.  If  all  of  us  are  to 
be  supplied  with  the  necessities,  the  comforts  and  the  luxu- 
ries which  are  essential  for  human  existence  and  happiness, 
the  world's  production  must  be  increased  and  it  cannot  be 
increased  sufficiently,  at  least  under  present  conditions,  to 
provide  the  necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries  for  all  of  us 
unless  we  all  work  hard  and  well. 

The  Present  Problems  of  the  Railroads 
At  the  present  time,  as  you  know,  the  railways  are  un- 
able to  transport  all  the  commodities  that  this  country  can 
produce,  and  their  inability  to  do  so  is  limiting  the  amount 
of  commodities  that  are  being  produced.  Failure  to  increase 
the  facilities  and  capacity  of  the  railways  would  mean  that 
there  could  not  be  any  further  increase  of  the  production 
of  coal  for  our  industries  or  homes,  grain  frran  which  to 
make  our  bread,  and  of  lumber  and  other  materials  from 
which  to  construct  additional  business  buildings  and  houses 
in  which  to  live.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  you  view  it, 
failure  to  maintain  and  increase  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  railways  are  operated  is  bound  to  result  in  a  national 
calamity  from  which  we  shall  all  be  sufferers. 

The  immediate  problem  confronting  the  railways  is  that 
of  handling  all  the  traffic  that  is  physically  possible  with 
the  facilities  they  have  at  the  least  practicable  exp)ense, 
consistent  with  the  present  wages  of  labor  and  the  present 
prices  of  material.  Another  problem  none  the  less  pressing 
which  is  confronting  them  is  that  of  increasing  the  facilities 
so  they  may  be  able  to  handle  more  business  than  possibly 
can  be  handled  with  existing  facilities. 

I  have  no  criticism  whatever  to  make  upon  men  having 
<:ommon  interests  who  organize  as  you  have  to  promote 
those  interests,  but  such  organizations  should  be  made  not 
obstacles  but  aids  to  furthering  not  only  the  interests  of 
their  members,  but  also  the  interests  of  the  industries  in 
which  those  composing  them  are  employed,  and  also  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  It  seems  to  me  very  plain,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  plain  to  you,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
ways, to  die  interest  of  the  public  and  your  own  interest 
that  you  shall  use  all  your  influence  and  all  your  ability  to 
increase  in  every  way  you  can  the  efficiency  of  the  operation 
of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 


gage,  built,  in  1847,  the  engine  "Cornwall"  having  single 
driving  wheels  8  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  with  the  idea  of  show- 
ing that  whatever  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  speed  on  the 
broad  gage  could  be  equally  well  done  on  the  narrow.  The 
engine  was  completed  in  November,  1847,  and  when  first 
built  the  boiler  was  placed  below  the  driving  axle  in  order  to 
obtain  a  low  centre  of  gravity.  Two  steam  domes  were  fitted 
to  the  original  boiler,  each  joined  together  by  an  internal 
steam  pipe  taking  steam  to  the  "outside"  cylinders,  which 
were  17^  in.  by  24  in.  A  safety  valve  was  fitted  to  each  dome. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  how  many  wheels 
the  engine  had  when  first  built;  some  say  eight  were  used — 
four  in  a  group  at  the  leading  end,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a 
"Truck"  or  "bogie,"  then  the  drivers  and  a  single  pair  at 
the  trailing  end.  Drawings  of  the  engine  thus  equipped  have 
several  times  appeared,  but  it  is  thought  that  such  an  arrange- 


SEVENTY-THREEYEAROLD    LOCOMOTIVE  IN 
SERVICE  IN  ENGLAND 

BY  E.  C.  POULTNEY, 
M.  Am.  Soc  M.  £..  A.  M.  Inst.  M.  E. 

Much  interest  has  been  caused  recently  by  the  reap>- 
pearance  of  the  famous  London  &  North  Western  loco- 
motive "Cornwall"  in  main  line  service.  The  photograph 
accompanying  this  article  shows  the  engine  "Cornwall," 
now  73  years  old,  assisting  the  "Patriot,"*  one  of  the  latest 
London  &  North  Western  4-cylinder  superheaters  express 
locomotives  of  the  "Claughton"  class  on  the  1:15  P.  M. 
Scotch  Express  from  London.  A  description  of  the  "Claugh- 
ton" class  express  locomotives  will  be  found  in  the  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer  for  November,  1915.  The  following 
particulars  and  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  locomotive 
"Cornwall"  may  be  of  interest: 

The  "Cornwall"  was  built  during  that  period  of  English 
railway  history  known  as  "the  Battle  of  the  Gages,"  oc- 
casioned by  the  policy  of  the  then  Great  Western  directors, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  their  engineer  Brunei,  in  adopting 
the  7 -ft.  gage  as  against  the  4  ft.  8^ -in.  gage  inaugurated 
by  Stephenson  and  used  on  all  other  lines.  Excellent  records 
for  speed  having  been  claimed  for  the  Great  Western  8-ft. 
single  driver  express  engines,  Francis  H.  Trevithick,  then  the 
locomotive  engineer  of  the  London  &  North  Western  at 
Crewe,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the  narrow  or  4  ft.  Sj/z  in. 

•Thig  locomotive  was  named  "Patriot"  in  memory  of  the  L.  &  N.  W. 
employees   who   were   killed   in  the   war. 


English    Locomotive   "Cornwall" 

ment  was  only  proposed  prompted  by  the  fact  that  several 
Great  Western  engines  of  the  period  were  so  designed,  and 
that  in  reality  the  engine  always  ran  on  six  wheels  as  shown 
in  the  photograph.  In  1858  the  engine  was  rebuilt  with  a 
new  boiler  placed  above  the  axle.  Before  being  rebuilt  the 
engine  was  shown  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  is 
also  reported  to  have  attained  a  speed  of  117  m.p.h.  down 
a  grade  between  Madeley  and  Stafford  on  the  North  Western 
main  line.  After  being  rebuilt  a  second  time  by  the  late  F. 
W.  Webb,  the  engine  was  stationed  at  Edgehill,  near  Liver- 
pool, in  1890,  and  was  principally  used  in  running  the  45- 
minute  express  trains  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
The  "Cornwall"  was  taken  off  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
trains  in  1902,  and  finally  was  taken  out  of  service  in  Au- 
gust, 1905,  being  considered  amongst  those  whose  work  is 
done.  The  engine  was  actually  in  work  58  years,  and  front 
the  time  it  was  rebuilt  in  November,  1858,  to  August,  1905, 
it  ran  928,838  miles.  No  record  of  her  mileage  prior  to 
1858  is  available. 

After  being  taken  out  of  service  the  engine  was  used  for 
the  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer's  private  coach;  the  coach, 
which  runs  on  six  wheels,  being  arranged  with  a  coal  bunker 
at  one  end,  was  coupled  direct  to  the  engine,  a  tender  being 
dispensed  with. 

The  following  are  the  leading  dimensiMis  of  this  inter- 
esting locomotive: 


Heating  surfaces: 

Tubes    

Firebox    


»  •  *  *  *'«  •  9  •  ■  •  • 


981.0  sq.  ft. 
87.3  sq.  ft. 


Total    .■,...........■....»..'....-     1,068.3  sq.  ft. 

Grate  area   15.0  sq.  ft. 

Weights  in  working  order: 

Leading   wheels    21.952  lb. 

Driving    wheels 28,000  lb. 

Trailing  wheeb ...>...  13,440  lb. 


Total 


t  •  »^  »»'■>•  1^  .•*»•'•«  •*«.»< 


63,392  lb. 


Diameter    of   driving   wheels.  <>.;;{«.■..*..' ...8    ft.    6  in. 

Size  of  cylinders 17J4  in.  by  24  in. 

Steam    pressure    140  lb. 
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of  employment  and  wages,  and  to  support  the  Plumb  plan 
of  railroad  ownership  and  management. 

Importance  of  the  Attitude  of  the  Foremen 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  railway  companies,  and 
also  to  the  supervising  ofticers,  that  the  supervising  officers 
should  decide  wisely  regarding  the  stand  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  take  concerning  the  differences  which  arise  between 
the  railway  managements  and  the  employees.  The  manage- 
ments of  the  railways  cannot  operate  them  efficiently  under 
private  ownership  unless  they  can  rely  upon  the  supervising 
officers  to  earn-  out  the  policies  of  the  managements  thor- 
oughly and  to  so  direct  the  employees  as  to  get  the  best  prac- 
ticable service  from  them.  Let  me  ask.  you.  therefore,  to 
consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  Plumb 
plan,  and  some  of  the  arguments  for  a  continuance  of  private 
owncrshij)  and  management. 

Under  the  Plumb  plan,  the  public  would  buy  the  railways 
and  guarantee  their  operating  expenses  and  the  interest 
on  the  money  invested  in  them.  Thus  the  public  would  as- 
sume all  tlie  ri>ks  of  losses  being  incurred.  The  managing 
board  of  the  railwa}S  would  be  composed  one-third  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public,  one-third  of  repre.«;entatives  of 
the  ofticers,  and  one-third  of  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees. This  means  that  it  would  be  composed  two- 
thirds  of  employees,  since  under  this  system  there  would  be 
practically  no  difference  between  ofticers  and  employees.  .\ 
l)oard  composed  entirely  of  oftuers  and  employees  would 
fix  all  salaries  and  wages.  If  any  surjilus  over  interest  on 
the  investment  in  the  railways  were  earned,  the  employees 
would  get  one-half  f)f  it.  It  is  claimed  that  the  adoption  of 
this  jdan  would  establi.-h  industrial  democracy  on  the  rail- 
ways, and  would  be  beneficial  to  tliose  employed  by  them 
and  to  the  public. 

Defects  of  the  Plumb  Plan 

To  my  mind,  the  plan  has  one  fatal  defect.  Xo  busi- 
ness is  e\'er  well  managed  unless  it  is  managed  either  by  its 
owners  or  by  persons  selected  and  removable  by  them.  The 
reason  is,  that  in  order  that  a  business  may  be  well  man- 
aged it  must  be  managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  persons  who 
will  not  only  gain  if  it  is  well  managed,  but  lose  if  it  is 
badly  managed.  Under  this  plan,  all  the  ri.«ks  of  loss  would 
be  taken  by  the  public  and  not  by  the  employees,  who  would 
be  in  control  of  the  management,  while  if  any  profits  were 
made  the  jiublic  would  get  only  one-half  of  them  and  the 
employees  the  other  half. 

But,  the  advocates  of  the  Plumb  plan  answer,  the  em- 
ployee."*  are  now  oppo.'^cd  to  })rivate  ownershiji  and  manage- 
ment because  if  any  profits  are  made  they  go  to  the  rich 
capitalists,  who  are  alleged  to  own  the  railways,  and  the 
employees  cannot  any  longer  be  expected  to  work  efficiently 
to  produce  profits  for  the  capitalists.  A?  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  allegation  tbat  the  owners  of  the  railways  get  the  bulk 
of  the  l)cnefits  of  their  operation  under  private  ownership 
is  not  true.  In  1917,  the  last  full  year  of  private  operation, 
the  emi)lo\ees  received  in  wages  about  $1,750,000,000.  while 
the  net  operating  income  of  the  railways,  out  of  which  all 
interest  and  dividends  had  to  be  paid,  was  about  $1,000,- 
000,000.  Since  then  the  wages  of  the  employees  have  been 
advanced  to  S.^ .600.000,000, Or  over  100  j^er'cent.  Of  this 
advance  in  their  wages  $625,000,000  has  been  given  by  the 
Railroad  Wage  Board  since  the  railways  were  returned  to 
private  operation,  thus  showing  that  under  private  owner- 
ship and  management  the  employees  can  get  large  advances 
in  wages  if  they  are  entitled  to  them.  If  the  advances  in 
freight  and  passenger  rates  recently  granted  yield  as  large 
earnings  as  they  are  expected  to,  the  net  operating  income 
of  the  railway  companies  will  be  made  only  a  very  little 
more  than  it  was  in  1917.  In  other  words,  although  the 
employees  have  been  granted  increases  in  wages  exceeding 
100  per  cent,  the  owners  of  the  railways  have  l^een  granted 


practically  no  increases  at  all  in  the  net  operating  in    nw 
from  which  their  interest  and  dividends  must  be  paid. 

How  Employees  Could  Control  the  Railroads 

I'urthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  Plumb  \  an, 
nor  any  other  plan  of  government  ownership,  to  enable  ihe 
railway  employees  to  come  into  control  of  the  managei  ent 
of  the  railways.  They  could  acquire  control  of  the  man  ce- 
ment by  acquiring  the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  s  (ck 
of  the  railroads.  Now,  it  may  occur  to  you  that  this  wculd 
be  a  difficult  thing  for  them  to  do,  but,  let  us  see.  The  t  tal 
outstanding  stock  of  the  railways  amounts  to  $6,580,0! Kj,- 
000.  The  recent  advances  in  the  wages  of  the  employees  vas 
$625,000,000  a  year.  By  a  ver}'  simple  calculation  you  ill 
find  that  i)y  merely  saving  their  recent  advance  in  their 
wages  and  investing  it  in  railway  .'Stocks,  and  also  invesfui;; 
in  .stocks  the  dividends  they  would  receive  from  them,  the 
railway  employees  could  buy  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  ev.ry 
railroad  in  the  United  States  at  par  in  five  ye;ir>. 
But  at  the  jiresent  time  the  stocks  of  the  railways  are  not 
>elling  at  par.  or  for  $100  a  share,  but  for  an  average  of 
less  than  $o()  a  share.  On  the  basis  of  the  prices  at  which 
railway  stocks  are  selling  now,  if  the  railway  emplo\vc^ 
would  save  merely  their  recent  advance  in  wages  and  inw-t 
it  in  railway  stocks  they  would,  in  three  years,  owii  ,i 
majority  of  the  stock  of  all  the  railways  in  the  United  Stau-. 
wjiidi  would  give  them  absolute  control  of  the  management. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  employees  will  never  dn 
this,  that  they  will  not  make  the  sacrifices  necessar}-  to  savu 
the  money,  and  that  while  they  are  capable  of  fomiinL' 
powerful  labor  unions  they  are  not  capable  of  so  organizing' 
themselves  as  to  u.'^e  their  financial  power.  But  to  makr 
such  arguments  is  equivalent  to  contending  that  the  tm 
j>loyees  are  not  capable  of  managing  the  railways,  becau><. 
men  who  have  not  enough  self-control  to  save  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  their  incomes,  or  enough  brains  to  in- 
vest it  wisely,  have  not  the  ability  to  manage  the  railwiivs 
of  the  United  States.  If  they  have  not  the  ability  to  man- 
age the  railways  of  the  United  States,  then  of  course  the 
adoption  of  the  Pluml»  plan  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
public   and.   in   the  long   run,   to  the  employees  themselvrv 

Duties  of  the  Railroad  Officers 

• 

On  the  whole,  it  .>ieems  to  me  that  the  arguments  against 
adopting  the  Plumb  plan  and  continuing  the  present  .«;y«trni 
of  private  ()wiu'r>hi|)  and   management  are  overwhelming: I v 
conclusive',  since  under  the  pre.^^ent  system  of  private  owiur- 
s!ii|>  and  management  the  employees  already  have  the  pow'  r 
to  acquire  control  of  the  ownership,  and  through  it  the  man- 
agement  of   the   railw.iy^,    if   they   have   the   character   and 
brains   to  do   it.      But   if  the  system  of  private  o\\TiersliU' 
should  be  continued,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  even- 
railway  ofticer,   high   and   low,   and   the  duty  of  ever\'  en- 
plo\ee  is  obvious.      Their  duty  is,  first,  to  put  forth  th'  r 
i)est  efforts  to  promote  the  most  efficient  possible  operati  'i 
of   the   railways,   and.    secondly,   having   done   this   also   '• 
exert   them.-elves   to  get    for   themselves   the   working  con' 
tions   and   the  compensation   to  which    they   are   justly  < 
titled.     As  to  the  supervising  officers  specifically,  it  seei"^ 
to  me  their  plain  duty  is,  acting  for  the  management,  to  tn   ' 
the  emj)loyees  fairly  but  at  the  same  time  to  spare  no  eff*    ■ 
to  cause  every  employee  to  give  a   fair  day's  work   for 
fair  day's  wage.     What  is  a  fair  day's  work?     I  have  nev 
opposed   or   criticised    the   e.stabli.shment   of   the  eight-ho 
day  in  industry,  although  I  believe  there  are  conditions  u' 
der  which  it  is  desirable  that  a  man  should  work  more  tli 
eight  hours.     I  began  my  working  life  as  a  printer  and  spc 
ten  hours  each  day  in  work  and  my  evenings  in  study,  at 
I  have  had  to  work  and  study  considerably  more  than  : 
average  of  ten  hours  a  day  all  my  life  because  I  had 
educate  myself.     As  for  eight  hours'  work,  it  is  as  little  ;!  • 
any  man  ought  to  do  in  a  day,  and  if  a  man  works  onl 
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ight  hours  he  ought  throughout  the  day  to  do  the  best  and 
he  most  work  of  which  he  is  capable.  If  all  of  us  are  to 
■e  supplied  with  the  necessities,  the  comforts  and  the  luxu- 
ies  which  are  essential  for  human  existence  and  happiness, 
he  world's  production  must  be  increased  and  it  cannot  be 
ncreased  sufficiently,  at  least  under  present  conditions,  to 

provide  the  necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries  for  all  of  us 

anless  we  all  work  hard  and  well. 

The  Present  Problems  of  the  Railroads 
At  the  present  time,  as  you  know,  the  railways  are  un- 
ible  to  transport  all  the  commodities  that  this  country  can 
produce,  and  their  inability  to  do  so  is  limiting  the  amount 
jf  commodities  that  are  being  produced.  Failure  to  increase 
(he  facilities  and  capacity  of  the  railways  would  mean  that 
tliere  could  not  be  any  further  increase  of  the  production 
of  coal  for  our  industries  or  homes,  grain  from  which  to 
make  our  bread,  and  of  lumber  and  other  materials  from 
which  to  construct  additional  business  buildings  and  houses 
in  which  to  live.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  you  view  it, 
failure  to  maintain  and  increase  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  railways  are  operated  is  bound  to  result  in  a  national 
calamity  from  which  we  shall  all  be  sufferers. 

The  immediate  problem  confronting  the  railways  is  that 
of  handling  all  the  traffic  that  is  physically  possible  with 
tlie  facilities  they  have  at  tiie  least  practicable  expense. 
1  (insistent  with  the  jjresent  wages  of  labor  and  the  j)resent 
prices  of  material.  Another  problem  none  the  less  pressing 
which  is  confronting  thtni  is  that  of  increasing  the  facilities 
-()  they  may  l)e  able  to  handle  more  business  than  possibly 
.an  be  handled  with  existing  facilities. 

I  have  no  criticism  whatever  to  make  upon  men  having 
common  interests  who  organize  as  you  have  to  promote 
those  interests,  but  such  ortjanizations  should  be  made  not 
()l)stacles  but  aids  to  furthering  not  only  the  interests  of 
their  members,  but  also  the  interests  of  the  industries  in 
which  those  composing  them  are  employed,  and  also  the  in- 
terests of  the  pul)lic.  It  seems  to  me  ven-  plain,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  plain  to  you,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
ways, to  the  interest  of  the  j)ublic  and  your  own  interest 
that  you  shall  use  all  your  influence  and  all  your  abilit)^  to 
increase  in  every  way  you  can  the  efficiency  of  the  oj>eratiou 
oi  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 


SEVENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD    LOCOMOTIVE  IN 
SERVICE  IN  ENGLAND 

BY  E.   C.   POULTNEY, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  M.   E.,  A.   M.   Inst.  M.  E. 

Much  interest  has  been  caused  recently  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  famous  London  &  North  Western  loco- 
motive "Cornwall''  in  main  line  service.  The  photograph 
accompanying  this  article  shows  the  engine  ''Cornwall,'' 
now  73  years  old,  assisting  the  "Patriot,*"*  one  of  the  latest 
London  &  North  Western  4-cylindcr  superheaters  express 
locomotives  of  the  "Claughton"  class  on  the  1:15  P.  M. 
Scotch  Express  from  London.  A  description  of  the  "Claugh- 
on''  class  express  locomotives  will  be  found  in  the  Railway 
Hrchanical  F.n^incer  for  November,  1915.  The  following 
particulars  and  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  locomotive 
Cornwall'"  may  l)e  of  interest: 

The  "Cornwall"  was  built  during  that  period  of  English 
'"ailvvay  histor}-  known  as  "the  Battle  of  the  Gages,"  oc- 
asioned  by  the  policy  of  the  then  Great  Western  directors, 
icting  on  the  advice  of  their  engineer  Brunei,  in  adopting 
■he  7-ft.  gage  as  against  the  4  ft.  8'S-in.  gage  inaugurated 
>\  Stephenson  and  used  on  all  other  lines.  Excellent  records 
for  speed  having  l)een  claimed  for  the  Great  W^estem  8-ft. 
-ingle  driver  express  engines,  Francis  H.  Trevithick,  then  the 
'ocomotive  engineer  of  the  London  &  North  Western  at 
Crewe,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the  narrow  or  4  ft.  83/2  in. 

*Thi9  locomotive    was   ramed    "Patriot"   in   fnemory   of  the    L.   &   N.    W. 

•employees   who   were   killed    in   the    war. 


gage,  built,  in  1847,  the  engine  "Cornwall"  having  single 
driving  wheels  8  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  with  the  idea  of  show- 
ing that  whatever  could  be  done  in  tlie  way  of  speed  on  the 
broad  gage  could  be  equally  "vvell  done  on  the  narrow.  The 
engine  was  completed  in  November,  1847,  and  when  first 
built  the  boiler  was  placed  below  the  driving  axle  in  order  to 
obtain  a  low  centre  of  gravity.  Two  steam  domes  were  fitted 
to  the  original  boiler,  each  joined  together  by  an  internal 
steam  pipe  taking  steam  to  the  "outside"  cylinders,  which 
were  17^^  in,  by  24  in.  A  safety  valve  was  fitted  to  each  dome. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  how  many  wheels 
the  engine  had  when  first  built;  some  say  eight  were  ustni — • 
four  in  a  group  at  the  leading  end,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a 
"Truck"  or  "bogie,"  then  the  drivers  and  a  single  pair  at 
the  trailing  end.  Drawings  of  the  engine  thus  equipped  have 
several  times  appeared.  Itut  it  is  thought  that  such  an  arrange- 


English    Locomotive    "Cornwall" 

ment  was  only  proj)oscd  j)rom{)ted  by  the  fact  that  several 
Great  Western  engines  of  the  [)eriod  were  .«o  designed,  and 
tliat  in  reality  the  engine  always  ran  on  .six  wheels  as  shown 
in  the  photograph.  In  1858  the  engine  was  rebuilt  with  a 
new  boiler  jilaced  a])ove  the  axle.  Before  being  rebuilt  the 
engine  was  shown  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  is 
also  reported  to  have  attained  a  speed  of  117  m.p.h.  down 
a  grade  between  Madeley  and  Stafford  on  the  Nortli  Western 
main  line.  .After  being  rebuilt  a  second  time  by  the  late  F. 
\\'.  Webb,  the  engine  was  stationed  at  Edgehill,  near  Liver- 
pool, in  1890.  and  was  principally  used  in  running  the  45- 
minute  express  trains  l)etween  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
The  "Cornwall"  was  taken  off  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
trains  in  1902,  and  finally  was  taken  out  of  service  in  Au- 
gust. 1905,  being  con.sidered  amongst  those  whose  work  is 
done.  The  engine  was  actually  in  work  58  years,  and  front 
the  time  it  was  rebuilt  in  November,  1858,  to  .\ugust,  1905, 
it  ran  928,8.>8  miles.  No  record  of  her  mileage  prior  to 
1858  is  available. 

After  being  taken  out  of  service  the  engine  was  used  for 
the  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer's  private  coach;  the  caich. 
which  runs  on  six  wheels,  lieing  arranged  with  a  coal  bunker 
at  one  end.  was  coupled  direct  to  the  engine,  a  tender  being 
dispensed  with.  :    : 

The  following  are  the  leading  dimensions  of  this  inter- 
esting locomotive: 

Ife.itintj  surfaces: 

Tul.es 9«1.0  sq.  ft     - 

Firebox 87.3  sq.  ft. 

Total    :.. . ... 1,068.3  sq.   ft. 

Grate  area 15.0  sq.  ft. 

Weights  in   wi  rkinp  order:  .       ■ 

Fciding    wheels 31.952  lb. 

Drivinp    wheels    28,000  lb.    • 

Trailing    wheels 13,440  lb. 

Total..... 63.392  lb. 

Diameter    of    driving    wheels ....8    ft.    6  in. 

Size   of  cylinders 17 J4    if».   by    24  in. 

Steam    pressure     140  lb. 


London  and  Northwestern  Locomotive  Equipf^ed  for  Burning  Oil 


English  Railways  Experiment  With  Fuel  Oil 


Description    of   the    Scarab    Fuel    Oil    Burning 
Apparatus  Tested  on  the  London  and  Northwestern 


SEVERAL   months   ago  the    London    and   Northwestern 
equipped  one  of  its  locomotives   for  burning   fuel   oil 
in  place  of  coal.     The  locomotive  has  since  been  op- 
erating successfully  in  various  classes  of  service  and  if  the 
object  of  this  test  is  to  determine  whether  the  use  of  fuel 
oil  would  be  successful  from  a  service  standpoint,  the  re- 


b^^^^^^ 


Details  of  Scarab   Burner 


suits  have  so  far  been  eminently  successful.  The  extension 
of  fuel  oil  use  to  aclaitional  locomotives  will,  it  is  presumed, 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  availability  of  this  fuel  in 
comparison  with  coal.  The  experiments  were  undertaken 
on  the  initiative  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  but  the 
results,  particularly  from  an  economic  standpoint,  will  be  of 
importance  to  all  English  railwajrs. 

Application  of  Oil  Burning  Equipment 

The  work  of  conversion  to  oil  burning  was  carried  out  at 
the  Bow  Works  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Co.  Certain  of  the  parts  were  manufactured  at  the  Crewe 
Works,  while  others  were  supplied  by  the  Scarab  Oil  Burn- 
ing Company  of  London.  Immediately  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  at  Bow,  the  locomotive  was  steamed  out 


under  oil,  and,  after  carrying  out  a  ^eries  of  preliminary 
runs  and  assisting  main  line  trains,  it  was  put  into  pas- 
senger service,  first  on  a  slow  train  to  Bletcliley,  then  on  a 
medium  fast  train  to  Rugby,  and  finally  on  the  London  and 
Birmingham  service. 

The  firebox  of  the  locomotive  is  of  the  narrow  deep  type 
and  presented  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fitting 
a  satisfactory  oil  burning  system.  The  minimum  permis- 
sible clearance  between  the  bottom  of  the  ashpan  and  the 
rails  is  such  that  no  little  ingenuity  was  necessary  in  order 
to  fit  a  suitable  oil  burning  ashpan  with  its  necessary  air 
ducts.  To  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  with  liquid  fuel, 
in  a  furnace,  and  obtain  complete  combustion  without  ex- 
cess of  air  or  the  production  of  smoke  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  burner  capable  of  thoroughly   atomizing  the  oil 
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Top  View  of  Scarab  Burner 

without  liability  to  stoppage  on  any  account,  and  of  per- 
forming this  atomization  with  equal  efficiency  over  a  wide 
range  of  consumption.  The  interior  of  the  furnace  should 
be  so  fitted  with  firebrick  that  the  atomized  oil  is  completely 
consumed,  and  the  flame  so  directed  that  the  heat  generated 
is  applied  most  efficiently  to  the  heating  surface  of  the 
boiler.     It  is  necessary,  further,  that  the  air  supply  and  its 
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control  be  so  arranged  that  only  the  requisite  amount  of 
aif  necessary  to  complete  the  combustion  is  admitted  at 
s  ich  points  that  complete  combustion  is  at  once  formed. 

Description  of  Apparatus 

The  Scarab  burner  does  not  differ  in  principle  or  mode 
oi"  operation  from  the  type  of  oil  burner  ordinarily  used  in 
locomotive  service  in  this  country.  The  fuel  oil  is  led  by 
nicans  of  a  pipe  under  control  of  a  needle  valve  to  the  upper 
side  of  what  may  be  termed  an  open-ended  tray.  The  oil 
falls  on  to  this  tray  and  immediately  spreads  over  the  whole 
surface,  eventually  finding  its  way  over  the  open  end  in  the 
form  a  fine  stream  or  ribbon.  A  number  of  small  fins 
are  arranged  along  the  open  edge,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  ribbon  of  oil  passing  over  the  edge  is  of  even  thickness 
from  side  to  side.  Immediately  under  the  tray  previously 
referred  to,  is  a  space  to  which  the  steam  or  air  forming  the 
atomizing  agent  is  led  by  pipes  under  the  control  of  a  valve. 
The  atomizing  agent  is  supplied  at  a  pressure  up  to  15  lb. 


gallons  per  hour  capacity,  and  are  used  as  "pilot"  burners 
for  maintaining  steam  while  the  engine  is  standing. 

Elaborate   Brick    Arch    Arrangement 

A  low  arch  is  provided  immediately  over  the  burners,  in 
order  that  the  heat  of  the  first  ignition  of  the  oil  spray  may 
be  concentrated,  and  complete  combustion  effected  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  small  arch  before  the  coal  fire  door  serves 
to  deflect  the  rush  of  flame  from  this  door  and  the  arch 
across  the  center  of  the  firebox  directs  the  flame  all  over 
the  fire  box  surfaces  and  obviates  a  short  circuit  to  the  boiler 
tubes.  A  certain  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  through  the 
burner  casings  themselves.  This  air  is  not  under  control, 
and  simply  provides  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  initial 
combustion  of  the  oil  spray.  Additional  air  enters  through 
a  damper  placed  below  the  firebox,  and  it  is  heated  by  its 
contact  with  the  hot  surfaces  of  the  ashpan  exposed  to  the 
flame.  A  considerable  prop>ortion  of  air  travels  to  the  burner 
by  a  passage  provided  immediately  underneath  the  nozzle: 
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Arrangement  of  Oil   Burning   Apparatus  Applied  to   English   Locomotive 


j»er  sq.  inch  for  the  maximum  rate  of  burning,  and  is  con- 
trolled down  to  about  5  lb.  per  sq.  inch  for  the  lowest  rate 

<  f  burning. 

By  reference  to  the  general  arrangement  drawing  here- 
^\  ith,  it  wjll  be  seen  that  the  burners  are  placed  in  the  smoke- 
l^ox  end  or  a  special  ashpan  below  the  foundation  ring  of  the 
irebox.  The  flame  is  projected  towards  the  rear  end  of  the 
Irebox,  and  thence  deflected  towards  the  tubeplate;  in  con- 
formity with  the  almost  universal  practice  in  this  country, 
t'lree  burners  are  installed,  and  they  are  so  connected  to  the 

<  il  and  steam  supply  that  the  center  burner,  the  two  outside 
1  umers,  or  all  three"  burners  can  be  used.  However,  after 
s^ome  preliminary  runs  were  made,  it  was  found  that  the 
1  est  results  were  obtained  with  the  center  burner  operating 
only,  and  this  burner  was  accordingly  provided  with  a  noz- 
zle capable  of  dealing  with  160  gallons  of  oil  per  hour.  The 
outside  burners  are  now  provided  with  nozzles  of  about  20 


a  further  portion  enters  the  furnace  through  a  number  of 
small  holes  in  the  firebrick  false  bottom  of  the  ashpan,  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  the  burner  nozzle.  The  remainder  of 
this  air  supply  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  furnace  close  to 
the  back  plate  of  the  firebox,  and,  having  been  highly  heated 
on  its  way,  it  is  admitted  to  the  furnace  so  as  to  provide  the 
necessary  oxygen  to  complete  the  combustion  of  the  already 
ignited  oil  spray. 

The  steam  for  atomization  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
boiler  to  a  reducing  valve  set  to  deliver  steam  at  IS  lb. 
pressure,  which  is  conveyed  to  a  receiver  placed  longitud- 
inally in  a  space  provided  at  the  back  of  the  ashpan.  A 
safety  valve  is  provided  on  the  low  pressure  side  of  the  pipe 
line.  From  the  receiver,  steam  is  conveyed  by  pipe  lines 
to  the  burners  through  regulating  valves  operated  from  the 
cab.  A  connection  for  starting  up  the  engine  from  cold  by 
means  of  an  auxiliary  supply  of  air  or  steam  is  fitted  in  the 
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English  Railways  Experiment  With  Fuel  Oil 


Description    of    the    Scarab    Fuel    Oil    Burning 
Apparatus  Tested  on  the  London  and  Northwestern 


SJA  l-^RAL    month.-    a.i,'(>    the    Loiuloii    mid    Xurtlnvi-sti-rn 
i<|uij>ped   one   of  it.>   locomotives   for   burning    fuel    oil 
in   place  of  coal.       The  locomotive  has  since  l>een  op- 
crating  successfully  in  variou.-  chi>se-  of  scr\Mce  and  if  the 
olfjecl  of   tlii>  test   is  to  iletcrmine  whether  the   use  of   fuel 
oil  would  he  successful   from  a  service  standpoint,  the  rc- 


liu.ler  (Jil.   and.   after  carrxing  ciut   a    -erie-   of  preliminary 
run>  and   as.-isting  main   line  train.-,   it   was  put  into  pas 
-enger  .>ervice,  lirst  on  a  slow  train  to  liletchley.  then  on  u 
nu(h'uni  fast  traiti  to  Rugby,  and  finallx  on  the  London  and 
r.irniingham  service. 

The  lirebox  of  the  kxomotive  is  of  the  narrow  deep  typr 
antl  presented  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fitting 
a  satisfactory  oil  l»urning  system.  The  minimum  permi.- 
-ible  elearance  betwei-n  the  bottom  of  the  ashpan  and  thv. 
rails  is  .-ueh  that  no  little  ingenuity  was  neces.sary  in  order 
to  fit  a  suitable  oil  burning  ashpan  with  its  necessary  air 
ducts.  To  secure  the  maximum  efl'iciency  with  li(|uid  fuel, 
in  a  furnace,  and  obtain  comjilete  combustion  without  ex- 
cess of  air  or  the  production  of  smoke  it  is  necessary  to 
|)ro\ide   a    burner  cai)able  of  thoroughly   atomizing  the  oil 


Details   of   Scarab    Burner 

suits  have  .-o  far  been  eminently  successful.  Ihe  extension 
of  fuel  oil  u.'^i-  t(»  additional  hxomotives  will,  it  is  presumed, 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  availai)ility  of  \\\\>  fuel  in 
c»jmj)arison  with  coal.  The  ex{)eriments  were  undertaken 
on  the  initiative  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  but  the 
results,  particularly  from  an  economic  standpoint,  will  be  of 
importance  to  all   English  railways. 

Application  of  Oil   Burning   Equipment 

Tile  work  of  conversion  to  oil  burning  was  carried  out  at 
the  Bow  Works  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Co.  Certain  of  the  parts  were  manufactured  at  the  Crewe 
Works,  while  others  were  supplied  by  the  Scarab  Oil  Burn- 
ing Company  of  London.  Immediately  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  at   Bow,  the  locomotive  was  steamed  out 


Top  View  of  Scarab   Burner 

without  liability  to  stop[)age  on  any  account,  and  of  per- 
forming this  atomization  with  equal  efficiency  over  a  wide 
range  of  consumption.  The  interior  of  the  furnace  should 
be  so  fitted  with  firebrick  that  the  atomized  oil  is  completely 
consumed,  and  the  flame  so  directed  that  the  heat  generated 
is  applied  most  efficiently  to  the  heating  surface  of  the 
boiler.     It  is  necessary,  further,  that  the  air  supply  and  its 
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c  ntrol  be  so  arranged  that  only  the  requisite  amount  of 
?  r  necessary  to  complete  the  combustion  is  admitted  at 
s  ch  points  that  complete  combustion  is  at  once  formed. 

Description  of  Apparatus 

The  Scaral)  burner  does  not  differ  in  principle  or  mode 
c.  operation  from  the  type  of  oil  burner  ordinarily  used  in 
li  comotive  service  in  this  country.  The  fuel  oil  is  led  Ijy 
n  c-ans  of  a  pipe  under  control  of  a  needle  valve  to  the  upper 
s  .le  of  what  mav  be  termed  an  open-ended  trav.  The  oil 
f  lis  on  to  this  tray  and  immediately  spreads  over  the  whole 
i-  irface,  eventually  finding  its  way  over  the  open  end  in  the 
frm  a  fine  stream  or  ribbon.  A  number  of  small  fins 
are  arranged  along  the  open  edge,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
(lie  ribbon  of  oil  jjassing  over  the  edge  is  of  even  thickness 
from  side  to  side.  Immediately  under  the  tray  previously 
n  ferred  to,  is  a  space  to  which  the  steam  or  air  forming  the 
atomizing  agent  is  led  by  pipes  under  the  control  of  a  valve. 
The  atomizing  agent  is  supplied  at  a  pressure  up  to  15  lb. 


gallons  yter  hour  capacity,  and  are  used  as  "pilot"  burners 
for  maintaining  steam  while  the  engine  is  standing. 

Elaborate    Brick    Arch    Arrangement 

A  low  arch  is  provided  immediately  over  the  burners,  in 
order  that  the  heat  of  the  first  ignition  of  the  oil  spray  may 
be  concentrated,  and  complete  combustion  effected  as  soon 
as  ])ossible.  A  small  arch  before  the  coal  fire  door  serves 
to  deflect  the  rush  of  flame  from  this  door  and  the  arch 
across  the  center  of  the  firebox  directs  the  flame  all  over 
the  fire  box  surfaces  and  obviates  a  short  circuit  to  the  b(jiler 
tubes.  A  certain  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  tlirough  the 
burner  casings  themselves.  This  air  is  not  under  control, 
and  simply  ])rovides  the  oxygen  necessar}-  for  the  initial 
combustion  of  the  oil  spray.  Additional  air  enters  through 
a  dam[)er  placed  below  the  firebox,  and  it  is  heated  by  its 
contact  with  the  hot  surfaces  of  the  ashpan  expo.>icHl  to  the 
flame.  A  consideral)le  proportion  of  air  travels  to  the  burner 
l.v  a   ])as-age   pr(;vi(k'(l   immediately  underneath  the  nozzle: 
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Arrangement    of   Oil    Burning    Apparatus    Applied    to    English    Locomotive 


l-er  sq.  inch  \ux  the  maximum  rate  of  burning,  and  is  con- 

'"olled  down  to  about  5  lb.  per  sq.  inch  for  the  lowest  rate 
\  burning. 
By   reference   to  the  general   arrangement   drawing   here- 
ith,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  burners  are  placed  in  the  smoke- 

'  )x  end  of  a  special  ashpan  below  the  foundation  ring  of  the 
rebox.  The  flame  is  projected  towards  the  rear  end  of  the 
rcbox,  and  thence  detlected  towards  the  tubeplate;  in  con- 
)rmity  with  the  almost  universal  practice  in  this  country, 
iree  burners  are  installed,  and  they  are  so  connected  to  the 
1  and  steam  supply  that  the  center  burner,  the  two  outside 
amers,  or  all  three  burners  can  l)e  used.  However,  after 
ime  i)reliminar>-  runs  were  made,  it  was  found  that  the 
est  results  were  obtained  with  the  center  burner  operating 

'  aly.  and  this  burner  was  accordingly  provided  with  a  noz- 
!e  capable  of  dealing  with  160  gallons  of  oil  per  hour.  The 
utside  burners  are  now  provided  with  nozzles  of  about  20 


a  further  portion  enters  the  funuiie  through,  a  number  of 
small  holes  in  the  firebrick  false  Itottom  of  the  ashpan,  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  the  burner  nozzle.  The  remainder  of 
this  air  supj)ly  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  furnace  close  to 
the  back  plate  of  the  firebox,  and.  having  been  highly  heated 
on  its  way,  it  is  admitted  to  the  furnace  so  as  to  provide  the 
necessary  oxygen  to  complete  the  ccmbusticni  of  the  already 
ignited  oil  spray. 

The  steam  for  atomization  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
boiler  to  a  reducing  valve  set  to  deliver  steam  at  15  lb. 
pressure,  which  is  conveyed  to  a  receiver  placed  longitud- 
inally in  a  space  j)rovided  at  the  back  of  the  ashpan.  A 
safety  valve  is  provided  on  the  low  pressure  side  of  the  pipe 
line.  From  the  receiver,  steam  is  conveyed  by  pipe  lines 
to  the  burners  through  regulating  valves  of)erated  frcrni  the 
cab.  A  connection  for  starting  up  the  engine  from  cold  by 
means  of  an  auxiliary  supply  of  air  or  steam  is  fitted  in  the 
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cab.    This  connection  is  also  fitted  with  a  pipe  leading  from  iron.     The  latter,  however,  often  equals  or  even  excels  in 

the  blower  ring  in  the  smoke-box  for  creating  a  draught  when  mechanical  properties  the  specimens  of  air-furnace  iron  tested 

starting  up.     Low  pressure  steam  is  taken  from  the  receiver  in  this  investigation.    The  sulphur  content  of  the  air-fum?:e 

back  to  the  oil  heater  on  the  tender,  also  to  the  oil  pipe  line  irons   examined   seldom   exceed   0.06    per   cent,   while   the 

leading  to  the  engine,  suitable  valves  being  fitted  so  that  cupola  irons  varied  in  sulphur  content  from  0.10  to  0.17  p^r 

all  oil  in  the  pipe  line  may  be  blown  out  into  the  ashpan  cent. 

at  the  end  of  the  day's  run.  This  ensures  that  the  oil  pipes  2.  The  findings  of  the  American  Railway  Master  M^- 
will  be  clear  for  starting  up  when  required.  From  the  main  chanics'  Association  with  respect  to  correlation  of  laborato.y 
oil  tank  the  oil  flows  by  gravity  through  a  specially  designed  and  service  tests  are  confirmed  in  the  present  investigation, 
heater.  A  thermcHneter  is  provided  on  the  oil  pijje  line  im-  It  was  impossible,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  to  find  anv 
mediately  after  the  heater  to  register  the  temperature  of  the  correlation  between  the  quality  of  the  iron  as  developed  uy 
oil.  To  prevent  waste  of  steam  through  the  heater,  a  steam  laboratory  tests  and  the  mileage  obtained  in  service.  This  is 
trap  is  provided.  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  other  factors  besides  the 
j;;  Results  of  Tests  quality  of  the  iron  enter  into  consideration  in  the  service  re- 
Test  runs  which  have  been  made  with  this  locomotive  in-  suits,  namely,  design,  lubrication,  method  of  handling  tlie 
dictate  an  average  oil  consumption  of  under  30  lb.  per  mile  locomotive,  topography  of  the  country,  character  of  water 
as  compared  with  the  coal  consumption  of  70  lb.  per  mile  used  in  locomotive,  etc.  The  ring  from  foundry  B,  which 
of  this  locomotive  when  it  formerly  used  coal  as  fuel.  The  gave  the  exceptionally  good  service  of  93,000  miles,  showed 
oil  which  has  generally  been  used  was  of  a  very  dark  brown  no  unusual  properties  in  laboratory  tests.  It  is  for  the  rea- 
color  and  asphaltic  in  odor.  The  specific  gravity  at  60  deg.  sons  cited  above  that  the  conclusions  and  rec(»iimendations 
F.  is  0.907,  the  flashing  point  is  180  deg.  F.,  the  viscosity  of  this  paper  are  based  essentially  upon  laboratory  tests. 
at  70  deg.  F.  is  290  sees.  The  distillate  is  free  from  tar  3.  The  present  specifications  of  the  American  Railway 
acids,  and  the  calorific  power  is  equivalent  to  19,366  B.t.u.  Master  Mechanics'  Association  are  somewhat  lax  in  the  re- 
The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  results  that  have  quirements  for  mechanical  properties.  It  is  recommended 
been  secured  on  this  locomotive  with  oil  fuel.  that  the  transverse  strength  requirements  of  the  1^-inch 

RESULTS   WITH    OIL    FIRED    LOCOMOTIVES   ON   LONDON   AND    NORTHWESTERN 

-;/■,   '..\. ,•.'••                                                                                                 Weight  Oil  used       Oil  used         Total         Oil  used  per 

Distance         Average         of  train  running        standing       oil  used       100  ton  mile 

Trip  between                                         Miles             speed             Tons  Time  standing                   Gals.             Gals.            Gals.                 Lb. 

Euston   and   Birmingham 113                  46.5                  294  Birmingham — Z    hr.    54    min.         402                 68                  530*                  10.88 

Birmingham   and   Euston 113  46  264  357  ..  377»  9.25 

Euston   and   Rugby 84?4             31.4                 247  Rugby— 55  min.                     304                 22                386»                 14.18 

Rugby   and    Euston 84>4  31.4  221  284  ..  304*  12.3 

Euston    and    Bletchley 46^             25.5                 203  Bletchley— 1  hr.                     220                38                 318*                 21 

Bletchley    and    Euston 46>4  26.7  285  160  ..  180»  11 

•  These  figures  represent  the  total  oil  used  from  lighting  up  to  return  to   the  terminal. 


CAST  IRON  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDER  PARTS  arbitration  bar  be  increased  from  3,200  to  3,500  lb.  for 

^  ,     r      1.   J  e  ^  •  1*  castings  one-half  of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  and  from 

Frequent  renewal  of  cylinder  parts  of  locomotives  results  ^^^qq   ^^  ^  g^^  ^^    ^^^  castings  over  one-half  of  an  inch 

in  greatly  increased  cost  of  maintenance  to  the  railroads,  ^  thickness.     It  is  further  recommended  that  the  minimum 

and  consequently  the  quality  of  the  cast  iron  entenng  into  deflection  requirements  for  both  cases  be  increased  from  0.09 

their  construction  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  par-  ^^  ^  jj  .^^^^     r^^^  division  line  of  the  casting  thickness  is 

ticularly  from  the  standpoint  of  wear.    These  parts  mclude  changed  from  five-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the  American  Rail- 
piston-valve  bushings,  piston-valve  packing  nngs,  piston-  ^^^^^^  Mechanics'  Association,  to  one-half  of  an  inch 

valve  bull  rings,  cylinder  bushings,  piston  packing  rings,  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  conform  to  the  recognized  standards  of  the  Amer- 

and  piston-head  or  bull  rings.     It  was  found  that  ordinary  .^^^  g^j       ^^^  Testing  Materials. 

high-silicon  cast  iron  gave  unsatisfactory  wear,  particulariy         ^      j^  j^  preferable  to  leave  the  chemical  composition  and 

in  modem  superheater  locomotives,   and  the  tendency  has  ^^^  melting  process  used  to  the  manufacturer,  depending  for 

been  toward  a  harder  and  stronger  iron.  .        .  the  most  part  on  the  mechanical  tests,  and  of  these  primarily 

At  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  the  ^         ^^^  transverse  test.     The  existing  specifications  allow 

Bureau  of  Standards  has  investigated  the  mechanical,  chem-  ^  maximum  of  0.70  per  cent  phosphorus  and  0.12  per  cent 

ical  and  microscopical  properties  of  a  number  of  packing  5^1^^,^;    there  are  no  developments   in  this   investigation 

rings   furnished   with   service-mileage   records,    as   well   as  ^^^^^  ^^^^  warrant  a  revision  of  the  maximum  permissible 

arbitration-test  bars,  chill-test  specimens,  and  miscellaneous  amounts  of  these  elements. 

samples  from  different  manufacturers.     All  of  this  material  Acknowledgment  is  given  to  Capt.  S.  N.  Petrenko  and  T. 

was  cast  iron  such  as  is  used  for  the  various  cylinder  parts.  ^    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  mechanical  tests  and  also  to  S.  Epstein 

At  the  same  time  a  review  was  made  of  the  previous  work  ^^^  ^^^  metallographic  work.    The  co-operation  of  the  chem- 

and  specifications  on  this  subject,  to  ascertain  as  far  as  pos-  .         division  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  making  the 

sible  the  practices, of  the  different  foundries  and  to  suggest  ^j^emical  analyses  is  likewise  acknowledged.  • 

such  revision  of  existing  specifications  as  would  be  warranted         r^^^  ^^^^  includes  a  proposed  specification  for  cast 

by  the  results  of  the  present  and  of ^rlier  investigations.  .^^^     j^^J^^ 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  to  be  published  m  Technologic  •'  '^  

Paper  No.  172  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  C.  H.  Strand,  ^        ,.       w  ,«^     ^, 

associate  ohvsicist  Equipment  Orders  in  the  First  Nine  Months  of  1920.— The 

„      1     •  " J A  .-.^^^,v,^«,io+;««o  ^^A^  ««,  f«i  Class  I  railroads  of  the  United  States  ordered  in  the  first  nine 

Conclusions  are  drav^-n  and  recommendations  made  as  fol-  )^^^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^  locomotives,  40.254  freight  cars  and  814 

lows:  ,     ,      .      ,  J    u     •         _x         r  xi-    TT    o  passenger  cars.    Canadian  roads  ordered  154  locomotives,  10,773 

1.     On  the  basis  of  tests  made  by  inspectors  of  the  U.  S.  j^^j^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  174  passenger  cars.    The  total  orders  for  freight 

Railroad  Administration  and  this  bureau,  which  were  sub-  ^.^j-s  placed  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  57,172;  in  addition 

stantially  in  agreement,  it  is  concluded  that  air  furnace  or  to  the  40,254  placed  by  Qass  I  roads,  there  were  also  256  car> 

so-called  "gun  iron"  is  more  uniform  in  character  and  on  the  ordered   by  other   roads   and   16,662  by  private   car   lines   and 

average  of  somewhat  better  mechanical  properties  than  cupola  industrials. 


Uranium  as  a  Structural  Steel  Alloy 

Characteristics  Apparently  Suitable  for  a  Wide 
Range  of  Application    to   Locomotive    Parts 


BY  HUGH  S.  FOOTE 

Metallurgist,  Standard  Chemical  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


DURING  the  past  decade  the  volume  of  alloy  steel  pro- 
duction has  been  quadrupled  and  the  automotive  and 
aircraft  industries  have  made  wonderful  strides  in 
development.  The  progress  of  these  industries  is  very  in- 
timately connected  with  the  betterment  of  alloy  steels.  With 
the  development  of  alloy  steels  of  greater  strength,  of  im- 
proved capacity  to  sustain  sudden  loads,  and  with  a  greater 
resistance  to  vibration  and  wear,  more  weight  may  be  elimi- 
nated, thus  contributing  to  greater  commercial  economy  in 
many  ways.  A  steel  possessing  such  capabilities  should  also 
have  the  following  qualifications:  A  competitive  cost  price; 
simplicity  in  heat  treating  processes,  and  simple  composi- 
tion. The  greater  the  number  of  alloys  present  in  the  steel, 
the  more  independent  variables  there  are  to  influence  its 
properties;  while  the  fewer  the  alloys,  the  more  simplified  is 
the  steel  practice,  the  greater  the  purchasing  efficiency,  and 
the  less  inspection  and  routine  chemical  analysis. 

The  development  of  uranium  steel  has  produced  a  type 
which  promises  to  fulfill  these  requirements.  In  addition, 
uranium  steels  are  not  embrittled  by  high  temperatures,  nor 
do  they  show  a  tendency  to  crack  under  severe  quenching; 
and  because  of  the  depth  hardening  effect  of  uranium,  they 
are  less  liable  to  Warp  in  heat  treatment.  This  means 
economy  through  less  regulation  and  fewer  rejections  of  the 
steel. 

The  Influence  of  Uranium 

To  date,  the  industrial  application  of  uranium  has  been 
confined  to  high  speed  tool  steel.  The  evidence  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  uranium  promotes  the  formation  of  a  com- 
plex carbide  which  is  more  readily  soluble  in  gamma  iron 
than  the  usual  carbide  of  high  speed  tool  steel.  Since  the 
cutting  property  of  this  type  of  steel  is  dependent  upon  the 
dissolved  carbides,  the  function  of  uranium  is  in  part  to 
increase  the  cutting  qualities.  Inasmuch  as  uranium  also 
belongs  to  the  same  group  or  family  as  tungsten,  it  may  be 
assumed  logically  that  uraninum  also  tends  to  increase  the 
red-hardness. 

The  experimental  work  on  the  application  of  uranium  to 
carbon  and  simple  alloy  steels  has  been  carried  on  for  four 
years.  Uranium  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  yet 
discovered  for  alloying  with  steel,  and  the  most  active  in 
making  steel  respond  to  heat  treatment.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  uranium  in  structural  steel  probably 
combines  with  the  cementite  to  form  a  double  carbide  of 
iron  and  uranium.  It  emphasizes  the  characteristics  of  the 
cementite  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  carbide  forming  alloys 
and  is  effective  with  a  lesser  loss  of  ductility  and  in  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  limits  in  its  heat  treatment  than  other 
alloys. 

i)r.  George  K.  Burgess,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  states 
that  unlike  zirconium  and  titanium,  uranium  appears  to  enter 
'nt »  solution  in  steel,  that  is,  it  is  a  true  alloying  addition. 
In  the  normalized  specimens  a  distinct  martensitic  and  troo- 
stitic  pattern  is  present,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  uranium  in  solid  solution,  as  otherwise  the 
stricture  would  be  found  to  consist  of  granular  pearlite  and 
fer.-ite. 

The  introduction  of  uranium  into  steel  in  amounts  over 
^0  per  cent  imparts  no  properties  which  are  not  obtainable 


with   a   lower  percentage   contents, 
the  following  analyses: 


This  is  illustrated  by 


Chemical 
composition, 
per  cent, 


Carbon 
.46 
.45 
.44 


Uranium 
3.02 
1.40 
.19 


Elastic 
limit, 

lb. 
85,700 
81,900 
97,600 


Tensile 

strength, 

lb. 
125,200 
116,700 
144.030 


EI.  in 

2  in., 

per  cent 

18 

21.5 

17.0 


Red.  area, 
per  cent 

41.6 

54.2 

61.8 


Brinell 
241 
231 
293 


Heat  treatment  in  each  case:  1,500  deg.  F.,  quenched  in 
oil  and  drawn  to  570  deg.  F. 

Uranium  is  not  limited  by  carbon  content  for  its  effects. 
This  is  illustrated  by  an  example  in  which  the  addition  of 
.56  per  cent  uranium  to  a  .19  per  cent  carbon  steel  gave  an 
elastic  limit  of  110,000  lb.,  a  tensile  strength  of  140,700 
lb.,  with  an  elongation  in  two  inches  of  11.5  per  cent,  a 
reduction  of  area  of  52  per  cent  and  a  Brinell  hardness  of 
235,  when  quenched  in  water  from  1,560  deg.  F.,  and  drawn 
back  to  480  deg.  F.  Furthermore,  uranium  does  not  need 
the  effect  of  an  intensifier,  such  as  is  produced  by  chromium 
when  used  with  nickel  or  vanadium  to  bring  out  its  full  in- 
fluence. This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  comparison  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

CoMPAsisoir  OF  Chrome- Vanadium,  Chiome-Nickel  and  Cakion-Ukanium 
Steels  of  Medium   Carbon  Contents 

Chemical  Composition 

"A"—C,  .54  per  cent;  U,  .27  per  cent;  Mn,  .61  per  cent 

"B" — C,  .50  per  cent;  Cr,  1.06  per  cent;  V.  .20  per  cent. 

"C"— C,  .50  per  cent;  Cr,  1.10  per  cent;  Ni,  1.75  per  cent;  Mn,  .45  per  cent. 

Physical  Properties 


Elastic 

limit, 

lb. 

Tensile 

strength, 

lb. 

El.  in 

2  in., 

per  cent 

Red.  area, 
per  cent 

Brinell 

Merit 
number 

226,000 
217,300 
200,000 

248,800 
227,000 
215,000 

10.0 

10.0 

8.0 

35.4 
35.5 
35.0 

477 
402 
400 

2,488,000 
2,270,000 
1,720,000 

"B".. 
"C". . 

Comparative  static  and  dynamic  tests  were  made  between 
the  usual  bearing  steel  and  uranium  steel.  The  bearing  steel 
contained  1.01  per  cent  carbon,  1.68  per  cent  chromium,  .18 
per  cent  vanadium  and  .34  manganese,  while  the  uranium 
steel  had  a  carbon  content  of  .63   per  cent,  .40  per  cent 


Static  and  Dynamic  Tests  of  Uranium  and  Chrome-Vanadium   Steels 


Uranium  Steel 


Elastic 
limit, 

lb. 
282,700 
267,100 
230,000 
224,600 
180,900 


Tensile 

strength, 
lb. 

322,400 

287,400 

256,800 

237,100 

202,700 
Charpy  impact  =  87  ft.  lb.  per  sq.  in 
Alternating  impact  =  538  and  456  blows 


El.  in 
2  in., 
per  cent 
6.0 
8.0 
8.5 
9.0 
11.5 


Red.  area, 
per  cent 

14.S 

20.6 

23.4 

25.1 

33.8 


Brinell 
600" 
555 
495 
477 
418 


Heat  treatment 


Quenched 

from 

1,480  deg.  F. 

in  oil, 

drawn  to 


480  deg.  F. 
570  deg.  F. 
660  deg.  F* 
780  deg.  F. 
840  deg.  F. 
750  deg.  F. 
750  deg.  F. 


Elastic  Tensile 

limit,  strength, 

lb.  lb. 

Broke  at  271,440 
265,850  285,220  2.5 

217,900  234,140  4.0 

203,090  217,320  7.0 

163,500  172,840  11.5 

Charpy  impact  =  53  ft.  per  sq.  in 


High  Carbon  Chrome-Vanadium  Steel 

El.  in 

2  in., 

per  cent 


Red.  area, 
per  cent     Brinell 


4.2 
10.7 
20.9 
30.8 


600 
555 
477 
444 
364 


Quenched 

from 

1.500  deg.F. 

in  oil, 

drawn  to 


Heat  treatment 


480  deg.  F. 
660  deg.  F. 
750  deg.  F. 
840  deg.  F. 
1,020  deg.  F. 
750  deg.  F. 


Alternating  impact  =  498  and  412  blows ,        750  deg.  F. 


uranium  and  .50  per  cent  manganese.  Comparisons  of 
dynamic  and  static  tests  of  these  steels  after  being  hardaied 
and  drawn  back  through  a  considerable  range  of  temperatures 
are  shown  in  one  of  the  tables.    Comparing  the  tension  tests 
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either  oxi  the  basis  of  Brinell  hardness  or  on  that  of  static  human  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  employee  for  the  gooi 

strength,  it  is  seen  that  the  superiority  lies  with  uranium  it  does  the  man. 

steel.    The  ductility  of  the  uranium  steel,  particularly  at  the  2.  Educate  present  foremen  to  the  policy  of  the  man;  ge- 

lower  drawing  temperatures,  is  remarkable.     This  property  ment  by  frequent  individual  conferences,  as  well  as  gr^up 

is  utilized  in  obtaining  the  merit  number  by  multiplying  the  conferences  with  the  foremen.     This  is  frequently  negle.  ted 

tensile  strength  of  the  material  by  its  elongation,  thus  giving  but  of  great  importance,  as  the  foreman  is  the  key  to  the 

a  relative  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  expended  industrial  situation  and  frequently  unintentionally  throws 

upon  the  material  to  break  it.     In  other  words,  its  strength  sand  into  the  wheels  of  industrial  harmony, 

must  be  overcome  through  a  distance  represented  by  its  due-  3.  Use  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  executives,  especic  lly 

tility  before  it  may  be  broken.     The  dynamic  tests  show  that  the  foremen,  taking  only  those  of  high  moral  character  o.nd 

the  uranium  steel  possesses  a  greater  resistance  to  shock  and  of  broad  human  interest  and  train  them  to  share  responsi- 

vibratory  stresses  conducive  to  fatigue  than  does  the  high  bilities  with  employee  and  management, 

carbon  chrome  steel.  '^-  Train  an  employee  thoroughly  with  respect  to  his  tride 

and  in  an  unselfish  way,  thus  fitting  him  for  promotion  and 

Heat   Treatment  inspiring  him  with  an  intent  to  rise  above  his  existing  con- 

The  heat  treatment  of  steel  is  one  of  the  most  important  dition  by  his  conscientious  efforts  and  industry, 

operations  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  to  obtain  the  highest  5.  Scientifically  organize  and  control  the  management  of 

physical  properties  by  this  means,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  establishment.     Rule  it  with  a  firm,  efficient,  economic 

accurate  knowledge  of  the  critical  or  transformation  points,  and  just  power,  and  human  love. 

Although  the  changes  due  to  heat  treatment  are  governed  by  6.  Establish  a  wage  system  which  will  appeal  to  the  indi- 

definite  laws,  the  same  treatment  cannot  be  applied  to  all  vidual  and  inspire  him  to  his  best  efforts, 

steels  with  satisfactory  results,  for  each  t>pe  of  steel  responds  7.  Encourage  executives,  and  especially  foremen,  to  have  a 

best  to  its  own  characteristic  temperature.  friendly  interest  in  the  personal  affairs  of  the  employees. 

Up  to  a  content  of  two  per  cent,  uranium  has  no  marked  8.  Be  prepared  to  advise  an  employee  with  reference  to 

influence  on  the  critical  or  transformation  temperatures.    The  legal  matters,  medical  attention,  how  and  when  to  borrow 

majority  of  determinations  place  the  Aci  (decalescent)  point  money  for  building  purposes,  how  and  where  to  invest  money 

in   the   interval   of    1,365    deg.    F.   to    1,380   deg.    F.    and  in  safe  conservative  investments. 

in  steels  with   a  uranium  content  under  two  per  cent  the  9.  Where  the  corporation  is  large  enough,  legal  and  med- 

beginning  of  the  Ar^   (recalescent)   point  is  between   1,255  ical  advice  and  investments  and  loans  should  be  handled  by 

deg.  F.  and  1,275  deg.  F.     Leeds  &  Northrup,  in  carbon  experts.     In  other  cases  the  employment  officer  and  the  su- 

steels   (carbon  .20  per  cent  to  .60  per  cent)  place  the  Ac*  perintendent  should  know  to  what  lawyers  and  doctors  and 

point  at  1,367  deg.  F.  and  the  Ar^  point  between  1,275  deg.  banks  to  direct  their  employees  to  get  the  necessary  advice. 

F,  and  1,259  deg.  F.  10.  Help  the  employee  to  acquire  a  home  by  making  such 

The   quenching   temperatures    of   uranium    steels    do   not  arrangements  with  the  bank  as  will  enable  him  to  procure 

differ  radically  from  those  of  carbon   steels.     In  general,  funds.     The  company  can  usually  take  out  a  second  mort- 

the  heating  for  hardening  should  be  slow,  uniform,  thorough  gage  which  the  bank  will  carry  with  the  company's  endorse- 

and  to  the  lowest  temperature  which  will  give  the  desired  ment  at  no  expense  and  small  risk  to  the  company.     The 

results.     Contrary  to  the  characteristics  of  most  alloy  steels  home  owner  acquires  a  proprietary  interest  in  his  property 

of  a  carbide  nature,  those  containing  uranium  are  not  in-  and  naturally  acquires  the  instinct  of  a  property  owner, 

herently  sensitive  to  prolonged  heating  or  severe  quenching.  11.     For  those  single  men  and  others  who  do  not  wish  to 

In  order  to  obtain  the  superior  dynamic  qualities  and  at  acquire  a  home,  provide  means  for  investing  surplus  funds, 

the  same  time  avoid  the  large  grain  size  caused  by  the  high  such  as  conveniences  for  making  deposits  in  the  savings  bank 

temperature  annealing  it  has  been  our  practice  to  normalize  at  the  rate  of  so  much  p>er  week,  a  method  corresp>onding  to 

uranium  steels.    The  forged  or  rolled  material  is  slowly  and  the  dtxiuctions  for  the  Liberty  loan. 

thoroughly  heated   from    1,650   deg.    F.   to   1,700  deg.   F.,  12.  Also  provide  some  scheme  whereby  the  employee  can 

cooled  in  the  air  until  black,  then  annealed  at  a  temperature  purchase  stock  in  the  corp>oration,  weekly  payments  being 

which  will  give  the  desired  softness  or  physical  properties,  taken  from  his  wages. 

The  normalizing  accomplishes  the  following  purposes:  First,  13.  Encourage  sick  and  accident  insurance,  and  if  possible 

the  high  temperature  overcomes  any  sluggishness  on  the  part  provide  old   age  pensions.     These   should   be  pjrovided  by 

of  the  uranium  toward  going  into  solid  solution.     Second,  state  legislation,  but  may  be  advantageously  handled  through 

all  strains  caused  by  previous  operations  are  eradicated  while  private  companies  until  such  legislation  is  passed.     These 

the  crystalline  structure  is  refined,  and  third,  the  steel  is  in  advantages  should  not  be  provided  entirely  free  of  cost  to 

the  best  possible  condition  for  heat  treatment.  the  employee,  but  may  be  provided  in  part  by  the  corpora- 

The  function  of  the  quenching  medium  is  to  remove  the  tion  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  employee  to  look 

heat  from  properly  heated  steel  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  out  for  the  future. 

enable  it  to  retain  the  martensitic  constituent.  In  this  con-  14.  Avoid  anything  and  everything  which  has  an  indica- 
nection  it  may  be  said  of  uranium  steels  that  they  do  not  tion  of  paternalism  or  charity.  Executives  should  be  demo- 
give  a  tendency  to  crack  when  quenched  in  water  as  do  cratic  and  take  pains  to  recognize  employees  on  the  street 
steels  alloyed  with  chromium.  and  in  all  public  places.     Do  not  have  or  permit  the  execu- 

tives  to  have  too  much  official  dignity;  insist,  however,  that 

FOURTEEN  POINTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  ^^^^  maintain  natural  dignity. 


In  a  recent  article  in  the  Iron  Trade  Review,  Robert  E. 
Newcomb,  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion, set  forth  the  disadvantages  of  employee  representation 
in  the  management  of  industry.  Mr.  Newcomb  stated  that 
the  soviet  form  of  control  would  probably  not  be  a  perma- 
nent success  and  offered  as  a  solution  of  the  industrial  prob- 
lem the  following  basis  for  relations  between  employer  and 
employee: 

1.  The  poHc\'  of  directors  and  managers  must  be  one  of 


Fuel  Saving  in  France. — Following  a  vote  of  the  Paris  Muiuc- 
ipality,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  Department  has  opened  a  comi^ti- 
tion,  for  which  100,000  francs  have  been  set  apart  for  distribution 
in  prizes,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  practical  means  for  attenuat- 
ing the  fuel  crisis.  The  competition  is  to  bear  on  the  apparatus, 
products,  or  processes  which  can  come  into  use  either  from  the 
commencement  of  next  winter  or  at  a  later  date.  When  the  coni- 
petitors  have  been  classified  by  the  deciding  jury,  an  exhibition  is 
to  be  held  of  the  schemes  which  are  likely  to  give  immediate 
results. — L'Elcctricien. 


The  Mechanical  Stoker  and  Fuel  Economy 

Analysis  of  Some  Conditions  Obtaining  in  the  Loco- 
motive  Firebox   Provided   with    Stoker   Operation 

BY  F.  P.  ROESCH 

Standard  Stoker  Company  •  ■:     .   ". 


THERE  is  no  question  that  the  ever  rising  cost  of  coal,  to- 
gether with  the  presumably  increased  amount  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  gross  ton  mile,  when  comparing 
hand  with  stoker  firing,  has  a  material  influence  on  stoker 
applications,  not  only  on  new,  but  to  existing  power  on  which 
the  application  might  be  warranted,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
lull  potential  power  output  from  the  locomotive  in  question. 

Past  experience,  as  well  as  repeated  tests,  have  amply 
demonstrated  that  this  opinion,  apparently  well  founded,  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  various  experiences  and  tests  have  not 
been  fully  considered  in  all  their  phases. 

It  would  apf>ear  that  tlie  mechanical  stoker  is  not  being 
applied  through  any  intrinsic  worth  or  capacity  increasing 
possibilities  essentially  its  own,  but  because  either  the  new 
locomotives  are  becoming  so  large  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  successful  hand  firing  when  worked  to  their  capacit>-, 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  class  of  labor  from  which  we  formerly 
drew  our  enginemen  is  seeking  occupation  in  fields  where  the 
work  is  less  arduous. 

In  discussing  stoker  possibilities,  the  following  are  the 
arguments  generally  used  against  their  application: 

first — The  engines  do  not  steam  as  well  when  stoker  fired. 

Second — Stokers  increase  the  delay  at  cinder  pits,  owing 
to  their  tendency  to  clinker  fires. 

J'hird — They  increase  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  locomo- 
tive mile. 

Fourth — They  burn  more  coal  per  1,000  ton-miles  than 
the  same  locomotive  hand  fired. 

I  believe  an  impartial  analysis  of  the  foregoing  objections 
will  prove  that  none  present  well  founded  objections  or  im- 
pose conditions  that  cannot  be  overcome. 

Stokers  Not  Responsible  for  Non-Steaming  or  Clinkering 

The  function  of  the  modem  stoker  is  to  prepare  the  coal, 
(i.  e.,  crush  it  to  firing  size),  convey  it  to  the  firebox  and 
distribute  it  over  the  grate  surface.  As  all  stokers  handling 
mine  run  coal  perform  the  first  and  second  operations  auto- 
matically, the  steaming  of  the  locomotive  can  only  be  effected 
by  that  part  of  the  operation  depending  upon  the  fireman, 
namely,  the  amount  of  coal  supplied  to  the  firebox  and  its 
distribution.  As  the  amount  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements, and  as  the  modern  stoker  has  a  flexibility  of 
distribution  equal  to  that  possible  with  the  most  expert  scoop 
manipulation,  it  follows  that  if  given  the  same  attention  as  to 
quantity  of  fuel  supplied  and  distribution  over  the  grates, 
the  introduction  of  fuel  manually  or  mechanically  should  in 
no  manner  affect  the  steam  generation. 

How  then  can  we  consistently  attribute  the  non-steaming 
of  any  locomotive  to  the  stoker?  Any  analysis  of  such  a 
charge  will  invariably  p^int  to  the  human  agent,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  locomotive  or  the  characteristics  of  the  fuel. 
And  yet  the  writer  knows  of  many  instances,  notably  some 
where  the  stacks  of  a  recent  consignment  of  locomotives  were 
from  1  to  33^  inches  out  of  line  with  the  exhaust  nozzle, 
and  where  the  failure  of  the  locomotives  to  steam  freely  was 
attributed  solely  to  the  mechanical  stoker. 

Clinkers  are  formed  by  the  fusion  of  iron  pyrites,  sulphur, 
etc.,  at  low  temperatures.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  clinkers 
are  primarily  a  characteristic  of  the  fuel,  aided  in  their  for- 
mation, of  course,  by  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  handled.    The 


charge  has  been  made  that  clinker  formation  is  aggravated  by 
the  introduction  of  steam  jets  over  the  fire.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  proven  that  the  moderate  use  of  small  steam 
jets  are  beneficial,  as  they  are  a  material  aid  in  the  thorough 
mixing  of  the  gases  distilled  from  the  fuel,  a  prime  essential 
in  perfect  combustion. 

Stoker  Maintenance  and  Fuel  Consumption 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  application  of  any  aux- 
iliary appliance  to  any  locomotive  will  increase  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  air  brake, 
the  lubricator  or  any  other  adjunct,  if  the  cost  is  simply  based 
on  the  cost  per  locomotive  mile;  however,  if  the  cost  is  based 
on  the  true  barometer  of  locomotive  operation,  viz.,  cost  per 
ton  mile  per  hour,  not  only  the  stoker,  but  practically  many 
other  appliances  can  show  a  clean  bill  of  health.  The  in- 
consistency of  present  methods  of  cwnpiling  statistics  relating 
to  locomotive  performance  was  ver}-  forcibly  brought  out  by 
Robert  Quayle,  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Associaticm. 

The  fuel  consumption  of  any  locomotive  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  following  factors:  First,  the  characteristics  of 
the  fuel  (i.  e.,  the  proportion  of  combustible  to  non-combus- 
tible or  ash).  Second,  the  condition  of  the  boiler  and  its 
capacity  to  transfer  heat.  Third,  the  condition  of  the  loco- 
motive engine,  insofar  as  economical  steam  utilization  is  con- 
cerned. Fourth,  the  service  in  which  the  locomotive  is  en- 
gaged, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  men  in  charge,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  locomotive  is  handled  and  fired. 

With  all  of  the  above  factors  equal,  the  only  added  in- 
crease in  fuel  consumption  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  stoker 
is  the  additional  weight  to  be  hauled — each  extra  pound  of 
weight  requires  a  proportionate  power  output,  regardless  of 
whether  the  added  weight  is  on  or  behind  the  locomotive — the 
steam  necessary  to  crush,  convey  and  distribute  the  fuel,  the 
increase  in  spark  losses  and  the  losses  due  to  improper  com- 
bustion. The  amount  of  fuel  required  to  haul  the  stoker  can 
be  readily  determined  from  the  daily  performance  sheets,  as, 
for  instance,  if  this  data  shows  a  consumption  of,  say,  210 
lbs.  of  coal  per  1,000  ton-miles,  then  the  weight  of  the 
stoker,  multiplied  by  the  coal  consumption  per  mile,  will 
give  the  coal  chargeable  to  this  item. 

The  fuel  required  to  operate  the  stoker  must,  of  course,  be 
determined  from  the  steam  consumption.  This  by  test  for  the 
engine  and  calculation  for  the  distributor  consumption,  has 
I>een  found  to  vary  from  0.5  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  of  the 
steam  generated  by  the  boiler,  the  difference  dep>ending  on  the 
type  of  stoker  used.  (See  report  of  Pennsylvania  Railway 
tests  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  of  April,  1920, 
page  199.)  This  factor  holds  good  under  practically  all 
conditions,  as  where  a  greater  demand  is  made  on  the  boiler, 
a  correspondingly  increased  demand  is  made  on  the  stoker, 
and  vice  versa. 

Spark  Losses  Due  to  Mechanical  Stokers 

That  under  some  conditions  there  should  be  an  increased 
spark  loss  with  stoker  fired  locomotives  is  clearly  evident  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  spark  losses  are  almost  directly 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  slack  contained  in  the  coal  and 
the  height  at  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  furnace.  As  with 
the  modem  stoker,  the  coal  is  all  passed  through  a  crushec 
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before  it  enters  the  firebox,  it  follows  that  the  slack  must 
necessarily  be  increased  over  that  obtaining  with  hand  firing 
when  the  large  lumps  are  simply  cracked  with  the  coal  pick, 
if  they  are  broken  at  all.  While  the  slack  content  is  a  vital 
factor,  yet  the  height  at  which  the  fuel  is  introduced  is  even 
more  so,  tests  having  shown  that  with  the  older  type  of  stoker 
having  a  distributor  located  above  the  fire-door,  the  spark 
losses  were  reduced  30  per  cent  by  cutting  out  or  blanking 
this  opening. 

The  spark  loss,  however,  can  be  materially  reduced,  and 
with  some  types  of  stoker,  practically  eliminated,  by  simply 
increasing  the  length  of  the  brick  arch.  Such  an  increase  will 
not  only  reduce  the  spark  loss,  but  improve  the  combustion, 
increase  the  firebox  temperature,  reduce  the  tendency  toward 
stopped  up  tubes,  increase  the  superheat,  etc.  True,  there 
have  been  objections  urged  against  the  long  arch,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  firemen,  on  the  ground  that  a  long  arch  noade 
the  engines  too  hot  at  the  door.  However,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  stoker,  this  objection  loses  its  weight,  as  the  fire- 
man is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  furnace  heat,  and  it  might 
be  well  to  note  that  as  a  long  arch  increases  the  heat  at  the 
door,  it  must  follow  that  it  increases  the  heat  at  the  door  sheet, 
thereby  increasing  the  furnace  efficiency. 

Combustion  in  the  locomotive  firebox  depends  first  upon 
the  presence  of  the  correct  amount  of  air,  and  second  on  the 
thorough  mixture  of  the  air  with  the  distilled  gases.  In  the 
locomotive  firebox  the  air  is  usually  admitted  through  the 
grates  and  the  fuel  bed.  Given  a  coal  running  high  in  non- 
combustibles,  or  an  imperfect  distribution  of  fuel,  the  admis- 
sion of  air  becomes  a  very  uncertain  and  in  a  measure  un- 
controllable quantity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  but  little  of  what  actually 
takes  place  in  the  locomotive  firebox  under  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  service.  Our  draft  gages  can  only  be  inserted  to  a 
limited  distance,  hence  can  only  register  a  local  condition 
(i.  e.,  the  vacuum  obtaining  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
opening).  On  the  data  so  obtained  we  base  our  theories  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  firebox.  Aviators 
have  found  what  they  term  "air  pockets"  or  strata  of  air  of 
lesser  density  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Is  it  not 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  assume  that  if  such  differences  in 
pressure  can  occur  in  a  practically  undisturbed  medium  as 
compared  with  firebox  conditions,  that  we  have  disturbances, 
air  pockets  and  high  and  low  pressures  in  the  firebox  like- 
wise? And  further,  granting  this  hypothesis,  does  it  not  fol- 
low that  these  conditions  vitally  affect  the  efficiency  of 
combustion  ? 

Air  Supply  a  Vital  Factor 

Tests  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  where  the  air  was  introduced  through  the  fuel 
bed  alone,  there  was  practically  no  free  oxygen  at  a  point 
three  inches  above  the  incandescent  coals,  indicating  beyond 
the  question  of  a  doubt  that  the  amount  of  air  so  admitted 
was  insufficient.  Again,  many  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  hold  the  firedoor  partly 
open,  and  with  some  coals,  entirely  so,  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency.  With  a  locomotive  hand  fired,  the  needed  amount 
is  passed  in  through  the  opened  door,  not  very  efficiently, 
perhaps,  but  introduced  nevertheless.  In  stoker  firing  the 
door  is  only  opened  when  the  fireman  wants  to  observe  the 
condition  of  the  fire;  consequently,  practically  all  air  must 
be  introduced  elsewhere.  Where  no  other  provision  is  made, 
the  only  point  of  entrance  is  through  the  grates  and  fuel  bed; 
therefore,  if  the  distribution  is  not  uniform  or  the  fuel  bed 
is  too  thick,  imperfect  ccanbustion  and  the  attendant  fuel 
loss  is  bound  to  ensue. 

The  necessity  for  an  increased  supply  of  air  was  fully 
recognized  by  F.  F.  Gaines  and  others  years  ago,  when 
efforts  were  made  to  introduce  the  hollow  arch  on  hand  fired 
locomotives.    If  that  was  the  case  at  that  time  and  with  that 


type  of  power,  surely  the  necessity  is  doubly  emphasized  with 
modem  power  stoker  fired.  Therefore,  is  this  not  a  vital 
point  to  be  considered  both  by  stoker  manufacturers  and 
railway  mechanical  men?  Prof.  Endsley  echoed  the  thought 
at  the  1920  convention  of  A.  R.  A.,  Section  III,  Mechanical, 
when  he  recommended  the  introduction  of  additional  air  in 
finely  divided  streamlets.  His  argument  is  too  sound  to  war- 
rant any  effort  at  contradiction. 

In  the  discussion  of  a  report  on  mechanical  locomotive 
stokers,  the  consensus  of  opinions  expressed,  as  well  as  tlie 
results  obtained  at  the  Altoona  testing  plant,  indicated  that 
under  moderate  rates  of  combustion,  hand  firing  was  more 
economical  than  stoker  firing,  but  at  higher  rates  the  stoker 
gradually  approached  expert  hand  firing  in  efficiency.  The 
answer  can  be  found  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  but  to 
save  reperusal,  we  can  say,  at  moderate  rates  the  fireman  has 
ample  time  to  so  scatter  the  coal  as  to  maintain  a  practically 
level  fuel  bed,  and,  as  the  time  between  fires  is  more  infre- 
quent, a  lesser  amount  of  air  is  introduced  through  the  fire- 
door;  while  at  the  higher  rates  the  continued  opening  of  the 
door  admits  too  much  cold  air,  thereby  retarding  combustion, 
and  the  haste  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  coal  pre- 
cludes effective  scattering.  If,  however,  with  the  stoker  the 
same  uniform  spreading  of  the  coal  had  been  possible  as  with 
hand  firing,  and  some  provision  had  been  made  to  introduce 
the  additional  air  required  above  the  fire,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  at  the  lowest  rate  the  fuel  consumption  would  be 
practically  the  same  in  both  instances  with  no  showing  in 
favor  of  hand  firing. 

The  entire  subject  is  worth  the  careful  study  of  all  who 
are  concerned  in  reducing  the  cost  of  locomotive  operation, 
as  with  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  fuel,  no  item  that  will  in 
any  way  reduce  the  amount  required  per  1,000  ton-miles  per 
hour  is  negligible.  The  stoker  is  here  to  stay,  and  its  use 
will  gradually  be  extended.  Locomotives  will  continue  to  be 
operated  from  light  to  maximum  capacity.  The  same  amount 
of  coal  can  be  made  to  produce  the  same  unit  of  work  under 
proper  conditions,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  placed  in  the 
firebox  manually  or  mechanically. 


Freight  Car  Productiox — Eight  Months'  Figures. — Figures 
of  production  reported  by  23  leading  car  building  companies 
associated  with  the  Railway  Car  Manufacturers'  Association  show 
that  the  car  building  industry  in  August  was  working  at  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  capacity  than  in  July.  The  number  of  new 
freight  cars  delivered  in  August  totaled  3.056  for  domestic  service 
and  1,184  for  export,  as  compared  with  2,583  and  380,  respectively, 
in  July.  The  deliveries  of  passenger  cars  totaled  21  for  domestic 
service  and  13  for  export.  Car  repairs  totaled  2,818,  as  against 
2,491  in  July.  At  the  end  of  August  there  were  49,442  freight 
cars  for  domestic  service  on  order  and  undelivered,  861  passenger 
cars  and  27,031  heavy  repairs. 

Cost  of  Railroad  Fuel. — The  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  pur- 
chased by  railways,  in  July,  1920,  as  compared  with  the  cost  in 
July,  1919,  is  shown  in  a  compilation  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  reports  received  from  159  railroads. 
In  July,  1920,  these  railroads  purchased  9,627,491  net  tons  of 
bituminous  contract  coal  at  an  average  price  at  the  mines  of 
$3.24  per  net  ton,  as  compared  with  8,880,021  net  tons  in  July,  1919. 
at  an  average  cost  of  $2.47.  They  also  purchased  1,518,444  tons  of 
spot  coal  at  an  average  price  of  $6.01,  as  compared  with  476,758 
tons  last  July  at  an  average  of  $2.40,  an  average  of  $3.58  for  con- 
tract coal,  as  compared  with  $2.42  last  year,  and  $8.36  for  spot  coal 
as  compared  with  $2.51,  while  industries  paid  $4.40  for  contract 
coal  and  $8.44  for  spot  coal,  as  compared  with  $2.13  and  $2.04  last 
year.  For  anthracite  coal  the  railroads  paid  an  average  of  $4.23  for 
contract  coal  and  $4.50  for  spot  coal,  as  compared  with  $3.45  and 
$3.04  last  year.  In  the  New  England  district  the  average  was 
$7.14  for  contract  coal  and  $10.54  for  spot  coal  as  compared  with 
$5.46  and  $5.33  last  year.  The  utilities  paid  $4.61  and  $6.28  as 
compared  with  $3.19  and  $5.15  last  year,  and  the  industries  $2.48 
and  $4.85  as  compared  with  $2.76  and  $3.25. 
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BEST  METHOD  OF  HANDUNG 
FREIGHT  TRAINS* 

In  order  to  handle  freight  trains  efficiently  and  economic- 
ally, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  loco- 
mcrtive  which  hauls  the  train,  as  well  as  all  other  equipment 
used  in  doing  the  work;  the  locomotive  must  be  put  in  the 
best  p>ossible  condition  before  leaving  the  shop,  so  that  it  can 
handle  the  train  efficiently  and  economically.  With  the 
eight-hour  day  and  time  and  half  time  for  overtime,  the  loco- 
motive must  haul  the  allotted  tonnage  over  the  division  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  This  cannot  be  done  with  a  SO  per 
cent  engine. 

CONDITION  OF  CARS 

Cars  should  be  in  good  condition  before  being  sent  out  in 
a  train  to  avoid  delays  due  to  accidents  on  the  road.  In 
order  to  do  this,  cars  should  be  properly  inspected  and  re- 
pairs made,  or  the  cars  switched  out.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
receiving  yards  laid  out  so  that  the  work  can  be  done  quickly, 
and  facilities  should  be  provided  to  take  care  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  inspection  at  one  time. 

All  trains  when  stopped  in  receiving  yards  should  have 
couplers  stretched  from  engine  to  caboose;  this  can  be  done 
by  having  some  hand  brakes  set  on  the  rear  of  the  train  and 
have  the  engine  pull  the  slack  out.  It  is  better  to  delay  a 
train  in  the  yard  for  inspection  and  repairs  than  it  is  to  have 
it  delayed  out  on  the  road.  While  in  the  yard  only  one  track 
is  blocked  and  other  trains  can  pass  on  some  other  track, 
but  on  the  road,  when  stopped  by  an  accident,  other  follow- 
ing and  opposing  trains,  in  charge  of  crews  making  overtime, 
are  blocked.  When  a  train  is  delayed  in  the  yard  there  is  no 
crew  time  to  be  considered. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  hot  boxes.  With  the  long  and 
heavy  trains  that  are  being  handled  today,  when  you  have  to 
set  out  a  hot  box  about  75  or  90  cars  from  the  engine,  it  takes 
time  and  very  often  results  in  damage  to  other  cars  in  the 
train. 

All  trains  when  stopped  in  the  yards  before  the  engine  is 
cut  loose  should  have  the  air  brakes  applied  with  a  full 
service  application,  so  that  the  air  inspectors  can  go  over 
the  train  and  mark  up  the  piston  travel  and  defective  brakes 
or  brakes  that  are  cut  out,  so  that  cars  can  be  given  the 
proper  attention  before  being  sent  out  of  the  dispatching 
yard.  If  the  defect  is  such  that  the  car  must  be  shopp)ed,  it 
can  be  switched  out  while  switching  the  train  and  then  it 
will  not  have  to  be  done  after  the  train  is  made  up,  which 
very  often  delays  the  crew  at  the  start  of  the  trip  and  causes 
overtime. 

All  despatching  yards  should  be  provided  with  a  yard  air 
brake  testing  plant, -and  as  soon  as  the  train  is  switched  the 
air  should  be  coupled  up  from  the  yard  plant  and  brake  pipe 
leakage  taken  up,  piston  travel  adjusted  and  retaining  valves 
tested. 

When  the  train  and  engine  crews  arrive,  all  that  they  will 
have  to  do  is  to  couple  the  engine  to  the  train  and  charge  the 
brake  pipe  to  the  maximum  pressure  carried  and  test  to  com- 
ply with  the  rules  in  effect  on  the  road.  It  has  been  found 
when  trains  have  been  worked  properly  by  air  men,  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  crew  to  do  is  to  know  that  the  brakes  will 
apply  and  release  at  the  front  and  rear  end  of  the  train  before 
leaving  the  yard. 

HANDLING  FREIGHT  TRAINS  ON  LEVEL  DIVISIONS 

The  trains  on  level  divisions  should  consist  of  all  through 
loads  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  train  should  consist  of  as 
much  tonnage  as  the  locomotive  can  handle  and  make  an 
average  speed  of  at  least  14  miles  an  hour.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fill  out  a  train  with  cars  for  intermediate  points  or 

*  From  a  paper  presented  at  the  convention  of  the  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association. 


to  give  the  train  local  cars,  they  should  be  switched  on  the 
front  part  of  the  train  in  station  order,  so  that  only  the  cars 
to  be  set  off  will  have  to  be  handled. 

With  the  long  heavy  trains  that  are  being  handled  at  the 
present  time,  after  a  train  has  started  out  of  the  yard  it 
should  be  kept  moving,  for  the  stepping  and  starting  is  what 
causes  delays  and  damage  to  equipment. 

The  train  should  not  be  stopped  for  coal  over  the  divisi(Mi 
and  should  be  stopped  for  water  as  few  times  as  is  possible. 
In  making  stops  for  coal  and  water,  the  engineer  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  make  spot  stops  with  a  heavy  freight 
train. 

All  long  and  heavy  freight  trains  should  be  stopped  with 
one  application  of  the  air  brakes  and  the  engineer  should 
endeavor  to  keep  the  slack  bunched  from  the  front  end. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  making  the  initial  reductitm  just 
sufficiently  heavy  to  run  the  slack  in  and  follow  up  with  light 
reductions  until  the  train  is  stopped.  In  order  to  keep  the 
front  end  from  running  out,  the  engineer  should  make  a 
reduction  of  about  eight  or  ten  pounds  about  60  ft.  before 
coming  to  a  full  stop.  This  is  to  keep  the  air  brakes  apply- 
ing stronger  on  the  front  end  to  hold  the  slack  in  and  leave 
the  brake  applied  on  the  train  when  the  engine  is  cut  off. 
Engines  so  equipped  give  splendid  performances  both  from 
capacity  and  fuel  economy  standpoints. 

In  starting  a  train  with  one  engine,  the  engineer  must  be 
very  careful  until  he  has  pulled  all  of  the  slack  out  of  the 
draw-bars  before  fully  opening  the  throttle.  There  is  about 
9  to  12  in.  of  slack  between  tJie  cars,  and  this  will  increase 
on  the  front  end  in  starting,  due  to  the  compression  of  the 
draw-bar  springs  and  the  dead  weight  of  the  cars  that  have 
not  been  started.  The  engine  will  move  about  60  to  70  ft.  on 
a  70  to  7 5 -car  train  before  the  rear  end  moves  on  the  level 
and  more  on  an  ascending  grade. 

In  starting  a  two-engine  train  on  level  roads,  the  lead 
engine  only  should  start  to  pull  and  take  up  all  the  slack 
that  it  can.  Then  the  second  engine  should  start  to  pull  by 
opening  the  throttle  gradually  until  the  entire  train  is  started, 
then  increase  the  throttle  opening  as  may  be  required.  The 
train  should  be  moved  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed  for  a  distance 
of  just  one  train  length,  so  that  the  trainmen  can  look  over 
the  train  and  in  case  any  brakes  are  sticking  they  can  be 
released.  Very  often  it  is  possible  to  locate  a  defective  coup- 
ler in  the  train  when  it  would  not  be  noticed  at  any  other 
time,  except  when  the  train  is  stretched  out  so  far.  This 
will  occur  at  times  when  couplers  are  badly  worn  and  the 
draft  spring  broken  or  worn. 

DESPATCHING  TRAINS  FROM  YARDS 

Where  the  yard  is  equipped  with  an  air-brake  testing  plant, 
see  that  the  brake  pipe  leakage  is  below  standard  allow- 
ance and  all  other  work  done  before  the  train  is  ordered  to 
leave  the  yard,  so  that  when  the  road  engine  arrives  in  the 
yard  it  can  be  coupled  onto  the  train  at  once  and  make  the 
road  test. 

The  success  of  the  trip  greatly  depends  on  the  start  out  of 
the  yard.  The  importance  of  having  the  train  ready  to  move 
by  tile  time  it  is  called  is  readily  seen,  for  one  hour  delay  at 
the  start  means  overtime  cm  the  eight-hour  day  and  IZyi 
mile  an  hour  basis. 

The  train  despatcher  must  not  stop  trains  unnecessarily, 
for  an  avoidable  stop  made  by  a  heavy  freight  train  means 
a  loss  of  time  in  stopping,  then  getting  the  flagman  in  and 
starting,  and  very  often  the  train  is  parted  in  trying  to  start, 
due  to  a  broken  coupler  or  coupler  slipping  by  which  might 
not  have  occurred  if  the  train  had  not  been  stopped.  There 
is  also  an  excessive  amount  of  fuel  consumed  by  the  extra 
stops  and  in  trying  to  make  up  some  of  the  time  lost  by  the 
stops. 

There  is  no  economy  in  loading  a  freight  train  so  that  it 
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is  unable  to  get  over  the  division  without  making  overtime. 

HANDLING  TREIGHT  TRAINS   ON   MOUNTAIN  DIVISIONS 

On  divisions  where  the  grades  are  heavy  and  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of' asing  one  or  more  helpers  on  the  ascending  grades,  it 
is  important  that  no  weak  cars  be  used  in  heavy  tonnage 
freight  trains,  if  possible  to  avoid  it.  With  the  Mallet  and 
Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  having  tractive  efforts  of  from 
70,000  lb.  to  105,000  lb.  cars  with  weak  end  and  center  sills 
or  weak  couplers  are  very  dangerous  to  handle  in  trains  of 
this  kind.  There  should  be  instructions  given  to  all  yard 
masters  and  car  inspectors  that  cars  that  appear  to  be  old 
or  of  weak  construction  should  be  switched  out  of  heavy 
trains  where  helpers  are  used  and  placed  in  a  train  to  be  run 
without  a  helper  or  a  train  hauling  light  tonnage. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  from  time  to  time  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  hand  brakes  on  freight  trains  on  descending 
grades  any  more  than  it  is  on  passenger  trains,  when  the 
equipment  is  properly  maintained.  With  the  ordinary  air 
brake,  if  properly  maintained  and  manipulated,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  handle  freight  trains  on  heavy  descending  grades 
with  the  air  brakes  with  a  greater  degree  of  safety  than  with 
the  use  of  hand  brakes,  because  it  is  possible  to  do  the  braking 
more  uniformly  throughout  the  train  and  to  maintain  a  more 
uniform  rate  of  speed. 

According  to  the  information  obtained  from  the  different 
roads,  the  permissible  brake  pipe  leakage  on  trains  of  30 
to  100  cars  varies  from  five  to  eight  pounds  per  minute, 
which  is  about  all  the  air  feed  valve  will  take  care  of  and 
about  the  limit  of  leakage  with  which  an  engineer  can  do  a 
good  job  of  braking.  It  has  been  found  by  actual  tests  on 
heavy  mountain  grades  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  release  the 
brakes  on  the  rear  end  of  75  to  90  cars  with  a  brake  pipe 
leakage  of  over  seven  pounds,  and  if  the  brakes  are  not  re- 
leased on  the  rear  end  after  each  application  the  tendency 
for  jerking  the  train  and  excessive  wheel  heating  is  greater. 

Some  roads  are  handling  trains  on  level  tracks  as  well  as 
on  heavy  mountain  grades  with  electric  power,  and  some 
other  roads  are  figuring  very  strongly  on  electrification. 
While  this  method  of  operation  applies  only  to  a  few  roads, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  more  roads  will  take  up  the  matter 
of  electrification  in  the  near  future  from  the  fact  that  with 
the  electric  locomotive  the  terminal  delays  can  be  reduced 
considerably,  as  well  as  delays  in  stopping  for  water  and 
coal,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  electric  locomo- 
tive can  be  run  over  three  divisions  of  over  100  miles  each, 
by  changing  crews,  without  any  delays  to  the  locomotive. 
This  would  indicate  a  high  point  of  efficiency  from  the  fact 
that  it  could  be  a  no-stop  operation  from  one  end  of  the 
division  to  the  other.  This  would  eliminate  the  pulling  out 
of  draw-bars  and  damage  to  equipment  due  to  starting  and 
stopping.  It  would  also  reduce  the  cost  of  brake  shoes  and 
other  brake  equipment. 

On  heavy  grades  the  speed  of  the  train  is  controlled  while 
descending,  by  regeneration,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
by  regeneration  the  speed  of  the  train  is  only  held  under  con- 
trol and  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  air  brakes  to  stop. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Frederick  Kerby  (B.  &  O.), 
chairman;  M.  O.  Davis  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.),  M.  A.  Daly  (Nor. 
Pac),  P.  G.  Leonard  (G.  H.  &  S.  A.)  and  Malon  Laquay 
(Grand  Trunk). 

Discussion 

The  greater  part  of  the  discussion  was  devoted  to  the  best 
methods  of  making  water  stops  with  long  freight  trains.  The 
practice  of  stopping  short  of  the  water  crane,  then  moving 
the  train  up  slowly  to  the  final  stop,  was  commented  on 
favorably  by  a  number  of  the  members.  Where  the  more 
common  practice  of  cutting  off  the  engine  is  followed,  it  re- 
quires from  20  minutes  to  1^  hours  to  release  and  recharge 
the  brakes  after  the  engine  has  been  recoupled  to  the  train, 


the  time  depending  on  the  amount  of  brake  pipe  leakage. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  members  have  found  that  an  actual 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  damage  to  draft  gears  has  been 
effected  by  the  practice  of  moving  the  whole  train  slowly  to 
the  final  stop.  The  reason  given  for  this  was  that  stuck 
brakes  often  follow  the  recharging  of  the  train.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  roads  where  this  practice  has  been  adopted  are 
comparatively  level  and  handle  trains  ranging  from  3,000 
tons  to  4,000  tons.  The  opinion  was  that  where  unusually 
heavy  trains  are  handled  or  where  grade  conditions  prevail 
the  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  stop  and  cut  the  engine  off 
before  moving  to  the  water  tank. 

The  incoming  test  and  the  yard  charging  plant  were  fa- 
vorably commented  on.  The  yard  charging  plant  saves  from 
1  to  lJ/2  hours'  crew  time  in  getting  away  from  terminals. 

The  effect  of  slack  action  has  been  found  of  more  im- 
portance on  electrified  districts  than  it  was  when  steam  mo- 
tive power  was  used.  Where  regenerative  braking  is  used  no 
trouble  is  experienced  in  making  emergency  applications  of 
the  air  brakes  on  descending  grades.  But  when  ascending 
great  care  must  be  i^d  to  prevent  pulling  out  drawbars. 
The  practice  which  has  been  developed  is  to  first  apply  the 
brakes,  then  shut  off  the  power  gradually  to  prevent  tne  heavy 
run  in  of  slack  due  to  the  higher  braking  power  immediately 
developed  at  the  front  end  of  the  train. 

Referring  to  the  statement  in  the  report  that  freight  trains 
can  be  handled  on  mountain  grades  with  power  brakes  only, 
it  was  stated  that  in  order  to  do  this  retainers  must  be  put  in 
good  condition  before  descending  the  grades,  and  the  greatest 
success  cannot  be  attained  unless  all  railroads  maintain  the 
brake  equipment  as  the  laws  require.  Otherwise,  the  moun- 
tain roads  will  be  required  to  do  an  excessive  amount  of 
work  to  put  the  equipment  in  safe  condition. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SLACK  WEDGES 

A  discussion  on  this  topic  was  presented  in  a  paper  on 
the  general  subject  of  locomotive  upkeep,  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  which  J.  C.  Brennan  (N.  Y.  C.)  was  chair- 
man. In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper  several  of  the  members  dwelt  on  the  fact  that,  aside 
from  loose  binders  or  thimble  bolts,  the  cause  for  practi- 
cally all  failures  of  frames  over  the  driving  boxes  is  slack 
wedges.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting 
wedges  properly  adjusted  in  the  roundhouse.  Unless  the 
locomotive  is  properly  spotted  the  machinist  is  very  likely  to 
find  it  standing  so  that  the  wedges  appear  to  be  tight  and 
he  frequently  reaches  that  conclusion  when  the  wedges  have 
been  reported  by  the  engineman  to  be  set  up.  The  Franklin 
self-adjusting  wedge  was  favorably  commented  on  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  on  which  it  has  been  applied, 
some  of  the  members  reporting  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
number  of  broken  frames  on  classes  of  locomotives  now 
equipped  with  this  device.  These  wedges  have  been  run  for 
six  months  without  touching  the  adjustment  but  all  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  with  them  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  them  lubricated.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  prac- 
tice for  the  inspector  to  oil  the  wedge  a  little  before  each  trip. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  proper  attention  to  the  usual 
type  of  wedges  on  engines  in  pooled  service  was  mentioned. 
In  pooled  service  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  developed  the 
practice  of  giving  each  engineman  a  copy  of  the  work  re- 
port turned  in  by  the  man  who  last  had  the  locomotive,  as 
a  means  of  developing  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  con- 
dition of  locomotives  on  the  part  of  the  crew.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  excellent  results  might  be  obtained  if  each 
engine  man  were  given  a  copy  of  his  work  report,  showing 
the  conditions  actually  found  in  the  roundhouse.  This 
would  tend  to  correct  habitually  wrong  diagnoses  on  the 
part  of  the  enginemen. 


General  View  of  the  East  Buffalo  Car  Shot' 


N.  Y.  C.  Steel  Car  Shop  at  East  Buffalo 

Capacity  of  Building  with  Latest  Additions  236  Cars; 
Overhead  Cranes  Eliminate  Need  for  Material  Tracks 


THE  New  York  Central  maintains  at  East  Buffalo,  New 
York,  the  largest  freight  car  shop  on  the  system  and 
probably  one  of  the  largest  in  this  country  devoted 
primarily  to  the  repairing  of  freight  cars.  The  original  shop 
erected  in  1865  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  extensive  addi- 
tions having  been  built  in  1910  and  in  1919.  At  present 
the  buildings  have  a  capacity  of  218  freight  and  18  passenger 
cars  while  the  adjoining  repair  tracks  provide  space  for  170 


in  1910,  both  of  which  are  used  for  repairing  wooden  cars, 
and  the  new  shop  for  steel  car  work  built  in  1919.  The 
wooden  car  department  covers  an  area  of  275  ft.  by  600  ft 
while  the  steel  shop  is  275  ft.  wide  and  400  ft.  long.  Ad- 
joining the  erecting  shop  on  the  east  side  is  a  brick  building 
605  ft.  long  and  85  and  110  ft.  wide  in  which  are  located 
the  planing  mill,  machine  shop,  blacksmith  shop  and  power 
house.     The  blacksmith  shop  is  85  ft.  by  200  ft;  the  ma- 


1 — Shop  Superintendent,  Steel  Car  Foremen  and 
tar    Chargers'    C)ffice. 

2 — Air  Brake  Material. 

3 — Air  Brake  Material. 

4 — .\ir   Brake  and   Pipe  Department. 

5 — Electrical   Department. 

6 — Oil   and   Waste   Room. 

7 — Paint   Shop — Temporary   Store   Room. 

8 — Upholsterer,  Stencil  Room  and  Shipping  Depart- 
ment. 

9 — Scales,  and   Scale  House. 


10 — Paint  Mixing  Room. 

1 1 — Paint  and   Oil   Storage. 

12 — General   Offices — District   Master  Car   Builder. 

13 — Store  Room   Xo.   2. 

14 — Bar   Iron    Storage. 

15 — .Store  Room   N'o.   1. 

16— Fuel  Oil  Tanks 

17 — Transformer   House. 

18 — Resaw   Mill 

19 — Lumber    Storage. 
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Layout  of  Yards   and    Buildings   at    East   Buffalo 


freight  and  12  passenger  cars.  The  force  employed  under 
normal  conditions  comprises  about  900  men  in  productive 
labor  and  75  in  the  supervisory  positions. 

The  East  Buffalo  car  shop  is  located  south  of  the  main 
line  of  the  New  York  Central  and  extends  for  more  than  a 
half  mile  alongside  the  freight  yard.  The  layout  centers 
iround  the  erecting  shop,  which  is  275  ft.  wide  and  1,000  ft. 
long,  this  building  alone  covering  an  area  of  6.3  acres.  The 
drawing  below  shows  the  three  portions  of  the  shop — the 
original  erecting  shop  at  the  center  with  the  addition  built 


chine  shop  85  ft  by  160  ft. ;  and  the  planing  mill  110  ft.  by 
200  ft. 

With  this  arrangement,  an  excellent  routing  of  material 
is  secured.  The  storehouses  for  castings,  bar  iron  and  i 
finished  material  are  at  the  south  end  of  the  shop,  where  th^^ 
are  most  accessible  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  while  the  lumber 
storage  is  easily  reached  from  the  north  side  of  the  planing 
mill.  The  machines  are  so  arranged  that  the  material  is 
brought  in  at  the  ends  of  the  shops  and  passes  along  without 
back  movement  for  the  successive  operations  and  leaves  the 
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is  unable  to  get  over  the  division  without  making  overtime. 

IIANDLIXC   FKEKiTIT   TK.AIXS    ON    MOUXIAIX   DIVISIONS 

On  divisions  where  the  grades  are  heavy  and  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  using  one  or  more  helpers  on  the  ascending  grades,  it 
is  important  that  no  weak  cars  be  used  in  heavy  tonnage 
freight  trains,  if  pos.sible  to  avoid  it.  With  the  Mallet  and 
Santa  Fe  t>pe  locomotives  having  tractive  efforts  of  from 
70,000  lb.  to  105,000  lb.  cars  with  weak  end  and  center  sills 
or  weak  couplers  are  very  dangerous  to  handle  in  trains  of 
this  kind.  There  should  be  instructions  given  to  all  yard 
masters  and  car  inspectors  tliat  cars  that  appear  to  be  old 
or  of  weak  construction  should  be  switched  out  of  heavy 
trains  where  hel|)ers  are  ust^  and  placed  in  a  train  to  be  run 
without  a  helper  or  a  train  hauling  light  tonnage. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  from  time  to  time  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  hand  l)rakcs  on  freight  trains  on  descending 
grades  any  more  than  it  is  on  passenger  trains,  when  the 
equipment  is  properly  maintained.  With  the  ordinary  air 
brake,  if  properly  maintained  and  manipulated,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  handle  freight  trains  on  heavy  de.>cending  grades 
with  the  air  brakes  with  a  greater  degree  of  .safety  than  with 
the  use  of  hand  brakes,  because  it  is  possible  to  do  the  braking 
more  uniformly  throughout  the  train  and  to  maintain  a  more 
uniform  rate  of  speed. 

According  to  the  information  obtained  from  the  different 
roads,  the  permissible  brake  pi[)e  leakage  on  trains  of  SO 
to  100  cars  varies  from  five  to  eight  pounds  per  minute, 
which  is  aliout  all  the  air  feed  valve  will  take  care  of  and 
about  the  limit  of  leakage  with  which  an  engineer  can  do  a 
good  job  of  braking.  It  has  i)een  found  by  actual  tests  on 
hea^'y'  mountain  grades  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  release  the 
brakes  on  the  rear  end  of  75  to  90  cars  with  a  brake  pipe 
leakage  of  over  seven  j)ounds,  and  if  tlie  brakes  are  not  re- 
leased on  the  rear  end  after  each  application  the  tendency 
for  jerking  the  train  and  excessive  wheel  heating  is  greater. 

Some  roads  are  handling  trains  on  level  tracks  as  well  as 
on  lieavy  mcmntain  grades  with  electric  power,  and  some 
other  roafls  are  figuring  very  strongly  on  electrification. 
While  this  method  of  oj)eration  applies  only  to  a  few  roads, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  more  roads  will  take  up  the  matter 
of  electrification  in  the  near  future  from  tlie  fact  that  with 
the  electric  locomotive  the  terminal  delays  can  ])e  reduced* 
considerably,  as  well  as  delays  in  stopping  for  water  and 
coal,  and  it  has  ])een  demonstrated  tliat  an  electric  locomo- 
tive can  be  run  over  three  divisions  of  over  100  miles  each, 
by  changing  crews,  without  any  delays  to  the  locomotive. 
This  would  indicate  a  high  point  of  efficiency  from  the  fact 
that  it  could  be  a  no-stop  operation  from  one  end  of  the 
division  to  the  other.  This  would  eliminate  the  pulling  out 
of  draw-bars  and  damage  to  ccjuipnunt  due  to  starting  and 
stopping.  It  would  also  reduce  the  cost  of  brake  shoes  and 
other  brake  equipment. 

On  heavy  grades  the  speed  of  the  train  is  controlled  while 
de.-cending.  by  regeneration,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
by  regeneration  the  speed  of  the  train  is  only  held  under  con- 
trol and  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  air  l>rakes  to  stop. 

The  rejiort  was  signed  bv  Frederick  Kerl»v  (R.  &  O.). 
chairman;  M.  O.  Davis  (A..'T.  &:  S.  F.).  M.  \.  Dalv  (Nor. 
Tac),  r.  G.  Leonard  (G.  H.  &  S.  A.)  and  Malon  Faquay 
(Grand  Trunk). 

Discussion 

The  greater  part  of  the  discussion  was  devoted  to  the  best 
metlKxls  of  makinir  water  stop.?  with  long  freight  trains.  The 
practice  of  stopping  short  of  the  water  crane,  then  moving 
the  train  up  slowly  to  the  final  stop,  was  commented  on 
favorably  })y  a  number  of  the  meml)ers.  Where  the  more 
common  j)racti(i'  of  cutting  off  the  engine  is  followed,  it  rc- 
quir  -  from  20  minutes  to  IJj  hours  to  release  and  recharge 
the  brakes  after  the  engine  has  been  recoupled  to  the  train, 


the  time  depending  on  the  amount  of  brake  pipe  leak;-  ;c. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  members  have  found  that  an  act:-'.] 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  damage  to  draft  gears  has  b(  n 
effected  by  the  practice  of  moving  the  whole  train  slowly  »o 
the  final  stop.  The  reason  given  for  this  was  that  stu  t: 
brakes  often  follow  the  recharging  of  the  train.  It  was  cv'- 
dent  that  the  roads  where  this  practice  has  been  adopted  a  : . 
comparatively  level  and  handle  trains  ranging  from  3,0''  i 
tons  to  4.000  tons.  The  opinion  was  that  where  unusual.- 
heavv  trains  are  handled  or  where  grade  conditions  previ  i 
the  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  stop  and  cut  the  engine  o  • 
before  moving  to  the  water  tank. 

The  incoming  test  and  tlie  yard  charging  plant  were  f;'. : 
vorably  commented  on.  The  \ard  charging  plant  saves  froro 
1  to  13^^  hours'  crew  time  in  getting  away  from  terminals. 

The  effect  of  slack  action  has  l»een   found  of  more  in- 
portance  on  electrified  districts  than  it  was  when  steam  mo 
tive  power  was  used.    Where  regenerative  liraking  is  used  n< 
trouble  is  experienced  in  making  emergency  applications  ot 
the  air  brakes  on  descending  grades.     But  when  ascending 
great  care  must   be  used  to  jirevent  pulling  out  drawbar.= 
The  practice  which  has  been  developed  is  to  first  apply  th< 
brakes,  then  shut  oft"  the  power  gradually  to  prevent  tne  heav\ 
run  in  of  slack  due  to  the  higher  braking  power  immediately 
developed  at  the  front  end  of  the  train. 

Referring  to  the  statement  in  the  report  that  freight  train- 
•  an  be  handled  on  mountain  gr  ides  with  power  brakes  only. 
it  was  stated  that  in  order  to  do  this  retainers  must  be  put  ir 
gtM)d  condition  before  dc.'^cending  the  grades,  and  the  greatest 
-ucicss  cannot  be  attained  unless  all  railroads  maintain  the 
brake  e<|uipment  as  the  laws  require.  Otherwise,  the  moun- 
tain roads  will  be  required  to  do  an  excessive  amount  of 
work  to  put  the  equii)ment  in  safe  condition. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SLACK  WEDGES 

.\  discussion  on  this  topic  was  pre.-^ented  in  a  paper  on 
the  general  suiiject  of  locomotive  upkeep,  prepared  by  a 
lommittee  of  which  J.  C.  Brennan  (X.  Y.  C.)  was  chair- 
man. In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
|)aper  several  of  the  members  dwelt  on  the  fact  that,  aside 
from  loose  binders  or  thimble  bolts,  the  cause  for  practi- 
cally all  failures  of  frames  over  the  driving  boxes  is  slack 
wedges.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting 
wedges  properly  adjusted  in  the  roundhouse.  Unless  the 
locomotive  is  properly  spotted  the  machinist  is  very  likely  to 
find  it  standing  so  that  the  wedges  appear  to  be  tight  and 
he  frequently  reaches  that  conclusion  when  the  wedges  have 
been  reported  by  the  engineman  to  be  .set  up.  The  Franklin 
self-adjusting  wedge  was  favorably  commented  on  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  on  which  it  has  been  applied, 
^ome  of  the  memi)ers  reporting  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
number  of  broken  frame?  on  classes  of  locomotives  now 
equipped  with  this  device.  These  wedges  have  been  run  for 
six  months  without  touching  the  adjustment  but  all  of  those 
who  have  had  exiRrienie  with  them  emi)hasize  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  tlum  lubriiated.  In  some  c  a.«es  it  is  the  prac- 
tice  for  the  ins[)ector  to  oil  the  wedge  a  little  before  each  trip. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  proper  attention  to  the  usual 
t\pe  of  wedges  cm  engines  in  pooled  service  was  mentioned. 
In  p(M)led  .service  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  developed  the 
practice  of  giving  each  engineman  a  copy  of  the  work  re- 
port tunied  in  by  the  man  who  last  had  the  locomotive,  as 
a  means  of  developing  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  con- 
dition of  locomotives  on  the  part  of  the  crew.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  excellent  results  might  be  obtained  if  each 
iiigiiu-  man  were  given  a  copy  of  his  work  report,  showing 
the  conditions  actually  found  in  the  roundhouse.  This 
woulfl  tend  to  correct  habitually  wrong  diagnoses  on  the 
part  of  the  enginemen. 
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General   Vietv  of  the  Fast  Biifr'alc  Car  Shot' 


N.  Y.  C.  Steel  Car  Shop  at  East  Buffalo 

Capacity  of  Building  with  Latest  Additions  236  Cars; 
Overhead  Cranes  Eliminate  Need  for  Material  Tracks 


THK  New  York  Central  maintains  at  East  Buffalo.  New 
York,  the  largest  freight  car  shop  on  the  system  and 
j)rol)al)]y  one  of  the  largest  in  this  country  devoted 
primarily  to  tlie  repairing  of  freight  cars.  The  original  shop 
erected  in  li>65  has  heen  greatly  enlarged,  extensive  addi- 
iinns  having  heen  built  in  U)1U  and  in  l'>19.  At  present 
llie  building.-  have  a  capacit}'  of  218  freight  and  18  pas.-enger 
cars  while  the  adjoining  repair  tracks  provide  .-pace  for  170 


in  1910.  Ijoth  of  which  are  used  for  repairing  wooden  cars, 
and  the  new  sh<,j)  for  steel  car  work  built  in  1919.  The 
wotiden  car  department  covers  an  area  of  275  ft.  by  600  ft 
while  tile  steel  shop  i>  275  ft.  wide  and  400  ft.  long.  Ad- 
joining the  erecting  shoj)  on  the  east  side  is  a  brick  building 
('(•5  ft.  long  and  iS5  and  110  ft.  wide  in  which  are  located 
tlie  planing  mill,  machine  shop,  black-mith  -ho}>  and  power 
house.     The  l»lacksmith  shop  i-  85  ft.  by  200  ft. ;  the  nia- 
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•1 —Sliup  Sii]J<.rJiitcri<lent,  Sttel  Car  Foremen  and 
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.2— .\ir   r.rakc  Material. 

3— Air  I! rake  .Material. 

4 — .\ir    I'.rakc  ami    Pipe   Departniciu. 

.=^ — EKctrical    Deiiartmcnt.  -     ■ 

(> — <  »il   and   Waste  Koon;. 
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Layout   of   Yards   and    Buildings    at    East   Buffalo 


freight  and  12  passenger  car<.  The  force  emi)loye(l  under 
normal  conditions  tomprises  alxjut  *'00  men  in  productive 
'abor  and  75  in  the  su[)ervisory  jiositions. 

The  East  Buffalo  car  shop  is  located  south  of  the  main 
ine  of  the  New  York  Central  and  extends  for  more  than  a 
lalf  mile  alongside  the  freight  yard.  The  layout  centers 
iround  the  erecting  .shop,  which  is  275  ft.  wide  and  1,000  ft. 
ong,  this  building  alone  covering  an  area  of  6..S  acres.  The 
Irawing  below  .show.*  the  three  portions  of  the  shop — the 
triginal  erecting  shop  at  the  center  with  the  addition  built 


cliine  -hop  85  ft.  liv  160  Jt. :  and  the  planing  mill  110  ft.  by 
200  ft.  '  ';     . 

With  this  arrangement,  an  excellent  routing  of  material 
is  secured.  'Jhe  storehouses  for  castings,  bar  iron  and  , 
finished  material  are  at  the  south  end  of  the  shop,  where  they^^ 
are  mo.<t  accessible  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  while  the  lumber 
storage  is  easily  reached  from  tlu-  north  side  of  the  planing 
mill.  The  niacliines  are  so  arranged  that  the  material  is 
brought  in  at  the  ends  of  the  shops  and  passes  along  without 
l)ack  movement  for  the  .successive  o])erations  and  leaves  the 
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last  machine  adjacent  to  the  tracks  leading  to  the  erecting 
shop.  At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  the  location  of 
the  machine  sh(^  between  the  blacksmith  shop  and  the 
planing  mill  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  but  the  amount 
of  material  handled  in  the  machine  shop  is  comparatively 
small  with  the  exception  of  wheels  and  axles  and  tracks 
leading  directly  from  the  erecting  shop  are  provided  for 
handling  these. 

The  power  house  occupies  a  space  45  ft.  by  85  ft,  between 
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transverse  square  monitors,  is  built  with  wood  purlins  laid 
on  the  steel  trusses  and  covered  with  wood  planks  and 
plastic  roofing. 

The  building  is  divided  into  five  longitudinal  bays  whic^i 
accommodate  13  tracks.  The  two  west  bays  each  have  thre; 
tracks,  the  center  or  machine  bay  has  a  stub  track,  and  east 
of  this  is  another  bay  with  three  tracks.  Each  of  these  bays 
has  a  10-ton  traveling  crane  of  51  ft.  4-in.  span  with  a  two- 
ton  auxiliary  hoist.     The  extreme  east  bay  has  three  track> 
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Arrangement  of  Tools  in  the  Central  Bay  of  the  Steel  Shop 


the  planing  mill  and  the  machine  shop.    The  electric  power     but  is  not  supplied  with  a  crane.    The  lavatories  and  lockers 
used  in  the  shop  is  purchased  from  outside  sources  and  this     are  located  on  a  balcony  in  the  north  end  of  this  bay.    The 


small  area  is  ample  for  the  boilers,  pumps  and  compressors. 
A  separate  building  opposite  the  machine  shop  houses  the 
transformers  and  the  switchboards  for  the  main  circuits. 
The  combined  rating  of  the  machines  used  in  the  shops  is 
2,378  h.p.  Steam  power  which  is  used  for  the  steam  ham- 
mers, for  heating  and  for  the  fire  pumps  is  supplied  by  one 
100  h.p.  and  two  200  h.p.  locomotive  type  boilers.  Two  air 
compressors  each  of  1,500  cu.  ft.  capacity  and  driven  by 
synchronous  motors  furnish  compressed  air  for  the  shops. 
The  auxiliary  buildings  have  been  placed  in  convenient 
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tracks  are  spaced  12  ft.  6  in.  from  the  walls  and  17  ft.  2 
in.    and    18    ft.    between   centers    without   any   intermediate 


South   End  of  New  Steel  Shop 

tracks  for  handling  material  or  working  on  trucks.  The 
truck  work  is  done  while  the  trucks  are  rolled  clear  of  the 
end  of  the  car  and  material  is  transferred  by  the  overhead 
cranes.     This   arrangement  eliminates  waste  space   in  the 


One  of  the   Erecting   Bays 

locations  with  respect  to  the  main  shop.  A  separate  building 
is  provided  outside  the  planing  mill  for  the  resawing  of  sec- 
ond hand  sills  and  other  large  timbers  which  can  be  worked 
over  into  smaller  sizes.  A  paint  shop  60  ft.  wide  by  360  ft. 
long  with  a  paint  mixing  room  adjacent  is  located  at  the 
south  end  of  the  shops.  Owing  to  lack  of  space,  this  is 
used  temporarily  as  a  storehouse.  The  air  brake  depart- 
ment, electrical  department  and  oil  house  are  housed  in  sep- 
arate buildings  west  of  the  main  shop. 

As  the  new  steel  car  erecting  shop  represents  the  latest 
practice  in  construction  and  equipment,  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription will  be  of  interest.  The  shop  is  of  brick  and  steel 
construction  with  concrete  footings  extending  to  a  height 
of  about  six  feet  around  the  walls.  Both  the  side  and  end 
walls  have  a  large  window  area,  ribbed  glass  and  pivoted 
steel  sash  being  used  throughout.     The  roof,  which  has  six 


Looking    Down   Central   Machine   Bay 

shop  and  increases  the  car  capacity.  A  transfer  track  ex- 
tends across  the  north  end  of  the  steel  shop  and  provides  a 
convenient  means  for  transporting  material  from  the  ma- 
chine shop  or  blacksmith  shop  to  any  of  the  tracks  in  the 
five  bays. 
The  arrangement  of  the  equipment  in  the  steel  car  shop 
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is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  Comparatively  little 
equipment  has  been  installed,  as  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
shop  the  standard  material  for  system  equipment  was  made 
at  other  points  and  this  practice  is  still  followed  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  machine  facilities  are  ample  to  take  care  of  the 
cutting  and  shaping  of  any  parts  that  the  shop  is  called  on 
to  replace.  One  piece  of  equipment  that  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  is  a  90,000  lb.  geared  power  press  which  has  a 
capacity  for  bending  }i  in.  plates  10  ft.  long. 
While  an  extended  description  would  be  required  to  pre- 


THE  UPKEEP  OF  FREIGHT  CAR  EQUIPMENT* 


North   End  of  the   Erecting  Shop,   Planing  Mill  at  the  Left 

sent  a  detailed  account  of  the  handling  of  work  in  the  va- 
rious departments,  the  list  of  machines  shown  herewith  will 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  equipment  needed  for  a  shop  of 
this  size  and  the  work  that  can  be  handled. 

LIST   OF   MACHINES.   EAST   BUFFALO  CAR   SHOP 
Blacksmith    Shop 


One  power  punch 
One  Z-in.  bolt  cutter 
Two  300-lb.   Bradley  hammers 
One  1-in.  bolt  header 
Two  2-in.   bolt  headers 
One  No.  4  bulldozer 
One  No.  9  bulldozer 
One  pneumatic  bulldozer 
One  bolt  shear 

Two    No.    5    Hilles   &   Jones   punch 
and  shears 

Tin 
One  wire  machine 
One  double  truss  Cornish  brake 
One  42-in.   squaring  machine 
One  No.   24  punch 
One  18-in.  bar  folder 
One  42-in.  bar  folder 


One  flanging  clamp 

One  4-in.   forging  machine 

One  brake  shoe  key  machine 

One  single  head  bolt  cutter 

Two    154 -in.   triple   head  bolt  cutters 

Three  2-in.  triple  head  bolt  cutters 

One  tire  lathe 

One  heavy  duty  drill  press 

Two   3,400-lb.   steam  hammers 

Electric   motors,   total    157  J4    hp. 

Shop 
One  burring  machine 
Two  turning  machines 
One  2-in.    roller   machine 
One  3-in.    roller   machine 
Two   heading  machines 
One  Superior  small  turner 


Wood  Repair  Shop 
Two  10-ton  traveling  cranes  One  cross-cut  saw 


One  rip  saw 


Electric  motors,  total   IS  hp. 


Waste   Reclaiming   Department 
Two  waste  reclaming  machines  One   emulsion  machine 

Pipe  Department 

One  No.  7  pipe  machine 
One  pipe  cutter 


One  cross  cut-off  saw 
One  band  saw 


One  angle  cock  grinder 
Electric  motors,  total   1:0  hp. 

Resawing  Mill 

One  exhaust  fan 

Electric  motors,  total  65  hp. 

Machine  Shop 


One  speed  drill 
Two  No.  3  milling  machines 
One  18-in.   drill  press 
Two  stand  grinders 
Three  boring  mills 
One  grindstone 
Two  hydraulic  wheel  presses 
One  blower 

One  journal  truing  lathe 
One  l,O00-cu.   ft  air  compressor 
One  water  pump,  12  in.  by  8  in.  by 
12  in. 

Wood 

One  column  bracket  cut-off  saw 

One  cross  cut-off  saw 

Three  swing  cut-off  saw* 

I'our  rip  saws 

Two  band  saws 

Two  horizontal  boring  machines 

One  horizontal  angle  ooring  machine 

One  vertical  hollow  chisel  mortiser 

One  horizontal  mortiser 

Two  vertical  sill  tenoners 

One  door  and  sash  tenon  machine 

Two  moulding  machines 

One  shaper 

One  4-side  planer 

One  dimension  planer 


One  water  pump,  10  in.  by  8  in.  by 

12   in. 
Three  engine  lathes 
Two  double  end  axle  lathes 
Two  single  end  axle  lathes 
One  planer 
One  shaper 
One  drill  press 
One  radial  drill 
One  hydraulic  press 
One  Universal   grinder 
Electric  motors,  tqtal  235  hp. 

Mill 

Two  matchers 

One  gainer 

One  timber  framer 

One  turning  lathe 

One  trimmer 

One  saw  sharpener 

Two  band  saw   filers 

One  band  saw  setter 

One  band  resaw  stretcher 

One  band  resaw  lap  grinder 

One  planer  knife  grinder 

One  exhaust  fan 

One  band  saw 

One  combination  machine 

Electric  motors,  total  447^   hp. 


BY  J.  W.  SENGER 
Superintendent  of  Rolling  Stock,  Neir  York  Central 
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Those  who  are  directly  connected  with  and  responsible  for 
upkeep,  care  and  maintenance  can  best  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  in  passing  through  the  period  of  the 
war.  At  the  present  time  during  the  reconstruction  period, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  material  and  the  increased 
traffic  that  is  moving  and  the  scarcity  of  freight  equipment, 
we  are  facing  perhaps  a  bigger  problem  than  the  one  with 
which  we  had  to  contend  during  the  great  conflict  for  the 
period  mentioned.  During  the  past  three  or  four  years  a 
limited  amount  of  freight  equipment  having  been  purchased, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  equipment  that  in  normal  times 
would  have  been  retired.  Therefore,  in  order  to  bring  this 
subject  before  you  the  writer  has  confined  himself  to  the  most 
important  parts  and  divided  the  subject  as  follows:  Facil- 
ities, Material,  Organization  and  Repairs. 

FACILITIES 

Facilities  are  the  most  important  factor  in  car  repairs  next 
to  labor.  Up-to-date  shops  equipped  with  modem  machinery 
and  labor  saving  devices  being  limited  to  taking  care  of  the 
equipment,  it  must  be  realized  that  a  100  per  cent  outpnit  can- 
not be  had  at  all  times;  particularly  is  this  true  during  the 
winter  season.  For  obvious  reasons  the  facilities  for  repairs 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  equipment.  This 
matter  should  be  one  of  careful  consideration  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  facilities  as  quickly  as  possible. 

ORGANIZATION 

Shop  organization  is  also  a  vital  point  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  output  should  consist  of  capable  men. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  shop  superintendent  or 
general  foreman  and  his  assistants.  It  is  generally  found  that 
when  the  work  is  divided  better  results  are  obtained  than  to 
have  the  entire  shop  or  shop  yard  covered  by  one  man,  as 
this  practice  makes  the  head  of  each  division  responsible. 
Junior  supervisors  should  be  educated  to  fill  the  position  im- 
mediately ahead  of  them,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  the  fore- 
man the  work  will  proceed  without  loss  of  efficiency. 

Men  in  supervisory  capacities  should  be  selected  from 
the  ranks  when  possible  to  do  so.  This  practice  is  an  in- 
centive to  others.  They  should  be  men  of  a  good  personality, 
broad  minded  in  their  dealings  with  men  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  details  of  the  work. 

Valuable  results  are  obtained  by  holding  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  supervisors,  bringing  them  into  closer  touch  with 
each  other  and  the  practice  in  vogue  at  their  respective  points. 
Meetings  places  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time  giving 
to  all  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  conditions  at  the  different 
points.  Much  valuable  information  can  thus  be  obtained 
that  will  result  in  saving  and  greater  efficiency  and  due 
credit  given  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  same. 

MATERIAL 

The  shortage  of  material  is  a  handicap  in  production,  often 
necessitating  the  substitution  of  one  kind  for  another.  Care- 
ful attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  material,  that  none 
is  wasted  and  all  is  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Full  co- 
operation should  be  had  between  the  mechanical  and  stores 
departments  in  the  handling  of  material  that  no  unneces- 
sary delay  be  had  in  supplying  material  at  hand.  Ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  the  scrap  dock,  as  much  good 
material  can  be  obtained.  The  necessary  machinery  and  su- 
pervision to  reclaim  material  should  be  furnished. 

REPAIRS 

Under  this  heading  the  writer  has  divided  the  subjects 

'Abstracted  from  a  paper  presented  before  the  Central  Railway  CluK 
Vptember  10,  1920. 
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last  machine  adjacent  to  the  tracks  leading  to  the  erecting 
shop.  At  first  thouglit  it  might  seem  that  the  location  of 
the  machine  shop  between  the  blacksmith  shop  and  the 
planing  mill  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  but  the  amount 
of  material  handled  in  the  machine  shop  is  comparatively 
small  with  the  exception   of   wheels  and  axles   and  tracks 


transverse  square  monitors,  is  built  with  wood  purlins  lai 
on   the   steel    trusses    and   covered    with   wood   planks   anu 
plastic   roofing. 

The  building  is  divided  into  five  longitudinal  bays  whi( 
accommodate  13  tracks.  The  two  west  bays  each  have  thrc 
tracks,  the  center  or  machine  bay  has  a  stub  track,  and  ea> 


leading  directly   from  the  erecting   shop  are  provided  for      of  this  is  another  bay  with  three  tracks.    Each  of  these  ba\ 

handling  these.  has  a  10-ton  traveling  crane  of  51  ft.  4-in,  span  with  a  tvvi 

The  power  house  occupies  a  space  45  ft.  by  85  ft.  between      ton  auxiliary  hoist.     The  extreme  east  bay  has  three  track 
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Arrangement  of  Tools  in  the  Central  Bay  of  the  Steel  Shop 


the  planing  mill  and  tlie  machine  .>hop.     The  electric  power      hut  is  not  supplied  with  a  crane.     The  lavatories  and  locker> 


used  in  the  shop  is  purchased  from  outside  .sources  and  this 
small  area  is  ample  for  the  boilers,  pumps  and  compressors. 
A  separate  building  op[K)site  the  niaihine  shop  houses  the 
transformers  anil  the  switchbcjards  for  the  main  circuits. 
The  combined  rating  of  the  machines  used  in  the  shops  is 
2,378  h.p.  Steam  power  which  is  u.sed  for  the  steam  ham- 
mers, Tor  heating  and  for  tlie  fire  pumps  is  supplied  by  one 
100  h.p.  and  two  200  h.p.  kKoniotive  type  l>oilers.  Two  air 
comj)ressors  each  of  1.500  cu.  ft.  (.a{)acit\  and  driven  by 
synchronous  motors  furnish  compressed  air  ft)r  the  shops. 
The  auxiliary   buildings  have  been  placed   in  convenient 


One  of  the   Erecting    Bays 

locations  with  respect  to  the  main  sho[).  .\  ."separate  building 
is  provided  outside  tlu'  planing  mill  for  the  resawing  of  sec- 
ond hand  sills  and  other  large  timbers  which  can  be  worked 
over  into  smaller  sizes.  A  jjaint  sh(>j>  60  ft.  wide  by  360  ft. 
long  with  a  paint  mixing  room  adjacent  is  located  at  the 
south  end  of  the  shops.  Owing  to  lack  of  space,  this  is 
used  temporarilv  as  a  storehoU'«e.  The  air  ])rake  depart- 
ment, electrical  department  and  oil  hou.se  are  housed  in  sep- 
arate buildings  west  of  the  main  shop. 

As  the  new  steel  car  erecting  shop  represents  the  latest 
practice  in  construction  and  cHjuipment,  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription will  be  of  interest.  The  shop  is  of  brick  and  steel 
construction  with  concrete  footings  extending  to  a  height 
of  about  six  feet  around  the  walls.  Both  the  side  and  end 
walls  have  a  large  window  area,  ribbed  glass  and  pivoted 
steel  sa.<5h  being  used  throughout.     The  roof,  which  has  six 


are  located  on  a  balcony  in  the  north  end  of  this  bay.  The 
tracks  are  spaced  12  ft.  6  in.  from  the  walls  and  17  ft.  2 
in.    and    LS    ft.    l)etween   centers    without   anv    intermediate 
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tracks  for  handling  material  or  working  on  trucks.  The 
truck  work  is  done  while  the  trucks  are  rolled  dear  of  the 
iiul  of  the  car  and  material  is  transferred  by  the  overhead 
cranes.      This    arrangement   eliminates   waste   space    in   the 
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Looking    Down    Central    IVIachine    Bay 

>hop  and  increases  the  car  capacity.  A  transfer  track  ex- 
tends across  the  north  end  of  the  steel  shop  and  provides  a 
convenient  means  for  transporting  material  from  the  ma- 
chine shop  or  blacksmith  shop  to  any  of  the  tracks  in  the 
five  bays. 

The  arrangement  of  the  equipment  in  the  steel  car  shop 
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is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.     Comparatively  little 
•quipment  has  been  installed,  as  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 

hop  the  standard  material  for  system  ecjuipment  was  made 
it  other  points  and  this  practice  is  still  followed  to  some  ex- 
tent.    The  machine  facilities  are  ample  to  take  care  of  the 

utting  and  shaping  of  any  parts  that  the  shop  is  called  on 
to  replace.  One  piece  of  equipment  that  is  worthy  of  special 
mention   is  a  90,000  lb.   geared  power  press  which  has  a 

apacity  for  bending  ^■g  in.  plates  10  ft.  long. 
While  an  extended  description  would  be  required  to  pre- 


North    End   of  the    Erecting   Shop,    Planing   IVIIII   at  the   Left 

sent  a  detailed  account  of  the  handling  of  work  in  the  va- 
rious departments,  the  list  of  machines  shown  herewith  will 
>erve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  eciuipment  needed  for  a  shop  of 
this  size  and  the  work  that  can  be  handled. 

LIST  Ol     M.UinXES,   KAST   BUFFALO  CAR   SHOP 

IVlacksmjtii    Smop  .       .' 


i^ne  power  piincb  .     , 

One  T-iii.   bolt   cutter 
Two  300  Ih.    Br.Titley  hammers 
One   1-in.   bolt   lieadcr 
Two  2-in.   bolt   headers 
One   No.    4   bulMo^rer 
One  No.   9   tniUdozer 
One  pneumatic   bulldozer 
One  bolt  shear 

Two    N".    5    Hilles    &    Jones    punch 
and   shears 

Tin 


One  wire    machine 

One  double  truss  Corrish  brake 

One  42-in.   squaring   machine 

One  No.   24   punch 

One  18-in.  bar  folder 

One  42  in.  bar  f(  Ider 

Wood   Repair  Shop 
Two  lOton  traveling  cranes  One  cross-cut   saw 


One  flansing:   clamp  ; 

One  4-in.   fortiinK  machine 
One  brake  shoe  key  machine 
One  single  head  bolt  cutter 
Two    l.'iin.    triple    head   bolt   cutter- 
Three  2-in.   tiii)Ic  head  bolt  cutters 
One  tire   lathe 
One   heavy    duty   drill    press 
Two   3,400-lb.   steam   hammers 
Electric  motors,   total    157^    hp.  ■ 

Shop 
f )iie  burriu.t;    machine 
Two  turnini:  machines 
<  >ne  2 m.    roller    machine 
One   3-in.    roller    machine  '■ 

Two    heading   machines 
One  Superior  small  turner 


One  rip  saw 


One  No.   7  pipe  machine 
One  pipe  cutter 

One  cross  cut-off  saw 
One  band  saw 


IS   hp; 


Electric   motors,  total 
Wasti:    Reclaiming    Depart me.vt 
Two  waste  reclaming  machines  One   emulsion  machine 

Pipe   Depart.me.st 

One  angle  cock  prinder 
Electric   moti  rs,   total    10   hp. 

Resawixg  Mill 

One  exhaust    fan 
Electric  motors,  total  65   hp. 
Machine  Shop 

One  water  pump,   10  in.  by  8 


One  speed  drill 
Two  No.   3  milling  machines 
One   18-in.    drill   press 
Two  stand  grinilers 
Three  boring  mills 
One  grindstone 
Two  hydraulic   wheel  presses 
One  blower 

One  journal  truing  lathe 
One  1.000-cu.   ft  air  compressor 
One  water  pump,  12  in.  by  8  in.  by 
12  in. 

Wood 

One  column  bracket  cut-off  saw 
One  cross  cut-ofT  saw 
Three  swing  cut-off  saws 
'our   rip   saws 
Two  band  saws 

I' wo  horizontal  boring  machines 
One  horizcnial  aniile  noring  machine 
One  vertical  hollow  chisel  mortiser 
One  horizontal   mortiser 
Two  vertical  sill  tenoners 
">ne  door  and  sash  tenon  machine 
Two  moulding  machines 
^ne  shaper 
■^ne  4-side  planer 
.)ne  dimension  planer 


12    in. 
Three  engine  lathes 
Two  double  end  axle  lathes 
Two  single  end  axle  lathes 
One  planer 
One  shaper 
One  drill   i>rcss 
One  radial  drill 
One  hydraidic  press 
One    I'niversal    grinder 
Electric  motors,  total   235   lip. 
Mill 

Two   matchers 

One  gainer 

One  timber  framer 

One  turning   lathe 

One  trimmer 

One  saw  sharpener 

Two   band   saw   filers 

One  band  saw  setter 

One  band  resaw  stretcher 

One  band  resaw  lap  grinder 

One  planer   knife   grinder 

One  exhaust  fan 

One  band  saw 

One  combination   machine 

Electric   motors,  total  447;'$    hp. 


in.  by 


THE  UPKEEP  OF  FREIGHT  CAR  EQUIPMENT* 

BY  J.  W.  SENGER 
Superintendent   of   RolIing^   Stock,    New   York   Centra]     Lines    We«t 

Those  who  are  directly  connected  with  and  responsible  for 
upkeep,  care  and  maintenance  can  best  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  in  passing  through  the  period  of  the 
war.  At  the  present  time  during  the  reconstruction  period, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  material  and  the  increased 
traffic  that  is  moving  and  the  scarcity  of  freight  equipment, 
we  are  facing  perhaps  a  bigger  problem  than  the  one  with 
which  we  had  to  contend  during  the  great  conflict  for  the 
period  mentioned.  During  the  past  three  or  four  years  a 
limited  amount  of  freight  equipment  having  been  purchased, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  equipment  that  in  normal  times 
would  have  been  retired.  Therefore,  in  order  to  bring  this 
subject  before  you  the  writer  has  confined  himself  to  the  most 
important  parts  and  divided  the  subject  as  follows:  Facil- 
ities, Material,  Organization  and  Repairs. 

FACILITIES 

Facilities  are  tlie  most  important  factor  in  car  repairs  next 
to  labor.  Up-to-date  shops  equipped  with  modem  machinery 
and  labor  saving  devices  being  limited  to  taking  care  of  the 
equipment,  it  must  be  realized  that  a  100  per  cent  output  can- 
not be  had  at  all  times;  particularly  is  this  true  during  the 
winter  season.  For  obvious  reasons  the  facilities  for  repairs 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  equipment.  This 
matter  should  be  one  of  careful  consideration  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  facilities  as  quickly  as  possible.     '  • 

OROAXIZATK)>r  ■ 

Shop  organization  is  also  a  vital  point  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  output  should  consist  of  capable  men. 
The  mo.>;t  important  of  the.>c  are  the  shop  superintendent  or 
general  foreman  and  his  assistants.  It  is  generally  found  that 
when  tlie  work  is  divided  better  results  are  detained  than  to 
have  the  entire  shop  or  shop  yard  covered  by  one  man,  as 
this  practice  makes  the  head  of  each  division  responsible. 
Junior  super^'isors  should  be  educated  to  fill  the  position  im- 
mediately ahead  of  them,  s^o  that  in  the  absence  of  the  fore- 
man the  work  will  proceed  without  loss  of  efficiency. 

^fen  in  supervisor}-  cai)acities  should  Ix?  selected  from 
the  ranks  when  possil)le  to  do  .so.  This  practice  is  an  in- 
centive to  others.  They  should  be  men  of  a  good  personality, 
broad  minded  in  their  dealings  with  men  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  details  of  tlie  work. 

Valuable  results  are  obtained  by  holding  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  supervisors,  bringing  them  into  closer  touch  wnth 
each  other  and  the  practice  in  vogue  at  their  respective  points. 
Meetings  places  should  l)e  changed  from  time  to  time  giving 
to  all  an  opportunity  to  obser\'e  the  conditions  at  the  different 
points.  Much  valuable  information  can  thus  be  obtained 
that  will  result  in  saving  and  greater  efficiency  and  due 
credit  given  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  same. 

MATERIAL  . 

The  shortage  of  material  is  a  handicap  in  production,  often 
necessitating  the  substitution  of  one  kind  for  another.  Care- 
ful attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  material,  that  none 
is  wasted  and  all  is  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Full  co- 
operation should  be  had  Iwtween  the  mechanical  and  stores 
departments  in  the  handling  of  material  that  no  unneces- 
sary delay  be  had  in  supplying  material  at  hand.  Ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  the  scrap  dock,  as  much  good 
material  can  be  obtained.  The  necessary  machiner}'  and  su- 
pervision to  reclaim  material  should  be  furnished. 

REPAIRS 

Under  this  heading  the  writer  has  divided  the  subjects 


•Abstracted    from   a   paper   presented   before   the   Central    Railway   Oub. 
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into  three  classes;   viz:   general  repairs,  light  repairs  and 
running  repairs: 

General  Repairs:  This  refers  to  both  wooden  and  steel 
equipment  receiving  heavy  repairs  or  that  are  rebuilt,  at 
which  time  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  strength- 
ening of  all  weak  parts,  the  application  of  betterments,  such 
as  steel  underframes,  steel  ends,  improved  doors  and  fix- 
tures, etc.,  the  thorough  overhauling  and  modernizing  of 
trucks,  eliminating  unnecessary  parts  and  bolts,  and  provid- 
ing safety  irons  to  prevent  brake  beams  falling  down.  After 
the  completion  of  general  repairs  a  final  inspection  should  be 
made  to  know  that  all  parts  are  in  a  serviceable  condition  be- 
fore the  car  is  released  for  service. 

Under  this  heading,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  final  inspection  at  the  shops  after  cars  receive 
heavy  or  general  repairs.  This  should  be  done  by  very  com- 
petent men  who  should  go  over  each  and  every  part  care- 
fully, see  that  all  the  movable  parts  of  the  brake  equipment 
are  in  their  place,  especially  cotter  pins,  which  should  be 
properly  spread,  and  other  small  items  likely  to  cause  failures 
en  route  and  which  the  car  repairers  overlook — in  other  words, 
when  a  car  leaves  the  repair  track  it  should  be  O.  K.  for 
service  in  every  particular,  . 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  a  lot  of  old  and  worn-out 
equipment  now  in  service  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  retired.  If  you  will  look  over  some  of  this  equipment 
when  it  is  on  your  repair  tracks  you  will  find  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cars  have  been  given  temporary  repairs  to 
carry  another  load  or  two.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  only 
wasting  a  lot  of  good  money  by  trying  to  keep  such  equipment 
in  service;  besides,  it  is  taking  up  a  lot  of  valuable  repair 
track  room  which  could  be  utilized  to  better  advantage. 

Light  Repairs:  Under  this  caption  the  writer  refers  to  cars 
repaired  on  the  ordinary  repair  track  and  comprises  such  re- 
pairs as  replacement  of  draft  timbers,  end  sills,  sill  splices, 
parts  of  floors,  parts  of  roof,  doors  and  door  fixtures,  journal 
boxes,  column  castings,  truck  bolsters,  side  bearings,  brake 
beams  and  connections,  etc. 

Cars  on  light  repair  tracks  should  be  gone  over  carefully 
for  defects  which  may  send  them  to  the  heavy  repair  track 
and  avoid  making  light  repairs  when  the  condition  is  such 
as  to  warrant  general  overhauling.  In  connection  with  the 
light  repairs  enumerated,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
brake  equipment  doing  all  the  necessary  work  to  put  the 
brake  in  first-class  operative  condition. 

This  is  also  an  opportune  time  to  inspect  the  car  for  worn 
parts,  spreading  of  cotter  keys,  adjustments  of  the  piston 
travel,  seeing  that  proper  connections  and  brake  levers  are 
applied  and  that  the  hand  brake  and  uncoupling  levers  are 
efficient,  and  periodical  packing  of  boxes.  If  this  is  done 
is  would  prevent  the  cutting  out  of  cars  when  returned  to 
service. 

Running  Repairs:  This  is  generally  understood  as  repairs 
made  in  the  classification  or  train  yards,  either  by  inspectors 
or  follow-up  men.  Right  here  I  wish  to  impress  upon  every- 
body's mind  the  importance  of  having  the  little  things  taken 
care  of  which  are  at  times  neglected;  that  is,  renewing  short 
or  broken  knuckle  pins,  worn-out  brake  hangers  and  keys, 
bolts,  the  application  and  proper  spreading  of  cotter  keys, 
removal  of  worn  brake  shoe  keys,  application  of  missing 
parts  and  correction  of  Safety  Appliance  defects.  At  this 
time  the  hand  brake  should  also  receive  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion, journal  boxes  should  be  examined  to  see  that  brasses 
and  keys  are  in  place,  that  no  sign  of  previous  heating 
exists  and  that  packing  is  in  its  proper  place  and  that  there 
is  enough  lubrication  to  run  the  car  to  its  destination.  By 
giving  proper  attention  to  cars  in  the  classification  yards 
which,  of  course,  includes  proper  inspection,  nearly  all  of  our 
road  delay  and  expense  of  setting  out  cars  en  route  could  be 
avoided. 

Quite  frequently  we  hear  complaints  from  other  depart- 


ments on  account  of  too  much  time  being  consumed  in  in- 
spection and  repairs  in  the  classification  yards.  Inspection 
and  light  repairs  are  very  necessary  to  insure  the  train  going 
safely- to  its  destination  without  delay.  While  the  work 
should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  we  should  insist  upon 
proper  time  for  inspection  and  repairs  being  allowed  to  ac- 
complish this. 

In  conclusion  the  equipment  department  of  the  railroads 
is  passing  through  and  experiencing  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous periods  of  its  history.  The  demand  that  has  been  made 
upcHi  it  by  the  operating  department  of  the  railroad,  due  to 
the  necessity  for  car  equipment  suitable  for  transportation 
purposes,  has  tended  to  make  it  necessary  to  use  all  classes 
of  equipment  to  the  maximum.  We  have  been  called  upon  to 
supply  cars  not  for  the  commodities  for  which  they  were 
originally  built,  but  for  other  classes  of  service  for  which 
they  could  be  fitted  by  temporary  repairs.  As  a  consequence 
we  now  find  ourselves  with  equipment  on  hand  which  will  re- 
quire some  time  to  build  up  to  its  former  usefulness,  and 
this  cannot  be  very  well  accomplished  unless  all  railroads 
provide  themselves  with  newly  constructed  equipment  which 
can  be  placed  in  service  to  relieve  equipment  now  running, 
to  enable  the  cars  to  be  brought  into  the  shop  and  receive 
general  repairs  or  overhauling  which  will  fit  them  for  the 
service  for  which  they  were  originally  built. 

Discussion 

F,  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.)  in  a  written  discussion  con- 
sidered what  could  be  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  upkeep.  He 
advocated  more  care  in  designing  and  getting  comments  from 
the  foremen  to  do  away  with  troublesome  defects.  More 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  type  of  equipment  to  avoid 
features  that  are  expensive  to  maintain.  As  an  example, 
he  cited  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  nuts  and  bolts  and 
also  mentioned  improved  door  fastenings  and  key  connected 
couplers  as  important  improvements.  Undue  emphasis  is 
often  placed  on  reducing  the  first  cost  of  equipment;  but  if 
the  design  of  cars  built  years  ago  had  received  more  atten- 
tion, conditions  would  be  better  now. 

C.  H.  Hogan  (N.  Y.  C.)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
most  important  matter  at  the  present  time  is  the  question  of 
organization.  Handling  labor  is  difficult  and  requires  men 
of  good  judgment.  The  foremen  should  get  close  to  their 
employees  and  study  their  character  if  they  wish  to  secure 
a  fair  day's  work. 

F.  C.  Pickard  (D.  L.  &  W.)  pointed  out  that  the  freight 
car  situation  is  of  extreme  importance  from  the  maintenance 
standpoint  because  25  to  35  per  cent  more  is  spent  for  the 
maintenance  of  cars  than  for  the  upkeep  of  locomotives.  He 
ascribed  the  present  difficulty  to  the  fact  that  during  govern- 
ment control  only  100,000  cars  were  purchased  and  prac- 
tically none  retired,  while,  normally,  in  this  period  the  roads 
should  have  bought  550,000  cars  and  retired  600,000.  While 
the  bad-order  cars  on  individual  roads  range  from  6  to  IS 
per  cent  according  to  reports,  Mr.  Pickard  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  thorough  inspection  would  show  30  to  40  per 
cent  in  bad  order.  Many  cars  now  in  service  should  be  re- 
tired, particularly  those  with  short  draft  timbers  and  with 
center  sills  cut  to  allow  the  bolster  to  pass  through.  He 
brought  out  that  some  roads  have  good  facilities  for  repairing 
freight  cars,  while  others  are  poorly  equipped.  To  improve 
the  bad-order  situation,  each  road  should  contribute  its  share 
to  maintaining  the  cars.  He  mentioned  the  damage  to  cars 
resulting  from  impact  at  excessive  speeds  as  an  important 
cause  of  damage  to  freight  equipment, 

J.  E.  Gordon  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.)  mentioned  the  damage 
resulting  from  improper  loading  and  G.  J.  Charlton  (D.  L. 
&  W.)  advocated  the  employment  of  inspectors  at  loading 
points  to  insure  the  observance  of  the  loading  rules.  T.  A 
W^ard  (N.  Y.  C.)  brought  out  the  fact  that  7  per  cent  of  the 
loss   and   damage   claims   are   due  to  defective  equipment 


Interchange  Inspectors  and  Car  Foremen  Meet 


Discussion  of  Revision  of  Interchange  Rules  and 
Paper  on  Transfer  and  Adjustment  of  Lading 


METHODS  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  operation 
and  expediting  the  movement  of  cars  were  the  key- 
note subjects  at  the  convention  of  the  Chief  Inter- 
change Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association  of 
America  which  met  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
on  September  14,  15,  and  16,  1920.  The  attendance  was 
probably  the  largest  at  any  convention  of  the  association; 
the  two  hundred  railroad  men  who  registered  represented 
railroads  and  private  care  lines  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Cuba. 

The  first  session  was  opened  on  Tuesday  morning  by 
President  J.  J.  Gainey,  who  called  upon  Captain  A.  Lay- 
man of  the  Salvation  Army  for  the  opening  prayer.  Alder- 
man J.  P.  Dixon,  representing  the  city  of  Montreal,  then 
welcomed  the  convention.  T.  J.  O'Donnell,  replying  to 
Alderman  Dixon,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  members  for 
the  cordial   reception  and  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the 


TRANSFERS  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF   LADING 
FOR  MECHANICAL  DEFECTS 

BY  J.  M.  GETZEN 
Am't  Chief  Interchange  Inspector,  BufUlo,  N.  Y. 

"Money  expended  for  productive  labor  is  an  asset,  but 
when  used  to  correct  omissions  and  errors  is  a  debit  against 
the  railroad  paying  it  and  the  country  as  a  whole."  Under 
this  standard,  I  wish  to  open  up  the  discussion  on  trans- 
ferring bad  order  cars  and  adjusting  loads. 

Acknowledging  the  necessity  for  transferring  cars,  we  have 
an  even  division  between  unavoidable  failures  and  mis- 
judgment  of  selection  of  equipment.  Among  the  former  we 
may  class:  1.  Failures  of  inherent  defects.  2.  Failures 
through  accident.  3.  Failures  through  switching.  In  this 
category  we  must  allow  for  natural  causes :  parts  of  cars  will 
break,  accidents  will  happen  and  our  friends,  the  switch- 
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Dominion  of  Canada,  for  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  such  a  kindly  feeling.  He  also  touched  on  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  association  in  caring  for  2,- 
500,000  freight  cars  and  60,000  passenger  cars  and  creat- 
ing uniform  ideas  in  regard  to  interchange  on  all  American 
railroads. 

A(klress  of  President  Gainey 

Following  Mr.  O'Donnell's  response.  President  Gainey 
spoke  as  follows:  Mr.  O'Donnell  has  expressed  my  wishes 
all  the  way  through  and  has  left  very  little  for  me  to  say. 
I  am  glad  to  see  as  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  as 
we  have  here  this  morning.  I  really  did  not  expect  so 
many  to  come  on  account  of  the  long  distance  to  be  traveled. 
You  all  know  the  object  of  our  meeting.  It  is  printed  on 
our  invitations,  and  the  most  important  part  of  that  is  "Na- 
tional harmony  and  imity  of  action,  everywhere  by  everyone." 
If  all  the  members  of  the  association  live  strictly  up  to  that, 
it  will  make  our  work  each  day  less  laborious  and  more 
pleasant. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  was  read  and  sent  to 
the  Auditing  Committee,  after  which  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper  on  Transfers  and  Adjustments  of  Lading 
for  Mechanical  Defects  was  taken  up. 


men,  will  break  up  their  quota  of  cars  no  matter  how  well 
regulated  the  organization  may  be. 

In  the  latter  class  are:  1.  Cars  loaded  in  defective  ccmdi- 
tion.  2.  Cars  unfit  for  bulk  or  high  loading.  3.  Cars 
too  large  for  road  clearances.  We  might  go  on  indefinitely 
with  reasons  but  from  my  observatiMis  most  failures  are  ccmi- 
prised  in  these  three  and  involve  the  carman  mostly. 

The  judicious  selection  of  equipment  for  the  load  it  is 
fit  to  carry,  is  today  the  most  vital  means  to  reduce  transfer, 
repairs  and  kindred  troubles  of  the  carman.  The  shortage 
of  freight  cars  in  practically  every  line  of  trade  and  its 
ever  increasing  demand  seem  to  incline  toward  skimping 
on  the  general  repairs  and  for  this  reason  we  must  take  the 
car  as  it  stands,  and  here  it  lies  in  our  power  to  classify 
it  properly  and  prolong  its  life  and  usefulness. 

To  illustrate  this  clearly — there  is  not  a  time  when  we 
go  over  the  cars  but  we  find  some  of  them  plenty  good 
enough  for  coarse  freight,  loaded  with  grain,  leaking  through 
ends  and  sides,  the  door  post  held  in  with  a  brake  lever 
bolted  through  the  sill,  and  adjoining  it  a  first-class  box 
car  carrying  barrels  of  oil  or  tar  that  had  sprung  a  leak  and 
ruined  it  for  future  high-class  loading. 

Another  example  is  a  twisted  and  contorted  50  ft.  furni- 
ture car  loaded  4/5  full  of  lumber.     It  was  never  designed 
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for  this  purpose  and  will  not  carry  such  a  load  safely. 
Generally  speaking  such  are  our  transfers  for  body  defects 
and  hand  in  hand  with  it,  cars  loaded  in  defective  condi- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  the  sjDCcific 
defects  on  truck  or  body  that  embrace  such  cars  as  we 
hew  close  to  the  rules.  I  might  say,  go  a  little  better  in 
repair  rather  than  take  advantage  of  the  rules.  May  I  not 
inject  a  compliment  here  to  our  private  car  owners,  espe- 
cially the  packers?  Never  in  my  experience  have  we  op- 
erated better  equipment  carrying  the  highest  class  freight 
we  know  of  than  we  are  at  this  time  and  they  deserve  the 
compliment  unstinted. 

Next  we  shall  consider  the  adjustment  of  loads,  and  may 
I   not   pronounce   this   the   most   aggravating   byproduct  of 
carelessness?     The  greatest  number  of  failures  occurs  un- 
questionably on  house  cars — "bad  load  at  side  door  and  door 
out" — due  to  no  doorway  protection  in  violation  of  Rules 
1700  to  2908  of  the  Loading  Rules  covering  the  loading  of 
various  commodities  in  house  cars.     Why  this  should  con- 
tinue year  m  and  year  out  is  a  mystery  only  partly  solved 
and  I  am  leaving  this  as  a  question  to  see  if  your  experi- 
ences correspond  with  ours  in  trying  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
Open  loads  have  the  greatest  inclination  toward  distress 
and  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  properly  stak- 
ing, wiring  or  blocking  such  loads.     Most  prominent  are 
stone,   pipe,    spars,    lumber,   machinery,    etc.      Long   hauls, 
and  terminal  switching  dislodge  such  loads  with  even  the 
best  of  blocking  and  if  our  shippers  could  be  educated  along 
the  lines  to  secure  their  loads  for  sway  and  motion,  much  of 
our  trouble  and  their  own  complaints  would  be  overcome. 
Automobile  shippers,  working  with  a  committee  of  the  A. 
R.   A.   have  solved  their  troubles  by  religiously  following 
their  recommendations  and  their  bad  loads  are  practically 
zero.     Why  cannot  the  other  shipf>ers  follow  their  example? 
Perhaps  they  have  not  yet  realized  that  a  little  initial  ex- 
pense expedites  their  freight,  keeps  the  car  out  of  the*  re- 
pair track,  and  reaches  the  customer  quicker  and  he  is  more 
satisfied  than  if  delayed  and  damaged  en  route. 

Transfers  and  adjustments  converted  to  dollars  and  cents 
mean  in  our  association  that  we  pay  between  ourselves  ap- 
proximately $25,000  each  month  to  correct  these  omissions 
and  errors,  and  while  this  figure  appears  large,  the  number 
of  transfers  and  adjustments  is  nominal  for  a  large  terminal, 
the  percentage  being  23  cars  transferred  out  of  every  10,000 
handled  and  6  adjustments  out  of  every  1,000  cars  handled. 
We  are  keeping  this  i>ercentage  low  only  through  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  our  car  foremen  repwiiring  everything 
within  their  power  under  load. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  add  the  appeal  of  our  operating 
departments  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  car  mileage  up  to 
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30  miles  per  day  and  lend  our  efforts  toward  this  end  by 
correcting  as  far  as  p)ossible  such  errors  by  education  and 
observance  of  the  rules  as  they  are  given  us. 

Discussion 

F.  W.  Trapnell,  (Kansas  City,  Mo.):  Mr.  Getzen  stated 
that  a  majority  of  the  foremen  were  bending  every  effort 
to  repair  everything  possible  under  load,  in  place  of  de- 
manding a  transfer.  We  are  working  along  the  same  line. 
Everything  that  can  be  repaired  under  load  is  repaired, 
thereby  obviating  transfer  and  delay  of  the  load  incident 
thereto,  with  the  claims  that  will  accrue  from  the  transfer 
by  the  change  in  the  number  on  the  bill  of  lading;  whether 
there  is  any  change  to  the  contents  or  not,  it  will  come  and 
the  railroad  company  will  have  to  pay  it. 

E.  R.  Campbell,  (Minn.  Transfer  Ry.  Co.):  In  Minne- 
apolis we  transfer  between  400  and  500  cars  a  month  and 
in  the  Twin  Cities  probably  150  or  200  more.  Most  of 
our  transfers  are  due  to  defective  draft  rigging  and  sills 
on  open  cars.  At  the  Minneapolis  transfer  we  have  the 
large  dray  cars  and  we  transfer  and  adjust  loads.  We  aim 
to  repair  everything  we  can  under  load,  especially  commodi- 
ties like  automobiles  and  pianos,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
We  have  spent  as  high  as  $40  and  $50  to  repair  a  car  and 
avoid  a  claim,  because  if  we  transfer  a  car  of  automobiles 
there  is  always  a  claim.  We  have  spliced  sills  and  put  in 
new  sills  and  draft  rigging  in  that  class  of  cars. 

On  the  adjustment  of  loads,  especially  merchandise,  no- 
body seems  to  pay  any  attention  to  door  protection.  We  get 
all  kinds  of  cars  out  of  Chicago  and  I  never  saw  a  car  loaded 
with  merchandise  that  had  any  door  protection.  A  car  will 
come  from  us  and  go  to  Chicago  and  then  there  is  a  claim 
for  door  protection.  In  the  milling  district,  all  cars  loaded 
with  flour  or  feed  are  well  provided  with  door  protection 
and  taken  care  of,  but  notwithstanding  that,  when  they  get 
down  east,  sometimes  there  is  a  claim  for  no  door  protec- 
tion. 

J.  E.  Vittum,  (Columbus,  O.):  Most  of  the  roads  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  repair  their  cars.  I  think  that  since  we  have 
the  run  repair  or  transfer  system,  the  roads  have  been  edu- 
cated to  make  repairs  on  a  larger  measure  than  before,  and 
those  who  have  shop  equipment,  are  making  repairs  to  most 
of  the  cars  offered  in  interchange,  where  the  load  has  to  be 
either  adjusted  or  transferred.  However,  some  of  the  points 
in  our  interchange  are  limited  in  their  equipment  and  are 
unable  to  make  the  repairs  as  easily.  I  believe  in  the  past 
two  years,  half  of  the  cars  that  were  formerly  transferred 
because  of  defects  are  now  repaired,  and  we  have  few  trans- 
fers on  loads  at  the  Columbus  interchange. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell,  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.):    The  paper  that  Mr. 
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Getzen  presents,  is  from  everyday  life.  If  we  can  eliminate 
any  part  of  the  $23,000  or  $25,000  a  month  and  put  it  in 
the  treasury  of  the  different  railroads,  we  are  doing  our 
duty.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  bad 
loads  that  we  force  the  yard  department  to  switch  into  the 
repair  tracks  every  morning.  There  are  at  least  three  or 
four  hundred  and  with  the  shortage  of  labor  and  transfer 
help,  we  switch  them  in  with  the  feeling  that  they  ought  to 
load  right  at  the  initial  point.  If  you  are  going  to  start 
a  hous6  car  with  two  tiers  of  oil  or  vinegar,  put  in  three  or 
four  cooperage  boards  to  protect  the  doorway,  because  the 
center  of  the  load  will  be  up  against  that  door  and  you  will 
havl  to  do  it.  Three  dollars  at  the  point  of  loading  will 
be  better  than  $5  or  $20,  or  a  wreck  and  loss  of  a  life  on 
the  way. 

We  have  been  hammering  at  this  for  20  years.  The  shipper 
ought  to  be  made  to  put  it  in,  or  the  railroad  ought  to  be 
told  for  its  own  benefit;  we  will  allow  you  the  money  that 
costs.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  told  us 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shipper  to  protect  his  load.  We 
ought  to  get  this  before  the  proper  officials  so  it  will  have 
the  desired  effect. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  is  a  better  investment  to  repair 
cars  under  load  where  you  have  a  standing  force  and  trans- 
fer platform,  than  to  transfer  them.  You  cannot  repair  a 
car  under  load  as  well  as  you  can  one  that  is  empty.  Are 
we  patching  up  a  lot  of  these  sills  to  get  the  load  through  at 
the  expense  of  the  car?  It  is  an  open  question  whether  you 
should  transfer  a  car  and  repair  the  empty  right  when  it 
is  convenient  to  do  so. 

A.  J.  Mitchener,  (M.  C.) :  When  I  came  to  this  divi- 
sion in  May,  we  were  transferring  from  50  to  80  cars  a 
(lay  at  a  small  point,  Victoria.  The  average  for  the  last 
three  months  is  down  now  to  48.  The  repairs  that  we  make 
to  cars  embrace  the  splicing  of  the  center  sill,  draft  timber 
and  end  sill,  etc.  We  do  not  agree  on  some  of  the  repairs, 
!'Ut  as  I  look  at  it,  it  is  easy  for  the  repair  track  foreman 
to  walk  down  a  string  of  cars  and  mark  transfer  on  them, 
but  if  you  put  a  car  on  the  transfer  track,  it  sometimes  takes 
a  week;  while  you  can  repair  the  car  under  load  in  10 
hours.  The  foreman  at  Windsor  couldn't  agree  with  me  on 
repairing  cars  under  load,  so  I  took  22  cars  to  St,  Thomas, 
rnd  agreed  that  if  I  repaired  all  of  those  cars  under  load, 
be  would  repair  all  of  those  that  came  after,  and  he  is  liv- 
ing up  to  his  word. 

A.  Berg,   (N.  Y.   C):     We  handle  the  business  on  the 

^ine  that  has  been  outlined  by  those  who  have  spoken  be- 

ore.     We  avoid  transfer  as  much  as  possible,  though  it  is 

;  permitted  at  Erie  under  the  same  conditions  as  at  other 

points.     It  is  the  desire  to  avoid  claims,  and  it  is  neces- 


sary to  repair  under  load  on  account  of  the  transjxjrtation 
dej>artment  being  unable  to  furnish  men  to  transfer  cars, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  very  good  plan  because  we  are 
not  able  to  give  the  cars  the  attention  that  they  should  re- 
ceive; especially  is  that  true  of  the  60,000  lb.  capacity  cars. 
Another  detrimental  feature  brought  about  by  the  new  rules 
is,  on  account  of  the  high  rates  that  are  paid,  we  studiously 
avoid  making  any  more  repairs  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  within  the  expenditure.     It  is  rather  dq)lorable. 

P.  J.  O'Dea,  (Erie) :  During  the  i>ast  two  years  my 
activities  have  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  work  in 
connection  with  valuation  for  governmental  purposes.  There 
seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  number  of 
transfers  and  adjustments  are  becoming  less,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  if  we  had  scone  thing  to  base  that  on.  Whether 
it  would  be  worth  the  labor  that  it  would  entail  is,  of  course, 
another  question.  In  almost  every  field  the  number  of 
transfers  and  adjustments  in  later  years  have  been  very 
much  less  than  formerly,  and  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  equipment,  generally  speaking,  is  better  than  it  has  ever 
been  before,  which  is  due  largely  to  the  activities  of  the 
interstate  commerce  inspectors. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  question  of  getting 
cars  home,  and  that  is  predicated,  I  think,  on  the  assumption 
that  if  they  get  them  home  they  will  get  ever\'thing  that  they 
should  get  to  make  them  right.  My  own  observation  is  that 
the  cars  usually  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  other  fellow 
just  about  as  good  quality  of  repairs  and  as  extensive  re- 
pairs as  they  receive  on  their  own  home  road.  Everybody 
will  acknowledge  that  money  spent  for  transferring  and  ad- 
justing is  not  productive.  It  is  a  waste  of  money.  The 
car  is  not  made  any  better,  conditions  are  not  made  any 
more  favorable,  and  it  affords  the  shipper  an  opportunity 
of  setting  up  a  claim  that  he  might  not  otherwise  make. 

C.  W.  Maddox,  ( C.  &  O. ) :  Several  years  ago  we  trans- 
ferred and  connecting  lines  transferred  many  against  us, 
but  we  have  noticed  a  decided  improvement  in  the  last  two 
years.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  educate  our  foremen  and 
let  them  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  a  car  should 
be  repaired  under  load  or  transferred.  We  can  splice  the 
sills,  put  in  new  draft  timbers  and  end  sills  in  dump  cars, 
and  make  such  repairs  as  can  be  done  just  as  well  with  cars 
under  load  as  empty.  Cars  in  that  condition,  I  think,  should 
be  repaired  rather  than  transferred,  especially  of  late  years 
when  labor  is  so  scarce.  But  good  judgment  should  be  used. 
I  think  some  will  attempt  to  repair  cars  under  load  that 
cannot  be  given  the  necessary  repairs  to  go  to  destination. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  watch  the  condition  of  cars 
very  carefully  when  deciding  to  make  repairs  under  load. 

E.  H.  Mattingley,  (B.  &  O.):    I  want  to  agree  with  the 
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for  this  purjjose  and  will  not  earn-  such  a  load  safely. 
Generally  speaking  such  are  our  transfers  for  Inxly  defects 
and  hand  in  hand  with  it,  cars  loaded  in  defective  condi- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  necessar\-  to  enumerate  the  specific 
defects  on  truck  or  Inxly  that  embrace  such  cars  as  we 
hew  close  to  the  rules.  I  might  say,  go  a  little  better  in 
repair  rather  than  take  advantage  of  the  rules.  May  I  not 
inject  a  compliment  here  to  our  private  car  owners,  espe- 
cially the  packers?  Never  in  my  experience  have  we  op- 
erated better  equipment  earning  the  highest  class  freight 
we  know  of  than  we  are  at  this  time  and  they  desene  the 
com|)liment  unstinted. 

Next  we  >luill  consider  the  adju.stment  of  loads,  and  may 
I  not  {)ronounce  this  the  most  aggravating  byproduct  of 
careles.sness  ?  The  greatest  number  of  failures  occurs  un- 
questionably on  house  cars — "bad  load  at  side  door  and  door 
out" — due  to  no  doorway  protection  in  violation  of  Rules 
1700  to  2908  of  the  Loading  Rules  covering  the  loading  of 
various  commodities  in  house  cars.  Why  this  should  con- 
tinue year  m  and  year  out  is  a  myster)'  only  partly  solved 
and  I  am  leaving  this  as  a  ([uestion  to  see  if  your  experi- 
ences correspond  with  ours  in  trying  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Open  loads  have  the  greate.<^t  inclination  toward  distress 
and  too  much  care  cannot  Ik;  exercised  in  properly  stak- 
ing, wiring  or  liltKking  such  loads.  Most  prominent  are 
stone,  pipe,  spars,  lumber,  machinery,  etc.  Long  hauls, 
and  terminal  switching  dislfKlge  such  loads  with  even  the 
best  of  bl(Kking  and  if  our  shippers  could  be  educated  along 
the  lines  to  secure  their  loads  for  sway  and  motion,  much  of 
our  tnaible  and   their  owu  complaints  would   be  overcome. 

.Autcmobile  shippers,  working  with  a  committee  of  the  A. 
R.  A.  have  solved  their  tr()ul)les  by  religiously  following 
their  recommendations  and  their  bad  loads  are  ])ractically 
zero.  Why  cannot  the  other  shippers  follow  their  example? 
rerhaf)S  they  have  not  yet  realized  that  a  little  initial  cx- 
pcn.^ie  expedites  their  freight,  keeps  the  car  out  of  the  re- 
pair track,  and  reaches  the  customer  quicker  and  he  is  more 
satisfied  than  if  delayed  and  damaged  en  route. 

'lran.-fer>  and  adjustments  converted  to  dollars  and  cents 
mean  in  our  as.sociation  that  we  pay  between  ourselves  ap- 
proximately S25,(M)0  each  month  to  correct  these  omissions 
and  errors!  and  while  this  figure  appears  large,  the  numl^r 
of  transfers  and  adjustments  is  nominal  for  a  large  terminal, 
the  [)ercentage  being  2,>  cars  transferred  out  of  ever>'  10,000 
handled  and  6  adjustments  out  of  everv'  1 ,000  cars  handled. 
We  are  keeping  this  percentage  low  only  through  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  our  car  foremen  repairing  everything 
within  their  power  under  load. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  add  the  appeal  of  our  operating 
departments  in  their  efforts  to  Ijring  the  car  mileage  up  to 
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30  miles  per  day  and  lend  our  efforts  toward  this  end  by 
correcting  as  far  as  possible  such  errors  by  education  and 
observance  of  the  rules  as  they  are  given  us. 

Discussion 

F.  W.  Trapnell,  (Kan.sas  City,  Mo.):  Mr.  Getzen  stated 
that  a  majority  of  the  foremen  were  bending  every  effort 
to  repair  everything  |x>.ssible  under  load,  in  place  of  de- 
manding a  transfer.  We  are  working  along  the  same  line. 
Kven^-thing  that  can  be  repaired  under  load  is  repaired, 
thereby  obviating  transfer  and  delay  of  the  load  incident 
thereto,  with  the  claims  that  will  accrue  from  the  transfer 
by  the  change  in  the  number  on  the  bill  of  lading;  whether 
there  is  any  change  to  the  contents  or  not,  it  will  .come  and 
the  railroad  company  will  have  to  pay  it. 

E.  R.  Campbell,  (Minn.  Transfer  Ry.  Co.):  In  Minne- 
apolis we  transfer  between  400  and  500  cars  a  month  and 
in  the  Twin  Cities  probably  150  or  200  more.  Most  of 
our  transfers  are  due  to  defective  draft  rigging  and  sills 
on  open  cars.  At  the  Minneapolis  transfer  we  have  the 
large  dray  cars  and  we  transfer  and  adjust  loads.  We  aim 
to  repair  everything  we  can  under  load,  especially  commcxii- 
ties  like  automobiles  and  pianos,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
We  have  .>ipent  as  high  as  $40  and  $50  to  repair  a  car  and 
avoid  a  claim,  because  if  we  transfer  a  car  of  automobiles 
there  is  always  a  claim.  We  have  spliced  sills  and  put  in 
new  sills  and  draft  rigging  in  that  class  of  cars. 

On  the  adjustment  of  loads,  especially  merchandise,  no- 
body seems  to  pay  any  attention  to  door  protection.  We  get 
all  kinds  of  cars  out  of  Chicago  and  I  never  saw  a  car  loaded 
with  merchandi.>c  that  had  any  dcx)r  protection.  A  car  will 
c(;nie  from  us  and  go  to  Chicago  and  then  there  is  a  claim 
for  door  protection.  In  the  milling  di.strict,  all  cars  loaded 
with  tlour  or  feed  are  well  provided  with  door  protection 
and  taken  care  of,  but  notwithstanding  that,  when  they  get 
down  east,  sometimes  there  is  a  claim  for  no  dcK>r  protec- 
tion. 

J.  E.  Vittum,  (Columbus,  O.):  Mo.-t  of  the  roads  at  Co- 
lumljus,  Ohio,  rejjair  their  cars.  I  think  that  since  we  have 
the  run  repair  or  transfer  sy.stem,  the  raids  have  l)ecn  edu- 
cated to  make  repairs  on  a  larger  measure  than  before,  and 
those  who  have  shop  cc|ui[)inent,  are  making  rei)airs  to  most 
of  the  cars  offered  in  interchange,  where  the  load  has  to  \)e 
eitlier  adjusted  or  transferred.  However,  some  of  the  points 
in  our  interchange  are  limited  in  their  ecjuipmcnt  and  are 
unable  to  make  the  rej)airs  os  easily.  I  believe  in  the  past 
two  years,  half  of  the  cars  that  were  formerly  transferred 
because  of  defects  are  now  repaired,  and  we  have  few  trans- 
fers on  loads  at  the  Columbus  interchange. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell,  (Buffalo.  X.  Y.):    The  paper  that  Mr. 
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(ietzen  presents,  is  from  ever}'day  life.  If  we  can  eliminate 
my  part  of  the  $23,000  or  $25,000  a  month  and  put  it  in 
the  treasur}-  of  the  different  railroads,  we  are  doing  our 
luty.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  bad 
loads  that  we  force  the  yard  department  to  switch  into  the 
repair  tracks  every  morning.  There  are  at  least  three  or 
four  hundred  and  with  the  shortage  of  labor  and  transfer 
ticlp,  we  switch  them  in  with  the  feeling  that  they  ought  to 
load  right  at  the  initial  point.  If  you  are  going  to  start 
a  house  car  witli  two  tiers  of  oil  or  vinegar,  put  in  three  or 
lour  cooperage  boards  to  protect  the  doorway,  because  the 
>  enter  of  the  load  will  be  up  against  that  door  and  you  will 
iiav&  to  do  it.  Three  dollars  at  the  point  of  loading  will 
i»e  better  than  $5  or  $20,  or  a  wreck  and  loss  of  a  life  on 
the  way. 

We  have  been  hammering  at  this  for  20  years.  The  shipper 
lught  to  be  made  to  put  it  in,  or  the  railroad  ought  to  be 
told  for  its  own  benefit;  we  will  allow  you  the  money  that 
<  osts.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  told  us 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shipper  to  protect  his  load.  Wc 
ought  to  get  this  before  the  proper  officials  so  it  will  have 
the  desired  effect. 

I   am   wondei;ing   if   it   is   a   better   investment   to  repair 

I  ars  under  load  where  you  have  a  standing  force  and  trans- 

UT  platform,  than  to  transfer  them.     You  cannot  repair  a 

ar  under  load  as  well  as  you  can  one  that  is  empty.     Are 

\  e  patching  up  a  lot  of  these  sills  to  get  the  load  through  at 

the  expense  of  the  car?     It  is  an  open  question  whether  you 

-hould  transfer  a  car  and  repair  the  empty  right  when   it 

-  convenient  to  do  so. 

.\.  J.  Mitchencr,   (M.  C):     When  I  came  to  this  divi- 
sion in  May,  we  were  transferring  from   50  to  80  cars  a 
hiy  at  a  small  point,  Victoria.     The  average  for  the  last 
'lirce  months  is  down  now  to  48.     The  repairs  that  we  make 
'o  cars  embrace  the  splicing  of  the  center  sill,  draft  timber 
nd  end  sill,  etc.     We  do  not  agree  on  some  of  the  repairs, 
•ut  as  I  look  at  it.  it  is  easy  for  the  repair  track  foreman 
)  walk  down  a  .'String  of  cars  and  mark  transfer  on  them, 
ut  if  you  put  a  car  on  the  transfer  track,  it  sometimes  takes 
week;    while  you   can   repair  the  car  under  load    in    10 
iours.     The  foreman  at  Windsor  couldn't  agree  with  me  on 
•pairing  cars  under  load,  so  I  took  22  cars  to  St.  Thomas, 
nd  agreed  that  if  I  repaired  all  of  thoi^e  cars  under  load. 
0  would  repair  all  of  those  that  came  after,  and  he  is  liv- 
ig  up  to  his  word. 
A.   Berg.    (N.   Y.   C):      We  handle  the  business  on  the 
ne  that  has  been  outlined  by  tho.«:e  who  have  spoken  be- 
ore.     We  avoid  transfer  as  much  as  possil)le,  though  it  is 
vrmitted   at    Erie  under  the  same   conditions   as   at   other 
oints.      It  is  the  desire  to  avoid  claims,  and   it  is  neces- 


sary' to  repair  under  load  on  account  of  the  transportation 
department  being  unal)le  to  furnish  men  to  transfer  cars, 
but  I  do  not  l)elieve  it  is  a  very  good  plan  because  we  are 
not  able  to  give  the  cars  the  attention  that  they  should  re- 
reive;  especially  is  that  true  of  the  60.000  lb.  capacity  cars. 
Another  detrimental  feature- brought  about  by  the  new  rules 
is,  on  account  of  the  high  rates  that  are  paid,  we  studiously 
avoid  making  any  more  repairs  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  within  the  expenditure.     It  is  rather  deplorable. 

P.  J.  O'Dea,  (Erie):  During  the  past  two  years  my 
activities  have  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  work  in 
connection  with  valuation  for  governmental  purposes.  There 
seems  to  be  a  con.'^ensus  of  opinion  that  the  number  of 
transfers  and  adjustments  are  becoming  less,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  if  we  had  some  thing  to  base  that  on.  Whether 
it  would  be  worth  the  lal)or  that  it  would  entail  is,  of  course, 
another  question.  In  almost  ever}-  field  the  numlier  of 
transfers  and  adjustments  in  later  years  have  been  very 
much  less  than  formerly,  and  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  equipment,  generally  speaking,  is  better  than  it  has  ever 
been  before,  which  is  due  largely  to  the  activities  of  the 
interstate  commerce  inspc^rtors. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  question  of  getting 
cars  home,  and  that  is  predicated.  I  think,  on  the  assumption 
that  if  they  get  them  home  they  will  get  evervthing  that  they 
>hould  get  to  make  them  right.  My  own  ol:)servation  is  that 
the  cars  usually  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  other  fellow 
ju.^t  about  as  good  quality  of  repairs  and  as  extensive  re- 
pairs as  they  receive  on  their  own  home  road.  Ever}]>ody 
will  acknowledge  that  money  spent  for  transferring  and  ad- 
justing is  not  productive.  It  is  a  waste  of  money.  The 
car  is  not  made  any  Ix'tter.  conditions  are  not  made  any 
more  favorable,  and  it  affords  the  shipper  an  opportunity 
of  setting  up  a  claim  that  he  might  not  otherwise  make. 

C.  W.  Maddox.  (C.  &  O.):  Several  years  ago  we  trans- 
ferred and  connecting  lines  transferred  many  against  us, 
but  we  have  noticed  a  decided  impnnement  in  the  last  two 
vears.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  educate  our  foremen  and 
let  them  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  a  car  should 
be  repaired  under  load  or  transferred.  \\"e  can  splice  the 
sills,  put  in  now  draft  timbers  and  end  sills  in  dump  cars, 
and  make  such  repairs  as  can  be  done  just  as  well  with  cars 
under  load  as  empt}-.  Cars  in  that  condition,  I  think,  should 
l)e  repaired  rather  than  transferred,  especially  of  late  years 
when  labor  is  so  scarce.  But  good  judgment  should  be  used. 
I  think  some  will  attenijit  to  repair  cars  under  load  that 
cannot  be  given  the  nece.^sar}-  repairs  to  go  to  destination. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  watch  the  condition  of  cars 
ver)'  carefully  when  deciding  to  make  repairs  under  load. 

E.  H.  Mattingley,  (B.  &  O.):    I  want  to  agree  with  the 
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cemarks  of  Mr.  Maddox  in  regard  to  making  repairs  under  away,  but  in  our  district,  when  the  car  foreman  gets  busy 

load.     There  are  certain  commodities  loaded  in  box  cars  on  the  transfers  he  is  repairing  cars  and  running  them.    Hv 

which   oftentimes  cause  a  car  to  be  made  bad  order  and  is  railroading  them  through. 

the  defects  cannot  be  repaired  under  load  as  well  as  when  F.  W.  Trapnell:  In  our  territory  on  some  line-; 
the  car  is  empty.  For  example,  splidng  of  sills.  Oftentimes  the  car  department  takes  care  of  the  transfer,  and  on  other 
where  a  sill  has  been  spliced  by  the  method  employed  while  lines  the  agent  contracts  for  the  transfer.  We  find  that 
under  load,  you  will  find  the  holes  for  the  bolts  are  made  where  the  car  department  absolutely  has  the  transferring  of 
large  enough  to  slip  the  sills,  which  in  my  mind  only  means  cars  under  its  own  jurisdiction,  there  are  less  transfers  than 
that  the  car  will  carry  the  load  to  its  destination  and  pos-  when  the  superintendent  or  the  agent  has  the  transferring, 
sibly  result  in  elongated  bolt  holes,  resulting  in  split  sills.  Some  of  our  connections  are  a  long  way  apart.  An  inspec 
which  is  no  remedy  of  the  situation  at  all.  If  you  can  re-  tor  inspects  a  car  and  gets  it  for  transfer;  that  car  ma; 
pair  properly  under  load,  do  so;  but  if  you  cannot  make  be  five  miles  from  the  car  foreman.  It  is  marked  in  on 
a  car  safe  and  serviceable,  transfer.  the  transfer  track  and  the  agent  starts  in  to  transfer.  When 
In  my  mind  the  solution  of  the  whole  matter  is  to  get  the  transfer  is  placed  with  the  mechanical  department  we 
the  load  properly  loaded  at  the  initial  point.  To  accom-  will  have  less  transfers  than  we  have  got  today, 
plish  that  result  a  good  plan  is  to  have  some  one  familiar  T.  J.  O'Donnell:  A  general  car  foreman  should  work  on 
with  the  territory  call  upon  the  individual  shippers.  In  a  mutual  basis  with  the  chief  interchange  car  inspector, 
some  cases  you  will  meet  with  the  response  that  other  roads  When  a  car  inspector  in  a  terminal  yard  condenms  a  car,  he 
will  take  the  cars  regardless  of  the  loading.  By  having  a  is  not  through  with  it.  That  car  passes  in  to  the  repair 
chief  joint  inspector,  representing  all  the  roads,  call  on  the  track.  It  is  up  to  the  chief  interchange  inspector  to  see  that 
shipf)ers,  we  can  get  results.  In  the  Youngstown  district  of  that  car  isn't  tampered  with  if  it  can  be  repaired  under  load, 
the  B.  &  O.  with  four  or  five  roads,  each  road  represented  if  you  are  going  to  leave  the  transfer  of  cars  to  the  car  in- 
called  at  the  various  shippers  pertaining  to  steel  shipments  spectors  you  would  be  congested  all  the  time. 
and  obtained  fine  results.  By  concentrating  your  efforts  in  y.  W.  Trapnell :  In  our  report  of  the  country  there  is  a 
that  regard,  I  feel  that  you  can  better  the  situation.  long  distance   between   the   repair   track   and   the   transfer 

W.  F.  Westall,  (N.  Y.  C):  I  believe  if  we  follow  the  track  and  the  interchange  tracks,  and  the  man  at  the  inter- 
practice  of  the  B.  &  O.  and  let  shippers  know  that  cars  are  change  tracks  makes  disposition  of  the  car  to  the  best  of 
being  sent  out  of  their  plants  which  do  not  comply  with  \^[^  ability,  and  it  goes  to  the  transfer  track  for  transfer, 
the  rules,  it  would  be  well.  We  often  find  that  the  shipn  and  it  isn't  within  ten  miles  of  the  foreman,  or  the  general 
pers  do  not  know  that  the  cars  are  being  delayed  because  of  foreman.  If  he  has  to  make  a  special  trip  that  ten  miles 
transfer  or  readjustment,  on  account  of  not  having  proper  every  day  of  course  that  is  a  different  proposition.  You  have 
door  protection.  If  that  is  taken  up  at  originating  points,  got  a  rather  good  supervisory  force  that  we  would  con- 
I  think  it  would  better  conditions.  In  regard  to  loaded  gider  could  be  done  away  with  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
freight  cars  and  cars  equipped  for  conveying  oil,  the  only  President  Gainey:  I  agree  with  Mr.  O'Donnell  afeo- 
way  that  can  be  improved  is  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  lately.  I  claim  that  the  mechanical  department  is  wholly 
operating  department  as  soon  as  the  cars  are  parked.  responsible   for   every   car   that   is   transferred,   whether   it 

M.  W.  Halbert,  (St.  Louis):  We  transfer  3,000  or  4,000  transfers  it  with  its  own  force,  or  the  transportation  de- 
cars  a  month  in  the  St.  Louis  district.  I  find  a  great  many  partment  transfers  it.  In  Cincinnati  our  terminals  are 
of  them  are  transferred  on  account  of  not  having  proper  about  22  to  25  miles  apart.  In  each  large  terminal  we  have 
facilities  to  make  repairs.  Every  car  should  be  repaired  a  chief  inspector.  We  have  an  inspector  who  goes  through 
under  load  that  can  be  put  in  proper  condition.  I  also  t^g  entire  yard  the  first  thing  every  morning  to  see  what 
find  that  when  the  mechanical  department  has  charge,  there  ^ars  the  interchange  inspector  marked  during  the  night.  He 
are  a  great  many  cars  repaired  and  run  that  are  going  to  examines  these  cars,  and  if  in  his  opinion  a  car  can  be 
be  transferred  when  the  transportation  department  has  charge  repaired,  or  is  safe  to  run,  he  sends  it  to  the  repair  track, 
of  it.  Only  cars  that  have  to  be  transferred  are  sent  to  the  trans- 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:    Do  you  want  to  stand  here  and  say  that  fg^.  track.     I  cannot  see  why  it  cannot  be  done  in  every  ter- 

we  are  bluffing,  we  are  crucifying  our  own  jobs?  minal  in  the  United  States.     We  transfer  less  cars  coming 

M.  W.  Halbert:    When  the  car  foreman  has  charge  of  from  connecting  lines  than  any  road  in  the  United  States, 

the  transfer   of  bad   order   cars   in   our  district,   he  is   re-  ^Ve  have  gone  as  low  as  15  cars  a  month,  and  we  get  the 

sponsible  for  the  transfer.     He  gets  busy  and  looks  into  the  game  cars  going  and  coming  that  the  other  fellow  gets, 

bad  order  situation;  if  he  can  repair  a  car  he  will  do  it.  jjj  t^g  last  three  or  four  months  our  transfers  on  all 

If  it  is  set  over  on  the  transfer  track  and  the  transportation  ^oads  in  Cincinnati  have  run  higher  than  they  should  have 

department  has  a  gang  of  men  transferring,  he  will  transfer  ^un,  and  we  have  arranged  for  all  the  general  car  foremen  of 

ever>thing.  Cincinnati  to  get  together  and  go  through  the  entire  terminal 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:    Who  is  responsible  for  the  transfers?  yards,  and  inspect  the  work  of  the  inspectors,  not  saying 

M.  W.  Halbert:    The  car  inspector.  anything  to  the  inspectors  of  the  time  they  are  coming,  and 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:    Then  isn't  it  our  duty  to  see  that  we  see  whether  the  chief  inspector  who  passed  last  on   these 

repair  every  car  we  can  rather  than  disturb  the  load?  cars  is  living  up  to  what  he  is  preaching.    There  have  been 

M.  W.  Halbert:    Certainly  it  is.  more  cars  transferred  against  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  L.  &  N. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:    Then  why  do  we  say  to  our  superior  and   the   Southern   than   on   cars  coming   from  the  north, 

officers  that  we  would  have  less  transfers  if  they  gave  the  That  is  not  due  to  the  cars. 

work  to  us?     One  of  our  superintendents  met  me  the  other  As  Mr.  Maddox  has  said,  we  repair  50  per  cent  of  the 

day  in  the  yard  and  said:    "We  have  turned  our  work  over  cars  under  load.     If  a  car  is  loaded  with  any  commodity 

to  the  car  foreman.     We  were  getting  congested  with  trans-  that  you  can  splice  the  sills  and  nail  the  floor,  you  can  do 

fers;  we  will  have  about  a  third  as  many.     I  want  you  to  it  just  as  well  as  you  can  empty  and  save  the  cost  of  the 

give  me  a  record  at  the  end  of  30  days  how  it  works  out."  transfer.     Every  one  of  you  knows  that  the  transfer  of  cars 

He  had  four  less  transfers  and  80  more  bad  loads.  is  a  waste  of  money,  both  for  your  company  and  the  com- 

M.  W.  Halbert:    When  you  put  it  up  to  the  car  foreman  pany  that  has  delivered  the  car  to  you.     I  do  not  know  of 

he  is  going  to  get  busy.    The  inspector  will  mark  a  car  for  anything  in  railroading  that  will  save  more  money  for  the 

transfer,  and  the  car  foreman  would  not  have  a  chance  to  railroad  cwnpany  than  the  stopping  of  transfers, 

look  at  all  the  transfers;  perhaps  they  are  8  or  10  miles  W.  J.   StoU:    At  the  large  interchange  points  where  a 
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cliief  interchange  inspector  is  located,  I  do  not  see  why 
ay  argument  could  arise  when  the  general  foreman  and 
tl  e  chief  inspector  and  his  force  cooperate.  At  our  point 
vo  do  not  issue  any  transfer  orders  against  any  road  unless 
w  ?  either  see  the  car  before  or  after  it  is  transferred  and 
b  doing  that,  if  one  side  transfers  more  cars  than  the  other 
side,  and  we  allow  it,  we  are  the  fellows  who  are  to  blame. 

A  Member:  I  would  say  that  the  transfer  of  cars  is  on 
tlie  increase.  The  paper  that  was  read  brought  out  the  con- 
ditions about  as  we  have  it,  while  we  have  no  statistics  to 
back  it  up.  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  be  guilty  of  al- 
L,\ving  a  transfer  if  it  could  be  repaired  under  load. 

W.  P.  Elliott  (Ter.  Ry.  Assn.  of  St.  Louis) :  The  trans- 
fer of  cars  not  only  should  be  charged  to  the  car  department, 
but  they  should  have  the  transferring  of  loads  under  their 
jurisdiction.  I  know  positively  that  you  can  reduce  trans- 
fers. I  know  that  in  the  Buffalo  district  and  in  the  Chi- 
cas;o  district  there  are  cars  being  transferred  today  that 
could  be  repaired.  We  find  a  lot  of  cars  are  being  trans- 
ferred for  lack  of  facilities  to  make  the  repairs  and  a  lot 
are  being  transferred  because  the  car  foremen  are  sending 
cars  to  the  transfer  track  on  account  of  bad  order  condi- 
tion. The  result  was  to  place  the  transfer  of  cars  in  the 
hands  of  the  car  foremen  who  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  getting  these  cars  transferred,  as  well  as  getting 
cars  for  the  transfer,  and  we  find  it  offsets  his  desire  to  shift 
the  responsibility.  If  the  matter  is  followed  up  closely  by 
the  car  foreman,  or  the  general  foreman,  as  the  case  may  be, 
it  will  eliminate  a  lot  of  transfers.  Don't  forget  that  the 
Imman  element  enters  into  it.  There  isn't  a  man  here  who 
won't  sweep  his  own  dirt  before  he  will  his  neighbor's. 

A.  J.  Mitchener:  On  June  10  we  had  49  cars.  I  know 
we  moved  the  cars.  There  were  49  cars  waiting  for  transfer. 
In  four  days  we  repaired  46  of  them.  I  am  keeping  a  record 
of  cars  transferred  against  us  by  connections  and  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  hand  a  car  back  to  a  man  for  transfer  for  the 
small  defects  that  they  transfer  against  us. 

W.  P.  Elliott:  I  want  to  substantiate  everj^hing  Mr. 
Halbert  said  and  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Getzen 
for  the  paper. 

Secretary  Keene:  I  move  you  that  we  close  the  discussion 
and  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Getzen  for  the  valuable 
paper. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session 

At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session  the  secretary  read  com- 
munications from  F.  H.  Hanson,  F.  W.  Brazier,  F.  C.  Schultz 
and  A.  Armstrong. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  I  move  you  that  our  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  acknowledge  these  letters  and  telegrams  by 
telegraph. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  While  we  are  checking  up  our  old 
friends  let  us  not  forget  Henry  Boutet  and  Stephen  Skid- 
more.  Let  us  send  them  a  telegram,  for  they  were  really  the 
bulwark  of  this  association.  (The  motion  was  unanimously 
carried.) 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  changes  in 
the  A.  R.  A.  rules. 

Changes  in  Rules  of  Interchange 

Rule  2.  paragraph  3.  Loaded  cars  offered  in  interchange  must  be  accepted 
with  the   following  exceptions:  .  ,      ,       ,     j- 

Section  (c).  Cars  improperly  loaded  (not  complying  with  the  loading 
r  lies)   when  transfer  or  rearrangement  of  lading  is  necessary. 

Cars  loaded  in  excess  of  the  maximum  of  Column  A  table  under  Kule 
S's  which  is  the  total  weight  of  car  and  lading  on  rails  for  receptive  dimen- 
t'  tis  of  axles  shown. 

A  Member:  Our  practice  at  the  present  time  where  cars 
are  transferred  going  home,  is  that  they  are  sent  home  by 
the  receiving  company,  so  that  a  car  can  move  home  without 
any  heavy  repairs,  if  the  car  will  go  back. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:    If  we  transfer  a  Burlington  car  against  • 
tile  N.  Y.  C.  have  we  a  right  to  return  that  car  to  Chicago? 


W.  J.  Stoll :    If  the  car  is  safe  to  go,  yes. 

T.  J,  O'Donnell:  We  had  a  car  in  our  district  that  was 
home  80  miles  from  where  we  transferred  it.  It  happened  to 
be  on  a  road  doing  business  for  two  lines  jointly.  They  said 
they  would  not  take  that  car  home;  that  we  should  get  the 
receiving  line  to  bill  it  home.  I  appealed  to  the  officers 
that  it  was  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  that  we  could  return 
empty  cars  from  1  to  300  miles  providing  the  road  con- 
nected direct  with  the  o\vning  road. 

W.  J.  Stoll :  That  can  only  be  handled  locally  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  different  roads.     It  is  a  good  arrangement. 

M.  W.  Halbert:  If  the  car  is  to  be  transferred  and  it 
does  not  belong  in  the  St.  Louis  district  we  hold  the  de- 
livering line  responsible.  If  the  car  belongs  in  that  ter- 
minal, it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  the  condition  is, 
we  send  it  to  the  home  line,  but  othenvise  a  foreign  empty 
car  after  transfer  is  returned  to  the  originating  line. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Suppose  the  car  belonged  home  100 
miles  away,  in  defense  of  the  road  that  transferred  it, 
wouldn't  they  deliver  it? 

M.  W.  Halbert:  They  would  not.  It  would  be  fair  if 
we  could  get  the  roads  to  handle  it  that  way.  Under  our 
arrangement,  the  trunk  line  handling  the  car  will  have  to 
pay  five  cents  a  mile  also  per  diem  to  get  the  car  home. 
The  line  that  did  not  originate  it.  isn't  going  to  haul  it  home 
for  nothing.  The  originating  line  will  have  to  make  dis- 
position of  that  car. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Wouldn't  you  recommed  that  that  be 
done? 

M.  W.  Halbert:  Some  of  the  roads  will  take  it  but  if 
a  car  is  out  of  commission  why  should  any  direct  line  haul 
it  home  for  nothing?  They  never  get  a  load  haul  out  of  it. 
But  if  we  can  make  arrangements  with  the  owTiers  or  the 
handling  line  and  bill  the  car  and  get  five  cents  a  mile,  we 
can  handle  it. 

A.  Herbster:  In  Chicago  a  car.  even  though  not 
belonging  to  a  Chicago  road,  and  held  by  a  road  not  con- 
nected direct,  can  be  delivered  to  a  road  that  has  direct 
connection  in  order  to  get  the  car  home.  That  has  worked 
out  very  nicely.  The  Chicago  district  has  been  relieved 
of  a  great  many  bad  orders,  and  I  think  the  thing  to  do,  even 
though  it  isn't  as  th6  rule  reads,  is  to  recommend  that  it  be 
done  universally. 

T.  S.  Cheadie  (R.  F.  &  P.):  Suppo^^e  road  A  delivers 
to  load  B  a  car  loaded  with  a  commcxlity  which  can  be 
handed  on  to  road  C.  The  car  isn't  fit  for  any  other  con- 
mcxiit}'.  They  didn't  bad  order  the  car  but  permitted  it  to 
move  through  to  destination.  Possibly  two  months  after, 
the  car  comes  back;  should  that  car  be  received  back  by  the 
delivering  line?  Suppose  no  record  was  made  of  the  car 
at  the  time  it  was  received,  but  insj)ection  showed  that  the 
same  condition  does  exist. 

C.  W.  Maddox:  If  a  car  is  delivered  and  has  to  be 
transferred,  and  it  does  not  belong  to  the  receiving  line,  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  delivering  line  for  transfer. 

A.  Herbster:  At  the  large  interchange  points  they  are 
not  handled  that  way.  If  this  thing  works  out  all  right 
at  the  large  points,  it  certainly  ought  to  work  at  the  smaller 
interchange  points  where  they  have  a  chief  joint  inspection 
bureau.  I  believe  it  is  good  policy  to  get  a  car  hcMne  and 
get  it  fixed  up  rather  than  holding  it  a  year  or  two. 

M.  W.  Halbert:  During  the  war  we  handled  the  bad 
order  situation  as  we  had  a  mind  to,  and  in  St.  Louis  we 
had  no  congestion  because  any  car  was  home  wherever  it 
was.  We  could  start  a  bad  order  over  some  line  and  get 
rid  of  it,  but  today  it  is  different.  If  the  transportation 
department  would  leave  it  to  us,  we  could  handle  the  propo- 
sition very  nicely;  we  could  give  and  take,  but  some  roads 
say  "We  won't  haul  that  car  500  miles  unless  you  pay  us 
five  cents  a  mile,  or  repair  the  car."  If  you  get  a  car  in 
that  condition  and  can  put  it  in  condition  to  be  loaded  fw 
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any  kind  of  freight,  it  is  a  serviceable  car,  according  to 
the  rules.  If  you  can  get  a  load  for  the  car  and  make  it 
fit  to  go  over  the  other  fellow's  line,  you  can  start  it,  but 
an  empty  car,  you  cannot  pass  along  unless  you  pay  the 
road  for  hauling  it. 

Valentine  Blatz  (Wheeling):  I  fail  to  find  anything  in 
the  A.  R.  A.  rules  stating  that  the  smaller  interchange  points 
are  governed  by  the  action  of  the  large  interchange  points. 
If  we  interchange  a  car  and  it  is  transferred  for  certain  de- 
fects, there  is  no  other  way  except  to  return  it. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  I  move  you  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  the  proper  interpretation  of  that  rule  is,  where 
a  car  is  received  by  a  road  in  bad  order  necessitating  trans- 
fer of  the  load,  that  the  car  when  empty  be  returned  to  the 
delivering  line.   (Motion  seconded.) 

M.  W.  Halbert:  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  little  added 
to  it:  A  car  home  in  the  terminals  will  be  sent  to  the  owner. 
.\.  F.  W.  Trapnell:  I  did  not  mean  it  that  way.  The  car 
service  association  does  not  intend  it  that  way.  If  I  have 
a  New  York  Central  car  and  am  connected  with  the  Erie, 
in  lieu  of  turning  it  back  to  the  Erie,  I  give  it  direct  to 
the  N.  Y.  C.  to  save  switching. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Trapnell  was  carried. 
T.  S.  Cheadle:  Suppose  the  car  was  received  and  was 
not  marked  bad  order.  We  get  stock  cars  with  pig  iron  de- 
livered to  another  road.  It  is  defective  for  a  stock  car.  No 
record  was  made  of  it.  Do  the  rules  require  that  a  record 
be  made  of  it?  Suppose  it  is  loaded  with  watermelons  and 
unfit  for  anything  else. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Then  the  car  is  traveling  on  its  right. 
The  physical  condition  showed  that  the  car  was  such  that 
it  would  carry  the  load. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  It  was  fit  for  the  load  going  up  but  it 
would  not  be  fit  on  another  line. 

A  Member:  The  car  might  not  be  fit  for  grain,  but  you 
could  utilize  it  for  something  else. 

Mr.  Elliott:  The  reverse  might  happen  tomorrow.  These 
things  are  reciprocal,  as  I  see  them. 

President  Gainey:  If  I  delivered  to  you  a  car  to  which 
you  took  no  exception  and  you  had  it  two  months  and 
returned  it  to  me  in  bad  order  I  would  tell  you  to  take 
care  of  it. 

A  Member:  Under  Rule  2,  the  car  must  be  accepted  back  if 
in  the  same  condition.  We  had  a  car  loaded  with  coal  with 
the  dump  door  boarded  over,  delivered  back  with  the  boards 
gone.  They  put  the  boards  back  on  and  delivered  it  back 
to  us  in  the  same  condition. 

J.  M.  Getzen:  The  gentleman  bringing  up  this  ques- 
tion has  failed  to  protect  himself,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph J.  He  admits  it  was  defective  when  he  got  it.  It 
was  a  trap  door  missing  and  boarded  over.  If  he  had  put 
on  "Bad  order.  Return  when  empty,"  it  would  have  come 
back  without  any  trouble. 

C.  W.  Wolfe  (Southern) :  Reduce  the  two  months  to  two 
days.     Could  you  tell  him  to  keep  it? 

President  Gainey:  Not  for  two  days.  I  will  agree  with 
you. 

C.  W.  W'olfe:  You  cannot  give  it  back  unless  y(xi  put 
a  card  on  there,  or  make  a  record. 

President  Gainey:  But  he  says  he  has  no  record  of  any 
defect  when  the  car  was  delivered.  He  takes  it  and  keeps 
it  for  two  months  and  then  brings  it  back  and  gives  it  to 
the  delivering  line. 

C.  W.  Wolfe:  I  followed  that  for  a  long  time  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  make  a  notation  of  it. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  I  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  Rule  2.  I  am  trying  to  see  what  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  is  where  the  movement  of  one  class  of  lading 
is  through  your  line  over  to  another  line,  and  the  car  is  mov- 
ing back.  The  condition  is  the  same,  and  if  loaded  with 
the  same  commodity  it  would  be  all  right.     The  car  isn't 


fit  for  anything  but  that  class  of  loading.  If  you  had  to 
make  a  report  of  it  you  would  write  the  initials  and  nu  fi- 
bers of  the  entire  train  of  80  cars  and  would  delay  the  sh  (> 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  rule  can  be  applied  as  written 
in  the  second  paragraph  when  it  is  on  its  home  route,  and 
that  it  should  be  received  regardless  of  whether  any  rec  rd 
was  made  of  it. 

W.  A.  Rogers  (P.  &  L.  E.):  As  I  understand  it,  it  is* 
a  question  of  a  car  received  in  interchange,  without  any  rec- 
ords taken  as  to  its  defective  condition;  that  car,  if  moving 
backwards  in  home  routing,  must  be  accepted  if  in  the  same 
physical  condition  as  when  forwarded  under  load,  whetlier 
empty  or  loaded.  If  I  accept  a  car  under  load  without 
any  objection,  the  car  is  mine.  The  only  way  you  can  i;et 
rid  of  that  car  is,  having  a  direct  connection  with  the 
owner,  or  the  car  being  in  the  same  physical  condition  tliat 
you  took  it  under  load.  You  cannot  deliver  that  car  back. 
in  defective  condition  simply  because  you  failed  to  protect 
yourself,  providing  it  isn't  moving  on  home  route.  If  you 
get  a  car  under  load,  you  can  deliver  that  car  back  empty 
if  in  proper  home  route,  providing  the  record  shows  that 
your  first  receipt  of  the  car  is  also  your  home  route  record. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  must  have  30  or 
40  per  cent  empty  mileage?  We  cannot  get  loads  all  the 
time.  We  get  50  cars  of  watermelons.  They  are  loaded  on 
light  cars  without  doors.  We  carmot  load  them  over  the  road 
that  gave  them  to  us.  We  deliver  them  and  I  never  hear 
about  it.  The  car  service  department  is  utilizing  these  cars 
to  take  steel  and  coal.  We  have  got  to  get  our  empties  back 
to  the  mines.  We  are  taking  cars  every  day  and  if  a  car 
is  delivered  within  a  reasonable  time  the  inspector  never 
raises  a  question.  The  empty  goes  back  the  same  as  the 
load  came  up.  We  have  got  to  stand  by  the  handling  of 
the  car, 

W.  A.  Rogers:  In  the  Pittsburgh  territory  we  have  one 
road  that  is  congested  with  bad  order  cars.  They  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  procure  home  route  record,  starting 
that  car  on  a  2,  4  or  8  months'  record.  I  say  that  the  re- 
ceiving road  accepting  that  car  under  load,  hauled  that 
car  to  its  destination,  and  if  they  find  that  car  at  the  end 
of  its  destination  is  not  fit  to  carry  another  load,  I  don't  care 
whether  it  is  chip  baskets  or  steel,  it  is  up  to  them  to  take 
care  of  the  car.  That  is  A.  R.  A.  rule  No.  1  which  states 
what  repairs  you  are  to  make  on  the  foreign  car  while  on 
your  road.     Why  return  it? 

W.  J.  Stoll:  A  few  years  ago  you  all  remember  the 
Master  Car  Builders  put  their  foot  down  on  running  cars 
under  defects.  If  a  defect  exists  on  a  car  that  the  deliver- 
ing line  is  responsible  for,  put  on  a  defect  card.  Rule  2 
clearly  says  that  when  a  car  is  received  by  a  receiving  road 
with  damages  and  takes  its  load  to  its  destination,  the  de- 
livering line  must  receive  the  car  back. 

W.  A.  Rogers:    If  in  the  same  physical  condition. 

G.  Lynch  (Cleveland,  O.):  I  am  puzzled  to  know  what 
the  talk  is  about.  If  it  is  a  loaded  car  offered  in  bad  or- 
der in  Cleveland,  if  the  owner  of  the  car  is  in  Cleveland 
we  return  it  to  the  owner.  If  it  is  a  foreign  car,  we  re- 
turn it  to  the  delivering  line.  If  it  is  a  car  of  melons  (ft 
any  of  the  southern  lines  and  it  is  in  bad  order,  we  return 
it  to  the  delivering  line  when  empty.  There  is  no  trout  le 
about  this  thing  and  I  don't  know  what  all  the  talk  is  about. 
It  is  a  case  of  living  up  to  the  rule,  as  I  see  it. 

W.  A.  Rogers:  We  are  not  talking  about  a  car  in  the  im- 
mediate vicmity  of  interchange.  We  understand  that  yi'U 
can  turn  a  car  over  to  the  delivering  line  or  owner,  if  y(ii 
have  direct  connection.  We  are  talking  about  a  car  th  t 
goes  forward  without  any  exceptions  being  taken,  and  t 
the  end  of  perhaps  400  miles  it  is  found  with  defects.  Tl  o 
railroad  says  it  will  start  it  back  on  a  home  route  recori 
Are  you  going  to  take  it  with  a  couple  of  center  sills  split? 
If  it  was  fit  to  haul  a  load  to  its  destination,  it  is  fit  -'^ 
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haul  a  load  back.     I  do  not  believe  in  hauling  defective 
cars  all  over  the  country;  I  believe  in  repairing  them. 

G.  LjTich:  The  question  is  not  the  application  of  the 
rule  as  it  is  being  discussed.  If  a  car  moves  through  inter- 
change O.  K.,  as  far  as  the  receiving  line's  records  show, 
and  it  returns  in  a  defective  condition,  after  traveling  for 
a  week  or  a  month,  the  delivering  line  has  no  right  to  ac- 
cept the  car.  At  least  they  can  refuse  it.  The  original 
receiving  line  is  obliged  to  take  the  car  back. 

M.  W.  Halbert:  The  A.  R.  A.  rules  are  plain  enough. 
I  cannot  concur  in  the  resolution  passed.  The  rules  say  you 
must  accept  the  car  under  load  under  certain  conditions. 
It  says  you  must  return  the  car  back  to  the  delivering  line 
in  its  same  general  condition.  Here  is  the  car  that  Mr. 
Stoll  had  reference  to  with  the  side  posts  rotted,  the  line 
that  delivered  the  car  was  duty  bound  to  run  the  car.  Why 
penalize  them  simply  because  they  forwarded  the  car  with 
a  load  in  it?  If  you  try  to  pin  down  the  delivering  line 
on  the  bad  order  equipment  you  won't  get  any  where.  If 
you  take  a  bad  order  car  under  load,  with  owner's  defects, 
I  do  not  mean  defects  that  originated  after  the  car  was  re- 
ceived, and  when  }ou  get  one  of  those  old  boats  that  will 
carry  a  load  to  its  destination,  why  penalize  the  handling 
line,  when  you  bring  it  right  back;  give  it  to  the  delivering 
line  and  say  "Take  care  of  that  car."  We  have  a  lot  of 
old  cars  in  the  St.  Louis  territory  that  belong  elsewhere  and 
we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  We  cannot  get  any  rail- 
road to  move  them  unless  we  pay  for  the  haul  or  repair. 
Some  of  them  you  cannot  repair  under  A.  R.  A.  prices  and 
make  a  first  class  car  out  of  them.  The  way  I  look  at  the 
resolution,  it  is  going  to  tie  us  up.  This  gentleman  says 
after  you  get  your  car  it  is  yours  to  do  what  you  want  to 
with  it,  but  you  are  penalizing  the  fellow  who  takes  it  un- 
der load  with  its  defects,  after  he  accommodates  you  by 
hauling  the  load  to  destination  and  getting  rid  of  the  load. 
Why  penalize  him  because  he  did  not  have  any  record 
of  the  car? 

W.  A.  Rogers:    It  is  in  the  same  physical  condition. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  I  move  you  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  the  condition  of  the  car  may  be  established  by 
actual  inspection  at  the  time  the  car  was  offered  back,  to 
determine  whether  it  is  in  the  same  condition  as  received. 

F.  A.  Donahue:    Who  is  the  judge? 

W.  A.  Rogers:    The  receiving  road. 

Rule  4 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  second  paragraph  of  this  rule  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  form  shown  below: 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  4,  (second  paragraph).  Defect  cards  shall  not  be 
required  for  any  damage  so  slight  that  no  repairs  are  required,  nor  for 
raked  or  cornered  sheathing,  roof  boards,  fascia,  or  bent  or  cornered  end 
sills,  not  necessitating  the  shopping  of  the  car  before  reloading. 

A  Member:  If  you  receive  a  car  that  is  damaged  and  re- 
load it,  it  is  your  damage, 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Suppose  we  get  a  Burlington  car  with 
25  sheathing  boards  missing.  The  Burlington  takes  it  and 
makes  the  delivering  line  card  it;  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

F.  W.  Trapnell:     Come  back  to  you. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  I  don't  want  the  delivering  road  pen- 
alized. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  If  the  Burlington  repairs  it,  the  deliv- 
ering line  is  responsible. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  How  are  we  to  know  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  do?  We  can  simply  pass  it  along  if  we  see  it  is  not 
cardable  without  any  thought  of  the  afterclap.  The  re- 
frigerator cars  have  to  be  carded. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  And  when  they  get  home  they  always 
find  defects  we  couldn't  see  and  we  always  take  it  up  and 
get  the  proper  protection. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Cut  out  carding  unless  you  feel  that 
the  repairs  are  necessary  at  the  time  you  card  it. 

T.  S.  Cheadle  (R.  F.  &  P.) :  Are  the  H  1  and  H  the  only 
convertible  freight  car  valves  ? 


President  Gainey:  Those  are  the  only  ones.  Suppose  a 
foreign  car  when  delivered  had  an  H  triple  in  place  of  a 
K  triple;  what  would  you  do  with  it? 

G.  Lynch:     We  wouldn't  do  anything;  let  it  run. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  Where  a  non-standard  valve  is  applied 
to  a  car  that  carries  a  standard  valve,  should  a  defect  card 
be  issued  on  the  interchange  track  at  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  the  car,  or,  in  accordance  with  our  former  practice,  should 
it  be  on  the  basis  of  the  joint  evidence  of  improper  repairs 
penalizing  the  party  that  put  the  wrong  valve  on,  and  not 
the  delivering  line?  I  think  that  might  be  on  the  basis  of 
joint  evidence  of  improper  repairs. 

G.  Lynch:  It  isn't  a  cardable  defect  in  interchange.  It 
is  a  matter  for  the  repair  track,  the  same  as  wrong  repairs ; 
a  defect  card  should  be  issued  and  attached  to  the  car  at  the 
time  the  party  made  the  repairs.  If  the  car  is  coming  home 
to  the  owner,  then  I  would  furnish  joint  evidence.  If  it  is 
a  foreign  car  to  the  receiving  line,  I  would  not. 

P.  J.  O'Dea:  Isn't  it  the  intention  to  protect  the  owners 
on  this  high-priced  valve,  the  same  as  on  steel  wheels? 

G.  Lynch :  Rule  4  covers  wheels,  hose,  and  brake  beams. 
Some  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  car  is  stenciled. 
We  find  a  similar  question  in  regard  to  substitution  of  the 
5  by  7  with  a  5  by  5  coupler.  No  one  would  issue  a  defect 
card  in  interchange.  It  is  the  same  with  the  question  we  are 
now  discussing.  It  is  a  cardable  defect  at  the  time  the  re- 
pairs are  made.     On  interchange  it  is  not. 

President  Gainey:  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  cardable  defect  in  interchange.  If  it  is 
a  car  coming  home,  it  is  a  joint  evidence  card  you  want. 
If  it  is  a  foreign  car  you  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  it 

Rule  32 

The  committee  recommends  that  Section  (d)  of  Rule  32,  be  modified 
in    accordance   with   the    form   shown   below: 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  32,  section  (d>.  Collision,  or  impact  other  than 
that  occurring  in  regular  switching,  sHch  as: 

(1)  Misplaced    sTvitches. 

(2)  Wrong  or  misin/erpretce'  signali  or  failure  to  observe  signals. 

(3)  Letting  cars  get   qtiyiv   on   incline. 

(4)  No  rider  protecticit   when   necessary. 

(5)  Coupling  on  with  loc< motive  at  speed  exceeding  limits  of  safety. 
The  committee  reoomtnends  that  the  last  paragraph  of  Rule  32  be  modified 

in  accordance  with  the  proposed  form  shown  below: 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  Z2  (last  paragraph).  Defect  cards  shall  not  be 
required  for  any  damage  so  slight  that  no  repairs  are  required,  nor  for 
raked  or  cornered  sheathing,  roofing,  fascia,  or  bent  or  cornered  end  sills, 
not  necessitating  the  shopping  of  the  car  before  reloading,  the  receiving 
line  to  be   the   judce. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  In  discussing  this  rule  Mr.  Goodnow 
said  that  the  committee  had  given  it  much  thought  and  this 
was  the  best  rule  they  could  give.  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  accept  this  and  let  it  work  itself  out  for 
a  year  or  so.  If  you  get  a  car  with  the  sills  broken  and  end 
all  gone,  you  do  your  duty  when  you  ask  the  man  on  paper 
how  the  damage  occurred.  If  he  tells  you  that  it  occurred 
in  ordinary  train  service,  take  this  literally. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  Mr.  Goodnow,  chairman  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Committee,  gave  us  to  understand  that  this  rule 
would  require  more  clerical  work  on  the  large  interchange 
lines ;  and  you  would  have  to  get  after  the  superintendent  and 
trainmaster  to  give  you  this  information,  but  we  find  that 
the  switchman  and  engineer  get  into  a  little  trouble  and  they 
cover  it  up.  They  break  a  car  in  two  and  the  switchmen 
make  the  statement  that  it  was  done  in  ordinary  handling, 
and  the  engineer  corroborates  it.  In  investigating  some  of 
the  cases  we  went  to  a  car  foreman  and  he  gave  us  his  side 
of  the  story;  the  trainmaster  had  no  record  of  damage  to 
the  car.  It  looked  peculiar  that  so  much  damage  would 
cccur  to  a  car  in  fair  usage,  so  we  went  up  to  the  engineer 
'and  told  him  what  we  knew  about  the  case  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  It  developed  the  fact  that  the  road 
handling  the  car  was  responsible  instead  of  the  owner  of 
the  car.  We  have  got  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  each  case  and 
find  out  that  we  are  not  placing  repairs  on  the  car  owner 
that  should  be  assumed  by  the  handling  line. 

G.  Lynch:    Rule  32  is  perhaps  impossible  of  enforcement 
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on  the  repair  track  or  interchange  track.  While  I  agree 
with  Mr.  O'Donnell  that  it  makes  it  easier  for  him  or  me, 
or  any  other  joint  inspector,  we  could  get  no  information  by 
investigation.  We  have  tried  that  and  the  only  proof  we 
get  is  that  they  don't  know.  It  is  a  loss  of  time  and  im- 
practical to  investigate  such  cases.  There  are  all  steel, 
modem  cars  that  are  all  shot  to  pieces.  They  have  not  been 
derailed;  consequently  the  OAMier  is  responsible.  I  have  in 
mind  certain  private  line  cars,  some  have  15-in.  center  chan- 
nels with  a  top  and  bottom  plate,  all  broken.  There  is  no 
redress  because  there  is  no  proof  of  the  car  being  derailed. 
The  rule;  in  my  opinion,  should  be  rewritten;  we  might  even 
go  back  to  a  combination  or  limit  the  damage  beyond  which 
the  owner  would  be  responsible  just  so  long  as  we  have  this 
go-as-you-please  handling  of  cars  that  the  war  brought  on 
with  liberal  rules,  or  no  rules  at  all. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell :  I  want  to  bring  out  to  offset  what  Mr. 
Lynch  said  that  out  of  12  cases  we  had,  5  of  them  admitted 
that  the  delivering  line  damaged  the  cars  through  unfair 
usage.  That  is  a  fair  percentage.  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  they  will  be  honest  enough  to  admit  it.  We  ought  to 
try  the  rule  out.  I  think  the  A.  R.  A.  is  going  along  in  a 
liberal  way.  We  have  only  had  12  cases  in  a  year.  Our 
officials  are  very  plain.  If  they  have  a  car  in  a  wreck  and 
send  it  home  thev  say  "We  had  this  in  a  wreck.  Give  us  a 
card." 

W.  J.  Stoll:  The  fact  that  the  handling  line  is  not  pe- 
nalized may  not  reduce  the  bad  order  cars  any.  My  under- 
standing of  Rule  32  is  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  more 
rigid  investigation  made  as  to  how  the  damage  occurred. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  You  know  when  you  wreck  a  car  and 
when  you  don't.  When  you  are  in  doubt,  investigate  the 
case.    I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any  trouble  with  this  rule. 

A  Member:  I  don't  quite  understand  the  rule.  Is  there 
any  other  damage  that  could  occur  in  a  collision  or  impact 
outside  of  those  designated  in  Articles  1  to  5  inclusive?  For 
instance,  switching  from  both  ends  of  the  track  or  throwing 
a  cut  of  cars  down  into  another  switch  would  be  an  impact 
or  a  collision,  but  it  is  not  designated  in  the  five  items. 

F.  A.  Donahue  (C.  &  O.) :  Was  not  Rule  32  put  in  force 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  man  who  had  a  weak 
car  strengthen  it? 

C.  W.  Maddox :  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  use  good 
judgment.  I  think  we  can  tell  whether  a  car  has  been  dam- 
aged in  fair  usage,  and  if  we  find  a  car  looks  suspicious  we 
can  ask  the  yard  people  what  information  they  have.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  make  any  improvement  in  it. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  We  discussed  this  rule  for  about  three 
hours  last  year,  and  finally  somebody  said  it  would  have  to 
be  left  to  the  man  on  the  job.  I  am  very  much  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  should  do  the  same  thing  this  year. 

W.  A.  Rw^ers  (P.  &  L.  E.):  I  believe  you  will  have  to 
take  a  car  and  if  there  is  any  controversy  about  it  the  owner 
will  have  to  take  it  up  with  the  delivering  line. 

J.  C.  Burke  (Mo.  Pac):  If  you  get  one  of  your  own 
cars  home,  how  are  you  going  to  decide  that  the  damage  is 
done  in  rough  handling? 

T.  J.  O'Doimell:  Get  it  from  the  operating  officials  of 
the  road  that  you  delivered  from. 

J.  C.  Burke:  The  delivering  line  would  say,  "No  rough 
handling  on  our  line."  I  take  it  for  granted  it  would  be 
the  same  in  all  cases  of  this  kind.  If  the  evidence  isn't 
there  to  show  that  the  car  has  been  roughly  handled  the 
chief  interchange  inspector  won't  be  able  to  decide. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  He  will  decide  there's  no  unfair  dam- 
age and  make  you  do  the  work. 

Rule  43 

The  committee  reccmmends  that  the  following  note  be  added  to  rule  43: 

Note — In    the    case    of    damrge    to    more    than    five    longitudinal    fills    on 

wooden   underframe   cars,    more   than    four   longitudinal   sills  on   composite 

wooden    and   steel    underframe   cars,   more   than   three   steel   longitudinal    sills 

on   steel    or   steel   underframe  cars  and  both    steel   center   members  on   tank 


cars  with  two  steel  longitudinal  sills  only,  the  company  on  whose  line  such 
damage  occurred  must  furnish  owner  statement  showing  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  damage  occurred,  if  it  is  claimed  that  the  damage  wa«  the 
result  of  ordinary  handling.  This  statement,  in  the  case  of  cars  reportec 
under  Rule  120,  to  accompany  request  for  disposition  of  car,  and  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  necessary  tc  report  car  under  Rule  120  to  accompany  the 
bill    for  repairs. 

The  committee  recommends  that,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  mote,  the  firs, 
interpretation  of  Rule  43  shown  at  the  top  of  page  54  of  the  1919  Rule? 
of  Interchange,  be  eliminated. 

G.  Lynch:  Rule  43  is  a  twin  brother  of  Rule  32.  If  the 
Arbitration  Committee  had  stopped  at  the  word,  "Only,"  the 
rule  would  be  a  good  rule,  but  unfortunately  they  continued 
on,  and  spoke  of  ordinary-  handling.  I  take  the  stand  that  a 
steel  underframe  car  of  present  day  construction  cannot  be 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  buckling  the  sills  or  breaking  them 
in  ordinary  handling.  I  do  not  know  what  the  definition  of 
the  term  "Ordinar>'  handling"  is,  as  referred  to  in  this  rule. 
That  is  something  we  should  get  defined.  As  it  is,  we  do 
not  know  what  ordinary  handling  is,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  report  half  the  damages  and  hold  up  the  car  for  an  in- 
definite period.  I  would  recommend,  at  the  proper  time,  that 
Rule  43  conclude  at  the  word  "Only." 

President  Gainey:  Do  you  say  steel  sills  cannot  be  bent 
under  fair  usage?  You  see  many  a  car  buckled  under  fair 
usage. 

G.  Lynch:  It  is  the  definition  of  the  term  that  is  per- 
plexing. What  do  they  mean  by  "Ordinary  usage"?  Or 
"Fair  usage"?  My  interpretation  of  both  of  these  sentences 
would  be:  Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  car,  I  would 
say  it  was  something  more  than  the  ordinar\'  that  did  that 
damage.  That  is  the  only  way  that  I  could  get  a  definition 
of  the  term.  I  cannot  refuse  to  accept  my  own  car  for  re- 
pairs, regardless  of  its  condition,  but  this  rule  would  give 
me  a  line  on  just  where  the  responsibility  would  be  placed. 
As  it  is  now,  we  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

W.  J.  Stoll:  In  my  opinion  the  rule  is  all  right.  If  you 
break  five  sills  you  make  your  report  accordingly,  and  if 
you  break  three  sills,  you  make  another  report.  The  man 
who  damages  the  car  is  to  furnish  a  statement. 

W.  P.  Elliott:  When  four  or  five  sills  are  broken  and  no- 
body knows  it,  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  car  gets  to  in- 
terchange ? 

W.  J.  Stoll:  The  fellow  that  handles  it  is  supposed  to  give 
a  statement. 

W.  P.  Elliott:  They  don't  know.  These  cars  are  dam- 
aged in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

W.  J.  Stoll:    Cars  don't  derail  automatically. 
W.  P.  Elliott:     The  damage  happens,  and  the  car  comes 
in  interchange;  I  have  the  car,  and  am  going  to  repair  it. 
How  am  I  going  to  give  a  statement  that  I  don't  kiiow  is 
true? 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  You  had  better  call  a  conference  with 
all  of  the  officials  in  your  district  and  put  that  up  to  them, 
and  tell  them  that  beginning  September  1  this  rule  will  be 
in  effect.  You  must  have  these  statements  and  closer  super- 
vision when  damage  is  done.  Appeal  to  those  that  you  are 
working  with.  Show  the  switchmen  the  amount  of  money 
that  it  means  to  your  railroad,  and  that  is  all  that  you  can  do. 
J.  M.  Getzen  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.):  I  think  Mr.  Elliott  is 
working  under  adverse  conditions,  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
obliged  to  take  a  foreign  car  in  interchange.  If  in  his  own 
mind  he  is  satisfied  that  the  damage  happened  in  ordinary' 
service  he  can  repair  the  car.  If  there  is  a  doubt  in  his 
mind  he  has  a  right  to  demand  protection  from  the  delivering 
line. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  The  chief  joint  inspector  represents  the 
line  that  delivered  the  car,  as  well  as  the  line  that  received 
it.  He  could,  in  my  opinion,  handle  that  by  knowing  the 
exact  condition  of  the  car,  but  where  there  is  no  chief  joint 
insjjector  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Herring  is  right.  The 
joint  man  should  be  in  a  position  to  get  a  statement  from 
the  delivering  line  as  to  how  that  damage  occurred,  before 
he  could  put  it  on  to  that  line. 
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W.  P.  Elliott:  We  are  taking  a  great  many  cars  from 
other  lines;  he  would  have  some  job. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  He  has  to  handle  them  with  a  clerical 
force.  We  are  not  honest  with  the  other  fellow  if  we  don't, 
because  if  the  chief  joint  inspector  passes  them  out  to  a 
place  where  they  have  no  chief  joint  inspector  he  has  got  to 
pass  it. 

W.  A.  Rogers:  Is  it  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  car 
with  such  defects  as  outlined  in  Rule  43,  if  offered  to  the 
owner,  would  be  accepted  as  owner's  defect,  and  so  passed 
upon  by  the  chief  joint  inspector? 

A  Member:     Yes. 

W.  A.  Rogers:  If  there  are  no  reports  coming  to  the  owner 
he  will  have  to  get  it.  An  owner  would  get  the  car  home  with 
six  sills  broken;  the  chief  joint  inspector  is  the  boss  and  the 
owner  must  accept  it.  If  he  would  investigate  and  find  that 
the  delivering  line  damaged  the  car  in  switching,  without 
a  written  statement  of  some  kind,  then  what? 

W.  J.  Stoll:  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  ask  the  de- 
livering company  or  the  handling  line  if  they  had  any  wreck 
or  derailment. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  We  have  7  out  of  the  15  that  we  de- 
manded. 

President  Gainey:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Herring.  For  ex- 
ample; the  Southern  delivered  a  Big  Four  car  home  with 
five  or  more  broken  sills,  and  he  cannot  specify  how  the 
sills  were  broken,  who  is  responsible? 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Have  you  refused  to  accept  it  as  owner's 
defect? 

President  Gainey :  It  is  a  penalty  put  on  the  delivering  line 
for  not  saying  how  that  car  was  damaged.  If  he  can  show 
that  that  car  had  six  sills  broken  by  dropping  it  over  the 
hump  or  shifting  a  cut  of  cars,  he  furnishes  the  desired  in- 
formation, but  in  the  absence  of  furnishing  any  information 
he  takes  the  responsibility. 

W.  A.  Rogers:  You're  getting  in  deep  water.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  that  car  being  in  a  derailment.  There  are 
six  sills  broken  and  that  is  an  owner's  defect. 

President  Gainey:  If  the  B.  &  O.  cannot  furnish  evidence 
how  these  sills  were  broken  it  is  responsible  for  the  six  sills. 

A  Member:     What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  car? 

Answer:  W^e  ask  the  B.  &  O.  how  it  happened,  and  for 
a  card  for  six  broken  sills. 

W.  A.  Rogers:  Is  the  chief  joint  inspector  going  to  issue 
the  defect  card  on  the  spot,  or  wait  two  months? 

President  Gainey :  He  will  give  you  a  chance  the  same  as 
on  a  joint  evidence. 

A  Member:  Suppose  the  car  was  damaged  between  the 
terminal  and  the  place  where  the  chief  joint  inspector  is 
located  and  nobody  along  the  delivering  line  knows  that  the 
defect  existed  until  the  chief  interchange  inspector  finds  it  at 
the  terminal,  when  it  is  delivered  home  and  he  says  it  is 
owner's  responsibility;  who  is  responsible  if  all  of  the  sills 
are  broken? 

President  Gainey:  The  delivering  line  is  responsible  if 
there  are  five  or  more  sills  broken  if  it  cannot  show  how  the 
car  was  broken. 

W.  A.  Rogers:   Are  you  going  to  issue  defect  card? 

Answer:  Yes. 

M.  W.  Halbert:  I  think  we  should  live  up  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Arbitration  Committee.  There  is  one  thing  I 
don't  like  and  that  is  the  investigation.  I  think  under  the 
volume  of  business  we  do  in  St.  Louis  it  will  be  difficult. 

President  Gainey:  Suppose  a  wooden  car  was  delivered 
from  one  railroad  to  another  in  your  territory,  with  five  or 
more  broken  sills.  If  the  car  was  going  home,  in  the  absence 
of  the  man  delivering  saying  how  this  damage  occurred,  what 
would  you  do? 

M.  W.  Halbert:  I  would  make  a  personal  investigation, 
and  show  my  common  sense,  and  if  I  thought  the  delivering 
line  was  responsible,  I  would  say  so.     If  the  car  owner,  I 


would  say,  "Take  your  medicine."  You  have  got  to  make 
a  decision.  There  are  no  two  of  us  going  to  interpret  the 
rules  the  same  way.  We  have  got  to  interpret  them  accord- 
ing to  the  defect  on  the  car.  That  is  the  only  way  I  see  that 
we  can  get  by.  We  might  make  a  mistake  once  in  a  while, 
but  I  think  the  majority  of  times  you  will  do  right. 

President  Gainey:  If  a  car  was  delivered  home  by  a  ccm- 
necting  line  with  five  or  more  broken  sills  and  the  delivering 
line  could  not  furnish  the  evidence,  who  will  be  responsible? 

G.  Lynch :   The  owner. 

President  Gainey:  Why  do  you  say  that?  The  rule  says 
that  the  road  breaking  those  five  or  more  sills  must  furnish 
you  the  evidence. 

G.  Lynch:  I  would  ship  the  car  to  the  home  line  and  if 
the  delivering  line  that  damaged  the  car  failed  to  make  a 
report  to  the  owner,  the  owner  would  pay.  I  have  no  report 
to  make  of  the  car  to  the  owner  or  to  the  delivering  line. 

President  Gainey :  You  passed  the  car,  who's  going  to  be 
responsible? 

G.  Ly^ch:  The  car  owner;  there's  no  evidence  of  derail- 
ment or  side-swiping.  I  don't  see  any  other  way  out  of  it. 

J.  C.  Burke :  If  the  owner  has  received  his  car  home,  and 
the  inspector  called  to  make  an  inspection  and  there  are  six 
sills  broken  and  he  knows  that  it  is  damaged  from  one  of 
the  five  causes,  under  Rule  32  would  he  issue  a  defect  card? 

G.  Lynch:  Yes,  if  I  knew  that  that  car  was  damaged  by 
any  of  the  five  items,  even  if  it  had  a  broken  coupler,  if  I 
knew  personally  how  the  damage  occurred,  no  investigation 
is  necessary. 

Thereupon  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Wednesday 
morning. 

Wednesday  Morning  Session 

President  Gainey:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  under 
Rule  43  ? 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  I  think  it  is  a  question  whether  a  defect 
card  can  be  issued  under  Rule  43.  Can  the  line  receiving  the 
car  demand  a  defect  card  under  the  rule  as  written  for  more 
than  three  sills  without  any  indication  or  cornering  or  side 
swiping?  At  interchange  points  where  there  is  no  chief  in- 
spector, if  a  car  comes  home  with  five  or  more  broken  sills, 
would  a  defect  card  have  to  be  issued? 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  The  receiving  line  naturally  would  look 
for  protection,  and  I  think  time  could  elapse  to  find  out  how 
the  damage  occurred.  I  think  the  handling  line  would  pro- 
tect the  owners  in  their  own  way,  or  arrange  with  the  re- 
ceiving line  to  take  it  home. 

W.  R.  McMunn  (X.  Y.  C):  The  idea  with  some  chief 
inspectors  at  interchange  is  that  it  will  delay  the  car  seriously 
in  taking  the  matter  up  where  we  have  questions  as  to  how 
the  cars  were  damaged,  although  in  our  district  we  have  very 
little  trouble.  It  is  either  a  case  of  giving  a  card,  or  taking 
it  up  with  the  delivering  line,  to  find  out  how  the  car  was 
damaged.  Out  of  1 5  cases  we  gave  cards  for  about  7  ;  the 
rest  were  all  owner's  defects. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  I  do  not  think  that  our  higher  officials 
want  to  be  drastic  against  any  equipment  of  that  nature. 
The  idea  is  this:  The  managements  of  these  railroads  in 
the  last  10  years  have  spent  millions  to  put  their  equipment 
in  such  condition  that  it  will  stand  the  severe  handling  that 
the  motive  power  causes  at  this  time.  Is  it  fair  for  you  to 
pay  $3,500  for  a  good  40  or  50-ton  car  and  then  permit 
somebody  in  another  section  of  the  country  to  pay  $1,200  for 
a  wooden  underframe  car  to  go  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  protect  him  on  the  service  that  that  car  is  obliged 
to  take  with  a  heavy  steel  underframe  car?  If  his  car  does 
not  stand  the  ordinary  service  it  is  his  duty  as  owner  to  bear 
any  expense  imless  the  car  is  derailed.  It  is  a  just  rule  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  sustain  it  in  its  entiretv'.  The  big  trunk 
lines  of  this  country  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  keep 
the  equipment  up  to  standard.     If  some  see  fit  to  maintain 
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a  lower  class  of  car,  they  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  main- 
tain it  by  the  roads  billing  them  for  any  expense  to  handle  it. 
When  the  sills  are  broken  in  ordinary  handling  I  think  the 
owner  ought  to  stand  for  it. 

For  that  reason  I  move  you  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  Rule  43  be  interpreted  on  the  following  basis: 
The  handling  line,  in  breaking  the  number  of  sills  men- 
tioned, if  they  see  fit  to  repair  the  car  before  delivery,  must 
furnish  a  statement  to  the  owner  when  they  render  a  bill 
for  the  items  mentioned,  as  to  how  the  damage  occurred.  If 
they  deliver  a  car  in  interchange  it  is  their  duty  to  apply  a 
defect  card  for  unfair  handling  under  the  rules,  and  if  not 
unfair  handling,  they  must  issue  a  statement  to  the  receiving 
line,  if  it  sees  fit  to  repair  the  car  and  bill  the  owner. 

G.  Lynch:  The  motion  reads  that  the  defect  card  shall 
be  issued  at  interchange  and  then  the  statement  afterwards. 
That  is  contrary  to  the  rule.  The  statement  must  come  first 
and  then  the  responsibility  afterwards.  The  motion  is  wrong 
to  that  extent  as  I  see  it.  It  is  a  rule  that  is  impossible  of 
proper  interpretation. 

The  question  was  put  upon  the  motion  and  was  carried, 
with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

Rule  108 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  108.  No  labor  to  be  charged  for  the  inspection 
of  cars,  testing  or  adjusting  brakes,  adj.isting  angle  cocks,  tightening  unions, 
nuts  or  lag  screws  or  sprcadirg  cotters:  sill  steps,  ladder  treadsor  hand- 
holds, tightening  or  straightening  on  car;  brake  shafts  or  uncoupling  levers 
straightened  when  not  removed  from  car. 

No  charge  to  be  made  for  the  material  or  labor  of  lubrication,  except  aa 
provided   in   Rule    6b. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  In  regard  to  nuts  tightened,  in  case  draft 
bolts  are  loose  and  timbers  down,  and  the  bolts  are  tightened, 
are  you  entitled  to  charge  ? 

President  Gainey:  If  you  make  the  card  read  "tightening 
draft  bolt"  you  are.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stone  on  that 
question  which  is  prop)er. 

C.  C.  Stone  (Southern):  A  charge  against  the  owner 
would  not  be  proper  for  tightening  draft  bolts.  Rule  107 
starts  off  and  says  "Labor  charge  shown  unless  otherwise 
specified."  Rule  108  specifies  no  labor  charge  for  tightening 
nuts.    You  cannot  tighten  a  bolt  unless  you  tighten  the  nuts. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  It  is  undoubtedly  a  just  charge  to  tighten 
up  draft  timber.  It  often  requires  considerable  work  and 
it  is  a  protection  to  the  owner's  car.  The  rule  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  labor  charge  for  it. 

President  Gainey:   No,  but  it  says  "Tightening  bolts." 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  It  appeals  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  legit- 
imate charge. 

President  Gainey:  It  says  "Tightening  bolts  3/10  of  an 
hour."  You  cannot  tighten  a  bolt  without  tightening  the 
nut,  and  if  you  tighten  8  or  10  draft  bolts  on  a  car,  I  claim 
you  are  entitled  to  a  charge  according  to  Supplement  3. 

Mr.  Barton  (B.  &  O.) :  It  all  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  you  make  out  the  repair  card.  If  you  put  on  the  re- 
pair card  that  you  tightened  the  draft  timbers,  I  think  you 
will  get  away  with  it  without  argument. 

Restenciling  G.  E.  T.  Cars 

W.  M.  Herring  (Southern) :  I  want  to  ask  with  reference 
to  restenciling  G.  E.  T.  cars  as  to  what  charge  has  been 
made.  Of  course  the  instructions  specify  that  the  charge 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  A.  R.  A.  rule,  but  I  wondered 
if  anybody  had  kept  account  of  the  actual  cost.  I  had  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  McManamy  to  see  if  we  couldn't  in- 
crease the  present  amount  on  account  of  it  being  inadequate. 

Mr.  Barton:  We  kept  account  but  after  taking  it  up  we 
found  they  were  going  to  stand  strictly  to  the  rule. 

W.  M.  Herring:  Mr.  McManamy  said  if  we  could  justify 
it,  he  was  willing  to  make  it  right;  that  he  had  heard  of  sev- 
eral roads  making  the  same  request.  There  was  only  three 
or  four  out  of  a  hundred  that  asked  for  an  increase  in  price. 

President  Gainey:    Are  you  all  charging  in  accordance 


with  the  rules  and  have  any  of  you  taken  it  up  with  the  gov- 
ernment to  increase  that  charge? 

W.  M.  Herring:  It  costs  us  around  $3.50  and  I  asked  if 
it  could  be  put  on  the  basis  of  time  for  reweighing. 

President  Gainey :  Where  you  get  the  car  out  in  the  yard, 
you  have  to  send  the  painter  out  there  or  put  the  car  in  and 
you  cannot  do  it  for  the  price,  unless  you  take  it  for  reweigh- 
ing and  restenciling,  and  then  you  can  get  pretty  close  to  it. 

W.  M.  Herring :  Mr.  McManamy  said  they  had  to  comply 
with  A.  R.  A.  rules  and  he  couldn't  see  why  we  couldn't  re- 
stencil  a  car  within  the  limits  allowed  on  Rule  160.  I  told 
him  that  the  nature  of  the  work  was  different  from  stenciling 
a  car  to  preserve  its  identity.  I  promised  to  give  him  some- 
thing more  definite  as  a  reason.  Of  course  it  is  a  bill  against 
the  owner  of  the  car,  and  they  in  turn  bill  the  administration. 

Maintaining  Equipment  Standards  on  Cars 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  members  are 
having  any  trouble  on  carding  for  a  non-steel  wheel  under 
a  car  stenciled  "Steel  wheels."  We  are  issuing  a  large  num- 
ber of  cards  and  we  feel  that  it  is  an  injustice.  The  cars  go 
through  different  interchange  points  and  we  are  careful  on 
the  Canadian  lines.  We  have  to  watch  cars  closely  to  com- 
ply with  the  instructions  of  the  Canadian  line  officials.  We 
receive  any  number  of  cars  with  no  card  on  them.  We  al- 
ways take  the  reading  of  the  cast  wheels  so  we  will  have  the 
data.  We  are  daily  carding  cars  for  steel  and  steel  tired 
wheels.  We  find  that  the  defect  cards  apparently  have  been 
removed  that  have  been  on  the  car.  We  also  find  when  we 
card  these  cars  against  the  delivering  line  that  the  mechan- 
ical department  has  traced  and  found  that  the  car  was  carded 
prior  to  coming  to  our  territory.  The  cards  are  removed  by 
some  one.  We  have  sometimes  blamed  our  inspectors,  think- 
ing perhaps  they  do  not  know  what  they  mean;  they  would 
sooner  tear  it  off  than  take  the  reading  of  it. 

G.  Lynch :  Our  experience  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  that 
the  repairing  line  refuses  to  put  the  card  on  the  car  at  the 
time  the  repairs  are  made.  We  seldom  see  a  card  on  a  car 
at  the  time  of  interchange,  and  we  are  obliged  to  issue  a 
defect  card.  That  is  in  keeping  with  just  what  Rule  112  wiD 
be.  No  man  will  put  a  defect  card  on  for  damage.  He  isn't 
putting  on  a  card  for  wrong  repairs  that  he  knows  positively 
he  made.  The  time  to  put  a  defect  card  on  is  when  the  re- 
pairs are  made,  not  when  offered  in  interchange.  We  have 
returned  to  several  of  the  roads  defect  cards  that  were  issued 
in  error.  Sometimes  there  is  no  stencil  on  a  car;  originally 
the  car  may  have  been  stenciled  "Wrought  steel  wheels"  but 
the  owner  fails  to  maintain  the  stencils.  We  will  have  cars 
offered  in  interchange  with  other  wrong  repairs  such  as 
triple  valves  and  no  defect  card  is  applied.  This  is  also 
where  the  motion  in  regard  to  Rule  43  failed.  I  would  ask 
a  man  when  he  makes  wrong  repairs  to  put  a  defect  card  on 
the  car;  that  is  the  cure  for  the  wrong  repairs. 

President  Gainey:  The  rules  bear  Mr.  O'Donnell  out  in 
what  he  is  doing.  They  say  it  is  a  cardable  defect  in  inter- 
change. If  a  car  is  stenciled  "Steel  wheels"  and  it  has  a 
cast  wheel,  it  is  his  duty  to  issue  a  card. 

W.  J.  Stoll:  Under  government  control  defect  cards  were 
not  issued,  and  there  were  a  good  many  cars  equipped  with 
cast  wheels  that  are  now  coming  to  the  front  and  we  have 
to  card  them. 

J.  E.  Vittum:  We  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  because  of 
cars  which  were  stenciled  and  equipped  with  steel  wheels, 
but  due  to  rust  and  corrosion  the  stencil  has  been  eliminated, 
and  we  cannot  tell  by  the  reading  of  the  stencil  whether  steel 
wheels  are  standard.  Some  of  the  roads  are  refusing,  with- 
out the  stencil,  to  issue  a  defect  card  because  the  rule  specifi- 
cally says  if  the  car  is  so  stenciled.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  roads  are  doing,  whether  they  generally  are  re- 
fusing to  issue  defect  cards,  although  well  aware  that  steel 
wheels  are  standard  to  that  equipment. 
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President  Gainey:  I  think  the  rule  is  a  good  one  the  way 
it  stands.  If  a  railroad  spends  the  money  to  put  steel  wheels 
under  a  car  instead  of  cast  wheels,  it  should  be  protected. 
We  have  inspectors  on  all  interchange  points,  and  of  late  years 
they,  have  had  very  little  carding  to  do,  and  that  rule  should 
be  lived  up  to  strictly.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  an 
in -pector  should  fail  to  see  a  cast  wheel  in  place  of  steel. 

A.  Berg:  Often  cars  are  away  so  long  that  they  lose 
their  identity.  The  stencil  and  everything  else  is  gone.  The 
owner  has  no  opportunity  to  maintain  it.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  condition  exists  and  we  have  been  penalizing 
(HI  account  of  the  failure  of  the  party  that  damaged  the 
wheel  to  comply  with  the  rules,  it  behooves  the  interchange 
inspector  to  afford  protection. 

J.  M.  Getzen:  I  want  to  go  bade  to  Rule  88.  In  our 
district  we  are  receiving  home  a  large  number  of  cars  bear- 
ing defect  cards  reading:  "One  pair  of  wood  draft  timbers 
in  place  of  metal  draft  arms,  labor  only."  It  isn't  my 
understanding  that  that  rule  is  intended  to  deprive  the  owner 
of  charging  for  labor  and  material  on  such  repairs  when  he 
gets  the  car  back.  I  would  consider  such  repairs  as  tem- 
porary. The  defect  card  is  wrong,  in  having  that  item 
"Labor  only." 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  If  he  considered  that  as  temporary  re- 
pairs and  secured  a  defect  card  for  labor  only,  he  got  more 
than  he  was  entitled  to,  because  it  is  my  opinion  that  all 
he  would  be  entitled  to  there  would  be  the  scrap  value  of 
the  material  that  was  lost.  There  is  a  case  in  the  arbitra- 
tion decisions  between  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  and 
C.  B.  &  Q.  When  I  offered  to  make  settlement  for  tem- 
porary repairs  to  give  them  the  scrap  value  of  the  material 
that  was  removed  from  the  car  and  settle  the  case,  they 
thought  I  was  wrong.  We  took  it  to  the  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee and  they  said  if  it  was  temporary  repairs,  all  that 
the  Frisco  would  be  entitled  to  would  be  the  scrap  value 
of  the  material,  and  that  was  draft  arms  and  metal  draft 
bolster. 

J.  M.  Getzen:  What  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was,  when 
you  place  a  defect  card  on  a  car  it  is  natural  to  assume  that 
you  bill  for  those  repairs.  If  you  have  done  that  you  must 
be  billed  for  the  wood  parts  and  expect  to  get  paid  only  the 
labor  of  substituting. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Suppose  you  bill  out  wooden  draft  tim- 
bers at  a  point  where  you  have  no  metal  in  stock.  My  idea 
is  that  you  should  charge  for  your  wood  and  labor.  When 
the  owner  comes  back  he  should  simply  charge  for  his  metal 
draft  arms  and  the  changes.  We  have  a  right  to  put  in 
the  wood  in  place  of  metal,  where  we  haven't  the  proper 
material. 

A  Member:  In  that  case  the  defect  card  should  read  for 
material. 

'  J.  M.  Getzen:  It  is  wrong  repairs  if  you  are  going  to 
bill  it.  If  we  are  taking  away  500  or  600  lb.  of  steel,  it  is 
WTong  repairs. 

A  Member:  This  rule  protects  you  when  these  parts 
are  missing  and  you  issue  a  defect  card  for  the  material, 
Imt  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  defect  card  due  you  for 
labor. 

President  Gainey:  Draft  arms  that  extend  30  in.  beyond 
the  body  bolster  cost  $150  or  $200  a  car.  We  put  in  wooden 
draft  timbers  and  send  the  car  home.  The  owner  is  un- 
(1  mbtedly  entitled  to  pay  for  the  draft  arms  that  have  cost 
Mm  $100.  I  should  think  the  proper  way  would  be  to 
(  ird  the  car  "one  set  of  wooden  draft  timbers  in  place  of 
steel." 

W.  M.  Herring:  We  have  had  a  number  of  cars  come  in 
^'  ith  wooden  timbers  and  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
cat  in  any  case  by  whom  they  were  applied.  I  have  re- 
(•ived  no  bill.  I  have  traced  the  movement  of  the  cars, 
i  id  the  roads  say  they  have  no  record  of  having  made  the 
repairs.    We  have  also  had  cars  destroyed  on  foreign  lines. 


and  when  we  sent  a  statement  showing  the  depreciated  value 
of  the  car  we  showed  metal  draft  arms  in  accordance  with 
our  record.  The  line  having  the  car  in  its  possession  at 
the  time  of  destruction  showed  that  the  car  was  equipped 
with  wooden  draft  timbers  and  wanted  us  to  change  our 
statement.  We  have  had  the  same  thing  on  metal  body 
bolsters.  I  could  find  no  arbitration  decision  to  cover  that. 
The  only  way  out  I  can  see  is  to  submit  it  to  the  Arbitration 
Committee  for  a  ruling,  as  to  whether  a  line  destroying  a 
car  could  settle  in  accordance  with  the  standard,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  at  the  time  it  was  destroyed.  It  does 
not  seem  right  to  penalize  the  line  destroying  the  car  by 
charging  for  a  metal  arm  or  body  bolster  when  the  car  was 
not  so  equipped;  still  the  owner  should  get  some  protection. 
On  all  the  cars  destroyed  during  federal  control,  we  have 
received  no  protection.  We  have  not  found  a  defect  card 
on  any  of  the  cars  that  came  home  with  wrong  repairs,  either 
for  material  or  labor,  and  when  we  have  traced  the  car 
back,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  out  by  whom  the  repairs 
were  made. 

W.  M.  Herring:  I  think  he  should  be  protected  on  ma- 
terial.    Rule  95  will  give  him  that  authority. 

P.  F.  Spangler  (St.  L.-S.  F.):  The  rules  set  forth  the 
specific  items  of  material  which  you  are  required  to  carry 
in  stock.  If  you  do  not  have  the  material  in  stock  and 
substitute  wrong  material  instead,  you  are  responsible  to 
the  owner  for  the  labor  and  material.  If,  to  expedite  re- 
pairs, you  substitute  wooden  parts,  all  you  are  liable  for 
is  the  labor  and  you  should  attach  your  card  to  the  car. 
I  often  throw  away  a  body  bolster  and  substitute  wood,  at- 
taching a  defect  card  for  the  labor  only,  allowing  scrap 
credit  for  the  bolster  removed  and  bill  for  the  labor  and 
material  of  the  wooden  bolster  applied.  Rule  122  is  plain 
on  that. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  Rule  16  says  that  the  original  construc- 
tion of  the  car  must  be  maintained.  If  you  replace  a 
wrong  draft  arm  in  place  of  the  right  one,  you  would  only 
be  entitled  to  the  labor.  These  parts  that  we  have  to  cany 
in  stock  are  regular  A.  R.  A.  material.  I  understand  it 
has  been  done,  but  it  was  not  the  intention  to  p)ermit  you 
to  put  wood  in  place  of  metal  and  only  pay  for  the  labor. 

(At  this  point  the  discussion  on  the  Rules  of  Interchange 
was  closed.  The  papers  presented  at  the  later  sessions  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue.) 


Cars  Built  This  Year. — Statistics  regarding  the  number  of 
freight  and  passenger  cars  delivered  to  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  by  23  car  building  companies  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1920,  show  that  these  amounted  to  21,000  freight  cars  and  49 
passenger  cars.  This  indicates  that  1920  is  likely  to  furnish  a 
new  low  record  for  car  production.  The  number  of  cars  on 
order  and  undelivered  increased  steadily  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  until  at  the  end  of  July  the  orders  amounted  to  50,275 
freight  cars  and  811  passenger  cars,  the  increase  being  obviously 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  builders  were  receiving  orders  faster  than 
they  were  turning  cars  out. 

New  York  Central  Motion  Picture,  "Bulletin  70". — Marcus 
A.  Dow,  general  safety  agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  has 
brought  out  a  fourth  motion  picture  for  use  in  giving  safety 
lessons  to  the  employees  of  the  road.  Unlike  "The  House  That 
Jack  Built"  and  other  films  heretofore  produced  for  the  New  York 
Central,  the  present  one  deals  mainly  with  the  startling  facts 
of  the  railroad  accident  records  of  the  whole  country. 

The  title  of  this  film  is  "Bulletin  70,"  and  the  story  is  based  on 
the  annual  statistical  accident  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  calendar  year  1918,  which  was  contained  in 
the  bulletin  of  that  number.  That  record  tells  of  9,286  persons 
killed  and  174,575  injured  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
in  the  twelve  months,  and  the  details  and  classifications  of  casual- 
ties fill  30  large  pages — not  to  mention  $40,000,000  in  money  dam- 
ages. Mr.  Dow  has  been  able,  of  course,  only  to  touch  a  few  of 
the  "high  spots"  of  the  record. 
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A  New  Method  of  Case  Hardening  Steel* 

Former  Methods  Are  Compared  With  a  New  Process 
of  Case  Hardening  by  Regenerated  Cyanogen  Gas 

;:  '  BY  WM.  J.  MERTEN 

Metalluraical  Engineer.  WestinAhouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Comtwny.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


IRON  and  low  carbon  steels  absorb  carbon  from  so-called 
carburizers  very  readily  when  in  contact  with  these  car- 
bonaceous materials  at  temperatures  above  the  upper  criti- 
cal point.  The  quantity  of  carbon  absorbed  depends  upon 
several  factors.  One  of  these  is  the  temperature  or  degree 
of  heat  above  the  critical  point  of  the  steel.  In  other  words, 
the  higher  the  temperature,  the  faster  and  deeper  the  pene- 
tration of  the  carbon. 

The  character  of  the  carburizer  is  also  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  successful  conductance  of  case  hardening  includ- 
ing the  depth  of  the  case.  Elementary  carbon  as  such  is 
only  of  secondary  importance.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  com- 
pounds which  are  added  or  are  naturally  present  in  the  sch 
.,  called  energizers  are  necessary  to  generate  nascent  gaseous 
carburizing  mixtures  of  carbon  monoxide  and  cyanogen  gas 
(CO  and  CN). 

The  jjercentage  of  carbon  present  in  the  steel  used  for 
case  hardening  has  also  a  marked  influence  upon  the  affinity 
of  the  material  for  more  carbon  up  to  saturation;  more 
sp)ecifically,  a  low  carbon  steel  absorbs  faster  than  high  car- 
bon steels. 

The  presence  of  chromium,  tungsten,  or  manganese  ac- 
celerates the  absorption  of  carbon  since  they  form  double 
carbides  with  the  iron.  Nickel  and  silicon,  however,  retard 
the  absorption.  The  fact  that  they  form  solid  solutions 
with  iron  may  be  the  cause  for  this  retardation. 

From  statements  made  in  the  second  paragraph  it  is 
readily  conceivable  that,  if  a  properly  heated  piece  of  steel 
be  brought  into  contact  with  pure  nascent  gas  continuously 
generated  in  a  separate  unit  or  chamber  and  preferably  un- 
der pressure,  the  conditions  for  case  penetration  would  ap- 
proach the  ideal.  A  process  of  this  type  is  the  one  pre- 
sented in  this  paper,  preceded  by  a  survey  of  the  processes 
now  in   vogue  with   their   disadvantages   and    deficiencies. 

Prescnt-Day  Methods  of  Case  Hardening 
The  most  general  and  commonly  used  method  of  case 
hardening  is  conducted  by  packing  steel  parts  in  a  metal  box 
filled  with  carburizing  materials  and  firing  the  tightly  closed 
box  and  contents  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  for  an 
adequate  length  of  time  to  give  the  desired  depth  of  case. 
This  process  is  quite  simple  and  assures  fair  success  if 
properly  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  proce- 
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dure,  experimentally  determined  to  give  certain  definite  re- 
sults under  definite  and  specific  conditions. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  above  process  are  as  follows: 
(1)  uncertainty  of  proper  reaction  within  closed  box;  (2) 
difficulty  in  duplication  of  results  as  predetermined,  be- 
cause of  non-uniformity  of  carburizers;  (3)  long  time  ex- 
posure of  the  steel  to  a  heat  not  well  controllable,  producing 
a  questionable  structural  condition;  (4)  high  cost  of  operation 
because  of  inefficiency  of  the  heating  method;  (5)  cost  of 
boxes  due  to  rapid  deterioration  of  same  by  oxidation. 

The  second  method  to  be  mentioned  is  case  hardening  by 
immersing  the  steel  article  in  a  cyanide  bath  heated  to  about 
860  deg.  C.  (1580  deg.  F.).  This  process  is  convenient  and 
effective  on  small  articles  only  and  where  the  depth  of  the 
required  case  is  not  more  than  .005  in.  to  .015  in.,  or  where 
mere  surface  hardening  is  wanted.  This  is  a  fast  case- 
forming  method  and  from  10  to  15  minutes  gives  the  desired 
depth.  The  outstanding  disadvantage  of  this  process  is  that 
no  uniform  case  can  be  produced.  The  parts  deep  in  the 
melted  bath  do  not  get  the  same  depth  of  penetration  as  the 
parts  near  the  surface.  The  evolution  of  the  cyanide  gases 
at  or  near  the  surface  favors  the  penetration  and  it  is  hardly 
feasible  to  have  pots  with  a  large  enough  surface  area  to 
take  care  of  the  case  hardening  of  a  plant. 

The  third  method  consists  of  dipping  a  cherry  red  piece 
of  steel  or  tool  into  a  container  of  powdered  cyanide  salt. 
such  as  potassium  cyanide,  sodium  cyanide,  ferro  and  ferri 
cyanides,  or  sprinkling  the  powdered  salt  of  these  cyanides  on 
the  red  hot  steel  surface  and  putting  the  steel  back  into  the 
fire  again.  The  case  hardening  produced  in  this  way  is 
very  superficial.  In  the  fourth  method  the  carburizing  gases 
are  passed  over  a  piece  of  steel  heated  in  a  retort.  This 
process  is  applicable  to  parts  that  are  intricate  in  design. 

The  process  to  be  discussed  next,  although  still  in  tl  e 
experimental  stage,  owing  to  radical  changes  in  the  princii'l^ 
employed,  appears  to  present  opportunities  for  efficienc  . 
preservation  of  the  product,  simplicity  of  operation,  un  - 
formity  of  results,  speed  of  operation,  reasonable  cost,  ar  1 
wide  range  of  utility.  This  process  may  be  called  a  r-  - 
generated  cyanogen  gas  case  hardening. 

Cyanogen  Gas  Case  Hardening 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  most  efficient  car- 
burizing gas  is  cyanogen  (CN).     The  case  is  of  a  greater 
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uniformity,  is  more  rapidly  produced  and  penetrates  deeper 
than  one  produced  by  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  but  the  highly 
poisonous  character  of  the  substance  has  been  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  its  use.  The  tendency  is  to  wastefully  lead  the 
gas  to  the  stack  and  out  of  harm's  way,  instead  of  controlling 
it  to  get  maximum  efficiency. 

To  case  harden  steel  and  iron  alloy  articles  in  a  stream  of 
c}anogen  gas  evolved  from  a  container  filled  with  an  alkali 
cjanide  salt,  heated  by  electrical  energy  or  other  means  to 
accomplish  vaporization  or  boiling  of  the  salt,  is  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  this  process  is  based. 

The  articles  or  materials  to  be  processed  are  independently 
heated  out  of  contact  with  the  fused  cyanide  salt.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  will  readily  be  appreciated  on  recalling  the 
statements  made  regarding  the  fact  that  case  hardening  is 
produced  by  contact  with  gaseous  and  not  with  solid  carbon 
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liquid  as  required,  thereby  retaining  the  original  supply  of 
cyanide  salt  intact. 

To  prevent  the  poisonous  gases  from  escaping  into  the 
room,  the  suction  fan  indicated  is  shut  down  before  the 
charging  door  is  opened  and  a  bell  ventilating  device  for  in- 
ducing draft  is  arranged  so  as  to  open  the  bell  when  the  fan 
stops  and  prior  to  opening  the  door. 

Parts  of  the  pump  or  suction  fan  should  be  of  non-\^ 
ferrous  metals  such  as  copper,  basic  alloys  or  hard  cq>per. 
Water  cooling  jackets  or  other  protective  methods  are  to  be 
employed  for  the  return  flues  for  hot  gases  and  the  nozzle 
end  of  the  flue  must  be  of  hard  copper,  monel  metal  or  other 
non-ferrous  alloy  with  a  high  melting  point. 

Sodium  cyanide  melts  at  600  deg.  C.  (1112  deg.  F.)  and^ 
boils  at  800  deg.  C.   (1472  deg.  F.).     The  temperature  oy 
the  pot  must  therefore  be  not  less  than  800  deg.  C.  and  tp 
effectively  absorb  this  gas  the  steel  is  at  a  temf)erature  aboM^ 
the  critical  point  or  about  900  deg.  C.  (1650  deg.  F.). 

The  furnace  illustrated  in  sketch  is  a  design  for  the  pro- 
cessing of  shafts,  etc.,  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  upper 
or  steel  heating  chamber  will  adapt  it  to  a  variety  of  work- 
Grates  of  nichrome  metal  with  knife  edge  supports  are  used. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are  the  following:  (1) 
temperature  control  is  more  perfect  since  the  pyrometer  is 
inserted  directly  in  the  heating  chamber;  (2)  a  finer,  more 
uniform,  and  deeper  case  can  be  secured  than  by  any  other 
processes  and  less  time  is  required;  (3)  the  use  and  storage 
of  carburizers  and  carburizing  boxes  is  eliminated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  some  of  the  less  important 
features  of  this  process  are  still  speculative  in  character, 
because  of  the  experimental  stage  of  the  development,  the 
method  is  based  upon  well  known  principles  and  the  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of  general 
case  hardening  practice. 
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Regenerative  Gas  Case  Hardening  Furnace 

and  more  especially  with  cyanogen  gas.  The  depth  of  pene- 
tration is  then  only  a  function  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
temperature  of  the  article  treated  and  the  duration  of  treat- 
ment Nascent  cyanogen  gas  has  a  speed  of  penetration  of 
four  or  five  times  that  of  carbon  monoxide. 

The  furnace  shown  in  the  sketch  embodies  the  regenerative 
f'rinciple  since  the  excess  gases  not  absorbed  by  the  steel  are 
forced  under  pressure  into  the  fused  cyanide  (CN)  bath, 
are  reheated,  causing  a  vigorous  stirring  of  the  bath,  and  a 
lively  evolution  of  cyanogen  gas,  leaving  with  more  energy 
and  larger  quantities,  therefore  more  vigorously  attacking 
the  steel  surface,  causing  accelerated  and  deeper  j)enetration. 

This  regenerative  type  of  furnace  is  a  means  to  use  the 
rather  expensive  salt  economically,  as  the  nitrogen  gas  on 
returning  will  combine  with  the  sodium  and  a  carbon  supply 
ia  some  cheap  form  such  as  charcoal  can  be  added  to  the 


CARBON  AND  HIGH  SPEED  STEEL* 

BY  J.   J.   RYAN  . 
Baltimore    A    Ohio 

The  forging  of  tool  steel  has  received  less  attention  than 
annealing  or  hardening.  Nearly  every  smith  has  had  more 
or  less  experience,  but  those  who  forge  tool  steel  as  it  should 
be  done  are  scarce.  Most  smiths  think  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  forge  the  article  to  proper  shape  and  size.  They  pay 
little  attention  to  the  heat  so  long  as  the  steel  does  not  fly  to 
pieces. 

Occasionally  tools  are  forged  at  too  low  a  temperature, 
which  is  nearly  as  bad  as  overheating.  Tools  forged  at  too 
low  a  temperature  will  be  very  brittle,  and  internal  strains  are 
produced  which  are  very  liable  to  crack  or  spring  the  tool  in 
hardening.  I  have  seen  many  smiths  who  overheat  the  steel 
and  then  hammer  it  long  after  all  traces  of  red  heat  have  dis- 
appeared. Hammering  steel  at  black  heat  should  not  be  done 
under  any  circumstances. 

To  properly  forge  tool  steel,  have  a  clean  fire  deep  enough 
so  that  the  blast  will  not  strike  the  steel.  Keep  the  steel 
slightly  covered,  heat  slowly  and  evenly  and  turn  it  over 
frequently.  For  a  large  tool  or  forging,  several  heats  are 
required,  but  it  should  be  finished  at  a  dark  red.  When  the 
red  disappears  it  is  time  to  stop  hammering.  When  finish- 
ing a  tool,  several  heavy  blows  are  necessary  to  make  the 
steel  cwnpact  and  fine  grained. 

Good  cold  chisels,  like  good  steel  workers,  are  scarce. 
They  are  the  most  abused  tools  in  the  world.  Cold  chisels 
should  be  made  of  steel  containing  from  70  to  80  points 
carbon.  First  cut  off  enough  steel  to  make  it  the  desired 
length.  Heat  it  to  a  bright  red  back  about  three  inches; 
then  trim  off  the  comers  on  two  parallel  sides  so  that  the 
end  will  have  a  short,  blunt  point.    This  will  keep  the  edges 

•From    a  paper   read    before   the    International    Railroad    Master   Black- 
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from  lapping  over  in  forging.  Draw  the  chisel  on  the  horn 
of  the  anvil  the  first  heat  and  it  will  not  require  as  much 
hammering  on  the  edges  to  get  it  into  the  proper  shape.  The 
less  a  chisel  is  hammered  on  the  edge  the  better  it  will  be. 
When  it  has  been  hammered  on  the  sides  until  it  is  a  dark 
red  never  turn  it  up  edgeways  and  strike  it.  If  it  must  be 
hammered  on  the  edge  put  it  back  in  the  fire  and  heat  it 
again,  do  all  the  hammering  on  the  edge  that  is  necessary 
and  then  hammer  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  on  the  sides,  but 
do  not  strike  the  edges  again.  When  you  get  the  chisel 
nearly  to  size  and  shape,  medium  heavy  blows  are  necessary 
to  pack  the  steel.  This  should  be  done  when  the  steel  is  a 
very  dark  red,  but  when  the  red  disappears,  stop  hammering 
immediately.  Put  the  chisel  in  the  fire  but  do  not  turn  on 
any  blast.  As  soon  as  it  is  a  dark  red  take  it  out  and  give 
it  several  good  blows  on  each  side,  then  heat  again  and  ham- 
mer as  before.  Repeat  the  operation  three  or  four  times  but 
remember  to  keep  your  hammer  off  the  edges.  If  the  chisel 
gets  too  wide  or  the  edges  get  crooked,  it  can  be  filed  or 
ground  to  shape. 

In  making  a  flat  chisel  out  of  ^-in.  steel,  draw  it  out  so 
that  it  will  be  about  ^  in.  thick  at  the  end,  and  about  J4 
in.  thick  three  inches  from  the  end.  A  chisel  of  this  size 
should  be  about  %  in.  or  ^  in.  wide  and  a  trifle  thicker  in 
the  center  than  it  is  at  the  edges. 

When  the  chisel  is  forged,  let  it  cool  off  and  grind  it. 
When  it  is  ready  to  harden,  heat  it  to  an  even  dark  red  back 
as  far  as  it  has  been  drawn.  Plunge  it  in  the  bath  straight 
down  as  far  as  it  is  hot  enough  to  harden;  move  it  up  and 
down  slightly  but  not  sideways.  As  soon  as  the  chisel  is 
cooled  through  take  it  out  and  rub  one  side  bright  and  then 
hold  it  over  the  fire,  and  drawing  it  evenly  to  a  regular  cold 
chisel  blue. 

A  chisel  made  in  this  way  can  be  worn  back  three  inches 
before  it  needs  dressing  and  the  edge  will  stand  far  better 
than  the  ordinary  chisel  made  like  a  blunt  wedge  and 
hardened  about  yi  in.  on  the  end,  as  it  is  generally  done. 
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Two  Types  of  Tire  Steel  Wheel  Lathe  Tools  with   Inserted 

Cutting  Blades 

This  method  of  forging  steel  holds  good  on  all  flat  tools 
and  tools  that  can  be  finished  on  the  flat  sides,  such  as  side 
tools,  flat  drills,  cut-off  tools,  etc. 

BY   R.  W.  MILLER 

Baltimore    9c.    Ohio 

We  are  compelled  to  be  specific  in  stating  what  each  round, 
square  or  octagon  bar  of  tool  steel  is  to  be  used  for.  We 
have  about  three  grades  of  carbon  tool  steel  that  vary  from 
90  points  to  150  points  carbon  and  one  high  speed  steel. 
This  is  standardizing  as  far  as  it  is  possible  and  when  we 
have  a  furnace  for  heat  treatment  of  tools  equipped  with  a 
pyrometer  to  gage  the  heat,  the  tool  question  is  reduced  to  a 
science.    One  man  should  be  placed  in  entire  charge. 


None  of  our  car  wheel  and  locomotive  lathe  tools  are  of 
solid  high  speed  steel  shanks,  as  they  are  forged  from  tire 
steel  and  tipped  with  high  speed  steel  by  electric  welding. 
I  have  experimented  very  extensively  in  welding  high  spc?d 
tips  to  tire  steel  and  find  that  the  best  way  is  to  electric 
weld  them.  In  using  solid  high  speed  steel,  after  the  largest 
tool  becomes  too  short  it  is  drawn  down  to  the  next  size  t'  at 
will  make  the  tool  long  enough  without  any  waste,  and  so 
on  down  until  the  last  operation  will  produce  a  piece  ^  n. 
by  Y%  in.,  2J4  in  or  3  in.  long,  to  be  used  in  one  of  our 
own  make  tool  holders.  We  save  all  the  cuttings  and  trim- 
mings, which  are  reclaimed  at  the  Mt.  Clare  shops,  Balii- 
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Method   of  Applying   High  Speed   Steel  Tips  to  Tire  Lathe  Tooli 

by  Electric  Welding 

more,  Md.  I  know  of  no  other  process  with  less  waste.  In 
one  year's  accumulation  we  have  about  25  lbs.  of  high  speed 
steel  scrap,  which  is  sent  to  the  Mt.  Clare  shops. 

All  our  large  taps  and  reamers  are  also  made  from  scrap 
pieces  of  high  speed  steel.  The  bodies  of  these  reamers  are 
made  of  soft  steel,  case  hardened,  and  the  cutting  blades  in- 
serted. 

All  high  speed  steel  is  annealed  by  placing  the  steel  so 
that  the  pieces  will  not  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  in 
a  filling  of  two-thirds  iron  borings  and  about  one-third 
charcoal.  This  is  placed  in  an  oil  furnace,  brought  up  to  a 
good  heat  and  left  in  the  furnace  to  cool  as  the  furnace  cools 
down,  about  10  or  12  hours,  after  which  the  box  is  taken  out 
of  the  furnace  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  about  five  hours 
before  opening.  The  box  for  holding  this  material  is  a 
12-in.  or  14-in.  pipe  about  18  in.  or  more  in  length  with  a 
plug  in  each  end  and  a  5^-in.  rod  passing  through  the  box 
from  end  to  end  to  hold  the  plugs  in  position.  The  plugs 
are  tapered  to  draw  up  tight. 

In  hardening  high  speed  steel  parts  a  furnace  is  used  for 
large  pieces  and  a  forge,  bricked  up  to  retain  the  heat  is  used 
for  small  pieces.  The  parts  are  quenched  in  linseed  oil,  moved 
up  and  down,  not  in  a  circle.  The  ^-in.  by  ^-in.  by 
12-in.  blades  warp  a  little  but  are  forced  into  their  seats 
in  the  reamer  and  are  peened  with  a  hammer  to  make  a  good 
fit.  A  collar  at  the  top  end  of  the  reamer  keeps  the  blades 
from  being  forced  upward  in  using  the  reamer. 

Our  large  tire  lathes  are  equipped  with  tire  steel  holders 
of  the  type  shown  in  the  drawing,  with  inserted  high  speed 
steel  cutting  parts.  We  have  taken  cuts  1^  in.  wide  and 
7/16  in.  thick  with  these  tools. 

Discussion 

The  suitability  of  open  hearth  carbon  steel  for  tools  was 
discussed  by  a  number  of  the  members  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  it,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  this  ma- 
terial is  not  suitable  for  tools  and  that  crucible  steel  should 
be  used. 

The  methods  of  forging  tools  described  in  Mr.  Ryan's 
paper  were  generally  conceded  to  be  excellent,  but  a  numl  ^^r 
of  the  members  took  exception  to  them  as  being  too  slow  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  output  which  must  be  met  in  raH- 
road  shops.  A  number  of  instances  were  mentioned  where 
chisels  are  dressed  under  small  belt  driven  hammers  whih 
make  it  possible  for  one  man  to  dress  several  hundred  chistis 
in  an  eight-hour  day. 


Locomotive  Wheel  Balancing  Machine 

Device  Used  in  Britisli  Railroad  Shops  Tests  Wheels 
by  Rotating  Them   in  Spring    Supported   Bearings 


IN  American  railroad  shops  little  attention  is  generally  given 
to  accurate  balancing  of  locomotive  driving  wheels.  Im« 
projjer  balance  increases  the  stress  on  the  rail  and  on 
the  machinery  and  causes  bad  riding  qualities.  For  that 
reason  it  seems  that  the  matter  should  receive  more  atten- 
tion.    The  greater  refinement  in  this  respect  that  is  prac- 


each  bearing  being  supported  on  four  springs  so  arranged 
that  the  bearings  may  "float"  and  vibrate  with  the  axle, 
should  the  wheels  when  spun  be  out  of  strict  balance.  As 
will  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the 
bearings  and  their  springs  are  supported  from  cast  iron  frames 
split  horizontally  to  permit  the  wheels  to  be  inserted  and 
bolted  to  the  foundations  in  a  manner  permitting  the  dis- 
tance between  the  frames  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  wheels  with 
inside  or  outside  bearings.    The  spring  bearings  of  the  ma- 


Balanclng   Machine  Showing  Driving   Motor  and  Flexible  Shaft 

ticed  on  British  railroads  is  exemplified  by  a  machine  for 
balancing  locomotive  driving  wheels  designed  by  G.  J. 
Churchward,  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  described 
in  The  Engineer.  This  machine  was  first  installed  at  the 
Swindon  shops  of  the  Great  Western  and  since  that  time  has 
been  put  in  use  at  Crewe  on  the  London  &  North  West- 
era,  and  Doncaster  on  the  Great  Northern.  In  commenting 
on  the  use  of  the  machine  The  Engineer  states  that  while  the 
theory  underlying  the  balancing  of  locomotive  wheels  is  well 
developed,  a  locomotive  wheel  that  has  been  balanced  purely 
by  calculation  is  seldcwn  if  ever  completely  free  from  the 


Detads  of  the  Floating  Bearing 

chines  are  also  split  horizontally,  and  can  accommodate  brasses 
of  different  internal  diameter  to  suit  axle  journals  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  The  brasses  are  bedded  not  directly  against  the 
cast  iron  external  straps  of  the  spring  bearings,  but  against 
spherically  backed  brasses  with  which    these    straps    are 


Arrangement  of  Motor,  Flexible  Shaft  and  Bearings 

action  of  unbalanced  centrifugal  forces  when  running.  The  lined.  Thus  any  faulty  alinement  of  the  bearing  brasses 
results  secured  with  this  machine  have  demonstrated  that  all  or  any  tendency  for  them  to  get  out  of  alinement  by  a  pos- 
lo.omotive  wheels,  however  carefully  the  balancing  calcula-  sible  whipping  of  the  axle  or  similar  movement  can  be  ac- 
tions have  been  conducted,  should  be  subsequently  examined  conmiodated. 

e>  perimentally  and  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  condi-  The  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  cast  iron  straps  cany- 

tion  shown.  ing  the  bearings  are  tied  by  bolts  to  the  upper  and  lower 

The  machine  consists  of  a  pair  of  bearings  for  the  axle,  halves   respectively   of   the   surrounding   cast   iron   frames. 
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from  lapping  over  in  forging.  Draw  the  chisel  on  the  horn 
of  the  anvil  the  first  heat  and  it  will  not  require  as  much 
hammering  on  the  edges  to  get  it  into  the  proper  shape.  The 
less  a  chisel  is  hammered  on  the  edge  the  better  it  will  be. 
When  it  has  been  hammered  on  the  sides  until  it  is  a  dark 
red  never  turn  it  up  edgeways  and  strike  it.  If  it  must  be 
hammered  on  the  edge  put  it  back  in  the  fire  and  heat  it 
again,  do  all  the  hammering  on  the  edge  that  is  necessarj- 
and  then  hammer  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  on  the  sides,  but 
do  not  strike  the  edges  again.  When  you  get  the  chisel 
nearly  to  size  and  ."^hape,  medium  heavy  blows  are  necessar\' 
to  pack  the  steel.  This  .^liould  be  done  when  the  steel  is  a 
very  dark  red,  but  when  the  red  disappears,  stop  hammering 
immediately.  Put  the  chisel  in  the  fire  but  do  not  turn  on 
any  blast.  .As  soon  as  it  is  a  dark  red  take  it  out  and  give 
it  several  good  blows  on  each  side,  then  heat  again  and  ham- 
mer as  before.  Repeat  the  operation  three  or  four  times  but 
remember  to  keep  your  hammer  off  the  edges.  If  the  chisel 
gets  too  wide  or  the  edges  get  crooked,  it  can  be  filed  or 
ground  to  shape. 

In  making  a  flat  chisel  out  of  •}4-in.  steel,  draw  it  out  so 
that  it  will  be  about  14.  in.  thick  at  the  end,  and  about  % 
in.  thick  three  inches  from  the  end.  A  chisel  of  this  size 
.should  be  about  J 8  in.  or  ^^  in.  wide  and  a  tritle  thicker  in 
the  center  than  it  is  at  the  ed^es. 

When  the  chisel  is  forged,  let  it  cool  off  and  grind  it. 
When  it  is  ready  to  harden,  heat  it  to  an  even  dark  red  back 
as  far  as  it  has  been  drawn.  Plunge  it  in  the  bath  straight 
down  as  far  as  it  is  hot  enough  to  harden;  move  it  up  and 
down  slightly  but  not  sideways.  As  soon  as  the  chisel  is 
cooled  through  take  it  out  and  rub  one  side  bright  and  then 
hold  it  over  the  fire,  and  drawing  it  evenly  to  a  regular  cold 
chi.sel  blue. 

A  chisel  made  in  this  way  can  be  worn  back  three  inches 
before  it  needs  dressing  and  the  edge  will  stand  far  better 
than  the  ordinarv  chisel  made  like  a  blunt  wed^e  and 
hardened  about  J4  '".  on  the  end,  as  it  is  generally  done. 
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Two  Types  of  Tire  Steel  Wheel  Lathe  Tools  with   Inserted 

Cutting   Blades 

This  method  of  forging  steel  holds  good  on  all  flat  tools 
and  tools  that  can  be  finished  on  the  flat  sides,  such  as  side 
tools,  flat  drills,  cut-off  tools,  etc. 

BY    R.   W.   MILLER 
Baltimore    &    Ohio 

We  are  compelled  to  be  specific  in  stating  what  each  round, 
square  or  octagon  bar  of  \oo\  steel  is  to  be  used  for.  We 
have  al>out  three  grades  of  carbon  tool  steel  that  vary  from 
90  points  to  150  points  carbon  and  one  high  .speed  steel. 
This  is  standardizing  as  far  as  it  is  possible  and  when  we 
have  a  furnace  for  heat  treatment  of  tools  equipped  with  a 
pyrometer  to  gage  the  heat,  the  tool  question  is  reduced  to  a 
science.     One  man  .should  be  placed  in  entire  cliarge. 


None  of  our  car  wheel  and  locomotive  lathe  tools  art     f 
solid  high  sf)eed  steel  shanks,  as  they  are  forged  from 
steel  and  tipped  with  high  speed  steel  by  electric  weld 
I  have  experimented  very  extensively  in  welding  high  .-•      ! 
tips  to  tire  steel  and   find  that  the  best  way  is  to  ele.  • 
weld  them.     In  using  solid  high  speed  steel,  after  the  lar  •    ; 
tool  becomes  too  short  it  is  drawn  down  to  the  ne.xt  size 
will  make  the  tool  long  enough  without  any  waste,  anv.! 
on  down  until  the  last  operation  will  produce  a  piece  ^s    '.. 
by  y^  in.,  lYz  in  or  3  in.  long,  to  be  used  in  one  of     ;: 
own  make  tool  holders.     We  save  all  the  cuttings  and  i^ 
mings,  which  are  reclaimed  at  the  Mt.  Clare  shops,  B.    .. 
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Method   of  Applying    High  Speed   Steel  Tips  to   Tire  Lathe  Tecs 

by   Electric  Welding 

more,  Md.  I  know  of  no  other  process  with  less  waste.  In 
one  year's  accumulation  we  have  about  25  lbs.  of  high  speed 
steel  scrap,  which  is  sent  to  the  Mt.  Clare  shops. 

All  our  large  taps  and  reamers  are  also  made  from  scr.ip 
pieces  of  high  speed  steel.  The  bodies  of  these  reamers  are 
made  of  soft  steel,  case  hardened,  and  the  cutting  blades  in- 
serted. 

All  high  speed  steel  is  annealed  by  placing  the  steel  .'^o 
that  the  pieces  will  not  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  ii, 
a  filling  of  two-thirds  iron  borings  and  about  one-third 
charcoal.  This  is  placed  in  an  oil  furnace,  brought  up  to  a 
good  heat  and  left  in  the  furnace  to  cool  as  the  furnace  cool^ 
down,  about  10  or  12  hours,  after  which  the  box  is  taken  out 
of  the  furnace  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  about  five  hours 
i)efore  opening.  The  box  for  holding  this  material  is  a 
12-in.  or  14-in.  pipe  about  18  in.  or  more  in  length  with  ;. 
plug  in  each  end  and  a  '^^-in.  rod  passing  through  the  I>o.x 
from  end  to  end  to  hold  the  plugs  in  position.  The  plug- 
are  tapered  to  draw  up  tight. 

In  hardening  high  .<^pecd  steel  parts  a  furnace  is  used  v>r 
larue  pieces  and  a  forge,  bricked  up  to  retain  the  heat  is  used 
for  small  pieces.  The  parts  are  quenched  in  linseed  oil,  moved 
up  and  down,  not  in  a  circle.  The  ^-in.  by  J^-in.  by 
12-in.  blades  warp  a  little  but  are  forced  into  their  scat.« 
in  the  reamer  and  are  peened  with  a  hammer  to  make  a  gn-xj 
fit.  A  collar  at  the  toj)  end  of  the  reamer  keeps  the  blade? 
from  being  forced  upward  in  using  the  reamer. 

Our  large  tire  lathes  are  equipped  with  tire  steel  hold  r? 
of  the  type  shown  in  the  drawing,  with  inserted  high  sp-ii 
steel  cutting  parts.  We  have  taken  cuts  V/^  in.  wide  ;ir;d 
7/16  in.  thick  with  these  tools. 

Discussion 

The  suitability  of  open  hearth  carbon  steel  for  tools  v   - 
discussed  by  a  number  of  the  members  who  have  had 
perience  with  it,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  this  r 
terial  is  not  suitable  for  tools  and  that  crucible  steel  sho    ' 
be  used. 

The  methods  of  forging  tools  described  in  Mr.  Rya    - 
paper  were  generally  conceded  to  be  excellent,  but  a  num 
of  the  members  took  exception  to  them  as  being  too  slow 
satisfy  the  demand   for  output  which  must  be  met  in  r 
road  shops.     S.  number  of  instances  were  mentioned  wh  ^ 
chisels  are  dressed  under  small  belt  driven  hammers  wh 
make  it  possible  for  one  man  to  dress  several  hundred  chis   ^ 
in  an  eight-hour  day. 


J.    •  t-^^^. 


Locomotive  Wheel  Balancing  Machine 

Device  Used  in  British  Railroad  Shops  Tests  Wheels 
by  Rotating  Them    in  Spring    Supported   Bearings 

IN  American  railroad  shops  little  attention  IS  generally  given  eacli  l>earing  being  supported  on  four  springs  so  arranged 
to  accurate  balancing  of  locomotive  driving  wheel?.  Im-  that  the  bearings  may  '"float"  and  vibrate  with  the  axle, 
proi)er  balance  increases  the  stress  on  the  rail  and  on  should  the  wheels  when  spun  be  out  of  strict  balance.  As 
tlK-  machinery  and  causes  bad  riding  qualities.  For  that  will  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the 
n  ison  it  seems  that  the  matter  should  receive  more  atten-  bearings  and  their  springs  are  supported  from  cast  iron  frames 
ti  )n.     The  greater  refinement  in  this  respect  that  is  prac-     split  horizontally  to  permit  the  wheels  to  be   inserted  and 

bolted  to  the  foundations  in  a  manner  permitting  the  dis- 
tance between  the  frames  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  wheels  with 
inside  or  outside  bearings.    The  spring  bearings  of  the  ma- 
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Balancing   Machine  Showing  Driving   Motor  and   Flexible  Shaft 

ticed  on  British  railroads  is  exemplified  by  a  machine  for 
balancing  locomotive  driving  wheels  designed  by  G.  J. 
Churchward,  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  described 
ill  The  Engineer.  This  machine  was  first  installed  at  the 
Swindon  shops  of  the  Great  Western  and  since  that  time  has 
been  put  in  use  at  Crewe  oti  the  London  &  North  West- 
ern, and  Doncaster  on  the  Great  Northern.  In  commenting 
oil  the  use  of  the  machine  The  Engineer  states  that  while  the 
theory  underlying  the  balancing  of  locomotive  wheels  is  well 
developed,  a  locomotive  wheel  that  has  been  balanced  purely 
b\    calculation   is  seldom   if  ever  completely   free   from  the 


Details  of  the  Floating   Bearing 


chines  are  also  split  horizontally,  and  can  accommodate  brasses 
of  different  internal  diameter  to  suit  axle  journals  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  The  brasses  are  bedded  not  directly  against  the 
cast  iron  external  straps  of  the  spring  bearings,  but  against 
spherically    backed    brasses   with    which     these    straps    are 


Arrangement  of  Motor,  Flexible  Shaft  and  Bearings 


rion  of  unbalanced  centrifugal  forces  when  running.  The 
ults  secured  with  this  machine  have  demonstrated  that  all 
omotive  wheels,  however  carefully  the  balancing  calcula- 
•ns  have  been  conducted,  should  be  subsequently  examined 
;ierimcntally  and  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
n  shown. 
The  machine  consists  of  a  pair  of  bearings  for  the  axle, 


lined.  Thus  any  faulty  alinement  of  the  bearing  brasses 
or  any  tendency  for  them  to  get  out  of  alinement  by  a  pos- 
sible whipping  of  the  axle  or  similar  movement  can  be  ac- 
commodated. 

The  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  cast  iron  straps  cann- 
ing the  bearings  are  tied  by  bolts  to  the  upper  and  lower 
halves    respectively    of    the    surrounding   cast    iron    frames. 
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These  ties,  however,  are  quite  loose  and  are  intended  merely 
to  limit  the  extent  of  the  vibrating  action  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  early  stages  of  its  development.  The  weight  of 
the  wheels  and  the  unbalanced  centrifugal  forces,  if  such 
forces  exist,  are  transmitted  to  the  surrounding  frames  en- 
tirely through  the  springs. 

The  wheels  are  driven  by  a  3S-hp.  electric  motor,  the 
driving  comiection  being  established  through  an  extensible 
shaft,  having  a  Hooke's  joint  at  each  end.  The  final  por- 
tion of  the  Hooke's  joint  next  the  wheel  is  bolted  to  a  plate, 
which  in  turn  is  bolted  to  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  The 
center  line  of  the  driving  shaft  must,  of  course,  at  the  out- 
set be  accurately  collinear  with  the  center  line  of  the  axle 
in  order  to  avoid  introducing  an  extraneous  source  of  vi- 
bration. To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  condition  when 
the  wheels  are  being  set  up  in  the  machine,  the  final  portion 
of  the  Hooke's  joint  next  the  wheel  is  provided  with  a  spring 
plunger  in  the  form  of  a  lathe  center,  and  the  driving  plate 
is  bolted  to  the  wheel  spokes  with  this  plunger  entered  into 
the  center  mark  on  the  axle  end.  A  tachometer  driven  off 
the  motor  shaft  permits  the  speed,  in  miles  per  hour  at  which 
vibration  begins,  to  be  noted. 

Brake  equipment,  comprising  two  brake  blocks  per  wheel, 
is  provided  in  order  that  the  wheels  may  be  quickly  brought 
to  rest  at  the  end  of  a  run.  The  brakes  may  be  applied 
either  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  or  by  admitting  air  at  90- 
Ib.  pressure  to  a  standard  8-in.  cylinder. 

Before  a  test  is  made  the  small  portions  of  the  axle  journals 
projecting  clear  of  the  spring  bearing  brasses  are  smeared 
with  red  lead,  and  the  point  of  a  spring  plunger  marker — 
clearly  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations — is  brought  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  smeared  surface.  These  markers 
when    vibration    begins,    scrape    away    the    red    lead    lying 


Balance   Weights   Applied   to   Wheels  with   Outside   Cranks 

towards  the  radius  of  the  wheel  along  which  the  unbalanced 
centrifugal  force  is  developed. 

It  is  the  common  practice  in  Great  Britain  to  take  the  re- 
volving masses  plus  two-thirds  of  the  reciprocating  masses, 
and  to  regard  the  sum  as  the  total  revolving  mass  to  be  bal- 
anced. For  each  type  of  wheel  the  calculated  amount  of  the 
revolving  and  reciprocating  masses  to  be  balanced  is  repre- 
sented by  a  weight  or  weights  attached  to  the  crank  pins, 
the  weights  in  the  case  of  an  inside  cylinder  engine  being 
split  and  held  to  the  crank  pins  by  means  of  straps.  To 
secure  correct  results  it  is  important  that  the  weights  rep- 
resenting the  portion  of  the  reciprocating  masses  to  be  bal- 
anced should  revolve  in  the  plane  in  which  these  masses 
reciprocate.  In  the  case  of  coupled  wheels,  therefore, 
temporary  extension  pieces  are  attached  to  the  crank  pins, 


so  that  the  weights  representing  the  reciprocating  masses 
may  be  brought  out  into  the  plane  of  the  connecting  r^^ 
crosshead,  piston,  etc. 

In  balancing  wheels  they  are  speeded  up  until  they  be<'ia 
to  vibrate  and  are  then  brought  to  rest,  and  a  trial  wei  'ht 
is  bolted  to  the  spokes  at  a  point  indicated  by  the  mark  on 
the  axle.  They  are  then  again  brought  up  to  speed,  corac- 
tions  in  the  counterweight  being  made  until  they  are  in  cutn- 
plete  balance  up  to  and  at  the  maximum  speed.  When  he 
correct  weight  has  been  found  a  draftsman  determines  from 
its  magnitude  and  position  the  additional  weight  which 
must  be  added  to  the  wheel  to  secure  proper  balance. 

To  facilitate  changes  in  counterbalances  they  are  cast  with 
pockets  or  formed  from  steel  plates  riveted  on  each  side  of 
the  spoke  with  lead  poured  in  between.  The  lead  is  alloved 
with  antimony,  which  causes  it  to  expand  on  cooling  and 


Balancing  Machine  with  Wheels  for  an  Inside  Cylinder  Engine 

avoids  the  trouble  experienced  due  to  the  counterweight 
pounding  to  pieces  when  pure  lead  is  used.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  when  a  pair  of  wheels  for  an  inside  cylinder 
engine  was  run  in  the  machine  distinct  signs  were  noted 
that  the  crank  axle  was  "breathing"  under  the  action  of  the 
centrifug^. forces  on  the  balance  weights  in  the  wheels.  As 
a  result  flie  practice  had  been  adopted  of  building  up  such 
axles  with  balanced  cranks  and  applying  the  balance  weights 
entirely  to  the  crank  webs  and  not  to  the  wheels. 


Apprenticeship  in  France. — As  a  means  of  providing  for  the 
present  shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  France,  a  law  has  been  pro- 
mulgated providing  for  the  creation  of  technical  classes  for 
youths  under  the  age  of  eighteen  employed  in  works  and  factories. 
Employers  themselves  have  the  right  to  establish  classes  for  their 

hands,  but  where  this  is  not  done  the  classes  must  be  instituted 
by  the  chambers  of  commerce  or  by  professional  groups  with 
funds  provided  partly  by  the  state.  There  is  a  general  ieeVmg  that 
the  state  should  not  be  permitted  to  monopolize  the  instruction, 
and  employers  are,  therefore,  urged  to  provide  the  instruction 
themselves  as  part  of  the  technical  training  of  their  hands. 

Improvement  in  Screw  Measuring  Machines. — Dr.  P.  E- 
Shaw,  of  University  College,  Nottingham,  England,  has  improved 
a  screw-measuring  machine,  which  appears  to  be  simple  in  con- 
struction and  rapid  in  operation.  All  the  movements  are  sli  'in?' 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  time  needed  for  measuring.  One  sp-'cial 
merit  claimed  for  the  new  machine  is  that  it  is  equally  appliable 
to  plug  and  ring  screws.  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  claim  is  correct,  in  which  case  a  distinct  advance  in  meteor- 
ology will  have  been  secured.  The  accuracy  of  the  new  mat'iwc 
is  stated  to  be  to  l-5,000th  of  an  inch  on  diameters,  and  l-20,('^^ 
on  pitches,  both  in  the  case  of  plug  and  ring  screws. — Scici'ft'*^ 
American. 


LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES  ON  THE  SANTA  FE 

Aggregate  Savings  Due  to  the  Adoption  of  Apparently 
Simple  Shop  Kinks  Often  Are  of  Great  Importance 

BY  J.  ROBERT  PHELPS 
Apprentice  Instructor,  Atchison,  Topelut  St  Santa  Fe,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


EFFICIENT  shop  devices  that  have  worked  out  well  in 
actual  practice   in   the   San   Bemadino   Shops  of  the 
Aichison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  and  described  below. 

Clamps  Used  on  Tire  Boring  Mill 

In  boring  the  largest  tires  for  passenger  locomotives,  it 
was  found  a  difficult  task  to  clamp  them  to  the  boring  mill 


Facing  Steam  Pipe  Joints 

At  one  time  in  railroad  shop  practice  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  make  up  all  steam  and  exhaust  pipe  joints  using 
white  lead.  Under  the  action  of  high  temperature  steam 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  this  white  lead  acted  on 
the  joints  to  make  them  very  rough.  The  result  was  that 
they  often  required  machining  before  being  ground  in  and 
this  work  was  formerly  done  at  San  Bernardino  on  a  hori- 
zontal boring  bar,  already  overcrowded  with  work. 

To  relieve  the  boring  bar  of  this  work,  the  tool  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  2  was  designed  and  the  machine  operation 


Fig.  1 — Clamp  for   Holding  Tires  on   Boring   l\^iil  Table 

table  owing  to  their  large  size.  Before  making  the  clamps, 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  bolts  and  blocks  were  used,  requiring  con- 
siderable time  for  the  set-up  and  not  holding  the  tires  firmly. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  special  clamps  were  forged  with 
T-heads  to  fit  the  slots  in  the  boring  mill  table,  the  clamps 


Fig.  3 — View  Showing   Use  of  Guide  Adjusting   Block 

can  now  be  performed  on  a  radial  drill  press.  As  indicated, 
the  tool  consists  of  cutters  suitable  for  flat  seats  or  ball 
joints,  the  cutter  in  either  case  being  guided  by  a  spider  or 
pilot  block  adjusted  to  any  desired  position  by  the  use  of 
set  screws.     In  operation,  the  spider  is  set  in  the  steam  pipe 
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-Details  of   Guide   Adjusting    Block 


Fig.  2 — Jigs   for   l^achining   Steam    Pipe   Joints 

being  offset  to  pass  around  the  tire  and  having  set  screws 
^0-  tightening  the  tire  to  the  table.  In  setting  up  on  these 
sc  ews,  all  the  pull  comes  directly  on  the  tire  which  is  held 
fiiTily  to  the  table  by  six  clamps,  or  as  many  as  may  be 
nt  cessarv. 


which  is  firmly  clamped  to  the  base  of  the  radial  drill.  The 
drill  is  started  and,  guided  by  the  spider,  the  cutter  forms 
a  joint  quickly  and  accurately. 

Guide  Adjusting  Blocks 

The  actual  operation  of  grinding  a  slightly  worn  guide 
takes  from  5  to  10  min.,  while  from  20  to  30  min.  is  often 
used,  tipping  the  guide  one  way  or  the  (Aher  to  get  it  in 
position,  so  the  wheel  will  grind  square.    The  jig,  illustrated 
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These  ties,  however,  are  quite  loose  and  are  intended  merely 
to  limit  the  extent  of  the  vibrating  action  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  early  stages  of  its  devel()j)ment.  The  weight  of 
the  wheels  and  the  unbalanced  centrifugal  forces,  if  such 
forces  exist,  are  transmitted  to  the  surrounding  frames  en- 
tirely through  the  springs. 

The  wheels  are  driven  by  a  .35-hp.  electric  motor,  the 
driving  connection  being  established  through  an  extensible 
shaft,  having  a  Hooke's  joint  at  each  end.  The  final  por- 
tion of  the  Hooke's  joint  next  the  wheel  is  bolted  to  a  plate, 
which  in  turn  is  lK)lted  to  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  The 
center  line  of  the  driving  shaft  must,  of  course,  at  the  out- 
set be  accurately  collinear  with  the  center  line  of  the  axle 
in  order  to  avoid  introducing  an  extraneous  source  of  vi- 
bration. To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  condition  when 
the  wheels  are  being  .->et  up  in  the  machine,  the  final  portion 
of  the  Hooke's  joint  next  the  wheel  is  ])rovided  with  a  spring 
plunger  in  the  form  of  a  lathe  center,  and  the  driving  plate 
is  bolted  to  the  wheel  spokes  with  this  plunger  entered  into 
the  center  mark  on  the  axle  end.  A  tachometer  driven  off 
the  motor  shaft  permits  the  sjjeed,  in  miles  per  hour  at  which 
vibration  Ix'gins,  to  be  noted. 

lirake  e(iuii)ment,  comprising  two  brake  blocks  per  wheel, 
is  provided  in  order  that  the  wheels  ma\  be  (juickly  brought 
to  rest  at  the  end  of  a  run.  The  l)rakes  may  be  applietl 
either  l)y  mean>  of  a  hand  wheel  or  l)y  admitting  air  at  90- 
Ib.  pressure  to  a  standard  8-in.  cylinder. 

Before  a  test  is  made  the  small  portions  of  the  axle  journals 
projecting  clear  of  the  spring  bearing  l)rasses  are  smeared 
with  red  lead,  .md  the  point  of  a  >pring  plunger  marker — 
clearly  shown  in  one  of  the  illustration.s — is  brought  within 
a  >hort  distance  of  each  smeared  surface.  These  markers 
when    vibration    begins,    scrape    away    the    red    lead    lying 


Batance    Weights    Applied    to    Wheels    with    Outside    Cranks 

towards  the  radius  of  the  wheel  along  which  the  unbalanced 
centrifugal   f on  e  is  developed. 

It  is  the  common  practice  in  Great  Britain  to  take  the  re- 
volving mas.ses  plus  two-thirds  of  the  reciprocating  masses, 
and  to  regard  the  sum  as  the  total  revolving  mass  to  be  bal- 
anced. For  each  type  of  wlieel  the  ( ah  ulated  amount  of  the 
revolving  and  reciprocating  masses  to  be  balanced  is  repre- 
.sented  bv  a  weight  or  weights  attached  to  the  crank  pins. 
the  weights  in  the  case  of  an  inside  cylinder  engine  being 
split  and  held  to  the  crank  pins  by  means  of  straps.  To 
secure  correct  results  it  is  important  that  the  weights  rep- 
resenting the  portion  of  the  reciprocating  masses  to  be  bal- 
anced should  revolve  in  the  plane  in  which  these  masses 
reciprocate.  In  the  case  of  coupled  wheels,  therefore, 
temporary  extension  pieces  are  attached  to  the  crank  pins, 


so   that   the    weights   representing   the    reciprocating   ma 
may  be  brought  out  into  the  plane  of  the  connecting 
crosshead,  piston,  etc. 

In  balancing  wheels  they  are  speeded  up  until  they  h 
to  vibrate  and  are  then  brought  to  rest,  and  a  trial  wt 
is  bolted  to  the  spokes  at  a  point  indicated  by  the  mark 
the  axle.  They  are  then  again  brought  up  to  speed,  cor 
tions  in  the  counterweight  being  made  until  they  are  in 
plete  balance  up  to  and  at  the  maximum  speed.  When 
correct  weight  has  been  found  a  draftsman  determines  i 
its  magnitude  and  j)osition  the  additional  weight  w: 
must  be  added  to  the  wheel  to  secure  proper  balance. 

lo  facilitate  changes  in  C()unterl)alances  they  are  cast  » 
pockets  or  formed  from  steel  })lates  riveted  on  each  sid. 
the  s])oke  with  lead  jA^ured  in  between.  The  lead  is  alio 
with   antimony,   which   causes   it   to  expand   on   cooling 
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Balancing  Machine  with  Wheels  for  an  Inside  Cylinder  Engine 

avoids  the  trouble  experienced  due  to  the  counterwi  ighi 
lK)unding  to  pieces  when  pure  lead  is  used.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  when  a  pair  of  wheels  for  an  inside  cyliiuler 
engine  was  run  in  the  machine  distinct  signs  w'ere  UDted 
that  the  crank  axle  was  ''breathing"  under  the  action  of  the 
centrifugal  force.'?  on  the  balance  weights  in  the  wheels.  As 
a  result  the  practice  had  been  adopted  of  building  up  such 
axles  with  balanced  cranks  and  applying  the  balance  weights 
entirelv  to  the  crank  webs  and  not  to  the  wheels. 


Ari'RKXTiCESUiP  IN  I'RANCK.— As  a  means  of  providing  fi>r  ihe 
jircMiit  shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  LVance,  a  law  has  been  I'ro- 
muluated  providing  for  the  creation  of  tcciinical  clas.sc^  l<>' 
yiiiuhs  under  the  age  of  eighteen  employed  in  works  and  fact,  ric 
Lniployers  themselves  have  the  rit;]it  to  c>tal)lish  clas.ses  for  :H''' 
hands,  but  where  this  is  not  done  tlio  classes  must  be  inst  :  ltd' 
by  the  chambers  of  commerce  or  liy  professional  group-  ' 
funds  i)r()vided  partly  i)y  the  state.  There  is  a  general  feeliii-  '  ;•'' 
the  state  should  not  be  iiermittcd  to  monoiiolize  the  insirii  •':'■ 
and  employers  are,  therefore,  urged  to  provide  the  instrn-iioi! 
themselve-  as  part  of  the  technical  training  of  their  hands. 


Improvk.ment  in  Scrkw  Mkasiring  Mactiines. — Dr.  1 
.Shaw,  of  I'liiversity  College,  Xottingham,  England,  has  impi 
a  screw-measuring  machine,  which  appears  to  be  simple  in 
struction  and  rapid  in  operation.  All  the  movements  are  si 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  time  needed  for  measuring.     One  s; 
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merit  cla'med  for  the  new  machine  is  that  it  is  equally  appb  ''''*' 
/o  plug  and  ring  screws.  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubr 
this  claim  is  correct,  m  which  case  a  distinct  advance  in  mc 
t)logy  will  have  been  secured.  The  accuracy  of  the  new  ma- 
is  stated  to  be  to  1 -5,000th  of  an  inch  on  diameters,  and  1-20,' 
on  pitches,  both  in  the  case  of  plug  and  ring  screws. — Scic' 
American. 
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LABOR-SAVING  Devices  ON  THE  Santa  Fe 

Aggregate  Savings  Due  to  the  Adoption  of  Apparently 
Simple  Shop  Kinks  Often  Are  of  Great  Importance 

«  BY    J.   ROBERT   PHELPS 

Apprentice  Instructor,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  San  Bernardino,  Cat. 


E "EFFICIENT  shop  devices  that  have  worked  out  well  in 
^  actual    i)ractice    in    the    San    Bernadino   Shops   of  the 
Aichison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  and  described   below. 

Clamps  Used  on  Tire  Boring  Mill 

In  Ijoring  the  largest  tires   for  passenger  locomotives,   it 
was  found  a  difficult  task  to  clamp  them  to  the  Itoring  mill 


Fig.    1 — Clamp   for    Holding    Tires   on    Boring    Mill   Table 

table  owing  to  their  large  size.  Before  making  the  clamps, 
^liDwn  in  Fig.  1,  bolts  and  blocks  were  used,  requiring  con- 
Mi  Icrable  time  for  the  set-up  and  not  holding  the  tires  firmly. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  special  clamps  were  forged  with 
T  lieads  to  fit  the  slots  in  theJ)oring  mill  table,  the  clamps 


Fig.    2 — Jigs    for    Machining    Steam    Pipe    Joints 

"  ng  offset  to  f)ass  around  the  tire  and  having  set  screws 

'     tightening  the  tire  to  the  table.     In  setting  up  on  these 

•^'  ews,  all  the  pull  comes  directly  on  tlie  tire  which  is  held 

'1  nly  to  the  table  by  si.\  clamps,  or  as  many  as  may  be 

"    es^arv. 


Facing  Steam  Pipe  Joints 

At  one  time  in  railroad  sho[)  practice  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  make  up  all  steam  and  exhaust  pipe  joints  using 
white  lead.  Under  the  action  of  high  tem[)erature  steam 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  this  white  lead  acted  on 
the  joints  to  make  them  very  rough.  The  result  was  that 
they  often  re<iuired  machining  before  being  ground  in  and 
this  work  was  formerly  done  at  San  Bernardino  on  a  hori- 
zontal boring  l)ar.  already  overcrowded  with  work. 

To  relieve  the  boring  bar  of  this  work,  the  tool  illus- 
trated  in   Fig.   2   was  designed  and  the  machine  operation 


Fig.  3— View  Showing    Use  of  Guide   Adjusting   Block 

can  now  be  jjerformed  on  a  radial  drill  press.  As  indicated, 
the  tool  consists  of  cutters  suitable  for  flat  seats  or  ball 
joints,  the  cutter  in  either  case  being  guided  by  a  spider  or 
pilot  block  adjusted  to  any  desired  position  by  the  use  of 
.-^et  screws.     In  operation,  the  spider  is  set  in  the  steam  pipe 
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Fig.   4 — Details   of   Guide    Adjusting    Block 

which  is  firmly  clamped  to  tlie  base  of  the  radial  drill.  The 
drill  is  started  and,  guided  by  the  .spider,  the  cutter  forms 
a  joint  quickly  and  accurately. 

Guide  Adjusting  Blocks 

The  actual  ojx'ration  of  grinding  a  slightly  worn  guide 
takes  from  5  to  10  min..  while  from  20  to  30  min.  is  often 
used,  tipping  the  guide  one  way  or  the  other  to  get  it  in 
position,  so  the  wheel  will  grind  square.    The  jig,  illustrated 
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in  Fig.  3,  was  designed  to  reduce  this  time  to  the  minimum 
and  make  it  unnecessary  to  bother  with  paper  shims.  By 
use  of  the  set-screws  shown,  the  guide  can  be  tipped  to  any 
designed  angle  without  stopping  the  machine  or  loosening  up 
clamps. 

Construction  details  of  the  jig  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  A 
bar  of  iron  or  soft  steel,  2  in.  square  by  7  or  8  in.  long,  has 
a  slot  milled  in  one  end  and  a  hole  drilled  and  tapped  to 
take  the  ^  in.  by  1  in.  set-screw  shown.     In  order  to  permit 


particular  dimensions  of  any  brake  hanger  can  be  provided. 
The  only  further  operation  necessary  after  facing  is  tapping 
the  thread.  The  time  now  required  for  all  the  above  opera- 
tions is  16  minutes,  and  with  an  average  of  125  brake  hangers 
machined  each  month,  the  total  saving  in  time  is  considerable. 

Milling  Reverse  Lever  Quadrants 
It  is  common  practice  in  some  shops  to  lay  out  reverse 
lever  quadrants  and  later  machine  the  teeth  on  a  shaper  or 
slotting  machine.  With  this  method  of  manufacturing  quad- 
rants, considerable  time  is  spent  in  laying  out  the  teeth,  and 
the  work  of  machining  them  is  both  unnecessarily  long  and 
non-uniform  in  results. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  the  arrangement  shown  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage.  Referring  to  Fig.  6,  the  reverse 
lever  quadrant  Q  is  supported  on  the  table  of  the  universal 
milling  machine  by  a  quadrant  support  A,  being  firmly  held 
in  place  by  the  set-screw  shown.  The  radius  rods  B  are 
adjusted  to  the  proper  length  and  supported  on  the  extension 
C  firmly  fastened  to  the  milling  machine  table.  A  latch 
operated  by  the  latch  handle  D  is  provided  at  the  quadrant 
support,  being  arranged  to  fit  into  each  quadrant  tooth,  while 
the  next  tooth  is  being  milled.  The  quadrant  is  thus  accu- 
rately located  for  each  tooth.  By  using  this  arrangement,  the 
radius  of  the  quadrant  is  correct,  every  tooth  is  exactly  the 
same  depth,  the  same  distance  apart,  and  all  the  labor  of 
laying  out  the  radius  and  teeth  on  the  bench  is  saved  with  a 
resultant  decrease  in  labor  cost. 


Fig.   5 — Tool   for   Forming    Brake    Hanger    Boss 

tipping  the  guide  towards  the  wheel,  the  thin  shim  indicated 
is  provided  and  may  be  attached  to  the  jig  by  electric  welding 
if  desired.     The  arrangement  has  proved  a  great  time-saver. 

*'  '  Machining  Brake  Hanger  Bosses 

A  device  for  holding  and  a  tool  for  machining  brake  hanger 
bosses  on  all  classes  of  locomotives  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
Formerly  this  work  had  to  be  done  on  a  horizontal  boring  bar, 


WELDING  SUPERHEATER) UNITS 


BY  W.  EISELE 


The  ordinary  superheater  unit  with  four  tubes  and  three 
return  bends  presents  numerous  opportunities  for  leak- 
age, especially  in  the  six  threaded  connections.  Al- 
though the  return  bends  are  made  of  high  grade  steel  and 
the  tubes  are  secured  by  a  taper  thread  there  is  considerable 
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Fig.  6 — Jig  for  Machining  Reverse  Lever  Quardants 

but  under  the  new  arrangement  the  of)eration  can  be  per- 
formed on  a  radial  drill  press.  A  hole  is  first  drilled  in  the 
brake  hanger  at  the  proper  place,  and  the  succeeding  opera- 
tions of  counter  boring,  turning  and  facing  are  all  performed 
in  one  operation  with  the  tool  illustrated.  The  arrangement 
of  this  tool  is  plainly  shown,  and  a  similar  one  adapted  to  the 


Method   of  Welding   Tubes   in    Return   Bends 

trouble  from  leaky  joints.  Electric  welding  where  the  tube 
entered  the  return  bend  was  tried  in  order  to  stop  the  leak- 
age, but  it  was  found  after  several  trials  that  the  weld  whei 
cooled  and  tested  was  not  perfect,  due  to  the  unequal  ex- 
pansion of  the  rolled  steel  tube  and  the  cast  steel  retur  i 
bend.  This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  filling  the  un:t 
with  water  and  plugging  the  open  end  with  wooden  plug^ 
while  welding.  The  water  reduces  the  expansion  to  a  mini- 
mum and  makes  it  easy  to  get  a  tight  joint. 


Fuel  Oil  as  a  Means  to  Increased  Capacity 

Oritical  Boiler  Plant  Condition  Relieved  and  Efficiency 
Improved  by  the  Use  of  Fuel  Oil  in  Place  of  Coal 

BY  C.  C.  LANCE  , 

Shop  Bntfineer,  Seaboard  Air  Line 


THE  Jacksonville  plant  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  provides 
power,  light,  compressed  air,  water  and  fire  protection 
to  a  general  shop  for  repairing  locomotives,   freight 
and  passenger  cars.     It  is  the  second  in  point  of  size  on 
this  railroad  and  cares  for  all  repair  work  originating  on 
the  southern  end  of  the  line. 

In  addition  to  the  shop  requirements,  power,  water  and 
compressed  air  are  supplied  to  a  large  roundhouse  and  all 
locomotives  running  in  and  out  of  this  terminal  take  water 
here.  The  roundhouse  has  a  separate  stationary  boiler  to 
furnish  steam  for  blowing  engines  and  similar  purposes,  as 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  main  power  plant  it 
was  not  considered  economical  to  carry  steam  that  far.  When 
originally  built  the  boiler  equipment  consisted  of  three  187 
hp.  Stirling  boilers,  arranged  for  burning  coal,  hand-fired, 
each  boiler  having  its  separate  steel  stack.    An  underground 


creased  demands  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work  made  it  neces- 
sary to  modernize  the  shops  at  Jacksonville  and  add  to  the 
machine  tool  equipment.  This  in  turn  required  more  power, 
additional  boiler  capacity  and  larger  generators.  The  plant 
at  present  consists  of  four  187  hp.  Stirling  boilers  in  two 
batteries,  one  252  hp.  and  one  274  hp.  Erie  City  vertical 
water  tube  boiler  set  separately.  All  boilers  are  connected 
to  a  concrete  stack  6  ft.  6  in.  inside  diameter,  175  ft  high, 
which  gives  a  draft  of  l!4-in.,  while  the  best  obtainable 
draft  with  separate  stacks  was  0.3  in. 

Power  is  now  supplied  by  one  500  kw.  turbine-driven  al- 
ternator, one  120  kw.  direct-current  and  one  120  kw.  al- 
ternating current  generator,  each  direct  connected  to  tandem 
compound  steam  engines.  Two  500  and  one  1,000-gaL  per 
minute  underwriters'  steam  fire  pumps  supply  water  and 
afford  fire  protection,  while  one  925  cu.  ft  and  one  1,500 
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Arrangement   of   Oil    Burning    Apparatus,   Seaboard   Air   Line.   Jacksonville,    Fid. 


ash  tunnel  was  provided  below  these  boilers,  which  were 
provided  with  ash  hoppers  that  dumped  into  buckets  on 
narrow-gage  cars  which  were  so  arranged  that  they  could 
be  dumped  by  an  outside  overhead  electric  traveling  crane. 
The  power  generating  equipment  consisted  of  two  120 
kw.  alternating  current  generators  and  one  120  kw.  direct 
current  generator,  each  direct  connected  to  tandem  compound 
Erie  Ball  engines,  a  35  kw.  direct  current  steam  driven  gen- 
erator and  one  35  kw.  steam  turbine.  One  925  cu.  ft.  steam- 
driven  air  compressor  and  two  500-gal.  per  minute  under- 
writers' steam  fire  pumps  furnished  water  supply  as  well  as 
fire  protection.  The  generating  equipment  was  run  con- 
densing with  vacuum  and  dry  air  pumps,  no  circulating 
pump  being  installed,  as  the  pressure  frc«n  the  artesian  well 
suppljdng  water  was  sufficient  to  carry  cooling  water 
through  the  condenser. 

Increased  Demand  for  Power 

The  increase  in  size  and  weight  of  locomotives  being  han- 
dled in  the  shops  and  roundhouse  and  the  generally  in- 


cu.  ft.  steam-driven  air  CMnpressors  supply  the  compressed  air 
required.  The  120  kw.  alternating  current  generator  is  used 
for  the  night  operations.  The  turbine  is  operated  condensing 
having  vacuum,  dry  air  and  circulating  pumps,  the  water  used 
being  conserved  by  a  concrete  spray  cooling  pond  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  200,000  gal.  located  about  500  ft.  distant,  from 
whence  it  is  pumped  back  into  the  water  mains  for  fire  and 
service  purposes.  On  account  of  objections  raised  by  the 
mechanics,  a  separate  water  line  for  drinking  purposes  sup- 
plying water  not  passing  through  condenser  or  reservoir  has 
been  put  in.  Feed  water  is  supplied  to  boilers  through  an 
open  type  feed  water  heater,  using  a  battery  of  regular  type 
feed  pumps  with  duplicate  pipe  lines  and  equipment  to  in- 
sure against  shut  downs. 

Critical  Situation  Relieved  by  Oil  Fuel 

Due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal,  the  extremely 
poor  quality  obtainable  and  the  difficulty  in  securing  and 
keeping  the  labor  required  to  fire  the  three  shifts,  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  periodical  inspections, 
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in  Fi<^'.  •>,  was  desipned  to  reduce  this  time  to  the  minimum 
and  make  it  unnecessary  to  bother  with  paper  shims.  By 
use  of  the  set-screws  shown,  the  guide  can  be  tipi)ed  to  any 
designed  angle  without  stop{)ing  the  machine  or  hx)sening  up 
clamps. 

Construction  details  of  the  jig  arc  .shown  in  Fig.  4.  A 
bar  of  iron  or  soft  steel,  2  in.  square  by  7  or  8  in.  long,  has 
a  slot  milled  in  one  en<l  anil  a  hole  drilled  and  tap[K'd  to 
take  the  '  J  in.  Iiy  1   in.  <et-s(  n\\  ^liown.     In  order  to  jjennit 


particular  dimensions  of  any  brake  hanger  can  be  providi  ' 
The  only  further  operation  necessary  after  facing  is  tappi.  i 
the  thread.     The  time  now  required  for  all  the  above  op<r  . 
tions  is  16  minutes,  and  with  an  average  of  125  brake  hangc  . 
machined  each  month,  the  total  saving  in  time  is  considerab 

Milling   Reverse   Lever  Quadrants 
It  is  common  practice  in  some  shops  to  lay  out  revc 
lever  (|uadrants  and  later  machine  the  teeth  on  a  shaper    : 
slotting  maihinc.    With  this  method  of  manufacturing  qu;. 
rants,  considerable  time  is  spent  in  laying  out  the  teeth,  a:  I 
the  work  of  machining  them  is  both  unnecessarily  long  a:  i 
non-uniform  in  results. 

To  overcome  the.se  diffuulties  the  arrangement  shown  ( 
be  used  to  good  advantage.  Referring  to  Fig.  6,  the  revei 
lever  quadrant  Q  is  suytported  on  the  table  of  the  univer-  i 
milling  machine  by  a  (juadrant  support  A,  being  firmly  h<.!  i 
in  place  by  the  .set-screw  shown.  The  radius  rods  B  i..  • 
adjusted  to  the  proper  length  and  supported  on  the  e.xtensii  :; 
(,'  firmly  fastened  to  the  milling  machine  table.  A  lat  "; 
operated  by  the  latch  handle  J)  is  provided  at  the  quadrant 
support,  being  arranged  to  lit  into  each  quadrant  tooth,  while 
the  next  tooth  is  being  milled.  The  quadrant  is  thus  accu- 
rately located  for  each  tooth.  By  using  this  arrangement,  the 
radius  of  the  quadrant  is  correct,  ever}'  tooth  is  exactly  the 
<ame  depth,  the  saine  distance  apart,  and  all  the  labor  of 
laying  out  the  radius  and  teeth  on  the  bench  is  saved  with  a 
resultant  decrease  in  labor  cost. 


Fig. 


ool    for    Forming    Brake    Hanger    Boss 


tipping  the  guide  towards  the  wheel,  the  thin  shim  indicated 
is  provided  and  may  be  attached  to  the  jig  l)y  electric  welding 
if  desired.      llie  arrangement  has  [)r()vi'd  a  great  time-.-aver. 

Machining  Brake  Hanger  Bosses 


WELDING  SUPERHEATER, UNITS 

BY  W.  EISELE 

The  ordinar}-  superheater  unit  with  four  tubes  and  thno 
riturn  bends  presents  numerous  opportunities  for  leak- 
age, especially  in  the  six  threaded  connections.  Al- 
though the  return  lu'nds  are  made  of  high  grade  steel  and 


A  device  for  holding  and  a  tool  for  machining  brake  hanger      the  tubes  arc  secured  by  a  taper  thread  there  is  considerable 
bos.«ies   on   all   classes  of   locomotivo    is    shown    in    Fig.    5. 
Formerly  this  work  had  to  be  done  on  a  horizontal  boring  bar, 
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Fig.   6     Jig  for  Machining    Reverse    Lever   Qiiardants 

but  uiukr  the  new  arrangnnciit  the  o]>eration  lan  be  per- 
formed on  a  radial  drill  i)re-s.  .\  hole  is  t"ir-t  drilled  in  the 
brake  hanger  at  tlie  i)roper  jtlace.  and  the  succei'ding  opera- 
tions of  counter  boring,  turniim  and  facing  are  all  performed 
in  OTie  operation  with  the  Ux)\  illustrated.  The  arrangement 
of  this  tcK)l  is  j)lainly  shown,  and  a  similar  one  adapted  to  the 


Method   of  Welding   Tubes   in    Return    Bends 

trouble  from  leaky  joints.  Electric  welding  where  the  tul  ' 
entered  the  return  bend  was  tried  in  order  to  stop  the  leak- 
age, but  it  was  found  after  .several  trials  that  the  weld  wh«  : 
cooled  and  tested  was  not  perfect,  due  to  the  unequal  ex 
pansion  of  the  rolled  steel  tube  and  the  cast  steel  retur  i 
bend.  This  difticulty  has  been  overcome  by  filling  the  un:l 
with  water  and  plugging  the  open  end  with  wooden  plug- 
while  welding.  The  water  reduces  the  expansion  to  a  mini 
mum  and  makes  it  easy  to  get  a  tight  joint. 
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Fuel  Oil  as  a  Means  to  Increased  Capacity 

Critical  Boiler  Plant  Condition  Relieved  and  Efficiency 
Improved  by  the  Use  of  Fuel  Oil  in  Place  of  Coal 

by' C.  C.  LANCE 

Shop  Engineer.  Seaboard  Air  Line 


''i"^HE  Jacksonville  plant  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  provides 
I  power,  light,  compressed  air,  water  and  fire  protection 
to  a  general  shop  for  repairing  locomotives,  freight 
aii'l  passenger  cars.  It  is  the  second  in  point  of  size  on 
this  railroad  and  cares  for  all  repair  work  originating  on 
the  southern   end  of  the  line. 

In  addition  to  the  shop  requirements,  power,  water  and 
compressed  air  are  supplied  to  a  large  roundhouse  and  all 
lo,  omotives  running  in  and  out  of  this  terminal  take  water 
In  re.  The  roundhouse  has  a  separate  stationary  boiler  to 
furnish  steam  for  blowing  engines  and  similar  purposes,  as 
oil  account  of  the  distance  from  tlic  main  power  plant  it 
\v;is  not  considered  economical  to  carry  steam  that  far.  When 
originally  built  the  boiler  equipment  consisted  of  three  187 
hp.  Stirling  boilers,  arranged  for  burning  coal,  hand-fired, 
each  boiler  having  its  separate  steel  stack.     An  underground 


creased  demands  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work  made  it  neces- 
sar}-  to  modernize  the  shops  at  Jacksonville  and  add  to  the 
machine  tool  equipment.  This  in  turn  required  more  power, 
additional  boiler  capacity  and  larger  generators.  The  plant 
at  present  consists  of  four  187  hp.  Stirling  boilers  in  two 
batteries,  one  252  hp.  and  one  274  hp.  Erie  City  vertical 
water  tube  boiler  set  separately.  All  boilers  are  connected 
to  a  concrete  stack  6  ft.  6  in.  inside  diameter,  175  ft.  high, 
which  gives  a  draft  of  l!4-in.,  while  the  best  obtainable 
draft  with  sej)arate  stacks  was  0.3  in. 

Power  is  now  supplied  by  one  500  kw.  turbine-dri\'en  al- 
ternator, one  120  kw.  direct-current  and  one  120  kw.  al- 
ternating current  generator,  each  direct  connected  to  tandem 
compound  steam  engines.  Two  500  and  one  1,000-gal.  per 
minute  underwriters'  steam  fire  pumps  supply  water  and 
afford  fire  protection,  wliile  one  925  cu.  ft.  and  one  1,500 


I 
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Arrangement    of    Oil    Burning    Apparatus,    Seaboard    Air    Line.    Jacksonville,    Fla. 


a.>h  tunnel  was  provided  below  these  boilers,  which  were 
provided  with  ash  hoppers  that  dumped  into  buckets  on 
n  rrow-gage  cars  which  were  so  arranged  that  they  could 
■  '  dumped  by  an  outside  overhead  electric  traveling  crane. 
The  power  generating  equipment  consisted  of  two  120 
1^  V.  alternating  current  generators  and  one  120  kw.  direct 
' '  rrent  generator,  each  direct  connected  to  tandem  compound 
1  "ie  Ball  engines,  a  35  kw.  direct  current  steam  driven  gen- 
!  itor  and  one  35  kw.  steam  turbine.  One  925  cu.  ft.  steam- 
i  iven  air  compressor  and  two  500-gal.  per  minute  under- 
\'>  iters'  steam  fire  pumps  furnished  water  supply  as  well  as 
ii  e  protection.  The  generating  equipment  was  run  con- 
d  nsing  with  vacuum  and  dr\'  air  pumps,  no  circulating 
1 '  mp  being  installed,  as  the  pressure  from  the  artesian  well 
'i  :)plying  water  was  sufficient  to  carry  cooling  water 
'^   ough  the  condenser.  . 

Increased  Demand  for  Power 

The  increase  in  size  and  weight  of  locomotives  being  han- 
■i   '1   in  the  shops  and   roundhouse  and  the  generallv  in- 


cu.  ft.  steam-driven  air  compressors  supply  the  compressed  air 
required.  The  120  kw.  alternating  current  generator  is  used 
for  the  night  operations.  Ihe  turbine  is  operated  condensing 
having  vacuum,  dry  air  and  circulating  pumps,  the  water  used 
being  conserved  by  a  concrete  spray  cooling  pond  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  200,000  gaL  located  about  500  ft.  distant,  from 
whence  it  is  pumped  Jjack  into  tlie  water  mains  for  fire  and 
service  purposes.  On  account  of  objections  raised  by  the 
mechanics,  a  separate  water  line  for  drinking  purposes  sup- 
plying water  not  passing  through  condenser  or  reservoir  has 
Ijeen  put  in.  Feed  water  is  supplied  to  boilers  through  an 
•  )])on  typo  feed  water  heatrr,  using  a  battery  of  regular  type 
feed  pumps  with  duplicate  pipe  lines  and  equipment  to  in- 
sure against  shut  downs. 

Critical  Situation  Relieved  by  Oil  Fuel 

Due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal,  the  cxtremelv 
poor  quality  obtainable  and  the  difficulty  in  securing  and 
keeping  the  labor  required  to  fire  the  three  shifts,  great 
difficulty  was  experienced. in  making  periodical  inspections, 
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washing  boilers  and  making  repairs,  while  keeping  the  plant 
in  operation.  It  became  necessary  to  put  two  locomotives 
into  service  as  auxiliary  steam  units,  and  during  repair  and 
washout  times  as  many  as  three  locomotives  were  in  service. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  total  connected  load  of  approximately 
1,400  hp.  with  a  boiler  plant  totaling  not  over  1,000  hp. 

With  the  separate  stacks  affording  insufficient  draft,  poor 
coal  and  a  shortage  of  labor  it  became  imperative  to  effect 
some  improvement  in  the  capacity  of  the  boilers.  After  a 
study  of  the  situation  and  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
able cost  of  various  means  for  increasing  boiler  capacity, 
it  was  decided  that  conversion  to  oil  fuel  in  place  of  coal 
afforded  the  most  practical  means  at  hand.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  initial  cost  of  making  this  change  was  considerably 
less  than  would  be  required  to  install  additional  boilers  and 
that  with  oil  fuel  the  sustained  capacity  of  the  boilers  could 
be  greatly  increased.  However,  this  step  was  delayed  and 
the  plant  continued  to  bum  coal  until  December,  1919,  by 
which  time  the  frequent  shutdowns  and  other  operating 
difficulties  increased  until  immediate  relief  became  necessary. 

Oil  Burning  Equipment  Installed 

The  facilities  installed  for  burning  oil  consisted  of  a  25,- 
000-gal.  steel  storage  tank  and  a  duplicate  system  of  oil 
piping  leading  to  the  pump,  heating  pipes  being  provided 
inside  the  tank  and  in  each  oil  pipe  line  leading  to  the  pump 
on  account  of  the  heavy  consistency  of  the  oil  used.  Each 
^  boiler  was  piped  with  steam  and  oil  pipes  with  control 
valves  located  conveniently  to  operator's  reach.  Tate-Jones 
burners  were  used,  modified  slightly  to  give  improved  atomi- 
zation  of  the  oil  and  throw  a  better  spray.  The  only  changes 
made  in  the  boilers  were  the  building  of  higher  bridge  walls 
to  protect  the  bottom  drums  and  tubes,  and  slight  altera- 
tions to  the  baffles,  fire  brick  protections  to  the  grates  and 
the  bricking  up  of  all  door  openings. 

The  original  plans  for  the  oil  burning  system  were  made 
by  the  mechanical  department,  and  the  work  of  converting 
the  plant  from  coal  to  oil  burning  was  most  expeditiously 
handled  by  the  mechanical  forces  at  Jacksonville. 

Improvement  Effected  in  Operating  Results 

;  Since  changing  this  plant  from  coal  to  oil  a  remarkable 
increase  in  efficiency  has  been  made  as  well  as  extensive  sav- 
ings in  operating  cost. 

With  the  peak  dftnand  for  power  at  present  only  four 
boilers  are  required  to  carry  the  load,  and  three  have  handled 
it  successfully.  At  night  three  boilers  ordinarily  carry  the 
total  load  and  occasionally  it  has  been  cared  for  by  two. 
When  additional  boiler  power  is  required,  a  boiler  can  be 
brought  from  warm  water  to  steam  at  working  pressure  and 
cut  in  on  the  line  in  25  minutes  from  the  time  that  the  oil 
is  lighted. 

A  marked  saving  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  oil  fuel  is  handled  and  delivered  to  the  boilers. 
The  elimination  of  the  ash  removal,  with  its  dirt  and  danger 
and  the  use  of  the  overhead  traveling  crane  or  keeping  a 
night  crane  operator  on  just  for  this  purpose,  has  released 
a  large  force,  as  well  as  the  men  who  were  formerly  required 
to  handle  coal  and  fire  the  boilers. 

A  statement  showing  the  comparison  of  the  working  force 
required  firing  with  coal  and  that  required  using  oil  is  given. 

Reliability  and  Economy 

During  1919  the  shut  downs  on  account  of  bad  coal  and 
other  difficulties  amounted  to  100  hours,  while  in  the  5 
months  ending  May  31,  1920,  shut  downs  of  only  1  hr.  45 
minutes  were  directly  traceable  to  oil  fuel.  Based  on  this,  the 
shut  down  on  account  of  oil  would  amount  to  only  4  hours 
per  annum.  During  1919,  15,503  tons  of  coal  were  used, 
costing  $5.50  per  ton  or  $85,266.50.  For  the  five  months 
ending  May  31,  1920,  the  total  oil  consumption  was  1,280,- 


631  gallons  or  an  average  of  256,124  gallons  per  month. 
On  this  basis  the  annual  oil  consumption  would  be  3,073,- 
488  gallons,  which,  at  $1.25  per  bbl.,  amounts  to  $92,204.64. 
However,  these  conditions  changed  in  July  and  the  price 
of  oil  advanced  to  1 1 J^  cents  per  gal.  or  an  increase  of  8  ■ 


FoRCK  Required  for  Coal  Burning  Force  Required  for  Oil  Burni.v- 

No.                                                Monthly  No.                               Monthly  Mont!, 

men       Occupation                        rate  men     Occupation         rate       savin:;, 

First  Shift  7  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 

1     Chief  engineer   $271.20  1     Chief  engin'r    $271.20 

1     Engineer    194.40  1     Encineer   ...       194.40 

1     Oiler     121.20^       1     Oiler     121.20 

1     Water  tender 121.20  1     Water  tender      121.20 

5     Firemen     606.00  1     Fireman    ....       121.20     $484  8i 

3  Ashmen    285.20  285..  ■> 

9     Coal  nassers 456.00  456  f^) 

1     Cleaner    98.40  1     Cleaner    98.40 

1     Ashman  foreman 121.20  121.20 

Second  Shift  3  P.  M.  to  11  P.  M. 

1     Engineer    194.40  1     Engineer   . . .       194.40 

1     Oiler    121.20         1     Oiler   121.20 

1     Water  tender   114.00  1     Water  tender      114.00 

4  Firemen     484.80  1     Fireman    ....       121.20        363  60 

3     Coal  passers   285.20  285  20 

1     Craneman   (night)    171.20  17120 

1     Ashman    98.40  98^40 

Third  Shift  11   P.  M.  to  7.  A.   M. 

1     Engineer    194.40  1     Engineer   ...       194  40 

1     Oiler    121.20  1     Oiler    121.20 

1  Water  tender   114.00  1     Water  tender      114.00 

3     Firemen   363.60  1     Fireman....       121.20        242  40 

2  Coal  passers   196.80  19680 

1     Qeaner   98.40  1     Qeaner    98.40 

Total       labor      cost       per  Total    labor    cost                              ~ 

•nonth    $4,832.40  per  month $2,127.60 

Total   mrrthly   savings $2,704.80 

Total   labor   annual   savings 32^457.60 


cents  over  the  original  cost.  This  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  6  cents  per  gal.  The  consumption  of  oil  was  carefully 
investigated  and  by  better  heating  and  atomization  and  by 
changing  the  draft  this  was  reduced  to  approximately  178,000 
gallons  per  month,  making  the  present  monthly  oil  cost  ap- 
proximately $10,680.00. 

The  monthly  fuel  consumption  based  on  the  maximum  de- 
mand for  power  is  given  below  comparing  oil  and  coal. 

Fuming    coal     (estimated,     August,     1920,     figures) 

2,250  tons   @   $6 $13,500.00 

Labor  cost    4,832.40 

— $18,332.40 

Burning  oil  August,  1920.  figures  oil   178,000  gallons 

@    $0.06    $10,680.00 

Labor  cost  2,127.60 

Saving  per  month  in  favor  of  oil 12  807.60 

$5,524.80 
or  $66,297.60  per  annum. 

Based  on  the  100  hours  shut  down  in  1919  mentioned  above 
and  the  estimated  shut  down  of  4  hours  for  1920,  the  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  oil  fuel  will  be  as  follows :  Present  rates 
and  costs  being  used). 

Monthly  oil  cost   (present)    fuel  and  labor $12,807.60 

Annual  oil  cost  (present)  fuel  and  labor 153|69l!20 

Four  hours'  time  lest  per  annum  on  IS  locos,  in  shop 
at  $166.00  per  day,  shut  downs  chargeable  to  oil..  27.64 

Four  hours'  time  i5>  $75  per  annum  lost,  account 
mechanics  and  others  not  producing  account  no 
power,  shut  downs  chargeable  to  oil 300.00 

Total  annual  approx'mate  operating  costs  burning 

oil    $154,018.84 

Monthly  coal  cost   (present  demand),  fuel  and  labor. .   $18,332.40 

Annual   coal   cost 219,988.80 

One  hundred  hours'  time  lost  per  annum  on  IS  locos, 
in  shop  @  $166  per  day,  shut  downs  chargeable 
to  coal  691.00 

One  hundred  hours'  time  0  $75  per  hour  per  annum 
lost  account  mechanics  and  others  not  producing, 
account  no  power.     Shut  downs  chargeable  to  coal       7,500.00 

Total   annual   approximate  operating  costs   burn- 
ing coal   $228,179.W> 

Annual  approximate  cost  burning  coal $228,179.80 

Annual  approximate  cost  burning  oil 154,018.84 

Approximate  annual  saving  in  fuel  and  labor  by  burning  oil....     $74,160.96 

This  saving  will  represent  six  per  cent  on  the  investment 
of  $1,236,016.00,  while  the  total  cost  of  equipping  this  plant 
to  bum  oil  did  not  exceed  $5,000.00. 


Heavy  Brass  Castings  for  Railroad  Shops 

Important  Savings  are  Possible  by  Operating  Brass 
Foundries    in    Conjunction    with     Railroad    Shops 

BY  A  FOUNDRY  SUPERINTENDENT 


HOW  many  locomotive  days  are  lost  annually  because 
of  the  lack  of  brass  castings,  temporarily  out  of  stock? 
How  many  miscellaneous  break-down  jobs  could  be 
repaired  quickly  if  some  medium  for  making  a  brass  casting 
was  available?  How  many  tons  of  scrap  brass,  sold  to  an 
outside  foundry,  could  be  converted  into  brass  castings  at  a 
nominal  cost?  The  following  suggestions  and  an  analysis 
of  the  figures  quoted  show  that  there  is  economy  in  operating 
a  brass  foundry  on  either  a  large  or  small  scale  in  con- 
junction with  a  railroad  shop, 

A  railroad  with  8,000  miles  of  track  buys  approximately 
900,000  lb.  of  new  driving  box  and  rod  brasses,  hub  plates 
and  otlier  heavy  castings  annually  and  sells  approximately 
725,000  lb.  of  scrap,  this  figure  being  an  estimate  based  on 
actual  facts.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  basis  of  comparison 
and  compute  the  possible  savings  by  making  brass  castings 
in  railroad  shop  foundries  instead  of  buying  them  the  fol- 
lowing data  are  used.  The  market  price  for  lake  copper, 
always  quoted  as  a  base,  is  20  cents  a  pound.  Scrap  brass 
in  most  localities  can  be  sold  for  18  cents  a  pound.  New 
castings  are  usually  purchased  from  outside  foundries  at  28 
c^nts  a  pound.  An  annual  output  of  725,000  lb.  per  year 
represents  a  daily  output  of  about  2,416  lb.  and  a  foundry 
capable  of  handling  this  tonnage  would  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  approximately  $13,000  in  buildings  and  grounds 
and  $3,000  in  equipment.  In  remelting  and  casting  brass, 
there  is  a  shrinkage  of  four  per  cent  and  the  shrinkage  in 
725,000  lb.  would,  therefore,  be  21,750  lb.  to  be  replaced  by 
purchase. 

Table  I — Comparison  of  Relative  Costs 

<A)     Cost  of  buying  new  castings — 
Sold— 

725,000  lb.   scrap  brass  at  18  cents $130,500 

Purchased — 

725,000  lb.  new  castings  at  28  cents 203,000 

Net  cost   $72,500 

iB)     Cost  of  making  new  castings — 
Material — 

725,000  lb.  scrap  brass  available 

21,750  lb.  at  18  cents  to  offset  shrinkage $3,915 

Sand,  flour,  parting,  plumbago,  etc 5,430 

Labor  (including  overhead)  to  convert  into  castings 9,070 

Interest  on  investment,  insurance,  etc 1,120 

Total $19,535 

Net  annual  saving  of  (B)  over  (A) $53,965 

With  a  net  annual  saving  of  approximately  $54,000  shown 
in  Table  I,  the  saving  per  pound  is  about  8  cents.  The  labor 
charge  should  not  go  over  two  cents  a  pound  but  if  it  went 
to  five  cents  there  would  still  be  an  important  saving.  In 
support  of  a  charge  of  two  cents  a  pound  for  labor  it  may 
be  stated  that  one  molder  in  a  nine-hour  day  can  turn  out- 
eight  driving  brasses  weighing  225  lb.  each  or  a  total  of 
1,800  lb.  If  the  molder  is  paid  $1.00  an  hour,  this  repre- 
sents a  cost  of  y2  cent  a  pound  for  direct  labor.  Adding 
^i  cent  a  pound  overhead  and  }^  cent  a  pound  for  shipping, 
handling,  accounting,  etc.,  there  is  a  total  of  1^  cents  a 
pound.  The  writer  is  now  connected  with  a  brass  foundry 
tiat  is  manufacturing  driving  brasses,  hub  plates,  rod 
trasses,  bushings  and  other  heavy  castings  for  locomotive 
^nd  shop  use  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  regardless  of 
low  small  the  castings  may  be,  it  is  a  poor  molder  who  can 
not  make  them  for  at  least  one  cent  a  pound. 

Specialties  can  usually  be  purchased  cheaper  than  they 
•can  be  manufactured  in  railroad  shops  but  heavy  brass  cast- 


ings are  not  in  this  class  of  specialties  since  no  extensive 
equipment  is  needed  for  making  them.  A  small  brass  foun- 
dry, located  at  the  principal  shop  on  a  division,  and  having 
a  maximum  capacity  of  1,200  lb.  a  day,  could  be  constructed 
at  a  small  cost  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  costs  little  to  operate, 
one  molder  and  helper  handling  the  work.  Oil  is  a  more 
satisfactory  melting  medium  than  coke  and  if  oil  is  used  at 
the  shop,  it  could  easily  be  piped  to  the  building  and  sub- 
stituted for  coke.  As  heavy  casting  work  will  predominate 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  sprue  cutter.  The  gates  and  sprues 
on  the  heavy  work  can  be  removed  with  a  chipping  hammer, 
which  will  require  running  an  air  line  to  the  foundry.  An 
industrial  track  in  and  out  of  the  foundry  would  make  for 
economy. 

If  a  heavy  tonnage  is  required  and  oil  is  available,  an  open 
flame  furnace  of  the  Rockwell,  Monarch  or  Schwartz  type 
should  be  used,  as  these  types  are  capable  of  heating  500  lb. 
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Fig.      1 — Plan      of     Small      Brass      Foundry 

1,200  Lb.  a  Day 


With      Capacity     of 


every  65  to  75  min.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  good  bearing 
brass  cannot  be  secured  if  the  metal  is  melted  in  the  open 
flame  type  furnace  but  one  of  the  largest  brass  foundries  in 
the  middle  west  has  used  this  type  of  furnace  with  excellent 
results. 

Proportions  of  Copper,  Tin  and  Lead 

A  copper,  tin  and  lead  alloy  is  recognized  as  the  standard 
bearing  bronze  and  while  there  is  some  argument  as  to  the 
proportions,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  mixture  of  80  per 
cent  copper,  10  per  cent  tin  and  10  per  cent  lead  is  the 
best.  The  tin  and  lead  will  bum  off  to  a  slight  extent,  and 
if  it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  standard  mixture,  one  pound 
of  tin  and  one  pcftind  of  lead  should  be  added  to  each  100 
lb.  of  scrap  put  into  the  furnace.  Some  railroads  specify 
the  following  mixture:  79  to  81  per  cent  copper,  9  to  11  per 
cent  tin,  9  to  11  per  cent  lead,  not  less  than  .0025  phos- 
phorus. (In  order  to  maintain  .0025  per  cent  phosphorus, 
.0075  must  be  added  to  the  furnace  charge  on  account  of 
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shrinkage.)  Phosphorus  acts  as  a  flux  in  the  metal  and  not 
only  cleanses  it  but  changes  the  structure  of  molten  brass 
frcxn  a  creamy  consistency  to  a  watery  one.  One  ounce  of 
phosphorus  to  a  ladle  will  do  this.  It  also  changes  the  color 
of  the  molten  metal  from  a  light  pink  to  a  greenish  pink. 

While  phosphorus  is  decidedly  hard  to  handle  in  brass 
casting  work,  it,  nevertheless,  is  a  great  factor  in  amalga- 
mating the  metal,  as  a  casting  in  which  phosphorus  is  used 
has  a  finer  grain  than  one  from  which  it  is  omitted.  The 
objectionable  feature  is  that  the  molten  phosphorus  mixture 

Table  II — Equipment  Needed  foe  a  Foundby  with  a  Maximum  Capacity 
OF   1,200   Lb.   of  Castings  a  Day 

Core  Room 

Twenty-five  core  plates 


to  be  some  slag.  This  slag  will  therefore  appear  in  the 
crown  or  top  of  the  brass  instead  of  on  the  wearing  surface. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  position  of  the  pattern,  gate,  sprue,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  sprue  is  heavy  while  the  runners 
leading  from  the  sprue  are  light.     It  is  found  to  be  good 


6prue 


Sprue 


One  core  bench 
One  core  oven 


Furnace  Room 

One  No.  80  to  lOO  crtlcible  tong 
One  No.  80  to   lOO  crucible  shank 
One  No.  60  crucible  shank 
One  coke  fork  (if  coke  is  used) 


Two  crucible  furnaces  with  pits  com- 
plete 
One  5  hp.  motor 
One  centrifugal   furnace 
One  No.  60  crucible  tong 

Molding  Room 

Four  skids  on  which  to  place  bench       Two  No.  10  riddles 

molds  Molders'  tools,  shovels,  etc. 

One  molder's  tub  Miscellaneous  wooden  and  iron  flasks 

Two  No.  2  riddles  of  sizes  to  fit  work 

Two  No.  6  riddles 

Cleaning  Room 

One  air  chipping  hammer  One  air  grinder 

has  a  tendency  to  eat  into  the  sand  and  make  a  rough  cast- 
ing but  experience  teaches  ways  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
Directions  for  Melting  and  Poxiring 

If  the  crucible  type  furnace  is  used  and  the  casting  to  be 
made  weighs  in  excess  of  180  lb.,  a  240  lb.  capacity  crucible 
is  needed.  The  scrap  metal  should  be  put  in  the  crucible 
and  brought  up  to  about  1,975  deg.  F.  This  temperature 
causes  a  free,  liquid  content.  About  15  minutes  before 
lifting  the  crucible  from  the  furnace,  one  pound  of  tin  and 
one  pound  of  lead  should  be  added.  This  should  be  melted 
down  and  the  heat  brought  up  to  1,975  deg.  again.  The 
molten  metal  must  be  stirred  thoroughly  in  order  to  get  the 
lighter  metals  mixed  with  the  heavier.  Lift  the  crucible  out 
of  the  furnace  and  carry  it  to  the  pour-off  floor.  The  metal 
should  be  poured  at  about  1,700  deg.  F.  A  lower  tem- 
perature might  result  in  the  metal  freezing  before  the  mold 
is  filled  up  and  a  higher  temperature  would  cause  the  metal 
to  eat  into  the  sand,  more  esjjecially  if  phosphorus  is  used. 

Should  a  pyrometer  not  be  available,  the  pour-off  man  must 
rely  on  his  vision  to  judge  the  heat.  Molten  metal  at  1,800 
deg.  F.  or  more  will  bubble  and  present  a  rough  surface. 
As  it  cools  off  the  surface  of  the  metal  beccwnes  more  even  and 
just  before  reaching  1,700  deg.  F.,  a  bubble  will  appear  about 
the  center  of  the  pot  and  break,  spreading  over  the  entire 
surface  and  changing  the  complexion  of  the  metal  to  a  more 
creamy  mass.  The  metal  should  be  poured  immediately  after 
this  takes  place.  Pour  a  small  stream  to  begin  with,  gradually 
increasing  the  flow  until  it  is  all  the  sprue  hole  will  stand. 
As  the  sprue  fills  up,  ease  off  and  at  the  finish,  pour  very 
lightly,  filling  up  the  sprue  to  the  top.  Shrinkage  occurs  in 
the  metal  almost  immediately  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  keep  the  sprue  well  filled.  Small  brass  castings  are  com- 
paratively simple  to  make,  but  a  solid,  amalgamated  driving 
box  brass  presents  many  difficulties.  There  must  be  no 
blow  holes,  and  the  copper,  tin  and  lead  must  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  no  segregation. 

Molding  Driving  Box  Brasses 

Equally  important  with  the  heating  and  pouring  of  metal 
is  the  making  of  the  mold.  In  the  first  place  the  proper 
sand  is  essential  and  Albany  floor  sand  is  recommended  as 
one  of  the  best.  After  repeated  tests  as  to  position  of  pattern 
in  the  mold,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  crown  should  be 
placed  up,  which  puts  the  bearing  surface  down  as  shown  in 
Fig  2.    Regardless  of  the  quality  of  metal  used  there  is  bound 
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Fig.  2— Proper   Method  of  Casting   Driving   Box   BraM 

practice  to  have  considerable  weight  behind  the  flowing  metal 
but  to  choke  it  down  to  a  finer  stream  before  entering  the 
casting  space  in  the  mold. 

About  four  inches  of  sand  should  be  used  on  all  sides  and 
below  the  pattern  and  six  inches  above.  Weights  on  top 
of  mold  will  prevent  the  metal  from  floating  the  sand  on 
top.  The  drag  should  first  be  rammed,  then  the  cope.  A 
hand  floor  rammer  should  be  used,  being  careful  not  to  strike 
the  pattern  with  the  rammer.  Hard  ramming  adjacent  to  the 
pattern  and  easier  away  from  it  will  secure  the  best  results. 
After  the  cope  is  rammed  and  before  the  pattern  is  pulled,  the 
cope  should  be  thoroughly  vented,  using  a  vent  iron  about 
3/16  in.  thick  (pointed  on  the  end),  being  careful  not  to  run 
the  vents  up  to  the  pattern. 

After  opening  the  mold  and  removing  the  patterns,  paint 
the  mold  with  a  thick  layer  of  plumbago,  using  a  soft  camel's 
hair  brush  for  this  purpose.  It  is  good  practice  to  skin-dry 
the  mold  but  not  essential.  Molds  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  over  12  or  14  hours  before  pouring  off.  The  mold 
can  be  dumped  in  about  1  hour  and  30  minutes  using  a  wire 
brui>h  immediately  to  remove  fins  and  other  irregularities. 

There  are  five  important  things  to  remember  about  brass 
molding:  (1)  get  the  metal  thoroughly  mixed  and  pour  off 
at  about  1,700  deg.  F. ;  (2)  use  a  first-class  floor  sand  for 
the  mold;  (3)  use  a  large  sprue;  (4)  pour  slowly  at  first 
and  then  rush  the  metal;  (5)  use  plumbago  profusely. 
First-class  castings  can  be  made  in  a  small  foundry  and  the 
railroad  company  will  save  about  8  cents  a  pound. 


DRILLING  RECORDS 

Production  and  penetration  records  in  drilling  steel  and 
cast  ir(Hi  were  established  on  October  4  at  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association'  convention,  Columbus,  Ohio,  by 
Hercules  high  speed  twist  drills,  made  by  the  Whitman  & 
Barnes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  speeds  and 
feeds  used  in  the  tests  are  not  advisable  for  every-day  shop 
use,  but  indicate  the  excessive  strains  that  modem  drills  will 
withstand.  Production  records  are  more  valuable  than  pene- 
tration records  as  showing  how  many  holes  can  be  drilled 
at  one  grinding. 

Pkoduction  Records 

Size  Rev.  Feed     Penetration  Thick-  Time     Holes 

Material            of  per  per              per          ness  of  per         per 

Drilled           Drill  Minute  Rev.         Minute     Material  Hole  Grinding 

Cast  iron....    1      in.  665  .096  in.       63.8  in.       3^4  in.  3J4  sec.       61 

fast  iron \\i\n.  309  .060  in.       18.5  in.       4J4  in.  13)3  sec.     3i'3 

Machine  steel  2      in.  157  .045  in.         7.1  in.       3      in.  25 ^  sec.       28* 
Chrome  nickel 

Steel    1      in.  309  .030  in.         9.3  in.       3      in.  19  J^  sec.       72 

•A  total  of  43  holes  were  made  by  this  drill  on  one  grinding.  First  15 
in  cast  iron  ZVi  in  thick  at  309  r.  p.  m.  with  .096  feed,  then  the  above  23 
holes  in  machine  steel. 


Pknetsation  Records 


Material  Size 

Drilled  of  Ehill 

Cast   iron    ^  in. 

Cast   iron    1  in. 

Cast   iron    2  in. 

Machine    steel    1  in. 

Machine    steel     1  ^  in. 

Machine   steel    1  ^  in. 


Rev. 

Feed 

per  Minute 

per  rev 

873 

.096  in 

873 

.096  in 

597 

.096  in 

665 

.060  in 

442 

.060  in 

442 

.051  in 

Penetratin. 
per  Minu 
83.8  ir. 

83.8  in 
57.3  in. 

39.9  in. 
26.5  in. 
22.5  in. 


Locomotive  Shop  Organization  and  Methods* 


A  Prize  Essay  on  the  Best  Method  of  Obtaining 
the  Maximum  Output  Consistent  with  Good  Work 

BY  A.  F.  VIVIAN 

Chief  Draftsouui.  Oudh  &  RohUkiwnd  Railway.  Luclcnow,  India        ,    _:; 


BEFORE  it  is  practicable  to  consider  the  method  of  a 
repair  shop  system  or  any  other  special  factors  which 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  output  of  work,  it  is  desirable 
to  outline  various  general  classes  of  repairs  which  locomotives 
may  have  to  undergo.    These  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 
(1)  Minor;  (2)  light;  (3)  heavy. 

(1)  Minor  repairs  are  work  that  lies  within  the  scope  of 
the  running  shed  equipment  and  staff. 

(2)  Light  repairs  are  work  of  the  nature  of  re-turning  of 
wheels,  lining  driving  boxes,  overhauling  motion 
parts,  skimming  up  piston  and  valve-rods,  examina- 
tion of  boiler,  renewal  of  water-space  stays  and  at- 
tention to  tubes. 

(3)  Heaiy  repairs  is  the  class  of  work  where  extensive  re- 
pairs are  needed  to  the  boiler,  wheels,  driving  boxes, 
motion  work  cylinders  and  steam  pipes. 

Locomotives  needing  repairs  under  classes  (2)  and  (3) 
only  are  sent  into  shops,  which  is  after  they  have  run  ap- 
proximately 40,000  to  80,000  miles. 

Output 

When  these  locomotives  come  to  the  shops  for  repairs  their 
out-turn  and  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  shops 
depends  mainly  on  the  following  points: — 

( 1 )  Lay-out  of  works  and  machinery  employed ; 

(2)  Labor;  and 

(3)  Standardization   of  locomotives. 

Layout 

The  lay-out  of  the  works  calls  for  ingenuity,  which  only 
those  engaged  with  the  preparation  and  assembling  of  loco- 
motive parts  can  give  to  the  subject.  The  relation  of  one 
department  to  another  as  regards  proximity  and  transport  of 
material  must  have  equal  consideration  with  the  fixing  of 
plan  and  machines  in  the  shops  themselves,  while  the  timing 
of  each  department,  so  that  all  may  keep  in  step  without  either 
delays  or  over-production,  is  very  important.  No  doubling 
back  in  the  passage  of  the  material  through  the  various 
processes  and  machines  must  be  allowed.  "In  at  one  door 
and  out  at  the  other"  is  ever  the  motto  to  be  kept  in  mind 
from  the  advent  of  the  raw  material  to  the  steam  trials  of  the 
finished  locomotives.  The  pattern  shops  and  wheel-turning 
department  should  be  located  as  near  the  foundries  and  forge 
as  can  be  conveniently  arranged. 

The  steel  foundry  is  as  necessary  an  adjunct  to  a  large 
railway  works  as  an  iron  foundry — the  successful  introduc- 
tion of  the  small  converter  having  made  this  step  a  desirable 
one  in  many  obvious  ways. 

The  main  boiler  house  and  power  station  must  be  in  a  cen- 
tral part  of  the  works  for  steam,  power  and  light  distribution. 
Wherever  possible,  individual  punching  and  shearing  ma- 
chines should  be  motor-driven,  and  in  the  bay  devoted  to  ma- 
chine tools — these  may  be  driven  from  a  main  shaft  coupled 
to  a  wall  engine  or  motor.  All  heavier  punching  and  shearing 
machines  should  be  equipped  with  their  own  jib  cranes.  Ar- 
rangements for  turning  out  regular  quantities  of  boiler  stays 
by  automatic  screw  machines  should  be  made  in  the 
machine  shop.  Boiler  tubes  are  often  stored  out  of  doors,  and 
though  the  tubes  may  show  no  great  amount  of  deterioration 
undoubtedly  they  have  commenced  to  rust  in  spots,  and  quite 

•  This  article,  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Railway  Engineer,  was 
awarded  a  first  prize  in  a  competition.  Many  of  the  suggestions  which  it 
(Contains  could  well  be  put  into  practice  in  American  railroad  shops. 


likely  will  have  to  be  removed  fr<xn  the  boiler  sooner  than 
would  have  been  necessary  had  they  been  properly  cared  for 
under  cover.  The  life  of  the  tube  is  shortened;  but  this  is 
not  the  only  loss,  as  there  is  the  labor  of  taking  the  tubes 
out  and  loss  of  the  use  of  the  engine  while  removing  the  de- 
fective tubes,  and  this  means  time  lost 

The  blacksmith  shop  should  be  replete  with  tools  and  ma- 
chines to  meet  the  present-day  requirements.  Besides  Brett 
steam  drop  stamps  of  30,  20  and  5  cwt.  capacity,  a  few 
10-cwt.  lifter  stamps  worked  by  hand  power  would  be  found 
very  useful.  The  other  machines  that  would  be  necessary 
are  bolt  and  nut  machines,  a  couple  of  Acme  riveting  and 
forging  machines,  one  3-in.  Ajax,  one  Ryder  swaging  ma- 
chine, two  Bradley  hammers,  and  a  couple  of  double  shear- 
mg  machines. 

The  work  of  the  spring  maker  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  a  spring-plate  preparing  machine.  A  spring-testing 
machine  would  also  be  found  very  useful. 

The  machine  shop  should  consist  of  complete  installation 
of  modem  machine  tools  suitably  arranged  for  pn^ser 
sequence  of  work,  and  it  is  the  expeditious  handling  of  these 
tools  that  results  in  greatly  increased  output.  It  is  very 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  well-equipped  tool  room 
fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  the  shop,  devot&d  to  tool  manufac- 
ture as  well  as  for  the  making  of  jigs  and  jackets  for  repeti- 
tion work,  the  grinding  of  lathe  tools,  drills  and  drilling 
cutters.  All  automatic  and  labor-saving  machines  should  be 
used  for  repetition  work  required  in  large  numbers. 

In  the  erecting  shop  electric  traversers  should  be  used  to 
convey  the  engines  in  and  out  of  the  shc^,  and  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  overhead  cranes.  A  2-ft  tramway  on  either 
side  of  the  traverser  would  be  found  useful  for  the  CMiveyance 
of  material  to  any  bay.  And  as  regards  the  equipment  in 
general,  much  more  attention  should  be  given,  as  the  locomo- 
tives of  to-day  have  increased  in  weight  and  power  and  call 
for  different  methods  of  manufacture,  and  large  and  more 
powerful  machines  are  needed  to  cope  with  the  new  require- 
ments. 

The  stores  should  be  located  in  a  spot  convenient  to  all  the 
shops,  as  each  has  dealings  with  it  in  some  way  or  other.  A 
branch  of  the  stores  department  should  be  assigned  to  the 
iron  foundry,  so  that  an  accurate  account  may  be  kept  of  the 
output.  Articles  having  thread  connections  should  not  be 
left  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  this  renders  them  almost 
valueless.  Nor  should  they  be  roughly  handled  so  that  the 
threads  are  broken  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  article  must 
be  scrapped  because  of  bad  threads.  Rubber  hose  and  all 
kinds  of  rubber  naturally  deteriorate  after  it  has  been  on  hand 
any  great  length  of  time.  This  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  those  handling  rubber  goods,  so  that  sheet  rubber 
and  packing  and  hose  which  has  been  on  hand  longest  will  be 
used  first,  also  that  proper  care  may  be  taken  of  it,  so  it  is 
not  stored  in  bright  sunlight  or  in  some  unusually  dry  place. 
Proper  housing  and  storing  invariably  means  reduced  cost 
in  handling,  and  hence  less  time,  besides  keeping  the  ma- 
terial in  better  condition  for  use. 

The  conveyance  of  material  from  the  stores  to  the  shops, 
or,  from  one  shop  to  another,  should  be  done  by  storage 
battery  trucks,  tractors  and  trailers.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  operating  an  electric  tractor  is  about  equiva- 
lent to  the  daily  wage  of  a  trucker.  Considering  this  fact, 
with  the  ability  of  a  tractor  and  a  few  trailers  to  do  the  work 
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of  six  to  ten  hand  trucks,  the  economy  is  obvious.  These 
powerful  little  electric  storage  machines  are  made  foolproof, 
and  with  their  use  the  handling  problem  is  simplified. 

The  handling  of  materials.— A.  factor  of  great  importance 
is  the  care  of  handling  material.  A  great  deal  of  money  is 
lost  and  time  wasted  by  breakage,  leakage  and  marring  of 
material  in  various  ways,  which  unfit  it  for  service,  a  great 
deal  of  which  could  be  overcome  if  the  material  is  properly 
handled  and  cared  for.  Every  man  having  to  do  with  the 
handling  of  material  should,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be  in- 
structed as  to  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  damaged  so  that 
it  loses  its  usefulness  entirely,  or,  at  least,  injured  so  that 
only  partial  service  may  be  had  from  it,  and  even  that  service 
is  often  of  the  kind  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  extra  atten- 
ti(Mi.  A  little  rough  handling,  in  most  cases  entirely  unin- 
tentional on  the  part  of  the  man  handling  the  material,  causes 
expense  away  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  it- 
self, to  say  nothing  of  the  delay. 

Labor 


System  of  work  applying  to  locomotive  repairs. — Experi- 
ence shows  that,  before  any  system  of  despatching  or  schedul- 
ing of  work  through  the  shops  can  be  affirmed,  there  must  be, 
first,  a  predetermined  route,  and,  second,  a  predetermined 
time  limit. 

With  the  above  in  view,  the  general  outline  of  a  working 
system  is  hereby  made.  In  order  to  properly  carry  it  out  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  competent  schedule  man,  with  authority 
to  check  up  the  system,  which  is  as  follows: — 

The  locomotive  is  to  be  thoroughly  inspected  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  shops,  and  the  schedule  man  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  inspection  report,  from  which  the  shopping  schedule  is 
prepared.     Separate  forms  should  then  be  made  out  by  the 
schedule  man,  covering  parts  to  be  repaired  in  various  shops, 
and  furnished  to  each  foreman.     The  first  of  these  forms 
should  show  the  locomotive  number,  class,  date  in  and  date 
out  of  shops,  and,  under  the  heading  "class  of  work,"  various 
units  of  the  locomotive,  condensed  into  not  exceeding  30 
items,  to  be  listed  in  consecutive  order  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  locMnotive  are  dismantled  and  erected.    Space  is  provided 
opposite  each  of  these  items  for  the  date  each  particular  item 
is  to  be  dismantled  or  repairs  started,  and  the  date  the  repairs 
are  to  be  completed  and  erected.     Space  also  should  be  pro- 
vided opposite  each  of  these  items  for  parts  of  the  locomotive 
that  it  is  necessary  to  send  to  the  machine,  smith  or  boiler 
shops,  for  the  dates  these  parts  should  be  received  in  various 
shops,  and  the  dates  they  are  to  be  completed.     Space  also 
provided  opposite  each  item  under  the  heading  of  "Remarks," 
for  "The  cause  of  the  delay,"  if  any. 

The  second  form,  a  "Daily  schedule  delay  report"  to  be 
furnished  by  the  schedule  man  to  the  officers  in  charge,  this 
form  to  cover  all  locomotives  in  shop  in  which  any  part  is 
behind  schedule  time.  Opposite  the  individual  engine  num- 
bers space  shall  be  provided  for  the  various  units  of  repairs. 
Under  the  heading  covering  the  units  of  repair,  space  is  to 
be  provided  for  a  check  mark  to  show  just  what  items  are  be- 
hind the  schedule  and  delaying  the  work,  together  with  the 
cause. 

Oxy-acetylene  welding  system. — This  is  a  great  asset,  and 
a  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  oxy-acetylene 
cutting  process  may  be  used  in  locomotive  shops,  both  in 
constructional  work  and  for  cutting  up  old  boilers,  tanks,  etc. 
In  boiler  work,  manholes,  fireholes  and  mud  holes  can  be  cut 
out  of  the  solid  plate,  frequently  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by 
punching,  drilling  and  slotting.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  has  been  taken  up  by  engineers 
throughout  the  world  is  in  itself  the  most  striking  testimony 
to  its  merit,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  affords  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  valuable  methods  yet  discovered 
for  dealing  with  work  in  the  shops,  be  it  either  new  or  repair. 
As  regards  cost,  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  work  and 


the  capacity  of  the  workman,  but  it  may  be  stated  general!  • 
that  the  system  compares  very  favorably  with  the  cost  c,f 
most  riveted  or  brazed  work  not  over  ^  in.  in  thickness. 

Repetition  work  in  locomotive  shops. — One  of  the  lessors 
learnt  from  the  war  is  that  very  great  possibilities  exist  cf 
accurately  working  to  standard  dimensions  and  given  limi  s 
for  component  parts.    There  is  undoubtedly  a  future  for  di  - 
velopment  in  the  design  and  lay-out  of  tools  for  interchange- 
able and  repetition  production,  and  this  is  a  matter  whit'i 
concerns  the  locomotive  as  well  as  other  machine  shops.    lis 
application  will  be  of  a  more  decided  character  than  heretf  - 
fore  with  the  standard  locomotive  looming  in  the  foregrounci. 
Reliable  and  standard  limit  systems,  first  for  manufacturing! 
and,  secondly,  for  tools,  are  necessary  to  suit  modern  meth- 
ods and  for  all  classes  of  works,  and  these  must  be  framed 
from  the  experience  gained  in  the  use  of  the  several  existing 
systems,  all  of  which  are  far  from  perfect.    Since  success  de- 
pends upon  an  al>undance  of  special  tools  and  appliances, 
improved  and  quicker  means  must  be  devised  for  making 
them.     There  is,  again,  considerable  scope  for  investigation  • 
in  the  methods  of  hardening  high-speed  and  tool  steels  with- 
out deformation  of  the  metal.     One  of  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing troubles  now  experienced  is  in  connection  with  nickel 
steel  and  case-hardened  parts,  and  for  repetition  work  it  is 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  resort  to  grinding  processes,  so 
that  considerable  ingenuity  must  be  given  to  the  order  in 
which  oj)erations  are  to  be  performed  between  carbonizing 
and  quenching  of  the  part. 

Supervision. — The  general  conclusion  is  that,  to  ensure  the 
efficient  and  economical  handling  of  staff  and  material,  or- 
ganization is  supervision.  This,  of  course,  is  no  new  con- 
clusion. It  is  self-evident.  But  supervision,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  adequate  in  quantity.  The  withdrawal  of  the  charge 
hand  or  the  foreman  from  his  duties  several  times  a  day  to 
answer  summonses  from  those  in  authority,  the  preparation 
of  reports  and  routine  work,  which  could  be  done  in  much 
less  time  by  persons  with  clerical  experience,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  efficient  supervision. 

Supervision,  to  be  effective,  must  be  respected.     This  ap- 
plies to  those  of  higher  as  well  as  lower  rank.    The  possession 
of  a  proper  designation  to  indicate  the  character  of  service 
rendered,  which  will  command  respect  from  those  under  this 
jurisdiction  and  consideration   from  those  in  other  depart- 
ments with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  is  a  necessary  advan- 
tage which  should  be  given  to  all  in  charge.    Cwnpetition  for 
supervising  positions  should  also  be  encouraged  by  making 
such  positions  as  attractive  as  possible,  and,  if  this  is  done,  it 
will  result  in  .=ecu'^ing  the  best  material  available.     This  is 
highly  essential  if  proper  standards  are  to  be  maintained. 
Supervision,  to  be  effective,  must  also  be  instructive.    The 
result  aimed  at  is  frequently  missed  because  of  a  lack  of 
understanding.     To  this  cause  may  be  laid  many  failures 
both  of  men  and  plans.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  in- 
structions should  be  complete,  concise,  understandable,  and, 
above  all,  workable.     It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
Ejive  orders,  but  to  issue  voluminous  orders  is  to  ensure  their 
being  disregarded. 

As  regards  machine  shop  progress  in  locomotive  works,  it 
may  be  said  that,  with  proper  supervision  and  the  elimination 
of  obsolete  machinery,  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce  the  size 
of  many  locomotive  works  considerably.  It  is  by  no  mean> 
unusual  to  find  half  a  dozen  bulky  machine  tools  of  an  out 
of-date  description  engaged  in  performing  work  which  couli 
be  more  easily  and  more  economically  turned  out  by  modern 
tools,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  amount  of  labo 
required.  The  principal  aim  is,  however,  that  of  seekim 
improvements  by  virtue  of  better  and  more  widespread  super 
vision,  so  that  the  best  use  can  be  made  of  every  man  am. 
every  machine  tool  and  by  the  employment  of  a  system  whicl 
keeps  a  continuous  and  careful  watch  over  all  that  is  goini. 
on  within  the  shop. 


Turret  Lathe  of  Wide  Power  and  Speed  Range 

THE  turret  lathe,  illustrated,  has  been  developed  by  the      gear  blanks,  long  drilling  operations  in  the  solid,  taking 
Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  satisfy      heavy  facing  and  forming  cuts,  and  other  work  which  often 
the  demands  for  a  machine  with  greater  power  and     occurs  in  railway  machine  shop  practice, 
a  range  of  feeds  and  sp>eeds  sufficient  to  embrace  those  neces- 
sary for  machining  the  many  different  metals  in  use  today; 
also  those  feeds  and  speeds  suitable  for  facing,  forming  and 


Heavy  Duty  Carriage 


View  Showing   Arrangement  of  Gears  in   Head 


cutting  off  operations  on  all  diameters  within  the  capacity 

of  the  machine.    The  machines  have  been  thoroughly  tested  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  new  turret 

under  conditions  ordinarily  encountered  in  shops  and  are  said  lathe,  is  the  specially  constructed  geared  head.     This  head 

to  have  proved  especially  valuable  in  machining  alloy  steel  consists  of  steel  gears  of  coarse  pitch  and  wide  face,  run- 


Warner  A  Swasey  No.  6  Geared   Head  Turret  Lathe  With  Standard  Cutoff 
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of  six  to  ten  hand  truck'*,  the  economy  is  obvious.  These 
powerful  little  electric  storage  machines  are  made  fooli)nK)f. 
and  with  their  use  the  han(llnv2;  |)r()l)lem  is  simi)Iit'ied. 

The  hiiiullin^  of  matcruds. — A  factor  of  great  importance 
is  the  care  of  handling  material.  A  great  deal  of  nionev  is 
lost  and  time  wasted  by  breakage,  leakage  and  marring  of 
material  in  various  ways,  which  unfit  it  for  service,  a  great 
<i(al  of  which  (ould  be  overcome  if  the  material  is  properlv 
hand!. (I  and  cared  for.  Kvery  man  having  to  do  with  the 
handling  of  material  -hould,  .so  far  as  is  po.ssible,  be  in- 
.^tructed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  damaged  so  that 
it  loses  its  u.-ifuhuss  entirely,  or,  at  least,  injured  .<o  that 
only  partia.l  .service  may  be  had  from  it,  and  even  that  service 
is  often  of  the  kind  that  reijuires  a  great  deal  of  extra  atten- 
tion. .\  little  rough  handling,  in  mit'^t  cases  entirely  unin- 
tentional on  the  part  of  the  man  handling  the  material,  cau.-e.-^ 
expen-e  away  out  of  projiortion  to  the  value  of  the  article  it- 
self, to  say  nothing  of  the  delay. 

Labor 

System  of  -uork  <i[>plying  to  loromolhr  repnirs. — Ex})eri- 
ence  shows  that,  before  any  .system  of  desjiatching  or  .schedul- 
ing of  work  through  the  shoi)s  can  l)e  affirmed,  there  must  be, 
first,  a  predetermined  route,  and,  second,  a  predetermined 
time  limit. 

With  the  above  in  view,  the  general  outline  of  a  working 
sy.>tem  is  herel)y  made.  In  order  to  properly  carr\-  it  out  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  (ompeteiit  .schetlule  man,  with  authorit\ 
to  check  up  the  system,  wliich  is  as  follows: — 

The  hnomotive  is  to  be  thoroughly  inspected  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  sh(>ps,  and  the  schedule  man  furnished  with  a  copv  of 
the  inspection  report,  from  which  the  shoi)i)ing  schedule  i- 
prepared.  Sejiarate  forms  should  then  be  made  out  by  the 
.schedule  man,  covering  parts  to  be  repaired  in  various  shops, 
and  furnished  to  eu h  foreman.  The  first  of  these  form> 
should  siiow  the  locomotive  number,  class,  date  in  and  date 
out  of  shops,  and,  under  the  heading  "class  of  work,"  various 
units  of  the  locomotive,  condensed  into  not  exceeding  M) 
items,  to  be  li.-ted  in  consecutive  order  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  locomotive  are  dismantled  and  erected.  Space  is  provided 
oj)posite  each  of  these  items  for  the  date  each  particular  item 
i.«i  to  l)e  dismantled  or  rei)airs  .started,  and  the  (late  the  repairs 
are  to  be  comi)ieted  and  erected.  Space  al.so  should  be  pro- 
vided op|)osite  each  of  these  items  for  parts  of  the  locomotive 
that  it  is  neces.>iary  to  send  to  the  machine,  smith  or  boiler 
shops  for  the  dates  these  i)arts  should  be  received  in  variou- 
shops,  and  the  dates  they  are  to  be  com|)leted.  Space  also 
provided  op|)o-ite  each  item  under  the  heading  of  "Remarks, "' 
for  "The  causf  of  the  dela\ ,"  if  any. 

The  second  form,  a  "Daily  schedule  delay  report"  to  lie 
furnished  by  the  schedule  man  to  the  officers  in  charge,  this 
form  to  cover  all  IcK-omotives  in  shop  in  which  any  part  is 
behind  schedule  time.  Opjxjsite  the  individual  engine  num- 
liers  space  shall  be  provided  for  the  various  units  of  repairs. 
Under  the  heading  covering  the  units  of  repair,  .sjKice  is  to 
be  jirovidecl  for  a  check  mark  to  sliow  just  what  items  are  be- 
hind the  schedule  and  delaying  the  work,  together  with  the 
cause. 

Oxy-ai'etyline  u-rlditii^  systfw. — This  is  a  great  as.set,  and 
a  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  oxy-acetylene 
cutting  prc;ce<s  may  be  used  in  Icxomotive  shops,  both  in 
constructional  work  ;ind  for  cutting  up  old  boilers,  tanks,  etc. 
In  boiler  work,  manholes,  tirehole.s  and  mud  holes  can  be  cut 
out  of  the  solid  plate,  freciuently  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by 
punchinL'.  drilling  and  -lottiiiiz.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  has  been  taken  up  by  engineers 
throughout  the  world  is  in  itself  the  most  striking  testimony 
to  its  merit,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  affords  one 
of  the  most  ]>rac  tical  and  valuable  methods  yet  discovered 
for  dealing  with  work  in  the  .shops,  l)e  it  either  new  or  repair. 
As  regards  co>t,  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  work  and 


the  capacity  of  the  workman,  but  it  may  be  stated  general 
that  the  .system  compares  very  favorably  with  the  cost  . 
most  riveted  or  brazed  work  not  over  l/j  in.  in  thickness. 

Repel il ion  nork  bi  locomotive  shops. — One  of  the  lessoi  . 
learnt  frcjm  the  war  is  that  very  great  possibilities  exist  i 
accurately  working  to  standard  dimensions  and  given  linii 
for  comjjonent  parts.     There  is  undoubtedly  a  future  for  d.  - 
velopment  in  the  design  and  la\-out  of  tools  for  interchang. 
able  and   repetition  production,  and  this  is  a  matter  whii 
concerns  the  locomotive  as  well  as  odier  machine  shops.     1: 
application  will  be  of  a  more  decided  character  than  hereto 
fore  with  the  .-tandard  Icxomotive  Icxmiing  in  die  foregroun< 
Reliable  and  >tandard  limit  sy.stems,  first  for  manufacturin 
and,  .secondly,  for  tooN,  are  necessary  to  .suit  modern  metl, 
(ids  and  for  all  classes  of  works,  and  the.se  must  lie  frame- 
from  the  experience  gained  in  the  use  of  the  .several  existiii  : 
>ystems,  all  of  which  arc  far  from  ])erfect.     Since  success  d. 
i;ends  uixai  an  aliundance  of  speeial  tocjls  and  a[)pliance-. 
improved   and  (|uicker  means  must  be  devised   for  makiii,; 
them.     There  is,  again,  considerable  .scojK'  for  investigation 
in  the  mc-thods  of  hardening  high-speed  and  tool  .steels  with 
>;ut  deformation  of  the  metal.     One  of  the  greatest  manufa« 
luring  troubles  now  experienced  is  in  connection  with  nick. ! 
.-teel  and  case-hardened  parts,  and  for  repetition  work  it  i> 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  re.sort  to  grinding  ])roces.ses,  m» 
that  considerable   ingenuity   must   Ix^  given  to  the  order   iii 
which   o])erations   are  to  i)e  performed   between   carbonizing 
and  ijuenching  of  the  part. 

Supervision. — The  general  conclusion  is  that,  to  ensure  the- 
eftuient  and  economical  handling  of  staff  and  material,  or- 
ganization is  supervision.  This,  of  course,  is  no  new  con- 
clusion. It  is  self-evident.  But  supervision,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  adetjuate  in  quantity.  The  withdrawal  olthe  charge 
hand  or  the  foreman  from  his  duties  .several  times  a  day  tr. 
answer  .■«ummonses  from  those  in  authority,  the  preparation 
of  reports  and  routine  work,  which  could  be  done  in  muc  h 
less  time  by  persons  with  clerical  experience,  are  not  con- 
duciv'e  to  efficient  supervision. 

Supervision,  to  be  effective,  must  be  respected.     This  ap- 
l)lies  to  those  of  higher  as  well  as  lower  rank.    The  possession 
of  a  proj)er  designation  to  indicate  the  character  of  service- 
rendered,  which  will  command  resj)ect  from  tho.se  under  thi- 
jurisdiction   and   consideration    from  tho.se   in   other   depart 
ments  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  is  a  neces.sary  advan- 
tage which  should  l)e  given  to  all  in  charge.     Competition  for 
sui)ervising  positions  should  also  be  encouraged  by  making' 
such  positions  as  attractive  as  jiossible.  and,  if  this  is  done,  it 
w'll   result  in  securing  the  best  material  available.     This  i- 
highly  essential  if  proper  .standards  are  to  be  maintained. 
Supervision,  to  be  effective,  must  also  be  instructive.     The 
result  aimed  at  is  frc^juently  missed  because  of  a  lack  ot 
understanding.     To  this  cause  may  l)e  laid  many  failure- 
both  of  men  and  plans.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  ir 
structions  should  be  complete,  concise,  understandable,  and 
above  all.  workable.     It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  t  < 
•live  orders,  Itut  to  issue  voluminous  orders  is  to  ensure  the 
being  disregarded. 

As  regards  machine  shop  progress  in  locomotive  works, 
may  be  said  tl.at,  with  proper  supervision  and  the  eliminatio 
of  obsolete  machinerv,  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce  the  si/ 
(if  manv  Icxeanoiive  works  considerably.     It  is  by  no  meai 
unusual  to  find  half  a  dozen  bulky  machine  tools  of  an  oui 
of-date  description  engaged  in  performing  work  which  coul 
be  more  ea>il\-  and  more  economically  turned  out  by  moder 
tools,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  amount  of  labc 
required.     The  principal  aim  is,  however,  that  of  seekin 
improvements  by  virtue  of  better  and  more  widespread  super 
vision,  so  that  the  best  use  can  be  made  of  every  man  an 
tvery  machine  tool  and  by  the  employment  of  a  s>stem  whie 
keeps  a  continuous  and  careful  watch  over  all  that  is  goin 
on  within  the  shop. 


T 


Turret  Lathe  of  Wide  Power  and  Speed  Range 

HEl  turret  lathe,  illustrated,  has  been  developed  by  the  gear  lilaiiks,  long  drilling  operations  in  the  solid,  taking 
Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  (levelaTid,  Ohio,  to  satisfy  heavy  facing  and  forming  cuts,  and  other  work  which  often 
the  demands  for  a  machine  with   greater  power  and      occurs  in  railway  machine  shop  practice. 


a  range  of  feeds  and  si)eeds  sufficient  to  emJ)race  tliose  neces 
san,"  for  machining  the  many  different  metals  in  use  today; 
also  those  feeds  and  speeds  suitable  for  facing,  forming  and 


1 


Heavy  Duty  Carriage 

.    "  View   Showing   Arrangement   of  Gears   in    Head    '   • 
cutting  off  operations  on  all  diameters  within  the  capacity 

of  the  machine.     The  machines  have  been  thoroughly  tested  One   of  tlic   most   interesting   featurc.«   of  the   new   turret 

under  conditions  ordinarily  encountered  in  shops  and  are  said  lathe,  is  the  specially  constructed  geared  head.     This  head 

to  have  proved  especially  valuable  in  machining  alloy  steel  consists  of  .itecl  gears  of  coarse  pitch  and  wide  face,  run- 


^ 


Warner  S.  Swasey   No.  6  Geared    Head   Turret   Lathe   With   Standard    Cutoff 
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ning  in  oil.  Two  gear  sets  are  mounted  on  the  front  shaft, 
while  the  third  set  and  the  reverse  friction  clutch  are  mounted 
on  the  back  shaft.  This  construction  is  reported  to  give 
four  times  the  power  of  the  ordinary  geared  friction  head 
of  the  same  size  machine  and  double  the  power  of  the  double 
friction  back  geared  type.  With  all  of  this  increased  power, 
less  effort  is  required  to  move  the  controlling  levers  and  the 
machine  is  easier  to  operate.  The  oil  bath  which  oils  the 
gears  also  lubricates  the  bearings. 

Twelve  spindle  speeds  and  reverse  are  secured  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  geared  head  which  makes  possible  the  use 
of  the  particular  speed  on  any  one  job  that  will  give  the 
best  result.  It  is  believed  that  this  turret  lathe  offers  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  different  feeds  and  speeds  to 
provide  flexibility  and  afford  the  correct  feed  and  speed  for 
any  ordinary  machine  operation.  Another  advantage  of  the 
geared  head  construction  illustrated  is  its  adaptability  to  va- 
rious tjpes  of  motor  drive,  including  motor  drive  by  means 
of  gears,  chain,  or  belt  drive  with  an  idler  to  the  driving 
ishaft. 


The  turret  lathe  can  be  furnished  with  a  standard  type 
cutoff  or  with  a  new  heavy  duty  carriage  valuable  for  taking 
heavy  cuts  and  in  heavy  forming  operations.  The  range  oi 
six  power  cross  feeds  provides  for  all  ordinary  facing,  form- 
ing and  cutting-off  feeds.  The  gears  in  the  feed  box  con- 
trolling the  carriage,  as  well  as  in  the  carriage  apron,  are 
of  special  steel  designed  to  withstand  all  ordinary  stress 
without  breaking  or  undue  wear.  If  desired,  a  square  turret 
to  carry  four  cutters  may  be  substituted  for  the  front  tool 
post  The  turrets  are  the  same  as  ordinarily  furnished  with 
Warner  &  Swasey  turret  lathes  and  can  be  equipped  with 
power  feed,  having  four  changes. 

The  new  turret  lathe  is  made  in  two  sizes,  the  No.  4  having 
a  capacity  to  take  round  bar  stock  up  to  1 3^  in.  in  diameter. 
The  swing  over  the  bed  is  16  in.,  over  the  cross  slide  7  in., 
and  the  possible  length  that  may  be  turned  is  10  in.  The 
No.  6  turret  lathe  has  a  capacity  to  take  round  bar  stock 
up  to  Sy^  in.  in  diameter  with  a  turned  length  of  12  in. 
The  swing  over  the  bed  is  20^  in.  and  the  swing  over  the 
cross  slide  is  9^4  in. 


The  Unit  Freight  Handhng  System 


THE  Trinity  Freight  Unit — an  interchangeable  metal  con- 
tainer— designed  to  carry  freight  and  partially  to  fa- 
cilitate its  transfer,  has  been  developed  by  the  River 
and  Rail  Transportation  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
These  containers  are  made  in  a  number  of  different  ways  for 
carrying  various  kinds  of  material;  with  side  opening  doors 
for  package  freight,  with  top  doors  and  drop  bottom  for  loose 
bulk  freight,  and  tanks  for  carrying  liquids.    They  are  de- 


occurring  in  the  more  ordinary  methods  of  handling  freight. 
The  units  are  made  in  capacities  oi  2]^  tons  and  10  tons 
each  and  are  proportioned  so  that  five  10-ton  units,  or 
twenty  2j^  ton  units,  or  several  units  of  both  capacities^  and 
for  any  of  the  different  classes  of  freight  can  be  carried  on 
a  flat  car  of  50  tons  capacity.  They  are  rectangular  in 
form  and  are  substantially  constructed  of  steel  plate  rigidly 
reinforced  with  angle  irons  to  withstand  the  strains  due  to 
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signed  so  that  merchandise  may  be  placed  in  a  container  at  a 
manufacturing  plant,  or  in  a  warehouse,  the  container  locked 
and  sealed,  and  then  transported  by  motor  truck  to  a  rail- 
road, or  to  a  waterway,  where  the  container  and  its  con- 
tents are  transferred  to  a  flat  car,  or  to  a  boat,  without  re- 
handling  the  material  and  without  incurring  the  risk  of  loss 
so  frequently  resulting  through  theft  or  from  the  damage 


the  weight  of  the  contents  and  the  transferring  of  the  unit 
from  one  vehicle  to  another. 

The  complete  freight  handling  equipment  as  developed  by 
this  company  includes  a  specially  constructed  flat  car.    This 
however,  differs  from  the  ordinary  type  of  flat  car  now 


car 


in  use  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  only  in  having 
provision  made  for  clamping  the  containers  to  the  car  so  that 
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the\  will  withstand  the  shocks  incident  to  train  movemait. 
Xbcse  special  cars  may  be  constructed  at  practically  the 
saire  cost  as  any  other  type  of  flat  car.  At  a  small  cost,  any 
flat  car  built  in  the  usual  way  may  be  altered  so  that  the 
containers  can  be  secured  to  it,  or  in  an  emergency  they 
can  be  secured  by  using  side  stakes. 

Ihose  containers  designed  for  package  freight  are  pro- 
vided with  side  opening  doors  on  two  sides  through  which 
the)    are  loaded  or  unloaded.     This  type  of  container  is 


The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  adopted  this 
system  to  facilitate  water-rail  shipment  of  war  supplies. 
Twenty  of  the  10-ton  package  units  were  built  and  are  said 
to  have  given  very  satisfactory  service  in  the  New  Orleans 
district  in  handling  package  freight. 

In  later  improved  designs  containers  for  handling  loose 
bulk  materials  were  equipped  with  ladders,  handholds  and 
running  boards  in  the  same  manner  as  a  box  car.  This 
type  of  container  is  constructed  with  top  doors,  through  which 


Trinity  Freight  Units — Package- Freight  Type— on  an  Ordinary  Flat   Car.     Method   of   Loading   at  a   Small   Station   Where   No   Handling 

Equipment    Is   Available 


fitted  with  steel  cables,  attached  to  lugs  at  the  top  corners, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  lifted  and  placed  on,  or  taken  off 
of,  the  truck,  car,  or  boat.  To  lift  the  entire  unit  a  crane, 
derrick,  or  other  lifting  device  is  required  and  such  equip- 
ment generally  is  installed  in  large  freight  houses,  or  yards, 
and  at  terminals.  When  such  equipment  is  not  available  a 
portable  crane  of  the  motor  truck  type  may  be  used.  There- 
fore it  is  generally  possible  to  handle  the  loaded  container, 
but  when,  at  small  manufacturing  plants,  or  at  outlying 
freight  houses,  this  can  not  be  done,  due  to  lack  of  facilities, 
the  car  on  which  the  containers  are  placed  may  be  run  along- 
side a  platform  and  the  freight  loaded  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  an  ordinary  box  car. 


the  freight  is  loaded,  and  sometimes,  with  drop  bottom  doors 
for  discharging  the  load.  It  may  be  loaded  by  hand  or  by 
means  of  an  automatic  bucket,  or  by  other  devices  for  han- 
dling loose  materials.  After  loading  the  container  the  doors 
are  closed — and  locked  if  desired — and  the  entire  load 
lifted  by  means  of  specially  designed  lifting  links  suspended 
from  a  spreader  bar.  These  links  engage  in  slotted 
trunnions  on  the  sides  of  the  container,  keeping  it  in  an  up- 
right position  by  means  of  a  latch  on  the  links.  When 
the  container  is  in  the  desired  location  the  link  latch  can  be 
released  and  the  container  overturned,  or  the  drop  bottom 
doors  released — when  the  container  is  of  that  type — and  the 
load  discharged. 


Train  Signal  Operated  by  Electricity 


rIE  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  in  use  on  a  local  passenger 
train  an  electric  signal,  taking  the  place  of  the  usual 
air  signal,  and  this  device  has  been  tested  for  over  a 
year,  giving  satisfactory  service.  The  train  circuit  is  nor- 
nially  closed,  so  that  any  failure  of  the  battery  or  wires 
would  be  at  once  revealed.  The  electric  apparatus,  an 
electro-magnet  valve,  sounds  a  whistle.  There  is  a  whistle, 
V  ith  a  miniature  semaphore,  not  only  on  the  engine  but  in 
eich  car  of  the  train,  and  all  signals  are  audible  and  visible 
tLroughout  the  train.  The  whistle  on  the  locomotive  is  loud 
e'.iough  to  be  heard  readily  above  any  conflicting  noise.    With 


this  arrangement  each  signal  given  to  the  engine  is  repeated 
in  each  car,  and  it  is  possible  with  a  suitable  code  for  the 
engineman  to  signal  to  the  conductor  at  any  time.  Signals 
are  communicated  instantaneously.  The  train  circuit  is 
energized  by  four- volt  gravity  batteries — one  in  each  car. 
The  circuit  controller  in  each  car  is  actuated  by  the  usual  cord 
extending  through  the  car,  air  being  taken  from  the  train  line. 

The  train  is  made  up  of  a  locomotive  and  four  cars  and 
runs  between  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Rutland,  Vt.,  86  miles, 
six  round  trips  a  week. 

The  connection  between  the  cars  is  by  means  of  insulated 
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ning  in  oil.  Two  gear  sets  are  mounted  on  the  front  shaft, 
while  tlie  third  set  and  the  reverse  friction  clutch  are  mounted 
on  the  hack,  shaft.  This  construction  is  reported  to  give 
four  times  tlie  power  of  the  ordinary  geared  friction  liead 
of  the  same  size  machine  and  double  tiie  power  of  the  double 
friction  back  geared  tyj)e.  With  all  of  this  increased  power, 
less  effort  is  required  to  move  the  controlling  levers  and  the 
machine  is  easier  to  operate.  The  oil  bath  which  oils  the 
-gears  also  lubricates  the  bearings. 

'Jwelve  spindle  speeds  and  reverse  are  secured  l)y  the  con- 
struction of  the  geared  head  which  makes  possible  the  use 
of  the  particular  speed  on  any  one  job  that  will  give  the 
best  result.  It  is  believed  that  this  turret  lathe  offers  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  different  feeds  and  speeds  to 
provide  ikwibility  and  afford  tiie  correct  feed  and  .speed  for 
any  ordinary  machine  opcratitjn.  Another  advantage  of  the 
geared  head  construction  illustrated  is  its  adajitability  to  va- 
rious types  of  motor  drive,  including  motor  drive  by  means 
of  gears,  chain,  or  belt  drive  witli  an  idler  to  the' drivinc: 
.^haft. 


The  turret  lathe  can  be  furnished  with  a  standard  type 
cutoff  or  with  a  new  heavy  duty  carriage  valuable  for  taking 
heavy  cuts  and  in  heavy  forming  operations.     The  range  o 
six  power  cross  feeds  provides  for  all  ordinar}-  facing,  form 
ing  and  cutting-off  feeds.     The  gears  in  the  feed  box  con 
trolling  the  carriage,  as  well  as  in  the  carriage  apron,  ar^ 
of   special   steel   designed   to  withstand    all   ordinary   stre? 
without  breaking  or  undue  wear.     If  desired,  a  square  turret 
to  carry  four  cutters  may  Ije  substituted  for  the  front  tool 
post.     The  turrets  are  the  same  as  ordinarily  furnished  witli 
Warner  &  Swasey  turret  lathes  and  can  be  equipped  with 
power  feed,  having  four  changes. 

The  new  turret  lathe  is  made  in  two  sizes,  the  No.  4  havini' 
a  capacity  to  take  round  bar  stock  up  to  1  ^S  in.  in  diameter. 
The  swing  over  the  bed  is  16  in.,  over  the  cross  slide  7  in., 
and  the  possible  length  that  may  be  turned  is  10  in.  The 
Xo.  6  turret  lathe  has  a  capacity  to  take  round  bar  stock 
up  to  3^4  in.  in  diameter  with  a  turned  length  of  12  in. 
The  swing  over  the  bed  is  20^j^  in.  and  the  swing  over  tht 
cross  slide  is  9 '4  in. 


The  Unit  Freijjht  Handling  System 


THE  Trinity  Freight  Unit — an  interchangeable  metal  con- 
tainer— designed  to  carry  freight  and  partially  to  fa- 
cilitate its  transfer,  has  been  developed  by  the  River 
and  Rail  Transportation  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mi.ssouri. 
These  containers  are  made  in  a  numljer  of  different  ways  for 
carrying  various  kinds  of  material;  with  side  opening  doors 
for  package  freight,  with  top  doors  and  drop  bottom  for  loose 
bulk  freight,  and  tanks  for  carrying  liquids.     They  are  de- 


occurring  in  the  more  ordinary  methods  of  handling  freight. 
Ihe  units  are  made  in  capacities  of  2^/2  tons  and  10  tons 
each  and  are  proportioned  so  that  five  10-ton  units,  or 
twenty  2^  ton  units,  or  several  units  of  both  capacities,  and 
for  any  of  the  different  chusses  of  freight  can  be  carried  on 
a  llat  car  of  50  tons  capacity.  They  are  rectangular  in 
form  and  are  sul)stantially  constructed  of  steel  plate  rigidly 
reinforced  with  angle  irons  to  with.stand  the  strains  due  to 
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signed  so  that  merchandise  may  be  placed  in  a  container  at  a 
manufacturing  plant,  or  in  a  warehouse,  the  container  locked 
and  sealed,  and  then  transported  by  motor  truck  to  a  rail- 
road, or  to  a  waterway,  where  the  container  and  its  con- 
tents are  transferred  to  a  flat  car,  or  to  a  boat,  without  re- 
handling  the  material  and  without  incurring  the  risk  of  loss 
so  frequently  resulting  through  theft  or  from  the  damage 


the  weight  of  the  contents  and  the  transferring  of  the  unit 
from  one  vehicle  to  another. 

The  complete  freight  handling  equipment  as  developed  by 
this  company  includes  a  specially  constructed  flat  car.  This 
car,  however,  differs  from  the  ordinary  type  of  flat  car  now 
in  u.se  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  only  in  having 
provision  made  for  clamping  the  containers  to  the  car  so  that 
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the  will  withstand  the  shocks  incident  to  train  movement. 
Tht?e  special  cars  may  be  constructed  at  practically  the 
jar  e  cost  as  any  other  type  of  flat  car.  At  a  small  cost,  any 
^at  car  built  in  the  usual  way  may  be  altered  so  that  the 
coi  ainers  can  be  secured  to  it,  or  in  an  emergency  they 
car  he  secured  by  using  side  stakes. 

Those  containers  designed  for  package  freight  are  pro- 
vid  d  with  side  opening  doors  on  two  sides  through  which 
tin      are   loaded    or   unloaded.      This   type   of   container   is 


The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  adopted  this 
system  to  facilitate  water-rail  shipment  of  war  supplies. 
Twenty  of  the  10-ton  package  units  were  built  and  are  said 
to  have  given  verj'  satisfactory  service  in  the  New  Orleans 
district  in  liandling  package  freight. 

In  later  improved  designs  containers  for  handling  loose 
bulk  materials  were  equij)ped  with  ladders,  handholds  and 
running  boards  in  the  same  manner  as  a  box  car.  This 
t\  pe  of  container  is  constructed  with  top  doors,  through  which 


Trinity   Freight   Units — Pacl<age- Freight  Type 


-on   an   Ordinary   Flat    Car.      Method    of    Loading    at    a    Small    Station    Where    No    Handling 
Equipment    Is    Available 


fitted  with  steel  cables,  attached  to  lugs  at  the  top  corners, 
hy  means  of  which  it  is  lifted  and  placed  on,  or  taken  off 
of.  the  truck,  car,  or  boat.  To  lift  the  entire  unit  a  crane, 
lerrick,  or  other  lifting  device  is  required  and  such  equip- 
m<-nt  generally  is  installed  in  large  freight  houses,  or  yards. 
Hid  at  terminals.  When  such  equipment  is  not  available  a 
portable  crane  of  the  motor  truck  type  may  be  used.  There- 
fore it  is  generally  possible  to  handle  the  loaded  container, 
but  when,  at  small  manufacturing  plants,  or  at  outlying 
fri  ight  houses,  this  can  not  be  done,  due  to  lack  of  facilities, 
t!if  car  on  which  the  containers  are  placed  may  be  run  along- 
VI le  a  platform  and  the  freight  loaded  in  the  same  manner 
1^  in  an  ordinan'  box  car. 


the  freight  is  loaded,  and  sometime.-,  with  drop  bottom  doors 
for  discharging  the  load.  It  may  be  loaded  by  hand  or  by 
means  of  an  automatic  bucket,  or  by  other  devices  for  han- 
dling loose  materials.  After  loading  the  container  the  doors 
are  closed — and  locked  if  desired — and  the  entire  load 
lifted  by  means  of  specially  designed  lifting  links  .suspended 
from  a  spreader  bar.  These  links  engage  in  slotted 
trunnions  on  the  sides  of  the  container,  keeping  it  in  an  up- 
right position  by  means  of  a  latch  on  the  links.  When 
the  container  is  in  the  desired  location  the  link  latch  can  he 
released  and  the  container  overturned,  or  the  drop  bottom 
doors  released — when  the  container  is  of  that  type — and  the 
load  discharged. 


Train  Signal  Operated  by  Electricity 


'"T7HE  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  in  use  on  a  local  passenger 

I      train  an  electric  signal,  taking  the  place  of  the  usual 

air  signal,  and  this  device  has  been  tested  for  over  a 

}  ar,  giving  satisfactory  service.     The  train  circuit  is  nor- 

'  ally  closed,  so  that  any  failure  of  the  battery  or  wires 

)uld   be   at   once   revealed.      The   electric   apparatus,    an 

ctro-magnet  valve,  sounds  a  whistle.     There  is  a  whistle, 

ith  a  miniature  .semaphore,  not  only  on  the  engine  but  in 

'   ch  car  of  the  train,  and  all  signals  are  audible  and  visible 

'  roughout  the  train.    The  whistle  on  the  locomotive  is  loud 

'Plough  to  be  heard  readily  above  any  conflicting  noise.    With 


this  arrangement  each  signal  given  to  the  engine  is  repeated 
in  each  car,  and  it  is  possible  with  a  suitable  code  for  the 
engineman  to  signal  to  the  conductor  at  any  time.  Signals 
are  communicated  instantaneously.  The  train  circuit  is 
energized  by  four-volt  gravity  batteries — one  in  each  car. 
The  circuit  controller  in  each  car  is  actuated  by  the  usual  cord 
extending  through  the  car,  air  Ix'ing  taken  from  the  train  line. 

The  train  is  made  up  of  a  locomotive  and  four  cars  and 
runs  between  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Rutland,  Vt.,  86  miles, 
six  round  trips  a  week. 

The  connection  between  the  cars  is  by  means  of  insulated 
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wire  in  the  brake  hose  coupling,  and  the  man  who  couples 
the  air  hose  by  the  same  operation  completes  the  electrical 
connection.     The  couplings  are  insulated. 


Copper 


Arrangement  of  Wiring   In   Hose  and   Coupling 

'  The  electrical  connection  through  the  hose  is  said  to  be 
as  effective  as  a  separate  connection  could  be,  and  its  cost 
is  less.     This  installation  was  in  use  throughout  last  win- 


ter and  there  was  no  trouble  experienced  from  ice  or  snow. 

The  experiment  on  this  short  train  has  illustrated  ihe 
advantage  and  practicability  of  such  a  signal  on  freight 
trains,  and  except  for  the  difficulty  incident  to  using  for- 
eign cars,  the  system  could  be  adapted  to  the  longest  train. 
It  would  be  available  also  for  telephone  communication  be- 
tween the  locomotive  and  the  caboose.  Extensive  experi- 
ments, continuing  through  the  winter,  were  made  also,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Cana- 
dian National. 

The  proprietor  of  this  system  is  the  United  States  Train 
Signal  Company,  Portland,  Me.,  and  it  is  patented  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Benn  and  George  E.  Davies. 

The  apparatus  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  train  was  in- 
spected and  tested  last  June  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  W.  P.  Borland,  chief 
of  the  bureau,  reporting  on  this  test,  says  that  "the  device  is 
designed  upon  sound  principles,  and  if  properly  installed 
and  maintained  is  capable  of  giving  reliable  train  signals." 


Self-Contained  Internal  Grinding  Machine 


A  MACHINE  particularly  adapted  to  the  internal 
grinding  of  straight  or  tapered  holes  in  parts  which 
can  be  revolved  when  held  in  a  chuck  or  on  a  face 
plate,  has  been  developed  by  the  Cincinnati  Grinder  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  can  be  used  for  grinding  the 
holes  in  gears,  cones,  collars,  cylinders,  connecting  rods, 
bushings  and  all  work  of  like  character  which  comes  within 
its  range.  Face  grinding  can  be  conveniently  done  in  correct 
relation  to  and  in  connection  with  the  grinding  of  the  holes 
on  the  external  faces.  This  is  accomplished  by  substituting 
a  cup  wheel  for  the  usual  straight  side  wheel,  using  the  face 
of  the  former  for  grinding  the  shoulder  and  the  periphery 
for  grinding  the  hole. 

Whenever  it  is  imperative  that  the  hole  and  the  face  of 
a  part  be  finished  accurately  square  with  each  other,  both 


wheel-head  carried  upon  a  sliding  table  having  provision  for 
longitudinal  motion,  but  not  being  movable  crosswise;  a 
work-head  mounted  on  a  cross-slide  in  such  a  manner  so  as 
to  provide  a  sidewise  movement  for  adjusting  and  feeding  the 
work  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel;  an  automatic  reverse  plate 
mounted  on  the  front  of  the  base  for  controlling  the  reversal 
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surfaces  must  be  ground  at  the  same  setting.  Should  separate 
settings  be  made  the  resultant  accuracy  would  be  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  closeness  of  the  chucking  which  might 
not  be  within  the  tolerance  fixed.  In  face  grinding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wheel  remains  unchanged,  but  the  work-head  is 
traversed. 

The  design  of  the  machine  consists  mainly  of  a  swiveling 
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Rear   View   of   Internal   Grinder 

of  the  table;  a  gear  box,  contained  in  the  automatic  reverse 
plate,  for  varying  the  speed  of  the  table;  an  automatic  feed- 
ing device  connecting  the  automatic  reverse  plate  with  the 
cross  slide  feed;  a  gear  box  on  the  rear  of  the  machine  for 
controlling  the  rotative  speed  of  the  work;  a  truing  diamond 
carrier  always  in  position  on  the  machine;  a  separate  coolart 
tank  with  accompanying  piping;  and  a  complete  set  of  water 
guards. 

Entirely  self-contained,  the  machine  may  be  driven  b / 
a  single  pulley  from  the  lineshaft;  by  a  pulley  from  an  in- 
termediate or  jack-shaft;  or,  by  a  motor  through  a  silent 
chain  and  sprocket.  The  grinding  wheel  is  held  on  a  spindK; 
carried  in  a  cylinder,  tapered  on  the  outside  and  mounted  in 
a  hole  of  corresponding  taper  in  the  wheelhead  housing  in 
which  it  is  secured  by  a  lock-nut.    A  range  of  wheel-heads 
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Irom  maximum  to  minimum  machine  capacity  is  available. 

Each  head  is  a  complete  unit  in  itself,  made  interchange- 
able with  all  other  heads.  This  arrangement  permits  of 
quickly  substituting  a  head  of  different  size  when  changing 
from  the  grinding  of  large  holes  to  small  holes  or  the  reverse, 
with  the  additional  advantage  that  there  is  no  adjustment  of 
the  wheel-head  required  when  making  the  change. 

The  forward  and  reverse  movements  of  the  wheel-head  are 
obtained  through  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  sliding  table. 
The  direction  and  speed  of  the  movement  are  controlled  by 
the  automatic  reverse  plate  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  ma- 
chine which  contains  a  clutch  of  the  load  and  fire  type  and  a 
gear  box  supplying  three  changes  of  speed. 

The  work-head  is  capable  of  being  swiveled  for  taper 
grinding  to  an  angle  of  45  deg.  or  less,  the  swiveling  being 


accomplished  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  at  its  top,  through 
a  shaft  and  pinion,  the  latter  meshing  with  a  gear  segment 
on  the  circular  base  of  the  work-head  itself. 

Power  feed  to  the  cross-slide,  which  carries  the  work-head, 
is  received  from  the  automatic  reverse  plate  through  a  pawl 
and  ratchet,  the  former  being  operated  from  a  link  set  in 
motion  by  the  table  reverse  lever.  The  cross-slide  screw  is 
fitted  with  a  direct  reading  circular  scale,  for  indicating  the 
amount  of  stock  removed,  and  with  positive  stops  for  use 
in  the  production  of  duplicate  diameters. 

The  tank,  which  is  proportioned  to  hold  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water,  carries  the  pump.  It  is  separate  irom  the 
machine  and  is  set  on  the  floor  immediately  next  to  it  under 
the  main  drive  shaft  from  which  a  belt  runs  to  the  driving 
pulley  of  the  pump.    Detachable  water  guards  are  provided. 


The   Hulson   Shaking   Dump   Grate 


THE  dump  grate  has  always  been  a  necessary  evil  in  the 
locomotive  firebox,  necessary  for  the  removal  of  clinkers 
when  cleaning  fires  at  terminals,  and  an  evil  be- 
cause of  the  "dead"  surface  of  the  dump  or  drop  grate, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  accumulation  of 
ash  while  the  locomotive  is  in  operation  between  terminals. 


Hulton    Locomotive   Grate   With  the   Lifting    Grate   Open 

The  effective  grate  area  is,  therefore,  practically  reduced  by 
the  area  of  the  dump  grate. 

In  order  that  the  entire  area  of  the  grate  may  be  uniformly 
effective,  the  Hulson  Grate  Company,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has 
designed  a  locomotive  grate  in  which  the  drop  grate  is  re- 
placed by  three  finger  bars  in  a  frame  which  may  be  swung 
upward  about  a  shaft  joumaled  at  the  front  end  of  the  grate 


Side  View  of  the  Grate  Showing  the  Operating   Connections 

frames.  Standard  Hulson  finger  bars  are  used  in  the  lifting 
frame  and  they  are  shaken  as  a  part  of  the  front  section  of 
the  grate. 

The  construction  of  the  device  is  simple  and  will  readily 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  illustrations.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  side  and  center  frames  are  recessed  at  the  front 
ends,  the  length  of  the  recess  being  sufficient  to  take  in  the 
cast  steel  lifting  frames  of   rectangular  cross-section   with 


trunnion  bearings  for  the  three  standard  finger  bars.  Square 
holes  are  cored  through  the  ends  of  the  lifting  frames,  which 
are  reinforced  with  hubs  to  provide  ample  strength,  and  the 
frames  are  mounted  on  a  2-in.  square  wrought  iron  staff. 
This  staff,  with  the  lifting  frames  and  a  cast  steel  lifting 
arm  mounted  on  it,  is  placed  in  the  stationary  grate  frames, 
one  end  being  slipped  into  a  circular  hole  cored  in  the  side 
frame  and  the  other  dropped  into  a  slot  in  the  center  frame. 
When  assembled  the  slot  in  the  center  frame  is  closed  by  the 
front  tie  bar. 

To  permit  the  three  finger  bars  in  the  lifting  frame  to 
be  shaken  with  the  remainder  of  the  bars  in  the  front  sec- 
tion of  the  grate,  the  shaker  arms  of  the  bars  in  the  lifting 
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Front  End  of  the  Grate  Showing  the  Operating  Shaft  and   Lifting 

Frames 

frame  and  those  in  the  remainder  of  the  section  are  ccm- 
nected  independently,  the  two  systems  being  united  through  a 
second  connecting  rod  with  one  connection  to  each  system. 
In  order  that  the  movement  of  the  lifting  frame  may  not 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  shaker  rigging,  the  rod 
connecting  the  three  finger  bars  in  the  lifting  frame  is  ex- 
tended forward  so  that  when  the  finger  bars  are  in  their 
normal  position  its  end  is  directly  under  the  lifting  shaft. 
The  operating  connection  is  made  at  this  point  so  that  when 
the  lifting  grate  is  open,  the  finger  bars  retain  positions 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  grates  in  the  remainder  of 
the  section  but  change  their  angular  position  relative  to  the 
lifting  frame  itself.  Either  with  the  lifting  frame  open  or 
closed,  there  is  no  interference  with  the  shaking  of  the  grates 
in  the  entire  section. 

The  lifting  grate  is  designed  to  swing  through  an  angle 
of  over  30  deg.  and  provides  a  vertical  ojjening  between  tiie 
grate  and  the  raised  fingers  of  about  18  in.  with  a  con- 
siderably larger  horizontal  opening  under  the  lifting  frame. 
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wire  in  the  brake  hose  coupling,  and  the  man  who  couples 
the  air  hose  by  the  same  operation  completes  the  electrical 
connection.     The  couplings  are  insulated. 


Arrangement  of  Wiring   in    Hose   and   Coupling 

The  electrical  connection  through  the  hose  is  said  to  be 
as  effective  as  a  separate  connection  could  be,  and  its  cost 
is  less.     This  installation  was  in  use  throughout  last  win- 


ter and  there  was  no  trouble  experienced  from  ice  or  sn  w. 
The  experiment  on  this  short  train  has  illustrated  le 
advantage  and  practicability  of  such  a  signal  on  freiht 
trains,  and  except  for  the  difficulty  incident  to  using  [  r- 
eign  cars,  the  system  could  be  adapted  to  the  longest  tr  n. 
It  would  be  available  also  for  telephone  communication  ,. 
tween  the  locomotive  and  the  caboose.  Extensive  exr  i- 
ments.  continuing  through  the  winter,  were  made  also,  '  o 
or  three  years  ago,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Cai  a- 
dian  National. 

The  proprietor  of  this  system  is  the  United  States  Tr  ^n 
Signal  Company,  Portland,  Me.,  and  it  is  patented  by  V  '.]- 
liam  E.  Benn  and  George  E.  Davies. 

The  apparatus  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  train  was  :,- 
spected  and  tested  last  June  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  W.  P.  Borland,  ci.'cf 
of  tlie  bureau,  reporting  on  this  test,  says  that  "the  devici  i> 
designed  upon  sound  principles,  and  if  properly  instal"  d 
and  maintained  is  capable  of  giving  reliable  train  signa'  .'* 


Self-Contained  Internal  Grinding  Machine 
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AM.ACHIXE  particularly  adapted  to  the  internal 
grinding  of  straight  or  tapered  holes  in  parts  which 
can  be  revolved  when  held  in  a  chuck  or  on  a  face 
plate,  has  been  develoi)ed  by  the  Cincinnati  Grinder  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati.  Ohio.  It  can  be  used  for  grinding  the 
holes  in  gears,  cones,  collars,  cylinders,  connecting  rods, 
bushings  and  all  work  of  like  character  whicli  comes  within 
its  ran^e.  Face  grinding  can  be  conveniently  done  in  correct 
relation  to  and  in  connection  witli  the  grinding  of  the  holes 
on  the  external  faces.  This  is  acioniplislud  by  substituting 
a  cup  wheel  for  the  usual  straight  side  wheel,  using  the  face 
of  the  former  for  grinding  the  shoulder  and  the  periphery 
for  grinding  the  hole. 

Whenever  it  is  imperative  that  the  liole  and  the  face  of 
a  part  be  finished  accurately  square  with  each  other,  both 
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surfaces  must  be  ground  at  the  same  setting.  Should  separate 
settings  be  made  the  resultant  accuracy  would  be  wholly  de- 
pendent uix)n  the  closeness  of  the  chucking  which  might 
not  be  within  the  tolerance  fixed.  In  face  grinding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wheel  remains  unchanged,  but  the  work-head  is 
traversed. 

The  design  of  the  machine  consists  mainly  of  a  swiveling 


wheel-head  carried  upon  a  sliding  table  having  provision  f.r 
longitudinal  motion,  but  not  being  movable  crosswise;  .i 
work-head  mounted  on  a  cross-slide  in  such  a  manner  so  .i> 
to  provide  a  sidewi.se  movement  for  adjusting  and  feeding  tlic 
work  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel;  an  automatic  reverse  plate 
mounted  on  the  front  of  the  base  for  controlling  the  reversal 


Rear    View    of    Internal    Grinder 

of  the  table;  a  gear  box,  contained  in  the  automatic  rever- 
plate,  for  varying  the  speed  of  the  table;  an  automatic  feet 
ing  device  connecting  the  automatic  reverse  plate  with  th^ 
cross  slide  feed;  a  gear  box  on  the  rear  of  the  machine  ft'" 
controlling  the  rotative  speed  of  the  work;  a  truing  diamon  : 
carrier  always  in  position  on  the  machine;  a  separate  coolai 
tank  with  accompanying  piping;  and  a  complete  set  of  wat' 
guards. 

Entirely  self-contained,  the  macliine  may  be  driven  I 
a  single  pulley  from  the  lineshaft;  by  a  pulley  from  an  ii 
termediate  or  jack-shaft;  or,  by  a  motor  through  a  silei 
chain  and  sprocket.  The  grinding  wheel  is  held  on  a  spindi 
carried  in  a  cylinder,  tapered  on  the  outside  and  mounted  i 
a  hole  of  corresponding  taper  in  the  wheelhead  housing  ir 
which  it  is  secured  by  a  lock-nut.     A  range  of  wheel-head 
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from  maximum  to  minimum  machine  capacity  is  available. 

Each  head  is  a  complete  unit  in  itself,  made  interchange- 
able with  all  other  heads.  This  arrangement  permits  of 
quickly  substituting  a  head  of  different  size  when  changing 
from  the  grinding  of  large  holes  to  small  holes  or  the  reverse, 
with  the  additional  advantage  that  there  is  no  adjustment  of 
the  wheel-head  recjuired  when  making  the  change. 

The  forward  and  reverse  movements  of  the  wheel-head  are 
obtained  through  the  recij)rocating  motion  of  the  sliding  table. 
The  direction  and  speed  of  the  movement  are  controlled  by 
the  automatic  reverse  plate  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  ma- 
chine which  contains  a  clutch  of  the  load  and  fire  type  and  a 
gear  box  supplying  three  changes  of  speed. 

The  work-head  is  capable  of  being  swiveled  for  taper 
gj-inding  to  an  angle  of  45  deg.  or  less,  the  swiveling  l)eing 


accomplished  i)y  means  of  a  hand  wheel  at  its  top,  through 
a  shaft  and  pinion,  the  latter  meshing  with  a  gear  segment 
on  the  circular  base  of  the  work-head  itself. 

Power  feed  to  the  cross-slide,  which  carries  the  work-head, 
is  received  from  the  automatic  rever.se  plate  through  a  pawl 
and  ratchet,  the  former  being  operated  from  a  link  set  in 
motion  by  the  table  reverse  lever.  The  cross-slide  screw  is 
fitted  with  a  direct  reading  circular  scale,  for  indicating  the 
amount  of  stock  removed,  and  with  positive  stojjs  for  use 
in  the   jjroduction  of  duplicate  diameters. 

The  tank,  which  is  ])ropo.rtioned  to  hold  an  adequate  sup- 
l)ly  of  water,  carries  the  pump.  It  is  separate  from  the 
machine  and  is  set  on  the  floor  immediately  next  to  it  under 
the  main  drive  shaft  from  wliich  a  belt  runs  to  the  driving 
pulley  of  the  pump.     Detachal)le  water  guards  are  provided. 


The    Hulson    Shaking    Dump    Grate 


THE  dump  grate  has  always  been  a  necessary  evil  in  the 
locomotive  firebox,  necessary  for  the  removal  of  clinkers 
when  cleaning  fires  at  terminals,  and  an  evil  be- 
cause of  the  '"dead"  surface  of  the  dumj)  or  drop  grate, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  accumulation  of 
ash  while  the  locomotive  is  in  operation  between  terminals. 


Hulson    Locomotive    Grate    With    the    Lifting    Grate    Open 

The  effective  grate  area  is,  therefore,  practically  reduced  by 
the  area  of  the  dump  grate. 

In  order  that  the  entire  area  of  the  grate  may  be  uniformly 
effective,  the  Hulson  Grate  Company,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has 
designed  a  locomotive  grate  in  wliich  the  drop  grate  is  re- 
placed by  three  finger  bars  in  a  frame  which  may  l)e  swung 
upward  about  a  shaft  journaled  at  the  front  end  of  the  grate 


Side   View   of  the   Grate   Showing    the    Operating    Connections 

frames.  Standard  Hulson  finger  bars  are  used  in  the  lifting 
frame  and  they  are  shaken  as  a  part  of  the  front  section  of 
the  grate. 

The  construction  of  the  device  is  simple  and  will  readily 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  illustrations.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  side  and  center  frames  are  recessed  at  the  front 
ends,  the  length  of  the  recess  being  sufficient  to  take  in  the 
cast   steel    lifting   frames   of    rectangular   cross-section    with 


trunnion  bearings  for  the  three  standard  finger  bars.  Square 
holes  are  cored  through  tjie  ends  of  the  lifting  frames,  which 
are  reinforced  with  hubs  to  j)rovide  ample  strength,  and  the 
frames  are  mounted  on  a  2-in.  square  wrought  iron  staff. 
This  staff",  with  the  lifting  frames  and  a  cast  steel  lifting 
arm  mounted  on  it,  is  placed  in  the  stationary  grate  frames, 
one  end  being  slijiped  into  a  circular  hole  cored  in  the  side 
frame  and  the  other  dropped  into  a  slot  in  the  center  frame. 
W  hen  as.>;emljled  the  slot  in  the  center  frame  is  closed  by  the 
front  tie  bar. 

To  pennit  the  three  finger  bars  in  the  lifting  frame  to 
be  shaken  with  the  remainder  of  the  bars  in  the  front  sec- 
tion of  the  grate,  the  shaker  arms  of  the  bars  in  the  lifting 


Front   End   of  the  Grate  Showing  the  Operating   Shaft  and   Lifting 

Ff^ames    •.. 

frame  and  those  in  the  remainder  of  the  section  are  con- 
nected independently,  the  two  systems  being  united  through  a 
second  connecting  rod  with  one  connection  to  each  system. 
In  order  that  the  movement  of  the  lifting  frame  may  not 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  shaker  rigging,  the  rod 
connecting  the  three  finger  bars  in  the  lifting  frame  is  ex- 
tended forward  so  that  when  the  finger  bars  are  in  their 
normal  f)Osition  its  end  is  directly  under  the  lifting  shaft. 
J  he  operating  connection  is  made  at  this  point  so  that  when 
tlie  lifting  grate  is  open,  the  finger  bars  retain  positions 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  grates  in  the  remainder  of 
the  section  Ijut  change  their  angular  position  relative  to  the 
lifting  frame  itself.  Either  with  the  lifting  frame  open  or 
closed,  there  is  no  interference  with  the  shaking  of  the  grates 
in  the  entire  section. 

Ihe  lifting  grate  is  designt^d  to  swing  through  an  angle 
of  over  .30  deg.  and  provides  a  vertical  opening  between  the 
grate  and  the  raised  fingers  of  about  18  in.  with  a  con- 
siderably larger  horizontal  opening  under  the  lifting  frame. 
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The  operation  of  the  Hulson  finger  grates,  with  their 
freedom  from  slicing  action  on  the  fire,  tends  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  clinkers  to  be  removed  at  terminals  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  fingers  is  such  that  the  grates  dump  much  more 
freely  when  the  bars  are  moved  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
shaking  movement  than  is  possible  with  the  usual  type  of 
finger  grates.  Should  heavy  clinkers  accumulate,  however, 
the  lifting  section  provides  a  means  of  clearing  the  grate 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  effort.  After  all  ash  and 
clinker  which  will  pass  through  the  grates  has  been  removed 
by  shaking,  the  surface  of  the  lifting  section  is  cleared  with 
a  hoe,  the  material  being  drawn  back  towards  the  center  of 
the  firebox.  The  lifting  section  raised  and  all  material  still  on 
the  grates  is  pushed  forward  and  dropped  into  the  ash  pan. 
The  ledges  at  the  bottom  of  the  recesses  in  the  grate  frames 
are  chamfered  for  practically  their  entire  length,  three  short 
lugs  being  left  to  support  the  lifting  frames  when  in  the 
closed  position.     Any  accumulation   of  clinker  or  ash  on 


the  ledges  is  thus  prevented  and  the  lifting  grate  will  always 
freely  drop  back  into  place. 

The  lifting  grate  is  operated  from  the  cab,  its  normal  posi- 
tion being  closed,  and  a  lock  is  provided  to  hold  the  operating 
lever  in  the  open  position  when  the  lifting  grates  are  raised. 
The  possibility  of  the  dump  grate  opening  while  the  loco- 
motive is  in  operation  is  thus  entirely  eliminated. 

The  usual  location  of  the  dump  grate  is  at  the  front  end 
of  the  firebox  and  the  Hulson  lifting  section  is  designed  for 
location  at  that  point.  Should  lack  of  clearance  under  the 
arch  in  locomotives  with  shallow  fireboxes  interfere  with 
this  location,  it  may  be  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  firebox,  in 
which  case  it  swings  up  from  the  rear  end,  under  the  door. 

The  device  is  simple  and  requires  no  expensive  parts. 
The  only  special  parts  are  the  two  cast  steel  lifting  side 
frames,  the  square  wrought  iron  shaft  and  the  cast  steel 
lifting  arm.  The  only  machine  work  required  is  the  turn- 
ing of  the  short  journals.    A  patent  has  been  applied  for. 


Continuous  Vertical  Type  Milling  Machine 


r[E  multiple  spindle  continuous  vertical  milling  ma- 
chine, illustrated,  is  now  being  built  by  the  Betts  Ma- 
chine Company,  Rochester,  New  York.  The  machine 
is  provided  with  three  spindles,  but  it  can  be  furnished  with 
additional  spindles  to  meet  any  requirements  of  work  where 
such  a  design  is  considered  desirable.  The  machine  is  in- 
tended for  heavy  production  milling  on  duplicate  parts  and 
in  railway  shops  can  be  used  to  machine  journal  boxes,  for 
example.  The  construction  is  simple  and  rigid  throughout. 
The  spindles  are  machined  from  steel  forgings  and  are  driven 
through  long  splines  and  spur  gears.  Each  of  the  spindles 
carries  a  milling  cutter  and  may  be  adjusted  vertically  by 
hand.  A  four  spindle  machine  may  be  fitted  with  two 
roughing  cutters  and  two  finishing  cutters,  thereby  complet- 
ing the  operation  in  one  cycle.  The  power  for  driving  is 
furnished  by  either  a  pulley  or  an  individual  electric  motor. 
The  table  has  a  flat  bearing  on  the  bed,  and  a  split  tapered 
bushing  provides  for  taking  up  wear  in  the  bearing  on  which 
the  table  revolves  about  the  column.  The  table  is  driven 
through  a  large  internal  gear,  all  bearings  being  bronze 
bushed  and  all  gears  running  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Four  rates  of 
continuous  feed  are  obtained  through  sliding  steel  gears. 
None  of  the  gears  is  in  mesh  except  those  actually  trans- 
mitting power,  so  there  is  no  unnecessary  wear.  The  holding 
fixtures  are  carried  on  the  table  that  revolves  continuously, 
and  no  time  is  lost  in  chucking  the  work  as  the  pieces  are 
changed  while  the  fixture  is  passing  from  one  cutter  to  the 
next.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work  the  machine 
has  a  production  capacity  up  to  three  times  as  great  as  a 
single  spindle  machine. 

The  maximum  distance  from  the  table  to  the  cutter  is 
21  in.,  the  table  diameter  being  60  in.  and  the  maximum 
diameter  of  the  cutter  16  in.  The  table  top  is  25  in.  above 
the  floor,  the  total  height  and  weight  of  the  machine  being 
9  ft.-6  in.  and  21,000  lb.  respectively. 


Betts  Vertical  Miller  With  Three  Spindles 


Chucking   Job    on    New    Automatic    Lathe 


THE  No.  5  automatic  chucking  lathe,  illustrated,  has  been 
introduced  recently  to  the  American  market  by  Alfred 
Herbert,  Ltd.,  New  York.  Among  its  advantages  may 
be  mentioned  the  single  pulley  drive  making  a  countershaft 
unnecessary.  All  operations  are  automatic,  except  chucking. 
The  machine  stops  automatically  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  Being  low,  the  machine  can  be  set  up  easily  and 
controlled  from  the  floor  without  a  platform.     No  changing 


of  cams  is  necessary  for  any  work  that  can  be  done.  Auto- 
matic speed  and  feed  changes  can  be  made  while  the  tools 
are  cutting.  The  head  is  adjustable  longitudinally  to  allow 
for  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  work.  The  turret  ro- 
tates at  the  extreme  back  end  of  the  stroke.  The  turret  is 
clamped  automatically.  The  turret  operating  drum  makes 
three  revolutions  for  each  forward  and  backward  motion  and 
is  driven  direct  by  a  worm  wheel  without  torsion.    The  front 
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;  nd  back  cross  slides  operate  independently  of  each  other. 
iTiese  slides  can  work  separately  or  simultaneously  as  re- 
quired. 

The  headstock  gear,  cam  drum  and  feed  gears  run  in  oil. 
All  bearings  are  continuously  lubricated,  requiring  little  at- 
tention and  assuring  long  life  to  the  machine.  It  is  possible 
to  stop  the  spindle  automatically  at  any  instant,  as  at  the 
end  of  a  cut,  enabling  the  tools  to  be  withdrawn  without 


the  method  of  tooling  this  machine  for  the  succeeding  opera- 
tions on  the  clutch  gear  shown  in  Fig.  3.* 

The  gear  is  held  on  its  7^4  ui-  diameter  in  a  IS  in. 
Coventry  chuck  and  is  located  dead  true  by  a  hardened  steel 
steady  bush,  which  fits  in  the  large  bore.    The  steady  bush 


r 
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Fig.  2 — Method  of  Tooling  Automatic  for  Machining  Clutch  Gear 

leaving  a  spiral  mark  on  the  work.     The  spindle  restarts 
automatically  in  time  for  the  next  tool. 

I'he  more  important  dimensions  of  the  machine  are  as 
follows:  maximum  swing  over  bed,  18^  in.;  working  stroke 
of  turret,  13  in.;  number  of  tool  holes,  4;  diameter,  2}i  in.; 
maximum  distance  from  flange  of  spindle  to  face  of  turret, 


I ^^•_ 1 

Fig.  3 — Details  of  Clutch   Gear 


is  lined  with  phosphor  bronze  and  serves  to  pilot  the  boring 
bars  used  in  the  various  operations. 

The  large  shoulder  and  end  are  first  faced  with  tools, 


Fig.   1 — Alfred    Herbert   No.   5   Automatic   Chucking    Lathe 


34  in.;  minimum  distance,  IS  in.;  diameter  of  turret,  11 J4 
in.;  turret  faces,  7}i  in.  by  S  in.  There  are  seven  automatic 
turret  feeds  from  16  to  144  revolutions  per  inch  of  feed. 
Autranatic  crogs  slide  feeds  are  provided  from  40  to  366 
revolutions  per  inch  of  feed.  The  total  speed  range  is  from 
14  to  411  r.  j».  m.  The  time  for  cme  cycle  of  the  machine 
at  high  speed  is  48  sec.  The  time  required  to  rotate  the 
turret  one  station  is  1.1  sec.  The  machine  consumes  about 
seven  horsepower  under  full  load.    Reference  to  Fig.  2  shows 


reference  1,  Fig.  2  in  the  tool  box  on  the  independent  cross 
slide.  At  the  same  time,  the  turret  is  moving  forward  and 
rough  turning  the  4J4  in.,  3^  in.  and  2  25/32  in.  diameters 
and  opening  up  the  52  millimeter  ball  race  diameter.  These 
operations  are  performed  by  tools,  reference  2,  held  in  a 
combination  tool  holder  bolted  to  the  turret. 

The  second  turret  face  carries  tools,  reference  3,  which  take 

•The  first  machine  operations  on  the  clutch  gear,  illtistrated,  were  per- 
formed on  a  turret  lathe  as  described  on  page  669  of  the  October  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer. 
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The  operation  of  the  Hulson  finger  grates,  with  their 
freedom  from  slicing  action  on  the  fire,  tends  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  clinkers  to  be  removed  at  terminals  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  fingers  is  such  that  the  grates  dump  much  more 
freely  when  the  bars  are  moved  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
shaking  movement  than  is  possible  with  the  usual  type  of 
finger  grates.  Should  heav>'  clinkers  accumulate,  however, 
the  lifting  section  provides  a  means  of  clearing  the  grate 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  effort.  After  all  ash  and 
clinker  which  will  pass  through  the  grates  has  been  removed 
by  shakin*;.  the  surface  of  the  lifting  section  is  cleared  with 
a  hoe,  the  material  being  drawn  back  towards  the  center  of 
the  firebox.  The  lifting  section  raised  and  all  material  still  on 
the  grates  is  pushed  forward  and  dropped  into  the  ash  pan. 
The  ledges  at  the  bottom  of  the  recesses  in  the  grate  frames 
are  chamfered  for  practitally  their  entire  length,  three  short 
lugs  being  left  to  support  the  lifting  frames  when  in  the 
closed   position.      Any   accumulation    of  clinker   or   ash   on 


the  ledges  is  thus  prevented  and  the  lifting  grate  will  always 
freely  drop  back  into  place. 

Tile  lifting  grate  is  operated  from  the  cab,  its  normal  posi- 
tion ijeing  closed,  and  a  lock  is  provided  to  hold  the  operating 
lever  in  the  open  position  when  the  lifting  grates  are  raised. 
The  possibility  of  the  dump  grate  opening  while  the  loco- 
motive is  in  operation  is  thus  entirely  eliminated. 

The  usual  location  of  the  dump  grate  is  at  the  front  end 
of  the  firebox  and  the  Hulson  lifting  section  is  designed  for 
l(x:ation  at  that  point.  Should  lack  of  clearance  under  the 
arch  in  l(K(jmotives  with  shalhnv  fireboxes  interfere  with 
this  location,  it  may  be  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  firebox,  in 
which  case  it  swings  up  from  the  rear  end,  under  the  door. 

The  device  is  simple  and  requires  no  expensive  parts. 
The  only  special  parts  are  the  two  cast  steel  lifting  side 
frames,  the  square  wrought  iron  shaft  and  the  cast  steel 
lifting  arm.  The  only  machine  work  recjuired  is  the  turn- 
ing of  the  short  journals.     A  patent  has  been  applied  for. 


Continuous  \'ertical  Type  Milling  Machine 


THE  multiple  spindle  continuous  vertical  milling  ma- 
chine, illustrated,  is  now  being  built  by  the  Bctts  Ma- 
chine Comj)any,  Rochester,  New  York.  The  machine 
is  provided  with  three  spindles,  but  it  can  be  furnished  with 
additional  spindles  to  meet  any  requirements  of  work  where 
such  a  design  is  considered  desirable.  The  machine  is  in- 
tended for  heavy  production  milling  on  duplicate  parts  and 
in  railway  shops  can  be  used  to  machine  journal  boxes,  for 
example.  The  construction  is  simple  and  rigid  throughout. 
The  spindles  are  machined  from  steel  forgings  and  are  driven 
through  long  splines  and  spur  gears.  Each  of  the  spindles 
carries  a  milling  cutter  and  may  be  adjusted  vertically  by 
hand.  A  four  spindle  machine  may  be  fitted  with  two 
roughing  cutters  and  two  finishing  cutters,  thereby  complet- 
ing the  operation  in  one  cycle.  The  power  for  driving  is 
furnished  by  either  a  pulley  or  an  individual  electric  motor. 
The  table  has  a  flat  bearing  on  the  bed,  and  a  split  tapered 
bushing  provides  for  taking  up  wear  in  the  bearing  on  which 
the  table  revolves  about  the  column.  The  table  is  driven 
through  a  large  internal  gear,  all  bearings  being  bronze 
bushed  and  all  gears  running  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Four  rates  of 
continuous  feed  are  obtained  through  sliding  steel  gears. 
None  of  the  gears  is  in  mesh  except  those  actually  trans- 
mitting power,  so  there  is  no  unncccs.sary  wear.  The  holding 
fixtures  are  carried  on  the  table  that  revolves  continuously, 
and  no  time  is  lo.st  in  chucking  the  work  as  the  pieces  are 
changed  while  the  fixture  is  passing  from  one  cutter  to  the 
next.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work  the  machine 
has  a  production  capacity  up  to  three  times  as  great  as  a 
single  spindle  machine. 

The  maximum  distance  from  the  table  to  the  cutter  is 
21  in.,  the  table  diameter  being  60  in.  and  the  maximum 
diameter  of  the  cutter  16  in.  The  table  top  is  25  in.  above 
the  floor,  the  total  height  and  weight  of  the  machine  being 
9  ft.-6  in.  and  21,000  lb.  respectively. 


Betts  Vertical   Miller  With  Three  Spindles 


Chucking    Job    on    New    Automatic    Lathe 


THE  No.  5  automatic  chucking  lathe,  illustrated,  has  been 
introduced  recently  to  the  American  market  by  Alfred 
Herbert,  Ltd.,  New  York.  Among  its  advantages  may 
be  mentioned  the  single  pulley  drive  making  a  countershaft 
unnccessar}'.  All  operations  are  automatic,  except  chucking. 
The  machine  .stops  automatically  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  Being  low,  the  machine  can  be  set  up  easily  and 
controlled  from  the  floor  without  a  platform.     No  changing 


of  cams  is  necessar}-  for  any  work  that  can  lie  done.  Auto- 
matic speed  and  feed  changes  can  be  made  while  the  tools 
are  cutting.  The  head  is  adjustaljle  longitudinally  to  allow 
for  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  work.  The  turret  ro- 
tates at  the  extreme  back  end  of  the  stroke.  The  turret  is 
clamped  automatically.  The  turret  oj)erating  drum  makes 
three  revolutions  for  each  forward  and  backward  motion  and 
is  driven  direct  bv  a  worm  wheel  without  torsion.    The  front 
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nd  back  cross  slides  operate  independently  of  each  other, 
hese  slides  can  work  separately  or  simultaneously  as  re- 
aired. 

The  headstock  gear,  cam  drum  and  feed  gears  run  in  oil. 

All  bearings  are  continuously  lubricated,  requiring  little  at- 

f  ntion  and  assuring  long  life  to  the  machine.     It  is  possible 

)  stop  the  spindle  automatically  at  any  instant,  as  at  the 

id  of  a  cut,  enabling  tlie  tools  to  be  withdrawn  without 


the  method  of  tooling  this  machine  for  the  succeeding  opera- 
tions on  the  clutch  gear  shown  in  Fig.  3.* 

The  gear  is  held  on  its  73^4  in.  diameter  in  a  15  in. 
Coventry  chuck  and  is  located  dead  true  by  a  hardened  steel 
steady  bush,  which  fits  in  tlie  large  bore.     The  steady  bush 
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Fig.   2 — Method   of  Tooling   Automatic  for   Machining  Clutch   Gear 

leaving  a  spiral  mark  on  the  work.     The  spindle  restarts 
automatically  in  time  for  the  next  tool. 

The  more  inij)ortant  dimensions  of  the  machine  are  as 
follows :  maximum  swing  over  bed,  ISyj  in.;  working  stroke 
of  turret,  13  in.;  number  of  tool  holes,  4;  diameter,  Zys  in.; 
maximum  distance  from  flange  of  spindle  to  face  of  turret, 
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Fifl.   S^Details   of  Clutch   Gear 


is  lined  with  phosphor  \)nmzQ  and  .serves  to  pilot  the  boring 
bars  used  in  the  various  operations. 

The  large  shoulder  and   end   are  first   faced   with  tools, 


Fig.    1 — Alfred    Herbert    No.    5    Automatic    Chucking    Lathe 


34  in.;  minimum  distance,  15  in.;  diameter  of  turret,  11 J4 
n. ;  turret  faces,  Tfs  in.  by  5  in.  There  are  seven  automatic 
urret  feeds  from  16  to  144  revolutions  per  inch  of  feed. 
Automatic  cross  slide  feeds  are  provided  from  40  to  366 
"evolutions  per  inch  of  feed.  The  total  speed  range  is  from 
14  to  411  r.  p.  m.  The  time  for  one  cycle  of  the  machine 
it  high  speed  is  48  sec.  The  time  required  to  rotate  the 
turret  one  station  is  1.1  sec.  The  machine  consumes  about 
•^even  horsepower  under  full  load.    Reference  to  Fig.  2  shows 


reference  1,  Fig.  2  in  the  tool  box  on  the  independent  cross 
slide.  M  the  same  time,  the  turret  is  moving  forward  and 
rough  turning  the  4)4  in.,  33/g  in.  and  2  25/32  in.  diameters 
and  opening  up  the  52  millimeter  ball  race  diameter.  'These 
operations  are  performed  by  tools,  reference  2,  held  in  a 
combination  tool  holder  bolted  to  the  turret. 

The  second  turret  face  carries  tools,  reference  3 ,  which  take 

•The  first  machine  operations  on  the  clutch  gear,  illustrated,  were  per- 
formed on  a  turret  lathe  as  described  on  page  669  of  the  October  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer. 
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a  second  cut  in  the  bore  and  finish  cuts  on  the  outside 
diameters  machined  by  the  first  set  of  tools.  At  the  same 
time  the  back  cross  slide  comes  in  carrying  tools,  reference  4, 
in  the  combination  tool  box,  and  forms  the  small  groove, 
finish  faces  the  flange  and  forms  the  radius  on  the  end. 
Tool,  reference  5,  then  comes  into  action  and  forms  the 
radii  on  external  diameters   and  chamfers  the  bore.     The 


final  machining  operation  consists  of  sizing  the  1%  in.  and 
52  millimeter  bores  with  the  floating  cutters,  reference  5. 
The  limits  in  the  bore  are  to  .0005  in.  and  on  the  externa] 
diameters  to  .001  in. 

The  total  machining  time  for  this  operation  is  fifteen 
minutes,  giving  a  total  time  of  forty  minutes  for  the  complete 
gear. 


Vacuum  or  Pressure  Pump  of  New  Design 


AN  interesting  and  ingenious  application  of  motions  has 
been  introduced  in  the  vacuum  or  pressure  pump, 
illustrated,  which  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Crescent  Sales  and  Engineering  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  motions  are  produced  by  two  cylinders,  one  the  Roto- 
piston,  being  enclosed  in  the  other  and  touching  it  at  only 
one  point  as  they  are  mounted  on  different  axes.  The  inner 
cylinder  is  revolved  at  the  same  angular  speed  as  the  outer 
by  cranks  connecting  the  two  cylinder  heads.  The  throw 
of  the  cranks  allows  the  Roto-piston  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  outer  case  in  an  apparently  eccentric  motion  which  is, 
nevertheless,  completely  balanced. 

The  crescent-shaped  space  between  the  cylinders  is  sealed 
at  its  ends  by  the  contact  of  the  cylinders  and  at  another 
point  by  a  vane  which  slides  in  the  Roto-piston  and  main- 
tains contact  with  the  outer  cylinder.  The  crescent-shaped 
working  chamber  remains  fixed  in  revolution;  the  cylinders 
roll  past  it  and  the  vane  moves  through  them,  displacing 
the  space  as  positively  as  in  a  reciprocating  pump  although 
the  motion  is  rotary  and  continuous. 

Friction  is  small  because  of  the  few  sliding  contacts  and 
the  pump  weighs  only  150  lb.  although  guaranteed  to  create 
a  vacuum  of  ^  in.  of  the  barometer  or  15  or  more  lb.  pres- 
sure per  sq.  in.  The  pump  has  no  valves  and  is  self-cooling. 
Wearing  surfaces  are  liberal  and  special  featvyes  Jilt  the 
construction,  allowing  compensation  for  wear  at  these  points, 
add  greatly  to  its  durability.  In  railway  service,  the  pump 
can  be  used  for  spraying  disinfectants,  vacuum  cleaning  of 
cars,  vacuum  lifting  of  material,  blowing  torches,  blowing 
heat  treating  furnaces  and  vacuum  chucking. 


General  Utility  Roto-Pfston  Pump 


Cutting  Oil  Filtration  and  Sterilization 


MACHINE  tool  lubrication  is  of  proven  mportance, 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  a  demand  for  such  a 
large  number  of  different  cutting  oil  liquids  and  com- 
pounds. It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  ability  to  increase 
production  by  liquids  applied  to  cutting  tools  was  recognized 
and  water  was  the  first  liquid  tried.  A  little  experience, 
however,  proved  that  a  mixture  of  soda  and  water  was  more 
satisfactory  all  around,  as  the  tendency  to  rust  and  corrode 
was  largely  overcome.  A  still  further  advance  was  the  use 
of  a  cutting  fluid  which  had  not  only  the  cooling  properties 
necessary  to  absorb  excess  heat,  but  lubricating  qualities  as 
well,  to  decrease  the  power  consumed  and  speed  up  production. 
With  the  production  of  a  cutting  oil  which  would  serve  the 
double  purpose,  there  came  the  increased  cost  of  this  item  and 
necessity  of  conserving  it;  also,  the  need  of  an  equipment  to 
filter  and  sterilize  the  liquid,  thus  reducing  oil  expense 
and  promoting  high  speed  operation.  A  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  and  construction  of  a  filtering  and  sterilizing 
system  designed  to  meet  this  need  by  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Filtration  Engineers,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  can  be 
gained  from  the  illustration.  Tested  principles  of  screen- 
ing, precipitation,  filtration  and  sterilization  are  said  to  be 
combined  in  a  commercial  and  practical  manner  and  systems 
essentially  like  the  one  shown  have  been  in  service  for 
several  years,  giving  good  results. 


In  operation,  the  system  can  be  adapted  to  prevailing  con- 
ditions and  arranged  to  accomplish  the  work  required.    From 


S.   F.   Bowser  Filtering   and  Sterilizing  System 
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the  machines  and  clip  separators,  the  oil,  either  by  gravity 
or  special  provision,  is  delivered  to  the  filter  and  sterilizer 
which  automatically  removes  foreign  matter.  After  going 
through  a  series  of  compartments,  screens,  filtering  devices, 
etc.,  the  liquid  is  delivered  to  the  filter  tank,  which  acts  as 
a  temporary  storage.     From  this  tank,  the  oil  is  returned  to 


the  machines  practically  the  same  as  new  oil  and  used  again. 
While  the  filtering  process,  which  is  automatic,  is  under 
way,  the  oil  is  also  sterilized,  which  tends  to  eliminate  ob- 
noxious odors  and  prevent  infection,  thereby  preserving  the 
health  of  the  employees.  By  this  conservation,  a  better  grade 
of  oil  can  be  used  which  will  not  rust  the  work  or  tools. 


Shock  Absorber  for  Refrigerator  Cars 


TN  1914,  a  device  known  as  the  Cutler-Monesmith  shock 
I  absorber  was  developed  by  George  E.  Cutler,  New  York, 
and  B.  L.  Monesmith,  Cresco,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  egg  breakage  in  shipment.  The  device  was  adapted 
for  refrigerator  cars  or  sheathed  freight  cars  and  could  be 
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Details  of   Buffer  Construction 


used  for  shipping  other  products  than  eggs.  The  original 
arrangement  consisted  of  a  loose  floor  racking  supported 
on  pieces  of  2-in.  pipe  with  spring  buffers  at  either  end  of 
the  car  to  absorb  the  shock.     This  arrangement  was  some- 


volved  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  condition  of  the 
Santa  Fe  refrigerator  despatch  car  No.  8650,  which  arrived 
in  New  York  recently  loaded  with  eggs  from  central  Cali- 
fornia and  equipped  with  the  Cutler-Monesmith  shock  ab- 
sorbing device.  This  car  was  one  of  five  test  cars.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  there  is  a  space  in  the  center  of  the 
car  which  was  occupied  by  2-in.  by  4-in.  bracing.  As  soon 
as  the  car  door  was  opened,  it  was  evident  that  the  bracing 
had  collapsed  due  to  a  severe  shock,  and  caused  some  damage. 

Twenty-three  cases  of  eggs  were  broken,  due  to  the  collapse 
of  this  bracing,  and  not  caused  by  any  defect  in  the  shock 
absorber.  The  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  shock 
absorbing  device  was  more  convincing  because  of  the  evi- 
dence of  exceptionally  severe  and  violent  usage  of  the  car. 
It  was  felt  that  with  a  proper  center  bracing  or  filler  in 
car  No.  8650,  practically  no  breakage  of  eggs  would  have 
occurred  in  spite  of  the  heavy  shocks.  Results  of  the  test 
vindicated  the  contention  of  Messrs.  Cutler  and  Monesmith 
that  the  load  must  be  made  rigid  within  the  confines  of  the 
movable  carriage  and  l^e  sufficiently  separated  from  the  car 
sides  to  permit  forward  and  backward  oscillation  without 
contact. 

The  floor  racks  are  made  of  1-in.  by  4-in.  slats  and  2-in.  by 
4-in.  stringers.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  line  drawing  that 
the  lowest  spring  is  greater  in  free  length  than  the  highest 
one.  This  gives  a  greater  spring  compression  at  the  bottom 
of  the  buffer,  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  length  of  the 
floor  section  is  made  such  as  to  cause  the  front  racks  or 
buffers  to  stand  in  a  vertical  position.  The  width  of  the 
buffer  is  ^  in.  less  than  the  interior  width  of  the  car.  The 
buffers  are  ordinarily  5  ft.  8  in.  above  the  floor  of  the  car 
and    XYi   in.   less  than  the  width  of  the  car.     All  buffers 


Phantom  View  of  Cutler-Monesmith    Device  Applied  to   Refrigerator  Car 


what  crude  and  recent  developments  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations. 

The  principle  of  the  improved  shock  absorber  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  first  device,  namely,  the  load  is  held  as  a  unit 
within  the  car  on  a  movable  floor,  the  shock  being  absorbed 
by  spring  buffers  at  either  end.  There  must  be  no  projec- 
tions on  the  interior  of  the  car  sides  to  interfere  with  lateral 
movement  of  the  load.     The  correctness  of  the  principle  in- 


and  floor  racks  receive  one  coat  of  linseed  oil,  well  rubbed  in. 
The  metal  work  in  the  device  is  treated  with  an  anti-rust 
process. 

The  rollers  shown  are  made  of  extra  heavy  1^  in.  pipe, 
the  journals  being  welded  into  each  end  of  a  steel  plug  1^4 
in.  long.  The  journals  are  ^  in.  in  diameter.  The  bearings 
are  ordinarily  made  of  malleable  steel  castings  designed  to 
support  the  load  with  a  generous   factor  of  safety.     The 
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a  second  cut  in  the  l)ore  and  finisli  cuts  on  tiie  outside 
diameters  machined  by  the  first  set  of  tools.  At  the  same 
time  the  back  cross  slide  comes  in  carr)ing  tools,  reference  4, 
in  the  combination  tool  box.  and  forms  the  small  groove, 
finish  faces  the  flange  and  forms  the  radius  on  the  end. 
Tool,  reference  5.  then  comes  into  action  and  forms  the 
radii  on  external  diameters   and  chamfers  the  bore.     The 


final  machining  operation  consists  of  sizing  the  IJs  in.  and 
52   millimeter  bores   with  the   floating  cutters,   reference   5 
The  limits  in  the  bore  are  to  .0005  in.  and  on  the  externa" 
diameters  to  .001  in. 

The  total  machining  time  for  this  operation  is  fifteen 
minutes,  giving  a  total  time  of  forty  minutes  for  the  complett 
gear.  -• 


Vacuum  or  Pressure  Pump  of  New  Design 


Ax  interesting  and  ingenious  application  of  motions  has 
been  introduied  in  the  vacuum  or  pressure  pump, 
illustrated,  whicli  has  been  placed  on  tlie  market  by 
the  Crescent  Sales  and  Engineering  Company.  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  motions  are  produced  by  two  cylinders,  one  tlie  Roto- 
piston,  U'ing  enclosed  in  the  other  and  touching  it  at  only 
one  point  as  they  are  mounted  on  difterent  axes.  The  inner 
cylinder  is  revolved  at  the  same  angular  speed  as  the  outer 
by  cranks  connecting  the  two  cylinder  heads.  The  throw 
of  the  cranks  allows  the  Roto-piston  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  outer  case  in  an  aj)parently  eccentric  motion  which  is, 
nevertheless,  completely  balanced. 

The  crescent-shaped  space  between  the  c\lintlers  is  sealed 
at  its  ends  by  the  contact  of  the  cylinders  and  at  another 
point  by  a  vane  which  slides  in  the  Roto-pi.ston  and  main- 
tains contact  with  the  outer  cylinder.  I'he  crescent-shaped 
working  chamber  remains  fixed  in  revolution:  the  cylinders 
roll  past  it  and  the  vane  moves  through  tlum,  displacing 
the  space  as  positively  as  in  a  reciprocating  pump  although 
the  motion  is  rotary  and  continuous. 

Friction  is  small  because  of  the  t'uw  sliding  contacts  and 
the  pump  weighs  only  150  lb.  altliougli  guaranteed  to  create 
a  vacuum  of  Ij  in.  of  the  barometer  or  15  or  more  lb.  pres- 
sure per  sq.  in.  The  pump  has  no  valves  and  is  self-cooling. 
Wearing  surfaces  are  liberal  and  special  features  of  the 
construction,  allowing  compensation  for  wear  at  these  jjoints. 
add  greatly  to  its  durability.  In  railway  service,  the  pump 
can  be  used  for  spraying  disinfectants,  vacuum  cleaning  of 
cars,  vacuum  lifting  of  material.  l)lowing  torches,  blowing 
heat  treating  furnaces  and  vacuum  chucking. 


General   Utility   Roto-Plston   Pump 


Cutting  Oil  Filtration  and  Sterilization 


M.VCHIXI'  tcK)l  lul)rication  is  of  |)r()ven  ni|)(:rtance. 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  a  demand  for  such  a 
large  number  of  different  cutting  oil  li(|uids  and  com- 
pounds. It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  ability  to  increa.'se 
f)roduction  by  liquids  aj)plied  to  cutting  tools  was  recognized 
and  water  was  the  first  licjuid  tried.  A  little  exi)erience, 
however,  proved  that  a  mixture  of  soda  and  water  was  more 
satisfactory  all  around,  as  the  tendency  to  rust  and  corrode 
was  largely  overcome.  A  still  further  advance  was  the  use 
of  a  cutting  fluid  which  had  not  only  the  cooling  pro])erties 
necessarv"  to  absorb  excess  heat,  but  lubricating  qualities  as 
well,  to  decrease  the  power  consumed  and  speed  u])  production. 
With  the  production  of  a  cutting  oil  whicli  would  .«erve  the 
double  [)urpose.  there  came  the  increa.^^ed  cost  of  this  item  and 
necessity  of  con.-erving  it;  also,  the  need  of  an  equipment  to 
filter  and  sterilize  the  licjuid.  thus  reducing  oil  expense 
and  promoting  high  speed  operation.  .\  go<xl  idea  of  the 
appearance  and  construction  of  a  filtering  and  sterilizing 
system  designed  to  meet  this  need  by  S.  F.  Bowser  &:  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Filtration  Engineers.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  can  be 
gained  from  the  illustration.  Tested  princii)les  of  .screen- 
ing, precipitation,  filtration  and  sterilization  are  said  to  be 
combined  in  a  commercial  and  jjractical  manner  and  .^vstems 
e.s.sentially  like  the  one  shown  have  been  in  service  for 
several  years,  giving  good  results. 


In  operation,  the  system  can  be  adapted  to  prevaili 
ditions  and  arranged  to  accomplish  the  work  required. 


ng  con- 
From 


S.   F.   Bowser   Filtering   and   Sterilizing   System 
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the  machines  and  clip  separators,  the  oil,  either  by  gravity 
or  special  provision,  is  delivered  to  the  filter  and  sterilizer 
which  automatically  removes  foreign  matter.  After  going 
through  a  series  of  compartments,  screens,  filtering  devices, 
etc.,  the  liquid  is  delivered  to  the  filter  tank,  which  acts  as 
a  temporary  storage.     From  this  tank,  the  oil  is  returned  to 


tlie  machines  practically  the  j^ame  as  new  oil  and  used  again. 
While  the  filtering  process,  which  is  automatic,  is  under 
way,  the  oil  is  also  sterilized,  which  tends  to  eliminate  ob- 
noxious odors  and  i)revent  infection,  thereby  preserving  the 
health  of  the  employees.  \i\  this  conservation,  a  l)etter  grade 
of  oil  can  be  used  wliich  will  not  rust  the  work  or  t(x)ls. 


Shock  Absorber  for  Refrigerator  Cars 


fN  1914,  a  device  known  as  the  Cutler-Monesmith  shock 
I  absorber  was  develojjed  by  George  E.  Cutler,  New  York, 
and  B.  L.  Monesmith,  Cresco,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  egg  breakage  in  shipment.  The  device  was  adapted 
for  refrigerator  cars  or  sheathed  freight  cars  and  could  he 
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Details   of    Buffer   Construction 


used  for  shipping  other  products  than  eggs.  The  original 
arrangement  consisted  of  a  loose  floor  racking  supported 
on  pieces  of  2-in.  pipe  with  spring  buffers  at  either  end  of 
the  car  to  absorb  the  shock.     This  arrangement  was  some- 


volved  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  condition  of  the 
Santa  Fe  refrigerator  despatch  car  Xo.  S()50.  which  arrived 
in  New  York  recently  loaded  with  eggs  from  central  Cali- 
f<irnia  and  equipped  with  the  Cutler-Mone.^mith  shock  ab- 
sorbing device.  This  car  was  one  of  five  test  cars.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  tliere  is  a  space  in  the  center  of  the 
car  which  was  occupied  by  2-in.  In-  4-in.  bracing.  As  soon 
as  the  car  door  was  opened,  it  was  evident  that  the  bracing 
had  collajised  due  to  a  severe  shock,  and  caused  some  damage. 

Twenty-thrte  c.lses  of  eggs  were  broken,  due  to  the  collapse 
of  this  l)racing,  and  not  cau.-^ed  by  any  defect  in  the  shock 
absorber.  l"he  demon»:tration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  shock 
absor]:)ing  device  was  more  convincing  Ijecau.^e  of  the  evi- 
dence of  exceptionally  severe  and  violent  usage  of  the  car. 
It  was  felt  that  with  a  proper  center  l)racing  or  filler  in 
car  Xo.  8650,  practically  no  breakage  of  eggs  would  have 
occurred  in  spite  of  the  heavy  shocks.  Results  of  the  test 
vindicated  the  contention  of  Slessrs.  Cutler  and  Monesmith 
that  the  load  must  be  made  rigid  within  the  confines  of  the 
movable  carriage  and  be  sufficiently  sejjarated  from  the  car 
sides  to  i)ermit  forward  and  j)ackward  oscillation  without 
contact. 

The  fioor  racks  are  made  of  1-in.  by  4-in.  slats  and  2-in.  l)y 
4-in.  stringers.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  line  drawing  that 
the  lowest  spring  is  greater  in  free  length  than  the  highest 
one.  This  gives  a  greater  s|)ring  com{)ression  at  the  bottom 
of  the  buft'er,  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  length  of  the 
floor  section  is  made  such  as  to  cause  the  front  racks  or 
buffers  to  stand  in  a  vertical  position.  The  width  of  the 
buffer  is  ^i  in.  less  than  the  interior  width  of  the  car.  The 
buffers  are  ordinarily  5  ft.  8  in.  above  the  fioor  of  the  car 
and    1 V J    in.   le.«is   than   the   width   of  the  car.      All   buffers 


-^^::^aPi^--T^ 


Phantom   View  of  Cutler-Monesmith    Device   Applied   to   Refrigerator   Car 


what  crude  and  recent  developments  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations. 

The  princij)le  of  the  improved  .shock  absorber  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  first  device,  namely,  the  load  is  held  as  a  unit 
within  the  car  on  a  movable  floor,  the  .shock  being  absorbed 
by  spring  buffers  at  either  end.  There  must  be  no  projec- 
tions on  the  interior  of  the  car  sides  to  interfere  with  lateral 
movement  of  ihe  load.     The  correctness  of  the  principle  in- 


and  floor  racks  receive  one  coat  of  linseed  oil.  well  rubln^d  in. 
rhe  metal  work  in  the  device  is  treated  with  an  anti-rust 
process.  ;        ^       '  ■         ,      ^    ,     '  ■        - .  • 

The  rollers  shown  are  made  of  extra  heavy  IJg  in.  pipe, 
tile  journals  being  welded  into  each  end  of  a  steel  plug  1J4 
in.  long.  The  journals  are  '4  in.  in  diameter.  The  bearings 
are  ordinarily  made  of  malleable  steel  castings  designed  to 
.-upport  the   load    with   a   generous    factor  of   safety.      The 
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springs  are  made  of  spring  steel  wire,  oil  tempered  and 
carefully  coiled  to  correct  form  and  dimensions.  Each  end 
of  the  buffer  is  provided  with  two  clean-cut  openings,  or 
hand-holes,  of  sufficient  size  so  that  the  ice  bunkers  may  be 
readily  cleaned.  The  hand-holes  have  a  hinge  at  the  bottom 
and  lag  screws  at  the  top  as  illustrated. 

Another  important  advantage  of  this  device  is  the  fact 
that  the  load  rests  a  few  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  car 
and  there  can  be  no  damage  due  to  water.  The  device  is 
adaptable  to  use  for  other  merchandise  and  food  products, 
being  by  no  means  limited  to  the  transportation  of  eggs. 
In  case  heavier  material  is  to  be  shipped,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  furnish  springs  of  greater  tension  and  possibly 
insert  two  extra  springs  in  the  bottom  row.     The  ideal  spring 


tension  would  be  one  sufficient  to  gradually  return  the  load  to 
its  central  position  after  a  shock,  and  thus  have  it  ready  for 
the  next  shock. 

Greater  production  of  all  kinds  of  material,  including 
food  products,  is  the  compelling  cry  of  the  times,  but  "a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned"  and  the  conservation  of 
food  supplies  is  just  as  important  as  their  production.  An 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  egg  breakage  and  resultant  los? 
may  be  obtained  from  a  statement  given  out  by  competent 
auUiorities.  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and 
August  last,  American  railroads  were  obliged  to  pay  one 
shipper  alone  $40,000  in  damages  to  eggs  shipped  across  the 
continent.  The  importance  of  any  device  tending  to  diminate 
or  reduce  this  breakage  is  therefore  apparent. 


Release  Connection  for  Car  Couplers 


THE  chain  and  clevis  connection  between  the  uncoupling 
rod  and  the  coupler  lock  is  troublesome  to  maintain  in 
proper  condition  and  has  been  responsible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  violations  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  fall- 
ing under  the  classification  of  inoperative  couplers.  As  a  great 
many  cars  now  in  service  are  equipped  with  uncoupling  rods 
to  fit  clevis  connections,  there  is  a  large  field  for  devices  that 
will  avoid  the  defects  of  the  former  standard  M.  C.  B.  de- 
sign and  can  be  applied  without  changing  the  rod. 

A  car  coupler  release  connection  that  can  be  applied 
quickly  to  any  M.  C.  B.  coupling  lever  has  been  invented 
recently  and  a  patent  on  the  device  has  been  issued 
to  Edwin  Jones,  passenger  car  foreman,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  passenger  station,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  As  shown  in  the 
illustration,  the  connection  is  applied  or  removed  simply  by 
turning  the  lock  fully  over,  when  the  center  arm  of  the 
uncoupling  lever  is  raised  up  to  the  connection  hooks.  There 
is  no  prying  open  or  closing  up  of  open  eyes,  hooks,  or  any 
other  parts  and  the  device  can  be  applied  or  removed  as  many 
times  as  desired  without  weakening  or  destroying  it.  The 
E.  D.  J.  O.  coupler  release  connection,  as  it  is  called,  is 
stated  to  be  reliable,  durable  and  efficient  in  action.  Its 
simplicity  and  ease  of  application  will  be  appreciated  by 
car  repairmen  who  have  been  used  to  the  older  types  of  con- 
nection. 


Lock  in  huition  fo  Mppluor 
Remore  Connecfhn  f&oies. 


Easily  Applied   Coupler   Release   Connection 


T 


Trailer  Attachment  Applied  to  Transveyor 

HE  attachment  illustrated  enables  the  Type  G  trans-     tachment  fits  onto  the  front  wheel  and  hitches  to  the  draw 
veyor  manufactured  by  the  Cowan  Truck  Company,     bar  on  the  rear  axle  of  the  transveyor  ahead  of  it,  or  the 


Holyoke,  Mass.,  to  be  used  as  a  trailer  behind  electric 
storage  battery  trucks,  either  singly  or  as  a  train.     The  at- 


^ 
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Cowan  Transveyor  Trailer  Attachment  and  Safety  Latch 


draw  bar  of  the  electric  truck.  No  change  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  transveyor  is  necessary  except  a  longer  axle  for 
the  front  wheel  fork.  The  draw  bar  is  applied  to  the  rear 
axle  of  any  transveyor  without  taking  off  the  wheels,  as  it 
merely  slips  over  the  rear  axle.  Both  the  attachment  and  the 
draw  bar  are  steel  castings  and  will  stand  up  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 

In  this  arrangement  the  shortest  possible  connection  is 
provided  for,  so  that  the  train  will  be  no  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  truck  wheels  follow  in  the  same 
track  and  the  turning  radius  is  so  short  that  a  train  of  ten 
trucks  has  been  turned  in  a  circle  on  a  twenty  foot  road- 
way. Plenty  of  up  and  down  play  is  allowed  so  that  there 
will  be  no  binding  as  the  machines  go  over  the  door  sills  or 
the  top  of  steep  inclines. 

A  safety  handle  latch  has  been  devised  for  the  transveyor 
as  indicated  in  the  illustration  by  arrows.  This  latch  is 
made  of  tempered  spring  steel  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
king  pin  of  the  front  wheel  fork.     It  has  two  leaves,  stiff 
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enough  to  prevent  the  handle  from  falling  down.  As  the  to  fall  forward.  The  latch,  however,  does  not  interfere  with 
handle  is  thrown  back  into  a  vertical  position,  it  slips  over  the  free  movement  of  the  handle,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
the  spring,  and  no  amount  of  jarring  will  cause  the  handle      bring  it  down  to  manipulate  the  transveyor. 


Inserted  Tooth  Face  Milling  Cutter 


ANEW  inserted  tooth  face  milling  cutter  known  as  the 
type  A  cutter  has  been  developed  recently  by  the  Love- 
joy  Tool  Company,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Vt.  The  cutter 
is  of  the  inserted  tooth  type,  being  recommended  for  all 
face  milling  operations  where  the  depth  of  cut  does  not  ex- 
ceed 9/16  in.  The  cutter  bodies  are  made  of  a  tough 
hardened  steel,  designed  to  withstand  the  most  severe  usage. 
The  teeth  are  positively  locked  by  means  of  taper  pins,  as 
illustrated.  This  arrangement  is  stated  to  prevent  any  fx>ssi- 
bility  of  slipping  or  loosening  under  heavy  or  intermittent 
cuts.  The  teeth  are  made  to  gage  and  are  interchangeable 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  stock  provided  for  wear. 

The  ease  with  which  the  teeth  are  adjusted  forward  to 
compensate  for  wear,  or  replaced  with  new  ones  when  neces- 
sary, is  an  obvious  advantage.  It  is  stated  that  this  type 
of  body  is  well  adapted  for  holding  stellite  and  can  be  fur- 
nished with  stellite  teeth  when  desired.  The  time  consumed 
in  grinding  a  cutter  of  this  type  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


The  new  type  A  cutters  are  made  in  five  sizes  from  6^  in. 
diameter  to   10   in. 


l-ovejoy  Inserted  Tooth  Face  Milling  Cutter 


Milling  Attachment  for  Use  on  Lathes 


A  COMPARATIVELY  simple  milling  attachment  which 
can  be  applied  to  engine  lathes  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Hinckley  Machine  Works, 
Hinckley,  111.  This  attachment  is  adaptable  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  light  milling  work,  such  as  milling  keyseats  for  both 
plain  and  Woodruff  keys,  squaring  the  ends  of  shafts,  saw- 
ing, splining  shafts,  splitting  bushings,  drilling,  boring,  and 
numerous  other  jobs. 

The  attachment  is  shown  in  the  illustration  and  may  be 
applied  to  lathes  of  any  make  and  size  from  12-in,  to  24-in. 
swing.  The  device  swings  with  the  compound  rest  to  bring 
shafts  in  the  right  position  to  cut  keyseats.  The  steel  V- 
block  lines  up  the  shaft,  which  is  held  firmly  in  place  by 
two  set  screws.  In  order  to  prevent  marking  the  shaft,  the 
block  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  illustration  is  usually 
placed  between  the  shaft  and  the  screws.  A  Woodruff  key- 
seater  cutter  is  held  in  the  lathe  spindle  as  shown  and  mills 
the  key  way. 

The  low  center  of  oscillation  makes  the  detice  rigid,  a 
feature  which  is  also  secured  by  the  use  of  two  substantial 
bolts  holding  the  attachment  firmly  to  the  cross-slide  saddle. 
The  vertical  hand  feed  of  the  attachment  is  seven  inches  up 
and  down,  the  cross  and  length  feeds  being  the  feeds  of  the 
lathe.  Vertical  feed  is  provided  by  means  of  a  hand-oper- 
ated ball  crank  and  is  graduated  to  thousandths  of  an  inch. 
It  is  graduated  to  swivel  in  a  vertical  plane  to  180  deg.  This 
device  can  be  provided  ready  for  application  to  any  engine 
lathe  by  submitting  the  dimensions  of  the  toolpost  saddle 
with  the  order. 


Attachment  Set  Ud   Ready  to  Cut   Keyseats 


A  New  Duff  Automatic  Lowering  Jack 


THE  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  the  simplified  reversing  mechanism  of  the  Duff  jack  (No. 

recently  added  to  its  line  of  automatic  lowering  jacks  229)    previously  described   in  detail   on  page   531    of  the 

a  new  jack  (No.  339)  designed  especially  for  removing  September,   1918,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.     A  fine- 

and  replacing  couplers  and  for  bridge  work.    A  capacity  of  tooth  i^a^  and  the  reduction  of  friction  makes  the  jack 

IS  tons  and  a  lift  of  11^  in.  are  provided.    The  jack  has  operation  easy,  and  long  life  is  ensured  by  strengthening 
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the  jack  at  all  points  where  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  of  the  new  jack  except  the  rack  and  base  are  interchangeable 

desirable.     The  jack  is  single  acting,  raising  only  on  the  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  previous  car  and  journal 

down  stroke  of  the  operating  handle.     Another  advantage  jacks,   Nos.    219,   249   and   248.     This  will  eliminate  the 

from  the  storekeepers'  point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  all  parts  necessity  of  carrying  so  many  different  parts  in  stock. 


T 


Rotary  Hack  Saw  Cuts  Round  Holes 

HE  Misener  rotary  hack  saw    has  been  developed  re-      is  exclusive  sales  agent  for  the  Misener  rotary  hack  saw 
cently  and  proved  a  satisfactory  tool  for  cutting  round      and  is  prepared  to  make  deliveries  at  an  early  date, 
holes  in  metal,  wood  and  other  kinds  of  material.    As 


shown  in  the  illustration,  the  principle  of  the  device  is  simple, 
since  it  consists  of  a  holder,  driven  either  by  a  motor  or  by 
a  conmion  bit  brace,  arranged  to  hold  a  hack  saw  blade  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Concentric  grooves  in  the  holder 
provide  means  of  obtaining  holes  of  different  sizes  and  a 
small  drill  at  the  center  serves  to  hold  the  tool  on  center. 
With  a  set  of  the  hack  saw  blades  furnished  with  this  tool, 
it  is  possible  to  cut  holes  from  1  in.  to  3  5^  in.  in  diameter. 
This  rotary  hack  saw  is  light  and  portable  and  should  save 
its  cost  many  times  over  in  the  reduction  of  time  previously 
required  to  drill,  file  and  ream  round  holes.  The  device  is 
of  special  value  to  electricians  and  can  doubtless  be  used  to 
very  good  effect  by  tinsmiths  in  locomotive  shops  who  have  to 
cut  many  holes  through  jacket  iron  for  pipes,  etc.  Carpenters 
in  the  cab  shop  will  also  find  many  excellent  opportunities 
to  use  this  ingenious  device.    John  Conolly,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 


MIsner  Rotary  Hack  Saw 


Convenient  Type  of  Bench  Drilling  Stand 


THE  bench  drilling  stand,  illustrated,  has  been  put  on 
the  market  by  the  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md.,  and  is  designed  to  take  the  )i 
in.,  ^  in.,  9/16  in.,  ^  in.,  and  }i  in.  portable  electric 
drills  made  by  that  company.  The  bracket  carrying  the 
drill  can  be  raised  or  lowered  on  the  vertical  column  and  is 
secured  in  any  desired  position  by  means  of  a  split  collar  and 
clamping  screw.  The  drill  may  be  swung  clear  of  the 
base,  making  it  possible  to  use  this  stand  for  such  work  as 
drilling  holes  in  the  ends  of  shafts,  and  other  work  too  high 
to  be  drilled  on  the  bench. 

Both  vertical  and  horizontal  adjustment  are  secured  by 
means  of  the  clamping  screw.  An  extra  long  feed  lever  gives 
a  feed  ratio  of  six  to  one  and  100  lb.  pressure  applied  to 
the  handle  will  feed  the  drill  under  600  lb.  pressure.  This 
facilitates  fast  work  with  little  effort.  In  the  base  of  the 
stand,  there  are  six  tapped  holes  to  accommodate  ^-in.  studs, 
used  to  clamp  the  work  in  place.  One  stud  with  a  nut  and 
clamp  is  supplied  with  each  stand.  The  stand  is  excep- 
tionally rigid  in  construction,  the  vertical  column  being  a 
solid  steel  shaft  1-7/16  in.  in  diameter.  The  base  is  pro- 
vided with  four  holes  for  fastening  the  stand  to  the  bench 
by  means  of  ^-in  lag  screws. 

The  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  base  to  the  top  of 
the  vertical  colunm  is  30  in.,  the  vertical  adjustment  of 
drill  being  12  in.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  the  drill 
bit  to  the  circumference  of  the  vertical  column  is  7  in.  The 
vertical  travel  of  drill  when  operated  by  the  feed  lever  is 
4  in.  The  net  weight  is  70  lb.  The  stand  is  shipped  com- 
plete with  an  adapter  block.  The  sizes  and  types  for  which 
adapter  blocks  are  suitable  are  stamped  on  the  blocks  and 
only  Black  &  Decker  portable  electric  drills  of  corresponding 
sizes  and  types  can  be  used.  Perhaps  the  main  advantage 
of  the  drilling  stand,  not  previously  mentioned,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  radial  drills  and  large  drill  presses  are  usually  over- 
crowded with  work  and  by  doing  many  small  drilling  jobs 
at  the  bench,  large  drills  are  relieved  of  that  much  work. 


Black   &   Decker   Bench   Drilling   Stand 
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Adaptable  Drill  Clamp  and  Support 

AN  efficient  device  known  as  the  Canton  drill  clamp  and  be  desired  in  the  top  of  the  I-beam.  The  total  saving  in  time 
support  has  been  placed  on  the  market  recently  by  the  when  drilling  several  hundred  holes  is  surprisingly  large. 
Poyser-Bucher  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  This  tool 
is  intended  for  use  on  bridge  and  construction  work  where 
many  holes  have  to  be  drilled  in  I-beams.  Formerly  such 
work  was  done  with  the  drill  held  by  a  goose-neck,  or  old 
man,  which  is  a  more  or  less  inefficient  and  expensive  method 
l)ecause  the  length  of  time  required  to  adjust  the  old  style 
goose-neck  was  considerable.  Also  a  separate  adjustment 
had  to  be  made  for  each  hole. 

The  operation  of  the  drill  clamp  and  support  illustrated 
is  readily  understood.  By  loosening  up  the  nut  and  casting 
at  the  left,  the  support  can  be  slipped  along  and  a  hole 
drilled  at  any  point  in  the  web  desired.  Should  it  be  desired 
to  drill  holes  in  the  top  of  the  I-beam,  the  long  shaft  is  re- 
moved and  put  through  the  support  in  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  its  present  position.  The  U-bolt  is  then  tightened 
around  the  shaft  and  holds  it  at  the  desired  height,  no  further 
adjustment  being  necessary  for  drilling  as  many  holes  as  may  Canton  Driii  ciamp  and  support 


Recent  Improvements  in  Cincinnati  Planers 


SEVERAL   recent   improvements   in   the   planers   manu- 
factured by  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  are  worthy  of  special  attention  because  they  mark 
the  more  extended  use  of  the  box  section  in  planer  con- 
struction.    The  box  arch,  illustrated  in  the  upper  part  o^ 
Fig.  1,  was  designed  primarily  to  add  strength  and  stiffness 


Fig.   1 — Views   Showing    Box   Section    Construction   of   Pianer   Arch 

and   Cross   Rail 

to  the  housings  and  the  upper  part  of  the  planer.  This  box 
arch  is  cast  in  a  strictly  box  form,  as  shown.  The  tc^  of 
the  housings  of  the  planer  have  been  widened  to  accommodate 
the  arch  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  securely  bolting 
the  arch  in  place  at  all  four  comers. 

The  box  form  of  construction  has  also  been  extended  to 
the  cross  rail.  Instead  of  the  more  familiar  type  of  curved 
back,  the  cross  rail  is  now  constructed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
with  a  deep  heavy  box  section  which  is  well  ribbed.  It  is 
stated  that  this  construction  adds  rigidity  and  firmness  to  the 
machine  and  makes  it  possible  to  take  considerably  heavier 
cuts. 


An  automatic  stop  for  the  rail  elevating  and  lowering  de- 
vice is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  provides  a  valuable 
safety  feature  which  combines  simplicity  and  convenience. 
In  operation,  the  elevating  device  is  released  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  vertical  stop  rod,  shown  at  the  left  side  of  the 
housing.  This  stop  rod  is  provided  with  two  stop  collars 
adjusted  at  the  limits  of  safe  vertical  travel  of  the  cross  rail. 
A  third  collar  can  be  adjusted  to  stop  the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  rail  at  any  position  within  its  range  of  traveL 
A  new  style  saddle  is  shown  with  provision  made  for  clamp- 
ing the  upf)er  part  of  the  swivel  securely  against  the  face 


Fig.  2 — Automatic  Safety  Stop  for  Elevating  and   Lowering   Device 

of  the  saddle  by  means  of  a  clamp.  This  arrangement  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  breakage  to  the  clapper 
box.  Rapid  power  traverse  for  moving  the  rail  head  into 
position  quickly  and  easily  is  another  advantage  claimed 
for  this  planer.         >-   ;. 
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Grinding  Wheel  Dresser  for  Fine  Wheels 

IT  is  essential  that  grinding  wheels  be  kept  in  the  best     example,  grinding  the  bevel  on  the  small  wheel  shown.     It 
possible  cutting  condition  because  tools  cannot  be  properly     will  dress  the  sides  on  straight  or  dished  wheels  and  dresses 
ground  with  wheels  that  are  either  out  of  round  or  clogged,      special  shapes  internally. 
This   is  especially   true   in   tool   room   work   where  milling 
cutters,  reamers  and  all  sorts  of  cutting  tools  must  be  ac- 
curately ground. 

With  these  facts  in  view  the  Oliver  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  developed  the  Metcalf  grind- 
ing wheel  dresser,  which  is  recommended  and  designed 
primarily  for  fine  wheels  1  in.  or  less  in  thickness.  This 
device  makes  it  possible  to  turn  a  bevel  or  V-edge,  or  true  up 
a  square  edge  quickly  and  effectively.  It  prevents  chipping 
or  breaking  away  of  the  grinding  wheel.  On  large  coarse 
snagging  wheels  the  Metcalf  dresser  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  a  diamond  dresser  and  assure  a  smooth 
grinding  surface.  It  is  equally  adapted  for  surface  and 
cylindrical  grinding  wheels  and  can  be  used  in  places  where 
the  space  is  limited. 

Three  styles  of  grinding  wheel  dresser  are  provided  for 
ordinary  shop  use.  Type  A  is  recommended  for  turning 
square,  round,  bevel  or  V-edges  on  wheels  1  in.  or  less  in 
thickness.  This  is  the  most  commonly  used  type  and  is 
very  convenient  for  tool  room  use.  It  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration with  the  two  ball  handles.  Type  B,  not  illustrated, 
is  provided  with  a  shank  which  may  be  fastened  in  the  tool 

post.      Type  C  is  designed  for  working  in  tight  places,  as,  for  Two    Types    of    Oliver    Grinding    Wheel    Dresser 


Electrically  Driven  Tool  Grinding  Machine 


THE  self-contained  electrically  driven  grinder  illustrated 
is  particularly   rugged   in   construction   and    therefore 
adapted  to  the  more  or  less  severe  usage  accorded  ma- 
chine tools  in  railway  shops.     Vibration  is  reduced  to  a 


United    states   Electrical   Tool   Grinder 

minimum  by  providing  the  large  base  shown,  with  a  column 
of  generous  proportions. 

Power  to  drive  the  grinder  is  furnished  by  a  5-hp.  direct 


current  motor  enclosed  within  the  casing.  Ample  provision 
is  made  for  the  inspection  of  the  motor,  which  is  protected 
from  possible  injury  due  to  falling  articles  by  the  heavy  iron 
casing.  The  motor  was  designed  especially  for  grinder  ser- 
vice, being  a  variable  speed  motor  with  speeds  ranging  from 
1,100  to  1,600  r.p.m. 

Arrangements  for  increasing  the  speed  as  the  grinding 
wheels  wear  down  are  made  by  means  of  electrical  equipment 
shown  in  the  pedestal  of  the  grinder.  The  machine  is 
started  and  stopped  by  means  of  two  push  buttons  and  is 
furnished  with  S.  K,  F.  ball-bearings  throughout.  Grinding 
wheels  18  in.  in  diameter  with  3  in.  faces  are  to  be  used  with 
this  machine. 

Wheel  guards  of  the  hinge  door  type,  amply  strong  to 
guard  against  accident,  are  provided  for  the  grinder  as  shown ; 
also  exhaust  connection  for  carrying  away  the  particles  of 
dust  and  metal.  Adjustable  rests  are  provided  for  the  sup- 
port of  tools  while  being  ground.  The  grinder  is  manu- 
factured by  the  United  States  Electrical  Tool  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Rules  for  Handling  Die-blocks. — The  following  rules  for  the 
handling  of  die-blocks  are  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Forge  Com- 
pany, Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  a  recent  publication  en- 
titled "Die-blocks": 

1.  Never  harden  a  block  unless  the  impression  has  been  care- 
fully polished.  Rough  impressions  are  the  cause  of  many  fail- 
ures, 

2.  Never  charge  cold  blocks  into  a  hot  furnace, 

3.  Never  rush  heating  operations.  Take  plenty  of  time  and 
save  trouble. 

4.  Never  quench  a  block  that  shows  uneven  heating.  If  prop- 
erly "soaked,"  the  color  and  temperature  will  be  the  same 
throughout. 

5.  Never  allow  a  block  to  become  dead  cold  in  the  bath. 

6.  Never  postpone  the  drawing  of  a  die-block.  Draw  it  im- 
mediately after  hardening. 

7.  Drop-forging  dies  should  never  be  stored  in  a  cold,  drafty 
place  after  hardening. 
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The  Railway  Business  Association  will  move  its  office  on 
November  1  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  new 
office  of  the  association  will  be  in  the  Liberty  building  at  Broad 
and  Chestnut  streets. 

Tasmania  produces  most  of  the  molybdenite  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  to  give  it  a  hardness  and  toughness  that 
fits  it  for  use  as  propeller  shafts,  long  range  guns  and  boilers 
that  carry  unusual  pressure. 

Twenty  per  cent  reduction  in  the  forces  of  the  shops  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  is  to  be  made  at  once,  according  to  a  notice 
posted  at  Roanoke,  Va.  The  reduction,  according  to  the  notice, 
will  begin  with  laborers  and  helpers. 

New  York  Central  engine  No.  999,  which  established  the 
world's  record  in  May,  1893,  when  it  drew  the  Empire  State 
Express  at  the  rate  of  112.5  miles  an  hour  covering  a  mile  in  32 
sec,  has  now  been  placed  on  a  side  track  at  Depew,  N.  Y.,  where 
it  will  be  dismantled  and  scrapped.  Charles  Hogan,  now  mana- 
ger of  the  department  of  shop  labor  of  the  New  York  Central, 
handled  the  throttle  on  the  record-breaking  run. 

The  steel  industry  looks  to  the  railways  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy, 
normal  condition  for  some  time  to  come,  in  the  opinion  of 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  as  stated  in  a  recent  interview.  He  pointed 
out  that  normally  the  railways  use  about  one-third  of  all  the 
steel  produced.  For  the  past  five  years  railway  purchases  have 
fallen  far  below  this  average,  and  Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  a 
steady  production  of  steel  for  several  years  will  be  necessary  to 
make  up  this  deficiency,  even  if  orders  from  other  sources  fall  off. 

The  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Railroad  Association  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  June  9-16,  1920,  are  now  ready  for  distribution  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  Chicago.  The 
Rules  of  Interchange  and  Tank  Car  Specifications,  as  revised  at 
the  annual  meeting,  have  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a  short  time.  The 
new  rules  and  specifications  will  become  effective  November  1, 
1920. 

Out  of  an  order,  handled  by  the  Dutch  Colonial  Office,  for 
82  locomotives  for  the  Java  State  Railways,  58  went  to  German 
builders  and  24  to  Dutch  builders,  who  will  obtain  much  of  the 
needed  material  from  the  Germans.  The  order  includes  2-8-2, 
4-6-2  and  2-4-2  locomotives  of  a  fair  size.  An  American  concern 
tendered  bids  on  the  2-8-2  engines,  but  lost  the  order  to  the 
Germans  as  the  latter  offered  the  same  deliveries  and  agreed  to 
build  at  a  price  which  was  40  per  cent  lower,  under  the  existing 
rate  of  exchange,  than  the  price  of  the  American  bidder. 


Shop  Tools 

The  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  &  Louisiana  Lines  have  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $700,000  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
shop  tools. 


Russia  Contracting  with  German  Locomotive  Manufacturers 

London. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Dagens  Nyheter  that  the  Russian  representa- 
tive. Professor  Lomonosov,  i-ecently  visited  Berlin,  where  he 
made  a  contract  with  the  Locomotive  Manufacturers'  Trust  for 
the  delivery  of  1,500  locomotives  within  one  year.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Saxon  Engineering  Company,  formerly  Richard  Hart- 
mann  &  Co.,  of  Chemnitz,  has  received  an  order  for  some  of  these 
locomotives  to  the  value  of  30,000,000  marks  (approximately 
$500,000). 


Belgian  Railways  Approach  Normal  Again 

Belgian  railways  are  steadily  being  restored  to  normal,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  received  at  Washington  from  Trade  Commissioner 
Samuel  H.  Cross  at  Brussels.  Several  of  the  lines  put  out  of 
commission  by  the  war  have  been  completely  restored.  The  re- 
pair shops  report  their  efficiency  at  50  per  cent  of  that  of  the  pre- 
war days.  A  premium  system  for  enginemen  to  encourage  econ- 
omy in  repairs  and  fuel  consumption  is  reported  to  be  producing 
favorable  results. 


Recent  Locomotive  Orders 

The  Western  Maryland  has  ordered  40  Consolidation  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  25  switching  locomotives  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Paris-Orleans  has  ordered  50,  4-6-2  type  locomotives  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  15  Mikado  type  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives 
will  have  25V2  in.  by  32  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  work- 
ing order  of  320,000  lb." 


The  Market  for  Cars  in  Cuba 

That  Cuban  sugar  mills  arje  large  owners  of  rolling  stock  is 
pointed  out  by  Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  Canadian  Department  of  Trade  &  Commerce  from 
Havana.  There  are  193  sugar  mills  operating  nov,r  in  Cuba  and 
it  is  estimated  that  they  own  15.000  cane  cars  and  600  locomoti^es. 
Most  of  the  railway  lines  operated  by  these  mills  are  of  standard 
gage.    American  cars  are  favored  in  the  Cuban  tariff  by  a  re- 
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duction  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  from  the  31.25  per  cent,  which 
manufacturers  of  other  nations  must  pay,  to  11.25  per  cent.  This 
gives  American  manufacturers  a  decided  advantage  over  foreign 
competitors.  Some  Cuban  railways  are,  however,  under  British 
control  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  favor  British  bidders  when 
it  can  be  done  without  increased  cost. 


Shop  Construction 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — A  contract  has  been  let  by 
this  company  to  J.  E.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Chicago,  to  construct  a 
machine  shop  at  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  to  cost  approximately 
$1,250,000.  This  shop  will  be  the  central  structure  of  a  group 
of  six  other  buildings  to  be  constructed  later.  This  building  will 
be  constructed  of  steel  and  glass  and  will  have  a  composition  roof 
and  a  mastic  floor.  There  will  be  26  engine  pits.  It  is  to  be 
heated  by  a  fan  system  placed  in  the  upper  structure. 


China    Standardizing    Its    Railways 

The  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications  is  making  good 
progress  in  determining  standards  for  the  government  railways 
of  that  country.  The  Commission  on  Railway  Technics  was 
organized  in  1918  to  make  observations  and  recommendations 
regarding  standards  for  all  phases  of  railway  work.  It  is  ex- 
pected that,  once  uniform  materials  and  equipment  are  decided 
upon,  those  manufacturers  who  can  supply  the  specified  materials 
most  efficiently  will  .«ecure  the  Chinese  trade.  The  Ministry  de- 
sires to  have  some  of  the  railway  supply  industries  locate  in  that 
country  if  possible. 


Chilean  State  Kailways  Poorly  Equipped 

Reports  from  Valparaiso  say  that  the  Chilean  State  Railways 
have  reached  their  maximum  carrying  capacity,  which  meets 
about  half  of  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  a  foreign  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  abroad,  the  government  is  being  urged  to  stimu- 
late the  manufacture  of  railway  supplies  in  Chile.  It  has  been 
about  eight  years  since  new  equipment  in  large  quantity  has 
been  purchased.  In  the  meantime  needs  for  new  rolling  stock 
to  provide  for  additional  business  and  for  deteriorated  equip- 
ment have  grown  apace. 


Freight  Car  Orders 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  93  caboose  cars  from  the 
Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Lines  have  ordered  500  box  cars  and  50  tank 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  and  400  gon- 
dola cars  from  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  ordered  700  50-ton  composite  general 
service  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel   Car  Company. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  from  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company  1,500  50-ton  steel  gondola  cars;  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  500  50-ton  steel  gondola  cars  and 
500  40-ton  box  cars;  and  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company,  500  40-ton  box  cars. 


Air  Brakes  on  Swedish  Railways 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  Kunze-Knorr  air  brake,  a  Ger- 
man invention,  with  which  the  rolling  stock  of  the  State  Rai'ways 
in  Sweden  are  to  be  equipped,  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  no 
less  than  30,000,000  crowns,  which  at  normal  rate  of  exchange 
represents  $8,150,134. 

The  railway  officers  estimate  the  annual  saving  from  the  use 
of  this  particular  air  brake  at  5.500,000  crowns,  or  $1,474,530  at 
normal  exchange,  and  this  because  of  the  consequent  reduction 
in  the  number  of  railway  employees.  These  Kunze-Knofr  air 
brakes  are  to  be  made  in  Sweden,  Aktiebolaget  Nordiska  Arnia- 
turfabrikerna,  at  Lund,  having  made  a  contract  with  the  German 
company  to  manufacture  them. 

The  Swedish  private  railroads  have  been  reluctant  to  adopt  air 
brakes,  but  it  is  probable  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  State  Railways.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well, 
says  Consul  General  Dominic  I.  Murphy,  who  sends  the  above 
information  to  Commerce  Reports,  for  American  manufacturers 
of  air  brakes  to  get  in  touch  with  the  private  railroad  companies 
in  Sweden,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  German  company  cannot 
undertake  to  equip  them  at  least  for  a  year  or  two. 


School  for  Railway  Employees  in  Berlin 

Beblin,  Germany. 
A  school  for  railway  employees  was  founded  in  Berlin  about  a 
year  ago  and  the  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  July  15,  1920. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  stated  that  owing  to  the  success  of  'his 
school,  20  branch  schools  were  opened  in  the  Prussian-Hessian 
railroad  district  during  the  year  and  that  about  18,000  pupils  are 
registered.  It  is  planned  to  open  a  further  36  schools  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  give  all  progressive  em- 
ployees the  possibility  of  further  education.  It  therefore  has 
established  courses  on  general  educative  subjects  given  by  well- 
known  teachers  of  high  schools  and  universities,  and  in  addition 
special  courses  on  railway  matters.  As  both  the  workers  and 
the  employees'  trade  unions  are  in  favor  of  and  are  co-operating 
m  the  scheme,  the  government  has  declared  its  willingness  to  pro- 
mote and  further  the  movement  as  far  as  possible. 


Modifications  in  Prices  in  Interchange  Rules 

The  mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association 
has  issued  circulars  S  III-166  and  S  III-168  announcing  changes 
in  the  labor  rales  for  repairing  foreign  cars  and  in  the  maximum 
amount  of  labor  chargeable  to  cars  under  Rule  120.  Circular 
S  III-166  reads  as  follows: 

Since  Supplement  No.  3  to  the  1919  Rules  of  Interchange  was  prepared 
and  approved,  the  labor  rates  paid  by  the  railroads  to  employees  engaged 
in  car  repairs  have  been  increased.  Therefore,  effective  September  1,  1920. 
the  rates  to  be  charged  for  labor  repairing  foreign  cars  shown  in  Supple- 
ment No.  3,  1919  Rules  of  Interchange,  effective  same  date,  are  mocufied 
as   follows: 

Freight  Car  Code. — Rule  101,  Item  No.  172,  labor  rate  for  ordinary 
car  repairs;  changed  from  $1.00  to  $1.20  per  hour.  Rule  107,  Item  No. 
443,  labor  rate  for  repairing  and  testing  steel  tanks  of  tank  cars,  changed 
from  $1.25   to   $1.45   per  hour. 

Passenger  Car  Code. — Rule  21,  Item  No.  19,  labor  rate  on  lubrication; 
changed  from  70  cents  to  90  cents  per  hour.  Rule  21,  Item  No.  20,  labor 
rate  for  repairing  passen^icr  equipment  cars;  changed  from  $1.10  to  $1.30 
per  hour. 

These  labor  charges,  in  addition  to  including  the  actual  labor  cost 
cf   performing   the   work,   include   the   following  items  of   indirect   expense; 

Wages  of  foremen,  work  inspectors,  clerks,  laborers,  etc.,  working  on 
freight   repairs. 

Proportion  of  the  expense  of  operating  power  plant  and  of  wages  of  shop 
or  gang  foremen,  shop  clerks,  etc.,  whose  time  is  not  charged  direct  to 
freight  repairs. 

Shop  switching,  including  repairs,  depreciation,  interest,  taxes,  fuel, 
lubrication,  water,  other  supplies,  fuel  station  and  enginehouse  expenses, 
wages  of  enginemen  and  firemen,  switch  crews  and  switch  tenders. 

Proportion  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  G.  S.  M.  P.  and  M.  clerks, 
S.  M.  P.  and  M.  and  clerks,  master  mechanics  and  clerks  and  general 
foremen. 

Circular  111-168  increases  the  limits  for  labor  in  Rule  120,  as 
shown  in  Supplement  No.  1  to  the  1919  Rules  of  Interchange, 
issued  March  1,  1920,  to  conform  with  the  irtcrease  in  the  labor 
rate  for  car  repairs,  as  shown  in  Supplement  No.  3  to  the  1919 
Rules  and  Circular  No.  166,  effective  September  1,  1920: 

Rule  120.     Repair  limits  for  labor: 

REFRIGERATOR    CARS 

Wooden,  with  trucks  of  less  than  60,000  lb.  capacity $108.00 

Wooden,  with  trucks  of  00,000  lb.  capacity  and  over 180.00 

Wooden,  with  trucks  of  60,000  lb.  capacity  and  over,  equipped  with 
metal  draft  arms  extending  beycnd  body  bolster,  continuous 
metal  draft  arms,  transom  draft  gear,  metal  center  sills,  or  steel 
underf rame     270.00 

HOUSE  AND  STOCK  CARS 

Wooden,   with  trucks  of  less  than  60,000  lb.   capacity 45.00 

Wooden,  with  trucks  of  60,000  lb.  and  over 108.00 

Wooden,  with  trucks  of  60,000  lb.  capacity  and  over,  equipped  with 
metal  draft  arms  extending  beycnd  body  bolster,  continuous 
metal   draft  arms,   transom   draft  gear,  metal  center  sills,  or  steel 

underf  rame     225.00 

.All  steel,  or  steel  superstructure  frame  with  steel  underframe 315.00 

GONDOLA   AND    HOPPER    CARS 

Wooden,  with  trucks  of  less  than  60,000  lb.  capacity 45.00 

Wooden,  with   trucks  of  60,000  lb.   and   over 108.00 

Wooden,  with  trucks  of  60,000  lb.  capacity  and  over,  equipped  with 
metal  draft  arms  extending  beycnd  body  bolster,  continuous 
metal   draft  arms,   transom   draft  gear,  metal  center  sills,  or  steel 

underframe    180.00 

All  steel,  or  steel  superstructure  frame  with  steel  underframe 270.00 

FLAT    CARS 

Wooden,  with  trucks  of  less  than  60.000  lb.  capacity 45.00 

Wooden,  with  trucks  of  60,000  lb.  capacity  and  over 72.00 

Wooden,  with  trucks  of  60,000  lb.  capacity  and  over,  equipped  with 
metal  draft  arms  extending  beyc  nd  body  bolster,  continuous 
metal  draft  arms,  transom  draft  gear,  metal  center  sills,  or  steel 
underframe      180.00 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Rules  of  Interchange  as  rev'scd  at 
the  Annual  meeting  of  tlie  Section  held  at  Atlantic  City,  .Imiic  9 
to  16,  1920,  will  be  issued  in  such  a  short  time,  no  additional  sup- 
plements will  be  issued  to  the  1499  Code. 
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Welding  Society  Decides  to  Form  New  York  Section 

The  American  Welding  Society  called  a  special  meeting  of  its 
New  York  members  on  October  14,  at  the  Engineering  Societies 
building,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Metropolitan  section  of 
the  society.  About  forty  members  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Comfort  A.  Adams,  past  president  of 
the  society.  Temporary  officers  were  chosen  and  a  nominating 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  permanent 
officers  for  the  local  section  at  its  first  regular  meeting,  held  on 
October  25,  at  4  p;  m.,  in  the  same  building.  Sections  of  the 
society  have  already  been  formed  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Qeve- 
land  and  Pittsburgh.  The  New  York  section  began  its  careef 
with  125  members  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  parent 
association  to  the  local  section. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — The  thirteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  23  to  26,  1921,  in- 
clusive. 


The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations  and  railroad 
clubs: 

Air-Brake   Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,   Room   3014,    165    Broadway,   New 

York    City. 
American  Railroad  Association,  Section  III — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne, 431    South  Dearborn   St.,   Chicago. 

Section    III. — Equipment    Painting    Division. — V.    R.    Hawthorne, 
Chicago. 
.\.merican   Railroad  Association,   Section   VI. — Purchases  and  Stores. — 

J.  P.   Murphy,   N.   Y.  C,  Collinwood,   Ohio. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

Association. — C.    B.    Baker,  Terminal   Railroad,   St.   Louis,    Mo. 
American    Railway   Tool    Foremen's    Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    1145 

E.    Marquette   Road,   Chicago. 
American    Society    for    Testing    Materials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 

of   Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,  .Pa. 
A.MERICAN    Society   of    Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin   VV.   Rice,    29    W. 

Thirty-ninth    St.,    New    York. 
American    Society   for  Steel  Treating. — W.   H.   Eisenman,   154   E.   Erie 

St.,    Chicago. 
Association    of    Railway   Electrical   Engineers. — Joseph   A.   Andreucetti, 

C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411   C.  &  N.  W.   Station,  Chicago. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — W.    A.     Booth,     131     Charron     St.,    Montreal, 

Sue.  Next  meeting  November  9.  Paper  on  How  to  Heat  Railway 
uildings  Economically  will  be  presented  by  R.  H.  Black,  Engineer 
Power  Plant  Construction,  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,   Montreal. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  626  N.  Pine 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Meeting  second  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 
July    and    August,    Hotel    Morrison,    Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  secretary 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings  first 
Tuesday    in   month   at   the   American    Hotel    Annex,    St.    Louis. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Next  meeting  November  11,  Hotel  Iroquois,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Paper 
on  Engine  House  Organization  will  be  presented  by  E.  R.  Webb, 
M.  M.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.     Annual  dinner  in  the  evening. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.  P.  Elliott,  T.   R.  R.  A.  of  St.  Louis,  East  St.   Louis,  111. 

Cincinnatti  Railway  Club. — W.  C.  Cooder,  Union  Central  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Next  meeting  November  9.  Annual  banquet 
and  election  of  officers.  Musical  entertainment,  speeches  by  mem- 
bers, etc. 

Dixie  Air  Brake  Club. — E.  F.  O'Connor,  10  West  Grace  St.,  Richmond, 
Va.  Next  meeting  November  8-9,  Atkin  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Paper  on  Hand  Brakes  and  Why  They  Should  Be  Maintained 
will  be  presented  by  M.  S.  Belk,  General  Air  Brake  Instructor, 
Southern  Railway.  There  will  also  be  a  discussion  on  shop  kinks; 
Recommended  Practice  as  to  Air  Brakes  as  adopted  by  the 
A.   R.  A.   and  the  Air   Brake   Association. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — W.  J.  Mayer, 
Michigan    Central,    Detroit,    Mich. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  702  East  51st 
St.,   Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — William  Hall, 
1061  W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn. 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Convention  May  23  to  26,  1921,  inclusive.  Planters' 
Hotel,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

New  England  Railroad  Club.-;-W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.  Next  meeting  November  11.  Paper  on  The  Loco- 
motive Terminal  as  an  Operating  Factor  will  be  presented  by 
L.    G.    Plant,   Associate    Editor,    Railway   Mechanical   Engineer. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Next  meeting  November  19.  Paper  on  Loss  and  Damage  to  Freight 
will  be  discussed. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — George  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Meetings  third  Wednesday  in 
month,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  Wollner,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Meetings  second  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Meetings  fourth  Friday  in  month  except  June,  July 
and  August,  American  Club  House,  Pittsburgh. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Clue. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Next  meeting  November  12.  Paper  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Steel  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  will  be  presented.  Motion 
pictures. 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Western  Railway  Club. — Bruce  V.  Crandall,  Chicago.  Next  meeting 
November  15. 


GENERAL 

C.  E.  Brooks,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed 
mechanical  assistant  of  the  locomotive  department  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Toronto,  Ont.  Mr.  Brooks  will  assist  S.  J.  Hungerford,  vice- 
president,  in  mechanical  matters  and  attend  to  other  duties  as 
assigned.  G.  E.  Smart,  general  master  car  builder  at  Toronto, 
has  been  appointed  mechanical  assistant  in  the  car  department  to 
assist  Mr.  Hungerford  in  mechanical  matters  also. 

J.  J.  Connors,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake,  with  headquarters  at 
Denver,  Col.,  was  born  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1860,  and  entered 
railroad  service  in  1875  in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  at  Milwaukee.  During  the  next  43  years  he  served 
continuously  with  the  St.  Paul,  being  promoted  successively  to 
foreman,  general  foreman,  master  mechanic  and  assistant  super- 
intendent motive  power.  In  1918  Mr.  Connors  became  general 
superintendent  of  the  Morrison  Foundry  Company,  the  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

Robert  D.  Hawkins,  who  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  with  head- 
quarters at  Wilmington,   X.  C.  as  noted   in  last  month's   issue, 

was  born  on  May  22, 
1873,  at  La  Fayette,  Ind. 
He  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  Purdue 
University  in  1893.  He 
began  railroad  work  in 
August,  1899,  with  the 
Great  Northern  as  chief 
draftsman.  Afterwards 
he  became  mechanical 
engineer,  then  general 
master  mechanic  and 
later  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power. 
He  was  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  motive 
power  on  March  10,  1910, 
and  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  October  20, 
1917,  when  he  entered 
military  service  and  was 
commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel,  being  assigned  to  Russia  with  the  Railway  Engineers. 
While  in  Russia  he  was  given  command  of  the  Mechanical  Sec- 
tion of  Railway  Engineers  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Emer- 
son. He  returned  to  the  United  States  on  January  5,  1920,  and 
was  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern, 
doing  special  work  in  connection  with  mechanical  matters.  He 
held  that  position  until  his  recent  appointment. 

Charles  James,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Homell 
region  of  the  Erie  with  headquarters  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Ohio  region  with  headquarters  at  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  succeeding  A.  G.  Trumbull,  resigned.  F.  H.  Murray, 
shop  superintendent  at  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  James  and  J.  Topp,  general  foreman  at  Susquehanna, 
has  been  appointed  Mr.  Murray's  successor. 

M.  Sheffer,  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Chicago,  Great 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Northern  division,  with  the  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  G.  J.  Congden,  who  has  resigned.  A.  K.  RowE  suc- 
ceeds Mr  Slieffer. 

Charles  Wheeler,  whose  appointment  as  supervisor  of  fuel 
and  locomotive  performance  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  head- 
quarters  at    BuflFalo,    N.    Y.,    was    announced    in    the   Railway 
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Mechanical  Engineer  for  August,  was  born  on  September  6, 
1881,  at  Clyde,  N.  Y.  He  attended  the  Clyde  High  School  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  New  York  Central  on  April  1,  1901, 
as  a  fire  cleaner.  On  September  1,  1901,  he  was  promoted  to 
engine  watchman  and  in  October,  1902,  became  a  locomotive 
fireman.  In  February,  1907,  he  was  promoted  to  locomotive 
engineman;  in  April,  1909,  was  appointed  division  air-brake  in- 
spector ;  and  in  May,  1918,  road  foreman  of  engines.  He  held 
this  latter  position  until  July  16,  1920,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN  OF  ENGINES 

T.  M.  Allison  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 

on   the    Northern    Pacific,    with    headquarters   at    Pasco,    Wash., 

succeeding  C.  A.  Wirth,  whose  promotion  to  master  mechanic, 

."  with   headquarters   at   Pasco,   was   announced   in   the   September 

issue. 

C.  L.  Emerson,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &   St.   Paul,  with  headquarters  at   Perry,   la.,   has  been 
"]  transferred  to  the  Chicago  terminal,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
~  cago.     Mr.  Hopper  will  succeed  at  the  Chicago  terminal  F.  Hop- 
■  per  who  has  resigned. 

R.  C.  Hempstead,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago, 
'  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
'been  transferred  to  the  Kansas  City  division,  with  headquarters 
iat  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  succeeding  C.  W.  Taylor,  who  has  been 
-assigned  to  other  duties.  W.  C.  Kenney  succeeds  Mr.  Hempstead 
:'  at  Madison. 

T.  S.  Lowe  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  at  Montreal,  succeeding  John  M. 
,  Kerr,  transferred. 

E.  H.  McCann  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters 
at  Stockton,  111. 

James  Simpson,  whose  promotion  to  general  master  mechanic 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  lines,  west  of  Paradise,  Mont.,  with 
headquarters  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  announced  in  the  September 
issue,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  England,  on  September  26,  1859. 
He  entered  railroad  service  in  1879  as  a  machinist  apprentice  in 
the  shops  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Jackson,  Mich.  From 
March,  1883,  when  he  became  a  machinist  at  Brainerd,  Minn., 
Mr.  Simpson  has  been  continuously  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific.  In  1885,  he  was  transferred  to  Mandan,  N.  D., 
where  he  was  employed  as  machinist  until  1890,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  night  foreman,  with  headquarters  at  Jamestown, 
N.  D.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  machine  shop  fore- 
man at  Mandan  and  he  was  later  transferred  to  Fargo,  N.  D. 
I  In  1897  he  was  promoted  to  general  foreman  at  Mandan  and 
afterwards  was  transferred  to  Staples,  Minn.  In  June,  1907,  he 
was  promoted  to  master  mechanic  with  headquarters  at  Dilworth, 
Minn.  He  was  transferred  to  Livingston,  Mont.,  in  1912,  and  in 
October,  1918,  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Idaho  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

SHOP  AND  ENCINEHOUSE 

A.  B.  Clark,  master  mechanic  on  the  Southern  division  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  shops,  with  headquarters 
at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  succeeding  M.  H.  Oakes.  H.  Brinkman  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Qark. 

G.  Lamberg,  whose  appointment  as  shop  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  September  issue,  was  born  on  May  18,  1874,  in 
Sweden.  He  attended  the  high  school  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1891,  as  a  machinist  apprentice.  From  1896  to  1897,  he 
worked  as  a  machinist  for  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  when  he  was  promoted  to  gang  foreman.  In  1899  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Great  Northern  at  St.  Paul  as  a 
machinist.  In  1903  he  was  promoted  to  roundhouse  foreman  at 
Larimore,  N.  D.,  and  in  1904  became  gang  foreman  at  St.  Paul. 
In  1908  he  was  promoted  to  shop  superintendent  at  Havor,  Mont. 
In  February,  1909,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 


waukee &  St.  Paul  as  a  machinist  at  Minneapolis.  In  1910  he 
was  appointed  assistant  roundhouse  foreman;  in  1912,  gang  fore- 
man; in  1914,  machine  shop  foreman,  and  in  1918,  general  fore- 
man. On  September  1,  1919,  he  became  division  master  mechanic 
of  the  Aberdeen  division  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  recent  appointment. 

John  Todd,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Erie  at  Susquehanna, 
Pa.,  was  born  on  December  18,  1886,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He 
graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Cornell,  N.  Y.,  and,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  entered  the  service  of  the  Erie  as  a  machinist.  On 
September  30,  1909,  he  became  machine  foreman  at  Galion,  O., 
and  on  November  1,  1911,  was  transferred  to  Marion,  O.  On 
November  1,  1912,  he  was  transferred  back  to  Galion  as  machine 
and  erecting  foreman.  On  October  1,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to 
general  night  foreman  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  and  on  February 
1,  1917,  he  became  general  foreman  at  Marion,  O.  On  June  1, 
1919,  he  was  transferred  to  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  where  he  held  the 
position  of  general  foreman  until  his  recent  appointment  as  shop 
superintendent. 

PURCHASING  AND  STOREKEEPING 

U.  K.  Hall,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
visor of  stores  of  the  Union  Pacific  System,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. This  is  a  newly  created  position  having  to  do  with 
the  development  of  policies,  the  organizaticm  and  plans  to  be  fol- 
lowed, in  a  general  way,  by  the  stores  organization  of  the  Union 
Pacific  System.  The  actual  details  of  the  plans  to  be  followed 
out  will  be  executed  by  the  general  storekeepers  of  the  units  com- 
prising the  system  so  that  the  general  supervisor  of  stores  will  act 
only  in  an  executive  and  directing  capacity,  reporting  directly 
to  the  assistant  to  the  president.  Mr.  Hall's  entire  career  has 
been  with  the  lines  comprising  the  Union  Pacific  System,  with 
the  exception  of  eighteen  months  spent  in  Washington  as  associate 
manager  of  the  Stores  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 
Mr.  Hall  was  born  in  1878  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Union  Pacific  System  in  1897  as  an  office  boy  in 
the  office  of  the  purchasing  agent.  In  1899  he  was  transferred 
to  the  stores  on  construction  work  and  in  1900  to  the  accounting 
department,  occupying  various  positions  on  roadway,  en^neering 
and  stores  accoimts.  In  1904  he  returned  to  the  stores  depart- 
ment and  in  1912  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  general  store- 
keeper of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany at  Portland.  In  1916  he  was  transferred  to  Omaha  as 
general  storekeeper  of  the  Union  Pacific.  He  will  be  succeeded 
in  this  position  by  O.  Nelson,  traveling  storekeeper  with  head- 
quarters at  Omaha. 

William  W.  Morris,  who  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Northwestern  region  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  I.  B.  Thomas,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  October  3,  1879,  and  entered  railroad  service 
as  a  clerk  in  the  general  offices  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia 
&  Norfolk,  at  Philadelphia,  on  November  1,  1896.  In  1898  he 
became  clerk  to  the  secretary  of  the  Norfolk  &  Portsmouth  Belt 
Line,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk.  Four  years  later  he  was 
made  chief  clerk  in  the  purchasing  department  of  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  &  Norfolk,  and  at  the  same  time  became  chief  clerk 
to  the  auditor  of  the  Norfolk  &  Portsmouth  Belt  Line.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1909,  when  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  was 
taken  over  by  the  Pennsylvania,  he  was  transferred  to  the  pur- 
chasing department  of  the  latter  road,  with  headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  remained  until  February,  1918,  when  he  accom- 
panied Samuel  Porcher,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  to  Washington.  During  his  service  with  the  Railroad 
Administration,  Mr.  Morris  was  made  secretary  to  the  Central 
Advisory  Purchasing  Committee,  and  later,  when  that  committee 
was  abolished,  became  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Purchases. 
When  the  roads  were  returned  to  private  control,  on  March  1. 
1920,  he  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  as  assistant  to  the  general 
purchasing  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  the  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

E.  V.  Reinhold,  assistant  to  the  manager  of  purchases  and 
stores  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent,  in 
charge  of  fuel,  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York. 
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SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


A.  E.  Harrold 


Horace  B.  Hench,  vice-president  of  Templeton,  Kenly  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  has  resigned. 

The  Easton  Car  &  Construction  Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  has 
opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Railway  Exchange  building, 
Chicago. 

F.  Rodger  Imhoff,  field  engineer  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the 
Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager. 

A.  E.  Harrold  has  been  appointed  manager  of  railway  sales 
of  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  with  headquarters 
at   Cleveland,   Ohio.     Mr.    Harrold   was  born  on   February   19, 

1883,  and  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  electrical 
engineering  course  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State 
College.  From  1907  to 
1908  he  served  as  as- 
sistant instructor  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and 
then  for  three  years  as 
director  of  the  testing 
section  of  the  National 
Lamp  Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Com- 
pany. From  1911  to 
1914  he  was  electrical 
engineer  of  the  Wood 
&  Spencer  Engineering 
Company,  Cleveland,  and 
since  1914  has  been 
employed  by  the  Wil- 
lard Storage  Battery 
Company  as  manager 
of   its    stationary    battery    department. 

Fred  J.  Passino,  assistant  district  manager  of  the  New  York 
territory  of  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  district  manager  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Clarence  C.  Brinley  has  joined  the  Conveyors  Corporation  of 
America  as  eastern  manager  of  the  trolley  carrier  department 
and  will  be  attached  to  the  New  York  office,  110  West  40th 
street. 

Arthur  F.  Wallace,  for  many  years  prior  to  the  war,  manager 
of  the  Economic  Machine  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the  Metal  Saw  &  Machine  Company, 
Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Madison,  lU.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Wimmer  Construction  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  new  one-story  spring  works  building,  to  cost 
approximately  $50,000. 

R.  G.  Berrington,  formerly  with  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill 
Company,  is  now  Cleveland  sales  manager  for  the  Reed-Prentice 
Company,  the  Becker  Milling*  Machine  Company  and  the  Whit- 
comb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Company. 

Carl  J.  Schmidlapp  and  Allan  A.  Ryan  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  board  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Mr.  Schmidlapp  takes  the  place  of  A.  F. 
Cassidy  and  Mr.  Ryan  fills  a  vacancy  that  had  existed  in  the 
board   for   some   time. 

M.  A.  Kretchmar,  chief  lubricating  engineer  of  the  Sinclair 
Refining  Company,  Chicago,  has  become  associated  with  the 
Horrocks  Company,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  as  supervising  engineer 
in  charge  of  equipment  and  sales  promotion  work.  The  Horrocks 
Company  manufactures  the  Danight  lubricator. 

The  Keith  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  is  complet- 
ing a  new  steel  freight  car  shop  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  which 
involves    an   expenditure   of  $300,000.     The   extension   will   give 


to  the   company   complete    facilities    for   building   and   repairing 
both  steel  and  wooden  freight  cars,  and  tank  cars. 

E.  Payson  Blanchard,  a  mechanical  engineer,  for  several  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Boston  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  has  resigned  to  go  with  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he  will  take  a  shop  course 
before  entering  the  sales  and  advertising  departments. 

F.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the  Railway  Steel-Spring  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  received  the  decoration  of  Officer  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy.  This  order  was  founded  in  1868  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  II  and  is  given  as  a  reward  for  signal  merit  to 
military  officers  and  others  who  have  performed  distinguished 
service  in  Italy. 

The  Lancaster  Steel  Products  Corporation,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
recently  opened  a  New  York  office  in  the  National  Associa- 
tion building,  25  West  Forty-third  street.  The  office  is  in 
charge  of  L.  E.  Vesey,  as  district  sales  manager.  Mr.  Vcsey, 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  has  been  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  this  company. 

The  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  opened  a  branch 
office  for  its  grinding  machine  division  in  room  304  Fwiway 
building,  241  North  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  F.  Rogers,  district  representative. 
The  establishment  of  this  branch  office  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
distribution  of  Norton  grinding  wheels.  These  will  be  handled 
as  in  the  past  by  the  V'onnegut  Hardware  Company. 

A.  L.  Whipple  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the 
Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  offices  at 
50   Church    street.    New    York.     In    1888   Mr.    Whipple   entered 

the  service  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad,  of  which 
he  was  later  assistant 
to  the  purchasing  agent. 
He  subsequently  served 
as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  &  Wilmington 
Railroad,  from  which 
position  he  entered  the 
railway  supply  field  as 
representative  of  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Company,  and 
then  went  to  the  Cur- 
tain Supply  Company, 
Chicago,  as  general 
sales  agent.  In  1907, 
he  was  sales  manager 
for  Forsyth  Brothers 
Company,  Chicago,  and 
in  1913,  vice-president 
of  the  Standard  Heat- 
ing &  Ventilating  Company.  Mr.  Whipple  served  as  enter- 
tainment committee  chairman  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and 
Master  Car  Builders'  conventions  in  1904  and  1905,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manunfacturers'  Association 
in  1908.  Before  becoming  connected  with  the  Locomotive 
Stoker  Company  he  was  vice-president  and  acting  general 
manager  of  the  Railway  Improvement  Company,  New  York 
City. 

The  Skinner  Chuck  Company,  Inc.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
recently  adopted  a  new  trade  mark.  It  shows  an  allig^ator  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  "S,"  superimposed  on  a  solid  black  circular 
background,  with  the  words  "Skinner  Chucks"  around  the  out- 
side. The  alligator  was  chosen  as  the  symbolic  figure  best  suited 
to  the  exploitation  of  Skinner  Chucks,  because  the  alligator  is 
famous  for  its  wonderfully  strong  jaws  and  long  life. 

The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company  and  the  Pintsch 
Compressing  Company  have  removed  their  sales  service,  treasury 
and  engineering  departments  from  2  Rector  street.  New  York, 
and  the  purchasing,  accounting  and  manufacturing  departments 
from  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  their  new  plant  at  the  corner  of 
Dixwell  and  Putnam  avenues,  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  executive 
offices  and  sales  office  for  the  northeastern  district  will  be  located 
at  2  Rector  street.  New  York,  as  heretofore. 
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R.  A.  Bull,  vice-president  of  the  Duquesne  Steel  Foundry 
Company  and  former  president  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
Association,  has  resigned  to  become  consulting  metallurgist  for 
the  Electric  Steel  Company,  Chicago;  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Castings 
Company,  McKeesport,  Fa.;  Isaac  G.  Johnson  Company,  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvel,  N.  Y. ;  Lebanon  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Lebanon, 
Pa. ;  Michigan  Steel  Castings  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  and 
the  Sivyer  Sfeel  Castings  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  St.  Louis  Pump  &  Equipment  Company,  engineers  and 
manufacturers,  has  been  organized,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  manufacture  and  install  liquid  handling  equipment, 
specializing  in  units  for  gasoline  and  oil,  measuring  devices,  etc., 
especially  adapted  to  railroad  and  industrial  use.  The  company 
has  opened  executive  offices  in  the  International  Life  building  and 
temporary  factory  space  has  been  secured  in  the  western  industrial 
section  of  St.  Louis.  C.  C.  Fredericks,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  has 
been  elected  general  manager,  and  John  C.  Roberts,  Jr.,  is  presi- 
dent. Others  affiliated  with  the  company  are:  Willard  D.  Smith, 
Sherwood  Hines  and  J.  S.  Farrell. 

■'■  C.  H.  Jackman  has  been  appointed  sales  agent  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  and  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
western  district,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Jackman 
was  born  at  Crystal  Lake,  111.,  on  May  5,  1893,  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  graduating  in  1916.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  at  Gary,  Ind.,  as  a 
draftsman  in  the  master  mechanic's  department.     Later  he  was 

.  ■'  with  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  as  estimator  and  sales 
correspondent  until  December  10,  1917,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Service,  U.  S.  A.     After  completing  the  army's  course  for 

'  ■  pilots,  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant,  R.  M.  A.  Upon 
receiving  his  discharge  from  the  service,  he  returned  to  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  &  Son  as  special  steel  salesman,  where  he  remained 
until  his  recent  appointment  as  sales  agent  of  the  Pressed  Steel 

: '     Car  Company  and  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


American  Car  &  Foundry  Company 

W.  11.  San  ford,  for  many  years  district  manager  of  the 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  plants  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Coni- 
pany.  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales  in  the  Buffalo  district.  This  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  company's  plan  of  extension  in  that  district. 

Prior  to  the  format  on  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Sanford  was  employed  by  the  Union  Car  Company, 
and  when  that  company  was  absorbed  he  was  appointed  paymaster 
and  cashier  at  the  Depew  plant.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  local 
auditor  of  the  Buffalo  district,  followed  by  promotion  to  the 
position  of  resident  representative.  In  1912  he  was  made  district 
manager  in  charge  of  the  Depvew  and  Buffalo  plants. 

Mr.  Sanford  has  been  succeeded  as  district  manager  by  Andrew 
H.  Gairns,  who  was  district  manager  of  the  company  in  Chicaga 
He  will  direct  the  operation  of  the  new  plant  in  Buffalo,  also  the 
foundries  located  there  and  the  plant  at  Depew.  Mr.  Gairns  has 
had  an  extended  experience  in  steel  car  work  and  locomotive 
building  and  is  well  qualified  to  take  up  the  duties  demanded  by 
the  Buffalo  district. 

The  company's  new  plant  now  under  construction  in  Buffalo 
will  be  used  for  building  all-steel  cars,  with  a  capacity  for  turn- 
ing out  20  to  30  cars  a  day.  It  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices  known,  and  there 
will  be  a  number  of  features  introduced  which  are  entirely  new 
and  novel  to  the  car  building  industry.  In  addition  to  the  new 
car-building  plant,  a  modern  up-to-date  office  building  will  be 
erected  on  property  recently  acquired  across  Babcock  street. 
The  grey  iron  foundry  at  the  Buffalo  plant  has  been  completely 
re-equipped  and  is  now  engaged  in  quantity  production.  The 
Niagara  wheel  department  has  also  been  brought  up  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency. 

At  Depew,  during  the  recent  war,  the  company  was  the  largest 
producer  of  155  mm.  shells.  Immediately  following  the  armis- 
tice, the  entire  Depew  plant  was  reconstructed  and  is  now  capable 
of  building  20  cars  a  day.  E.  G.  Englehart  is  assistant  district 
manager  at  Depew  in  charge  of  operations  at  that  place,  report- 
ing to  Mr.  Gairns. 

The  car  company's   plans,  as  outlined  above,   involve  a  total 
expenditure    of    $3,500,000.      With    the   developments   that    have 
taken  place,  the  car  company  becomes  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing operations  in  Buffalo  and  vicinity. 


Temperature  Controllers. — .\  small  illustrated  folder  has 
been  issued  by  the  Foxboro  Company,  Inc.,  Foxboro,  Mas^ , 
describing  in  detail   their  automatic   temperature   controllers. 

Steel  Lockers  and  Shelving. — The  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  illustrating  ar.  i 
describing  the  Van  Dorn  steel  lockers  and  Van  Dorn  Simple  a 
shelving. 

The  Oxygraph. — The  Davis-Bournonville  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  issued  a  new  bulletin  showing  some  details  of 
their  No.  1-A  and  No.  2  mechanically  operated  cutting  torches 
for  cutting  steel  up  to  20  in.  thick. 

Link  Belt  Silent  Chain  Drives  for  Cement  Mill  Equip- 
ment.— The  Link-Belt  Company,  Chicago,  has  ready  for  distri- 
bution a  32-page  book.  No.  345,  which  gives  and  substantiates 
reasons  why  the  Link-Belt  drive  is  ideal  for  operating  ball  milla, 
tube  mills,  conveyors,  etc. 

Price  List. — Catalogue  B-20  issued  by  the  Armstrong  Bros. 
Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  embodies  and  makes  effective 
many  changes  in  the  list  prices  of  the  company's  products. 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  additions  to  their  line: 
Spring  Threading  Tool,  Knurling  Tool  (3  new  sizes).  Bent  Tail 
Heavy  Duty  Lathe  Dogs,  Aero  Tappet  Wrenches  and  Ford 
Wrench  Sets. 

Belt  Lactng.— Under  the  title  "Short  Cuts  to  Power  Trans- 
mission" the  Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Company,  Chicago,  has  pub- 
lished a  practical  manual  of  belting  practices.  After  discussing; 
the  factors  to  be  considered  in  buying  belts  and  describing  the 
more  important  types  in  general  use,  the  booklet  covers  the  care 
of  belts  and  the  application  of  lacing.  Valuable  information 
concerning  belt  speeds,  power  transmitted,  and  the  cause  of  belt 
trouble  is  given. 

Balanced  Draft.— "Modern  Practice  in  Combustion  Control" 
is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Engineer 
Company,  New  York.  This  booklet  contains  28  pages  of  interest- 
ing and  instructive  data  of  particular  value  to  those  interested  in 
combustion.  The  science  of  combustion  is  treated  at  some  length 
and  consideration  is  given  to  some  of  the  elements  of  combustion 
control.  The  principles  of  balanced  draft  and  its  many  advan- 
tages are  explained  at  length.  A  description  of  the  apparatus 
and  operation  of  balanced  draft  is  given. 

Water  Softeners. — "Reap  As  The  Harvester"  is  the  title  of 
a  booklet  published  by  the  Graver  Corporation,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  which  describes  the  installation  of  Graver  water  softeners 
at  the  plant  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Company  and  the  savings 
effe<;ted  by  their  use.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Graver  hot-process  water  softener 
is  described.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the  series  of 
artistic  drawings  of  ore  docks,  blast  furnaces  and  other  equip- 
ment used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

Nonpareil  Insulating  Brick. — A  72-page  illustrated  book  on 
the  insulation  of  high  temperature  industrial  equipment,  such  as 
boilers,  furnaces,  stills,  hot  blast  stoves,  ovens,  kilns,  etc.,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  results  of  a  study,  from  both  theoretical  and  practical  stand- 
points, on  the  subject  of  heat  insulation  compiled  in  this  book 
make  it  a  valuable  and  instructive  treatise.  It  is  conveniently 
divided  into  sections,  each  section  dealing  with  a  particular  type 
of  industrial  apparatus. 

Machinery  Qu.^rterly. — The  first  issue  of  the  Machiner. 
Quarterly  by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  This  book  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  ma- 
chinery catalog,  but  does  contain  descriptive  matter  covering  th^ 
line  of  equipment  manufactured  or  sold  by  the  Ryerson  compan> 
One  or  more  machines  or  tools  of  each  of  the  various  classes  art 
shown  accompanied  with  brief  descriptions  and  specifications.  I' 
the  size  or  type  of  machine  particularly  desired  is  not  shown,  ai' 
illustrated  bulletin  with  complete  description  and  specifications 
will  be  forwarded  on  request. 
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As  a  means  of  conserving  paper  during  the  war,  only  a 
limited   number   of   copies   of   the    index   for   the   Railway 

Mechanical  Engineer  were  published 
and  these  were  distributed  to  subscrib- 
ers upon  request.  This  arrangement 
was  apparently  satisfactory  to  our 
readers  and,  as  the  paper  shortage  still 
exists,  the  same  practice  will  be  followed  this  year.  Sub- 
scribers who  wish  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  index  should  write 
to  the  Circulation  Department  of  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer  so  that  the  request  will  be  received  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1921. 
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Locomotive 
'Terminal-ogy' 


^^'hile  the  locomotive  terminal  is  distinctly  an  operating  fac- 
tor and  terminal  management  is  truly  an  operation  function, 

it  is  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the 
•terminal  that  determines  its  capacity  not 
only  to  maintain  locomotives  in  good 
condition  but  to  expedite  their  move- 
ment. There  is  a  surprising  variety  of 
design  in  all  terminal  construction.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
t\^o  ash  pits  alike  on  a  single  railroad  and  while  there  is  still 
a  preponderance  of  old  inclined  coal  trestles  in  operation, 
niodern  coaling  stations  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of  design. 
V  r}'  few  railroads  have  any  well  defined  standards  relating 
ti>  enginehouse  construction  and  equipment  and  these  show 
51'ch  a  wide  divergence  in  character  and  completeness  that  it 
\\  )uld  be  well  to  ask  whether  mechanical  engineers  could  not 
r  ofitably  devote  more  time  to  a  study  of  the  various  locomo- 
t've  terminal  facilities,  not  only  on  their  own  but  on  neigh- 
boring railroads,  to  determine  what  types  are  most  effective 
find  economical  in  operation.  There  is  little  question  but  that 
1' comotive  terminal  facilities  will  undergo  greater  relative 
rf  velopment  in  the  next  ten  years  than  any  other  mechanical 
f'cility  and  it  is  important  that  mechanical  engineers  should 


be  prepared  to  advise  the  railroads  wisely  in  regard  to  the 
design  and  equipment  of  these  facilities.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
entrust  the  design  of  a  new  terminal  wholly  to  the  engineering 
department.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  facilities 
are  to  be  used  continuously  by  the  mechanical  department, 
and  every  terminal  project  should  represent  the  best  judgment 
of  both  mechanical  and  civil  engineers.  Moreover,  in  view 
of  the  true  function  of  a  locomotive  terminal,  the  transporta- 
tion department  might  well  be  consulted  in  regard  to  terminal 
improvements.  What  every  railroad  should  do  is  to  outline  a 
broad,  comprehensive  plan  that  will  take  into  consideration 
terminal  needs  for  years  to  come.  A  committee  representing 
the  mechanical,  engineering  and  transportation  departments 
should  be  selected  to  study  the  problem  and  outline  a  plan  to 
which  all  future  construction  should  adhere. 


There  is  one  activity  of  the  government  that  should  be  better 
understood  and  more  fully  appreciated,  particularly  by  me- 
chanical engineers.    This  is  the  United 
What  Every        States   Patent  office.     Often   regarded 
Mechanical  Engineer  as  an  institution  for  protecting  certain 
Should  Know        individual  interests,  it  is  in  reality  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  mechanical 
development  of  the  age.     The  railroads  are  particularly  in- 
debted to  our  patent  laws  for  the  rapid  development  of  the 
many  specialties  that  have  made  modem  railroading  pos- 
sible.    George  Westinghouse  would  not  have  devoted  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  his  career  to  the  development  of  the  air 
brake  if  he  had  not  been  assured  of  a  proprietary  interest 
in  this  invention  by  virtue  of  the  patent  law,  nor  could  a 
mechanical  engineer  today  afford  to  spend  any  considerable 
time  or  money  in  the  development  of  an  invention  if  he  were 
not  certain  that  his  title  to  this  invention  would  be  clearly 
established.    Very  few  industries  could  afford  to  devote  years 
in  perfecting  a  certain  device  if  the  improved  device  could 
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later  be  marketed  or  used  by  anyone  without  the  payment  of 
a  royalty.  The  telephone,  the  electric  light  and  practically 
every  other  mechanical  achievement  owe  their  development 
in  part  to  our  system  of  patent  protection.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  our  industrial  development  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  patent  office.  Any  mechanical  engineer 
who  has  recently  been  in  touch  with  the  United  States  Patent 
office  knows  that  this  branch  of  the  government  is  presented 
with  more  work  than  it  can  handle  exp)editiously  and  that 
as  the  salaries  of  its  technical  experts  have  been  maintained 
at  a  pre-war  standard  its  work  is  handicapped  by  the  loss 
of  many  good  men  who  have  been  attracted  to  outside  posi- 
tions. It  may  require  months  to  obtain  decisive  action  on 
an  important  invention  because  the  particular  division  to 
which  the  application  is  assigned  has  hundreds  of  applica- 
tions ahead  of  it  waiting  to  be  acted  upon.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  however,  that  the  fees  attached  to  these  ap- 
plications considerably  exceed  the  running  expenses  of  the 
patent  office  and  that  a  surplus  is  annually  turned  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  applied  against  the  deficit 
incurred  by  some  other  department  of  the  government.  Not 
only  the  railroads  and  the  industries  that  supply  the  rail- 
roads, but  every  mechanical  engineer  should  individually 
feel  concerned  over  the  welfare  of  the  patent  office  and 
should  exert  whatever  influence  he  can  bring  to  bear  towards 
putting  this  important  governmental  activity  upon  the  most 
efficient  basis. 


a  servant  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  central  power  staion 
whereas  the  steam  locomotive  is  truly  a  self-contained  init 
and  will  always  occupy  a  field  by  virtue  of  this  fact  hat 
can  never  be  invaded  by  its  electrical  rival.  For  an  unbiased 
exposition  of  clear  thinking  on  the  entire  subject  we  cum- 
mend  our  readers  to  that  part  of  the  discussion  contributed 
by  W.  L.  Bean  and  A.  W.  Gibbs. 


So  far  from  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusions  concerning 
the  relative  merits  of  steam  and  electric  traction,  the  recent 
;.  ^-  discussion   at   a  joint  meeting  of  the 

:'  ■.•The  Monarch  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
.-:..        of  the  Societies   had   the   effect   of   confusing 

•..•■'-.  Rails"  many  of  those  who  came  to  the  meeting 

,,'^;v  with   fairly  definite  notions  as  to  the 

characteristics  of  both  modes  of  traction.  Out  oL  the  host 
of  generalities  and  maze  of  details  presented  at  this  meeting 
and  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  a  few  really  impor- 
tant conclusions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  steam  and  electric 
locomotives  may  be  garnered.  If  one  will  disregard  the 
comparisons  attempted  between  modem  electric  locomotives 
and  out-of-date  steam  locomotives  or  between  electric  locomo- 
tives operating  under  hypothetical  conditions  and  imaginary 
steam  locomotives  operating  under  assumed  conditions,  he 
may  find  in  parts  of  the  discussion  a  statement  of  facts  that 
shed  real  light  on  the  ability  of  the  electric  locomotive  to  save 
coal.  A  representative  of  the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  stated 
that  the  coal  consumption  on  the  electrified  section  of  that 
railroad  over  an  extended  period  had  averaged  9.3  lb.  per 
car  miles  in  passenger  service  and  84  lb.  per  1,000  ton-miles 
in  freight  service.  Even  if  Mr.  Ralston  had  not  stated  that 
the  coal  consumption  on  steam  locomotives  over  the  same 
section  of  the  line  averaged  19.3  lb.  per  car-mile  and  199  lb. 
per  1,000  ton-miles  it  would  be  evident  to  anyone  familiar 
with  steam  locomotive  practice  that  electric  locomotives  are 
actually  hauling  both  freight  and  passenger  trains  in  main 
line  service  with  very  much  less  coal  than  would  be  possible 
with  the  most  modem  steam  locomotive  operation.  If  rep- 
resentatives of  the  electrical  manufacturers  would  confine 
their  arguments  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  actual  coal 
consumption  over  an  extended  period  upon  the  basis  of  ton 
and  car-miles  hauled,  or  where  water  power  is  utilized  to 
convert  this  into  an  equivalent  coal  consumption  they  would 
have  less  difficulty  in  proving  their  contention  that  the 
electric  locomotive  can  save  coal.  When  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  maintenance,  the  advantage  of  the  electric  loco- 
motive is  not  quite  so  clear  and  the  exponents  of  electrifica- 
tion are  prone  to  overlook  power  plant  maintenance  as  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  connection  with  the  electric 
locomotive.  Broadly  speaking,  the  electric  locomotive  is  not 
"the  monarch  of  the  rails"  as  it  has  been  described,  but  always 


The  so-called  fusion  welding  processes  have  received  a  re- 
markably  rapid  development  and  extension  in  the  com- 
paratively few  years  since  their  iniro- 
Fusion  Welding  duction  as  regular  features  of  railway 
An   Art  equipment  maintenance.     As  a  natural 

By  Itself  consequence  of  this  rapid  development 

a  reaction  has  become  evident  in  tlie 
minds  of  some  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  results  as 
applied  to  locomotive  and  car  parts.  This  is  not  necessarily 
Serious  but  it  is  a  warning  that  the  future  extension  of  the 
art  must  be  based  on  a  far  more  thorough  study  of  the  con- 
ditions to  be  met  by  the  welds,  of  welding  methods  and 
practices,  and  of  the  metallurgical  aspects  of  welding,  than 
has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  past.  Fusion  welding 
has  passed  through  its  pioneer  development  and  must  now 
be  reduced  to  a  science. 

The  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  stabilization  and 
sound  future  extension  of  these  welding  processes  in  the 
railroad  shops  are  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  National 
Agreement,  which  makes  them  mere  adjuncts  of  the  other 
Crafts.  Under  this  agreement  welding  must  be  performed 
by  machinists,  boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  tinsmiths  and  car- 
men, and  by  its  provision,  the  qualifications  which  control 
in  the  selection  of  welders  is  seniority  of  employment  as  a 
craftsman  in  one  of  the  other  trades.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  maintain  the  degree  uf 
permanency  in  the  welding  forces  essential  to  the  develo[)- 
ment  of  highly  skilled  and  experienced  operators;  the  kind 
of  work  assignable  to  each  welder  limits  his  experience  and 
outlook  and  the  sup>ervision  is  divided  among  the  regular 
shop  foremen,  to  none  of  whom  welding  is  a  primary  interest. 

The  short  time  in  which  one  may  acquire  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  torch  or  electrode  so 
that  he  may  "get  by"  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  processes  have  come 
into  general  use.  But  it  also  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  sound  future  development.  One  of  the  best  ways 
of  avoiding  this  danger  is  to  organize  fusion  welding  work 
as  a  trade  by  itself,  for  training  in  which  men  may  be  selected 
who  have  the  proper  temperament  and  whose  purpose  is  to 
make  welding  a  permanent  vocation.  Not  only  will  this  lead 
to  the  develoment  of  more  skilled  operators,  who  in  time 
will  supplement  their  skill  with  more  or  less  knowledge  of 
the  metallurgical  questions  involved,  but  better  supervision 
will  become  possible  because  of  the  concentration  of  the 
work  in  a  department  by  itself  and  because  the  craft  train- 
ing of  the  welders  will  provide  the  material  from  whi>  h 
competent  supervisors  may  be  selected.  The  possibilities  1  )r 
economy  in  tiie  railroad  shop  offered  by  these  processes  are 
too  great  to  permit  the  strangling  of  their  future  develop- 
ment by  the  permanent  establishment  of  conditions  und  r 
which  they  must  now  be  applied. 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  insuring  good  tool  ser  - 
ice  is  a  suitable  complement  of  heat  treating  furnaces,    o 

equipped  that  close  regulation  and  a  - 

Don't   Neglect       curate  measurement  of  temperature    ■= 

Your  possible.    One  of  the  essential  items    t 

Pyrometers         a  tool  treating  installation  is  the  p.- 

rometer.     Without  this  instrument  tl  i? 

color  method   of  judging   temperatures  must  be   depends  I 

upon  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  most  skilled  he.  t 
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treater  is  unable,  under  all  conditions,  to  determine  tempera-      Much  has  been  said  about  tht  need  for  improvement  in  car 
thres  within  limits  of  variation  narrow  enough  to  be  per-      conditions  and  everyone  having  to  do  with  the  maintenance 


niissible  if  uniform  results  are  to  be  obtained.  These  facts 
have  already  been  recognized  by  mechanical  department  of- 
ficers of  many  railroads  and  where  the  conviction  has  been 
uicked  up  by  the  installation  of  the  equipment,  gratifying 
ivsults  have  generally  been  obtained.  But  in  some  cases 
1  icre  has  been  a  tendency  to  assume  that,  once  provided,  such 
Ljuipment  needs  no  further  attention.  Where  such  an  atti- 
tude exists  the  results  are  very  likely  to  prove  disappointing. 
The  pyrometer  is  a  delicate  instrument  and  care  is  required 
ia  its  installation  and  its  readings  should  be  checked  fre- 
quently if  accuracy  is  to  be  insured.  Otherwise  the  effect 
of  its  use  may  be  even 
worse  than  if  full  depend- 
ence had  been  placed  on 
the  eye  of  the  tool  treater. 
Where  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  it  will  gen- 
erally be  found  that  some 
means  has  been  provided 
for  periodically  checking 
and  calibrating  the  pyrom- 
eters. Some  pyrometer 
manufacturers  advocate 
the  checking  of  these  in- 


Poor  Equipment 

and 
Operating  Costs 


What  Do  You  Think? 

The  editors  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  aim  to 
present  in  each  issue  a  sufficient  variety  of  material  to  insure 
that  every  subscriber  will  find  a  number  of  articles  that  are 
of  direct  interest  and  value  to  him.  Is  the  range  of  subjects 
covered  in  this  issue  great  enough  to  give  you  the  informa- 
tion that  you  are  loo^ng  for?    Let  us  look  it  over  and  see. 

One  of  the  principal  articles  describes  a  series  of  tests  of 
the  locomotive  booster.  No  device  that  has  been  brought  out 
in  recent  years  has  created  as  much  interest  as  this.  Here  is 
the  story  of  what  it  does  in  actual  service. 

A  prominent  electrical  engineer  has  recently  proposed  the 
electrification  of  all  the  railroads  north  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  When  such  proposals 
are  being  made,  railroad  men  will  surely  want  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  the  change  to  electric  operation  could  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.  The  papers  on  the  Relative  Merits  of 
Steam  and  Electric  Traction  will  help  in  forming  an  opinion 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  locomotive  terminal  is  becoming  more  important  as 
locomotives  grow  larger  and  more  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
article  on  the  Locomotive  Terminal  as  an  Operating  Factor 
was  written  with  this  thought  in  mind  and  is  intended  to  give 
constructive  suggestions  for  getting  more  service  from  the 
motive  power. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  Car  Department  section  is  the 
report  of  the  C.  I.  C.  I,  &  C.  F.  A.  convention.  The  papers 
and  discussions  show  what  the  car  men  who  are  actually  on 
the  firing  line  are  thinking  and  doing.  Whether  you  are 
interested  in  yard  or  shop  work,  passenger  or  freight  this 
will  give  you  some  new  ideas. 

Don't  you  suppose  that  your  welders  would  do  better  work 
if  their  jobs  were  tested  occasionally?  The  author  of  the 
article  on  testing  welds  is  a  practical  man  and  a  vise  and  a 
hammer  are  the  only  tools  needed  to  make  the  tests  he 
recommends. 

Every  shop  and  roimdhouse  man  knows  how  much  trouble 
is  caused  by  cut  flanges.  The  new  method  of  curing  this 
old  trouble  which  was  developed  on  the  New  York  Central 
at  West  Albany  is  described  in  this  issue. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  high  spots;  the  rest  of  the 
articles  are  just  as  helpful  in  their  special  fields. 

When  New  Year's  Day  arrives  the  editors  will  all  resolve 
to  make  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  better  than  ever 
next  year.  When  you  finish  reading  this  issue  we  would  like 
to  have  you  sit  down  and  write  the  editors  telling  them  what' 
you  liked  and  what  you  did  not  like  in  the  recent  issues,  and 
what  they  can  do  in  the  coming  year  to  make,  not  their 
paper  but  YOUR  paper,  more  interesting  and  valuable. 


struments  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  three  months, 
not  necessarily  because  the 
instruments  are  expected  to 
require  adjustment  at  such 
frequent  intervals  but  as 
an  insurance  against  the 
loss  which  might  follow 
should  an  instrument  for 
any  reason  get  seriously 
out  of  adjustment.  The 
periodical  checking  of 
these  instruments  offers  no 
great  difficulty  and  there 
are  available  at  least  three 
means  from  which  to 
choose.  Under  most  con- 
ditions probably  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  is  to  pur- 
chase a  standard  instru- 
ment which  should  be  used 
only  for  comparisons  with 
the  service  instruments  and 
for  special  investigations 
in  the  test  department. 
These  instruments  may  be 
calibrated,  say  once'  a  year, 
by  sending  them  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington  or  to  a  com- 
mercial testing  laboratory. 
Or,  where  the  commercial 

testing  laboratory  is  readily  accessible  it  may  be  entirely  tions  of  capital  expenditure,  theoretical  earning  capacity  and 
practicable  to  send  the  service  instruments  themselves   for     maintenance  costs. 

periodical  calibration.    The  pyrometer  manufacturers  in  some  

cases  are  developing  service  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  The  Price  of  Government  Ownership. — Disclosures  in 
checking  instruments  of  their  own  make  without  removing  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  investigation  furnish  con- 
them  from  the  shops  where  they  are  in  use,  a  regular  service      vincing  grounds  for  argument  against  government  ownership 


of  rolling  stock  is  endeavoring  to  reduce 
the  percentage  of  bad  order  cars.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  number  of 
cars  reported  in  bad  order  is  a  very 
poor  measure  of  car  conditions  and 
their  effect  on  operating  costs.  Only  too  frequently  a  cam- 
paign to  reduce  the  percentage  of  bad  order  cars,  instead  of 
actually  improving  conditions,  leads  to  a  lowering  of  mainte- 
nance standards  which  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  cost  of 
operation.  Many  cars  of  weak  construction  are  still  in 
service  and  must  be  perpetuated  for  several  years  until  enough 

new  equipment  can  be  fi- 
nanced and  built  to  make 
up  for  the  accumulated 
shortage  of  the  war  period. 
In  laying  out  programs  of 
re-enforcement  there  is  a 
tendency  to  consider  only 
the  investment  value  of 
the  equipment  and  many 
of  the  older  cars  are  being 
permitted  to  remain  in 
service  until  they  are  auto- 
matically retired  by  being 
broken  up  in  service. 
Failures  of  such  equip- 
ment cause  innumerable 
delays  to  train  movement 
with  a  heavy  quota  of  crew 
overtime  which  must  be 
paid  for  at  time  and  one- 
half  time.  Their  use  leads 
to  the  destruction  of 
freight,  which  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  railroads, 
and  adds  a  serious  element 
of  danger  to  train  opera- 
tion. The  buckling  of  a 
car  of  weak  construction 
in  a  heavy  freight  train, 
is  almost  sure  to  result  in 
scattering  equipment  and 
freight  alike  all  over  the 
right  of  way.  Such  acci- 
dents are  common  and 
when  their  cost  is  added  to 
the  cost  of  overtime  from 
train  delays  at  terminals 
and  on  the  road,  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  switching 
out  defective  equipment,  a 
field  for  economy  will  be 
found  which  justifies  the 
extension  of  betterment 
programs  well  beyond  the 
point  fixed  by  considera- 


which  may  be  obtained  for  a  nominal  fee. 

Whatever  means  may  prove  must  practicable,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  periodical  calibration  of  pyrometers  be  pro- 
vided for  and  insisted  on  if  the  maximum  return  on  the  in- 
vestment is  to  be  obtained  from  modem  heat  treating  equip- 
ment. 


and  operation.  While  the  investigation  has  not  yet  proceeded 
far  enough  to  determine  whether  any  blame  for  unnecessary 
expenditures  rests  with  those  in  charge  of  the  Board's  affairs, 
enough  has  been  revealed  to  show  that  governmental  owner- 
ship and  operation  is  a  prohibitively  costly  luxury. — Vir- 
ginian Pilot  end  Xorfolk  Landmark. 
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-         ^  ^^^^  NEW  BOOKS 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association 
for  1919,  274  pages  including  advertising,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  bound 
•     in  cloth.     Published  by  the  Association,  R.  D.  Fletcher,  secre- 
.  tary-treasurer,  1145  East  Marquette  road,  Chicago. 

This  book  contains  a  complete  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  1919  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Tool 
Foremen's  Association.  This  convention  was  the  first  to  be 
held  since  1916  and,  despite  unfavorable  conditions  existing 
at  the  time  it  was  held,  a  number  of  very  instructive  papers 
were  presented  and  thoroughly  discussed.  The  value  of 
the  year  book,  however,  does  not  lie  wholly  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  as  it  contains  a 
number  of  well  illustrated  papers  on  jigs  and  special  devices 
and  tools  which  were  received  too  late  to  be  presented  be- 
fore the  association  during  the  convention.  Alany  of  these 
devices  contain  valuable  suggestions  for  shop  foremen  other 
than  tool  foremen. 


Data  Book  for  Engineers.  Published  by  the  Locomotive  Super- 
heater Company,  30  Church  street,  New  York.  79  pages,  4Vj 
in.  by  8  in.,  bound  in  flexible  leather  covers. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  book  is  the  ease  and 
facility  with  which  any  required  data  or  tables  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  The  book  contains  the  data  most  frequently  de- 
sired by  steam  or  power  plant  operators  with  special  reference 
to  those  in  charge  of  superheated  steam  boilers.  The  first 
few  pages  of  the  book  summarize  the  factors  affecting  the  ad- 
visability of  installing  superheater  units  in  saturated  steam 
boilers.  Fuel  cost,  engine  performance,  boiler  maintenance, 
labor  charges,  steam-line  losses  and  the  relative  first  cost  are 
among  the  factors  considered.  Tables  showing  the  factors  of 
evaporation,  grate  area  per  horsepower  and  the  dimensions  of 
various  types  of  boilers  are  given;  also  additional  tables 
showing  the  size  of  chimneys  per  boiler  horse  power,  fan 
dimensions  and  dimensions  of  standard  boiler  tubes.  Much 
additional  instruction  in  the  way  of  determining  the  flow  of 
steam  in  pipes,  calculating  boiler  horse  power,  speed  of 
pulleys,  etc.,  is  given.  For  reference  in  solving  problems, 
saturated  and  superheated  steam  tables  are  shown  in  the  back 
of  the  book.  All  tables  and  information  are  conveniently 
arranged  and  can  be  readily  located  by  means  of  a  carefully 
arranged  index.  -    '■' 


Proceedings  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association.  Edited  by 
Harry  D.  Vought,  secretary  of  the  association.  95  Liberty  street, 
New  York.    149  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  bound  in  cloth. 

This  book  contains  the  official  proceedings  of  the  twelfth 
•  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association 
held  at  Hotel  Curtis,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  May  25  to  28, 
inclusive,  1920.  As  customafy,  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
book  contain  a  list  of  officers  for  the  year  1920-1921,  subjects 
and  committees  for  the  1921  convention,  and  a  list  of  the 
members  and  guests  who  registered  at  the  convention.  The 
opening  exercises  and  addresses  are  reported  in  full,  to- 
gether with  reports  of  the  secretary,  Harry  D.  Vought.  and 
treasurer,  W.  H.  Laughridge.  Committee  reports,  together 
with  the  complete  discussions,  are  given  in  the  book,  includ- 
ing the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Best  Type  of  Wash- 
out Plug  and  four  other  important  topics,  as  previously  an- 
nounced for  consideration  at  the  1920  convention.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  included  the  address  of  Professor  Alfred  S. 
Kinsey,  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  paper  on 
Electric  Welding  by  Charles  L.  Hempel.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Law  and  Resolutions  is  given  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  publication  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  together  with  the  membership  list  and  a  list  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliary. 


Bituminous  Coal  Storage  Practice.    By  H.  H.  Stoek,  C.  W.  Hip- 
pard  and  W.  D.  Langtry.    Bulletin  No.  116,  Engineering  Exper 
iment  Station,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  150  pages,  6  in 
by  9  in.,  bound  in  paper. 

The  growing  inability  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  coal  from 
the  mine  to  the  consumer  to  take  care  of  the  fuel  demands  ot 
the  country  currently,  especially  during  the  winter  season, 
has  attracted  wide  interest  to  the  problem  of  storing  largf 
quantities  of  coal  near  the  point  of  consumption.  One  of 
the  most  serious  handicaps  to  the  storage  of  bituminous  coal 
is  the  constant  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion.  A  stud, 
of  the  causes  of  spontaneous  combustion  and  methods  of  pre- 
vention has  been  undertaken  by  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  has  been  in  progres."; 
for  several  years.  Considerable  information  on  the  subject 
was  included  in  Circular  No.  6,  on  "Storage  of  Bituminous 
Coal,"  issued  in  1918,  and  Bulletin  No.  116,  contains  mucli 
additional  information  which  has  been  obtained  by  a  study 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  a  considerable  number  of 
fires  in  stored  coal,  as  well  as  of  methods  of  inspecting  stor- 
age piles  which  have  been  followed  with  success  in  the  pre- 
vention of  fires.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  given  in 
detail  and  the  bulletin  is  invaluable  to  any  large  user  of  coal 
who  now  has  storage  piles  or  contemplates  the  storage  of  coal 
in  quantity. 


The  Making,  Shaping  and  Treating  of  Steel,  by  J.  M.  Camp  and 
C.  B.  Francis,  Bureau  of  Instruction,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  600 
pages,  illustrated,  5  in.  by  8  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by 
J.  M.  Camp,  Carnegie  building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  scope  included  by  the  title  of  this  work  naturally 
suggests  a  voluminous  treatise.  However,  the  authors  have 
covered  the  comprehensive  subject  very  well  in  a  book  of  600 
pages  by  eliminating  all  non-essential  matter.  The  book  is 
frankly  a  description  of  the  steel  industry  as  it  exists;  it  is 
not  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  steel  expert  and  com- 
paratively little  is  said  about  the  future  development  of  the 
industry.  For  that  reason,  anyone  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  might  find  little  that  is  new  in  the  book. 
For  the  railroad  officer  who  desires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  steel  industry  and  its  most  important  products,  the  book 
is  extremely  Valuable.  Designed  as  a  course  of  instruction 
for  salesmen,  this  work  necessarily  includes  practically  all 
the  information  required  by  those  who  buy  or  use  steel. 

The  book  is  strictly  non-technical  and  opens  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  fundamentals  of  physics  and  chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  steel  making.  The  entire  process  from  the  ore  to  the 
finished  product  is  then  outlined  in  a  systematic  manner. 
The  various  ores,  refractories,  fuels,  fluxes  and  slags  are  dis- 
cussed and  the  manufacture  of  coke  by  the  beehive  and  by- 
product processes  is  described.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
making  of  pig  iron,  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
blast  furnace  and  the  chemistry  of  the  process  are  covered. 
The  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes  are  treated  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  a  short  history  of  their  development  being  in- 
cluded. Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
steel  in  electric  furnaces,  which  is  followed  by  a  description 
of  the  duplex  and  triplex  processes.  The  section  on  the 
shaping  of  steel  discusses  chemical  properties,  describes  the 
rolling  mill  and  covers  in  some  detail  the  rolling  of  blooms, 
billets,  plates,  rails  and  rail  joints,  the  strip  and  merchant 
mill  products,  rolled  steel  wheels  and  axles. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  constitution,  heat 
treatment  and  composition  of  steel.  The  solution  theory  of 
steel  is  explained  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  heat  treat- 
ment are  discussed  with  this  as  a  basis.  The  concluding 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  effect  of  the  common  elements  on 
the  mechanical  properties  of  carbon  steel  and  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  more  usual  types  of  alloy  steel. 
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Tests  of  a  Pacific  Type  Booster  Locomotive* 

Additional   Tractive    Effort    of    Booster    Increases 
Tonnage  Rating  for  Division  on  New  York  Central 


(4f  DL£  weight  and  spare  steam  harnessed  in  a  simple 
I  way  to  do  useful  work  at  a  critical  time.'"  This,  in 
a  few  words,  describes  the  locomotive  booster  which 
causes  the  trailing  wheels  to  act  as  driving  wheels  in  starting 
the  train  and  to  get  it  over  the  hard  pulls  on  the  road.  For 
the  past  ten  years  or  more  locomotive  designers  have  been 
striving  for  increased  drawbar  pull.  Their  efforts  have  in- 
creased the  load  per  pair  of  drivers  and  the  number  of  driving 
wheels  until  today  the  load  limit  that  track  and  bridge  struc- 
tures will  bear  has  been  closely  approached.     In  starting  and 


foot  of  a  momentum  grade  necessitates  cutting  loose  and  run- 
ning for  water.  Stopping  for  signal  or  other  cause  on  a  hill 
may  necessitate  backing  down  to  get  started  again.  Loss  of 
time  in  starting  disrupts  train  schedules  and  often  results  in 
loss  of  train  rights  with  consequent  overtime,  as  well  as  in- 
creased operating  costs. 

Locomotives  as  ordinarily  built  today  are  hauling  around 
a  large  percentage  of  weight  that  is  useless  except  to  permit 
of  making  the  boiler  larger.  To  permit  train  loading  that 
would  utilize  a  greater  percentage  of  the  available  draw- 


Fig.   1— Profile   of  V^^est   Shore   Division   at   Catskill 


at  slow  speeds  every  locomotive  built  has  greater  boiler  capa- 
city than  it  can  utilize.  While,  of  course,  increased  wheel 
loads  and  larger  units  mean  greater  tractive  effort,  the  limit- 
ing factor,  the  ruling  grade,  determines  the  load  a  locomo- 
tive can  haul  over  the  division.  To  obtain  maximum  prac- 
tical effectiveness  from  the  locomotive  and  offset  the  tonnage 
limit  imposed  by  the  ruling  grade  several  methods  are  in  use. 
One  is  to  station  pushers  at  the  foot  of  the  grades  to  help 
the  train  over  the  hill;  another  is  to  make  up  the  train, 
wherever  possible,  so  as  to  drop  several  cars  at  some  way 
point.    Both  are  expensive  and  unsatisfactory. 

Loading  locomotives  to  the  limit  involves  several  other 
perplexing  operating  problems.    A  water  plug  located  at  the 

*A   description   of  the   locotnotive   booster   was   published   in   the   RaUway 
Mechanical  Engineer  of  May,  1920,  page  265. 


bar  pull  over  the  entire  division  and  yet  have  sufficient  power 
available  for  the  critical  points  where  extra  power  is  needed 
led  to  the  invention  and  development  of  the  locomotive  booster. 
For  approximately  two  years  Engine  3149  equipped  with 
the  booster  has  been  in  operation  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. To  determine  the  operating  advantages  of  the 
booster,  a  series  of  tests  was  conducted  on  the  River  divi- 
sion between  Ravena  and  Weehawken.  This  division  is  130 
miles  long  with  a  ruling  grade  of  one  per  cent  at  Bogota 
going  west  and  0.46  per  cent  at  Haverstraw  going  east.  The 
locomotive  used  in  these  tests,  3149,  is  of  the  Pacific  type 
with  a  load  on  drivers  of  184,000  lb.,  steam  pressure  200 
lb.  and  a  tractive  effort  of  40,000  lb.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Atlantic  City  convention  and  has  been  in  continuous  road 
service  since  that  time;  no  special  preparations  were  made 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Raitzvay  Tool  Foremen's  Association 
for  1919,  274  pages  including  advertising,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  bound 
in  cloth.  Published  by  the  Association.  R.  D.  Fktchcr,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1145  East  Marquette  road,  Chicago. 

This  book  contains  a  complete  transcript  of  thv  puxwil- 
ings  of  the  1919  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Tool 
l"(>remen's  Association.  This  convention  was  the  first  to  1  it- 
held  since  1916  and,  despite  unfavorable  conditions  existing 
at  the  time  it  was  held,  a  number  of  ver\'  instructive  |)apers 
were  presented  and  thoroughly  di.scussed.  Tlie  value  of 
the  year  book,  however,  doe.s  not  lie  wholl\'  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  prcxccdings  of  the  convention,  as  it  contains  a 
numljer  of  well  illustrated  j>apers  on  jigs  and  special  devics 
and  t(M)ls  which  were  received  too  late  to  bo  presented  be- 
fore tile  association  during  the  convention.  Man\  of  tlir-e 
devices  contain  valuable  suggestions  for  shop  foremen  other 
tiian  tool  foremen. 


Data  Book  for  I-fv^iuccrs.  Published  l>y  tlie  L.io "motive  Su|>er- 
Jieater  Company.  30  Cliureh  street.  Xeu  \'. irk.  79  patir^.  4' _. 
in.  by  8  in.,  bound  in  flexible  leather  covers. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  book  i?  the  ease  and 
facility  with  which  any  ref|uired  data  or  tables  may  l)e  re- 
ferred to.  The  i)ook  contains  the  data  most  frequently  de- 
sired by  steam  or  power  plant  operators  with  special  reference 
to  those  in  charge  of  superheated  steam  boilers.  The  first 
few  pages  of  the  book  summarize  the  factors  affecting  the  ad- 
visability of  in^talling  suiterheater  units  in  saturated  .^team 
boilers.  Fuel  cost,  engine  performance,  boiler  maintenance, 
labor  charges,  steam-line  losses  and  the  relative  first  cost  are 
among  the  factors  considered.  Tables  showing  the  factors  of 
evaporation,  grate  area  per  hor.'^epower  and  the  dimensions  of 
various  types  of  boilers  are  given;  also  additional  tables 
showing  the  size  of  chimneys  per  boiler  horse  power,  fan 
dimensions  and  dimensions  of  standard  boiler  tubes.  Much 
additional  instruction  in  the  way  of  determining  the  flow  of 
steam  in  pipes,  calculating  boiler  horse  power,  speed  of 
pulleys,  etc.,  is  given.  For  reference  in  solving  problems, 
saturated  and  superheated  steam  tal)les  are  shown  in  the  l)ack 
of  the  book.  All  table-  and  information  are  eonvenientl\ 
arranged  and  can  be  readily  hxated  by  means  of  a  larefullv 
arranged  index. 


Hituminous  Coal  Storage  Practice.  By  H.  H.  Stoek,  C.  W.  Hip 
pard  and  W.  D.  Langtry.  Bulletin  No.  116.  Engineering  Exper 
iment  Station,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.,  150  pages,  6  in 
by  9  in.,  bound  in  paper. 

The  growing  inability  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  coal  froi. 
the  mine  to  the  consumer  to  take  care  of  the  fuel  demands  ( 
the  country  currently,  especially  during  the  winter  seasor 
has  attracted  wide  interest  to  the  problem  of  storing  lar? 
(luantities  of  coal  near  the  point  of  consumption.     One  o* 
the  most  serious  handicaps  to  the  storage  of  bituminous  co;< 
i.'i  the  constant  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion.     A  stud 
of  the  causes  of  spontaneous  combustion  and  methods  of  pr 
vention  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Engineering  Experimer- 
Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  has  been  in  progre- 
for  several  years.     Considerable  information  on  the  subie.  ^ 
was  included  in  Circular  Xo.  6,  on  "Storage  of  Bituminou- 
Coal."  issued  in  1918.  and  Bulletin  Xo.  116.  contains  mud 
additional  information  which  has  been  obtained  by  a  studv 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  a  considerable  number  cj' 
fires  in  stored  coal,  as  well  as  of  methotls  of  inspecting  stor 
age  piles  which  have  been  followed  with  success  in  the  pre 
vention  of  tires.     The  results  of  these  studies  are  given  in 
detail  and  the  bulletin  is  invaluable  to  any  large  user  of  coal 
who  now  has  storage  piles  or  contemplates  the  .-torage  of  coal 
in  (|uaiuity. 


Proceedings  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  .  Issiuiiition  Edited  l>y 
Harry  D.  Vought.  secretary  of  the  as.sociatiini.  95  Liberty  street. 
Xew  York.     149  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  bound  in  cloth. 

This  book  contains  the  official  jiroccedings  of  the  twelfth 
annual  convention  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  .Association 
held  at  Hotel  Curtis.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  on  May  25  to  2.s. 
inclusive,  1920.  As  customary,  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
book  contain  a  list  of  officers  for  the  year  1920-1921,  subjects 
and  committees  for  the  1921  convention,  and  a  list  of  the 
members  and  guests  who  registered  at  the  convention.  The 
opening  exercises  and  addresses  are  reported  in  full,  to- 
gether with  reports  of  the  secretan-,  Harry  D.  Vought.  and 
treasurer,  \V.  H.  Laughridge.  Committee  reports,  together 
with  the  complete  discussions,  arc  given  in  the  book,  includ- 
ing the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Best  Type  of  Wash- 
out Plug  and  four  other  important  to[)ics.  as  previously  an- 
nounced for  consideration  at  the  1920  convention.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  included  the  address  of  Professor  Alfred  S. 
Kinsey,  of  Stevens  In.<;titute  of  Technology,  and  a  paper  on 
FUctric  Welding  by  Charles  T-.  Hempel.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Law  and  Resolutions  is  given  and  the  latter 
jiart  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  publication  of  the  constitution 
and  hvrlaws.  together  with  the  membership  list  anfl  a  list  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliarv'. 


'//;,•  Milking.  Shaping  and  Treatint;  of  Steel,  by  J.  M.  Camp  aii'i 
C.  1!.  F"rancis,  Bureau  of  Instruction,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  6fK( 
l-ages.  illustrated,  5  in.  by  8  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  In 
.1.  M.  Camp.  Carnegie  building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  scope  included  by  the  title  of  this  work  naturalh 
.suggests  a  voluminous  treatise.  However,  the  authors  have 
covered  the  comprehensive  subject  very  well  in  a  book  of  60(/ 
pages  by  eliminating  all  non-essential  matter.  The  book  i> 
frankly  a  description  of  the  .'stcel  industry  as  it  exists;  it  is 
not  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  steel  expert  and  com 
paratively  little  is  said  about  the  future  development  of  the 
industry.  For  that  reason,  anyone  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  might  find'  little  that  is  new  in  the  book. 
For  the  railroad  officer  who  desires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  steel  industry  and  its  most  important  products,  the  book 
is  extremely  valuable.  Designed  as  a  course  of  in.struction 
for  salesmen,  this  work  necessarily  includes  practically  all 
the  information  required  by  those  who  buy  or  use  steel. 

The  l>ook  is  strictly  non-technical  and  opens  with  a  discu.<- 
sion  of  the  fundamentals  of  physics  and   chemistrv  as  ap 
plied  to  steel  making.    The  entire  process  from  the  ore  to  the 
finished   product  is   then  outlined   in   a   .sy.stematic  manner 
The  various  ores,  refractories,  fuels,  fluxes  and  slags  are  dis 
cus.-^ed  and  the  manufacture  of  coke  by  the  iK-ehive  and  b\ 
product   proces.ses   is   described.      In   the   di.>cussion   of   tin 
making  of  pig  iron,  the  con.struction   and  operation   of  thi 
blast  furnace  and  the  chemistry  of  the  j)rocess  are  covered 
The  Bes.^emer  and  oj)en-hearth  processes  are  treated  in  a  sini 
ilar  manner,  a  short  hi.'^tory  of  their  dcvelo|)ment  being  in 
eluded.     Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of. 
steel  in  electric  furnaces,  which  is  followed  by  a  description 
of   the   duplex   and    trif)lex   prcKxsses.      Tin    .-ection   on   tht 
shaping  of  steel  discusses  chemical  i)roperties.  describes  tin 
1  oiling  mill  and  covers  in  .some  detail  the  rolling  (jf  bloom- 
l»illets.  plates,  rails  and  rail  joints,  the  ."^trij)  and  merchan 
mill  products,  rolled  steel  wluels  and  axles. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  constitution,  heal 
treatment  and  composition  of  steel.  The  solution  theory  of 
steel  is  explained  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  heat  treat 
ment  are  discus.sed  with  this  as  a  basis.  The  concludini 
( hapters  are  devoted  to  the  effect  of  the  common  elements  on 
the  mechanical  properties  of  carbon  steel  and  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  more  u.sual  types  of  alloy  steel. 
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Tests  of  a  Pacific  Type  Booster  Locomotive 

Additional   Tractive    Effort    of   Booster    Increases 
.  Tonnage  Rating  for  Division  on  New  York  Central 


4  ( f  DLE  weight  and  spare  steam  harnessed  in  a  simple 
I  way  to  do  useful  work  at  a  critical  time."  This,  in 
a  few  words,  describes  the  locomotive  booster  which 
.  auses  the  trailing  wheels  to  act  as  driving  wheels  in  starting 
the  train  and  to  get  it  over  the  hard  pulls  on  the  road.  For 
the  j>ast  ten  years  or  more  locomotive  designers  have  been 
-triving  for  increased  drawbar  pull.  Their  efforts  have  in- 
creased the  load  per  pair  of  drivers  and  the  number  of  driving 
wheels  until  today  the  load  limit  that  track  and  bridge  struc- 
tures will  bear  has  been  closely  approached.     In  starting  and 


foot  of  a  momentum  grade  necessitates  cutting  loose  and  run- 
ning for  water.  Stopping  for  signal  or  other  cause  on  a  hill 
may  necessitate  backing  down  to  get  started  again.  Loss  of 
time  in  starting  disrupts  train  schedules  and  often  results  in 
loss  of  train  rights  with  consequent  overtime,  as  well  as  in- 
creased operating  costs. 

Locomotives  as  ordinarily  built  t(xiay  are  hauling  around 
a  large  percentage  of  weight  that  is  useless  except  to  permit 
of  making  the  boiler  larger.  To  permit  train  loading  that 
would    utilize  a   greater  percentage   of  the  available   draw- 


Fig.    1 — Profile    of  West   Shore    Division    at   Catskill 


it  slow  speed.-i  every  locomotive  Ijuilt  has  greater  boiler  capa- 
city than  it  can  utilize.  While,  of  course,  increased  wheel 
loads  and  larger  units  mean  greater  tractive  effort,  the  limit- 
ing factor,  the  ruling  grade,  determines  the  load  ii  locomo- 

ive  can  haul  over  the  division.  To  obtain  maximum  prac- 
tical effectiveness  from  the  locomotive  and  offset  the  tonnage 
limit  impo.<5ed  by  the  ruling  grade  several  methods  are  in  use. 
'  )ne  is  to  station  pushers  at  the  foot  of  tiie  grades  to  help 
the  train  over  the  hill;  another  is  to  make  up  the  train, 
wherever  possible,  so  as  to  drop  several  cars  at  some  way 

•oint.    Both  are  expensive  and  unsatisfactory. 

Loading  locomotives  to  the  limit   involves   several  other 
i)erj)lexing  operating  problems.     A  water  plug  located  at  the 

*A    fleMTription    of   the    locomotive   booster    was    published    in    the    Railway 
' !i\haiiii.til   litiginccr  of    May,    1920,   page   265. 


bar  pull  over  the  entire  division  and  yet  have  sufiicient  j)Ower 
available  for  the  critical  points  where  extra  power  is  needed 
led  to  the  invention  and  develo[)ment  of  the  locomotive  l)O0Ster. 
For  approximately  two  year?  Kngine  .U49  equippetl  with 
the  booster  has  been  in  o])eration  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. To  determine  the  operating  advantages  of  the 
booster,  a  series  of  tests  was  conducted  on  the  River  divi- 
sion between  Ravena  and  Weehawken.  This  divisifm  is  L>0 
miles  long  with  a  ruling  grade  of  one  per  cent  at  Bogota 
going  west  and  0.46  per  cent  at  Haverstraw  going  east.  The 
locomotive  used  in  these  tests.  3149,  is  of  the  Pacific  tvpe 
with  a  load  on  drivers  of  184.000  lb.,  steam  pressure  200 
lb.  and  a  tractive  effort  of  40,000  lb.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Atlantic  City  convention  and  has  been  in  continuous  road 
ser\-ice  since  that  time;  no  special  preparations  were  made 
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for  the  test.     A  dynamometer  car  was  used  to  obtain  the 
necessary  data. 

In  making  these  tests  information  was  wanted  on  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

1 .  Practical  increase  in  tonnage  that  could  be  hauled  over 
the  division  because  of  the  booster. 

2.  Effect  of  the  booster  on  train  operation  over  the  di- 
vision. 

3.  Maximum  drawbar  pull  with  the  booster  in  action. 

4.  Maximum  drawbar  pull  without  the  booster. 

5.  Time  saved  over  the  division  because  of  the  booster. 
.  ,:  6.     Increased  train  acceleration  by  use  of  the  booster. 

7.  Effect  of  a  crew,  inexperienced  with  the  booster,  op- 
eraftng  a  locomotive  equipped  with  a  booster. 

Test  Results  Going  East 

The  first  test  was  made  going  east  from  Ravena  to  Wee- 
hawken.  Without  the  booster,  Engine  3149  is  rated  from 
Ravena  with  2,600  tons  and  runs  to  Newburgh  where  the 
tonnage  is  reduced  to  2,100  tons,  a  reduction  of  19.2  per 
cent  In  making  this  test  it  was  decided  to  endeavor  to 
bring  2,582  tons  through  to  Weehawken.  This  not  only 
involved  getting  over  the  ruling  grade  at  Haverstraw,  but 
also  introduced  other  interesting  and  important  operating 
problems. 

At  Catskill  the  water  plug  is  located  at  the  bottom  of  two 
grades.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  leave  the  train  at  the  top 
of  the  grade  west  of  the  water  plug,  run  two  miles  for  water, 
back  up  to  the  train  and  make  a  run  down-grade  to  get 
sufficient  momentum  to  carry  over  the  up-grade.  The  profile 
of  the  road  at  this  point  (Fig.  1)  shows  a  down-grade  of 
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Fig.  2 — Dynamometer  Record  of  Booster  Locomotive  on  Catskill 

Grade 

0.55  per  cent  and  an  up-grade  averaging  0.375  per  cent. 
Running  for  water  in  this  way  consumes  20  to  30  minutes' 
time  in  good  weather.  When  the  weather  is  bad  with  sleet 
and  snow  30  minutes'  time  is  usually  lost  in  pumping  up  the 
train  line  alone  before  the  train  can  be  started  after  coupling 
up,  thus  more  than  doubling  the  time  lost. 

In  the  test  run  the  practice  referred  to  was  not  followed. 
Engine  3149  hauled  the  train  to  the  water  plug  mtact,  took 
water  and  started  up  the  grade  with  the  full  train  with  the 
booster  in  operation.  As  shown  by  the  dynamometer  record 
(Fig.  2)  the  locomotive,  with  the  booster  in  operation,  ac- 
celerated to  five  miles  per  hour  very  quickly,  the  drawbar 
pull  showing  41,067  lb.  at  this  point  and  in  a  distance  of 


580  ft.  the  speed  increased  from  5  to  8^  m.p.h.,  or  an  in- 
crease of  70  per  cent.  When  the  booster  was  disengaged  and 
the  locomotive  took  the  load  entirely,  the  drawbar  pull  showed 
33,497  lb.,  a  difference  of  7,570  lb. 

Reference  to  Fig.  1  showing  the  road  profile  and  Fig.  2 


Ruling  Tonnage  for  West  Shoe  Division 
Distance 

, K 

Weehawken  Cornwall  Newburgh  Kingston 

0  miles  52  miles  57  miles  88  miles 

Tonnage   Going  East   Without  Booster 

2.100  tons  

Tonnage  Going  East  With  Booster 

2,582  tons  

Tonnage  Going  West  Without  Booster 

1,800  tons  2,100  tons  2,600  tons 

Tonnage  Going  West  With  Booster 
2,015  tons  2,577  tons  2,745  tons 


Ravena 
129  mile^ 

2,600  tons 

2,582  tons 


showing  the  dynamometer  record  clearly  indicate  the  part 
the  booster  played  in  making  possible  the  starting  of  the 
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Fig.  3 — Performance  of   Booster  Locomotive   With  22.6  ^w  Cent 
Excess  Tonnage  on   Haverstraw  Grade 

train  and  getting  up  to  speed  on  the  grade;  without  the  booster 
this  performance  would  have  been  impossible. 

At  this  point  an  important  time  saving  operating  situation 
developed.  Because  of  the  time  saved  at  Catskill,  West 
Point  was  reached  just  three  minutes  before  an  express  was 
due.  The  express  was  followed  to  Weehawken,  whereas 
usually  two  or  three  local  passenger  trains  are  allowed  to  go 
ahead.  At  times  this  adds  another  30  minutes'  delay  in 
addition  to  the  time  lost  at  Catskill.  After  leaving  Catskill 
the  booster  was  used  for  starting  whenever  the  train  was 
stopped  for  signals  or  other  reasons,  each  start  showing  rapid 
acceleration. 

The  ruling  grade  on  this  division  is  known  as  the  Haver- 
straw grade  (Fig.  3).  It  is  over  six  miles  long  and  the 
average  gradient  is  about  0.46  per  cent.  This  grade  was 
approached  at  a  speed  of  Z2>  m.p.h.  with  the  booster  idle  and 
continuing  up-grade  the  speed  dropped  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  first  mile,  28^  m.p.h. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  mile,  19  m.p.h. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  mile,  12  m.p.h. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  mile,  8  m.p.h. 

At  the  fifth  mile  the  speed  was  ly^  m.p.h,  and  fallinn 
rapidly.  The  drawbar  pull  was  36,441  lb.  Without  th; 
assistance  of  the  booster  the  train  would  have  stalled. 

At  this  point  the  booster  was  cut  in  on  a  0.52  per  cent 
grade,  and  in  432  ft.  the  speed  reached  eight  miles  per  hour 
and  the  drawbar  pull  42,900  lb.,  an  increase  of  6,459  lb 
drawbar  pull  or  17.7  per  cent  because  of  the  booster.  Ir. 
the  first  Ya,  mile,  after  the  booster  was  working,  the  speed 
reached  10  m.p.h.  This  shows  an  acceleration,  because  of 
the  booster,  in  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  2)Zyi  per  cent  with 
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a  t  ain  tonnage  22.9  per  cent  above  normal.  In  taking  this 
tra  n  over  the  ruling  grade  the  booster  was  used  for  about 
1^,  miles  and  just  before  being  disengaged  a  drawbar  pull 
of  45,080  lb.  was  recorded  on  the  dynamometer  car. 

!  he  train  arrived  at  Weehawken  with  the  same  tonnage 
\vita  which  it  started  from  Ravena.  This  was  the  first  time 
thi:^  tonnage  had  ever  been  hauled  over  the  entire  division 
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Fig.  4 — Drawbar  Pull  and  Speed  Record  Ascending  Bogota  Grade 

by  this  type  of  locomotive.  In  addition  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  and  the  locomotive  was  handled  by  a  crew  not 
regularly  assigned  to  the  locomotive.  Since  this  test  was  made 
the  crew  regularly  operating  this  locomotive  has  hauled  2,618 
tons  over  the  division,  an  increase  of  24.6  per  cent  over  the 
regular  tonnage. 

Test  Results  Going  West 

By  referring  to  the  tabulated  statement  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  tonnage  rating  of  this  locomotive  without  the  booster 
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increased   from  34,228   lb.   to  38,793    lb.,   an   increase   of 
4,565  lb. 

At  West  Nyack  a  test  was  made  to  determine  the  combined 
power  of  the  locomotive  and  the  booster.  The  grade  at  this 
point  is  1.04  per  cent.  The  train  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still and  a  start  made  by  taking  slack.  As  shown  by  the 
dynamometer  car  record  (Fig.  5)  the  train  proceeded  .235 
of  a  mile,  where  it  stalled,  and  the  maximum  drawbar  pull 
at  zero  speed  registered  51,138  lb.    The  boiler  pressure  re- 
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Fig.  6 — Stalling  Test  to  Determine  Maximum  Drawbar  Pull  Without 

the  Booster 


mained  constant;  the  throttle  was  wide  open  and  the  reverse 
lever  in  the  comer. 

To  determine  the  maximum  drawbar  pull  of  the  locomo- 
tive without  the  booster  a  test  was  made  on  an  0.86  per  cent 
grade  into  Congers,  the  tonnage  at  this  point  being  1,958  tons, 
one  car  having  been  set  off  on  account  of  hot  boxes.  With  the 
booster  working,  the  train  was  brought  entirely  on  the  grade, 
the  booster  then  cut  out,  and  the  engine  proceeding  until 
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Fig.  5 — Stalling  Test  to  Determine  Maximum   Drawbar  Pull  With      ,| 

the  Booster 

is  1,800  tons  to  Newburgh,  at  which  point  it  is  increased  to 
2.100  tons  to  Kingston,  where  it  is  again  increased  to  2,600 
tons  to  Ravena.  Use  of  the  booster  permitted  increasing  the 
tonnage  to  2,015  out  of  Weehawken,  increasing  it  to  2,577 
at  Cornwall  and  again  increasing  it  to  2,745  tons  at  King- 
ston, which  tonnage  was  hauled  to  Ravena. 

The  ruling  grade  going  west  on  this  division  begins  lYz 
nnles  from  Weehawken  at  Bogota.  It  is  a  one  per  cent  grade 
approximately  1^  miles  long.  The  dynamometer  record 
^^as  started  at  a  point  eight  miles  from  Hohokus,  where  the 
s.i>eed  was  25  m.p.h.,  and  about  two-thirds  the  way  up  the  • 
sj-eed  had  dropped  to  13  m.p.h.  At  this  point  the  booster  was 
<^'it  in.     As  shown  in  Fig.  4  the  drawbar  pull  immediately 


A   Close   View  of  the   T.railer  Truck   With   the    Booster 

stalled.  As  shown  by  the  dynamometer  car  record  (Fig.  6) 
the  drawbar  pull  registered  40,421  lb.  at  zero  speed.  To 
get  the  train  moving  again  the  booster  v;as  engaged  and  the 
maximum  drawbar  pull  registered  49,953  lb.,  showing  an 
increase  of  9,532  lb.,  or  the  additional  drawbar  pull  which 
the  booster  exerted. 

At  Cornwall  the  tonnage  was  increased  to  2,577  tons,  the 
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for  the  test.     A  dynamometer  car  was  used  to  obtain   the 
necessary  data. 

In  making  these  tests  information  was  wanted  on  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

1.  Practical  increase  in  tonnage  that  could  be  hauled  over 
the  division  because  of  the  booster. 

2.  Effect  of  the  booster  on  train  operation  over  the  di- 
vision. 

3.  Maximum  drawbar  pull  with  the  booster  in  action. 

4.  Maximum  drawbar  pull  without  the  l)00ster. 

5.  Time  saved  over  the  division  ])ecause  of  the  booster. 

6.  Increased  train  acceleration  by  use  of  the  booster. 

7.  Effect  of  a  crew,  inexperienced  with  the  booster,  op- 
erating a  locomotive  equipped  with  a  booster. 

Test  Results  Going  East 

The  first  test  was  made  going  east  from  Ravena  to  Wee- 
hawken.  Without  the  booster,  Engine  3140  is  rated  from 
Ravena  with  2,600  tons  and  runs  to  Newburgh  where  the 
tannage  is  reduced  to  2,100  tons,  a  reduction  of  19.2  per 
cent.  In  making  this  test  it  was  decided  to  endeavor  to 
bring  2,582  tons  through  to  Weehawken.  This  not  only 
involved  getting  over  the  ruling  grade  at  Haverstraw,  but 
also  introduced  other  interesting  and  important  operating 
problems. 

At  Catskill  the  water  plug  is  located  at  the  bottom  of  two 
grades.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  leave  the  train  at  the  top 
of  the  grade  west  of  the  water  plug,  run  two  miles  for  water, 
back  up  to  the  train  and  make  a  run  down-grade  to  get 
sufficient  momentum  to  carry  over  the  up-grade.  The  profile 
of  the  road  at  this  point   (Fig.   1)   shows  a  down-grade  of 
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Fig.  2 — Dynan.ometer  Record  of  Booster  Locomotive  on  Catskill 

Grade 

0.55  per  cent  and  an  up-grade  averaging  0.375  per  cent. 
Running  for  water  in  this  way  consumes  20  to  .^0  minutes 
time  in  good  weather.  When  the  weather  is  bad  with  sleet 
and  snow  30  minutes'  time  is  usually  lost  in  pumping  up  the 
train  line  alone  before  the  train  can  be  started  after  coupling 
up,  thus  more  than  doubling  the  time  lost. 

In  the  test  run  the  practice  referred  to  was  not  followed. 
Engine  3149  hauled  the  train  to  the  water  plug  intact,  took 
water  and  started  up  the  grade  with  the  lull  train  with  the 
booster  in  operation.  As  shown  by  the  dynamometer  record 
(Fig.  2)  the  locomotive,  with  the  booster  in  operation,  ac- 
celerated to  five  miles  per  hour  very  quickly,  the  drawbar 
pull  showing  41.067  lb.  at  this  point  and  in  a  distance  of 


580  ft.  the  speed  increased  from  5  to  8'j  m.p.h.,  or  an  i- 
crease  of  70  per  cent.  When  the  booster  was  disengaged  a  .] 
the  locomotive  took  the  load  entirely,  the  drawbar  pull  sho\^  ij 
33,497  lb.,  a  difference  of  7,570  lb. 

Reference  to  Fig.  1  showing  the  road  profile  and  Fig.  2 


Ruling  Tonnage  for  West  Shore  Division 
Distance 

Ci  rnvvall  Newbtir,ch  Kingston 

52  mihs  57  miles  88  miles 

Tonnage  Going  East  Without  Booster 

2,100  tons  

Tonnage  Going  East  With  Booster 

Tonnage  Going   West   Without  Booster 

2,100  tons  2,600  tons 

Tonnage  Going  We>t  With   Booster 
2,111  tons  2,745  tons 


Wochawken 
i)  miles 


2,582  tons 
1,800  tons 
2.015  tons 


Ravena 
129  mill 

2,600  ton- 

2.582  totis 


showing  the  dynamometer  record  clearly  indicate  the  prn 
the  booster  played  in  making  possible  the   starting  of  ti  < 
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Fig.    3 — Performance    of    Booster    Locomotive    With    22.6    Per    Cent 
Excess  Tonnage   on    Haverstraw   Grade 

train  and  getting  up  to  speed  on  the  grade;  without  the  booster 
this  performance  would  have  been  impossible. 

At  this  point  an  important  time  saving  operating  situation 
developed.  Because  of  the  time  saved  at  Catskill,  West 
Toint  was  reached  just  three  minutes  before  an  express  wa> 
due.  llie  express  was  followed  to  W^eehawken,  wherea-- 
usually  two  or  three  local  passenger  trains  are  allowed  to  gc- 
ahead.  .\t  times  this  adds  another  30  minutes'  delay  ii 
addition  to  the  time  lost  at  Catskill.  After  leaving  Catskir 
thf  booster  was  used  for  starting  whenever  the  train  wa 
stopped  for  signals  or  other  reasons,  each  start  showing  rapii: 
acceleration. 

The  ruling  grade  on  this  division  is  known  as  the  Haver 
.*traw  grade  (Fig.  3).  It  is  over  six  miles  long  and  th 
average  gradient  is  about  0.46  per  cent.  This  grade  wa 
approached  at  a  speed  of  33  m.p.h.  with  the  l»ooster  idle  an. 
continuing  up-grade  the  .speed  dropped  as  follows: 

.\t  the  end  of  the  first  mile,  28X>  m.p.h. 

.At  the  end  of  the  second  mile,  19  m.p.h. 

-At  the  end  of  the  third  mile,  12  m.p.h, 

.At  the  end  of  the  fourth  mile,  8  m.p.h. 

.At  the  fifth  mile  the  speed  was  7^  m.p.h.  and  fallin 
rapidly.  The  drawbar  pull  was  36,441  lb.  Without  tli 
assi.stance  of  the  booster  the  train  would  have  stalled. 

.At  this  point  the  booster  was  cut  in  on  a  0.52  per  cen 
grade,  and  in  432  ft.  the  speed  reached  eight  miles  per  hou 
and  the  drawbar  pull  42,900  lb.,  an  increase  of  6,459  H 
drawbar  pull  or  17.7  per  cent  because  of  the  booster.  I: 
the  first  -V^  mile,  after  the  booster  was  v.-orking,  the  spee( 
reached  10  m.p.h.  This  shows  an  acceleration,  because  o;" 
the  Lcuster.  in  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  is^\'},  per  cent  witl 
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lin  tonnage  22.9  per  cent  above  normaL  In  taking  this 
;\  over  the  ruling  grade  the  booster  was  used  for  about 
miles  and  just  before  being  disengaged  a  drawbar  pull 
5,080  lb.  was  recorded  on  the  dynamometer  car. 
he  train  arrived  at  Weehawken  with  the  same  tonnage 
■vvi'ii  which  it  started  from  Ravena.  This  was  the  first  time 
(h.    tonnage  had  ever  been  hauled  over  the  entire  division 
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Fig.  4 — Drawbar  Pull  and  Speed   Record  Ascending   Bogota  Grade 

bv  this  t}-pe  of  locomotive.  In  addition  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  and  the  locomotive  was  handled  by  a  crew  not 
reijularly  assigned  to  the  locomotive.  Since  this  test  was  made 
the  crew  regularly  operating  tliis  locomotive  has  hauled  2,618 
tons  over  the  division,  an  increase  of  24.6  per  cent  over  the 
regular  tonnage. 

Test  Results  Going  West 

By  referring  to  the  tabulated  statement  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  tonnage  rating  of  this  locomotive  without  the  booster 


Speed  Dafum 


Alinemenf 


Z4S  246 

Miles  from  tVeehcrtvken. 


S*J 


^  g.  5 — Stalling   Test  to   Determine   Maximum    Drawbar   Pull   With 

the  Booster 

i    1,800  tons  to  Newburgh,  at  which  point  it  is  increased  to 

-  100  tons  to  Kingston,  where  it  is  again  increased  to  2,600 
t  ns  to  Ravena.  Use  of  the  booster  permitted  increasing  the 
t'  inage  to  2,015  out  of  Weehawken,  increasing  it  to  2.577 
•;    Cornwall  and  again  increasing  it  to  2,745  tons  at  King- 

-  m,  which  tonnage  was  hauled  to  Ravena. 

The  ruling  grade  going  west  on  this  division  begins  7^'? 
'  les  from  Weehawken  at  Bogota.  It  is  a  one  per  cent  grade 
'■  proximately  1^4  miles  long.  The  dynamometer  record 
^Ms  started  at  a  point  eight  miles  from  Hohokus,  where  the 
■"  '.ed  was  25  m.f).h..   and  about  two-thirds  the  way  up  the 

-  eed  had  dropped  to  \?>  m.p.h.  At  this  point  the  booster  was 
f  t  in.     As  sho\\Ti  in  Fig.  4  the  drawbar  pull  immediately 


increased    from   ■d-\,12^    lb.    to   38,793    lb.,    an    increase   of 
4,565  1b.         :■  :  ■     -        •  /    "'  ; 

At  West  Nyack  a  test  was  made  to  determine  the  combined 
power  of  the  locomotive  and  tlie  booster.  The  grade  at  this 
point  is  1.04  per  cent.  The  train  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still and  a  start  made  by  taking  slack.  As  shown  by  the 
dynamometer  car  record  (Fig.  5)  the  train  proceeded  .235 
of  a  mile,  where  it  stalled,  and  the  maximum  drawbar  pull 
at  zero  speed  registered  51,138  lb.     The  boiler  pressure  re- 


^  so.ooo 

>,48.000\^ 
^  46.000^ 

^  44.000 
■^  42,000<r: 

g  40.000' 


Fig.  6 — Stalling  Test  to  Determine  Maximum  Drawbar  Pull  Without 

the"  Booster 


mained  constant;  the  throttle  was  wide  open  and  the  reverse 
lever  in  the  comer. 

To  determine  the  maximum  drawbar  pull  of  the  locomo- 
tive without  the  booster  a  test  was  made  on  an  0.86  per  cent 
grade  into  Congers,  the  tonnage  at  this  point  being  1,958  tons, 
one  car  having  been  set  off  on  account  of  hot  boxes.  With  the 
booster  working,  the  train  was  brought  entirely  on  the  grade, 
the  booster   then   cut  out,  and   the  engine  proceeding   until 


A    Close    View    of    the    Trailer   Truck    With    the    Booster 

Stalled.  .\s  shown  by  the  dynamometer  car  record  (Fig.  6) 
tlie  drawbar  pull  registered  40,421  lb.  at  zero  speed.  To 
get  the  train  moving  again  the  booster  v.as  engaged  and  the 
maximum  drawbar  pull  registered  49,953  lb.,  showing  an 
increase  of  9,532  lb.,  or  the  additional  drawbar  pull  which 
the  booster  exerted. 

.\t  Cornwall  the  tonnage  was  increased  to  2.577  tons,  the 
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usual  tonnage   from  this  point  to  Newburgh  being   1,800 

tons.     At  West  Park,  on  a  .52  per  cent  grade,  it  was  found 

:  ;■,   necessary  to  use  the  booster  again  as  the  speed  had  dropped 

>'    ..  to  12  m.p.h.     Upon  arrival  at  Kingston  the  train  was  in- 

; ;; :  creased  to  2,745  tons,  which  is  145  tons  in  excess  of  the 

.-: :  regular  rating  of  2,600  tons,   and   the  train  continued   to 

"  -  Ravena  successfully  handling  this  tonnage. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  booster  emphasized 

-  "  ■  by  these  tests  was  the  rapid  acceleration,  which  is  accom- 

'  ■    plished  at  practically  no  increase  in  weight,  as  the  booster 

■  ':  weighs  less  than  4,000  lb.    The  following  tabulation  shows 
;;•    clearly  the  reason  for  this: 

•  -   Maximum  drawbar  pull  of  locomotive 40.421  lb. 

;■;■    Drawbar  pull  of  locomotive  necessary  to  move  train  on  given  grade  36,441  lb. 

Difference   (force  available  for  acceleration) 3,980  lb. 

>•    '■ .    Maximum  drawbar  pull  of  locomotive  with  booster  in  operation..   49,618  1b. 
Less  drawbar  pull  necessary  to  move  train 36,441  lb. 

■;■.,-      Reserve  for  acceleration  with  booster  is  increased  to 13,177  1b. 

i.   •   Deducting  force  available  for  acceleration  without  the  booster...     3,980  1b. 

-.'.    increased    force    available    for    acceleration    on    the    same    locomo- 
tive with  the  booster  operating 9.197  lb. 

■. ..  :        Hence    9.197/3,980    equals   231    per    cent    increase    in    force    available    for 
acceleration  purposes. 

On  freight  trains  rapid  acceleration  is  important,  as  it  en- 
;  ables  a  quick  get-away  and  the  increase  in  available  starting 

■  ;  :'•  power  means  a  smooth,  even  start. 


Driving  Mechanism  of  the  Booster 

Quick  acceleration  often  saves  sufficient  time  to  permit  a 
■;  freight  train  to  continue  on  its  run  when  otherwise  it  might 

necessarily  have  to  take  a  siding  to  permit  other  trains  to^ 
. .  pass.     Moreover,  the  additional  capacity  which  the  booster 
■  contributes  to  the  locomotive  in  starting  avoids  damage  to 
'.,  rolling  stock  by  avoiding  the  need  of  taking  slack, 
i       On  passenger  trains  it  means  saving  time  in  starting  from 

station  or  other  stops.     A  few  minutes  saved  at  each  stop 
■^  with  a  heavy  train  helps  maintain  operating  schedules.     The 

smooth,  easy  start  also  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  traveling 
..public. 

Conclusions 

From  the  results  of  these  tests  the  follov/ing  conclusions 
were  drawn : 


1.  The  booster  makes  possible  increasing  the  tonnage  that 
a  locomotive  can  haul. 

2.  It  provides  quick  acceleration  that  helps  maihtr.in 
schedules  more  easily  and  reduces  the  time  over  ■■iq 
division.  In  several  instances  under  observation  tae 
time  consumed  in  getting  freight  trains  out  of  terrain  Is 
and  yards  was  reduced  50  per  cent. 

3.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  taking  slack  in  starting. 

4.  It  reduces  tire  and  rail  wear  as  slipping  of  drivers  is 
avoided. 

5.  Because  of  its  smooth,  steady  pull  at  starting  it  redu  es 
wear  and  tear  on  equipment  and  eliminates  breaks-in- 
two. 

6.  It  increases  the  average  speed  over  grades  and  eliminates 
stalling. 

7.  The  booster  power  is  always  instantly  available  at 
speeds  below  12  m.p.h. 

8.  It  helps  relieve  traffic  congestion,  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum ton-miles  over  the  division. 

9.  No  extra  coal  is  consumed  because  of  the  booster,  and 
fuel  economy  should  result  because  the  time  required 
over  the  division  is  reduced. 

10.  The  booster  is  automatic  in  operation  and  control  and 
adds  no  extra  duties  to  the  engine  crew. 

11.  It  gives  the  effective  increase  in  starting  drawbar  pull 
that  an  additional  pair  of  drivers  would  give,  but  avoids 
hauling  around  50,000  lb.  or  more  weight  that  a  larger 
locomotive  would  involve,  weight  that  is  useless  a  large 
percentage  of  the  time  and  that  present  track  and  bridge 
structure  will  not  carry. 

12.  The  booster  is  in  motion  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
time.     Its  maintenance  is  negligible. 

13.  It  avoids  stalling  where  sudden  weather  changes  while 
enroute  would  render  impossible  the  hauling  of  normal 
tonnage. 

14.  It  provides  a  reserve  capacity  that  helps  to  even  out  the 
difference  between  an  experienced  and  inexperienced 
crew. 
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New  York   Harbor,   Looking   North  Along   West  Street 


Relative  Merits  of  Steam  and  Electric  Traction 


strong  Points  of  Both  Outlined  at  a  Joint  Meet- 
ing  of  Electrical   and   Mechanical    Engineers 


THE  advantages  of  steam  and  electric  locomotives  were 
discussed  by  their  exponents  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  the  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  Railroad 
S-ction  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
ht'ld  on  October  22  in  the  Engineering  Societies  building, 
New  York.  One  paper  on  steam  locomotives  and  two  papers 
on  electric  locomotives  were  presented  and  the  papers  were 
discussed  by  several  railroad  and  railroad  supply  men. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  these  papers  and  the  subse- 
quent discussion: 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES 
HAVE  BEEN  GREATLY  OVERSTATED 

BY  JCMN  E.  MUHLFELD 
Rirflway   and   Industrial   Engineer*,    Inc. 

In  the  protection  and  control  of  railroad  net  earnings,  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  is  the  kind  of  motive  power  to 
be  used. 

When  discussing  or  recommending  the  further  electrifica- 
tion of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  steam  operated  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  important  item  involved  is  a 
correct  and  complete  statement  of  facts,  comparing  the  most 
up-to-date  steam  with  similar  electric  operations,  after  which 
immediately  come  the  important  factors  of  the  necessary 
financing  and  legislation. 

While  there  is  much  existing  steam  road  trackage  that  can 
and  should  receive  first  consideration  as  regards  electrifica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  gases  from  underground 
terminals  and  tunnels  and  to  give  relief  to  terminal  or  line 
traffic  congestion  in  the  vicinity  of  large  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centers,  it  would  be  financial  suicide  to  electrify  im- 
mediately adjacent  connecting  and  intermediate  mileage,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  improvements  that  can  be  made  in 
both  existing  and  new  steam  locomotives  in  increasing  general 
efficiency  and  economy  in  operation  and  maintenance. 

Before  the  electric  locomotive  can  be  made  permissible  for 
general  application  the  electrical  engineer  must  reduce  first 
costs;  promote  interchangeability;  provide  a  motor  which  will 
efficiently,  economically  and  flexibly  cover  a  wide  range  of 
speeds  and  not  break  down  or  deteriorate  from  overloading 
and  heating;  reduce  complication,  wear  and  corrosion  in  trans- 
mission and  contact  line  apparatus;  and  substantially  reduce 
the  current  losses  between  the  point  of  power  production  and 
the  locomotive  drawbar.  Likewise  the  steam  railway  mechan- 
ical engineers,  locomotive  builders  and  specialty  manufac- 
turers, if  they  are  to  continue  the  steam  locomotive  in  its 
present  field  of  usefulness,  must  become  more  active  in  mod- 
ernization and  bring  about  improvements  that  will  substan- 
tially increase  its  capacity  and  thermal  efficiency  by  the  use 
of  higher  steam  pressures  and  superheat;  compounding;  more 
efficient  methods  of  combustion;  utilization  of  waste  exhaust 
steam  and  products  of  combustion  heat;  better  distribution 
and  use  of  live  steam;  reduction  of  dynamic  weights;  greater 
percentage  of  adhesive  to  total  weight  and  a  lower  factor  of 
adhesion;  and  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  standby  losses. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of  modern 
steam  and  electric  locomotives  the  following  may  be  stated  as 
important  items  for  ccmsideration : 

Financing.  Few  if  any  existing  steam  roads  can  justify  or 
stand  the  additional  capital  investment  required  per  mile  of 
road  for  electrification,  except  for  short  distances  under  very 


special  conditions  such  as  prevailed  on  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern; where  the  ventilation  and  1.5  per  cent  grade  of  ^i  mile 
single  track  tunnel  restricted  the  train  movements  to  six  miles 
per  hour  on  a  congested  traffic  section  of  the  main  line,  and 
even  then  only  providing  the  fixed  charges  and  operating  ex- 
penses are  not  too  excessive. 

Adaptability  to  Existing  Trackage  and  Facilities.  Fore- 
most in  favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  its 
flexibility  and  adaptability  to  existing  railroad  trackage, 
terminal  and  operating  facilities,  and  the  relatively  low  first 
cost  per  unit  of  power  developed  for  the  movement  of  traffic. 
Being  a  self-contained  mobile  power  plant,  it  is  possible  to 
quickly  transfer  needed  or  surplus  power  from  one  part  of  the 
line  to  another  and  to  concentrate  it  when  and  where  neces- 
sary, whereas  with  the  electric  locomotive  this  is  impossible 
unless  electrification  extends  over  the  entire  property  or  the 
sources  of  power  supply  have  almost  prohibitive  peak  load 
capacity.  Furthermore,  the  various  systems  of  electrification 
do  not  make  the  interchanging  of  electric  locomotives  prac- 
ticable without  much  non-productive  first-cost,  complicaticm, 
and  maintenance  and  operating  expense. 

Effectiveness  in  Increasing  Track  Capacity.  Without  a 
doubt  electrification  increases  the  capacity  of  a  terminal.  As 
already  set  forth,  special  line  conditions  may  make  electrifica- 
tion advisable  for  short  distances,  but  results  do  not  justify 
the  frequent  reference  by  electrical  engineers  to  the  weakness 
of  steam  locomotive  haulage  during  the  unprecedented  cold 
weather  in  the  winter  of  1917-18.  If  electrification  would 
have  obviated  the  difficulty,  why  did  the  New  Haven  not 
operate  at  100  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  over  its  electrified  zone 
at  that  time?  If  short  of  locomotives  or  motor  cars  the  New 
York  Central  had  plenty  of  surplus  that  was  not  in  use  and 
which  could  not  be  utilized  outside  of  its  electric  zone  where 
it  was  badly  needed.  The  probable  answer  is  lack  of  inter- 
changeability, which  is  still  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
operating  factors  involved  in  any  electrification  scheme. 
Although  under  the  multiple  unit  system  locomotive  and  train 
operation  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  provide  unlimited  sus- 
tained hauling  capacity,  at  the  head  of  the  train,  the  tonnage 
to  be  handled  without  rear  end  or  intermediate  helpers  is 
limited  by  the  ability  of  the  draft  rigging  on  the  cars  to  with- 
stand the  pull  and  shock,  and  this  limitation  can  be  readily 
met  and  exceeded  in  steam  locomotive  design  and  operati<». 

Train  Speeds.  The  average  freight  car  is  in  main  line 
movement  only  about  10  per  cent  of  its  life,  or  2  hr.  and 
24  min.  out  of  each  24  hr.  Therefore,  increasing  train  speeds 
beyond  established  economic  limits  at  the  sacrifice  of  tonnage, 
and  with  an  increase  in  fuel,  track  and  equipment  upkeep 
and  danger  of  operation  is  not  the  solution  of  the  freight  traffic 
problem. 

As  the  electric  locwnotive  is  a  constant  speed  machine, 
whether  going  up  or  down  grade,  and  is  unable  to  utilize  its 
rated  capacity  and  effectiveness  through  the  same  range  of 
speed  and  tractive  power  variations  as  the  more  flexible  steam 
locomotive,  the  latter  can  therefore  be  more  efficiently  operated 
over  the  continually  changing  up  and  down  grades,  levels, 
curves  and  tangents  traversed  by  the  average  freight  train  in 
this  country.  With  respect  to  passenger  train  service,  where 
speed  is  more  of  a  factor,  the  steam  locMnotive  performs 
equally  satisfactorily. 

Fuel  Consumption.  Great  econortiy  in  fuel  consumption 
and  cost  is  the  principal  claim  for  electrification  and  re- 
cently electrical  engineers  have  advanced  the  theory  that  it 
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usual  tonnage  from  this  point  to  Xcwhuriih  heintj  1.800 
tons.  At  \\'c5t  Park,  on  u  .52  per  tent  ^radc.  it  was  found 
necessary  to  use  the  booster  again  as  the  speed  had  dropped 
to  12  m.p.h.  Upon  arrival  at  Kingston  the  train  was  in- 
creased to  2,745  tons,  which  is  145  tons  in  excess  of  the 
regular  rating  of  2.600  tons,  and  the  train  continued  to 
Ravena  successfully  handling  this  tonnage. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  booster  emphasized 
by  these  tests  was  the  rapid  acceleration,  which  is  accom- 
j)lished  at  practically  no  increase  in  weight,  as  the  booster 
weighs  less  than  4,000  li).  The  following  tabulation  shows 
clearly  the  reason  for  this: 

Maximum  drawbar   r.uH  of  locomotive ...    40.421  II). 

I>rawbar  pull  of  locr.nic  ti\e  necessary  to  move  train  (ii  sivcti  Rratle   .?6,441  lb. 

DifTerence   (force  av.->ilable   for  acceleration) 3,9X{)  lb. 

.Maximum  drawbar  pull  of  locomotive  with  booster  in  operation..   4'>.61.'!  lb. 
I. ess  drawbar  P'jU  necessary  to  move  train 36.441  lb. 

Reserve  for  acccleratifin  with  booster  is  increased  to 13.17"  lb. 

Deducting  force  available   for   acceleration    without   tlic   booster...      3.VM)  lb. 

/ncrcased    force    available    for    acceleration    on    jlie    same    locomo- 
tive  with   the  booster  opcratinK.  .  . 9.19"  lb. 

Hence    9.197/3.980    cqu.ils    231     per    cent    iiiereasc    in    force    available    fi  r 

acceleration   purjioses. 

On  freight  trains  rapid  acceleration  is  important,  as  it  en- 
al)les  a  quick  get-away  and  the  increa.se  in  available  starting 
power  means  a  snKX)tli.  even  >tart. 
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Driving   Mechanism  of  the  Booster 

<^>uii  k  acceleration  oftiii  >aves  .-uffu  ient  time  to  permit  a 
freight  train  to  continue  on  its  run  when  otherwi.-^e  it  might 
necessarily  have  to  take  a  siding  to  ])ermit  other  trains  to 
pass.  Moreover,  the  additional  eajiaiity  which  the  lioo.-^ter 
iontribute>  to  the  locomotive  in  starting  avoids  damage  to 
rolling  stock  by  avoiding  the  need  of  taking  slack. 

On  passenger  trains  it  means  saving  time  in  starting  from 
station  or  other  stops.  A  few  minutes  saved  at  each  stop 
with  a  heavy  train  helps  maintain  o|)erating  .-schedules.  The 
smooth,  easy  start  al.'so  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  traveling 
public. 

Conclusions 

From  the  results  of  tliese  tests  the  follov.ing  conclusion* 
were  drawn: 


8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 


14. 


The  booster  makes  possible  increasing  the  tonnage  t'  it 
a  locomotive  can  haul. 

It    provides    quick    acceleration    that    helps    maim    a 
schedules  more  easily  and   reduces  the  time  over 
division.     In  several   instances  under  observation 
time  consumed  in  getting  freight  trains  out  of  termii     . 
and  yards  was  reduced  50  per  cent. 

It  eliminates  the  need  for  taking  slack  in  starting. 
It  reduces  tire  and  rail  wear  as  slipping  of  driver-    - 
avoided. 

Because  of  its  smooth,  .steady  pull  at  starting  it  redr    > 
wear  and  tear  on  equipment  and  eliminates  breaks 
two. 

It  Increases  the  average  speed  over  grades  and  elimin.  , 
stalling. 

The  booster  power  is  always  instantly  available  .;: 
speeds  below  12  m.p.h. 

It  helps  relieve  traffic  congestion,  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum ton-miles  over  the  division. 

No  extra  coal  is  consumed  because  of  the  booster,  ami 
fuel  economy  should  result  because  the  time  requijvd 
over  the  division  is  reduced. 

The  i)ooster  is  automatic  in  operation  and  control  and 
adds  no  extra  duties  to  the  engine  crew. 

It  gives  the  effective  increa.se  in  starting  drawbar  jiull 

that  an  additional  pair  of  drivers  would  give,  but  avoiil- 

hauling  around  50,000  lb.  or  more  weight  that  a  larger 

locomotive  would  involve,  weight  that  is  u.seless  a  laru'i 

])ercentage  of  the  time  and  that  present  track  and  brid^n 

structure  will  not  carry. 

The  boo.-iter  is  in  motion  less  tlian   10  per  cent  of  the 

time.     Its  maintenance  is  negligible. 

It  avoids  stalling  where  sudden  weather  changes  while 

enroute  would  render  impossible  the  hauling  of  norni.d 

tonnage. 

It  provides  a  reserve  capacity  that  helps  to  even  out  iIk- 
difference  between  an  experienced  and  inexperienced 
crew. 


Cofyright   bv   F.zi''ng  Calloua' .    V.    )'. 

New   York   Harbor,   Looking    North   Along    West   Street 


Relative  Merits  of  Steam  and  ElectricTraction 


Strong  Points  of  Both  Outlined  at  a  Joint  Meet- 
ing  of   Electrical    and    Mechanical    Engineers 


'^p'HK  advantage  of  steam  and  ekrtric  Iccuniotivcs  were 
I  discussed  hy  their  exponents  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
t  oal  Engineers,  tlie  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  Railroad 
.«-  ;  tion  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
i;  Id  on  Octolier  22  in  the  Engineering  Societies  building, 
\  ow  York.  One  paper  on  steam  locomotives  and  two  papers 
,1  electric  locomotives  were  presented  and  the  papers  were 
.i  -cussed  by  several  railroad  and  railroad  supply  men. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  these  papers  and  the  subse- 
ij  lent  discussion: 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES 
HAVE  BEEN  GREATLY  OVERSTATED 

BY  JOHN  E.  MUHLFEXD 
Railway    and   Industrial    Engrineers,    Inc. 

In  the  protection  and  control  of  railroad  net  earnings,  one 
(,t  the  most  important  factors  is  the  kind  of  motive  power  to 

l,e  used. 

When  discussing  or  recommending  the  further  electrifica- 
tion of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  steam  operated  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  important  item  involved  is  a 
(orrect  and  complete  statement  of  facts,  comparing  the  most 
;i[)-to-date  steam  with  similar  electric  operations,  after  which 
immediately  come  the  important  factors  of  the  necessarj' 
financing  and  legislation. 

While  there  is  much  existing  steam  road  trackage  that  can 
.md  should  receive  first  consideration  as  regards  electrifica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  gases  from  underground 
terminals  and  tunnels  and  to  give  relief  to  terminal  or  line 
traffic  congestion  in  the  vicinity  of  large  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centers,  it  would  be  financial  suicide  to  electrify  im- 
mediately adjacent  connecting  and  intermediate  mileage,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  improvements  that  can  be  made  in 
both  existing  and  new  steam  locomotives  in  increasing  general 
efficiency  and  economy  in  operation  and  maintenance. 

Before  the  electric  locomotive  can  be  made  permissible  for 
general  application  the  electrical  engineer  must  reduce  first 
costs;  promote  interchangeability;  provide  a  motor  which  will 
efficiently,  economically  and  flexibly  cover  a  wide  range  of 
-peeds  and  not  break  down  or  deteriorate  from  overloading 
and  heating;  reduce  complication,  wear  and  corrosion  in  trans- 
mission and  contact  line  apparatus;  and  substantially  reduce 
the  current  losses  between  the  point  of  power  production  and 
ihe  locomotive  drawbar.  Likewise  the  steam  railway  nunrhan- 
ical  engineers,  locomotive  builders  and  specialty  manufac- 
turers, if  they  are  to  continue  the  steam  locomotive  in  its 
present  field  of  usefulness,  must  become  more  active  in  mod- 
•rnization  and  bring  about  improvements  that  will  substan- 
;ially  increase  its  capacity  and  thermal  efficiency  by  the  use 
)f  higher  steam  pressures  and  superheat;  compounding;  more 
efficient  methods  of  combustion;  utilization  of  waste  exhaust 
>team  and  products  of  combustion  heat;  better  distribution 
md  use  of  live  steam;  reduction  of  dynamic  weights;  greater 
percentage  of  adhesive  to  total  weight  and  a  lower  factor  of 
adhesion;  and  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  standby  losses. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of  modern 
-team  and  electric  locomotives  the  following  may  be  stated  as 
important  items  for  consideration: 

Financing.  Few  if  any  existing  steam  roads  can  justify  or 
=tand  the  additional  capital  investment  required  per  mile  of 
road  for  electrification,  except  for  short  distances  under  very 


special  conditions  such  as  prevailed  on  the  Xorfulk  &  West- 
ern; where  the  ventilation  and  1.5  {XT  cent  grade  of  f  s  mile 
single  track  tunnel  restricted  the  train  movements  to  ?i\  miles 
per  hour  on  a  congested  traftic  section  of  the  main  line,  and 
even  tlien  only  j)roviding  llie  fixed  charges  and  operating  ex- 
[)enses  are  not  too  excessive.  .    ' 

Adaptability  to  Exist iu<^  Trackage  and  Facilities.  Fore- 
most in  favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  its 
flexibility  and  adaptability  to  existing  railroad  trackage, 
terminal  and  operating  facilities,  and  the  relatively  low  first 
cost  per  unit  of  power  developed  for  the  movement  of  traffic. 
Being  a  self-contained  mobile  power  plant,  it  is  possible  to 
(juickly  transfer  needed  or  surplus  power  from  one  part  of  the 
line  to  another  and  to  concentrate  it  when  and  where  neces- 
sar>-,  whereas  with  the  electric  locomotive  this  is  impossible 
unless  electrification  extends  over  the  entire  property  or  the 
sources  of  power  supply  have  almost  prohibitive  peak  load 
capacity.  Furthermore,  the  various  systems  of  electrification 
do  not  make  the  interchanging  of  electric  locomotives  prac- 
ticable without  much  non-productive  first-cost,  complication, 
and  maintenance  and  operating  expense. 

Effectiveness  in  Increasing  Track  Capacity.  Without  a 
doubt  electrification  increases  the  capacity  of  a  terminal.  As 
already  set  forth,  special  line  conditions  may  make  electrifica- 
tion advisable  for  short  distances,  but  results  do  not  justify 
the  frequent  reference  by  electrical  engineers  to  the  weakness 
of  steam  locomotive  haulage  during  the  unprecedented  cold 
weather  in  the  winter  of  1917-18.  If  electrification  would 
have  obviated  the  difficulty,  why  did  the  Xew^  Haven  not 
operate  at  100  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  over  its  electrified  zone 
at  that  time?  If  short  of  locomotives  or  motor  cars  the  New 
York  Central  had  plenty  of  surplus  that  was  not  in  use  and 
which  could  not  be  utilized  outside  of  its  electric  zone  where 
it  was  badly  needed.  The  probable  answer  is  lack  of  inter- 
changeability, which  is  still  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
operating  factors  involved  in  any  electrification  scheme. 
.\lthough  under  the  multiple  unit  system  locomotive  and  train 
operation  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  provide  unlimited  sus- 
tained hauling  capacity,  at  the  head  of  the  train,  the  tonnage 
to  be  handled  without  rear  end  or  intermediate  helpers  is 
limited  by  the  ability  of  the  draft  rigging  on  the  cars  to  with- 
stand the  pull  and  shock,  and  this  limitation  can  be  readily 
met  and  exceeded  in  steam  locomotive  design  and  operation. 

Train  Speeds.  The  average  freight  car  is  in  main  line 
movement  only  about  10  per  cent  of  its  life,  or  2  hr.  and 
24  min.  out  of  each  24  hr.  Therefore,  increasing  train  speeds 
beyond  established  economic  limits  at  the  sacrifice  of  tonnage, 
and  with  an  increase  in  fuel,  track  and  equipment  upkeei> 
and  danger  of  operation  is  not  the  solution  of  the  freight  traffic 
problem. 

As  the  electric  locomotive  is  a  constant  speed  nwchine, 
whether  going  up  or  down  grade,  and  is  unable  to  utilize  it.s 
rated  capacity  and  effectiveness  through  the  same  range  of 
speed  and  tractive  power  variations  as  the  more  flexible  steam 
locomotive,  the  latter  can  therefore  be  more  efficientlv  operated 
over  the  continually  changing  up  and  down  grades,  levels, 
curves  and  tangents  traversed  by  the  average  freight  train  in 
this  country.  W'ith  respect  to  passenger  train  .service,  where 
speed  is  more  of  a  factor,  the  steam  locomotive  performs 
equally  satisfactorily. 

Fuel  Consumption.  Great  economy  in  fuel  consumption 
and  cost  is  the  principal  claim  for  electrification  and  re- 
cently electrical  engineers  have  advanced  the  theorv  that  it 
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would  be  possible  to  save  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  coal  con- 
sumed by  the  existing  steam  locomotives  and  that  the  useful 
carrying  capacity  of  existing  trackage  could  be  increased 
about  10  per  cent  by  the  elimination  of  company  coal  move- 
ment, if  electric  locomotives  were  substituted. 

The  basis  for  arriving  at  these  comparative  figures  is  so 
obviously  ridiculous  that  they  warrant  comment  only  for  the 
reason  of  the  general  publicity  given. 

However,  accepting  the  assertion  that  the  proposed  electrifi- 
cation will  produce  1,000  gross  ton-miles  for  an  average  of 
40  kilowatt  hours,  or  100  lb.  of  12,000  B.  t.  u.  coal,  as  stated 
and  generally  approved  by  electrical  engineers,  what  can  the 
modem  steam  locomotive  do  to  justify  its  existence?  The 
following  results  of  dynamometer  car  tests  made  during  1918, 
may  be  of  interest.  The  steam  locomotives  tested  were  of 
the  ordinary  superheated  Mikado  freight  type.  One  locomo- 
tive was  fitted  for  hand  firing  and  burning  coal  on  grates 
while  another  was  equipped  for  burning  powdered  coal  in 
suspension.  The  tests  were  made  in  tonnage  freight  service 
on  the  Santa  Fe  main  line  between  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  and 
Marceline,  Mo.  (the  profile  consisting  of  .8  per  cent  ruling 
grades),  a  distance  of  112.7  miles,  during  March  and  April, 
1918. 

Powdered  Hand 

.•  •'  '■     '..•  ;.':.•;.''  .'  coal  fired 

'item  locomotive  locomotive 

..  1 — Total    trips    run    (112.7    miles    each)  .....-•..>. .  14  10 

2 — Total    miles    run •• ^'^^^  «<  ^'^^^e   -)s 

3 — Averape    running    time    (hours) 5.06  b.^i 

4 — Average  dead  time    (hours) 1.25  l."! 

5 — Average  total   time    (hours) -,o,  oi    a 

6— Average  speed   (m.  p.  h.) o  ofS  -,  oH 

7 — Average  trailing  tonnage  per  train ^'ii^  ,  ie-  a 

8— Average  gross   1,000  ton   miles ^Jxr  ,,,Z 

9— Average  coal   per   gross    1,000   ton   miles.. «„??'*  ,,  lln 

JO — Average  B.t.u.  per  pound  of  coal  as  fired li,025  li.lou 

•  It  can  be  assumed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  average 
yearly  performance  will  approximate  100  lb.  of  12,000 
B.  t.  u.  coal  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles,  or  equivalent  to  what 
we  are  promised  for  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  capital   and  the  loss  of  billions  of  dollars'   worth  of 

^investment  in  existing  plant  and  equipment  to  inaugurate 
the  comforts  of  electrification. 

It  is  also  not  out  of  order  to  refer  to  dynamometer  car 
tests  which  it  is  understood  have  been  made  on  the  New 
York  Central,  wherein  on  the  basis  of  the  thermal  value  of 
the  coal,  a  single  expansion  superheated  steam  locomotive 
required,  per  drawbar  horsepower  hour,  about  2.6  lb.  of  coal 
as  compared  with  about  2.25  lb.  for  an  electric  locomotive. 

Efficiency  of  Locomotive  Operation.  The  off-setting  fuel 
and  energy  losses,  due  to  standby  losses  in  the  steam  opera- 
tion, and  decrease  in  efficiency  on  account  of  fluctuating  loads 
in  the  electric  operation  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Neither 
should  those  incident  to  the  transforming,  transmission  and 
conversion  of  electric  current  and  like  factors  be  neglected. 

;/.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  when  operating  under  ideal 
fixed  load  conditions,  the  central  power  station,  either  hydro- 
electric or  steam,  can  produce  a  horsepower  with  less  initial 
energy  input  than  is  possible  on  a  steam  locomotive.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  standby  losses  on  existing  steam  locomo- 
tives are,  in  ordinary  practice,  a  serious  proportion  of  the 
total  fuel  consumption,  but  it  is  likewise  a  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  can  be  substantially  reduced  if  not  entirely 
overcome,  by  modernizing  the  present  equipment  and  im- 
proving maintenance  and  operation  which  would  then  rob 
the  electrical  engineers  of  their  main  argument  in  favor  of  a 
blanket  electrification. 

While  the  electrical  engineers  and  manufacturers  in  this 
country  deserve  great  credit  for  the  progress  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  electric  loccanotive,  they  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  design  one  which  can  operate  at  maximum  efficiency 
throughout  its  range  of  load.  The  point  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency being  well  established  and  fixed,  and  the  current 
ciu^e  on  an  electric  motor  not  being  flat,  any  over  or  under- 
load from  the  predetermined  maximum  efficiency  load  in- 


creased the  current  consumption.  Furthermore,  when,  en 
account  of  transportation  conditions,  a  motor  is  required  to 
carry  an  overload  for  periods  of  five  or  six  hours,  it  eith..'- 
breaks  down  due  to  heating  or  otherwise  requires  speci;.l 
power  consuming  auxiliaries  or  long  rest  periods  for  the  di  - 
sipation  of  the  heat  stored  within  itself  due  to  the  resistan. . 
of  the  current  through  the  wiring,  to  permit  of  continuoi  s 
operation. 

The  number  of  factors  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the  n-t 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  electric  locomotive,  in  terms  of  draw- 
bar pull,  are  so  many  as  to  make  it  impossible,  with  the  la'  i^: 
of  dynamometer  car  and  laboratory  test  data,  to  arrive  at  a 
figure  which  is  not  based  on  a  number  of  assumptions;  but 
as  a  matter  of  interest,  assuming,  that  all  of  the  factors  are 
affected  equally  in  the  electric  locomotive,  the  net  thermal 
efficiency  at  the  drawbar,  when  taking  into  consideration  tl.e 
boiler,  engine,  generator,  step-up  transformer,  a.  c.  trans- 
mission, step-down  transformer,  a.c.-d.c.  converter,  d.c.  trans- 
mission, motors,  and  machine  efficiencies  may,  as  representa- 
tive of  average  existing  practice,  be  taken  as  shown  in 
Table  1. 

TABLE    1— COMPARATIVE   EFFICIENCIES    OF   ELECTRIC   AND 
STEAM    LOCOMOTIVES 


Boiler    ; '. . ,'.  v.*;  .\  > 

Engine    

Generator     

Transformer,     Step-Up... 

Transmission,   A.C 

Transformer,    Step-Down. 
Converter,    A.C.    to    D.C. . 
Distribution,    D.C 

Motors,    D.C 

Machine  Efficiency  


Electric  Equipment 


Efficiency  factors  anc 
net  thermal  effi- 
ciency,   per    cent. 

f  Factor 

■ )  Efficiency    

f  Factor     

■  i  Efficiency     

I  Factor     

• )  Efficiency    

f  Factor 

•  1  Efficiency   

f  Factor    

'  )  Efficiency   

(  Factor    

■ )  Efficiency    

1  Factor   

)  Efficiency    

I  Factor   

i  Efficiency    
Factor   

)  Efficiency    

I  Factor   

\  Efficiency    


Load  rating, 
per  cent 


100 

76.7' 
18.25 

14 

90 

12.6 

98 

12.34 

90 

11.10 

98 

10.87 

80 

8.69 
90 

7.82 
91.5 

7.15 
81 

S.79 


75 

76"* 

18.29 

13.9 

89.5 

12.44 

96 

11.93 

95 

11.32 

96 

10.85 

75 

8.13 
95 

7.71 
90.8 

7.00 
85 

5.95 


SO 


72 

19.17 

13.8 

86 

ll.J^S 

90 

10.67 

97 

10.34 

90 

9.30 
63 

3.85 
97 

5 
89 

5 
90 

4.54 


66 

5 
05 


Ste.^m    Locomotive 


Equipment 


Superheated 

or 

saturated 


Efficiency   factors   and 
net  thermal     effi-     , 


Load  rating 
per  cent 


100 


Boiler. 


Cylinders. 


Machine. 


ciency,   per  cent. 

f  Factor    

)  Efficiency    42.7 

(  Factor    

'  Efficiency    45.0 

Factor   11.9 

Efficiency    5.08 

Factor 7.8 

Efficiency    3.51 

(  Factor  75 

)  Efficiency    3.85 

(  Factor 77 

[  Saturated (  Efficiency    2 .  70 


75 


SO 


{Superheated. . . , 
Saturated 

f  Superheated. .  . . 

[  Saturated 

f  Superheated. .  . , 


54:9       65.9 


57. 4 

U.O 
6.04 
8.4 
4.82 

80 
4.83 

80 
3.86 


70.0 

10.5 
6.92 
7.8 
5.46 

85 
5.88 

82 
4.47 


Comparing  the  electric  and  steam  locomotive  figures  as 
illustrated,  the  relative  percentage  of  power  delivered  at  the 
track  rails  to  100  per  cent  B.  t.  u.  in  the  coal  would  be: 


Kind  of  locomotive 

Electric     

Steam,  superheated   . . . . 
Steam,  saturated    


Net  thermal  efficiency  at  load  ratings  of 

,- * ^ 

50  per  cent 
4.54 
5.88 
4.47 


100  per  cent 
5.79 
3.85 
2.70 


75  per  cent 
5.95 
4.83 
3.86 


As  100  per  cent  load  rating  conditions  would,  in  practice, 
occur  only  momentarily  and  as  the  majority  of  the  drawbar 
load  represents  frcwn  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the  locomotive 
maximum  drawbar  capacity,  comparison  should  properly  bo 
made  only  of  the  net  thermal  efficiencies  at  50  per  cent  load 
ratings. 

Various  d)aiamometer  car  and  laboratory  test  performances 
of  representative  types  of  steam  passenger  and  freight  loco- 
motives confirm  the  foregoing  figures  relating  to  steam  opera- 
tion. At  speeds  of  from  IS  to  75  miles  per  hour  the  existing 
superheated  steam  locomotive  thermal  efficiency  actual!) 
ranges  from  5.3  to  8.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  cal- 
culated figures  of  from  4.83  and  5.88  per  cent  for  75  and  50 
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per  cent  load  ratings,  respectively.  Adding  to  this  an  in- 
crease of  from  15  to  50  per  cent  in  net  thermal  efficiency  that 
riiay  be  produced  from  developments  now  under  way,  the 
5  team  locomotive  of  the  future  will  be  quite  a  respectable 
assembly  of  engineering  efficiency. 

Cost  of  Maintenance.  In  determining  the  maintenance 
,  ost  of  the  electric  locomotive  the  popular  error  is  to  take 
into  account  the  locomotive  proper,  whereas  a  true  comparison 
can  only  be  made  by  including  all  corresponding  elements  as 
lound  in  the  self-contained  steam  locomotive  which  goes  back 
to  the  upkeep  of  all  facilities  having  to  do  with  the  utilization 
of  the  fuel  or  water  power,  including  the  central  power  sta- 
tion buildings;  boilers;  engines;  conversion,  transmission, 
distributing  and  contact  line  systems;  sub-stations;  track  rail 
bonding  and  insulation;  electric  disturbance  cut-outs  or  neu- 
tralizers;  extra  expense  in  upkeep  of  the  electric  zone  track- 
age; and  like  auxiliaries  and  finally  the  electric  locomotive 
itself. 

Peak  Load  Conditions  in  Relation  to  Traffic  Require- 
ments. With  the  steam  locomotive  the  traffic  requirements 
are  met  by  the  distribution  and  utilization  of  the  necessary 
number  of  self-contained  motive  power  units  as  required, 
regardless  as  to  the  capacity  of  one  or  more  central  power 
stations  or  of  any  limitation  in  quantity,  or  in  price,  of  the 
total  available  power  output.  The  operation  of  one  or  of 
500  steam  locomotives  at  their  maximum  capacity  at  any 
given  moment,  or  for  any  duration  of  time  on  a  single  divi- 
sion, is  of  no  concern. 

However,  in  order  to  meet  the  ideal  conditions  for  elec- 
trification, the  traffic  should  be  uniformly  spread  or  scat- 
tered over  the  24  hr.  period,  whereas  in  the  majority  of  cases 
train  movement  is  based  on  traveling  and  shipping  conditions 
and  cannot  be  advanced  or  delayed  in  order  to  eliminate 
peak  load  conditions. 

Rate  of  Acceleration.  In  order  that  the  desired  running 
speeds  can  be  reached  in  the  minimum  of  time  after  the 
starting  of  trains,  the  ability  of  a  locomotive  to  accelerate  its 
load  rapidly  is  of  considerable  importance  and  in  this  respect 
the  electric  power  has  had  the  advantage.  The  steam  loco- 
motive engineer  has,  however,  not  lost  sight  of  this  fact  and 
improvements  already  made  in  boiler  and  cylinder  horse- 
power ratios,  as  well  as  developments  now  undergoing  for  the 
utilization  of  existing  non-productive  adhesive  weight  and 
to  increase  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  propelling 
wheels  and  the  track  rails,  will  enable  the  steam  locomotive 
to  duplicate  the  performance  of  its  electric  competitor  in  this 
regard. 

Train  Braking.  Since  the  development  of  regenerative 
braking  with  the  electric  locomotive,  great  emphasis  has  been 
laid  on  the  increased  security  of  operation  over  heavy  grade 
lines  due  to  the  ability  of  the  locomotive  to  hold  the  train 
under  complete  and  positive  control  on  the  down  grade  with- 
out brakes,  by  temporarily  converting  the  main  motors  into 
generators  to  produce  electricity  which  is  returned  to  the 
line  for  use  by  some  other  locomotive  in  pulling  a  train. 
Considerable  attention  has  also  been  directed  to  the  saving 
brought  about  through  the  elimination  of  the  ordinary  air 
braking  on  such  down  grades. 

While  the  regenerative  system  of  braking  can  no  doubt  be 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  safely  used,  in  view  of 
the  recent  serious  accident  on  the  St.  Paul,  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  regenerative  brake  control,  just  what  economy  will 
result  is  problematical.  When  the  power  so  generated  cannot 
be  directly  used  by  another  pulling  locomotive  on  the  line,  it 
must  be  otherwise  absorbed,  and  it  remains  for  the  electrical 
engineers  to  prove  just  how  much  of  it  is  lost  in  conversion 
x>r  by  absorption  and  the  resulting  net  gain  as  compared  with 
the  investment,  fixed  charge  and  upkeep  and  operating  cost 
for  the  equipment  involved. 

Effect    of    Weather   Condition.      Even    though    the    full 


steaming  capacity,  horsepower  and  drawbar  pull  of  a  modem 
steam  locomotive  can  be  developed  during  cold  weather  con- 
ditions, there  are  the  factors  of  radiation  and  freezing  to  be 
reckoned  with,  which  give  the  electric  locomotive  the  advan- 
tage in  winter,  particularly,  as  its  effectiveness  is  greater  on 
account  of  the  lesser  tendency  for  the  motors  to  overheat. 
This  winter  advantage,  however,  is  largely  overbalanced  dur- 
ing the  summer  when  the  main  motors  heat,  especially  under 
overloads,  and  require  cooling  at  terminals  or  otherwise  over- 
heat and  result  in  insulation  break-downs  or  burnouts,  or 
other  troubles. 

Road  Delays  and  Tie-Up.  While  the  electric  locomotive 
has  the  advantage  of  not  being  required  to  take  on  fuel  and 
water,  except  for  the  operation  of  steam  heating  equipment 
for  passenger  trains,  with  the  increased  capacity  of  the  modern 
steam  locomotive  tenders,  and  the  lower  water  and  fuel  rates 
per  drawbar  horsepower  developed,  the  delays  due  to  taking 
on  these  supplies  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  need  not  be 
serious. 

Barring  collisions,  wrecks  and  like  accidents  not  due  to 
the  system  of  motive  power  in  use,  steam  operation  is  not 
susceptible  to  complete  tie-ups  as  is  the  case  with  electrifica- 
tion, where  short  circuits  or  failures  occur  due  to  rains,  floods, 
storms  and  like  causes,  and  as  the  result  of  motor,  wiring 
and  insulation  heating,  deterioration  and  break-downs,  as  the 
individual  mobility  of  each  piece  of  motive  power  without 
regard  to  any  outside  source  of  power  enables  quick  relief. 

Terminal  Delays-  The  examination  of  reports  of  a  dense 
heavy  freight  traffic  railroad  in  the  Eastern  District  shows 
the  time  of  its  steam  locomotives  for  a  recent  two  months' 
period  distributed  as  follows: 

1— In  road  sen-ice. .  /. . ;. . . . .     50     per  cent  of  toUl  time 

J — At  terminals  waiting  trains  and  otherwise  in 

hands  of   Transportation    Department 26.4  per  cent  of  total  time 

3— At  terminals  in  hands  of  Mechanical  Depart- 

'"^"'    23.6  per  cent  of  total  time 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  electric  locomotive  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  steam  locomotive  as  regards  time  required 
for  periodical  boiler  work,  cleaning  and  rebuilding  fires,  fuel- 
ing and  watering  except  where  fuel  oil  is  used,  but  where 
terminal  delays  occur  due  to  waiting  for  trains,  such  as  the 
foregoing  statement  set  forth,  the  time  required  for  such  work 
does  not  become  an  expensive  determining  factor  in  the  daily 
average  miles  to  be  obtained  per  locomotive. 

Hazards.  With  the  establishing  of  more  scientific  and 
careful  methods  of  designing,  testing  and  inspection,  and  the 
more  extended  use  of  safety  appliances,  the  failures  of  steam 
locomotive  boilers  and  machinery,  particularly  those  resulting 
in  personal  injury,  are  relatively  low  as  compared  with  the 
work  performed.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtful  if  there  is  any 
greater  proportion  of  risk  from  the  steam  locomotive  in  that 
regard  than  from  electrocution  and  other  attendant  dangers 
from  high  voltage  electrification. 

FOURTEEN  POINTS  FOR  ELECTRIFICATION 

BY  A.  H.  ARMSTRONG 
Chairman,    Electrification    Committee,    General    Eiectric    Ctm^tmny 

A  comparison  of  the  modem  steam  and  electric  locomotive 
leads  immediately  to  a  discussion  of  the  relative  fitness  of  the 
two  types  of  motive  power  to  meet  service  conditions.  Place 
at  the  disposal  of  an  experienced  train  despatcher  a  loccMnotive 
capable  of  hauling  any  train  weight  that  modem  or  improved 
draft  gear  can  stand,  at  any  speed  permitted  by  track  aline- 
ment  regardless  of  mling  grade  or  climatic  conditions,  that  can 
be  run  continuously  for  a  thousand  miles  with  no  attention 
but  that  of  ihe  several  operating  crews,  and  witness  what  he 
can  accomplish  in  his  all-important  task  of  expediting  freight 
movement.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  replacing  a  Mikado 
or  Mallet  by  an  electric  locomotive  of  equal  capacity.  The 
economies  thus  effected  are  in  many  instances  not  sufficient 
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in  themselves  to  justify  a  material  increase  in  capital  account. 
The  paramount  need  of  our  railways  today  is  improved 
service  and  this  can  be  brought  about  by  introducing  the  more 
powerful,  flexible  and  efficient  electric  locomotive.  While  a 
maximum  standing  load  of  60,000  lbs.  per  axle  has  been  gen- 
erally accepted  for  steam  engines,  it  is  well  known  that  an 
impact  of  at  least  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  this  figure  is  de- 
livered to  rail  and  bridges  due  to  unbalanced  forces  at  speed. 
Impact  tests  taken  on  electric  locomotives  of  proper  design 
disclose  the  feasibility  of  adopting  a  materially  higher  limit- 
ing weight  per  axle  than  60,000  lb.,  without  exceeding  the 
destructive  effect  on  track  and  road  bed  now  experienced 
with  steam  engines. 

Accepting  the  Mikado  and  Mallet  as  the  highest  develop- 
ments of  steam  road  and  helper  engines  for  freight  service, 
the  following  general  comparison  is  drawn  with  an  electric 
locomotive  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  build  without  in 
any  respect  going  beyond  the  experience  embodied  in  loco- 
motives now  operating  successfully. 

■f...f     ■        Comparison  ov   Steav   and  Electric  Locomotives 

Mikado  Mallet  Electric 

Type     2-8-2  2-8-8-2  6-8-8-6 

VVeight  per  drivinj?  axle 60,000  lb.  60,000  lb.  60,000  lb. 

Number   driving   axles 4  8  12 

Total  weight  on  drivers 240,000  Ih.  480,000  1b.  720,0001b. 

Total  weight  loco,  and  tender...  480,000  1b.  800,000  1b.  780,000  1b. 

Trac.  eflF.  at  18  per  cert  corf...  43,2001b.  86,4001b.  129,6001b. 

Cross   tons  2   per   cent   grade....  940  1,880  2.820 

Trailing  tons  2  per  cent  cradc.  .  693  1,495  2,430 

Speed  on  2  per  cent  grade 14   m.p.h.  9    m.p.h.  16    m.p.h 

H.P.  at  driver   rims 1,620  2.080  5,570 

I.   H.  P.   at   80  per  cent  eff 2.030  2,600  

Trailing    ton    miles    per    hour    on 

2  per  cent  gradient 9.700  13,500  38,800 

In  view  of  the  facts,  it  is  a  modest  claim  to  make,  there- 
fore, that  the  daily  tonnage  capacity  of  single  track  mountain 
grade  divisions  will  be  increased  fully  50  per  cent  over  pos- 
sible steam  engine  performance  by  the  adoption  of  the 
electric  locomotive. 

Aside  from  the  power  returned  by  means  of  regenerative 
braking  (14  per  cent  of  the  total  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway)  the  chief  advantage  of  electric  braking 
lies  in  its  assurance  of  greater  safety  and  higher  speeds  per- 
mitted on  down  grades.  The  heat  now  wasted  in  raising 
brake  shoes  and  wheel  rims  often  to  a  red  heat  is  returned  to 
the  trolley  system  and  becomes  an  asset  instead  of  a  likely 
cause  of  derailment. 

Cost  of  Maintenance 

Probably  in  no  one  respect  does  the  electric  locomotive 
show  greater  advantage  over  the  steam  engine  than  in  cost 
of  maintenance.  Electric  locomotives  are  now  being  operated 
3,000  miles  between  inspections  on  at  least  two  electrified 
railways  and  the  following  figures  are  available. 

Electric  Locomotive  Maintenance,  Yeak  1919 

N.   Y.   C.  C  .M.&  St.  P  B.  A.  &  P. 

Number   locomotives  owned 73  45  28 

Locomotive  weight,  tons 118  290  84 

Annual  mileage 1.946.879  2,321,148  566,977 

Repairs  per  mile 6.39  cents  14.65   cents  6.48    cents 

In  contrast,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  present  cost  of  main- 
taining a  type  2-8-8-2  Mallet  is  fully  60  cents  per  engine 
mile,  without  including  many  miscellaneous  charges  not 
shared  by  the  electric  locomotive. 

Possibly  more  direct  comparison  may  be  better  drawn  by 
expressing  maintenance  in  terms  of  driver  weight. 

Steam   and    Electric    Repairs 

C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
Steam  Mallet  Electric 

Cost   repairs    per   mile 60  cents  14.65  cents 

Weight    on    drivers 240  tons  225  tons 

Cost,  repairs  per  100  tons  loco.  wt.  on  drivers         25  cents  6.52  cents 

Including  all  engine  service  charges,  the  facts  available  give 
foundation  for  the  claim  that  electric  locomotives  of  the 
largest  type  can  be  maintained  for  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
upkeep  cost  of  steam  engines  operating  in  similar  service. 


Fuel  Saving 

Fuel  economy  figured  prominently  among  the  several  rea 
sons  leading  up  to  the  replacement  of  the  steam  engine  on  tht 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  as  brought  out  b 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  steam  engint - 
then  in  service. 

The  data  indicated  on  the  curves  illustrated  is  therefor 
submitted  as  applying  to  a  particular  equipment  only,     N'. 
claim  is  made  that  it  is  representative  of  the  best  modern 
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Coal   Record  on  a   Basis  of  1000  Gross  Tons   Moved  for  Steam   and 
/    Electric  Runs  from  Harlowton  to  Three  Torks,  Mont. 

steam  engine  performance,  although  many  thousands  of 
steam  engines  still  in  operation  will  show  no  greater 
economies  than  those  given  in  the  following  table: 


C.    M.    &    St.    P     Tests — Locomotive   Data 


.Type   

Weight    of   engine 

Weight    of    tender 

Weight  total  engine  and  tender. 

Weight    on    drivers 

Rat  jo   driver  weight  to   total 

Rigid   wheel   base 

Diameter    drivers 

Cylinders      

Boiler     pressure 

Heating  surface    

Orate   area    

Water   capacity    

Coal  capacity 


Steam 

2-6-2 

206,000  lb. 

154,000  1b. 

360,000  lb. 

152,0001b. 

42.2   per  cent 

13  ft. 

63   in. 

21  in.  X  28  in. 

200  lb. 

2,346  sq.  ft 

45  sq.   ft. 

8,000    gals 

14  tons 


Electric 
4-4-4-4-4-4 
568,000  lb. 

* '568,666  "lb." 

450.000  lb. 

79.3   per   cent 

10  ft.  6  in. 

52  in. 


The  run  of  111.1  miles  from  Harlowton,  elevation  4,162  ft., 
tb  Three  Forks,  elevation  4,066  ft.,  over  the  Belt  Mountain 
Divide  at  Loweth,  elevation  5,789  ft.,  was  made  by  steam 
with  871  ton  trailing  in  26  cars  and  by  electric  locomotive 
hauling  64  cars  weighing  2,762  tons.  The  fuel  furnishing 
power  to  the  steam  train  was  coal  having  the  following 
analysis: 

Coal   Analysis 

Fixed  carbon  Volatile  carbon       Ash  Moisture         B.t.u's 

47.99  38.98  8.35  4.68  11,793 

Electric  power  was  furnished  by  water  and  hence  no  direct 
coal  equivalent  is  provided  by  the  test  result.  To  afford  a 
common  basis  of  comparison,  however,  a  single  assumption 
seems  permissible  and  a  rate  of  2^  lb.  of  coal  per  kilowatt 
hour  is  taken  as  representative  of  fair  electric  power  station 
practice.  Coal  burned  under  the  steam  engine  boiler  was 
determined  by  weighing  at  the  end  of  the  run  and  by  detailed 
record  of  scoops  en  route.  Power  input  to  the  electric  loco- 
motive was  obtained  by  carefully  calibrated  recording  watt 
meters  as  well  as  curve  drawing  volt  and  ampere  meters. 

Pounds  coal  per  gross  1 ,000  ton  miles  may  vary  oa  Steam 
locomotives  frcmi  650  to  50.5  according  to  gradient  and  with 
no  standby  losses  whatever  included.  The  boiler  must  be 
kept  hot  at  all  times,  however,  and  fully  33  per  cent  can 
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safely  be  added  to  include  the  inevitable  standby  losses  in- 
herent to  steam  engine  operation.  Except  over  very  long  runs 
with  terminals  at  the  same  elevation  it  seems  hardly  possible 
therefore  to  accurately  compare  engine  performance  over  dif- 
ferent profiles  by  such  a  variable  unit  as  pounds  coal  per 
1,000  ton  mile. 

However  efficient  the  power  plant  on  wheels  may  reason- 
ably be  developed  without  too  seriously  interfering  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  steam  engine,  the  hauling  of  trains,  it  can 
never  approach  the  fuel  economies  of  modern  turbine  gen- 
erating stations.  Whatever  transmission  and  conversion 
losses  are  interposed  between  power  house  and  electric  loco- 
motive are  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  improvement 
in  the  load  factor  resulting  from  averaging  the  very  fluctu- 
ating demands  of  many  individual  locomotives. 

Theoretical  Comparison  Modern  Steam  and  Electrical  Locomotives 
Harlowtown-Three   Forks 


Type    

Wt.  on  drivers 

Wt.   engine  and  tender 

Trac.  eff.,   18  per  cent  coef 

Trailing  ton.    1   per  cent  grade. 

Hp.  hr.  at  driver  rims 

Coal  per  ind.  hp.  hr 

Coal  per  driver  hp.  hr 

Standby  loss — test  result 

Standby  loss  per  hp.  hr 

Total  coal  per  driver  hp.  hr.... 
Coal  at  power  house,  kw.  hr... 
Coal  at  power  house,  hp.  hr... 

Coal  at  loco,  driver,  hp.  hr 

Coal  credit  due  regeneration... 

Net  coal  at  driver  hp.  hr 

Total  net  coal 

1,000  trailing  ton  miles 

Coal   per    1  OOO  ton   miies 

Ratio   coal   burned 


Mikado 

2-8-2 
240,000  lb. 
480,000  lb. 
43,200  lb. 

1,420 

4,360 

Electric 
4-4-4-4-4-4 

450,000  lb. 
568,000  lb. 
81,000  lb. 

2,836 

8,200 

3.7S 

9,042  lb. 

2  15  lb 

.  5  90  lb 

2.5  lb. 

1.861b. 

3.09  lb. 

.55  lb. 

5.90  lb. 

24,800  lb. 
15/,50O 
158  lb. 

-     2.37 

2  54  lb. 

20,900  lb. 

314,000 

66.7  lb. 

1 

The  above  table  is  based  upon  actual  electric  locomotive 
performance,  Harlowton-Three  Forks,  coal  taken  at  2^  lb. 
per  kilowatt  hour  at  assumed  steam  power  station.  Steam 
engine  values  are  based  upon  the  known  working  efficiency 
of  a  Mikado  equipped  with  superheaters  but  penalized  with 
the  same  standby  losses  actually  determined  by  test.  A  test 
run  from  Harlowton  to  Three  Forks  with  a  modern  Mikado 
engine  hauling  1 ,420  tons  may  possibly  show  a  lower  average 
fuel  rate  than  3  lb.  per  I.  H.  P.  Hr.  at  drivers,  less  standby 
waste  than  9,042  lb.  coal,  but  the  average  annual  perform- 
ance of  many  such  engines  would  be  most  excellent  if  it 
reached  the  net  figure  arrived  at  of  5.9  lb.  coal  per  actual  H. 
P.  Hr.  work  performed  at  drivers.  The  electric  run,  how- 
ever, is  being  duplicated  daily,  as  to  relation  between  Kw. 
Hrs.  and  ton  miles  and  it  is  just  this  reliability  of  electric 
operation  that  may  at  times  give  rise  to  misunderstanding  in 
the  comparison  of  steam  and  electric  data. 

Comparative  Cost 

Comparing  the  cost  of  equivalent  steam  and  electric  motive 
power,  it  is  apparent  that  on  the  basis  of  the  same  unit  prices 
for  labor  and  material,  the  first  cost  is  approximately  the 
same.  While  electric  Itxiomotives  cost  possibly  50  per  cent 
more  than  steam  for  equal  driver  weight,  the  smaller  number 
required  to  haul  equal  tonnage  may  quite  offset  this  handicap, 
especially  with  quantity  production  of  electric  locomotives  of 
standard  design. 

The  steam  engine  also  demands  a  formidable  array  of  fa- 
cilities peculiar  to  itself.  This  expense  covers  fuel  and 
water  stations,  shops  and  engine  houses,  shop  machinery, 
turn  tables,  ash  pits,  etc.  The  task  of  proving  the  electric 
case  is  not  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  steam  engine  facilities 
are  already  installed  and  may  have  little  or  no  salvage  value 
to  offset  new  capital  charge  for  electrification. 

Summary 

Some  of  the  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  electric 
as  compared  to  the  steam  locomotive  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

1 — No    structural    limits    restricting    tractive    effort    and 


speed  of  electric  locomotive  than  can  be  handled  by  one  oper- 
ator. 

2 — Practical  elimination  of  ruling  grades  by  reason  of  the 
enormously  powerful  electric  locomotives  available. 

3 — Reduction  of  down  grade  dangers  by  using  regenerative 
electric  braking. 

4 — Very  large  reduction  in  cost  of  locomotive  maintenance. 

5 — Very  large  saving  of  fuel,  estimated  as  two-thirds  the 
total  now  burned  on  steam  engines  in  operation, 

6 — Conservation  of  our  natural  resources  by  utilizing 
water  power  where  available. 

7 — Material  reduction  in  engine  and  train  crew  expense 
by  reason  of  higher  speeds  and  greater  hauling  capacity. 

8 — Increased  valuation  of  terminal  real  estate  follo^^^ng 
electrification. 

9 — Increased  reliability  of  operation. 

10 — Material  reduction  in  operating  expense  due  to  elim- 
ination of  steam  engine  tenders  and  most  of  the  company 
coal  movement,  the  two  together  expressed  in  ton  miles  ap- 
proximately nearly  20  per  cent  of  present  gross  revenue  ton 
mileage.  -  A; :>  •;; 

11 — Large  reductiwi  in  effect  of  climatic  conditions  upon 
train  operation. 

12 — Postpcmement  of  immediate  necessity  for  constructing 
additional  tracks  on  congested  divisions. 

13 — Attractive  return  on  cost  of  electrification  by  reason 
of  direct  and  indirect  operating  savings  effected. 

14 — Far  reaching  improvements  in  operation  that  may 
revolutionize  present  methods  of  steam  railroading. 

ELECTRIC  MOTIVE  POWER  FOR  TRAFHC 
DEMANDS  OF  TOMORROW 

BY   F.   H.    SHEPARD 
Director  of  Heavy  Traction.  Weatincliouse  Electric  A  Maaufacturinr  Co. 

With  the  present  standards  of  train  make-up,  classification 
and  terminal  handling,  electrification  will  double  the  capa- 
city of  any  railroad.  With  the  better  equipment  we  can 
expect  in  the  future,  together  with  the  evolution  of  improved 
methods  of  operation  contingent  on  electric  power,  this  capa- 
city should  be  doubled  again,  thus  securing  four  times  the 
present  capacity.  This  should  certainly  be  accepted  as  a  vision 
of  the  future,  and  why  not  our  aim  ?  Unless  some  broad  and 
ccMisistent  program  is  embraced,  the  situation,  which  is  seri- 
ous indeed  today,  may  well  be  calamitous  tomorrow.  The 
electric  locomotive  has  generally,  thus  far,  been  a  mere  sub- 
stitute for  the  steam  locomotive,  although,  in  some  cases,  due 
to  the  greater  power  of  the  electric  locomotives,  there  has  been 
a  modification  of  the  handling  of  traffic. 

Two  conspicuous  cases  of  this  have  been  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  In  the 
case  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  two  electrics  handle  the  same 
train  as  was  formerly  handled  by  three  Mallet  engines,  but 
at  twice  the  speed.  In  this  operation,  owing  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  hours  of  road  service  as  well,  one  electric  locomo- 
tive is  the  practical  equivalent  of  four  of  the  Mallet  engines 
replaced. 

On  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  notable  change 
has  been  the  elimination  of  intermediate  terminals  on  the 
electrified  section  between  Harlowton,  Montana,  and  Avery, 
Idaho,  440  miles  long.  There  is  at  present  a  single  inter- 
mediate engine  terminal,  but  the  latest  passenger  locomotives 
are  detached  from  trains  at  this  terminal  for  inspection  and 
work  only,  which  takes  place  about  once  in  each  eight  or  ten 
trips.  On  regular  schaiule,  these  engines  make  a  run  of 
440  miles  each  day,  being  taken  off  for  inspection  at  Deer 
Lodge  after  mileage  varying  from  three  to  five  thousand  miles. 
On  occasion,  when,  due  to  a  schedule  derangement,  engines 
have  been  maintained  in  continuous  road  service  for  periods 
of  thirty  hours  or  more,  for  a  full  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
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mileage  records  of  up  to  766  miles  in  this  mountain  service  Di»cus»ion 

have  been  established.    These  records  are  truly  indicative  of         The  discussion  of  the  principal  papers  took  the  form  of 

what  may  be  expected  with  electric  power.  ^  reading  prepared  discussions  some  of  whio^  are  outlined  a< 

With  the  retirement  of  the  lighter  and  weaker  car  equip-  follows: 
ments,  a  material  increase  in  the  weight  of  trains  will  be  H.  B.  Oatley,  chief  engineer,  Locomotive  Superheater 
realized.  Without  the  limitation  in  train  speed  commonly  Company,  stated  that  while  both  electric  and  steam  locomo- 
accepted  as  a  handicap  to  operation  of  tonnage  trains,  who  tives  were  undoubtedly  able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits, 
can  say  what  the  limit  to  train  load  will  be  with  electric  that  it  was  futile  to  discuss  these  merits  without  some  idea 
power?  In  fact,  the  character  of  railroad  operation  which  of  what  the  return  on  the  capital  investment  will  be,  in  view 
may  be  secured  with  electric  power  has  not  yet  been  visual-  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  railroads  in  obtaining 
ized.  Every  other  industry  that  has  been  electrified  has  ex-  capital.  Modern  electric  locomotives  must  be  compared  with 
perienced  a  revolution  in  methods  and  service  due  to  electri-  modem  steam  locomotives,  the  stand-by  fuel  losses  of  steam 
fication.  This  should  be  equally  true  in  the  case  of  the  locomotives  should  be  compared  with  similar  losses  in  the 
movement  of  our  railroad  traffic.  power  plant,  losses  inherent  to  the  transmission  and  trans- 
Car  inspection  now  takes  place  at  the  terminus  of  each  formation  of  electric  power, 
engine  district.  If,  under  condition  of  electric  operation,  the  F.  J,  Cole,  chief  consulting  engineer,  American  Locomo- 
engine  district  can  be  increased  to  200,  400  or  even  500  tive  Company,  stated  that  in  the  27  years  since  the  building 
miles,  is  there  any  good  reason  why  car  inspection  should  not  of  the  first  electric  locomotive  for  operation  of  the  tunnel  into 
be  eliminated  at  the  present  intermediate  terminals?  In  fact,  Baltimore,  only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  steam  locomotives 
is  not  the  general  standard  of  maintenance  of  equipment  of  in  this  country  have  been  superseded  by  electrics.  Advo- 
doubtful  value  on  the  present  basis  of  inspection  at  each  100  cates  of  electric  traction  fail  to  produce  complete  financial 
mile  interval?  Cars  in  subway  service,  which  is  certainly  statements  of  installations  made  and  many  ill-considered 
full  of  potential  hazard,  are  economically  and  reliably  main-  electric  suburban  lines  have  been  abandoned.  Electrically 
tained  through  inspection  at  intervals  of  one  or  three  thousand  operated  roads  must  have  a  large  excess  of  power  station  capa- 
miles.  The  elimination  of  these  intermediate  terminals,  with  city.  A  steam  locomotive  is  a  more  flexible  unit  than  an  elec- 
the  resultant  necessity  of  keeping  the  train  moving  on  the  trie  locomotive  and  a  steam-operated  road  is  not  subject  to 
main  line,  would  secure  an  enormous  increase  in  miles  per  tie-ups  due  to  burned  out  cables,  blow-outs,  etc.  Much  of  the 
car  with  a  corresponding  saving  in  equipment.  fuel  econony  claims  made  for  electric  operation  are  based 

The  generation  of  power  in  central  stations  is  surrounded  on  unwarranted  assumptions, 
with  many  refinements,  and  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  there 

is  every  opportunity  for  skillful  handling  and  supervision.  Facts  Relating  to  Regenerative  Braking,  Fuel  Economy  and 
so  that  the  thermal  efficiency  of  a  modern  central  station  is  Maintenance 

relatively  high  and  is  also  continuously  maintained.  With  C.  H.  Quinn,  chief  electrical  engineer  (N.  &  W.)  said 
the  steam  locomotive,-  on  the  other  hand,  the  thermal  efficiency  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  standing  in  the  commercial 
is  dependent  not  alone  upon  the  design  of  the  locomotive,  but  world,  our  railroad  facilities  must  go  forward  and  keep  pace 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked,  its  condition,  which  differs  with  the  commercial  development  of  the  nation  and  that  for 
widely  from  the  best,  and  finally  by  the  skill  in  firing.  The  this  reason  effort  should  be  concentrated  on  the  development 
electric  locomotive,  on  the  other  hand,  consumes  power  only  of  freight  locomotives  which  can  meet  coming  requirements, 
when  in  service,  and  works  at  any  load  at  its  designed  effi-  Freight  car  capacities,  he  showed,  have  increased  100  per 
ciencv.  The  average  performance,  in  the  case  of  the  electric  cent  during  the  past  ten  years,  while  steam  locomotive  capa- 
locomotive  approximates  the  maximum  in  efficiency,  while  cities  have  increased  only  10  per  cent.  By  comparing  fuel 
the  steam  locomotive,  on  average  performance,  will  differ  consumption  of  the  electrified  division  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
widely  therefrom.  em  with  tests  made  on  modemized  Mallet  engines  under 
We  can  therefore  expect  that  with  the  best  steam  locomo-  similar  operating  conditions,  Mr.  Quinn  showed  a  fuel  sav- 
tives  the  average  coal  consumption  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  ing  of  29.3  per  cent  in  favor  of  electric  operation.  In  answer 
coal  rate  for  the  same  work  performed  by  electric  locomotives  to  a  query  on  regenerative  braking,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
with  steam  generated  power.  Obviously,  with  hydro-electric  during  the  past  five  years  twenty  thousand  3,250-ton  trains 
generation,  the  saving  in  fuel  is  complete.  There  is  further  have  been  taken  down  a  2.3  per  cent  grade,  using  only  regen- 
economv  due  to  the  lesser  work  performed,  because  the  elec-  erative  braking,  without  a  single  failure, 
trie  locomotive  does  not  have  to  trail  supplies  of  fuel  and  A.  L.  Ralston,  mechanical  superintendent  (N.  Y.,  N,  H. 
water,  nor  is  there  need  for  the  hauling  of  coal  to  points  of  &.  H,)  compared  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  3,000-volt 
local  supply,  which  will  always  be  greater  than  hauling  to  direct  current  system  with  the  efficiency  of  the  electric  loco- 
electric  central  stations.  motive  as  given  in  Mr.  Muhlfeld's  paper.  It  is  stated  that  on 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  different  designs  of  the  New  Haven,  the  efficiency  at  full  load  was  8  per  cent;  at 
electric  locomotives  all  in  successful  of)eration,  and  each  pos-  75  per  cent  load,  7.8  per  cent;  and  at  50  per  cent,  7.4  per 
sessing  certain  advantageous  features.  Further  experience  cent.  To  prove  greater  reliability  of  electric  service,  he  cited 
will,  undoubtedly,  result  in  the  survival  of  common  types  for  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  failure  for  every  21,000  miles 
the  different  classes  of  service.  The  great  latitude  with  run  by  electric  locomotives  and  a  failure  for  every  4,000 
which  electric  locomotives  can  be  designed,  while  fundamen-  miles  run  by  steam  locomotives.  He  stated  that  the  records 
tally  most  desirable,  is  in  itself  at  the  present  time  somewhat  of  the  New  Haven  showed  that  in  slow  freight  service,  ap- 
of  a  handicap.  This  is  now  the  subject  of  intensive  analysis  proximately  25  kw.  hours  were  consumed  p)er  1,000  gross  ton 
and  this  study  is  undoubtedly  developing,  as  well,  a  better  miles  in  freight  service.  The  coal  per  kw.  hour  averaged 
knowledge  of  the  mnning  characteristics  of  the  steam  loco-  2.92  lb.  and  the  line  loss  was  7.1  per  cent.  The  fuel  con- 
motive,  sumption  in  passenger  service  was  9.3  lb.  per  car  mile  on 
To  state  the  case  briefly,  we  are  all  interested  in  the  trans-  the  electric  division  while  the  average  for  steam  operation  on 
portation  problem.  Electrification  is  bound  to  be  the  most  the  New  Haven  was  19.3  lb.  per  car  mile.  With  coal  costing 
potent  factor  for  its  relief.  We  should  therefore  invite  and  $5.00  a  ton,  the  net  saving  through  electrification  was 
embrace  closest  co-operation  with  the  engineering  and  me-  $393,000  a  year, 

chanical  skill  which  has  been  so  productive  in  the  steam         In  freight  service,  electric  locomotives  consumed  84  lb,  of 

locomotive  field.  coal  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles  while  steam  locomotives  aver- 
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aged  199  lb.,  the  saving  in  this  service  being  $268,000.  In 
switching  service,  the  consumption  of  electric  locomotives  was 
38.3  lb.  per  mile  and  for  steam  operation,  106.8  lb.  per  mile, 
a  saving  of  $94,000.  The  electrification  was  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  a  gross  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  amounting  to 
$755,000  annually. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.,  mechani- 
cal engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania,  that  electric  operation  does 
not  save  coal  and  he  produced  figures  obtained  from  locomo- 
tive tests  to  substantiate  his  opinion. 

F.  H.  Hardin,  chief  engineer  of  motive  power  (N.  Y.  C.) 
stated  that  electric  locomotives  require  back  shop  facilities  as 
well  as  steam  locomotives.  Figures  shown  on  the  mainten- 
ance costs  of  New  York  Central  Mallet  locomotives,  includ- 
ing shop  and  engine-house  repairs,  were  from  24  to  37  cents 
per  mile  as  against  the  estimate  of  60  cents  offered  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  Mikado  locomotives  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  show 
a  fuel  consumption  of  125  to  130  lb.  of  coal  per  1,000  gross 
ton-miles  as  against  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Armstrong 
of  158. 

Broad  Features  Outlined 

W.  L.  Bean,  assistant  general  mechanical  superintendent, 
while  speaking  for  the  steam  men,  presented  an  unbiased  dis- 
cussion based  largely  on  his  own  experience.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  his  remarks: 

The  prime  factor  to  be  considered  in  any  engineering  en- 
terprise of  commercial  nature  is  the  economic  result  of  the 
entire  specific  project.  Results  of  sub-projects  in  themselves 
are  important  and  consideration  sometimes  of  a  multitude  of 
factors  of  minor  or  more  than  minor  nature  must  be  sufficient, 
even  to  the  last  detail,  but  partisanship  in  championing  some 
of  the  sub-factors  to  the  exclusion  of  others  is  undesirable 
and  of  course  does  not  represent  the  best  of  engineering  pro- 
cedure. 

It  must  be  conceded  broadly  that  electrical  operation  re- 
quires less  coal  per  unit  of  traffic  handled  than  steam  opera- 
tion. How  much  less  depends  on  the  specific  conditions. 
Likewise,  the  mileage  per  unit  of  electric  equipment  is  ordin- 
arily greater  per  unit  of  time.  On  one  largely  electrified 
road,  express  locomotives  average  27  per  cent  niore  niiles 
per  day  per  locomotive  owned  than  steam  power  in  similar 
service.  However,  the  first  cost  of  the  electric  engines  per 
unit  of  capacity  was  84  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
steam.  Therefore,  the  fixed  charges  are  greater  for  the  elec- 
tric engine  per  unit  of  service. 

A  few  words  respecting  comparative  flexibility,  especially 
in  service  of  a  character  which  demands  it,  may  be  of  inter- 
est. A  certain  modern  passenger  electric  locomotive  will  han- 
dle a  heavy  train  of  Pullmans  at  high  speed  on  a  through  run 
with  few  stops  such  as  would  require  a  modern  Pacific  type 
steam  engine  of  about  43,000  lb.  tractive  effort.  However, 
to  operate  the  electric  engine  in  heavy  local  service  over  the 
same  distance  is  impossible  because  of  the  heating  caused  by 
frequent  starting.  In  such  service,  the  maximum  train  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  electric  locomotive  can  only  approxi- 
mate what  can  be  handled  by  a  steam  engine  of  about  30,000 
pounds  tractive  effort. 

Realization  of  the  extent  of  accumulation  of  wear  and  tear, 
both  electrically  and  mechanically,  makes  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand just  how  railroads  are  to  maintain  electric  locomotives 
without  back  shops  unless  they  job  the  work  out  to  manu- 
facturers of  electrical  equipment. 

Regarding  the  design  of  the  machinery  of  a  steam  loco- 
motive being  utterly  circumscribed  by  the  necessity  for  tying 
it  up  to  a  steam  boiler,  the  statement  can  be  made  that  some 
modem  high  powered  electric  locomotives  are  so  compact  with 
apparatus,  both  inside  the  cabs  and  beneath,  as  well  as  on 
top,  that  additions  to  or  enlargements  of  details,  even  of  a 
minor  nature,  are  well  nigh  impossible.  Furthermore,  this  is 
not  peculiar  to  AC-DC  machines. 


When  one  comes  to  attempting  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems attendant  on  the  heating  of  passenger  trains,  electrically 
drawn ;  to  find  room  for  the  boiler,  water  and  fuel  oil  storage 
auxiliaries,  etc.,  and  keep  within  weight  limitations,  the  dif- 
ficulties are  very  real  and  certainly  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  electric  passenger  power  the  boiler  is  circumscribed 
by  electrical  apparatus. 

It  appears  that  when  a  railroad  goes  in  for  electrification, 
it  must  settle  on  some  type  of  lay-out,  the  main  characteris- 
tics of  which  are  fixed.  Extension  must  either  be  along  the 
original  plan  as  to  power  characteristics,  distribution  or  col- 
lector apparatus,  or  else  vast  sums  must  be  spent  to  re-vamp 
the  existing  plant  if  the  new  lay-out  is  not  to  be  largely  sep- 
arate and  independent  with  all  of  the  inherent  disadvantages 
of  non-interchangeability  and  lack  of  flexibility. 

The  steam  locomotive,  except  in  a  moderate  way  as  to 
clearances  and  weight  limits,  has  a  wide  range  of  application. 
Railroads  loan  steam  power  back  and  forth  with  advantage 
usually  to  both  parties,  but  no  case  comes  to  mind  where  elec- 
trical equipment  for  heavy  traction  can  be  interchanged. 

The  design  and  operating  characteristics  of  steam  power 
have  developed  far  more  along  lines  of  possible  common  usage 
and  practice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lines  of  development 
of  electrical  facilities  will  tend  to  converge  rather  than  di- 
verge too  widely. 

Tangibles  from  a  money  standpoint  can  and  should  be 
segregated  and  set  up  in  full  scope  on  both  sides  of  the  case 
and  conclusions  based  on  the  net  result  at  the  bottom  line 
of  the  balance  sheet.  If  fixed  charges  on  plant,  including 
equipment,  plus  maintenance  charges,  plus  other  out-go, 
outweigh  the  savings  in  fuel,  plus  other  operating  savings^ 
the  net  result  is  a  deficit  and  all  manner  of  proclaiming  iso- 
lated pecuniary  advantages  would  not  induce  a  careful  in- 
vestor to  support  the  enterprise. 

Discussion  by  A.  W.  Gibbs 

After  reading  the  papers  on  steam  versus  electric  operation 
of  railroads,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  both  Messrs.  Muhlfeld 
and  Armstrong  have  been  a  bit  too  enthusiastic.  Both 
methods  of  operating  have  their  advantages  and  both  have 
decided  limitations. 

In  Mr.  Armstrong's  case  his  data  is  largely  derived  from 
mountain  electrification,  where  the  electric  locomotive  is  un- 
doubtedly at  its  best  and  the  steam  at  its  worst,  and  he  has 
compared  with  it  a  type  of  steam  locomotive  whose  coal  and 
water  rate  is  more  than  double  that  of  locomotives  which  are 
especially  designed  for  such  service.  Then  on  this  mountain 
performance  he  reasons  from  the  particular  to  the  general 
application  of  electric  operation.  True,  he  puts  in  a  dis- 
claimer as  to  the  particular  steam  locomotives  referred  to 
representing  the  best  modem  practice,  which  brings  up  the 
question — ^Why  cite  them  at  all  ? 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  speed  advantage  daimed 
is  by  any  means  true  where  the  steam  locomotive  is  designed 
for  the  work. 

Mr.  Armstrong  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  per- 
formance of  two  steam  and  one  electric  locomotive  to  which 
exception  can  be  taken  because  the  steam  locMnotives  do  not 
represent  the  last  word  as  to  those  available,  and  the  electric 
locomotive  is  on  paper. 

The  table  shown  herewith  gives  data  for  a  2-10-0  type  steam 
locomotive  of  which  over  100  are  in  regular  service  and  of 
which  fortunately  very  full  information  is  available  from  the 
locomotive  testing  plant.  These  locomotives  were  expressly 
designed  to  do  all  of  their  work  within  the  economical  range 
of  steam  distribution,  the  required  power  being  obtained  by 
increases  in  size  of  cylinders  and  steam  pressure.  While  I 
have  given  the  power  at  nearly  the  speed  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Armstrong,  the  performance  is  excellent  at  double  the 
speeds  given,  but  the  sacrifice  in  drawbar  pull — from  nearly 
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60,000  pounds  at  14.7  miles  per  hour  to  about  43,000  pounds 
at  25.3  m.p.h. — would  not  be  justified.  The  figures  given 
are  within  the  range  where  stoker  firing  is  as  economical  as 
expert  hand  firing,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
stoker  does  not  get  tired. 

This  is  a  special  design  in  which  the  advantage  is  that  it 
cannot  be  worked  at  uneconomical  points  of  cut-off.  At 
speeds  and  pulls  where  the  usual  design  is  also  worked  at 
an  economical  range  its  performance  is  about  the  same. 

2- 10  0  Type  Steam  I.ocomotive 

Weight  in  workinq  order 371,000  lb. 

Weigiit  on   drivers 342,050  lb. 

Weight   on  engine  and  tender 532,000  lb. 

Drawbar  effort  .-"t  14.7  miles  per  hiur,  45  per  cent  cut-off 58,900  lb. 

Gross  tons  (2  per  cent  pradt) 1,280  lb. 

Trailing    tons    ^'^^o 

Coal  per  D.  H.  P.  at  this  speed  and  cut-cff 2.8  lb. 

Tractive  effort  at  22  miles  per  hour,  40  per  cent  cut-off 42,500  lb. 

Gross  tons    ^-^ 

Trailing  tons ,  ,  ,i. 

Coal  per  D.  H.  P • ^,3.2  b. 

Tractive  effort  at  25.4  miles  per  hour,  45  per  cent  cut-cff 43,600  lb. 

Gross  tons    ^^^ 

Trailing  tons    .  .^. ^°l 

Coal  per  D.  H.  P 3.8  lb. 

The  Mallet  performance  given  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  paper 
is  evidently  that  of  one  of  the  large  compound  locomotives. 
In  all  of  these  locomotives  there  is  a  tendency  to  choke  up 
with  increases  of  speed,  due  to  increase  of  back  pressure. 

The  same  arrangement  of  limited  maximum  cut-off  used  in 
the  2-10-0  locomotive  already  described  has  been  embodied  in 
a  simple  Mallet  now  running.  In  brief,  the  improvements  in 
the  steam  locomotive,  if  properly  availed  of,  have  much  nar- 
rowed the  field  of  economical  electrification. 

Stand-by  Losses.  While  these  losses  are  actual  and  large 
it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  their  value,  as  they  are  so  much 
affected  by  the  use  made  of  the  locomotive.  Where  the  average 
monthly  mileage  is  low  the  stand-by  loss  is  presumably  high, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  good  operation  to  bring  up  the  average 
mileage  as  high  as  possible.  When  all  is  said  the  electric 
locomotive  has  still  an  advantage  with  respect  to  stand-by 
losses,  provided  there  are  sufficient  trains  in  motion  to  smooth 
out  the  total  demand  on  the  power  plant,  which  is  assumed 
to  be  steam  operated. 

Weather.  The  independence  of  the  electric  locomotive  of 
severe  weather  is  another  undoubted  advantage,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  performance  of  the  motors  but  rather  from  the 
avoidance  of  losses  and  delays  due  to  ash-pit  work  and  to 
frozen  pipes  and  other  parts,  incidental  to  the  presence  of 
water  on  the  steam  locomotive. 

,.  Liability  to  Interruption.  Electric  operation  is  dependent 
on  uninterrupted  connection  with  the  source  of  power.  In 
the  event  of  breakage  of  the  line,  especially  of  the  overhead 
construction,  the  trains  in  the  section  involved  are  dead  and 
cannot  get  themselves  out  of  the  way  of  the  repair  trains. 
On  large  systems  it  is  customary  to  make  great  changes  in 
the  assignment  of  locomotives  to  clear  up  congestion  at  any 
point  on  the  system;  also,  to  avail  of  diversion  routes  on 
which  steam  trains  may  be  moved  around  obstructions  on  the 
main  line.  The  fact  that  the  steam  locomotive  is  a  self- 
contained  power  plant  is  an  immense  advantage  in  this  re- 
spect. In  electric  operation  there  is  not  this  freedom  of 
movement. 

Speeds.  The  question  of  speed  is  evidently  treated  from 
the  freight  standpoint,  for  there  has  never  been  any  question 
as  to  the  speed  capacity  of  well  designed  passenger  locomo- 
tives, being  far  beyond  that  permitted  by  the  rules.  As  I 
see  it,  the  feature  of  high  speed  of  trains  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  uniformity  of  speeds  of  different  trains.  If  tonnage 
trains  had  the  same  speed  as  preference  trains,  and  could 
thus  avoid  the  great  delay  due  to  side  tracking  of  trains  of 
inferior  rights,  far  more  would  be  accomplished  than  the 
mere  saving  in  time  over  the  division  due  to  the  increased 
speed. 

Extent  of  Electrification.  Where  electrification  is  contem- 
plated a  very  serious  question  is:  What  shall  be  its  extent? 


Naturally  the  desire  would  be  to  wipe  out  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  extensive  accessories  to  steam  operation.  If, 
however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  operate  steam  trains  over 
the  electrified  section,  it  will  obviously  be  necessary  to  retain 
water  stations  and  possibly  fuel  stations,  provided  the  elec- 
trified section  is  sufficiently  long.  This  operation  of  steam 
locomotives  under  their  own  power  over  electrified  sections 
would  be  necessary  in  case  of  redistribution  and  possibly  in 
case  of  diversions  where  the  electrified  section  formed  part 
of  the  diverted  line.  Therefore,  the  claim  for  economy  in 
doing  away  with  these  features  of  steam  operation  would 
probably  not  be  realized. 

Mr.  Muhlf eld's  Paper.  Mr,  Muhlfeld  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  modern  improvements  which  have  so  added  to  the 
performance  of  the  steam  locomotives  are  potential  only.  It 
is  common  for  instance  to  so  carry  water  in  the  boiler  that 
the  superheater  becomes  merely  a  steam  dryer  and  its  value 
disappears.  In  many  cases  because  of  neglect  of  damper 
mechanism  or  from  dirty  flues  little  benefit  is  derived  from 
improved  appliances.  Modernizing  of  steam  locomotives 
calls  for  intelligent  use  of  these  devices. 

Conclusions.  The  electric  locomotive  or  electric  operation 
has  in  many  cases  undoubted  operating  advantages  because 
the  power  is  generated  in  quantity  at  few  sources  and  the 
power  on  any  one  train  is  not  limited  by  the  capacity  of  a 
self-contained  portable  power  plant;  sustained  speeds  are 
possible  due  to  independence  of  fuel  and  water  stations  and, 
as  a  result  of  both  these  conditions,  better  use  can  be  made 
of  a  given  stretch  of  road. 

Electrification  does  not  at  all  obviate  the  numerous  class 
of  delays  due  to  the  train  itself,  such  as  hot  boxes  or  other 
of  the  numerous  derangements  which  when  combined  so  much 
retard  the  movement  over  the  road.  Electrification  does  not 
obviate  that  class  of  delay  arising  from  necessary  classifica- 
tion on  line  of  the  road  to  meet  terminal  requirements.  Where 
the  terminal  conditions  limit  the  capacity  of  the  road  as  a 
whole  electrification  is  not  the  remedy. 

The  relative  cost  of  repairs  of  both  classes  of  equipment 
cannot  be  fairly  stated  at  the  present  time  because  main- 
tenance conditions  are  so  abnormal  and  because  the  most  mod- 
em locomotives  of  both  classes  are  too  new  to  have  reached 
a  stable  condition,  this  being  especially  true  of  the  electric 
one.  While  the  indications  are  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
electric  locomotive  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  steam,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  electric  locomotives  are  dead  affairs 
without  the  necessary  electric  generating,  transmitting,  con- 
verting and  track  appliances,  all  of  which  are  an  added  ex- 
pense, due  solely  to  electrification;  hence  the  cost  of  main- 
tence  of  all  of  these,  in  addition  to  that  of  all  of  the  loco- 
motives, divided  by  the  locomotive  mileage,  is  the  real  treas- 
ury cost  of  maintenance  per  locomotive  mile. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  practically  all  of  the  electrifications 
on  steam  railroads  so  far  have  been  based  on  local  conditions. 
In  the  electrifications  in  and  around  cities  a  moving  cause 
has  been  the  elimination  of  smoke  and  other  objectionable 
features  incidental  to  steam  operation,  and  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  capacities  of  the  passenger  terminals.  On  the 
Milwaukee  road  it  was  the  utilization  of  available  water 
power.  On  the  Norfolk  &  Western  it  was  to  secure  increase 
in  capacity  on  a  congested  mountain  division  with  tunnel 
complications. 

If,  after  careful  consideraticm  of  the  road,  based  on  actual 
train  sheets  for  the  heaviest  actual  or  probable  congested  op- 
eration; the  capacity  and  number  of  active  and  available 
locomotives  required;  crediting  the  operation  with  incidental 
savings  which  may  be  effected,  and  eliminating  expenses 
peculiar  to  steam  operation;  it  appears  that  there  would  be 
economy  in  electrification,  either  from  actual  savings  or  better 
operations,  or  both,  it  still  remains  for  the  management  to 
decide  whether  the  money  required  can  be  spent  to  better 
advantage  for  electrification  than  for  some  other  features. 
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Locomotive  Terminal  as  an  Operating  Factor 


Satisfactory     Locomotive     Operation     Dependent 
On    Adequate     Locomotive    Terminal     Facilities 

BY  L.  G.  PLANT  '^  ^ 

Assozia  e  Cditir  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Gn.iiieer  -''. 


THE  importance  of  the  locomotive  terminal  as  an  operat- 
ing factor  lies  clearly  in  the  fact  that  both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  work  performed  by  every  locomotive 
depend  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  attention  which  it 
receives  at  the  end  of  the  run.  The  most  efficient  locomotive 
may  become  wasteful  or  the  most  powerful  locomotive  be  in- 
capacitated by  careless  handling  or  neglected  maintenance  at 
the  locomotive  terminal.  When  we  stop  to  consider  that  the 
average  locomotive  spends  the  better  part  of  each  day  in  the 
terminal  and  that  its  ability  to  render  useful  service  during 
the  remaining  hours  depends  upon  the  car  which  it  has  re- 
ceived at  the  terminal,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  locomotive 
terminal  is  a  very  live  factor  in  the  operation  of  any  railroad. 
The  effect  which  a  terminal  can  have  upon  the  performance 
of  every  locomotive  is  so  very  obvious  that  any  broad  plan  for 
the  betterment  of  operating  conditions  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  as  to  whether  a  further  expenditure  in 
terminal  equipment  or  improvement  in  terminal  methods  will 
not  enable  us  to  get  more  useful  work  out  of  our  locomotives 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  operating  expenses. 

We  are  today  operating  bigger  locomotives  than  were 
thought  practical  twenty  years  ago  and  some  of  them  are 
equipped  with  de\'ices  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
capacity  of  the  locomotive  beyond  what  was  considered  pos- 
sible ten  years  ago.  But  we  are  handling  many  of  these  loco- 
motives through  terminal  lay-outs  and  in  enginehouses  that 
were  designed  over  thirty  years  ago  with  small  margin  for 
subsequent  development.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  loco- 
motive terminal  was  hardly  regarded  as  an  operating  factor; 
other  causes  determined  the  hours  that  a  locomotive  was  avail- 
able for  service  and  there  were  fewer  repairs  required  in  the 
roundhouse  because  the  locomotives  were  subject  to  less  inten- 
sive operation,  because  all  of  their  parts  were  much  lighter 

•From  a  paper  presented  before  the  New  England  Railroad  Club  on  No- 
vember 9,  1920.  An  abstract  of  the  concluding  portion  will  appear  in  a 
subsequent   issue  of  the  Railuvy  Mechanical  Engineer. 


and  because  of  the  willingness  with  which  the  engineers  co- 
operated in  those  days  in  the  maintenance  of  their  locomo- 
tives. 

Function  of  the  Locomotive  Terminal 
This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  now  the  func- 
tion of  a  locomotive  terminal.  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  af- 
ford adequate  current  maintenance.  It  may  be  possible  and 
economical  to  concentrate  the  larger  share  of  this  burden  at 
one  of  two  adjacent  terminals,  but  there  are  few  terminals  at 
which  locomotives  can  be  regularly  turned  without  requiring 
the  attention  of  mechanics.  It  may  also  be  anticipated  that 
the  inspection  required  by  the  government  will  grow  more 
insistent  so  that  there  are  practically  no  locomotive  terminals 
today  in  which  adequate  maintenance  is  not  regarded  as  the 
foremost  problem. 

Generally  speaking,  terminal  maintenance  should  be  of 
such  a  character  that  the  locomotives  will  continue  to  operate 
at  full  capacity  and  maximum  efficiency  between  shoppings. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  organization  and  facilities  at  every 
terminal  should  be  adequate  to  keep  all  locomotive  fuel  and 
labor  saving  devices  in  working  condition.  Inability  to 
properly  maintain  siich  devices  with  the  terminal  facilities  on 
many  railroads  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  conditions 
tending  to  limit  their  full  field  usefulness.  It  is  inevitable 
that  locomotive  terminals  will  be  called  upon  to  execute  an  in- 
creasing variety  of  heavy  repair  work,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  they  be  so  equipped  that  this  work  can  be  done  without 
infringing  on  what  may  be  described  as  the  routine  functions 
of  the  enginehouse. 

The  assignment  of  one  or  more  stalls  in  a  busy  roundhouse 
to  locomotives  undergoing  heavy  repairs  where  the  facilities 
are  inadequate  and  the  work  consequently  allowed  to  drag 
indicates  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  true  function  of  a  loco- 
motive terminal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  facilities  are 
such  that  this  work  can  be  done  expeditiously  and  economi- 
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(>l).l)()()  jHiuiul.s  at  14.7  inik?  per  hour  to  about  4,->,()00  j)ouik1> 
at  25. .>  ni.p.h. — would  not  l»c'  justitkd.  Ihc  iV^urts  yiven 
arc  within  the  ranne  where-  .-toker  firing  is  as  economical  as 
expert  hand  firini:,  with  the  aildilional  advantage  that  the 
-toker  do».>  not  get  tired. 

riii>  is  a  special  design  in  which  tlie  advantage  is  that  it 
cannot  l)e  worked  at  uneconomical  jtoints  of  cut-off.  At 
-peed-  and  jiulls  where  the  usual  design  is  also  worked  at 
an  economical  range  its  jjcr forma  nee  is  about  tlie  same. 

2I'Hll>ii    Su;iKi    I  •■I- mioiivi 

Wtiakt   III  workiirj    krdcr. .>71,<jC'0  Hi. 

VV>  u^hl   on    .liivir> o  tJ.OSi.  !!.. 

Wtmhl    cii   .ii-iiu-   A'.ul  ti  iiil.r .-^.i.'.OUO  11;. 

l)ia\\l>ar  i  iTint   .-'t   !-».?  tit:tts   (ir   !;■  ur.  4.^  |ur  nt;i   iin-oll .^S.'»00  II). 

I  ■■r<»>  tons   t  ;   (icr  cent  !.ra<U  » l.JMl  lb. 

IrailiiiK    '..US '•'""'„ 

iV.al  ;  tr  1).    II.  1'.  .'1  Uils  siici.i  :in.l  cut  «.tY -.*<  H'- 

'I'ractivi-  effort  at  22  mil.s  i>er  hour,  4(1  ptr  <.»  iii   ini-otl 4_'.500  lb, 

Ciross   toils •  ■  -  •  ''-''^ 

TrailiiiK    toii-^ <>'»- 

Cwal  per  D.   II.   1'.    .,.,..  • , ,  /•-'  \\>- 

Tractive   ctTort   at   i'5.4   milts   |>tr   Ikuii.   45    pir   i<  nt    lut  .  tt 4.*, 600  lb. 

«;ro.>   t..n»    "-t-j 

Trailiiis   tons    .....    .. *\'*'  „ 

Coal   per  D.   !!.   P -'-^  "' 

The  Mallet  performance  given  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  paper 
is  evidently  that  of  one  of  the  large  compound  locomotives. 
In  all  of  these  locomotives  there  is  a  tendency  to  choke  up 
with  increases  of  speed,  due  to  increil.se  of  back  pressure. 

The  same  arrangement  of  limited  maximum  cut-off  used  in 
the  2-10-0  locomotive  already  describeil  has  been  embodied  in 
a  simple  Mallet  now  running.  In  brief,  the  improvements  in 
the  steam  locomotive,  if  properly  availed  of,  have  much  nar- 
rowed the  field  of  economical  electrilication. 

Statid-by  Losses.  While  these  losses  are  actual  and  large 
it  is  ver>-  difficult  to  tix  their  value,  as  they  are  so  much 
affected  by  the  u.se  made  of  the  locomotive.  \Miere  the  average 
monthly  mileage  is  low  the  stand-by  loss  is  presumably  high, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  gcxxl  operation  to  bring  up  the  average 
mileage  as  high  as  possible.  When  all  is  said  the  electric 
loiomotive  has  still  an  advantage  with  respect  to  stand-by 
losses,  provided  there  are  sufficient  trains  in  motion  to  smooth 
out  the  total  demand  on  the  power  plant,  wliich  is  assumed 
to  be  steam  operated. 

Weather.  The  independence  of  the  electric  locomotive  of 
severe  weather  is  another  undoubted  advantage,  not  so  mucli 
because  of  the  performance  of  the  motors  l)Ut  rather  from  the 
avoidance  of  losses  and  delays  due  to  ash-i)it  work  and  to 
frozen  pipes  and  other  parts,  incidental  to  the  presence  of 
water  on  the  steam  locomotive. 

Liability  to  Interruption.  Electric  operation  is  dependent 
on  uninterru{)ted  connection  with  the  source  of  power.  In 
the  event  of  breakage  of  the  line,  especially  of  the  overhead 
construction,  the  trains  in  the  section  involved  are  dead  and 
cannot  get  themselves  out  of  the  way  of  the  repair  trains. 
On  large  svstems  it  is  customary  to  make  great  changes  in 
the  assignment  of  locomotives  to  clear  up  congestion  at  an\ 
[M)int  on  the  .system;  also,  to  avail  of  diversion  routes  on 
which  steam  trains  may  be  moved  around  obstructions  on  the 
main  line.  The  fact  that  the  ."^team  locomotive  is  a  .^elf- 
contained  |)Owcr  j)Iant  is  an  immen.sc  advantage  in  this  re- 
spect. In  electric  ojK'ration  there  is  not  this  freedom  of 
movement. 

Speeds.  'Jhe  question  of  speed  is  evidently  treated  from 
the  freight  standpoint,  for  there  has  never  been  any  question 
as  to  the  speed  caj)acity  of  well  designed  passenger  locomo- 
tives, being  far  beyond  that  j)ermittcd  l^y  the  rules.  .As  I 
see  it.  the  feature  of  high  speed  of  trains  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  uniformity  of  speeds  of  different  trains.  If  tonnage 
trains  had  the  same  speed  as  preference  trains,  and  could 
thus  avoid  the  great  delay  due  to  side  tracking  of  trains  of 
inferior  rights,  far  more  would  be  accomplished  than  the 
mere  saving  in  time  over  the  division  due  to  the  increased 
speed. 

Extent  of  Elect rificat ion.  Where  electrification  is  contem- 
plated a  ver\-  serious  question  is:  What  shall  be  its  extent? 


Naturally  tlie  de.-ire  would  lie  to  wipe  out  a-  many  as  j)0>- 
siiile  of  the  extensive  acces.<ories  to  ?team  ojteration.  If, 
however,  it  liccomes  netessary  to  operate  ^team  trains  over 
tile  electrified  section,  it  will  oI)viously  be  necessary  to  retain 
water  stations  and  po.-.-ibly  fuel  stations,  provided  tlie  elec- 
trifietl  section  is  sufficiently  long.  Tin-  operation  of  steam 
locomotives  under  their  own  power  over  electrified  sections 
would  be  necessar\-  in  case  of  redistribution  and  possibly  in 
lase  of  diversion.-  where  the  electrified  .-ection  formed  [>an 
of  the  diverted  line.  Therefore,  the  claim  for  economy  in 
doing  away  with  these  features  of  steam  operation  would 
probably  not  be  realized. 

Mr.  Miihlf eld's  Paper.  Mr.  Muhlfeld  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  modern  improvements  which  have  so  added  to  the 
performance  of  the  steam  locomotives  are  potential  only.  It 
is  common  for  instance  to  so  carry  water  in  the  l)oiler  thai 
the  superheater  becomes  merely  a  steam  dryer  and  its  value 
ilisappears.  In  many  cases  because  of  neglcxt  of  damper 
mechani.sm  or  from  dirty  flues  little  benefit  is  derived  from 
improved  apjiliances.  Modernizing  of  steam  locomotives 
calls  for  intelligent  u.'^e  of  these  devices. 

Londusimis.  The  electric  locomotive  or  electric  operation 
has  in  many  cases  undoubted  operating  advantages  because 
the  jiower  is  generated  in  quantity  at  few  sources  and  the 
jiower  on  any  one  train  is  not  limited  by  the  capacity  of  a 
self-contained  portable  power  plant;  sustained  speeds  are 
possible  due  to  independence  of  fuel  and  water  stations  and, 
as  a  result  of  both  these  conditions,  better  use  can  be  made 
of  a  given  stretch  of  road. 

Electrification  does  not  at  all  obviate  the  numerous  class 
of  delays  due  to  the  train  itself,  such  as  hot  boxes  or  other 
of  the  numerous  derangements  which  when  combined  so  much 
retard  the  movement  over  the  road.  Electrification  does  not 
obviate  that  class  of  delay  arising  from  nccessar}'  classifica- 
tion on  line  of  the  road  to  meet  terminal  requirements.  Where 
the  terminal  conditions  limit  the  capacity  of  the  road  as  a 
whole  electrification  is  not  the  remedy. 

The  relative  cost  of  repairs  of  both  classes  of  equipment 
cannot  be  fairly  stated  at  the  present  time  because  main- 
tenance conditions  are  so  abnormal  and  because  the  most  mod- 
ern locomotives  of  both  classes  are  too  new  to  have  reached 
a  stable  condition,  this  being  especially  true  of  the  electric 
one.  While  the  indications  are  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
electric  locomotive  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  steam,  it  must 
l)e  remembered  that  the  electric  locomotives  are  dead  affairs 
without  the  necessary  electric  generating,  transmitting,  con- 
verting and  track  appliances,  all  of  which  are  an  added  ex- 
pense, due  .<!olely  to  electrification;  hence  the  cost  of  main- 
tence  of  all  of  these,  in  addition  to  that  of  all  of  the  loco- 
motive.-, divided  by  the  locomotive  mileage,  is  the  real  treas- 
ury cost  of  maintenance  per  locomotive  mile. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  practically  all  of  the  electrifications 
on  steam  railroads  so  far  have  been  based  on  local  conditions. 
In  the  electrifications  in  and  around  cities  a  moving  cause 
has  been  the  elimination  of  smoke  and  other  objectionable 
features  incidental  to  .steam  operation,  and  the  f)ossibility  of 
increasing  the  capacities  of  the  pa.ssenger  terminals.  On  the 
.Milwaukee  road  it  was  the  utilization  of  available  water 
power.  On  the  Norfolk  &  Western  it  was  to  secure  increase 
in  capacity  on  a  congested  mountain  division  with  tunnel 
complications. 

If.  after  careful  consideration  of  the  road,  based  on  actual 
train  sheets  for  the  heaviest  actual  or  probable  congested  op- 
eration; the  capacity  and  number  of  active  and  available 
locomotives  required;  crediting  the  operation  with  incidental 
savings  which  may  be  effected,  and  eliminating  expenses 
[leculiar  to  steam  operation;  it  appears  that  there  would  be 
economy  in  electrification,  either  from  actual  savings  or  better 
operations,  or  both,  it  still  remains  for  the  management  to 
decide  whether  the  money  required  can  be  spent  to  better 
advantage  for  electrification  than  for  some  other  features. 


Locomotive  Terminal  as  an  Operating  Factor 


Satisfactory     Locomotive     Operation      Dependent 
On     Adequate      Locomotive     Terminal     Facilities 

BY  L.  G.  PLANT 
Ai&ocla  e  Edit'tr  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  En  .ii.eer 


THl".  iinponancc  of  the  locomotive  teniiinal  as  an  operat- 
ing factor  lies  clearly  in  the  fact  that  both  the  cjuantity 
and  the  quality  of  work  performed  by  every  locomotive 
depend  ulujlly  upon  the  character  of  the  attention  which  it 
receives  at  the  end  of  the  run.  The  most  efficient  locomotive 
may  become  wasteful  or  the  most  powerful  locomotive  be  in- 
capacitated by  careless  handling  or  neglected  maintenance  at 
the  locomotive  terminal.  When  we  stop  to  consider  that  the 
average  locomotive  spends  the  better  part  of  each  day  in  the 
terminal  and  that  its  ability  to  render  useful  service  during 
the  remaining  hour?  depend?  upon  the  car  which  it  has  re- 
ceived at  the  terminal,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  locomotive 
terminal  is  a  very  live  factor  in  the  operation  of  any  railroad. 

The  effect  which  a  terminal  can  have  upon  the  performance 
of  everv  locomotive  is  so  very  obvious  that  any  broad  jilan  for 
the  betterment  of  operating  conditions  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  as  to  whether  a  further  expenditure  in 
tcmiinal  equipment  or  improvement  in  terminal  methods  will 
not  enal)le  us  to  get  more  useful  work  out  of  our  locomotives 
without  a  corres[)onding  increase  in  operating  expenses. 

We  are  today  operating  bigger  locomotives  than  were 
thought  practical  twenty  years  ago  and  some  of  them  are 
equipi^ed  with  devices  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
capacity  of  the  locomotive  beyond  what  was  considered  pos- 
sible ten  vears  ago.  But  we  are  handling  many  of  these  loco- 
motives through  terminal  lay-outs  and  in  enginchouses  that 
were  designed  over  thirty  years  ago  with  small  margin  for 
subsequent  development.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  loco- 
motive terminal  was  hardly  regarded  as  an  operating  factor; 
other  causes  determined  the  hours  that  a  locomotive  was  avail- 
able for  ser\ice  and  there  were  fewer  repairs  required  in  the 
roundhouse  because  the  locomotive?  were  sul)jcct  to  less  inten- 
sive operation,  because  all  of  their  parts  were  much  lighter 

•Finni  a  p.nper  presented  before  tlie  New  F.ncland  Railroad  Club  on  No- 
vember 9,  1920.  .\n  abstract  of  the  ci  nchuiinp  portion  will  appear  in  a 
subsequent   issue  of  the  Railzmy  Mechanical  Engineer. 


and  Ix'cau.^e  of  the  wll]ingr.e»  with  which  the  engineers  co- 
i.perated  in  those  days  in  the  maintenance  <,f  their  Icxcmo- 
tives. 

Function  of  the  Locomotive  Terminal 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  oi  what  is  now  the  func- 
tion of  a  locomotive  terminal.  It  must,  in  tiie  fir>t  i)lace,  af- 
ford adequate  current  maintenance.  It  may  be  possible  and 
economical  to  concentrate  the  larger  share  of  this  burden  at 
one  of  two  adjacent  terminals,  but  tliere  are  few  terminals  at 
which  locomotives  can  be  regularly  turned  without  retjuiring 
the  attention  of  mechanics.  It  may  also  I)e  anticipated  that 
the  inspection  required  by  the  government  will  grow  more 
insistent  so  that  there  are  practically  no  kx'omotive  terminals 
today  in  which  adequate  maintenance  is  not  regarded  as  the 
foremost  problem. 

Generally  speaking,  terminal  maintenance  should  be  of 
such  a  character  that  the  locomotives  will  continue  to  operate 
at  full  capacity  and  maximum  efficiency  between  sho])pin<Ts. 
Xot  only  thi>,  but  the  organization  an<l  facilities  at  every 
terminal  should  be  ade(|uate  to  keep  all  -locomotive  fuel  and 
labor  saving  devices  in  working  condition.  Inability  to 
]>ro]W'rly  maintain  such  devices  with  the  terminal  facilities  on 
many  railroads  has  been  one  of  the  mo-t  serious  conditions 
tending  to  limit  their  full  luld  usefulness.  It  is  inevitable 
that  locomotive  terminals  will  l)e  called  u])on  to  execute  an  in- 
creasing variety  (if  heavy  rejtair  work,  and  it  is  imper.itivo 
that  tluy  be  so  cijuipped  that  tliis  work  can  be  done  without 
infringing  on  what  may  l)e  de.<cril)ed  as  the  routine  funclicms 
of  the  enginehousA'.  '■ 

The  assignment  of  one  or  more  stalls  in  a  busy  roundhouse 
to  locomotives  undergoing  heavy  repair?  where  the  facilities 
are  inadequate  and  the  work  consequently  allowed  to  drag 
indicates  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  true  function  of  a  \oco- 
motive  terminal.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  facilities  are 
such  that  this  work  can  be  done  expeditiously  and  economi- 
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cally  this  will  do  more  than  any  other  factor  to  prolong  the 
useful  service  of  locomotives  between  shoppings  as  well  as 
lessen  the  ultimate  maintenance  cost. 

Importance    of   Prompt   Terminal    Movement 

A  locomotive  is  of  value  only  when  it  is  performing  useful 

work,  and  as  it  can  only  perform  useful  work  when  it  is  in 

.    service,  it  is  startling  to  note  how  small  a  percentage  of  time 

locomotives  on  many  railroads  are  in  actual  ser\'ice  even  when 

traffic  demands  are  very  heavy.     This  is  not  necessarily  a 

situation  for  which  the  mechanical  department  is  responsible 

.     as  the  manner  in  which  the  power  is  dispatched  by  the 

operating  department  may  cause  much  lost  time.    But  terminal 

management  and  the  terminal  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the 

mechanical   department  are  in  most  cases  the  controlling 

;'.    factors. 

The  cost  of  a  locomotive  is  no  index  to  what  its  actual  value 
to  the  railroad  company  may  be.    If  it  is  not  a  modern  loco- 
:     motive  and  the  demands  for  power  are  such  that  it  can  be 
\;  spared  from  active  service  it  is  valueless  for  the  time  being 
,  ^7    and  should  be  stored  for  some  future  emergency.     If  on  the 
; '   other  hand  it  is  an  efficient  unit  and  the  demands  for  power 
w  are  pressing,  it  may  easily  be  worth  one  hundred  dollars  for 
v.'  every  hour  that  it  is  in  active  service.    The  value  of  locomo- 
tives will  inevitably  increase,  and  with  an  era  of  intensive 
railroad  operation  before  us,  we  are  unquestionably  facing 
the  ultimate  pooling  of  all  locomotives. 

These  facts  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  speed  in  terminal  operation.  The  function  of  the 
locomotive  terminal  is  not  only  a  matter  of  maintenance,  but 
'■'  the  execution  of  repairs  and  the  routine  operations  of  fire 
cleaning,  coaling,  sanding,  washing  and  so  on,  within  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  significance  of  the  prompt  execu- 
:,  tion  of  these  functions  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  when 
applied  in  principle  to  any  railroad  on  which  the  demands 
for  power  are  particularly  heavy.  Assuming  that  1 ,000  loco- 
motives are  in  service  on  an  average  of  ten  hours  each  day; 
if  the  terminal  detention  could  then  be  reduced  an  average  of 
one  hour  per  day,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  an  immediate 
increase  of  100  locomotives  in  the  number  available  for 
service. 

It  is  the  physical  equipment,  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  terminal  that  determine  its  capacity  to  fulfill  these 
important  operating  functions.  Each  new  terminal  develop- 
ment presents  a  unique  problem  which  can  best  be  solved  by 
engineers  acquainted  with  local  conditions. 

Essentials  of  Terminal  Equipment 

The  essential  features  of  locomotive  terminal  equipment 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  outside  equipment  including  the 
track  lay-out,  fire  cleaning  facilities,  coal  chutes  and  sanding 
apparatus;  and  the  equipment  which  is  distinctly  a  part  of 
the  enginehouse  and  adjacent  shops.  Where  lack  of  foresight 
has  not  set  a  limit  to  the  space  available  for  expansion, 
trackage  should  be  expanded  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  A 
single  track  lead  over  which  locomotives  move  to  and  from 
the  roundhouse  is  inexcusable.  Where  trackage  is  ample,  a 
well-defined  routine  for  the  movement  of  every  locomotive 
can  be  strictly  adhered  to.  With  three  or  more  tracks  avail- 
able, a  majority  should  ordinarily  be  assigned  to  in-coming 
locomotives.  As  a  general  rule  a  number  of  short  leads  are 
preferable  to  a  single  long  lead,  as  this  enables  one  locomo- 
tive to  move  independently  of  other  locomotives.  Where  the 
number  of  leads  is  restricted,  frequent  cross-over  switches 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  reduce  the  liability  of  blocking  the 
movement  of  any  locomotive. 

From  an  operating  standpoint,  the  relative  merits  of  va- 
rious means  for  coaling  and  sanding  locomotives  may  be 
gaged  principally  on  the  basis  of  reliability  and  capacity. 
Since  the  operation  of  these  facilities  reflects  an  operating 
charge,  it  may  be  well  to  cons'der  the  relative  cost  of  opera- 


tion, but  this  is  not  a  circumstance  to  the  necessity  for  re- 
liability in  operation  and  capacity,  not  only  for  the  total  daily 
quantities  of  coal  and  sand,  but  for  the  number  of  tracks 
served.  While  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  locating 
these  facilities  so  that  coal  and  sand  may  be  taken  together, 
there  is  apparently  no  real  necessity  for  this,  as  it  is  not 
usually  practical  to  deliver  both  coal  and  sand  without  mov- 
ing the  locomotives  during  the  operation. 

The  arrangement  of  fire  cleaning  facilities  and  ash. 
handling  apparatus  is  undoubtedly  the  most  vital-  feature  ex- 
terior to  the  enginehouse.  Whereas  the  time  consumed  in 
taking  coal  and  sand  can  hardly  be  in  excess  of  ten  minutes, 
the  time  over  the  ash  pit  may  easily  consume  one  or  two 
hours  unless  this  movement  is  subject  to  the  strictest  super- 
vision and  the  facilities  are  reasonably  adequate.  And  yet 
these  facilities  at  a  very  large  number  of  so-called  locomotive 
terminals  are  of  the  most  meagre  and  primitive  character. 

Important  Details   in  Terminal   Equipment 

No  single  feature  about  the  terminal  shows  a  greater 
variety  in  design  than  the  locomotive  ash  pit.  While  we  are 
accustomed  to  everything  from  an  ordinary  stretch  of  track 
on  which  the  ashes  are  unceremoniously  dumped,  to  extensive 
subterrannean  vaults  from  which  the  ashes  are  removed  by 
mechanical  conveyors,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  water 
pit  with  a  single  gantry  crane  spanning  three  or  four  locomo- 
tive tracks  and  a  single  cinder  loading  track  will  prove  to  be 
the  ultimate  type  best  suited  to  meet  the  demands  of  intensive 
terminal  operation.  The  transverse  pit  serving  several  tracks 
is  preferable  on  general  principles  to  the  longitudinal  pit 
serving  but  one  or  two  long  tracks.  It  may  be  stated  that  in 
the  most  recent  terminal  projects  where  space  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  limiting  factor,  short  transverse  water  pits 
serving  three  and  four  locomotive  tracks  are  decidedly  in 
vogue.  In  any  event,  the  locomotive  ash  pan  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  fire  cleaners  working  on  either  side  of  the  locomo- 
tive. This  may  be  accomplished  on  water  pits  by  spacing 
the  locomotive  tracks  close  enough  together  so  that  light  mov- 
able platforms  may  be  used  between  them  or  by  providing  an 
individual  water  pit  with  each  locomotive  track  that  is 
spanned  by  the  crane. 

Against  the  possibility  of  a  break  down  on  the  part  of  the 
ash  pit  crane,  a  locomotive  crane  should  always  be  available. 
In  fact,  the  locomotive  crane,  ready  for  any  emergency  and 
capable  of  doing  many  things,  must  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  operation  of  any  real  locomotive  terminal. 

The  washing  of  locomotives  with  oil,  water  and  compressed 
air  appears  to  be  an  accepted  time  and  labor  saving  practice. 
Some  of  the  best  results  observed  in  cleaning  locomotives  by 
th's  process  are  noted  at  terminals  where  during  the  day 
shift  every  incoming  locomotive  is  washed  off  en  route  from 
the  ash  pit  to  the  enginehouse.  Two  men  were  engaged  in  the 
operation,  which  ordinarily  does  not  delay  the  locomotive  to 
exceed  five  minutes.  This  method  would  seem  to  have  ad- 
vantages over  the  practice  of  washing  locomotives  periodically 
and  doing  this  in  the  enginehouse. 

Enginehouse  Design  and  Equipment 

From  an  operating  standpoint  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
some  facilities  which  are  indispensable  to  the  enginehouse 
while  the  necessity  for  certain  machine  tools  and  other  special 
equipment  might  depend  upon  the  proximity  of  the  terminal 
to  the  backshop.  With  the  increasing  weight  of  locomotives 
and  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  every  locomotive 
service  hour,  we  are  faced,  however,  with  the  practical  neces- 
sity of  doing  more  and  more  heavy  repair  work  in  the  locomo- 
tive terminal. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  in  all  new  terminal  projects 
this  situation  be  taken  into  account  and  the  enginehouses  be 
fully  equipped  for  any  repairs  that  may  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated.   In  some  of  the  most  recent  and  important  terminal 
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developments,  the  enginehouse  in  reality  approaches  the  mod- 
em erecting  shop  in  design  and  equipment.  These  round- 
houses comprise  about  thirty  stalls  occupying  approximately  a 
semi-circle.  The  depth  of  the  house  is  115  ft.,  having  a 
cross-section  which  resembles  that  of  an  erecting  shop  of  a 
three-bay  construction.  This  includes  a  lofty  bay  in  which  a 
75  ft.  IS-ton  crane  operates  along  the  outer  side  of  the  house 
and  two  lower  bays  at  the  turntable  side.  The  outer  wall, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  40  ft.,  is  comprised  almost 
wholly  of  steel  sash,  which,  together  with  continuous  monitor 
windows  1 5  ft.  in  height  over  the  lower  bays,  provides  unsur- 
passed natural  illumination. 

Adjustable  standpipes,  resembling  water  cranes  are  located 
between  the  stalls  in  such  a  position  that  they  may  be  fitted 
over  each  locomotive  stack.  All  smoke  and  gases  are  then 
removed  by  means  of  a  down  draft  system,  so  that  there  are 
no  smoke  jacks  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  a  crane 
throughout  the  entire  circumference  of  the  house.  This  down 
draft  feature  is  also  relied  upon  in  building  fires,  thus 
eliminating  the  use  of  the  steam  blower  and  blower  lines. 
While  a  blower  fan  is  installed  to  create  the  necessary  down 
draft,  the  stack  erected  outside  of  the  house  is  of  sufficient 
height  to  effect  a  strong  natural  draft  when  the  fan  is  not  in 
operation.  Separate  drop  pits  to  serve  trailing,  main  and 
and  engine  truck  wheels  are  installed.  The  machine  tool 
equipment  at  these  terminals  ranges  from  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  machines  located  in  an  annex  to  the  round- 
house to  a  full  complement  of  heavy  machine  tools  in  an 
adjacent  erecting  shop.  The  annex  equipment  includes  a 
wheel  lathe,  boring  mill,  planer,  motor  driven  lathes  and 
un wheeling  hoist,  while  the  shop  adjacent  to  other  engine 
houses  has  the  traveling  crane  and  other  equipment  conven- 
tional to  erecting  shop  lay-outs. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities  to  con- 
ceive of  a  development  in  locomotive  terminals  along  these 
lines  that  would  supersede  many  of  the  functions  of  the  cen- 
tral erecting  shop.  While  this  is  a  subject  more  closely  re- 
lated to  locomotive  maintenance  than  to  operation  the  ques- 
tion may  well  be  raised  as  to  whether  better  results  could  not 
be  obtained  from  an  operating  as  well  as  a  maintenance  stand- 
point if  facilities  were  such  that  it  would  be  practical  to  keep 
locomotives  in  good  condition  by  frequent  and  adequate 
terminal  repairs  than  by  executing  only  the  most  urgent  re- 
pairs in  the  terminal  and  relying  largely  on  periodical  back- 
shop  operations. 

The  Most  Important  Facilities 

Of  the  particular  features  regarded  as  essential  to  the  most 
successful  operation  of  terminal  enginehouses,  those  which 
tend  to  reduce  labor  costs  are  of  the  first  importance.  On  this 
ground  a  traveling  crane  or  electric  tracftr  that  would  have 
been  considered  an  extravagance  ten  years  ago  might  well  be 
regarded  as  a  necessity  on  the  basis  of  present  labor  costs. 

Splendid  results,  however,  can  be  obtained  by  equipping 
the  roundhouse  with  two  jib  cranes  between  each  stall  located 
so  as  to  swing  over  both  ends  of  the  locomotive  boiler.  It  is 
entirely  practical  to  build  a  jib  crane  with  a  toggle  joint 
which  will  enable  it  to  swing  in  a  complete  circle  of  15  ft. 
radius  about  the  column  (as  described  in  the  August,  1920, 
issue  of  the  Raihvay  Mechanical  Engineer,  page  544)  and  to 
equip  these  jib  cranes  with  two  ton  chain  hoists.  In  fact, 
some  foremen  would  prefer  a  roundhouse  well  equipped  with 
jib  cranes  of  this  character  to  having  a  traveling  crane  where 
*he  repairs  required  are  not  too  heavy. 

The  only  definite  suggestion  which  can  be  advanced  in  re- 
gard to  this  feature  of  roundhouse  equipment  is  that  in  all 
new  projects  where  the  development  is  on  an  extensive  scale 
the  enginehouse  should  be  made  ample  in  size  and  equipment 
to  allow  for  a  wide  variety  of  repair  work  without  interfer- 
ence with  the  routine  operating  functions,    f^e  equipment  in 


such  cases  should  include  the  overhead  traveling  crane  and 
downdraft  ventilating  apparatus.  Where  the  activities  of 
the  enginehouse  are  limited  to  routine  operating  functions,  the 
use  of  jib  cranes  are  satisfactory  and,  if  supplemented  by  an 
electric  monorail  or  storage  battery  tractors,  will  meet  every 
practical  requirement. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  regard  to  drop  pits  further  than 
that  they,  or  the  equivalent  in  the  form  of  an  unwheeling 
hoist  are  essential  to  any  locomotive  terminal  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  power  in  satisfactory  running  condition 
between  shoppings.  A  number  of  well  arranged  drop  pits 
are  preferable  to  a  single  unwheeling  hoist  in  the  roundhouse, 
but  where  an  annex  is  designed  to  care  for  the  heavy  repair 
work  originating  in  the  terminal,  the  unwheeling  hoist  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  practical  apparatus  for  such  shop 
facilities. 

It  may  also  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the  heating  of 
enginehouses  by  steam  or  air  even  in  the  southern  states  is 
essential  and  that  good  ventilation  and  lighting  are  very  im- 
portant. Good  floors  will  further  contribute  indirectly  to  the 
prompt  movement  of  power  through  the  enginehouse.  The 
operation  of  the  hot  water  washout  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  direct  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  railroad  by  re- 
ducing the  time  locomotives  must  be  held  in  the  enginehouse 
as  well  as  exercising  a  very  wholesome  effect  on  boiler  main- 
tenance, and  no  locomotive  terminal  is  in  any  sense  complete 
without  this  equipment. 


KINDS  OF  FUEL  AND  OPERATING  COSTS* 

In  order  to  get  the  greatest  return  from  money  invested 
and  the  maximum  4lf  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  have  c(xn- 
plete  co-operation  among  the  departments  chieflv  concerned 
in  the  purchase,  inspection,  distribution  and  handling  of  coal. 
Any  failure  of  one  or  more  departments  to  fully  co-operate 
with  the  others  in  anv  particular  feature  or  situation  con- 
cerning fuel,  exposes  that  railroad  directly  or  indirectly  to  a 
loss.  The  effect  of  the  changing  grades  of  coal  is  soon  felt, 
both  on  the  performance  of  the  engine  and  the  operating 
costs.  One  o(  the  most  important  effects  is  on  the  morale  of 
the  men.  The  modem  locomotive  long  ago  reached  a  size 
that  is  above  the  limit  of  human  endeavor  to  fire  bv  hand 
and  also  give  the  care  and  attention  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  fuel  when  different  kinds  are  being  continu- 
ally furnished. 

From  an  economical  standpoint,  prepared  coal,  even  at  a 
higher  cost,  is  best,  due  to  the  elimination  of  delays  caused 
by  steam  failures,  and  it  is  better  adapted  for  stoker  service, 
on  account  of  being  the  proper  size  and  free  irom  foreign 
materials.  In  many  cases  the  firemen  do  not  break  lumps  to 
the  proper  size  and  remove  foreign  material  before  feeding 
the  unprepared  coal  to  the  stoker. 

With  a  grade  of  coal  of  a  low  heat  value,  and  the  loco- 
motive equipped  to  handle  it  economically  and  successfully 
in  short  haul  or  local  service,  when  the  same  uniform  grade 
of  coal  is  regularly  furnished,  the  op)erating  cost  can  be  main- 
tained at  a  minimum  and  a  satisfactory^  service  guaranteed. 
It  has  been  proved  that,  with  locomotives  so  equipped,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  a  grade  of  coal  of 
a  higher  heat  value  the  cost  of  operation  in  the  same  service 
increased  far  more  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  coal, 
due  largely  to  the  draft  of  the  locomotive  and  the  lack  of 
rare  and  co-operation  of  the  engine  crews  after  the  change 
of  fuel  was  made. 

With  a  grade  of  coal  of  a  high  heat  value,  usually  fur- 
nished for  long  haul,  heavy  or  first-class  service,  and  with 
locomotives  equipped  to  handle  it  economically,  after  a  long 
established  and  satisfactory  service  has  been  maintained  at 

•  I'rom  a  paper  presented  at  the  convention  of  the  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association. 
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a  minimum  cost,  this  same  service  has  been  badly  dis- 
arranged and  the  cost  of  operation  largely  increased  when 
it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  grade  of  coal  of  a  low 
heat  value  to  locomotives  so  equipped.  In  this  case  operating 
costs  are  increased  because  of  the  additional  supervision 
necessary  in  the  operating  department,  extra  help  necessary 
at  intermediate  points,  extra  pay  to  engine  crews  for  fire 
cleaning,  ash-pan  cleaning,  etc.,  required  operating  agree- 
ments, which  accrue  before  changes  in  the  construction  of 
the  equipment  can  be  made.  Added  to  this  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  engine. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  at  the  present  time,  rail- 
roads are  using  a  large  amount  of  commercial  or  confiscated 
coal,  which  disrupts  the  regular  assignment  and  raises  the 
price  per  ton  far  above  the  regular  contract  price. 

Some  mechanical  coaling  stations  have  a  tendency  to 
separate  run-of-mine  coal  so  that  lumps  will  all  be  on  one 
side  and  fine  coal  on  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  dis- 
couraging to  a  fireman  than  to  go  out  on  the  road  with  a 
heavy  hand-fired  locomotive  supplied  with  fine  coal  and  then 
see  a  yard  engine  coaled  with  clean  lumps. 

We  recommend  standard  nozzles,  front  ends  and  equip- 
ments, but  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  them  as  standard 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  coal  to 
be  used,  as  it  requires  time  (which  is  money)  to  make 
changes  in  locomotives  to  meet  requirements  of  frequently 
changing  coal.  After  locomotives  are  once  equipped  to 
handle  a  certain  grade  of  coal,  it  is  impracticable  to  be 
continually  changing  the  front  ends  to  suit  different  grades. 

V-T^-':'  '  -i'  ^^-1  v^;  Distribution 

■  It  is  a  prevailing  practice  that  fuel  distribution  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  fuel  accounting  or  purchasing  depart- 
ment. This  practice  is  approved  by  the  committee  when 
coal  of  the  same  grade  or  heat  value  is  purchased  exclu- 
sively; but  on  any  division  or  system  where  various  kinds 
of  coal  of  different  grades  are  used  and  the  grade  and 
quality  of  the  coal  are  known,  the  distribution  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment, who  maintain  the  power  and  know  its  condition  and 
are  better  able  to  state  where  various  grades  can  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage. 

An  important  feature  of  fuel  distribution  is  to  order  and 
insist  on  the  proper  kinds  of  cars.  It  means  an  item  of 
increased  expense  when  the  unloading  has  to  be  done  con- 
trary to  the  usual  method. 

, ;   ,  ,  ;  ■  Pulverized  Coal 

=  For  good  financial  reasons,  during  the  war  period  the 
railroads  practically  abandoned  experimenting  with  and 
using  pulverized  coal.  No  doubt  in  the  near  future  they 
will  give  this  subject  deserved  consideration.  Experiments 
made  in  the  past  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  much  merit 
in  the  use  of  coal  prepared  in  this  manner.  While  many  are 
enthusiastic  relative  to  its  merits,  the  committee  has  been 
unable  to  get  any  definite  information  of  statistics  relative  to 
its  regular  use  in  locomotive  practice. 

Storage 

'':  Storing  should  preferably  be  done  at  the  coaling  station.^ 
or  power  plants,  but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  coal  should 
be  stored  as  near  to  the  point  of  consumption  as  possible. 
So  far  as  it  can  be  brought  about,  only  one  kind  of  coal 
should  be  stored  in  the  storage  pile.  Experience  indicates 
that  mixed  coal  loses  more  of  its  value  and  is  more  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion  while  in  storage  than  coal  of 
one  kind,  under  the  same  conditions.  Chemical  tests  show 
losses  of  from  one  to  five  per  cent  if  coal  is  kept  in  storage 
for  periods  from  a  few  months  to  several  years.  Stored 
coal  may  not  ignite  as  quickly  as  fresh  coal,  although  there 
muv  be  no  difference  in  the  B.t.u.  value  by  test. 


OU 

With  the  increased  demand  for  domestic  crude  oil,  from 
which  nearly  all  of  our  lubricating  oils  and  greases  are  made 
and  upon  which  even  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  de- 
pends because  of  the  great  increase  of  internal  combustion 
engines  that  can  use  no  other  fuel,  it  becomes  almost  a 
crime  to  waste  this  grade  of  crude  oil  as  a  steam  producer 
in  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned.  Unless  greater  fuel  oil 
deposits  are  discovered  and  the  cost  of  production  decreased, 
which  does  not  seem  possible  at  this  time,  the  most  recent 
statistics  on  the  production,  storage  and  consumption  of  oil 
as  a  fuel  clearly  indicate  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  prohibitive  for  locomotive  use  and  it  will  become 
necessary  to  use  some  form  of  power  obtained  from  a  lower 
grade  of  fuel. 

The  report  was  signed  by  J.  A.  Mitchell  (N.  Y.,  N,  H,  & 
H.),  chairman;  E.  F.  Boyle  (Sou.  Pac),  H.  H.  Kane  (Sou. 
Pac.)  and  G.  V.  McGlinch  (M.  C). 

Discussion 

It  is  evident  that  the  shortage  of  coal  for  the  past  year 
has  led  to  extremely  unsatisfactory  conditions  with  respect 
to  locomotive  fuel  and  these  conditions  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  desirability  of  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform 
supply  of  coal  on  each  division. 

Several  systems  of  distribution  were  briefly  described.  On 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  coal  is  billed  direct  from  the 
mine  to  the  division,  each  division  thus  securing  a  uniform 
quality  of  coal,  always  from  the  same  mine.  Where  coal  is 
shipped  from  off  the  line,  however,  this  practice  was  ob- 
jected to  and  some  system  of  distribution  after  the  coal  is 
received  on  the  line  seems  to  be  necessary. 

The  abuse  of  the  reconsignment  privilege  was  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  coal  car  shortage,  the  cars  thus  being 
tied  jap  under  load  so  far  that  in  some  cases  the  roads  are 
unable  to  get  cars  for  their  own  coal  and  must  confiscate 
anything  available. 

Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniformity  in  the 
distribution  of  coal  under  present  conditions  Robert  Collett 
described  the  method  being  employed  on  the  New  York 
Central.  A  statement  is  issued  periodically  showing  the 
distribution  as  it  should  be  made,  in  comparison  with  the 
actual  distribution  and  giving  the  per  cent  of  incorrect  dis- 
tribution. This  served  as  a  lever  to  bring  about  improved 
conditions. 
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An  Accident  Near  Manx,  Nevada,  Due  to  Spreading  Rails  In  Which 
the   Entire  Train   Left  the  Track,  Causing   Four  Deaths 


A   View  of  the  ReadvUU  Shops  of  the  N.   Y..  N.  H.  &■  H. 


Closing  Sessions  of  C.  I.  C.  I.  &  C.  F.  A.  Convention 


Handling  Tank  Cars,  Loss  and  Dsmage,  Passenger  i. 
Car   Maintenance  and  A.  R.  A.  Billing    Discussed 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  Opening  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car 
Foremen's  Association  were  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange,  as  re- 
ported in  the  previous  number,  President  Gainey  introduced 
J.  E.  Grant  and  T.  J.  O'Donnell,  special  agents  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Explosives,  who  addressed  the  convention. 

DUTIES   OF  CAR   INSPECTORS   IN  HANDLING 

TANK  CARS 

BY  J.  E.  GRANT 

No  other  rolling  equipment  of  the  American  railroads  to- 
day claims  as  much  attention  from  the  Bureau  of  Explosives 
as  the  tank  car.  It  represents  the  development  of  a  shipping 
container  by  means  of  which  more  lading  of  a  character 
classified  as  dangerous  by  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  Canadian  Railway  Commission 
is  transported  than  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  no  class  of  car  which  should  have  the  careful 
attention  of  a  car  inspector  on  the  line  or  at  an  interchange 
point  more  than  the  tank  car,  and  in  view  of  its  great  import- 
ance in  freight  traffic,  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  briefly 
its  development. 

Tank  cars  are  in  a  distinctive  class  from  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  volume  of  their  traffic,  they  are 
almost  entirely  privately  owned.  Of  a  total  number  esti- 
mated at  about  125,000  the  railroads  own  only  about  15,000 
of  these  cars. 

Their  range  of  ownership  among  the  users  themselves  re- 
sulted during  the  first  years  of  their  existence  in  construc- 
tion along  the  lines  of  individual  ideas  and  until  the  year 
1902  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  details  of  strength,  mate- 
rials or  design  provided  they  were  mounted  on  frames  and 
running  gear  capable  of  holding  up  in  the  general  stream  of 
freight  traffic.  In  that  year.  13  tank  cars  of  naphtha  were 
involved  in  an  accident  and  as  the  result  of  the  fire  and  ex- 
plosion of  several  of  the  cars  which  followed  24  employees 
md  others  were  killed  and  291  injured. 


Work  of  the  Tank  Car  Committee 

One  of  the  results  of  investigation  of  this  accident  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Tank  Cars  by  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association.  This  action  was  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  and  the  committee  was 
charged  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  question  of  proper 
design  and  construction  of  tank  car  equipment  for  the  safe 
transportation  of  volatile  oils. 

It  was  found  that  the  tank  cars  were  inadequate  to  meet 
safe  transportation  requirements  and  recommendations  were 
made  to  require  strengthening  of  those  already  in  existen<.j, 
safety  valves  for  the  relief  of  internal  pressure  and  the  adop- 
tion of  new  standards  for  future  construction  of  this  class 
of  equipment. 

In  1910  the  recommended  practice  was  adopted  as  stand- 
ard and  the  committee  relieved.  The  following  year.  1911, 
a  Tank  Car  Committee  was  again  appointed  to  take  up  the 
question  of  the  shipment  of  liquefied  petroleum  gas  or  casing- 
head  gasoline  in  tank  cars  in  co-operation  with  Colonel  B.  W. 
Dunn,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives.  Tht 
year  1912  marked  the  development  of  the  insulated  tank  car 
for  liquefied  petroleum  gas  and  also  for  liquid  chlorine  gas. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  Tank  Car 
Committee  the  principal  products  of  the  petroleum  industry 
shipped  in  tank  cars  had  been  kerosene  or  illuminating  oil 
and  the  lubricating  oils.  Gasoline  was  more  or  less  a  by- 
product of  their  manufacture  and  internal  combustion  motors 
had  only  fairly  entered  their  stage  of  development  for  indus- 
trial and  automobile  use. 

Hazards  in  Shipping  Gasoline 

A  steady  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  gasoline  as 
motor  fuel  has  continued  from  that  time  until  today  the  sup- 
ply is  inadequate  from  the  refining  of  the  greatest  petroleum 
production  in  our  histor}\  To  meet  the  increasing  demand 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supplement  the  refining  proc- 
ess by  manufacturing  gasoline  by  liquefying  the  gases  from 
oil  wells.  This  gives  the  product  called  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  or  casing-head  gasoline,  which  either  alone  or  blended 
with  heavier  products  is  capable  of  causing  and  has  caused 
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a  niininium  cost,  this  same  service  has  been  badly  dis- 
arraniied  and  tlie  cost  of  operation  largely  increased  when 
it  became  necessarv  to  substitute  a  cjrade  of  coal  of  a  low 
heat  value  to  locomotives  so  equipped.  In  this  case  operating 
costs  are  increased  because  of  the  additional  supervision 
necessary  in  the  operating  department,  extra  help  necessary 
at  intermediate  points,  extra  pay  to  engine  crews  for  fire 
cleaning,  ash-pan  cleaning,  etc.,  required  operating  agree- 
ments, which  accrue  before  changes  in  the  construction  of 
the  eqiiij>ment  can  be  made.  Added  to  this  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  entzine. 

Because  of  tiie  .scarcity  of  coal  at  the  present  time,  rail- 
roads are  using  a  large  amount  of  commercial  or  confiscatetl 
coal,  which  di-rupts  the  regular  assignment  and  raises  the 
price  per  ton  far  above  the  regular  contract  price. 

Some  mechanical  coaling  stations  have  a  tendency  to 
separate  run-of-mine  coal  so  that  lumps  will  all  Ije  on  one 
side  and  fine  coal  on  tlie  other.  Nothing  is  more  dis- 
couraging to  a  fireman  than  to  go  out  on  the  road  witli  a 
heavy  hand-fired  locomotive  supplied  with  fine  coal  and  then 
see  a  yard  engine  coaled  with  clean  lumps. 

We  recommend  standard  nozzles,  front  ends  and  equip- 
ments, but  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  them  as  standard 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  coal  to 
be  used,  as  it  requires  time  (which  is  money)  to  make 
changes  in  locomotives  to  meet  requirements  of  frequently 
chancing  coal.  .After  locomotives  are  once  eijuipped  to 
handle  a  certain  grade  of  coiil,  it  is  impracticable  to  be 
continually  changing  the  front  ends  to  suit  different  grades. 

Distribution 
It  is  a  prevailing  practice  that  fuel  distriljution  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  fuel  accounting  or  purchasing  depart- 
ment. This  practice  is  approved  by  the  committee  when 
coal  of  the  same  grade  or  heat  value  is  purchased  exclu- 
sivelv;  1)Ut  on  any  division  or  system  where  various  kinds 
of  coal  of  different  grades  are  used  and  the  grade  and 
quality  of  the  coal  are  known,  the  distril>ution  ."^hould  be 
under' the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment, who  maintain  the  power  and  know  its  condition  and 
are  better  able  to  .«tate  where  various  grades  can  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage. 
^  An  important  feature  of  fuel  distribution  is  to  order  and 
insist  on  the  pro})er  kinds  of  cars.  It  means  an  item  of 
increased  expense  when  the  unloading  has  to  be  done  con- 
trary- to  the  usual  method. 

Pulverized  Coal 
For  gtx)d  financial  rea.sons,  during  the  war  period  the 
railroads  practically  a])and()ned  experimenting  with  and 
u-ing  [)ulverize<l  coal.  No  doubt  in  the  near  future  they 
will  give  this  >ubject  deserved  consideration.  Experiment* 
made  in  the  pa.«t  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  much  merit 
in  the  u.se  of  CfX\l  prepared  in  this  manner.  While  many  are 
enthusiastic  relative  to  its  merits,  the  committee  has  been 
unable  to  get  any  definite  information  of  statistii  s  relative  to 
its  regular  use  in  locomotive  practice. 

Storage 

Storing  should  preferal)ly  be  done  at  the  coaling  station.-. 

-W  power  plants,  but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  coal  should 

be  stored  as  near  to  the  point  of  cojisumption   as  possibK-. 

So  far  as  it  can  be  brought  about,  only  one  kind  of  (oal 
should  be  stored  in  the  storage  pile.  Kxj)erience  indicates 
that  mixed  coal  loses  more  of  its  value  and  is  more  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion  while  in  storage  than  coal  of 
one  kind,  under  the  same  conditions.  Chemical  tests  show 
losses  of  from  one  to  five  per  cent  if  coal  is  kept  in  storage 
for  peri(xl>  from  a  few  months  to  .*;everal  years.  Stored 
coal  may  not  ignite  as  quickly  as  fre.sh  coal,  although  there 
ma\   be  no  dittVrence  in  tlie  B.t.u.  value  by  test. 


Oil 

With  the  increased  demand  for  domestic  crude  oil,  froii 
which  nearly  all  of  our  lubricating  oils  and  grea.ses  are  madi 
and  upon  which  even  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  dc 
pends  because  of  the  great  increase  of  internal  corabusti(j! 
engines  that  can  u.se  no  other  fuel,  it  becomes  almost 
crime  to  waste  this  grade  of  crude  oil  as  a  steam  producer 
in  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned.  Unless  greater  fuel  oi 
deposits  are  discovered  and  the  cost  of  production  decreased 
which  docs  not  seem  possible  at  this  time,  the  most  recen' 
.statistics  on  the  production,  storage  and  consumption  of  oi 
as  a  fuel  clearly  indicate  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  whei 
it  will  be  prohibitive  for  locomotive  use  and  it  will  becom> 
necessary  to  use  some  form  of  jiower  obtained  from  a  low*  i 
grade  of  fuel. 

The  report  was  signed  by  J.  A.  Mitchell  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.),  chairman;  E.  F.  Bovle  (Sou.  Pac),  H.  H.  Kane  (Sou 
]»ac.)  and  G.  V.  McGlinch  (M.  C). 

Discussion 

It  is  evident  that  the  shortage  of  coal  for  the  past  year 
has  led  to  extremely  unsatisfactor)-  conditions  with  respect 
to  locomotive  fuel  and  these  conditions  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  desirability  of  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform 
supply  of  coal  on  each  division. 

Several  svstems  of  distribution  were  brieflv  described.  On 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  coal  is  billed  direct  from  the 
mine  to  the  division,  each  division  thus  securing  a  uniform 
quality  of  coal,  always  from  the  same  mine.  Where  coal  i> 
shipped  from  off  the  line,  however,  this  .practice  was  ob- 
jected to  and  some  system  of  distribution  after  the  coal  i- 
received  on  the  line  seems  to  be  necessary. 

The  abuse  of  the  reconsignment  privilege  was  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  coal  car  shortage,  the  cars  thus  bein^ 
tied  up  under  load  so  far  that  in  some  cases  the  roads  are, 
unable  to  get  cars  for  their  own  coal  and  must  confiscate 
anytliing  available. 

Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniformity  in  the 
distribution  of  coal  under  present  conditions  Robert  Colleti 
described  the  method  being  employed  on  the  New  York 
Central.  A  statement  is  issued  periodically  .showing  the 
distriljution  as  it  >hould  i)e  made,  in  comparison  with  the 
actual  distribution  and  giving  the  per  cent  of  incorrect  dis- 
tribution. This  served  as  a  lever  to  bring  about  improved 
conditions. 


I'liclu    hy   I Hirmtli'  ''ill 

An  Accident  Near  Manx.  Nevada,  Due  to  Spreading   Rails  in  Which 
the    Entire    Train    Left    the    Tracl<,    Causing    Four    Deaths 


A  J'lVti-  ()/  //(.'  Read,, lie  Shors  of  llu:  \.   V..  X.  II.  &  jtl. 


Closing  Sessions  of  C.  I.  C.  I.  &  C.  F.  A.  Convention 


Handling  Tank  Cars,  Loss  and  Damage,  Passenger 
Car    Maintenance  and   A.  R.  A.  Billing    Discussed 


THK  i'Roc"F:Kr)iNGS  of  the  openiniz  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion of  tlie  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car 
Fore.men's  Association  were  i)ublished  in  the  Xovem- 
ber  issue  of  the  Railway  McchaJiical  Engineer.  At  the  con- 
1  lusion  of  the  discussion  of  tlie  Rules  of  Interchange,  as  rc- 
Dorted  in  the  previous  nuniljer,  President  Gainey  introduced 
J.  E.  Grant  and  T.  J.  O'Donnell,  special  agents  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Explosives,  who  addressed  the  convention. 

DUTIES   OF  CAR   INSPECTORS   IN  HANDLING 

TANK  CARS 

,  BY  J.  E.   GRANT 

Xo  other  rolling  equipment  of  the  American  railroads  to- 
day claims  as  much  attention  from  tlie  Bureau  of  Explosives 
.15  the  tank  car.  It  represents  the  development  of  a  sliipping 
container  by  means  of  which  more  lading  of  a  character 
classified  as  dangerous  by  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  Canadian  Railway  Commission 
i-  transported  than  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  no  class  of  car  which  should  have  the  careful 

ittention  of  a  car  inspector  on  the  line  or  at  an  interchange 

'oint  more  than  the  tank  car,  and  in  view  of  its  great  import- 

mce  in  freight  traffic,  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  briefly 

its  development. 

Tank  cars  are  in  a  distinctive  class  from  the  fact  that  not- 
\ithstanding  the  enormous  volume  of  their  traffic,  they  are 
ilmost  entirely  privately  owned.  Of  a  total  number  csti- 
nated  at  al>out  125,000  the  railroads  own  only  about  15,000 
•f  these  cars.  '  ^ 

Their  range  of  ownership  among  the  users  themselves  re- 
ulted  during  the  first  years  of  their  existence  in  construc- 
ion  along  the  lines  of  individual  idea?  and  until  the  vear 
1002  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  details  of  strength,  mate- 
rials or  design  provided  they  were  mounted  on  frames  and 
unning  gear  capable  of  holding  up  in  the  general  stream  of 
reight  traffic.  In  that  year.  L>  tank  cars  of  naphtha  were 
nvolved  in  an  accident  and  as  the  result  of  tlie  fire  and  ex- 
plosion of  several  of  the  cars  which  followed  24  employees 
aid  others  were  killed  and  291  injured. 


Work  of  the  Tank  Car   Committee 

One  of  the  results  of  invotigation  of  this  accident  was  the 
apjiointment  of  a  Committee  on  Tank  Cars  by  tlie  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association.  I'his  action  was  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  and  the  committee  was 
charged  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  question  of  proper 
design  and  construction  of  tank  car  equipment  for  the  sate 
trans[)ortation  of  volatile  oils. 

It  was  found  that  the  tank  cars  were  inadequate  to  meet 
safe  transjiortation  recjuiremcnts  and  recommendations  were 
made  to  require  strengthening  of  those  already  in  exi>-tens..'. 
safety  valves  for  the  relief  of  internal  j>ressure  and  the  .idop- 
tion  of  new  .standards  for  future  construction  of  thi>-  « las« 
of  equipment. 

In  ]<)10  the  recommended  practice  wa>  adoptefl  a-  stand- 
ard and  the  committee  relieved.  The  following  year.  I'Ml. 
a  Tank  Car  Committee  was  again  appointed  to  take  up  the 
question  of  the  shijinient  of  liquefied  petroleum  gas  <ir  ca>ing- 
liead  gasoline  in  tank  cars  in  co-operation  with  Ct-hmel  B.  \V. 
Dunn,  diief  Insjuvtor  of  the  Bureau  of  Kxplo>iAe>.  llu 
year  1912  marked  the  development  of  the  insulated  tank  car 
for  liquefied  petroleum  gas  and  also  for  liquid  chlorine  gas. 

I'p  to  the  time  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  Tank  Car 
Committee  the  principal  fjnnlucts  of  the  petroleum  iiulustry 
shipped  in  tank  cars  had  ])een  kerosene  or  illuminating  oil 
and  the  lul>ricating  oils.  Gasoline  wa^  more  or  ]e-«>  a  \*y- 
product  of  their  manufacture  and  internal  coml-u-tii  n  nio'or- 
liad  only  fairly  entered  tluir  stige  of  development  for  indus- 
trial and  automobile  use. 

Hazards  in  Shipping  Gasohne 

A  steady  and  rapidly  increa>ing  demand  for  i::iM;line  as 
motor  fuel  has  continued  from  that  time  until  today  the  su)>- 
pl\-  is  inadecjuate  from  the  refining  of  the  greatest  jtetroleum 
production  in  our  histor}-.  To  meet  the  iiicrea>ing  demand 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supplement  the  refining  proc- 
ess by  manufacturing  gasoline  l)y  li(|uefying  the  uase^  from 
oil  v.ells.  This  gives  the  ]»roduct  called  licfuefied  jtetroleum 
gas  or  ca.«ing-head  gasoline,  which  either  alone  or  blended 
with  heavier  products  is  capable  of  causing  and  has  caused 
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more  damage  and  trouble  than  any  other  commodity  ever 
shipped  by  rail. 

.;:  Its  dangerous  nature  is  due  to  its  great  volatility  or  rapid 
evaporation  and  its  vapors  like  those  of  ordinary  refinery 
gasoline  are  so  highly  inflammable  that  they  will  ignite  and 
flash  back  at  great  distances  from  their  liquid  source.  Cas- 
ing-head gasoline  also  has  a  very  low  boiling  point  and  a 
high  vapor  tension  or  pressure  which  results  from  a  rise  in 
temperature.  These  hazardous  qualities  call  for  the  tank 
cars  in  which  it  is  shipped  to  be  in  peifect  condition  as  non- 
leaking  containers  and  also  have  provision  for  automatic  re- 
lief of  interior  pressure  which  may  develop  in  the  tanks  be- 
yond a  point  which  might  strain  them  or  cause  them  to  rup- 
ture. This  protection,  which  is  very  important,  is  afforded 
by  safety  valves. 

V  The  regulations  and  tank  car  specifications  provide  for 
tanks  and  valves  to  be  kept  in  serviceable  condition  by  peri- 
odical tests  which  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives.  Barring  accidents  or  misuse  it 
may  be  assumed  if  the  stenciled  dates  which  must  appear  on 
each  tank  show  such  tests  to  have  been  made  within  the 
prescribed  time  limits  that  the  tanks  and  valves  are  in  proper 
condition  for  service. 

Rules  Safeguard  Movement  of  Tanks 
Unless  involved  in  such  an  emergency  as  a  wreck,  tank 
cars  should  not  be  in  a  condition  to  permit  the  escape  of  an 
inflammable  liquid,  and  without  such  escape  there  is  no  haz- 
ard of  fire.  Yet  reports  reach  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  daily 
of  instances  where  leakage  is  found  at  seams,  rivets,  bottom 
outlets  or  through  insecurely  closed  domes.  A.  R.  A,  rule  3, 
section  (e)  shows  that  such  a  car  (empty  or  loaded)  will  not 
be  accepted  in  interchange.  These  conditions  indicate  either 
that  the  car  was  offered  to  the  railroad  in  that  condition  by 
the  shipper,  or  that  the  leakage  developed  in  transit.  If  the 
car  was  shipped  in  that  condition,  the  initial  carrier  failed 
through  its  inspector  to  comply  with  paragraph  1822  (f) 
which  prohibits  its  acceptance.  If  leakage  developed  in 
transit,  the  car  should  have  been  taken  out  of  the  train  as 
soon  as  discovered  and  if  the  leakage  could  not  be  stopped, 
the  contents  of  the  tank  should  have  been  transferred  into 
another.  This  action  is  called  for  in  rule  2,  section  (b). 
In  these  operations  or  any  other  where  there  is  an  escape  of 
inflammable  liquid  the  principal  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  lights  and  fires  must  be  kept  away. 

This  precaution  is  the  most  important  of  all  and  from 
various  sources  of  ignition  up  to  a  distance  of  480  ft.  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  show  tank  car  fires  to 
have  been  caused  by  locomotive  sparks,  hot  coals,  lighted 
matches,  cigars,  cigarettes,  back  firing  of  automobiles,  oil  or 
gasoline  lanterns,  torches,  switch  lights,  fireboxes,  steam 
cranes  and  other  similar  causes. 

."'''■■■:::■'''.'■■:    Handling  Leaking  Tank  Cars 

Without  doubt  the  most  serious  situation  to  deal  with  is 
that  resulting  from  wrecks  and  derailments.  Tank  cars  then 
lose  their  contents  through  leakage  caused  by  rupture  of  the 
shells  or  displacement  of  bottom  outlet  valves  or  it  is  neces- 
sar)'  to  transfer  their  lading  into  other  cars  before  the  wreck- 
age can  be  cleared  up.  In  nearly  every  case  where  leakage 
takes  place  through  damage  to  the  tanks  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate ignition  from  the  sparks  and  friction  of  grinding  metal 
in  the  wreck.  A  leaking  tank  is  a  reservoir  which  feeds  fuel 
to  the  flames  and  seldom  if  ever  are  means  available  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  until  it  has  gotten  beyond  control.  Water 
will  spread  instead  of  quenching  it  and  if  it  caimot  be  smoth- 
ered by  the  use  of  earth,  steam  or  wet  blankets,  all  efforts 
should  be  directed  without  delay  to  saving  other  property. 

In  wrecks  involving  tank  cars  which  do  not  leak  or  where 
there  may  l>e  leakage  which  does  not  ignite,  the  action  of  those 
handling  the  situation  is  most  important.     The  first  thing 


to  do  is  to  move  away  all  lights  or  fires  of  every  description 
and  police  the  location  with  reliable  guards  to  see  that  this 
precaution  is  strictly  observed.  Any  leakage  should  then  bt 
stopped  or  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  The  next  step  is  to 
dispose  of  the  leaking  liquid  so  it  will  not  create  a  hazard 
This  is  usually  done  by  draining  into  holes  in  the  ground  ann 
then  covering  the  area  with  loose  earth.  While  this  may  de- 
lay the  handling  of  the  wreck  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  no  possible  way  of  safely  handling  such  wrecks  while 
gasoline  is  freely  leaking  from  tank  cars  or  while  a  heav^ 
leakage  has  not  already  been  taken  care  of. 

While  gasoline  is  actually  escaping  all  lights  and  fire? 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance,  this  distance  being  necessarily 
much  greater  on  the  leeward  than  the  windward  side.  The 
vapor  being  heavier  than  air  flows  along  the  ground  and 
settles  in  low  places.  It  may  travel  a  considerable  distance 
with  the  wind,  though  when  the  air  is  quiet  it  will  tend  tn 
form  a  layer  along  the  ground.  With  the  exception  of  closed 
electric  lights  all  necessary  signal  lights  and  lanterns  should 
be  kept  elevated  and  on  the  windward  side.  After  allowing 
reasonable  time  for  escape  of  vapor  from  the  leakage  and 
buried  liquid,  a  steam  crane  may  be  brought  up  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  but  not  within  a  distance  of  500  ft.  The  least  in- 
jured cars  should  be  first  handled  and  if  it  appears  that  fur- 
ther leakage  is  to  be  expected  such  tanks  should  either  be 
transferred  or  emptied  into  holes  or  trenches  in  the  ground 
for  burial. 

Safe  Methods  for  Transferring  Contents 

In  transferring  lading  from  wrecked  or  leaking  cars  sev- 
eral railroads  are  successfully  using  the  air  pressure  method 
and  the  steam  pump.  Air  pressure  will  not  be  practicable 
where  there  is  any  appreciable  leakage  from  the  tank,  and  on 
some  lines  it  is  thought  that  whether  or  not  the  tank  is  rup- 
tured the  steam  pump  is  better.  These  methods  are  now 
under  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  and  a  circu- 
lar will  soon  be  issued  giving  details  of  various  types  of  such 
equipment  which  have  been  found  to  operate  satisfactorily. 

Up  to  this  time  the  bureau  has  details  of  the  successful 
use  on  one  of  the  largest  Eastern  lines,  of  the  single  acting 
Blake  pump  by  steam  taken  from  cranes  or  locomotives.  One 
wreck  train  is  equipped  with  one  of  these  pumps  7  in.  by  5 
in.  by  10  in.  and  another  train  with  one  8  in.  by  5  in.  by  12 
in.  At  a  point  on  the  same  line  where  movement  of  cars  to 
be  transferred  is  safe,  they  are  hauled  to  an  oil  plant,  and 
the  lading  is  pumped  into  other  cars  by  triplex  No.  4  or  No. 
6  steam  pumps  after  being  drawn  into  a  ground  line.  At 
two  of  its  shops,  this  road  also  transfers  by  air  pressure  of 
6  to  8  lb.  per  sq.  in.  through  piping  from  the  bottom  outlet 
of  one  tank  to  the  dome  of  the  other. 

A  large  Western  line  is  using  the  Blake  type  of  pump  6  in. 
by  4  in.  by  6  in.  as  a  part  of  its  wrecking  equipment  witli 
standard  Westinghouse  piping  where  it  is  possible  and  stand- 
ard air  brake  couplings.  Air  from  the  train  line  of  the  wreck 
train  is  used  to  operate  the  pump. 

Transferring  by  Air  Pressure 

Another  road  in  the  Northwest  has  used  air  pressure  from 
the  train  line  when  tanks  are  not  leaking.  A  substitute  dome 
coyer  is  placed  in  position,  which  is  tapped  through  for  two 
2-in.  pipe  connections.  One  passes  through  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  for  the  discharge  and  the  other  merely  admiti  ai*- 
into  the  dome.  The  discharge  pipe  has  an  extra  joint  for 
lengthening  or  shortening  to  fit  the  diameter  of  the  tank.  A 
rigid  discharge  pipe,  however,  will  not  completely  empty  i' 
tank  that  is  not  plumb. 

Several  roads  in  the  Midwest  are  using  air  pressure  from 
the  train  line  with  a  special  dome  cover  and  flexible  non- 
collapsible  hose  for  the  discharge  line.  This  arrangement  b ' 
dropping  the  end  of  the  discharge  line  into  the  lowest  pan 
of  the  tank  will  practically  empty  it  of  all  its  contents. 
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The  general  principle  in  regard  to  pumps  for  such  use  is  be  learned  from  failure  to  observe  prq)er  safety  precautions 

that  any  pump  which  will  operate  on  steam  will  also  operate  and   giving  valuable  suggestions   and   recommendations   for 

on  air;  and  since  these  operations  are  to  handle  liquids  under  suitable  action  to  cope  with  various  dangerous  situations, 
low  head,  any  good  type  of  steam  pump  having  relatively         Notwithstanding  all  these  measures,  the  loss  of  life  and 

large  water  cylinders  and  metallic  valves  should  answer  the  property  continues.    Some  of  it  is  unavoidable,  as  it  has  been 

purpose.     In  addition,  since  it  should  be  portable  so  as  to  truly  said  that  as  long  as  railroads  are  operated,  uTecks  will 

permit  placement  in  various  locations  necessary  for  use,  light-  occur.     Much  is  preventable,  however,  and  the  share  of  re- 

ness  is  also  essential.  sponsibility  which  falls  upon  the  car  foremen  and  their  in- 

With  the  air  pressure  method  it  will  be  understood  that  the  spectors  in  line  and  interchange  work  is  by  no  means  light, 
safety  valves  on  the  tank  will  not  permit  use  of  more  than 

25  lb.  per  sq.  inch,  so  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  exceed  Weak  Points  of  Tank  Cars 

that  amount.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that  pressure  con-         The  present  types  of  bottom  outlet,  dome  opening  and 

siderably  lower  will  accomplish  the  necessary  results.     The  safety  valves  are  three  weak  points  of  tank  cars.    On  account 

special  circular  which  I  mentioned  will  be  issued  by  the  bu-  of  the  fact  that  records  show  the  bottom  discharge  outlet  re- 

reau  at  an  early  date  and  will  give  data  covering  various  sponsible  for  95  per  cent  of  the  leakages  from  tank  cars,  the 

details  of  the  required  materials  and  assembly  of  apparatus  chief  inspector  of  the  bureau  last  year  recommended  its.elim- 

together  with  rate  of  flow  in  transferring  and  approximate  ination  entirely.     This  would  necessitate  unloading  tlfrouch 

costs.  the  dome  and  the  suggestion  was  not  favorablv  received  by 

-  .       ^  ou-  .  *^^  °^^  industry  and  tank  car  owners.     Their'  acknowledg- 

Other  Dangerous  Shipments  ment  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  outlet,  however,  was  immedi- 

Other  commodities  with  inflammable  hazards  such  as  al-  ately  shown  in  co-operative  action  through  the  American  Pe- 
cohol,  benzol,  benzine,  naphtha  and  carbon  bisulphide  are  troleum  Institute  to  develop  a  leak-proof  valve  and  a  sub- 
transported  in  tank  cars  as  well  as  acids,  sulphuric  and  mixed,  committee  of  the  Tank  Car  Committee  has  also  been  active 
which  are  highly  corrosive  and  therefore  classed  as  danger-  along  the  same  line.  Several  types  have  been  investigated 
ous.  Liquid  chlorine  gas  and  sulphur  dioxide,  both  highly  and  a  number  are  now  installed  on  tank  cars  for  trial  in  ac- 
volatile  and  poisonous,  are  considered  as  especially  dangerous  tual  service  tests.  Improvements  in  dome  covers  and  safetv 
because  of  this  characteristic  and  require  specially  strong  and  valves  are  under  investigation  to  develop  tvpes  which  will 
insulated  cars  the  tanks  of  which  are  entirely  welded  and  not  permit  the  escape  of  vapor, 
built  without  the  use  of  any  rivets.  In  addition  to  the  precautions  I  have  mentioned  I  would 

While  these  last  mentioned  liquids  possess  hazards  peculiar  suggest  the  importance  of  impressing  strongly  these  points  in 

to  themselves,  the  handling  of  gasoline  is  by  far  the  most  im-  the  minds  of  your  inspectors.     Remember  always  that  the 

portant  by  reason  of  correspondingly  greater  hazards  due  to  warning  on  the  placard  attached  to  a  tank  car  loaded  with 

its  greater  volume  of  shipment.     It  is  estimated  that  such  an  inflammable  liquid  means  just  what  it  says,  "Keep  lights 

shipments  now  move  at  the  rate  of  more  than  3,500,000,000  and  fires  away."     A  leaking  tank  car  of  gasoline  is  a  fire 

gallons  annually.  trap  and  if  you  pass  one  through  on  your  inspection  it  mav 

From  1910  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  117  people  were  cause  the  death  or  injury  of  one  of  your  fellow  employees  and 

killed  on  the  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  dangerous  ar-  others  along  the  line.     A  loaded  tank  car  is  top  heav}'  and 

tides,  other  than  explosives.    Of  this  number  97  or  about  83  if  a  side  bearing  is  missing  or    the  clearances  are  too  great 

per  cent  were  killed  by  gasoline.     Of  1,079  p)eople  injured,  it  may  rock  off  the  track  and  cause  a  serious  wreck. 
684  or  63  per  cent  were  injured  by  gasoline.    Of  the  property  u  /-»    i     » 

loss  amounting  to  $6,469,962  during  those  ten  years,  $3,-  Bottom  Outlet  Requires  Attention 

215,922  or  over  49  per  cent  was  caused  by  gasoline.  ^^  the  oudet  valve  is  defective  or  not  closed  the  outlet 

^      ,.      »,        T^    .      ^-      rm.       T?     1    •  chamber  in  cold  weather  is  liable  to  burst  from  the  freezing 

Gasolme  More  Destructive  Than  Explosives  ^f  water  which  settles  from  the  gasoline  and  lealL  into  it 

These  statistics  indicate  that  gasoline  in  disastrous  results  and  if  you  discover  such  a  condition  by  detecting  a  crack  in 

during  transportation  has  shown  itself  to  be  many  times  as  the  side  of  the  nozzle,  serious  trouble  will  be  avoided  later 

destructive  as  explosives  and  by  a  wide  margin  in  point  of  by  prcMnpt  arrangements  to  transfer  the  contents  into  another 

hazard  to  life  and  property  the  most  dangerous  commodity  car. 

from  a  railroad  standpoint.     The  worst  accident  which  has         If  your  work  is  where  loaded  tank  cars  are  received  from 

occurred  in  the  transportation  of  explosives  does  not  approach  shippers,  satisfy  yourself  that  the  cars  are  being  loaded  with 

in  effect  the  tank  car  disaster  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  in  the  valve  caps  off.    Then  you  will  know  that  the  outlet  valve 

1915  when  47  persons  were  killed,  524  injured  and  property  is  closed  and  if  the  valve  cap  is  lost  or  the  outlet  chamber 

damage  reached  nearly  $2,000,000.  broken  off  the  contents  will  not  leak  out.     If  you  have  anv 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence  of  its  terrible  toll  of  life  and  doubt  that  shippers  are  loading  without  this  precaution,  ar- 

property  which  has  continued  for  years,  the  question  natur-  range  to  have  some  of  the  valve  caps  removed  occasionallv 

ally  arises,  "What  is  being  done  to  prevent  it?"  before  the  cars  are  pulled  out  to  see  if  the  outlet  valves  are 

The  Tank  Car  Committee  with  a  membership  composed  closed  and  in  proper  condition, 
principally  of  master  car  builders  and  selected  as  representing         Examine  the  stenciled  test  dates  for  the  tanks  and  safety 

expert  mechanical  ability,  has  been  faithful  and  untiring  in  valves  and  if  you  find  either  or  both  overdue  the  car  should 

its  efforts  to  lay  down  requirements  for  the  construction  and  not  be  forwarded  under  load.     Rule  3,  section  "p"  of  the 

maintenance  of  tank  cars  in  the  safest  condition  for  such  im-  Interchange  Code  tells  you  that  tank  cars   the  safety  valves 

portant  service.  /  of  which  are  due  for  test  within  30  days,  will  not  be  accepted 

The  Bureau  of  Explosives,  with  the  advantages  of  re-  Rule  16  provides  that  a  road  having  in  its  possession  a  tank 
search,  investigations,  the  services  of  a  skilled  chemical  staff  car  due  for  test  of  safety  valves  must  make  such  tests  in  ac- 
and  specially  trained  inspectors  directed  by  a  technical  and  cordance  with  the  tank  car  specifications,  billing  the  owner 
mechanical  expert,  has  had  included  in  the  regulations  for  for  the  cost  of  same.  Rule  9  provides  for  this  and  requires 
safe  transportation,  rules  which  experience  and  a  knowledge  a  certificate  for  such  test  to  accompany  the  billing  repair  card 
of  dangerous  products  have  shown  necessary  in  proper  prep-  Rule  2,  section  "b"  states  that  "A  leaky  tank  car  shall  have 
aration  for  shipment  and  safe  handling  in  transit.  These  stenciled  on  it,  in  letters  three  inches  in  size,  adjacent  to  the 
regulations  have  been  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  car  number,  the  word^  'Leaky  tank.  Do  not  load  until  re- 
special  circulars  and  bulletins,  pointing  out  the  lessons  to  paired,'  and  the  owner  shall  be  immediately  notified.    Sten- 
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>  tiling  must  not  be  removed  until  the  tank  is  repaired."  This 
rule  is  designed  to  show  the  owner  or  user  that  a  tank  must 
be  repaired  before  further  use  and  will  apply  most  often 

•  when  transfers  of  lading  are  made  in  transit.  Another  im- 
portant rule  is  No.  32  showing  delivering  cMnpanies  respons- 
ible for  missing  dome  covers  and  safety  valves. 

Proper  Use  of  Placards 

Remember  that  all  tank  cars  loaded  with  inflammable 
liquids  must  bear  two  cards  showing  the  proper  classifica- 

:  tion  name  of  contents  and  four  "Inflammable"  placards.  If 
these  markings  are  lacking  do  not  pass  the^car  until  they 
are  applied  by  the  shipper  or  if  they  become  lost  in  transit 

•see  that  they  are  replaced  before  further  movement.  Rule 
36  covers  this  and  rule  107  provides  for  the  charge  for  the 
service. 

Any  tank  car  containing  liquefied  petroleum  gas  or  casing- 
head  gasoline  must  also  bear  three  white  placards  on  the 
dome,  two  on  the  sides  and  one  on  the  cover  to  warn  against 
its  removal  while  any  interior  pressure  exists.  Do  not  re- 
move the  dome  cover  of  any  such  car  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  this  only  in  a  location  safe  from  the  danger  of 
lights  and  fires  and  after  pressure  has  been  removed  by  rais- 
ing the  safety  valve.  The  boiling  point  of  casing-head  gaso- 
line is  low  and  any  agitation  of  the  tank  will  be  very  liable 
to  cause  the  liquid  to  rise  and  overflow. 

Precautions  to  Be  Observed  at  Night 

Never  go  up  around  the  dome  of  a  loaded  tank  at  night 
with  an  ordinary  lantern  or  torch.  Use  an  electric  flash  light 
or  an  electric  lantern.  In  approaching  tank  cars  at  night  be 
constantly  alert  to  detect  the  odor  of  possible  leakage,  re- 
membering that  the  sense  of  smell  if  normally  developed,  is  a 
good  guide  to  warn  of  such  hazards  and  the  great  danger  is 
that  of  igniting  the  vapors  rising  from  the  leaking  liquid. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  specifications  for  tank  cars 
and  regulations  and  rules  governing  their  proper  physical 
condition  and  placarding.  Obtain  through  the  proper  official 
of  your  line  and  read  copies  of  bureau  publications  dealing 
with  the  hazards  and  proper  handling  of  tank  car  shipments 
of  dangerous  articles,  especially  Circular  B.  C.  L.  No.  189, 
Handling  of  Wrecked  and  Leaking  Tank  Cars  and  B.  E. 
Pamphlets  Nos.  20-1  and  20-J,  Condensed  Instructions  for 
Wreck  Crews  and  General  Mechanical  Superintendents,  Chief 
Car  Inspectors  and  Car  Inspectors. 

The  prime  object  of  your  association  and  the  practical  aim 
of  your  personal  vocation  is  to  maintain  equipment  in  the 
required  serviceable  condition  for  safe  transportation.  This 
is  common  to  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives,  and 
we  should  all  use  our  best  endeavors  to  meet  our  share  of 
these  responsibilities  for  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
greatest  enterprise  in  the  world,  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can railroads. 

President  Gainey  thanked  Mr.  Grant,  on  behalf  of  the 
association,  and  introduced  J.  O'Donnell  of  the  Bureau  of 
Explosives. 

Address  by  Mr.  O'Donnell 

The  interchange  man  is  first  confronted  with  a  dangerous 
article  by  the  placard  on  both  sides  and  ends  of  the  car, 
placed  there  before  the  car  reaches  the  inspector.  The 
method  of  manufacture  of  these  dangerous  commodities 
known  as  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles,  must  be 
open  to  the  representative  of  the  common  carrier  or  the  Bureau 
of  Explosives.  The  United  States  goes  back  to  the  very  be- 
ginning and  sees  that  it  is  made  so  that  it  will  be  safe  to 
transport.  Quite  a  lot  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  explosives 
are  not  allowed  to  be  transported.  For  instance,  nitro- 
glycerine and  dynamite  that  contains  more  than  60  per  cent 
nitro-glycerine,  except  in  gelatine  form,  and  in  this  form  the 
type  of  package  is  specified  and  limited  in  weight  so  that 


each  package  can  be  handled  practically  by  the  effort  of  one 
man  in  an  emergency.  After  doing  that,  if  its  shipment  is 
to  be  presented  in  less  than  car  load  lots,  there  are  certain 
labels  designated  for  the  dangerous  articles  other  than  explo- 
sives, alike  in  form  and  in  marking.  There  is  a  tremendous 
safeguard  in  so  doing  because  the  freight  handler  knows 
them  wherever  he  sees  them,  and  so  they  are  always  alike. 
The  labels  are  standard.  The  principal  use  of  these  labels  is 
in  warning  the  individual  of  a  dangerous  commodity;  they 
also  tell  the  kind  of  a  placard  to  put  on  a  car,  for  the  car 
must  be  placarded. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  we  had  to  deal  with  in 
the  early  days  of  this  movement  was  the  number  of  placards 
that  were  moving  in  transit.  You  can  see  that  the  fewer 
cards  there  were  the  greater  the  respect  would  be  for  them; 
that  is  why  Rule  107  lays  down  a  specific  charge  for  remov- 
ing cards  that  are  unnecessary;  also  when  placards  are  miss- 
ing, a  charge  for  applying. 

The  car  load  lots  that  you  see  moving  are  practically  all 
loaded  by  the  shipper,  and  he  has  to  load  according  to  a  cer- 
tain specified  standard.  The  verj-  bracing  that  he  uses  is 
specified.  It  must  be  no  less  effective  than  that  laid  down  by 
the  bureau  for  his  guidance. 

When  the  car  arrives  at  interchange  and  you  see  the 
placard,  a  number  of  safeguards  have  already  been  taken, 
and  the  placard  is  there  to  warn  you  that  you  have  a  dangerous 
commodity  in  the  car  and  you  must  handle  it  accordingly. 
You  will  also  notice  on  the  side  of  an  explosive  car  that  there 
are  car  certificates  which  state  positively  that  the  car  passed  a 
careful  inspection;  that  it  is  a  standard  car  of  not  less  than 
60,000  lb.  capacity,  and  where  possible  it  must  have  a  steel 
underframe  and  friction  draft  gear.  It  must  have  no  loose 
bolts.  The  roof  must  be  sound,  running  gear  in  good  condi- 
tion, journal  boxes  packed  in  oil,  and  if  there  are  draft  bolts 
sticking  through  the  floor  they  must  be  covered  and  beveled 
on  the  ends. 

This  car  demands  your  most  careful  attention,  and  the 
rules  laid  down  in  interchange  say  you  cannot  offer  such  a 
car  for  transportation  unless  in  proper  condition.  You  can- 
not make  any  arrangements  by  which  you  can  give  that  car 
to  a  connecting  line  if  it  is  not  in  good  condition.  If  it  is 
discovered  in  bad  condition  on  a  receiving  line,  it  cannot  be 
moved  back  to  you.  That  is  a  wise  regulation  because  in  a 
crowded  terminal  there  is  too  great  danger  of  shuffling  these 
cars  back  and  forth. 

The  interchange  inspector  is  particularly  interested  in  that 
car  because  he  must  go  around  it;  see  that  from  the  outside 
it  is  in  apparent  good  condition  to  travel;  that  the  placards 
are  on,  and  if  there  are  any  signs  that  the  car  has  received 
rough  treatment,  he  must  open  the  car  and  inspect  the  lading. 
Some  roads  make  a  practice  of  opening  all  placarded  cars  on 
the  receiving  line;  the  regulations  do  not  require  that,  but 
they  do  say  if  there  is  any  apparent  damage  to  the  car,  you 
must  open  it  because  the  lading  is  of  such  a  nature  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances. 

Another  class  of  cars  is  that  placarded  "Inflammable." 
With  explosives,  unless  there  is  a  shock  or  friction,  there  is  no 
danger  of  an  explosion.  But  in  approaching  a  car  that  is 
placarded  "Inflammable"  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  leaking, 
and  bringing  your  lantern  or  lamp  near,  it  will  cause  a  fire 
from  the  inflammable  vapors.  So  great  care  should  be  taken 
when  you  see  an  "Inflammable"  placard.  Above  all  things 
the  warning  on  the  inflammable  placard  should  be  strictly 
obeyed — never  to  bring  lights  or  fires  near  that  car,  unless 
you  know  there  is  no  leakage  there. 

Suppose  you  have  a  cut  of  cars  moving  on  A  road,  trans- 
ported to  B  road,  standing  on  interchange,  usually  at  night; 
it  is  dangerous  for  any  inspector  to  take  his  lamp  and  begin 
to  go  down  that  cut  of  cars,  not  knowing  but  what  some  of 
the  inflammable  liquids  may  be  pouring  out  and  the  wind 
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blowing  that  vapor  towards  the  light.  I  have  known  of  a 
case  where  the  vapor  has  reached  a  fire  480  ft.  away  and 
flashed  back. 

The  dominant  idea  when  an  inspector  sees  a  placard  should 
be  that  that  placard  is  for  a  purpose  and  that  purpose  is  a 
warning. 

There  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  say  about  tank  cars. 
At  St.  Louis  there  are  1,250  tank  cars  placarded  every  day. 
The  St.  Louis  plan  is  the  ideal  plan;  that  is,  that  every  rail- 
road company  of  any  size  that  handles  these  tank  cars  ought 
to  have  a  trained  expert  in  the  person  of  one  of  their  in- 
spectors whose  particular  duty  it  is  to  learn  all  he  can  about 
tank  cars. 

One  of  the  best  ideas  I  could  leave  with  you  who  are  in 
charge  of  men  is  to  recommend  that  you  take  some  man  who 
you  see  is  especially  interested  in  this  thing  and  encourage 
him — give  him  all  the  literature  you  can  find  on  the  subject, 
and  when  you  have  a  leak  or  a  wreck  you  will  have  a  valu- 
able asset  in  this  man,  who  will  detect  danger  at  once  if  other 
men  are  careless. 

There  have  been  great'  improvements  in  tank  cars.  The 
head  block  is  gone;  the  old  patched  sheet  is  gone;  the  old 
40,000  lb.  tank  is  nearly  gone.  The  tank  that  had  a  shell 
like  a  patch  of  paper  is  gone.  Now  we  have  periodical  tests. 
The  12  lb.  valve  is  nearly  obsolete.  We  have  a  25  lb.  safety 
valve,  and  in  a  little  while  we  will  have  a  bottom  outlet  valve, 
and  we  will  have  done  a  great  deal. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  to  you  will  have  some  effect; 
that  you  will  go  home  with  a  renewed  idea  that  these  regula- 
tions which  you  see  for  the  sjafe  transportation  of  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  articles,  as  they  appeal  to  the  car  men, 
will  be  renewed  under  your  supervision ;  that  the  men  will  be 
given  strict  orders;  that  these  are  not  railroad  regulations; 
that  they  are  Federal  laws  and  must  be  obeyed.  Some 
penalty  is  laid  down,  but  we  do  not  want  to  threaten  a  man 
with  penalties,  because  a  man  who  works  under  duress  is  not 
a  good  man.  We  want  it  done  because  it  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  do  and  because  it  is  the  law  of  our  land.    (Applause.) 

Discussion 

President  Gainey:  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  O'Donnell  for 
his  instructive  talk  that  he  has  given  us  this  morning.  I 
know  that  what  he  has  said  to  you  is  from  his  heart. 

Talking  of  examining  cars  on  the  outlet  valve,  a  few  years 
ago  I  knew  of  a  case  where  a  train  was  running  along  and 
the  cap  came  off  at  the  bottom  and  a  whole  tank  of  oil  was 
lost.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  tank  was  loaded 
with  the  valve  wide  open,  at  a  point  where  there  was  no  in- 
spector. In  testing  the  cap  it  was  found  to  have  five  threads 
and  it  did  not  tighten  until  it  got  to  the  last  thread.  The 
cap  loosened  and  worked  off.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
take  these  caps  off  once  in  a  while  to  see  whether  the  valve 
on  the  inside  of  the  car  is  closed. 

E.  H.  Mattingley :  As  we  have  a  representative  here  from 
practically  every  road  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  I 
would  like  to  ask  how  many  roads  handling  tank  cars  have 
supplied  their  inspectors  and  the  men  having  to  do  with  the 
handling  of  tanks,  with  an  electric  lantern  as  outlined  by  the 
speakers  ? 

W.  P.  Elliott :     I  will  say  the  St.  Louis  Terminal  has. 

A  Member:    The  Pennsylvania  has. 

E.  H.  Mattingley:  I  would  move  that  it  be  the  sense  of 
this  body  that  we  recommend  to  our  superior  officers  that  all 
railroads  haying  to  do  with  the  interchange  or  handling  of 
tank  cars,  supply  their  inspectors  with  a  special  electric  lan- 
tern or  flash  light  for  the  safe  handling  of  such  cars.  (Sec- 
onded by  W.  P.  Elliott.) 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  While  I  fully  agree  with  the  motion,  I 
am  wondering  if  Mr.  Mattingley  realizes  what  a  great  ex- 
pense that  is.     Wouldn't  this  motion  be  better.    That  every 


car  inspector  be  advised  by  the  yard  department  when  a 
string  of  cars  pulls  in,  of  the  initial  and  number  of  ever}' 
car  that  carries  explosives  or  inflammable  matter;  then  he 
will  know  where  the  car  is  and  when  to  look  for  it.  I  think 
Mr.  Mattingley  realizes  that  while  our  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  it  probably  would  not  be  adopted  right  away  because  you 
would  have  to  delegate  one  man  to  do  that  work.  In  our 
terminal  we  have  tank  cars  going  through  37  yards.  I  would 
have  to  have  special  men  at  different  points.  We  accept  from 
industrial  plants  large  numbers,  and  our  superintendents 
have  recommended  that  when  a  car  leaves  the  terminal  each 
division  superintendent  will  have  definite  notice  what  posi- 
tion that  car  has  in  the  train,  so  that  when  our  men  start  on 
it,  they  will  know  right  away  when  to  look  for  it. 

E.  H.  Mattingley:  How  would  you  handle  that  car  at 
night  ? 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  Odor  would  be  the  first  definite  notice. 
The  inspector  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  go  near  when 
the  odor  is  heavy.  I  have  never  had  an  accident  of  that  kind 
in  our  district. 

J.  O'Donnell:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  prolific  source 
of  accident  is  the  switchman's  lamp.  I  believe  every  one  of  us 
should  keep  that  before  us.  It  carmot  be  said  that  with  the 
inventive  genius  of  today,  something  ccwld  not  be  gotten  up 
to  take  the  place  of  that  device  which  has  caused  many  fires 
in  tank  cars.  There  is  no  use  having  a  man  with  an  electric 
flash  light  going  to  one  particular  car  when  you  may  have  an 
engine  passing,  or  a  switchman  going  down  to  the  rear  end 
of  his  train  with  a  lamp.  Wherever  it  is  known  that  leakage 
takes  place,  we  have  got  to  use  an  electric  flash  light  or  wait 
until  daylight.  But  I  believe  it  wcHild  be  a  good  thing  if  this 
body  would  go  on  record  to  some  extent  favoring  a  change  in 
our  plan  of  lamps  for  inspectors.  I  would  oppose  all  in- 
spectors having  flash  lights  for  the  same  reason  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  does,  but  I  do  say  that  we  ought  to  have  them. 

T.  S,  Cheadle:  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
the  class  of  the  car  stenciled  on  it.  I  understand  that  class  2 
could  be  changed  to  another  class ;  when  it  is  loaded  the  man 
loading  ought  to  be  required  to  change  the  class  of  that  tank. 

E.  H.  Mattingley:  The  object  I  had  in  mind  was  that 
safety  first  should  be  and  must  be  recognized,  regardless  of 
cost.  If  the  fires  which  these  gentlemen  have  described  are 
caused,  and  will  continue  to  be  caused,  by  the  open  flame 
light,  then,  regardless  of  what  it  will  cost  to  equip  railroads, 
something  of  this  kind  should  be  prescribed  for  the  inspection 
and  handling  of  tank  cars. 

We  all  know  as  car  men  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  car 
inspector  to  detect  the  trouble.  If  he  finds  a  leaking  tank  he 
notifies  the  yardmaster,  or  the  proper  man  in  charge  of  the 
yard  which  is  concerned,  yet  the  only  way  he  has  of  knowing 
the  tank  car  is  leaking  is  by  the  sense  of  smell.  How  many 
car  inspectors  will  attempt  to  make  repairs  and  carry  a  flame 
light  by  night  wjiile  making  these  repairs?  Therefore,  in 
justice  to  our  car  inspectors  and  in  harmony  with  the  safety 
first  movement,  I  would  recommend  that  switchmen  and  car 
inspectors  who  have  to  do  with  the  .handling  of  tank  cars 
and  other  cars  containing  inflammable  liquids  or  explosives, 
be  provided  with  an  electric  light,  or  some  improved  method. 

W.  P.  Elliott:  I  believe  if  you  would  poll  the  railroad 
companies,  you  would  find  that  they  are  doing  that  now.  The 
inspector  is  the  man  who  is  notified  nine  times  out  of  ten 
and  he  will  take  care  of  it.  When  he  goes  down,  he  has  got 
to  have  something  besides  his  lighted  lantern.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary that  each  individual  inspector  have  an  electric  lamp  if 
they  are  kept  on  hand  so  that  the  men  who  need  them  may 
use  them. 

E.  H.  Mattingley:  I  did  not  mean  that  the  entire  car  in- 
spection force  should  be  equipped  with  an  electric  lantern, 
but  possibly  two  to  six  lights,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
could  be  provided,  according  to  the  number  of  tank  cars  re- 
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ceived  at  that  particular  yard.  I  think  the  lights  should  be 
there,  but  I  fear  that  is  not  the  case  in  a  great  many  of  our 
large  terminals  at  the  present  time. 

A.  Berg:  These  requirements  are  already  met  on  our  line 
and  have  been  for  a  considerable  time. 

(The  question  was  put  upon  the  motion  and  the  motion 
carried.) 

G.  Lynch :  Mr.  Grant's  paper  and  the  able  address  of  Mr. 
O'Donnell  were  both  very  instructive,  and  I  move  you  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  these  gentlemen  and  that  their 
remarks  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes  of  our  meeting. 
(Seconded  and  carried.) 

•  President  Gainey  next  introduced  E.  Arnold,  general  claim 
agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Address  of  Mr.  Arnold 

■•  As  a  Canadian  who  has  lived  half  his  life  on  the  other  side, 
I  want  to  welcome  you  to  Montreal.  The  railroad  organiza- 
tions have  had  some  of  their  most  successful  meetings  in  this 
town,  and  the  Canadians  as  a  whole  are  very  fond  of  their 
American  cousins.  We  believe  about  the  same  as  you  do,  and 
the  Canadian  lines  have  followed  closely  all  of  the  rules  of 
the  American  associations  and  have  respected  and  upheld 
them  all  the  way  through. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives.  We  have  had  some 
very  heavy  claims  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  oils  from 
tank  cars  containing  a  high  class  oil  to  other  tank  cars  that 
were  not  properly  cleaned.  I  have  seen  several  claims 
amounting  to  from  $1 ,000  to  $4,000  because  the  cars  to  which 
the  oil  was  transferred  were  dirty,  or  contained  inferior  oil, 
and  thus  damaged  the  oil  and  made  it  unfit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  car 
men  are  vitally  interested  in  that,  but  they  usually  decide 
whether  a  car  is  fit  for  transfer  or  not. 

Another  thing  which  I  brought  up  personally  before  the 
A.  R.  A.  is  whether  we  cannot  get  tank  cars  with  the  valve 
at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom.  If  the  valve  breaks  the  car 
may  leak  for  hours  and  the  train  men  are  unable  to  stop  it; 
consequently  oil  of  the  value  of  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  a  gallon 
is  leaking  along  the  entire  right  of  way.  With  all  of  our 
American  and  Canadian  inventive  genius  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  invent  a  tank  car  without  a  valve  at  the  bottom.  In  the 
large  oil  districts  we  have  endeavored  to  have  a  change  of 
that  kind  brought  about. 

The  A.  R.  A.  executives  are  much  exercised  at  the  present 
time  on  account  of  the  large  sums  we  are  paying  out  in  loss 
and  damage.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  been  very  close  to  me 
for  a  number  of  years  and  consequently  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  it. 

I  have  a  circular  from  J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary 
of  the  A.  R.  A.,  calling  our  attention  to  the  large  sums  and 
asking  us  to  get  together  and  see  what  can  be  done.  During 
1919  the  Class  I  roads  alone  paid  out  $104,000,000  during 
the  year  for  loss  and  damage.  A  good  deal  of  that  was  due 
to  defective  equipment,  and  I  know  during  federal  control 
and  during  the  war  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  our  equip- 
ment up  as  it  should  be.  In  consequence  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  poor  equipment  going  over  the  roads.  Also,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  volume  of  business  moving,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  pick  out  cars  for  certain  commodities  that  re- 
quire good  cars,  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

During  federal  control  we  did  not  examine  the  cars  at 
interchange  points  as  we  did  before.  We  did  not  take  the 
seal  records,  and  in  consequence  the  sums  paid  for  loss  and 
damage  were  double. 

We  have  recently  been  granted  a  large  increase  in  rates, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  give  the  public  the  service  that  they  are 
paying  for,  and  they  are  going  to  be  more  critical  in  the  next 
year  than  before  they  paid  the  higher  rate.  They  are  going 
to  expect  us  to  give  them  good  service. 


The  A.  R.  A.  has  ruled  on  defective  equipment  and  said 
that  the  carrier  supplying  the  car  must  make  a  proper  in- 
spection through  a  representative;  must  keep  a  book  record 
of  that  inspection  and  must  show  that  every  time  there  is  a 
claim  presented  for  damages,  and  if  they  are  not  able  to 
show  that  on  loading  the  carrier  will  be  charged  with  the 
full  amount  of  the  claim.  Claims  of  that  kind  have  been  pro- 
rated on  a  through  mileage  basis,  and  it  has  been  carried  by 
all  of  the  cars  instead  of  the  one  that  was  very  often  at  fault. 
Beginning  September  1,  unless  we  have  a  book  record,  we 
have  got  to  pay  the  claim  if  we  use  a  defective  car.  So  it  be- 
hooves us  to  give  proper  inspection  in  that  respect. 

There  are  a  great  many  hopper  bottom  cars  loaded  with 
coal  leaving  the  mines  that  are  in  unfit  condition,  and  a  car 
has  to  carry  the  coal  to  its  destination.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  close  inspection  at  the  coal  mines. 
There  is  a  cry  for  coal  all  over  the  continent  as  there  never 
was  before,  but  I  think  we  can  get  better  repairs  to  some  of 
these  cars  than  at  the  present  time. 

Since  1893  our  average  claims  have  increased  from  $30  to 
$55.  The  courts  all  the  time  are  ruling  in  favor  of  claimants. 
Up  to  a  few  months  ago  we  paid  claims  on  the  basis  of  in- 
voice value  at  the  place  and  time  of  shipment.  We  would 
make  a  man  show  his  invoice,  but  now  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  we  have  got  to  pay  the  claim  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of 
the  goods  to  destination  of  consignee.  It  has  made  a  won- 
derful increase  in  our  claim  payments  because  we  are  not 
able  to  determine  the  value  of  goods  at  destination. 

We  have  many  cases  where  refrigerator  cars  containing 
fruit  and  other  things  of  that  kind  are  run  over  several  dif- 
ferent roads.  The  drip  pipes  are  supposed  to  be  clear.  They 
are  iced  and  when  they  get  to  destination,  frc«tn  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic,  we  frequently  find  that  the  drip  pipes  are  clogged 
and  the  car  will  have  a  foot  or  two  feet  of  water,  the  doors 
are  open,  and  we  have  a  claim  to  pay.  Refrigerator  cars  are 
largely  privately  owned  cars.  Get  better  inspection  to  protect 
your  own  road  and  to  protect  your  connection. 

We  have  the  same  trouble  in  connection  with  the  bunkers 
and  different  parts.  Many  of  the  employees  did  not  know 
what  the  different  parts  of  the  refrigerator  cars  were  and 
were  not  able  to  carry  out  the  instructions.  Now  we  have  a 
monthly  meeting  and  we  have  been  instructing  all  employees 
and  examining  them  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  car,  just  as 
they  are  being  examined  for  safety  and  other  appliances. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  had  in  operation  for  some  time  a 
claims  prevention"  campaign,  and  the  results  have  exceeded 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Without  going  into  details 
or  quoting  figures  extensively,  I  would  say  that  broadly  speak- 
ing our  claim  payments  due  to  defects  in  service  of  one  kind 
and  another  have  decreased  by  50  per  cent. 

I  mean  of  course  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  earned 
revenue.  The  actual  amount  would  be  more  in  our  favor 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  high  cost  of  the  commodities 
operates  against  us.  To  achieve  this  result  required  the  co- 
operation not  only  of  our  own  staff,  but  also  the  staffs  of  other 
lines.  The  benefit  of  better  methods  of  handling  freight 
which  will  accrue  to  any  one  particular  road  as  a  result  of 
their  own  endeavors  will  be  negligible  if  other  roads  are  not 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  The  great  bulk  of  traffic 
moves  in  car  load  lots,  and  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  handling 
with  the  utmost  care  over  portion  of  the  route  will  be  practi- 
cally of  no  use  if  the  car  is  negligently  handled  on  the  balance 
of  the  journey.  The  damage  in  evidence  at  destination  will 
be  what  is  'known  as  "unlocated  damage"  and.  the  claim  if 
paid  will  be  prorated  on  a  mileage  basis  so  that  the  careful 
carrier  pays  a  prorata  amount  equally  with  the  careless  one. 

This  condition  cannot  be  overcome.  The  remedy  is  for 
employees  to  handle  cars  as  if  their  own  company  only  was 
involved  and  they  were  individually  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  shipment  at  destination  in  good  shape. 

In  the  proper  apportionment  of  claims  paid  as  between  car- 
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riers  the  members  of  your  association  play  a  very  important 
part.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  losses  from  open  equip- 
ment. When  loss  has  been  established  and  the  claim  paid, 
the  next  question  is  whether  the  loss  is  a  located  one  or  an 
unlocated  one.  This  gives  rise  to  the  query,  "How  did  car 
(heck  at  the  junction  point?"  The  answer  to  that  question 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  inspector  carried  out  his  duties  or  rather  to  what  extent 
he  carried  the  inspection. 

The  principal  losses  from  open  car  equipment  are 
coal  shortages  and  parts  of  machinery.  As  regards  the 
latter,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases,  a  junction  ex- 
amination will  scarcely  be  sufficiently  minute  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  loss  occurred  or  not.  Such  shipments  are 
usually  described  as  a  carload  of  machinery  and  the  parts  can 
he  and  frequently  are  removed  in  transit  without  anyone  being 
the  wiser  till  check  is  made  by  consignee  when  it  is  found 
parts  are  missing.  These  cases  rarely  present  any  difficulty, 
it  being  pretty  generally  agreed  by  all  having  any  connection 
with  the  adjustment  of  claims  that  such  losses  are  unlocated 
and  where  settlement  must  be  made  as  a  result  of  suit  or 
ntherwise  such  claims  are  usually  prorated  from  shipping 
point  to  destination. 

In  the  case  of  coal  shortages,  however,  a  different  situa- 
tion presents  itself.  Here  we  have  a  case  where  the  whole 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  employees.  The  car 
is  scaled  and  a  certificate  furnished  to  the  mine  owner  giving 
details  of  gross,  tare  and  net  weights.  The  car  arrives  at  des- 
tination, the  consignee  is  advised  of  arrival  and  demands 
the  car  be  weighed  before  he  accepts  it.  He  gives  as  his  rea- 
son for  this  demand  that  a  previous  car  accepted  by  him  in 
apparent  good  order  was  ten  tons  short.  On  weighing  this 
car  a  similar  shortage  is  discovered  and  the  carrier  deliver- 
ing the  car  is  presented  with  a  claim  for  the  value  of  the 
shortage.  In  fact  various  firms  refuse  to  accept  cars  of  coal 
till  weighed  and  rely  on  weights  so  obtained  to  press  claims 
for  loss. 

Such  claims  must  be  recognized  as  the  legal  departments 
of  various  roads  have  ruled  unless  it  can  be  proven  conclu- 
sively all  the  coal  loaded  at  shipping  point  was  delivered  at 
destination,  less  allowances  if  any  covered  by  tariff,  carriers 
are  liable.  Where  shortages  of  quantities  up  to  say  five  tons 
occur  in  transit  either  as  the  result  of  robbery  or  rough  han- 
dling causing  part  of  the  contents  to  fall  off  the  car,  or  of 
leakage  developing  in  transit  and  being  stopped  without  rec- 
ord being  made  on  the  waybill  it  will  be  conceded  without 
question  such  losses  would  not  be  noted  in  junction  inspec- 
tion. 

The  number  of  heavy  claims  covering  shortages  of  coal 
principally  from  Pennsylvania  points  to  destinations  in  On- 
tario induced  this  company  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
examination  of  cars  received  at  Niagara  Falls  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  1920.  As  a  result  our  records 
covering  the  30  day  period  ending  August  19  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

From  the  L.  V.  we  received  32  cars  in  which  ahortage  ex- 
isted of  176  tons.  From  the  N.  Y.  C,  35  cars  in  which 
shortage  existed  of  170  tons.  From  the  Erie,  9  cars  in  which 
shortage  existed  of  27  tons.  A  total  of  76  cars  representing 
373  tons  short. 

Figuring  the  value  of  this  coal  conservatively  at  $14.00 
per  ton  the  loss  represented  $5,222.00  during  one  month. 

We  also  receive  coal  frwn  the  D.  &  H.  at  Rouses  Point. 
During  1919  shortages  were  noted  for  the  entire  year  totalling 
1,795  tons.  Commencing  Jan.  1,  1920,  a  more  rigid  inspec- 
tion was  put  in  force  and  the  figures  covering  eight  months 
since  installing  this  new  method  shows  a  shortage  detected 
of  3,753  tons.  To  obtain  the  best  possible  results  from  junc- 
tion inspection  we  are  convinced  it  is  imperative  that  where 
any  depression  is  noted  in  the  load  or  where  any  evidence 


of  leakage  is  evident  the  car  or  cars  should  be  weighed  as  it 
is  impossible  for  any  examiner  to  give  a  reasonably  safe  es- 
timate of  the  quantity  missing.  In  fact  we  have  had  cases 
of  shortage  where  the  junction  record  showed  overhead  in- 
spection made  and  no  exceptions  noted  to  either  car  or  con- 
tents, yet  a  heavy  shortage  was  disclosed  as  a  result  of  weigh- 
ing out  at  destination.  As  a  result  of  direct  enquiry  to  oper- 
ating officials  of  the  carrier  on  whose  rails  car  originated  we 
found  the  quantity  claimed  for,  over  15  tons,  was  removed  on 
their  rails. 

Cases  of  this  kind  of  course  are  rare  and  the  only  infer- 
ence to  be  derived  from  their  occurring  occasionally  is  that 
the  party  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  cars  did  not 
in  fact  inspect  them  but  merely  made  a  book  record  to  the 
effect  everything  was  O.  K. 

These  remarks  are  made  not  in  any  spirit  of  carping 
criticism  but  are  offered  in  the  broad  spirit  of  betterment  of 
the  service.  If  they  succeed  in  eliciting  frc«n  this  assembly 
suggestions  tending  to  improve  the  claims  situation  or  pro- 
mote closer  co-operation  between  the  car  inspectors  and  car 
foremen  of  the  various  roads  at  interest  their  purpose  will 
have  been  achieved. 

I  am  glad  as  a  claim  representative  to  meet  you  gentlemen. 
I  want  to  say  in  closing  that  on  Oriental  oils  we  have  had 
serious  loss,  and  have  considered  the  matter  of  preventing 
this  loss  to  a  large  extent,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  getting 
anywhere.  This  oil  cranes  in  wooden  barrels  and  in  summer 
it  seems  to  thin  and  leak.  We  are  trying  to  classify  it  so 
that  these  cars  should  be  iced  during  the  summer.  The  ship- 
pers fought  us  so  that  we  got  the  Interstate  Ccwnmerce  Com- 
mission interested. 

President  Gainey :  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Arnold  for  his  verj- 
instructive  talk,  which  will  be  incorporated  in  our  minutes. 

W.  P.  Elliott:  Why  would  oil  be  put  in  a  different  kind 
of  car?  The  way  bill  would  tell  what  that  car  carried  previ- 
ously. 

E.  Arnold :  What  I  meant  was,  when  you  have  to  transfer 
a  car  of  oil  that  is  worth  two  or  three  dollars  a  gallon,  tr}- 
to  get  the  same  kind  of  a  tank,  and  a  car  that  is  fit  to  hold  it. 
On  grain  leakage  last  year  the  Grand  Trunk  paid  $128,360. 
There  were  a  great  many  cars  used  that  were  unfit  for  grain. 
Our  claims  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  the  present  year 
over  1919,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  increase  in  the  cost  of 
all  commodities,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  claim  prevention 
committee. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell :  The  losses  that  Mr.  Arnold  mentions 
are  largely  due  to  defective  hoppers.  For  the  past  five  years 
we  not  only  used  brown  paper  but  we  used  logs  to  keep  the 
coal  in  the  cars.  Out  of  50  cars  that  were  delivered  there 
were  25  fixed  up  with  boards  and  stakes  to  hold  the  coal  in. 
We  caimot  transfer  every  car  that  is  defective.  The  Grand 
Trunk  goes  the  limit  in  fixing  th^  up.  We  have  inaugu- 
rated an  inspection  in  the  receiving  yard  by  a  Grand  Trunk 
man.  Our  car  inspectors  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  in- 
spection, when  they  are  up  on  the  end  of  a  car  to  look  for 
brake  appliances,  must  see  if  there  is  any  depression  of  the 
load.  They  note  the  depth  and  take  a  record.  While  I  would 
rather  see  the  agent  do  it,  the  car  man  can  do  it  with  little  or 
no  delay.  It  ought  to  be  done  where  open  top  equipment  is 
used  so  extensively. 

I  want  to  introduce  Mr.  James  Coleman,  who  is  now  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Address  of  Mr.  Coleman 

I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  say  an\thing  to  you 
today.  I  came  here  to  listen  and  not  to  be  heard,  and  I  have 
l>een  very  enthusiastic  over  what  I  have  heard  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  believe  this  is  a  school  of  troubles  in  the  car  depart- 
ment. You  are  starting  here  a  campaign  to  show  to  the  rail- 
roads the  shortcomings  in  the  handling  of  their  equipment, 
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also  in  the  design  and  construction.  It  is  true  that  the  equip- 
ment has  not  been  taken  care  of.  The  railways  have  not  had 
an  opportunity,  but  if  the  men  in  charge  of  the  departments 
of  the  railroads  could  only  sit  in  here  this  morning  and  listen 
to  the  intelligent  criticism,  and  the  defects  that  have  been 
brought  out  by  you  this  morning,  it  would  be  an  education. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  the  proceedings  of  your 
meetings,  if  they  have  all  been  on  the  same  strain  of  this 
one  here  this  morning,  do  not  get  publicity  enough.  It  does 
not  reach  the  heads  of  the  departments.  You  men  here  know 
more  about  the  defects  and  the  reasons  for  them  than  the 
man  who  sits  at  a  desk  in  an  office  and  designs  the  equip- 
ment and  tells  you  how  to  operate  it.  You  will  find  the 
defects. 

If  a  man  in  the  car  department  wants  to  find  the  short- 
comings of  some  particular  design  of  a  car,  who  does  he  go 
to?  The  car  inspector.  He  is  the  man  who  finds  the  de- 
fects; he  is  the  man  who  knows;  he  is  the  man  the  railroad 
pays  to  know,  and  if  he  did  not  qualify  he  would  not  hold 
the  job. 

I  am  going  to  advocate,  all  I  possibly  can,  more  publicity 
for  your  proceedings  where  they  will  reach  the  men  who  are 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equipment,  for  the  good 
criticism  that  you  offer  here  will  be  an  education  to  them,  as 
I  have  stated  before.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  here  and 
hope  you  will  return  to  Montreal  next  year. 

President  Gainey:  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  very 
kind  words  of  Mr.  Coleman. 

W.  R.  McMunn:     All  the  gentlemen  who  have  favored  us 

with  their  presence  have  been  thanked  before,  but  I  would 

like  to  suggest  that  the  association  extend  to  them  a  rising 

vote  of  thanks,  to  show  that  we  appreciate  their  coming. 

i  (  Carried  unanimously. ) 

Thereupon  the  meeting  adjourned.  .;.;•.. 

.   ..'^    Wednesday  Afternoon  Session 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  meeting  M.  J.  O'Connor 
presented  a  paper  on  the  Lubrication  of  Freight  Equipment, 
with  regard  to  obtaining  maximum  mileage  and  methods  to 
be  pursued  to  overcome  hot  box  trouble.  This  paper,  with 
the  discussion  will  be  published  in  the  January  issue. 

v;        REPAIRING  CARS  IN  TRAIN  YARDS 

V    .  ;■  BY  O.   E.  SITTERLY 

■;•'  Foreman    Car    Inspector,    Pennsylvauiia    System 

I  have  been  requested  by  our  secretary  to  open  a  discussion 
on  the  best  means  of  repairing  cars  in  train  yard  for  defects 
that  can  so  be  repaired  to  overcome  setting  cars  on  the  repair 
track,  especially  loaded  with  high  class  freight  such  as  meat, 
iced  commodities,  poultry  and  similar  shipments. 

I  personally  believe  that  there  is  no  one  present  who  has 
not  the  same  subject  in  mind,  knowing  the  real  necessity  of 
cutting  down  so  many  cars  being  crippled,  which  have  to  be 
switched  out  of  trains  and  moved  to  repair  tracks,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  serious  delay  to  shipments,  the  liability  of 
claims  and  the  extraordinary  expense  in  so  handling. 

We,  as  supervisors,  have  been  hiding  behind  the  trans- 
portation department  and  using  this  as  a  defense,  claiming 
that  the  holding  up  of  trains  to  make  repairs  in  transporta- 
ticai  yards  is  causing  serious  delay.  However,  my  inquiries, 
as  well  as  our  practice  on  the  Pennsylvania,  have  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  delay  in  holding  cars  in  outside  yards 
for  making  repairs  has  overcome  considerably  the  delay  and 
expense  of  switching  cars  into  shops,  and  we  find  that  the 
transportation  people  are  co-operating  with  us  in  our  efforts 
to  cut  down  the  shopping  of  all  classes  of  cars. 

It  has  been  so  arranged  that  on  our  inbound  trains  the 
yardmaster  will  allow  us  to  work  on  trains  until  such  time 
as  they  are  ready  to  handle  the  cars,  thereby  we  have  in- 


creased the  number  of  cars  repaired  in  the  outside  yard, 
which,  as  you  can  readily  see,  has  decreased  the  number  of 
crippled  cars,  delays  and  amount  of  expense  in  handling  thj 
cars  to  our  shop  tracks. 

For  your  information,  I  am  particularly  referring  to  r  - 
pairs  such  as  brake  beams,  ladder  treads,  hand  holds,  ai  - 
justment  of  lading  at  doorway,  applying  journal  bearings,  et  . 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  discussion  wi  1 
bring  out  some  very  interesting  information.  Also  I  belie\e 
that  during  this  discussion  facts  will  be  brought  out  or  son.  ■ 
recommendations  made  that  will  help  us  all  to  go  back  hon;.' 
and  start  a  campaign  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  our  officials  to  note  the  large  number  of  cars  that  are 
being  repaired  in  the  outside  yards,  thereby  cutting  down 
the  shopping  and  holding  up  of  so  many  cars. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  note  the  defects  that  cars  are  bein^ 
shopped  for  at  the  present  time.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  help  in  the  outside  yard.  This  also  should  be 
looked  into  with  a  view  of  reducing  delays  in  making  these 
repairs. 

My  experience  in  the  outside  yard  for  the  past  22  years 
has  proven  to  me,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  is  considerable 
room  for  improvements  along  these  lines,  and  I  know  that  we 
have  the  timber  amongst  us  today  that  can  do  considerable  to 
help  this  along. 

Discussion 

W.  P.  Elliott:  We  do  nothing  in  train  yards  except  safety 
appliance  repairs  that  can  be  made  without  the  men  going 
under  the  cars. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  We  have  a  man  who  makes  repairs  on 
perishable  trains,  as  has  been  brought  out  in  the  paper.  The 
practice  is  to  put  up  a  flag  on  the  end  of  the  train  when  the 
inspector  makes  his  inspection  and  checks  defects,  and  makes 
the  repairs.  At  our  Potomac  yards  we  have  a  man  who  does 
not  do  any  inspecting  but  passes  on  inspection,  and  makes  the 
original  record  of  repairs.  At  either  yard  we  have  a  man  who 
makes  the  repairs  and  the  original  record  himself,  and  turns 
it  in  to  the  general  car  foreman  to  be  made  out  on  the  A.  R.  A. 
billing  repair  card. 

Mr.  Smith :  We  have  several  places  where  we  receive  cars 
in  the  yard,  and  the  inspector  is  not-  exempt  from  making 
repairs.  He  has  to  make  a  certain  number  of  repairs,  and 
then  behind  him  comes  the  repair  man  who  will  make  heavier 
repairs,  such  as  cutting  off  a  handhold  or  putting  on  a  brake- 
beam.  We  have  two  men  working  together  who  follow  up  on 
heavy  work.  We  do  not  exempt  the  inspector  from  making 
light  repairs.  We  lock  the  track  in  addition  to  putting  up  a 
blue  flag. 

W.  P.  Elliott :  How  many  follow  the  same  practice  of  hav- 
ing inspectors  make  light  repairs?  Under  the  national  agree- 
ment all  of  these  men  are  classed  as  car  men.  The  in- 
spectors have  claimed  in  some  districts  that  they  maintain 
the  classification  of  car  inspector  if  they  do  not  have  to  make 
repairs.  We  say  the  car  men  are  only  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinction that  he  is  assigned  to.  It  does  not  relieve  him  from 
any  work  that  he  is  assigned  to  do.  Do  you  ask  car  in- 
spectors to  make  light  repairs? 

President  Gainey:  We  ask  all  of  our  inspectors  to  make 
repairs.  Three  or  four  months  ago  I  was  at  one  point  on  our 
road  and  that  subject  came  up,  whether  a  car  inspector  haci 
to  do  the  work  and  their  own  inspecting.  The  sentiment  on 
our  system  was  at  that  point  that  they  did.  While  their 
classification  on  the  pay  roll  was  inspector,  it  is  done  s« 
that  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  department  will  know  where 
his  men  are,  but  he  says  "A  car  man  is  a  car  man,  no  matter 
where  he  is  put;  if  he  hasn't  got  repairing  to  do  he  must  help 
out  with  the  inspecting  and  vice  versa."  That  is  what  we  are 
following  out. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  We  are  carrying  that  on  now  without  any 
exceptions  being  taken  to  it. 
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W.  P.  Elliott:  Our  men  say  they  are  not  supposed  to  do 
it.  I  maintain  that  a  car  man  is  a  car  man.  If  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  doing  autogenous  welding,  or  something  like  that,  it 
is  different. 

President  Gainey:  We  take  two  inspectors,  one  light  re- 
pair man  and  one  oiler  to  go  over  a  train;  two  inspectors  go 
over  the  train  and  a  light  repair  man  follows.  If  an  in- 
spector gets  to  the  end  of  the  cut,  he  doubles  back  and  makes 
the  repairs  until  he  meets  the  light  repair  man. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  I  believe  that  we  are  overcoming  the 
switching  of  light  repair  cars  to  the  repair  track.  We  have 
six  or  eight  meat  trains  between  midnight  and  morning.  You 
all  know  what  it  means  if  you  cut  out  five  or  six  cars  to  the 
repair  track.  The  D.  L.  &  W.  will  hold  a  train  while  they 
are  going  through  and  oiling  and  repairing  at  East  Buffalo. 
They  have  five  or  six  follow-up  yard  repairers.  I  maintain 
that  two  or  three  men  following  up  the  inspectors  on  a  meat 
train  is  an  excellent  practice,  because  if  a  meat  car  is  set 
out  to  a  repair  track  it  not  only  loses  the  train,  but  the  next 
train  is  •  1 2  hours  away,  and  when  you  hold  it  that  long  it 
means  26  or  28  hours  in  the  terminal,  because  the  operating 
department  cannot  handle  it,  and  the  result  is  that  we  get  a 
claim. 

R.  Bamaby  (D.  L.  &  W.) :  In  East  Buffalo  we  have  two 
air  inspectors  and  two  foUowers-up  and  an  oiler  on  a  train. 
After  a  train  is  completed  by  the  yard  department  we  lock 
both  ends  of  the  switch  with  a  blue  flag  on  each  end.  On 
live  poultry  or  meat  cars  we  apply  brake  shoes  in  the  train 
and  do  all  that  class  of  work.  We  generally  use  40  minutes 
or  an  hour  on  a  train  of  45  to  50  cars.  We  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  keep  these  cars  in  transit. 

W.  P.  Elliott:  I  believe  that  is  the  practice  pretty  gen- 
erally to  put  the  flag  at  both  ends.  We  get  a  certain  amount 
of  time  not  only  on  live  stock  trains  but  on  dead  freight. 

A.  Berg :  I  think  it  is  general  throughout  the  country.  ^  I 
know  it  is  mandatory  with  many  of  the  railroads.  We  will 
tolerate  a  fellow  remaining  idle  a  few  hours  rather  than  tie 
up  a  train. 

President  Gainey:  In  some  yards  you  cannot  do  that 
where  you  have  25  or  30  tracks  and  they  are  continuously 
switching  and  classifying.  You  can  even  put  draft  bolts  in 
if  it  is  an  empty  train. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:    We  put  draft  bolts  in  a  hog  train. 

W.  P.  Elliott:  You  can  do  a  lot  of  that  work  by  co- 
operating with  the  yard  department.  In  classification  it  is 
different,  and  if  you  have  a  car  going  to  the  repair  track,  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference.  You  cannot  do  work  on  that 
class  of  trains.     It  is  out  of  the  question. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  The  freight  houses  in  our  territory  are 
taken  care  of  the  same  way.  They  have  one  or  more  men 
to  look  after  the  light  repairs.  These  men  are  inspector  and 
repairer  and  classed  as  such.  . 

A  Member:  What  is  the  general  practice  of  having  the 
material  on  hand  for  making  the  light  repairs,  and  what  is 
followed  out  in  most  yards  from  a  safety  standpoint? 

T,  S.  Cheadle:  We  have  a  pen  that  we  put  the  material 
in.  If  they  have  to  have  a  brakebeam  they  go  get  one.  The 
men  go  every  day  and  fill  up  the  pen  with  the  pieces  that 
are  lacking  in  the  stock  that  is  put  there.  Provision  is  made 
that  this  can  be  charged  out  to  train  yard  repairs. 

President  Gainey :  In  a  great  many  yards  the  material  is 
kept  in  about  the  center  of  the  yard  or  some  in  the  center 
and  some  at  both  ends  where  the  men  can  get  it  readily. 

A  Member:  At  West  Albany,  on  air  brake  inspection  on 
the  receiving  track  where  there  is  one  movement  one  way 
and  another  movement  the  other  way,  and  also  classification 
in  the  yard,  we  have  a  difficult  problem.  At  one  time  we 
tried  to  test  our  trains  on  the  receiving  track  with  the  engi- 
neer's valve.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  number  of  defective 
brnkes  found  on  the  trains  on  receipt.  We  try  to  put  in 
cylinder  gaskets,  test  the  triple  valves   and  change  triple 


valves,  and  get  the  trains  in  pretty  good  condition  on  the  re- 
ceiving track.  We  had  quite  a  big  yard  and  found  there 
were  so  many  defective  brakes  and  it  delayed  cars  so  long 
that  we  had  to  stop  it.  We  tried  carding  and  found  that  we 
needed  a  shop  track  of  5,000  cars  to  make  the  percentage 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  required  85  and  over. 

We  have  what  is  known  as  hand  brake  tests;  one  man 
working  on  top  and  two  on  the  ground.  These  men  are 
followed  by  running  repair  men.  We  have  had  10  or  15 
brake  cylinders  to  take  down  in  a  train  of  65  cars.  I  wonder 
if  anybody  else  is  doing  that  or  what  their  method  is. 

R.  Bamaby:  We  have  three  men  on  each  shift.  They 
change  triples  and  clean  cylinders  on  all  trains  after  the 
trains  are  made  up. 

Mr.  Smith:  We  do  not  do  any  of  the  work  of  adjusting 
and  cleaning  brakes  in  the  receiving  yard.  The  cars  are 
repaired  there  except  the  brakes,  and  they  are  humped  over 
into  the  classified  yard.  They  have  enough  men  down  there 
and  do  not  call  the  crew  until  they  know  the  train  is  ready. 
All  trains  are  made  up  and  called  one  hour  before  they  go. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  could  only  despatch  one  tram  an 
hour;  you  would  have  to  have  two  or  three  gangs,  the  train 
would  be  ready  an  hour  before  being  called  to  leave. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  I  think  we  should  all  read  the  discussion 
on  this  by  the  Air  Brake  Association  and  do  the  best  we 
can  with  it. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  I  move  that  the  paper  be  received  and 
spread  upon  our  mmutes,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  extended  to 
the  man  who  wrote  it  and  to  Mr.  Barnaby  who  read  it. 
(Seconded  and  carried.) 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  I  am  going  to  appeal  to  all  our  mem- 
bers to  try  to  get  more  new  members.  I  asked  Mr.  Keene  at 
noon  how  many  he  had  and  he  said  about  40.  We  came  up 
here  with  the  firm  idea  that  we  could  get  150.  If  you  brush 
up  against  anybody  who  is  not  a  member,  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  after  them. 

Thursday  Morning  Session 

As  soon  as  President  Gainey  called  the  meeting  to  order 
the  discussion  of  the  selection  of  the  place  for  the  next  con- 
vention was  taken  up. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  I  really  think  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  ought  to  consider  one  central  city  as  the  meeting 
place  of  this  association.  We  have  practically  covered  the 
section  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  our  Executive  Committee  consider  the  city  of  Chicago 
as  the  meeting  place  of  our  association  in  the  future. 

W,  J.  Stoll:  That  city  has  been  my  choice  not  only  now 
but  in  the  past.  I  think  Chicago  should  be  made  a  perma- 
nent meeting  place  on  account  of  hotel  accommodations 
there  as  well  as  trains.  The  Sherman  Hotel  is  equipped  with 
air  and  electricity  for  power  that  the  supply  men  may  use 
for  running  machinery  if  they  want  to,  and  it  would  increase 
our  membership  perhaps  100  per  cent. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  I  think  the  proper  method  would  be  to 
read  the  invitations.  When  I  was  president  I  favored  one 
meeting  place. 

President  Gainey:  I  am  in  favor  of  a  regular  meeting 
place,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  members  of  this  association 
this  morning  vote  to  make  Chicago  our  permanent  meeting 
place  and  let  tlie  Executive  Committee  set  the  dates  of  meet- 
ing. The  by-laws  should  be  changed  so  that  one  meeting 
place  could  be  designated. 

F.  W.  Trapnell:    You  cannot  change  the  by-laws  now. 

W.  J.  Stoll:  I  believe  the  Executive  Committee  should 
have  full  power  to  act. 

Wm.  P.  Elliott:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  give  the 
Executive  Committee  full  power.  They  assumed  power  last 
year  that  did  not  belong  to  them. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  I  move  you  that  this  assemblage 
recommend  that  this  convention  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  it  would  be  for  our  best  interests  that  all  future  gather- 
ings of  this  body  be  held  in  one  central  city,  and  that  the 
association,  knowing  the  location  and  convenience,  select  the 
city  of  Chicago  for  our  meetings  in  the  future  and  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  accordingly  by  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    (Seconded.) 

J.  C.  Keene :  We  have  a  small  attendance  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee decide. 

T.  S.  Cheadle :  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  no  more  than 
right  to  put  that  up  to  the  members  now. 

(The  question  was  put  upon  the  motion  and  carried.) 

Two  papers  on  A,  R.  A.  billing  were  then  presented. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  A.  R.  A.  BILLING 

In  order  to  provide  the  most  essential  requirements  for 
A.  R.  A.  billing,  the  building  up  of  an  efficient  force  of  car 
inspectors  and  repairmen  is  necessary.  The  duties  of  these 
are  to  report  work  on  cars  under  A.  R.  A.  rules.  The  shop 
force,  such  as  car  foremen,  car  inspectors  and  repairmen,  is 
the  only  foundation  from  which  an  efficient  organization  can 
be  built,  and  when  properly  coached  by  some  one  in  intimate 
touch  with  all  phases  of  the  work,  the  billing  department  will 
be  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  departments  in  the  rail- 
road service. 
,,  The  fact  that  should  be  impressed  on  the  shop  men  as  well 
as  the  A.  R.  A.  clerks  is  that  every  item  of  repairs  should  be 
shown  on  the  original  record,  and  all  items  should  be  thor- 
oughly checked  against  the  work  performed,  to  see  that  no 
repairs  are  shown  on  the  original  record  that  were  not  actually 
made.  This  will  ensure  foreign  lines  being  billed  only  for 
work  actually  performed,  and  will  also  ensure  the  handling 
road  being  reimbursed  for  its  work. 

There  was,  during  federal  control,  more  or  less  disorgani- 
zation of  the  A.  R.  A.  forces,  which  had  been  built  up  by 
years  of  training  men  for  this  class  of  work,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  railroad  in  this  country  that  is  getting  the  efficiency 
they  should  get  in  the  A.  R.  A.  billing  department  at  present 
This  condition  results  in  a  considerable  amount  of  incorrect 
billing  and  causes  a  large  amount  of  controversy  and  needless 
corresfKjndence,  which  an  efficient  organization  will  avoid. 

In  our  experience  we  have  found  the  average  shopman 
ready  and  willing  to  learn  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
him,  but,  unless  the  importance  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  rules  and  various  changes  from  year  to  year  is  occa- 
sionally brought  to  his  attention,  he  is  liable  to  overlook 
some  very  important  item. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  done  when  an  inspector, 
car  repairer  or  A.  R.  A.  clerk  is  put  to  work,  is  to  give  him 
an  A.  R.  A.  book  of  rules  to  be  studied.  His  superior 
should  discuss  the  rules  with  him  thoroughly  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  man  is  familiar  not  only  with  the  rules, 
but  that  he  understands  their  interpretation  and  application 
correctly.  The  A.  R.  A.  clerk  should  visit  the  repair  tracks, 
where  the  original  record  is  compiled,  as  often  as  conditions 
will  permit,  and  check  the  work  on  the  car  with  this  record, 
so  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  work  and  various  kinds  of  material  used  in  making 
repairs  to  cars.  This  will  enable  him  to  check  more  closely 
the  original  record  as  turned  in  by  the  repairmen,  and  detect 
errors  that  might  otherwise  be  written  into  the  repair  cards, 
causing  them  to  be  returned  for  correction,  resulting  in  un- 
necessary work  and  delay. 

For  instance,  if  a  repairman  in  applying  a  pair  of  steel 
wheels  to  a  car  would  through  lack  of  familiarity  with  correct 
billing  practice  fail  to  report  the  amount  of  service  metal  on 
wheels  removed  and  applied,  the  clerk  handling  the  repair 
card  for  the  same  reason  would  write  up  the  repair  card, 
leaving  this  information  off,  and  forward  the  card  to  the  bill- 
ing department  which  would  have  to  return  it  for  proper 


information,  with  the  result  that  the  car  having  gone  baci 
into  service  and  the  wheels  removed  disposed  of,  any  report 
made  would  necessarily  be  fictitious. 

Also  in  applying  journal  brasses,  if  the  box  location  wcre 
omitted  and  the  following  information  not  given  on  the  orig- 
inal record: 

Coupler  applied,  not  showing  whether  key  or  yoke  attach- 
ment or  si^e:  also  if  A.  R.  A.  type  D  applied  not  sho^\ii. 

Number  of  brake  beam  removed  or  applied. 

When  applying  center  sill  or  center  sill  splices,  showmg  rJl 
bolts  and  other  items  necessary  to  complete  the  work:  also  if 
center  sills  are  spliced,  whether  first  application  of  splice 
boards,  so  that  all  bolts  used  will  be  charged  at  gross  weight. 

In  applying  one  draft  timber,  if  draft  bolts  were  used  other 
than  were  used  in  the  draft  timber  applied,  and  were  jt>t 
shown  as  draft  bolts,  not  showing  how  many  were  used  in  ti,e 
opposite  timber,  would  result  in  incorrect  information. 

We  have  just  cited  a  few  of  the  many,  almost  thousands, 
of  discrepancies  with  which  we  have  to  deal  almost  daily. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  these  reports  accurate, 
as  to  fall  into  the  practice  of  estimating  is  bound  to  result 
in  fictitious  information,  and  tends  to  create  the  impression 
that  correct  and  accurate  reports  are  not  necessary,  and 
would  have  the  effect  of  introducing  carelessness  and  indiffer- 
ence into  clerical  work,  as  well  as  loss  of  interest  at  the  shops. 

The  report  is  signed  by  J.  A.  Roberts  (C.  &  O.),  chairman, 
and  Allen  Foster  (N.  Y.  C). 

INDIVIDUAL  PAPER  ON  A.  R.  A.  BILLING 

BY  C.  C.  STONE 
Southern    R«alway 

The  subject  of  the  preparation  of  original  record,  billing 
repair  cards  and  A.  R,  A.  bills,  is  a  big  and  important  one  in 
which  all  carmen  are  vitally  interested,  in  that  it  is  the  only 
item  or  resource  from  which  the  motive  power  department  of 
the  railroads  may  secure  a  credit  to  their  accounts  and  thereby 
reduce  operating  expenses,"  which  the  officials  are  so  often 
called  up<»i  to  explain. 

The  matter  of  records  is  of  vast  importance  in  supporting 
charges  for  repairs.  The  rules  require  that  the  original 
record,  whether  in  loose  leaf,  card  board  or  book  form,  be 
complete  and  that  no  information  be  assumed.  The  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  has  always  based  its  decisions  on  the  records, 
and  the  A.  R.  A.  Section  III — Mechanical  has  gone  far  in 
the  past  few  years  in  adopting  standard  forms  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  uniform  records  in  all  railroads.  The  average 
mechanical  man  who  repairs  cars  and  also  takes  record  of 
same,  more  or  less  depreciate  records,  and  we  feel  that  their 
importance  should  be  impressed  upon  all  concerned  tor  the 
preparation  of  billing  repair  cards  and  A.  R.  A.  bills,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  principle  of  honesty  advocated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  and  the  necessity  to  show  the  true 
condition  at  all  times. 

The  A.  R.  A.  rules  require  that  billing  repair  cards  must 
check  with  the  original  record  of  repairs,  as  regards  the  detail 
of  charges,  and  that  the  common  terms  bent,  broken,  and  miss- 
ing, if  used  when  caused  by  derailment,  cornering  or  si^ie- 
swiping  or  other  causes  shown  in  Rule  32,  must  qualify  to 
show  such  cause,  as  authority  for  endorsing  billing  repiir 
cards  "No  Bill." 

The  rules  require  that  a  billing  repair  card  must  be  fur- 
nished the  car  owner  for  any  repairs  made  to  all  cars.  The 
average  car  department  employee  is  under  the  impression 
that  when  repairs  are  made  to  a  foreign  car  that  will  not  be 
properly  chargeable  to  the  car  owner,  no  billing  repair  c;  rd 
is  to  be  furnished  the  car  owner;  this  is  entirely  wrong,  I'or 
the  car  owner  desires  to  know  at  all  times  the  repairs  m  de 
and  whether  the  repairs  are  proper  or  improper. 

The  preparation  of  original  records,  billing  repair  ca  ds 
and  A.  R.  A.  bills,  which  involves  a  mass  of  detail  wo  k 
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is  largely  a  routine  matter  and  we  feel  that  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  is  the  preparation  of  billing  repair  cards,  the 
foundation  on  which  the  A.  R.  A.  bills  are  rendered. 

The  ca»  department  employee  should  learn  to  term  the 
material  used  in  making  repairs,  as  they  are  termed  in  the 
A.  R.  A.  rules,  for  the  benefit  of  employees  who  are  not 
practical  car  repairers,  whose  duties  are  the  preparation  of 
billing  repair  cards. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  is  being  experienced  in  not  giving 
correct  car  initials,  numbers  and  dates. 

The  A.  R.  A.  rules  stipulate  the  charges  to  be  made  for 
nearly  all  items  of  repairs  to  cars,  and  I  would  suggest  to 
those  making  up  billing  repair  cards  and  A.  R.  A.  bills, 
that  if  they  will  keep  before  them  the  spirit  or  intentions  of 
the  A.  R.  A.  rules  in  applying  the  labor  charges  shown  in 
Rule  107,  and  which  spirit  or  intention  is  shown  all  through 
the  rule,  it  would  greatly  assist  in  eliminating  if  not  prac- 
tically doing  away  with  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  applying  such  labor  charges. 

For  this  reason  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  an  efficient  organization  in  the  car  department;  and 
to  point  out  the  duties  of  each  as  relating  to  this  work  and  to 
show  the  necessity  of  systematic  instructions  in  keeping  all 
concerned  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rules  at  all  times. 

We  believe  that  meetings  should  be  held  upon  receipt  of  a 
new  rule  book  each  year,  also  on  receipt  of  supplements 
received  from  time  to  time,  and  that  free  exchange  of  views, 
where  matters  are  argued  from  all  points,  is  the  most  efficient 
manner  in  which  matters  of  importance  can  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  those  concerned,  with  a  view  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  understanding  of  the  A.  R.  A.  rules. 

The  position  of  car  foreman  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  operating  department,  and  requires  a  man  of  sound 
judgment.  He  is  required  to  repair  equipment  of  all  classes 
and  design  and  maintain  standards  without  blue  print 
instructions.  He  is  responsible  for  inspection  in  interchange 
and  transportation  yards  and  is  required  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  safety  of  equipment  and  in  fact  he  is  the  versatile  man 
of  the  railroad  to  whom  all  operating  officials  turn  when 
anything  special  is  anticipated.  Car  foremen  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  A.  R.  A.  rules  of  interchange 
and  billing  that  they  will  be  familiar  with  the  actual  value 
of  labor  and  material  and  thus  protect  the  financial  interests 
of  the  railroad  company  by  which  they  are  employed. 

The  position  of  A.  R.  A.  billing  clerk  is  very  valuable  in 
assisting  the  car  foreman.  The  clerks  should  be  picked 
from  the  car  repair  force  when  available,  they  should  have  a 
fair  education  and  write  a  legible  hand,  and  with  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  construction  of  cars  the  task  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  A.  R.  A.  rules  .will  be  much  easier  in  the 
preparation  of  billing  repair  cards. 

With  the  interchange  inspector  rests  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  railroad  company  from  receiving  equipment 
with  handling  line  defects,  to  see  that  standards  are  main- 
tained, and  that  cars  are  in  a  safe  and  serviceable  condition, 
and  that  no  safety  appliance  defects  exist,  as  required  by 
law,  and  that  all  handling  line  defects  are  properly  carded. 
Many  interchange  inspectors  are  located  at  insolated  places 
and  unless  some  special  efforts  are  made  to  keep  them  posted 
iii  the  application  of  the  A.  R.  A.  rules,  they  will  naturally 
feel  that  their  positions  are  of  little  importance  and  become 
1 IX.  Keep  the  inspectoi^s  enthusiastic  by  calling  on  them 
f  ocasionally,  impress  up)on  them  the  importance  of  keeping 
r -cords  in  protecting  the  company's  financial  interests,  sub- 
ject them  to  periodical  examination  on  the  A.  R.  A.  rules  and 
t'eir  ability  to  determine  proper  names  of  various  defects, 
special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  show- 
ing all  necessary  information  required  by  the  A.  R.  A.  rules 
f  r  repairs  made,  on  the  original  record  and  billing  repair 
c.rds. 

Special  attention  of  car  inspectors  is  called  to  the  impor- 


tance of  closely  inspecting  all  cars  received  from  foreign  lines 
and  of  requiring  defect  cards  for  all  "cardable"  defects 
discovered.  It  is  also  important  that  special  attention  be 
given  to  inspection  of  all  cars  for  safety  appliance  penalty 
defects. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  an  inspector,  not  being 
familiar  with  the  A.  R.  A.  rules,  will  place  a  defect  card 
on  a  foreign  car  to  cover  an  owner's  defect.  This  is  a 
serious  mistake  because  under  the  A.  R.  A.  rules  the  issuance 
of  such  a  card  under  such  circumstances  makes  the  line 
issuing  the  card  responsible  for  labor  and  material,  whereas, 
if  the  card  were  not  issued,  the  owner  would  be  responsible. 
Great  care  should  therefore  be  used  by  inspectors  in  issuing 
defect  cards  to  prevent  errors  of  this  kind. 

It  also  happens  that  some  interchange  inspectors  will 
receive  a  foreign  car  with  a  handling  line  defect,  and  run  the 
car  on  book  record,  not  taking  in  consideration  that  the  same 
car  when  offered  at  some  other  interchange  point  on  the  line 
of  road  will  have  the  defects  carded,  thus  penalizing  the 
handling  line  for  not  having  car  properly  carded  when 
received  at  some  other  interchange. 

Remember  that  a  defect  card  is  authority  to  bill  for  labor 
and  material  necessary  to  cranplete  the  items  shown  thereoa 
and  is  a  check  against  the  railroad  issuing  same. 

Defect  cards  should  specify  that  all  damage  occurred  to 
A  OT  B  end,  right  or  left  side,  which  will  give  bill  clerk  a 
fair  conception  of  the  damages  and  enable  him  to  check  over- 
lapping labor. 

The  successful  rendition  of  A.  R.  A.  bills  also  requires  an 
efficient  organization  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  A.  R,  A. 
rules,  interpretations  and  arbitration  decisions  and  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  this  work,  in  that  they  are  handling 
the  equivalent  to  cash  money,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  training  of  bill  checkers. 

To  successfully  price  billing  repair  cards,  it  is  necessary 
that  bill  clerks  secure  a  general  knowledge  of  the  physical 
construction  of  cars,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  practical 
experience  or  observaticm. 

Clerks  whose  duties  are  the  preparation  of  billing  repair 
cards,  located  at  or  near  repair  tracks,  who  have  not  had 
practical  experience,  should  take  every  opportunity  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  physical  construction  of  cars  from  observa- 
tion, thus  enabling  them  to  properly  prepare  billing  repaii 
cards. 

The  handling  of  A.  R.  A.  bills  on  the  Southern  Railway 
System  is  a  joint  arrangement  between  the  motive  power  and 
auditing  department.  The  motive  power  forces  prepare  the 
billing  repair  cards  as  to  repairs  made  and  reason  for  same, 
showing  kind  of  material,  weight  of  material  and  labor  hours, 
the  auditing  force,  checks  the  weights,  labor  hours,  inserts 
all  net  charges  and  totals  up  repair  cards,  seeing  that  all 
information  as  required  by  the  A.  R.  A.  is  properly  shown. 
These  repair  cards  are  forwarded  from  the  master  mechanic's 
office  to  the  auditor  of  disbursements'  office  weekly  on  form 
1043,  showing  the  number  of  repair  cards  forwarded.  After 
record  has  been  made  of  repair  cards  received,  they  are  then 
passed  to  bill  checkers  for  pricing.  Any  repair  cards  not 
properly  prepared  are  returned  to  the  originating  station, 
with  a  notation  pointing  out  the  additional  information 
required  and  calling  attention  to  the  specific  rule  which 
governs.  After  pricing,  the  repair  cards  are  assorted  as  to 
owners  and  passed  to  the  bill  writers.  For  writing  bills  we 
use  billing  machines. 

The  auditing  forces  also  check  and  voucher  foreign  bills; 
the  checking  is  done  by  separate  forces,  one  force  checks  and 
prepares  bills  against  foreign  railroads,  and  the  other  checks 
foreign  railroad  bills  against  the  Southern  Railway  System. 
The  forces  are  continually  comparing  charges,  all  disagree- 
ments are  decided  by  the  chief  A.  R.  A.  clerk. 

The  accounting  department  has  a  force  of  special  traveling 
auditors,  assigned  to  A.  R.  A.  work.     They  are  to  visit  all 
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shops  and   inspection  points  and  confer  with  officers  and 

employees  having  to  do  with  making  repairs  to  cars,  and 

issuance  of  A.  R.  A.  billing  repair  cards,  defect  cards,  and 

trainmen's  report  of  repairs  made.    Special  attention  is  given 

.  ;.    by  them  to  explaining  and  interpreting  the  practical  appli- 

.  .'.■  cation  of  A.  R.  A.  rules  to  work  done  by  car  inspectors,  and 

.'•        others.    All  officers  and  employees  are  earnestly  requested  to 

give  them  their  hearty  co-operation  and  support. 
.-.;•         Their  duties  are  both  instructive  and  constructive,  instruc- 
:.' '   live  in  that  they  are  required  to  teach  the  A.R.A.  clerks, 
".[[■  ,    inspectors  and  repairmen  the  fine  points  of  the  work  and 
"      explain  the  application  of  A.  R.  A.  rules  in  billing,  construc- 
;   •  ..    tive  in  that  they  are  required  to  suggest  changes  in  methods 
. .     ,•;.  or  organization  to  best  safeguard  the  company's  interest. 
:  ."         Supplement  No.  3,  effective  Sept.  1,  1920,  on  account  of 
•;'.'■    changes  in  labor  hours  and  net  material  charges,  and  addi- 
;;  .:•-  tional  items,  requires  careful  study  to  properly  prepare  bill- 
ing repair  cards  and  A.  R.  A.  bills. 

Discussion 

•    >^*       On  motion  the  reports  were  received  and  ordered  spread 
;:.;.■  upon  the  minutes  of  the  association. 
V ./  .'      T.  J.  O'Dofl^ell:     One  thought  occurs  to  me  and  that  is 

■  ;  C  that  the  heavy  re^onsibility  that  falls  upon  these  accounting 
'  .  ^  clerks  would  justify  a  change  in  their  title.  They  should  be 
;  :  .•■  classed  as  shop  inspectors,  or  shop  accountants.     The  word 

;  '■  "clerk"  does  not  appeal  to  me.     I  think  also  there  should  be 

..':  f  :;  an  outside  man  working  in  harmony  with  the  general  foreman. 

,.  .  •;      W.  R.  Morris  (A.  B.  &  A.) :     I  have  exclusive  charge  of 

"  ;  .;  A.  R.  A.  billing  repair  cards.     The  greatest  fault  among 

:  •'..  inspectors  is  the  different  names  we  have  given  parts  of  re- 

;. ■  ;.'  pairs.     If  they  would  adhere  to  the  rule  in  writing  up  the 

;;;■:-.  repairs,  it  would  save  much  trouble.    Some  fellow  will  write 

;:^   spring  bolster  by  three  or  four  different  names,  and  a  lot  of 

them  are  not  familiar  with  the  proper  terms.     I  stayed  five 

years  on  the  repair  track  before  I  went  in  the  office.     In  the 

'  ',  past  two  weeks  before  I  came  to  the  convention  I  checked 

;  ■■.   $35,000  worth  of  bills  against  us.     I  found  technical  errors 

;  ;■  due  to  the  inspector  or  foreman  not  showing  conductors  put- 

V  ;;•  ting  in  brass  and  air  hose.     I  did  not  write  a  letter  because 

; '  ■"  the  system  used  on  our  line  is  to  furnish  all  points  and  train 

;■;.  crews  with  new  brass  and  air  hose.     If  the  man  fails  to  put 

;;,ythis  in,  one  man  cannot  handle  it. 

;  '  .  -       As  for  the  bill  clerks,  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentlemen 

.  '    '*•  here  go  into  that  and  tell  them  not  to  take  exceptions  to 

,.;:  technical  errors  such  as  new  air  hose  and  brass  applied.    We 

"■-are  using  a  re-filled  or  re-lining  brass  and  standard  air  hose 

and  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  the  foremen  here  to  ask  their 

;         bill  clerks  personally,  when  they  take  exceptions  to  a  bill,  to 

:      ;  know   that   they   are   right   and   not   take   exceptions   to   a 

.        .:  technical  error  that  some  bill  clerk  has  overlooked. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:     It  seems  to  me  that  we  get  the  highest 

'.  -efficiency  in  this  work  and  we  should  have  a  technical  under- 

"■.'•■  standing  of  terms.     It  is  very  tedious  for  bill  clerks.     The 

•■•  ";  same  thing  is  true  of  sheathing  on  ends;  on  sides  it  is  siding. 

;>    ;      The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  maintenance  of 

"'    passenger  cars  did  not  submit  a  report,  but  an  individual 

paper  prepared  by  the  chairman,  J.  R.  Schrader,  was  read 

'by  C.  S.  Adams. 

jy-^t^  ^PASSENGER  CAR  MAINTENANCE 

f        V   ••  BY   J.   R.   SCHRADER 

District   General    Car  Foreman,   New   York   Central 

: .  V"  This  is  a  very  broad  subject  and  one  which  requires  con- 
-  /  >/  siderable  attention.    After  equipment  is  received  from  manu- 

■  facturer,  or  after  general  shopping,  it  should  be,  and  gen- 
\:       erally  is,  in  first  class  condition.    Therefore,  it  is  important, 

"in  order  to  maintain  this  equipment  in  first  class  condition, 

that  it  receive  careful  inspection  at  each  terminal  and  that  all 

.     V  necessary  repairs  are  made.     If  small  defects  are  not  re- 


paired it  may  not  be  long  before  the  car  has  to  be  cut  out  of 
service  and  shopped. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  lesults  there  should  be  a  system 
enforced  at  points  where  this  class  of  work  is  done.  The 
condition  existing  at  each  point,  of  course,  has  to  govern  the 
organization  of  such  a  system.  At  terminals  where  equip- 
ment lays  over,  trucks  should  be  examined,  all  bolts  tightened 
up,  all  worn  parts  which  require  renewing  changed,  brake 
connections  and  rigging  keyed  and  bolted  and  cars  inspected 
in  general  on  the  exterior  and  the  interior  for  any  defects,  and 
proper  repairs  made. 

Lubrication  being  one  of  the  important  items,  journal  box 
packing,  brasses  and  wedges  should  be  examined  on  arrival 
at  terminals  and  given  proper  attention.  Good  results  can 
be  obtained  by  having  a  book  of  instructions  for  the  lubrica- 
tion and  care  of  journal  boxes. 

The  axle  lighting  system  should  receive  careful  inspection 
and  proper  repairs,  and  also  be  governed  by  a  book  of  in- 
structions for  the  maintenance  of  electric  car  lighting 
equipment. 

Air  Brake  Maintenance 

At  terminals  and  repair  tracks  proper  inspection  must  be 
made,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  testing  outfit, 
either  stationary  or  on  a  truck.  As  the  application  and  re- 
lease of  brakes  are  the  two  most  important  factors,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  rate  of  brake  pipe  reduction  (to  apply)  and  the 
rate  of  increase  of  brake  pipe  pressure  (to  release)  be  made 
as  near  as  possible  to  actual  operating  conditions  in  order  to 
determine  that  equipment  will  operate  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner when  the  car  is  placed  in  any  location  in  a  train,  and  the 
above  cannot  be  accomplished  if  a  too  rapid  reduction,  or 
increase,  is  made.  As  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  angle  cock, 
to  apply,  and  the  opening  of  the  angle  cock  to  which  a  yard 
hose  is  attached,  for  release,  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
test  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

At  shops  and  repair  tracks  when  triple  and  control  valves 
are  removed  for  cleaning  and  repairs,  special  attention  should 
be  given  dirt  collectors  and  strainers,  as  they-  perform  an 
important  part  in  keeping  foreign  matter  from  the  valve 
mechanism. 

The  automatic  slack  adjuster  when  cleaned  should  be 
tested  for  leakage  both  in  the  piping  and  its  cylinder.  The 
brake  cylinder  piston  travel  should  be  let  out  beyond  eight 
inches  to  ascertain  if  the  adjuster  is  in  proper  working  order. 
Oil  or  grease  should  not  be  used  on  the  slack  adjuster  screw. 

On  cars  equipped  with  P.  C.  equipment  and  automatic 
slack  adjusters  it  is  not  only  important  that  the  travel  of  botli 
the  service  and  emergency  brake  cylinders  be  adjusted  equal 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  know  that  the  service  cylinder  ad- 
juster is  in  operating  condition;  as  inoperation  of  this  ad- 
juster is  very  likely  to  result  in  tight  brakes. 

When  brake  cylinders  are  cleaned,  a  wooden  paddle,  the 
edges  of  which  have  been  rounded,  should  be  used  in  placing 
the  packing  leather  in  place  in  the  cylinder.  Many  packing 
leathers  are  ruined  by  using  chisels,  or  such  tools  as  file 
shanks,  or  iron  scrapers.  The  amount  of  lubricant  used 
should  be  measured  for  each  size  of  cylinder,  not  guessed  at. 
The  exact  quantity  of  lubricant  should  be  determined  by  a  set 
of  tin  measures  furnished,  each  measure  stamped  so  the 
cleaner  can  know  the  proper  amount  allowed  for  each 
cylinder.  An  excessive  amount  of  lubricant  in  brake  cyl- 
inders is  not  only  wasteful,  but  is  liable  to  be  forced  into 
the  triple  valve  mechanism,  thus  causing  improper  operation 
of  the  brakes. 

The  work  mentioned  above  should  only  be  done  where 
proper  air  pressure  is  available,  for  to  make  repairs  without 
making  proper  tests  after  equipment  is  applied  to  the  car  is 
out  of  the  question. 

All  triple  and  control  valves  when  cleaned  should  pass  tho 
prescribed  tests  for  such  valves  before  they  are  allowed  in 
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service.  This  should  also  apply  to  new  valves  received  as 
spares  or  on  new  cars. 

The  tests  can  best  be  made  and  better  results  had  if  valves 
are  not  lubricated  before  being  tested,  as  in  this  manner  worn 
bushings  and  poorly  fitting  packing  rings  can  be  detected; 
while,  if  lubricant  is  used,  especially  heavy  oil  or  grease,  the 
valve  may  pass  the  test  O.  K.  and  in  a  very  short  time  fail  in 
service.  As  the  cost  of  cleaning  and  testing  air  brake  equip- 
ment is  no  small  item  at  the  present  time,  we  cannot  be  too 
particular  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  repairs  and  efficiency  of 
tests  made  in  the  air  brake  room.  I  might  also  add  that  past 
experience  with  lubrication  of  triple  and  control  valves  shows 
that  the  less  used  the  better  results  will  be  had.  Only  dry 
graphite  should  be  used  on  the  slide  valves  and  seats  and 
then  the  quantity  allowed  to  remain  on  the  parts  should  be 
so  small  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 

The  improved  method  of  testing  triple  and  control  valves 
devised  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  will  give 
better  results  and  all  older  types  of  test  racks  should  be  modi- 
fied to  the  new,  as  the  new  method  of  testing  for  packing 
ring  leakage  and  friction  is  far  above  the  old. 

The  question  of  removing  equipment  from  the  car  and 
sending  to  the  air  brake  room  for  testing  and  cleaning  on 
account  of  slid  flat  wheels,  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  un- 
necessary, as  the  equipment  can  be  properly  tested  by  the 
use  of  a  yard  test  truck,  and  when  any  equipment  fails  to 
pass  such  test  it  should  be  removed. 

Weather  and  track  conditions  are  responsible  for  more 
slid  flat  wheels  than  defective  air  brake  equipment. 

Car  should  receive  proper  cleaning  on  arrival  at  terminals 
and  should  be  handled  in  a  systematic  manner  and  the  in- 
terior as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  car  should  be  well 
cleaned.  The  best  result  from  this  cleaning  can  be  obtained 
by  instructions  on  the  proper  method  of  cleaning  cars  at 
terminals,  these  instructions  going  into  all  details  such  as, 
general  cleaning,  interior  cleaning,  exterior  cleaning  and 
economy  in  material,  and  the  workmen  should  be  governed 
by  the  book  instructions  on  cleaning. 

Roofs  of  cars  should  receive  regular  inspection  and  be 
repainted  when  found  necessary;  floors,  platforms  and  steps, 
and  all  iron  work  which  has  become  rusted  should  receive 
same  attention. 

Shopping  of  Cars  for  General  Repairs 

General  repairs  to  a  passenger  car  is  divided  into  three 
classes  of  repairs,  viz.:  A,  B  and  C,  which  class  of  repairs 
denotes  the  paint  operations  only,  and  are  explained  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Class  A  repairs  covers  the  removal  of  all  paint  and  varnish 
from  .the  exterior  of  a  wood  car  by  burning,  and  a  steel  car 
by  sand  blasting,  or  when  all  sheathing  or  plates  have  been 
renewed. 

Class  B  repairs  covers  the  removal  of  all  paint  and  var- 
nish where  necessary  on  a  wood  car  exterior,  painting  the  car 
complete,  re-lettering  and  numbering. 

Class  C  repairs  covers  the  painting  of  the  exterior,  cutting 
around  lettering  and  numbers,  thus  eliminating  the  additional 
expense  of  re-lettering  and  numbering. 

When  a  passenger  car  arrives  at  the  shops  for  general 
overhauling  it  follows  the  routine  as  designated. 

1 .  Inspection  and  Classification  of  Repairs. — The  receiv- 
ing Inspector  keeps  a  record  of  all  cars  arriving  at  the  shop, 
and  makes  a  daily  report  to  the  superintendent  of  shops.  He 
records  the  number  of  the  car,  class,  type,  lighting,  and  any 
noticeable  or  carded  defects.  If  the  car  is  in  a  condition  for 
general  repairs,  he  shops  the  car  for  classified  rqjairs,  A,  B, 
or  C,  noting  any  additions  or  betterments  required.  A  "Bul- 
letin Board,"  in  the  inspector's  office,  is  maintained,  showing 
the  cars  shopped  daily. 

2.  Stripping  the  Car. — ^The  foreman  of  the  strippers  notes 
the  cars  shopped  daily  and  operations  are  started  wherever  the 


car  is  located  in  the  yard.  The  stripped  cars  are  spotted,  and 
delivered  to  the  wash  shop  via  electric  transfer  table.  All 
material  is  removed  from  the  car  and  delivered  to  the  vari- 
ous repair  departments  for  cleaning,  inspection  and  repairs. 

3.  Wash  Shop  Work. — ^When  all  material  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  car,  the  interior  is  scrubbed,  pipes  scraped,  if 
necessary,  and  the  exterior  is  burned  off  or  washed  according 
to  the  class  of  repairs.  Steel  cars  for  sand  blasting  are  de- 
livered direct  to  the  sand  blasting  room  prior  to  entry  in  the 
wash  shop. 

4.  Repair  Shop  Work. — When  the  car  has  been  finished  in 
the  wash  shop,  it  is  then  delivered  to  the  repair  shop,  jacked 
up,  placed  on  horses  and  the  trucks  removed  for  their  repairs. 
After  the  car  has  been  jacked  up  and  trucks  are  removed, 
the  car  is  given  a  careful  inspection,  defects  noted  and  card 
attached  to  car,  showing  repairs,  changes,  etc.,  to  be  made. 

During  the  course  of  repairs,  the  air,  steam  and  water  are 
tested  and  repairs  made.  Roofs  are  examined  and  repaired. 
Electrical  work  on  car  is  also  repaired.  New  wood  applied, 
or  plates  renewed,  is  primed  while  the  car  is  in  the  repair 
shops,  thus  saving  time  on  the  arrival  of  the  car  in  the  paint 
shop. 

A  bulletin  board  is  maintained  in  the  repair  shop  showing 
date  in  shop  and  date  the  car  is  due  to  be  delivered  to  the 
paint  shop,  also  all  other  parts  removed  by  the  strippers  must 
move  forward  to  the  painters  on  the  same  day  the  car  is 
delivered. 

5.  Car  Delivered  to  Paint  Shop. — ^When  the  car  arrives 
in  the  paint  shop,  the  car  is  inspected  and  a  delivery  date  is 
forwarded  to  the  delivering  inspector,  who  makes  a  daily 
report,  of  cars  to  be  delivered,  to  the  superintendent  of  shops, 
who,  in  turn,  notifies  the  superintendent  of  passenger  trans- 
portation, when  the  car  will  be  ready  for  service. 

A  bulletin  board  is  maintained  in  the  paint  shop  showing 
the  dates  cars  will  be  ready  for  trimming,  and  all  material 
removed  must  be  ready  for  application. 

When  the  painters  have  completed  their  work,  the  car  is 
turned  over  to  the  trimming  department,  who  trim  the  cars 
before  they  leave  the  paint  shop. 

6.  Final  Inspection. — ^The  car  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
paint  shop,  placed  on  scales,  weighed,  measured  for  height 
and  is  then  placed  on  the  inspection  and  testing  track. 

Air,  steam,  water  and  electrical  systems  are  tested,  and  the 
brakes  and  car  adjusted.  Final  inspection  is  then  made  by 
the  delivery  inspector,  and  when  all  adjustments  have  been 
made  the  transportation  department  is  notified  that  the  car 
is  O.  K.  for  service. 

(On  motion  the  paper  was  received  and  ordered  spread 
upon  the  minutes.) 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  lubrication  by  J.  C.  Stewart, 
foreman  freight  car  inspectors,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  & 
Western,  was  then  read.      -;. ..  v 

LUBRICATION  REQUIRES  ATTENTION 

BY  J.  C.  STEWART  (C.  I.  &  W.) 

While  I  know  that  the  interchange  rules  and  car  depart- 
ment work  and  duties  will,  as  usual,  be  ably  and  efficiently 
discussed  and  handled  from  every  angle  during  this  conven- 
tion, I  have  one  great  handicap  in  particular  in  mind,  name- 
ly, hot  boxes.  I  desire  to  suggest  that  the  association  ar- 
range some  means  of  urging  and  encouraging  all  the  railroads 
to  start  a  "more  efficient  understanding  and  service  drive" 
along  the  lines  of  the  care  of  the  journal  box. 

We  know  that  hot  boxes  are  always  caused  by  excessive 
friction,  and  that  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  as  to  the  best 
method  of  handling  lubrication,  etc.,  has  been  issued  from 
time  to  time.  Notwithstanding  this  there  still  remains  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  before  conditions  will  be  as  good  as 
desired.    While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state,  neither  do  I 
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and  the  record  of  the  car  entirely  lost.  After  considering  the 
various  forms  sijj^mitted  the  chairman  of  the  committee  with 
A.  Kipp  recommend  that  the  blank  form  shown  herewith  as 
Fig.  1  be  used  for  points  where  the  inspector  merely  takes 
the  physical  or  mechanical  conditions  of  the  car,  but  at  points 

A.  B.  C.  RAILROAD 

DAILY  REPORT  OF  CARS  INSPECTED 


Time Date   •  • 

From To 


,19. 


believe,  that  there  is  lack  of  efficient  service  in  this  line  on 

all  railroads;  however,  I  do  know  that  the  majority  of  rail- 

.^^roads  have  cars  running  throughout  the  country  with  such 

equipment  in  poor  condition. 

In  many  cases  we  find  car  oilers,  box  packers  and  even 

car  inspectors  who  do  not  have  the  proper  knowledge  of  the 
•many  causes   of   hot   boxes,    which    cause   a  multitude   of 

troubles  and  costs.    All  these  troubles  are  caused  by  two  con- 
,  ditions;    either   defective    lubrication    or    excessive    bearing 
;  pressure.     However,  we  are  aware  that  there  are  many  de- 
tails connected  with  the  insufficient  lubrication  or  excessive 

bearing   pressure   area,    and,    in    order   to   get   the   proper 

results,    aU    employees    should    know    how    and    why    they 

are  caused.     Uijless  they  are  familiarized  with  and  we  rem- 
redy  these  causes,  we  cannot  successfully  attempt  to  overcome 

or  remove  them. 

Apparently,  in  many  cases,  authorities  do  not  act  in  close 

enough  relationship  with  these  matters,  thereby  not  following 

up  and  urging  better  conditions  and  attention.     As,  for  in- 
stance: sending  employees  out  along  the  divisions  daily  to 

repair  hot  boxes  on  cars  set  out  of  trains,  and  not  keeping  a 

record  and  check  of  the  causes,  etc. 

There  are  many  causes  for  the  hot  box  situation  that  Can 

be  made  readily  remedial.     I  believe  that  the  association 

through  the  officers  or  a  committee  could,  by  going  in  detail 

and  following  up  these  conditions,  advocating  better  service 

to  all  railroads  through  correspondence,  do  a  great  service. 

I  feel  all  officials  and  supervisors  will  consider  that  our  best 

and  most  consistent  friends  are  those  who  tell  us  of  our 

faults,  and  they  will  thereby  impress  upon  the  minds  of  em- 
ployees that  if  we  want  knowledge,  like  anything  else,  we 

must  toil  for  it,  and  that  the  price  of  success  in  any  line  is 

not  too  great  to  pay.     Forthe  fit  man,  with  no  apology  up 

his  sleeve,  is  always  admired. 

On  motion  duly  carried  both  papers  were  received  and  the 

subject  carried  over  for  next  year,  with  the  suggestion  that 

a  paper  be  prepared  by  M.  J.  O'Connor  and  the  same  com- 
mittee continued.     F.  W.  Trapnell  then  read  the  report  on 

uniform  inspection  blanks. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIFORM 

INSPECTION  BLANKS  ^       u  .u    -a  tt      .     v,  -a      u 

ed  on  both  sides  as  m  tig.  3,  showmg  on  one  side  where 

>    This  committee  wai  apjx)inted  at  the  annual  meeting  of      safety  appliances  have  penalty  defects  and  must  go  to  the 

the  association  held  at  St.  Louis  to  look  into  the  matter  of  a      repair  track  for  repairs  and  the  other  side  showing  safety 


Fig.    1 — Form    for    Recording    Physical    Condition    of    Cars 

where  the  inspectors,  working  under  a  bureau,  take  the  rec- 
ords for  the  transportation  department  in  addition  to  the 
mechanical  department,  we  recommend  that  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  2  be  used. 

The  card  for  bad  order  safety  appliances,  should  be  print- 


Fig.  3 — Card  for  Bad  Order  Safety  Appliances 
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Fig.  2 — Fornt  to  Be  Used  When  inspector  Records  Both  Seal  Record  and  Physical  Condition  of  Cars 


uniform  inspection  blank  to  be  recommended  to  the  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  of  Mechanical  Section  III  for  their  consid- 
eration and  adoption,  if  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  it 
would  be  necessary. 

I  have  written  all  the  interchange  points  of  any  particular 
note  and  secured  samples  that  were  being  used  at  various 
points.  We  find  all  kinds  of  forms  and  some  points  with 
merely  a  book  record.     The  book  could  easily  be  misplaced 


appliances  with  penalty  defects  but  light  repairs  that  can  be 
made  in  the  yards  by  the  light  repair  men. 

The  committee  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  T.  J. 
O'Donnell,  stating  that  at  Buffalo  there  are  two  lines  oa\y 
having  a  form  for  handling  their  cars  in  interchange,  the 
balance  using  a  book. 

Those  are  the  only  two  members  of  the  committee  that  V 
have  heard  from  but  I  would  recommend  that  the  matter  be 
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discussed  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  association  such  blanks 
should  be  recommended  to  the  A.  R.  A.,  I  believe  that  we 
will  be  making  a  move  in  the  right  direction  as  the  Mechani- 
c;  1  Section  III  from  time  to  time  has  been  simplifying  and 
gttting  uniform  rules  and  regulations,  uniform  cards  for 
handling  the  business  and  a  uniform  blank  would  be  not  out 
of  place  so  that  the  records  could  always  be  taken  care  of  at 
a  very  little  expense,  a  great  deal  less  expense  than  by  using 
a  book  record. 

Discussion 

After  reading  the  report  Mr.  Trapnell  said:  The  need 
for  a  uniform  inspection  blank  was  brought  out  by  a  freight 
claim  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  who  stated  that  without  a 
proper  record  of  a  car  at  the  initial  loading  point,  the  road 
loading  the  car  would  have  to  assume  all  of  the  responsibility 
for  loss  to  that  car.  I  have  before  me  the  blanks  of  the  vari- 
ous interchange  points  throughout  the  country  and  I  find 
that  they  are  badly  mixed  up.  Some  have  none;  some  have 
a  blank  piece  of  paper,  without  any  heading,  to  be  torn  out 
of  a  book.  These  are  easily  misplaced  unless  a  file  is  pro- 
vided to  keep  them  in. 

The  chairman  of  tjie  committee  corresponded  with  each 
point  and  after  assembling  the  blanks  and  picking  out  the 
various  kinds,  each  member  of  the  committee  having  a  copy 
of  the  blanks  used  by  other  points,  the  chairman  took  it  up 
with  all  members,  recommending  a  certain  blank.  I  have  a 
favorable  reply  from  one  member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  but  he  does  not  give  his  sanction  of  a  uniform 
blank. 

(A  motion  was  made  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the 
matter  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  han- 
dling at  the  February  meeting  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.) 

T.  J.  O'Donnell :  My  recommendation  was  on  personal 
talks  of  our  150  car  inspectors.  They  seem  to  all  favor  the 
book  in  bad  weather.  If  you  make  out  a  blank  statement  to- 
day and  file  it  in  the  office  of  the  chief  interchange  inspector 
or  a  foreman  is  there  any  reason  why  an  inspector,  if  he 
wants  to  make  a  false  record,  cannot  get  that  blank  and  re- 
place it  with  another  blank?  You  fill  the  book  from  beginning 
to  end.  All  you  can  do  with  that  is  simply  to  erase  it.  That 
was  my  reason  for  not  voting  affirmatively  for  the  blanks. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  you  have  the  books  properly  filed,  they  will 
serve  the  purpose  much  better  than  the  blanks. 

W.  J.  StoU:  The  form  that  is  being  used  in  our  city  is 
sent  in  by  the  inspector  at  the  end  of  the  day.  One  copy  is 
filed  in  the  chief  interchange  office  and  a  copy  of  it  is  kept 
is  his  possession,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  general  foreman 
for  him.  The  hard  copy  is  sent  to  the  interchange  office  and 
no  inspector  or  anybody  else  can  get  in  there  without  a  key. 

F.  W.  Trapnell :  *  We  use  a  blank  and  the  inspector  makes 
five  copies  of  that  inspection :  one  for  the  receiving  line,  one 
for  the  delivery  line,  one  for  the  receiving  agent,  one  for  the 
delivering  agent  and  one  for  the  I.  C.  C.  In  that  way  we 
save  an  enormous  lot  of  work  by  furnishing  the  agent  the 
physical  condition  of  the  car  when  it  is  received,  and  when 
he  gets  his  claim  back  he  has  the  condition  of  that  car. 

T.  J.  O'Donnell:  I  favor  the  agent  having  a  record.  It 
saves  a  lot  of  correspondence.  It  would  overcome  3,000 
claims  a  month  coming  to  our  office. 

President  Gainey:  We  do  the  same  as  Mr.  Trapnell,  ex- 
cept that  we  do  not  give  the  agent  a  copy.  The  inspector  takes 
the  numbers  and  initials  of  the  cars  in  his  book.  On  those 
that  are  defective  he  notes  the  defects.  After  going  through 
the  cut,  he  takes  the  record  to  the  shanty  and  writes  three 
copies  on  a  form :  one  to  the  delivering  line,  one  to  the  fore- 
inan  of  the  receiving  line  and  one  to  the  I.  C.  C.  His  own 
'  'cord  is  his  book  record. 

W.  M.  Herring:  We  tried  to  get  up  some  kind  of  a  sheet 
^istead  of  the  five  by  nine  book.    Some  claim  they  can  carry 


a  book  in  their  pocket  much  handier  than  the  sheet.  We  con- 
tinued the  book  on  account  of  the  objections  to  carbon,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  carrying  our  sheets  either  in  pad  form 
or  any  other  form.  .  -    •     ' 

President  Gainey:  That  has  been  the  general  objecti<Mi. 
Kansas  City  is  about  the  only  one  that  has  used  the  loose  leaf 
form. 

M.  W.  Halbert:  We  tried  the  book  record  several  years 
ago  and  now  we  use  the  sheet.  The  inspector  writes  the 
original  record  and  takes  a  copy.  The  original  he  sends  to 
the  chief  inspector's  office,  and  the  duplicate  is  sent  to  the 
foreman  of  the  delivering  line.    We  never  have  any  trouble. 

W.  P.  Elliott :  In  our  district  we  take  two  and  three  copies 
of  the  record.  I  do  not  approve  of  making  six  copies  of  the 
record.  Mr.  O'Donnell  is  right;  to  put  carbon  in  between 
four  sheets  of  paper  in  rain  or  snow  you  have  a  job.  I  ap- 
prove the  loose  leaf  idea.  It  gives  a  better  filing  system  in 
the  office.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea  from  a  practical 
standpoint  to  furnish  the  agent  a  copy  of  that  record, ^because 
they  have  all  of  these  records  in  their  own  office  and  I  am 
satisfied  there  is  less  expense  when  we  furnish  them  than  in 
furnishing  to  all  of  the  agents.  If  you  put  another  man  in 
the  office  it  would  be  cheaper  if  you  figure  the  time  the  in- 
spector consumes  in  doing  this  extra  work. 

E.  H.  Mattingley:  I  want  to  agree  with  what  Mr.  Elliott 
has  said.  I  think  the  car  inspector  today  has  all  he  can  do 
witliout  making  five  carbon  copies  of  his  records  as  to  the 
condition  of  a  car  in  interchange.  If  he  will  carry  out  the 
inspection  according  to  the  rules,  take  care  of  running  repairs 
on  defect  cards,  he  has  about  all  any  man  wants  to  do.  We 
have  joint  bureaus  at  the  large  terminals  and  they  get  the 
original  record  at  the  time  the  car  is  inspected.  If  anybody 
else  wants  it,  why  not  get  it  from  that  office? 

F.  W.  Trapnell:  I  did  not  recommend  that  in  the  report. 
I  simply  said  we  did  that.  I  do  not  care  how  many  copies 
you  have,  but  the  idea  that  Mr.  Mattingley  laid  down  is  not 
a  correct  one  to  place  before  this  convention.  The  inspector 
makes  five  records  with  one  scratch  of  the  pencil.  The  car 
inspector  is  not  so  loaded  down  with  work.  The  carbon  is 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

W.  P.  Elliott:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mattingley  and  disagree 
with  Mr.  Trapnell.  The  most  disagreeable  thing  a  car  in- 
spector has  to  do  today  is  to  change  the  carbon.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  Many  a  time  I  have  written  my  records 
on  a  bad  night  and  found  that  I  had  the  carbon  upside  down. 

T.  S.  Cheadle:  I  know  from  exp)erience  that  the  form  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Trapnell  can  be  used,  for  so  far  as  the 
use  of  carbon,  if  a  man  wants  to  do  a  good  job  he  can  come 
pretty  close  to  doing  it,  and  if  he  wants  to  make  a  bad  one  he 
can  do  it.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Trapnell  is  not  recom- 
mending his  way. 

A.  A.  Helwig:  It  does  away  with  much  correspondence 
with  the  agent.  Where  we  get  fO  or  15  claims  from  the 
agent,  it  means  taking  down  back  records.  At  Kansas  City 
they  let  the  agent  do  it  himself. 

W.  J.  Stoll:  Our  system  has  been  in  force  since  1910  and 
the  trouble  with  it  from  the  agent  amounts  to  nothing.  The 
records  are  so  handy  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  can  dig 
up  records  of  five  years  back. 

E.  R.  Campbell:  We  are  using  the  type  of  blank  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Trapnell.  We  only  make  three  copies,  one 
copy  for  the  chief  inspector's  office,  one  for  the  inspector  <mi 
interchange  and  one  goes  to  the  Western  Weighing  Associa- 
tion, which  has  a  bill  of  lading  over  all  the  roads. 

E.  H.  Mattingley:  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Trapnell  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  taking  exceptions  to  his  form,  but  I  do  object 
from  practical  experience  in  trying  to  insist  on  a  car  inspec- 
tor making  three  or  four  copies  at  the  time  he  inspects  his  car. 

President  Gainey:  One  of  the  finest  records  I  ever  saw 
in  a  chief  interchange  inspector's  office  was  in  Mr.  StoU's 
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office  at  Toledo.     I  could  pick  out  anything  in  5  to  10  min- 
utes.   I  do  not  approve  of  making  four  or  five  of  these  copies, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Trapnell,  but  I  do  believe  in  a  regular 
form.    The  inspector  takes  his  record  in  a  book  of  the  entire 
cut,  and  makes  a  report  to  the  delivering  line,  the  foreman 
of  the  receiving  line  and  one  to  the  chief  joint  inspector, 
•;  keeping  the  book  record.     If  the  claim  agent  wants  to  know 
-  anything  about  that  car  and  can  give  the  date  received  the 
inspector  will  give  him  the  defects  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
We  ought  to  have  a  regular  form,  but  like  the  others,  I  do 
-not  think  an  inspector  should  be  required  to  make  four  or 
■'■\  five  copies  in  the  yard. 

;       F.  W.  Trapnell:     That  isn't  part  of  my  recommendation. 
The  only  recommendation  is  that  we  have  a  uniform  blank. 
M.  W.  Halbert:     We  have  used  a  form  Sy^  in.  by  9  in. 
^  for  10  years.     The  inspector  uses  one  piece  of  carbon  and 
.•  takes  two  copies.    We  have  a  pigeonhole  just  the  size  of  these 
^  slips.    We  have  24  railroads  and  100  connections  from  which 
;   we  receive  these  daily  reports.     All  cars  received  by  each 
line  are  separated.     All  cars  delivered  by  the  same  line  are 
kept  separate.    All  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  right  to  the  pigeon- 
hole.   We  can  get  a  record  in  two  minutes  of  every  car  that 
is  handled.    The  reason  we  made  the  form  that  size  is  that 
\  it  fits  the  inspector's  pocket.    We  have  no  trouble  whatever. 
It  is  a  nice  clean  proposition  for  the  inspector  and  everybody 
else. 

A.  Kipp:     I  was  one  of  the  committee  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  we  are  getting  anywhere,  or  that  this  body 
could  do  anything  more  than  make  a  recommendation  that 
'  this  blank  be  a  standard  blank  to  be  used  throughout  the 
country  for  making  records,  and  until  such  time  as  that  is 
approved  by  the  A.  R.  A.  we  have  no  authority  to  say  that 
it  shall  be  used.    We  can  go  on  and  keep  just  such  records 
as  we  see-fit,  and  if  we  do  not  agree  to  use  this  blank  we  can 
use  a  book.     It  seems  to  me  with  all  this  discussion  this  as- 
sociation  should  do  one  thing  or  another,  accept  this  commit- 
tee's report  and  recommend  a  blank,  or  to  reject  it. 
W.  M.  Herring:     In  the  southeast  we  cannot  require  an 
;  inspector  to  furnish  a  record  to  the  transportation  department. 
r  Any  information  they  get,  must  be  obtained  from  the  mechan- 
'    ical  or  car  department.     (The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  was  put  ai|d  carried.) 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Report 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  books  of  the 
,  secretary-treasurer  had  been  audited  and  found  correct. 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Cash  on  hand,  Sept.  23,  1919 $125.75 

•    Collections  for  Dues,  1919-1920 1,106.00 

\  Total  cash  on  hand $1,231.75 

j  Disbursements — 

'     Reporting  1919  Convention 125.00 

Subscriptions  to  Railway  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering      "  520.50 

Postage    48.00 

Printing  and  stationery 157.89 

Officers'  badges  for  W.  J.  Stoll,  H.  J.  Smith, 

W.  McMunn   *. 90.00 

Salary  of  Secretary 150.00 

Miscellaneous  expense   21.24 

1,112.63 

Total   disbursements $1,112.63 

Balance  on  hand 119.12 

'.    Members  in  good  standing  Sept.  23,  1919 240 

New  members  109 

Members  in  good  standing  Sept.  14,  1920         349 
.     Members  deceased  during  the  year — 
^ :,        C.  D.  Mitten,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ejection  of  Officers 
The  following  officers  were  elected  by  unanimous  vote: 


President,  Edward  Pendleton,  general  foreman,  Chicago  & 
Alton,  Chicago;  first  vice-president,  A.  Armstrong,  chief  in- 
terchange inspector,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  second  vice-president,  W 
T.  Westall,  special  inspector.  New  York  Central,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  secretary,  W.  P.  Elliott,  general  car  foreman,  Term- 
inal Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 
Members  of  Executive  Committee  (to  fill  vacancies) :  W.  H. 
Sherman,  car  foreman.  Grand  Trunk,  Samia,  Ontario;  A. 
Herbster,  assistant  master  car  builder,  New  York  Central, 
Chicago. 

Other  Business 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session,  the  arrangemei^t  made 
for  publishing  the  official  proceedings  of  the  convention  in 
the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  was  ratified  and  the  mat- 
ter was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  further  action 
next  year. 

The  entertainment  provided  by  the  Supply  Men's  Asso- 
ciation during  the  meeting  included  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Royal;  an  informal  reception  and  ball;  a  tea  party;  a  thea- 
tre party;  and  a  sight-seeing  trip  around  the  city  of  Montreal. 

The  resolutions  committee,  T.  J.  O'Donnell,  chairman,  re- 
ported as  follows:  The  members  of  the  Chief  Interchange 
Inspectors  and  Car  Foremen's  Association  of  America  in 
closing  their  twentieth  annual  convention  in  the  city  of  Mont- 
real, Quebec,  wish  to  repledge  and  offer  our  fullest  individual 
and  mutual  support  to  the  mechanical  and  car  department 
officials  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  very  best  and  most  efficient  service  that  the  public 
and  higher  executives  demand  or  hope  to  carry  on  in  the 
future,  realizing  the  efforts  and  labor  required  from  each  and 
every  one  in  railroad  service  to  bring  such  results  about. 

The  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors  and  Car  Foremen 
desire  to  express  their  united  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks 
in  closing  this  annual  gathering  in  Montreal  to  the  following 
who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  meeting  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  guests  while  in  this  City: 

First,  to  the  City  of  Montreal,  including  the  press,  and 
the  officers  of  law  on  the  street,  for  their  uniform  courtesy.  / 

To  ,the  Hotel  Windsor  for  their  excellent  service  and  per- 
mission to  many  of  our  members  to  sit  up  all  night  in  their 
lobby.     (Applause.) 

To  the  beloved  and  loyal  gentlemen  of  the  Supply  and 
Entertainment  Committee  for  their  indefatigable  and  un- 
ceasing efforts  at  this  convention,  as  in  many  of  the  past,  to 
make  our  stay  and  convention  such  a  pleasant  and  grand 
success. 

To  the  railway  officials  in  this  district,  particularly  James 
Coleman,  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  to  E.  Arnold,  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  to  J.  E.  Grant  and  T.  O'Donnell  for  their  inspiring 
talks  and  valuable  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  this  asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  to  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
other  railways  for  their  attendance  and  interest  in  our  num- 
erous gatherings,  and  help  in  making  our  stay  most  pleasant 
and  return  to  our  homes  most  agreeable. 

To  our  presiding  officer,  J.  J.  Gainey  from  Ludlow,  Ken- 
tucky, we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks.  While  we  have 
known  his  genial  and  pleasant  disposition  in  the  past,  we 
have  gladly  recognized  it  in  the  highest  positicm  of  our  as- 
sociation, that  of  presiding  officer. 

To  our  secretary  Mr.  Keene,  who  leaves  us  after  one  year 
of  service,  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  efficient 
service.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Miss  Unkenholz  for  her 
courtesy  as  our  stenographer.  And  to  all  the  people  in  Mon- 
treal who  have  contributed  toward  our  pleasure  while  we 
have  sojourned  here,  we  are  deeply  indebted. 

May  we  return  to  our  homes  full  of  hope,  and  may  future 
gatherings,  wherever  they  may  be  held,  be  as  pleasant  and 
splendid  as  this  great  convention  has   been   in   Montreal. 

The  convention  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem  of  the  United  States. 


Canadian  Pacific  Hopper  Bottom  Box  Ca^s 

High    Radio    of    Load    to    Gross   Weight   in   New 
Equipment   Designed    Especially  for   Grain   Service 


r/p  features  which  make  the  equipment  particularly 
suitable  for  service  on  a  road  with  a  heavy  grain  traf- 
fic stand  out  strongly  in  the  design  of  the  latest  box  cars 
recently  placed  in  service  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The 
limit  load  which  the  cars  will  carry  is  60J^  tons  and  the 
floors  of  the  cars  have  special  hopper  bottoms  which  are 
designed  to  facilitate  unloading  of  bulk  material  and  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  temporary  grain  doors.  Roads  that 
have  a  heavy  merchandise  traffic  generally  consider  that  the 
cubical  capacity  usually  limits  the  load  in  a  box  car  and, 
therefore,  a  40-foot  car  with  a  limit  load  of  about  45  tons  is 
most  economical.  However,  where  much  grain  and  coal  are 
carried  in  box  cars,  as  is  the  case  on  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  extra  cost  of  the  heavier  car  is,  no  doubt,  more  than 
offset  by  the  hi^er  ratio  of  load  to  total  weight  in  a  fully 
loaded  60-ton  car.    In  these  cars,  which  are  40  ft.  6  in.  long. 


door  posts,  pressed  steel  intermediate  posts  and  braces  and 
to  the  flanges  of  the  corrugated  steel  ends.  Pressed  steel 
posts  and  braces  were  chosen  in  preference  to  rolled  sections 
because  the  ends  have  area  for  riveting  without  the  use  of 
gusset  plates,  and  the  ends^of  the  braces  can  be  brought  much 
closer  to  the  ends  of  the  posts ;  also  the  pressed  shapes  provide 
superior  support  for  the  sheathing  boards.  The  ends  of  the 
car  are  of  pressed  steel,  each  end  being  in  two  sections. 

The  roof  is  of  the  flexible  outside  metal  type  supported 
on  metal  carlines.  All  carline  flanges  are  covered  with  strips 
of  wood  arranged  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  that 
might  be  shaken  down  from  time  to  time  and  possibly  dam- 
age the  lading. 

Grain  Hoppers 
Hoppers  of  the  Burnett  type  are  located  at  the  side  door 


Box  Car  With   Burnett  Hoppers  Built  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 


8  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  9  ft.  high  inside,  the  ratio  of  load  to 
gross  weight  is  71.4  per  cent. 

Type  of  Construction 

The  cars  are  built  with  steel  underframes,  steel  side  frames, 
corrugated  steel  ends  and  outside  metal  roofs.  The  center 
sills  consist  of  two  12-in.  channels  continuous  from  end  to 
end  of  the  car.  The  bolsters  and  cross  bearers  consist  of 
pressed  steel  diaphragms  with  top  and  bottom  cover  plates, 
while  the  floor  beams  are  pressed  steel  diaphragms.  The 
decking,  which  is  2^  in.  thick,  is  secured  directly  to  the 
center  and  side  sill  flanges  by  means  of  bolts. 

The  side  frame  consists  of  9-in.  channel  sills,  6  in.  by 
3^  in.  by  }i  in.  angle  plates,  4-in.  Z-bar  door  posts  and 
U-shaped  pressed  steel  posts  and  braces.  The  side  sheath- 
ing, which  is  1^  in.  thick,  is  bolted  to  the  flanges  of  the 


opening  on  each  side  of  the  car.  When  used  for  freight  that 
cannot  be  dumped  through  the  hopper  the  car  has  a  solid 
level  floor,  the  same  as  an  ordinary  box  car;  when  grain 
coal,  etc.,  are  to  be  loaded  the  specially  constructed  sections 
of  floor  over  the  hoppers  are  turned  up  against  the  side  door 
post.  This  arrangement  allows  the  load  to  go  directly  into 
the  hoppers,  and  also  saves  considerable  temporary  door 
lumber.  When  the  cars  are  unloaded  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  pin  that  locks  the  hopper  doors;  the  doors 
open  quickly  by  gravity  and  immediately  a  large  percentage 
of  the  contents  of  the  car  discharges  through  the  hoppers. 
The  balance  of  the  load  may  be  shoveled  to  the  middle  of 
the  car  by  hand,  or  if  the  unloading  plant  is  equipped  with 
power  shovels,  as  most  elevators  are  to-day,  the  floor  door 
on  one  side  of  the  car  is  released  from  the  door  post  and  the 
cables  are  taken  throuj^h  the  door  opening  as  usual.     The 
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office  at  Toledo.  I  could  pick  out  anything  in  5  to  10  min- 
utes. I  do  not  approve  of  making  four  or  live  of  these  copies, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Trupnell,  but  I  do  believe  in  a  regular 
form."  The  inspector  takes  his  record  in  a  book  of  the  entire 
cut,  and  makes  a  report  to  the  delivering  line,  the  foreman 
of  the  receiving  line  and  one  to  the  chief  joint  inspector, 
keeping  the  book  record.  If  the  claim  agent  wants  to  know 
anything  about  that  car  and  can  give  the  (h\te  received  the 
inspector  will  give  him  the  defects  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
We  ought  to  have  a  regular  form,  l)Ut  like  tlie  others.  I  do 
not  think  an  inspector  sliould  be  required  to  make  four  or 
five  copies  in  the  yard. 

F,  W.  'Irapnellji  That  isn't  part  of  my  recommendation. 
The  only  rtTommehdation  is  that  we  have  a  uniform  blank. 

M.  \\.  Halljert:  We  have  used  a  form  Sy^  in.  by  9  in. 
for  10  years.  The  inspector  uses  one  piece  of  carbon  and 
takes  two  copies.  We  have  a  pigeonhole  just  the  size  of  tliese 
slips.  We  have  24  railroads  and  100  connections  from  which 
we  receive  these  daily  reports.  .\11  cars  received  by  each 
line  are  separated.  All  cars  delivered  l)y  the  same  line  are 
kept  separate.  All  we  liave  to  do  is  to  go  right  to  the  pigeon- 
hole. We  can  get  a  record  in  two  minutes  of  ever\'  car  that 
is  handled.  Tlie  reason  we  made  the  form  that  size  is  that 
it  fits  tlie  inspector's  pocket.  We  have  no  trouble  whatever. 
It  is  a  nice  clean  proposition  for  the  inspector  and  everj^body 
else. 

A.  Kipp:  I  -was  one  of  the  committee  and  it  docs  not 
seem  to  me  that  we  are  getting  anywhere,  or  that  this  body 
could  do  anything  more  than  make  a  recommendation  that 
this  blank  be  a  standard  blank  to  be  used  throughout  the 
country  for  making  records,  and  until  such  time  as  that  is 
approved  by  the  A.  R.  \.  we  have  no  authority  to  say  that 
it  shall  be  used.  We  can  go  on  and  keep  just  such  records 
as  we  see  fit,  and  if  we  do  not  agree  to  use  this  blank  we  can 
use  a  book.  It  seems  to  me  with  all  this  discussion  this  as- 
sociation should  do  one  thing  or  another,  accept  this  commit- 
tee's report  and  recommend  a  blank,  or  to  reject  it. 

W.  !M.  Herring:  In  the  southeast  we  cannot  reciuire  an 
inspector  to  furnish  a  record  to  the  transportation  department. 
Any  information  they  get,  must  be  obtained  from  the  mechan- 
ical or  car  department.  (The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  was  put  and  carried.) 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Report 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  books  of  the 
Secretary-treasurer  liad  been  audited  and  found  correct. 

.       Report  of  Secretarv-Treastrkr. 

Cash  on  hand.  Sept.  23.  1^19 .• $125.7.=; 

Collections   for   Dues,   1919-1920 1,106.00 

Total  cash   on   lumd $1,231. 7.=^ 

Disbursement? — 

Reportiiipr  1919  CotiA  emion 125.00 

Subscriptions  to  Rail7i'ay  Mechanical  Eiiiii- 

nccrins  520.50 

Postage 48.00 

Printing  and  stationery 157.89 

Officers'  badges  forW.  T.  Stoll.  H.  J.  Smith, 

W.   .McMunn 90.00 

Salary   of   Secretary 150.00 

Miscellaneous  expense   2124 

— — —      1,112.63 

Total  disbursements    '. $1,112.63 

Balance  on  hand.- 119.12 

Members  in  good  standing  Sept.  23.  K*19 240 

New  members   109 

Members  in  good  standing  Sept.  14,  1920         349 
Members  deceased  diirinGr  tlie  vear — 
C.  D.  Mitten,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

.  "     Election  of  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  unanimous  vote: 


President,  Edward  Pendleton,  general  forenjan,  Chicago  i 
-Alton,  Chicago;  first  vice-president,  A.  Armstrong,  chief  ir 
terchange  inspector,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  second  vice-president,  \\ 
T.  Westall,  special  inspector,  Xew  York  Central,  Clevelanc 
Ohio;  secretary,  W.  P.  Elliott,  general  car  foreman.  Tern 
inal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis,  II 
Members  of  Executive  Committee  (to  fill  vacancies) :  W.  L 
Sherman,  car  foreman.  Grand  Trunk,  Samia,  Ontario;  A. 
Herbster,  assistant  master  car  builder,  Xew  York  Centra!. 


Chicago 


Other  Business 


At  the  Thursday  morning  session,  the  arrangement  mad 
for  publishing  the  official  proceedings  of  the  convention  i: 
the  Railway  Mechanical  Engincir  was  ratified  and  the  mat 
ter  was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  further  actioi 
next  year.  -  ^ 

The  entertainment  provided  by  the  Supply  Men's  Asso 
ciation  during  tlie  meeting  included  a  trip  to  tlie  top  of  Mt. 
Royal;  an  informal  reception  and  ball;  a  tea  party;  a  thea- 
tre party;  and  a  siglit-.?eeing  trip  around  the  city  of  Montreal 

Tlie  resolutions  committee,  T.  J.  ODonnell,  chairman,  re 
ported  as  follows:  The  members  of  the  Chief  Interchangr 
Inspectors  and  Car  Foremen's  Association  of  America  ir. 
closing  their  twentieth  annual  convention  in  the  city  of  Mont- 
real, Quebec,  wisli  to  repledge  and  offer  our  fullest  individual 
and  mutual  support  to  the  mechanical  and  car  department 
oftlcials  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  very  best  and  most  efficient  service  that  the  public 
and  higher  executives  demand  or  hope  to  carry  on  in  the 
future,  realizing  the  eft'ort?  and  labor  required  from  each  and 
every  one  in  railroad  service  to  bring  such  results  about.' 

The  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors  and  Car"  Foremen 
desire  to  express  their  united  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks 
in  closing  this  annual  gathering  in  Montreal  to  the  following 
who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  meeting  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  guests  while  in  this  City: 

First,  to  the  City  of  Montreal,  including  the  press,  and 
the  officers  of  law  on  the  street,  for  their  uniform  courtesy. 

To  the  Hotel  Windsor  for  their  excellent  .service  and  per- 
mission to  many  of  our  members  to  sit  up  all  night  in  their 
lobby.     (Applause.) 

To  the  beloved  and  loyal  gentlemen  of  the  Supply  and 
Entertainment  Committee  for  their  indefatigable  and  un- 
ceasing efforts  at  this  convention,  as  in  many  of  the  past,  to 
make  our  stay  and  convention  such  a  pleasant  and  grand 
success. 

To  the  railway  officials  in  this  district,  particularly  James 
Coleman,  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  to  E.  Arnold,  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  to  J.  E.  Grant  and  T.  O'Donnell  for  their  inspiring 
talks  and  valuable  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  this  asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  to  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
otlier  railways  for  their  attendance  and  interest  in  our  num- 
erous gatherings,  and  help  in  making  our  stay  most  pleasant 
and  return  to  our  homes  most  agreeable.  • 

To  our  presiding  ofticcr,  J.  J.  Gainey  from  Ludlow,  Ken- 
tucky, we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks.  While  we  have 
known  his  genial  and  pleasant  disposition  in  the  past,  we 
have  gladly  recognized  it  in  the  higliest  position  of  our  as- 
sociation, that  of  presiding  officer. 

To  our  secretary  Mr.  Keenc,  who  leaves  us  after  one  year 
of  service,  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  efficient 
ser\-ice.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Miss  Unkenholz  for  her 
courtc.-^y  as  our  stenographer.  And  to  all  the  people  in  Mon- 
treal who  have  contributed  toward  our  pleasure  while  wc 
have  sojourned  here,  we  are  deeply  indebted. 

May  we  return  to  our  homes  full  of  hope,  and  may  future 
gatherings,  wherever  they  may  be  held,  be  as  pleasant  and 
splendid   as  this  great   convention   has   been    in   Montreal. 

The  convention  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem  of  the  United  States. 


Canadian  Pacific  Hopper  Bottom  Box  Cars 


High    Radio    of    Load    to    Gross   Weight   in    New 
Equipment  Designed    Especially   for   Grain   Service 


TWO  features  which  make  the  equipment  particularly 
suitable  for  service  on  a  road  with  a  heavy  grain  traf- 
fic stand  out  strongly  in  the  design  of  the  latest  box  cars 
.ecently  placed  in  service  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The 
'imit  load  which  the  cars  will  carry  is  60^^  tons  and  the 
loors  of  the  cars  have  special  hopper  bottoms  which  are 
designed  to  facilitate  unloading  of  bulk  material  and  to 
liminate  the  need  for  temporary  grain  doors.  Roads  that 
:;ave  a  heavy  merchandise  traffic  generally  consider  that  the 
.ubical  capacity  usually  limits  the  load  in  a  box  car  and, 
iherefore,  a  40-foot  car  with  a  limit  load  of  about  45  tons  is 
most  economical.  However,  where  much  grain  and  coal  are 
carried  in  box  cars,  as  is  the  case  on  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  extra  cost  of  the  heavier  car  is,  no  doubt,  more  than 
ofi'set  by  the  higher  ratio  of  load  to  total  weight  in  a  fully 
loaded  60-ton  car.    In  these  cars,  which  are  40  ft.  6  in.  long. 


door  posts,  pressed  steel  intermediate  posts  and  braces  and 
to  the  flanges  of  the  corrugated  steel  ends.  Pressed  steel 
posts  and  braces  were  chosen  in  preference  to  rolled  sections 
because  the  ends  have  area  for  riveting  without  the  use  of 
gusset  plates,  and  the  ends  of  the  braces  can  be  brought  much 
closer  to  the  ends  of  the  posts ;  also  the  pressed  shapes  provide 
superior  support  for  the  sheathing  boards.  The  ends  of  the 
car  are  of  pressed  steel,  each  end  being  in  two  sections. 

The  roof  is  of  the  flexible  outside  metal  tvpe  supported 
on  metal  carlines.  All  carline  flanges  are  covered  with  strips 
of  wood  arranged  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  that 
might  be  shaken  down  from  time  to  time  and  possibly  dam- 
age the  lading. 

Grain  Hoppers    , 
Hoppers  of  the  Burnett  type  are  located  at  the  side  door 
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Box   Car  With    Burnett   Hoppers    Built  for  the  Canadian   Pacific 


S  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  9  ft.  high  inside,  the  ratio  of  load  to 
gross  weight  is  71.4  per  cent. 

'         Type  of  Construction 

The  cars  are  built  with  steel  underframes,  steel  side  frames, 
corrugated  steel  ends  and  outside  metal  roofs.  The  center 
-ills  consist  of  two  12-in.  channels  continuous  from  end  to 
nd  of  the  car.  The  bolsters  and  cross  bearers  consist  of 
;>resscd  steel  diaphragms  with  top  and  bottom  cover  plates, 
vhile  the  floor  beams  are  pressed  steel  diaphragms.  The 
.lecking,  which  is  23^4  in.  thick,  is  secured  directly  to  the 
center  and  side  sill  flanges  by  means  of  bolts. 

The  side  frame  consists  of  O-jn.  channel  sills,  6  in.  by 
^^  in.  by  ^  in.  angle  plates,  4-in.  Z-bar  door  posts  and 
U-shaped  pressed  steel  posts  and  l)races.  The  side  sheath- 
ing, which  is  1^   in.  thick,  is  bolted  to  the  flanges  of  the 


opening  on  each  side  of  the  car.  When  used  for  freight  that 
cannot  be  dumped  through  the  hopper  the  car  has  a  solid 
level  floor,  the  same  as  an  ordinary  box  car;  when  grain 
coal,  etc.,  are  to  be  loaded  the  specially  constructed  sections 
of  floor  over  the  hoppers  are  turned  up  against  the  side  door 
post.  This  arrangement  allows  the  load  to  go  directly  into 
the  hoppers,  and  also  saves  considerable  temporary  door 
lumber.  When  the  cars  are  unloaded  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  pin  that  locks  the  hopper  doors;  the  doors 
open  quickly  by  gravity  and  immediately  a  large  percentage 
of  the  contents  of  the  car  discharges  through  the  hoppers, 
riic  balance  of  the  load  may  be  shoveled  to  the  middle  of 
the  car  by  hand,  or  if  the  unloading  plant  is  equipped  with 
power  shovels,  as  most  elevators  are  to-day,  the  floor  door 
on  one  side  of  the  car  is  released  from  the  door  post  and  the 
cables  are  taken  through  the  door  opening  as  usual.     The 
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hopper  doors  have  no  operating  medianism,  the  doors  being 
closed  directly  by  hand  and  secured  by  a  simple  locking  bar 
arrangement. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  a  side  door  of  satis- 
factory design.  The  interlocking  front  and  back  edges  af- 
ford exceptional  protection  against  weather  and  pilfering. 
The  top  edge  is  thoroughly  weatherproof,  yet  so  arranged 
that  it  cannot  become  blocked  with  ice.  The  bottom  of  the 
door  is  fitted  with  turned  rollers  that  fit  on  a  very  substan- 


give  attention  to  more  cars  in  a  given  time,  thus  resulting 
in  better  maintenance  and  less  detention.  The  hand  brake 
arrangement  is  specially  designed  to  be  operatiye  regardless 
of  climatic  conditions,  this  being  accompl^J*^  by  arrang- 
ing the  ratchet,  pawl,  etc.,  so  that  snow  or  ice  on  top  of  the 


The  Hopper  When  Open   Discharges  Outside  the  Track 

tial  and  rigidly  supported  track.  This  track  is  not  likely 
to  be  blocked  with  ice  but  in  case  it  should  be  the  inter- 
ference is  plainly  visible  and  easily  removed.  The  location 
of  the  rollers  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  does  away  with  the 
binding  or  cramping  so  frequently  noticed  on  doors  suspended 
from  the  top. 

The   brake   arrangement    includes    a    manually   operated 


Floor  Section   Raised  for  Grain  Loading 

parts  will  not  interfere  with  their  operation.  The  entire 
arrangement  is  located  overhanging  the  end  of  the  roof  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  deep>est  snow  to  pile  up 
underneath.  The  ratchet  pawl  is  of  the  gravity  type,  and 
therefore  the  trainman  is  not  required  to  use  his  feet  for 
holding  the  pawl  in  position. 

The  trucks  are  of  the  standard  arch  bar  type  with  im- 
proved truck  columns,  spring  plank  and  truck  column  fasten- 
ings, pinless  brake  beam  hanger  brackets,  and  four-point 
brake  beam  suspension.  The  railroad  states  that  up  to  date 
this  type  of  truck  has  given  the  best  satisfaction  in  Canada. 


Interior  of  Car  With    Hoppers  Closed 

slack  adjuster,  which  is  a  double  safety  device,  as  it  enables 
inspectors  to  adjust  the  brakes  to  comf)ensate  for  wear  on 
brakeshoes  without  going  under  the  trucks;  and,  as  no  truck 
parts  are  disconnected,  the  possibility  of  trouble  due  to  over- 
sight in  replacing  connection  pins  is  eliminated.  As  the 
time  required  to  adjust  the  brakes  by  this  device  is  much 
less  than  with  the  old  arrangement  it  enables  inspectors  to 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  FOREMAN* 

BY  W.  P.  ELLIOTT 
GencnJ  Foreman,  T.  R.  R.  A.  of  St.  Louis 

To  my  mind  a  successful  foreman  possesses  two  very  im- 
portant qualifications.  One  is  loyalty,  and  the  other  is 
ability,  which,  of  course,  covers  a  very  broad  scope.  It  has 
been  said  that  an  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of  clever- 
ness. I  have  often  thought  in  my  contact  with  men  and  in 
the  daily  performance  of  my  duty  how  necessary  loyalty  was 
to  success.  Be  a  man  ever  so  clever,  without  loyalty  to  the 
company  or  individual  he  is  working  for,  his  cleverness  or 
ability  is  liable  to  be  more  detrimental  than  beneficial. 

During  the  period  of  federal  control  I  visited  nearly  every 
car  shop  and  repair  shop  in  the  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis 
temHnal.  During  that  time  the  salary  of  a  car  foreman  was 
hardly  in  proportion  to  the  ability  and  responsibility  ex- 
pected. That  has,  in  a  large  measure,  been  rectified  since 
that  time.  However,  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  men  filling  supervisory  positions.  Re- 
gardless of  the  wage  conditions  or  the  working  conditions 
under  which  foremen  were  working  at  that  time,  there  wa? 
hardly  any  excuse  for  the  attitude  of  some  of  them.  The 
dissatisfaction  was  so  apparent  that  it  had  its  effect  on  the 
men  that  were  working  under  the  foreman.  That  "don't 
care"  spirit  went  out  to  the  men  they  were  expected  to  lead, 
and  the  result  was  about  what  was  to  be  expected. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  a  foreman  should 
be  his  ability  to  overcome  difficulties,  personal  difficulties  as 

•From  an  address  delivered  before  the  St.  Louis  Car  Foremen's  Association 
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well  as  difficulties  that  cwne  up  in  his  daily  work.  If  the 
foreman  would  be  successful,  it  is  essential  that  he  be  con- 
sidered as  to  his  capacity  for  accepting  responsibility  and 
his  capacity  for  leadership.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
to  attribute  the  lack  of  acceptance  of  responsibility  to,  unless 
it  is  due  to  labor  organization.  It  seems  that  labor  organ- 
izations have  caused  men,  rather  than  leaning  on  their  own 
responsibility,  to  lean  on  some  organization  or  some  set  of 
men.  For  a  man  to  be  successful  in  a  supervisory  capacity, 
he  should  lean  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  Within  the 
past  two  years  especially  there  has  been  a  disposition  for 
men  to  say,  "Why  should  I  want  the  responsibility?  Why 
should  I  take  the  leadership."  And  to  my  mind  those  men 
are  not  successful  foremen. 

When  a  foreman  is  given  charge  of  a  plant,  regardless  of 
its  size,  he  should  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  management 
of  that  plant,  and  he  stands  in  identically  the  same  relation 
toward  his  superior  as  the  general  manager  stands  toward 
the  corporation.  He  should  be  keenly  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  that  plant,  and  he  should  be  keenly  interested  in  the 
economical  operation  and  should  feel  the  same  responsibility 
regarding  its  management  that  he  would  feel  if  it  was  his 
own  individual  property. 

The  car  foreman  today  has  an  exceedingly  responsible 
position.  As  an  example  let  me  cite  the  hazardous  and 
highly  perishable  commodities  now  handled  in  tank  cars. 
Few  foremen  realize  the  responsibility  connected  with  the 
handling  of  this  class  of  equipment.  The  tank  car  itself  is 
relatively  simple,  but  the"  commodities  it  carries  makes  ex- 
ceptionally intelligent  handling  necessary.-,  I  have  found 
that  the  simplest  of  defects  have  been  considered  serious  by 
many  car  foremen  and  inspectors  and  many  of  the  more 
serious  defects  have  been  considered  simple.  This  has  been 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  cars  and  their  commodities. 
A  foreman  should  know  the  United  States  Safety  Appliance 
laws,  and  he  should  know  well  the  rules  of  the  Mechanical 
Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  and  he  should 
subscribe  for  books  and  periodicals  that  deal  with  the  car 
dq)artment. 

There  are  very  few  periodicals  at  the  present  time  that  go 
into  car  department  matters  very  thoroughly.  However, 
the  car  man  himself  is  as  much  responsible  as  the  publisher, 
if  not  more  so.  Publishers  are  always  glad  to  receive  sub- 
ject matter  from  men  who  are  on  the  ground,  but  car  depart- 
ment matters  have  been  principally  covered  by  mechanical 
engineers,  bill  clerks,  master  mechanics  and  others  who  would 
be  less  liable  to  understand  real  car  conditions  and  methods 
than  the  car  man. 

One  of  the  features  in  being  successful  is  to  properly 
spread  abroad  your  ideas  so  that  other  car  men  will  have  a 
chance  to  criticize  them,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that  so  broadens 
a  man  as  association  and  discussion  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us  in  our  daily  activities.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
car  foremen  get  the  habit  of  reading  articles  and  talking 
upon  matters  that  concern  our  daily  duties. 

For  instance,  as  an  idea  for  a  subject,  how  far  have  we 
gone  into  the  question  of  economical  lubrication?  What 
ideas  have  any  individual  car  men  put  put  as  to  the  preser- 
vation of  cars  by  painting?  What  ideas  have  we  put  forth 
or  what  action  have  we  taken  towards  the  proper  inspection 
and  the  maintenance  of  draft  gears,  and  what  system  of  re- 
pairs have  we  suggested  for  draft  gear,  which  is  very  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  handling  of  freight  cars  today?  I  recall 
/ery  few  papers  that  have  been  written  on  the  question  of 
>rake  beam  failures,  and  yet  there  is  no  other  one  thing 
hat  is  as  important  to  us  today.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
-hing  for  you,  a  good  thing  for  the  association  and  for  car 
oien  in  general,  if  there  was  more  written  on  these  subjects 
and  more  discussion  of  them  by  practical  car  men. 

There  is  much  that  could  be  said  that  would  be_of  assist- 


ance to  car  men  towards  success,  but  the  things  that  come 
most  forcibly  to  my  mind  are:  be  loyal,  respect  your  superior 
and  if  there  is  any  shortcoming,  see  that  he  knows  about  it, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  given  proper  CMisideration. 
Invite  responsibility.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  will 
make  for  success,  it  is  that.  Everyone  admires  a  man  who 
invites  responsibility,  and  it  gets  back  to  the  old  saying  that 
a  man  who  does  not  make  a  mistake  is  not  a  real  man. 
When  you  invite  responsibility, ,  you  invite  mistakes,  and 
when  you  invite  mistakes,  you  are  showing  your  superiors 
that  you  are  at  least  progressing. 


SIMPLE  DEVICE  AIDS  IN  CHANGING  CAR 
JOURNAL  BRASSES 

BY  ROBERT  I.  ULUE     . 

All  car  shop  employees,  especially  those  responsible  for 
work  on  the  rip  track,  realize  the  difficulty  that  often  is  met 
in  changing  brasses  or  making  other  repairs  to  journal  box 
parts.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  jack  to  lift  the  box  from  the 
journal  and  many  times  the  wheel  raises  at  the  same  time 
and  has  to  be  driven  back  by  hammers  or  wedges  betweoi 
the  wheel  and  the  car  body. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  a  simple  arrangement,  illus- 
trated, has  been  devised.  An  old  brake  beam  lever  is  bent 
as  indicated  and  placed  with  caae  end  resting  on  a  block,  the 


Efficient  Arrangement  for  Jacking   Up  Journal   Box 

Other  offset  end  being  supported  on  the  inside  rim  of  the 
wheel.  When  a  jack  is  applied  between  the  brake  lever  and 
bottom  of  the  journal  box,  it  is  evident  that  operation  ot  the 
jack  will  cause  the  journal  box  to  lift,  the  wheel  being  held 
down  by  one  end  of  the  brake  lever. 

By  placing  the  jack  a  little  nearer  the  rail  than  shown  in 
the  illustration,  there  will  be  even  less  tendency  for  the  wheel 
to  lift.  This  device  is  sometimes  called  a  wheel  holder.  When 
made  from  scrap  truck  levers  it  is  inexpensive  to  make  and 
its  use  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  labor  in 
making  journal  box  repairs.  ^ 
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hopper  doors  have  no  operating  mechanism,  the  doors  being 
closed  directly  by  hand  and  secured  by  a  simple  locking  bar 
arrangement. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  a  side  door  of  satis- 
factory design."  The  interlocking  front  and  back  edges  af- 
ford exceptional  protection  against  weather  and  pilfering. 
The  top  edge  is  thoroughly  weatherproof,  yet  so  arranged 
that  it  cannot  become  blocked  with  ice.  The  bottom  of  the 
door  is  fitted  with  turned  rollers  that  fit  on  a  very  substan- 


The  Hopper  When  Open   Discharges  Outside  the  Track 

tial  and  rigidly  supported  track.  This  track  is  not  likely 
to  be  Ijlocked  with  ice  but  in  case  it  should  be  the  inter- 
ference is  plainly  visible  and  easily  removed.  The  location 
of  the  rollers  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  does  away  with  the 
binding  or  cramping  so  frequently  noticed  on  doors  suspended 
from  the  top. 

The    brake    arrangement    includes    a    manually    operated 


Interior  of  Car  With    Hoppers  Closed 

.slack  adjuster,  whicli  is  a  (loul>le  safety  (Icviie,  as  it  enables 
inspectors  to  adjust  the  brakes  to  compon-atc  for  wear  on 
brakeshcK'S  witliout  going  under  tin-  trucks;  and,  as  no  truck 
parts  art-  disconnected,  the  possibility  of  trou!)le  due  to  over- 
sight in  rej)la(  inn  ((inncction  pins  is  eliminated.  As  the 
time  required  to  adjust  the  brakes  by  this  device  is  much 
less  than  with  the  old  arrangement  it  enables  inspectors  to 


give  attention  to  more  cars  in  a  given  time,  thus  resultinj.' 
in  better  maintenance  and  less  detention.  The  hand  brakt 
arrangement  is  specially  designed  to  be  operative  regardles- 
of  climatic  conditions,  this  being  accomplished  by  arrang- 
ing the  ratchet,  pawl,  etc.,  so  that  snow  or  ice  on  top  of  tht 


Floor  Section   Raised  for  Gi>aln  Loading 

parts  will  not  interfere  with  their  operation.  The  entirt. 
arrangement  is  located  overhanging  the  end  of  the  roof  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  deepest  snow  to  pile  up 
underneath.  The  ratchet  pawl  is  of  the  gravity  type,  and 
therefore  the  trainman  is  not  required  to  use  his  feet  for 
liolding  the  pawl  in  position. 

The  trucks  are  of  the  standard  arch  bar  type  with  im- 
proved truck  columns,  spring  plank  and  truck  column  fasten- 
ings, pinless  brake  beam  hanger  brackets,  and  four-point 
brake  beam  suspension.  The  railroad  states  that  up  to  date 
this  type  of  truck  has  given  the  best  satisfaction  in  Canada. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  FOREMAN* 

BY  W.  P.  ELLIOTT 
General  Foreman,  T.  R.  R.  A.  of  St.  Louis 

To  my  mind  a  successful  foreman  possesses  two  very  im- 
portant qualifications.  One  is  loyalty,  and  the  other  rs 
ability,  which,  of  course,  covers  a  very  broad  scope.  It  ha^ 
been  said  that  an  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of  clever- 
ness. I  have  often  thought  in  my  contact  with  men  and  in 
the  daily  performance  of  my  duty  how  necessary  loyalty  was 
to  success.  Be  a  man  ever  so  clever,  without  loyalty  to  the 
company  or  individual  he  is  working  for,  his  cleverness  or 
ability  is  liable  to  be  more  detrimental  than  beneficial. 

During  the  period  of  federal  control  I  visited  nearly  ever> 
car  shop  and  repair  sliop  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Kast  St.  Loui> 
terminal.     During  that  time  the  ."^alary  of  a  car  foreman  vva>- 
hardly    in   jiroportion   to  the  af)ility   and   responsibility  ex 
pected.     That  has,  in  a  large  measure,  been  rectified  simt 
that   time.     However.    I    could    not   help   noticing   the   atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  men  filling  supervisory  j)ositi(ms.     Re- 
gardless of  the  wage  conditions  or  the  working  condition^ 
under  which  foremen  were  working  at  that  time,  there  wa- 
hardly  any  excuse  for  the  attitude  of  some  of  them.     Thi 
dissatisfaction  was  so  apparent  that  it  had  its  effect  on  th« 
men   that   were   working   under  the   foreman.     That    "don'i 
care''  spirit  went  out  to  the  men  they  were  expected  to  lead 
and  the  result  was  about  what  was  to  be  expected. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  a  foreman  .<;houlc' 
be  his  ability  to  overcome  difficulties,  personal  difficulties  a- 

•From  an  address  delivered  before  the  St.  Louis  Car  Foremen's  Association 
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well  as  difficulties  that  come  up  in  his  daily  work.  If  the 
foreman  would  be  successful,  it  is  essential  that  he  be  con- 
sidered as  to  his  capacity  for  accepting  responsibility  and 
his  capacity  for  leadership.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
to  attribute  the  lack  of  acceptance  of  responsibility  to,  unless 
it  is  due  to  labor  organization.  It  seems  that  labor  organ- 
izations have  caused  men,  rather  than  leaning  on  their  own 
responsibility,  to  lean  on  some  organization  or  some. set  of 
men.  For  a  man  to  be  successful  in  a  supervisory  capacity, 
he  should  lean  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  Within  the 
past  two  years  especially  there  has  been  a  disposition  for 
men  to  say,  "Why  should  I  want  the  responsibility?  Why 
should  I  take  the  leadership."  And  to  my  mind  those  men 
are  not  successful  foremen. 

When  a  foreman  is  given  charge  of  a  plant,  regardless  of 
its  size,  he  should  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  management 
of  that  plant,  and  he  stands  in  identically  the  same  relation 
toward  hi?  superior  as  the  general  manager  stands  toward 
the  corporation.  He  should  be  keenly  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  tliat  plant,  and  he  should  be  keenly  interested  in  the 
economical  operation  and  should  feel  the  same  responsibility 
regarding  its  management  that  he  would  feel  if  it  was  his 
own  individual  property. 

The  car  foreman  today  has  an  exceedingly  responsible 
position.  As  an  example  let  me  cite  the  hazardous  and 
highly  perishable  coranifKlities  now  handled  in  tank  cars. 
Few  foremen  realize  the  responsibility  connected  with  tlie 
handling  of  this  class  of  ecjuipment.  Fhe  tank  car  itself  is. 
relatively  simple,  but  the  commodities  it  carries  makes  ex- 
ceptionally intelligent  handling  necessar\-.  I  have  found 
that  the  simplest  of  defects  have  been  considered  serious  by 
many  car  foremen  and  inspectors  and  many  of  the  more 
serious  defects  have  been  considered  simple.  Tliis  has  been 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  cars  and  their  commodities. 
.\  foreman  should  know  the  United  States  Safety  Appliance 
laws,  and  he  should  know  well  the  rules  of  the  Mechanical 
Division  of  tlie  American  Railway  As.>;ociation.  and  he  should 
subscribe  for  Ijooks  and  periodicals  that  deal  with  the  car 
department. 

There  are  ver>-  few  periodicals  at  the  present  time  that  go 
into  car  department  matters  very  thoroughly.  However, 
the  car  man  himself  is  as  much  responsible  as  the  publisher, 
if  not  more  so.  Publishers  are  always  glad  to  receive  sub- 
ject matter  from  men  who  are  on  the  ground,  but  car  depart- 
ment matters  have  been  principally  covered  by  mechanical 
engineers,  bill  clerks,  master  mechanics  and  others  who  would 
be  less  liable  to  understand  real  car  conditions  and  meUiods 
than  the  car  man. 

One  of  the  features  in  being  successful  is  to  properly 
spread  abroad  your  ideas  so  that  other  car  men  will  have  a 
chance  to  criticize  them,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that  so  broadens 
a  man  as  association  and  discussion  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us  in  our  daily  activities.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
car  foremen  get  the  habit  of  reading  articles  and  talking 
upon  matters  that  concern   our  daily  duties. 

For  instance,  as  an  idea  for  a  .subject,  how  far  have  we 

^one   into   the   (|uestion    of   economical   lubrication?     What 

deas  have  any  individual  car  men  put  out  as  to  the  j^reser- 

ation  of  cars  by  painting?     What  ideas  have  Ave  put  forth  ; 

)r  what  action  have  we  taken  towards  the  jiroper  inspection 

.nd  the  maintenance  of  draft  gears,  and  what  system  of  re- 

air>  liave  we  suggested  for  draft  gear,  which  is  very  essen- 

lal  to  the  proper  handling  of  freight  cars  today?     I  recall 

erj'  few  papers  that  have  been  written  on  the  question  of 

)rake  beam   failures,   and  yet  there  is  no  other  one  thing 

hat  is  as  important  to  us  today.     I  think  it  would  be  a  g<XKl 

hing  for  vou,  a  good  thing  for  the  association  and^or  car 

iien  in  general,  if  there  was  Qiore  written  on  these  subjects 

nd  more  discussion  of  them  l)y  practical  car  men. 

There  is  much  that  could  be  said  that  would  be  of'assist- 


ance  to  car  men  towards  success,  but  the  things  that  come 
most  forcibly  to  my  mind  are:  be  loyal,  respect  your  superior 
and  if  there  is  any  shortcoming,  see  that  he  knows  about  it, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  given  proper  consideration. 
Invite  responsibility.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  will 
make  for  success,  it  is  that.  Everyone  admires  a  man  who 
invites  responsibility,  and  it  gets  back  to  the  old  saying  that 
ar  man  who  does  not  make  a  mistake  is  not  a  real  man. 
W'hen  you  invite  resf)onsibility,  you  invite  mistakes,  and 
when  you  invite  mistakes,  you  are  showing  your  superiors 
that  you  are  at  least  progressing. 


SIMPLE  DEVICE  AIDS  IN  CHANGING  CAR 
JOURNAL  BRASSES 

BY  ROBERT  I.  lilLLIE    " 

All  car  sho{)  employees,  especially  those  responsible  for 
work  on  the  rip  track,  realize  the  difficulty  that  often  is  met 
in  changing  brasses  or  making  otlier  repairs  to  journal  box 
parts.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  jack  to  lift  the  box  from  the 
journal  and  many  times  the  wheel  raises  at  the  i^ame  time 
and  has  to  be  driven  back  by  hammers  or  wedges  between 
the  wheel  and  the  car  body. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  a  simple  arrangement,  illus- 
trated, has  been  devised;  An  old  brake  beam  lever  is  bent 
as  indicated  and  placed  with  one  end  resting  on  a  block,  the 


Efficient   Arrangement  for   Jacl<ing    Up    Journal    Box 

Other  offset  end  being  supported  on  the  inside  rim  of  the 
wheel.  When  a  jack  is  applied  between  the  Ijrake  lever  and 
bottom  of  the  journal  box,  it  is  evident  that  operation  ot  the 
jac  k  will  cause  the  journal  box  to  lift,  the  wheel  being  held 
down  by  one  end  of  the  brake  lever. 

By  placing  the  jack  a  little  nearer  the  rail  than  shown  in 
the  illustration,  tliere  will  be  even  less  tendency  for  the  wheel 
to  lift.  This  device  is  sometimes  called  a  wheeOiolder.  When 
made  from  scraj)  truck  levers  it  is  inexpensive  to  make  an«i 
its  use  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  labor  in 
making  journal  Ijox  repairs. 
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Lining  Driving  Box  Shoes  and  Wedges 
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A  Shoe  and  Wedge  Lay-Out  Which  Involves  Little 
Possibility  of  Error;  Pedestal  Jaw  Grinding  Machine 


BY  J.  McAllister 

General  Foreman,  West  Albany  Shops,  New  York  Central 


.  ^^<->w  NE  important  object  in  laying  out  shoes  and  wedges  is 
f      1   to  place  driving  wheels  under  the  locomotives  so  that 
^"^^    the  tire  flanges  will  not  cut  or  wear  more  on  one  side 
.   than  on  the  other.     That  this  object  is  not  always  attained 
:r .  with  the  usual  method  of  laying  out  shoes  and  wedges  is  evi- 
dent from  the  large  amount  of  flange  cutting  which  is  found 
■.  in  practically  all  locomotive  shops.     It  is  a  common  occur- 
.  -  rence,  after  a  locomotive  has  received  general  repairs  to  see  on 
■ '.  the  work  report,  "Throw  wheels  on  account.of  flanges  cutting." 
Years  ago  when  locomotives  were  small  and  parts  light 
y.'  and  easy  to  handle,  a  sharp  flange  was  not  so  serious  a  matter 
■  as  at  present  when  motive  power  is  relatively  heavy.    At  the 
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^fandard  Coniour  of  Tfrt Flangt 


Fig.  1 — Gage  for  Measuring  Distance  Between  Tire  Flange  and 

Locomotive   Frame 


..        present  time  a  flange  which  shows  signs  of  cutting  is  often 

'•  V,.'  neglected  until  it  becomes  so  bad  that  the  wheels  must  be 

dropped  and  tires  changed,  or  the  locomotive  sent  to  the  shop 

.  \  for  tire  turning.     The  result  is  a  low  mileage  and  high  cost 

-  \-  of  maintenance. 

The  method  usually  employed  in  laying  out  shoes  and 

v;-;  wedges  is  to  work  from  the  centers  of  the  cylinders,  tramming 

- .  .  •  back  to  the  frame  jaws.    There  really  is  no  good  reason  for 

..•:  working  from  the  cylinders,  however,  as  the  only  connection 

between  them  and  the  wheels  is  the  main  rods,  and  they  must 

be  adjusted  to  equalize  piston  clearance.    With  this  fact  in 

.^    ..  mind  and  with  a  view  to  getting  data  which  would  demon- 

:  •    •  strate  the  value  of  the  proposed  new  method  of  laying  out 

shoes  and  wedges,  the  gage  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  made.    This 

gage  consists  of  a  piece  of  3/32  in.  steel  shaped  as  indicated 


to  fit  the  standard  contour  of  a  tire  flange.  A  movable  or 
sliding  scale,  graduated  as  shown,  is  arranged  to  be  clamped 
in  any  desired  position  by  means  of  a  thumb  screw.  The 
method  of  using  this  gage  is  plainly  shown  in  Fig.  2  and 
consists  in  measuring  accurately,  at  the  two  positions  shown, 
the  distance  between  the  working  side  of  the  flange  and  the 
frame.  The  theory  was  that  if  these  distances  proved  to  be 
equal,  the  flange  must  be  parallel  to  the  locomotive  frame  and 


•^  Fig.  2 — Method   of  Using   Gage 

would  not,  therefore,  cut  or  wear  away  faster  than  the  flange 
on  the  opposite  wheel. 

Several  precautions  had  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the 
gage.  It  could  be  used  in  the  case  of  turned  tires  only  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  new  tires  might  not  be  shrunk  on 
in  exactly  the  right  place.  It  was  found  necessary  to  check 
only  the  main  wheels,  the  other  wheels  being  trammed  from 
the  centers  of  the  main  wheels.  In  taking  measurements  with 
the  gage,  two  points  were  selected  on  the  front  and  back  of 
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the  wheel  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  t(^  of  the  frame.    This 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

All  locomotives  coming  to  the  shop  for  a  certain  period 
were  tested  with  the  gage  previously  described,  and  it  was 
found  that  when  the  wheels  were  parallel  with  the  frame,  all 
flanges  were  worn  evenly;  when  not  parallel,  they  were  cut 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  practice  was  then  adopted  of 
gaging  the  wheels  in  the  shop  after  the  locomotive  had  been 
wheeled,  the  shoes,  wedges  and  binders  put  in  place  on  the 
main  jaws  and  the  wedges  set  up  tight.  When  the  gage 
showed  that  the  flanges  were  not  parallel  with  the  frame,  the 


method  of  laying  out  is  explained,  the  jigs  and  gages  being 
described  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  used. 

After  locomotives  are  stripped  in  the  erecting  shop  and 
necessary  bolting  done,  the  frame  jaws  are  inspected  by  the 
erecting  shop  foreman  in  charge.  If  the  jaws  are  found  to 
be  worn,  they  are  trued  up  with  the  grinding  machine  illus- 
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Fig.  3 — T-Square  for  Laying  Out  Shoes  and  Wedges 

binders  were  pulled  down  and  the  shoes  and  wedges  relined 
to  correct  the  error. 

The  results  of  the  above  practice  were  in  X  way  surprising. 
No  matter  how  carefully  the  laying  out  was  done,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  throw  the  wheels  more  or  less  on  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  locomotives.  The  improvement  in  flange  cutting 
which  followed  was  so  pronounced  that  the  extra  work  en- 
tailed in  throwing  the  wheels  was  felt  to  be  well  worth  while. 
Practically  doing  the  work  twice,  however,  was  expensive  and 
the  attempt  was  made  to  find  a  better  method  of  laying  out 
shoes  and  wedges. 

Method  of  Laying  Out 


Fig.  5— Gage   Used   In   Setting  Tool  for  Planing   Boxes 


trated  and  described  later  on  in  this  article.     This  machine 
does  accurate  work,  saves  the  labor  of  filing  and  removes  just 
Having  proved  conclusively  that  flange  cutting  on  one  side     enough  metal  to  true  up  the  surface  of  the  jaw. 
of  a  locomotive  could  be  eliminated  if  the  work  was  done         Referring  to  the  lay-out  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  box  center  is 
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Pig.  A — Method  of  Laying  Out  Shoes  and  Wedges 


properly  and  checked  with  the  gage,  it  was  decided  to  stand-  located  on  the  main  jaw  and  a  vertical  line  drawn  through 
ardize  the  work  and  develop  a  set  of  jigs  and  gages  which  the  center,  using  a  small  square.  The  T-square,  illustrated 
would  reduce  the  possibility  of  errors  to  a  minimum.    The     in  Fig.  3,  is  now  brought  into  use.    This  is  not  a  plain  T- 
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Lining  Driving  Box  Shoes  and  Wedges 

A  Shoe  and  Wedge  Lay-Out  Which  Involves  Little 

Possibility  of  Error;   Pedestal  Jaw  Grinding  Machine  ^1 

BY  J.  McAllister 

General  Foreman,  West  Albany  Shops,  New  York  Central 


ON  K  iiiijiortant  ohjirt  in  laying  out  >hoes  and  wedges  is 
to  [tkue  driving  wheels  under  the  locomotives  so  that 
tin-  tire  tianges  will  not  cut  or  wear  more  on  one  side 
than  on  the  otlier.  I'hat  this  object  is  not  always  attained 
witli  the  usual  method  of  la}ing  out  shoes  and  wedges  is  evi- 
dent from  the  large  amount  of  flange  cutting  which  is  found 
in  practically  all  locomotive  shops.  It  is  a  common  occur- 
rence, after  a  locomotive  has  received  general  repairs  to  see  on 
the  work  report,  'Throw  wheels  on  account  of  flanges  cutting." 
Years  ago  when  locomotives  were  small  and  parts  light 
and  easy  to  handle,  a  >harp  flange  was  not  so  serious  a  matter 
as  at  present  when  motive  power  is  relatively  heavy.    At  the 
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Fig.    1 — Gage   for   Measuring    Distance   Between   Tire   Flange  and 

Locomotive    Frame 

present  time  a  tlange  which  shows  signs  of  cutting  is  often 
neglected  until  it  becomes  so  bad  that  the  wheels  must  be 
dropped  and  tires  changed,  or  the  locomotive  sent  to  the  shop 
for  tire  turning.  The  result  is  a  low  mileage  and  high  cost 
of  maintenance. 

The  method  usually  employed  in  laying  out  shoes  and 
wedges  is  to  work  from  the  cent(?rs  of  the  cylinders,  tramming 
back  to  the  frame  jaws.  There  really  is  no  good  reason  for 
working  from  the  cylinders,  however,  as  the  onlv  connection 
between  them  and  the  wlieels  is  the  main  rods,  and  they  must 
be  adjusted  to  equalize  piston  clearance.  With  this  fact  in 
mind  and  with  a  view  to  getting  data  wliich  would  demon- 
strate the  value  of  the  proposed  new  metliod  of  laying  out 
shoes  and  wedges,  the  gage  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  made.    This 


to  I'lt  the  standard  contour  of  a  tire  llangc.  A  movable  or 
sliding  scale,  graduated  as  shown,  is  arranged  to  be  clamped 
in  any  desired  position  by  means  of  a  thumb  screw.  The 
method  of  using  this  gage  is  plainly  shown  in  Fig.  2  and 
consists  in  measuring  accurately,  at  the  two  positions  shown, 
the  distance  between  the  working  side  of  the  flange  and  the 
frame.  The  theory  was  that  if  these  distances  proved  to  be 
equal,  the  flange  must  be  parallel  to  the  locomotive  frame  and 


Fig.    2 — Method    of   Using    Gage 

would  not,  therefore,  cut  or  wear  away  faster  than  the  tlange 
on  the  opposite  wheel. 

Several  precautions  had  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the 
gage.  It  could  be  used  in  the  case  of  turned  tires  only  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  new  tires  might  not  be  shrunk  on 
in  exactly  the  right  place.  It  was  found  necessary  to  check 
only  the  main  wheels,  the  other  wheels  being  trammed  from 
the  centers  of  the  main  wheels. 


.  ,  In  taking  measurements  with 

gage  consists  of  a  piece  of  3/32  in.  steel  shaped  as  indicated     the  gage,  two  points  were  selected  on  the  front  and  back  of 
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the  wheel  on  a  line  jnirallel  with  the  top  of  the  frame.    This 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

All  locomotives  coming  to  the  shop  for  a  certain  period 
were  tested  with  the  gage  previously  described,  and  it  was 
found  that  when  the  wheels  were  parallel  wJtluthe  frame,  all 
flanges  were  worn  evenly;  when  not  parallU^  they  were  cut 
on  one  side  or  tiie  other.  The  practice  was  then  adopted  of 
gaging  the  wheels  in  the  shop  after  the  locomotive  had  been 
wheeled,  the  shoes,  wedges  and  binders  put  in  place  on  the 
main  jaws  and  the  wedges  set  up  tight.  When  tlie  gage 
showed  that  the  flanges  were  not  parallel  with  the  frame,  the 
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•  Square  for  Laying  Out  Shoes  and  Wedges 


binders  were  pulled  down  and  the  shoes  and  wedges  relined 
to  correct  the  error. 

The  results  of  the  above  practice  were  in  a  way  surprising. 
No  matter  how  carefully  the  laying  out  was  done,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  throw  the  wheels  more  or  less  on  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  locomotives.  The  improvement  in  flange  cutting 
which  followed  was  so  pronounced  that  the  e,\tra  work  en- 
tailed in  throwing  the  wheels  was  felt  to  be  well  worth  while. 
Practically  doing  the  work  twice,  however,  was  expensive  and 
the  attempt  was  made  to  find  a  better  method  of  laying  out 
shoes  and  wedges. 

Method  of  Laying  Out 

Having  proved  conclusively  that  flange  cutting  on  one  side 
of  a  locomotive  could  be  eliminated  if  the  work  was  done 


method  of  laying  out  is  explained,  the  jigs  and  gages  being 
described  in  the  order  in  wiiich  they  are  used. 

After  locomotives  are  stripped  iji  the  erecting  shop  and 
necessary  bolting  done,  the  frame  jaws  are  inspected  by.  the 
erecting  shop  foreman  in  charge.  If  the  jaws  are  found  to 
be  worn,  they  are  trued  up  with  the  grinding  machine  illus- 


Fig.  5 — Gage   Used    In    Setting   Tool  for  Planing   Boxes 

trated  and  described  later  on  in  this  article.  Tliis  machine 
does  accurate  work,  saves  the  labor  of  filing  and  removes  just 
enough  metal  to  true  up  the  surface  of  the  jaw. 

Referring  to  the  lav-out  shown  in  Fie.  4,  the  Ijox  center  is 
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Fig.  4 — Method  of  Laying   Out  Slices  and   Wedges 


properly  and  checked  with  the  gage,  it  was  decided  to  stand-  located  on  the  main  ja^y  and  a  vertical  line  drawn  through 
irdize  the  work  and  develop  a  set  of  jigs  and  gages  which  the  center,  using  a  sifiiijr  square.  The  T-square,  illustrated 
would  reduce  the  possibility  of  errors  to  a  minimum.     The      in  Fig.  3,  is  now  brought  into  use.     This  is  not  a  plain  T- 
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square,  but  has  two  projecting  points  raised  a  set  distance 
above  the  square,  an  arrangement  which  clears  the  bolt  heads 
and  allows  the  points  to  come  in  contact  with  the  frame  at 
points  not  subject  to  wear  or  incorrect  alinement.  As  shown 
in  the  illustration,  a  26-in.  testing  tram  is  provided  to  make 
surejhat  the  square  is  correct  each  time  before  it  is  used.  The 
testing  tram  itself  may  be  checked  from  time  to  time  by 
means  of  two  points  shown  on  the  T-square  head  26  in.  apart. 
Referring  to  Fig.  4,  the  T-square  is  now  placed  across  the 
frames  as  shown  at  A  and  the  box  center  transferred  to  the 
opposite  frame.    By  placing  the  square  on  the  other  side  of 
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Fig.   6 — Charts  Showing   Gage   Numbers  to  Which   Boxes   l\Aust   Be 

Planed 

vthe  locomotive  frame,  the  work  can  be  checked  by  squaring 
back.  If  the  marks  do  not  coincide,  the  frames  are  out  of 
parallel,  in  which  case  lines  are  stretched  through  the  center 
lines  of  the  cylinders  to  determine  where  the  frames  are  out. 
If  the  marks  check,  however,  the  frames  are  square  and  work 
on  the  lay-out  may  proceed. 

A  careful  consideration  of  Fig.  4  will  make  the  method  of 


pig.  7 — Jig  Used  When  Orllling  3/8- In.  Location  l-ioles 

laying-out  practically  self-evident.  A  square  and  straight 
edge  are  used,  as  shown  to  square  down  from  the  top  of  the 
frame  and  proof  marks  are  prick  punched  ^  in.  outside  of  the 
driving  box  sizes,  the  standard  box  sizes  being  those  shown 
on  the  blue  prints  for  the  particular  class  of  locomotive  in- 
volved. When  all  shoes  and  wedges  are  laid  out  on  the  out- 
side of  the  frame,  the  marks  are  transferred  to  the  inside  of 
the  shoes  and  wedges,  using  a  back  marker,  shown  at  B, 


Fig.  4.  The  vertical  positions  of  the  proof  marks  are  trans- 
ferred as  shown  at  C,  Fig.  4.  This  provides  a  form  of  lay- 
out which  is  necessary  when  using  the  shoe  and  wedge  planer 
to  be  described  later.  The  responsibility  of  the  erecting  shop, 
except  for  a  final  checking,  is  now  ended. 

Machining  Driving  Boxes,  Shoes  and  Wedges 

Driving  boxes  are  delivered  to  the  machine  shop,  new 
crown  brasses  applied  and  the  shoe  and  wedge  fits  relined. 


Fig.  8 — Shoe  and  Wedge  Planer  Chuck 

The  boxes  are  then  placed  on  a  planer  and  machined  to  a 
standard  size,  using  the  gage  shown  in  Fig.  5,  a  separate  gage 
being  provided  for  each  class  of  locomotive.  The  driving 
box  is  then  stencilled  to  show  the  size  between  shoe  and  wedge 
faces  and  delivered  to  the  boring  mill,  where  it  is  bored  to 
actual  size,  a  universal  chuck  being  used  to  center  the  box. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  gage  illustrated  in  Fig.  5  is  a  step 
gage,  each  step  decreasing  by  ^  in.  This  arrangement  is  to 
provide  for  light  repairs  when  driving  boxes  are  not  re- 
brassed  but  simply  trued  up^'  The  tool  is  set  to  whatever  step 
the  box  will  true  up  at  and  st^cilled  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6,  as  the 
case  may  be.    A  chart  is  now^made  out  by  the  wheel  foreman, 
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Fig.  9 — Driving  Box  Shoe  Set  Up  Ready  for  Planing 

as  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  showing  the  locomotive  number,  each 
driving  box  number,  and  the  gage  number  to  which  it  was 
planed.  Two  charts  are  shown  in  the  illustration,  one  being 
for  a  set  of  driving  boxes  rebrassed  and  planed  to  standard 
sizes,  and  the  other  showing  the  sizes  to  which  a  set  of  light 
repair  driving  boxes  were  planed  without  being  rebabbitted. 
The  chart  after  being  made  out  is  delivered  to  the  man  who 
operates  the  shoe  and  wedge  planer. 

While  the  driving  boxes  are  being  planed,  the  shoes  and 
wedges  are  delivered  to  a  sensitive  drill,  which  is  placed  near 
the  shoe  and  wedge  planer.  The  jig  A,  Fig.  7,  is  then  used 
in  drilling  the  holes  which  are  to  hold  the  shoe  or  wedge  in 
correct  position  for  planing.     As  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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the  jig  consists  of  a  metal  bar  with  a  hardened  steel  bushing 
in  either  end  to  guide  the  ^-in.  drill.  These  bushings  are 
12  inches  apart,  as  are  the  two  guiding  points  arranged  to 
enter  the  proof  centers  and  thus  indicate  the  correct  position 
for  the  jig.  The  jig  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  pneu- 
matic clamp,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  two  ^-in.  holes  are 
drilled  ^  in.  deep  on  each  side  of  the  shoe  or  wedge. 

The  shoe  or  wedge  is  now  placed  in  a  chuck,  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  being  held  in  the  correct  position  for  planing  by 
means  of  ^-in.  pegs  in  the  chuck  body  entering  the  ^-in. 
holes  previously  drilled.  Two  of  the  ^-in.  pegs  are  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  the  other  two  being  machined  on  the  ends  of  the 
holding  set  screws.  The  jig  and  chuck,  shown  in  Figs.  7 
and  8  respectively,  are  designed  so  that  when  the  shoe  or 
wedge  is  clamped  in  position  the  proof  center  marks  are  ex- 
actly in  line  with  the  top  of  the  chuck.  A  driving  box  shoe 
held  in  position  ready  for  planing  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The 
proof  circles  extend  ^  in.  above  the  top  of  the  chuck.  The 
gage  at  A,  Fig.  9,  is  placed  on  top  of  the  chuck  and  the 
planer  tool  set  to  the  step  called  for  on  the  chart,  previously 
issued  to  the  planer  operator.  Thus,  it  the  box  is  a  standard 
size,  the  tool  is  set  to  No.  1  step;  if  it  has  been  planed  down 
and  is  not  a  standard  size,  the  tool  will  be  set  to  the  required 
step.     It  will  be  noted  that  steps  on  the  gage  increase  by 


Flo*  10 — Pedestal  Jaw  Grinder  Set  Up  Ready  for  Operation 

1/16  in.  so  that  if  the  driving  box  is  planed  ^  in.  small, 
the  shoe  and  wedge  by  this  method  will  each  be  planed  1/16 
in.  large.  The  chuck  automatically  sets  up  the  shoe  or  wedge 
parallel  ready  for  planing,  and  the  gage  determines  the  tool 
setting  without  any  further  measurements. 

Frame  Jaw  Grinder 

It  Is  necessary  to  start  with  frame  jaws  which  are  true. 
With  cast  steel  frames,  which  are  naturally  tough  and  be- 
come almost  case  hardened  in  service,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  true  up  a  frame  jaw  by  filing.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  perform  this  work  by  machinery  and  one 
device  was  designed  to  machine  the  jaws  by  means  of  a 
portable  milling  machine.  The  two  objections  to  this  device 
were  its  lack  of  rigidity  and  the  danger  of  removing  too  much 


metal.  Obviously  the  best  method  would  be  to  use  some 
form  of  grinding  machine  which  would  cut  no  matter  how 
hard  the  surface  and  remove  only  enough  material  to  true  up 
the  jaws.  The  machine  illustrated  in  Figs.  10  and  11  was 
devised  for  this  purpose.  As  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
power  is  supplied  by  mea^s  of  an  air  motor  driving  a  1  in. 
by  8  in.  grinding  wheel  through  one  pair  of  gears.  Both  the 
motor  and  grinding  wheel  are  arranged  for  vertical  move- 
ment by  means  of  a  square  threaded  screw,  guided  by  two  up- 
right rods  securely  fastened  in  the  base  plate.  The  grinding 
wheel  is  guided  in  its  horizontal  movement  across  the  face 
of  the  frame  jaw  by  means  of  the  V-ways  shown.  The  de- 
vice is  supported  by  two  bolts  through  the  bottom  frame  rail, 
the  base  plate  being  held  at  the  required  distance  from  the 


Fig.  11— Details  of  Pedestal  Jaw  Grinder 

rail  by  means  of  two  pipe  thimbles.  When  it  is  desired  to 
grind  the  wedge  jaw  face  a  set  of  pipe  thimbles  are  used 
which  are  cut  off  to  hold  the  base  at  an  angle  of  5  deg.  This 
arrangement  brings  the  two  machine  guides  parallel  to  the 
frame  jaw.  A  galvanized  iron  guard  is  provided  for  the 
wheel,  as  illustrated.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  grind- 
er does  a  first-class  job,  especially  on  wide  extension  frame 
jaws,  and  removes  just  enough  metal  to  true  up  the  jaws. 


PRESS  FOR  FORMING  STACK  HOODS 


BY  C.  E.  YOCUM 


On  roads  where  a  hood  is  used  over  the  stack  to  avoid  set- 
ting fires  from  cinders,  the  press  shown  in  the  sketch  will 
be  fcxmd  a  great  labor  saver.     The  netting  is  cut  to  the 
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Press  Reduces  Labor  In  Forming  Stack  Hood* 


proper  size  and  placed  centrally  over  the  hole  in  the  base  of 
the  press.  The  air-operated  cylinder  forces  the  former 
down  and  draws  the  netting  into  the  proper  shape,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  hand  work  required. 
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S(-|uar».'.  but  has  two  projecting  points  raised  a  set  distance 
above  the  square,  an  arrangement  which  clears  the  holt  heads 
and  allows  the  points  to  come  in  contact  with  the  frame  at 
points  not  subject  to  wear  or  incorrect  alinement.  As  shown 
in  the  illustration,  a  26-in.  testing  tram  is  provided  to  make 
sure  that  the  square  is  corrtsct  each  time  before  it  is  used.  The 
testing  tram  itself  may  be  checked  from  time  to  time  by 
means  of  two  points  shown  on  the  T-square  head  26  in.  apart. 
Referring  to  Fjg.  4.  the  T-square  is  now  placed  across  the 
frames  a>  shown  at  A  and  the  box  center,  transferred  to  the 
opposite  frame.     By  placing  the  square  on  the  other  side  of 


Fig.  4.     The  vertical  positions  of  the  [)roof  marks  are  trans- 
ferrcd/'as  shown  at  C,  Fig.  4.      Tliis  provides  a  form  of  lay 
out  which  is  necessary  when  using  the  shoe  and  wedge  planer 
to  be  described  later.    The  responsibility  of  the  erecting  shop, 
except  for  a  final  checking,  is  now  ended. 

Machining   Driving  Boxes,  Shoes  and  Wedges 

Driving   boxes  are   delivered   to  the   machine  shop,   new- 
crown  i>ra5ses  applied  and  the  shoe  and  wedge  fits  relined 
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Fig     6 — Charts   Showing    Gage    Numbers   to    Which    Boxes    Must    Be 

Planed 

tlie  locomotive  frame,  the  work  can  be  checked  by  squaring 
back.  If  the  marks  do  not  coincide,  the  frames  are  out  of 
j)arallel,  in  which  case  lines  are  stretched  through  the  center 
lines  of  tlie  cylinders  to  determine  where  the  frames  are  out. 
If  the  marks  check,  however,  the  frames  are  square  and  woi'k 
on  the  lay-out  may  proceed. 

A  careful  consideration  of  Fi".  4  will  make  the  method  of 


V-  Fig.  7 — Jig  Used  When  Drilling  3/8-in.  Location  Holes 

laying-out  practi(ally  M-lt-evident.  A  .-((uare  and  straight 
/.'dge  are  used,  as  sliowii  to  square  down  from  the  top  of  the 
frame  and  proof  marks  are  prick  punched  Y^  in.  outside  of  the 
driving  box  sizes,  the  >tandard  l)OX  >i/es  being  those  shown 
<»n  the  blue  prints  for  the  particular  .lass  of  locomotive  in- 
volved. When  all  shoes  and  wedges  are  laid  out  on  the  out- 
aide  of  the  frame,  the  marks  are  transferred  to  the  inside  of 
the  s)ux^<  and   wedges,  using  a  hark   marker,   shown   at  B. 


Fig.  8 — Shoe  and  Wedge  Planer  Chuck 

The  boxes  are  then  placed  on  a  planer  and  machined  to  a 
standard  size,  using  tlie  gage  shown  4n  Fig,  5,  a  separate  gage 
being  provided  for  each  class  of  locomotive.  The  driving 
liox  is  then  stencilled  to  show  the  size  between  shoe  and  wedge 
faces  and  delivered  to  the  boring  mill,  where  it  is  bored  to 
actual  size,  a  universal  chuck  being  used  to  center  the  box. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  gage  illustrated  in  Fig.  5  is  a  step 
gage,  each  step  decreasing  by  |s  in.  This  arrangement  is  to 
provide  for  light  repairs  when  driving  boxes  are  not  re- 
brassed  but  simply  trued  up.  The  tool  is  set  to  whatever  step 
the  box  will  true  up  at  and  stencilled  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6,  as  the 
case  mav  be.    A  chart  is  now  made  out  bv  the  wheel  foreman. 


Fig.  9 — Driving  Box  Shoe  Set  Up  Ready  for  Ptaning 

as  illustrated  in  Fig.  o,  showing  the  locomotive  number,  each 
driving  box  number,  and  the  gage  number  to  which  it  was 
planed.  I'wo  charts  are  shown  in  the  illustration,  one  being 
for  a  set  of  driving  boxes  rebrassed  and  planed  to  standard 
sizes,  and  the  other  showing  the  sizes  to  which  a  set  of  light 
repair  driving  boxes  were  planed  without  being  rebabbitted 
The  chart  after  being  made  out  is  delivered  to  the  man  whf- 
o[)erates  the  shoe  and  wedge  planer. 

While  the  driving  boxes  are  being  planed,  the  shoes  and 
wedges  are  delivered  to  a  .sensitive  drill,  which  is  placed  neai 
the  shoe  and  wedge  planer.  The  jig  A,  Fig,  7,  is  then  used 
in  drilling  the  holes  which  are  to  hold  the  shoe  or  wedge  it- 
(orrect  position  for  planing.     As  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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he  jig  consists  of  a  metal  bar  with  a  hardened  steel  bushing 
n  either  end  to  guide  the  ^^-in.  drill.  These  bushings  are 
12  inches  aj)art,  as  are  the  two  guiding  points  arranged  to 
■nter  the  proof  centers  and  thus  indicate  the  correct  position 
or  the  jig.  The  jig  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  pneu- 
natic  clamp,  as  shown  in  Fig,  7,  and  two  ^-in.  holes  are 
I  rilled  34  in.  deep  on  each  side  of  the  shoe  or  wedge. 

The  shoe  or  wedge  is  now  placed  in  a  chuck,  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  being  held  in  the  correct  position  for  jilaning  by 
neans  of  ^s-n^-  pi-'gs  in  the  chuck  body  entering  the  ^-in. 
holes  previously  drilled.  Two  of  the  }s-^n.  pegs  are  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  the  other  two  being  machined  on  the  ends  of  the 
iiolding  set  screws.  The  jig  and  chuck,  shown  in  Figs.  7 
md  8  respectively,  are  designed  so  that  when  the  shoe  or 
.vedge  is  clamped  in  position  the  proof  center  marks  are  ex- 
actly in  line  with  the  top  of  the  chuck.  A  driving  box  shoe 
held  in  position  ready  for  planing  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The 
proof  circles  extend  ^  in.  above  the  top  of  the  chuck.  The 
:^age  at  A,  Fig.  9,  is  placed  on  top  of  the  chuck  and  the 
planer  tool  set  to  the  step  called  for  on  the  chart,  previously 
issued  to  the  planer  operator.  Thus,  if  the  box  is  a  standard 
size,  the  tool  is  set  to  No.  1  step;  if  it  has  been  planed  down 
and  is  not  a  standard  size,  the  tool  will  be  set  to  the  required 
step.      It  will  be  noted  that  steps  on  the  gage  increase  by 


Fig.  10 — Pedestal  Jaw  Grinder  Set  Up   Ready  for  Operation 

1/16  in.  so  that  if- the  driving  box  is  planed  Ig,  in.  small, 
.'he  shoe  and  wedge  by  this  method  will  each  be  planed  1/16 
in.  large.  The  chuck  automatically  sets  up  the  shoe  or  wedge 
parallel  ready  for  planing,  and  the  gage  determines  the  tool 
•etting  witliout  any  further  measurements. 

Frame  Jaw  Grinder 
It  !.■<■  necessary  to  start  with  frame  jaws  which  are  true. 
\Vith  cast  steel  frames,  which  are  naturally  tough  and  be- 
ome  almost  case  hardened  in  service,  it  is  practically  im- 
>ossible  to  true  up  a  frame  jaw  by  filing.  Various  attempts 
lave  been  made  to  perform  this  work  by  machinery  and  one 
levice  was  designed  to  machine  the  jaws  by  means  of  a 
>ortable  milling  machine.  The  two  objections  to  this  device 
Aere  its  lack  of  rigidity  and  the  danger  of  removing  too  much 


metal.  Obviouslx  the  best  metliod  would  be  to  use  some 
form  of  grinding  machine  which  would  cut  no  matter  how 
hard  the  surface  and  remove  only  enough  material  to  true  up 
tlie  jaws*  The  macliine  illustrated  in  Figs.  10  and  11  was 
devised  for  this  purpose.  .\s  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
power  is  supplied  by  means  of  an  air  motor  driving  a  1  in. 
l)y  8  in.  grinding  wheel  through  one  pair  of  gears.  Both  the 
motor  and  grinding  wheel  are  arranged  for  vertical  move- 
ment by  means  of  a  square  threaded  screw,  guided  by  two  up- 
right rods  securely  fastened  in  the  base  plate.  The  grinding 
wheel  is  guided  in  its  horizontal  movement  across  the  face 
of  the  frame  jaw  by  means  of  the  V-ways  shown.  The  de- 
vice is  supported  by  two  bolts  through  the  bottom  frame  rail. 
the  base  plate  being  held  at  the  required  distance  from  the 
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Fig.  11 — Details  of  Pedestal  Jaw  Orlnder 

rail  by  means  of  two  pipe  thimbles.  When  it  is  desired  to 
grind  the  wedge  jaw  face  a  set  of  pipe  thimbles  are  used 
which  are  cut  off  to  hold  the  base  at  an  angle  of  5  deg.  This 
arrangement  brings  the  two  machine  guides  parallel  to  the 
frame  jaw.  A  galvanized  iron,  guard  is  provided  for  the 
wheel,  as  illustrated.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  grind- 
er does  a  first-class  job.  especially  on  wide  extension  frame 
jaws,  and  removes  just  enough  metal  to  true  up  the  jaws. 


PRESS  FOR  FORMING  STACK  HOODS 


BY  C.  E.  YOCUM 


On  roads  where  a  hood  is  used  over  the  stack  to  avoid  set- 
ting fires  from  cinders,  the  press  shown  in  the  sketch  will 
be  found  a  great  labor  saver.     The  netting  is  cut  to  the 
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Air  Press  Reduces  Labor  In  Forming  Stack  Hood* 


proper  size  and  placed  centrally  over  the  hole  in  the  base  of 
tiie  press.  The  air-operated  C}'linder  forces  the  former 
down  and  draws  the  netting  into  the  proper  shape,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  hand  work  required. 


The  Testing  of  Welds  in  Steel  Plates' 

Conditions  Which  Affect  Quality  of  Welds;  Simple 
%;^-  r^y':\'^y        Bend  Test  and  Etching  of  Sections  Recommended 

„",■  ■"••V":^-"-  r---.:  ".  ■:::"    '  BY  S.  W.  MILLER 

;,    .  ■  .  y'U,'-:  :;'■  ''  Rochester  Welding  Works.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THERE  have  been  many  failures  of  welds  in  the  past, 
some  not  explained  and  some  very  expensive.    As  in 
all  other  developments,  welding  first  received  its  prin- 
.  >  cipal  impetus  from  the  practical  man.     Of  late,  however,  the 
•  .tendency  has  been  to  investigate  more  carefully  and  more 
fully  and  by  means  not  available   to   the    ordinary  welder. 
.;  This  means  that  scientists  of  all  kinds  have  been  called  into 
•;.   consultation  and  that  almost  every  conceivable  method  of 
;.  test  has  been  suggested  in  order  to  determine  what  methods 
and  materials  would  make  the  best  welds  both  from  a  stand- 
point of  security,  service  and  cost.    While  some  of  the  methods 
employed  at  present  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
' ,  welding  shop,  yet  they  are  of  great  value  and,  in  fact,  neces- 
'  sary  in  order  to  determine  correctly  what  has  occurred  during 


Chemical  analysis  is  another  powerful  method  of  investiga- 
tion and  many  specifications  have  been  made  in  which  its  use 
is  vital.  jl 

The  microscope  has  been  found  to  be  of  tremendous  help 
in  the  study  of  metals  and,  in  fact  it  is  now  a  necessary  instru- 
ment in  all  laboratories.  Its  principal  function  is  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  location  of  impurities  in  a  metal,  to 
decide  whether  the  structure  is  proper  for  the  purpose  desired 
and  to  decide  vyhether  various  heat  treatments  will  give  satis- 
factory results.  While  no  one  method  of  test  shows  every- 
thing desired  to  be  known,  the  microscope  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  single  method  of  investigation  in  the  case  of 
metals,  and  in  the  study  of  welds  it  is  particularly  valuable 
because  of  the  method  of  their  formation.    A  weld  iS  a  casting 
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Fig.  1 — Strained  Iron.    The  curved  lines  are  Fig.  2 — A  good  looking  oxy-acetylene  weld,  Fig.  3 — Oxy-acetylene  weld  showing 

not   cracks,    but  the   edges   of   parts  of   the  but  made  with  too  large  a  tip,  as  shown  by  slipping   at  grain    boundary.     This  Is 

grains    that    have    slipped    past    each    other,  the  short  straight  lines  in  some  of  the  grains,  crack,   but  shows  a  weakness. 
They  are  called  slip  bands. 
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•  "the  welding  operation  and  what  results  may  be  expected  under 
given  conditions.    Most  of  the  published  results  are  incom- 
plete in  one  or  more  respects  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
-American  Welding  Society  is  to  put  the  testing  of  welds  and 
:'■■    welded  structures  on  a  firm  and  safe  foundation. 

Common  Methods  of  Testing 

The  testing  of  metals,  aside  from  welds,  is  quite  well 
r^    developed  both  in  theory  and  practice.    The  usual  test  is  the 
,;  :  tensile  test  that  gives  the  tensile  strength  per  square  inch,  the 
;.  yield  point  or  elastic  limit  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  the 
•  elongation  in  per  cent  of  the  original  gage  length  and  the 
reduction  of  area  in  per  cent  of  the  original  section.     Com- 
■  ■i:-.i  pression,  torsion,  shock  and  alternating  stress  tests  are  also 
-■ ,  used  and  the  two  latter  are  beginning  to  be  used  much  more 
i    than  they  have  in  the  past  because  it  has  been  found  that 
materials  may  give  high  results  in  the  tensile  test  and  yet 
be  oitirely  unsuitable  to  resist  service  where  shock  or  alternat- 
ing stresses  are  met.    Another  of  the  common  tests  is  bending 
to  a  certain  radius  either  hot  or  cold  and  it  has  been  found 
that  it  is  a  very  valuable  test  of  certain  qualities. 

*A  paper  read  before  the   September  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Sectioo  of 
.'  the  American  Welding  Society. 


and  is  subject  to  all  the  defects  found  in  castings,  which  are, 
however,  exaggerated  in  the  case  of  welds. 

Welds  in  Steel  Plates  Only  Considered 

This  paper  is  confined  to  defects  in  the  welding  of  steel 
plate  by  the  oxy-acetylene  and  metal  electrode  processes.  The 
welds  considered  are  those  in  some  important  structure  where 
soundness  and  high  quality  are  necessary.  By  soundness,  I 
mean  freedom  from  mechanical  imperfections  such  as  lack 
of  fusion,  the  presence  of  films  or  other  inclusions,  gas 
pockets,  slag,  etc.  Welds  of  inferior  quality  may  answer  some 
purposes  admirably,  and  if  they  do,  there  is  no  use  in  making 
better  ones,  but  this  is  not  the  goal  at  which  to  aim  for  one 
who  desires  to  make  really  good  welds.  The  welding  of  steel 
is  frequently  considered  as  not  being  especially  difiiiru^  It,  and 
it  is  also  sometimes  considered  that  steel  is  steel  an'u  that  no 
different  treatment  is  required  in  the  case  of  different  qualities 
and  varieties  of  steel.  This  idea  is  much  less  common  to-dav 
than  it  was  several  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  too  prevalent  for 
the  good  of  the  art.  A  comparatively  small  difference  in  the 
percentage  of  carbon  in  the  material  being  welded  makes  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  results  of  either  a  bend  or  tensile 
test.     If  the  carbon  is  .12  per  cent  or  less,  the  material  i3 
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soft,  ductile  and  yields  readily  to  any  strain  that  may  be  put 
on  it.  Such  material  is  frequently  used  for  tanks,  and  because 
of  its  ductility  and  comparative  freedom  from  damage  by 
heating,  is  admirably  suited  for  welding.  Structural  steel, 
bar  steel  and  boiler  plate  contain  about  .15  per  cent  to  .25 
per  cent  carbon  and  have  a  tensile  strength  of  about  60,000 
lb.,  while  the  soft  low  carbon  material  has  only  about  52,000 
to  55,000.    Ship  plate  is  required  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of 


in  an  oxy-acetylene  weld  of  about  50,000  lb.  Neither  of 
these  materials  will  weld  boiler  steel,  boiler  plate  or  ship 
plate,  so  that  the  rupture  will  occur  outside  the  weld  when 
the  section  of  the  weld  is  the  same  as  the  section  of  the  piece, 
so  that  in  making  tests  of  welded  pieces,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  accurately  the  character  of  the  material  being  welded 
because  iY  Welder  Jones  makes  a  weld  in  soft  tank  steel  and 
Smith  makes  one  in  bar  steel,  the  first  will  break  outside 
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Fig.  4 — Good  oxy-acetylene  weld  made  with        Fig.   5— Film   of  foreign   matter,    probably        Fig.   6 — inter-granular   cracks    in   strained, 
rather  high  carbon   steel.     Note  presence  of    oxide,  in  oxy-acetylene  weld.  oxy-acetylene  weid.    No  defects  visible  before 

slip  bands  as  in  all  good  welds.  straining,  showing  that  films  were  very  thin. 


from  58,000  to  68,000  lb.  and  in  the  heavier  sections  requires 
as  high  as  .30  per  cent  carbon. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  higher  the  carbon 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  satisfactory  weld  and  the 
more  danger  there  is  of  injuring  the  metal  being  welded. 
From  a  metallurgical  point  of  view  this  is  entirely  natural 
and  to  be  expected.  It  is  also  evident  that  a  weld  made  with 
a  given  welding  rod  or  electrode  can  have  only  a  given 
strength.  If  this  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  the  material 
being  welded,  the  test  piece  will  always  break  outside  of  the 


of  the  weld  and  the  latter  in  the  weld  with  a  probable  adverse 
criticism  of  Smith's  work. 

Recommended  Physical  Tests 

The  method  of  test  to  be  applied  in  any  given  case  dep>ends 
largely  on  the  use  to  which  the  welded  piece  is  to  be  p>ut 
If  it  is  to  be  used  in  a  pressure  vessel,  I  believe  that  not 
only  should  a  tensile  test  be  made  but  that  an  alternating 
stress  test  should  be  used  because  of  the  breathing  of  the  tank 
due  to  changes  of  pressure.    This  latter  test  should  also  be 
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Fig.  7— Arc  weid  made  probably  with  too       Fig.  &— Slip  bands  In  arc  weid.    The  heavier       Fig.  9— Large   defect  In   arc  weld.     Dark 
long  an  arc,  as  there  should  not  be  so  much    straight  lines  are  iron  nitride.    These  weaken    streak  is  oxide  of  Iron. 
Iron  nitride.  the  weld  little,  if  any. 


weld.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weld  is  weaker  than  the 
material  being  welded,  the  rupture  will  always  take  place 
in  the  weld.  An  oxy-acetylene  weld  made  with  ordinary  low 
carbon  welding  wire  will  have  a  tensile  strength  of  about 
52,000  lb.  This  is  stronger  than  soft  tank  steel  and  weaker 
than  the  other  materials  mentioned.  It  is  possible  to  get 
with  alloy  steel  rods  of  proper  composition  a  tensile  strength 


applied  where  the  weld  is  subjected  to  bending  strain.  There 
are  no  standards  at  present  for  weld  tests,  but  it  is  advisable, 
whenever  possible,  to  follow  those  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials.  Inasmuch  as  a  welded  piece  is  not  of 
uniform  character,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the  elongation  and 
reducticm  of  area  as  commonly  measured.  Where  the  break 
occurs  in  the  weld,  the  elongation  of  the  whole  test  piece  tells 
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very  little  about  the  quality  of  the  weld,  and  I  have  been  in 
■;.  the  habit  of  taking  the  elongation  in  each  inch,  two  inches, 
etc.,  of  the  gage  length,  beginning  at  the  center  inch,  which 
includes  the  weld,  and  plotting  these  figures,  against  the  gage 
length.  Evidently,  when  the  break  is  outside  the  weld,  the 
-various  physical  characteristics  are  those  of  the  original 
material  and  not  at  all  of  the  weld.  The  best  test,  in  my 
opinion,  to  determine  quickly  the  general  charcter  of  a  weld 
is  to  grind  it  off  level  with  the  surface  of  the  pieces  and  clamp 
it  on  an  anvil,  with  the  center  of  the  weld  level  with  the  top 
of  the  anvil,  the  bottom  of  the  V  toward  the  anvil  so  that 
the  top  of  the  weld  is  stretched  when  the  projecting  end  is 
struck  with  a  sledge.  The  blow  should  not  be  too  heavy  and 
the  number  of  blows  and  angle  to  which  the  piece  bends  before 
cracking  are  quite  a  good  index  of  the  value  of  the  weld.  It 
is  true  in  this  test,  as  in  the  tensile  tests,  that  the  quality  of 
the  material  being  welded  has  a  great  influence  on  the  results. 
Stiff  material  throws  more  of  the  strain  into  the  weld  while 
soft  ductile  material  will  itself  take  considerable  of  the  bend. 
In  the  case  of  defective  welds,  that  is,  those  not  fused  along 
the  V  or  which  contain  slag  or  other  inclusions,  this  test  will 
at  once  develop  the  defects.  If  a  welded  piece  were  to  be 
used  in  a  place  where  it  might  become  red  hot,  such  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  locomotive  firebox  crown  sheet,  it  would  be 
entirely  proper  to  test  the  weld  at  a  good  red  heat,  and  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  of  much  interest  to  all  of  you,  if  you 
would  test  some  of  your  welds  by  clamping  them  in  a  heavy 
vise  or  on  an  anvil  with  the  center  of  the  weld  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table  or  above  the  face  of  the 
anvil,  heating  them  to  a  bright  orange  with  the  torch  and 
then  bending  them  as  before  with  a  sledge. 

If  such  welds  are  made  in  half-inch  by  two-inch  bar  steel,  a 
90-degree  single  V  being  used,  and  they  bend  to  a  right 
angle  cold  without  cracking  on  the  outside,  a  welder  may  feel 
well  satisfied  with  his  work. 

■'••'.    Conditions  Affecting  Qtiality  of  Welds 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  definite  relation  between  the 
thickness  of  metal,  the  size  of  tip  and  the  size  of  the  welding 
wire,  in  the  case  of  gas  welding,  and  between  the  thickness 
of  metal,  the  diameter  of  the  electrode,  and  the  current  used, 
in  electric  welding.  It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  electric 
welds,  except  possibly  those  made  with  covered  electrodes,  will 
not  stand  as  much  bending  as  oxy-acetylene  welds. 

In  many  cases,  the  defects  in  welds  are  easily  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  when  tested.  In  other  cases,  they  are  not,  and 
while  it  would  seem  plausible  that  the  visible  ones  were  more 
dangerous,  yet,  to  my  mind,  the  hidden  danger  due  to  the 
ones  that  are  hard  to  see  is  a  matter  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked. For  many  years,  the  dangerous  defects  in  steel  rails 
have  been  those  which  were  not  visible  and  which  have 
usually  been  very  small  at  the  start.  During  the  war,  when 
the  demand  for  gun  steel  was  very  heavy,  flaky  steel,  so 
called,  was  the  material  that  gave  the  government  the  greatest 
cause  for  concern.  In  fact,  those  who  are  best  posted  on 
the  metallurgy  of  steel  are  paying  more  and  more  attention 
to  the  minor  defects,  which  heretofore  have  been  considered 
but  of  little  importance.  This  is  equally  true  in  a  case  of 
welds  and  in  finding  out  what  a  welder  can  do,  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  should  be  examined  most  carefully,  A 
method  for  testing  rails  for  these  hidden  defects  has  recently 
been  developed  by  F.  M.  Waring.  It  consists  of  deeply 
etching  a  polished  surface  of  the  material  under  test.  For 
instance,  a  section  of  a  weld  might  be  cut  out  with  a  hack 
saw,  machined  or  filed  to  a  true  surface,  and  polished  on 
various  grades  of  emery  paper,  ending  up  with  00  Manning. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  warm  solution  of  25  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water  for  from  a  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
The  acid  will  eat  away  the  defects,  making  the  edges  of 
the  material  at  them  taper,  so  that  rather  large  grooves  and 
pits  will  be  visible  where  the  defects  prior  to  the  etching 


would  be  only  microscopic.  It  is  not  really  necessary  to 
warm  the  acid,  although  it  takes  longer  when  it  is  cold.  The 
bending  test,  hot  and  cold,  and  the  etching  test  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  ordinary  shop  practice  where  it  is  desired 
to  find  out  rapidly  and  quite  accurately  what  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  by  the  different  welders  is. 

Effects    of    Strain 

Some  of  the  defects  in  welds  are  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  others  are  not  visible  until  the  weld  is  strained. 
A  small  bending  machine  that  can  be  placed  on  the  micro- 
scope stage  is  very  useful,  because  after  etching,  the  piece 
can  be  bent  and  examined  to  see  what  the  effect  of  the  strain 
is.  In  the  case  of  bare  wire  electric  welds,  the  rupture,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  always  occurs  at  the  grain  boundaries, 
even  where  no  defects  are  visible  there  at  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope.  Of  course,  where  there  are  visible  defects, 
the  rupture  takes  place  first  at  these.  Where  there  are  no 
defects,  the  distortion  occurs  by  slipping  in  the  grains  as 
in  normal  steel.  The  causes  of  these  defects  are  to  my  mind 
almost  always  oxides  of  one  or  another  constituent  of  the 
metal,  but  usually  of  iron.  There  is  no  positive  proof  of 
this  as  yet,  but  there  are  indirect  proofs.  An  electric  weld 
that  will  bend  very  little  may  be  made  much  more  ductile 
by  heating  in  a  reducing  atmosphere  at  a  low  red  heat  for 
one  or  two  hours,  indicating  that  the  weakness  at  the  grain 
boundaries  has  been  removed.  The  reducing  atmosphere 
would  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  the  material  at  the  gram 
boundaries  was  on  oxide.  Again,  heating  an  electric  weld 
in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  makes  it  more  brittle. 

These  rough  tests,  while  satisfactory  for  determining  the 
general  quality  of  the  work,  do  not  answer  as  a  basis  for 
design  and  more  refined  tests  must  be  used  as  before  re- 
ferred to.  I  believe  that  the  most  irffportant  of  these  are  the 
tensile  and  alternating  stress  tests. 

Conclusion 

A  great  deal  may  be  learned  frcMn  the  appearance  of  a 
weld.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  appearance  of  good 
welds,  but  after  they  have  been  seen  a  number  of  times,  an 
inspector  can  readily  say  whether  the  operator  knows  what 
he  is  doing.  In  gas  welding,  I  would  not  accept  a  ripple 
weld  in  heavy  material  nor  Qne  which  was  narrower  than 
about  lYi  times  the  thickness  of  the  sheet,  because  I  have 
never  seen  a  weld  having  these  appearances  that  was  prop>- 
erly  welded.  The  appearance  of  projjerly  made  electric 
welds  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Escholtz  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Company  and  has  been  published  in  several  of  the 
trade  journals.  The  appearance  in  a  gas  weld  of  porosities 
on  top,  indicates  that  the  metal  has  been  overheated,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  in  an  electri4*weld.  Inasmuch  as  I  believe 
that  the  serious  defects  in  welds  are  caused  by  oxides,  it 
would  appear  wise  in  the  case  of  gas  welding  to  use  no 
larger  tip  than  is  necessary  to  produce  thorough  fusion. 
This  means  than  the  catalogue  speeds  of  welding  are  impos- 
sible if  good  welds  are  desired.  The  same  thing  is  ^e  of 
electric  welds.  The  reason  is  that  at  the  high  temperatures 
of  the  steel  caused  by  too  large  a  tip  or  too  heavy  a  current, 
the  metal  becomes  overheated,  and  inr  that  condition  com- 
bines more  readily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  with  any 
excess  oxygen  in  the  torch  flame,  and  produces  oxides  which 
are  readily  dissolved  by  the  melted  metal.  As  the  metal 
cools  down,  these  oxides  are  rejected  in  large  part  and  pass 
to  the  grain  boundaries,  as  do  other  impurities,  so  that  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  material  which  has  been  seriously 
overheated  should  be  more  brittle  and  weaker  than  the 
material  which  has  been  properly  melted.  I  have  found  in 
a  number  of  cases  that  very  great  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  were  made  by  using  regularly  a  bending 
test,  and  by  carefully  instructing  the  wdders  until  their  welds 
meet  this  test  with  unfailing  regularity. 
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ITH  the  present  high  cost  of  labor,  it  is  important     tail  in  Fig.  3,  is  provided  with  a  cutter  C,  held  in  'place  by 


\\/  that  every  possible  effort  be  made  to  simplify  shop 
operations  and  increase  the  output.  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  result  is  to  design  and  install 
efficient  jigs  and  fixtures  wherever  possible,  thus  saving  time 
and  in  many  cases  affording  more  accurate  work.  The  fol- 
lowing comparatively  simple  shop  devices  have  worked  out 
well  at  San  Bernardino: 

Drilling  Steam  Pipe  Casings 

Much  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  drilling  the 
connection  bolt  holes  in  steam  pipe  casings.  If  the  attempt 
is  made  to  hold  the  casing  on  a  block  of  wood  with  one  hand 
and  operate  the  drill  lever  with  the  other,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable chance  of  either  the  block  or  casing  slipping  with 
possible  injury  to  the  operator  or  br^kage  of  the  drill.  The 
jig  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  has  proved  both  simple  and  con- 
venient for  this  work.     It  consists  of  a  framework  of  1^^  in. 


set  screw  D.  After  the  blade  has  been  securely  clamped  in 
the  correct  position,  the  arbor  is  removed  from  the  eccentric 
blade  jaws.  The  boring  bar  is  placed  through  one  side  of 
the  pin  hole  and  both  inside  faces  are  machined  with  the 


Fig.  2 — Eccentric    Blade   Set   Up  on    Milling    Machine 

double  acting  cutter  fastened  in  the  boring  bar.  In  additicm 
to  getting  a  smooth,  accurate  job  by  this  method,  there  is  a 
big  saving  in  time  over  the  former  method  of  performing 
the  operation  on  a  slotting  machine.     To  care  for  eccentric 


Fig.  1 — Jig  for  i-iolding  Steam  Pipe  Casings 

by  ^  in.  iron  built  up  by  bending  and  electric  welding  and 
arranged  to  rest  squarely  on  the  drill  table.  It  is  fastened 
to  the  drill  table  by  a  ^  in.  by  2^  in.  bolt  and  supports 
the  steam  pipe  casing  in  the  proper  position  for  drilling. 
A  set  screw  is  provided  to  hold  the  casing  in  place.  This 
device  eliminates  all  blocks,  bolts  and  clamps  and  is  a  big 
time  saver,  as  the  casing  to  be  drilled  needs  no  leveling  and 
is  quickly  applied  and  removed. 

Machining  Eccentric  Blade  Jaws 

A  device  which  has  proved  useful  in  machining  eccentric 
blade  jaws  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  especially  useful  when 
the  inside  jaws  have  become  worn  and  are  built  up  by  gas 
or  electric  welding  to  take  up  lateral  play.  An  eccentric 
blade  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  set  up  on  a  millling  machine  table. 
Referring  to  the  illustration,  the  Arbor  A  is  turned  to  the 
standard  taper  of  the  eccentric  blade  pin  holes,  namely,  ^ 
in.  in  12  in.  The  eccentric  blade  is  set  up  and  securely  fas- 
tened to  the  milling  machine  table  so  that  the  arbor  is  level 
and  square  with  the  table.    The  boring  bar  B,  shown  in  de- 

•The  fiT3t  article  written  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Phelps  appeared  on  page 
721  of  the  Noveirber  Railwny  Mechanical  Engineer  and  described  five 
efficient  jifs  and  fixtures  in  use  at  the  San  Bernardino  shops. 


Fig.  3— Details  of   Boring    Bars  for   Light  and    Heavy  Work 

blades  with  non-standard  taper  two  additional  arbors  are 
provided  with  tapers  of  f^  in.  in  12  in.  and  3/^  in.  in  10  in., 
respectively. 

Boring  Cylinder  Bushings 

It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  bore  high  pressure  cyl- 
inder bushings  in  a  lathe  and  for  this  operation  some  hold- 
ing device  must  be  employed  An  arrangement  of  iour  iron 
bars,  provided  with  set  screws,  and  placed  in  woodentji<x:ks, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  has  been  found  effective.  The  bWsli 
are  securely  fastened  together  by  iron  straps  and  the  cylindii  _ 
is  adjusted  and  held  in  place  by  the  set  screws.  Previous 
practice  was  to  bore  blocks  to  the  exact  bushing  size,  place 
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ver}'  little  about  the  quality  of  tlie  weld,  and  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  the  elongaticjn  in  lach  inch,  two  inches, 
etc,  of  the  gage  length,  beginning  at  the  center  inch,  which 
includes  tile  wcld,  and  plotting  the>t  ligurcs,  against  the  gage 
length.  Evidently,  wlicn  tlie  break  is  outside  the  weld,  the 
various  piiysical  characteristics  are  those  of  the  original 
material  and  not  at  all  of  the  weld.  The  best  test,  in  my 
opinion,  to  determine  quicklv  tiie  general  cliarcter  of  a  weld 
is  to  grind  it  off  level  with  ihe  surface  of  the  j)ieces  and  clamp 
it  on  an  anvil,  with  the  center  of  the  weld  level  with  the  top 
of  the  anvil,  the  bottom  of  the  \'  toward  the  anvil  so  that 
the  top  of  the  weld  is  stretched  when  the  projecting  end  is 
struck  with  a  sledge.  'Ihe  blow  should  not  l)e  too  heavy  and 
the  number  of  l)lows  and  angle  to  which  the  piece  bends  before 
cracking  are  quite  a  good  index  of  the  value  of  the  weld.  It 
is  true  in  this  test,  as  in  the  tensile  tests,  that  the  quality  of 
the  material  being  welded  has  a  great  influence  on  the  results. 
Stiff  material  throws  more  of  the  strain  into  the  weld  while 
soft  ductile  material  will  itself  take  considerable  of  the  bend. 
In  the  case  of  defective  welds,  that  is,  those  not  fused  along 
the  V  or  which  contain  slag  or  other  inclusions,  this  test  will 
at  once  develop  the  defects.  If  a  welded  piece  were  to  be 
used  in  a  place  where  it  miglit  become  red  hot,  such  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  locomotive  firebox  crown  sheet,  it  would  be 
entirely  proper  to  test  the  weld  at  a  good  red  heat,  and  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  of  much  interest  to  all  of  you,  if  you 
would  test  some  of  your  welds  by  clamping  them  in  a  heavy 
vise  or  on  an  anvil  with  the  center  of  the  weld  aijout  half  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table  or  above  the  face  of  the 
anvil,  heating  them  to  a  bright  orange  with  the  torch  and 
then  bending  them  as  l)efore  with  a  sledge. 

If  such  welds  are  made  in  half-inch  by  two-inch  bar  steel,  a 
90-degree  single  V  being  used,  and  they  bend  to  a  right 
angle  cold  without  cracking  on  the  outside,  a  welder  may  feel 
well  satisfied  with  his  work. 

Conditions  Affecting  Quality  of  Welds 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  definite  relation  between  the 
thickness  of  metal,  the  size  of  tip  and  the  size  of  the  welding 
wire,  in  the  case  of  gas  welding,  and  between  the  thickness 
of  metal,  the  diameter ,.of  the  electrode,  and  the  current  used, 
in  electric  welding.  It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  electric 
welds,  except  f)ossibly  those  made  with  covered  electrodes,  will 
not  stand  as  much  l)ending  as  oxy-acetylene  welds. 

In -many  cases,  the  defects  in  welds  are  easily  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  when  tested.  In  other  cases,  tlu-y  are  not,  and 
while  it  would  seem  plausible  that  the  visible  ones  were  more 
dangerous,  yei,  to  mv  mind,  tlu'  hidden  danger  due  to  the 
oms  that  are  liard  to  see  is  a  matter  that  must  not  he  over- 
looked. For  many  years,  the  dangerous  defwts  in  steel  rails 
luive  been  those  which  were  not  visible  and  which  have 
u-ually  been  very  small  at  the  start.  During  the  war,  when 
till-  demand  for  gun  steel  was  very  heavy,  flaky  steel,  so , 
•  ailed,  was  the  material  that  gave  the  government  the  greatest 
.  ause  for  cniuern.  In  fact,  those  who  are  best  posted  on 
the  metallurgy  of  steel  are  paying  more  and  more  attention 
to  the  minor  defects,  which  heretofore  have  been  considered 
l)Ut  of  little  inif)ortancc.  i  his  is  equally  true  in  a  case  of 
welds  and  in  finding  out  what  a  welder  can  do,  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  "should  be  examined  most  carefully.  A 
method  for  testing  rails  for  these  hidden  defects  has  recently 
been  developed  by  F.  M.  Waring.  It  consists  of  deeply 
etching  a  f>olished  surface  of  .the  material  under  test.  For 
instance,  a  section  of  a  weld  might  be  cut  out  with  a  hack 
saw.  machined  or  filed  to  a  true  surface,  and  polished  on 
various  grade«  of  emerv  papc^r,  ending  up  with  00  Manning. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  warm  solution  of  25  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water  for  from  a  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
The  acid  will  eat  away  the  defects,  making  the  edges  of 
the  material  at  them  taper,  so  that  rather  large  grooves  and 
pits  will   bo  visible   where  the  defects  prior  to  the  etching 


would  be  unl\  micro>copic.  It  is  not  rCklly  necessary  to 
warm  the  acid,  although  it  takes  longer  when  it  is  cold.  The 
ijiiiding  test,  iiot  and  cold,  and  the  etching  test  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  ordinary  shop  practice  where  it  is  desired 
to  find  out  rapidly  and  quite  accurately  what  the  quality  of 
tlie  work  done  by  the  dift'erent  welders  is. 

Effects    of    Strain 

Some  of  the  defects  in  welds  are  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  others  are  not  visible  until  the  weld  is  strained. 
A  small  bending  machine  that  can  be  placed  on  the  micro- 
scope stage  is  very  useful,  because  after  etching,  the  piece 
can  l)e  lu-nt  and  examined  to  see  what  the  eft'ect  of  the  strain 
is.  In  the  case  of  bare  wire  electric  welds,  the  rupture,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  always  cKcurs  at  the  grain  boundaries, 
even  where  no  defects  are  visible  there  at  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope.  Of  course,  where  there  are  visible  defects, 
the  rupture  takes  place  first  at  these.  Where  there  are  no 
defects,  the  distortion  occurs  by  slipping  in  the  grains  as 
in  normal  steel.  The  causes  of  these  defects  are  to  my  mind 
almost  always  oxides  of  one  or  another  constituent  of  the 
metal,  but  usually  of  iron.  There  is  no  positive  proof  of 
this  as  yet,  but  there  are  indirect  proofs.  An  electric  weld 
that  will  bend  very  little  may  be  made  much  more  ductile 
by  heating  in  a  reducing  atmosphere  at  a  low  red  heat  for 
one  or  two  hours,  indicating  that  the  weakness  at  the  gram 
boundaries  has  been  removed.  The  reducing  atmosphere 
would  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  the  material  at  the  gram 
boundaries  was  on  oxide.  Again,  heating  an  electric  weld 
in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  makes  it  more  brittle. 

These  rough  tests,  while  satisfactory  for  determining  the 
general  quality  of  the  work,  do  not  answer  as  a  basis  for 
design  and  more  refined  tests  must  be  used  as  before  re- 
ferred to.  I  believe  that  the  most  imjmrtant  of  these  are  the 
tensile  and  alternating  stress  tests. 

Conclusion 

A  great  deal  may  be  learned  from  the  appearance  of  a 
weld.  It  is  difficult  to  descril)e  the  appearance  of  good 
welds,  but  after  they  have  been  .«ieen  a  number  of  times,  an 
inspector  can  readily  say  whether  the  operator  knows  what 
he  is  doing.  In  gas  welding.  I  would  not  accept  a  ripple 
weld  in  heavy  material  nor  one  which  was  narrower  than 
alx)ut  2'/.  times  the  thickness  of  the  sheet,  because  I  have 
never  seen  a  wfld  having  these  appearances  that  was  prop- 
erly welded.  The  appearance  of  properly  made  electric 
welds  has  been  well  clescribe^f  by  Mr.  Escholtz  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Company  and  has  been  juibli shed  in. several  of  the 
trade  journals.  The  appearance  in  a  gas  weld  of  porosities 
on  top.  indicates  that  the  metal  has  l>een  overheated,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  in  an  electric  weld.  Inasmuch  as  I  believe 
that  the  serious  defects  in  welds  are  cau.'sed  by  oxides,  it 
would  app>ear  wise  in  the  case  of  gas  welding  to  use  no 
larger  tip  than  is  nece.ssary  to  produce  thorough  fusion. 
This  means  than  the  catalogue  s[K.'eds  of  welding  are  impos- 
-ible  if  good  welds  are  desired.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
electric  welds.  The  reason  is  that  at  the  high  temperatures 
of  the  steel  caused  by  too  large  a  tip  or  too  heavv-  a  current, 
the  metal  becomes  overheated,  and  in  that  condition  com- 
bines more  readily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  with  any 
excess  oxygen  in  the  torch  flame,  and  produces  oxides  which 
are  readily  dissolved  by  the  melted  metal.  As^  the  metal 
(ools  down,  these  oxides  are  rejected  in  large  part  and  pass 
to  the  grain  boundaries,  as  do  other  impurities,  so  that  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  material  which  has  been  seriously 
overheated  should  be  more  brittle  and  weaker  than  the 
material  which  has  been  properly  melted.  I  have  found  in 
a  number  of  cases  that  very  great  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  were  made  by  using  regularly  a  bending 
test,  and  b}^^:arefully  instructing  the  welders  until  their  welds 
meet  this  test  with  unfailing  regularity. 


Labor  Saving  Devices  on  the  Santa  Fe 

Sieveral  Effective  Methods  of  Holding  and  Machining 

Various  Locomotive  Parts  Are  Described   in  Detail  ' 


BY  J.  ROBERT  PHELPS 

•  Apprentice  Instructor,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
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Wl  1 11  the  present  high  cost  of  labor,  it  is  important  tail  in  Fig.  3,  is  provided  with  a  cutter  C,  held  in  place  by 

tliat  every  possible  effort  be  made  to  simplify  shop  set  screw  D.     After  the  blade  has  been  securely  clam{)ed  in 

operations  and  increase  tlie  output.     One  of  the  best  the  correct  position,  the  arbor  is  removed  from  the  eccentric 

methods  of  accomplishing  tliis  result  is  to  design  and  install  blade  jaws.     The  boring  bar  is  placed  through  one  side  of 

efficient  jigs  and  fixtures  wherever  possible,  thus  saving  time  the  pin  hole  and  both  inside  faces  are  machined  with  the 
ind  in  many  cases  affording  more  accurate  work.     The  fol- 
lowing comparatively  simple  shop  devices  have  worked  out 
well  at  San  Bernardino:       1             ' 

Drilling  Steam  Pipe  Casings 

Much  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  drilling  the 
connection  bolt  holes  in  steam  pipe  casings.  If  the  attempt 
is  made  to  hold  the  casing  on  a  block  of  wood  with  one  hand 
and  operate  the  drill  lever  with  the  other,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable chance  of  either  the  block  or  casing  slipping  with 
possible  injury  to  the  operator  or  breakage  of  the  drill.  The 
jig  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  has  proved  both  simple  and  con- 
venient for  this  work.     It  consists  of  a  framework  of  1^  in. 


W 

Fig.   2 — Eccentric    Blade    Set   Up   on    Milling    Machine 

double  acting  cutter  fastened  in  the  boring  bar.  In  addition 
to  getting  a  smooth,  accurate  job  by  this  method,  there  is  a 
big  saving  in  time  over  the  former  method  of  performing 
the  operation  on  a  slotting  machine.     To  care  for  eccentric 


Fig.  1 — Jig  for  Holding  Steam  Pipe  Casings 

by  14  in.  iron  built  up  by  bending  and  electric  welding  and 
arranged  to  rest  squarely  on  the  drill  table.  It  is  fastened 
to  the  drill  table  by  a  ^4  in.  by  2y^  in.  Ijolt  and  supports 
the  steam  pipe  casing  in  the  proper  position  for  drilling. 
A  set  screw  is  provided  to  hold  the  casing  in  place.  This 
device  eliminates  all  l>lo<ks,  bolts  and  clamps  and  is  a  big 
time  saver,  as  the  casing  to  be  drilled  needs  no  leveling  and 
is  quickly  applied  and  removed. 

Machining  Eccentric  Blade  Jaws 

A  device  which  has  proved  useful  in  machining  eccentric 
blade  jaws  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  especially  useful  when 
the  inside  jaws  have  become  worn  and  are  built  up  by  gas 
or  electric  welding  to  take  up  lateral  play.  An  eccentric 
blade  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  set  up  on  a  millling  machine  table. 
Referring  to  the  illustration,  the  Arl)or  A  is  turned  to  the 
-Standard  taper  of  the  eccentric  blade  pin  holes,  namely,  ^4 
in.  in  12  in.  The  eccentric  blade  is  set  up  and  securely  fas- 
tened to  the  milling  machine  table  so  that  the  arbor  is  level 
and  square  with  the  table.    The  boring  bar  B,  shown  in  de- 

•Th«  fir;t  nrticle  written  on  this  <;uhjt-rt  by  Mr._  Phelps  appeared  on  page 
731  of  the  NoverrI>er  Kailwny  Mechanical  Engineer  and  described  five 
efficient  jigs  and  fixtures  in   use  at  the   San  Bernardino  shops. 


Fig.    3— Details  of    Boring    Bars  for   Light  and    Heavy   Work 

l^lades  with  non-standard  taper  two  additional  arbors  are 
provided  with  tapers  of  ^  in.  in  12  in.  and  >4  in.  in  10  in., 
respectively. 

Boring   Cylinder   Bushings 

It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  bore  high  pressure  cyl- 
inder bushings  in  a  lathe  and  for  this  operation  some  hold- 
ing device  must  be  employed  An  arrangement  of  four  iron 
bars,  provided  with  set  screws,  and  placed  in  wooden  blocks, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  has  been  found  effective.  The  blocks 
are  securely  fastened  together  by  iron  straps  and  the  cylinder 
is  adjusted  and  held  in  place  by  the  set  screws.  Previous 
practice  was  to  bore  blocks  to  the  exact  bushing  size,  place 
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the  bushing  in  the  hole  and  clamp  down  the  block.  This 
practice  made  it  necessary  to  have  seven  or  eight  different 
sizes  of  blocks  and  every  time  a  set  became  warped  or  a 


V 


Fig.  A — Device  for  l-(olding  Cylinder  Bushiings  in  Lathe  Whiie  Boring 

bushing  varied  in  size,  new  blocks  were  required.  By  the 
use  of  the  jig  illustrated  one  set  of  blocks  will  hold  every 
size  of  high  pressure  cylinder  bushing  in  stock.  As  the 
bushings  are  now  cast  about  eight  inches  shorter  and  with- 


^  ■ 


Pig.     5 — Throttle     Rod     Stuffing     Box     and     Jig     Used     in     Oriliing 

Stud  Holes 

out  flanges,  there  is  a  saving  of  three  hours'  time  and  90 
lb.  of  cast  iron  on  every  high  pressure  cylinder  bushing. 

■■■.:.■;'•     Drilling  Stuffing  Box  Stud  Holes 

■■■  An  arrangement  for  holding  throttle  rod  stuffing  boxes 
while  drilling  the  two  stud  holes  is  shown  in  Figs.  5  and 


fe 


;   '      .'    Fig.  6— Stuffing  Box  Set  Up  Ready  for  Drillino 

6.    Owing  to  the  slant  or  angle  of  the  flange,  a  large  amount 
of  leveling  and  blocking  is  necessary  to  get  the  stuffing  box 


face  level;  not  only  that,  but  the  blocking  in  many  cases  slips 
out  and  all  the  time  spent  in  leveling  has  been  wasted. 
Where  many  stuffing  boxes  have  to  be  drilled,  it  will  cer- 
tainly pay  to  make  a  special  jig  for  holding  them.  The  jig 
may  be  made  of  cast  iron  or  brass.  As  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
it  consists  of  a  bushing-  Or  piece  of  tubing  just  large  enough 
to  slip  on  over  the  ball  joint  of  the  stuffing  box.  The  bush- 
ing is  cut  off  to  a  taper  or  angle  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
stuffing  box,  an  arrangement  which  brings  the  stuffing  box 
face  horizontal  ready  for  drilling.  The  stuffing  box  cannot 
slide  off,  being  held  by  its  projecting  ball  joint  and  the 
entire  arrangement  can  be  held  firmly  to  the  drill  table  by 
one  clamp  and  with  no  clumsy  blocking. 


BROKEN  THERMIT  WELD 

BY   J.    D.    SMITH 

One  o^  the  back  pedestal  legs  of  a  locomotive  was  broken 
at  an  old  Thermit  weld,  and  it  was  decided  to  repair  the 
frame  by  making  a  new  Thermit  weld.  It  was  necessary  to 
cut  out  a  block  of  steel  from  the  leg  as  shown  at  ABCD  in 
the  illustration,  the  distance  AC  being  about  3  in.  and  the 
total  volume  of  metal  removed  about  48  cu.  in.  The  surfaces 
AB  and  CD  were  chipped  flat  and  parallel  to  the  top  of  the 
frame.  The  Thermit  box  was  assembled  around  the  break 
and  risers,  taken  off  at  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  frame. 

After  the  job  was  finished  and  the  engine  returned  to 
service,  within  a  few  days  the  weld  broke  along  the  line  AB. 
Upon  examination  of  the  fractured  surface,  it  was  found  that 
the  Thermit  steel  had  not  united  firmly  with  the  frame. 
About  one-half  of  the  area  was  composed  of  slag  and  blow 
holes;  the  slag,  being  lighter  than  the  steel,  rose  to  the  top,  and 
there  coming  into  contact  with  a  flat  horizontal  surface,  did 
not  all  escape  up  the  riser  when  the  heat  was  poured.  The 
other  half  was  of  a  very  coarse  crystalline  nature,  brittle  and 
easily  chipped.     It  had  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  of  a 


Position   of   Weld    on    Pedestal   Jaw 

bar  of  nickel.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
free  nickel  and  the  manganese  content  in  the  Thermit  had 
not  been  properly  diffused  throughout  the  steel  at  the  time 
of  tapping  the  crucible.  It  was  probable  that  the  crucible 
was  tapped  before  the  reaction  was  complete.  The  mold  was 
pre-heated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  pre-heating  was  not 
carried  so  far  as  to  bring  the  chipped  surfaces  of  the  frame 
to  the  fusing  temperature. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  had  the  surface  AB 
been  faced  off  at  an  angle  with  the  top  of  the  frame  instead 
of  parallel  to  it,  and  the  riser  taken  off  at  the  highest  point, 
the  accumulation  of  slag  would  have  been  avoided,  as  there 
would  have  been  no  tendency  to  lodge  under  the  frame,  and 
a  better  weld  obtained.  Along  the,  surface  CD,  the  weld  was 
perfect,  showing  that  the  hot  Thermit  steel  striking  that  part 
first,  had  thoroughly  united  with  it.  The  breakage  of  this 
weld  shows  the  importance  of  thorough  pre-heating  of  the 
surfaces,  and  of  allowing  the  reaction  in  the  crucible  to 
become  completed  before  tapping.  In  a  larger  weld,  the  con- 
ditions are  somewhat  different,  as  a  large  volume  of  liquid 
steel  is  employed  and  the  rate  of  cooling  after  pre-heating  less. 


Modernizing  the  Railway  Power  Plant 

Superheated  Steam   and   Other  Means  Needed   to 
Improve   Stationary   Plant   Capacity  and  Efficiency 

BY  R.  A.  HOLME  V  •         S 

Locomotive  Superheater  Company  .     ' 


THE  railroads  of  this  country  for  their  locomotives  and 
stationary  power  plants  use  approximately  180,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  of  which  20,000,000  tons,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  are  consumed  by  the  railway  sta- 
tionary power  plants.  Figuring  coal  conservatively  at  $3.50 
per  ton,  the  value  of  the  coal  consumed  in  stationary  power 
plants  of  the  railroads  for  one  year  is  $70,000,000.  This 
enormous  expense  should  be  reduced,  and  with  the  applica- 
tion of  possible  and  practical  ways  and  means,  worth  while 
savings  can  be  effected. 

The  average  railway  stationary  power  plant  is  subject  t<r 
improvement,  because  outside  of  a  few  of  the  larger  shops, 
equipment  of  old  and  antiquated  design  is  being  used  in  ihe 
smaUer  plants.  Railway  men  agree  that  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  their  stationary 
power  plants.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  fuel  can  be 
saved  in  these  plants.  The  skill  and  carefulness  of  engineers 
and  firemen  can  be  increased,  but  with  the  constant  changes 
in  the  class  of  labor  available,  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  its 
high  wage,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  effect  im- 
provements by  methods  that  involve  the  human  factor. 

The  Government  Fuel  Administration  as  well  as  the  Fuel 
Conservation  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration  did  an 
inestimable  amount  of  good  educational  work  among  the 
personnel  of  railway  officials.  Great  improvements  resulted 
from  these  efforts,  but  in  order  to  be  effective  this  work  must 
be  continued  indefinitely. 

Stationary  Plants  Must  Be  Modernized 

We  must  do  more,  however,  than  make  the  best  of  the 
equipment  that  is  being  used.  The  plants  now  in  operation 
must  be  modernized  by  the  installation  of  practical  modem 
devices  which  lead  to  a  positive  increase  in  economy.  These 
devices  should  be  as  far  as  possible  inherently  automatic. 
The  utilization  of  modem  and  efficient  devices  will  give  posi- 
tive and  continuous  improvement  in  fuel  economy,  whereas 
old  and  antiquated  plants  require  continual  expenditures  to 
be  kept  in  a  reasonably  efficient  condition.  The  design  of 
machinery  and  equipment  predetermines  the  efficiency  of  a 
power  plant.  An  incorrectly  and  poorly  designed  plant  can 
never  be  made  economical,  regardless  of  how  intelligently  it 
is  operated.  It  is  essential  therefore  that  all  new  plants  built 
in  the  future  be  designed  to  give  the  most  economical  results, 
both  in  the  use  of  fuel  as  well  as  in  the  training  of  labor. 

Modem  superheater  equipment  as  applied  to  stationary 
plants  should  show  an  average  saving  of  15  per  cent  in  fuel. 
In  a  1,000  h.p.  plant  using  50  tons  of  coal  a  day  at  $5  a 
ton,  this  saving  would  amount  to  about  $14,000  a  year. 
This  saving  will  not  only  pay  for  the  charges  against  the 
investment,  but  will  leave  a  substantial  margin  of  profit. 

Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  design  and 
f^onstruction  of  the  baffles  which  form  the  passage  for  the  hot 
gases.     Leaky  baffles  result  in  great  waste. 

The  question  of  keeping  the  boilers  clean  is  important  and 
the  installation  of  soot  blowers  can  be  made  at  a  very  mod- 
erate cost.  Boilers  should  also  be  kept  clean  internally  to 
prevent  the  failure  of  water  tubes  or  boiler  plates  and  to  keep 
^own  the  consumption  of  coal. 

The  proper  amount  of  air  required  for  burning  the  fuel 
dictates  the  correct  use  of  dampers.     A  few  railway  plants 


are  equipped  with  damper  regulators  and  this  equipment  can 
be  installed  at  a  moderate  cost.  Another  apparatus  which 
results  in  improved  efficiency  and  one  seldom  found  in  a  rail- 
way plant  is  the  feed  regulator,  which  is  a  highly  suc- 
cessful means  toward  improving  the  efficiency  and  operation 
of  a  plant. 

The  wonderful  development  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  mechanical  stokers  now  makes  possible-better  regulation  of 
the  fire  and  higher  economy  by  the  installation  of  such  equip- 
ment. Coal  and  ash  handling  equipment  are  improvements 
which  are  factors  in  modernizing  the  average  railway  station- 
ary power  plant,  from  which  economy  is  derived. 

Advisability  of  Using  Superheated  Steam 
Superheating  theoretically  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel  con- 
sumed from  6  to  15  per  cent  and  actual  tests  have  shown 
fuel  saving  of  better  than  20  per  cent.  Where  the  cost  of  fuel 
is  high,  therefore,  superheating  directly  applied  is  a  valuable 
and  profitable  investment. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  steam*  consumption 
of  different  types  of  engines  using  saturated  steam  (under 
average  plant  conditions)  with  those  using  superheated  steam 
at  100  deg.  and  200  deg.  Fahr.  superheat: — 

•    *■  .     ."•;-.\  "      Steam  consumption,  lb.  per  hp.  hr. 

.  •■■.••'■•.■■.•-■.r. ".    f * — — > 

Type    engine  Saturated  100  deg.  200  deg. 

Steam  superheat  superheat 

Simple    non-condensing 29-45  20-30  18-36 

Simple  non-condensing  automatic    ......,,       26-40  18-34  16-30 

Simple   non-condensing   Corliss    ....  ...i ..."    26-35  18-30  

Compound   non-condensing 19-28  15-25  13-22 

Compound   condensing    .i......        12-22  10-20  9-17 

Simple  duplex  steam  pumps 120-200  80-160  

Turbines,   non-condensing    (kw.    hr.) 28-60  24-54  21-48 

Turbines,   condensing   (kw.   hr.) 12-42  10-38  9-34 

The  saving,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine  itself,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  suf 
ing  shows  substantial  steam  economy.  The  percentage^  of 
paving  varies  from  9  to  33  per  cent  for  100  deg.  superheat  to 
from  19  to  38  per  cent  for  200  deg.  superheat. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  modernizing  of  an  existing  plant  by  means  of  super- 
heating is  that  of  maintenance.  The  question  of  maintenance 
depends  on  the  design  and  construction  of  the  superheater  in- 
stalled. Under  no  circumstances  should  superheater  equip- 
ment be  installed  until  the  existing  conditions  in  a  plant  have 
been  properly,  carefully  and  thoroughly  studied.  Recom- 
mendations for  superheater  equipment  can  be  made  cofrectly 
only  after  such  a  study  has  been  made.  On  these  recommen- 
dations depend  the  degree  of  superheat  which  can  be  most 
advantageously  used.  In  a  properly  designed  superheater 
the  maintenance  of  the  superheater  should  be  no  higher  than 
the  maintenance  of  the  boiler.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  boiler  itself  is  actually  reduced  when 
a  superheater  properly  designed  is  installed,  because  super- 
heating so  increases  the  capacity  of  the  boilers  that  in  a  bat- 
tery of  superheated  boilers  the  added  capacity  may  make  it 
possible  to  periodically  rest  each  of  the  boilers  as  the  other 
boilers  will  still  have  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the  load  eco- 
nomically. In  a  plant  so  designed  and  so  equipped  one  boiler 
can  be  held  in  reserve,  with  the  result  that  all  of  the  boilers 
will  last  longer  and  their  maintenance  cost  therebv  he  reduced. 

The  superheater  equipment  should  be  such  that  it  can  be 
'^asily  maintained  by  the  usual  boiler  room  help  and  by  the 
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use  of  such  tools  as  are  ordinaril}-  found  in  the  boiler  room. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  go  outside  to  secure  skilled  boiler 
makers  to  keep  it  in  first-class  operating  condition. 

;'•,."•  Capacity  an  Important  Factor 
'  Not  the  least  important  of  the  factors  which  indicates  the 
advisability  of  applying  superheated  steam  is  the  question  of 
boiler  capacity  which  frequently  faces  railway  officials.  We 
have  already  seen  that  superheating  decreases  the  steam  con- 
sumption of  the  engine.  This  decrease  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  superheating  eliminates  cylinder  condensation, 
thereby  insuring  dry  steam  reaching  the  engine.  With  a  de- 
crease in  steam  consumption,  due  to  superheating,  a  steam 
reserve  is  built  up,  which  reserve  is  available  and  can  be  util- 
ized in  the  engine  to  take  care  of  its  overload  capacity,  should 

-■,    an  additional  power  demand  be  required. 

Another  important  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  course 

which  must  be  pursued  by  the  power  plant  operator  if  he  is 

forced  by  boiler  insurance  companies  to  operate  his  boilers 

at  a  lower  pressure.    The  logical  result  of  such  pressure  re- 

.    duction  is  the  loss  of  capacity  of  the  plant,  necessitating  the 

^    possibility  of  adding  another  boiler  to  make  up  for  the  loss. 

'  Because  superheating  makes  up  the  loss  in  boiler  capacity 
caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  pressure,  it  is  a  convenient, 
satisfactory  and  inexpensive  method  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty which  obtains  in  many  power  plants.  Furthermore,  the 
plant  operating  on  superheated  steam  will  furnish  more  power 

':.  even  under  a  reduced  pressure  than  it  will  if  it  were  using 
saturated  steam;  in  other  words,  superheating  will  enable  a 

:     plant  to  operate  economically  and  at  its  original  capacity  at 

^    a  reduced  pressure. 

I.  Long  steam  lines  in  many  cases  have  illustrated  that  the 
problem  of  condensation 'is  a  serious  one  and  the  necessity  for 
reducing  this  condensation  is  frequently  a  vital  factor.  With 
superheat,  therefore,  it  may  be  possible  to  raise  the  tempera- 

'  ture  of  the  steam  to  a  point  where  all  of  the  steam  can  be 
transmitted  to  its  destination  without  condensation  losses,       . 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  CHISEL* 

A  large  number  of  the  chisels  now  in  use  are  not  forged 
shaped  and  hardened  in  the  best  way  to  give  long  life  and 
adequate  service.  Considering  the  making  of  a  chisel  fron: 
^-in.  octagon  tool  steel,  the  following  method  has  been 
found  to  give  good  results. 

Forging 

Cut  off  a  length  of  steel,  depending  on  the  length  of  chisel 
desired,  and  heat  up  the  end  for  2  in.  to  a  bright  cherry  red. 
Trim  off  two  opposite  sides  so  as  to  form  a  blunt  nosed  tool 
and  eliminate  the  danger  of  lapping  when  drawing  out. 
The  horn  of  the  anvil  should  be  used  in  drawing  out,  in- 
asmuch as  this  will  have  the  least  possible  tendency  to 
widen  the  piece,  and  therefore  the  minimum  amount  of  "edg- 
ing in"  or  hai^mering  on  the  edge  will  be  necessary.  A 
chisel  should  not  be  hammered  on  the  edge  because  the  grain 
of  the  steel  will  thereby  be  distorted  or  "crumpled  up,"  and 
this  al>vays  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  any  metal.  If  in  the 
final  forging  operation  the  chisel  gets  a  little  too  wide,  it 
-can  be  trimmed  off  on  the  emery  wheel  during  the  grinding 
operation. 

Draw  the  chisel  out  so  that  it  will  be  about  yi  in.  thick 


rzzEzzzzi  Ezzzzzzza 

Fig.  1  Fig.  2 

Three  Methods  of  Grinding  Flat  Chisels 


Fig.  3 


HANDLES  FOR  GRINDING  BRACES 

BY  F.  W.  B. 

Homemade  valve  grinding  braces  var>'  in  size  and  na- 
ture to  suit  the  work  they  are  used  on,  but  the  handle  is 
usually  a  troublesome  part.     The  sketch  illustrates  how  a 


] 
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-    Grinding   Brace  Handle   Made   From  Scrap  Air  Motor  Piston 

desirable  handle  can  be  made  from  a  scrap  air  motor  piston. 
Discarded  pneumatic  motor  pistons  are  of  all  sizes  and  it 
is  not  much  trouble  to  anneal  a  number  of  them,  cut  away 
s(»ne  of  the  wing  making  a  solid  durable  handle  grip  that 
will  stay  on  and  run  smoothly.  The  end  of  the  piston  rod 
can  be  welded  to  the  brace  quickly  with  an  acetylene  torch. 


at  the  end  and  about  ^  in.  thick  and  1%  in.  back  from 
the  end.  The  forging  should  be  finished  with  light  blows 
until  the  steel  has  almost  lost  color,  but  it  absolutely  must 
not  be  struck  after  the  color  has  disappeared.  It  is  good 
practice  to  reheat  the  steel  to  a  diill  red  without  using  any 
blast,  and  give  it  a  second  hammering  with  light  blows  until 
the  color  has  again  almost  disappeared. 

The  four  important  things  to  remember  in  forging  a  chisel 

are,  therefore:    Draw  out  at  a  good  cherry  red  heat;  finish 

with  light  blows  at  a  dull  red  heat;  do  not  hammer  after 

the  color  has  disappeared;  hammer  as  little  as  possible  on 

•■"■  the  edge  and  then  only  when  the  steel  is  fairly  hot 

Grinding 

Grind  the  chisel  before  it  is  hardened,  as  it  can  be 
ground  faster  in  this  way  without  the  danger  of  drawing 
the  temper.  The  shape  of  the  edge  of  the  chisel  is  very 
important,  although  this  fact  is  often  overlooked.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  chisel  ground  with  a  concave  edge.  If  this  is  driven 
down  onto  a  flat  surface,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  strain 
will  be  put  on  the  comers,  and  they  are  almost  sure  to 
♦break  off.  Fig.  2  shows  a  chisel  ground  with  a  perfectly 
flat  edge.  If  this  chisel  is  driven  down  onto  a  flat  surface 
and  held  perfectly  straight  the  cutting  strain  will  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  entire  edge,  and  the  chisel  will  be 
satisfactory.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  if 
almost  impossible  to  hold  a  chisel  absolutely  straight  and. 
therefore,  either  one  comer  or  the  other  will  be  severely 
stressed  by  the  chisel  being  tilted  over.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
chisel  ground  with  a  slightly  convex  edge,  which  is  by  far 
the  best  for  ordinary  work.  The  comers  of  a  chisel  are 
alway'^the  danger  point,  and  with*  the  convex  edge  these 

•Abstract  of  4-page  folder  issued  by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago. 
111.,  entitled  "Do  You  Know  How  to  Make  a  Good  Chisel?" 
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comers  are  protected  even  when  the  chisel  is  tilted  over  con- 
siderably to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Hardening  and  Tempering 

After  the  chisel  has  been  ground  to  the  desired  shape,  heat 
it  to  a  dull  cherry  red  color  for  about  2J4  in.  from  the  end 
and  quench  it  vertically  in  cold  water  to  a  depth  of  1^  in., 
moving  it  up  and  down  until  no  red  color  is  left  in  any  part 
of  the  steel.  The  part  which  has  been  drawn  out  should 
now  be  polished  with  emery  cloth  and  the  temper  drawn 
to  a  dark  purple  or  a  blue  by  holding  the  chisel  over  the 
fire  or  in  a  furnace.  Always  draw  a  chisel  a  little  more 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
harden  the  chisel  back  much  further  than  usual  because  a 
^chisel  so  made  can  be  ground  a  great  many  times  without 
redressing.  Inasmuch  as  grinding  is  cheap  and  redressing 
is  expensive,  considerable  loss  can  thereby  be  avoided. 


ening  of  the  frames  at  the  points  welded.  After  the  welds 
were  completed  and  the  deck  casting  put  in  place,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  ream  out  the  holes  and  rebolt  the  casting. 
These  welds  were  made  by  J.  W.  Boyd  on  April  6,  1920,  and 
the  locomotive  has  since  been  in  constant  service. 


FOUR  FRAME  WELDS  IN  TWO  OPERATIONS 

.  An  interesting  example  of  the  possibilities  of  Thermit 
welding  was  afforded  recently  by  an  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  Baltimore  and  Ohio  locomotive  No.  4010  used  in 
hill  service.    While  pushing  a  heavy  train  up  grade  all  four 


Fig.  1 — Appearance  of  Front  Frames  Before  Welding 

front  frame  sections  were  broken  in  front  of  the  cylinders  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

In  making  repairs,  the  frames  were  straightened  and  the 
broken  ends  located  in  place  ready  for  welding  by  the  Thermit 
process.     As  the  two  pairs  of  fractures  happened  to  be  very 


Fig.  2 — View  Showing  Thermit  Welds  and   Front   Deck  Casting 
Ready  to   Be  Applied 

close  together,  the  top  and  bottom  members  of  each  set  were 
'■epaired  by  making  only  one  weld,  thus  joining  both  frames 
together  as  shown  at  the  arrows  in  Fig.  2.  The  result  was 
not  only  a  saving  in  time,  labor  and  material,  but  a  strength- 


TRIPLE  VALVE  GRINDING  MACHINE 

The  device  illustrated  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  labOT 
of  grinding  triple  valve  slide  valves.  As  shown,  the  valve 
is  arranged  to  be  held  on  a  stand  on  the  air  brake  bench. 
The  grinding  compound  is  applied  to  the  slide  valve  and 
it  is  then  placed  in  position  on  the  valve  seat.  An  eccentric 
with  a  crank  arm  and  crank  is  driven  by  means  of  a  light 
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Triple   Valve   Grinding    Machine 

belt  from  overhead  shafting.  The  crank  arm  is  arranged  to 
be  connected  to  the  slide  valve  and  when  power  is  applied, 
the  valver!wfll  be  moved  back  and  forward. 

When  either  the  slide^-yalve  or  its  seat  is  badly  worn,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a  long  time  is  required  to  grind  out 
the  irregularities  by  hand.  The  slide  valve  grinding  device 
illustrated  has  proved  a  labor-saver  for  this  operation. 


CARBON  AND  HIGH  SPEED  STEEL* 

BY  J.  PURCFJJ. 
Wwtarn   Pacific 

When  designing  or  making  a  tool  from  carbon  steel  we 
must  first  consider  the  proper  kind  of  steel  to  use  and  then 
see  that  the  tool  is  designed  so  that  it  will  harden  properly 
without  breaking. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the  heating  and  forging 
of  steel,  as  the  heating  of  steel  to  forge  is  one  of  the  most 
particular  of  all  the  operations.  The  tool  dresser  must  turn 
the  steel  over  in  the  forge  or  furnace  to  see  that  it  is  heated 
evenly  to  a  little  above  the  hardening  temi>erature,  say  about 
1,475  deg.  to  1,500  deg.  F.  The  tool  dresser  must  bear  in 
mind  not  to  forge  steel  after  the  forging  heat  is  gone,  as  the 
steel  will  develop  small  cracks  and  bad  forging  strains,  which 
will  cause  it  to  crack  in  hardening. 

I  consider  it  good  practice  to  first  anneal  the  rough 
forging,  then  have  it  rough  machined  and  then  re-anneal  it 
to  take  out  all  possible  forging  strains;  then  the  tool  must 
be  machined  to  finished  sizes.  It  is  then  ready  for  harden- 
ing. 

In  heating  any  ordinary  carbon  steel  tool  to  harden,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  apply  heat  too  quickly,  as  this  will 
result  in  cracking  the  tool  while  it  is  cooling  in  the  hardening 

*From  a  paper  presented  at  the  convention  of  the  Master  Blacksmiths* 
Association. 
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use  of  such  tools  as  are  ordinarily  fuuiul  in  the  boiler  room. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  go  out>ide  to  secure  skilled  boiler 
maker.si  to  keep  it  in  first-class  operating  condition. 

Capacity  an  Important  Factor 
Not  the  least  imf)ortant  of  the  factors  which  indicates  the 
advisability  of  applying  superheated  steam  is  the  question  of 
boiler  tapacity  which  frequently  faces  railway  officials.  We 
have  already  seen  tliat  superheating  decreases  tlie  steam  con- 
sumption of  the  engine.  This  decrease  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  superheating  eliminates  cylinder  condensation, 
thereby  insuring  dry  steam  reaching  the  engine.  With  a  de- 
crease ia  steam  consumption,  due  to  superheating,  a  steam 
reserve  is  built  up,  which  reserve  is  available  and  can  be  util- 
ized in  the  engine  to  take  care  of  its  overload  capacity,  should 
an  additional  power  demand  be  required. 

Another  important  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  course 
which  must  be  })ursued  by  the  power  plant  operator  if  he  is 
forced  by  boiler  insurance  companies  to  operate  his  boilers 
at  a  lower  pre^^sure.  The  logical  result  of  such  pressure  re- 
duction is  the  ibd  of  capacity  of  the  plant,  necessitating  tlie 
possibility  of  adding  another  boiler  to  make  up  for  the  loss. 
Because  superheating  makes  up  the  loss  in  boiler  capacity 
caused  bv  the  reduction  in  the  pressure,  it  is  a  convenient, 
satisfactory  and  inexpensive  method  to  overcome  tlic  dift'i- 
•  cultv  wliicii  obtains  in  many  power  plants.  Furtherm(»re,  the 
plant  operating  on  .<;uperheated  >iteam  will  furnish  more  power 
even  under  a  reduced  pressure  than  it  will  if  it  were  using 
saturatiYJ  i^team;  in  other  words,  superheating  will  enable  a 
plant  to  operate  economically  and  at  its  original  capacity  at 
a  reduced  pressure. 

Long  steam  lines  in  many  cases  have  illustrated  that  the 
prol)lem  of  condensation  is  a  serious  one  and  the  nccessit}-  for 
reducing  this  condensation  is  frequently  a  vital  factor.  With 
superheat,  therefore,  it  may  be  possible  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sk'ttrn"  to  a  point  where  all  of  the  steam  can  be 
transmitted  toSis  destination  without  condensation  losses. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  CHISEL* 

A  large  number  of  the  chisels  now  in  use  are  not  forgefl 
shaped  and  hardened  in  the  best  way  to  give  long  life  ani 
adequate  service.  Considering  the  making  of  a  chisel  fror 
^-in.  octagon  tool  steel,  the  following  method  has  beei 
found  to  give  good  results 

Forging  .- 

Cut  otT  a  length  of  steel,  de|)cnding  on  the  length  of  chist' 
desired,  and  heat  up  the  end  for  2  in.  to  a  bright  cherry  red 
Trim  off  two  opposite  sides  so  as  to  form  a  blunt  nosed  too 
and   eliminate  the   danger  of  lapping   when   drawing  out. 
The  horn  of  the  anvil  should  be  used  in  drawing  out,  in- 
asmuch   as    this    will    have   the    least    possible   tendency    t'' 
widen  the  piece,  and  therefore  the  minimum  apiount  of  "edg 
ing  in"  or  hammering  on  the  edge  will   be  necessary.      A 
chisel  should  not  be  hammered  on  the  edge  because  the  graii: 
of  the  steel  will  thereby  be  distorted  or  "crumpled  up,"  an<i 
this  alwavs  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  any  metal.     If  in  the 
linal   forging  operation  the  chisel  gets  a  little  too  wide,  i' 
can  be  trimmed  off  on  the  emery  wheel  during  the  grinding' 
operation. 
»Draw  the  chisel  out  .^o  that  it  will  be  about  ^/'{^  in.  thick 


HANDLES  FW  GRINDING  BRACES 


BY  F.  W.  B. 


Homemade  valve  cjpfnding  braces  vary  in  size  and  na- 
ture to  suit  the  work  they,  are  used  on.  but  the  handle  is 
ufiually  a  troublesome  part.     The  sketch   illustrates  how  a 
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Grinding    Brace   Handle    Made   Prom   Scrap  Air  Motor  Piston 

desirabk^  handle  can  be  made  from  a  scrap  air  motor  piston. 
Discarded  pneumatic  motor  pistons  are  of  all  sizes  and  it 
is  not  much  trouble  to?  anneal  a  number  of  them,  "cut  away 
some  of  the  wing  making  a  solid  durable  handle  grip  that 
will  stay  on  and  run  smfX)thly.  The  end  of  the  piston  rod 
can  be  welded  to  the  brace  quickly  with  an  acetylene  torch. 


P'9-  2      , 
Three   Methods  of  Grinding   Flat  Chisels 


at  the' end  and  about  -^s  in-  thick  and  1 '4  in-  back  froiK 
the  end.  The  forging  should  be  finished  with  light  blow- 
until  the  steel  has  almost  lost  color,  but  it  absolutely  must 
not  be  struck  after  the  color  has  disappeared.  It  is  good 
practice  to  reheat  the  steel  to  a  dull  red  without  using  any 
l>last.  and  give  it  a  second  hammering  with  light  blows  until 
the  color  has  again  almost  disappeared. 

The  four  important  things  to  remember  in  forging  a  chisel 
are.  therefore:  Draw  out  at  a  good  cherr)'  red  heat;  finish 
with  light  blows  at  a  dull  red  heat;  do  not  hammer  after 
the  color  has  disappx'ared;  hammer  as  little  as  possible  on 
the  edge  and  then  only  when  the  steel  is  fairly  hot.    . 

Grinding 

Grind    the    chisel    before    it    is    hardened,    as    it   can    be 
ground  faster  in  this  way  without  the  danger  of  drawing 
the  temper.     The  shape  of  the  edge  of  the  chisel  is  very 
important,   although   this   fact  is  often   overlooked.     Fig.    1 
shows  a  chi.<el  ground  with  a  concave  edge.     If  this  is  driven 
down  onto  a  flat  surface,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great,  strain 
will    be   put   on   the  comers,   and   they   are   almost   sure  tf 
break  off.      Fig.   2  shows  a  chisel  groun^with  a  perfectl) 
flat  edge.     If  this  chisel  is  driven  down  onto  a  flat  surfaci 
and  held  perfectly  straight  the  cutting  strain  will   be  dis 
tributed  evenly  over  the  entire  edge,  and  the  chisel  will  b< 
satisfactor)'.      It  must    be   remembered,   however,   that   it   i 
almost  impossible  to  hold   a  chi.sel  absolutely  straight  and 
therefore,  either  one  (orner  or   the  other  will   be  severel\ 
stressed   by  -the   chi.sel    being   tilted   over.      Fig.    3    shows    :■ 
chisel  ground  with  a  slightly  convex  edge,  which  is  by  fai 
the  best  for  ordinary  work.     The  corners  of  a  chisel  an 
always  the  danger  point,   and  with  the  convex  edge  th(fsi 

•-Abstract  of  4-^ge  folder  issued  by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago. 
111.,   entitled   "Do  You   Know   Hn\^^rt>  Make  a  Good  Chisel?" 
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omers  are  protected  even  when  the  chisel  is  tilted  over  con- 
-iderably  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Hardening  and  Tempering 

After  the  chisel  has  been  ground  to  the  desired  shape,  heat 
it  to  a  dull  cherry  red  color  for  about  ly^  in.  from  the  end 
ind  quench  it  vertically  in  cold  water  to  a  depth  of  1':;  in., 
.noving  it  up  and  down  until  no  red  color  is  left  in  any  part 
of  the  steel.  The  part  which  has  been  drawn  out  should 
now  be  polished  with  emery  cloth  and  the  temper  drawn 
io  a  dark  purple  or  a  blue  by  holding  the  chisel  over  the 
tire  or  in  a  furnace.  Always  draw  a  chisel  a  little  more 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
iiarden  the  chisel  back  much  further  than  usual  because  a 
chisel  so  made  can  be  ground  a  great  many  times  without 
redressing.  Inasmuch  as  grinding  is  cheap  and  redressing 
is  expensive,  considerable  loss  can  thereby- be  avoided. 


FOUR  FRAME  WELDS  IN  TWO  OPERATIONS 

An  interesting  example  of  the  possibilities  of  Thermit 
welding  was  afforded  recently  by  an  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  Baltimore  and  Ohio  kxomotive  No.  4010  used  in 
hill  service.    While  pushing  a  heavy  train  up  grade  all  four 


Fig.   1 — Appearance   of   Front   Frames   Before   Welding 

front  frame  sections  were  broken  in  front  of  the  cylinders  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

In  making  repairs,  the  frames  were  straightened  and  the 
broken  ends  located  in  place  ready  for  welding  by  the  Thermit 
process.     As  the  two  pairs  of  fractures  happened  to  be  very 


Fig.  2 — View  Showing  Thermit  Welds  and   Front   Deck  Casting 
Ready    to    Be    Applied 

J-ose  together,  the  top  and  bottom  members  of  each  set  were 

''f>aired  l)y  making  only  one  weld,  thus  joining  botli  frames 

ogether  as  .shown  at  the  arrows  in  Fig.  2.     The  result  was 

not  only  a  saving  in  time,  labor  and  material,  hut  a  strength- 


ening of  the  frames  at  the  })oints  welded.  After  the  welds 
were  completed  and  the  deck  casting  put  in  place,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  ream  out  the  holes  and  rebolt  the  casting. 
These  welds  were  made  by  J.  W.  Boyd  on  April  6,  1920.  and 
the  locomotive  has  since  been  in  constant  service. 


TRIPLE  VALVE  GRINDING  MACHINE 

The  device  illustrated  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  labor 
of  grinding  triple  valve  slide  valves.  As  .shown,  the  valve 
is  arranged  to  be  held  on  a  stand  on  the  air  bra^e  bench. 
The  grinding  compound  is  applied  to  the  slide^Kalve  and 
it  is  then  placed  in  position  on  the  valve  seat.  An  eccentric 
with  a  crank  arm  and  crank  is- driven  bv  means  of  a  litrhi 


-.     '     Triple    Valve    Grinding    Machine 

belt  from  overlieud  shafting.  The  crank  arm  is  arranged  to 
be  connected  to  the  slide  valve  and  when  ]>ower  is  applied, 
the  valve  will  be  moved  Ijack  and  forward. 

When  either  the  slide  valve  or  its  seat  is  badly  worn,  ex- 
perience has  shouTi  that  a  long  time  is  required  to  grind  out 
the  irregularities  by  hand.  The  slide  valve  grinding  device 
illustrated  has  proved  a  labor-saver  for  this  operation. 


.     CARBON  AND  HIGH  SPEED  STEEL* 

BY   J.   PURCELL 
Western    Pacific 

When  designing  or  making  a  tool  from  carbon  steel  we 
must  first  consider  the  proper  kind  of  steel  to  use  and  then 
see  that  the  tool  is  designed  so  that  it  will  harden  properly 
without  breaking. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the  heating  and  forging 
of  steel,  as  the  heating  of  steel  to  forge  is  one  of  the  most 
particular  of  all  the  operations.  The  tool  dresser  must  turn 
the  steel  over  in  the  forge  or  furnace  to  see  that  it  is  heated 
evenly  to  a  little  above  the  hardening  temperature,  say  about 
1,475  dcg.  to  1,500  deg.  F.  The  tool  dresser  must  bear  in 
mind  not  to  forge  steel  after  the  forging  heat  is  gone,  as  the 
steel  will  develoj)  small  cracks  and  bad  forging  strains,  which 
will  cause  it  to  crark  in  hardening. 

I  consider  it  good  practice  to  first  anneal  the  rough 
forging,  then  have  it  rough  machined  and  then  re-anneal  it 
to  take  out  all  possible  forging  strains;  then  the  tool  must 
be  machined  to  finished  sizes.  It  is  then  ready  for  harden- 
ing. 

In  heating  any  ordinary  carbon  steel  tool  to  harden,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  apply  heat  too  quickly,  as  tiiis  will 
result  in  cracking  the  tool  while  it  is  cooling  in  the  hardening 

'From  .-i  paper  presentci  at  tlic  convention  ^  the  Mawer   r.lack>niiths' 
Association. 
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bath.  A  good  practice  is  to  have  tools  that  you  are  going 
to  harden  placed  around  the  forge  fire,  or,  on  top  of  the 
tool  furnace,  where  they  will  become  slightly  heated  before 
they  are  put  into  the  fire.  The  tool  must  have  time  to  heat 
to  the  center,  otherwise  it  will  crack  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  hardening  bath.  A  good  hardening  heat  for  carbon 
steel  is  from  1,400  deg.  to  1,450  deg.  F. 

There  are  various  ways  to  temjjer,  but  we  use  the  oil  and 
thermometer.  The  tool  is  placed  in  the  bath  of  oil,  which 
has  a  thermometer  attached  and  the  bath  is  placed  in  the 
furnace.  The  oil  is  brought  up  to  the  required  temperature, 
the  tools  are  removed  from  the  oil  and  put  into  a  vat  con- 
taining lye  to  remove  the  oil,  then  quickly  removed  from  the 
bath  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  open  air.  We  draw  the  tem- 
per from  380  deg.  to  590  deg.  F.,  according  to  the  amount 
of  carbon  in  the  steel. 

The  forging,  hardeniijg,  and  tempering  of  high  speed  steel 
is  carried  on  by  practically  the  same  methods  as  carbon  steel, 
except  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  We  forge  our  high 
speed  steel  between  1,875  deg.  and  1,925  deg.,  harden  be- 
tween 2,300  deg.  and  2,350  deg.  F.,  and  let  the  temper  down 
to  about  600  deg.  F. 


AIR  COMPRESSOR  STAND 

All  shop  men  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  handling 
air  compressors,  especially  the  heavy  Westinghouse  cross 
compound  compressors.  Alany  different  kinds  of  tables  or 
stands  have  been  devised  for  holding  them  while  under  re- 
pair and  the  one  illustrated  has  proved  both  simple  in  con- 
struction and  efficient  for  this  purpose. 

As  shown,  the  stand  ftself  is  composed  of  built  up  sections 
of  pipe.  Two  iron  brackets  are  arranged  to  be  solidly 
fastened,  one  on  either  side  of  the  compressor,  by  means  of 
pipe  studs  in  the  air  and  steam  intake  and  exhaust  passages. 
On  each  bracket  there  is  a  projecting  center  arranged  so  that 


stand  Arranged  to   Swivel   Air  Compressor 

both  the  compressor  and  brackets  will  be  suspended  at  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  compressor.  By  this  means,  a  com- 
presson  can  be  easily  swiveled  at  any  angle,  or  upside  down, 
whichever  position  is  most  convenient  for  the  workman.  Dogs 
are  arranged  to  hold  the  compressor  firmly  in  either  the  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  position. 

In  operation,  the  compressor  is  first  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
the  brackets  put  in  place.  A  monorail  crane  then  lifts  the 
compressor  and  brackets,  setting  them  down  at  whatever 
compressor  stand  may  be  vacant.  In  this  way,  practically 
no  trucking  by  hand  is  required  and  there  is  a  big  saving  in 
labor. 


HEAT  TREATMENT  OF  FORMING  TOOLS  FOR 

WHEEL  LATHES 

BY  FRANK  D.  KENNEY 
Toolmaker,   BiUerica   Shops,   Boston   &   Maine 

There  are  a  great  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  ex- 
plaining why  a  certain  tool  does  extraordinarily  good 
work.  When  all  other  factors  remain  constant  and  the  tool 
efficiency  is  improved  by  changes  in  heat  treatment,  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  point  where  breakage  is  practically 
eliminated  and  the  tool  does  its  greatest  amount  of  work. 
The  heat  treatment  directly  responsible  for  such  a  tod  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest. 

Wheel  lathe  forming  tools  giving  the  maximum  amount  of 
service  at  Billerica  Shops  are  made  of  a  well-known  brand 
of  high  speed  steel.    They  are  about  6  in.  long,  4  in.  wide 
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Wheel  Lathe  Forming  Tool 


and  iy2  in.  thick.  On  one  of  the  6  in.  sides,  a  profile  of  the 
tread  and  flange  of  the  tire  is  milled.  The  other  long  side  is 
shouldered  in  about  54  in.  leaving  a  square  rib  on  the  lower 
edge  which  fits  into  a  slot  on  the  tool  post.  Two  holes  are 
drilled  in  the  proper  places  to  allow  for  bolting  to  the  ma- 
chine. 

For  the  heat  treatment  of  these  tools,  the  one  thing  that  is 
necessary  is  equipment.  Not  necessarily  expensive  equip-  ., 
ment  but  efficient  equipment  must  be  provided  if  it  is  desired  ^ 
to  obtain  good  results,  and  duplicate  them  to  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  For  heat  treating  forming  tools,  four  crude  oil- 
fired  furnaces,  pyrometers,  thermometers,  etc.,  are  used.  The 
larger  of  the  furnaces  is  held  at  a  heat  of  from  1,400  deg.  F. 
to  1,450  deg.  F.  and  used  for  carbon  steel;  also  for  pre-heat- 
ing  high  speed  steel.  Adjacent  to  this  is  the  high  heat  fur- 
nace for  the  hardening  of  high  speed  steel,  held  between  2,250 
deg.  F.  and  2,300  deg.  F.  Then  there  is  the  lead  bath  which 
is  held  at  about  750  deg.  F,  and  used  for  both  quenching  and 
drawing  forming  tools  among  other  operations.  FinaUy 
there  is  the  tempering  furnace  used  in  drawing  operations 
up  to  600  deg.  F. 

Forming  tools  come  to  the  tool  room  for  treatment  in  pairs, 
a  right  and  a  left.  They  are  laid  on  the  roof  of  the  carbon 
steel  ftimace  and  left  there  until  too  hot  to  handle  with  the 
hands.  They  are  then  removed  to  just  inside  the  door  of  the 
1,450  deg.  F.  furnace,  which  spot  happens  to  be  the  coolest 
place  within  the  oven.  After  becoming  warm,  they  are  grad- 
ually worked  toward  the  center  of  the  furnace.  When  the 
steel  becomes  thoroughly  heated  to  the  temperature  of  tiie 
oven,  the  tools  are  ready  for  the  high  heat.  They  are  placed  in 
the  2,300  deg.  F.  furnace  one  at  a  time,  each  tool  being  con- 
stantly watched  and  frequently  turned  and  moved  about  to 
insure  uniform  heating.  When  the  last  "shadow"  has  left 
the  center  of  the  tool,  and  the  surface  looks  glossy  and  wet, 
and  when  little  bubbles  seem  about  to  form,  or  in  other  words 
when  the  tool  attains  the  proper  hardening  temperature,  it  is 
removed  and  placed  in  the  lead  bath  which  has  been  previ- 
ously heated  to  750  deg.  F.  and  quenched  therein. 
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On  account  of  the  lead  having  a  higher  specific  gravity 
than  steel,  the  tool  must  be  weighted  to  keep  it  wholly  im- 
mersed in  the  bath.  This  is  done  for  the  want  of  a  better 
way,  by  means  of  a  heavy  block  of  iron  long. enough  so  that 
one  end  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  pot  and  th^  other  on  the  tool 
which  is  dipped  endwise.  This  added  weiglit  keeps  the  tool 
covered  with  lead.  The  use  of  the  lead  as  a  quenching 
medium  positively  eliminates  breakage,  a  fact  which  in  itself 
is  reason  enqugh  for  its  use.  The  second  tool  which  was  left 
in  the  1,500  deg.  F.  oven  goes  through  the  same  operation 
and  both  are  left  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  lead. 

In  drawing,  we  take  advantage  of  that  phenomenon  in  high 
speed  steel  treating  known  as  secondary  hardness  or  the  1,100 
deg.  F.  draw.  The  pot  is  heated  slowly  to  between  1,050  deg. 
F.  and  1,100  deg.  F.,  and  the  tools  are  allowed  to  soak  at 
this  temperature  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  they  are 
removed  and  allowed  to  cool  naturally.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  heat  the  tools  about  1,100  deg.  F.,  as  beyond  this  point 
there  is  a  sharp  loss  of  high  speed  steel's  greatest  asset,  that 
of  red  hardness. 

The  one  bad  feature  of  lead  as  a  quenching  medium  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  stick  to  the  work  with  the  re- 
sultant glazing  of  emery  wheels  and  trouble  in  general  trying 
to  get  it  off.    This  can  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  using 


was  that  made  while  the  tools  were  checked  under  actual 
working  conditions,  which  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  only 
real  test  of  a  tool.  Tools  drawn  to  1,100  deg.  F.  in  every 
case  gave  greater  production  than  the  ones  drawn  to  450  deg. 
P.,  and  in  some  cases  two  or  three  times  as  much.  These  final 
phases  of  the  experiment  prove  conclusively  the  great  value 
of  secondary  hardness. 


Heat  Treating  Corner  of  Toolroom 

a  piece  of  oily  waste  which,  if  rubbed  briskly  over  the  tool 
immediately  after  leaving  the  bath,  will  remove  most  of  the 
lead.  The  two  points  of  .the  operation  that  must  be  most 
carefully  observed  are  the  above  mentioned  caution  of  not 
drawing  above  1,100  deg.  F.,  and  the  temperature  at  which 
the  tools  are  quenched.  Subsequent  operations  all  depend  on 
the  quenching  temperature  and,  of  course,  are  of  no  value 
without  the  proper  hardening  to  begin  with. 

In  regard  to  the  1,100  deg.  F.  drawing  temperature,  some 
very  definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  chief  metallurgist  of  a  leading  machine  tool 
manufacturer.  From  each  of  twelve  different  brands  of  high 
speed  steel  used  in  a  test,  four  milling  cutters  were  made. 
These  were  all  heated  and  quenched  alike  (heated  to  2,300 
deg.  F.  and  quenched  in  oil  at  100  deg.  F.).  Two  of  the  cut- 
ters from  each  brand  were  drawn  to  450  deg.  F.,  and  the 
remaining  duplicate  set  was  drawn  to  1,100  deg.  F.  A 
oomparison  of  the  hardness  numbers  made  before  and  after 
ihe  1,100  deg.  F.  draw  showed  that  two  of  the  steels  actually 
gained  in  hardness.    Probably  the  most  valuable  data  given 


FLUE  HOLE  CUTTER 

BY  A.  G.  JOHNSON 
Mech.  £n^.,  D.  &  I.  R.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn.  * 

The  illustrations  show  a  special  cutter  used  to  make 
holes  in  firebox  flue  sheets  for  superheater  flues.  It  is  also 
adaptable  to  cutting  holes  in  front  flue -«ieets  which,  how- 
ever, seldom  need  to  be  renewed.  The  cutter  is  used  in  a 
heavy  drill  press  or  radial  drill. 

The  shank  is  turned  to  a  number  five  Morse  taper  and  the 
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Assembled    Flue    Hole   Cutter 

guiding  end  is  made  of  tempered  tool  steel.  The  center  piece 
is  a  piece  of  soft  steel,  screwed  onto  the  shank.  Square  slots 
are  milled  so  that  the  cutting  edges  of  the  tools  will  come 
exactly  on  the  center  lines.  The  finished  ring  is  shrunk  on, 
then  drilled  and  tapped  for  the  safety  set  screws. 

The  cutters,  which  are  made  of  %  in.  square  tool  steel, 
are  held  in  place  by  the  safety  set  screws  shown  and  a  plate  is 
fastened  on  the  back  to  prevent  them  from  coming  out.  The 
tools  are  now  dressed  up  on  the  grinding  wheel  and  turned 
inside  and  out,   with   the  grinder,  to  the  exact  size  circle 
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Sketch  Showing    Cutter  Details 

required.  It  will  be  noted  that  two  tools  are  ground  to  cut 
on  the  outside  and  the  remaining  two  are  ground  to  cut  on 
the  inside  so  each  continuously  leaves  clearance  for  the  other, 
which  makes  a  smooth  job.  Oil  holes  are  put  in,  one  for 
each  tool  and  one  for  the  center  pin. 

In  operation  the  sheet  is  first  layed  out  and  flanged,  the 
•centers  ick  flue  holes  being  drilled  1^  in.  in  diameter  to 
guide  the  cutters.  Finished  holes  are  cut  in  the  sheet,  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  five  minutes,  through  a  J4  in.  sheet. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  holes  have  been  cut  through  J4  in. 
plates  with  one  set  of  tools  without  r^inding. 
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bath.  A  good  practice  is  to  have  tools  that  you  are  going 
to  harden  phiced  around  the  forge  fire,  or,  on  top  of  the 
tool  furnace,  where  they  will  become  slightly  heated  before 
they  are  put  into  the  fire.  The  tool  must  have  time  to  heat 
to  the  center,  otherwise  it  will  crack  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  hardening  bath,  A  good  hardening  heat  for  carbon 
steel  is  from  1,400  deg.  to  1,450  deg.  F. 

There  are  various  ways  to  temper,  but  we  use  the  oil  and 
thermometer.  The  tool  is  placed  in  the  bath  of  oil,  which 
has  a  thermometer  attachccl  and  the  bath  is  placed  in  the 
furnace.  The  oil  is  brought  up  to  the  required  temperature, 
the  tools  are  removed  from  the  oil  and  put  into  a  vat  con- 
taining lye  to  remove  the  oil,  then  quickly  removed  from  the 
bath  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  open  air.  We  draw  the  tem- 
per from  380  deg.  to  590  deg,  F.,  according  to  the  amount 
of  carbon  in  the  steel. 

The  forging,  hardening,  and  tempering  of  high  speed  steel 
is  carried  on  by  practically  the  same  methods  as  carbon  steel, 
except  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  We  forge  our  high 
speed  steel  between  1,875  deg.  and  1,925  deg.,  harden  be- 
tween 2,300  deg.  and  2.350  deg.  F.,  and  let  the  temper  down 
to  iriiout  600  deg.  F. 


AIR  COMPRESSOR  STAND 

All  shop  men  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  handling 
air  compressors,  especially  the  lieavy  Westinghouse  cross 
compound  compressors.  Many  different  kinds  of  tables  or 
stands  have  been  devised  for  holding  them  while  under  re- 
pair and  the  one  illustrated  has  proved  both  simple  in  con- 
struction and  efficient  for  this  purpose. 

As  shown,  the  stand  itself  is  composed  of  built  up  sections 
of  pipe.  Two  iron  brackets  are  arranged  to  be  solidly 
fastened,  one  on  either  side  of  the  compressor,  by  means  of 
pipe  studs  in  the  air  and  steam  intake  and  exhaust  passages. 
On  each  bracket  there  is  a  projecting  center  arranged  so  that 
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stand    Arranged    to    Swivel    Air   Compressor 

both  the  com})res5or  and  brackets  will  be  suspended  at  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  compressor.  By  this  means,  a  com- 
presson  can  be  easily  swiveled  at  any  angle,  or  upside  down, 
whichever  position  i>  most  convenient  f(5r  the  workman.  Dogs 
are  arranged  to  hold  thi-  eomj)ressor  firmly  in  either  the  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  position. 

In  operation,  the  compressor  is  first  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
the  brackets  put  in  place.  A  monorail  crane  tlien  lifts  the 
compres-or  and  brackets,  setting  them  down  at  whatever 
compressor  stand  may  be  vacant.  In  this  way,  practically 
no  trucking  by  hand  is  required  and  there  is  a  big  saving  in 
labor.  .       .' 


HEAT  TREATMENT  OF  FORMING  TOOLS  FOR 

WHEEL  LATHES 

BY  FRANK  D.  KENNEY 
Toolmaker,    Billerica    Shops,    Boston    &    Maine 

There  are  a  great  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  ex- 
plaining why  a  certain  tool  does  extraordinarily  good 
work.  When  all  other  factors  remain  constant  and  the  tool 
efficiency  is  improved  by  changes  in  heat  treatment,  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  point  where  breakage  is  practically 
eliminated  and  the  tool  does  its  greatest  amount  of  work. 
Tiie  heat  treatment  directly  responsible  for  such  a  tool  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest. 

Wheel  lathe  forming  tools  giving  the  maximum  amount  of 
service  at  Billerica  Shops  are  made  of  a  well-known  brand 
of  high  speed  steel.     They  are  about  6  in,  long,  4  in.  wide 
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and  iy2  in,  thick.  On  one  of  the  6  in.  sides,  a  profile  of  the 
tread  and  flange  of  the  tire  is  milled.  The  other  long  side  is 
shouldered  in  about  j/i  in.  leaving  a  square  rib  on  the  lower 
edge  which  fits  into  a  slot  on  the  tool  post.  Two  holes  are 
drilled  in  the  proper  places  to  allow  for  bolting  to  the  ma- 
cliine. 

For  the  heat  treatment  of  these  tools,  the  one  thing  that  is 
necessary  is  equipment.  Not  necessarily  expensive  equip- 
ment l)Ut  efficient  equipment  must  be  provided  if  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  good  re.^ults,  and  duplicate  them  to  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  For  heat  treating  forming  tools,  four  crude  oil- 
fired  furnaces,  pyrometers,  thermometers,  etc.,  are  used.  The 
larger  of  the  furnaces  is  held  at  a  heat  of  from  1,400  deg.  F. 
to  1,450  deg.  F.  and  used  for  carbon  steel;  also  for  pre-heat- 
ing  high  sjiced  steel.  Adjacent  to  this  is  the  high  heat  fur- 
nace for  the  hardening  of  high  speed  steel,  held  between  2,250 
dt'ii,.  F.  and  2.300  deg.  F.  Then  there  is  the  lead  bath  which 
is  held  at  about  750  deg.  F,  and  used  for  both  quenching  and 
drawing  forming  tools  among  other  operations.  Finally 
there  is  the  tempering  furnace  used  in  drawing  operations 
up  to  600  deg.  F, 

Forming  tools  come  to  the  tool  room  for  treatment  in  pgjrs, 
a  right  and  a  left.  They  are.  laid  on  the  roof  of  the  carbon 
steel  ffirnace  and  left  there  unti-1  too  hot  to  handle  with  the 
hands.  They  are  then  removed  to  just  inside  the  door  of  the 
1,450  deg.  F,  furnace,  which  spot  happens  to  be  the  coolest 
place  within  the  oven.  After  becoming  warm,  they  are  grad- 
ually worked  toward  the  center  of  the  furnace.  When  the 
steel  becomes  tlioroughly  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the 
oven,  the  tools  are  ready  for  the  high  heat.  They  are  placed  in 
the  2,300  deg.  F.  furnace  one  at  a  time,  each  tool  being  con- 
stantly watched  and  frequently  turned  and  moved  about  to 
insure  uniform  heating.  When  the  last  "shadow"  has  left 
the  center  of  the  tool,  and  the  surface  looks  glossy  and  wet, 
and  when  little  bubbles  seem  about  to  form,  or  in  other  words 
when  the  tool  attains  the  proper  hardening  temperature,  it  is 
removed  and  placed  in  the  lead  bath  which  has  been  previ- 
ously heated  to  750  deg.  F.  and  quenched  therein. 
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On  account  of  the  lead  having  a  higher  specific  gravity 
;han  steel,  the  tool  must  be  weighted  to  keep  it  wholly  im- 
:nerscd  in  the  bath.  This  is  done  for  the  want  of  a  better 
way,  by  means  of  a  heavy  block  of  iron  long  enough  so  that 
')ne  end  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  pot  and  the  other  on  the  tool 
which  is  dipped  endwise.  This  added  weight  keeps  the  tool" 
:overed  with  lead.  The  use  of  the  lead  as  a  quenching 
medium  positively  eliminates  breakage,  a  fact  which  in  itself 
IS  reason  enough  for  its  use.  The  second  tool  which  was  left 
in  the  1,500  deg.  F.  oven  goes  through  the  same  operation 
ind  both  are  left  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  lead. 

In  drawing,  we  take  advantage  of  that  phenomenon  in  high 
speed  steel  treating  known  as  secondary  hardness  or  the  1,100 
deg.  F.  draw.  The  pot  is  heated  slowly  to  between  1,050  deg. 
F.  and  1,100  deg.  F.,  and  the  tools  are  allowed  to  soak  at 
this  temperature  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  they  are 
removed  and  allowed  to  cool  naturally.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  heat  the  tools  about  1,100  deg.  F.,  as  beyond  this  point 
there  is  a  sharp  loss  of  high  speed  steel's  greatest  asset,  that 
of  red  hardness. 

The  one  bad  feature  of  lead  as  a  quenching  medium  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  stick  to  the  work  with  the  re- 
sultant glazing  ojF  emery  wheels  and  trouble  in  general  trying 
to  get  it  off.    This  can  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  using 


was  that  made  wliile  the  tools  were  checked  under  actual 
working  conditions,  which  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  only 
real  test  of  a  tool.  Tools  drawn  to  1,100  deg.  F.  in  every 
case  gave  greater  production  than  the  ones  drawn  to  450  deg. 
F.,  and  in  some  cases  two  or  three  times  as  much.  These  final 
phases  of  the  experiment  prove  conclusively  the  great  value 
of  secondan' hardness. 


•     •  Heat  Treating   Corner  of  Toolpoom 

a  piece  of  oily  waste  which,  if  rubbed  briskly  over  the  tool 
immediately  after  leaving  the  bath,  will  remove  most  of  the 
lead.  The  two  points  of  the  operation  that  must  be  most 
;  arefully  obser\^ed  are  the  above  mentioned  caution  of  not 
■Irawing  above  1,100  deg.  F.,  and  the  temperature  at  which 
tlie  tools  are  quenched.  Subsequent  operations  all  depend  on 
the  quenching  temperature  and,  of  course,  are  of  no  value 
vithout  the  proper  hardening  to  begin  with.        •  -"-'- 

In  regard  to  the  1,100  deg.  F.  drawing  temperature,  some 
cry  definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a  paper  pre- 
•ared  by  the  chief  metallurgist  of  a  leading  machine  tool 
aanufacturer.  From  each  of  twelve  different  brands  of  high 
peed  steel  used  in  a  test,  four  milling  cutters  were  made, 
i  hese  were  all  heated  and  quenched  alike  (heated  to  2,300 
^'CiT.  F.  and  quenched  in  oil  at  100  deg.  F.).  Two  of  the  cut- 
lers from  each  brand  were  drawn  to  450  deg.  F.,  and  the 
"cmaining  duplicate  set  was  drawn  to  1,100  deg.  F.  A 
omparison  of  the  hardness  numbers  made  before  and  after 
be  1,100  deg.  F.  draw  showed  that  two  of  the  steels  actually 
'ained  in  hardness.     Probably  the  most  valuable  data  given 


FLUE  HOLE  CUTTER 

BY  A.  G.  JOHNSON 
Mech.   Engr.,   D.   &   I.   R.,  Two  Harbors,   Minn.  • 

The  illustrations  sliow  a  special  cutter  used  to  make 
holes  in  firebox  flue  sheets  for  superheater  flues.  It  is  also 
adaptable  to  cutting  holes  in  front  flue  sheets  which,  how- 
ever, seldom  need  to  he  renewed.  The  cutter  is  used  in  a 
heav>'  drill  press  or  radial  drill. 

The  shank  is  turned  to  a  number  five  Morse  taper  and  tlie 


Assembled    Flue    Hole    Cutter 

guiding  end  is  made  of  tempered  tool  steel.  The  center  piece 
is  a  piece  of  soft  steel,  screwed  onto  the  shank.  Square  slots 
are  milled  so  that  the  cutting  edges  of  the  tools  will  come 
exactly  on  the  center  lines.  The  finished  ring  is  shrunk. on, 
then  drilled  and  tapped  for  the  safety  set  screws. 

The  cutters,  which  are  made  of  ^s  in.  square  tool  steel, 
are  held  in  place  by  the  safety  set  screws  shown  and  a  plate  is 
fastened  on  the  back  to  prevent  them  from  coming  out.  The 
tools  are  now  dressed  up  on  the  grinding  wheel  and  turned 
inside   and   out,   with   the  grinder,   to  the  exact   size  circle 
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Sketch    Showing    Cutter    Details 

required.  It  will  be  noted  that  two  tools  are  ground  to  cut 
on  the  outside  and  the  remaining  two  are  ground  to  cut  on 
the  inside  so  each  continuously  leaves  clearance  for  the  other, 
which  makes  a  smooth  job.  Oil  holes  are  put  in,  one  for 
each  tool  and  one  for  the  center  pin. 

In  operation  the  sheet  is  first  layed  out  and  flanged,  the 
centers  for  flue  holes  being  drilled  1^  in.  in  diameter  to 
guide  the  cutters.  Finished  holes  are  cut  in  the  sheet,  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  five  minutes,  through  a  J^  in.  sheet. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  holes  have  been  cut  through  yi  in. 
plates  with  one  set  of  tools  without  regrinding. 


Self-Contained  Cylindrical  Grinding  Machine 


ANEW  cylindrical  grinding  machine  developed  by  the 
Norton  C'ompany,  Worcester,  Mass.,  embodies  two 
important  departures  from  previous  practice.  The 
new  machine,  known  as  the  10-in.  by  72-in.  Type  B  grinder, 
is  entirely  self-contained,  being  arranged  for  electric  motor 
drive  with  the  motor  an  integral  part  of  the  machine.  This 
eliminates  all  overhead  shafting  and  belts.  The  second 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  table  speed  obtained.  In  the  past, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  a  table  speed  of  over  10  ft. 


glasses  in  front  of  the  op)erator.  The  spindle  bearing  ad- 
justment is  simple  and  the  operator  can  cause  the  bearings 
to  close  tight  upon  the  oil  film  on  the  spindle  by  simply 
turning  the  thumb  screws  until  he  cannot  turn  them  any 
more.  This  adjustment  is  made  at  any  time  while  the 
spindle  is  running.  The  end  thrust  also  is  adjusted  by  a 
thumb  screw. 

The  spindle  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  power  shaft 
enclosed  in  the  base.     Owing  to  the  belt  pull  being  down- 


Norton  Type  B  Cylindrical  Grinding  Machine  of  10-ln.  by  72-ln.  Capacity 


per  min.  but  by  means  of  a  patented  reversing  mechanism 
which  reduces  the  shock  and  noise  at  reversal,  the  new  Nor- 
ton grinder  provides  table  speeds  from  10  to  32  ft.  per  min. 
'  The  head  stock  work  drive  is  by  means  of  spiral  and 
worm  gearing  entirely  enclosed  in  oil.  The  rotation  of  the 
work  is  started  or  stopped  simultaneously  with  the  table  or 
alone  by  the  use  of  a  quick-acting  lever  and  a  multiple  disc 
clutch.  The  footstock  of  the  grinder  is  of  improved  con- 
struction combining  the  screw  and  lever  types.  Adjustment 
for  the  spindle  fit  can  be  made  over  its  entire  length  at  any 
time. 

The  wheel  head  or  wheel  slide  is  of  massive  construction 
and  hollow  containing  a  chain-driven  pump  and  oil  reservoir 
for  oiling  the  wheel  spindle  and  end  thrust  bearings.  The 
oil  supply  to  the  spindle  bearings  is  visible  through  two 


ward  instead  of  up,  it  is  possible  to  transmit  a  greater 
amount  of  power  to  the  wheel  spindle  than  in  former  drives. 
An  idler  is  provided  to  take  up  slack  in  the  belt. 

The  work  table  is  of  improved  construction  to  secure 
neatness  in  the  care  of  the  grinding  compound.  The  sliding 
table  is  started  and  stopped  either  simultaneously  with  the 
work  or  separately  as  desired.  The  speed  changes  for  the 
table  are  transmitted  by  means  of  heat-treated  sliding  gear- 
and  positive  clutches  in  an  oil  bath.  There  is  an  independ 
ent  table  speed  for  truing  the  wheel  which  is  obtained  b> 
moving  a  lever  for  this  purpose  only.  The  proper  speec" 
ia  obtained  at  once  regardless  of  which  work  traverse  speech 
may  be  in  gear  and  is  returned  to  the  original  table  speed  b} 
moving  the  same  lever  back. 

A  quick-acting  hand  cross  traverse  for  the  wheel  slide 
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and  an  improved  micrometer  adjustment  for  sizing  work  are     machine,  to  the  lubrication  of  bearings.    With  the  exception 
provided.     The  in-feed  is  operated  either  at  each  end  of     of  a  few  places  where  it  is  not  essential  that  the  oiling  be 


t!ie  table  stroke,  or  when  the  table  is  still  for  a  direct  in-cut. 
1  he  change  is  made  by  the  simple  movement  of  a  lever. 
The  pump  tank  and  settling  tank  are  integral,  mounted 


Rear    View    of    Grinder    Showing    Setting    Tanl<,    IHeadstocic    Drive 
I^Aechanlsm  and   Driving  l\^otor 

upon  ball-bearing  truck  wheels,  so  that  the  tank  is  in  reality 
a  dump  cart  on  wheels.  The  pump  is  arranged  to  swivel 
on  its  driving-shaft  axis  and  can  be  swung  up  out  of  the 
tank  and  the  tank  removed  to  dump  while  a  duplicate  filled 
with  clean  compound  is  rolled  into  place.  The  time  re- 
quired for  changing  the  tank  is  only  from  three  to  five 
minutes.  The  steadyrests  are  of  improved  construction. 
They  have  thumb-screw  stop  adjustment  for  size  of  work 
and  are  attached  or  detached  quickly  by  a /lever  and  cam. 
The  work  shoes  and  work-shoe  holders  are  interchangeable 
with  previous  types  of  Norton  grinding  machines. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid,  in  the  designing  of  the 


frequent,  all  the  bearings  are  automatically  oiled.  There 
are  also  47  ball  bearings  throughout  the  machine,  all  of 
which  are  enclosed  in  oil  baths.  .;:. 

Six  work  speeds  are  provided  ranging  from  53  to  167 
r.  p.  m.  There  are  seven  speeds  for  the  work  table.  A 
truing  speed  of  2.3  ft.  per  min.  can  be  obtained  and  regular 
speeds  vary  from  10  to  32  ft.  per  min.  The  length  of  the 
table  is  8  ft.  10^  in.  Cylindrical  work  72  in.  long  and 
up  to  10  in.  in  diameter  can  be  ground.     Each  tooth  in  the 


View  of  Wheel-head  Showing  Bearing  Adjustment  Screws 

index  gear  represents  a  work  diameter  reduction  of  .00025 
in.  and  there  is  an  automatic  feed  range  from  .00025  to 
.0035  in.  diameter  reduction  at  each  reversal  of  the  table. 
A  15-hp.  motor,  designed  to  operate  at  a  constant  speed  of 
1,200  r.  p.  m.,  is  required  to  drive  the  new  Norton  grinder. 


Collapsible  Tap  of  Simple  Rugged  Design 

THE  original  and  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  col-     that  the  chasers  will  be  released  at  exactly  the  right  point  ; 
lapsible  tap,  made  by  the  Rickert-Shafer  Company,         The  illustrations  show  the  manner  in  which  this  is  ac- 
Erie,  Pa.,  is  the  method  of  withdrawing  the  chasers     complished.    At  the  point  of  release  the  force  of  the  cut  pulls 
when  the  work  has  been  tapped  to  the  required  depth.     The     the  head  from  the  locking  pins  and  revolves  it.     This  action 
manufacturers  claim  it  to  be  positive  in  action,  inasmuch     causes  the  cams  on  the  core  to  act  and  pull  the  core  back, 

drawing  the  chasers  in  the  head  and  clearing  them  from  the 


RIckert-Shafer  Collapsible  Tap 


as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  stick.  This  is  a  decided  advan- 
t;:ge  in  all  cases,  but  especially  so  where  work  has  to  be 
t-pped  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  in  which  case  the 
operator  can  place  full  reliance  upon  the  tool,  as  it  is  stated 


View  Showing  IMechanicai  Details  of  Collapsible  Tap 


work.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  tool  no  dependence  is 
placed  upon  springs  for  the  purpose  of  collapsing. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  method  of  making  adjust- 
ments, which  allows  these  to  be  made  to  the  fractional  thou- 
sandths.    A  guarantee  accompanies  these  taps  that  they  will 
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Self-Contained  C\  lindrical  Grindins:  Machine 


AXKW  cylindrical  grinding  machine  developed  by  the 
Xorion  (■()mj)any,  \\'orcc?ter.  Ma.s?..  embodies  two 
inijiortant  deijarture>  from  previ(jus  practice.  The 
new  machine,  known  as  the  10-in.  by  72-in.  Type  B  grinder, 
is  entirely  self-contained,  being  arranged  for  electric  motor 
drive  witli  the  motor  an  integral  part  of  tlie -machine.  This 
eliminates  all  overhead  shafting  and  belts.  i  he  second 
m^teworthy  feature  is  the  talde  .*;peed  obtained.  In  the  past, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  olttain  a  table  speed  of  over  10  ft. 


glasse-  in  front  of  the  operator.  The  spindle  bearing  ad- 
justment is  sim])Ie  and  the  operator  can  cause  the  bearings 
to  close  tight  ujHjn  the  oil  film  on  the  spindle  by  simply 
turning  the  thumb  screws  until  he  cannot  turn  them  any 
more.  This  adjustment  is  made  at  any  time  while  the 
spindle  is  running.  The  end  thrust  also  is  adjusted  by  a 
thumb  screw. 

Tlie  spindle   is  driven   by  a  belt   from  the  power  shaft 
enclosed  in  the  base.     Owing  to  the  belt  pull  being  do\vn- 


Norton  Type  B  Cylindrical  Grinding  Machine  of  10-ln.  by  72-ln.  Capacity 


per  min.  but  by  means  of  a  patented  reversing  mechanism 
wliich  reduces  the  shock  and  noise  at  reversal,  the  new  Nor- 
ton grinder  provides  table  s[)eeds  from  10  to  M  ft.  per  min. 

The  head  stock  work  drive  is  by  means  of  spiral  and 
worm  gearing  entirely  enclosed  in  oil.  The  rotation  of  the 
work  is  started  or  sto{)j)ed  simultaneously  with  the  table  or 
alone  by  the  u.?e  of  a  ciuick-acting  lever  and  a  multiple  disc 
clutch.  The  footstotk  of  the  grinder  is  of  improved  con- 
struction combining  the  screw  and  lever  types.  Adjustment 
fat  the  si)indle  fit  can  be  made  over  its  entire  length  at  any 
time. 

The  wheel  head  or  wheel  slide  is  of  massive  construction 
and  hollow  containing  a  chain-driven  pump  and  oil  reservoir 
for  oiling  the  wheel  spindle  and  end  thrust  bearings.  The 
oil  supplv   to  the   spindle   bearings  is   visible  through   two 


ward  instead  of  up,  it  is  possible  to  transmit  a  greater 
amount  of  power  to  the  wheel  spindle  than  in  former  drives 
.Vn  idler  is  provided  to  take  up  slack  in  the  belt. 

The  work  table  is  of  imjjrovcd  construction  to  securi 
neatness  in  the  care  of  the  grinding  compound.  The  .slidini.' 
table  is  started  and  sto[)ped  either  simultaneously  with  th< 
work  or  .sejjarately  as  desired.  The  speed  changes  for  th< 
table  are  transmitted  by  means  of  heat-treated  sliding  gear- 
and  positive  clutches  in' an  oil  bath.  There  is  an  independ 
ent  table  speed  for  truing  the  wheel  which  is  obtained  !>} 
moving  a  lever  for  this  purpose  only.  The  proper  spee« 
is  obtained  at  once  regardless  of  which  work  traverse  speec 
may  be  in  gear  and  is  returned  to  the  original  table  speed  b^ 
moving  the  same  lever  back. 

.\  quick-acting  hand  cross  traverse  for  the  wheel  slidt 
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;nd  an  improved  micrometer  adjustment  for  sizing  work  are 
i  rovided.  The  in-feed  is  operated  either  at  each  end  of 
t  le  table  stroke,  or  when  the  table  is  still  for  a  direct  in-cut. 

he  change  is  made  by  the  simple  movement  of  a  lever. 

The  pump  tank  and  settling  tank  are  integral,  mounted 


machine,  to  the  lubrication  of  bearings;  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  places  where  it  is  not  essential  that  the  oiling  be 
frequent,  all  the  bearings  are  automatically  oiled.  There 
are  also  47  ball  bearings  throughout  the  machine,  all  of 
which  are  enclosed  in  oil  Ijaths. 

.Six  work  speeds  are  provided  ranging  from  53  to  167 
r.  p.  m.  There  are  .>^even  sptH-'ds  for  the  work  table.  A 
truing  speed  of  2..S  ft.  per  min.  can  be  obtained  and  regular 
speeds  var\  from  10  to  32  ft.  per  min.  The  length  of  the 
table  is  6  ft.  10^^4  in.,  Cylindrical  work  72  in.  long  and 
up  to  10  in.  in  diameter  can  be  ground.     Each  tooth  in  the 


Reap    View    of    Grinder    Showing    Setting    Tanl<.    Headstock     Drive 
Mechanism   and    Driving    Motor 

upon  ball-bearing  truck  wheels,  so  that  the  tank  is  in  reality 
a  dump  cart  on  wheels.  The  pump  is  arranged  to  swivel 
on  its  driving-shaft  axis  and  can  be  swung  up  out  of  the 
tank  and  the  ta(ik  removed  to  dump  while  a  duplicate  filled 
with  clean  compound  is  rolled  into  place.  The  time  re- 
quired for  changing  the  tank  is  only  from  three  to  five 
minutes.      The    steadyrests    are   of    improved    construction. 

They  have  thumb-screw  stop  adjustment  for  size  of  work  index  gear  represents  a  work  diameter  reduction  of  .00025 
and  are  attached  or  detached  quickly  by  a  lever  and  cam.  in.  and  there  is  an  automatic  feed  range  from  .00025  to 
The  work  shoes  and  work-shoe  holders  are  interchangeable  .0035  in.  diameter  reduction  at  each  reversal  of  the  table, 
with  previous  types  of  Norton  grinding  machines.  A  15-hp.  motor,  designed  to  operate  at  a  constant  .=;peed  of 

.Special  attention  has  been  paid,  in  the  designing  of  the      1,200  r.  p.  m.,  is  required  to  drive  the  new  Norton  grinder. 


View  of  Wheel-head  Showing  Bearing  Adjustment  Screws 


Collapsible  Tap  of  Simple  Rugged  Design 


THE  original  and  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  col- 
lapsible  tap,   made   by   the   Rickert-Shafer   Comminy, 
Erie.  Pa.,  is  the  method  of  \Yithdrawing  the  eWasers 
when  the  work  has  been  tapped  to  the.  required  depth.     The 
manufacturers  claim   it  to  be  positive   in   action,   inasmuch 


Rickert-Shafer    Collapsible   Tap 


that  the  chasers  will  be  released  at  exactly  the  right  point. 
The  illustrations  show  the  manner  in  which  this  is  ac- 
complished. At  the  point  of  release  the  force  of  the  cut  pulls 
the  head  from  the  locking  pins  and  revolves  it.  This  action 
causes  the  cams  on  the  core  to  act  and  pull  the  core  back, 
drawing  the  chasers  in  the  head  and  clearing  them  from  the 


View  Showing   Mechanical   Details  «f  Collapsible  Tap 

work.     It  will  bp  seen  that  in  this  tool  no  dependence  is 
placed  upon  springs  for  the  purpose  of  collapsing. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  method  of  making  adjust- 


it  is  impossible  for  it  to  stick.     This  is  a  decided  advan- 

;  ge  in  all  cases,  but  especially  so  where  work  has  to  be 

'  [iped  close  to  the  jjottom  of  the  hole,  in  which  case  the     ments,  which  allows  these  to  be  made  to  the  fractional  thou- 

•erator  can  place  full  reliance  upon  the  tool,  as  it  is  stated     sandths.     A  guarantee  accompanies  these  taps  that  they  will 
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hold  to  size,  within  the  most  exacting  limits,  and  that  sizing  sizes  from  1  in.  to  10  in.,  or  larger,  and  can  also  be  com- 

hand  taps  can  absolutely  be  dispensed  with.  bined  with  boring,  reaming  or  chamfering  tools,  thus  greatly 

These  tools  have  hardened  and  ground  wearing  parts  and  increasing  production  by  eliminating  additional  operations 

scientifically  accurate  chasers.     They  are  manufactured   in  and  set-ups. 


Heavy  Duty  Continuous  Milling  Machine 


THE  continuous  milling  machine  of  the  ring  table  type 
illustrated  herewith  has  been  developed  by  the  Newton 
Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
base  of  the  machine  is  circular  in  form,  providing  a  central 
taper  column.  The  table  casting  is  fitted  to  the  central  taper 
column  of  the  base,  and  in  addition  is  provided  with  an  an- 
nular bearing  close  to  the  periphery  of  the  table.  The  cross 
rail  and  the  central  upright  are 
made  in  one  piece  so  as  to  reduce 
the  number  of  bolted  connections. 

The  machine  table  is  84  in.  in 
diameter  and  the  depth  from  the 
annular  bearing  to  the  top  of  the 
table  is  12  in.  The  least  diameter 
of  the  taper  fit  between  base  column 
and  table  is  36  in.  The  table  is 
provided  with  a  finished  hub  42  in. 
in  diameter  to  assist  in  locating  jigs 
on  the  table.  The  central  column  is 
bolted  and  keyed  to  the  base  and  the 
cross  rail  is  fitted  in  the  front  with 
one  housing  containing  two  spindles 
for  the  roughing  cut.  On  the  back 
of  the  cross  rail  and  at  a  distance  of 
42  in.  is  a  similar  housing  carrying 
a  single  spindle  for  the  finishing 

cut. 

Both  housings  for  the  roughing 
and  finishing  spindles  can  be  posi- 
tioned on  the  cross  rail  so  that, 
where  the  machine  is  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  work,  the  spindles  can  be 
positioned  to  the  most  economical 
location  of  the  jigs  upon  the  table. 
The  outer  end  of ^  the  cross  rail  is 
supported  by  a  column  which  is 
bolted  and  doweled  to  the  base  as 
well  as  the  cross  rail.  Motor  drive 
is  provided  on  top  of  the  machine, 
the  motor  being  geared  to  a  jack- 
shaft.  At  the  extreme  outer  end  of 
the  cross  rail  there  is  a  box  used  to 
transmit  the  motion  from  the  jack- 
shaft  to  the  roughing  and  finishing 
spindles.  This  permits  of  varying 
the  rotative  speed  of  the  spindles  in- 
dependently of  each  other  and, 
while  the  speed  is  predetermined 
and  fixed,  this  provision  permits  of 
changing  the  speeds  when  the  grade 
of  material  or  size  of  cutters  is  changed,  a  necessary  feature 
if  the  maximum  efficiency  of  cutting  tools  is  to  be  utilized. 

The  rotative  movement  of  the  table  is  controlled  by  a  fixed 
feed  which  is  predetermined,  but  can  be  changed  to  suit  any 
change  in  the  grade  of  material.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
possibility  of  the  operator  increasing  or  decreasing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  machine  as  the  rotative  speed  has  been  pre- 
determined. This  means  that  a  given  number  of  stations  per 
hour  must  pass  the  loading  station,  hence  that  number  of 
pieces  must  be  machined  or  require  an  explanation. 


The  table  itself  is  rotated  by  a  herringbone  gear  81  in.  in 
diameter.  Each  of  the  spindles  is  provided  with  an  individ- 
ual adjustment  for  setting  the  cutters  to  gages.  Different 
sizes  of  housings  providing  varying  centers  between  the 
roughing  spindles  are  used,  depending  upon  the  dimensions 
of  the  work.  Generally,  however,  these  centers  are  either  12 
in.  or  14  in.    Both  spindles  are  rotated  inward  or  clockwise 


Newton    Ring    Table    Type    Continuous    Mitlino    Machine 


on  the  left  hand  spindle  and  counter  clockwise  on  the  right 
hand  spindle. 

With  the  distance  of  42  in.  from  the  center  of  the  coughing 
cutters  to  the  center  of  the  finishing  cutters,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  roughing  operation  has  been  performed  on  a  given 
casting  before  the  finishing  operation  commences,  hence  the 
finishing  cutter  is  relieved  of  any  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  roughing  operation  and,  due  to  the  slight  cut  taken  by  the 
finishing  cutter,  any  inaccuracy  resulting  from  either  dull 
roughing  cutters  or  inequality  of  castings  is  picked  up  by  the 
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linishing  cutter,  insuring  accuracy  of  both  finish  and  dimen- 
sion. The  principle  of  roughing  and  finishing  cuts  permits 
of  operating  at  much  higher  cutting  speeds  and  table  feeds 
than  is  practical  by  any  other  process  of  surfacing  operations. 

All  bearings,  except  the  spindle  bearings,  are  oiled  by  the 
cascade  method  of  lubrication.  Oil  is  pumped  from  a  reser- 
voir in  the  outer  upright  to  the  box  on  top  of  the  machiift, 
from  which  point  it  is  distributed. 

An  important  element  is  the  extreme  ruggedness  of  all 
operating  parts  and  an  excessive  amount  of  weight  is  pro- 
vided in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  parts  machined  are  quite 
incapable  of  absorbing  any  of  the  vibration  set  up  by  all  cut- 
ting actions.  The  machine  is  designed  to  absorb  and  dissi- 
pate such  vibration.  The  character  of  the  work  usually  pre- 
sented to  these  machines  does  not  require  a  great  range  of 
adjustment,  hence,  with  the  standardized  model,  this  is  taken 


up,  first,  by  the  adjustment  in  the  spindle  heads  and  second, 
by  variation  in  the  height  of  the  jigs  themselves. 

The  work  presents  itself  to  the  cutters  at  varying  angles 
providing  that  shearing  action  which  it  is  recognized  gives 
the  best  cutting  results.  Also  the  inner  or  right  hand  cut- 
ter is  further  advanced  than  the  left  hand  cutter.  This  is  a 
good  feature  because  the  cutters  are  not  on  a  radial  line, 
hence  the  inner  cutter  does  cut  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  outer  cutter,  a  condition  which  p>ermits  of  the  use  of  a 
head  with  14  in.  centers  equipped  with  12  in.  cutters  to  com- 
pletely cover  a  surface  which  by  any  other  method  would  re- 
quire that  the  cutters  be  interlocked. 

The  planing  of  journal  boxes  in  car  machine  shops  is  a 
more  or  less  difficult  operation  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Newton  ring  table  type  continuous  miller  would  prove  valu- 
able in  the  quantity  production  of  these  and  similar  parts. 


Preheating  Furnace  for  Welding  Work 


THE  success  of  welding  depends  not  only  on  the  skill  of 
the  welder  but  also  on  the  manner  in  which  the  job 
is  prepared  for  welding.  Experience  has  taught  that 
metal  cannot  be  welded  cold,  because  as  the  weld  cools  it 
contracts  and  pulls  away  from  the  cold  metal  in  the  casting, 
thus  rendering  the  job  useless.  Proper  preheating  is  one 
of  the  principal  factors  in  reducing  welding  costs,  and  it  is 
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Hauck  Preheating  Furnace 

claimed  that  the  consumption  of  welding  gases  can  be  re- 
duced from  50  to  75  per  cent  where  a  good  preheating 
medium  is  used. 

A  practical  and  satisfactory  furnace  for  preheating,  made 
Ly  the  Hauck  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 


is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  consists  of  a  deep  box  or 
oven,  with  a  detachable  cover,  mounted  on  a  preheating  table. 
The  box  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  block  of  six 
automobile  cylinders  and  other  small  parts  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  equipped  with  three  sliding  doors,  enabling  the  operator 
to  watch  the  work  and  see  that  it  is  not  overheated.  The 
inside  of  the  box  is  lined  with  asbestos,  which  retains  the 
heat,  and  the  oven  can  be  used  for  reheating  after  welding. 
The  burners  can  then  be  turned  off  and  the  castings  allowed 
to  cool  gradually. 

By  removing  the  box  and  cover,  the  furnace  is  converted 
into  a  preheating  table.  The  combustion  chambers,  through 
which  the  flames  of  the  kerosene  preheating  burners  travel, 
are  lined  with  a  patented  type  of  refractory  brick,  which 
breaks  the  flame  up  into  a  number  of  small,  soft,  radiating 
flames.  This  is  an  important  item  in  evenly  and  thoroughly 
transmitting  the  heat  to  the  castings  or  broken  machine  parts. 

The  furnace  has  been  found  valuable  for  such  work  as 
welding  gears,  crank-cases,  and  other  parts  with  compara- 
tively large  areas  and  of  intricate  formation.  The  even 
heating  prevents  cracking  and  avoids  any  possibility  of 
unequal  expansion. 

Frequently,  for  unusually  heavy,  cumbersome  parts,  the 
preheating  can  safely  be  confined  to  the  break,  without  heat- 
ing the  entire  casting.  Loose  fire  bricks  or  sheet  asbestos  are 
used  in  this  case  with  one  or  two  of  the  Hauck  preheating 
burners.  The  table  is  then  called  into  service,  the  part  placed 
thereon  and  the  work  started.  The  burners  shown  are  the  so- 
called  hand  pump  type  using  vaporized  kerosene  oil  as  fuel. 


Spiral  Tooth  Cutter  and  Grinding  Machine 


'■m:': 


THE  advantages  of  spiral  cut  teeth  have  long  been 
recognized  by  users  of  plain  milling  cutters.  As  con- 
trasted with  the  blow  struck  by  each  successive  tooth 
of  a  straight  tooth  cutter,  the  progressive  shearing  cut  with 
>piral  teeth,  assures  a  smooth  even  surface  and  permits  the 
ise  of  greater  feeds  and  faster  speeds.  With  these  points 
veil  in  mind,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  Hartford, 
"onn.,  has  developed  a  formed  milling  cutter  with  spiral 
:eeth  and  eccentric  relief  to  be  sold  under  the  trade  name 
of  Curvex  cutters. 

At  present,  there  are  in  general  use  two  distinct  types 
of  cutters  for  milling  contours.  The  eccentrically  relieved 
formed  milling  cutters  are  produced  by  a  brosfd"  lathe  tool, 
having  a  cutting  edge  of  the  same  contour  as  the  work  to 


be  milled.  These  cutters  have  the  distinct  advantage  that 
they  can  be  resharpened  by  grinding  on  the  face  of  the  tool 
without  changing  the  form.  The  contour  ground  cutter 
was  developed  for  smoother  work  and  greater  freedom  in 
cutting.  It  is  made  by  gashing  the  teeth  to  approximate 
the  desired  contour  and  then  finished  by  grinding  each  tooth 
to  correspond  to  a  template  or  former. 

Both  of  the  above  cutters  have  straight  teeth  and  con- 
sequently are  handicapped  for  production  work  as  the  feeds, 
speeds  and  depth  of  cuts  have  to  be  restricted  in  order  to 
produce  a  smooth  surface.  It  is  claimed  that  Curvex  cut- 
ters combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  older  types  of  formed 
cutters,  eccentric  relief,  free  cutting  qualities  and  accuracy. 
In  addition  to  these,  they  have  the  advantage  of  spiral  teefli 
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hold  to  size,  within  the  most  exacting  limit?,  and  that  sizing  sizes  from  1   in.  to  10  in.,  or  larger,  and  can  also  be  coi   - 

hand  tups  can  absolutely  be  di?pen5ed  with.  bincd  with  boring,  reaming  or  chamfering  tools,  thus  great  y 

These  tools  have  hardened  and  ground  wearing  parts  and  increa.sing  production   by  eliminating  additional  operatio:  - 

scientifically   accurate   chaser-;.       Iluy   are   manufactured   in  and  set-ups. 


Heavy  Duty  Continuous  Milling  Machine 


THE  continuous  milling  machine  of  the  ring  table  type 
illustrated  herewith  has  l)een  developed  by  the  Newton 
Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Thiladelphia,  Pa.  Tlie 
base  of  the  machine  is  circular  in  form,  providing  a  central 
taper  column.  The  table  casting  is  fitted  to  the  central  taper 
column  of  the  base,  and  in  addition  is  provided  with  an  an- 
nular bearing  clo^e  to  the  periphery  of  the  table.  The  cross 
rail  and  the  central  upright  are 
made  in  one  piece  so  as  to  reduce 
the  number  of  bolted  connections. 

The  machine  table  is  84  in.  in 
diameter  and  the  depth  from  the 
^annular  bearing  to  the  top  of  the 
table  is  12  in.  The  least  diameter 
of  the  taper  fit  between  base  column 
and  table  is  36  in.  The  table  is 
provided  with  a  finished  hub  42  in. 
in  diameter  to  assist  in  locating  jigs 
on  the  table.  The  central  column  is 
bolted  and  keyed  to  the  base  and  the 
cross  rail  is  fitted  in  the  front  with 
one  housing  containing  two  spindles 
for  the  roughing  cut.  On  the  back 
of  the  cross  rail  and  at  a  distance  of 
42  in.  is  a  similar  housing  carrying 
a  single  spindle  for  the  finishing 

cut. 

Both  housings  for  the  roughing 
and  finishing  spindles  can  be  posi- 
tioned on  tlie  cross  rail  so  that, 
where  the  machine  is  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  work,  the  spindles  can  be 
positioned  to  the  most  economical 
location  of  the  jigs  upon  the  table. 
The  outer  end  of  the  cross  rail  is 
supported  by  a  column  which  is 
bolted  and  doweled  to  the  base  as 
well  as  the  cross  rail.  Motor  drive 
is  provided  on  top  of  the  machine, 
the  motor  being  geared  to  a  jack- 
shaft.  At  the  extreme  outer  end  of 
the  cro.-s  rail  there  is  a  box  used  to 
transmit  the  motion  from  the  jack- 
shaft  to  the  rougiiing  and  finishing 
spindles.  This  permits  of  varying 
the  rotative  speed  of  the  spindles  in- 
dependently of  each  other  and, 
while  the  speed  is  predetermined 
and  fixed,  this  provision  permits  of 
changing  the  speeds  when  the  grade 
of  material  or  size  of  cutters  is  changed,  a  necessary  feature 
if  the  maximum  efficiency  of  cutting  tools  is  to  be  utilized. 

The  rotative  movement  of  the  table  is  controlled  by  a  fixed 
feed  which  is  predetermined,  but  can  be  changed  to  suit  any 
change  in  the  grade  of  material.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
possibility  of  the  operator  increasing  or  decreasing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  machine  as  the  rotative  speed  has  been  pre- 
determined. This  means  that  a  given  number  of  stations  per 
,  hour  must  pass  the  ^loading  station,  hence  that  number  of 
pieces  must  be  machined  or  require  an  explanation. 


The  table  itself  is  rotated  by  a  herringbone  gear  81  in.  .. 
diameter.  Each  of  the  spindles  is  provided  with  an  indivi'  - 
ual  adjustment  for  setting  the  cutters  to  gages.  Differt  t 
sizes  of  housings  providing  varying  centers  between  t  e 
routing  spindles  are  used,  depending  upon  the  dimensioi.s 
of  the  work.  Generally,  however,  these  centers  are  either  12 
in.  or  14  in.     Both  spindles  are  rotated  inward  or  clockwise 
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on  the  left  hand  spindle  and  counter  clockwise  on  the  rig  t 
hand  spindle. 

With  the  distance  of  42  in.  from  the  center  of  the  roughi:.- 
cutters  to  the  center  of  the  finishing  cutters,  it  is  quite  cle;  r 
that  the  roughing  oj)eration  has  been  performed  on  a  givi  '> 
casting  before  the  finishing  operation  commences,  hence  tL 
finishing  cutter  is  relieved  of  any  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  roughing  operation  and.  due  to  the  slight  cut  taken  by  tb 
finishing  cutter,  any  inaccuracy  resulting  from  either  du"i 
roughing  cutters  or  inequality  of  castings  is  pic^d  up  by  tl  ' 
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nishing  cutter,  insuring  accuracy  of  both  finish  and  dimen- 

-'on.     The  principle  of  roughing  and  finishing  cuts  permits 

f  operating  at  much  higher  cutting  speeds  and  table  feeds 

lan  is  practical  by  any  other  process  of  surfacing  operations. 

All  bearings,  except  the  spindle  bearings,  are  oiled  by  the 

iscade  method  of  lubrication.     Oil  is  pumped  from  a  reser- 

lir  in  the  outer  upright  to  the  box  on  top  of  the  machine, 

■  cm  which  point  it  is  distributed. 

An  important  clement  is  the  extreme  ruggedness  of  all 
perating  parts  and  an  excessive  amount  of  weight  is  pro- 
ided  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  parts  machined  are  quite 
icapable  of  absorbing  any  of  the  vibration  set  up  by  all  cut- 
ng  actions.  The  machine  is  designed  to  absorb  and  dissi- 
pate such  vibration.  The  character  of  the  work  usually  pre- 
nted  to  these  machines  docs  not  require  a  great  range  of 
I  Ijustment,  hence  with  the  standardized  model,  this  is  taken 


up,  first,  by  the  adjustment  m  the  spindle  heads  and  second, 
by  variation  in  the  height  of  the  jigs  themselves. 

The  work  presents  itself  to  the  cutters  at  var\ing  angles 
providing"  that  shearing  action  which  it  is  recognized  gives 
the  best  cutting  results.  Also  the  inner  or  right  hand  cut- 
ter is  further  advanced  than  the  left  hand  cutter.  This  is  a 
good  feature  because  the  cutters  are  not  on  a  radial  line, 
hence  tlie  inner  cutter  does  cut  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  outer  cutter,  a  condition  which  permits  of  the  use  of  a 
head  with  14  in.  centers  equipped  with  12  in.  cutters  to  com- 
pletely cover  a  surface  which  by  any  other  method  would  re- 
quire that  the  cutters  be  interlocked. 

The  planing  of  journal  boxes  in  car  machine  shops  is  a 
more  or  less  difficult  operation  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Newton  ring  table  type  continuous  miller  would  prove  valu- 
able in  the  quantity  production  of  these  and  similar  parts. 


Preheating  Furnace  for  \\ ^elding  \\^ork 


THE  success  of  welding  depends  not  only  on  the  skill  of 
the  welder  but  also  on  the  manner  in  which  the  job 
is  prepared  for  welding.  Experience  has  taught  that 
metal  cannot  l)e  welded  cold,  because  as  the  weld  cools  it 
contracts  and  pulls  away  from  the  cold  metal  in  the  casting, 
tlius  rendering  the  job  useless.  Proper  prelicating  is  one 
ci  the  principal  factors  in  reducing  welding  costs,  and  it  is 


Hauck  Preheating  Furnace 

hiimed  that  the  consumption  of  welding  gases  can  be  re- 
iuced   from   50   to   75    per   cent   where   a   good   preheating 
ledium  is  used. 
A  practical  and  satisfactory  furnace  for  preheating,  made 
V  the  Hauck  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,, 


is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  consists  of  a  deep  box  or 
oven,  with  a  detachable  cover,  mounted  on  a  preheating  table. 
The  box  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  block  of  six 
automobile  cylinders  and  other  small  parts  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  equipped  with  three  sliding  doors,  enabling  the  operator 
to  watch  the  work  and  see  that  it  is  not  overheated.  The 
inside  of  the  box  is  lined  with  asbestos,  which  retains  the 
heat,  and  the  oven  can  be  used  for  reheating  after  welding. 
The  burners  can  then  be  turned  off  and  the  castings  allowed 
to  cool  gradually. 

By  removing  the  box  and  cover,  the  furnace  is  converted 
into  a  preheating  talkie.  The  combustion  chambers,  through 
which  the  flames  of  the  kerosene  preheating  burners  travel, 
are  lined  with  a  patented  type  of  refractory  brick,  which 
breaks  the  Jlame  up  into  a  number  of  small,  soft,  radiating 
flames.  This  is  an  important  item  in  evenly  and  thoroughly 
transmitting  the  heat  to  the  castings  or  broken  machine  parts. 

Tlie  furnace  has  been  found  valuable  for  such  work  as 
w-elding  gears,  crank-cases,  and  other  part?  with  compara- 
tiveK*  large  areas  and  of  intricate  formation.  The  even 
heating  prevents  cracking  and  avoids  any  possibility  of 
unequal  expansion. 

Frequently,  for  unusually  hea\7',  cumbersome  parts,  the 
preheating  can  safely  be  confined  to  the  break,  without  heat- 
ing the  entire  casting.  Loose  fire  liricks  or  sheet  asbestos  are 
used  in  this  case  with  one  or  two  of  the  Hauck  preheating 
burners.  The  tal)le  is  then  called  into  service,  the  part  plac^ 
tliercon  and  tlie  work  starte.d.  The  burners  shown  are  the  so- 
called  hand  pump  type  using  vaporized  kerosene  oil  as  fuel. 


Spiral  Tooth  Cutter  and  Grinding  Machine 


THE  advantages  of  spiral  cut  teeth  have  long  been 
recognized  by  users  of  plain  milling  cutters.  As  con- 
trasted with  the  blow  struck  by  each  successive  tooth 
i"  a  straight  tooth  cutter,  the  progressive  shearing  cut  with 
■'iral  teeth,  assures  a  smooth  even  surface  and  permits  the 
-e  of  greater  feeds  and  faster  speeds.  With  these  points 
.11  in.  mind,  the  Pratt  &  Wliitney  Company,  Hartford, 
'inn.,  lias  developed  a  formed  milling  cutter  with  spiral 
'cth  and  eccentric  relief  to  be  sold  under  the  trade  name 
if  Curvex  cutters.  ^ 

At  present,  there  are  in  general  use  two  distinct  types 
r"  cutters  for  milling  contours.  The  eccentrically  relieved 
>rmed  milling  cutters  are  produced  by  a  broad  lathe  tool, 
aving  a  cutting  edge  of  the  same  contour  as  the  work  to 

.■  ■  ■      '  '      ■  ■    . :--  '  -  ;-■  -:  /■■  "••-■./■■.  r' 


be  milled.  These  cutters  have  the  distinct  advantage  that 
they  can  be  resliaqjened  by  grinding  on  the  faee  of  the  tool 
without  changing  the  form.  The  contour  ground  cutter 
was  developed  for  smoother  work  and  greater  freedom  in 
cutting.  It  is  made  by  gashing  the  teedi  to  approximate 
the  desired  contour  and  then  finished  by  grinding  each  tooth 
to  correspond  to  a  template  or  former. 

Both  of  the  above  cutters  have  straight  teeth  and  con- 
sequently are  handicapped  for  production  work  as  the  feeds, 
speeds  and  depth  of  cuts  have  to  be  restricted  in  order  to 
produce  a  smooth  surface.  It  is  claimed  that  Cur\'ex  cut- 
ters combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  older  types  of  formed 
cutters,  eccentric  relief,  free  cutting  qualities  and  accuracy. 
In  addition  to  these,  they  have  the  advantage  of  spiral  teeth 
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with  the  resultant  smoothness  of  cutting  and  greater  feeds 
and  speeds  available.  T 

,A  wide  range  of  sizes  is  provided  ana,  the  cutters  can  be 
made  to  order  with  right  or  left  hand  spirals,  having  prac- 


Curvex   Spiral   Tooth    Milling   Cutters 

tically  any  lead  from  L607  to  125  in.  and  with  any  helix 
.   angle  up  to  20  deg.    Due  to  the  fact  that  no  expensive  form- 
ing tool  is  necessary  these  cutters  can  be  manufactured  at 
^  a  slight  additional  cost  over  the  price  of  ordinary  formed 
;  milling  cutters. 

!  Curvex  Cutter  Grinder 

While  designed  especially  for  grinding   Curvex  cutters, 
this  machine  can  also  be  used  on  all  types  of  milling  cutters 


Front   View  of  Cutter  Grinder 

and  hobs  with  straight  cut  teeth.  It  is  also  adapted  for 
grinding  fluted  reamers  and  similar  tools.  The  machine  is 
equipped  with  a  conical  grinding  wheel  which  presents  but 
a  single  line  of  contact  between  the  wheel  and  the  work  at 
any  one  time.  The  wheel  may  therefore  be  madie  to  follow 
accurately  the  helical  path  of  the  tooth  and  grind  the  cutting 
edge  to  the  required  form.  There  is  always  considerable 
difficulty  in  sharpening  spiral  hobs  with  a  flat  face  wheel 


which  is  inferior  to  the  cone  shaped  wheel  both  as  r^ards 
accuracy  and  free  cutting. 

In  grinding  the  teeth  to  the  required  helical  path,  the  ma- 
chine imparts  a  combined  traverse  and  rotary  movement  to 
the  cutter.  The  table  on  which  the  cutter  is  mounted  can 
1)6  swivelled  horizontally  about  an  axis  which  intersects  the 
axis  of.  the  spindle  and  grinding  wheel.  When  grinding 
Curvex  cutters,  the  table  is  swivelled  at  an  angle  to  corre- 


Pratt  &  Whitney  Special  Cutter  Qrlnder 

spond  to  the  helix  angle  of  the  cutter  teeth.  It  is  then 
reciprocated  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a  handle  operating 
a  rack  and  pinion.  At  the  same  time  a  reciprocal  rotary 
movement  is  imparted  to  the  cutter  through  a  set  of  change 
gears  selected  to  conform  to  the  lead  of  the  cutter. 

An  indexing  device  is  provided  for  successively  bringing 
the  teeth  in  line  for  grinding  instead  of  holding  the  back 
of  the  tooth  against  a  spring  stop.  Another  interesting  fea- 
ture is  the  arrangement  by  which  cutters  of  different  sizes 
can  be  ground  radially  without  resetting  the  head  or  table. 
The  surface  of  the  grinding  wheel  is  kept  dressed  to  the 
correct  shape  by  means  of  an  accurately  mounted  diamond. 
Provision  is  further  made  for  adjusting  this  diamond  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  maintain  the  true  cone  angle  of  the 
grinding  wheel.  The  machine  is  arranged  for  wet  grinding 
which  is  a  feature  tending  to  promote  increased  proiduction. 


Meno  Rust  Remover  and  Cleanser 


A 


PREPARATION  known  as  Meno  rust  remover  and 
cleanser  has  been  developed  to  remove  rust  from 
machines,  engines,  tools,  and  all  metal  surfaces, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  time  and  labor  previously  re- 
quired for  this  work.  The  compound  is  a  blending  of  cer- 
tain chemical  ingredients,  which  in  combination  produce  an 
electro-chemical  action  that  rapidly  loosens  and  dissolves 
rust,  corrosion,  grease,  oil,  dirt,  carbon,  paint  or  anj»  other 


foreign  substance  adhering  to  the  metal,  irrespective  of  its 
age  or  hardness.  It  is  stated  that  the  action  automatically 
ceases  when  contact  between  the  cleanser  and  the  metal  is 
established,  and  it  will  not  injure  or  mar  the  surface  of  the 
metal  itself.  One  imp>ortant  use  of  the  preparation  in  railway 
shops  would  be  in  cleaning  motion  work  before  repairing  it. 
The  preparation  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  by  dip- 
ping.   It  will  not  burn  or  explode  and  protects  the  metal  and 


;  •  '  '•■ 
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makes  it  exempt  from  corrosive  or  disintegrating  action  for  times  over.     Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Ccmipany,  Inc.,  New  York, 

a  long  period  after  treatment.     The  preparation  is  an  eco-  are  the  sole  distributors,  and  are  now  establishing  agencies 

nomical  one  to  use,  as  it  does  not  deteriorate  or  lose  its  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  sale  of  this  prepara- 

cleansing  power  and  the  same  solution  may  be  used  many  tion.  ...  _    .       ., 


Turret  Lathe  for  Intensive  Production 


•>  • :.  :-■ 


BY  the  elimination  of  speeds  and  feeds  not  actually  neces- 
sary for  the  best  high  speed  production  practice,  il 
has  been  possible  to  simplify  greatly  the  geared  head 
of  the  turrent  lathe  iUustrated,  which  is  made  by  the  Mill- 
holland  Machine  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Only  foui 
geared  spindle  speed  changes  are  furnished,  it  being  main- 
tained that  greater  production  can  be  obtained  where  too 
much  reliance  is  not  placed  on  the  operator's  judgment  as  to 
the  speeds  and  feeds  to  be  used. 

Eight  broad-face  gears  and  two  frictic»^assemblies  are 
provided  in  the  geared  head  illustrated.  A  two-step  driving 
pulley  is  mounted  on  the  back-shaft  and  provides  eight  speed 
changes.  But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  friction 
assembly  over  other  types  manufactured  by  this  company. 
Large  driving  surfaces  are  provided  with  simple  adjustments 
for  wear.  A  bath  of  oil  assures  ample  lubrication  and 
resultant  long  life  to  all  moving  parts. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  placing  a  motor  on  the  head- 
stock  cover  when  individual  motor  drive  is  desired.  Sight 
feed  lubricators  are  provided  for  the  main  spindle  and  back- 
shaft  bearings.  Except  for  changes  in  the  geared  heads,  this 
turret  lathe  is  designed  along  the  same  lines  as  previous 
models.  The  tool-post  carriage  spans  the  bed,  and  is  arranged 
to  be  brought  close  to  the  head  of  the  machine,  permitting 
the  use  of  short,  sturdy  tools.  The  turret  slide  and  saddle 
unit  is  provided  with  a  taper  base  and  taper  gibs  for  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  adjustment.  It  is  operated  by  a  rack  and 
pinion  movement,  being  automatically  indexed  on  the  back- 
ward movement  of  the  slide. 

Both  the  turret  and  its  feed  mechanism  are  interchange- 


able stops,  operating  automatically  for  each  position  of  the 
turret.  Broad  bearings  are  provided  for  the  cut-off  slide, 
which  is  constructed  to  insure  rigidity  under  heavy  forming 
and  turning  cuts.     The  hand  longitudinal  feed  adjustment  is 


Gearing   Arrangement   In   Headstock 

provided  with  adjustable  clips  on  a  dial  so  that  shoulder 
positions  may  be  duplicated.  ..; 

The  turret  lathe  bed  is  of  box  section,  well  ribbed  and 
provided  with  a  pressed  steel  t)il  pan  and  cast  iron  reservoir 


No.    6    Millholland    Turret    Lathe    of   2'/2-ln.    Bar    Capacity 


able  with  that  of  the  corresponding  size  cone-head  machine,  underneath.     A  pump,  driven  by  a  pulley  on  the  back  gear 

Engagement  of  the  turret  feed  is  by  means  of  the  lever  of  shaft,  furnishes  ample  cutting  lubrication.     The  new  turret 

the  friction  clutch,  and  eight  speed  changes    are   available,  lathe  is  made  in  three  sizes,  Nos.  3,  4  and  6,  having  auto- 

The  feeds  are  automatically  tripped  by  independent  adjust-  matic  chuck  capacities  of  lf£-in.,  1^-in.  and  2^-in.,  re- 
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with   the  rc>Lihant  smouthm-ss  of  cuttinu  ami  grtaicr  leeds 
ami  sptrds  avaihihle. 

A  wide  range  of  sizes  is  provided  and  tlio  (utters  can  be 
made  to  order  with  right  or  left  hand  -{)iral>,  liaving  prac- 


Ciirvex    Spiral    Tooth    Milling    Cutters 

tically  any  lead  from  L607  to  125  in.  and  with  any  lielix 
angle  up  to  20  deg.  Due  to  the  fact  that  no  expensive  form- 
ing tool  is  necessary  tliese  i  utters  can  l»e  manufactured  at 
a  slight"  additional  cost  over  the  price  of  ordinary  formed 
milling  cutters. 


Curvex   Cutter   Grinder 


'-x 


While   designed   especially    for   grinding    Curvex    cutters. 
tliis  machine  can  also  be  used  on  all  types  of  milling  cutters 


Front    View    of    Cutter    Grinder 

and  hobs  with  straight  cut  teeth.  It  is  also  adapted  for 
grinding  lluted  reamers  antl  similar  tools.  The  machine  is 
equipped  with  a  conical  grinding  wheel  which  presents  but 
a  single  line  of  contact  betwetn  the  wheel  and  the  work  at 
any  one  time.  '1  he  wheel  may  therefore  be  made  to  follow 
accurately  the  helical  path  of  the  t(H>th  and  grind  the  cutting 
i-dgc  to  the  rv'quired  form.  There  is  always  considerable 
diflkulty   in   sharpening  .'ij>iral   hol»s   with  a   llat   faee  wheel 


which  is  inferior  to  the  cone  shaped  wheel  both  as  regard, 
accuracy  and  free  cutting. 

In  grinding  the  t^eth  to  the  required  helical  path,  the  m: 
thine  imparts  a  combined  traverse  and.rotar)-  movement  !• 
the  cutter.  Thf  tabic  on  which  the  cutter  is  mounted  ca 
be  swivelled  horizontally  about  an  axis  which  intersects  th 
axis  oi.  the  spindle  and  grindijig  wheel.  When  grindin 
(  urvex  cutters,  the  table  is  swivelled  at  an  angle  to  corr^; 


Pratt  &  Whitney  Special  Cutter  Grinder 

spond  to  the  helix  angle  of  the  cutter  teeth.  It  is  then 
reciprocated  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a  handle  operating 
a  rack  and  pinion.  At  the  same  time  a  reciprocal  rotary 
movement  is  imparted  to  the  cutter  through  a  set  of  change 
gears  selected  to  conform  to  the  lead  of  the  cutter.  . 

.\n  indexing  device  is  provided  for  successively  bringing 
the  teeth  in  line  for  grinding  instead  of  holding  the  back 
of  the  tooth  against  a  spring  stop.  Another  interesting  fea- 
ture is  the  arrangement  by  which  cutters  of  different  sizes 
(an  be  ground  radially  without  resetting  the  head  or  table 
The  surface  of  the  grinding  wheel  is  kept  dressed  to  the 
correct  shape  by  mean?  of  an  accurately  mounted  diamond 
Provision  is  further  made  for  adjusting  this  diamond  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  maintain  the  true  cone  angle  of  the 
L'rinding-'whetd.  The  machine  is  arranged  for  wet  grinding 
which  is  a  feature  tending  to  promote  increased  production 


Meno  Rust  Remcn  er  and  Cleanser 


ArREP.\k.\rK>\  kmjwn  as  Memt  rust  remover  and 
cleanser  has  been  developed  to  remove  rust  from 
machines,  engines,  tools,  and  all  metal  surfaces, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  time  and  labor  previously  re- 
quired for  this  work.  The  compound  is  a  blending  of  cer- 
tain chemical  ingredients,  which  in  combination  produce  an 
electro-chemical  action  that  rapidly  loosens  and  dissolves 
rust;  corrosion,  grease,  oil,  dirt,  carbon,  paint  or  any  other 


foreign  substance  adiiering  to  the  metal,  irrespective  of  its 
age  or  hardness.  It  is  stated  that  the  action  automatically 
ceases  when  contact  between  the  clean.-^er-  and  the  metal  is 
established,  and  it  will  not  injure  or  mar  the  surface  of  the 
metal  it.self.  One  important  u.se  of  the  preparation  in  railway 
shops  would  be  in  cleaning  motion  work  before  repairing  it 
The  preparation  may  l^e  applied  with  a  brush  or  by  dip- 
ping.   It  will  not  burn  or  explode  and  protects  the  metal  and 
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makes  it  exempt  from  corrosive  or  disintegrating  action  for  nnu'S  owr.     I'ctcr  A.  I'rasse  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 

I  long  period  after  treatment.     The  preparation  is  an  eco-  are  the  sole  distributors,  and  are  now  establishing  agencies 

nomical   one  to  use,   as   it  does  not  deteriorate  or  lose  its  in  varicms  parts  of  the  country  for  the  sale  of  this  prepara- 

leansing  power  and  the  same  solution  may  l)e  used  man>'  tion.  '  . 


Turret  Lathe  for  Intensive  Production 


BY  the  elimination  of  sfK-eds  and  feeds  nut  actually  neces- 
sary for  the  be>t  high  .<peed  production  practice,  il 
has  been  possible  to  simplify  greatly  the  geared  head 
of  the  turrent  lathe  illustrated,  which  is  made  1j\-  the  Mill- 
holland  Machine  ConTpiiny,  Indianapoli,-,  Ind.  <  )nl\'  foui 
geared  spindle  speed  ciianges  are  furnished,  it  'oeing  main- 
tained that  greater  i)roduction  can  be  obtained  where  too 
much  reliance  is  not  placed  on  the  operators  judgment  as  to 
the  speeds  and  feeds  to  be  used. 

Eight  broad-face  gears  and  two  friction  assemblie.-  are 
provided  in  the  geared  head  illustrated.  A  two-step  driving 
pulley  is  mounted  on  the  back-shaft  and  provides  eight  speed 
changes.  But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  friction 
assembly  over  other  types  manufactured  by  this  company. 
Large  driving  surfaces  are  provided  with  simple  adjustments 
Tor  wear.  A  bath  of  oil  assures  ample  lubrication  and 
resultant  long  life  to  all  moving  parts. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  placing  a  motor  on  tiie  head- 
stock  cover  when  individual  motor  drive  is  desired.  Sight 
feed  lubricators  are  provided  for  the  main  spindle  and  back- 
shaft  bearings.  Except  for  changes  in  the  geared  heads,  this 
turret  lathe  is  designed  along  the  same  lines  as  previous 
models.  The  tool-post  carriage  spans  the  bed,  and  is  arranged 
to  \)e  brought  close  to  the  head  of  the  machine,  permitting 
the  use  of  short,  sturdy  tools.  The  turret  slide  and  saddle 
unit  is  provided  with  a  taper  base  and  taper  gibs  for  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  adjustment.  It  is  operated  by  a  rack  and 
pinion  movement,  being  aut^^matically  indexed  on  the  back- 
ward movement  of  the  slide. 

Both  the  turret  and  its  feed  mechanism  are  interchange- 


able stops,  operating  automatically  for  eacli  po>ition  of  the 
turret.  Broad  bearings  are  provided  for  the  cut-off  slide, 
which  is  con'Structed  to  in>ure  rigidit}'  under  heavy  forming 
and  turning  cuts.     'I"he  hand  hwigitudinal  feed  adjustment  is 


Gearing    Arrangement    in    Headstock 

provided   with  adjustable  clips  on  a  dial  so  that  shoulder 
positions  may  be  duplicated. 

The  turret  lathe  l>ed  is  of  box  section,  well  ribbed  and 
provided  with  a  pressetl  steel -oil  pan  and  cast  iron  reservoir 


No.    6    Millholland    Turret    Lathe    of    2['2-\n.    Bar    Capacity 


able  with  that  of  the  corresponding  size  cone-head  machine.  underneath.     A  pump,  driven  by  a  pulley  on  the  back  gear 

Engagement  of  the  turret  feed  is  by  means  of  the  lever  of  shaft,  furnishes  ample  cutting  lubrication.     The  new  turret 

the  friction  clutch,  and  eight  speed  changes    are    available.  lathe  is  made  in  three  sizes,  Nos.  3,  4  and  6.  having  auto- 

Ihe  feeds  are  automatically  tripped  by  independent  adjust-  matic  chuck  capacities  of  l->8-in..  l^H-in-  and  ZJ/^-in.,  re- 
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spectively.  The  diameters  of  swing  over  the  turret  slide  are  diameters  of  swing  over  bed  are  16^  in.,  18^  in.  and 
6  in.,  6f^  in.  and  8  in.,  respectively.  The  lengths  that  can  21^  in.  Pulleys  on  the  countershafts  are  recommended  to 
be    turned    are    8    in.,   10    in.  and  14  in.     The  respective      run  at  speeds  of  345,  306  and  283  r.p.m. 


Light  Weight  Portable  Pneumatic  Grinder 


'  il  LIGHT  pneumatic  grinder,  using  6  or  8-in.  wheels 
/-X  and  weighing  14  lb.,  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
recently  by  the  Roto  Pneumatic  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  grinder  is  simple  in  both  design  and  construction, 
there  being  but  three  moving  parts.  The  shaft  assembly  with 
pistons  rigidly  mounted  constitutes  a  single  rotating  member. 


Roto  Pneumatic  Grinding  Machine 

This,  in  combination  with  two  self-sealing  sliding  valves, 
forms  the  only  moving  parts  in  the  motor.  By  eliminating 
crank  shafts  and  connecting  rods,  friction  and  maintenance 
costs  are  greatly  reduced.  Another  advantage  is  the  reduction 
of  motor  vibration. 


In  operation  compressed  air  enters  the  machine  through  the 
control  handle  and  is  applied  to  the  pistons  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  shaft  rotates.  The  turn-handle  air  control  of 
the  motor  is  self-sealing,  absolutely  balanced  and  the  throttle 
will  stay  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  operator. 
This  control  valve  will  throttle  to  zero  without  causing  any 
intermittent  pulsation,  and  when  the  throttle  is  closed  sud- 
denly, the  motor  valves  automatically  release,  permitting  the 
air  to  by-pass  and  allow  the  motor  to  idle  down  gradually. 
The  air  port  areas  are  large  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
grinding  power  can  be  obtained  from  the  air.  Under  average 
conditions  about  15  to  20  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  at  80  lb. 
pressure  are  consumed. 

The  cylinders  and  valve  chest  of  the  motor  are  of  bronze, 
and  bronze  bearings  are  used  throughout  the  machine.  The 
motor  bearings  are  thoroughly  lubricated  through  the  center 
of  the  shaft  from  an  oil  reservoir  in  the  handle  of  the  motor. 

Another  practical  advantage  of  the  machine  is  the  direc- 
tion of  rotation  of  the  grinder,  which  is  such  that  the  sparks 
and  chips  are  thrown  away  from  the  operator  and  the  load  of 
grinding  toward  him.  The  machine  is  adapted  for  light 
c;rinding  work  around  machine  shops,  such  as  grinding  cast- 
ings, dressing  gas  or  arc  welds,  and  other  miscellaneous 
grinding  work. 


S.:^^^;::--'^'^X:0^^       Electrical  Speed  Control  tor  Automatics 

MANY  advantages  in  the  way  of  increased  flexibility  and  device  is  particularly  valuable    in    the   case    of    automatic 

ease  of  operation  have  resulted  in  the  past  from  the  screw  machinery  because  it  is  often  necessary  to  rotate  the 

application    of    electrical    speed    control  to  various  work  at  different  speeds  for  each  successive  tool  set-up  and 

types  of  machines.      Recognizing   this   fact,   the   Cleveland  operation.    Various  different  types  of  mechanism  were  exper- 


Flg.   1 — Large    Electrically   Controlled   Cleveland    Autonnatic    Provided   With   One    Driving   Motor 


y 


Automatic  Machine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  experi-  imented  with,  some  of  which  were  automatic  and  others  semi- 

menting  for  a  period  of  two  years,  has  finally  developed  an  automatic,  or  hand  operated.    The  objection   to   the   latter 

automatically  controlled  spindle  speed-changing  mechanism  type  was  that  it  required  one  operator    for    each   machine. 

to  be  applied  to  Cleveland  automatic  screw  machines.     This  The    machine    illustrated   is  provided   with   an   automatic 
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mechanism  which  varies  the  speed  of  an  adjustable  speed- 
driving  motor  by  r^ulating  the  resistance  in  series  witii  the 
fhunt  field  windings.  It  is  possible  with  this  mechanism  to 
maintain  the  correct  cutting  speed  for  each  tool. 

Cleveland  automatic  screw  machines,  provided  with  elec- 
trical control,  are  known  as  type  A  automatics.  The  IJ^-in., 
2 -in.,  2J^-in.,  3 -in.  and  3^ -in.  sizes  are  equipped  with  two 
electric  motors.  One  of  these  is  of  the  adjustable  speed 
reversible  type,  and  is  used  for  driving  the  spindle  only. 
The  other  motor  rims  at  constant  speed  and  drives  other  parts 
of  the  machine,  including  the  patented  automatic  spindle 
speed  controller.  The  larger,  type  A  automatics,  with 
capacities  from  4^  in.  to  7^  in.,  are  provided  with  only  one 
electric  motor.  These  machines  are  not  furnished  with  back 
gears,  so  that  eight  changes  of  spindle  speed  only  are  avail- 
able. Also,  because  no  threading  is  done  on  the  larger 
machines,  there  is  no  provision  for.  reversing  the  direction  oi 
spindle  rotation.  As  only  one  motor  is  used,  the  power  is 
transmitted  to  a  shaft  running  along  the  back  of  the  machine 
tojcarry  movement  to  all  other  members  of  the  machine.  Six- 
teen changes  of  spindle  speed  are  available  on  the  smaller 
sized  machine,  giving  a  range  of  10  to  1  in  either  direction  at 
any  point  in  the  cycle. 

Method  of  Obtaining  Automatic  Control 

Front  and  rear  views  of  the  control  mechanism  are  shown 
in  Figs.  2  and  3.'  Reference  to  Fig.  1  shows  a  push  button 
at  i4  which  controls  the  starting  and  stopping  of  both  motors 
through  a  main  switch.  The  drum  B  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3, 
is  mounted  at  the  end  of  the  main  cam  shaft.     Other  cams 


engagement  with  respective  controller  levers  when  the  con- 
tactors are  carried  into  engagement  with  correspcmding  con- 
tacts in  the  controller  box.  This  results  in  a  variation  in 
field  resistance  and  changes  the  motor  speeds  as  desired. 
The  electrical  connections  are  made  by  a  cwnbination 
rubbing  and  rolling  action  that  keeps  the  surface  contact 
clean.  Engagement  of  the  high  or  low  speed  gears  is 
secured  by  means  of  two  cams  and  control  levers  that  cerate 
a  solenoid.  One  complete  revolution  of  the  cam  shaft  and 
drum  B  means  that  each  cam  has  performed  its  function  and 
the  finished  piece  of  work  has  been  cut  from  the  bar.  A 
control  panel  D  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  spindle-driving 
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Fig.   3 — Automatic  Control   Mechanism  With  Cover  Plate    Removed 

motor,  and  contains  the  main  switch,  accelerators  and  over- 
load coils  for  both  motors.  The  overload  coils  are  arranged 
so  that  an  overload  on  either  motor  stops  the  whole  machine. 

Advantages  of  Electrical  Control 

As  an  example  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Cleveland  automatic, 
due  to  electrical  control,  it  is  maintained  that  the  peripheral 
speed  in  a  cutting-off  operation  can  be  held  constant  by 
increasing  the  speed  at  which  the  work  is  rotated  as  the  tool 
approaches  the  center.  Maximum  production  is  secured 
because  the  cutting  speed  can  be  held  at  the  most  efficient  rate 
for  each  operation.  Other  advantages  claimed  for  this 
machine  are  individual  motor  drive,  ease  of  set-up,  and 
spindle  speed  changes  effected  from  a  standing  position  as 
readily  as  changes  in  feed. 


Fig.    2— View   Showing    Automatic   Control    Mechanism 

on  this  shaft  are  so  arranged  as  to  properly  time  all  the  auto- 
n  atic  movements  of  the  machine. 

In  the  smaller  sizes  of  automatics  the  cam  dnmi  B  is  pro- 
vided with  three  cams  for  starting,  stopping  and  reversing 
tl  c  spindle  driving  motor.  Two  other  cams  provide  for 
f  gaging  the  high  and  low  speed  gears,  and  the  eight  cams 
0.  crate  the  controller  to  obtain  any  of  the  available  speeds. 
Referring  to  Fig.  2,  the  function  performed  by  the  several 
f-ms,  carried  on  the  drum  B,  are  plainly  marked  on  the  cover/' 
P^.ate  over  the  box.  In  the  case  of  the  eight  cams  that  e&ec/ 
Sj  eed  changes,  the  speeds  that  are  secured  with  each  cam 
^viien  the  spindle  is  driven  through  the  high-speed  and 
through  the  low-speed  gears  are  shown.  •  Eafch  cam  engages 
it-,  respective  controller  lever  at  some  point  in  the  revolution 
ot  the  cam  shaft.  The  desired  result,  in  the  case  of  speed 
changes,  is  secured  when  the  cams  come  successively  into 
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spectively.  The  diameters  of  swing  over  the  turret  slide  are  diameters  of  swing  over  bed  are  163^  in.,  18^  in.  ant 
6  in.,  6^  in.  and  8  in.,  respectively.  Tlie  lengths  that  can  21-^4  in-  Tulleys  on  the  countershafts  are  recommended  t. 
be    turned    are    S    in..   10    in.  and   14  in.     The  respective      run  at  speeds  of  345,  306  and  283  r.p.m. 

Light  \\>ight  Portable  Pneumatic  Grinder 


ALIGHT   j)n(.umatic   grinder,   using   6    ur   iS-in.    wheels 
and  weighing  14  ]\>.,  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
recently  by  the  Roto  Pneumatic  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.    The  grinder  is  simple  in  both  design  and  construction, 
there  being  but  three  moving  parts.     The  .>-haft  assembly  with 
pistons  rigidly  mounted  constitute?  a  single  rotating  member. 


Roto   Pneumatic   Grinding   Machine 

This,  in  eominnation  with  two  self-sealing  sliding  valves, 
forms  the  only  moving  {)arts  in  the  motor.  By  eliminating 
crank  shafts  and  connecting  rods,  friction  and  maintenance 
costs  are  greatly  reduced.  Another  advantage  is  tlie  redudion 
of  motor  vibration.  . 


In  oj)eration  compressed  air  enters  the  machine  through  th 
control  handle  and  is  ajiplied  to  the  pistons  in  the  directioi 
in  which  the  shaft  rotates.     The  turn-handle  air  control  o 
the  motor  is  self-sealing,  absolutely  balanced  and  the  throttl 
will  stay  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  operator 
This  control  valve  will  throttle  to  zero  without  causing  an} 
intermittent  j)ulsation,  and  when  the  throttle  is  closed  sud 
denly,  the  motor  valves  automatically  release,  permitting  th» 
;.ir  to  by-pass  and  allow  the  motor  to  idle  down  gradually 
The  air  port  areas  are  large  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
grinding  jiower  can  be  obtained  from  the  air.     Under  average 
conditions  about  15  to  20  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  at  80  lb. 
l)ressure  are  consumed. 

The  cvlinders  and  valve  chest  of  the  motor  are  of  bronze, 
and  bronze  bearings  are  used  throughout  the  machine.  The 
motor  bearings  are  thoroughly  lubricated  through  the  center 
of  the  shaft  from  an  oil  reservoir  in  the  handle  of  the  motor. 

.Vnother  practical  advantage  of  the  machine  is  the  direc- 
tion of  rotation  of  the  grinder,  which  is  such  that  the  sparks 
;iiid  chips  are  thrown  away  from  the  operator  and  the  load  of 
grinding  toward  him.  The  machine  is  adapted  for  light 
U'rinding  work  around  machine  shops,  such  as  grinding  cast- 
ings, -dressing  gas  or  arc  welds,  and  other  miscellaneous 
grinding  work. 


Electrical  Speed  Control  for  Automatics 


MANY  advantages  in  the  way  of  increa.sed  flexibility  and  device  is  particularly  valuable    in    the    case    of    automatic 

ease  of  operation  havi?  resulted  in  the  past  from  the  screw  machinery  because  it  is  often  necessary  to  rotate  the 

ai)plication    of    electrical    speed    control  to  various  work  at  different  speeds  for  each  successive  tool  set-up  and 

tj-pes  of   machines.      Recognizing   tiiis   fact,   the   Cleveland  operation.    Various  different  types  of  mechanism  were  exper- 


Fig.    1 — Large    Electricnlly    Controlled    Cleveland  Automatic    Provided    With    One    Driving    Motor 

Automatic  Machine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  experi-  imented  with,  some  of  which  were  automatic  and  others  semi- 

menting  for  a  period  of  two  years,  has  finally  developed  an  automatic,  or  hand  operated.     The  objection    to   the   latter 

automatically  controlled  spindle  speed-changing  mecTianism  type  was  that  it  required  one  operator    for    each    machine, 

to  be  apfilied  to  Cleveland  automatic  screw  machines.     This  The    machine    illustrated   is  provided    with   an   automatic 
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lechanism  which  varies  the  speed  of  an  adjustable  speed- 
riving  motor  by  regulating  the  resistance  in  series  with  the 
liunt  field  windings.  It  is  possible  with  this  mechanism  to 
laintain  the  correct  cutting  speed  for  each  tool. 

Cleveland  automatic  screw  machines,  provided  with  elec- 
rical  control,  are  known  as  type  A  automatics.     The  1^-in., 
-in.,  2^-in.,  3-in.  and  3^-in,  sizes  are  equipped  with  two 
Jectric  motors.     One  of  these    is    of    the    adjustable  speed 
>versible  type,   and   is  used   for  driving  the  spindle  only, 
("he  other  motor  runs  at  constant  speed  and  drives  other  parts 
f.f  the  machine,  including    the    patented  automatic  spindle 
.  [leed    controller.     The   larger,    t>-pe    A     automatics,     with 
apacities  from  4J/<  in.  to  7)4  in.,  are  provided  with  only  one 
t  lectric  motor.     These  machines  are  not  furnished  with  back 
<^:ears,  so  that  eight  changes  of  spindle  speed  only  are  avail- 
>,hle.     Also,  because  no  threading    is    done    on    the    larger 
machines,  there  is  no  provision  for  reversing  the  direction  ol 
-pindle  rotation.     As  only  one  motor  is  used,  the  power  is 
transmitted  to  a  shaft  running  along  the  back  of  the  machine 
to  carr}-  movement  to  all  other  members  of  the  machine.    Six- 
teen changes  of  spindle  speed  are  available  on  the  smaller 
-ized  machine,  giving  a  range  of  10  to  1  in  either  direction  at 
any  point  in  the  cycle. 

Method  of  Obtaining  Automatic  Control    ' 

Front  and  rear  views  of  the  control  mechanism  are  shown 
m  Figs.  2  and  .v  Reference  to  Fig.  1  shows  a  push  button 
at  A  which  controls  the  starting  and  stopping  of  both  motors 
through  a  main  switdi.  The  drum  B  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3, 
1-  mounted  at  the  end  ut  the  main  cam  shaft.     Other  cams 


engagement  wiUi  respective  controller  levers  when  the  con- 
tactor? are  carried  into  engagement  with  corresponding  con- 
tacts in  the  controller  box.  This  results  in  a  variation  in 
field  resistance  and  changes  tlie  motor  speeds  as  desired. 
The  electrical  connections  are  made  by  a  combination 
rubbing  and  rolling  action  that  keeps  the  surface  contact 
clean.  Engagement  of  the  high  or  low  speed  gears  is 
secured  by  means  of  two  cams  and  control  levers  that  operate 
a  solenoid.  One  complete  revolution  of  the  cam  shaft  and 
drum  B  means  that  each  cam  has  performed  its  function  and 
the  finished  piece  of  work  has  been  cut  from  the  bar.  A 
control  panel  D  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  spindle-driving 


Fig.    2— View    Showing    Automatic    Control    Mechanism 


C' .  this  shaft  are  so  arranged  as  to  properly  time  all  the  auto- 
r>  itic  movements  of  the  machine. 

In  the  .^mailer  sizes  of  automatics  the  cam  drum  B  is  pro- 
^  led  with  three  cams  for  starting,  stopping  and  reversing 
t"  spindle  driving  motor.  Two  other  cani.>  provide  for 
t  leaning  the  high  and  low  speed  gears,  and  the  eight  cams 
'  orate  the  controller  to  obtain  any  of  the  available  speeds. 
1  f erring  to  Fig.  2,  the  function  performed  by  the  several 
<  ns,  carried  on  the  drum  B,  are  plainly  marked  on  tlie  cover 
I'  tte  over  the  box.  In  the  case  of  the  eight  cams  that  effect 
^1  ve<l  changes,  the  speeds  that  are  secured  with  each  cam 
^^  'Cn  the  spindle  is  driven  through  the  high-speed  and 
ti  -"ough  the  low-speed  gears  are  shown.  Each  cam  engages 
i^  respective  controller  levcKat  some  point  in  the  revolution 
p  the  cam  shaft.  The  desired  result,  in  the  case  of  speed 
c;  tnges,  is  secured  when  the  cams  come  successively  into 


Fig.    3 — Automatic   Control    Mechanism   With    Cover    Plate    Removed 

motor,  and  contain>  the  main  switch,  accelerators  and  over- 
load coils  for  both  motor>.  Tlie  overload  coils  are  arranged 
>o  that  an  overload  on  either  motor  >tops  the  whole  machine. 

Advantages  of  Electrical  Control 

As  an  exainiilc  oi  the  lk-\il>ilit\  of  the  C  leveland  automatic, 
due  to  electrical  control,  it  is  maintained  that  the  peripheral 
speed  in  a  cutting-off  operation  can  Ix-  held  constant  by 
increasing  the  speed  at  which  the  work  is  rotated  as  the  tool 
approaches  the  center.  Maximum  protluction  is  secured 
because  the  cutting  speed  can  lie  held  at  the  most  efficient  rate 
for  each  operation.  Other  advantages  claimed  for  this 
machine  are  individual  motor  drive,  ease  of  set-up,  and 
spindle  speed  changes  effected  from  a  standing  position  as 
readilv  as  changes  in  feed- 
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Americanization  of  foreign-born  employees,  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  systematically  for 
several  years,  has  now  been  extended  to  the  wives  of  such 
employees,  plans  looking  to  action  in  this  direction  having 
been  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Women's  Club,  in  Philadelphia.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Mutual  Aid  Society  will  co-operate  in  carrying  out  these  plans. 

The  recent  wrecking  of  an  express  train  outside  of  Paris, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  nearly  50  persons,  and  injuries 
to  many  more,  is  causing^4he  French  government  to  consider 
the  need  for  the  adoption  of  continuous  brakes  on  freight 
cars.  The  accident  was  caused  by  several  cars  becoming  un- 
coupled and  crashing  into  the  forward  section  of  the  train 
when  it  was  brought  to  a  stop.  The  damaged  cars  blocked 
the  track  of  the  express  which  arrived  immediately  after. 

'  The  Empire  State  Express,  of  the  New  York  Central,  has 
now  been  running  29  years;  Tuesday,  October  26,  having 
been  the  anniversary  of  the  first  trip.  A  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  train  is  given  in  the  New  York  Central  Magazine  for 
October.  For  many  years  the  train  ran  through,  westbound, 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  439  miles,  in  eight  hours,  with  four 
stops.  .-Xs  patronage  increased,  necessitating  the  lengthening 
of  the  train  to  the  capacity  of  the  locomotives,  the  speed 
was  lowered,  any  the  schedule  time  is  now  nine  hours.  In 
connection  with  this  notice  the  Magazine  denies  the  rumor, 
recently  printed  in  various  papers,  that  engine  No.  999,  which 
hauled  this  train  on  the  Mohawk  division  for  a  number  of 
years,  had  been  sent  to  the  scrap  heap.  This  engine,  WiHiam 
Buchanan's  masterpiece,  is  now  numbered  1086,  and  is  still 
in  service,  hauling  a  local  passenger  train  on  the  Pennsylvania 
division.  It  was  built  in  1893  and  cost  $13,000.  In  the  last 
13  years  it  has  made  13  visits  to  the  shop  for  general  repairs, 
which  repairs  cost  $14,253. 


London's  "Safety  Pir«t"  Council 

London. 
England  is  making  great  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
"Safety  First"  movement,  and  has  devised  an  essay  com- 
petition for  children  of  railway  employees.  The  contest  is 
open  to  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  either  of  whose 
parents  is  employed  by  a  railway  company  and  who  resides 
within  20  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  London.  The  papers  are  to 
deal  with  the  avoidance  of  accidents  on  railways.  The  prizes 
offered  are:  First  £3  (approximately  $12),  second  £2  (ap- 
proximately $8),  third  £1  (approximately  $4),  14  prizes  of 
ten  shillings  each  (approximately  $2),  and  28  prizes  of  S  shil- 
lings each   (approximately  $1). 


Subscriptions,  including  the  eight  daily  editions  of  the  Railway  Age, 
published  in  .Tune,  in  connection  with  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri 
can  Railroad  \ssociation.  Section  III — Mechanical,  payable  in  advance 
and  postage  free:  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  $3.00  a  year: 
west  of  Mississippi  river  and  Canada,  $5.00  a  year;  elsewhere  $5.00,  or 
£1  Ss.  Od.  a  year.  Foreign  subscriptions  may  be  paid  through  our 
London  office,  34  Victoria  Street,  S.  \V.  1.,  in  £  s.  d.  Single  ccpy,  30 
cents. 

WE  GUARANTEE,  that  of  this  issue  10,300  copies  were  printed;  that  of 
these  10,300  copies,  9,295  were  mailed  to  regular  paid  subscribers,  5  were 
provided  for  counter  and  news  company  sales,  263  were  mailed  to  adver- 
tisers, 32  were  mailed  to  employees  and  correspondents,  and  705  were  pro- 
vided for  new  subs'^riptions,  samples,  copies  lost  in  the  mail  and  office  use; 
that  ihe  total  copies  printed  this  year  to  date  were  137,350,  an  average  ot' 
11,446    copies    a    •Tionth. 

The  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  is  a  member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers    (.\.    B.    P.)   and   the  Audit    Bureau   of  Circulatitns   {A.    B.   C). 


St.  Louis  Railway  Exposition 

A  unique  and  most  successful  exhibition  of  railway  ap- 
pliances was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  25-30.  It  was 
developed  by  a  group  of  railroad  officers,  representatives  of 
employees,  railway  supply  men  and  influential  citizens  of  St. 
Louis,  to  promote  educational  work  along  technical  lines 
among  railroad  employees,  and  also  to  develop  a  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  comradeship  through  the  -several  programs. 


Southern  in  Mississippi  Changes  Name 

Official  announcement  was  made  last  week  that  the  name 
of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  in  Mississippi  has  been 
changed  to  the  Columbus  &  Greenville  Railroad  Company. 
Hereafter  the  operations  of  the  company  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  new  name,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the  same 
officers  as  heretofore. 


Car  Production— Nine  Months'  Figures 

The  production  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  for  domestic 
service  in  September  showed  an  increase  over  August.  The 
passenger  car  deliveries  were  within  one  car  of  being  as  large 
as  those  for  any  two  preceding  months.  The  freight  car 
deliveries  were  the  largest  for  any  month  since  February, 
although  they  were  still  on  the  low  scale  that  has  character- 
ized this  year's  production  to  date.  The  figures,  as  reported 
to  the  Railway  Car  Manufacturers'  Association  by  the  21 
members  of  that  organization  and  the  two  non-members  co- 
operating with  it  in  this  matter,  show  deliveries  in  September 
of  3,529  freight  and  38  passenger  cars  for  domestic  service; 
1,088  freight  cars  for  export,  and  freight  car  repairs  amount- 
ing to  3,140. 


American  Railway  Association  Holds  Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
was  held  at  the  Blackstone,  Chicago,  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1920,  with  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  association, 
in  the  chair.  Announcement  was  made  that  the  followii;g 
were  elected  members  of  the  board  of  directors  by  letter 
ballot:  E.  W.  Beatty,  president,  Canadian  Pacific;  B.  F. 
Bush,  president,  Missouri  Pacific;  W.  R.  Scott,  president; 
Southern  Pacific,  Texas-Louisiana  Lines ;  A.  H.  Smith,  president, 
New  York  Central  Lines;  W.  G.  Besler,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Central  of  New  Jersey;  W.  H.  Truesdale, 
president,  D.  L.  &  W.;  E.  J.  Pearson,  president,  N.  Y.,  N.  J  ■ 
&  H.;  J.  H.  Hustis,  president,  Boston  &  Maine;  W.  W.  Atte  - 
bury,   vice-president,   Pennsylvania   System;    Daniel   Willar ', 
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president,  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Hale  Holden,  president,  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy;  W.  B.  Storey,  president,  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  H.  E.  Byram,  president,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  C.  H.  Markham,  president,  Illinois 
Central;  C.  R.  Gray,  president,  Union  Pacific  System;  N.  D. 
Maher,  president,  Norfolk  &  Western;  W.  L.  Mapother, 
executive  vice-president,  Louisville  &  Nashville;  H.  G.  Kelley, 
president,  Grand  Trunk. 


The  Power  of  Collective  Bargaining 

The  national  campaign  committee  of  the  sixteen  railroad 
labor  organizations  addressed  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
organizations,  outlining  instructions  as  to  how  to  assist  in  the 
defeat  for  re-election  of  those  members  of  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  transportation  act,  which  contains  the  following 
characterization  of  the  law: 

"Adroitly  phrased  by  railroad  attorneys  to  achieve  that 
purpose,  the  Cummins-Esch  law  destroys  collective  bargain- 
ing by  railroad  employees  through  their  various  crafts,  and 
renders  almost  valueless  protective  agencies  built  up  through 
years  of  struggle  by  employers'  organizations.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  part  by  the  labor  sections  of  the  bill  and  in  part  by  its 
guaranty  provisions. 

"The  real  power  behind  collective  bargaining  is  the  ability 
and  right,  when  justice  warrants,  to  cause  the  employer 
financial  loss.  Collective  bargaining  does  not  function  against 
a  guaranteed  employer.  No  employer  need  fear  financial 
loss  occasioned  by  strikes  or  vacations  of  employees  if  the 
government  or  the  people  are  required  by  law  to  make  up 
the  loss."  r-  :"^.■:   'A    .;-'..v;v 


The  "Best  Friend  of  Charleston'*  '  ':  • 

October  marked  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  this  historic  locomotive  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  ship 
Niagara,  bearing  the  engine  from  New  York,  having  reached 
Charleston  on  October  23,  1830.  The  Southern  Railway 
Company,  in  which  system  the  pioneer  railroad  is  now  in- 
cluded, commemorates  the  event  by  a  brief  notice  in  its  News 
Bulletin  for  September. 

The  "Best  Friend"  weighed  about  four  or  five  tons;  or,  say, 
from  one-fortieth  to  one-thirtieth  the  weight  of  a  Southern 
Railway  express  locomotive  of  today. 

The  engine  was  built  at  the  West  Point  foundry,  New 
York,  and  the  design  is  credited  to  Horatio  Allen,  who  ran 
the  Stourbridge  Lion,  the  first  locomotive  that  was  ever 
moved  on  a  track  in  America.  Allen  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  South  Carolina  Canal  &  Railroad  Company.  This  rail- 
road, extending  from  Charleston  westward  to  Hamburg, 
S.  C,  opposite  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  the  first  continuous  10  miles 
of  railway  in  the  world;  the  second  railroad  in  the  United 
States;  the  first  to  run  a  steam  locomotive  built  in  the  LTnited 
States  for  regular  service,  and  the  first  in  America  built  with 
the  intension  of  using  steam  as  motive  power. 


Metropolitan    Section   of   American   Welding   Society 

The  newly  formed  Metropolitan  section  of  the  American 
Welding  Society,  at  its  first  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  25  in  the  Engineering  Societies  building,  elected  the 
following  officers:  Chairman,  H.  A.  Currie,  assistant  elec- 
trical engineer,  New  York  Central  Railroad;  first  vice-chair- 
man, E.  E.  La  Schaum,  general  superintendent  motor  equip- 
ment, American  Railway  Express  Company;  second  vice- 
chairman,  E.  M.  T.  Rider,  chief  engineer,  Third  Avenue 
Railway  Company;  treasurer,  W.  E.  Gray,  Jr.,  New  York 
sales  manager,  Elyria  Enameled  Products  Company;  secre- 
tary, Howard  Odiorne,  Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 

Executive  Committee 

To  serve  for  three  years:  H.  G.  Thompson,  Transporta- 
tion Engineering  Corporation;  William  R.  Hulbert,  Metal  & 
Thermit  Corporation;  E.  J.  Kingsbury,  United  Marine  Con- 
tracting Corporation;  J,  C.  O'Connell,  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

To  serve  for  two  years:  F.  W.  Smith,  chief  engineer,  Ox- 
weld   Acetylene   Company;  A.   E.    Gaynor,  J.   A.    Roebling's 


Sons  Company;  Charles  H.  Haupt,  Standard  Oil  Company; 
Charles  P.  Burr,  G.  M,  Meurer  Steel  Barrel  Company. 

To  serve  for  one  year:  R.  W.  Baker,  Lincoln  Electric 
Company;  D.  Ahldin,  Commercial  Acetylene  Supply  Com- 
pany; M.  W.  Kellogg,  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company;  Allen  L. 
Price,  Beckley  Perforated  Company. 


Liquidation   Staff  of  the  U.   S.  R.  A. 

As  indicating  the  extent  of  the  work  required  to  settle  up 
the  affairs  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  which  for  26  months 
had  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  railroads,  its  staff  of  officer* 
and  employees  on  August  20  included  1,195  persons  and  its 
monthly  payroll  was  $250,576.  Only  a  small  reduction  in  force 
has  been  made  during  the  period  since  the  railroads  were  relin- 
quished, although  the  staff  is  now  only  about  half  as  large  as  it 
was  immediately  prior  to  the  return  of  the  roads.  On  March  i, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  by  Director  General  Hines,  the 
force  was  reduced  to  1,223  officers  and  employees,  1,420  having 
left  the  service  of  the  central  and  regional  administrations  by 
March  1.  In  June.  1919,  the  total  force  was  2,725  and  the 
monthly  payroll  was  $575,428.  On  February  20,  1920,  it  was 
2,612  and  the  monthly  payroll  was  $570,078. 


Shop    Construction 

Cornwall. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  construction  of  a  ma- 
chine and  locomotive  erecting  shop  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  The  new 
building  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete,  brick  and  steel  construc- 
tion. The  dimensions  will  be  140  ft.  by  180  ft.  and  50  ft.  high. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  approximately  $160,000.  \ 

Gulf  Co.xst  Lines. — This  company  is  constructing  temporary 
buildings  at  Kingsville,  Tex.,  to  replace  the  machine  shops  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  pending  the  completion  of  plans  for  perma- 
nent shop  facilities.      .-      .;■  >-      _. 

Missouri  P.xciftc. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
Joseph  E.  Xelson  &  Sons,  Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a 
power  plant  at  Dupo,  111.,  to  cost  approximately  $15,000. 

St.  Louis-San  Franciscx). — This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  William  McDonald  Construction  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  the  construction  of  a  roundhouse  and  machine  shop  at 
Dublin,  Tex.  The  Frisco  has  also  awarded  contracts  to  the 
Hedges-Weeks  Construction  Company,  Springfield,  Mo.,  for  the 
setting  of  a  new  turntable,  and  the  construction  of  cinder  con- 
veyors and  materials  racks  at  Dublin.  .An  addition  to  the  car 
repair  shop  of  this  company  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  is  being  built 
by  the  T.  S.  Leake  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of. 
about  $15,000. 

Southern. — This  company  is  building  a  brass  foundry  at  its 
Lenoir  Car  Works,  Lenoir  City.  Tenn.,  which  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $30,000.  The  building  will  be  one  story,  62  ft.  by  120  ft.,  of 
brick  and  concrete  construction.  This  addition  to  the  plant  will 
involve  the  purchase  of  five  revolving  furnaces,  a  metal  separator 
and  a  journal  bearing  boring  machine. 

Southern  Pacific. — This  company  will  construct  the  following 
buildings  at  Sacramento,  Cal. :  A  reinforced  concrete  oil  and 
paint  house,  65  ft.  by  100  ft. ;  a  store  building  of  mill  construction 
with  corrugated  iron  sides,  and  concrete  foundation,  500  ft.  long 
and  60  ft.  wide,  and  a  planing  mill  of  mill  construction,  with 
corrugated  iron  sides  and  roof,  to  be  126  ft.  wide  and  360  ft.  long. 


Reduction  of  Forces 

Reductions  of  railroad  forces  by  the  dismissal  of  consider- 
able numbers  of  men  on  short  notice,  particularly  in  shops, 
has  been  reported  recently  from  many  places.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  in  dismissing  1,350  men  at  the  Altoona  shops, 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  force,  giving  the  men  five  days' 
notice,  announced  that  this  was  to  be  deemed  a  permanent 
reduction  in  force,  not  a  temporary  lay-off.  This  move  was 
made  necessary  by  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  repair  work 
and  affected  all  departments  except  the  iron  and  brass 
foundries.  About  1,500  employees  were  dismissed  from  shops 
on  the  Central  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  road  and  1,000 
on  the  Philadelphia  division.  The  New  York  Central  dis- 
missed 500  men  at  West  Albany,  four-fifths  of  these  being 
shop  men.     The  Boston  &  Albany  has  dismissed  about  ten 
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per  cent  of  the  forces  in  its  principal  shops.  The  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  dismissed  considerable  numbers 
of  men  in  various  departments.  Certain  shops  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  report  dismissals  of  ten  per  cent  of  the 
employees.  '  -"^r.'- 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


Recent  Locomotive  Orders 
National  Railways  of  Mexico. — Florian  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  im- 
porters and  exporters,  52  Wall  street,  New  York,  confirm  the 
report  that  they  have  closed  a  contract  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment for  the  delivery  of  $20,000,000  of  railroad  equipment  and 
material.  The  negotiations  were  completed  in  Mexico  City  and 
the  contract  is  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico.  The  contract  calls  for  the  delivery 
of  locomotives,  cars  and  material  for  section  houses.  Certain 
credits  have  been  extended  to  Mexico  in  this  connection  which 
are  properly  secured ;  all  financial  arrangements  in  connection 
with  this  contract  have  been  completed.  Florian  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
further  confirm  the  report  that  the  purchase  of  the  equipment 
will  be  made  through  their  New  York  office. 


^^>..-  -  :'-  ;^  ■  i  ■  V;-  ■  Freight   Car   Orders 

.-      The  Natioj^taL  Railways  of  Mexico  has  ordered  100  tank  cars 

of  12,000  gallons  capacity  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 

Company.      /•>, 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
■\  meetings  and  places  of  meeting  of  mechanical  associations  and  railroadt 
.'    clubs : 

'■■  AirBbaks   Association. — F.   M.    Nellis.    Room   3014.    165    Broadway,    New 
York  City. 

American  Railway  Association,  Division  V — Mechanical. — V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne, 431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Division    V. — Equipment    Painting    Division. — V.    R.    Hawthorne, 
Chicago. 
. .  American   Railway  Association,  Division  VI. — Purchases  and  Stores. — 

J.   P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.    Collinwood,  Ohio. 
.  American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipefitters' 

Association. — C.   Borcherdt,   202   North   Hamlin  Ave.,  Chicago. 
-American    Railway    Tool   Foremen's    Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    1145 
E.    Marquette    Road.    Chicago. 

American    Society    for    Testing    Materials. — C.    L.    Warwick,    University 
of   Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
"  American    Society   of   Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,   29    W. 
Thirty-ninth  St.,  New  York. 

American    Society    for   Steel   Treating. — W.   H.    Eisenman,    154   E.    Erie 
St.,   Chicngo. 
■'Association    of    Railway   Electrical   Engineers. — ^Joseph   A.   Andreucetti, 
~  C.  &  N.  W.,  Room  411  C.  &  N.  W.   Station.   Chicago. 

■  Canadian  Railway  Club. — W.  A.  Booth,  131  Charron  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Next  meeting  December  14.  Paper  on  The  Every  Day  Duties  of 
a  Roadmaster  will  be  presented  by  E.  Keough,  assistant  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Montreal.  Illustrated 
by  stereopticon  views. 
-  Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  626  N.  Pine  Ave., 
Chicago.  Meeting  second  Monday -in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
August,  New  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  604  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings  first  Tuesday 
in  month  at  the  American  Hotel  Annex,  St.   Louis. 

Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Meet- 
ings second  Thursday  in  January,   March,  May,  September  and  No- 
■•"'•■    vember,    Iroquois  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Chief    Interchange   Car   Inspectors'   and   Car   Foremen's   Association. — 

W.  P.  Elliott.  T.  R.  R.  A.  of  St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 
^Cincinnati   Railway  Club. — W.   C.  Cooder,   Union  Central  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio.    Meetings  second  Tuesday  in  February,  May,  Septem- 
ber and  November,  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dixie  Air  Brake  Club. — E.  F.  O'Connor,  10  West  Grace  St.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Intkrnational  Railkoad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — W.  J.  Mayer, 
Michigan  C'-ntral,  715  Garke  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ihtexnational  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  702  East  Slst 
St.,  Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — William  Hall, 
1061    W.   Wabasha   Ave.,   Winona,   Minn. 

Master  Boilermakers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St, 
New  York.  Convention  May  23  to  26,  1921,  inclusive.  Planters' 
Hotel,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass.     Next  meeting  December  14.     Paper  on  Some  Phases  of  Rail- 
'■  way    Operations    in    Canada    will    be    presented    by    Grant    Hall,    vice- 

president,   Canadian   Pacific  Railway  Company. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Second  annual  dinner,  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York.  Thursday, 
December   16,   at   6:30  p.  m. 

NiACAKA  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — George  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Regular  meetings  January,  March, 
May,  Seotember  and  October. 

Pacific  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollner,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Meetings  second  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  Cal. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Meetings  fourth  Thursday  in  month  except  June,  July 
and   August,    American   Club   House,   Pittsburgh. 

St.  touis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TiAVELiNG    Engineers'    Association. — W.    O.    Thompson,    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 
Meetings  second  Friday  in  month  except  June,  July  and  August 
Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Wmtern  Railway  Club. — Bruce  V.  Crandall,  Chicago.  Meeting!  third 
Monday  in  month  except  June,  July  and  August. 


GENERAL 

C.  E.  Bingham  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  mechanical 
examinMions  of  the  Michigan  Central,  with  headquarters  at 
Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  Herron  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  with  headquarters 
at  Marquette,  Mich.,  succeeding  J.  J.  Conolly,  granted  leave  of 
ab.sence. 

Charles  A.  Nelson,  formerly  senior  mechanical  engineer. 
Bureau  of  Valuation,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  re- 
turned to  the  mechanical  eng^eer's  office  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

D.  M.  Pearsall,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line,  second  and  third  divisions,  with  headquarters 
at  Waycross,  Ga.,  has  been  transferred  as  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power,  first  division,  with  headquarters  at  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C.  J.  E.  Brogdon,  shop  superintendent  at  Waycross,  Ga.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power,  second  and  third 
divisions,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  Mr.  Pearsall. 
F.  P.  Howell,  master  mechanic  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Brogdon  as  shop  superintendent  at  Waycross,  and  J.  W. 
Reams  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at  Savannah,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Howell. 

MASTER  MECHANICS  AND  ROAD  FOREMEN   OF  ENGINES 

Edward  France  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  locomo- 
tives of  the  Mohawk  division  of  the  New  York  Central  with 
headquarters  in  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

S.  J.  Keli.ey  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Erie, 
with  headquarters  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.  This  appointment  is  the 
result  of  the  division  of  the  territory  of  C.  H.  Norton,  who  re- 
mains master  mechanic  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga  divisions, 
but  relinquishes  the  Allegheny,  and  Bradford  divisions  to  Mr. 
Kelley. 

C.  J.  QuANTic,  master  mechanic  of  the  Canadian  National  at 
Port  Mann,  B.  C,  has  been  transferred  to  Vancouver  and  given 
jurisdiction  over  all  lines  west  of  and  not  including  Edmonton, 
Alta.  A.  H,  Mahan,  district  master  mechanic  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  at  Edson,  Alta,  has  been  appointed  assistant  master 
mechanic  of  the  Canadian  National  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
with  the  same  headquarters.  Mr.  Mahan  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  lines  from  Edmonton,  Alta.,  to  McBride,  B.  C,  and  from 
Edson,  Alta.,  to  Mountain  Park,  Alta.  A.  Walts,  district  master 
mechanic  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Smithers,  B.  C.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic  of 
the  Canadian  National  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  the 
same  headquarters.  His  jurisdiction  will  include  all  lines  from 
McBride,  B.  C,  to  Prince  Rupert. 

CAR   DEPARTMENT 

A.  H.  Eager  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  roll- 
ing stock  on  the  Canadian  National  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg.  Man.  Mr.  Eager  was  born  on 
July  15,  1868,  at  Waterloo,  Que.,  and  enteral  railroad  service  in 
June,  1885,  as  a  machinist  apprentice  in  the  shops  of  the  South- 
eastern, at  Farnham,  Que.  After  a  short  time  he  left  the  service 
of  this  road  to  enter  the  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  at  Farn- 
ham, and  was  made  a  machinist  in  1893.  After  serving  as  ma- 
chinist for  six  years,  he  was  made  locomotive  shop  foreman  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  1901,  when  he  was  promoted  to  loco- 
motive foreman,  at  Megantic,  Que.  In  1903,  he  was  transferred 
to  Cranbrook,  B.  C,  where  he  was  employed  until  May,  1906,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  general  foreman,  with  headquarters  at  Cal- 
gary, Alta.  From  1907  to  1910,  Mr.  Eager  served  successively  as 
district  master  mechanic,  with  headquarters  at  Kenora,  Ont,  and 
as  locomotive  foreman  at  Calgary,  Alta.  In  1910,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Canadian  National,  as  superintendent  of  shops,  with 
headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
August,  1916,  when  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent 
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of  rolling  stock  of  the  Western  lines  of  the  Canadian  National. 
At  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment,  Mr.  Eager  was  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Canadian  National,  with  headquarters  at 
Winnipeg,  a  position  to  which  he  had  been  promoted  in  December, 
1918.    The  office  of  mechanical  superintendent  has  been  abolished. 

SHOP  AND  ENGINEHOUSE 

C.  W.  Adams,  general  foreman  of  locomotives  on  the  Michigan 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  superintendent  of  shops,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  loco- 
motive department,  and  with  headquarters  at  Jackson,  Mich., 
succeeding  W.  C.  Bell,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

P.  J.  Flynn,  general  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Erie  at  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  shops  at 
Pittston,  Pa.,  as  general  foreman. 

I.  W.  HicoK,  erecting  shop  foreman  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
with  headquarters  at  Bloomington,  111.,  has  been  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  shops,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
J.  J.  Carey.    William  Monroe  succeeds  Mr.  Hicok. 

PURCHASING  AND  STOREKEEPING 

B.  B.  Brain,  fuel  agent  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with 
headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  purchasing 
agent,  succeeding  G.  W.  Bichlmeir,  resigned  to  accept  service 
with  another  company. 

F.  S.  Hammond,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Shaw- 
mut  &  Northern,  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties. 

G.  H.  Walder,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
promoted  to  purchasing  agent,  succeeding  W.  A.  Linn,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  other  duties. 


SUPPLY  TRADE  NOTES 


OBITUARY 

C.  C.  HiGGiNS,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  St. 
Louis- San  Francisco,  was  killed  at  Racine,  Mo.,  the  night  of 
November  3,  when  a  freight  train  crushed  into  his  private  car. 
Mr.  Higgins  was  born  at 
Aurora,  111.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  mechanical 
engineering  department  of 
the  University  of  Minne- 
sota in  1900,  and  imme- 
diately entered  railroad 
work  as  a  special  ap- 
prentice in  the  service  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy.  After  five 
years  with  that  road,  dur- 
ing which  he  served  suc- 
cessively as  assistant  in 
the  laboratory,  round- 
house foreman  and  gen- 
eral roundhouse  foreman 
at  various  points  on  the 
line,  he  left  to  become 
a5sx>ciated  with  the 
American  Brake  Shoe  & 
foundry  Co.,  in  its 
Cliicago    office.      During 

tie  next  four  years  he  served  as  sales  engineer  and  salesman  with 
this  company.  In  1909,  however,  he  returned  to  railroad  service, 
3'  cepting  an  appointment  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
^hh  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  where  he  was  assigned  to 
special  work  in  connection  with  the  motor  schedules  of  the 
mechanical  department.  In  1912  he  was  engaged  by  J.  W. 
Kendrick,  consulting  railway  engineer,  Chicago,  to  make  re- 
ports on  various  railroads  in  connection  with  the  valuation  and 
rehabilitation  of  their  properties.  When  the  position  of  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  was  created 
or.  March  15,  1918,  Mr.  Higgins  was  appointed  to  that  position. 
I^e  was  made  superintendent  of  motive  power  on  March  1,  1920, 
the  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


C.    C.    Higgins 


F.  M.  Whyte,  vice-president,  with  office  at  New  York,  of 
the  Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  re- 
signed. 

The  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Company  has  removed  its  en- 
tire business  from  Franklin,  Pa.,  to  its  new  plant  at  1038 
Ivanhoe  road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  A.  Ruth,  who  recently  resigned  from  the  sales  force  of 
the  National  Car  Coupler  Company,  has  become  affiliated 
with  the  Superior  Steel  Castings  Company,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 

G.  Schrimer  has  resigned  as  sales  engineer  in  the  Detroit 
office  of  the  ^Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Whiting, 
111.,  and  is  now  associated  with  W.  C.  Bennett,  industrial  en- 
gineer, Chicago. 

Albert  E.  Newton,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Reed-Prentice  Company,  has  resigned.  He  will,  however, 
remain  with  the  Reed-Prentice  Company  in  an  advisory  and 
consulting  capacity  until  1922. 

D.  J.  Crowley  has  been  appointed  Michigan  sales  agent  of 
the  Tacony  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Crowley's 
office  is  in  the  Dime  Bank  building,  Detroit,  Mich.  D.  B. 
OArson  has  been  appointed  Cleveland  district  sales  manager. 

G.  E.  Anderson,  assistant  eastern  sales  manager  of  the 
Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  promoted 
to  southwestern  sales  manager  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
new  branch  office  located  in  the  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joseph  Markham,  formerly  railway  sales  representative  oi 
the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
sales  agent  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  the  W^est- 
ern  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  with  an  office  in  the  Peoples 
Gas  building,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  DeWolfe  recently  has  been  appointed  district 
manager  of  the  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Room  638,  Old  South  building,  294  Washington  street, 
Boston.  Mr.  DeWolfe  formerly  was  connected  with  the  Phila- 
delphia office  of  this  company. 

The  Blaw-Knox  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  estabhshed 
a  new  sales  district  in  the  South,  with  headquarters  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Prescott  V.  Kelly,  formerly  connected  with 
the  executive  sales  department  at  Pittsburgh,  is  in  charge  of 
this  office,  which  is  located  in  the  American  Trust  building. 

C.  F.  Meyer,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Landis  Machine 
Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  will  leave  shortly  for  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  the  Orient  in  the  interests  of  his  company. 
Mr.  Meyer  will  visit  England,  India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Australia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  China,  Japan  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  ... 

Anton  Becker,  assistant  to  president  of  the  Ralston  Steel 
Car  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
to  succeed  F.  E.  Symons,  who  has  been  elected  president.  The 
other  officers  of  the  company  ar^  F.  A.  Livingston,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  L.  C.  Roy,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer. 

Frederick  T.  Davis,  formerly  with  the  Davidson  Tool  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  is  now  connected  with  the  New 
York  branch  office  of  the  Reed-Prentice  Company,  the  Becker 
Milling  Machine  Company  and  the  Whitcomb-BIaisdell  Ma- 
chine Tool  Company,  located  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  city. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  announces  the  re- 
moval of  its  rock  drill  plant  from  864  East  Seventy-second 
street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  its  Boyer  pneumatic  hammer  plant 
at  1301  Second  boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  company's 
Little  Giant  air  drill  plant  still  remains  at  1241  East  Forty- 
ninth  street,  Cleveland. 
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R.  G.  Barrington,  formerly  connected  with  the  Cleveland 
Twist  Drill  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
Cleveland  sales  manager  for  the  Reed-Prentice  Company,  the 
Becker  Milling  Company  and  the  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Ma- 
chine Tool  Company,  with  headquarters  at  408  Frankfort 
avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1  L.  R.  Fedler  has  been  appointed  district  manager  for  the 
Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  in  the  Milwaukee  districi, 
with  offices  at  915  Majestic  building,  Milwaukee.  For  the 
past  twelve  years,  Mr.  Fedler  has  been  associated  with  the 
sales  organization  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 
in  the  Milwaukee  territory. 

The  Howard  N.  Potts  medal,  which  is  awarded  for  distin- 
guished work  in  science  and  mechanical  arts  by  the  Franklin 
Institute,  was  presented  on  October  20  to  E.  P.  Bullard,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
for  his  work  in  connection  with  the  development  of  automatic 
machinery  in  the  metal-cutting  field. 

;  .  A  new  policy  of  direct  selling  for  all  three  companies  has 
been  established,  under  the  charge  and  control  of  John  P. 
Ilsley,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Becker  Milling  Ma- 
chine Company's  plant.  Branch  sales  offices  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
sales  manager  has  been  employed  for  Europe. 

Alfred  J.  Babcock,  president  of  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  Inc.,  New  York,  who  retired  in  May,  1920,  on  account 
of  ill-health,  died  on  October  30,  in  London,  England,  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was 
born  at  Brookfield,  N. 
Y.,  in  1850.  and  served 
in  the  United  States 
Army  from  1867  to  1871. 
He  took  a  law  course 
at  Ann  Arbor,  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Denver. 
Colo.,  from  1882  to  1884. 
Mr.  Babcock  entered 
the  machinery  business 
in  Chicago  with  the 
Fay  &  Egan  Company 
and  later  entered  the 
employ  of  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore.  Inc., 
at  Chicago,  as  manager 
of  that  branch.  .About 
seven  years  ago  he 
came  to  New  York  as 
assistant  to  president, 
and  later  was  made  •■.  •'  •  ' 
president.       He    retired 

from  active  service  in  May,  1920,  on  account  of  continued 
ill  health. 

'■  The  name  of  the  selling  organization  which  C.  C.  Bradford 
recently  formed,  has  been  changed  from  the  Manufacturers' 
Sales  Company,  to  the  Bradford  Sales  Company.  The  offices 
of  this  company,  which  will  represent  not  more  than  two 
manufacturers  as  a  district  sales  office  of  each,  are  located 
at  340  Leader-News  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  E.  Hildreth  has  offered  to  resign  as  president  of  the 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Company,  in  view  of  the 
consolidation  in  management.  He  has  been  requested,  how- 
ever, to  allow  the  situation  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  which  he 
has  consented  to  do,  pending  the  working  out  of  the  plan 
for  centralizing  the  management  of  the  different  plants. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  centralize  the  production  and 
manufacturing  departments,  and  F.  O.  Hoagland,  until  re- 
cently vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Bilton  Ma- 
chine Tool  Company,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  general  manager  of  the  Reed-Prentice  Company,  the 
Becker  Milling  Machine  Company  and  the  Whitcomb-Blais- 
dell Machine  Tool  Company. 

A.  H.  Tuechter.  president  of  the  Cincinnati-Bickford  Tool 
Company,  Oakley.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  elected  president 
of  the   National   Machine  Tool   Builders'  Association,   at  its 


A.  J.   Babcock 


S.    W.    Midgley 


annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  Mr.  Tuechter 
has  served  that  organization  as  second  vice-president,  and  at 
one  time  was  a  member  of  the  joint  general  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Under  the  name  of  Midgley  &  Borrowdale,  a  partnership, 
with  headquarters  in  the  McCormick  building,  Chicago,  has 
been  formed  by  S.  W.  Midgley  and  J.  M.  Borrowdale,  boti 
of  whom  were  formerly 
connected  with  the 
Liberty  Steel  Products 
Company,  to  deal  in 
railway  supplies.  A 
contract  has  already 
been  closed  with  the 
Superior  Steel  Castings 
Company,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.,  manufactur- 
ers of  steel  and  malle- 
able iron  castings,  for 
the  exclusive  railway 
sales  of  the  company's 
products,  and  the  part- 
ners are  also  western 
sales  representatives  of 
the  Pneumatic  Safety 
Valve  Company,  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  manufac- 
turers of  safety  air 
valves  for  pneumatic 
lools;  the  Henry  Giessel  ";.-■• 

Company,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  sanitary  filters  and 
water  coolers  for  passenger  cars  and  locomotives,  and  the 
Trumbull  Waste  Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

S.  W.  Midgley  entered  railroad  service  in  1898,  in  the  office 
of  the  Car  Mileage  Bureau.  In  1902,  he  entered  the  railway 
supply  business  as  general  sales  representative  of  the  Na 
tional  Car  Coupler  Company,  remaining  with  this  company 
until  late  in  1907.  He  then  became  connected  with  the 
Curtain  Supply  Company  as  western  sales  representative, 
later  becoming  western  sales  manager.  In  1911  he  left  the 
Curtain  Supply  Company  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Acme 
Supply  Company  as  general  sales  manager,  remaining  in  the 
service  of  this  company 
until  January  1,  1918.  He 
then  became  district  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  of- 
fice of  the  Liberty  Steel 
Products  Company  and 
remained  with  that  com- 
pany until  the  closing  of 
its  Chicago  office,  Sep- 
tember 30.   1920. 

J.  M.  Borrowdale  be- 
gan railroad  service  in 
1890,  with  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  at  Boston, 
Mass.  In  1893  he  came 
to  Chicago  to  enter  the 
employ  of  the  Chicago, 
New  York  &  Boston  Re- 
frigerator Company  as  a 
car  builder.  He  re- 
mained with  this  company 
until  1896.  when  he  left 
to     enter     the     Burnside 

shops  of  the  Illinois  Central.  Here  he  served  successively  as  a 
car  buider,  foreman,  and  general  foreman,  until  1909,  when  Ic 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  car  department  of  that  road. 
In  1917,  he  left  railway  service  to  join  the.  sales  force  of  tlie 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  and  two  years  later  went  with 
the  Liberty  Steel  Products  Company,  with  which  company  ie 
remained  until  the  Chicago  office  was  closed,  September  30,  192' 

E.     P.    Williams,     formerly    with     McJunkin     Advertisin-' 
Agency,    and    later   director    of   field    work,    Bureau    of    Market 
Analysis,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  staflf  of  the  Independent  Pnev 
matic  Tool  Company,  manufacturers  of  Thor  air  and  electr  c 
tools.    Mr.  Williams  will  be  located  in  Chicago. 


J.   M.   Borrowdale 
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The  Reed-Prentice  Company,  the  Becker  Milling  Machine 
Company  and  the  Whitcomb-Blaidsell  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, which  are  largely  owned  and  controlled  by  the  same 
interests,  have  decided,  for  the  purpose  of  efficiency,  to  con- 
solidate still  further  the  operating  manageirieht  of  all  three 
plants,  with  the  result  that  a  centralized  executive  office  has 
been  established  at  53  Franklin  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  H.  Weed,  president. 

The  Graver  Corporation,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  manufacturers 
of  steel  tanks  and  general  plate  construction,  oil  refinery 
equipment,  water  softening  and  purifying  equipment,  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  branch  offices  in  the  following  cities: 
New  York,  280  Broadway;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  62  Conestoga  build- 
ing; Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1001  Gloyd  building;  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
220  Gwynne  building;  Toledo,  Ohio,  314  Nicholas  building,  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  312  Balboa  building. 

Donald  S.  Barrows,  chief  engineer  and  works  manager  of 
The  T.  H.  Symington  Company,  New  York,  since  1917,  with 
headquarters  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  oper- 
ations. He  was  born  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1877,  and  graduated 
from  the  New  York 
Law  School  in  1898 
and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  New  York 
State  in  1899.  Follow- 
ing his  entry  into  the 
engineering  field  and 
previous  to  his  associa- 
tion with  the  Syming- 
ton organization  Mr. 
Barrows  held  the  fol- 
lowing positions:  Chief 
engineer  of  the  North 
Penn  Iron  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  chief 
engineer  of  the  Insley 
Iron  Works,  Indianap- 
olis., Ind.;  mechanical 
engineer   of    the    Won- 

ham-Magor  Car  &  Manufacturing  Company,  and  mechanical 
engineer  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  at 
New  York.  Mr.  Barrows  entered  the  service  of  The  T.  H. 
Symington  Company  in  1915,  and  as  chief  engineer  had 
charge  of  all  engineering  matters  in  conection  with  the 
Symington  railway  products  as  well  as  the  planning,  en- 
largement and  execution  of  extensive  plant  improvements. 
In  1917  he  was  promoted  from  the  position  of  chief  engineer 
to  chief  engineer  and  works  manager,  and  now  becomes  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operations.  In  the  development  of  the 
Symington  company's  extensive  railway  business  at  Roches- 
ter to  its  present  state  of  efficiency  in  quality  and  quantity 
production  Mr.  Barrows  has  been  largely  responsible. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  bought  the  entire 
business  consisting  of  all  stock  on  hand,  good-will  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  Luster  Machine  Shop  &  Railway  Equipment  Com- 
pany, 917  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Fairbanks-Morse 
have  opened  a  new  branch  at  this  address  under  the  manage- 
ment of  D.  W.  Dunn,  and  will  sell  its  complete  line  of  en- 
gines, motors,  pumps,  etc.  The  entire  personnel  of  the  Luster 
Machinery  Co.  has  been  retained.  E.  J.  Luster,  former  presi- 
dent, will  be  manager  of  the  machine  tool  division  of  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  Philadelphia  branch. 

L.  C.  Wilson,  for  the  past  two  years  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Chain  Belt  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Federal  Malleable  Company,  West  Allis, 
Wis.,  manufacturers  of  m.alleable  castings,  malleable  chain 
and  the  Rapid  molding  machine.  Mr.  Wilson,  after  gradu- 
ating from  Yale  University,  began  his  business  career  as  a 
salesman  with  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company, 
Pittsburgh.  In  1917  he  became  associated  with  the  Chain 
Belt  Company  and  served  as  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
until  his  appointment  as  sales  manager.  Clifford  F.  Messin- 
ger,  who  is  also  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  and  has  been 


D.    S.    Barrows 


with  the  Chain  Belt  Company  since  1909  in  various  capacities, 
including  that  of  advertising  manager,  manager  of  Rex  con- 
crete mixer  sales  and  assistant  to  the  vice-president,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the  Chain  Belt  Company,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Wilson.  ..?...  7  - 

The  Morse  Chain  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  established 
a  branch  factory  in  Detroit  which  will  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  silent  chain  sprockets  and  the  Morse 
adjustment  for  use  in  automobile  power  transmissions.  The 
manufacture  of  chains  and  power  transmission  at  the  main 
plant  at  Ithaca  will  continue.  The  Detroit  branch  will  be 
under  the  general  management  of  F.  C.  Thompson,  with 
F.  M.  Hawley  as  chief  engineer,  and  C.  B.  Mitchell  as  factory 
manager.  The  sales  and  engineering  offices  are  located  at 
the  Detroit  plant,  Eighth  and  Abbott  streets. 

Arthur  E.  Hauck,  president  of  the  Hauck  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  of  oil  burning  appliances,  kerosene  torches, 
furnaces  and  forges.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  on  October  30,  at  the  age  of  41.  He  was  born  in 
Germany,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  coppersmith.  At 
the  age  of  20  he  came  to  America  and  in  1902  began  business 
in  Brooklyn.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  number  of  appliances 
for  burning  oil,  one  of  which  was  the  method  of  vaporizing 
kerosene  in  a  torch  •with  proportioned  heat-resisting  nozzle, 
the  form  of  vaporization  which  is  used  to  reduce  carboniza- 
tion to  a  minimum.  ..'f  '-^  •   - 

The  J.  B.  Engineering  Sales  Company,  60  Prospect  street, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  Connecticut  sales  agent 
of  the  Conveyors  Corporation  of  America,  formerly  the 
American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation.  The  J.  B.  Engineer- 
ing Sales  Company  is  owned  by  John  Breslau.  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University, 
and  was  formerly  sales  engineer,  manager  of  publicity  and 
production  manager  of  the  Terry  Steam  Turl)ine  Company. 
The  J.  B.  Engineering  Sales  Company  is  sales  agent  also  for 
the  Griscom  Russell  Company  and  the  Terry  Steam  Turbine 
Company,  in  Connecticut.         •■; 

J.  B.  W^ebb  has  been  appointed  western  representative  -of 
the  Diamond  Specialty  &  Supply  Company.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Mr.  Webb  has,  for  many  years,  been  manager  of  the 
railway  supply  department  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Com- 
pany, and  in  that  capacity  handled  the  products  of  the  Dia- 
mond Specialty  &  Supply  Company,  including  water  gage 
glasses,  lubricator  glasses,  Watertown  automatic  cylinder 
cocks,  Steinbrunn  boring  bars  and  other  devices.  Through  this 
new  arrangement  he  will  sell  these  goods  to  the  railroads  operat- 
ing out  of  Chicago  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Mr.  Webb's 
headquarters  are  at  713  Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  A.  Talty,  assistant  superintendent  of  equipment  and 
equipment  inspector  for  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district,  has  taken  a  position  as  special  engi- 
neer with  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York. 
Mr.  Talty  began  railway  work  in  1883  as  freight  brakeman 
on  the  Erie  Railroad.  He  consecutively  served  as  foreman 
and  locomotive  engineman  on  that  road  and  then  as  air  brake 
instructor  on  the  Westinghouse  air  brake  instruction  car  on 
the  Erie.  Later  he  took  a  similar  position  with  the  Scranton 
Correspondence  School.  From  1900  to  1910  he  served  as 
road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western.  In  the  latter  year  he  joined  the  force  of  the  pub- 
lic service  commission  as  assistant  supervisor  of  equipment 
and  equipment  inspector,  inspecting  locomotives  and  cars 
and  investigating  accidents,  and  he  now  leaves  that  position 
to  go  to  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company. 

The  Landis  Machine  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  new  addition  to  its  shop,  which  will  be  the  main  machine 
shop.  This  new  building  is  308  ft.  long  by  146  ft.  wide.  Nearly 
365  tons  of  steel  were  used  in  the  construction,  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  A.  R.  Warner.  The  building  is  modern  in  every 
respect,  being  provided  with  the  best  of  heating  and  lighting 
arrangements.  A  five-ton  crane  with  a  span  of  66  ft.  operates 
the  entire  length  of  the  building  and  will  provide  means  for  mov- 
ing heavy  castings.  On  October  30  the  company  gave  a  house 
warming  party  in  the  new  shop  to  Landis  employees  and  their 
families.    Approximately   1,400  guests  attended  and  enjoyed  the 
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good  things  arranged  for  them.  Addresses  were  made  by  J.  C. 
Benedict,  general  manager,  and  S.  F.  Newman,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Landis  Machine  Company.  The  party  was  con- 
cluded in  the  evening  by  a  special  entertainment,  after  which  the 
employees  presented  to  the  management  a  set  of  resolutions  ex- 
pressing thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  good  time  afforded  and 
opportunity  for  closer  fellowship. 

F.  Hopper  has  resigned  as  division  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Standard  Stoker  Company,  Inc.,  as  works  superintendent  at 
Erie,  Pa.  Mr.  Hopper  has  been  in  constant  railway  service 
since  1893.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  as  machinist  at  the 
old  W.  T.  Garratt  Machine  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  from  1889  to  1890  was  in  the  marine  service  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company.  He  then  went  to  China  as  a 
mechanic.  Later  he  became  a  mechanic  and  locomotive 
foreman  on  the  Guatemala  Central.  He  then  entered  the 
service  of  the  Edison  Light  Company,  Napa  City,  Cal.,  as  an 
electrician  and  chief  engineer.  From  1893  to  1897,  he  served 
as  a  fireman  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  locomotive  engineer.  Resigning  this  position,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  as  road 
foreman  of  equipment.  In  1911  he  was  promoted  to  master 
mechanic;  in  1913  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  master 
mechanic  on  the  D.  W.  &  P.  Railway,  which  is  controlled 
and  owned  by  the  Canadian  Northern,  and  in  1919  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

S.  T.  Callaway,  of  the  firm  of  Callaway,  Fish  &  Co.,  New- 
York,  and  his  associates  have  acquired  a  substantial  interest 
in  and  are  financing  the  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company, 
and  Mr.  Callaway  has  been  elected  president  of  the  company. 
A.  G.  Elvin,  the  inventor  of  the  Elvin  mechanical  stoker,  who 
is  largely  interested  in  the  company,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Elvin  is  also  the  inventor  of 
the  Elvin  driving  box  lubricator,  the  Franklin  grate  shaker 
and  the  Franklin  fire  door,  and  other  successful  economy 
producing  devices  in  the  steam  locomotive  specialty  field. 
S.  T.  Whitaker,  of  the  law  firm  of  Hardy,  Stancliflfe  & 
Whitaker,  attorneys  for  the  company,  has  been  elected  sec- 
retary. The  directorate  of  the  company  includes  the  officers 
as  mentioned  above,  and  E.  M.  Richardson,  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company.  A  long  term  contract  has  been  entered 
into  with  the  .American  Locomotive  Company,  under  which 
the  stoker  will  be  manufactured  for  this  company  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  at  its  Schenectady  works, 
thereby  enabling  the  company  to  accept  immediately  con- 
tracts in  quantity  for  stokers. 

Hugh  Pattison  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  heavy  traction 
railway  department  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  to  make  special  engineering  studies  under 
the  direction  of  F.  H.  Shepard,  director  of  heavy  traction. 
Mr.  Pattison  was  graduated  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, electrical  engineering  course,  in  1892.  His  first  posi- 
tion was  that  of  foreman  electrician  of  the  Norfolk,  Va., 
Navy  Yards,  wiring  and  installing  electric  apparatus  on  naval 
vessels.  In  1893  he  became  assistant  engineer  with  Sprague, 
Duncan  &  Hutchinson,  consulting  engineers  at  Baltimore. 
From  1894  to  1903  he  was  associated  as  engineering  assistant 
to  Frank  J.  Sprague,  vice-president  and  technical  director  of 
the  Sprague  Electric  Company  in  New  York  and  assisted  in 
equipping  and  operating  multiple  unit  control  on  the  Boston 
Elevated  and  in  Brooklyn.  In  1905  Mr.  Pattison  joined 
Westinghouse,  Church.  Kerr  &  Company  as  an  engineer. 
From  1905  to  1911,  during  the  electrification  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania tunnel  into  New  York,  Mr.  Pattison  was  assistant  engi- 
neer of  electric  traction  for  George  Gibbs,  consulting  engi- 
neer. Later  Mr,  Pattison  had  charge  of  the  electrification  of 
the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  Railroad  from  Camden  to  At- 
lantic City.  He  also  built  an  experimental  single-phase  elec- 
tric railway  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  had  charge  of 
the  conduct  of  locomotive  tests  on  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea- 
shore Railroad  to  determine  the  effect  on  track.  In  1911  he 
was  appointed  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  Committee  in  the  study  of  smoke  abatement 
and  the  electrification  of  terminal  railways  in  Chicago.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Mr.  Pattison  was  appointed  assistant  to  general 
manager  of  the  Remington  Arms  Company. 


The  Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Manufacturing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  the  multi-graduated  precision  grinder,  havtr 
moved  their  offices  to  1  South  Twenty-first  street,  Philadelphia 
Pa.  At  this  new  location  they  will  maintain  a  machinery  displa; 
department,  showing  in  addition  to  their  grinders,  the  Crale^ 
master  tool  maker.  Miller  radius  and  angle  wheel  dressers  foi 
tool  room  and  production  work,  the  Herrmann  snap  thread  gages, 
and  other  tools  and  accessories. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Locomotives. — The  general  dimensions  and  illustrations  of  vari- 
ous types  of  eight-coupled  locomotives  for  freight  service  and 
locomotives  for  heavy  passenger  service  are  given  in  two  illus- 
trated books.  Records  No.  98  and  99,  issued  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AjAX  Metal  Products. — A  new  38-page,  illustrated  export 
catalogue  has  been  issued  in  two  editions — one  English,  and  one 
Spanish — by  the  Ajax  Metal  Company,  Philadelphia.  This  book 
is  mainly  devoted  to  a  complete  listing  of  Ajax  products,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  their  uses  in  the  various  industries. 

Foundry  Equipment.— In  Bulletin  No.  154,  issued  by  the 
Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  are  described 
and  illustrated  complete  layouts  and  equipment  for  gray  iron, 
steel,  brass,  car  wheel  and  malleable  iron  foundries.  The  bulletin 
contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations  taken  in  Whiting  equipped 
plants. 

Wood  Preservation. — Two  folders  recently  issued  by  the  Bar- 
rett Company  give  information  regarding  the  preservation  of 
timber  by  the  use  of  refined  creosote.  One  entitled  "Preserving 
Wood  Roof  Decks  with  Carbosota"  describes  the  surface  treat- 
ments recommended  for  lumber  used  in  roof  construction.  The 
second,  entitled  "Longer  Life  for  Mine  Timbers,"  discusses  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  timber,  not  only  for  mine  bracing  but 
also  for  cars  and  buildings  subject  to  decay. 

Malieable  Castings. — The  American  Malleable  Castings  As- 
sociation has  published  a  chart  which  is  designed  to  show  the 
present  status  of  the  malleable  iron  industry.  The  chart  gives  a 
graphical  representation  of  the  castings  shipped  by  the  member 
firms  as  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the  foundries.  The  asso- 
ciation points  out  that  it  is  expected  that  the  tonnage  of  unfilled 
orders  will  be  reduced  in  the  near  future  and  better  deliveries 
will  be  made  than  have  been  possible  since  1915. 

Portable  Electric  Drills. — The  t:omplete  line  of  electric  air 
compressors,  portable  electric  drills  and  electric  valve  grinders 
made  by  the  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  described  in  Catalogue  No.  2,  recently  issued  by  this  com- 
pany. The  booklet  includes  descriptions  of  compressors  of  vari- 
ous capacities,  electric  drills  for  drilling  holes  up  to  %  in.  and 
reaming  up  to  7/16  in.  in  steel.  The  mechanical  and  electrical 
features  of  the  equipment  are  quite  fully  described  and  the  con- 
struction is  shown  by  sectional  views. 

Fire  Brick  Bond. — "Hytempite  in  the  Gas  Plant"  is  the  title  of 
a  bulletin  issued  recently  by  the  Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Com- 
pany, New  York.  According  to  the  bulletin,  Hytempite  is  a 
highly  refractory  plastic  material,  scientifically  compounded,  for 
bonding  fire  bricks  and  for  kindred  uses.  The  importance  of  this 
bond  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  gas  producers  is 
particularly  emphasized  in  the  bulletin,  but  it  can  be  used  in  rail- 
way shop  or  other  industrial  furnaces  and  boiler  settings.  Illus- 
trations of  this  fire  brick  bond  in  emergency  repairs  are  shown. 

Pipe  Valves,  Fittings  and  Tools, — An  attractive  and  unusual 
catalogrue  is  the  book  recently  published  by  the  Walworth  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Boston,  Mass,,  for  its  export  business.  The 
extensive  line  of  fittings,  valves,  boiler  and  engine  accessories, 
and  tools  which  this  company  produces  is  illustrated,  descrip- 
tions being  given  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Valuable  engineering  information  is  included  such  as  the  amount 
of  expansion  cared  for  by  bends  in  wrought  iron  or  steel  pipe 
and  conversion  tables  for  English,  metric  and  Latin  units,  etc. 
A  comprehensive  index  in  eac^  of  the  four  languages  facilitates 
locating  the  equipment  listed. 
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good  things  arranged  for  them.     Addresses  were  made  by  J.  C. 

Benedict,  general  manager,  and  S.  F.  Newman,  assistant  general 

manager  of  the  Landis  Machine  Company.     The  party  was  con- 

.    eluded  in  the  evening  by  a  special  entertainment,  after  which  the 

employees  presented  to  tlie  management  a  set  of  resolutions  ex- 

.  pressing  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  good  time  afforded  and 

'  opportunity  for  closer  fellowship.    • 

F.  Hopper  has  resigned  as  division  master  mechanic  of  the" 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  .St.  P.tuI  to  accept  a  position  with  tlu- 
Standard  Stoker  Company,  Inc.,  as  works  superintendent  at 
Erie,  Pa.  Mr.  Hopper  has  been  in  constant  railway  service 
since  1893.  Me  served  liis  ai)prenticeship  as  machinist  at  the 
old  VV.  T.  Garratt  Machine  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  from  1889  to  1890  w.is  in  the  marine  service  of  the  Pacilio 
Mail  Steamship  Company.  He  then  went  to  China  a.s  a 
mechanic.  Later  he  became  a  mechanic  and  locomotive 
foreman  on  the  Guatemala  Central.  He  then  entered  the 
service  of  the  Edison  Light  Company,  Napa  City,  Cal.,  as  an 
electrician  and  chief  engineer.  From  1893  to  1897,  he  served 
as  a  fireman  on  the  Southern  Pacit'ic,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  locomotive  engineer.  Resigning  this  position,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  as  road 
foreman  of  equipment.  In  1911  he  was  promoted  to  master 
mechanic;  in  1913  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  master 
mechanic  on  the  D.  VV.  &  P.  Railwaj',  which  is  controlled 
and  owned  by  the  Canadian  Northern,  and  in  1919  enteriMl 
the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

S.  T.  Callaway,  of  the  firm  of  Callaway.  Fish  &  Co.,  Xiw 
York,  and  his  associates  have  acquired  a  substantial  intere-i 
in  and  are  financing  the  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company, 
and  Mr.  Callaway  has  been  elected  president  of  the  company. 
A.  G.  Elvin.  the  inventor  of  the  Elvin  mechanical  stoker,  who 
is  largely  interested  in  tlio  comi)any,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  trra-iurir.  Mr.  F.lvin  is  also  the  inventor  of 
the  Elvin  driving  box  lubricator,  the  Franklin  grate  shaki-r 
and  the  Franklin  fire  door,  and  other  successful  economy 
producing  devices  in  the  steam  locomotive  specialty  tield. 
S.  T.  Whitaker.  of  the  law  firm  of  Hardy,  Stanclitfe  X: 
Whitaker.  attorneys  for  the  company,  has  been  elected  sec- 
retarj-.  The  directorate  of  the  company  includes  the  officers 
as  mentioned  above,  and  E.  M.  Richardson,  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company.  .\  long  term  contract  ba^  been  entered 
into  with  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  under  which 
/  the  stoker  will  be  manufactured  for  this  company  by  the 
-American  Locomotive  Company,  at  its  Schenectady  works, 
thereby  enabling  tlie  company  to  accept  immediately  c<in- 
tracts  in  quantity  for  stokers. 

.  Hugh  Pattison  has  joined  the  staff  of  tlie  heavy  traction 
railway  department  of  the  Westinghouse   Electric  &   Manu- 

'  facturing  Company  to  make  5]iecial  engineering  studies  under 
the  direction  of  F.  II.  Shepard,  director  of  luavy  traction. 
Mr.  Patti4on  was  graduated  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity,/lectrical  ensjrineering  course,  in  1892.  His  first  posi- 
tion w^s  tiiat  of  foreman  electrician  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.. 
Navy  Yards,  wiring  and  installing  electric  apparatus  on  na\  al 
vessels.  In  1893  he  became  assistant  engineer  with  Sprague, 
Duncan  vt  Hutcliinson,  Consulting;,. engineers  at  Baltimore. 
From  1894  to  1903  he  was  associated  a>i  engineering  assistant 
to  Frank  J.  Spr;;gue,  \ice-president  and  technical  director  of 
the  Sprague  Electric  (Ompany  in  New  York  and  assisted  in 
equipping  and  operating  multiple  unit  control  on  the  Boston 
Elevated    and    in    Brooklyn.      In    1905    Mr.    Pattison    joined 

-  Westinghouse,  Cliurch.-  Kerr  &  Company  as  an  engineer. 
From  1905  to  1911,  during  the  electrification  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania tunnel  into  New  York,  Mr.  Pattison  was  assistant  engi- 
neer of  electric   traction   for   Geori.re   Giblis,   consulting   engi- 

.  neer.  Later  Mr.  Pattison  had  charge  of  the  electrification  of 
the  W^est  Jersey  &  Seashore  Railroad  from  Camden  to  .At- 
lantic City.  He  also  built  an  experimental  single-phase  elec- 
tric railway  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  had  charge  of 
the  conduct  of  locomotive  tests  on  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea- 
shore Railroad  to  determine  the  effect  on  track.  In  1911  he 
was  appointed  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  .Association 
of  Commerce  Committee  in  the  study  of  smoke  abatement 
and  the  electrification  of  terminal  railways  in  Chicago.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Mr.  Pattison  was  appointed  assistant  to  general 
manager  of  the  Remington  .Arms  Company. 


The  Precision  &  Tliread  Grinder  Manufacfturing  Company 
manufacturers  of  the  multi-graduated  precision  grinder,  hav 
moved  their  offices  to  1  South  Twenty-first  street,  Philadelphia 
Pa.  At  this  new  location  they  will  maintain  a  machinery  displa 
department,  showing  in  addition  to  their  grinders,  the  Crale 
master  tool  maker.  Miller  radius  and  angle  wheel  dressers  fo 
tool  room  and  production  work,  the  Herrmann  snap  thread  gage 
and  other  tools  and  accessories. 


Locomotives. — The  general  dimensions  and  illustrations  of  vari 
ous   types   of   eight-coupled   locomotives    for   freight   service  an(- 
locomotives  for  heavy  passenger  service  are  given  in  two  illus 
trated  books.  Records  No.  98  and  99,  issued  by  the  Baldwin  Loco 
motive  Works.   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

.Aj.\x  Mkt.\l  Products. — A  new  38-page,  illustrated  export 
catalogue  I^as  been  issued  in  two  editions — one  English,  and  om 
Spanish — bj^  the  Ajax  Metal  Company,  Philadelphia.  This  book 
is  mainly  devoted  to  a  complete  listing  of  Ajax  products,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  their  uses  in  the  various  industries. 

FouNPRY  Equip.ment. — In  Bulletin  No.  154,  issued  by  the 
\\  biting  I'oundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  are  described 
and  illustrated  complete  layouts  and  equipment  for  gray  iron, 
steel,  brass,  car  wlieel  and  malleable  iron  foundries.  The  bulletiii 
contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations  taken  in  V^hiting  equipped 
plants.  '  ,. 

Wood  Preserv.^tion. — Two  folders  recently  issued  by  the  Bar 
rett  Company  give  information  regarding  the  preservation  of 
timber  by  the  use  of  refined  creosote.  One  entitled  "Preserving 
W  ood  Roof  Decks  with  Carbosota"  describes  the  surface  treat- 
ments recommended  for  lumber  used  in  roof  construction.  The 
second,  entitled  "Longer  Life  for  Mine  Timbers,"  discusses  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  timber,  not  only  for  mine  bracing  but 
also  for  cars  and  buildings  subject  to  decay. 

M.xLiEABLE  C.\sTiNGS. — The  American  Malleable  Castings  As- 
sociation has  published  a  chart  which  is  designed  to  show  the 
present  >tatus  of  the  malleable  iron  industry.  The  chart  gives  a 
graphical  representation  of  the  castings  shipped  by  the  member 
firms  as  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the  foundries.  The  asso- 
ciation points  out  that  it  is  expected  that  the  tonnage  of  unfilled 
orders  will  be  reduced  in  the  near  future  and  better  deliveries 
will  be  made  than  have  been  possible  since  1915. 

Port.able  Electric  Drills.— The  complete  line  of  electric  air 
compressors,  portable  electric  drills  and  electric  valve  grinders 
made  by  the  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md  .  is  described  in  Catalogue  No.  2.  recently  issue's  by  this  com- 
pany. The  booklet  includes  descriptions  of  compressors  of  vari- 
ous capacities,  electric  drills  for  drilling  holes  up  to  %  in.  and 
reaming  up  to  7/16  in.  in  steel.  The  mechanical  and  electrical 
features  of  the  equipment  are  quite  fully  described  and  the  con- 
struction is  shown  by  sectional  views. 

Fire  Brick  Bond. — "Hytempite  in  the  Gas  Plant"  is  the  title  of 
a  bulletin  issued  recently  by  the  Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Com- 
pany, New  York.  .According  to  the  bulletin,  Hytempite  is  a 
highly  refractory  plastic  material,  scientifically  compounded,  for 
bonding  fire  bricks  and  for  kindred  uses.  The  importance  of  this 
bond  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  gas  producers  is 
particularly  emphasized  in  the  bulletin,  but  it  can  be  used  in  rail- 
way shop  or  other  industrial  furnaces  and  boiler  settings.  Illus- 
trations of  this  lire  brick  bond  in  emergency  repairs  are  shown. 

Pipe  V.m.ve.s,  Fittings  and  Tools. — An  attractive  and  unusual 
catalogue  is  the  book  recently  published  by  the  Walworth  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Boston.  Mass..  for  its  export  business.  The 
extensive  line  of  litfings.  valves,  boiler  and  engine  accessories, 
and  tools  which  this  company  produces  is  illustrated,  descrip- 
tions being  given  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
\'aluable  engineering  information  is  included  such  as  the  amount 
of  expansion  cared  for  by  bends  in  wrought  iron  or  steel  pipe 
and  conversion  tables  for  English,  metric  and  Latin  units,  etc. 
.A  comprehensive  index  in  each  of  the  four  languages  facilitates 
locating  the  equipment  listed. 
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December,  1920 


Write  for  your  copy 
of  our  new  book  on 
Ludlum  Steel. 


LECTRIC  Crucible  Tool  Steels— Uniform 
and  Dependable. 


This  is  the  plant  in  which  have  been  developed 
and  perfected  Seminole,  the  unbreakable  chisel 
steel;  Mohawk  Extra,  the  high-speed  steel  that 
cuts  big,  red-hot  chips;  Silcrome,  the  steel  that 
will  not  corrode  when  heated;  non-shrinking, 
ball-bearing,  and  permanent  magnet  steels;  etc. 

Ludlum  steels  have  an  unexcelled  quality  of 
absolutely  controlled  analysis. 

Ludlum  is  the  steel  that  reduces  costs. 


Buffalo 


Ludlum   Steel  Company 


■■[■  '  i-^--.:-\'-:_^:  General  Offices  and  Works: 

Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

■>      ...  '■■  "Masters  of  the  Industry" 

Branch  Offices : 

Cambridge,   Mass.       Chicago       Cincinnati       Cleveland       Detroit       New   York   City 
Pittsburgh       Philadelphia       San   Francisco 
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The 
Push  and  Pull 

of 
ransportation 


The  piston  olSthe  locomotive  may  well  be  termed  the  "Push  and  PuU" 
of  transportation.  Upon  it  the  pent-up  energy  of  the  steam  acts  and 
produces  the  motion  which  gives  life  to  our  great  transportation 
system.     When  pistons  need  repairs,  many  railroad  shops  rely  upon 

''American"  Lathes 

for  making  the  crosshead  fit,  truing  up  the  rod  and  packing  grooves. 
The  capacity  of  an  "American"  will  take  care  of  all  the  lathe  opera- 
tions without  dismounting  the  head  from  the  rod.  Convenient  control 
with  speed  and  feed  ranges  get  the  work  done  without  delay.  Skilled 
workmanship  assures  continuous  service. 


IHB 


&lii^ 
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You  should  get  "Ameri- 
can*' literature  before  de- 
ciding upon  your  next 
lathes — it  will  pay. 
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TOOL  WORKS  CO. 
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Write  for  your  copy 
of  our  nciv  book  on 
Ludlum  Stovl. 


LECTRIC  Crucible  Tool  Steels— Uniform 
and  Dependable. 


'J'his  is  the  plant  in  which  have  been  developed 
and  perfected  Seminole,  the  unbreakable  chisel 
steel;  Mohawk  Hxtra,  the  high-speed  steel  that 
cuts  big,  red-hot  chips;  Silcrome,  the  steel  that 
will  not  corrode  when  heated;  non-shrinking, 
ball-bearing,  and  permanent  magnet  steels;  etc. 

Ludlum  steels  have  an  unexcelled  quality  of 
absolutely  controlled  analysis. 

LuJ/iitu   IS  the  shu'l  t/ifit  reduces  costs. 
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Tr  ansportation 

The  piston  of  the  locomotive  may  well  be  termed  the  "Push  and  Pull" 
of  transportation.  Upon  it  the  pent-up  energy  of  the  steam  acts  and 
produces  the  motion  which  gives  life  to  our  great  transportation 
system.     When  pistons  need   repairs,  many  railroad  shops  rely  upon 

''American'   Lathes 

for  making  the  crosshead  fit,  truing  up  tlie  rod  and  packing  grooves. 
The  capacity  of  an  ''American"  will  take  care  of.  all  the  lathe  opera- 
tions without  dismounting  the  head  from  the  rod.  Convenient  control 
with  speed  and  feed  ranges  get  the  work  done  without  delay.  Skilled 
workmanship  assures  continuous  service.  - 


You  should  get  "Ameri- 
can" literature  before  de- 
ciding  upon  your  next 
lathes — if  tciH  pay. 
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Reclaimin 


pRESENT  operating  conditions  on  the  railroads  demand  careful  examination  of  every 
-■■  possible  source  of  revenue.  Reclaiming  comes  in  for  more  attention  than  ever  because 
reclaimed  material  carries  a  low  overhead,  no  charges  being  necessary  for  freight,  purchas- 
ing and  store  expense.  The  choice  of  machine  for  reclaiming  work  is  important  since  the 
principal  cost  is  for  labor. 
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With 

Betts  Bridgeford 

Lathes 

you  can  take  the  heavy  cuts  at  high 
speeds,  so  necessary  to  make  a  paying 
proposition  of  turning  down  driving  axles 
into  crank  pins.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  jobs  which  enable  the  Betts-Bridge- 
ford  to  soon  ofifset  its  first  cost  with 
savings  effected. 


Turning  crank  pins  from  scrap  driving  axles. 


Betts  Machine  Co., 
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Handling  Heavy  Duty  Slotter  Jobs 

on 


Betts  Slotters 


\  GLANCE  at  this  job  is  sufficient  to  show  you  the  kind  of  work  Betts  Heavy  Duty 
-^~^  Slotters  are  handling  with  economy  and  accuracy  in  railroad  shops.  It  is  a  represen- 
tative job — not  unusual — and  calls  for  just  such  provision  as  is  made  in  Betts  design  for  heavy  cuts  on 
heavy  and  bulky  locomotive  parts.  The  operating  expense  of  a  Betts  is  low.  Our  years  of  experience  in 
building  thousands  of  heavy  duty  machine  tools  enables  us  to  choose  those  materials  which  will  give  you 
maximum  service.     Operators  like  the   Betts  because  it  can  be  controlled  from  one  position 

Slotting  a  cast  steel  driving  wheel  center. 
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Reclaimin 


PivESJ^X'i"  "•ix.'iaiiiiL;  cciidiliuns  on  the  railruads  deinand  careful    exaniinatiun    .'i    cm  y 
pdssihle  sniircf  ni"  rc\  enuc.     Reclaiming  comes  in  for  more  attention  than  ever  becan  e 
reclaimed  material  carrier  a  l^w   overhead,  no  charges  being  necessary  for  freight,  ]>urch; 
ing  and  ^inre  e\])ense.      Tlu'  clmice  of  machine  for  reclaiming  work   is  important   siiuc  t  a 
principal  cost  is  for  lalx'r. 


With 

Betts  Bridgeford 

Lathes 

you  can  take  the  liea\y  cuts  at  high 
speeds,  so  necessary  to  make  a  i)aying 
proposition  of  turning  down  driving  axles 
into  crank  j)ins.  This  is  <»nly  (»ne  of  the 
many  jobs  which  enable  tin-  Uetts- Bridge- 
ford  to  soon  offset  its  lirst  cost  with 
savings  effected. 


Turning  crank  pins  from  scrap  driving  axle.. 
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HandUng  Heavy  Duty  Slotter  Jobs 


on 


Betts  Slotters 


\  (il.AXCE  at  this  jub  is  sufficient  to  show  you  the  kind  of  work  l^etts  Heavy  Duty 
"^^  Slollers  arc  handling;  with  economy  and  accuracy  in  raih'oad  shops.  It  is  a  represen- 
tative job — not  unusual — and  calls  tor  just  such  provision  as  is  made  in  Betts  design  for  heavy  cuts  on 

H  avy  and  bulky  locomotive  i)arts.  Ihe  operatini:;  expense  of  a  Betts  is  low.  Our  years  of  experience  in 
iriilding  thousands  of  heavy  duty  machine  tools  enables  us  to  choose  those  materials  which  will  give  you 
niaxintum   service.     Operators  like   the   Betts  because  it  can  be  controlled  from  one  position 

Slotting  a  cast  steel  driving  wheel  center,     v"  '     ■ 
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For  Shops  Handling  Large  Numbers  of  Wheels  Has 
Pressed  Off  30  Pairs  Per  Hour 

DOUBLE    CAR -WHEEL   PRESS 


■  'hy.'V.'''^-:^--;  Pressing  On 
When  pressing  on  a  pair  of  wheels,  the 
coupling  blocks  are  put  in  place,  securely 
locking  the  tie  bars  together.  The  axle  is 
held  on  an  assembling  jack  or  by  a  crane 
while  the  wheels  are  run  over  the  journals. 
A  shoe  is  placed  on  the  face  of  each  ram  for 
forcing  on  the  wheels.  The  axles  and  wheels 
are  then  rolled  into  the  machine,  the  pumps 
started  and  the  wheels  forced  upon  their  fits 
simultaneously. 


Pressing  Off 

Coupling  blocks  are  removed  from  upper 
and  lower  tie  bars,  a  small  crane,  as  shown 
in  illustration,  being  provided  for  handling 
upper  coupling  block.  Wheels  arc  rolled 
into  machine  and  a  forcing  block  placed  over 
each  ram.  Pressure  is  then  applied  to  main 
cylinders.  As  soon  as  rams  are  in  contact 
with  ends  of  axle,  the  pressure  starts  each 
cylinder  backward  on  base  plate,  pulling  tie 
bars  and  resistance  posts  away  from  center 
of  machine,  thus  drawing  both  the  wheels  off 
their  axles  simultaneously.  To  bring  the 
cylinders,  tie  bars  and  resistance  posts  back 
to  their  initial  positons,  an  auxiliary 
cylinder  is  located  under  each  main  cylinder. 
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No.  5  CENTER  DRIVE 
CAR  WHEEL  LATHE 


Where  work  is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  our  No.  5  Center  Drive  Carwheel  Lathe 
has  proven  itself  a  hustler.  Just  a  day  or  so  ago,  the  superintendent  of  a 
well-known  large  railroad  shop  told  us  that  one  of  these  lathes  recently  in- 
stalled was  at  present  doing  work  in  half  a  day  that  it  formerly  took  two 
older  lathes  working  all  day  to  turn  out.  >  !   '1 


The  big  capacity  of  this  machine  has  been 
built  into  it.  Its  weight  is  distributed  to 
practically  eliminate  vibration  under  the 
heavy  cuts  of  modem  high  speed  tools.  All 
improvements  that  make  for  time  and  labor 
saving  have  been  incorporated.  These  in- 
clude among  others,  automatic  operating 
hinged  segment  of  herringbone  driving  gear, 
patented  equalizing  drivers,  pneumatically 
operated  headstocks,  pneumatic  tool  clamps, 
calipering  device. 


These  labor  and  time  saving  features 
make  this  machine  a  favorite  vrith  the  men 
who  operate  it.  A  man  can  keep  on  the  job 
and  turn  out  full  capacity  without  having 
to  work  himself  to  death,  and  he  appreciates 
this  fact. 

The  No.  5  Center  Drive  Carwheel  Lathe 
will  turn  wheels  from  26  to  42  inches,  diam- 
eter on  tread.  Will  take  the  largest  M.  C.  B. 
axles  with  outside  journals  up  to  63/^  inches 
diameter  and  will  take  axles  up  to  95^2  inches 
diameter  with  inside  journals. 
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For  Shops  Handling  Large  Numbers  of  Wheels  Has 
Pressed  Off  30  Pairs  Per  Hour 

DOUBLE    CAR -WHEEL   PRESS 


Pressing  On 

When  pressing  on  a  pair  of  wheels,  the 
coupling  blocks  are  put  in  place,  securely 
locking  the  tie  bars  together.  The  axle  is 
held  on  an  assembling  jack  or  by  a  crane 
while  the  wheels  are  run  over  the  journals. 
A  shoe  is  placed  on  the  face  of  each  ram  for 
forcing  on  the  wheels.  The  axles  and  wheels 
are  then  rolled  into  the  machine,  the  pumps 
started  and  the  wheels  forced  upon  their  fits 
simultaneously 


Pressing  Off 

Coupling  blocks  are  removed  from  upper 
and  lower  tie  bars,  a  small  crane,  as  shown 
in  illustration,  being  provided  for  handling 
upper  coupling  block.  Wheels  are  rolled 
into  machine  and  a  forcing  block  placed  over 
each  ram.  Pressure  is  then  applied  to  main 
cylinders.  As  soon  as  rams  are  in  contact 
with  ends  of  axle,  the  pressure  starts  each 
cylinder  backward  on  base  plate,  pulling  tie 
bars  and  resistance  posts  away  from  center 
of  machine,  thus  drawing  both  the  wheels  off 
their  axles  simultaneously.  To  bring  the 
cylinders,  tie  bars  and  resistance  posts  back 
to  their  initial  positons,  an  auxiliary 
cylinder  is  located  under  each  main  cylinder. 
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No.  5  CENTER  DRIVE 
CAR  WHEEL  LATHE 


Where  work  is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  our  No.  5  Center  Drive  Carwheel  Lathe 
has  proven  itself  a  hustler.  Just  a  day  or  so  ago,  the  superintendent  of  a 
well-known  large  railroad  shop  told  us  that  one  of  these  lathes  recently  in- 
stalled was  at  present  doing  work  in  half  a  day  that  it  formerly  took  two 
older  lathes  working  all  day  to  turn  out. 


The  big  capacity  of  this  machine  has  been 
built  into  it.  Its  weight  is  distributed  to 
practically  eliminate  vibration  under  the 
heavy  cuts  of  modern  high  speed  tools.  All 
improvements  that  make  for  time  and  labor 
saving  have  been  incorporated.  These  in- 
clude among  others,  automatic  operating 
hinged  segment  of  herringbone  driving  gear, 
patented  equalizing  drivers,  pneumatically 
operated  headstocks,  pneumatic  tool  clamps, 
calipering  device. 


These  labor  and  time  saving  features 
make  this  machine  a  favorite  with  the  men 
who  operate  it.  A  man  can  keep  on  the  job 
and  turn  out  full  capacity  without  having 
to  work  himself  to  death,  and  he  appreciates 
this  fact. 

The  No.  5  Center  Drive  Carwheel  Lathe 
will  turn  wheels  from  26  to  42  inches,  diam- 
eter on  tread.  Will  take  the  largest  M.  C.  B, 
axles  with  outside  journals  up  to  6^  inches 
diameter  and  will  take  axles  up  to  9^  inches 
diameter  with  inside  journals. 


ON D  COMPANY 
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The  Bullard  Vertical  Turret  Lathe 


Bullard  Primary  Speed  Change  Gear 


This  unit  powtively  inter- 
locks control  levers.  The 
clutch  must  be  released  and 
the  brake  engaged  before 
speed  change  can  be  made. 
Complete  engaj?ement  of  vears 
is  thus  insured  for  any  speed. 
This  is  accomplished  without 
sacrificing  rapid  manipulation. 


Bullard  Secondary  Speed  Change  Gear 


A  power  unit  of  ex- 
treme strength  and  maxi- 
mum durability,  having 
special  alloy  steel  gears, 
heat  treated.  Lubrication 
is  continuous  through  an 
automatic  and  perfect 
system. 


PRODUCTION  without  waste- 
that  is  the  function  of  the  Bul- 
lard Vertical  Turret  Lathe  in  rail- 
road machine  shops.  And  the 
waste  applies  to  money — labor — 
power  and  material.  The  units  de- 
scribed here,  together  with  many 
other  details  of  design,  have  been 
developed  with  economy  as  the 
big  idea.  Can  you  afford  to  neglect 
the  provisions  we  have  made  for 
improved  operation  in  your  ma- 
chine shops? 

But  we  would  not  have  been 
doing  our  full  duty  had  we  stopped 
with  the  consideration  of  your 
machine  shop  needs  alone.  Your 
engine  house  equipment  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  proper  mainte- 
nance of  locomotives  while  in 
active  service. 

When  you  install  a  Bullard 
Maxi-Mill  in  the  Roundhouse,  you 
do  not  install  a  strange  machine. 
The  Vertical  Turret  Lathe  has  been 
referred  to  by  railroad  men  as  "the 
best  known  tool  in  the  railroad 
shops."  The  following  units  of 
the  Vertical  Turret  Lathe  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Maxi-Mill. 


Bullard  Spindle  Construction  and  Table  DriTe 

Bullard  Primary  Speed   Change  Gear 

Bullard  Secondary  Speed  Change  Gear 

Bullard  Brake  and  Clutch 


The  Bullard  Mad 

Bridgeport 


BULLARDIZE 


To   Bullardize    is    to    obtain    GREATEST    PROFI 


December,  1920 


RAILWAY    MECHANICAL    ILXGLXEKR^ 


Units  Bridge  The  Gap 
Shops  and  Engine  Houses 


lyiECHANICS  are  familiar  with 
these  units  through  their  back 
shop  Vertical  Turret  Lathe  experi- 
ence. Mechanical  executives  know 
them  and  the  part  they  play  in 
giving  production  without  waste. 
"Everybody's  Machine"  is  a  term 
which  justly  belongs  to  the  round- 
house machine  tool.  This  means 
that  it  must  embody  those  features 
common  to  Bullard  Maxi- Mills, 
such  as  ruggedness,  simplicity  and 
versatility. 

The  Meuci-Mill  is  a  boring  mill 
which  has  back  of  it  the  expjerience 
of  the  Bullard  Organization,  cover- 
ing forty  years  in  building  over 
10,000  machine  tools.  The  stand- 
ardized units  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed on  these  pages  render  im- 
possible Euiy  question  in  the  mind 
of  mechanic  or  mechanical  execu- 
tive regarding  its  fitness  for  any 
roundhouse  job  within  its  range. 

Bulletins  describing  Maxi-Mills 
are  ready  and  will  be  sent  immedi- 
ately upon  request.  Have  you  re- 
ceived your  copy  of  "Vertical 
Turret  Lathe  Practice  in  Railroad 
Shops"?     If  not,  write  now. 


Ii|ne  Tool  Company 

Connecticut 


The  Bullard  Maxi-Mill 


oollard  Brake  and  Clalch 

The  Friction  Clutch,  mount- 
ed on  the  main  driving  shaft, 
is  only  used  as  a  means  of 
starting  and  stopping.  The 
multiple  disc  type  clutch  h.i* 
a  power  factor  far  in  excess 
of  the  driving  pulley  and  its 
members  are  immersed  in  oil, 
insuring  minin^um  of  wear. 
The  engaging  pressure  is  ap- 
plied evenly  throughout  the 
entire  surface,  thus  enabling 
the  operator  to  accurately  and 
sensitively  control  the  appli- 
cation of  powt-r.  The  quick 
acting  brake  brings  the  table 
to  rest  almost  instantly  with 
out   shock  or  jar. 


Bullard  Spindle  Construction  and  Table  Drive 


is  cast  from  special 
analysis  cast  iron.  All 
journals  are  accurately 
ground.  The  large  angu- 
lar thrust  bearing  pro- 
vides rigid  support  for  the 
work  table  and  ass"res 
periranent  alignment.  Side 
strains  are  absorbed  by 
cylindrical  bearings  of 
liberal  proportions.  Over- 
hang of  the  driving  ninian 
has   been    eliminated. 
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The  Bullard  Vertical  Turret  Lathe 


Bullard  Primary  Speed  Change  Gear 


This  unit  positively  inftr- 
locks  control  lover-:.  Tlic 
chifch  niii<it  l>e  relcasnl  an.! 
the  hratce  ensaccd  before 
speed  change  can  be  niacle. 
Complete  enfinnement  of  tears 
is  thus  insured  for  any  si>ei>l. 
This  is  accotniilishrd  without 
sacrificing  rapid  manipulation. 


Bullard  Secondary  Speed  Change  Gear 


A  i)ower  unit  of  ex- 
treme strenpth  and  maxi- 
mum durability,  havini; 
.^pccial  alloy  steel  pears, 
heat  treated.  Luhrication 
is  continuous  through  an 
nutoniatic  and  perfect 
svstini. 


PRODUCTION  without  waste- 
that  is  the  function  of  the  Bul- 
lard Vertical  Turret  Lathe  in  rail- 
road machine  shops.  And  the 
waste  applies  to  money — labor — 
power  and  material.  The  units  de- 
scribed here,  together  with  many 
other  details  of  design,  have  been 
developed  with  economy  as  the 
big  idea.  Can  you  afford  to  neglect 
the  provisions  we  have  made  for 
improved  opjeration  in  your  ma- 
chine shops? 

But  we  would  not  have  been 
doing  our  full  duty  had  we  stopped 
with  the  consideration  of  your 
machine  shop  needs  alone.  Your 
engine  house  equipment  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  proper  mainte- 
nance of  locomotives  while  in 
active  service. 

When  you  install  a  Bullard 
Maxi-Mill  in  the  Roundhouse,  you 
do  not  install  a  strange  machine. 
The  Vertical  Turret  Lathe  has  been 
referred  to  by  railroad  men  as  "the 
best  known  tool  in  the  railroad 
shops."  The  following  units  of 
the  Vertical  Turret  Lathe  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Maxi-Mill. 


Bullard  Spindle  Construction  and  Table  Drive 

Bullard   Primary   Speed    Change   Gear 

Bullard  Secondary   Speed   Change  Gear 

Bullard  Brake  and   Clutch 


The  Bullard  Ma:|i 
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Units  Briidge  The  Gap 
Shops  and  Engine  Houses 


IV/fECHANICS  are  familiar  with 
these  units  through  their  back 
shop  Vertical  Turret  Lathe  experi- 
ence. Mechanical  executives  know 
them  and  the  part  they  play  in 
giving  production  without  waste. 
"Everybody's  Machine"  is  a  term 
which  justly  belongs  to  the  round- 
house machine  tool.  This  means 
that  it  must  embody  those  features 
common  to  Bullard  Maxi  -  Mills, 
such  as  ruggedness.  simplicity  and 
versatility. 

The  Maxi-Mill  is  a  boring  mill 
which  has  back  of  it  the  experience 
of  the  Bullard  Organization,  cover 
ing  forty  years  in  building  over 
1  0,000  machine  tools.  The  stand- 
ardized units  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed on  these  pages  render  im- 
possible any  question  in  the  mind 
of  mechanic  or  mechanical  execu- 
tive regarding  its  fitness  for  any 
roundhouse  job  w^ithin  its  range. 

Bulletins  describing  Maxi-Mills 
are  ready  and  will  be  sent  immedi- 
ately upon  request.  Have  you  re- 
ceived your  copy  of  "V^ertical 
Turret  Lathe  Practice  in  Railroad 
Shops"?     If  not,  write  now,  ; 

li|n  3  Tool  Company 

Connecticut 


The  Bullard  Maxi-Mill 


bullard  Brake  and  Ciulch 

Till-  I'riction  t  liitt  h.  mmint 
»<1  on  tile  main  <lTiviii!;  shaft, 
is  •inly  iisrH  as  a  means  "f 
startinu  and  sti>iii>ini;.  TJic 
iniiltiiiK-  disc  iy|i<  tliiich  h.-'S 
a  i>.i\\i-r  facttir  far  ifi  >  xciss 
111'  tile  "Irivin-!  pnlUy  and  its 
wt-mher!;  are  iTiimersi'l  in  oil. 
itisiirini:  mini'itini  nf  wear. 
Tin-  (tii:aKing  I'lcsMire  i~  ap 
plifd  tvttily  t*iriiiiv;li.i;it  jlic 
t-ntiro  surface,  ilius  (-naldini; 
^lie  iA|>crai'>r  to  atciiratelj  and 
sensitively  conlr«J  tlu  api»li 
cation  "f  powi  r.  Tin  "jiiick 
aictin;;  l»rake  hrijius  the  talile 
tx*  rest  almost  iiis-tantly  with- 
t>wt   shock  or   iar. 


11. 


Bullard   Spindle  Construction  and  Table   Drive 


is  cast  frviii  special 
analysis  cast  iron.  All 
imirnals  are  accnraitly 
liriuind.  Tile  larc-e  aiiKU- 
lai  thrust  hearing  pr<i- 
vid<-s  ri^'id  support  lor  the 
nitrk  tahle  and  ass"rcs; 
periraiu-nt  alivnineiit.  Side 
strains  are  ahsor'ied  hy 
i-ylinilrical  lieaniivs  "f 
lilx-ral  pri>i>iirtions.  Ove- 
hang  (if  th<'  drivini-  nini  n 
!ias    heen    eliminated- 
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PLAN 


''Original 

Thruout" 


s  •.- 


^^^  ^^    ^^^  Mechanical  Executives 

i    ;       aire  realizing  more  and  more  every  day  what  an  important  advantage  it  is  to 

:.  '^        be  able  to  secure  a  greater  work  turnover  mechanically  instead  of  physically. 

No  additional   system,   no  change   in   management  or  methods.      Simply  by 

•     : . "  buying  CINCINNATI  Planers  having  Rapid  Power  Traverse,  Forced  Lubrica- 

■  v:  ■   ■    tion,  Herringbone  Gears,  Box  Table,  Box  Arch  and  Box  Rail.  These  are  the  real 

r  Must  Haves    that  enable  you  to  get  the  results  you  have  been  striving  for. 

DOMESTIC   AGENTS: 

Henry  Prentiss  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Hartford,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Syracuse.  Rochester.  Motch  &  Merryweather  Mchy.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
PittsburRh,  Cincinnati,  Marshall  &  Huschart  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Indianapolis.  Elliott  &  Stephens  Mchy.  Co.,  St.  Louis.  W.  B.  Shipley 
Mchy.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Kemp  Mchy.  Co.,  Baltimore.  Dewstoe  Machine  Tool  Co..  Birmingham.  Seeger  Mach.  Tool  Co.,  Atlanta. 
C.  T.  Patterson  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans.  Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Zimmerman,  Wells,  Brown  Co.,  Portland, 
Hallidie  Mchy.  Co..  Seattle.  Union  Iron  Works  Co.,  Spokane.  Salt  Lake  Hardware  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Hendrie  &  BolthoflF  Mfg.  &  Supply 
Co.,  Denver.     Robirson,  Cary  &  Sands  Cc,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth. 

FOREIGN    AGENTS: 

Aux  Forges  de  Vulcain,  Paris.  Chas.  Churchill  &  Co.,  London,  Planers.  Geo.  H.  Alexander  Mchy.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  Boring  Mills. 
Ing.  Ercole  Vaghi,  Milano.  Hijo  de  Miguel  Mateu,  Barcelona.  I.  Lambercier  &  Co.,  Geneva.  Chr.  A.  Herstead,  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm. 
Gustav  Nielsen,  A/S.  Christiania.  Ateliers  Democr,  Brussels.  Andrews  George  Co.,  Tokyo.  Benson  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney.  Wilh.  Sonesson 
&   Co.,   Ltd.,   Malmo,    Boring   Mills.     Akitebolaget    E.    Gronblcm,    Abo.      CANADIAN:     Rudel-Belnap     Mchy.     Co.,    Toronto    and    Montreal. 
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BORING  MILLS 


'^Original 

Thruout" 


Workmen 

realize  more  today  than  ever  before  what  an  advantage  it  is  to  work  on 
machines  of  most  modern  design. 

You  can  not  get  1921  production  on  1913  machines.  Boring  Mills 
to-day  must  have,  besides  weight,  rigidity  and  accuracy,  Rapid  Traverse, 
Centralized  Control,  and  all  round  convenience  in  operation.  Workmen  will 
and  do  produce  more  and  better  work  when  not  compelled  to  exert  them- 
selves doing  things  the  designer  of  the  machine  forgot  to  do. 

THE  CINCINNATI  PLANER  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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D-8  Colbum  Heavy 
Duty  Drill  Press 

driUinga213/16Miole 
in  Locomotive  Draw 
Bar  2y4"  thick  for 
Draw  Bar  Pin. 


This  machine  has  a  ca- 
pacity to  the  full  cut- 
ting edge  of  5"  high 
speed  drills  in  solid 
steel. 
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COLBURN 

Heavy  Duty  Performance 

Drilling  2  13/16'^  holes  in  Draw  Bar  2%''  thick; 
Boring    S"  hole  in  Eccentric  Crank; 
Boring  3"  hole  in  Brake  Lever;  and 
Drilling,  boring,    tapping   and   facing 

Side  Rod  for  Oil  Cups  are  representative  V    -  j^^^:  r  - 

V;-:;:  ■,:■;;  jobs  done  in  railroad  shops  on  the  /"^ft  \S^  V  ^iV{: -^r'; 

Colburn 
Heavy  Dutyfi  | 

Drill  Press 

The  wide  scope  of  machine  operations  possible  on  the  Colburn  Drill  Press 
permits  you  to  turn  over  to  this  machine  many  classes  of  work  which  might 
otherwise  necessitate  the  purchase  of  additional  machinery. 

The  VerstuUe  Colburn  Heavy  Duty  Drill  Press  means  more  production  per  nuichine 

The  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Company 


1038  IVANHOE  ROAD 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DOMESTIC  AGENTS:  Strong,  Cartisle  &  Hiinmond,  Qeveland  and  I>etroit;  Brown  &  Zortman  Mach.  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Sherritt  &  Stoer  Ca. 
Philadelphia;  Dale  Brewster  Co.,  Chicago;  Northern  Machinery  Co.,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth;  Seifreat  Woodruff  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Berger  &  Carter,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Hallide  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Young  &  Vann  Supply  Co.,  Birminghain, 
Ala.;  C.  T.  Patterson  Mach.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Ralph  B.  Bowan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mills  &  Lupton,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Fnlton  Supply  Col, 
Atlanta,   Ga.;   Marshall    &  Huschart   Machinery   Co.    (Drill    Presses   only),    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

CANADIAN    AGENTS:    H.    W.    Petrie,   Toronto,    Ont. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS:  Fenwick  Freres.  France,  Switzerland,  Italy;  E.  Isbecque  &  Co.,  Belgium;  American  Machinery  Syndicate,  Spain  au» 
Portugal;    Charles   Churchill   &   Co.    (Boring   Mills   only),   England;   Alfred    Herbert,    Ltd.    (Drill    Presses    only),    EngUmd,    Aiutralta,    Japan,    Indift. 
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D-8  Colburn  Heavy 
Duty   Drill  Press 

drilling  a  2  13/16"  hole 
in  Locomotive  Draw 
Bar  2%"  thick  for 
Draw  Bar  Pin. 

This  machine  has  a  ca- 
pacity to  the  full  cut- 
ting edge  of  5"  high 
speed  drills  in  solid 
steel. 
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CO LB URN 

Heavy  Duty  Performance 

Drilling  2  13  16    holes  in  Draw  Bar  2%    thick; 
Boring     5"  hole  in  Elccenlric  Crank; 
Soring   3"  hole  in  Brake  Lever;  and 
Drilling,   boring,    tapping    and    facing 

Side  Rod  for  Oil  Cups  are  representative 

jobs  done  in  railroad  shops  on  the 

Colburn 
Heavy  Duty 


The  wide  scope  of  machine  operations  possible  on  the  Colburn  Drill  Press 
permits  you  to  turn  over  to  this  machine  many  classes  of  work  which  might 
otherwise  necessitate  the  purchase  of  additional  machinery. 

The  Versatile  Colburn  Heavy  Duty  Drill  Pr4'ss  means  more  pnnluetion  per  machine 

The  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Company 


1038   IVANHOE  ROAD 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DOMESTIC    AGENTS:    Strong,    Carlisle    &     Hajniiion<l,    Clcvelanil    and    Detroit;    Brown    &    Zortmaii    Mach.    Co.,    Pittsburgh;    Sherritt    &    Stoer    Co., 
Philadelphia;    Dale    Brewster    Co..    Chicago;    Northern    Machinery    Co.,    Minneapolis    and     Duluth;     Seifreat     Woodruff    Co.,    Cincinnati     and     Dayton, 
Ohio;    Berger    &    Carter,    San    Francisco    and    Ix>s    Angeles,    Cal.;    TIallide    Machinery    Co..    Seattle,    Wash.;    Young   &   Vann   Supply    Co.,    Birmingham, 
.Ma.;     C.     T.     Patterson     Mach.     Co.,     New    Orleans.     I,a.;     Ralph     B.     Bowan,  St.   Louis,  Mo.;   Mills   t^-   I.upton.  Chattanooga,  Tcnn.;   Fulton  Supply   Co.,- 
Atlanta,    Ga.;    Marshall    &   Huschart    Machinery    Co.    (Drill    Presses    only),    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
CANADIAN    AGENTS:    U.    VV.    PetH. ,    Toronto.    Out. 

FOREIGN    AGENTS:    Fenwick    Freres,     Kranci.    S«  itzi  il:iii.l.    Italy;     K.    Isbecquc     &     Co.,     Belgium;     American     Macjiinery     Syndicate,     bpain     ana 
Portugal;    Charles    Churchill   &   Co.    (Boring    Mills   only),   England;    Alfred     Herbert,    Ltd.    (Drill    Presses    only),    England.    Australia,    Japan,    India. 
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Makes   Good 


This  is  the  age  of  rapid  advancement  along  mechanical  lines — of  constant  striv- 
ing for  industrial  efficiency.  Railway  shops  must  keep  in  step  with  the  times — • 
new  and  improved  machinery  must  be  acquired  to  combat  rising  costs.  Don't 
let  YOUR  road  be  left  behind!  Take  the  first  step  now  by  calling  in  Gisholt 
Engineers  for  a  conference  because,  however  efficient  your  shops  may  be  today, 
they  can  be  made  more  efficient  with  the  help  of  Gisholt  Machine  Tools  and 
Gisholt  cooperation. 


AtlaatA,  Oil..  S«erar  MMhiiia  Tool  Co.;  Bnffalo,  N.  T.,  J.  L.  Oirood;  Chlearo,  HI.,   Btookor-Enmely-Wadu  Co.;  Donrtr,  Cole..  Hondrio  k  Bdtkaff 

*  ■nyvly  0».;  Detroit,  Kioh..  Ch««.  A.  BtreUnrer  Co.;  IndUuMipoUa,  lad.,  Vonnerut  Kaohlnery  Oo.;  Loa  Aar*!**,  Calif.,  Smith-Booth-TTahOT  0».;  >W« 
OliMin.  t.  H.  McArdle;  Phil&delphU,  Fa.,  Swlad  lUoUnery  Co.;  PortUnd,  Ore.,  Portland  lUehlnery  Co.;  St.  Looii,  Ko.,  Ooloord-Wrirht  lloky.  *  8mffl7 
e^:  St.  Panl,  mnn..   Junes  Supply  Co.:  ChAttanoofa.  Tena..   SaTaco  it  Winter  Co.;  Salt  I.ake  City.  TTtali,  Salt  Lako  City  Hdw.  Co.;  San  Fraaolaee,  CUlf..  T. 
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Shops    Better 


With  these  facts  in  mind,  consider  the  line  of  Gisholt   Machine  Tools.     The 
Gisholt  Standsu-d  Turret  Lathe  and  the  Gisholt  Boring  Mill  are  two  powerful 

factors  in  raising  shop  efficiency  —  their  time  economy 
means  sustained  peak  output.  Lower  production  cost 
per  piece  is  the  direct  result  —  shorter  engine  shopping 

time  and  more  "general  overhauls 
per  month"  the  indirect  but  no  less 
important  ones.-  y  -  / 

Don't  delay — ask  us  for  Gisholt  Pro- 
duction data  now. 


Iv  -•■ 


BALDWIN  STREET,  MADISON,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

[m   l»r0t  LuthM,  VmrtiemI  and  Horixontat 
*■   •mi)//  Toolt,  Sp*cM  Maehin«ry,_9tc. 


'^?^^^m 


0.    BtiUnuin  Supply  Co.;   Seattle,   Wuk.,   Varin*  XaoUnery  Co.;   Canada,   Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Calc^ry,    Hamilton.    IContreal.    Ottawa,    Qneb*o, 
John,    Toronto,    VancouTor,    Winnipes.       FOBEIOM:       Auatralla — Benson    Bros.,   Sydney,     Melbourne;     Belrium — Atelien     Demoor,     BtusmIi;     OrMt     I 
BurtM  Oriffltiii  tt  Co.,  London,  Blrmlnfliain,  Mtncheitor,  Olurow,  Scotland.     France— Aux   Forfet  de   Vnlcain,   Paris;   Italy— ^manueie   Masoherpa, 
Japan— Aadivwa  *   6«or(e,    Tokyo;   Norway — Vnion   Machine   Co.,    Christiania;  Sweden — Axel    Kyden,    Stockholm;    SwlUerlano — J.    X,Mak*rei«r   ft   O*., 
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Makes    Good 


This  is  the  age  of  rapid  advancement  along  mechanical  lines — of  constant  striv- 
ing for  industrial  efficiency.  Railway  shops  must  keep  in  step  with  the  times — 
new  and  improved  machinery  must  be  acquired  to  combat  rising  costs.  Don't 
let  YOUR  road  be  left  behind!  Take  the  first  step  now  by  calling  in  Gisholt 
Engineers  for  a  conference  because,  however  efficient  your  shops  may  be  today, 
they  can  be  made  more  efficient  with  the  help  of  Gisholt  Machine  Tools  and 
Gisholt   cooperation. 


GISHOLT  MACHINE  COMPANY,   NO.  1     ^|BA 


BaiUers    of    Standard    end    Aut   '"^1 
Boring  Mill;  Toot  Cr  '<««7l 


j^■i^^^^^v/r^i^?yv;:ft^^r>^^g^^^vyIj^^.^^  Boring  Mills,  Tool  f^' 

^M^^k  ■"  -:'-yy"'-"';■•^L' "'■■■" -''^v^'-^^  Eastern  Sales  Offices  30  Church  St.,  New 


AeKVTS:  AtUnU,  Ga..  Seeder  Machine  Tool  C«. :  Buffalo,  N.  T..  J.  L.  Osgood;  Chicago,  111..  Stocker-Rumely-Waehs  Co.;  Denver.  Colo..  Hoodrie  k  Bolthaff 
Mf^.  *  Sapplj  Oe, :  Detroit.  Kieh..  Cha«.  A.  Strelinger  Co.:  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Vonnegut  Machinery  Co.;  Loa  Anreles,  Calif..  Smith-Booth-Usher  Co.;  Wvm 
OrlMDS,  r,  H.  McArdle;  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Swind  Machinery  Co.;  Portland.  Ore.,  Portland  Machinery  Co.:  St.  Louis.  Mo..  Coloord- Wright  Mchy.  k  SsfVlT 
0*^;  St.   Paul,   Minn..   James  Supply  Co.:  Chattanooga.  Tenn..   Savage  &  Winter  Co.:  Salt  Lake  City.  XTUh.  Salt  Lake  City  Hdw.  Co.;  San  Francisco,  CUif.,  T. 
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With  these  facts  in  mind,  consider  the  line  of  Gisholt    Machine  Tools.      The 
Gisholt  Standard  Turret  Lathe  and  the  Gisholt  Boring  Mill  are  two  powerful 

factors  in  raising  shop  efficiency  —  their  time  economy 
means  sustained  peak  output.  Low^er  production  cost 
per  piece  is  the  direct  result  —  shorter  engine  shopping 

time  and  more  "general  overhauls 
fjer  month"  the  indirect  but  no  less 
important  ones. 

Don't  delay — ask  us  for  Gisholt  Pro- 
duction data  now. 


.  ■    ^»'  et  Lathes,  Vertical  and  Horizontat 
''M    5m    I  Tools,  Special  Machinery,  etc. 

*m  Works:  Madison,  Wis.,  Warren,  Pa. 


,  J.Ji.,.MJt*,'.,.^J'-..  .'  ;^,:^v>.-,.v-:;:-^.^>  ■  ::'Kv 


■TT—TT?;!*;'^?;^— ;—■?;■«■»»!»  h      hi. ^ ^..  . 


0.    StaUman   Suppljf  Co.;   Seattle,   Wash.,   Ferine  Macbinery   Co.;    Canada,   Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Calpary.    Hamilton,    Montreal.    OtUwa.    Qu«b«e,    g^ 

John,    Toronto,    Vancouver,    Winnipeg.       FOREIGN:       Australia — Benson    Bros.,   Sydney,     Melbourne;  Belgium — Ateliers     Demoor,     Brussels;     Grwt     Bili 

Burton  Grifflths  ft  Co.,   London,   Birmingham,   Manchester,    Glasgow.   Scotland.      Franc*— Aux    Forges  de    Vulcain,    Paris;    Italy — Emanuele    Mascherpa     1 

Japan — Andr«wi  4  Geprftt,    Tokyo;   Norway — Union   Machine   Co.,    Christiania;  Sweden — Axel    Ryden,  Stockholm;   Switzerlana — 3.    Lamtier~9r  ft   0*.     Oa 
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Wheel  Boring  Efficiency 


-i 

H 


SPECIAL 
•TWO-IN-ONE" 


^UTRfiK 


SL    gS 


t.7  &.'  to. 


CUTTERS 


The  exclusive  use  of  Davis  Cutters  in  connec" 
tion  with  Davis  Expansion  Car  Wheel  Boring 
Tools  insures  maximum  wheel  boring  efficiency 
and  greatest  economy. 

Cutters  are  the  life  of  a  boring  tool — the  most 
important  functioning  part — and  if  they  are 
correctly  made,  they  will  produce  best  results 
besides  prolonging  the  life  of  the  boring  tool. 

Davis  Cutters  are  correctly  made,  correctly 
tempered  and  correctly  ground — the  result  of 
careful  experimentation,  close  study  and  years 
of  experience  in  the  correct  heat  treatment  of 
high  speed  steel  cutters  for  boring  out  car 
wheels. 

Special  facilities  and  specialized  methods  in- 
sure perfect  workmanship,  and  the  highest 
standards  of  manufacture  must  be  met  before 
Davis  Cutters  pass  the  rigid  inspection  which 
they  are  subjected  to. 

Do  not  experiment  in  making  cutters  for  your 
car  wheel  boring  tools — it  does  not  pay.  A 
comparison  of  our  prices  will  verify  this. 

Check  up  your  cutter  requirements  and  send 
us  your  order.  The  tables  on  opposite  page 
will  aid  you  in  selecting  the  proper  sizes  for 
your  wheel  hnring  tools. 


REGULAR 
"TWO-IN-ONE" 


•v- 


r=  ^. 


m^"^' 


DAVIS 

EXPANSION 

CAR  WHEEL 

BORING 

TOOLS 


'STANDARD' 


/       DAVIS 
BORING  TOOL 
COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
U.  S.  A. 


LARGEST     EXCLUSIVE     MANUFACTURERS  OF  EXPANSION  BORING  TOOLS  AND 

EXPANSION  REAMERS 

Let  us  supply  all  your  cutter  requirements;  it  will  pay — Prices  furnished  on  application. 
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HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  CUTTERS  For  Nos.  7^-8^-9^  Special  or  Regular  "Two-In-One"  CAR  WHEEL  TOOLS 


'NF\ir  \I^ORIC    Stock  sizes  for  new  work 
maximum    diameter. 


Capacity 
of 
Car 

Standard 

Journal 

Size 

Diameter 

of 

Standard 

Wheel 

Bore 

code 

Word 

40.000 

3>i"  X  7" 

SH- 

CYW 

60,000 

414"  X  8" 

S^" 

CX  V 

80,000 

5"  X  9" 

6^" 

CUR 

100,000 

5^"  X  10" 

7" 

CTQ 

140,000 

6"  X  11" 

en- 

CS P 

For  Boring 
Cast  Iron 

Cutter  size  2"  x  ?^"  z  lensth 

(Same  as  Illustration  Below) 


^%,^.w^*n%  m$^i. 


REPAIR    WORK:    stock  sizes  for  re- 

pair  work  tor  bor- 
ing  wheels   to   their  minimum   diameter. 


Capacity 

of 

Car 

Standard 

Journal 

Size 

Limit 

Diameter 

of 

Wheel 

Bore 

Code 
Word 

40,000 

IYa"  X  7" 

5'/4" 

CNL 

60,000 

454"  X  8" 

IVi" 

CMT 

80,000 

5"  X  9" 

6%" 

CLH 

100,000 

SH"  X  10" 

6Ji" 

CKG 

140.000 

6"  X  11" 

7'/*' 

CFB 

For  Boring 
Steel 


Cutters  for  Nos.  Tyi,  854.  9i4  Special  or 
Regular  "Two-in-one"  Davis  Expansion  Car 
Wheel  Boring  Tools. 

^£|^jy^   WORKl^'"^'*  ^"^*  ^"^  "*'*'  ^°^^  ^°^  boring 
'wheels   to    their   maximum    diameter. 


Capacity 
of 
Car 

Standard 

Journal 

Size 

Diameter 

of 

Standard 

Wheel 

Bore 

Code  Word 

Roughing  |    Finishing 
Cutter      j      Cutter 

40,000 

3*4"  X  7" 

SH" 

R  AC 

FCE 

60.000 

A'A"  X  8" 

sy," 

RBD 

FDG 

80,000 

S"  X  9" 

e'A" 

REG 

FRH 

100,000 

S'A"  X  10" 

T 

RFH 

FCL 

140,000        6"  X  11" 

IW 

RUW     !      FTU     j 

REPAIR  WORK:  f'^\  «'.^"  \'  '^^^'j  «,•":•' 

for     boring     wheels    tO'    their 
minimum   diameter. 


Wedfte  Bearing 

CUTTERS    FOR 

ROUGH  BORING 

STEEL 

WHEELS 


Capacity 
of 
Car 

Standard 

Journal 

Size 

Limit 

Diameter 

of 

Wheel 

Bore 

Code  Word 

Roughing 
Cutter 

Finishing 
Cutter 

40,000 

zy^"  X  7" 

l%" 

RHJ 

FK  N  ^ 

60,000 

^VA"  X  8" 

SH" 

RKM     1     FM A 

80.000 

S"  X  9" 

6=4" 

R  L  N     ;      F  P  R 

100,000 

554"  X  10" 

6^" 

R  ^'  O     1     F  T  W 

140.000 

6"  X  11" 

754" 

R  P  W          F  S  \'' 

Wedge  Bearing 

CUTTERS    FOR 
FINISH   BORING 
STEEL 
WHEELS 


DicMPvm^ 


•i»^ 


HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  COTTERS  For  Nos.  6-7-8-9  "STANDARD"  DAVIS  EXPANSION  CAR  WHEEL  BORING  TOOLS 

For  Boring  Cast  Iron 


NEW  WORK:5t°«=k  sizes  for  new  work 
for  boring  wheels  to  their 
maximum   diameter. 


Cutter  sise  2"  x  96"  x  lensth 


Capacity 
of 
Car 

Standard 

Journal 

Size 

Diameter 

of 

Standard 

Wheel 

Bore 

Code 
Word 

40,000 

3Ji"  X  7" 

5)4- 

WS  ML 

60,000 

454"  X  8" 

5)4" 

W  S  N  V 

80,000 

5"  X  9" 

6J4- 

wsow 

100,000 

IV2"  X  10" 

7" 

W  S  V  P 

140,000 

6"  X  11" 

7)4" 

W  S  RT 

Capacity 

of 

Car 

Standard 

Journal 

Size 

Limit 

Diameter 

of 

Wheel 

Bore 

4)4" 

Code 
Word 

40.000 

3)4"  X  7" 

W  S  C  G 

60,000 

4J4"  X  8" 

S>i" 

W  S  D  E 

80,000 

5"  X  9" 

6^4" 

W  S  G  F 

100,000 

SJ4"  X  10" 

6)4" 

WS  H  U 

140,000 

6"  X  11" 

7J4" 

W  S  J  K 

Wedge  Bearing 

STOCK  SIZES:            cutters    are    made    in    sUndard    sizes    U  SPECIAL  SIZES:  Special   sizes  promptly    furnished.      When 

shown  above,   which  coyer  the  great  ma-                                                            *  ordering;    specify   tool    number,    sizes   you 

jority  of  all  requirements.     When  ordering  give  code  word  of  cutters  wish   to   bore  and   whether  for  boring  cast  iron  or  rough  boring  or 

and  number  of  pair  required.     Made  of  selected  high  speed  steel.  finish  boring  steel. 

DAVIS  BORING  TOOL  COMPANY  (incorporated)  57.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


^'/^/^/'/W/WV/ZV^^^^^ 


I 

REPAIR  WORK:  ^«°  ><  -i-/-'/*^      ^ 

pair  work  for  bor-         ^ 
ing  wheels  to  their  minimum  diameter.  ^ 
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■  -.tM 

^  .-•: 

> 

I 

New   Turret   Lathes 


J.  •■• 


*^i 


Announcing  the  Nos.  4  and  6  Geared  Head  Turret  Lathes 


:.-.i 


1 — Double    the    power    obtained    by    cone 
;     drive. 

2 — Double     the     spindle     speeds — twelve 
r    thru    this    type    head — instead    of    six 
using  the  customary  3  step  cone. 

3 — Motor      (constant      speed)      may      be 
mounted   on   the   head,    geared    direct, 
or  with  chain  or  belt  drive  to  driving 
;    shaft. 


Featured     .  j  , 

4 — Considerable    time    saved    in    changing 
speeds. 


5 — All  steel  gears  nm  in  oil  bath  which 
lubricates  the  bearings  by  splash. 

6 — With  the  addition  of  the  heavy  car- 
riage the  No.  6  provides  more  pro- 
ductive capacity  than  any  similar  size 
machine  obtainable  today. 


'  i. 


".  >,  •^.. 


Gearing  in  Head  No.  8 


THE  WARNER  &  SWASE 

BRANCH  SALES  OFFICES:    NEW  YORK:  Singer  BuildinR  BOSTON:  Oliver  Building 

BUFFALO:  Iroquois  Building  DETROIT:  Ford  Building 

CHICAGO:   618-622  Washington  Boulevard 


DOMESTIC  AGENTS: 

Falton    Supply    Company,    Atlanta,    Ga. 

Young    &   Vann    Supply    Company,    Birmingham.    Ala. 

Woodward,    Wight   &   Company,    New    Orleans,    La. 

Salt   Lake  Hardfware   Company,   Salt    Lake   City,    Utah. 

Smith-Booth-Usher     Company,     Los     Angeles,     Calif. 

Fred  Ward  &  Son,   San   Francisco,  Calif. 

Portland    Machinery    Company,    Portland,    Oregon. 


Hallidie    Machinery    Company,    Seattle,    Wash. 

Hendrie  &   Uolthon   Mfg.   &  Supply  Company,  Denver,  Col. 

leden    Iron    &    Steel    Company,    Houston,    Texas.  :  .^ 

CANADIAN  AGENTS: 

A.    R.    Williams   Machinery    Company,   Ltd.,   Toronto,   Winnipeg,   Van- 
couver,  St.    John 
W'illirms  &  Wilson.   Ltd.,   Montreal. 
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in   the   W  &  S   Family 


No.  6  Geared  Head  Turret  Lathe 


These  turret  lathes  fill  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  machines  to  take  heavy 
facing  and  forming  cuts,  long  drilling  op- 
erations in  the  solid — for  machining  alloy 
steel  gear  blanks  as  well  as  providing  the 
best  solution  for  direct  motor  drives. 

With  their  wide  diversity  of  feeds,  these 
turret  lathes  are  flexible  enough  to  em- 
brace   the    feeds    and    speeds     ideal     for 


operating  on  the  many  different  metals 
in  use  today,  and  for  facing,  forming  and 
cutting  off  operations  on  all  diameters 
within  the  capacities  of  the  machine. 


Capacities 

Swing   over    bed 

Swing  over  carriage  slide.  . 
Automatic  chuck  capacity . 
Length  that  can  be  turned .  . 


No.  4 

No.  6 

16" 

203/8" 

7" 

SVa" 

IV2" 

21/4" 

10' 

12     • 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Turret  Lathes  and  Turret  Lathe  Tools 
41/2  '  X  44"— 21"  Swing  to  %  "  x  4"— -10"  Swing. 


OMPANY,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 

MILWAUKEE:  299  Sycamore  Building  MINNEAPOLIS:  4841  Columbus  Avenue 

ST.  LOUIS:  2M0  RaUway  Exchange  Building  INDIANAPOLIS:  941  Lemcke  Annex 

DAYTON:  518  Mutual  Home  Building 


FOREIGN  AGENTS: 

Charles    Churchill     &     Company,     Ltd.,     London,     Birmingham,     Man- 
chester,  Bristol,   Newcastle^n-Tyne.   Glasgow 
Allied  Machinery  Company,   Paris,   Turin,   Zurich,   Barcelona,   Brussels 
Wilhelm  Sonesson  Company,  Malmo,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gothenburg 


R.    S.    Stokvis    en    Zonen,    Rotterdam 

Benson  Brothers,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide 

Yamatake  Company,  Tokyo 

McLeod    &    Company,    Calcutta 

Anderson,    Meyer   &   Company,    Ltd.,    Shanghai 

Brossard-Mopin    &    Company,    Saigon,    Singapore.    Haiphong 
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HAP 


The  Cincinnati  32"  Crank  Shaper 
is  a  premier  producer.  It  has  the 
stamina  necessary  to  make  quick 
work  of  the  piles  of  brasses  con- 
stantly increasing  in  number  and 
weight  with  the  ever  increasing 
sizes  of  locomotives.  Along  with 
this  ability  to  produce,  it  is  able  to 
reach  the  highest  degree  of  accur- 
acy. 

For  service  and  for  satisfaction 


Specify  a 

Cincinnati 

Thirty-two  inch 


the  heaviest  of 
heavy  duty  shaper s 


R 


.^■.: 


■/%  -: 


The    Cincirvnati 


Manufacturers  of  Standard  Machim^^ 
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RANK  PLANERS 


Machining  rebabbited  Crossheads — twenty 
minutes  from  floor  to  floor. 

The  achievements  of  this  tool  have  gained  for 
it  the  first  consideration  for  all  short  planing. 
It  is  rightly  called  the  "tool  of  distinction." 
Combining  the  table  facilities  and  the  solid  con- 
struction of  the  planer  with  the  operating  char- 
acteristics of  the  shaper — the  result  is  a  hi^ly 
productive  tool,  capable  of  excessively  heavy 
cuts,  under  extreme  conditions  of  accuracy  and 
speed.  In  railroad  shops  you  will  find  it  plan- 
ing shoes  and  wedges,  locomotive  driving  boxes, 
rod  brasses  and  the  like. 

For  convenience  and  for  economy  :  ;   - 


Specify  the 

Cincinnati 

Crank  Planer 


S  h  dLp  e  r    Co. 

"oofe  for  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Ohio.    U.  S.  A. 
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HAP 


The  Cincinnati  32"  Crank  Shaper 
is  a  premier  producer.  It  has  the 
stamina  necessary  to  make  quick 
w^ork  of  the  piles  of  brasses  con- 
stantly increasing  in  number  and 
weight  with  the  ever  increasing 
pizes  of  locomotives.  Along  "with. 
this  ability  to  produce,  it  is  able  to 
reach  the  highest  degree  of  accur- 
acy. 

•  For  service  and  for  satisfaction 

Specify  a 

Cincinnati 

Thirty-two  inch 


the  heaviest  of 
heavy  duty  shaper s 


R 


C 


Cincinnati 


^a^\   &    JTi    ^A.    L' 


mji^ir^-T-rA^-LX^^i..  Aj/i  '^^jib'  :!..  V     i. .'*:!..  'J,'  .^*  *    '  2tj\^  'zJ  -^r^i.  _.  u^.   *  .^^.».-^ 
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CRANK 


Machining  rebabbited  Crossheads — twenty 
minutes  from  floor  to  floor. 

The  achievements  of  this  tool  have  gained  for 
it  the  first  consideration  for  all  short  planing. 
It  is  rightly  called  the  "tool  of  distinction." 
Combining  the  table  facilities  and  the  solid  con- 
struction of  the  planer  with  the  operating  char- 
acteristics of  the  shaper — the  result  is  a  highly 
productive  tool,  capable  of  excessively  heavy 
cuts,  under  extreme  conditions  of  accuracy  and 
speed.  In  railroad  shops  you  will  find  it  plan- 
ing shoes  and  wedges,  locomotive  driving  boxes, 
rod  brasses  and  the  like. 

For  convenience  and  for  economy 


Specify  the 

Cincinnati 

Crank  Planer 


t 


S  H  Sep  e  r    Go. 


'OOi    for  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Ohio,   u.  s.  A 
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A  Newton  Vertical 
Milling  Machine 

Seven  years  in  a  railroad  shop,  with 
an  enviable  record  for  service  ren- 
dered, is  the  history  of  this  Newton 
Miller.  The  photographs  show  it 
machining  the  half  round  ends  of 
forged  vanadium  steel  intermediate 
side  rods  for  locomotives — a  com- 
plicated job  that  brings  into  play 
the  various  special  features  that 
make  this  Newton  Miller  an  espe- 
cially capable  machine  for  handling 
the  wide  variety  of  work  that  comes 
up  in  a  railroad  shop. 


h 


NEWTON  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS,  IncJTii 
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RTICAL 

MILLING  MACHINES 

FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS 


Are  built  in  six  sizes,  arranged  for 
constant  speed  motor  drive,  or  sin- 
gle pulley  belt  drive  as  illustrated. 

Drive  to  spindle  is  through  six- 
change  gear  box. 

Feed  motions  to  table  and  spindle 
head  are  supplied  in  all  directions 
through  six-change  gear  box  inde- 
pendent of  the  spindle  speeds. 

All  sizes,  with  exception  of  smallest 
size,  have  power  rapid  traverse  to 
all  feed  motions. 


"-..K-     '■^ 


Manufacturers  of 

Horizontal  Milling  Machines 

Vertical  Milling  Machines 

CoM  Saw   Cutting-ofT  Machines 

Slotting  Machines 

Crank  Planing  Machines 


Send  for  Catalog 

No.  52 

"Locomotive  Shop  Machine  TooW 


rwenty-Third  and  Vine  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
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A  Newton  Vertical 
Milling  Machine 

Seven  years  in  a  railroad  shop,  with 
an  enviable  record  for  service  ren- 
dered, is  the  history  of  this  Newton 
Miller.  The  photo.i^raphs  show  it 
machining-  the  half  round  ends  of 
forged  vanadium  steel  intermediate 
side  rods  for  locomotives — a  com- 
plicated job  that  brings  into  play 
the  various  special  features  that 
make  this  Newton  Miller  an  espe- 
cially capable  machine  for  handling 
the  wide  variety  of  wr)rk  that  comes 
up  in  a  railroad  shop. 
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RTIGAL 

MILLING  MACHINES 

FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS 


Arc  built  in  six  sizes,  arran<^ed  for 
constant  speed  motor  drive,  or  sin- 
gle pulley  belt  drive  as  illustrated. 

Drive  to  spindle  is  through  six- 
change  gear  box. 

I'Y-ed  motions  t<»  table  and  spindle 
head  are  supjdied  in  all  directions 
through  six-change  gear  box  inde- 
pendent of  the  spindle  speeds. 

All  sizes,  with  exception  of  smallest 
size,  have  power  rapid  traverse  to 
all  feed  mr)tiniis. 


Manufacturers  of 

Horizontal   Milling  Machines 

Vertical   Milling    Machines 

Cold   Saw    Cutting-o(f    Machines 

Slotting  Machines 

Crank  Planing   Machines 


^  .   Send  for  Catalog 

-■■;..  ■  No.  52 
'Locomotive  Shop  Machine  Tools'* 


rv/enty-Third  and  Vine  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
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Und  e  rwo  o  d    P 

Decrease 
Maintenance   Costs 


};:v:  Facing  Pedestal  Jaws 

^  ;  Hand  labor  invariably  costs  more  than 
t  machine  labor,  and  in  many  cases,  the 
.:<  job  is  no  better.  No  more  fit  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  is  to  be  found  than  in 
'V  the  finishing  of  locomotive  pedestal 
;i  ,  jaws.  An  Underwood  Portable  Facing 
V  Machine  will  release  skilled  labor  and 
>;  provide  a  smooth  bearing  for  shoes  and 
■^:.:\  wedges.  With  well-maintained  frames, 
running  repairs  are  reduced  and  shop- 
ping dates  extended. 

y      ^X  Cylinder  Boring 

:  becomes  necessary  more  frequently  as 
piston  sizes  increase.     A  portable  bor- 

■  ing  bar  thus  becomes  an  indispensable 
part  of   shop   and   roundhouse   equip- 

:  ment.  Underwoods  are  built  to  handle 
cylinders  up  to  60''  x  any  length.  They 

,  are  compact  and  practically  inde- 
structible. By  keeping  the  cylinders 
true,  Underwoods  soon  save  their  cost 
in  packing  and  fuel  consumption  and 
don't  forget  this — true  cylinders  in- 
crease  the   hauling   capacity   of   your 

•   locomotives. 


UNDERWOOD 

Portable  Tools- 


H.  B.  UNDERWOOD  ( 


PHILADELPHIA 


Designers    and    Buildew 
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table    Tool  s 

Increase 
Operating   Economy 


Crank  Pin  Turning 

STOP  and  think  what  scored  crank 
pins  are  costing  you.  Then  figure 
the  advantage  of  having  an  Under- 
wood Portable  Crank  Pin  Turning 
Machine  available.  Here  is  a  ready 
means  and  good  place  to  build  up 
operating  economy.  A  quick  set-up,  a 
cut  or  two  and  you  have  SAVED  A 
CRANK  PIN  FROM  THE  SCRAP 
while  A  REVENUE  EARNING 
LOCOMOTIVE  DOESN'T  MISS 
A  TRIP.  .  .  ;; 

Boring  Valve  Ctiambers 

Y^OUR  FUEL  RECORDS  will  re- 
-■-  fleet,  in  unmistakable  figures,  the 
effect  of  keeping  valve  chambers  in 
perfect  shape  with  an  Underwood 
Portable  Boring  Bar.  You  don't  have 
to  wait  for  shopping  either.  An  Under- 
wood is  easily  set  up  for  a  roundhouse 
job,  and  should  always  be  readily  ac- 
cessible for  running  repairs.  Even  a 
slight  amount  of  steam  leakage  soon 
pays  for  an  Underwood. 


CORPORATION 


rf  Special    Tools 


PENNSYLVANIA 


UndGrwood 
Time 

IsTiov/Thc 

Standard  Time 

Railway 
V     Shops     y 
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U  nderwood     P 

Decrease 
Maintenance   Costs 


Facing  Pedestal  Jaws 

Hand  labor  invariably  costs  more  than 
machine  labor,  and  in  many  cases,  the 
job  is  no  better.  No  more  fit  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  is  to  be  found  than  in 
the  finishing  of  locomotive  pedestal 
jaws.  An  Underwood  Portable  Facing 
Machine  will  release  skilled  labor  and 
provide  a  smooth  bearing  for  shoes  and 
wedges.  With  well-maintained  frames, 
running  repairs  are  reduced  and  shop- 
ping dates  extended. 

Cylinder  Boring 

becomes  necessary  more  fretjuentlv  as 
piston  sizes  increase.  A  portable  bor- 
ing bar  thus  becomes  an  indispensable 
part  ot  shop  and  roundhouse  et]uip- 
ment.  I'nderwoods  are  built  to  handle 
cvlinders  up  to  60"  x  any  length.  They 
are  compact  and  practically  inde- 
structible. By  keeping  the  cylinders 
true.  I'nderwoods  soon  save  their  cost 
in  packing  and  fuel  consumption  and 
don't  forget  this  true  cylinders  in- 
crease the  hauling  capacitv  of  your 
locomotives. 


\ 
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UNDERWOOD 

Portable  Tools 


H.  B.  UNDERWOOD 


PHILADELPHIA 


Designers    and    Buil^'^^r^  i  S| 
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table    T  o  o  1  s 


Increase 
erating   Economy 


Crank  Pin  Turning 

STOP  and  think  what  scored  crank 
pins  are  costing  you.  Then  figure 
the  advantage  of  having  an  Under- 
wood Portable  Crank  Pin  Turning 
Machine  available.  Here  is  a  ready 
means  and  good  place  to  build  up 
operating  economy.  A  quick  set-up,  a 
cut  or  two  and  you  have  SAVED  A 
CRANK  PIN  FROM  THE  SCRAP 
while  A  REVENUE  EARNING 
LOCOMOTIVE  DOESYT  MISS 
A  TRIP. 

Boring  Valve  Chambers 

\7<^>^R  FUEL  RECORDS  will  re- 
-*-  fleet,  in  unmistakable  figures,  the 
effect  of  keeping  valve  chambers  in 
perfect  shape  with  an  Underwood 
Portable  Boring  Bar.  You  don't  have 
to  wait  for  shopping  either.  An  Under- 
wood is  easily  set  up  for  a  roundhouse 
job,  and  should  always  be  readily  ac- 
cessible for  running  repairs.  Even  a 
slight  amount  of  steam  leakage  soon 
pays  for  an   Underwood. 


CORPORATION 


'^   Special    Tools 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Uhderwood 
Time 

XslfeWnMr 

Standard  Time 
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ABi^  Link 


In  a 


Chain 


A  series  of  sales  of  colossal  importance  to  American  Industries  is 
now  in  active  progress;  this  particular  "Link"  is  but  one  of  a  "Big 
Chain." 

This  chain,  through  its  various  lifiks,  alone  affords  the  opportunity 
to  deal  in  a  steady  market  where  price  and  quality  meet  and,  if  any- 
thing, qualitjr:  predominates. 

The  biggest  of  the  big  manufacturers,  those  with  quality  reputa- 
tions to  maintain,  are  buying  from  the  War  Department ;  that  fact  alone  is  the  evidence  of  quality. 
These  same  firms,  doing  business  under  the  keenest  of  competition,  needs  must  buy  "close,"  for  in  many 
cases  their  profits  depend  on  narrow  buying  margins ;  they  buy  from  the  War  Department  not  alone  their 
raw  materials  but  finished  products  of  general  industrial  and  commercial  use,  and  they  get  them  when 
they  want  them  and  as  they  want  them. 

The  unquestionable  merit  of  each  and  every  offering  coupled  with  practically  pre-war  prices,  with  every 
facility  for  inspection,  bidding  and  speedy  shipment  pronounce  the  War  Department's  Surplus  Property 
Branch  the  Leading  Market  of  to-day. 

Is  your  source  of  supply  as  steady,  as  reliable,  as  consistently  reasonable  in  its  prices  and  as  convenient? 
This   sale   will   be    conducted    by    negotiation   through   the  various  Depot   Quartermasters. 

Surplus  Property  Branch 

1     ;C     v^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General 

''■■^'■'^'-■■''■'^-■-^'[■/''^/:i^     Munitions  Bldg.  War  Department  Washington,  D.  C. 


S.P.D.  No.  14077. 

6— OSCILLATING  SANDERS,  Yates  type— 5/3,  oscil- 
lating edge,  to  be  equipped  with  3  independent  sanding 
tables;  endless  leather  belts  running  behind  the  sand  belt; 

2  different  diameter  idle  pulleys  for  sanding  into  curved 
edges,  also  one  small  sanding  form  for  carrying  sand  belts 
up  to  8  in.  wide,  with  wrenches  and  one  sand  belt,  with 
tight  pulley  for  motor  drive,  and  all  regular  equipment. 

Spare  Parts  included:         ■.■/■.■•.■;■"•.."".'    :    J; -.".   :  • 

8  Sets  Special  endless  leather  belts  that  run  under  sand 

belts  as  a  backing. 

8  Sets  belts  for  pulley  on  motor  to  pulley  on  machine,  4  in. 

wide  X  13  in.  long. 

3  Rolls   No.    J4    Grade   sand  cloth  belts,    y  "'::  .■■,'.■  [S-\^ 
3  Rolls  No.  1   Grade  sand  cloth  belts.  •   •.     .  '    v' 
3  Rolls   No.   1^   Grade   sand  cloth  belts.               •'..'.   V" 
Motors  can  also  be  furnished.                                u. 

Mfr.— P.   H.  Yates  Machine  Co.,  Beloit.  Wis. 
Location  —  Pullman    W  h  s  e,  Unit,  Pullman,  III.  : '    •" 

S.P.D.  No.  16316. 

24— CIRCULAR  SAWS,  Pony  Edge,  16  in.  insertion  tooth 

edge  saw  3j^   mandril,  in   good  condition  and  in  original 

crates. 

Mfr. — E.  C.  Atkins  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Location — Pullman  Whse.  Bldg.,  Pullman,  111.        '"    • 

S.P.D.  No.  13215. 

l_DYNAMO.  ENGINE 

PARTS,  for  12x20x16 

engine. 

Mfr. — Ridgway  Dynamo  & 

Engine  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Location — Norfolk,  Va. 

S.P.D.  No.  20613. 

1— CINCINNATI  SHAPER, 

26  in.  X  10  ft.  type  B,  double 

head. 

Mfr. — Cincinnati  Shaper  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Location — Columbus,  Ohio. 


S.P.D.  No.  20614. 

12— CINCINNATI    SHAPERS,    16    in.    B.    G.,    without 

motor. 

Mfr. — Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Location — Columbus,  Ohio. 

S.P.D.  No.  1661. 

1— HYDRAULIC  PRESS,  arbor  and  forcing,  100  tons. 

Location — Columbus,  A.R.D.,  Ohio. 

S.P.D.  No.  14197. 

1— CORE  H.\MMER,  machine  style  "A,"  with  spare  and 

repair  parts. 

Mfr. — S.  Obermayer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  ' 

Location — Norfolk,  Va. 

S.P.D.  No.  14643. 

2— PRESSED  STEEL  BOOK  BOXES,  condition,  new. 

Location — Kearney,  N.  J. 

S.P.D.  No.  14704. 

24— PRESSED   STEEL  BOOK  BOXES,  condition,  new. 

Mfr. — Kennedy  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Location — (17)   Whse.  750,  Camp  Custer,  Mich. 

(  7)  No.  5,  Section  A,  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio.  .  •-. 

S.P.D.  No.  16599. 

24 — SAWS,  towed  edge,  16  in.  inserted  teeth,  4  in.  mandril, 

condition,  new. 

Mfr. — E.  C.  Atkins  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Location — Pullman  Whse.  Unit,  Pullman,  111. 

S.P.D.  No.  17434. 

1— MACHINE  DRILL,  Minster,  D-3. 

Mfr. — Salisbury  Wheel  &  Axle  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Location — Factory. 

S.P.D.  No.  18114. 

1— FLUE  WELDING  FURNACE,  Size  "A"— as  illus- 
trated and  described  in  Ryerson  Catalogue,  page  19087,  for 
standard  flues  up  to  4  in.  dia.  with  gasoline  burner  com- 
plete with  regular  equipment.  Packed  in  1  case,  32  cu.  ft. 
2,500  lbs. 
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EQUIP 
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Address  all  communications  to  the 
nearest  Depot  Quartermaster  whose 
address  is  given  below  and  mention 
M.  &  E.  M.  List  No.  11. 

New  York  City,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

461  Eighth  Ave.         Transportation  Bldg. 

Chicago,  111.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

1819  West  39th  St.  Fort  Mason. 

Boston,  Mass.,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 

Army  Supply  Base.   San  Antonio. 


Classification    No.   9.      Condition,   new.      Mfr. — Joseph    T. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  111. 
Location — Kearney,  N.  J.  .  r 

S.P.D.  No.  295. 

1— WHITCOMB-BLAISDELL  PLANER. 
Mfr. — Whitcomb-Blaisdell   Machine  Tool   Co.,   Port   New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Location — Factory.  ; ,  --.^  -    • . .. :      ..•,.■:;. 

S.P.D.  No.  1652. 

2— NUT  FACING  MACHINES,  "Victory"  No.  1.  equipped 

with    facing    head,    high    speed    steel    cutters,    pump    and 

wrenches,    machine   to   be   arranged   for    motor    drive,   but 

without  motor.     With  machines. 

Mfr. — Landis  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa..    ;'>..■  .•-•"■".';, 

Location — Columbus,  A.R.D.,  Ohio.  ;       ':"'■  '.;y 

S.P.D.  No.  1694.  ■      >     ■•    •'     " 

1 — FILING  MACHINE,  band  saw,  automatic,  with  motor. 

Gross  extra   filers,    ^    H.P.,  220  volt,   D.  C.  motor,   speed 

1,200    r.p.m.,    equipped    with    special    worm    gear,    motor 

bracket  and  all  necessary  parts. 

Mfr.— P.  B.  Yates  Machine  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Location — Pullman,  111. 

S.P.D.  No.  3002.  ' ^ ■::  t:/:.r-:'^yi ^\:,  ■':■■:  ■ 

2— W.  E.  Co..  FILTERS,  telephone  circuit.       ^i^:^.  v^;' 
Mfr. — Western  Electric  Co.,  N.  Y.  City.  ..'C\  vV^-.- 

Location — S.C.G.S.,  Depot.  Philadelphia,  Pa/J:Vr>.r-t  .    v!'- 

S.P.D.  No.  3506.  •■.;-'-,l-^-J.= 

2 — CALLIMATORS,  in  new  condition.        "  ' 

Mfr. — Weiss  Instrument  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  ■\.  ,/i.' 

Location — Factory.  :.,-     .■:--; 

S.P.D.  No.  3434.  A      '■'. 

996— PROTRACTORS,  rectangular. 

Location — Engineers'  Depot,  No.  3,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.P.D.  No.  10452. 

105,000— BITS.  No.  '2j^,  for  No.  7  gauge  saws. 

Location — Norfolk,  Va. 


WAR 
bEPARTriENT 

'SURPLUS  PROPEKTY 


S.P.D.  No.  11721.  .--.-=:-•,  • 

4 — IRVING  GEARS,  for  derrick  scow  globe.  These  gears 
consist  of  two  8  in.  x  8  in.  cylinder,  geared  to  a  pinion  shaft, 
the  whole  mounted  on  a  J^  in.  milled  steel  frame  complete 
with  changed  gears.  •-....•  ,.■*"■:::::■ 

Location — Newport  News,  Va.  .   ;  -  ?-,.■;" 

S.P.D.  No.  13629.  V-'-.^-".: 

SPARE  PARTS,  for  600  lb.  steam  hammer.  ~''"  -..;;  :=  v  • 
1 — Solid  Piston  and  Rod  complete  with  rings.  .  ^  *■•;  > 
3 — Extra  Sets  of  Piston  Rings.      ..    -  ••:■:....'..„ 

3 — Sets  of  Packing.  .  .   '•. .   .  << ' 

1 — Cast  Iron  Cylinder  Cover.  .    -f ';' 

1 — Set  of  Steel  Cast  Dies. 

Mfr. — Chambersburg  Engineering  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Location — Norfolk,  Va.  ..  ..;:;; 

S.P.D.  No.  13648.  %>-;■> -V-:-- 

3.197— ROLLS  WOVEN  WIRE,  1%  in.  mesh.     '     ."  ; .  .- 
114  rolls.  No.  11  gauge,  48  in.  x  100  ft.  :;'-.  ..■•   ■•, 

1,710  rolls.  No.  11  gauge,  78  in.  x  50  ft.  •....•^U      ';•  " 

1,373  rolls,  No.  11  gauge,  78  in.  x  150  ft. 
Mfrs. — Esteys  Bros.,   Steel   Products  Co.,  Wisconsin  Iron 
&  Wire  Co.,  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.    Location — New  Cum- 
berland, Pa. 

S.P.D.  No.  18684. 

12— TEMPERING  TANKS, 
in  ^[ood  condition,  approxi- 
mate weight,  90  lbs.  Classifi- 
cation No.  1.  L  o  c  a  t  i  o  n — 
Laundry,  Camp  Stuart,  Va. 

S.P.D.  No.  E-146. 

1— AXLE    LATHE,    with 

motor. 

Mfr. — Bridgeford  Machine 

Tool  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Location — Kearney,  N.  J. 
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LANDIS  THREADS 

Are  True  to  Gauge 


Varied 
Work— 

High 
Speed — 

And 

Every 

Thread 

Is 

Accurate 


-.  ;  To  cut  accurate,  finely  finished  threads  ol  different  pitch  on  varying  diameters  is 

: '    simple — with  a  Landis  Threading  Machine  and  a  Landis  Die  Head.     The  Noe- 

;  .  Wadlow  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  investigated  Landis  claims  a  little  over  two  and 

one-half  years  ago — and  a  Landis  installation  followed  forthwith.     This  machine 

; ,  has  worked  steadily  9^  hours  a  day,  every  day,  ever  since.     It  is  used  for  thread- 

;.  ing  pipe,  bolts,  truss  rods  and  similar  work.     It  cuts  clesn,  accurate  threads^-cuts 

:  them  fast,  and  cuts  them  at  remarkably  low  cost.     On  the  word  of  the  company  it 

.    ■  has  proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Landis    machines    are    rigid,    quick-acti  "g,  cost-saving,  threading  machines — ma- 
chines capable  of  standing  continued  ha  d  service.    Exceptionally  long  life,  inter- 
•"  changeability  of  chasers,  high-cutting  speed,  variable  rake  angle  and  absence  of 
:    the  need  for  annealing,  bobbing  and  rete  rpering,  are  a  few  advantages  of  the  Lan- 
.':  dis  chasers.    If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  present  cost  and  output,  write  us. 


Catalog  sent  on    request. 


LANDIS   MACHINE    COMPANY, 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Inc. 


•>.  :■■ 
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This  Milling 

Machine  Book 

will  interest 

you. 


^-- 


Send 
I  for  it 


The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Heavy  Service  Milling  Machines  are 
massively  built  but  well  proportioned.  The  strongly  braced 
column  with  thick  walls  and  internal  supports  is  cast  solid 
with  the  large  heavy  base  providing  a  firm  foundation  for  these 
rugged  machines.  The  extra  thick  front  walls  and  the  rigidly 
designed  knee  with  its  liberal  extension  of  bearing  at  the  top 
— the  point  of  greatest  stress — successfully  resists  all  stresses 
that  might  tend  to  produce  vibration.  Accurate  milling  on 
the  heaviest  work  that  comes  within  range  of  a  column  and 
knee  type  machine  is  thus  assured.  The  powerful  drive  ^vith 
efficient  speed  and  feed  changing  mechanism,  handy  arrange- 
ment of  all  operating  levers,  handwheels,  etc.,  permit  quick 
setting  up  and  rapid  production.  v.-./n  '    .• 


BROWN    &    SHARPE    MFG.    CO 


Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 
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LANDIS  THREADS 

Are  True  to  Gauge 


Varied 
Work— 


High 
Speed— 


And 

Every 

Thread 

Is 

Accurate 


To  cut  accurate,  finely  finished  threads  o."  different  pitch  on  varying  diameters  is 
simple — with  a  Landis  Threading  Machine  and  a  Landis  Die  Head.  The  Noe- 
Wadlow  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  investigaLed  Landis  claims  a  little  over  two  and 
one-half  years  ago — and  a  Landis  installation  followed  forthwith.  This  machine 
has  worked  steadily  9^4  hours  a  day,  every  day,  ever  since.  It  is  used  for  thread- 
ing pipe,  bolts,  truss  rods  and  similar  work.  It  cuts  cle-n.  accurate  threads — cuts 
them  fast,  and  cuts  them  at  remarkably  low  cost.  On  the  word  of  the  company  it 
has  proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Landis  machines  are  rigid,  quick-acti  "g.  cost-saving,  threading  machines — ma- 
chines capable  of  standing  continued  ha  d  service.  Exceptionally  long  life,  inter- 
changeability  of  chasers,  high-cutting  speed,  variable  rake  angle  and  absence  of 
the  need  for  annealing,  bobbing  and  reterpering,  are  a  few  advantages  of  the  Lan- 
dis chasers.     If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  present  cost  and  output,  write  us. 

(.aluloii   .'H'lit    0/1    rcqin'sl.  , 

LANDIS   MACHINE   COMPANY,   Inc. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Heavy  Service  Milling  Machines  are 
massively  built  but  well  proportioned.  The  strongly  braced 
column  with  thick  walls  and  internal  supports  is  cast  solid 
with  the  large  heavy  base  providing  a  firm  foundation  for  these 
rugged  machines.  The  extra  thick  front  walls  and  the  rigidly 
designed  knee  with  its  liberal  extension  of  bearing  at  the  top 
— the  point  of  greatest  stress — successfully  resists  all  stresses 
that  might  tend  to  produce  vibration.  Accurate  milling  on 
the  heaviest  work  that  comes  within  range  of  a  column  and 
knee  type  machine  is  thus  assured.  The  powerful  drive  with 
efficient  speed  and  feed  changing  mechanism,  handy  arrange- 
ment of  all  operating  levers,  handwheels,  etc.,  permit  quick 
setting  up  and  rapid  production. 


BROWN    &    SHARPE    MFG.    CO. 


Providence.  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Finishing  Nickel  Steel  Piston  Rods 


On  a 
Greaves-Klusman 
51^^     Geared  Head  Lathe 

Turning  up  new  piston  rods  is  a  class  of  work  common  to  railroad 
shops.  It  is  also  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  which  your  lathes  can  be 
put  up  against — especially  when  the  material  is  chrome  nickel  steel. 
The  value  of  G-K  features  of  design  is  obvious. 


A  Heavily  Ribbed  Bed 

with  ribbing  extending  the  full  depth 
assures  the  rigidity  necessary  for  the 
heavy  roughing  cut  and  accuracy  with 
speed  for  the  finishing  cuts. 

Single  Lever  Control 

combines  simplicity,  strength,  and  con- 
venience in  operation,  all  so  necessary 
to  rapid  production,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  lost  motion.  Single  lever  con- 
trol stops  one  big  leak. 


Spindle  Center  Line  Offset 

brings  the  tool  pressure  inside  the 
front  vee.  This  increases  accuracy  by 
preventing  buckling  of  the  carriage 
and  eliminating  chattering. 

All  Steel  Gearing 

guarantees  long  service  at  high  pres- 
sure. Each  G-K  gear  is  cut  from 
selected  steel  specially  adapted  for  its 
particular  function. 


G-K  literature  describes  in  detail  these  and  many  other  G-K 
features  which  mean  improved  operation  of  your  machine  shop. 
A  request  brings  it  to  your  desk. 
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Adequate  provision  for  the  present  as  well  as  fu- 
ture demands  made  upon  railway  facilities  re- 
quires improved  shop  practices  and  more  careful 
selection  of  machinery.  That  is  why  you  should 
begin  at  once  to  look  into  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  Cincinnati  Acme  Flat  Turret  Lathes 
and  toolings. 

Bar  Stock  and  Chucking  Work 

constitutes  a  considerable  proportion  of  your  ma- 
chine shop  work.     A   Cincinnati  Acme  handles 
either  with  surprising  economy  and  the  change     J" 
from  one  to  the  other  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
seconds.  ,  :     . 

Our  catalog  will  help  you — it  describes 
a  complete  line  of  turret  machinery. 

Acme  Machine  Tool  Co, 

Cincinnati 


•»  ." .»  ■ 
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Finishing  Nickel  Steel  Piston  Rods 


Greaves-Klusman 
Geared  Head  Lathe 

Turning  up  new  piston  rods  is  a  class  of  work  commf)n  to  railroad 
shops.  It  is  also  one  of  the  toughest  johs  which  your  lathes  can  be 
put  up  against  especially  when  the  material  is  chrome  nickel  steel. 
The  value  of  Cj-K  features  of  design  is  obvious. 
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Single  Lever  Control 
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A(lc(iuatc  provision  for  the  present  as  well  as  fu- 
ture demands  made  upon  railway  facilities  re- 
quires improved  shop  practices  and  more  careful 
selection  of  machinery.  That  is  why  you  should 
bes^in  at  once  to  look  into  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  Cincinnati  Acme  Flat  Turret  Lathes 
and  toolings.     .  ,  J  ■   ■ 

Bar  Stock  and  Chucking  Work 

constitutes  a  considerable  proportion  of  your  ma- 
chine shop  work.  A  Cincinnati  Acme  handles 
either  with  sur])rising  economy  and  the  change 
from  one  to  the  other  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
■    seconds.        /.--■■,.■■•/'/.  ^-'-^  -.■■;- .^  ;-'-■.  ■". 

Our  catalog  uill  help  you    -it  describes 
a   complete   line   of   turret   machinery. 

Machine  Tool  Co. 

Cincinnati 
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IT'S  even  more  necessary  to 
have  the  right  wheels  in  the 
tool  room  than  on  any  other 
grinding  job. 

Any  old  wheel  won't  do! 

Drawing  the  temper  and  check- 
ing tools  is  a  whole  lot  more  ex- 
pensive than  getting  the  right 
wheel. 

The  proper  wheel  for  your  tool 
room  work  can  be  found  in  our 
complete  stock  of  Aloxite 
Wheels. 

For  reamers,  cutters  and  similar 
tools  the  condition  is  well  met 
with  40  to  60  grit,  M  to  N  grade 
Aloxite  wheels.  For  large,  heavy 
tools  we  generally  recommend 
24  to  36  grit,  H  to  I  grade. 

Let  us  give  you  just  the  right 
wheel  in  the  right  place — 
then  standardize  on — 


in  the 
Tool  Room 


>   • 


m. 


T 
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Perfect  Holes  in  These  Parts 

will  keep  it  on  the  road  W 


J 


rire  Door  Cy/ina/ers  — ' 
,  Air  Pump  Cylinders  — 
^"/yeverse  oearCylinders 

Tno'fi  Valves 


Bushings       or: 

Back  S ide  Rods ' 

Reverse  Sha-ffCranks- 
Eccen-fric  Rods  - 


Bushing      Fits  In  • 

Front  Side  Rods ' 

Link  Brackets 

Linki 


I  I   ■    I   ■ 

1  '  ;  I  '- 


'--Union  Links 
'"Combi nation  Levers 
"Valve  Crobsheads 


Superheater  DamperCyfinders-'  ' Radius  Bars 


TTAVE  you  ever  fig- 
-*■■■-  ured  out  the  hours 
that  are  lost  thru  the 
failure  of  a  motion 
part?  If  you  could  cut 
this  loss  of  time  in 
halves  would  it  be  worth 
while? 


A  ninchinc  for 
grinding  the 
holes  in  motion 
parts,  H  e  aid 
Style  No.  60. 


'T^HIS   can   readily   be 
accomplished  by  per- 


fect fits  in  all  motion 
parts  obtained  by  grind- 
ing on  a  Heald  Style 
No.  60.  This  machini' 
handles  a  great  variety 
of  work,  both  in  shape;- 
and  sizes.  Its  range  cov- 
ers any  shape  and  size 
from  1"  to  15"  in  diam- 
eter by  23"  long. 


"r\0  NOT  bore  out  a  whole  lot  of  unnecessary  stock.  Do  not  waste 
■"-^  time  in  expensive  set-ups.  Do  not  ask  a  man  to  scrape  for  hours 
when  a  part  can  be  easily  swung  up  on  a  Heald  and  ground  to  exact 
size,  removing  just  the  right  amount  of  stock. 

Get  in  touch  with  a  Heald  at 

The  Heald  Machine  Company 

21  New  Bond  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Branche* 

New  York,  839  Singrer  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  1308  Commonwealth  Bldg. 
Chicago,  24  So.  Jefferson  St.  Dertroit,  911  Majestic  Bldg.  Cin- 
cinnati, 311  Provident  Bank  Bldg.  Oeveland,  721  Engineers  Bldg. 
Western  ARents:  Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Portland.     Salt  Lake  Hardware  Co.,  Utah  and  Idaho. 


Foreign    Agents 

.\Ifred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  England.  Societe  Anonyme,  Alfred  Herbert. 
France,  Switzerland.  Societa  Anonima  Italiana,  Alfred  Herbert, 
Italy.  F.  W.  Home  Ca,  Japan.  Wilh.  Sonnesson  &  Co.,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Norway.  American  Machinery  Syndicate,  Spain 
and    Portugal. 
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IT'S  even  more  necessary  to 
have  the  right  wheels  in  the 
tool  room  than  on  any  other 
grinding  job. 

Any  old  wheel  won't  do! 

Drawing  the  temper  and  check- 
ing tools  is  a  whole  lot  more  ex- 
pensive than  getting  the  right 
wheel. 

The  proper  wheel  for  your  tool 
room  work  can  be  found  in  our 
complete  stock  of  Aloxite 
Wheels. 


For  reamers,  cutters  and  similar 
tools  the  condition  is  well  met 
with  40  to  60  grit,  M  to  N  grade 
Aloxite  wheels.  For  large,  heavy 
tools  we  generally  recommend 
24  to  36  grit,  H  to  I  grade. 

Let  us  give  you  just  the  right 
wheel  in  the  right  place — 
then  standardize  on — 


The  Carborundum  Company       — 

Niagara  Falls  N.  Y. 
New  York       Chicago      Boston      Detroit      Cleveland 
Philadelphia     Pittsburgh    Grand  Rapids     Milwaukee 
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Fire  Door  Cylinders  — ■' 
.  Air  Pump  Ls/linders  -- 
"^■^Reverse  oearCylinolers 


TJWK  you  over  fig- 
ure«l  out  the  hours 
that  are  lost  thru  the 
failure  of  a  motion 
part?  If  you  eouhl  cut 
this  loss  of  time  in 
lialves  wouhl  it  he  worth 
while? 


r   r 
I    1 


Bushings       or  '  •  :  Bushing      Fits  in 

B:xc^  Side.  Rods  '"'    \\  F ront  Sid>i  Rods  — 

Reverse  Shcjff  Cranks--'  ''-^         Link  Braichei^S '.' 

EccenfricRods -^ — '         Lmkb  — ' 

Svperheafer  Pcimr:>erCylJnd'?rs- 


'--Union  LrnkS 
'"CombinaifiortLe  vers 
""  VWve  CTOishecdt 
■  R^di'uB  Bars 


i  marhinr  for 
}i  r  I  n  (I  i  n  ji  the 
}n}l('s  in  nn>tinii 
parts,  H  I'  a  I  d 
Stxlr  .\o.  60. 


T^niS   can   readily    h« 
accomplishef]  hy  per- 
fect   fits    in    all    motion 
parts  obtained  by  firind- 
ing    on    a    Heahl    Styb 
No.   60.      This    niachiii 
handles   a   great   variety 
of  work,  both  in  shape - 
and  sizes.    Its  range  co>  - 
ers  any  shape  and  si/i 
from  I"  to  15"  in  diam- 
eter by  23"  long. 

ir\0  ]\OT  bore  out  a  whole  lot  of  unnecessary-  stock.  Do  not  vaste 
-■-^  time  in  expensive  set-ups.  Do  not  ask  a  man  to  scrape  for  hours 
when  a  part  can  he  easily  swung  up  on  a  Heald  and  ground  to  exact 
size,  removing  just  the  right  amount  of  stock.  - 

Get  in  touch  with  a  Heald  at 

The  Heald  Machine  Company 

21  New  Bond  St.  Worcester/ Mass. 

Foreign    Agents 

UiikI   Herl.ert,  Ltd.,  England.     Societe  Anonvme,  Alfred  Herbert. 

I- ranee.    Switzerland.      Societa   Anonima    Italiana,    Alfre.l    Herbert, 

Italy.     F.  \V.   Home  Co.,  Japan.     Wilh.  Sonnesson   &  Co..  Sweden] 

Ji'"»''       ^"^'     Norway.      American     Machinery     Svndicate,     Spain 


Brzuiches 

New  York,  8.^9  Singer  BIdg.  Philadelphia,  1308  Commonwealth  Bldg. 
Chicago,  24  So.  Jefferson  St.  Detroit,  911  Majestic  Bldg.  Cin- 
cinnati, 311  Provident  Bank  Bldg.  Cleveland,  721  Engineers  Bldg. 
Western  Agents:  Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and   Portland.     Salt   Lake   Hardware  Co.,  Utah  and   Idaho. 


and    Portugal. 
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FooTE-BuRT  Multiple 

Drills  ' 


Spindle 


JUSTIFY  their  installation  in  your  boiler 
shop  by  reduced  drilling  costs.  The  in- 
herent principles  of  their  design  stop  the 
leaks  where  labor  power  gets  away.  From 
the  base  to  the  nose  of  the  spindles  have 
been  embodied  the  same  materials  and 
workmanship  which  enabled  a  Foote-Burt 
to  smitsh  drilling  records  at  Atlantic  City. 

■:::||-... .  For 

Mud  Ring  and  Flue  Sheet 
Drilling 

FOOTE-BURT  Multiple  Spindle  drills 
put  more  than  one  working  tool  under 
the  operator's  control,  thus  making  man 
hours  and  shop  space  more  productive.  Lo- 
comotives are  constantly  increasing  in  size, 
which  means  more  flues  and  bigger  mud 
rings.  Every  increase,  therefore,  renders 
more  imperative  the  greater  intensity  of 
production  which  will  result  from  the  in- 
stallation of  Foote-Burt  drills. 

Send  for  Foote-Burt  literature. 
It  gives  the  details. 


The    Foote-Burt    Company, 
Cleveland,    Ohio 


DETROIT 
David  Whitney  BIdg. 


MILWAUKEE 
1143  Wells  Bldg 
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RATCHET 
DRILLS   i 

Are  Tough  Tools  Made  for  Drilling  in 

STRUCTURAL 
IRON 


"MORSE" 

LOCOMOTIVE 
REAMERS 


with  straight  or  taper 
shanks  and  taper  of  either 
1/16  or  3/32  inch  per  ft. 
Have  a  reputation  for 
Accuracy  and  Endurance 
that  is  backed  by  their 
performance.  For  good 
results  use  "Morse." 


Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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FooTE-BuRT  Multiple  Spindle 


Drills 


JUSTIFY'  their  installation  in  yonr  boiler 
shop  by  reduced  drillinc:  costs.  The  in- 
herent principles  of  their  desisj^n  stop  the 
leaks  where  hibor  power  j;ets  away.  l-'r(Mn 
the  base  to  the  nose  of  the  spindles  liave 
been  embodied  the  same  materials  and 
workmanship  wliich  en.nbled  a  l-'onte-lUirt 
to  smash  drilling  records  ai   Ailantic   I  iiy. 

For 

Mud  Ring  and  Flue  Sheet 

Drilling 

FOOTE-BURT  Multiple  Spindle  drills 
put  more  than  one  workini^  tool  under 
the  operator's  control,  thus  makins.^  man 
hours  and  shop  space  more  productive.  Lo- 
comot-ives  are  constantly  increasinj^  jn  size, 
which  means  m(jre  Hues  and  in}.ji;er  mud 
rings.  Every  increase,  therefore,  renders 
more  imperative  the  greater  intensity  of 
production  which  will  result  from  the  iti- 
stallation  of  Eoote-l.urt  drills. 

Send  for  Foote-Burt  litpratnrr. 
It  gives  the  details. 

The    Foote-Burt    Company, 
Cleveland,    Ohio 


DETROIT 
David   ^  hitiiev 


Bid- 


MILWAUKEE 
1143  Wells  Bid. 
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RATCHET 
DRILLS 

Are  Tough  Tools  Made  for  Drilling  in 

STRUCTURAL 
IRON 

"MORSE" 


LOCOMOTIVE 
REAMERS 


with  straight  or  taper 
shanks  and  taper  of  either 
1  16  or  3  32  inch  per  ft. 
Have  a  reputation  for 
Accuracy  and  Endurance 
that  is  backed  by  their 
performance.  For  good 
results  use  "Morse." 


Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MA.SS..  U.  S.  A. 
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Make 
You 


Think 


WILL  not  puzzle  you  long  if  they 
can  be  classified  as  heavy  nut  tap- 
ping or  bolt  cutting,  and  you  have  made 
Acme  Bolt  Cutters  a  part  of  your  ma- 
chine shop  or  blacksmith  shop  equip- 
ment. Acmes  have  been  designed  to 
handle  the  unusual  as  well  as  the  usual 
threading  jobs. 


v-^, 


Tapping  4"  Piston  Rod  Nuts 

"IV/fAY  be  accomplished  in  more  than 
^^^  one  way  but  the  photograph  gives 
evidence  that  this  shop  considers  an  Acme 
bolt  cutter  best  suited  to  handle  the  job. 
Perhaps  your  shop  is  confronted  with 
similar  propositions.  If  it  is,  send  them 
to  the  Acme — if  you  haven't  an  Acme, 
send  for  our  representative. 


An  Acme  catalog  No.  20 
will  help  you  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Bolt  Cutters,  Nut 
Tappers,  Forging  Ma- 
chines. 


The  Acme 
Machinery 
Company 

Cleveland     Ohio 

Forging  Machines 
Bolt  Cutting  Machines 
Nut  Tapping  Machines 
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Boring  Compound  Air  Pump  Cylinders 


On  a  LUCAS  "PRECISION"     m. 

Horizontal  Boring,  Milling  and  Drilling  Machine 

.' ij--.'.^^^;  •;>        A      SINGLE   setting   and   parallel   bores — these   are  ..-    :\r  " 

■ '■{:.:•'■■■  features  which  characterize  this  job  when  it  is 

done  on  the  LUCAS. 


•  •,  ,-v)     ...... 


■■*■  '■    --.i- 


The  results — reduced  labor  costs  and  longer  service 
with  low  maintenance  on  your  air  pumps — justify 
an  investigation  of  the  LUCAS.  \.   ,,  • 

Other  LUCAS  boring  jobs  are  side  rod  bushing  fits, 
side  rod  bushings,  box  cellars,  and  driving  boxes.. 

Get  our  circular  when  deciding  on  new  equipment    - 


lllllll 


lllllllllllllllllll 


lllllllllllllll 


LUCAS  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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That 


Make 

You 


Think 


WILL  not  puzzle  you  loni^  if  they 
can  be  classiHed  as  heavy  nut  tap 
pini;  or  bolt  cutting,  and  you  have  made 
Acme  !5olt  Cutters  a  part  of  your  ma- 
chine shop  or  biacksmitli  shop  equip- 
ment. Acmes  have  been  designed  tc 
handle  the  unusual  as  well  as  the  usual 
threading  jobs. 


Tapping  4"  Piston  Rod  Nuts 

l\/f  A^'  be  accomplished  in  more  than 
^^^  one  way  but  the  photograph  gives 
evidence  that  this  shop  considers  an  Acme 
bolt  cutter  best  suited  to  handle  the  job. 
I\Thaps  your  shop  is  confronted  with 
similar  propositions.  If  it  is,  send  them 
to  the  Acme  if  you  haven't  an  Acme, 
send  for  our  representative. 


.-In  .4cnn'  catalog  A'o.  20 
ivill  hi'lp  you  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Bolt  Cutters,  Nut 
Tappers,  Forging  Ma- 
chines. 


The  Acme 
Machinery 
Company 

Cleveland      Ohio 

Forging  Machines 
Bolt  Cutting  Machines 
Nut  Tapping  Machines 


Dfckmbkr.  1920 


Boring 
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-On  a  LUCAS  "PRECISION" 

Horizontal  Boring,  Milling  and  Drilling  Machine 

A      SINGLE   setting   and    parallel    bores — these   are 
features  which  characterize  this  job  when  it  is 
.       done  on  the  LUCAS. 

The  results — reduced  labor  costs  and  longer  service 
w^ith  low^  maintenance  on  your  air  pumps — justify 
an  investigation  of  the  LUCAS. 

Other  LUCAS  boring  jobs  are  side  rod  bushing  fits. 

side  rod  bushings,  box  cellars,  and  driving  boxes.  '        ,      " 

Get  our  circular  when  deciding  on   new  equipment 


LUCAS  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


fi"; 
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MILWAUKEE  MILLING  MACHINES 


*  'f 


■".♦. 


KEAKwnroTkccKniCa  | 


HILWAUKfl 

Ml  LLING 

.   MACHINKS 


Efficient  Milling  in  the  Railroad  Shop 


Abundant  Power 
and  Ruggedness 


» .-■.-'.'*" ' 


T  T  NAFFECTED  by  the  severe  strain  of  this 
^  double  cut,  alignment  of  the  arbor  is 
maintained  by  the  double  overarm,  which 
;  contributes  greatly  to  "Milwaukee"  rigidity 
and  accuracy.  The  column,  knee,  saddle  and 
table  are  properly  proportioned,  forming  a 
harmonious  unit. 

The    scientific    construction   of   Milwaukee 
Milling  Machines  insures  longer  life,  superior^ 
service,    greater    accuracy    and    speed,    time 
saved  and  maximum  production. 

It  is  because  they  possess  exceptional  rug- 
gedji^s,  abundant  power  and  accuracy  that 
they  ape^  especially  profitable  on  railroad 
shop  milling. 

;.     :!       Write  for  catalogue — NOW. 


Kearney  @  Trecker  Co. 

MlLWAUKEE,WlS..U.S.A. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 

631  WASHINGTON  BLVD. 


NEW  YORK   OFFICE 

■  eOl   SINGER  BLOG. 


CLEVELAND    OFFICE 

738  SUPERIOR  AVENUE, N.W. 
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G  &  E  SHAPERS 

ON  RAILROAD  WORK 

i^i  II  In  the  Machine  Shop  |  i||?  |l 

'''::^i^M--M-:%-  Truing  Up  Slide  Valve  |'v;><^-;;0(?-:>;:5^ 


G  &  E  Shapers  Give  Accuracy  and  Service 


AUTOMATIC  GEAR  and   RACK  CUTTING  MACHINERY 

ESTABLISHED  1^  ^^^MM^  ^^  CHANCELLOR  AVE/ 

DOMESTIC  AGENTS 

Motch  &  Merryweather  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgrh,  Detroit  and  Cincinnati;  Henry  Prentiss  A  Co..  New  York,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Scranton,  Hartford;  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee;  Marshall  & 
Huschart  Machinery  Co.  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Elliott  &  Stephens  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis;  W.  E.  Shipley  Machinery 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Kemp  Machinery  Co.,  Baltimore  and  Richmond;  Hallidie  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle;  Dewstoe  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Seeger  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Robinson,  Cary  &  Sands  Co.,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  Minn.;  Eccles  & 
Smith  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Ore.;  Salt  Lake  Hardware  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Oliver  H.  Van  Horn 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

FOREIGN   AGENTS 

C.  W.  Burton,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  London,  England;  R.  S.  Stokvis  &  Zonen,  Ltd.,  Rotterdam;  R.  S.  Stokvis  &  Fils,  S/A,  Paris  and 
Brussels;  D.  Drury  &  Co.,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa;  A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Co..  Canada;  Home  Co..  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Lfvell  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Havana,  Cuba;  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  America,  Switzerland.  Italy  and  China:  Chr.  A.  Herstad.  Copenhagen. 
Denmark;  Pedro  Martinto,  Lima,  Peru,  South  America;  Ed.  J.  Neel,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands;  Hijo  De  Miquel  Maten,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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MILLING  MACHINES 


Efficient  Milling  in  the  Railroad  Shop 
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Abuiulaiit  Power       \J 
and   Riijiiiedness 


I 


II 


I 


11 
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NAFFKC^l  ED  by  the  severe  strain  of  this 
<loii})le  rut,  ali<;ninent  of  the  arbor  is 
inaiiitaiiuMi  hy  the  double  overarm,  whieh 
eoiitrihute-i  «:reatly  to  ".Milwaukee"  rigidity 
ami  acnirai-y.  The  rolumn,  knee,  saddle  and 
table  are  properly  proportioned,  forming  a 
harmonious  iniit. 

The  seientific  eonstruetion  of  Milwaukee 
-Milling  Machines  insures  longer  life,  superior 
service,  greater  aeeiiraey  and  speed,  time 
saved  and  maxinunn  production. 

It  is  because  they  possess  exceptional  rug- 
gedness,  abundant  power  and  accuracy  that 
they  are  especially  profitable  on  railroad 
shop  millin* 
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G  &  E  SH  APERS 

ON  RAILROAD  WORK 

In  the  Machine  Shop 

Truing  Up  Slide  Veilve 


G  &  E  Shapers  Give  Accuracy  and  Service 


^^^^  m 


'*I-II^IH     D^ 

AUTOMATIC  GEAR  and 


RACK  CUTTINO   MACM I N  E  R Y 


ESTABLISHED  1633 


CHANCELLOR  AVE. 


^ 


DOMESTIC  AGENTS 

Motch  &•  MerryweatVier  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgrh,  Detroit  and  rincinnati;  Henry  Prentiss  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Scranton,  Hartford;  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery  Co.,  Chicagfo  and  Milwaukee;  Marshall  & 
Huschart  Machinery  Co.  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Elliott  &  Stephens  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis;  W.  E.  Shipley  Machinery 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Kemp  Machinery  Co.,  Baltimore  and  Richmond;  Hallidie  Machinery  Co.,  .Seattle;  Dcwstoe  Machine  Tool  Co!, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Seeger  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Robinson.  Cary  8c  S.ands  Co.,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  Minn.;  Eccles  & 
Smith  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Ore.;  Salt  Lake  llardware  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  I'tah;  Oliver  H.  Van  Horn 
Co.,   Inc.,   New  Orleans,   La. 

FOREIGN    AGENTS 

C.  \V.  Burton.  Crif^iths  &  Co..  London,  England;  R.  S.  Stokvis  &  Zonen.  Ltd,  Rotterdam;  R.  S.  Stokvis  &  Fils,  S/A,  Paris  and 
Brussels;  D.  Drury  &  Co.,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa;  A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Co..  Canada;  Home  Co..  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Tapan; 
Lovell  Too!  ii:  Mncliine  Co.,  Havana.  Cuba;  Allied  Machinery  G..  of  Amtriea.  ."- witzerland.  Italy  an<l  China:  I'lir.  A,  Herstad.  I'oi'fiiliagen, 
Deirmark;   Pedio  Martinto,  Lima.   Peru,   South  America;   Ed.  T.   Xeel,  Manila.  Philij.i.ine  T.slands;  Hi.io  De  Miquel  Maten,  Spain  and  Portugal! 
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Cutting  A  Big  Gear 

on  a 

Morton  Draw-Cut  Shaper 


TTHE  machine  that  ^vill  handle  unusual  jobs  as  well  as;.. 
the  ordinary  jobs  is  the  machine  which  w^ill  best; 
meet  railroad  shop  needs.     That  is  why  so  many  roads 
have  installed  Mortons.     If  it  can  be  machined  on  a  J 
shaper,  your  Morton  will  take  care  of  it. 

'  I  'HIS  turntable  tractor  gear  is  a  typical  example  of 
Morton  versatility.    Its  diameter  is  31'' with  a  tooth 
face  of  2I/2".    There  are  76  teeth,  ^"  deep.     Two  cuts 
around  the  gear  finishes  the  job. 


>  *'  "  * 


- 


:.';!■■?:-'-;■;  X      V    Morton     literature     gives     other     reasons  -•;;  v  '  '   ,^i  '      !    "^ 

■  ■■■-"■■:■ -a'.- ::r^-^:'^.   ■^■^■^'-^    ifAy  you  should  install  Morton  Draw-Cut  \^*'":^;.- ■/'.''?•/. 

^■■^'''  \.i  :^C-S^-  ■'•-■'  J-'''.-  ■  Shapers.      Send  for  Catalog  R-6. 

MORTON  MFG.  CO.,  MusKe^on  Heights,  Mich. 
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set  up  ior^Tlplf 
is  maintained  hour 


'or^lary  effort. 
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That's  a  typical  "Libby"  performance — one  that  is  worth  your  careful  at<^|^ttion. 
The  tooling,  developed  by  our  Engineering  Department,  is  worth  partituiarly 
careful  study.  Its  rigidity  is  self-evident ;  and  backed  up  by  "Libby"  power  and 
stamina  it  handles  the  work  with  surprising  speed  and  accuracy. 

The  "Libby"  has  proved  its  case  in  some  of  the  biggest  railroad  shops  in  the  coun- 
try— under  the  critical  observation  of  keen  mechanical  officials,  some  of  whom 
perhaps  were  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  ability  of  the  "Libby"  to  cut  costs  to  the 
extent  we  said  it  would.  Constant  "repeat"  orders  indicate  just  how  big  an  im- 
pression the  Libby  made — ^just  how  consistently  successful  it  is  in  keeping  costs 
uniformly  low. 

Get  in  touch  with  us.  Our  Engineering  Department  will  gladly  help  in  determin- 
ing just  how  you  can  best  use  a  "Libby."  No  obligation,  understand.  How  about  us 
makihg  a  preliminary  survey  for  you? 

Internaiional  Machine  Tool  G3 


if^  ■■ 


larvapolis 


Irvdi 
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Cutting  A  Big  Gear 

on  a 

Morton  Draw -Cut  Shaper 

'  I  'HE  machine  that  will  handle  unusual  jobs  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  jobs  is  the  machine  which  will  best 
meet  railroad  shop  needs.  That  is  why  so  many  roads 
have  installed  Mortons.  If  it  can  be  machined  on  a 
shaper,  your  Morton  will  take  care  of  it. 

*  ■  • 

I  'HIS   turntable   tractor   gear   is  a  typical  example   of 
Morton  versatility.    Its  diameter  is  31  "  w^ith  a  tooth 
face  of  lYz" •     There  are  76  teeth,  ^/^"  deep.     Two  cuts 
around  the  gear  finishes  the  job. 


Morton      literature      gives      other      reasons 

why  you   should   install  Morton   Draw-Cut 

Shapers.      Send  for  Catalog   R-6. 


MORTON  MFG.  CO.,  NusKe^on  Heights.  Mich. 


■I;.: 
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AN  eightecn-inch  piston  ring  in  three  and  a  quarter  minutes  seems  like  an  im- 
possibly fast  performance.  Yet  with  a  "Libby"  Heavy  Duty  Turret  Lathe 
set  up  for  "Libby"  tooling,  it  is  an  everyday  possibility — a  record  that  can  be  and 
is  maintained  hour  after  hour  with  ordinary  effort. 

:;1,        ...  That's  a  typical  "Libby"  performance — one  that  is  worth  your  careful  attention. 

•    .>f-  The    tooling,   developed   by   our    Engineering   Department,  is  worth  particularly 

,'•:';'  careful  study.    Its  rigidity  is  self-evident ;  and  backed  up  by  "Libby"  power  and 

■•      :.  stamina  it  handles  the  work  with  surprising  speed  and  accuracy. 

The  "Libby"  has  proved  its  case  in  some  of  the  biggest  railroad  shops  in  the  coun- 
try— under  the  critical  observation  of  keen  mechanical  officials,  some  of  whom 
perhaps  were  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  ability  of  the  "Libby"  to  cut  costs  to  the 
extent  we  said  it  would.  Constant  "repeat"  orders  indicate  just  how  big  an  im- 
pression the  Libby  made^ — ^just  how  consistently  successful  it  is  in  keeping  costs 
:  .         uniformly  low.  "^ 

.       Get  in  touch  with  us.     Our  Engineering  Department  will  gladly  help  in  determin- 
ing just  how  you  can  best  use  a  "Libby."    No  obligation,  understand.  How  about  us 
,,;;■...      making  a  preliminary  survey  for  you? 

Iixiernaiional  Macnine  Tool  Co. 

Iridiarxapolis       >     ■  Iridiarta 


> 
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Right  m  to  the  hilt  without  worry. 

The  long,  gradual  taper  design  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Staybolt 
Taps  allows  rapid  power  feeding  of  the  tap  into  the  work.  This 
together  with  careful  heat  treatment,  eliminates  the  danger  of 
breakage  under  heavy  cutting  stresses. 

Permanent  accuracy  is  insured  by  "con-eccentric  land,"  a  special 
Pratt  &  Whitney  feature  which  permits  repeated  sharpening  of 
the  cutting  faces  without  affecting  size. 

The  staybolt  tap  is  but  one  of  a  complete  line  of  small  tools  and 
gages  that  we  manufacture  with  direct  application  in  the  railway 
field.  Our  M.  C.  B.  gages  will  be  found  of  unusual  accuracy  and 
handy  construction.  Our  catalog  of  "Standards  and  Gages"  is 
at  your  disposal.  I 

Stocks  of  small  tools  are  carried  at  the  stores  and  agencies  listed 
below. 

,      ■       PRATT  &  WHITNEY  CO. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City 
SMALL  TOOL  WORKS— HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SaleBroom*  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelplua,  Birmingham,  Rochester,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicaro,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Lo*  Ang-eles. 
Axvncies:    C.    T.    Patterson   Co.,    New    Orleans. 


t  i 


STAYBO  LT 
TAPS 
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JDEED-DRE 

WORCESTER 


OMPANY 


MASS.  U.S. A. 


SUITABILITY 


THE  MOST  SUITABLE  MACHINE  TOOLS  FOR  YOUR  NEEDS  CAN  ONLY  BE  SELECTED 
WHEN  ALL  FACTORS  ARE  TAKEN  INTO  CONSIDERATION—     ^^      .   ,  ...  v.-   ..  • 

HERE  WE  CAN  MERELY  SUGGEST  CERTAIN  ELEMENTS  THAT  ARE  FOUND  ONLY  IN 
REED-PRENTICE  TOOLS.  THESE  MAY  BE  VALUABLE  IN  HELPING  YOU  TO  INCREASE 
YOUR  PRODUCTION  OR  TO  PRODUCE  WITH  GREATER  ACCURACY.  :-  -.  - 

THESE  REED-PRENTICE  GEARED  HEAD  LATHES  WERE  DESIGND  WITH  THE  IDEA 
OF  HAVING  A  MACHINE  WHEREIN  ALL  OPERATING  FUNCTIONS  WERE  UNDER 
INSTANT  CONTROL  AND  ALL  LEVERS  SO  CENTRALIZED  THAT  THE  OPERATOR 
WOULD  NEVER  BE  REQUIRED  TO  MOVE  FROM  HIS  NORMAL  WORKING  POSITION.      .. 

THEY  ARE  THE  FASTEST  AND  MOST  EASILY  OPERATED  LATHES.  THEIR  REPUTA- 
TION FOR  ACCURACY  IS  PROBABLY  WELL  KNOWN  TO  YOU.  ^^r;f;; 

WE  WOULD  VERY  MUCH  LIKE  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THEIR  ABILITY  AND  PROVE 
THE   DIRECT  SAVINGS  THAT  WE  KNOW  ACCRUE  FROM  THEIR  USE. 


REED  PRENTICE  COMPANY  ;  -  v^ 

MAIN  OFFICE,  53  FRANKLIN   ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
BUFFALO  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND  DETROIT  INDIANAPOLIS  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  long,  gradual  taper  design  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Staybolt 
Taps  allows  rapid  power  feeding  of  the  tap  into  the  work.  This 
together  with  careful  heat  treatment,  eliminates  the  danger  of 
breakage  under  heavy  cutting  stresses. 

Permanent  accuracy  is  insured  by  "con-eccentric  land,"  a  special 
Pratt  &  Whitney  feature  which  permits  repeated  sharpening  of 
the  cutting  faces  without  affecting  size. 

The  staybolt  tap  is  but  one  of  a  complete  line  of  small  tools  and 
gages  that  we  manufacture  with  direct  application  in  the  railway 
field.  Our  M.  C.  B.  gages  will  be  found  of  unusual  accuracy  and 
handy  construction.  Our  catalog  of  "Standards  and  Gages"  is 
at  your  disposal. 

Stocks  of  small  tools  are  carried  at  the  stores  and  agencies  listed 
below. 

PRATT  &  WHITNEY  CO. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City 
SMALL  TOOL  WORKS— HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Salesroom*  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Birmingham,  Rochester,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 
Agencies:    C.    T.    Patterson    Co.,    New    Orleans. 
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EED-DRE 

WORCESTER 


OMPANY 


MAS  S.  U.  S. A. 


SUITABILITY 


THE  MOST  SUITABLE  MACHIXF.  TOOLS  FOR  V<  U'R  XKEDS  CAX  OXI.V  V.E  SELFvCTED 
WHKX  ALL  FACTORS  ARK  TAKEX  IXTO  COXSIUERATIOX— 

ilFRF  WE  CAX  MERELY  SL'tlCEST  CERTALX  ELFMEXTS  THAT  .\RF  FOIXD  OXLV  IX 
RFFD-rREXTICE  TOOLS.  THESE  MAY  BE  V.XLUABLE  IX  HELPLXG  YOL  TO  IXCREASE 
YolR   rRoDlCTIoX  OR  TO   I'RODl'CE  WITH  CREATFR  ACCl'RACY. 

THESE  REED-PREXTICE  GEARED  HEAD  LATHES  WERF  DESIGXD  WITH  THE  IDFA 
OF  HAVIXi;  A  MACHIXE  WHEREIN  ALL  OPERATIXG  FCXCTIOXS  WERE  UXDER 
IXSTAXT  COXTROL  AXD  ALL  LEVERS  SO  CEXTRALIZFD  THAT  TliF  OPERATOR 
WOCLD  XEVER  BE  RFQLTRFD  TO  MOVE   FROM   HIS  XORMAI.  WORKING   POSITIOX. 

THEY  ARE  THE  FASTEST  AXD  MOST  EASILY  OPERATED  J.ATHES.  THEIR  REPITA- 
TI<»N  FOR  ACCL'RACY  IS  PROBABLY  WELL  KXOWX  TO  YOU. 

WE  WOULD  VERY  MUCH  LIKE  TO  DEMOXSTRATE  THEIR  ABHJTV  AXD  PROVE 
THE   DIRECT  SAVIX-GS  THAT  WE   KXOW  ACCRUE  FROM  THEIR  USE. 


REED  PRENTICE  COMPANY 

MAIN   OFFICE.   53   FRANKLIN    ST.,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
BUFFALO  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND  DETROIT  INDIANAPOLIS  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  equipment  of  this  tool 
room  included  12  Hendey 
Lathes. 


Additional  equipment  was 
required. 


Four  more  Hendey  Lathes 
^^ere  purchased  —  the  four 
illustrated  above. 


:-iv 


Repeat  orders  come  only 
from  satisfied  customers — 
Hendey  Lathes  will  add 
your  shop  to  our  list. 


np  HE  tool  room  of  any  plant  has  great  influence 
upon  the  general  efficiency.  Equipment  may 
vary,  however,  according  to  special  needs.  In  this  one,  engine 
lathes  predominate.  Tool  room  accuracy  is  axiomatic. 
The  organization  is  discriminating.  This  combination  of 
circumstances  led  to  the  installation  of  twelve  Hendey 
Lathes. 

T  NDUSTRY  in  common  with  everything  else  must 
grow  to  succeed — this  organization  is  successful 
— hence  growing.  The  tool  room  grew,  too,  and  more  lathes 
were  necessary.  The  future  demand  for  better  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  surpass  the  past.  You  will  need  better 
tool  room  facilities.  •'  ' 

r  t 

pAST  experience  with  the  Hendey s  had  proved  so 
gratifying  from  both  cost  and  quality-of-work 
standpoints  that  there  was  no  hesitation  when  the  question 
of  more  engine  lathes  came  up  for  decision — four  more 
Hendeys  was  the  quick  answer.  You  should  profit  by  ex- 
perience when  called  upon  to  specify  new  tool  room 
equipment. 

^J  O  elaborate  explanation  is  necessary  to  show 
that  repeat  orders  come  only  from  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. Your  satisfaction  with  Hendey  Lathes  will  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  quality  of  your  tool 
room  product  will  improve.  Other  railroad  tool  rooms  are 
getting  these  results — why  not  yours? 


The    Hendey    Machine   Company 

Torrington,  Conn. 


BRANCH    OFnCES: 

Boston  Office,  Oliver  Building. 
Chicago  Office,  618  Washington  Blv'd. 


New  York  Office,  901  Singer  Bldg. 
Rochester  Office,  521  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 
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We  also  maniifacture 
Wet  Tool  Grinders, 
Bench  and  Floor  Grind- 
ers, Swing  Frame 
Grinders,  Disc  and  Ring 
Grinders  and  Surface 
Grinders. 


•&   •■ 


DIAMOND    GRINDING 

54  Driving  Box  Shoes  in  a  9  Hour  Day 

These  shoes  are  ground  on  three  sides.  When  we 
ventured  to  congratulate  the  superintendent  on  the  pro- 
duction, his  reply  was : — "When  I  reduce  the  finish  on 
the  patterns  so  that  only  54-iiich  of  stock  has  to  be  re- 
moved, I  expect  to  DIAMOND  grind  90  shoes  a  day." 

The  superintendent  realized  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
DIAMOND'S  superior  ability  to  produce — its  ability 
to  cut  through  chilled,  scaly  surfaces,  thereby  neces- 
sitating a  much  shallower  cut  than  with  a  milling  ma- 
chine or  a  planer.  Then  of  course  the  DIAMOND 
cuts  the  entire  surface  of  the  work  at  every  pass  of  the 
table.  And  last,  but  not  least,  it  saves  a  vast  amount 
of  time  because  it  requires  very  simple  fixtures  in 
setting  up. 

Not  only  driving  box  shoes  and  guide  bars,  but  driv- 
ing box  wedges,  outriders,  slide  valves,  brackets,  ac- 
centric  straps,  caps,  bearings,  tee  heads,  exhaust  pipe 
joints,  etc. — can  all  be  put  on  the  DIAMOND.  The 
DIAMOND  not  only  saves  time,  but  saves  metal  in 
the  casting  and  gives  a  smoother  finish  that  wears 
longer. 

Send  in  your  blueprints  or  actual  samples  of  your  straight 
surfacing  work  and  we  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  estimates 
or  actual  grinding  time. 

"The  DIAMOND  on  the  Job"  may  Ulustrate  some  work 
similar  to  yours.     Send  for  your  copy. 


Diamond  Machine  Company 

Providence,  r.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS:— National   Supply   Co.,  Toledo,   O.;   Strong,   Car-  Wis.;   Somers,  Fitler  &  Todd  Co:,  Pittsburgh.   Pa.,  Vonnt^ut  Machinerr 

lisle    &   Hammond,    Qeveland,   O.;    Ed.   A.    Kinsey    Company,    Cmcmnati,  Company,    Indianapolis,   Ind.;    Williams    &   Wilson,   Ltd^    Montreal,   Que, 

O.:  Sherritt  &  Storer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;   Chas.  A.   Strelinger  Co..  Detroit,  Can.;   Chas.   Churchill   &  Co.,   Ltd.,   London,    England;   Fenwick   Frercs   A 

Mtch.;  E.  L.  Ersley  Mach.  Co.,  Chicago  and  Moline,  111.,  and  Milwaukee,  Co.,   Pans,   France;  The  Home  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokio,  Japan. 
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The  equipment  of  this  tool 
room  included  12  Hendey 
Lathes. 


Additional  equipment   was 
required. 


Four  more  Hendey  Lathes 
were  purchased  —  the  four 
illustrated  above. 


Repeat  orders  come  only 
from  satisfied  customers — 
Hendey  Lathes  will  add 
your  shop  to  our  list. 


'T*  HE  tool  room  of  any  plant  has  great  influence 
upon  the  general  efficiency.  Equipment  may 
vary,  however,  according  to  special  needs.  In  this  one,  engine 
lathes  predominate.  Tool  room  accuracy  is  axiomatic. 
The  organization  is  discriminating.  This  combination  of 
circumstances  led  to  the  installation  of  tivelve  Hendey 
Lathes. 

J  XDU.STRV  in  common  with  everything  else  must 
grow  to  succeed — this  organization  is  successful 
— hence  growing.  The  tool  room  grew,  too,  and  more  lathes 
were  necessary.  The  future  demand  for  better  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  surpass  the  past.  You  will  need  better 
tool  room  facilities.       - 

pAST  experience  with  the  Hendeys  had  proved  so 
gratifying  from  both  cost  and  quality-of-work 
standpoints  that  there  was  no  hesitation  when  the  question 
of  more  engine  lathes  came  up  for  decision — four  more 
Hendeys  was  the  quick  answer.  You  should  profit  by  ex- 
perience when  called  upon  to  specify  new  tool  room 
equipment. 

"^^  (  )  elaborate  exi)lanation  is  necessary  to  show 
that  repeat  orders  come  only  from  satisfied  cus- 
tciniers.  Your  satisfaction  with  Hendey  Lathes  will  be 
measured  in  dollars  ami  cents.  The  iiuality  of  your  tool 
room  product  will  improve.  Other  railroad  tool  rooms  are 
getting  tliesc  results — why  not  yours? 


I 


The    Hendey    Machine   Company 

Torrington,  Conn. 


BRANCH    OFFICES: 


Boston  Office,  Oliver  Building. 
Chicago  Office,  618  Washington  Blv'd. 


New  York  Office,  901  Singer  Bldg. 
Rochester  Office,  521  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 
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We  also  manufacture 
Wet  Tool  Grinders, 
Bench  and  Floor  Grind- 
ers, Swing  Frame 
Grinders,  Disc  and  Ring 
Grinders  and  Surface 
Grinders. 


DIAMOND    GRINDING 

54-  Driving  Box  Shoes  in  a  9  Hour  Day 

These  shces  are  ground  on  three  sides.  When  we 
ventured  to  congratulate  the  superintendent  on  the  pro- 
duction, his  reply  was : — "When  I  reduce  the  finish  on 
the  patterns  so  that  only  ^-inch  of  stock  has  to  be  re- 
moved, I  expect  to  DIAMOND  grind  90  shoes  a  day." 

The  superintendent  realized  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
DIAMOND'S  superior  ability  to  produce — its  ability 
to  cut  through  chilled,  scaly  surfaces,  thereby  neces- 
sitating a  much  shallower  cut  than  with  a  milling  ma- 
chine or  a  planer.  Then  of  course  the  DIAMOND 
cuts  the  entire  surface  of  the  work  at  every  pass  of  the 
table.  And  last,  but  not  least,  it  saves  a  vast  amount 
of  time  because  it  requires  very  simple  fixtures  in 
setting  up. 

Not  only  driving  box'  shoes  and  guide  bars,  but  driv- 
ing box  wedges,  outriders,  slide  valves,  brackets,  ac- 
centric  straps,  caps,  bearings,  tee  heads,  exhaust  pipe 
joints,  etc. — can  all  be  put  on  the  DIAMOND.  The 
DIAMOND  not  only  saves  time,  but  saves  metal  in 
the  casting  and  gives  a  smoother  finish  that  wears 
longer. 

Send  in  your  blueprints  or  actual  samples  of  your  straight 
surfacing  work  and  we  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  estimates 
or  actual  grinding  time. 

"The  DIAMOND  on  the  Job"  may  illustrate  some  work 
similar  to  yours.     Send  for  your  copy.  ^ 


Diamond  Machine  Company 

Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 


EXCLUSIVE  AGENT.Sr-National  Supply  Co.,  Tdeilo,  C;  Stronp.  Car- 
lisle &  Hammond,  Clevclaml,  O. ;  Ed.  A.  Kiiisty  Company,  Cincintiati, 
O.;  Sherritt  &  Storcr.  Philadclpliia.  Pa.;  Chas.  .\.  Strclintrcr  Co..  Dttroit. 
Mich.;   E.   L.   Eh-slev   Macli.   Co.,   Chicago   and  Moliiic,   111.,   and   Milwaukee, 


Wis.;  Soraers,  Filler  &  Todd  Co:.  IMttsburRh,  Pa.,  Vonnegut  Machinorr 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ;  Williams  &  Wilson,  Ltd..  Montreal,  (Juv., 
Can.;  Chas.  Churchill  &  Co.,  Ltil..  I..indon.  EnRland;  Fen>ivick  Frercs  & 
Co.,    Paris,    France;   The   Home   Co.,   Ltd.,   Tokio,   Japan. 
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Wrist  pins,  crank  pins,  cross  head  pins 
and  knuckle  joint  pins  illustrate  rep- 
resentative bar  work  produced  the 
"STEINLE"  way  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing railroad  shops  either  from  new  stock 
or  condemned  axles.  One  railroad  shop 
operating  a  battery  of  these  machines 
turns  out  all  the  various  pins  used  by  the 
entire  system  and  has  time  to  spare  for 
additional  bar  and  chucking  jobs. 

"It  pays  to  investigate."  -  •■ 

Steinle  Turret  Machine  Company 

Madison,  Wis. 

AGENTS: 

Machine   Tool    En^necrin^   Co..    Singer   BIdg.,    New   York    City 

Cadillac    Tool    Co.,    Dodge-Power    BIdg.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

L.   C   HenM,   75  Franont  St.,  San   Francisco,    Cal.;    and    Title 

Inauraoce    Bide.,    L<m    Ang«lee,    Cal. 

Foreign   RepreaentatJve:    Leo   C   Stetnle,    S3   Victoria   St., 
Loodoi^    England 
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A  Right  Hand  Machine 
For  a  Right  Hand  Operator 


Boring — Milling — Facing 

operations  can  be  done  in  one  set  up  on 

Universal  i 

( Horizontal ) 

Boring  Machines 


A  few  typical  Universal  jobs — Rocker  Boxes,  Pump 
Cylinders,  Car  Brasses,  Valve  Chamber  Heads,  Steam 
Pipes,  Lift  or  Reverse  Shaft  Boxes,  Link  Bridle 
Hanger  Brackets,  Crossheads,  Rod  Brasses,  and 
numerous  miscellaneous  operations.        ':yj::'-q:y:\y^_ 

"  Where  Accuracy  Counts,  We  Win  " 


a. 


UNIVERSAL  BORING  MACHINE  CO. 


30  Tower  Street 


Hudson,  Mass. 
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Wrist  pins,  crank  pins,  cross  head  pins 
and  knuckle  joint  pins  illustrate  rep- 
resentative bar  work  produced  the 
"STEINLE"  way  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing railroad  shops  either  from  new  stock 
or  condemned  axles.  One  railroad  shop 
operating  a  battery  of  these  machines 
turns  out  all  the  various  pins  used  by  the 
entire  system  and  has  time  to  spare  for 
additional  bar  and  chucking  jobs. 

"It  pays  to  investigate." 

Steinle  Turret  Machine  Company 

Madison,  Wis. 

AGENTS: 

Machine    Tool    Engineering-   Co.,    Singer   BIdg.,    New   York    City 

Cadillac    Tool    Co.,    Dodge-Power    BIdg.,     Detroit,    Mich. 

L.    G.    Henes,   75   Fremont   St.,   San    Francisco,    CaJ.;    and    Title 

Insurance    BIdg.,    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

Foreign    Representative:    Leo    C.    Steinle,    53    Victoria    St., 
Loradon,    Englzmd 
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A  Right  Hand  Machine 
For  a  Right  Hand  Operator 


B  0  r  i  n  g— M  i  1 1  i  n  g — F  a  c  i  n  g 

operations  can  be  done  in  one  set  up  on 

Universal 

(Horizontal) 

Boring  Machines 


A  few  typical  Universal  jobs — Rocker  Boxes,  Pump 
Cylinders,  Car  Brasses,  Valve  Chamber  Heads,  Steam 
Pipes,  Lift  or  Reverse  Shaft  Boxes,  Link  Bridle 
Hanger  Brackets,  Crossheads,  Rod  Brasses,  and 
numerous  miscellaneous  operations. 

''  Where  Accuracy  Counts,  We  Win  " 


UNIVERSAL  BORING  MACHINE  CO. 


30  Tower  Street 


Hudson,  Mass. 


I- 
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Working  Points 


(Not  Talking  Points  or  Selling  Points) 

of  the  Hartness  Flat  Turret  Lathe 

Cross  Sliding  Head 

The  use  of  the  cross  sliding  head  makes 
every  turret  tool  a  cross  slide  tool  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  same  tool  can  both  bore  and  face  or 
turn  and  face. 

The  same  tool  can  turn  and  bore  two 
different  diameters. 

The  same  tool  if  necessary  can  face  two 
different  shoulders. 

The  same  tool  can  feed  forw^ards  or 
backw^ards. 

Multiple  Stops  for  both  cross  and  longi- 
tudinal feeds  add  to 
the  flexibility  of  the 
general  scheme. 

This  flexibility  of 
operation  and  unex- 
celled rigidity  of  con- 
struction cuts  down 
tool  expense  and  in- 
creases accuracy  and 
output. 

Comparison  w^  i  t  h 
machines  of  old  style 
construction  should 
be  made  on  a  basis  of 
actual  production — 
not  from  imaginary 
arguments. 

Jbines  &  Lamson    Machine    Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 


'i 


503  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


9-10  Water  Lane,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
AGENTS 

France,  Spain  and  Belgium — F.  Auberty  &  Co.,  91  Due  de  Maubeuge,  Paris 
Holland — Spliethoff,  Beeuwket  &  Co.,  Rotterdam 
Japan,  Korea,  etc. — Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokio 
Australasia — McPkerson's  Pty.  Ltd.,  554  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 
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For  Wet  and  Dr^  Tool  Grinding 


There  is  a  Bridgeport  model  to  fit  every  railroad 
shop  need — lathe  and  planer  tools — chisels — drills — 
belt  or  motor  drive  for  direct  or  alternating  current. 
Large  spindles  with  long,  ball  bearing  boxes  keep 
the  Bridgeport  off  the  repair  list — an  important  fac- 
tor in  your  maintenance  costs. 


For  Miscellaneous  Floor  Grinding 


You  need  a  machine  which  can  stand  rough 
usage.  That  is  why  so  many  railroads  are  using 
Bridgeports.  The  little  attention  they  require  admir- 
ably fits  them  for  roundhouse  installations. 
A  Bridgeport  catalog  shows  the  uide  range  of  choice  you 
have  when  specifying  grinding  equipment.     Write  for  it 

today. 
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Working  Points 


(Not  Talking  Points  or  Selling  Points) 

of  the  Hartness  Flat  Turret  Lathe 

Cross  Sliding  Head 

The  use  of  the  cross  sliding  head  makes 
every  turret  tool  a  cross  slide  tool  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  same  tool  can  both  bore  and  face  or 
turn  and  face. 

The  same  tool  can  turn  and  bore  two 
different  diameters. 

The  same  tool  if  necessary  can  face  two 
different  shoulders. 

The  same  tool  can  feed  forw^ards  or 
backw^ards. 

Multiple  Stops  for  both  cross  and  longi- 
tudinal feeds  add  to 
the  flexibility  of  the 
general  scheme. 

This  flexibility  of 
operation  and  unex- 
celled rigidity  of  con- 
struction cuts  dow^n 
tool  expense  and  in- 
creases accuracy  and 
output. 

Comparison  w^  i  t  h 
machines  of  old  style 
construction  should 
be  made  on  a  basis  of 
actual  production — 
not  from  imaginary 
arguments. 

« 

Jones   &  Lamson    Machine    Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 

503   Market  St.,  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL.  9-10  Water  Lane,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

AGENTS 

France,  Spain  and  Belgium — F.   Auberty  &  Cd".,  91   Due  de  Maubeuge,  Paris 

Holland Spliethoff,  Beeuwkes  &  Co.,  Rotterdam 

Japan,   Korea,  etc. — Mitsui  &   Co.,   Ltd.,   Tokio 

Australasia — McPherson's  Pty.  Ltd.,  554  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 
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For  Wet  and  Dr^   Tool  Grinding 


Jliere  is  a  IJridgeport  model  to  fit  every  railroad 
shop  need — lathe  and  planer  tools — chisels — drills — -" 
l>elt  or  motor  drive  for  direct  or  alternating  current. 
Large  spindles  with  long,  ball  bearing  boxes  keep 
the  Bridgeport  off  the  repair  list — an  important  fac- 
tor  in  your  maintenance  costs.  , 


For  Miscellaneous  Floor  Grinding 


Von  need  a  machine  which  can  stand  roniih 
u>age.  That  is  whj-  so  many  railroads  are  using 
Hridge|)orts.  The  little  attention  they  recjuire  a<lmir- 
al)l)'  hts  them  for  roimdhouse  installations.  • 

■1  Bridgeport  catalog  shous  the  uide  range  of  choice  you 
have  tvheii  specifying  grinding  equipment.     11  rite  for  it 
;   ■         today. 


^mi 
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COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT,       CONN. 
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(TRADE  MARK  REG.) 


KOT  METAL  WORKING  MACHINES 


AJAX  Service 


1  his  forging,  a  Sling  Stay 
Bracket,  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  difficult  one. 
However,  Ajax  engineers 
have  made  it  a  simple  job  on  an 
Upsetting  Forging  Machine. 

A  foreign  user  of  Ajax  Machines 
put  it  up  to  us  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary dies  for  this  piece.     Our 


engineers  designed  the 
dies  illustrated,  w^  h  i  c  h 
produce  the  piece  without 
w^eld  in  three  operations 
at  a  rate  of  20  per  hour. 


The  Ajax  Engineering  Department 
with  its  30  years  of  experience, 
w^ill  render  you  this  same  service  in 
solving  your  forging  problem. 


The  Ajax  Manufacturing  Co. 


621  Marquette  Building 
1  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


1369  Hudson  Terminal 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  New 

DRILL 

For   general   work   in   shops 
and  roundhouses. 

With 


All  moving  parts  ex- 
cept spindle  en- 
closed. 

Lubrication  secured  by 
submerging  gears 
and  ball  bearings  in 
oil  —  gauge  glasses 
show  oil  level. 

Ball  bearings  through- 
out except  quill. 

Complete  control  from 
front  of  machine. 

Nickel  steel  gears. 

Spindle  forged  from 
high  carbon  steel, 
double  splined  with 
ball-thrust   bearings. 

Sixteen  speeds  suitable 
for  drilling  from  V^" 

to  7". 


The 

AURORA 

Super  28'inch 


should  be  listed  on  your  requisitions 
for  shop  tools.  Its  development  is 
the  result  of  intimate  knowledge  of 
railroad  drilling  requirements.  It 
contains  features  found  in  no  other 
drill,   features  which  contribute   to 

Continuous  Service  With  Low 
Maintenance.       ...    ,\.. 

Aurora  literature  gives  the  details. 


^. : 


Aurora 
Tool  Works, 

Aurora,  Ind. 


Selling  Representative 

NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

General  OflSce,  111  Broadway,  New  York 
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fTRADE  MARK   REG.) 


HOT  METAL  WORKING  MACHINES 


AJAX  Service 


1  his  forging,  a  Sling  Stay 
Bracket,  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  difficult  one. 
However,  Ajax  engineers 
have  made  it  a  simple  job  on  an 
Upsetting  Forging  Machine. 

A  foreign  user  of  Ajax  Machines 
put  it  up  to  us  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary dies   for  this  piece.      Our 


engineers  designed  the 
dies  illustrated,  w^  h  i  c  h 
produce  the  piece  w^ithout 
w^eld  in  three  operations 
at  a  rate  of  20  per  hour. 

The  Ajax  Engineering  Department 
w^ith  its  30  years  of  experience, 
w^ill  render  you  this  same  service  in 
solving  your  forging  problem. 


The  Ajax  Manufacturing  Co. 


621  Marquette  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


1369  Hudson  Terminal 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


.    ^      •'■;,   ''T:  v* 


I*':      ~  ---^ 


..  .-  >^     "     ,  -     .-       ?  *   .  ;■ 
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A  New 

DRILL 

For    general    work    in    shops 
and  roundhouses. 

With 


All  moving  parts  ex- 
cept s  p  i  11  d  1  e  eii- 
oloseil. 

Lubrication  secured  by 
subinerginji  <i  e  a  r  s 
and  ball  bearings  in 
oil  —  gauge  glasses 
show  oil  level. 

Ball  bearings  tlirougli 
out  except  quill. 

Complete  control  from 
front  of  macliine. 

Nickel  steel  gears. 

Spindle  forged  from 
liigh  carbon  steel, 
double  splinc'd  with 
ball-tlirust    bearings. 

Sixteen  spee<ls  suitable 
for  drilling  from  y>" 
to  7". 


The 

AURORA 

Super  28-inch 

should  be  listed  on  vour  re(l]ui^ition> 
tor  shop  tools.  Its  development  is 
the  result  of  intimate  knouledi^e  of 
railroad  drilling  requirements.  It 
contains  features  found  in  no  <tther 
drill,    features   which   contribute   to 

(Continuous  Si't-iiri'   frith   J.oil- 
yiaintcnnnci'. 

Aurora  literature  gives  the  details. 


Tool  Works, 

Aurora,  Ind. 

Selling  Representative 

MLES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

General  Office,  111  Broadway,  New  York 
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LANDIS 


Prolong  the  Life  of  Your  Valve  Stems 

and  Piston  Rods 


•/■  ■  ■  * 


The  Landis  Plain  Grinding  Machines  with  gap  are 
especially  designed  for  railroad  shops  or  work  having 
projections.  ,^      .;  , 

Piston  Rods  and  Valve  Yoke  Stems  are  ground  round 
and  uniform,  insuring  steam  tight  joints,  reducing  the  wear 
on  the  packing  and  increasing  the  life  of  same. 

No  railroad  shop  is  complete  without  one  of  these 
machines  as  worn  or  turned  piston  rods,  valve  yoke  stems, 
axles  and  other  parts  are  accurately  and  economically 
ground.  v-  : 


Send  for   complete   information  describing   the   construction   of 

these  machines. 


'.     j:'     '   '••      "•:■:• 


•  ■    .     *    •    * 


A     '■ 


LANDIS  TOOL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  50  CHURCH  STREET 


WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


DOMESTIC   AGENTS— Dews  toe    Machine   Tool    Co.,    Birminflukm;    Elliott   A  Stephens   Machinery   Co.,  St.  Louis;    Hallidie  Machiiwry   Co.,   Seattle; 

Harron,    Rickard    A    McCone,    San    Francisco    and  Los  Angreles;  Hendrie  St  Bolthoff  Manufacturing  A  Supply  Co.,   Denver; 
•V'    •  Seeger    Machine    Tool    Co.,    Atlanta;    Sheehan-North    Co.,    El    Paso. 

CANADIAN    AGENTS— A.    R.   Williama    Machinery    Co.,    Toronto;    WUIiaro*   4   WUson,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

FOREIGN    AGENTS— Allied    Machinery    Co.,    Paris,    Turin,    Barcdona,     Brussels,    Zurich    and    Lisbon;    Andersen    Meyer    A    Co.,   Ltd.,    Shanghai; 
Andrews  A  George  Co.,  Ltd.,   Tokyo;   Benson    Brothers,    Sydney    and    Melbourne;     Burton    Griffith    A    Cou,    Ltd.,    Landan; 
.'     '^  .  Wilh.   Sonesson  A   Co.,   Ltd.,    Malnw   and   Copenhagen. 
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Going  into  the  Details        llSI 
about  MILLHOLLAND      1 

Turret  Lathes 


The  MILLHOLLAND  Tool  Post  Carriage 


Greatly  increases  the  adaptability  of  the  turret  lathe  to  railroad  shop  work.  At  the 
same  time,  it  assures  accuracy  and  high  production  through  the  tooling  possibilities 
it  provides.     ,•••-"?!;; /^;y';^:::t^'':^v---'^-'-  •  !■J^'■:.■■-:■^:S"■^:^'^v■'■^"■^^'''^^^  /^:' J-A>f"^!.  -v:;';:y 


SPANNING  THE  BED,  this  carriage  is 
so  designed  that  it  can  be  brought 
close  to  head,  thus  allowing  the  use 
of  short  sturdy  tools  in  the  hexagon 
turret.  r;,^  ■■:.■:,: ;.;>-^^\\::vh;^0:^ ■;■•■ 

INDEPENDENT  FEEDS  enable  independ- 
ent operation  of  both  tool  post  and 
turret  carriages  either  in  the  same  or 
opposite  directions  or  at  different 
rates.  .;...,..  „•..-•/>  .;  ■  -.-■•>•'•  :-•?;::■•■■-;  ■ 


MICROMETER    INDEX    DML    reads   to 

;;;.;;v  .001  inch.  ;^, .■•_.;-.  ,  •■:..„-;;/-.':-^'S:---.- •■••■;; . 

/FOUR  TOOLS  can  be  accommodated. 
:  Any  one  may  be  instantly  brought 
>        into  cutting  position. 

TAPER     ATTACHMENT    provides     for 
both  taper  and  cylindrical  turning.^- 

SCREW  CUTTING  is  taken  care  of  by  a 
lead  screw  and  change  gears.         - 


Many  other  interesting  details  are  explained  in  Millholland 
-.:^  V!      literature — Write  today.     .     .   /^      . 


MILLHOLLAND   MACHINE    CO. 

Indianapolis  J^sllndiana 


•■,,•■. 


'■n 
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FOSTER  SCREW  MACHINES 


No.  0  SCR.  MCH. 

No.  1      " 

No.  3  P.  H.  SCR.  MCH. 

No.  3  F.  H.       "         " 

No.  5  F.  H.      " 

No.  7  F.  H.      " 


No.  0  Plain  H.  Screw  Machine. 


No.  7  Friction  Head  Screw  Machine. 


•    ■  ■  ■  .  -    >  .-■ 


Nv 


/  ' 

.-. 

s 

_<-.\ 

t"  '' 

•» 

\ 

- 

• 

\ 

'  '■  ■ 

,. 

/ 

'--  .' 

..    . 

■  .*'  • 

> 

■.(-  ■■  ^ /"••■■■ 


I. 


1.;.-., 


How  Much  Do  They  Earn  In  Your  Plant? 

:^^^  To  measure  the  value  of  any  machine  in  your  plant,      • ;  / 
V         /  ■ .     consider  not  what  you  paid  for  it  but  what  it  pays  you. 

"  ..-..r^' ■■■■.:.-'- ■::/,:'''  Its  production,  not  its  cost,  is  the  real  consideration        y  :;7^% 

■■y':  ■:^;'' :,.  .•-'.' .;:'  of  its  worth.  . .  :l'"'vf:  .VJ'^' 

■ ;  V  '  • ;  ^    V  • :  •.  As  wages  rise  the  problem  of  increasing  and  better-         •:;{;;:; 

r     ;  :      ing output  becomes  acute.    Today  it  is  one  of  the  most      '^  :  i^^'  ^ 

^^^-  V       of  all  industrial  problems.  'V  ^?A^  ^?^ 

;  V;=:       Production  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  men,  but  also  V;  ■  ;;^^^^    .;^^^^ 

V  :;    jv  one  of  machine  and  methods.  v  •>  ;  f*^ 

';;-,;     The  above  line  drawing  is  merely  illustrating  a  case        /  /  ;  ' 
V  '  ■;  P^^•  a  hand  where  the  Foster  Machines  and  methods  pay 
j:^     ■ :  -vf  •  :^^  to  the  user  of  same.  --    >    . 

'f-'[\--i^xy^'t^^     Write  us  and  let  us  study  your  problems.    It  is  the  - 

;;.;^^S:v!  first  step  for  better  and  increased  production. 


Foster  Machine  Co. 


Elkhart,  Ind. 
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HISEY 


3  H.P.  Floor  Machine 
recommended    for    wheels    12x2" 


1  H.P.  Bench  Machine 
recommended  for  wheels  8x1"      "^ 


Ball  Bearing 
Motor  Driven 


1  H.P.  Floor  Machine 
recommended  for  wheels  8x1' 


Buffing    Lathes 

The  Lathes  of  Noteworthy  Features 


Automatl c  W  S 

Motor  Starter' 

used  on  larger  sizes  operated  by  snap  switch 
conveniently  located.  Heavy  spindles  with 
substantial  wheel  arbor  ends.  Cone  shaped 
end  heads  offer  maximum  working  clear- 
ance. 

N' o    Slipping    of    Belts    or 


Ball   Bearings  :^ 

Encased  and   Protected 

The  felt  packed  lubricating  channels  serve 
as  reservoir  for  the  surplus  lubricant,  all 
of  which  is  automatically  filtered  before 
entering  the  bearings.  - 


F ri ctional   Power 
A  SIZE    FOR   ALL   PURPOSES 


Los 


ses 


Designed   for  the   production   of   all   kinds   of   polishing,   buffing   and   tire    roughing. 

HISEY  Buffing  Lathes  are  made  in  bench  and  floor  patterns  in  5^^,  i,  2,  3  and  5  H.  P. 
capacities,  thus  affording  a  style  and  size  for  all  purposes  and  maximum  buffing  and 
polishing  efficiency  in  all  cases.  Proof — the  many  repeat  orders  received  for  these 
Lathes  of  Noteworthy  Features.  /•>;-  V     :  :      -  v  ^^rV*?/ 

If  maximum  buffing  and  polishing  efficiency  is  what  you  seek,  you  will  find  '  •  ^^  •"•  .  .  0 

it  in  these  comparatively  new  and  Decidedly   Noteworthy   HISEY   Motor  .";;-..:: 
Driven  Ball  Bearing  Buffing  Lathes.    Make  us  prove  that — send  for  Bulletin  ■^-  ;:.■ 

1002  R.  M.,  and  get  the  facts.    While  we  think  of  it — if  you  have  a  grinding 
problem  to  solve,  just  ask  us  at  the  same  time  to  send  you  Bulletin  No.  1304  •:•.;" 

R.  M.,  which  gives  the  facts  concerning  HISEY  Ball  Bearing  Heavy  Duty  ,:rj,_^'t 
Grinders.                                                                    -"^V^  ^-^;v'  -    •:^'.-;-"  >      :  :;   -^v'-' -^z 

THE  HISEY  WOLF 
MACHINE    COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


Agencies  In  All  Principal  Cities 


OHIO 
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Some    Railroad   Shop 
Conveniences 

Nelson  90°  angle  plates  and  fix- 
tures for  use  on  milling  machines, 
drill  presses,  grinders  and  etc. 
Radbore  s<{uare  hole  drilling  at- 
tachment for  conveniently  drilling 
square  holes  in  wood,  metal,  stone, 
etc. 

Cruban  paper  cutters  for  speedily 
and    accurately    making   paper    pins. 


Ih, 


MACHINE  TOOLS 

When  You  Want  Them 

V-  An  inquiry  for  a  certain  type  of  inachine  goes  to  six  . 

..  manufacturers — and  what  happens?    Six  salesmen  to  inter- 
view— six  selling  talks  to  analyze — six  bids  to  compare — 
:    hours  are  lost  from  a  busy  day. 

■'  But   if  you   telephone   the   nearest   Fairbanks   Branch 

. '■:  House,  a  sales  engineer  comes  to  find  out  just  what  your 
V  conditions  and  requirements  are.  Then,  with  his  knowl- 
>.:  edge  of  many  makes  of  machines,  he  recommends  a  certain 
type — tells  you  what  it  will  do  and  what  it  won't.  He  sells 
i     it  to  you  as  it  should  be  sold. 

The  pooled  stock  and  service  of  24  Fairbanks  Branch 
Houses  are  at  your  disposal  with  no  extra  trouble  to  you. 
That  is  what  the  Fairbanks  O.  K.  stands  for — O.  K.  serv- 
ice, qualitv  and  price.  It  is  your  guarantee — make  the  most 
of  it! 

The  FAIRBANKS  Company 


Albany 

Chicago 

New  York 

Scranton 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Paterson 

St.  Louis 

Birmingham 

Detroit 

Philadelphia 

Syracuse 

Boston 

Hartford 

Pittsburgh 

Tulsa 

Bridgeport 

Newark 

Providence 

Utica 

Buffalo 

•  :-    New   Orleans 

Rochester 

Washington 

FAIRBANKS 

I  Company 


Fairbankt  Scale;  Trueka  A  Wheelbarrow,  Valvea,  Engine*  A  Fumpa, 
Tranamitaion,  Mill,  Mine  A  Railway  Suppliea,  Automobile  Repair  Equip- 
ment, Lincoln  Electric  Motora,  Machine  Tttola,  Steal  Factory  Equipmen 
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Broach^for  economy  in  production,  time  and  cost 


Broaching  Machines  and  modern 
broaching  practice  are  interestingly 
discussed  in  the  J.  N.  Lapointe  Co. 
catalog — which  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 


No  other  machine  shop  operation  has  extended  in  use  rela- 
tively so  rapidly  during  recent  years  as  has  broaching — due 
to  increasing  knowledge  of  its  adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of 
work  and  its  surprising  economy  in  production  time  and  costs. 


The  improvements  in  broaching  machines  and  broaches — 
largely  the  direct  result  of  years  of  experience  and  effort  of 
a  few  men — have  brought  broaching  to  a  point  where  it  is 
now  considered  indispensable  on  certain  classes  of  work. 

Since  broaching  to  exact  size  does  not  depend  on  the  skill  of 
the  operator — which  need  be  only  sufhcient  to  run  the  machine 
— quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  work  is  attained.  Thus 
broarhing  simplifies  at  once  the  problems  of  labor  and  in- 
creased production.  ,       .        .  ..  . .    ; 


LAPOINTE 

.or 

NEW  LONDON, CONN. 

Detroit  Office,  11  Harper  Ave. 


2048-L 


T^akers  of  Broaching  Machines  and  Broaches. 

RepresentotivM— GREAT    BRITAIN:    Charles    Churchill    &    Co.,    Ltd.,    9  15   Leonard    St.,    Finsbury,   London,    E.    C     FRANCE:    Fenwick    Frercs    & 
Co.,  8  Rue  de  Rocroy,   Paris.     BELGIUM:    Fenwick    Freres   &   Ca,   Liegre.     SWITZERLAND:  Fenwick  Freres  &  Co.,  Zurich.    ITALY:  Fenwick  Freres 
&  Co.,  Torino.     SPAIN:  Fenwick  Freres  &  Co.,  Barcelona.     JAPAN:   Commercial  Co.  of  Tokio,  Tc^io.    AUSTRALIA:  H.  P.  Gregory  &  Co     Sydney 
NORWAY:  Gustav  Nielsen,  Christiania.     SOUTH  AMERICA:   W.  R.  Grace   &  Co.,  Hanover  Sq.,   P.  O.   Box  286,   New  York  City.     DENMARK-   CK 
A   Herstad,    Copenhagen.     FINLAND:    Ch.    A.    Herstad,    Copenhagen,    Denmark.      SWEDEN:    Ch.    A.    Herstad,   Stockholm. 
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For  Cleaning  Up 
Those  Odd  Jobs 


Think  of  the  various  indi- 
vidual machine  operations 
that  come  up  every  day. 
There  are  a  lot  of  them 
you  can  handle  quickly  and 
economically  on  the  Dill 
Slotter  —  because  it  is  the 
all-around  machine,  for  big 
jobs  and  small.  .=     ,;;- 


For  instance  —  this  Dill  Slotter  is  machining  a 
Walschaert  link,  but  it  is  only  one  of  a  variety  of 
jobs  that  the  foreman  assigns  to  the  Dill  Slotter. 


^ 


Send  for  our  book — it  has  interesting  information  for  you! 

V  !        _  THE  DILL  SLOTTER  PEOPLE 

_-:-T.  C.  DILL  MACHINE  COMPANY 1 

KENSINGTON,  PHILADELHPIA,  U.  S.  A. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS— Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd..  British  Isles;  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  Yokohama,  Japan;  Societe  Belgr,  Alfred  Herbert, 
Brussels,  Belgium;  Societe  Anonyme,  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  Paris,  France;  Societa  Anonima  Italiana,  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  Milan, 
Italy;  Allied  Machinery  Co.,  S.  A.  E.,  Barcelona,  Spain;  Monteiro  Gomes,  Ltda.,  Lisbon,  Portugal;  Allied  Machinery  Co.,  of 
America,    Shanghai,    China;    Benson    Bros.,    Ltd.,    Sydney,    Australia. 
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Improved  Design 

for  Long  Continuous  Service  and 
for  Speed,  Safety  and 
Ease  of  Operation 


i': 


SOUTHWARK 

Number  8 
Punch  and  Shear 


Long  and  continuous  service  in  the  Southwark 
Punch  and  Shear  is  assured  by  such  factors  of 
strength  as — greater  amount  of  metal  in  the 
tension  member  of  the  semi-steel  I-beam  sec- 
tion frame;  forged  steel  cam  shaft  fitted  with 
three  bearings;  semi-steel  plunger  with  four 
sliding  surfaces;  unusually  long  pintle,  which 
minimizes  side  thrust;  improved  cover  plate 
with  two  steel  dowels  to  absorb  any  upward 
thrust  from  the  bearing  of  the  cam  shaft  and 
other  points  of  durability. 

Speed,  safety  and  ease  of  operation  are  made 
certain  by  such  features  as  extra  height  of  gap, 
which  provides  ample  space  for  special  tools. 


including  gag  attachments  and  affords  a  clear 
observation  to  the  operator;  the  ratchet  safety 
capstan,  which  can  turn  the  shaft  only  in  its 
normal  direction;  the  three-jaw  clutch,  which 
can  be  adjusted  so  that  it  will  be  pulled  out  at 
any  predetermined  position  of  the  plunger,  but 
prevents  the  jaws  from  engaging  the  gear 
while  the  shaft  is  being  adjusted  by  the  cap- 
stan; the  trigger  lock,  which  holds  the  clutch 
in  a  given  position  until  the  foot  treadle  is 
operated,  and  other  distinctive  features. 

Southwark  Punches  and  Shears  are  made  in 
sizes  from  No.  1  to  No.  12,  with  capacities  to 
punch  holes  %"  to  %"  up  to  3"  x  3". 


7lJiI#SZO 


UTH 

UNDRXs^l:fE„MACH|^| 

PHItADELPHIA.PA. 


^?90im^immtmw. 
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For  Cleaning  Up 
Those  Odd  Jobs 

Think  of  the  various  indi- 

vitlual   machine  operations 

that    come    up    every    day. 

There    are    a    lot   of    them 

vou  can  handle  (juiekly  and 

ecDfiomically    on    the    Dill 

Slotter  —  because  it  is  the 

all-around  machine,  for  h'\\r 

jobs  and  small. 

For  instance  this  Dill  Slotter  is  machining  a 
Walschaert  link,  but  it  is  only  one  of  a  variety  of 
jobs  that  the  foreman  assii^ns  to  the  Dill  Slotter. 

Send  for  our  book — it  has  interesting  information  for  you! 

THE  DILL  SLOTTER  PEOPLE 

__T.  C.  DILL  MACHINE  COMPANY 1 

KENSINGTON,  PHILADELHPIA,  U.  S.  A. 

FOKKK.N  AiiKNIS  Allre.l  llitlurt.  I.tii  .  British  Isles;  Alfred  Htrhert,  Ltd.,  Yokohama,  Japan;  Societe  Belfre.  Alfred  Herbert, 
Brussels,  Bt-ltfiuni;  Societe  Anonyme,  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  Paris,  Franco;  Societa  Anonirtia  ftaliana,  Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  Milan, 
Italy:  Allud  Michintry  Co.,  S.  A.  E..  Barcelona.  Spain;  Monteiro  (Jomes,  Ltda.,  Lisbon,  Portujfal;  Allied  Machinery  Co.,  of 
Amer.ici.    Shang-hai,    China;    Benson    Bros.,    Ltd..    Sydney,    Australia. 


*'  -    ■•«^?«.^:'  •- 


'-■"■'    t>.3^-  ^«i.*»  . 


t-ifti'.^'i;-.-.. . 
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Improved  Design 

for  Long  Continuous  Service  and 
for  Speed,  Safety  and 
Ease  of  Operation 


Lonj;  and  continuous  service  in  the  Soutlnvark 
Punch  and  Shear  is  assured  by  such  factors  of 
strength  as — greater  amount  of  metal  in  the 
tension  member  of  the  semi-steel  I-beam  sec- 
tion frame;  forged  steel  cam  shaft  fitted  with 
three  bearings:  semi-steel  plunger  with  four 
sliding  surfaces;  unusually  long  pintle,  which 
minimizes  side  thrust;  improved  cover  plate 
witli  two  steel  dowels  to  absorb  any  upward 
thrust  from  the  bearing  of  the  cam  shaft  and 
other  points  of  durability. 

Speed,  safety  and  ease  of  operation  arc  made 
certain  by  such  features  as  extra  height  of  gap. 
which   provides   ample   space   for   special   tools. 


SOUTHWARK 

Number  8 
Punch  and  Shear 


including  gag  attachments  and  aftord>  a  okar 
observation  t<>  the  operator;  the  ratchet  safety 
capstan,  which  can  turn  the  shaft  only  in  it^ 
normal  direction;  the  three-jaw  clutch,  which 
can  be  adjusted  so  that  it  will  be  pulled  out  at 
any  predetermined  position  of  the  plunger,  but 
prevents  the  jaws  from  engaging  the  gear 
while  the  shaft  is  being  adjusted  by  the  cap- 
stan; the  trigger  lock,  which  holds  the  clutch 
in  a  given  position  until  the  foot  treadle  js 
operated,    and    otiie.r   distinctive   Ieature^. 

Soutlnvark  Punches  and  Shears  are  made  in 
sizes  from  Xo.  1  to  Xo'.  12.  with  capacities  to 
])uncli  holes  I:}"  to  -I-a"  up  to  3"  x  3"^ 


PHILADELPHIA.PA. 


^i    I  -_."  •.!;  -  ^;_,>;  ■■ 


><ki^(  .'...j^mi'JA!'^  jS^ 
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300  Ton-High  Speed  Steam  Hydraulic  Forging  Press 


The    Most    Modern    Forging    Machine    Buih,    Especially    for    All    Classes    of 

Railroad  Work. 

An  a  Big  Saver  of  Time,  Labor  and  Expense  in  Cases  of  Repairs  or  Breakdowns, 
,    ...   ;:;>'■  It  Pays  for  Itself  Many  Times  Over  Annually. 
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"United    Presses/'    with    a    Combined    Capacity    of    435,000    Tons    Have    Already    Been    Installed 
■  i'    .  Write  for  Forging  Press  Bulletin  F 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

THE    WORLDS    GREATEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF    COMPLETE   ROLLING   MILL    MACHINERY   FOR    IRON, 

STEEL  AND  TUBE  WORKS 
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<<'T^HE  best  paying  ma-  ■ 
•^  chine  we  ever  put  in 
our  shop,"  said  one  foreman 
when  asked  about  the 

Mc  Cabe 

Pneumatic  Flanging 

the  machine  which  flanges  sheets  cold 
y^"  or  under  in  thickness  which  can  be 
operated  by  ordinary  workmen,  and 
which  requires  no  special  foundation  as 
it  is  a  self  contained  unit. 

M.ay  ice  send  our  booklet,  "A  Solution  of 
Your  Flanging  Problems"?  A  postal  request 
brings  it.  ^  ;       ; 


MFG.  CO. 


L  a  w^  r  e  n  c  e 

MassacKusetts 
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300  Toii-IIifih   SprcJ   Stoaiii   Hydraulic   Fc»r<:in^   I'rpss 


I  !)«•   Mo-t     Modern     l'oij;iii<:    Macliiiir     liiiilt.    Esprtially    for    All    (^lussoij    of 

Railroad    Work. 

\-  a  Hi}:  Sa\«'r  of  TiiiK-.  i.ahor  ami  Kxpi'iise  in  Cases  of  Kcpairs  or  IJrrakdowns, 
It  Pavs  for  llsrlf  Maiiv  Tiinos  Over  Animallv. 
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"l  iiittij     l*r»'*<e!»,"     with     a     (Combined    Capacity     of     l.i.").()(K>    Tons     Have     Already     Been    Installed 

II  rite  for  Forfiing  Prr.s.s  Bulletin  F 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

TIIK    WMKI.DS    (.RKMKST    M AM  I  ACTIRERS    OF    COMPI.FTE    RCU.LhNG    MILL    MACHIMERY    FOR    IRON, 

STEEL  AND  TIBE  WORKS 


.  * .'    ^  :-  '»-•  l'*'*., 
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<<nPHE  best  paying  ma- 
*  chine  we  ever  put  in 
our  shop,"  said  one  foreman 
when  asked  about  the 

Mc  Cabe 
Pneumatic  Flanging  Machine 

the  machine  which  flanges  sheets  cold 
Yz'  or  under  in  thickness  which  can  be 
operated  by  ordinary  workmen,  and 
which  requires  no  special  foundation  as 
it  is  a  self  contained  unit. 

yiay  ict'  sent!  our  hook/r/,  ".I  Solution  of 
Your  ilniKjitKj  Prohh'tus"?  ./  postal  t'l'qui'st 
hrint/s  it. 


MFG.  CO. 


L  a  >v  r  e  n  c  e 

Massachusetts 
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A  Perfectly  Central  Bore 

for 

DRIVING  BOXES 


Improper  distribution  of  locomotive  driving  wheel 
loads  may  result  in  hot  brasses  and  train  delays. 
Dissatisfied  patrons  follow.  You  can  get  maximum 
protection  against  such  unpleasant  circumstances 
and  cut  down  engine  failures  by  boring  your  driv- 
ing boxes  on  a  GIDDINGS  &  LEWIS  Horizontal 
Boring  Machine. 


■!:■ 


Horizontal,  Boring,  Drilling  and 
j^,K  Milling  Machines 

zJl~]    vvith  doubly  supported  cutter  bar  and  liberal  pro- 
^J/     visions  for  rigid  clamping,  eliminate  spring  which 
is  inevitable  when  the  cutter  bar  has  only  one  sup- 
:'    ,  port.    Think  this  over  in  connection  with  your  driv- 

.'v;\'-      ing  box  problems. 
.'.'..■.-     Rocker  boxes — tumbling  shaft   boxes — side  rods — 
■■.     '  side    rod    brasses — all    require    boring,    milling    or 

•'"■-.-       drilling   which    can    be    efficiently    handled    on    the 
-    v"'     G.  &  L. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  literature. 

Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co. 

_        lit  Designers  and  builders  __.,  , 

Fond  du  Lac      of  special  boring  fixtures         Wisconsin 
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ARM   RAISING   AND  COWERING 


rceo  CHANCES 


ARM   CLAMP 


POWER    FEED    ENCAGE 

C 


(€ 


MORRIS"  Plain  Radial 


Drills 


2J  ft.,  3  ft.,  3J  ft., 
4  ft.,  and  4i  ft. 


Now  being  built  with  enclosed  Head       '     ;^\  ^^^J£^    '^^^^^ 
Well  balanced  and  right  on  the  job  %•  >:  "^v 

We  continue  to  harp  on  the  subject  of  HELICAL  SPINDLE  GEARS.  The  . 
advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  the  angle  of  the  teeth  is  great  enough  to  have 
more  than  one  tooth  in  mesh  at  the  same  time,  but  not  enough  to  create  end 
thrust.  This  means  a  constant  power  factor  at  the  cutting  point  of  the  tool, 
eliminating  the  chatter  effect  usual  with  spur  gears  resulting  in  longer  life 
of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool,  necessitating  less  grinding.  The  gears,  which 
are  stronger  and  more  quiet  in  operation,  are  generated  on  a  gear  hobber, 
theoretically  correct.  ^^y-'/ ■fl-iy-r.-^'.'-'r'y- ■■''■.'.''■:'■■  ■■■  •'  V^'- 

More  information  contained  in  our  circulars.  ;  /         : 

Postal  request  will  bring  them  to  your  desk.  ^  ■  y     ;    ;- ^;A''.-  •;-^ 

Builders  of  Radial  Drills,  Horizontal  Boring  and  Drilling  Machines  and  Lathes 

THE  MORRIS  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

QNCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.S.  A.      S   ^ 
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A  Perfectly  Central  Bore 

..:  for     :-.,■■.■:■■' 

DRIVING  BOXES 

lnil)ix»i)er  distrilnuiun  of  lucomolivc  <lri\in^"  wheel 
loads  may  result  in  hot  brasses  and  train  delays. 
Dissatisfied  patrons  follow.  Voii  can  ^et  maxinuim 
l)rotection  against  snch  unpleasant  circinnstances 
and  cut  down  engine  failures  by  l)oring  your  driv- 
ing boxes  on  a  (ilDDFXCS  \  1. i:\VIS  Horizontal 
Boring  Machine. 


£JJJ^    with  doubly  supported  cutter  bar  and  liberal   pro- 
^    //      visions   fr)r  rigid  clamping,   eliminate  spring  which 
is  inevitable  when  the  cutter  bar  has  only  one  suj)- 
port.    Think  this  over  in  connection  with  your  driv- 
ing box  problems. 

Rocker  boxes — tumbling  shaft  boxes — side  rods — 
side  rod  brasses— all  require  boring,  milling  or 
drilling  which  can  be  dlicientlv  handled  on  the 
( ..  &  L. 

:     St'nd  jur  our  di'svriptivv  literature. 

Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co. 

V    It  Designers  and  builders  __.,  , 

Fond  du  Lac        of  special  boring  fixtures  WlSCOnSin 


I 
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A"'-!    "AISING    AND  l-OWERING 


ffED    CHANGES 

/ 


ATSVI    CLAMP 


. 
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MORRIS"  Plain  Radial 


Drills 


21  ft.,  3  ft.,  31  ft., 
4  ft.,  and  41  ft. 


Now  being  built  with  enclosed  Head 
Well  balanced  and  right  on  the  job 

We  continue  to  harp  on  the  subject  of  HELICAL  SPINDLE  GEARS.  The 
advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  the  angle  of  the  teeth  is  great  enough  to  have 
more  than  one  tooth  in  mesh  at  the  same  time,  but  not  enough  to  create  end 
thrust.  This  means  a  constant  power  factor  at  the  cutting  point  of  the  tool, 
eliminating  the  chatter  effect  usual  with  spur  gears  resulting  in  longer  life 
of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool,  necessitating  less  grinding.  The  gears,  which 
are  stronger  and  more  quiet  in  operation,  are  generated  on  a  gear  hobber, 
theoretically  correct.  "      / 

More  information  contained  in  our  circulars.  - 

Postal  request  will  bring  them  to  your  desk. 

Builders  of  Radial  Drills,  Horizontal  Boring  and  Drilling  Machines  and  Lathes 

THE  MORRIS  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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MORGAN 


JSTANO'ARQi 


EQUIPMENT 


STEAM  HYDRAUUC  FORGING  PRESSES 

FOR  FORGING,  SHEARING  AND  PRESSING 


Morgan  2500-Ton  Steam  Hydraulic  Forging  Press 
Designed  and  built  for  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Bumham,  Pa. 


Single  Frame  Types 
150  to  500 -Tons  Capacity 


^^}M- 


Four  Column  Tsrpes 
up  to  12000 -Tons  Capacity 


Forge  Plants  Complete,  Electric  Rotating  Forge  Blocks,  Ordinary  Spring  Blocks,  Porter  Bars, 
Mandrel  Gears,  Floor  and  Overhead  Type  Forging  Manipulators,  Overhead  Traveling  Cranes, 
Accumulators  and  Pumps. 

•-:. :;.-;':        "   "'  Write  for  Forging  Press  Bulletin  No.  19 


THE  MORGAN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Oliver  Buildirif 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 
American  Trust  BIdg. 


ALLIANCE.OHIO.U.SA 


NEW  YORK 
12t  BnMdw«r 

CHICAGO 
122  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

PLTROGRAD 
M.  Mett  &  Co. 


TOKIO 


MILAN 


LONDON 


PARIS 
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$45.53  Saved  per  Locomotive 


The  following  comparison  is  based  on  a  test  recently  made  at  the  shops  of  a  large  Eastern  road  and  gives 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  savings  possible  from  the  installation  of  even  a  single  hoist. 


Drop  Pit  Method 


V.,.  No. 

Machinists  ••«•».«,..«. • 2 

Laborers 2 

Total   No.  of  man   hours 48 

Total  No.  of  day  hours  (to  unwheel) 8 


Time  cmd  Labor,  Unwheeling 

Rate     Hours 


Whiting  Hoist  Method 


72c 
49c 
39j^c 


8 
8 
8 


No. 
1 


Machinists    «..,».... *..".. 

Laborers  to  roll  wheels  only..:.,i,.  4 
Controller  operator ;.'.      1 

Total  No.  of  man  hours 

Total  No.  of  day  hours  (to  unwheel). 

Time  and  Labor,  Wheeling 


Rate 
72c 
49c 
39^c 
49c 


Hours 

'A 
1J4 


*•-  -: 


6^ 

1/2 


.No. 

Machinists    ,,i^^,i.* 2 

Helpers 2 

Laborers    2 

Total  No.  of  man  hours 


Rate     Hours 
72c  8 
49c  8 
39Hc        8 
48 


Total  No.  of  day  hours  (to  wheel) 8 


Total  labor  cost  to  unwheel  and  wheel,  old  method. 
Total  labor  cost  to  unwheel  and  wheel,  new  method. 


.'-•';''■':'  ■■   ^-    ■       •  -~  -^  No. 

Machinists  ....■..;,•• 1 

Helpers .:. 1 

Laborers   to  roll  wheels  under  loco     4 
Controller  operator  1 

Total  No.  of  man  hours 

Total  No.  of  day  hours  (to  wheel) 


Rate 
72c 
49c 
39}^  c 
49c 


A  • -^.•''•'■••.*  1 


Hours 
1 
1 

1 

5 

;>-i.--'     1 

..     $51.36 
5.83 


Saving  per  locomotive .' .  V ....". .... .' . . ■. V. . . ..... . ....;. .  ;■ . ;^. ...... .'.'. . . 

A  Whiting  Hoist  will  show  a  big  Saving  at  Every  Division  Point 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  No.  145. 


$45.53 


^VHITING  CORPORATION 

Western  Office  and  Works:  Harvey,  III.  Eastern  Office:  366  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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STEAM  HYDRAULIC  FORGING  PRESSES 

FOR  FORGING,  SHEARING  AND  PRESSING 


Morgan  2500-Ton  Steam  Hydraulic  Forging  Press 
Designed  and  built  for  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Burnham,  Pa. 


Single  Frame  Types 
150  to  500 -Tons  Capacity 


Four  Column  Types 
up  to  12000 -Tons  Capacity 


Forge  Plants  Complete,  Electric  Rotating  Forge  Blocks,  Ordinary  Spring  Blocks,  Porter  Bars, 
Mandrel  Gears,  Floor  and  Overhead  Type  Forging  Manipulators,  Overhead  Traveling  Cranes, 
Accumulators  and  Pumps 


-'umps 
Write 


for  Forging  Press  Bulletin  No.  19 


THE  MORGAN  ENOINEERINC  COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Oliver  Building 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 
American  Trust  Bld^. 


ALLlANCE.OHiaU.S.A 


NEW   YORK 
120  Broadway 

CHICAGO 
122  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

PLTROGRAD 
M.  Mett  &  Co. 


TOKIO 


MILAN 


LONDON 


PARIS 
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$45.53  Saved  per  Locomotive 


The  following  comparison  is  based  on  a  test  recently  made  at  the  shops  of  a  large  Kastern  road  and  gives 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  savings  possible  from  the  installation  of  even  a  single  hoist. 

Drop  Pit  Method  .    Whiting  Hoist  Method 

Time  and  Labor,  Unwheeling 


Xo.      Rate     Hours 

Machinists 2         72c  8 

Helper  ...2        49c  8 

Laborers    2         ^Q^^c         8 

Total   No.  of  man   hours 48 

Total   No.  of  day  hours  (to  unwhcel) 8 


No. 


Machinists 1 

Helper 1 

Laborers  to  roll  wheels  only 4 

Controller  operator 1 

Total  No.  of  man  hours 

Total   No.  of  (lay  hours   (to  unwheel), 

Time  and  Labor,  Wheeling 


Rate 
72c 
49c 
39;..c 
49c 


Hours 
I 'A 


W2 

I 'A 


No.      Rate     Hours 

.Machiin'sts 2         72c  8 

Helpers    2         49c  8 

.Laborers 2         39i^c         8 

Total  No.  of  man  hours 48 

lotal   No.  of  (lay   liours  (to  wheel) 8 


No. 


Machinists   . .  .  . 1 

Helpers 1 

Laborers  to  roll  whvels  under  hico  4 
Controller  operator   1 

Total  No.  of  n)an  hours 

Total  No.  of  dav  hours  (to  whevH. .. 


Rate 
72c 
49c 

49c 


H<»urs 
1 
1 


1 


H 


Total  labor  cost  to  unwheel  and  wheel,  old  method. 
Total  labor  cost  to  unwheel  and  wheel,  new  method. 


1 

$5L36 
5.83 


Saving  per   locomotive ..;......    $45.53 

A  Whiting  Hoist  will  show  a  big  Saving  at  Kvery  Division  Point 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  I\o.  145. 

WHITING  CORPORATION 

Western  Office  and  Works:  Harvey,  111.  Eastern  Office:  366  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


1 

if 

^VBTjt'^i^l 
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Labor  Saving — Powerful — Efficient 

For  Modern  Railroad 


Crank    Pin    Pm*    with    Air 
Driven  Pump 


Shop  Practice 

This  is  the  last  word  in  crank  pin  presses. 
The  old  fashioned  hand  pump  is  here  re- 
placed by  an  air  engine  pump.  This  not 
only  reduces  the  number  of  men  required 
to  operate  it,  but  increases  the  speed.  These 
presses  are  built  in  capacities  up  to  300  tons. 


We  build  wheel  presses  in  all  sizes  and  capaci- 
ties required  in  present  day  practice,  hand 
operated,  belt  or  motor  driven.  The  press 
shown  here  is  our  patented  hydro-pneumatic 
type  in  which  the  ram  movements  are  effected 
by  combined  air  and  hydraulic  pressure. 
They  have  three  plunger  pumps  in  which  one 
or  more  plungers  may  be  thrown  out  of  action 
as  pressure  demands.        ,,  . 


IM  Tan  Hydraulic  Locomotive  Box 
and    Forcing    Press 


600  Ton  Hydro-Pnenmatic  Wheel  Press 

Our  line  of  forcing  presses  is  built  to  meet  all  railroad  require- 
ments. The  illustration  shows  a  100  ton  press  designed  to 
force  fit  driving  box  brasses.  It  is  built  in  several  sizes  to  suit 
the  smallest  engine  or  the  largest  mallet.  The  press  is  self- 
<k)ntained  and  practically  fool-proof.  Most  railroad  shops 
have  one  or  more  in  service. 

Other  machines  of  our  manufacture  are  benders,  bull- 
dozers, jacks,  pit  jacks,  shaft  straighteners,  rail  benders, 
punches,  shears,  wheel  presses,  forcing  presses,  forging 
presses,  crank  pin  presses,  pumps,  accumulators,  valves,  etc. 

Write   for   catalogs 

The  Watson -Stillman 

186  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

CHICAGO,  McCormick  BIdg.  PITTSBURGH,  Brown  A.  Zortman 

RICHMOND.  VA..  608  Mutual  Bldg. 


Co. 


December,  1920 
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Make  Your  Own 

on  a 

Bradley 


WRENCHEIS  of  just  the  right  weight  and  proportions 
contribute  in  no  sQiall  way  to  the  smooth  operation  of 
your  shops.  No  two  shops  are  just  alike  in  their  require- 
ments, but  with  a  Bradley  Hammer  available,  you  can  get 
a  cheap,  quick  and  reliable  supply  of  just  the  right  sort  to 
meet  your  own  p>eculiar  conditions.  Your  mechanics  will 
appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  direction — the  result 
creased  output. 

"Fori^e  aHead  with 
a  Bradley  Hammer" 


IS  m- 


C.  C.  Bradley  ®  Son 

INC. 
£stablisKed    1832 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


C/j 
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WAT50N-ST1LLMAN 

HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY 


iJ^liX^.^^^ 


'K  .t«.^. Vh  A^A^,^     \*f~ 


Labor  Saving — Powerful — Efficient 

For  Modern  Railroad 

Shop  Practice 


Crank    Pin    Press    with    Air 
Driven    Pump 


This  is  the  last  word  in  crank  pin  presses. 
Tlie  old  fashioned  hand  pump  is  here  re- 
placed by  an  air  engine  pump.  This  not 
only  reduces  the  number  of  men  required 
to  operate  it,  but  increases  the  speed.  These 
presses  are  built  in  capacities  up  to  3(30  tons. 


■j-saFT-^'- 


We  build  wheel  presses  in  all  sizes  and  capaci- 
ties required  in  present  day  practice,  hand 
operated,  belt  or  motor  driven.  The  press 
shown  here  is  our  patented  hydro- pneumatic 
type  in  which  the  ram  movements  are  effected 
by  combined  air  and  hydraulic  pressure. 
They  have  three  plumper  pumps  in  which  one 
or  more  pluiii^ers  ma\  be  thrown  out  of  action 
as  pressure  demands. 


IM  Ton  Hydraulic  Locomotive  Box 
and    Forcing    Press 


600  Ton  Hydro-Pneumatic  Wheel  Press 

Our  line  of  forcing  presses  is  built  to  meet  all  railroad  re(]uire- 
ments.  The  illustration  shows  a  kx)  ton  press  designed  to 
force  fit  driving  box  brasses.  It  is  built  in  several  sizes  to  suit 
the  smallest  engine  or  the  largest  mallet.  The  press  is  self- 
contained  and  practically  fool-proof.  Most  railroad  shops 
have  one  or  more  in  service. 

Other  machines  of  our  manufacture  are  benders,  bull- 
dozers, jacks,  pit  jacks,  shaft  straighteners,  rail  benders, 
punches,  shears,  wheel  presses,  forcing  presses,  forging 
presses,  crank  pin  presses,   pumps,  accumulators,  valves,   etc. 

Write    for   catalogs 

The  Watson -Stillman  Co. 

186  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

CHICAGO.  McCormick  BIdg.  PITTSBURGH,  Brown  &  Zortman 

RICHMOND.  VA..  .608  Mutual  BIdg. 
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Make  Your  Own 

on  a 

Bradley 
Hammer 


WRENCHES  of  just  the  right  weight  and  proportions 
contribute  in  no  sniall  way  to  the  smooth  operation  of 
your  shops.  No  two  shops  are  just  aHke  in  their  require- 
ments, but  with  a  Bradley  Hammer  available,  you  can  get 
a  cheap,  quick  and  reliable  supply  of  just  the  right  sort  to 
meet  your  own  peculiar  conditions.  Your  mechanics  will 
appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  direction — the  result  is  in- 
creased output. 

••Forge  ahead  Mritli 
a  Bradlex  Hammer** 


C.C.  Bradley^  Son 

EstablisHed    1832 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


'i.^      *.  ^- 


'•■  ■  ^-^ 
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fe  DEPENDABIIJTY 

b  One  of  the  Outstanding  Features  of 


,     ^v^fv-    •  :■":      »    -*'•* 


♦. ,      T-  V  •  ■  •■  _. 


DEPENDABILITY  is  that  quality  of  "keeping  on  the  job."  Because  of  correct 
mechanical  design,  best  possible  workmanship,  and  general  all  around  sturdiness 
Moderns  keep  producing.  They're  not  out  of  commission,  or  shut  down  for  frequent 
repairs,  and  adjustments  as  less  efficient  types.  .  •  ' '  v  r   ;  ■     '    - 


■  ■  ■■.••* 


May  we  prove  Modem's  dependability  to  you? 


'     ■#<.--     .     -T 


MODERN  TOOL  CO. 


Erie,  Pa. 


Main  Office  and  Works:  200  Sute  Street 


BRANCH  OFFICES— Detroit,  Mich.,  408  Kerr  Bldg.;  Qeveland, 
Ohio,  335  Guardian  Bldg.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Bourse;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Associated  Service  Bldg.;  E3q)ort  Dept.,  Bishop  Bldg., 
New    York,    N.    Y. 

SALES  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Walter  H.  Foster 
Co.,  60  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Marshall  &  Huschart 
Machinery  Co.,  17  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Maniung,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  Inc.,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Ma; 
F.    E.    Satterlee    Ca,    120    Washington,    N.,    Minneapolis.     Minn.; 


Herberts  Machinery  and  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  —  Yamatako  Company.  Tokio. 
Japan;  Leo  C.  Steinle,  S3  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.  W.,  En^and; 
Glaenzer  &  Perreaud,  18  and  20  Faubourg  de  Temple,  Paris, 
France;  Rylander  &  Asplund,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  C.  Civita  & 
Co.,  Milon,  Italy;  J.  Lambercior  &  Co.,  Geneva  and  Zurich, 
Switzerland;  Rudel-Belnap  Machinery  .Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto  and 
Montreal. 
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Rochester  Hammer  JFeatures 

Reasons  Why  •  ..,:ic^:;i,^^^;-5^^ 

:       Blacksmith  Shops  should  be  equipped  with    ^^^J  i^^^l^^^^ 

the  Rochester  Helve  Hammer     '■';:::^-sr'-'^^^^^^^^^ 

____  * 

The  importance  of  a  rapid  acting,  easily  controlled  power  hammer        -  i  ? 
and  one  that  will  handle  a  wide  variety  of  w^ork  is  unquestioned. 

Rochester  features  make  this  Hammer  a  typical  Railroad  Shop  Tool. 


THE  FRAME  is  a  particularly  designed  Heavy  Casting  with  long  solid  bushed  boxes, 
to  give  strength  and  rigidity. 

THE  ANVIL  is  a  heavy  grey  iron  casting  made  in  two  sections  and  separated  from 
the  main  frame  by  wood  segments. 

THE  BLOW  delivered  by  the  hammer  is    very  lively  and  snappy  with   minimum 
action  of  the  spring. 

THE  CUSHION  STROKE  is  the  important  feature  of  the  hammer.     The  special 
spring  cushion  utilizes  the  largest  amount  of  power  in  driving  the  hammer,, 
and  at  the  same  time  produces  a  genuine  forging  blow^. 

THE  CONTROL  is  perfect.     The  speed  and  weight  of  blow  is  controlled  by  a  belt 
tightener  operated  by  foot  treadle. 

"[y^-.^:  I'he  Rochester  does  work  that  generally  takes  two  men  with  sledges.  ''  ^-^^ ; 

Write  for  full  particulars.  ;■ :' 

The   West   Tire   Setter   Company 

Rochester  New  York 


■:f: 
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DEPENDABIIJTY 

Is  One  of  the  Outstanding  Features  of 


DEPENDABILITY  is  that  quality  of  "keeping  on  the  job/'  Because  of  correct 
mechanical  desij^n,  best  possible  workmanship,  and  general  all  around  sturdiness 
Moderns  keep  producing.  They're  not  out  of  commission,  or  shut  down  for  frequent 
repairs,  and  adjustments  as  less  efficient  types. 


May  we  prove  Modern's  dependability  to  you? 


MODERN  TOOL  CO. 


Erie,  Pa. 


Main  Office  and  Works:  200  State  Street 


BRANCH  OFFICES— Detroit,  Mich.,  408  Kerr  BIdg.;  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  335  Guardian  Bldg.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Bourse;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Associated  Service  Bldgr.;  Ehcport  Dept.,  Bishop  Bldg., 
New    York.    X.    Y. 

SALES  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Walter  H.  Foster 
Co.,  60  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Marshall  &  Huschart 
Machinery  Co.,  17  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  Inc.,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
F.    E.    Satterlee    Co.,    120    Washington,    N.,    Minneapolis.      Minn.; 


Herberts  Machinery  and  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
F'raiicisco. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  -  Yamatako  Company.  Tokio, 
Jai).-in;  Lfo  C.  Steinle,  53  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.  W.,  England; 
Glaenzer  &•  Perreaud,  18  and  20  Faubourg  de  Temple,  Paris, 
France;  Rylander  &  Asplund,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  C.  Civita  & 
Co.,  Milon,  Italy;  J.  Lambercior  &  Co.,  Geneva  and  Zurich, 
.Switzerland;  Rudel-Belnap  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and 
Montreal. 
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Rochester  Hammer  Features 

Reasons  Why 

Blacksmith  Shops  should  be  equipped  with 
the  Rochester  Helve  Hammer 

TTie  importance  of  a  rapid  acting,  easily   controlled   power   hammer 
and  one  that  will  handle  a  wide  variety  of  w^ork  is  unquestioned. 

Rochester  features  make  this  Hammer  a  typical  Railroad  Shop  Tool. 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 

THE 


FRAME  is  a  particularly  designed  Heavy  Casting  with  long  solid  bushed  boxes, 
to  give  strength  and  rigidity. 

ANVIL  is  a  heavy  grey  iron  casting  made  in  two  sections  and  separated  from 
the  main  frame  by  wood  segments.  .■ 

BLOW  delivered  by  the  hammer  is    very   lively  and   snappy   with   minimum 
action  of  the  spring.  .     • 

CUSHION   STROKE  is   the   important   feature  of  the  hammer.      The  special 
spring  cushion  utilizes  the  largest  amount  of  power  in  driving  the  hammer 
and  at  the  same  time  produces  a  genuine   forging  blow. 

CONTROL  is  perfect.     The  speed  and  weight  of  blow  is  controlled  by  a  belt 
tightener  operated  by  foot  treadle. 

The  Rochester  does  work  that  generally  takes  two  men  with  sledges. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

The   West   Tire   Setter   Company 

Rochester  New  York    ^ 


^  L>  '''-'-'—   '--i—   -i    •'     ■■*- 
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The  Grinding 
Man's  Library 

Here  are  four  specimens  of  a  large 
collection  of  grinding  literature  writ- 
ten by  grinding  engineers  to  whom 
grinding,  through  research  in  the  lab- 
oi^atory  and  practical  experience,  has 
become  a  science  instead  of  a  haphaz- 
ard machining  method. 

Other  booklets  deal  with  such  sub- 
jects as: — 


r'-'^^/ 


Snagging  .^ 

Commercial  Diamonds 

Grinding  Wheel  Dressers 

Grinding  Wheel  Stands  ,    V 

Tool  Grinding 

Principles  of  Cylindrical  Grinding 

How  to  Order  Grinding  Wheels     .  , 

Grinding  of  High  Speed  Steel 

The  shopman,  the  tool  man,  the  grind- 
ing expert  —  in  fact,  anyone  with 
grinding  problems  —  is  sure  to  find 
one  or  more  of  these  booklets  of  ready 
assistance. 

The  price  is  a  written  request  to  the 
Publicity  Department. 

NORTON  COMPANY 


Worcester,  Mass. 


R-S3 
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stools  XkioX 


MAOeiN 


Qt^duadl^o 


--'' "  *'.iC 
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ALTERNATE  TOOTH  MILL 

The  Ideal  Cutter  for  slotting  and  splining  work.  Alternate 
spiral  with  proper  rake  give  easiest  shearing  cut, — teeth  of  maxi- 
i;num  strength  stand  heaviest  feeds,  —  abundance  of  chip  room 
avoids  possibility  of  choking, — side  teeth  not  cleared  to  cut  but 
ground  slightly  concave  maintain  practically  constant  thickness 
with  repeated  sharpening  of  cutter, — also  serve  as  chip  scavengers, 
keeping  slot  clean  and  preventing  "bugging  up."       -       v 

GODDARD  &  GODDARD  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Cutters  for  Milling  Machines 
MILLING  CUTTER  ENGINEERS 
.  DETROIT 


*  •••.  ..<.'■.■ 
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The  Last  Word  In  Threading  Tools 


THE  RICKERT-SHAFER  DIE  HEAD 


is  made  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  to  fit  any  work.  It  is  cutting 
threads  for  all  the  leading  automobile,  locomotive  said  valve  mamu- 
facturers  in  the  country,  and  its  superiority  is  conceded. 


•;**• 


J.-- 


Send  for  Bulletin  No.  5 


RICKERT-SHAFER  COMPANY,        Erie,  Pa. 


50  Church  St.,  Neir  York 
66  W.  LatbmI  St.,  Detroit 


Bourse  BIdg.,  PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 
117  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago 


Rockefeller  Bldg.,  Clereland 
Iroquois  Bldg.,  Buffalo 


I>ECEMBER,   1920 
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SAFEVftLvE 


THA6t    MXftK    nee. 


3    Protect  Your  Machinists  ^  J 
I   Cut  Down  Tool  Breakage     # 

Here's  an  air  motor  handle  that  is  more  than  a  speed  control — it  combines  the 
usual  air  valve  with  an  automatic  motor  stop  that  instantly  shuts  off  the  air 
when  the  motor  stalls.  This  action  safeguards  both  the  tool  and  the  mechanic 
— the  reduction  of  broken  drills,  taps  and  reamers  pays  the  cost  of  the  handle 
many  times  over. 

The  Pneumatic  Safety  Valve  helps  cut  down  those  drilling  accidents,  too, 
because  the  dangerous  kicks  of  suddenly  stalled  motors  are  eliminated. 

From  both  angles.  Pneumatic  Safety  Valves  pay.  Send  for  a  trial  handle 
TODAY. 

Pneumatic  Safety  Valve  Company 


Pacific  Coast  Agents 

Chas.  A.  Dowd  Co.,  320  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Central  States  Agents 

Midgeley  &   Barrowdale,  McCormick 
BIdg.,  Chicago,  m. 


WoOnSOcket,    R.    I.  Ohio  States  Agents 

Sin  &  Day  Co.,  Guardian  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Western  New  York  Agents 
R.  C.  Neal  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Agent 

F.  E.  Harrison,  56  Pine  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


:■'■    '-  -   ■■■..■■.  ■. 
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The  Last  Word  In  Threading  Tools 


THE  RICKERT-SHAFER  DIE  HEAD 

is  made  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  to  fit  any  work.  It  is  cutting 
threads  for  all  the  leading  automobile,  locomotive  and  valve  manu- 
facturers in  the  country,  and  its  superiority  is  conceded. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  S 

RICKERT-SHAFER  COMPANY,        Erie,  Pa. 


50  Churcb  St.,  New  York 
66  W.  Larned  St.,  Detroit 


Bourse  BIdfi:.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
117  N.  Jefferion  St.,   Chicago 


Rockefeller  Bldg.,  Cleveland 
Iroquois  Bldg.,  Buffalo 


December,  1920 
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Protect  Your  Machinists 

and  "■ 

Cut  Down  Tool  Breakage 

Here's  an  air  motor  handle  that  is  more  than  a  speed  control — it  combines  the 
usual  air  valve  with  an  automatic  motor  stop  that  instantly  shuts  off  the  air 
when  the  motor  stalls.  This  action  safeguards  both  the  tool  and  the  mechanic 
— the  reduction  of  broken  drills,  taps  and  reamers  pays  the  cost  of  the  handle 
many  times  over. 

The  Pneumatic  Safety  Valve  helps  cut  down  those  drilling  accidents,  too, 
because  the  dangerous  kicks  of  suddenly  stalled  motors  are  eliminated. 

From  both  angles,  Pneumatic  Safety  Valves  pay.  Send  for  a  trial  handle 
TODAY. 

Pneumatic  Safety  Valve  Company 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


'         Pacific  Coast  Agents 

Chas.  A.  Dowd  Co.,  320  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Central  States  Agents 

Midgeley   &   Barrowdale,  McCormick 
Bldg.,   Chicago,  IlL 


Ohio  States  Agents 

Sirt  &  Day  Co.,  Guardian  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Western  New   York  Agents 
R.  C.  Neal  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Eastern  Agent 

F.  E.  Harrison,  36  Pine  St^ 
New  York,  IV.  Y. 
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Everything  a  wrench  should  be 

T^HE  man  who  uses  a  wrench,  day  in  and  day 
out,  will  tell  you  it  should  fit  properly,  have 
ample  strength  and  proper  balance  and  be  com- 
fortably shaped  for  an  uncramped  grip. 

Such  are  Williams'  Superior  Drop-Forged 
Wrenches.  They  have  been  preferred  for  nearly 
half  a  century  by  a  vast  host  of  mechanics  who 
know  their  good  points.  About  1000  sizes  in  40 
patterns  with  openings  from  3/16  to  7%  inches. 

Ask  for  Wrench  Book. 


J.  H.  WI  L  L I A  M  S  t,*  CO 


BROOKLYN 
86  Richards  St. 


"T/ie    Wrench  People 

BUFFALO 
86  Vulcan  St. 


CHICAGO 
1086  W.  120th  St. 
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^  It  drills  in  a  Si-inch  circle  -^ 


ANALYSIS  shows  two  rea- 
-/a.  sons  why  these  men  needed 
the  No.  3  Little  Giant  Close 
Quarters  Air  Drill. 

No  other  type  or  size  machine 
will  drill  holes  up  to  T^-inch  in 
cramped  spaces  like  this.  This 
drill,  when  equipped  with  a  No. 
I  Square  Taper  Socket,  can  drill 
inside  of  a  5^-inch  circle. 

Extended  gear  case  and  bevel 
gear  -  driven  spindle  properly 
proportion  speed  and  power. 


Hard-to-get-at  places  are  easy 
for  this  Little  Giant  with  its 
light  weight,  ease  of  control  and 
midget  compactness.  At  every 
angle  the  work  is  visible.  Accu- 
rate, rapid  work  logically  follow. 

This  No.  3  is  but  one  member 
of  a  big,  busy  Little  Giant  Air 
Drill  family,  where  every  drilling 
need  is  met. 

Bulletin  598,  sent  upon  request, 
describes  the  complete  line  for 
drilling,  reaming,  tapping,  flue 
rolling,  etc. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Building    .    6  East  44th  Street   *  New  York 

Sales  and* Service  Branches  all  over  the  World 

■atoMOKHAM  .CncAOO      .Omiorr      ewi  Iorm  thusmuout    .PHUAOdnoA    Rickmond        .Stattu      Bakolona    Bkumcls  CittimANiA      HoNouau       .London  .MoMiUAt   SuuL        VAMCxwvHt 

«BanoN  .dNdNNATi  PiiANKiiM  .UxANons  .NcwOitLiAia  .PtmsLrmoH       SAiTlAKiCmr  *9t  loua  •Boun  buinosMus  •Pkasuusch    JOHANNOcmu)    Maomd     Osaka  Tokyo        WDmmo 

^9uniao        mCuvoMto     EiPaio        Houston  .NiwYokx        .Km-nAND        tiim  Ftumcaco  Bombay         Cadu  Havwa  usbon  moan      -Paus  Tokomio 
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CHICAGO  PNEUMATIC  AIR  COMPRESSORS  • 'VACUUM  PUMPS  •■  PNEUMATIC  HOISTS 
GIANT    OIL  AND    GAS    ENGINES  ^-<rc4>-^-    ROCK  DRILLS   ••   COAL  DRILLS 


(I^'^^ 


LITTLE 

The  World's 


GIANT 

Standard  Air  Drill 
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Everything  a  wrench  should  be 

HE  man  who  uses  a  w rench,  day  in  and  day 
out,  will  tell  you  it  should  fit  properly,  have 
ample  strength  and  proper  balance  and  be  com- 
fortably shaped  for  an  uncramped  grip. 

Such  are  \\^illiams'  Superior  Drop-Forged 
Wrenches.  They  have  been  preferred  for  nearly 
half  a  century  by  a  \ast  host  of  mechanics  who 
know  their  good  points.  About  1000  sizes  in  40 
patterns  with  openings  from  3/16  to  7%   inches. 


Ask  for 

Wrench  Book. 

■-    '         .  _^    -  ■  - 

J.  H. 

WILLIAMS  f^  CO. 

■  -  .    _     ;  '■■ 

''The    Wrench  People'' 

•             •                                           > 

BROOKLYN                            BUFFALO 
86  Richards  St.                        86  Vulcan  St. 

CHICAGO 

1086  W.  120th  St. 

-"k 
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^.  It  drills  in  a  Si-inch  circle  -^ 


ANALYSIS  shows  two  rea- 
J~jL  sons  why  these  men  needed 
the  No.  3  Little  Giant  Close 
Quarters  Air  Drill. 

No  other  type  or  size  machine 
will  drill  holes  up  to  ^s-inch  in 
cramped  spaces  like  this.  This 
drill,  when  equipped  with  a  No. 
I  Square  Taper  Socket,  can  drill 
inside  of  a  5V^2-inch  circle. 

Extended  gear  case  and  bevel 
gear  -  driven  spindle  properly 
proportion  speed  and  power. 


Hard-to-get-at  places  are  easy 
for  this  Little  Giant  with  its 
light  weight,  ease  of  control  and 
midget  compactness.  At  every 
angle  the  work  is  visible.  Accu- 
rate, rapid  work  logically  follow. 

This  No.  3  is  but  one  member 
of  a  big,  busy  Little  Giant  Air 
Drill  family,  where  every  drilling 
need  is  met. 

Bulletin  598,  sent  upon  request, 
describes  the  complete  line  for 
drilling,  reaming,  tapping,  flue 
rolling,  etc. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Building    .    6  East  44th  Street    •   New  York 

Sales  and* Service  Branches  all  over  the  Ubrld 

«BnunNCHAM  .Cwcago      .Dtmuii        Bui  Jorvtw  .Minniapous     .PHiiADEinoA    Richmond         .^ATTLt       BarchjOna    B»ussni  Ckristiania      Honoli,ti>        .London  .MownitAi    Sloui         Vancouvs 

.Boston  .Cwctiwati  Fhankun  »Uk  anceies  .Nf*- Origans   •PnTssumtiH        Saii  Laki  Cmr  •St  Lolts  •Bebun  Buet^us  aires  .FRAstRBURoH    Iohanvesbvro    Maoud     Ovuca  Tokyo        Wcmirto 
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Buying   Threading   Equipment 


When  you  buy  threading  equipment,  you  naturally  seek  the  tools 
that  will  give  you  the  best  service  in  accuracy  and  durability  that 
you  can  reasonably  expect. 

The  fact  that  thousands  of  NAMCO  Self-Opening  Dies  and  Col- 
lapsing Taps  are  in  constant  use  in  hundreds  of  plants  throughout 
the  country  is  enlightening.  But  even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  these  same  tools  give  the  best  service  expected  and  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  buyer. 

Our  new  Threading  Book  at  your  request.  ,-:;:'':  '^^r^'-'-rys^'r^i^-^ 


THE  NATIONAL  ACME  COMPANY 


%<•<: 


NEW  ENGLAND  PLANT 
WINDSOR,  VT. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO    ^^^^JSM?p1?i\'^'S  ^n''''''  1 


MONTREAL.  P.  Q.  M 


BRANCH  OFFICES:   NEW  YORK        BOSTON        CHICAGO        DETROIT 

WAREHOUSES:   NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 


BUFFALO  ^ 


Makers   of   Gridley  Single   and   Multiple-Spindle   Automatics   at  Windsor,   Vermont;  and    Acme 
Automatics,  Threading  Dies,  Collapsing  Taps  and  Screw  Machine  Products  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


--•^-M  *•- 
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I  Buying  Threading   Equipment  | 

H  When  you  buy  threading  equipment,  you  naturally  seek  the  tools  H 

■  that  will  give  you  the  best  service  in  accuracy  and  durability  that  B 

■  you  can  reasonably  expect.  ■ 

B  The  fact  that  thousands  of  NAMCO  Self-Opening  Dies  and  Col-  B 

■  lapsing  Taps  are  in  constant  use  in  hundreds  of  plants  throughout  H 

■  the  country  is  enlightening.  But  even  more  significant  is  the  fact  ■ 
I  that  these  same  tools  give  the  best  service  expected  and  meet  all  .  J 
J  the  requirements  of  the  buyer.  B 

H  Our  new  Threading  Book  at  your  request.  J 

THE  NATIONAL  ACME  COMPANf^ 


NEW  ENGLAND  PLANT 
WINDSOR,  VT. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


CANADIAN  SCREW  PLANT 
MONTREAL.  P.  Q. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:    NEW  YORK        BOSTON        CHICAGO         DETROIT 

WAREHOUSES:   NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 
REPRESENTATIVES   IN   PRINCIPAL    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 


BUFFALO 


Makers   of    Gridley   Single   and   Multiple-Spindle    Automatics    at   Windsor,   Vermont;  and    Acme 
Automatics,  Threading  Dies,  Collapsing  Taps  and  Screw  Machine  Products  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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RIVET  CUTTER^ 


Reaching  the  Corners 
;     With  a  Red  Devil 

.:•    ■      On  work  in  the  corners  and  angles  of  a  car  the  Red 
Devil  Rivet  Cutter  quickly  proves  itself  a  real  saver  of 
;  time  and  money. 

}'.  ~  Those  places  that  are  reached  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty by  the  sledge  and  chisel  method  are  easy  for  the 
Red  Devil.  Just  poke  the  nose  up  into  the  corner,  and 
in  ten  seconds  the  rivet  is  cut. 

;^  Call  for  a  Red  Devil  Rivet  Cutter  demonstration  the 

^'  next  time  you  have  an  especially  difficult  rivet  cutting  job. 

Let  us  convince  you  of  Red  Devil  merit  by  putting  the 

'y:  tool  to  work  on  your  hardest  jobs,  and  with  your  own  men. 

:    ■■       Shall  we  send  you  descriptive  literature? 

RICE   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
•  .  . '.•  \  .;  Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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^ur/'Ncedl 

or 

Geometric  Dies 


^    'T^HREAD  cutting  occupies  a  front  rank 
-■■  position  among  railroad  shop  operations 


Good  threads  are  vital  factors  in  successful 
locomotive  operation.  On  boiler  accessories 
and  parts,  their  failure  may  mean  a  serious 
accident  or  failure  of  the  engine  itself.  On 
bolts  and  pins  they  affect  the  service  ob- 
tained and  maintenance  costs.  The  importance 
of  choosing  the  right  die  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 


THIS  job  illustrates  Geometric  equipment 
for  bolt,  stud,  and  pin  threading  opera- 
tions in  railroad  shops.  Geometries  and  adapt- 
able to  all  makes  of  turret  lathes  and  screw 
machines.  They  are  self-opening  and  adjust- 
able— a  guarantee  of  rapid  production  with 
>''  minimum  spoilage.  Micrometer  adjustment 
for  accurately  bobbed,  specially  hardened 
high-speed  or  carbon  steel  chasers  assures 
accuracy  of  product  and  long  service.  What 
more  can  you  ask?  :>^..v    -^;  \^:-  -^  ^i--:-. 

Send  for   Geometric   literature.     Have  yow  :■  r  :-''^ -'^''-'y-'.  ■■''.■- '■-''<'^''''^': '.^y' 

seen  our   monthly  publication,    "Thretuis"?        ■  \'''^-  y:y/'-^-<-:yy-'.  y- '■'■■: 'Xy -'^y' 


THE 


GEOMETRIC  TOOL  COMPANY 


NEW    HAVEN 


CONNECTICUT 


feJM^^^M5g^S^ssfe»ig^^gglig|5^Mfefe:^^ 
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RIVET  CUTTER^ 


Reaching  the  Corners 
With  a  Red  Devil 


. 


(  )n  work  in  the  corners  and  angles  of  a  car  the  Red 
Devil  Ivixii  (  niicr  (juickly  proves  itself  a  real  saver  of 
time  and  money. 

'J'liMse  places  thai  are  reached  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty 1)\    the  sledi;e  and  chisel  method  are  easy  for  the 
.    Red  ])evil.     Just  poke  the  nose  up  into  the  corner,  and 
.  in  ten  seconds  the  rivet  is  cut. 

Call  for  a  Red  1  )e\il  Rivet  Cutter  demonstration  the 
next  time  y(tu  have  an  especially  difficult  rivet  cutting^  job. 
Let  us  coinince  you  of  Red  Devil  merit  by  puttings  the 
tool  to  work  <»n  your  hardest  jobs,  and  with  your  own  men. 

Shall  we  send  }oii  descripli\e  literature? 

RICE   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Bldp.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Branch  Offin's  in  Principal  Cities 
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'T^HREAD  cutting  occupies  a  front  rank 
-■-  position  among  railroad  shop  operations. 
Good  threads  are  vital  factors  in  successful 
locomotive  operation.  On  boiler  accessories 
and  parts,  their  failure  may  mean  a  serious 
accident  or  failure  of  the  engine  itself.  On 
bolts  and  pins  they  affect  the  service  ob- 
tained and  maintenance  costs.  The  importance 


of   choosing   the 
estimated. 


right   die 


cannot   be   over- 


THTS  job  illustrates  Geometric  equipment 
for  bolt,  stud,  and  pin  threading  opera- 
tions in  railroad  shops.  Geometries  and  adapt- 
able 10  all  makes  of  turret  lathes  and  screw 
machines.  They  are  self-opening  and  adjust- 
able--a  guarantee  of  rapid  production  v,it!) 
minimum  spoilage.  Micrometer  adjustment 
for  accurately  bobbed,  specially  hardened 
high-speed  or  carbon  steel  chasers  assures 
accuracy  of  product  and  long  service.  What 
more  can  vou  ask? 


Send   for    Geometric   literature, 
seen  our   monthly  publication^ 


Have   you 
'Threads"*? 


THE 


GEOMETRIC  TOOL 

NEW   HAVEN         i  :        : 


COMPANY 

CONNECTICUT 
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Besly  Taps  Here  for  Fifteen  Years 


i 


u 


^^cy- 


We  have  yet  to  devise  a  sales  argument  for  Besly  Taps  that  bears  more 
weight  than  our  ability  to  point  out  hundreds  of  well-rated  Industrial  plants 
and  Railroads  who,  like  this  one,  have  standardized  upon  them. 
The  toughness,  the  hardihood,  the  ability  of  Besly  Taps  to  tap  far  more  than 
the  average,  has  led  to  their  selection  by  those  who  find  the  greatest  margin 
of  profit  through  the  use  of  the  best  possible  threading  tools. 

Taps  for  every  purpose. 


Catalog  on  Request 


CHARLES  H.  BESLY  &  COMPANY 


121  North  Clinton  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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Production    Per   Lathe   Per   Minute 

will  prove  this  to  you: 


f"'' 


Style  L 


Style  F 


McCROSKY  TURRETS 

are  not  mere  attachments  but  vital  producing  parts  of  your  Engine  Lathes.  They 
enable  the  operator  to  go  ahead  and  keep  going  until  a  job  requiring  from  3  to  4 
operations  is  finished.  They  make  an  Engine  Lathe  a  turret  lathe.  The  investment 
is  small,  the  saving  in  time  and  increase  in  production  large.  v  ; 

McCrosky  Turrets  require  no  special  attachments  for  installing.     They  are  com-  ;:^ 
posed  of  a  few  sturdy  units  designed  to  withstand  the  heaviest  stresses.     Made  in  7  1 ;  i 
styles  and  many  sizes,  there  is  one  for  your  job.  '<r  ^L V^ 

McCrosky  Catalog  No.  7  will  show  you  .'•  .   ^  •    v 
Send  for  a  copy  today 

McCROSKY   TOOL     CORPORATION 

Meadville,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

'-■■  •'^--  ■'■■'•••■-■  ■ 

Branches  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco.  Ageneles  in  aB  edier  principal  citiea. 

Export  Agents: 

Benjamin  Whittaker,  Inc.,  21  State  St.,  New  York 

Benjamin  Whittaker,  Ltd.,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  London  E,C.  4 
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weight  than  our  ability  to  point  out  hundreds  of  well-rated  Industrial  plants 
and  Railroads  who,  like  this  one,  have  standardized  upon  them. 
The  toughness,  the  hardihood,  the  ability  of  Besly  Taps  to  tap  far  more  than 
the  average,  has  led  to  their  selection  by  those  who  find  the  greatest  margin 
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Production    Per   Lathe   Per   Minute 

will  prove  this  to  you: 


Style  L 


Style  F 


McCROSKY   TURRETS 

are  not  mere  attachments  but  vital  producing  parts  of  your  Engine  Lathes.  They 
enable  the  operator  to  go  ahead  and  keep  going  until  a  job  requiring  from  3  to  4 
operations  is  finished.  They  make  an  Engine  Lathe  a  turret  lathe.  The  investment 
is  small,  the  saving  in  time  and  increase  in  production  large. 

McCrosky  Turrets  require  no  special  attachments  for  installing.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a  few  sturdy  units  designed  to  withstand  the  heaviest  stresses.  Made  in  7 
styles  and  many  sizes,  there  is  one  for  your  job. 

McCrosky  Catalog  No.  7  will  show  you 
Send  for  a  copy  today 

McCROSKY    TOOL     CORPORATION 

Meadville,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco.  Agencies  in  all  other  principal  citie*. 

Export  Agents: 

Benjamin  Whittaker,  Inc.,  21  State  St.,  New  York 

Benjamin  Whittaker,  Ltd.,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  London  E.C.  4 


COST  CUTTING  TOOLS 
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— ^Here's  the  answer  in  The 
Starrett  Book  for  Machinists' 
Apprentices. 

Nearly  200  pages  of  the  things  that  every 
man  who  becomes  a  machinist  must  learn 
either  by  study  or  by  questions. 

176  pages  of  text,  157  separate  illustrations, 
showing  different  operations  and  uses  of  tools; 
and  22  tables  of  data  that  every  machinist,  ap- 
prentice or  expert  has  occasion  to  use  in  his 
daily  work.  Bound  in  red  Athol  Leather. 

How  to  lay  out  work;  how  to  read  working  drawings, 
micrometers,  Tcmiers;  fits;  limits  of  tolerance;  drilling, 
feeds  and  speeds,  lathe  work  and  lathe  tools;  screw 
thread  cutting,  selecting  change  gears;  taper  turning; 
grinding;  how  to  use  jigs;  setting  up  machinery — these 
are  «ome  of  the  subjects  treated. 

If  yoa  havenH  already  one  of  the  40,000  copies  of  this 
book  sold  during  the  past  five  years — get  one  today. 
75  cents  at  any  hardware  store. 
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GARDNER 

€  Vumps  -  Governors  -  Compressors 

\5Wv  it  TESTS:  Before  any  product  leaves  our 

y     >^        ;^^  plant  it  is  thoroughly  tested  under  aSual 

>    ii:    -  ,     i^         ^working  conditions. 

'y:'-yh:\-!::^'i^::--:V-:'::-     These  tests  are  made  by  workmen  of  the 

longest  experience  —  men  who  have  been 

i :        :      5^^^^  w^      building  Gardner  machinery  all  their  lives 

^      :     :     ';     and  know  when  it  is  right.   It  takes  time 

and  costs  money:    Often  a  compressor  or 

B^'    ^-         pump  will  be  on  the  testing  floor  for  days: 

^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^'^^   ■    -  ^        But  when  the  test  is  completed,  we  know 

{;    a  it  is  built  right.  ^ 

Gardner  Pumps,  Compressors  and  Gov- 
ernors have  been  standard  equipment  in 
good  plants  for  years.  Careful  testing, 
which  insures  the  product  you  buy  being 
■y'\ySx.        up  to  Gardner  standard,  is  just  one  reason* 

'\  ■■■'■-■■':'' ■..:.\\y-.:-^:\,y :  No  matter  what  your  requirements,  there  is  a 

■■:/-■'■■' y''  -^^ij.  ^•■X_^- :  _  Gardner  just  right  for  your  work.    And  every 

i  •■  . ; .  •   '  Gardner  produd  is  built  up  to  the  high  quality 

standard  established  by  the  founders  of  this 

y :'■■'■[':  ::-^~^J''\C~\'^--':-  business   62  years    ago.     Separate  bulletins 

;;;;.^r\  ;  _.V;;:;;-:\'^'  describing  our  produHs  to  you  on   request, 

GARDNER  GOVERNOR  COMPANY 

^^;     if    ■^  Q^uincy,  Illinois 

■.■■■■[.y/'::-:\-'-  ^umps — Governors — Compressors 


Chicago 
^■her  BIdg. 


New  York 
Singer  Bldg. 


Philadelphia 
604  Arch  St. 


San  Francisco 
305  Howard  St. 


Lo*  Angele* 
409  E.  Third  Sc 


■f  ..:-■•    ::■■>':. 
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With  the 
MstolOiipand 


ck  & Deck^p&rtahle  electric  tools ar0 
^ftingtUshjtd  from  aU  oih^iBrs  %y  the  pat" 
f^ed  ^^ Pistol  Grip  and  Trigger  Switch. 

BLACK  & 

Portable  El^tric  Drills 
Electric  ValVe  Grinders 


^f 


Used  wherever  elej^ricity  is  available.   Operate  oo 
isandafdidecttic  light  cirpuits  or  farm  lightiag  circuits. 

'In  onienng,  titeu^Y  Specify  whether  110,  220  or 
32  yoltjE!Kiiiiik]«is.4$S^«dt    It  makes  no  difference 
%hi^|($i1cun9ent  is  d|lr^  or  alternating.    They  run 
,«a>er. 


♦;".  '.   iX« 


T&grBLADK 


Sold  by  the  leading  Madbitie^,  Mill  Supplyi'Elec' 
trical.  Hardware  aiid^|iLirti>ia]i«ive  Supfdy  Hbufies. 

Upon  request  vnk  yfS^j^MyLmod  you  con^^^e 
catalogue  descril»ng^^pwr&ne  of  Boriuble  ELNDCrk 
Drills,  Electric  Vsdve  fSrinders  and  Hac|ric  Air  Com* 

pr^sors. 

e;ckermfg.co. 


1%»|Ei^rf%3Sla-YANIA  AVENUE 

heights:  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  1^S.A. 


Loi  Aocdes.  Sotcde.  C3>ici80,  Ckvdand.      .  Oaaoit     «     MUk 

J^M^n^aUi.     2inM«rii*RlBt<l(,    )4}e S^Xtkb^Hi Ave.    AOSOMn^ttAvc.     9kUMA|R|.     mtHpijptt 
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New  Series  ''B  B 


f> 


Norton  Speed  Controlled 


Self  Lowering  Jacks 


■I'i'-y-.'..'''-^^    H 


■^■■■'•■.:-j.  .; 


The  Highest  Class  Jack 
m  the  World 


This  "New  Series  BB"  is  a  marvel 
of  Simplicity  and  Safety — and  it  is 
Trouble-Proof. 

Perfect  Speed  Control  prevents 
too  feist  lowering  and  overcomes 
all  objections  ever  made  against 
Self-Low^ering  Jacks.  It  will  save 
enough  in  repairs  alone  to  justify 
its  use. 


It  is  guaranteed  by  the  Pioneer  and 
Leader  in  the  Ball-Bearing  Jack  In- 
dustry and  every  Jack  user  know^s 
by  experience  that  the  Norton 
guarantee  is  good. 


Send  for  latest  Catalogue 


A.  0.  NORTON 

(INCORPORATED) 

440  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


"..I- •'•••, 
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CONDITIONS  like  this  mean  busy  Boilermakers  and  high  repair  cost.     Engines  kept 
from  service  are  mighty  expensive  too,  hence  the  problem  is  to  get  the  work  done 
well  and  quick.    Which  means — 

Pneumatic  Tools 

The  World's  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Tools 

which  bring  speed  and  economy  to  railway  shops  not  alone  under  conditions  like  this,  but  at  all  seasons, 
and  have  proved  themselves  mighty  important  factors  in  reducing  shop  operation  and  repair  costs. 

Remember — THOR  Pneumatic  Tools,  due  to  THOR   design,    construction    and   operation   insure   not 
alone  quick  work,  but  good  work  quick,  which  is  why  THORS  in  railway  service  are  making  good. 

Write  for  Catalog,  or  have  our  Service  Engineer  Call 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 

ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


BIRMINGHAM 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 
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New  Series  'BB 


f> 


Norton  Speed  Controlled 


Self  Lowering  Jacks 


The  Highest  Class  Jack 
in  the  World 


New  Series  BB"  is  a  marvel 
of  Simplicity  and  Safety — and  it  is 
Trouble-Proof. 

Perfect  Speed  Control  prevents 
too  fast  lowering  and  overcomes 
all  objections  ever  made  against 
Self-Low^ering  Jacks.  It  will  save 
enough  in  repairs  alone  to  justify 
its  use. 


It  is  guaranteed  by  the  Pioneer  and 
Leader  in  the  Ball-Bearing  Jack  In- 
dustry and  every  Jack  user  knows 
by  experience  that  the  Norton 
guarantee  is  good. 


Send  for  latest  Catalogue 


A.  0.  NORTON 

(INOORPORATED) 

440  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 
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CONDITIONS  like  this  mean  busy  Boilermakers  and  high  repair  cost.     Engines  kept 
from  service  are  mighty  expensive  too,  hence  the  problem  is  to  get  the  work  done 
well  and  quick.     Which  means— 

Pneumatic  Tools 

The  World's  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Tools 

which  brines  speed  and  economy  to  railway  shops  not  alone  under  conditions  like  this,  but  at  all  seasons, 
and  have  proved  themselves  mighty  important  factors  in  reducing  shop  operation  and  repair  costs. 

Remember — THOR  Pneumatic  Tools,  due  to  THOR    design,    construction    and    operation    insure    not 
alone  quick  work,  but  good  work  quick,  which  is  why  THORS  in  railway  service  are  making  good. 

Write  for  Catalog,  or  have  our  Service  Engineer  Call 

INDEPENDENT  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 

ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


BIRMINGHAM 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 
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rooksbySss 

Tools 


[ 


',   .* 


:r  -. 


.P 


How  many  tons  of  coal  are 
your  engines  wasting  annu- 
ally due  to  scored  cylinders 
and  worn  valve  bushings?  You  can't  tell — but  that 
fuel  certainly  makes  a  big  pile  unless  you  keep  those 
cylinders  and  valve  bushings  round  and  true.  Rooksby 
Portable  Machine  Tools  will  do  THAT  for  you — at 
small  cost  and  minimum  engine  delay.  The  coal  econ- 
omy pays  for  them — Rooksby  Tools  are  a  profitable 
investment  for  YOU. 

Let  us  send  you  Bulletin  L  on  the  Rooksby  Portable 
Cylinder  Boring  Machine  and  Portable  Valve  Boring 
Machine— it  shows  you  the  first  step  toward  better 
locomotive  efficiency. 


E.   J.    ROO 

1072  HAMILTON  STREET 


BY   &   CO. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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This  Tool  Is  Ready  for  Service 

The  grinder  has  just  given  it  a  smooth  cutting  edge  of 
correct  shape  with  proper  rake  and  clearance.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  job  and  knows  that  it  w^ill  stay 
ground  because 


It  Is  Made  from 


D5 


DO 


rn 


;s 


DOUBLE 


fi/GHSPitD  STtiL 


which  guarantees 

Fewer   Grindings 

More  Metal  Removed 
Per  Unit  of  Time 

Reduced  Labor  Costs 

No   Special   Tempering 
Equipment 

Minimum  Breakage 


These  are  results  from 
actual  railroad  shop  ex- 
perience.^ Ask  us  how  you 
can  get  them  in  your  shop. 


Cleveland  Knozville,  Tenn. 

B.M.  JONES  S>  CD.  inc. 

192  Chambers  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Sam'l      Osborti       (Canada)    Ltd.     Montreal 


Detroit 
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ROOKSBY  ^^e 

Tools 


•\^  Start  your  Fuel 
(f^  \.  ^  Saving  Campaign 
k    with  "Rooksbys'' 


How  many  tons  of  coal  are 
your  engines  wasting  annu- 
ally due  to  scored  cylinders 
and  worn  valve  bushings?  You  can't  tell— but  that 
fuel  certainly  makes  a  big  pile  unless  you  keep  those 
cvlinders  and  valve  bushings  round  and  true.  Rooksby 
Portable  Machine  Tools  will  do  THAT  for  you — at 
small  cost  and  minimum  engine  delay.  The  coal  econ- 
omv  pays  for  them  -  Rooksby  Tools  are  a  profitable 
investment   for   ^'OU. 

Let  us  send  vou  Bulletin  L  on  the  Rooksby  Portable 
Cvlinder  Boring  Machine  and  Portable  Valve  Boring 
.\iachine  it  shows  you  the  rtrst  step  toward  better 
locomotive  etficiencv. 


E.    J.    ROOKSBY    &    CO. 


1072  HAMILTON  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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This  Tool  Is  Ready  for  Service 

The  grinder  has  just  given  it  a  smooth  cutting  edge  of 
correct  shape  with  proper  rake  and  clearance.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  job  and  knows  that  it  will  stay 
ground  because 

It  Is  Made  from 


DOUBLE 


>/*     SM^.^/J 


which  guarantees 

Fewer   Grindings 

More  Metal  Removed 
Per  Unit  of  Time 

Reduced  Labor  Costs 

No   Special   Tempering 
Equipment 


Minimum  Breakage 


These  are  results  from 
actual  railr(3ad  shop  ex- 
perience. Ask  us  how  you 
can  get  them  in  your  shop. 


f    £     -.»•    T'-^*-.V/_      _     l-X^M   : 
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A  FEW 


tIMIMIIlHIIIIIIUIItMllt 


MIDVALE  AND  CAMBRIA 
RAILROAD  SPECIALTIES 


1 


■v\.,    ■ 


<'.■ 


AXLES  for  passenger  cars,  freight  cars,  tender  trucks,  emd 

engine  trucks.    Regular  or  "special"  steel.     "Coffin  process," 

annealed,  or  quenched  and  tempered. 
•» 

BOILEIR  TUBES.  Genuine  old-fashioned  knobbled  char- 
coal iron  lap-welded  boiler  tubes.  Also  lap-welded  steel 
boiler  tubes.  .  ' 


■  I- .  »■  .vr- 


.r. 


BOILER  PLATES,  locomotive  fire-box  steel,  etc. 
CARS.     Steel  freight  cars,  tank  cars,  etc.    .. 

CAR  FORCINGS  AND  CAR  PARTS.        f| 
PRESSED  STEEL  SHAPES  FOR  CARS.      '^ 

RAIL  BRACES.     Pressed  steel.       V  " '  ■■.-:■ 


TOOL  STEELS.    Carbon,  special  alloy  and  high  speed  steels 
for  every  purpose.  -  :■■:,:,■■  > 

WHEELS.     Steel-tired  and  rolled  steel.         i^ '^  >'    -^  w  ^(  j^- 


Our  "List  of  Steel  and  Other  Products" 
itemizes  these  and  man})  other  spe- 
cialties    of  interest     to     railroad     men. 


MIDVALE  STEEL  AND  ORDNANCE  COMPANY 
CAMBRIA  STEEL  COMEANY 


General  Sales  Office,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DitMct  Salts  OffccM 

Atlanta.  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Detroit.  New  York,  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh,  Sain  Francisco.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  St.  Louia 


Sole  Export  RepreienlaHoes 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  165  Broadway.  New  York 

All  export  inquiries  ahotild  be  sent  to  this  addreaa 


KintMiiiiiiiittiiiiitiiitM 


HIiniHUIIIMIIUMIMIMItlllllMHItHHI 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiniiiifliHin^^^^^ 
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VANADIUM -ALLOYS      STEEL     CO. 

I^fAIN    OFFICE   AND    TV^ORKS  :    LA.TROBE,    PA.. 

:     BF9ANCMES     ■ 

INDIANAPOLIS  BOSTON  CLEVELAND  PITTSBURGH  CINCINNATI  DAVTON  NEW   YORK 

BUPrALO  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  TORONTO  DETROIT  MEMPHIS  ERIE  ROCHESTER 

I  wahchOvjsc  >  (wvAllCHOUSK> 
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PRESSURE 
SEATED 


AIR  VALVES 


p'.'/,'.". ' 


Style  P.  O.  Pandlal  Valve 


"THE  VALVE  THAT  NEVER  LEAKS" 

Do  Your  Air  Valves  Leak  ? 
Ask  'Uim"  He  knows! 

Every  leak  is  an  extra  load  on 
your  Compressor — an  added  pull 
on  your  coal-pile — and  a  steady 
drain  on  your  Cash-Box. 

Sizes:  %-,  H".  J4*.  VaT.  1".  Wa".  VA",  2" 

Put  Your  Valve  Troubles  Up  To  Us 


Write  us  for  a  sample  valve,  test  it  until  you  are  satisfied,  th  en  buy  some — ^You  can't  lose. 


■ 


There 

a  Cleco 
Fitting 

Made 

for 
Every 
Need 


No  "Packinji**  required.  The 
Hollow  Plug  is  Pressure-Seated, 
and  by  constant  use  automat- 
ically reseats  itself. 


Body  and  Plug  are  ground  In 
position.  The  "taper"  of  Plug 
is  carefully  figured  out  in  all 
sizes  of  Valves  to  allow  easy 
turning  of  Handle  under  all 
pressures. 


Standard  W  Pipe  Thread 


Handle  is  pinued  on  solid  end 
of  Plug.  No  "nut"  as  in  the 
ordinary  Plug  Cock  for  men  to 
tamper  with  or  to  get  loose, 
allowing  plug  to  get  off  seat 
and  cause  leak?<>e. 


Unrestricted  air  passage  allows 
ample  volume  of  air  to  pass 
freely  and  without  friction 

Has  but  three  parts :^ 
BODY 
PLUG 

HANDLE 

One  can  "See"  from  a  dis- 

tance    if   Cleco    Valve    i> 

open  or  closed  by  position 

of  handle.  Other  makes 

with  "Wheel"  control 

require  a  visit  to  find 

out  if  Valve  is  fully 

open  or  partially  so. 

Why  waste  time? 


Wa  8  t  e  Port 
whichpermits 
the  air  in  Hose 
to  escape  to  at- 
mosphere when 
N'alve  is  closed. 


For  Pipe 

or 
Hose  Line 
From 
Air 
Com- 
pressor 

to 
Air  Tool 


Standard  Pipe  Thread 


Style  A 

30- Degree 

Angle    Valve 


Style  F.  W. 

Four    Way 


Style  L,  W. 

Large    Waste 


Style  S.  L. 

Straight   Line 


Style  R.  A. 

60 -Degree 
Angle  Valve 


Comprises  12-Units :— Valves,  Couplings,  Never  Slip  Hose  Clamps,  Y-Hose 
Fittings,  Air  Hose,  Hose  Menders,  Mender  Clamps,  Blow  Guns,  Grooved 
SERVICE  —  A  SYSTEM  Nipples,  Wire  Clamp  Tool,  Wire  Bands,  Manifolds — 

Bo'wes  •*' 


'Pressure  Tight*'  Hose  Couplings 

Standard  Equipment  Everywhere 


Absolutely  Air  Tight  under  all 
pressures.  Instantly  connected  or 
disconnected. 


Bowes  Coupling  and  Cleco  Air 
Valves  make  absolutely  Air  Tight 
Hose  and  Pipe  Lines. 


Cut  Shows  Cleco  Never  Slip  Hose  Clamps  Attached  to  Bowes 
Bulletin  47  Gives  Full  Partieulart 

THE  CLEVELAND  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  CO. 

Air  TooT  Specialists,   Riveters,   Chippers,    Piston   Drills,   Rammers,  Valve  and  Hose  Fittings 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York — Boston  St.  Louis — Chicago 

Philaddphia  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Cincinnati  Sen  Frandsoo  Canada:  Toronto,     Ontario  Montreal,   Quebec 
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TOOL  STEELS 


^aa^^^ 


3539 


Blue  ^^^  Chip 


IS    High  Speed  | 

";';;:av'--.w:         and  other    ■\-:-M:&^ 

I  il  Tool  Steels  $ 


^^^SSB 


^^r»«: 


The  knowledge,  experience  and  skill 
of  Sheffield  combined  with  the  best 
Pittsburgh  practice  have  made  these 
steels  the  standards  of  Quality  and 
Uniformity    wherever    Tools    are    used 


.-'■,      ;,:■•'     V 


FiRTH-STERLING 
STEEL   COMPANY 

<J)(CcK^ee Sporty  "Pa. 

NEW  YORK         BOSTON         PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND         PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO  V^ 
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HOISTS 


Industry's  Ally 

T  IFTING,  tugging  and  sweating — ^thousands 
of  men  uselessly  spend  their  energy  each 
day,  doing  work  that  could  better  be  done  by 
mechanical  means.  When  labor  was  cheap 
this  might  have  been  excusable,  but  not  now. 

Cyclone  Hoists  stand  way  out  in  front  as  an 
ally  of  all  industry.  In  the  machine  shop,  in 
the  foundry,  out  on  the  loading  platform,  in 
the  stock  room,  wherever  there  is  lifting  to 
be  done.  Cyclone  Hoists  may  profitably  be 
employed  to  cut  costs  and  speed  production. 

Cyclone  Hoists  are  built  in  various  sizes  to  eco- 
nomically lift  any  weight  up  to  40  tons.  They 
work  on  entirely  different  principle  from  any 
other  hoist.  This  principle — the  Gyrating  Yoke — 
gives  an  easier  hand  chain  pull  with  greater  lifting 
speed,  smoother  action,  greater  safety  and  longer 
life  than  any  other  design. 

We  ask  every  concern  handling  weights  of  100 
pounds  or  more  to  send  for  catalog. 

llie  Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co. 

Cleveland,  O. 


HOISTS 

'     New  Yoric 
30   Church  St. 


CRANES 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Pittsburgh 
Henry  W.  Olivw  Udg. 


»■ 


f  ■  " ' '  ■ 


X".'.. 
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GRAVER 

Water 
Softening  &  Purification 

HEADQUARTERS 


••  ■•.     r'.- 1- 


Important  Installations 

of  the 

GRAVER  Type  "K"  Water  Softener 

^^b^pw  Under  Comtnu:tion   h 

— 83,000  gallon  per  hour  plant  for  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad  at  their  Russell,  Kentucky  terminal. 

— 83,000  gallon  per  hour  plant  for  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad  at  their  Silvei  Grove,  Kentucky  terminaL 

— 25,000  gallon  per  hour  plant  for  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railroad  at  their  Osawatomie,  Kansas  terminal. 
This  softener  will  be  provided  with  storage  capacity  at 
top  of  main  settling  tank  capable  of  holding  150,000 
gallons  of  the  treated  water. 

— 30,000  gallon  per  hour  plant  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  at  their  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  terminal. 

— 20,000  gallon  per  hour  plant  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Railroad  at  their  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
terminal.  This  softener  will  be  equipped  with  storage 
capacity  at  the  top  capable  of  holding  100,000  gallons 
of  the  treated  water. 

These  installations  reflect  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  money-saving  possibil- 
ities in  the  treatment  of  locomotive  boiler  feed  v^^aters.  They  also  indicate  the 
preference  for  the  Graver  Type  "K"  Water  Softener  in  important  installations 
where  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  performance  and  results.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  write  our  Railroad  Department  about  your  water  problems.  We  will  give 
them  careful  consideration  from  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific  standpoint. 

GRAVE  R  Qnpomthm 

East  Chicago,  Indiana 

'  Address  Correspondence  to  Home  Office  or  Nearest  of  these  Branch  Offices: 

2M  Breaaway        Coacstoga  BUf.        Nickolat  BMf .       GwyUc  BMf .        Stcrer  BUf .  C\ojA  BUk.  B«n>oa  E^a.-. 


\    v^^ 


MEW  YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


TOLEDO 


aNCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITT       SAN  FRANCISCO 


(ll-E) 
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STEEL  HANGERS 


f 


\      -^ 


Have  Taken 
The  Hard 
Work  Out 
of  Shaft 
Hanging 


r#  r 


v>^^ 


There  was  a  time  when 
hanging  shafting  was  a 
back-breaking  job. 

Now  it  is  different—  be- 
cause "Pioneer"  Steel 
Hangers  weigh  about 
one-third  as  much  as 
the  old-style  cast  iron. 

The  cost  of  the  mill- 
wrighting  is  also  very 
materially  reduced  and 
the  "Pioneer"  does  not 
break— Never. 

Its  price  is  no  higher. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  booklet  "Trans- 
mission Data".  Con- 
tains some  plain  truths 
worth  reading. 


STANDARD  PRESSED  STEEL  GO 


PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


•«»»)l?»^BF«p«W. 
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Boosting  Forge  Shop  Output 

The  furnace  equipment  of  your  forge  shops  is 
a  big  factor — higher  production  rate  of  forged 
and  heat  treated  parts  depends  directly  on  the 
efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  furnaces, 

Ferguson 

Shop 

Furnaces 

are  designed  and  built  to  handle  all  classes  of 
railway  work.  We  are  specialists  in  this  line 
— the  benefit  of  our  experience  is  always  at 
your  service.  Meeting  your  special  require- 
ments is  our  business — come  to  us  with  your 
furnace  problems. 

FERGUSON  FURNACE  CO. 

Main  Office 

CHICAGO  TOLEDO  NEW  YORK 
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Have  Taken 
The  Hard 
Work  Out 
of  Shaft 
Hanging 


There  was  a  time  when 
hanging  shafting  was  a 
back-breaking  job. 

Now  it  is  different— be- 
cause "Pioneer"  Steel 
Hangers  weigh  about 
one-third  as  much  as 
the  old-style  cast  iron. 

The  cost  of  the  mill- 
wrighting  is  also  very 
materially  reduced  and 
the  "Pioneer"  does  not 
break— Never. 

Its  price  is  no  higher. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  booklet  "  Trans - 
mission  Data".  Con- 
tains some  plain  truths 
worth  reading. 


STANDARD  PRESSED  STEEL  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA.  U.  S.  A. 


^ 


i,'     -'  wr    •  J 
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Boosting  Forge  Shop  Output 


The  furnace  equipment  of  your  forge  shops  is 
a  big  factor — higher  production  rate  of  forged 
and  heat  treated  parts  depends  directly  on  the 
efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  furnaces. 


uson 


'•    "'  ':>;.;:/':-•'    Shop  :-^;::^ - ;  ^- r:' 

Furnaces 

are  designed  and  built  to  handle  all  classes  of 
railw^ay  w^ork.  We  are  specialists  in  this  line 
— the  benefit  of  our  experience  is  aWays  at 
your  service.  Meeting  your  special  require- 
ments is  our  business — come  to  us  with  your 
furnace  problems. 


•^■* 


FERGUSON  FURNACE  CO. 

Main  Office 

CHICAGO  TOLEDO  NEW  YORK 
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LYON  LOCKERS 
GIVE  YOU 

-Durability 

-Security 
and 

-  Convenience 


■  ■^Im  y-'/ 


l^'?l 


S\! 


i-^l 


tel 


^^jt^^^Sfe 


-^^^gin^' 


*s-a 


CHICAOO 

NE.W    VORK 

ROCH  ESTER 

PHILADELPHIA 


Section  oF  Lyon  Locker  Enclosures 
lat  Municipal  Beach.  Coney  Island 
'where  thousands  oF  bathers  leave  their  I 
belonjin^s  saFe  in  Lyon  Lockers. 

5teel5helving,Locker5  AND  GeneralEquipment 


\ 


BOSTON 

DETROIT 

OINCINNATI 

PITTSBURGH 


^§m^. 
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IRON 
CEM  EHTSI 
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Do  Their  Fluctuations 
Affect  Your  Screw -Threads? 


Do  the  fluctuations  of  your  thermometer  and  pres- 
sure gauge  aflPect  your  screw-thread  joints  ? 

You  can  make  your  screw-thread  joints  tight  beyond 
the  possibility  of  leaking  by  making  them  with 
Smooth-On  Elastic  Cement  No.  3. 

No  matter  what  the  conditions  are — hot  or  cold,  wet 
or  dry,  pressure  or  vacuum — Smooth-On  Cement  met- 
alizes  when  it  hardens,  seals  the  joint,  and  expands 
and  contracts  evenly  with  the  metal  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Smooth-On  Elastic  Cement  No.  3,  when  hard,  will 
withstand  fire,  steam,  water,  oil  or  ammonia.  A  tight 
joint  is  certain  at  all  temperatures. 

Screw-thread  joints  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  uses 
of  Smooth-On   Iron  Cement.     Our  New  Smooth-On 
Instruction  Book  No  18  illustrates  and  describes  many 
others.      Mostly    they    are    described 
by   the   engineers   who   did   the   work 
— all    kinds    of    repairs.      Permanent 
repairs,    too;    not    temporary    make- 
shifts. 

We  have  printed  thousands  of  copies 
of  Smooth-On  Instruction  Book  No. 
18.  One  of  them  is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing.    Free,  of  course. 

It's  an  authoritative  book,  of  the 
greatest  help  in  any  Power  Plant. 


Sign  and  Mail  the  Coupon  NOW 


to 


SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

570-574  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  By  Supply  Houses 
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CatahqiMf  Ah'S 
For  the  f^foper 


Cram    Full   of    Information 

Eighty  large  pages,  well  illus- 
trated, describing  in  detail  the 
Stewart  line  of  Furnaces,  Forges 
and  Heat  Treating  Equipment. 
Valuable  heat  treating  informa- 
tion. A  book  you  should  have  for 
convenient  reference. 


Stewart  No.  36  Oven 
Furnace 

For  Carbonizing,  Heat  Treat- 
ing, Annealing,  etc. 

Large  enough  to  receive  and  hold 
carbonizing'  boxes  and  annealing'  pots 
of  tiie  larger  sizes  and  to  handle  heavy 
and   long   work. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Opening,   20"  x  3<";   depth  72" 

Floor  spetce,  68"   x   94" 

G<<s    and    air    connectioiM,    V 

Special   compoMition  fire   brick  walls  V-/i" 

special    insulation 
Sh.'pping   weight,   12,000   lbs. 
For    gas    or   oil    fuel 


Speed-Accuracy 

TODAY'S  demands  in  railway  tool  rooms  and  re- 
pair shops  call  for  the  rehabilitation  of  equipment, 
and  the  attainment  of  an  exceptionally  high  plane  of 
efficiency,  which  alone  can  meet  the  urgent  problems 
of  transportation. 

Heat  treatment  is  more  than  ever  an  essential  ele- 
ment— especially  since  time  is  at  a  premium,  and  re- 
sults must  be  absolutely  accurate  and  high  grade.  The 
investment  in  material  and  labor  is  too  great  to  war- 
rant any  uncertainty  in  this  important  part  of  the 
work — production  must  be  of  uniform  quality,  with 
economy  in  time,  labor  and  fuel. 

Methods  of  heat  treatment  have  changed  radically 
since  pre-war  days — only  furnaces  constructed  scien- 
tifically and  practically  can  stand  up  under  the  exact- 
ing requirements  of  railway  shops  today. 

Stewart  Furnaces  are  the  kind  railway  tool  makers 
and  repair  men  can  rely  upon.  They  are  built  ri^ht 
— they  combine  scientific  skill  and  practical  shop 
knowledge — they  will  satisfy  with  their  economy  and 
uniformity  of  product. 


High    Quality    Production 
with   Uniformity 


Guesswork"  and  "rule  of  thumb"  methods  don't 
get  anywhere  today.  Guarantee  your  heat  treatment 
with  Stewart  Furnaces — know  that  they  will  deliver 
a  superior  product  with  both  speed  and  accuracy. 

Stewart  Furnaces  are  doing  efficient  work  in  hun- 
dreds of  industrial  plants  all  over  North  America — 
their  satisfactory  service  is  ample  evidence  of  their 
adaptability  to  railway  requirements. 

Our  furnace  engineers  are  thorough  metal- 
lurgists and  practical  shop  men  —  their 
counsel  and  experience  is  at  your  service. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company 

1134  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago 


350  Broadway 
New  York 


Railway  Exch.  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 


December,  1920 


RAILWAY    MECHANICAL    ENGINEER 


Starting,  Stopping  and  Reversing  Many 
Times  a  Day  Manifests  the  Stamina  of 

a  Type  T  Motor 

Power  is  an  important  factor  in  lowering  costs.  Efficient  work  de- 
mands dependable  power — a  rugged  motor — a  motor  that  will  do 
more  work. 

\^  ith  a  steady  flow  of  power  a  Type  T  Motor  keeps  this  pipe  thread- 
ing machine  at  maximum  production  with  minimum  operating  ex- 
pense. Its  efficiency  is  unaffected  by  the  severe  service  this  work 
imposes  by  frequent  stopping,  starting  and  reversing.  Oils,  dust,  cut- 
tings, unfavorable  working  conditions  do  not  interfere  with  its 
dependable  every-day  service. 

A  Type  T  Motor's  ability  to  deliver  dependable  power,  whether  it  be 
driving  a  mammoth  boiler  fan  or  a  threading  machine,  is  found  in 
more  and  better  materials  in  vital  parts — field  coils  carefully  pro- 
tected for  severe  service,  a  commutator  eight  times  improved,  rugged 
brackets  and  heavier  shafts.  The  stamina  of  these  parts  gives  me- 
chanical strength  to  resist  the  strain  of  reversals  and  overloads.  These 
improvements  are  the  result  of  years  of  motor  experience  of  35 
Electrical    Engineers. 

It  is  futile  to  try  beating  down  costs  with  inefficient  power.  Pay  a 
little  more  and  have  a  motor  that  will  do  more  than  meet  ordinary 
conditions.     Buy  Type  T   Motors. 


We  spedillze  in  motors,  sixei  ^  to 
150  b.p. ,  constant  and  adjostabto 
speed  D.  C.  squirrel  cace  and  slip 
ring  A.    C. 

Dipidiic  complete  armature  in  oQ- 
proof  and  water-proof  Insulating  Tar- 
nish. This  is  foUoved  by  a  final 
baldng.  This  is  protection  that  meaoi 
depieiKiable  service. 


RELIANCE   ELECTRIC   &   ENGINEERING  CO. 

1084  Ivanhoe  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BRANCHES 
Boston       New  York       Philadelphia       Pittsburgh       Cincinnati       Detroit       Chicago 


RELIANCE  MCfVORS 
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Cram    Full    of    Information 

Eighty  large  page-.,  well  illus- 
trated, describing  in  detail  the 
Stewart  line  of  Furnaces.  lorges 
and  Heat  Treating  Etiiiipment. 
X'ahiable  licat  treating  intUrma- 
tion.  A  hook  you  siiould  have  for 
convenient   reference. 


Stewart    No.   36  Oven 
Furnace 

For  Carbonizing.  Heat  Treat- 
ing, Annealing,  etc. 

I-arcf  rimnirli  fci  rrtcivi-  ami  lioM 
.■ai'l)Oiiiziiivf  boxt'S  ami  aMiioaliiitr  jM>ts 
•  >i  tlio  larpcr  •;izt''N  ainl  to  hatnile  heavy 
ami    lonn    «ork. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Opening.   20"   x  3«   ;    depth   72" 

Floor  space,   68 "   x   94" 

G.^s    and    air    connections.    2" 

Special   composition   fire   brick   walls   V'^" 

special    insulation 
SI  pping    weight.    12,nC0   lbs. 
For    gas    or    oil    fuel 


TODAY'S  demands  in  railway  tool  rooms  and  re- 
pair shops  call  for  the  rehabilitation  of  equipment, 
and  the  attainment  of  an  exceptionally  high  plane  of 
cfhcienc) ,  which  alone  can  meet  the  urgent  problems 
of  transportation. 

Heat  treatment  is  more  than  ever  an  essential  ele- 
ment— especially  since  time  is  at  a  premium,  and  re- 
sults must  be  absolutely  accurate  and  high  grade.  The 
in\estmcnt  in  material  and  labor  is  too  great  to  war- 
rant an\  uncertaint)  in  this  important  part  of  the 
work — production  must  be  of  uniform  quality,  with 
economv   in  time,  labor  and  fuel. 

Methods  of  heat  treatment  have  changed  radically 
since  pre-war  days — only  furnaces  constructed  scien- 
titirally  and  practically  can  stand  up  under  the  exact- 
ing requirements  of  railway  shops  today.  : 

Stewart  Furnaces  are  the  kind  railway  tool  makers 
and  repair  men  can  rely  upon.  They  are  built  ri<rlit 
— they  combine  scientific  skill  and  practical  shop 
knowledge — they  will  satisfy  with  their  economy  and 
uniformit)-  of  product. 


High    Quality    Production 
with    Uniformity 

"(liK's.swork"  and  "rule  (A  thumb"  methods  don't 
i^ct  anywhere  today.  ( iuarantee  your  heat  treatincnt 
with  Stewart  Furnaces — know  that  they  will  deliver 
a  superi<tr  product  with   huth  speed  and  accuracy. 

.^tewart  Furnaces  arc  d(»in«f  efficient  work  in  hun- 
dreds ii\  iiuUistrial  plants  all  over  North  .\merica — 
their  satisfactory  ser\  ice  is  a!iii)le  evidence  of  their 
adaptability  ti>  railway  requirements. 

Our  fnrnacp  cnginpers  are  thorough  metal- 

litrfdsts     and    practical    shop     men   —  their 

.  counsel  and  experience  is  at  your  service. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company 

1134  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago 


350  Broadway 
New  York 


Railway  Exch.  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 


:i^\.  ■■ 
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Starting,  Stopping  and  Reversing  Many 
Times  a  Dav  Manifests  the  Stamina  of 

a  Type  T  Motor 

Power  is  an  important  factor  in  lowering  costs.  Efficient  work  de- 
mands dependable  power — a  rugged  motor — a  motor  that  will  do 
more   work. 

\^  ith  a  steady  flow  of  power  a  Tn'PC  T  Motor  keeps  this  pipe  thread- 
ing machine  at  maximum  production  with  minimum  operating  ex- 
pense. Its  efliciency  is  unaffected  by  the  severe  service  this  work 
imposes  by  frequent  stopping,  starting  and  reversing.  Oils,  dust,  cut- 
tings, unfavorable  working  conditions  do  not  interfere  with  its 
dependable  every-day  service. 

A  Type  T  Motor's  ability  to  deliver  dependable  power,  whether  it  be  : 
driving  a  mammoth  boiler  fan  or  a  threading  machine,  is  found  in 
more  and  better  materials  in  vital  parts — field  coils  carefully  pro-  ; 
tected  for  severe  service,  a  commutator  eight  times  improved,  rugged 
brackets  and  heavier  shafts.  The  stamina  of  these  parts  gives  me- 
chanical strength  to  resist  the  strain  of  reversals  and  overloads.  These 
improvements  are  the  result  of  years  of  motor  experience  of  35 
Electrical    Engineers.  :  ,  • 

It  is  futile  to  try  beating  down  costs  with  inefficient  power.  Paj-  a 
little  more  and  have  a  motor  that  will  do  more  than  meet  ordinary 
conditions.     Buj-  Tjpe  T   Motors. 


We  specializ<>  in  motors.  sUes  ^  to 
150  b.p. .  i-onstaiit  and  adjustable 
spe^d.  D.  ('. .  squirrrl  cage  and  alip 
ring  A.   C. 

Dipping  romplete  armature  In  Otl- 
proof  anil  ualcr-proof  insulating  tar- 
nish. Ttii'  iv  fiilIo»f(l  br  a  final 
baking.  Tbi>  is  prot'-rtion  that  meant 
l-'pendable  sf-nice. 
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1084  Ivaiihoe  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BRANCHES 
Boston        New  York       PKiladelphia       Pittsburgh        Cincinnati        Detroit       Chicago 
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THE 
aUESTION 

There  are  on- 
ly A  FEW  FOR- 
EIGN BORN  MEN 
COMING  TO  THI3 
COUNTRY  NOW  DUT 
NOT  NEARLY  ENOUGH 
TO  DO  ANYTHING  TO 
REDUCE  THE  C05T 
OF  COMMON  LABOR 

Today  THE  AVERAGE 

AMERICAN  BORN 
"WILL  NOT  DO  COM- 
MON LABOR.  How 
CAN  THE  COST  OF 
LABOR  BE  REDUC- 
EI12 


THE 
ANSWER 

Use  an  E.C.&M. 
Lifting  Magnet 
wherever  pojsibie 

and  RELEASE  LABOR 
FOR  THE  OTHER. 
JOBS  WESE  THE 
UFTING  MAGNET  HAS 

NO  PLACE.  It  will 
pay  wu  To  replace 
two  men  but  there 

iS  THE  P0>S5!BILITY 
)F  REPLACING  A5 
HIGH  A6  FIFTY  MER 

Write  torj 
Bulletin  1025 


_:.<-i 


f 


-^m^ 
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THE  ELECTRIC  CONTROLLER  &  MFG.  CO. 


^MKMINGHAM- 
BOSTON- 
CHICAGO- 

'CINCINNATI- 
DENVER - 
DETROIT- 


BmWN-MARXBU)& 
49  FEDERAL  ST 
CONWAY  BLDG. 
ti-'NAnONALBANKBlK 
GAIiElfCmCBlDC 
DIME  BANK  BLDG 


^w  -« .^.  .  mrWv  ^,ww^  PITTSBURGH- 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  ST.  LOUIS 

SALT  LAKE  Cmr- 
LOS  AN6ELE.S  - 01  THOMAS CO-WASHIWIOfl 61X  SAN FRANCUCO ■ 
NEW  YORK -50  CHURCH  STREET  SEATTLE' 
PHILADELPHU-WITHEFfSPGONBLDG.  TORONTO- 


OLIVER  BLDG., 
208N.BROADWAYI 
BOSTON  BLDG.I 
CALL  BUILDING^ 
524  PAVE.SOUTH 
TXADEKSBANK&LD& 


^^JJS£JBS^^. 
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CIRCUIT  BREAKERS 


Have  you  received  your 
copy  of  our  new  l-T-E 
Handbook? 


In  figuring  the  cost  of  I-T-E  CIRCUIT  BREAKERS 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  Fuses  remember  that  you  pay 
for  I-T-E  CIRCUIT  BREAKERS  once  and  for  Fuses 
constantly.  ,- 

THE  CUTTER  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Making  Fine  Tools 


Dumore  Grinders  are  popular  here  as  in 
every  plant  where  fine  tools  are  made. 
Their  accuracy  makes  them  useful  for 
the  finest  finishing  work;  their  simpli- 
city and  convenience  make  them  practi- 
cal for  many  difficult,  almost  inaccessi- 
ble jobs. 

Dumore  Grinders  transform  any  lathe 
into  a  precision  grinder ;  they  make  fine 
finishing  possible  in  every  machine  shop. 

.  •   May  we  tell  you  more  about  themf 


An  Interesting 

Operation,  Economically 

Performed  by  Means  of 

a  DUMORE  Grinder 


This  photograph  —  taken  at  the 
City  Engineering  Company's 
(Dayton,  Ohio)  plant  shows  a 
Dumore  Grinder  finishing  the 
main  shank  and  head  of  a  special 
draw-in  collet.  There  were  500 
put  through  in  this  special  lot 
and  the  time  for  the  operation 
shown  averaged  8  minutes  per 
piece. 

The  second  operation;  grinding 
the  internal  face  of  the  collet 
nut,  was  also  performed  by  this 
convenient  precision  tool. 


liOlA.  16THDS.        ,, 
Z  \  \" 


nil 

1  5  HEX. 


10  B.&S.  TAPER 


500  SPECIAL  COLLETS 


D.Q.=  SURFACES 
"DUMORE  GROUND" 


WISCONSIN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


3730SIXTEENTH  STREET 


RACINE,  WISCONSIN 
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Grinding  Perfonnance 


Depends  VitaDy 
on  the 


Grinding  Machine  Used 

RAILROADS  have  recognized  the  urgent  need  for 
good  grinding  machines  to  efficiently  meet  the 
increasing  demands  for  dependable  grinding  service 
required  by  their  machine  shops,  tool  rooms  and  electric 
shops.  .  ;  r  :   V  ,    , 


The  illustrations  show 


1 


U.  S.  Electrical  Grinders 


meeting  the  exacting  requirements  of  railroads.    They  use  ^( 
machines  because  they  are  designed  and  built  for  the  hard  and 
heavy  service  which  they  have  to  render. 

Direct  connected  electric  grinders  of  this  kind  reduce  the  spac* 
taken  ordinarily  by  grinders.  There  are  no  belts,  no  counter- 
shafts, to  interfere  with  crane  operations  or  to  obstruct  lighting. 
The  motor  is  totally  enclosed,  equipped  with  an  especially  hcftTj 
shaft  and  dust  proof  bearings  to  insure  reliability  and  minimum 


Plenty  of  copper  is  used  in  the  armature  coUa, 
allowing  motor  to  run  continuously  widumt 
excess  heating.     ;:".;■< 

Write  for  our  descriptive  catalogue  on  electric 
grinders,  portable  grinders  and  electric  drilk. 


The  United  States 
Electrical  Tool  Co. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 


Branch   Offices:   Boston,   Ckicaco,    CUtoIuuI, 
Pittsburgh,  New  York,  PhUadelpliia,  St. 


C 
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Making  Fine  Tools 


Dumore  Grinders  are  popular  here  as  in 
every  plant  where  fine  tools  are  made. 
Their  accuracy  makes  them  useful  for 
the  finest  finishing  work ;  their  simpli- 
city and  convenience  make  them  practi- 
cal for  many  ditlicult,  almost  inaccessi- 
ble jobs. 

Dum.ore  Grinders  transform  any  lathe 
;'nto  a  precision  grinder;  they  make  fine 
finishing  possible  in  every  machine  shop. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  them? 


An  Interesting 

Operation^  Economically 

Performed  by  Means  of 

a  DUMORE  Grinder 


This  photograph  —  taken  at  the 
City  Engineering  Company's 
(Dayton,  Ohio)  plant  shows  a 
Dumore  Grinder  finishing  the 
main  shank  and  head  of  a  special 
draw-in  collet.  There  were  500 
put  through  in  this  special  lot 
and  the  time  for  the  operation 
shown  averaged  8  minutes  per 
piece. 

The  second  operation;  grinding 
the  internal  face  of  the  collet 
nut,  was  also  performed  by  this 
convenient  precision  tool. 


5  DIA.  16THDS. 


1  iOlA.  16  THDS.         „                 1  g  HEX. 
*   WALL  


Ml 


h- 


10  B.iS.  TAPER 
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500  SPECIAL  COLLETS 


D.G.=  SURFACES 
"DUMORE  GHOUNO" 


WISCONSIN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


3730SIXTEEi\TH  STREET 


RACINE,  VVlSCOiNSIN 
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Grmding  Performance 

Depends  Vitally 

Grinding  Machine  Used 

RAILROADS  have  recognized  the  urgent  need  for 
good  grinding  machines  to  efficiently  meet  the 
increasing  demands  for  dependable  grinding  service 
required  by  their  machine  shops,  tool  rooms  and  electric 
shops.  . 


The  illustrations  show 


tJ.  S.  Electrical  Grinders 


meeting  the  exacting  requirements  of  railroads.  They  use  theM 
machines  because  they  are  designed  and  built  for  the  hard  mnd 
heavy  service  which  they  have  to  render. 

Direct  connected  electric  grinders  of  this  kind  reduce  the  space 
taken  ordinarily  by  grinders.  There  are  no  belts,  no  counter- 
shafts, to  interfere  with  crane  operations  or  to  obstruct  lighting. 
The  motor  is  totally  enclosed,  equipped  with  an  especially  heavy 
shaft  and  dust  proof  bearings  to  insure  reliability  and  minimum 


Plenty  of  copper  is  used  in  the  armature  coils, 
allowing  motor  to  run  continuously  widiout 
excess  heating. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  catalogue  on  electric 
grinders,  portable  grinders  and  electric  driUa. 


The  United  States 
Electrical  Tool  Co. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 


Branch    Offices:    Boston,    Chicago,    CleTeland,    D«tra4^ 
Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Loi 
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A    New  Line 


December,  1920 


THE  NEW 
WESTINGHOUSE  TYPE  HK 
CRANE  AND  HOIST  MOTOR 


;  was  designed  especially  for  severe  intermittent,  varying  speed  service  where  high  starting  torque  is  required  and 
V  where  the  load  consists  of  a  series  of  starts,  stops  and  reversals. 

•  The  chief  features  of  the  t^pe  **HK"  motors  are  admirable  performance,  compact  construction,  light  weight 
-;  and  great  mechanical  strength;  the  motor  frame  being  made  of  forged  open  hearth  steel. 

Commutation  is  beyond  criticism;  owing 
to  well  balanced  design  and  the  influence 
of  commutating  poles  there  is  practically 
no  sparking  under  any  condition  of  load  or 
speed  within  the  rated  capacity. 

Large  tapered  shafts  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  pinion  and  brake  wheel. 

The  bearings  are  dust-proof.  The  bear- 
ing surface  is  very  liberal  in  area  and  when 
the  motor  is  operating  large  oil  rings  keep 
them  well  lubricated. 


TypeHK 


Electrically  operated  shoe  brakes — type 
"HB" — are  bolted  to  machined  lugs  on  the 
motor  bracket,  making  a  compact  unit  of 
motor  and  brake.  All  motors  are  constructed 
so  that  the  brakes  can  be  mounted  on  them 
without  requiring  special  brake  pads. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Leaflet  No.  1123 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  St 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Sales  offices  in  all  large  American  cities 


Kl    1071 


Westinghouse 
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The  CARLTON 

Radial  Drill 

This  machine  embodies  features  of  construction  that 
mean  better  radial  drill  service  in  YOUR  shops. 

High  speed,  frictionless  operation  is  insured  by  the 
use  of  ball  bearings  throughout,  saving  40%  to 
50%  in  power.  All-steel  gears  run  in 
oil — concentrated,  convenient  control. 
Driven  by  belt,  motor  on  base,  or 
motor  mounted  on  arm.  Sizes  up  to 
6-foot  arm.      ' 

Let  us  give  you  more  information 
about  this  quiet  running,  efficient  ma- 
chine.    Send  for  a  bulletin. 

SHERRin  &  STOER  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Machine     T00I9 — Railway     and 
Shop  Equipment 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Machine 


y 
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HE  bcinkers  have  an  association  to  protect  their  interests.     Member- 
ship is  confined  to  banks  that  conform  to  legitimate  bemking  practices. 


Other  professions  and  businesses  have  simileu:  associations  with  a  high 
ethical  standard. 

From  the  advertiser's  standpoint,  the  greatest  and  most  useful  co-opera- 
tive organization  is  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  comprising  adver- 
tisers, advertising  agents  and  publishers. 

It  protects  the  advertiser  and  his  agent.  They  are  enabled  to  know  posi- 
tively the  facts  regarding  the  circulation  of  the  publications  with  whichi 
they  place  contracts.         ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

It  protects  the  publisher  against  unfair  competition,  as  the  falsifier  of  cii^ 
culation  statements  is  barred  absolutely  from  membership  in  the  A.  B».  C 

The  experienced  advertiser,  before  placing  a  contract  for  space,  asks  tO)  be 
shoivn  the  A.  B.  C.  credentials  of  the  publication. 

The  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 

is  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

The  Bureau's  report  on  its  circulation  is  available  to  all  advertisers. 


SiMMONS-BoARDMAN  PUBLISHING  Co. 

The     House     Of      Transportation 


iv^           CfflCAGO                              CLEVELAND                           CINCINNATI 

■■'■••   ■^'■'"■'^  •  ■- 

Transportation  Bldg.                          The  Arcade                         First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

^-   -A-    ■■■'■■ 

WASHINGTON                           LONDON 

■■•'-' :    ;'.■■■■••-. 

Home  Life  Bldg.                         34  Victoria  St. 

■i;  .■ 


Publishers  of  RaUway  Age,  Railway  Meehamcat  Bnginter,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer,  Railway  Signal  Engineer, 
Railway  Maintenance  Engineer,  Marine  Engineering,  Boiler  Maker  and  Locontotive  Cyclopedia,  Car  Builder^ 
Cyclopedia,  Shipbuilding  Cyclopedia,  Material  Handling  Cyclopedia  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Cyclopedia. 

Every  Publication  it  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C.   or  has  made   application    for   membership. 
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Becker 

are        1>  CutterS 

Better 

You  cannot  escape  tfiis  conclusion.  You  may  for 
awhile  be  content  with  other  cutters.  Possibly,  the 
cutters  you  make,  may  for  a  time  serve  your  purpose 
acceptably.  But  sooner  or  later,  it  is  inevitable.  VHien 
production  lags  and  costs  soar,  you  will  realize  Becker 
Cutters  are  better  cutters.  R.  R.  Shops  require  a  free 
cutter— one  that  runs  cool — accepts  heavy  cuts  and 
coarse  feeds  without  depreciative  wear.  Quality  and 
stamina  are  the  essential  features.  Becker  Cutters  pos- 
sess these  qualifications — and  the  big  point  to  remem- 
^  ber  is — they  cost  no  more. 

Wriu  for  our  monthly  stodt  Bk 

Becker  Milling  Machine 
~  Company    ^^ 

MAIN  OFHCE, 
53  Franklin  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bu£Falo        Chicago        Clevelaml        Detroit 
Indianapolis       New  York       Pkiladelplua 


U 


STERLING 


JJ 


STERLING 


HACK  SAW  BLADES 


As  HACK  SAW  BLADES  are  used  in  all  machine  and  metal 
working  shops,  why  not  use  the  "STERLING."  You  can  find 
none  better  than  the  "STERLING."  Tell  us  your  troubles  and 
requirements — ^we  can  help  and  satisfy  you. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


DIAMOND  SAW  &  STAMPING   WORKS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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'd^mM  ^f-io^cjxaijk  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LABOR-SAVING  MACHINE  TOOLS 


'^ 


For  all  kinds  of 
steel  or  steel  tired  car 
wheels  28"  to  42" 
diameter  —  plate,  arm 
or  composite  con- 
struction— without  re- 
quiring holes  or  open- 
ings in  wheels  for 
bolts  or  drivers.  Suit- 
able for  axles  with  in- 
side or  outside  jour- 
nals, and  with  driving 
gears  or  armatures 
between  wheels. 


^  ».■; 


Turret  tool  rests 
each  carrying  four 
tools  covering  entire 
operation.  Patent  driv- 
ers bearing  equally  on 
wheels,  grip  increas- 
ing with  power  of  cut. 
Manipulation  simple 
and  convenient,  re- 
quiring least  possible 
time  for  handling  and 
setting  wheels  and 
bringing  tools  into 
successive     operation. 


THE  SELLERS  CAR  WHEEL  LATHE 

Meets  all  requirements  as  to  power  and  strength  and  takes  heaviest  cuts  at  highest  speed  cutting  tools  will  stand. 

Unequalled  for  average  daily   output. 


LOCOMOTIVE    INJECTORS,    VALVES,     STRAINERS,    BOILER    WASHERS,    ETC. 


THE  COULTER  SHAPING  PLANER 

The  Roundhouse  Gives  the  Acid  Test 

for  VersatiKty 

•''■-•"'*''-"'■'  '•'■•;  -f."-.' .■  ■■'■ 

Here  is  a  Tool 

That  does  anything  a  shaper  can  do, 
but  with  planer  accuracy  and  table  ca- 
pacity. 

I    That  does  anything  a  planer  can  do, 
but  with  shaper  speed. 

That  will  economically  machine  much 
work  which  neither  the  planer  nor  the 
shaper  near  its  range  could  possibly 
touch.       f>  V 

You  can  judge  of  its 

•   :; .;     manifold  railroad  uses! 

Let    us    send   you    our   booklet   and    some   inter- 
esting   information    about    the    results    obtained. 

The  Automatic  Machine  Company 

Bridgeport  Connecticut 
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Is  this  Catalog  in  your 

files? 


Every  Railway  Mechanical  man  ought  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  catalog  on  Lagonda  Locomotive  Arch  Tube 
Cleaners.  It  fully  describes  the  construction  and  use 
of  Lagonda  Arch  Tube  Cleaners,  both  Air  and  Water 
Driven,  and  illustrates  at  least  six  sizes  and  types  of 
these  cleaners. 

If  you  do  not  have  this  latest  catalog,  W-4,  a  copy 
will  be  gladly  sent  you  on  request. 


MtWVDRK. 

BOSTON.  PHItADaf>HIA. 

ST  LOUIS.  CMICASa   DETfKXT.  OEI 


SANnMNCBOa 

Sr.  mUL  MONTIttiki.  UMOOH 


Makers  of  Lagonda  Boiler  Tube  Cleaners,  Tube  Cutters,  Cap  and  Heater 
Reseating  Machines,  Automatic  Valves,  Grease  Extractors. 


S36 


AS  REUABLE  IN  OPERATION 


As  it  is  pleasing  in  appearance.  The  pleasing  design 
of  this  machine  tool  shows  it  to  be  well  fitted  for  the 
work  it  has  to  do.  Metal  has  been  carefully  dis- 
tributed and  ample  reinforcing  is  placed  at  every 
point  of  strain. 

THE  LYND  FARQUHAR  OPEN  SIDE 
PLANER  AND  SHAPER  combines  the  rug- 
gedness  and  stability  of  the  planer  with  the  speed 
of  the  shaper;  is  extremely  accurate  in  output  and 
convenient  to  operate.  Will  turn  out  your  short 
planing  jobs  in  just  half  the  time  required  by  the 
standard  planer.  This  feature  is  due  to  the  speed 
of  the  reverse  stroke.  Centralized  control  allows 
the  operator  to  remain  in  one  position. 

Get  the   hulleiin 


Lynd-Farquhar  Company 


BOSTON. 


Machine  Tools  of  Quality 
Dept.  "N" 


MASS. 
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Locomotive  frame  welding  at  LouicvQle,  Ky. 


Testimonial 


No.  10,006 


From  the  Kentucky  &.  Indiana  Terminal 

Railroad 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


"The  illustration  shows  a  Thermit  weld  made 
on  the  frame  of  one  of  our  largest  engines,  which 
was  broken  in  a  wreck.  As  it  would  have  cost 
nearly  $900  to  purchase  and  install  a  new  frame 
and  would  have  caused  a  delay  of  three  to  four 
months  in  waiting  for  it,  we  decided  to  repair  the 
frame  by  Thermit  Welding.  The  engine  was  on 
the  tracks  again  in  three  days  with  very  little 
expense  incurred." 


Send  for  Pamphlet  No.  2151. 

METAL  &  THERMIT  CORPORATION 

Pituburfli  120  Broadway,  New  York  Toroato 

Chicago  Boston  ^^'^    Francisco 


JOlOlOl0lQ(0lQlCH^lQlQlQiQiQlQ|g}^i 
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Safe  Railway 
Oil  Storage 
Systems 

There  is  a  Bowser  System  for  every 
Railway  requirement.  Our  special  engi- 
neers will  consult  with  you  as  to  the 
best  way  of  meeting  your  needs. 

Write   us    today. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  in  all  the  Principal  CitUs  of  the  World. 


J 


Systems  are: 

Leak-proof 

Evaporation-proof 

Deterioration-proof 

Convenient 

Rapid 

Highly  Efficient 

Conserve    space    and 

reduce  fire  hazard 

tominimmn 
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PRODUCTION  RAILROAD  DRILLING 


The  ^^HOLE  HOG^  Way 

"Hole  Hog"  Multiple  Drillers 
will  give  you  better  holes  and 
more  of  them  in  any  drilling  oper- 
ation where  speed  and  quantity 
mean  quicker  deliveries  and  more 
profit. 

Feel  free  to  ask  our  engineers  to 
make  an  estimate  on  any  of  your 
drilling  operations. 

THE  MOLINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

Multiple  Drillers  and  Borers 
MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


NO.  4  DRILLER  (With  Pin  Jig) 
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Testimonial  .  'jSI^^  No.  10,006 


From  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal 

Railroad 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


'•'I'ho  illustration  shows  a  Thermit  weld  made 
on  the  frame  of  one  of  our  largest  engines,  which 
was  broken  in  a  wreck.  As  it  would  have  cost 
nearly  $900  to  purchase  and  install  a  new  frame 
and  would  have  caused  a  delay  of  three  to  four 
months  in  waiting  for  it,  we  decided  to  repair  the 
frame  by  Thermit  Welding.  The  engine  was  on 
the  tracks  again   in  three  days  with  very  little 

Locomotive  frame   welding  at  LouisvUle,  Ky.  expense    mCUrrcd." 

Send  for  Pamphlet  No.  2151. 

l^i^  METAL  &  THERMIT  CORPORATION 

Pittaburgh  120  Bfoadway,  New  York  Toronto 

Chicago  Boston  San    Francisco 
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Safe  Railway 
Oil  Storage 
Systems 

There  is  a  Bowser  System  for  every 
Railway  requirement.  Our  special  engi- 
neers will  consult  with  you  as  to  the 
best  way  of  meeting  your  needs. 

Write    us    today. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Fort   Wayne,   Indiana,   U.  S.   A. 

0'''.ces  HI  all  the  Priniif-iil  Cities  ci   ti.e  World. 


% 


Systems  are: 

Leak-proof 

Evaporation-proof 

Deterioration-proof 

Convenient 

Rapid 

Highly  Efficient 

Conserve    space    and 

reduce  fire   hazard 

to  minimum 
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PRODUCTION  RAILROAD  DRILLING 
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NO.  4  DRILLER   (With  Pin  Jig) 


The  ^^HOLE  HOG''  Way 

"Hole  Hog"  Multiple  Drillers 
will  give  you  better  holes  and 
more  of  them  in  any  drilling  oper- 
ation where  speed  and  quantity 
mean  quicker  deliveries  and  more 
profit. 

Feel  free  to  ask  our  engineers  to 
make  an  estimate  on  anv  of  vour 
drilling  operations. 

THE  MOLINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

Multiple  Drillers  and  Borers 
MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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SKINNER   CHUCKS 

Ijln  Modern  Industry 

They  are  usually  found  in  shops  where  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision are  essential.  They  form  part  of  the  standard  equipment 
in  many  of  the  largest  and  best  shops  in  this  country. 

Workmen  like  them  because  they  are  easily,  quickly  and 
fely  handled — manufacturers  endorse  them  because  they  insure  maximum 
rvice,  reduction  of  production  costs,  increased  capacity. 

There  is  a  Skinner  Chuck  for  every  class  of  work. 
Our  guarantee  of  quality  and  service — our  nev^r  Alligator  trade-mark. 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list  sent  on  request. 

The  Skinner  Chuck  Company 


aunx 

Automatic 


Save  Time 
Save  Effort 

and 

Perfect  Safety 

A  gain  in  Time,  with  no  sacrifice  of  safety  re- 
sults  when   you   use   this  "Autex"  automatic   ex- 
tension reel  in  your  shop. 

You  can  use  it  for  extension  lights,  electric  grinders, 
drills,  screwdrivers,  etc. 

It  becomes  a  shop  convenience.    The  swivel  joint  allows  the 
electric  current  to  be  used  exactly  where  it  is  needed. 
There  is  no  dragging  of  current  carrying  cords  over  the  floor 
which  IS  dangerous  to  operator,  equipment  and  building  when  yoSr 
shop  IS  equipped  with  these  "Autex"  Reels.  ^ 

Laboratories."''"  ''  ^^^'°'^''^  ^"^  ^''*'^  ^'  ^*^"^*^^  ^^  ^^^  Underwriters 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Powers  Street  at  Sylvan  R.  R. 

New  York  OflSce:  39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gncinnati,  Ohio 
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Westinghouse-Frankel 
Solderless  Cable  Taps 


"WCSTII' 

etecTRic 


Note  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  Westinghouse-Frankel  solder- 
less  splice.  Solder,  blow-torch  and 
experienced  labor  are  done  away 
with,  and  the  entire  operation  in- 
volves only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
time  required  by  the  soldered  joint 

Westinghouse-Frankel  Solderless  Cable 
Taps  will  stand  maximum  overload  without 
injury  and  their  efficiency  is  not  impaired  by 
indefinite  re-use. 

Heat  is  not  employed,  consequently  there 
is  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  insulation  on 
either  side  of  the  joint. 

Neat,  compact  and  strong  with  no  loose 
parts  to  get  lost. 

Send   for    Miniature    Catalogue    1-6-3. 


'^Splicing  Economy 
Taught  By  Fouri\ 
Pictures" 


■  V.  .    -.'/ 


Westinrfaouse    Electric    and    Manufacturing    Co. 
East  Pittaburgh,  Pa. 

Sole  Agent  in  the  United  States 


fPfANKET 


Cutting   steam  Tight  Threads 


Whether  it  be  on  studs,  staybolts, 
boiler  fittings,  or  fusible  plugs,  is  a  job 
which  must  pass  the  most  rigid  inspec- 
tion. Poor  quality  of  threads  may  mean  a 
serious  accident.  If  you  cut  them 
you  not  only  get  a  high  factor  of  safety 
but    rapid    production    as    well.      Because 


With  a 

Hartness 

Automatic  Die 


Hartness    Dies    are    easy   to   maintain,   you 
make  these  results  standard  performance. 


Out  book  '*The  Hartness  Automatic  Die'*  contains  vabu 
able  thread  cutting  information — we  ivill  gladly  send  one. 


JONES  &  LAMSON  MACHINE  CO. 

{Die  Division,  Springfield,  Vt.) 

9-10  Water  Lane,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  Eng.    '^       503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Far«ign  Agents  for  Dies  and  Chasers 


American  Agents  for  Dies   and  Chasers 


Australia:  McPherson's  Pty.,  Ltd.,  Melbourne 
Japan  Manchuria  Korea  Formosa 

Mitsui   Bussan   Kaisha,   Ltd.,   Tokyo,   Japan 
Sweden:    A.    Bol    Oscar    Lindbon,    Post    Box   420, 

Stockholm 
France  Spain  Belgium 

F.  Auberty  &  Company 

91  Rue  de  Maubeupe,  Paris,  France 

Holland:   SpHethoflf,  Bceuwkes  &  Co.,  Rotterdam 


Boyer  Campbell   Co.,  Detroit 

Carey  Mchy.  &  Supply  Co.,  Baltimore 

E.    L.    Essley    Mchy.    Co. 

Chicagro  Milwaukee  Molinc 

E.   A.   Kinsey   Company 
Cmciimati,    O.  Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Columbus,  O. 

Coghlin-Kirkby    Mchy.    Co.,    Toledo,   Ohio 

BigRs-Watterson  Co.,  1235-1237  W.  9th  St., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Machinists    Supply    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Robinson,    Cary    &   Sands    Company 

St.    Paul    and    Duluth 

A.   V.    Wiggins    &    Ca,    Syracuse,    N.    Y. 

Fairbanks  Company 
Albany,    N.    Y.  Newark,    N.    J. 

Birmingham,   Ala.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Buffalo,    N.    Y.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Scranton,   Pa. 

Hartford,  Conn.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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COMPACT   POWER  AIR  UNITS 

A    little    corner    in    your    engine    room    is    large    enough    to    hold    a 

Sullivan  WG-6  Compressor 

driven  like  this  one  by  short  belt  from  an  electric  motor.  In 
addition  to  floor  space  economy,  the  economy  of  power,  repairs  and 
attendance  which  distinguish  these  almost  automatic  air  compressors 
make  them  a  very  attractive  investment.     Bulletin  2075-R. 

This    is    a    12    X    16    3(X)-foot    Compressor    in    the 
plant   of   the    Gulowsen-Grci    Engfine    Co.,   Seattle 

Sullivan  Machinery  Company 
409  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Lever   Handle 
Machine  Tap 


MURCHEY 

Collapsing  Taps 

are  entirely  automatic  in  action.  The  tripping  ring 
of  the  tap  is  set  for  the  desired  length  of  thread. 
When  the  thread  is  made,  the  ring  strikes  the  work 
and  the  chasers  collapse.  Then  tool  is  withdrawn 
and  expanded  by  the  lever  handle  ready  for  another 
operation. 

, : ■  MURCHEY 

Automatic  Opening  Dies 

arc  easily  adjusted  to  one-quarter  thousandth,  as- 
suring good,  clean-cut,  accurate  thread.  When  the 
thread  is  completed,  the  chasers  recede,  allowing 
the  tool  to  be  withdrawn  instantly. 

No  threads  spoiled  by  backing  off  of  tool. 

Murchey  Machine  &  Tool  Co. 

Detroit,     Mich. 


^  MURCHEY 

Rapid 

Internal  and  External 
Threading  Tools 

Cut  threading  time  in  one-half,  no  reversing  ma- 
chine or  backing  out  tools.  All  Murchey  tools  are 
simple,  strong,  and  consist  of  few  parts,  givmg  long 
life   and   cheap   maintenance. 

High  grade  material  and   workmanship^ 
throughout. 


m 


Type   "A" 

Automatic  Opening 

Die   Head 
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"TRIBLOC" 


■one  of  their  tools 


Notice  this 
Loop  Hand 
Chain  Guide 
(patented). 

Your  men  can  operate 
a  TRIBLOC  from  any 
angle. 


FGEBTRIBIjbc 


Men  accept  the  Ford  Tribloc  as  one  of 
their  tools.  Like  wrench  or  crowbar,  it 
is  used  when  needed,  with  absolute  con- 
fidence in  its  unfailing  reliability. 

Suspended  from  roller  bearing  steel  plate 
trolleys,  running  on  I-beam  trackways, 
each  FORD  TRIBLOC  becomes  a  mobile 
lifting  and  carrying  unit,  ready  for  instant 
use.  It  consumes  no  power — it  requires 
no  trained  operator— it  cannot/'gag,"  slip, 
or  give  trouble.         '.  -. 

Capacities:    Half  a  ton  to  twenty 
— and  more.     Write  us. 

FORD    CHAIN    BLOCK   CO. 

a«P  &  DIAMOND  STREETS  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

_        ^^.  OVEB  SEAS  REPRCSCKTMIVC  ^ 

<<!P^^Jv.  ALLIED  MACHINERY  COMPANY  OF  AMER»CA..<JfST;^t>L 


BRUSSELS 


TURIH 


eARCCLONA 


RIO  ei  jAMciao 

2177  D 
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MACHINE  TOOL  DIVISION 


J^REENHELD  I  TAP  AWO  DIE 
CORPOgATIO  N 


t 


[D 


GREENFIELD,  1       MASSACHUSETTS 

Canadian  Plant:  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation  of  Canada,  Ltmlted.Calt.  Ontario 

Screw     Plates,     Taps,     Dies, 


7TP 


Reamers,  Gages,  Pipe  Wrenches 


mw 


No.  736  QT^ 
Threading  Machine 

Handles  all  bolt  threading  re- 
quirements of  the  railroad  shop 
from  ^"  to  2"  diam. — pipe  from 


%" 


to  2",  if  specified. 


Cuts  clean,  accurate  threads — true  to 
lead  and  pitch. 


Send  for  descriptive 
data  sheet.  No  obli- 
gation,  of  course. 


Name 
Position    .. 


f^       OTD 

CORPORATION 
Greenfield,  Ma«s. 


Without  obligation  please 
send  me  No.  736  Thread- 
ing   Machine    data,    sheet. 


•••.••%♦•*••. 


Company    ...»mt^mffi 


Address 


RME  654 
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COMPACT   POWER  AIR   UNITS 

A    little    corner    in    your    engine    room    is    large    enough 

Sullivan  WG-6  Compressor 

driven  like  this  one  by  short  belt  from  an  electric  motor.  In 
addition  to  floor  space  economy,  the  economy  of  power,  repairs  and 
attentlance  which  distinguish  these  almost  automatic  air  compressors 
make  them  a  very  attractive  investment.     Bulletin  2075-R. 

Tins    is    a     12    X     1»)    .iim  foot     ("<ii;iiiressor    in     the 
jilaiit    of    the    Gulowseii-firei    Kngine    Co.,    Seattle 

Sullivan  Machinery  Company 
409  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


f 


ever    Handle 
Machine  Tap 


MURCHEY 

Collapsing  Taps 

arc  entirely  automatic  in  action.  The  tripping  ring 
of  the  tap  is  svt  f<«r  the  desired  length  of  thread. 
When  the  thread  is  made,  tin-  ring  strikes  the  work 
and  the  ch.ist-rs  eollapse.  Tlun  tool  is  withdrawn 
and  expanded  by  the  lever  handle  ready  for  another 
operation. 

MURCHEY 

Automatic   Opening  Dies 

are  easily  adjusted  to  ont-quarter  tiiousandth,  as- 
suring' good,  clean-cut,  accurate  thrrad.  When  tlie 
thread  is  completed,  the  chasers  recede,  allowing 
the  tool  to  be  withdrawn  instantly. 

Xo  threads   spoiled  by  backing  off  of  tool. 


Murchey  Machine  &  Tool  Co. 

Detroit,     Mich. 


^Ililiilllilllillllllllllllllllilillillllilililill^ 

MURCHEY    I 

Rapid  I 

Internal  and  External         | 
Threading  Tools  ■ 


Cut  threading  tiiue  in  one-half,  no  reversing 
chine  or  backing  out  tools.  All  Murchey  tool- 
>imple.  strong,  and  consist  of  few  parts,  giving 
hfe    and    cheap    maintenance. 

ili;.;h   gr.i'de   material   ;ind    workniau>!uii 
thfiu^Iioiu. 


nia- 
.  are 
long 


^V^ 


1-, 
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FORDTiaBIjOC 


"TRIBLOC" 


—one  of  their  tools 

Men  accept  the  Ford  Tribloc  as  one  of 
their  tools.  Like  wrench  or  crowbar,  it 
is  used  when  needed,  with  ahsohiie  con- 
fidence in  its  unfailini^^  reliabilitvv 

.Suspended  from  roller  bearing"  steel  plate 
trolleys,  runnin^^  on  I-beam  trackwavs, 
each  FORI)  'Jl^'lBLOC  becomes  a  mobile 
lifting  and  carrying  unit,  ready  for  instant 
use.  It  consumes  no  power — it  requires 
no  trained  operator — it  cannot  "gag.''  slip, 
or  give  trouble. 

Capacities:     Half   a   ton   to  tuenty 
— and  more,     ff  rite  us. 

FORD    CHAIN     BLOCK    CO. 

aiiO  &  DIAMOND  STREETS  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PiFsTFoA^  ALLIED  MACHINERY  COMPANY  OF  AMERlCA,^<fi3T7Si>i 

V«LMAt.Oft^  SI  C»»MBC»1.  ST    Wt«  YORK  U  i  *  <^»LMACO<V;> 


BRUSSELS 


TURIN 


BARCCLONA 


Aio  or  jANciae 
2177  1) 
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r/  ©!RSs:K15?3elD  |  TAP  A!^3D  DiZ 

^/^    CQ,RP_QBAT!ON     _ 

GREENFIELD         "% 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian  Plant:  Greenfield  Tap  £  Die  Corporation  of  Canada,  Limited,  Calt,  Ontario 


7TID 


Screw     Plates,     Taps,     Dies, 
Reamers,  Gages,  Pipe  Wrenches 


W^O^ 


No.  736  ^TD 
Threading  Machine 

Handles  all  bolt  threading  re- 
quirements of  the  railroad  shop 
from  5^"  to  2"  diam. — pipe  from 
^"  to  T\  if  specified. 

Cuts  clean,  accurate  threads — true  to 
lead  and  pitch.  < 


Send  for  descriptive  ^* 

datasheet.    ISo  obli-  #'          : '^^  " 

gation,  of  c  our  se.  ^^*      CORPORATION 

#  Greenfield,   Mass. 


Without  obligation  please 
sfiid  nie  No.  7.»6  Thread- 
ing   Machine    data    sbeet. 


Nanu- 


Position 


Company 


Address 


RME  6.';4 
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Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked 


The  Safety  Hook 

EVERY  Vale 
Chain  Block 
has  a  Yale  Safety 
I  Hook,  so  made  that 
it  gives  visible  warn- 
ing if  seriously  over- 
loaded. 

The  special  metal 
used  in  drop-forging 
these  hooks  prevents 
f^^^P  their  breaking.     In- 

XThe  Yale  Stead,   if  an   unsafe 

Safety  Hook  load    is    lifted,    the 

Yale  Safety  Hook 
shows  the  operator  by  slowly  opening. 


This  unusual  feature  is  but  one  of 
the  many  which  make  Yale  Blocks 
so  well  known  for  safety  and  economy. 

The  Yale.&-  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  the  Yale  Lockm 

Stamford  Conn. 


The  Safety  Hook  is  invaluable  on  this  job 


6purgeared  Bloci^ 


Economy 

From 

Quantity  Production 

is  a  principle  which  compels  the  instal- 
lation of  specially  adapted  machinery 
when  your  highly  paid  mechanics  must 
duplicate  any  operation  many  times. 
That  is  why  many  railroad  shops  are 
turning  pins  and  bolts  to  standard 
sizes  with 


Baush 


Bolt  Turning 


Machines 


Features 

Both  straight  and  taper  turning. 

Capacity    to    27"    length,    %"    to    13^" 
diameter  tapered  or  3"  diameter  straight. 

Three  feeds  for  each  spindle  speed. 

Automatic  stop  easily  and  quickly  ad- 
justed. 

Lubrication,  adequate  and  uniform,  un- 
der control  of  operator. 


Baush 


Machine  Tool  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

VERTICAL  AND  HORIZONTAL 
MULTIPLE     SPINDLE     DRILLS 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Detroit  Office: 
1825  Dime  Savings  Bank  BIdg. 

Domestic  Agents:  Foreign  Agents: 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore        Alfred  Herbert,  Coyentiy, 

England 
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Rees  Journal  Jack 

Rees  Journal  Jacks  are  particularly  adapted  to 
car  inspection  and  the  removal  and  replacement 
of  journal  brasses  in  railway  equipment, 

Rees  Jacks  afford  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
inconvenience  wherever  they  are  used.  The  load 
is  lifted  with  a  convenient  short  handle,  and  they 
do  their  full  work  with  small  effort  on  the  part 
of  only  one  operator  in  all  cases. 

While  conservatively  rated,  they  actually  do 
lift  their  full  rated  capacity  and  have  a  liberal 
factor  of  safety  for  overloading  in  emergency. 

These  jacks  are  light  weight  for  their  capacity, 
easily  handled  and  operated,  and  have  been 
proven  by  users  to  be  the  most  convenient  and 
efficient  jack  yet  introduced  for  the  purpose. 

Furnished  in  various  sizes  and  capacities  ac- 
cording to  requirements. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  306. 
Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Iron  City  Products  Company 

Department    28 

7501   Thomas   Boulevard,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  Hees  Double  Worm  Gear  Drive  Jades  for 
Passenger   Cars,   Trucks,   Railway  and  Industrial  Purposes 


JACK 


"GOES 


STEEL 
HANDLE 
WRENCH 

Composed     o  f 
only  Six  Parts 

Bar  is  carefully  heat- 
treated  steel  and  all 
wearing  surfaces  hard- 
ened. The  head  and 
bar  are  one  piece. 

Jaw  is  one  piece  semi- 
steel  casting  with  all 
wearing  surfaces  fully 
hardened,  and  large 
bearing  surface  for 
screw. 

Ball  is  a  standard  steel 
ball  as  furnished  for 
ball  bearings. — 

Screw  is  one  piece  with 
especially  strong  thread 
to  stand  hard  knocks  of 
service.  The  Ball  race 
is  polished.  .y  . . 

Handle  is  a  semi-steel  casting, 
and  a  drive  fit  to  the  bar,  the 
handle  being  fitted  under 
pressure.  ..  .- 

Cross  Key  riveted,  is  used  to 
further  strengthen  the  han- 
dle. 

When   the   Construction   Is   Right 
The  Service  Is  Right 

GOES  WRENCH  CO. 

Worcester,   Mass.,   U.  S.   A. 

AGENTS:  J.   C.   McCarty   &  Co. 
29   Murray   St.,   New  York 
438  Market  St..  San   Francisco,  Cal. 
1515    Lorimer    St.,    Denver,    Colo. 

AGENTS:  John  H.  Graham  &  Co. 
113  Chambers  St.,   New  York 
14  Thavies  Inn,  Holbom  Circus,  London, 

E.  C.   England 
Fenwick  Freres,  Rue  de  Rocroy  8,  Paris, 

France  , 
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Yale   Made  is  Yale  Marked 


The  Safety  Hook 

EVERY  Yale 
Chain  Block 
has  a  Yale  Safety 
I  Hook,  so  made  that 
it  gives  visible  warn- 
ing if  seriously  over- 
loaded. 

The  special  metal 
used  in  drop-forging 
cs^   ^x  these  hooks  prevents 

/^W^  J»/  their  breaking.     In- 

N  The  Yale  ^  Stead,    if  an   unsafe 

Safety  Hook  load    is    lifted,    the 

Yale  Safety  Hook 
shows  the  operator  by  slowly  opening. 


This  unusual   feature  is  but  one  of 

the    many   which    make    Yale    Blocks 

so  well  known  for  safety  and  economy. 

i 

The  Yale  &.  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


Makers  of  the  Yale  Locks 


Stamford 


Conn. 


The  Safety  Hook  is  invaluable  on  this  job 


6pur-geared  Block' 


Economy 

From 

Quantity  Production 

is  a  principle  which  compels  the  instal- 
lation of  specially  adapted  machinery 
when  your  highly  paid  mechanics  must 
duplicate  any  operation  many  times. 
That  is  why  many  railroad  shops  are 
turnini:^  pins  and  bolts  to  standard 
sizes  with 


Baush 


Bolt  Turning 


Machines 


'ji- 


Features 

Both  straijrht  and  taper  turnin 

Capaeity     to    27"     length,     -^j"     to     I34" 
diameter  tapered  or  3"  diameter  straight. 

Three  feeds  for  each  spindle  speed. 

Automatic   stop   easily   and   quickly  ad- 
justed. 

Luhrication,  ade«piate  and  unifnrni,  un- 
der control  of  operator. 

Baush 

Machine  Tool  Company 

Munufncturvrs  of 

VERTICAL   AND   HORIZONTAL 
MILTIPLE     SPL\DLE     DRILLS 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Detroit  Offire: 
182S  Dime  Savings  Bank  HIdg. 

Domestic  Agents:  Foreign  Agents: 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore        Alfred  Herbert,  Coventry, 

England 
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Rees  Journal  Jack 

Rees  Journal  Jacks  are  particularly  adapted  to 
car  inspection  and  the  removal  and  replacement 
of  journal  brasses  in  railway  equipment. 

Rees  Jacks  afford  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
inconvenience  wherever  they  are  used.  The  load 
is  lifted  with  a  convenient  short  handle,  and  they 
do  their  full  work  with  small  efTort  on  the  part 
of  only  one  operator  in  all  cases. 

While  conservatively  rated,  they  actually  do 
lift  their  full  rated  capacity  and  have  a  liberal 
factor  of  safety  for  overloading  in  emergency. 

These  jacks  are  light  weight  for  their  capacity, 
easily  handled  and  operated,  and  have  been 
proven  by  users  to  be  the  most  convenient  and 
efificient  jack  yet  introduced  for  the  purpose. 

Furnished  in  various  sizes  and  capacities  ac- 
cording to  requirements. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  306. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Iron  City  Products  Company 

Department    28 

7501    Thomas    Boulevard.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  Rees  Double  Worm  Gear  Drive  Jacks  for 
Passenger   Cars,   Trucks,   Railuay   and   Industrial   Purposes 


JACK 


"GOES 


STEEL 
HANDLE 
WRENCH 

Composed     o  f 
only  Six  Parts 


coes 

WOKCCSTSLR.MASS. 
V.&A. 


,*f 


Bar  is  carefully  lieat- 
treated  steel  and  all 
wearing  surfaces  hard- 
ened. The  head  and 
bar  are  one  piece. 

Jaw  is  one  piece  semi- 
steel  casting  with  all 
wearing  surfaces  fully 
hardened,  and  large 
bearing  surface  for 
screw. 

Ball  is  a  standard  steel 
ball  as  furnished  for 
ball  bearings. — 

Screw  is  one  piece  with     ., 
especially,  strong  thread 
to  stand  hard  knocks  of 
service.     The  JBall  race 
is  polished. 

Handle  is  a  semi-steel  casting, 
and  a  drive  fit  to  the  bar,  the 
liandle  being  fitted  under 
pressure. 

Cross  Key  riveted,  is  used  to 
further  strengthen  the  han- 
dle. 

When   the   Con^lrurlion    Is    Right 
The  Sen^ice  Is  Right 

COES  WRENCH  CO. 

Worcester,    Mass.,    U.   S.   A. 

.AGEXTS:   J.   C.   .McCartv    &  Co. 
29    Murray    St.,   New   York  .'- 

438   Market    St..  San    Francisco.   Cal. 
1515    Lorinier    St.,    Denver,    Qrfo. 

.\GEXTS:  John  H.  Graham   &  Co. 
113   Chanihtrs   St.,    Xew    Vork 
14  Thavies  Inn,  Holbom  Circus,  London, 

E.   C.    England 
Fenwick  Freres,  Rue  de  Rocroy  8,  Paris, 

France 
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>  V     A  Foundation 

for 

Improved  Machine  Shop 
Operation 

to  be  permanent,  depends  in  no  small 
measure  upon  the  provision  you  make  for 
engine  lathe  work.     Be  sure  of  the  big  jobs 

where  cuts  are  heavy  with  coarse  feeds,  followed 
by    accurate    finishing   cuts,    by    specifying 

Sidney 

Heavy  Duty  Lathes        ' 
with 

— Bed  of  unsual  depth. 
— Closed  headstock,  offset. 
— Quick  change  gear  box. 

— T  ail  stock, 
massive  with 
improved 
clamping      de- 


vice. 


SIDNEY 
MACHINE 
TOOL  CO. 

Sidney 
Ohio 


A^ 

A  TIMELY  BOOK 

FOR 

RAILWAY    MEN 

Cost  of 

Locomotive  Operation 

By      George      Henderson,      192 
pages,  6  in.  X  9  in.,  covering  the 
following     subjects:      Expenses 
Classified;   Fuel;  Water;  Lubri- 
cants;  Waste;   Tools;   Miscella- 
neous;   General    Repairs;    Run- 
ning  Repairs;   Renewals;    Engi- 
neers;    Firemen;    Hostling    and 
Turning;    Cleaning   Fires;   Wip- 
ing;   Inspecting;    Firing-up    and 
Coaling;  Applications. 

Price   in   doth  $2.S0 

i 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Simmon  s-Bo  ardma<n 
Publishing  Company 

The  HouMe  of  Transportation    , 

If  it  is  on  transportation,  we  havt  it. 

Woolworth   Bldg..    New   York 

^^ 

r 


:[ 


Ashton  Wheel  Press 
Recording  Gages 


Ashton  Wh«el  Press  Recording  Gages  give 
an  accurate  record  of  wheel  fits  on  axlea, 
■bowing  actual  fit  from  start  to  finith,  insur- 
ing perfect  mountings. 

Send  for  special  circular  which  gives  full 
details,  also  catalogue  describing  our  complete 
line  of  Specialties. 

The  Aihton  Valve  Co. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
1«1.179  Fim  St,  CuBbridff*,  C. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
318  W.  WasUactm  St. 


BEATTY 

PUNCHES  AND  SHEARS 


No.  6—60" 

Deep  throat  Rapid  Punch  for  1  x  1"  and  lighter 
work.  Either  Motor  or  belt  drive.  Delivery 
from  stock. 

BEATTY  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 

HAMMOND,    IND. 
New  York  Office  150  NaMau  St. 
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THE   WALWORTH 
PARMELEE  WRENCH 

has  a  grip  like  the  haman  hand 


WALWORTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Oldest  continuous  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  (since  1842)  of  a 
complete  line  of  valves,  fittings  and  tools  for  steam,  water,  oil,  ^as  and  air. 
Orisrinators  of  the  Famous  "GENUINE  WALWORTH  STILLSON"  Wrench 
and  the  "KEWANEE"  Union.       p^^-.^^ 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  WESTERN   DIVISION: 

Boetoa,   Chicago,    Newr   York,  Offices:  ChictkrOi   VI' 

Philadelphia,   Seattle  Works:  Kewwtee,    HI. 

Export  Sales  Agents:    Walworth  International  Co.,  New   York  City 

Foreign  Sales  OflVce:  Alexandria,  Brussels,  Buenos  Aires.  Calcutta,  Caracas,  Copenhagen,  HaTana. 
Johannesburg,  London.  Mexico  City,  Milan,  Paris,  Santiago  de  Chile,  Sao  Paulo,  Shtngbai, 
Sydney,   Surabaya,  Tokio. 


Rockford  Horizontal 
Drilling,  Boring  and 
Tapping 
Machine 


SEND  FOR  THE  FACTS  ON 
THIS  MACHINE 

This  Rockford  Horizontal  Drilling,  Boring  and  Tappimg  Ma- 
chine, made  in  six  combinations,  is  sufficiently  accarata  Imt 
the  finest  jig  work.  It  has  lateral  and  Tertical  hwid  adjvat- 
ment  for  surfaces  18*  high  by  36"  wide.  DriTas  high  speed 
drills  up  to  3"  diameter,  and  bores  up  to  S"  in  diameter.  £>• 
tra  heavy  and  durable  construction.  Weight  distribvtad  to 
offer  full  rigidity.  Levers  conveniently  located.  Saad  far 
further  information  today. 

Rockford  DrUling  Machine  Company 

Rockford,  UL,  U.  S.  A. 

Also    Mfrs.   of    Multiple   and    SJacIs    Spindle    Uprl«hl    Drills    •■4 

Wet   'Tool  Grtaders 


And 

Electric 

Hoists 


NORTHERN  GR\N[5 


NORTHERN  ENGINEERING  WORKS 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Union  No.  83 
Geared    Scroll    Gunbination    Chuck 


TfflS  CHUCK  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Operating  Universally  the  jaws  give  that  united  strength  that  is  found  only 
in  well-made  scroll  chucks.  .      ' .;  } 

Operating  Independently  the  jaws  in  this  chuck  will  hold  just  as  rigid  as 
those  of  any  Iron  Independent  Chuck.  ',  :, 

This  Chuck  is  Substantially  and  Carefully  constructed  with  the  expertness 
that  characterizes  the  Union  Standard. 

Profit  by  Our  Experience 

Union  Manufacturing  Co.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  26  CORTLANDT  STREET 

MAKERS  OF  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CHUCKS 
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Automatic  Type 

Multiple  Punch  and 

Spacing  Table 

for  Punching  Plates, 
Angles,  etc. 

(Write  for  Bulletin  lOH-RW) 

Thomas    Spacing    Machine 
Co. 

Fulton  Bide.,  Pttbburck,  Pa. 

Eastern   Sales   Office: 
S7  Transportatioa  Bld*^  PhiUdslpbia,  P*. 


, 


HYDRAULIC  FORCING  PRESSES 

This  200  Ton  Inverted  Forcing  Press  was  made  according  to  specifications  submit- 
ted by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  The  press  is  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
forcing  brass  linings  out  of  driving  boxes  and  forcing  locomotive  pistons  onto  pis- 
ton rods.     The  old  way  for  removing  the  brass  linings  is  much  more  expensive. 

:  V.    -v.  ..''■;     •.-•:•. '.       We  manufacture  complete  line   of  Hydraulic  Equipment. 
.  ■".'',  Let  our  engineers  cooperate  with  you. 

THE  HYDRAUUC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 


New  York  C3ty 


MOUNT  GILEAD,  OHIO 

Buffalo  Detroit  Cleveland 


San  Fraskdaco 


1 


i' ': '. . 


Increase  the  life  of  your  Threading 
Dies  3  to  4  times  by  sharpening  on  the 

National   Die   Sharpener 


(PATENTED) 


This  tool  grinds 
your  Dies  scientifical- 
ly, overcoming  the  in- 
accuracies of  hand 
grinding  and  of  other 
methods. 

Each  Die  of  a  set 
does  its  proportion- 
ate share  of  cutting 
and  less  sharpenings 
are  required. 

A  minimum  of  metal 
is  removed  at  each 
sharpening,  thus  se- 
curing the  full  life  and 
service  of  the  Dies. 


A  tool  for  all  makes  of  hobbed  Dies. 

The  National  Machinery  Company 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Canton    Universal 
Turntable 


Save  Time  in  the  Handling  of  Heavy  Loads 

A  great  many  of  these  turntables  are  installed  in  large 
railroad  shops  and  round  houses,  and  they  show  a  great 
saving  in  labor  in  the  handling  of  heavy  driving  wheels, 
cylinders,    castings,    etc. 

One  man  ojjerates  a  Universal  Turntable — loaded  or  empty. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  ball  bearing  turntable,  the  Univerial 
is  equipped  with  our  Patented  Sepertine  Course  which 
eliminates  75%  of  the  friction  found  in  other  tumtablea. 
Write  today   for  Booklet   F-17. 


i    ft  irmiaa  canton,  om  to 

X^rtnanent  JSxAibit  Sa/csroom..  Grand  Centra/ r^/ace.  7^w 'YorA 


Sole   Export   Representative 

INTERNATIONAL   PURCHASING   BUREAU 

2«3   E.   15th  Street  N«w  York,  N.  V. 
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PUNCHING    &    SHEARING 
MACHINERY 

Accurate  work  is  done  by  H.  &  J.  Punches,  fitted 
with  Floating  Punch  Attachment.  Punch  floats  on 
surface  of  plate  until  reaching  centre  mark.  Electric 
clutch  control  operated  by  push  button. 

Builders  of  machinery  for  working  plates,  bars  and 
structural  shapes.  Our  engineers  are  anxious  to  help 
solve  your  punch  and  shear  problems. 

HILLES  &  JONES  COMPANY 

EctabUshed  1854 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pittsburgh  Office,  236  OliTer  Buading 


VICTORY  WASH  BOWLS 

in  Batteries 


Fig.   114       '        ^ 

Every  Bowl  Trapped  and  Vented.  Most  ap- 
proved plumbing  construction  throughout.  Ex- 
treme simplicity.  ' .  :       ■   ^r''  ■:'■■:'■.- 

Double  or  single  Batteries  =  one  or  two  tem- 
peratures of  water  self  enclosing  or  compression 
Bibb's  Enameled  Iron  Bowls. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
Name  Thi»  in  Specification.  Our  Lines  ladode 

MANUFACTURING     EQUIPMENT 

and 

ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

Send  all  communicationM 
Framingham,  Mass. 


CHAMBERSBURG 
HAMMERS 

are  particularly  adapted  to  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  railroad  blacksmith.  Their 
dependable  and  forceful  blows,  quick  and  re- 
sponsive action,  and  generally  convenient  ar- 
rangement in  design  are  points  which  appeal 
to  those  who  are  looking  for  results. 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES  OP 

SINGLE  and 
DOUBLE  FRAME 

designs,   guided  ram  and 
guided  rod  tjrpes. 


Hydraulic  Machinery 

of    every    description. 

chambersburg 

Engineering 

Company 

CHAMBERSBURG,        PA. 


Perfi 


ormance 


Tells  the  Story 

ALLEN  RIVETERS  have  a  uniformly  satis- 
factory record  whatever  the  rivet  job. 
All  "ALLEN"  machines  are  of  the  same  ex- 
ceptionally high  standard  mechanically  and  if 
we  haven't  one  to  do  what  is  wanted  we  will 
build  it. 

What  are  your  present  needs? 

John  F.  Allen  Co. 

372  Gerard  Ave.  New  York 
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Ed  gar T.  Wards  Sons  Go. 

^    BOSTON     NEWYORK      NEWARK     ^ 
PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  CHICAGO 


STEEL 
TUBING 


"Tconomlcdl  for  the 
jircxluct  Ion  o(  machine 
pjrt  s-  acropldiv-  c\vlc 
motor  car  units  etc 
Combines  Ilqht  weight 
with  rigidity 


^TFie  bic^qest  users 
depend  dii  our  slocks 
KARD'S  uneauallcd  ser- 
vice is  guaranteed  by 
huge  stocks  In  all  ware- 
lx)uscs.at  Ivst  shlppiiKj 
centers  in  United  States 

listonicoiicst-l^htcmircsto/Iicc 


One  Mati  Cuts  and 
Threads   Them  All 


I 


nftcen-inch  pipe,  foar-inch  pipe,  and  all  sizes  in  between— is 
the  ransre  of  one  Forbes'  Pipe  Cutting  and  Threading  Machine. 
The  pipe  is  clamped  in  a  vise  and  the  dies  revolve  around  it. 
Threads  come  out  clean  and  accurate,  as  the  dies  do  not  have 
to  drag   the   heavy  pipe  while  cutting  them. 

The  size  you  need  is  fully  described 
in     our     Catalog.        Write     for    it. 

CURTIS  &  CURTIS  CO. 

365  Garden  St.  Bridc«port,  Conn. 


SHAPERS  -  SHAPERS 

Built  to  Increase  Production 
The 

with 

Patented  Two-piece-crank  Motion 

does  it 

Built  to  eliminate  breakdowns.  As  "Fool-proof"  as  any  machine 
can  be.  Look  at  Cross  Feed  Shown  in  detail.  Always  feeds  on 
return  of  ram.  Feeds  both  ways  by  simply  moving  handle  to 
right  or  left.  Folder  A  gives  full  description  of  Cross  Feed  and 
other  features. 

Agents:    NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

STOCKBRIDGE   MACHINE   CO. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


• 


For  Manufacturing  or  Tool  Room 

Work 

The  Sellew  Double  Purpose  Shaper  is  an  ideal  ma- 
chine for  both  general  manufacturing  and  tool-room 
work.  It  can  be  kept  busy  every  minute  on  one  or  the 
other  and  may  save  you  the  cost  of  an  extra  shaper. 
Its  added  height  greatly  increases  its  capacity  and  gives 
a  greater  vise  range.  Its  adjustments  have  all  been 
increased  to  the  maximum. 

There  are  other  features,  too,  that  will  interest  you. 

Send  for  Circular  describing  this  tool  in  de- 
tail.     You  will  be  convinced  of  its  superiority. 

SELLEW  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 
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UICK.WOR 


BegMcnd  In  D.  B.  A.  and  Forclcn  OoantrlM 

ROTARY  SHEARS 

MADE  IN  SEVEN  SIZES 

CM  til  taivn  Ot  sheet  Bud  |d«te  neUI  op  to  1  loefa  thick  la  itratcht  or  lirecnlar 
■hapee  and  ofienlDgB  without  eottlnc  in  froa  ildB  of  iheet  Leafei  iqatra  tn»  edie 
that  reqainB  no  flnlshlog.  Died  In  boUdlnc  ihlpe,  bolkn,  tanks,  can  and  general 
plate  and  Aeet  metal  work. 


SAVES  50%  TO  §0% 

EIlminatM  OxTaeetjlene  Cutting  and  Plate  Planing 

PatentMl  Jom  Srd.  1913  Write  for  CaUlofot  If*.  60 

THE  QUICKWORK  COMPANY    ^^  \j^^'t  ""°' 

New  Yerk  Mba.  Grand  Central  Palaae. 
fOrelCD   Agenti:  Brltlih  Islee,    OIlTir  Machinery   Cotnpaoy,    Hanebeeter,    bglaad. 

Japan,  T.  H.  Olqrama,  Toklo. 
Cable  addren,  "QUICKWORK"  Oodes:  W.  U.  and  Oraeral 


ARMSTRONG 

3-BAR  BORING  TOOL 


FOUR  "ILES 
Bu«  H  to  1  13/16 "  DU. 


CUTTERS 
3/16  to  96"  Sq. 


A  HIGH  SPEED  TOOL 

A  slight  turn  of  one  nut  releases  or  fastens 
both  Bar  and  Holder. 

Bars  can  be  changed  as  needed  almost  in- 
stantly, thus  allowing  the  operator  to  use  the 
stiffest  bar  possible  for  each  job,  with  the  re- 
sult that  speeds  and  feeds  can  be  increased  and 
time  saved.  Only  ONE  WRENCH  required. 
Catalog  sent  for  the  asking. 

ARMSTRONG  BROS.  TOOL  CO. 

•The  Tool  Holder  People" 

329  N.  Francisco  Ave.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

ARMSTRONG  TOOL  HOLDERS  WON  THE  ONLY 
GRAND  PRIZE  awarded  in  the  special  clan  for  Tool 
Holders  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Put   your    tools   on 
this  handy  shelf 


No  need  to  lay  your  tools  on  the 
floor  if  you're  using  a  NICHOL- 
SON ARBOR  PRESS;  the  stand 
is  fitted  with  this  handy  shelf  for 
your  convenience  —  an  exclusive 
NICHOLSON  advantage. 
Strength,  endurance,  convenience — 
all  are  combined  in  these  Nichol- 
son Arbor  Presses.  Made  in  five 
sizes  for  every  kind  of  machine 
shop  and  garage  work. 


NICHOLSON 
Expanding  Mandrels 

Would  you  keep  a  separate  wrench  on  hand 
for  every  nut  that  is  used?  Hardly!  One 
monkey-wrench  will  handle  dozens  of  different- 
sized  nuts.  Then  why  have  a  separate  mandrel 
for  each  job?  NICHOLSON  EXPANDING 
MANDRELS  (nine  to  a  set)  fit  any  hole, 
round  or  square,  1/2"  to  7".      . -.        ■  . 

Get  details  of  30-day  trial  offer. 

W.  H.  Nicholson  &  Co. 

118  Oregon  St.,  Wilkec-Bwrre,  Pa. 

AGENCIES: 


Burton,  Griilith  A  Co.,  Ltd., 
I^idcate  Square,  London,  E.  C 

Burton  Flls, 

•8  Ru«  de*  Maniis, 

Paris,  Fnoice. 


Monti   db  0»curo, 
Milano,  Italy. 
AndreKtrs-Georre   Companr, 
16  Take«rawa-Cho.  KiobMhi-Ku. 
Tokyo^    Japa& 
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The  Draper  Manufacturing 
Company 

Port  Huron,  Mich.  Petrolea,  Canada 

Makers  of 

High  Grade  Pneumatic  Flue  Repairing 

Equipment 

FLUE    WELDERS    AND 

SWEDGERS 

built  in  single  and  double 
frame  designs  for  repairing 
small  and  superheater  flues; 
also  for  light  forging  work, 

FLUE  RECLAIMING 
ATTACHMENTS 

for  welding  on  long  ends 
and  repairing  defective 
flues. 

PNEUMATIC  LOCOMOTIVE  TURNTABLE 

MOTORS 

For  turning  standard  size  and  extra  heavy 

engines. 
Your  booklet  is  ready  to  mail.     Write  us. 


KELIER-NASTER 


mLLMI'MADe 
HASna-MIILT 


Experience 

— fias  been  the  Master  Oe- 
sitfner  of  "Keller-Master^ 

Rivetintf  Hammers 
ChiPPinfi  Hammers 
Scalintf  Hammers 
Jam  Riveters 
Staybolt  Riveters 
Rivet  Busters 
Holders-On 
Sand  Rammers 
Ualveless  Drills 
Corliss  Ualve  Drills 
Accessories 

CompUt€  Catalog  on  Re^aeat 


PNiuiuenc  TOOL  compmiy 

CRAND  HAVEN,  MICHIGAN 

BRANCHES    EVERVWHCRE 


L 


If  You  Want  the  Latest  and  Best 

Locomotive  Arch  Tube  and  Water  Tube  Boiler 
Expander  It  Must  Be  THE  FAESSLER 

There  is  only  one  right  method 
of  expanding  and  flaring  loco- 
motive arch  tubes  and  water 
tubes  and  that  is  to  use  a  tool 
that  can  be  handled  easily  and 
is  perfect  in  execution  of  its 
work.  We  recently  completed 
the  development  of  such  a  tool, 
illustrated  herewith. 

A  better  tool,  in  point  of 
rigidity,  durability  and  capabil- 
ity of  performing  a  job  exactly 
as  required^  cannot  be  made  and 
there  is  no  other  locomotive  arch 
tube  and  water  tube  boiler  ex- 
pander on  the  market  that  is  the, 
equal  of  the  Faessler. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  new 
Faessler  line,  others  being  the 
Locomotive  Superheater  Ex- 
pander and  the  Stationary  Water 
Tube  and  Marine  Boiler  Tube 
Expander. 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  will 
interest  you. 

^  J.  Faessler  NCg.  Co. 

MOBERLY,  MO. 

St.  Louia:      Railway  Exchange  Buikling. 
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Fairbanks-Dupont  Power  Hammers 


Belt 

or 

Motor 

Driven 


Ask 

for 

Catalog 


UNITED  HAMMER  CO. 

45  Bloomfield  St.  Boston,  9,  Mass. 

SALES  AGENTS 
Tbm  FUriMoks  Co^AIbany,  Baltimore,  Boaton,  Bridrnport.  Buf- 
falo, CSiicafo,  Hartford.  Newark,  New  Orieaaa,  New  Yoric/FUU- 
delphia,  Ptttiburgh,  Proridence,  St.  Louia,  Srraeaae.  HanMa, 
Loodoa,  Qaagow,  Paria.  Jap— aa  Dtatrthfia  A»pl«a  laear- 
porated.  Tokyo  and  New   York. 
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Le  Blond  Milling  Machines   Are   Establishing 
Production    and    Endurance    Records         - 

in  the  Railroad  Shops  of  Nation    ^      l^^t^^j^ 

There  are  many  sound  basic  reasons  for  this  condition.  A  simple 
analysis  of  specifications  will  show  larger  bearings  and  gears,  greater 
clamping  surfaces,  more  power  in  the  speed  and  feed  drives,  a  scientific 
proportioning  of  power  to  rigidity.  V 

In  addition  to  this  is  painstaking  engineering  and  craftsmanship  built 
on  long  service  records  of  LeBlond  Men  and  the  most  modern  facilities 
yet  devised  for  building  better  milling  machines. 


The  R..K.Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co. 


Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
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— and  the  test  pieces  that 
were  "Alternarc"  Welded — 
broke  outside  of  the  weld. 

In  the  welding  investigation  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  the  "Alternarc"  test  pieces,  under  tensile  strength  test, 
broke  outside  of  the  weld. 

Under  cold  bend  test  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  "Newarc" 
flux  coated  electrodes. 

THE  "ALTERNARC  PORTABLE  CUTTING  AND 
WELDING  MACHINE 

Can  be  carried  to  the  work  by  two  men. 

Has  no  rotating  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Requires  no  generator. 

Is  trouble-proof  and — 

Will  deposit  more  metal  per  K.  W.  hour  than  any  welding  machine 
on  the  market. 

"NEWARC"  WELDING  ACCESSORIES 

We  also  manufacture  the  "Newarc"  line  of  welding  equipment 
consisting  of  Holders,  Helmets  and  the  highest  quality  flux  coated 
electrodes  and  bare  welding  wire.  ^ 

Send  us  your  sample — we  will  weld  and  return  them  with  cost  data. 

Our  engineering  department  will  co-operate  with  you  in  solving  your 
welding  problems.  ..  .y 


Send   for   descriptive 
literature  —  Series  B. 


Test    pieces    used 

in   U.   S.   Shipping 

Board    test. 


i 


i  The  Electric  Arc  Cutting  &  Welding  Co, 


152  Jelliff  Ave. 

GoMral  Office 

BRANCHES 

Newark,  N.  J^ 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Chicago 
Cleyeland 
Indianapolis 
New  Orleans 

Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
Montreal 

t: 
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The  complete  electrification  of  its  mechanical  units  is  one 
of  the  greatest  progressive  movements  any  industry  can 
undertake  today 


Electric  Motors,  direct 
connected  to  machines,  is 
the  most  advanced  aii  I 
advantap?oii«  method  of 
..  .^     operation. 


Producers!    Adjustable  Speed  Motor 
direct    connected    to   lathe. 


Storage     Battery     Truck     simplifies 
material    handling    problems 


Reversible     Planer     Motor — 
"Makes  the  chips  fly  faster." 


Electricity  concentrates  %? 
efficiency 

The  modem  machine  shop  affords  a  most  striking 
example  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  the  electrical 
operation  of  its  machines  and  tools. 

Nothing  is  subordinated  to  power  distribution — the 
machinery  is  placed  in  production  order,  and  operated 
by  direct  connected  electric  motors  with  variable  speed 
control.  By  this  method,  compact  arrangement  of 
equipment  means  only  concentrated  efficiency  for 
r.ll  the  desirable  space  is  occupied  by  productive 
machines.  '" 

The  electric  system  also  affords  a  simple  and  profitable 
solution  of  operating  trucks,  conveyors,  furnaces  for 
tool  repair,  ventilating  fans,  and  like  equipment. 

A  small  increase  in  production  will  more  than  balance 
the  initial  exp>ense  of  the  electric  plant — there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  production  at  every  point  where 
electricity  is  applied — consider  the  gain  in  complete 
electrification. 


Good  ventilation  is  im- 
perative— Riveted  Frame 
Induction  Motor  direct 
connected  to  exhaust  fan. 


_  abroil    Gear  —  combines 

durability    with    silent 

running. 


General^Electric 


General  Office 
Schenectady:  NY 


Company 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  laige  cities 


43B~S28 
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^and  the  test  pieces  that 
were  "Alternarc"  Welded — 
broke   outside  of  the  weld. 

In  the  welding  investigation  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  the  "Alternarc"  test  pieces,  under  tensile  strength  test, 
broke  outside  of  the  weld. 

l'n<lcr  cold  bend  test  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  '"Newarc" 
flux  coated  electrodes. 


PORTABLE     CUTTING     AND 


THE     "ALTERNARC" 
WELDING  MACHINE 

Can  be  carried  to  tlie  work  l)y  two  men. 

Has  no 'rotating  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Requires   no  generator. 

Is  troul)lc-proof  and — 

Will  deposit  more  metal  per  K.  W.  hour  than  any  welding  machine 
on  the  market. 

"NEWARC"  WELDING  ACCESSORIES 

We  also  manufacture  the  '•Newarc"  line  of  welding  equipment 
consisting  ..f  Holders,  Helmets  and  the  highest  quality  flux  coated 
electrode^   and   hare   welding  wire. 

Send  us  your  sample — we  will  weld  and  return  them  with  cost  data. 

Our  engineering  department  will  co-operate  with  you  in  solving  your 
welding   problems. 


K\  '■  »^ 


Send    for   descriptive 
literature  —  Series  B. 


Tost    pieces    used 

ill  L".   S.  .Sliipiiing 

Bo.ird    test. 


\ 


The  Electric  Arc  Cutting  &  Welding  Co. 


152  Jelliff  Ave. 


Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 


General   Office  - 

BRANCHES 

Chicago 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis 
New  Orleans 


Newark,  N.  J» 


Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
Montreal 


B-J  1 


CUTTXHGand 
WELDING 


*^.-yij<=j'^:g»r' 


.-''^  *-  -»"^*''». . 


'..    '.f-'L.  •^\.  ^^  *!.'"*     t>c  _  ■  . 
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The  complete  electrification  of  its  meclianical  units  is  one 
of  the  greatest  progressive  movements  any  industry  can 
undertake  today 


or?.      fliiV'-t 
machines,  is 


ulvaiit;iir<«Mi-    ni -tlKMl    of 
operation. 


Protlu<>ers:     AiijustaVjlt-  S|>i«'il  Motoi 
(lircft    loiint'eted    to    luthc. 


^^^m,.i^j^^3. 


<;.-v*/v 


Storage     Battery     Truck     simplifies 
material     haiKiliiii:     problems 


Reversible     Planer     Motor — 
■AlaUes  the  chips  ily  faster." 


Electricity  concentrates 
efficiency 

The  modem  machine  shop  affords  a  most  striking 
example  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  the  electrical 
operation  of  its  machines  and  tools.  >'  * 

Nothing  is  subordinated  to  power  distribution — the 
machinery  is  placed  in  production  order,  and  operated 
by  direct  connected  electric  motors  with  variable  speed 
control.  By  this  method,  compact  arrangement  of 
equipment  means  only  concentrated  efficiency  for 
rll  the  desirable  space  is  occupied  by  productive 
machines. 

The  electric  system  also  affords  a  simple  and  profitable 
solution  of  operating  trucks,  conveyors,  furnaces  for 
tool  repair,  ventilating  fans,  and  like  equipment. 

A  small  increase  in  production  will  more  than  balance 
the  initial  expense  of  the  electric  plant — there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  production  at  every  point  where 
electricity  is  applied — consider  the  gain  in  complete 
electrification. 


\ 
A 


GocmI  ventilation  is  im- 
perative— Kivctetl  Frame 
iiulucticiii  Motor  direct 
connected  to  exhau^t  Jan. 


abroil    Gear  —  <'onibiiie8 
durabiUty    with    silent 
running'. 


General  Office 
Schenectady:  N.Y 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  cities 


43B-520 


L  ».  ..-^J,.^  »      ..^.. 
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They  Don't  Split 

V.    -  XT OT  one  Ulster  Special  Seamless 

'^' ':':'(:  Hollow  Staybolt  has  split  when 

■■     "V,     heading,  threading,  driving  or  testing. 

H!        Therefore  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  take  for  granted  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  your  Hollow  Staybolts 
:     >  will  leak  under  first  test. 

'■:  [       Use  Ulster  Special  Seamless  Hollow 
:.;:  '      Staybolts  and  save  time  and  money. 

We  have  some  valuable  facts 
to    send    }fou    upon    request. 

JOSEPH  T.  RYERSON  &  SON 


4,%  ■ 


CHICAGO  — ST.    LOUIS— DETROIT 
BUFFALO  — NEW    YORK 


IHJW 


'»  m  « 


*  »**  ^ 


r  ••; 


•;  /VJ^. 


-  j=:;a 


^^2^ 
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Any  Locomotive 
Worth  Operating  is 
Worth  Superheating 


'  -i 


All  new  locomotives  and  the  majority  of  the  loco- 
motives in  service  are  equipped  with  superheaters. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  saturated  locomo- 
tives in  operation  that  are  well  worth  superheating. 

Equipping  these  old  locomotives  with  our  super- 
heaters effects  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  locomotive  fuel.  .  ;         v 

Regardless  of  the  service  in  which  they  are  used, 
if  these  old  locomotives  are  worth  operating  they 
are  worth  superheating. 


LOCOMOTIVE  SUPERHEATER  CO. 

General  Offices — 30  Church  St.,  New  York 
Chicago — Peoples  Gas   Bldg. 
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ti 
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This  veteran  has  stood  punishment.      It  has  prote  cted  the  flues  and  staybolts  from  cold  air.      It  has 
mixed  the  gases  and  prevented  the  esc  ape  of  many  steam-making  heat  units. 


■••'  "     :':    I 


HELP 


Arch  tubes  increase  the  boiler  circulation  and  maintain 
more  uniform  temperature  of  firebox  sheets. 

Security  Arches  maintain  more  uniform  firebox  temp- 
erature in  the  firebox  and  prevent  cold  air  striking  the  fire- 
box sheets. 

This  constantly  uniform  temperature  prevents  the  unequal 
expansion  of  firebox  sheets  and  reduces  flue  and  staybolt 
leaks. 

It's  less  work  to  apply  and  maintain  an  Arch  than  it  is  to 
do  the  flue  and  staybolt  work  the  Arch  avoids. 


AMERICAN  ARCH  COMPANY,  INC. 


LOCOMOTIVE  COMBUSTION  ENGINEERS 


Mccormick  bldg. 

CHICAGO 


30  CHURCH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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Figure  the  blow  on  the  driving  boxes  with  every  revolution  of  the  drivers,     its  enormity 

will  surprise  you.  '^..:#. 


^. 


Franklin     Automatic     Driving 
Box  Wedge 


TWO  PART  WEDGE- 
AND  why's" 


Franklin  Automatic  Driving  Box  Wedges  are  made  in  t^o 
parts.  Primarily  because  a  solid  wedge — spring  held — would  stick 
and  bind  tKe  driving  box.        ..        :  -    '       \       :  ■-;.    -- 

TKe  floating  member  is  tKe  reason  why  the  Franklin  Automatic 
Wedge  maintains  driving  box-adjustment  and  does  not  stick.  ., 

It  Kas  vertical  movement,  a  fraction  of  an  incK,  in  wKicK  it 
goes  witK  the  dri'^ing-box  up  or  do^n. 

Between  the  two  wedge  sections  the  taper  is  less  than  between 
the  wedge  and  the  frame.     Yet  it  is  tapered.' 

This  fl<>Bti>^^  member  relie'Oes  the  spring  held  member  and 
prevents  jambing  solid  between  the  frame  and  box.     ■,.,*'. 

The  combination  maintains  adjustment  with  every  revolution 
of  the  drivers.  ■r";;;v--/-^v^,'    --  \.;        ■-'•■■:•?' ;v^''  •■'■v'--' ; 


Franklin    Railway     Supply)    Company,    Inc. 

Export  Department — International  Railwa^^  Supply  Co. 

30  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


332  So.  Michigan   Avanue 
Chicago.  111. 


lllZPrMtorianBUg. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


728  Monadnock  Blcig. 
San  Frandsoo,  Cal. 


Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.  of  Canada,  limited,  Montreal 
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This  veteran  has  stood  punishment.      It  has  prote  cted  the  flues  and  staybolts  from  cold  air.      It  has 
mixed   the  gases  and  prevented  the  esc  ape  of  many  steam-making  heat   units. 


HELP 


Arch  tubes  increase  the  boiler  circulation  and  maintain 
more  uniform  temperature  of  firebox  sheets. 

Security  Arches  maintain  more  uniform  firebox  temp- 
erature in  the  firebox  and  prevent  cold  air  striking  the  fire- 
box sheets. 

This  constantly  uniform  temperature  prevents  the  unequal 
expansion  of  firebox  sheets  and  reduces  flue  and  staybolt 
leaks. 

It's  less  work  to  apply  and  maintain  an  Arch  than  it  is  to 
do  the  flue  and  staybolt  work  the  Arch  avoids. 


AMERICAN  ARCH  COMPANY,  Inc. 


LOCOMOTIVE  COMBUSTION  ENGINEERS 


Mccormick  bldg. 

CHICAGO 


30  CHURCH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Deiemhkk.  1520 
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Figure  the  blow   on  the  driving  boxes  with   every    revolution   of   the   drivers.      Its  enormity 

will  surprise  you. 


Franklin     Automatic     Driving 
Box  Wedge 


TWO  PART  WEDGE- 
AND  WHY! 


Franklin  Automatic  Driving  Box  Wedges  are  made  in  tv?© 
parts.  Primaril)^  because  a  solia  weJge — spring  Keld — would  stick 
and  bind  the  driving  box. 

Tne  floating  member  is  tne  reason  why  the  Franklin  Automatic 
Wedge  maintains  driving  box-adjustment  and  does  not  stick. 

It  has  vertical  movement,  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  in  which  it 
goes  with  the  dri-^ing-box  up  or  dov?n. 

Between  the  two  wedge  sections  the  taper  is  less  than  between 
the  wedge  and  the  frame.     Yet.it  is  tapered. 

This  floating  member  relieves  the  spring  held  member  and 
prevents  jambing  solid  between  the  frame  and  box. 

The  combination  maintains  adjustment  with  every  revolution 
of  the  drivers. 


Franklin     Railway     Supply?     Company,     Inc. 

Export  Department — International  Railway'  Supply  Co. 

30  CHURCH   STREET  NEW  YORK 

332  So.   Michigan    Avenue  11 1 2  Praetorian  Bkig.  728  Monadnock  Bldg. 

Chicago,  111.  Dallctf,  Tex.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Frenklin  Railway  Supply  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 
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This  agitator,  as  its  name  suggests,  agitates  the 
water  as  it  passes  through  the  tube,  making 
every  particle  of  water  as  hot  as  every  other  drop. 


THE  HEAT  SAVER 


Our  Type  "E"  Feed  Water  Heater  has  one 
major  function  to  increase  locomotive  ca- 
pacity by  reclaiming  heat. 

Heating  the  cold  feed  vrater  by  passing  it 
through  brass  tubes  surrounded  by  ex- 
haust steam  gives  the  boiler  more  steam 
maKing  capacity. 

Spiral  corrugated  brass  agitators,  the  full 
length  of  each  tube,  bring  each  particle  of 
w^ater  into  intimate  contact  v/itK  the  hot 
tubing. 

This  means  rapid  heat  transfer. 

Each  particle  of  feed  -water  reclaims  heat 
from  the  exhaust  steam. 

it  is  this  system  of  agitators  that  give  the 
Type  "E"  heater  its  capacity  increasing 
power. 


■-..f^-- 


Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Co. 

30  Church  Street  New  YorK 


^•.% 
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SPECinCATIONS 


.','-  -.-•  ■'^-  •  i 


Maximum  ton-mile  output  at  minimum  maintenance  cost 
demands  locomotives  that  embody  railroad  company's 
practices  that  have  proven  themselves  in  service. 

Lima  is  prepared  to  build  exact  duplicates  of  existing 
power  or  to  co-operate  with  railroad  engineers  in  design- 
ing locomotives  that  will  even  better  meet  the  operating 
problems  which  are  often  changing.    ,..       >>    ^    ^  . 


.'  .•«  ; 


Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Incoiporated 


Lima,  Ohio 


30  Church  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
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This  agitator,  as  its  name  suggests,  agitates  the 
water  as  it  passes  through  the  tube,  making 
every  particle  of  water  as  hot  as  every  other  drop. 


THE  HEAT  SAVER 


Our  Type  "E"  Feed  Water  Heater  has  one 
major  function  to  increase  locomotive  ca- 
pacity by  reclaiming  heat. 

Heating'  the  cold  feed  water  by  passing  it 
through  brass  tubes  surrounded  by  ex- 
haust steam  gives  the  boiler  more  steam 
maKing  capacity. 

Spiral  corrugated  brass  agitators,  the  full 
length  of  each  tube,  bring  each  particle  of 
w^ater  into  intimate  contact  vs^ith  the  hot 
tubing. 

This  means  rapid  heat  transfer. 

Each  particle  of  feed  water  reclaims  heat 
from  the  exhaust  steam. 

It  is  this  system  of  agitators  that  give  the 
Type  "E"  heater  its  capacity  increasing 
power. 


Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Co. 


30  Church  Street 


New  YorK 


December,  1920 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Maximum  ton-mile  output  at  minimum  maintenance  cost 
demands  locomotives  that  embody  railroad  company's 
practices  that  have  proven  themselves  in  service. 

Lima  is  prepared  to  build  exact  duplicates  of  existing 
power  or  to  co-operate  with  railroad  engineers  in  design- 
ing locomotives  that  will  even  better  meet  the  operating 
problems  which  are  often  changing. 


Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Incorporated 


Lima,  Ohio 


30  Church   Street,   N.  Y.   City 


-.^   L   .^^t.J    . 
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harcocil  Iron  Boiler  Tube 


D 


. .  .  ■■■!•_,■ 


■■  ■  '    ■    .■     '■.         •-■•     ?.-.  . 


It  Is  Important 


for  the  practical  man  to  know  that  out  of  more 
than  6  million  tubes  shipped  from  our  plant  in 
the  past  11  years,  and  used  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions,  only  .0434  per  cent  have  been  re- 
ported as  failing  in  application  or  actual  service. 

You  cannot  afford  to  experiment  in  critical 
times.  ;''^"sJV- '■r'^-'-^'r-' ■•'':' J: ■.■.■:■  ^;-V'l;;->v.-;'"\l^-^,i-:.  .■■..   .-: 

"Parkesburgs*'  can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
the  highest  quality  service. 


■■;i> 


■->■• 


The  Parkesburg  Iron  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works 

■;  ;>4  :C  :  •   •'         PARKESBURG,  PA. 

V    .'  ■;  BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York,  30  Church  Street  Boston,  Oliver  Building 

Chicago,  Fisher  Buildirvg  St.      Louis,       Commonwealth 
Philadelphia,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 

Trust  Building  St.  Paul,  Merchants  National 
San  Francisco,  Rialto  Building  Bank  Building 

EXPORT  AGENTS 
Wonham,  Bates  &  Goode,  Trading  Corporation,  New  York 
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Maximum  Efficiency 
at  Minimum  Cost  for  Maintenance 


E — r*t-»- 


A  DEQUATE    power    is    vital    to    the" 
•^"^  success  of  any  railroad  company. 

But  adequate  power,  if  it  involved  excesS'^: 
ive  maintenance  costs,  would  be  prohibi-V: 

tive.  ■;/^•v■.^/::r•■^v^:*^^;.^v•■v■^^.■.f^% 

The  basic  design  of  a  locomotive  may  be 
correct.  It  may  have  ample  steam  gen- 
erating capacity  and  tractive  force  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  but  its  detail  parts  may 
be  so  designed,  constructed  and  located 
as  to  make  its  operation  a  constant  annoy- 
ance and  its  maintenance  a  prohibitive 
expense.  ■.■;;'/-v^-  ^"::V'■;•'■•■"  ^■'^'^'■■■■'\ 


Your  new  locomotives  must  be  designed 

:  to   develop   maximum    efficiency    with    a 

minimum  charge  for  maintenance.    Every 

detail    part    used    in    their    construction 

.':  should  be  carefully  designed  and  proper-; 

■  tioned  for  the  work  it  has  to  perform.       - 

BALDWIN  SERVICE,  which  covers 
everything  in  locomotive  engineering — 
from  a  study  of  your  operating  conditions 
to  the  design  of  the  smallest  details  used 
in  your  new  engines — will  guarantee  the 
fullest  satisfaction  to  your  master  me- 
chanic, your  round  house  foreman,  engine- 
men  and  others  responsible  for  securing 
the  best  results  from  your  motive  power. 


THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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We  Work  With  You 


' /:>  We  grew  right  up  with  the  Railroads  and  always  made  it  our  busi- 
ness to  try  to  give  them  just  what  they  wanted  in  steel  plates. 

All  reasonable  specifications  have  been  met,  we  have  specialized 
in  Boiler  and  Firebox  plates,  and  we  can  give  the  great  widths  neces- 
sary^ for  plates  used  in  the  construction  of  modern  engines,  so  that 
troublesome  seams  may  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  ■■:' -^Li'^'^-^'-l 


Specify  Lukens  Steel 


t^ukens  Steel  Company 

Coatesville,  Pennsylvania 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

BALTIHOBE        NEW  ORLEANS 


SELLING  AGENCIES 

A.  M.  Caatle  tt  C«..  Chicag*      Saa  Franclaco      ScattU 
Los  Aai«lM     HmK  laUad     HiaatapelU    Hilwaak** 

Datralt       PartUad 
J.  F.  CarUtI «  Co..  ClovaUad  Ciaclaaati 


SOLE    EXPORTER   OF 

OUR      COMMERCIAL       PRODUCTS 


cONSTEDD 


CONSOU DATED  STEEL  CORPORATION 

165  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK.  U.S.A. 


i 
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NEW   POWER 


Built  for  the  New   York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 

Total    Weifht    of   Engine,   328,SM  pounds;    Weifht  on   Driven,  Z29,oee  pounds;   Diameter  of  Driving  Wbeels.  M  inchae;   BoUar' 
Pressure,   200   pounds;    Cylinden,    27   x   3t   inches;    Maodmum   Tractive    Power,    S3,9M   pounds 


T  F  the  theory  were  true  that  ^'Stabilized  prosperity  depends  on  sup- 
•^  ply  and  demand  alone/*  economic  conditions  existing  in  this 
country  today  could  not  prevail.  The  enormous  supply  and  insa- 
tiable demand  which  we  possess  have  failed  to  stabilize  our  com- 
mercial activities. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  is  another,  even  more  vital,  re- 
quirement needed  before  we  can  get  and  hold  the  benefits  of  today's 
vast  opportunities.  Distribution — prompt,  efficient  and  constant,  is 
the  missing  factor,  and  imtil  this  is  restored,  we  cannot  hope  to  realize 
our  ambition. 

A  complex  problem  must  be  solved.  Our  railroad  systems  must 
resume  the  extensions  necessary.  Roadways  should  be  strength- 
ened— new  and  heavier  power  must  be  secured — for  in  larger  units 
and  greater  tonnage  lies  the  only  solution  ot  permanence.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  situation,  which  may  rapidly  grow  more  acute, 
be  met,  )  S         ■    " 


,t  ■ '  ■  f' 


More  than  half  a  century  s  experience 
qualifies  us  to  make  your  problem  ours. 


■Tt    "    .  f- 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


,*«^«l^qijP.    \t\m 
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We  Work  With  You 


Wc  irrcw  rli^ht  up  with  the  Railroads  and  always  made  it  our  busi- 
ness to  try  to  gi\e  tliem  just  what  the\  wanted  in  steel  plates. 


All  reasonable  specifications  ha\e  been  met,  we  have  specialized 
in  Boiler  and  Firebox  plates,  and  we  can  give  the  great  widths  neces- 
sar\'  tor  plates  used  in  the  construction  of  modern  engines,  so  that 
troublesome  seams  may  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 


Specify  Lukens  Steel. 


Luhens  Steel  Company 

:  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

BALTIMORE        NEW  ORLEANS 


SELLING  AGENCIES 

A.  H.  Cattle  "&  Co.,  Chicago       San  Francisco       Seattle 
Lot  Angclei      RocK  Itland     Minaeapolit     Hilwaakee 

Detroit       Portland 
J.  F.  Corlett  a  Co..  Cleveland  Cincinnati 


SOLE   EXPORTER   OF 

OUR      COMMERCIAL       PRODUCTS 


CQNSTECD 


CONSOUDATED  STEEL  CORPORATION 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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Built  for   the   New   York,   New   Haven   &   Hartford   Railroad 


Total    Weight    of    Engine,    328,500   pounds;    Weight   <m    Drivers,  229,000  pounds;   Diameter  of  Driving  Wheels,   68   inches;    Boiler 
Pressure,    200    pounds;    Cylinders,    27    x    30    inches;    Maximum    Tractive    Power,    S3,900    pounds 


T  F  the  theory  were  true  that  "'Stabilized  prosperity  depends  on  sup- 
'*'  ply  and  demand  alone"  economic  conditions  existing  in  this 
country  today  could  not  prevail.  The  enormous  supply  and  insa- 
tiable demand  which  we  possess  have  failed  to  stabilize  our  com- 
mercial activities. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  is  another,  even  more  vital,  re- 
quirement needed  before  we  can  get  and  hold  the  benefits  of  today's 
vast  opportunities.  Distribution — prompt,  efficient  and  constant,  is 
the  missing  factor,  and  until  this  is  restored,  we  cannot  hope  to  realize 
our  ambition. 

A  complex  problem  must  be  solved.  Our  railroad  systems  must 
resume  the  extensions  necessary.  Roadways  should  be  strength- 
ened— new  and  heavier  power  must  be  secured — for  in  larger  units 
and  greater  tonnage  lies  the  only  solution  ot  permanence.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  situation,  which  may  rapidly  grow  more  acute, 
be  met. 

More  than  half  a  century's  experience 
qualifies  us  to  make  your  problem  ours. 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


.:./•';•, -^RAILVV AY    MECHANICAL   ENGINEER 


BARGO    MANUFAQI 

Chicago, 
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BARCO 

CROSSHEAD 

SHOE 
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FREE  TAPER   FIT 


ALL   BOLTS   STANDARD 

>:  WITH    LOOSE   FIT 

IN    BOLT  HOLES 

HOLES  CORED  IN  SHOES 

NO  REAMING  OR  DRIVING 

NO  SPOTTING   OF   ENGINES 


BARCO 
CROSSHEAD 


ruRiNG  Company 


Illinois 
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Duplex  Stoker  an  Integral  Part 
of  the  Modern  Locomotive 


Thirty  of  the  above  type  of  engine,  all 
Stoker-fired,  are  pulling  Quick  Dispatch 
freight  between  Boston  and  New  Haven, 
performing   eminently    satisfactory   service. 

So  general  has  been  the  application  of  the 
Duplex  Stoker  to  modern  locomotives,  and 
so  satisfactory  has  been  their  performance 


in  all  classes  of  service,  that  they  have  es- 
tablished themselves  as  a  standard  and  in- 
tegral part  of  the  modern  locomqtive. 

Good  steamers,  quicker  over  the  road, 
more  tonnage  hauled  per  train,  and  less  time 
on  the  fire-cleaning  pits  are  reasons  why 
there  now  are — 


.;::.f: 


.      :      :  i  Over  4500  of  our  Stokers  in  Service  and  on  Order 

Locomotive  Stoker  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ■  ?----'v 


MUNSEY  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


RAILWAY  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


50  CHURCH  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
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Development  of  a  Transportation  Element 


Westinghouse  blazed  a  broad  trail  into 
the  wilderness  of  railroad  transportation 
when,  51  years  ago,  he  invented  the  Straight 
Air  Brake.  At  a  single  stroke  he  gave  to 
railroads  shorter  train  stops,  higher  train 
speeds  and  safe  control  of  moving  trains. 
Railroads  seized  these  benefits,  advanced 
and  expanded. 

He  and  his  staff  of  experts,  representing 


a  collective  judgment  of  many  years  and 
varied  practical  experience,  developed  in  a 
high  degree  the  sagacity  and  foresight  nec- 
essary to  unfailingly  interpret  the  needs  of 
a  growing  transportation,  and  provided  at 
each  step  of  a  continuous  development  the 
braking  requirements  of  a  railroad  transpor- 
tation system  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world. 


Brake  Building  our  Business  for  a  Lifetime 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


General  Offices,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Works,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  v 


CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 


)e( 
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Diipk-v  Stoker,  cnmpktc. 
•^luiwing  conveyor  trotiijii, 
>t  Tcw,  crusher,  driving 
eiigiiic.  trai)!.ter  hopper  and 
elevators. 


;^o  of  these  Lij;ht  Moiint.uii  tvpe,  4-S-2  engines 
have  been  bought  by  the  New  llaveii  road,  and 


p,;        i    all  arc  cijuipped  with  Duplex  .*>tokers. 


■4:  .^'^..'.-^i^^J^^ 


Duplex  Stoker  an  Integral  Part 
of  the  Modern  Locomotive 


Thirty  of  the  above  type  of  en£]:ine.  all 
Stoker-fired,  are  pulling  Quick  Dispatch 
freij^ht  between  Boston  and  New  Haven, 
performing   eminently    satisfactory    service. 

So  general  has  been  the  application  of  the 
Duplex  Stoker  to  modern  locomotives,  and 
so  satisfactory   has  been   their  performance 


in  all  classes  of  service,  that  they  have  es- 
tablished themselves  as  a  standard  and  in- 
tegral part  of  the  modern  locomotive. 

Good  steamers,  quicker  over  the  road, 
more  tonnage  hauled  per  train,  and  less  time 
on  the  fire-cleaning  pits  are  reasons  why 
there  now  are — 


Over  4500  of  our  Stokers  in  Service  and  on  Order 

Locomotive  Stoker  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


MUNSEY  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


RAILWAY  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


50  CHURCH  .ST. 
NEW  YORK 


,'•- 
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or  a  Transportation  Element 


Westinghouse  blazed  a  broad  trail  into 
the  wilderness  of  railroad  transportation 
when,  51  years  ago,  he  invented  the  Straight 
Air  Brake.  At  a  single  stroke  he  gave  to 
railroads  shorter  train  stops,  higher  train 
speeds  and  safe  control  of  moving  trains. 
Railroads  seized  these  benefits,  advanced 
and  expanded. 

He  and  his  staff  of  experts,  representing 


a  collective  judgment  of  many  years  and 
varied  practical  experience,  developed  in  a 
high  degree  the  sagacity  and  foresight  nec- 
essary to  unfailingly  interpret  the  needs  of 
a  growing  transportation,  and  provided  at 
each  step  of  a  continuous  development  the 
braking  requirements  of  a  railroad  transpor- 
tation system  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  ill  the  world. 


- 


Brake  Building  our  Business  for  a  Lifetime 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


General  Offices,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Works,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 


)e( 


l-i      j_  .  e^  1^ 
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Electric  Headlights 
and  Turbo  -  Generators 


1" 


A. 


f 


w. 


J  ■■ ;: 


:kr- 


•15 


^;Jt»« 


:*■ 


M:r 


■  KmJti 


■  -^     1   ■  II  M.     IP     J 


^asiBSSM) 


■■     ••'!    '•. 


Low  Upkeep 

Low  Steam  Consumption 

Few  Working  Part* 

Interchangeability 

Dependability 

— just  a  few  features  which  have 
helped  make  "Sunbeams"  standard  on 
America's  best  railroad  systems. 


>. 


'•    '       -oil.*       I       I     «i.-.n  I  —H 


■fCm<^tf 


BSSSI3SS^bS5S^mBSMBHB 
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^  .Ji:J  S.  T.  Callaway,  of  Callaway,  Fish  &  Company  '  .r 

A.  G.  Elvin,  Vice-President  of  The  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company 
E.  M.  Richardson,  of  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 
F.  P.  ^A^HITAKER,  of  Hardy,  Stancliffe  &  Whitaker       ^        - 


■;:"^'^^'-'-^--" ■■*-•■■>•  ■^■^■■-  '•^-  ■■"'.';  s.  T.  Callaway,  President     ■"^- ■'::■■  r-v  .=:;-^;;v;,^y:^' •~^;.- 
A.  G.  Elvin,  Vice-President  &  Treasurer     >  :   -  '    F.  P.  Whitaker,  Secretary 


Mechanical  Stoker  Company  ^5 

■  ^      announces  that  it  has  entered  into  a  .    i^ 

:i^^^^^^^    1^  term  contract  with  the    ^^^^        ^k 

American  Locomotive  Company 

for  the  manufacture  of  the  Elvin  Stoker  v 
at  its  Schenectady  Works/       a  v^^^ 


t ...  ■  *. 


The  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company 


50  Church  St 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Electric  Headlights 
and  Turbo  -  Generators 


Low   Upkeep 

Low   Steam  Consumption 

Few^   Working   Parts 

Interchangeability 

Dependability 

— just  a  few  features  which  have 
helped  make  "Sunbeams"  standard  on 
America's  best  railroad  systems. 


^America's    Foremost  Headiighf  BuiiaehsTi'on^&^^ars .^^ 
^  ^ANSVILLEl :iNDIANA,.U.   S^AT 


NEW  YORK.        ^S^L\qUIS 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave._:2l4  Nid'thrSt. 


Cj 

1051  McSSS 


CQ! 


SAN^E:R  AN.CIS  — ..„,^^_ 
i€vscGall;Bld5^^5^ 
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Directors 

S.  T.  Callaway,  of  Callaway,  Fish  &  Company 

A.  G.  Elvin,  Vice-President  of  THE  Elvin  MECHANICAL  STOKER  COMPANY 

E.  M.  RICHARDSON,  of  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 

F.  P.  Whitaker,  of  Hardy,  Stancliffe  &  Whitaker 


Officers        • 

S.  T.  Callaway,  President 
A.  G.  Elvin,  Vice-President  &  Treasurer  F.  P.  Whitaker.  Secretary 


\-),h-J--  The  ;-■/ 

ELVIN 

Mechanical  Stoker  Company 

announces  that  it  has  entered  into  a 
long  term  contract  with  the 

American  Locomotive  Company 

for  the  manufacture  of  the  Elvin  Stoker 
at  its  Schenectady  Works. 


The  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company 

50  Church  St.  New  York,N.Y. 
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Safety  First! 

OUSLEY'S 

Safety  Washout  Plugs 


For  Safety-Economy-Dependability    If 

In  keeping  with  the  steady  trend  of  improvements  on  locomotive  equipment,  a  safety 
washout  plug  is  now  in  the  market  for  practical  use. 

Hydrostatic  pressure  to  the  extent  of  2,800  pounds  was  applied  to  these  plugs  while 
undergoing  a  safety  test.    During  the  entire  test  no  weaknesses  developed. 

In  the  unique  construction  of  Housley's  Safety  Washout  Plugs  lies  the  secret  of 
economical  and  dependable  service. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  cross-sectional  view,  the  protecting  wall  (the  back-bone  of  the 
plug)  safeguards  the  threads  against  distortion  or  smashing,  caused  by  washing  rods 
and  hose  nozzle.     It  also  prevents  water  f  om  touching  the  threads,  allowing  no  mud, , 
scale,  or  sediment  of  any  kind  to  form. 

Easy  removal  and  applying  of  the  plug  caps  cut  the  boiler-washing  time  in  half,  and 
the  machine  time  saved  on  brass  plugs  is  wall  worth  considering. 

Housley's  Safety  Washout  Plugs  are  shipped  to  you  machined  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate installation.    We  supply  all  tools. 

The  plug  is  fool-proof  because  the  cap  cannot  be  applied  in  a  cross-threaded  man- 
ner. The  protecting  wall,  acting  as  a  pilot  when  the  plug  cap  is  being  applied,  elim- 
inates this  defect  common  to  brass  plugs. 

Two  years  actual  service  tests  by  some  of  the  largest  roads  have  proved  that  Hous- 
ley's Safety  Washout  Plugs  not  only  insure  maximum  safety  but  also  permit  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation,  and  reduce  repair  and  upkeep  expense 
to  a  minimum. 

Three  well-known  systems  are  equipping  all  of  their  locomotives  now  in  the  course  of 
construction  with  Housley's  Safety  Washout  Plugs  (Names  furnished  on  request.) 


A  trial  Installation  will  convince  you  of  their  merits 


Housley  Flue  Connection  Corp. 

-7    V      INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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For 


im  DETROIT  iSmi- 

:f%:'^  Automatic  Range  |£-:/:-;'--''"^-^^ 

•  ^  Oilers    SM'mM- 

Your    Winding  River  Divisions 


c* 


I  DETROIT  AUTOMATIC  FLANGE  oilers  prevent  flange  wear,  and  42,000  MILES  in 

I  hard  freight  service  and  tire  flanges  still  in   good  shape  is  no  unusual  example  of  what 

I  Detroit  Automatic  Flange  Oilers  will  do  toward  increasing  mileage  between  shopping  for 

I  sharp  flanges.  'v;-^£..  .  ,.   ■..-  .  .■r'^^A:)''-':^--^^^ 

Even  on  River  Divisions  with  frequent  curves  and  grades,  efficient  flange  lubri-*' 
;    ..V    -.    .  :;  f         cation  is  capable  of  increasing  tire  mileage  275  to  450%.  ■■■^:.::^_ ;■"'■<_{■"'  ■] 

Tire  repair  costs,  consisting  of  dismantling,  tire  turning,  metal  '•■ 

loss,  and  erecting  can  be  materially  reduced  by  equipping  your 
locomotives  with  this  type  flange  oiler.  Moreover,  they  add 
life  to  frogs  and  switch  points  and  to  rails  on  curves.  CvV/ 

The     Detroit     Automatic. 
Flange   Oiler  requires   no 
"        '       air   or   steam    and    places 
no    extra    responsibilities 
on  the  engineer. 


/(  15  automatic. 
Write  for  full  details. 


i 
i 


I 


I 

a 
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Safety  First! 

OUSLEY'S 

Safety  Washout  Plugs 


For  Safety-Economy-Dependability 

In  keeping  with  the  steady  trend  of  improvements  on  locomotive  equipment,  a  safety 
washout  plug  is  now  in  the  market  for  practical  use. 

Hydrostatic  pressure  to  the  extent  of  2,803  pounds  was  applied  to  these  plugs  while 
undergoing  a  safety  test.     During  the  entire  test  no  weaknesses  developed. 

In  the  unique  construction  of  Housley's  Safety  Washout  Plugs  lies  the  secret  of 
economical  and  dependable  service. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  cross-sectional  view,  the  protecting  wall  (the  back-bone  of  the 
plug)  safeguards  the  threads  against  distortion  or  smashing,  caused  by  washing  rods 
and  hose  nozzle.  It  also  prevents  water  f  om  touching  the  threads,  allowing  no  mud, 
scale,  or  sediment  of  any  kind  to  form. 

Easy  removal  and  applying  of  the  plug  caps  cut  the  boiler-washing  time  in  half,  and 
the  machine  time  saved  on  brass  plugs  is  well  worth  considering. 

Housley's  Safety  Washout  Plugs  are  shipped  to  you  machined  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate installation.     We  supply  all  tools. 

The  plug  is  fool-proof  because  the  cap  cannot  be  applied  in  a  cross-threaded  man- 
ner. The  protecting  wall,  acting  as  a  pilot  when  the  plug  cap  is  being  applied,  elim- 
inates this  defect  common  to  brass  plugs. 

Two  years  actual  service  tests  by  some  of  the  largest  roads  have  proved  that  Hous- 
ley's Safety  Washout  Plugs  not  only  insure  maximum  safety  but  also  permit  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation,  and  reduce  repair  and  upkeep  expense 
to  a  minimum. 

Three  well-known  systems  are  equipping  all  of  their  locomotives  now  in  the  course  of 
construction  with  Housley's  Safety  Washout  Plugs.  (Names  furnished  on  request.) 


A  trial  Installation  will  convince  you  of  their  merits 


Housley  Flue  Connection  Corp. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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Detroit  | 

Automatic  Flange 

Oilers  j 

For    Your    Winding   River   Divisions 


DETROIT  AU'l  ( 
hard  freight  scrvii 
Detroit  Automatic 
shar[)  flanges. 

J^vcn  oil  I\i\ 


)MATIC"   FLAXGl-:  oilers  prevent  llange  wear,  and  42.(XK)M  1  i  J^S  in 

•e  and  tire  fiani^es  still  in    g"ood  shape  is  no  nnusual  example  of  what 

Flange  Oilers  will  do  toward  increasing-  mileage  between  sh«»itping  fur 

er  Divisions  with  fre(|uent  curves  and  grades,  ellicient  llange  lubri- 
cation is  capable  of  increasing  tire  mileage  275  to  450'  < . 

Tire  repair  costs,  consisting  of  dismantling,  tire  turning,  metal 
loss,  and  erecting  can  be  materially  reduced  by  e(|uipping  your 
locomotives  with  this  type  flange  oiler.  M(treo\er.  thcv  add 
life  to  frogs  and  switch  j^oints  and  to  rails  on  curves. 

'Ihe  Detroit  Automatic 
IHange  ^^iler  ii(|nires  no 
air  or  steam  and  places 
no    extra    rc.s])onsibilities 


aii:iHfnniiiHtiiitiini!!Wiiiii!tiii:iiH»iHiniiiiiiiiiiii!miM!itiMH:i!!i'n!t'im™M!ii;i!ti'Hn!niiiiimMinn!«inniinimiiiiinrniiiiinmnmnMiiinini^ 
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Magic"  Boiler  Preservative 
I  and  Treating  Plants 


u 


MAGIC" 


can  be  used  successfully 
in  conjunction  with  treating 
plants,  overcoming  objec- 
tionable foaming  troubles 
and  eliminating  road  blow- 
ing with  its  increased  coal 
If  consumption 


.  .     ADDRESS  ALL  INQUIRIES  TO  RAILROAD  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Garr ATT- Callahan  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers.  Distributors  and  Patentees  of  Magic  Boiler  Preservative 


30-32  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


27  South  Clinton  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


MAGIC 


BOILER 

PRESERVATIVE 


.>\  it\  '•Via\. /«\  it\  i»\  i».  iiK  ik\. 


■  »■  •  i*\  ■^■.  '*^  <*''  .«'  •'  <r 
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MONCRIEFF'S 


Reflex  or  Prismatic 

Water  Gauge  Glasses 


are  SPECIALLY  TOUGHENED,  not  molded— that  means 
extra  gauge  glass  service  for  YOU.  The  result  is  economy 
— because  Moncrieff's  gauge  glasses  wear  longer.  They 
stand  up  under  the  jolts  and  jars  of  the  locomotive — they 
meet  the  test  of  railroad  use.  Let  MONCRIEFF'S  gauge 
glasses  demonstrate  their  superiority — order  a  trial  lot. 


■ .  .*:■  V^* 


■'J  -     ■  I  , 


Tubular  (Two  Brands) 

•   PERTH  for  steam  pressures  up  to  200  lb.    • 

UNIFIC  **-,:^-^-^::'i''r-^^^^^  "  400  lb.  ^^ 


,  ? 


are  equally  valuable  to  your  road  because  they  save  renewal 
and  repair  expense.  Get  the  benefit  of  a  half  century  of 
gauge  glass  manufacture — specify  Moncrieff's. 


H.  A.  ROGERS  CO. 

87  WALKER  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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.  Worthington  Locomotive  Feed 
Pump  and  Feed  Heater  is  Dead 
Easy  to  Hang  on  the  Boiler 


THERE  is  only  one  hole  to  drill,  one  part  to 
connect  up,  and  a  minimum  of  pipe  fit- 
ting. And  it's  just  as  easy  to  hang  on  an  old 
locomotive  as  on  a  new  one  just  out  of  the 
builder's  hands.    It  is  a  self-contained  unit. 

Worthington  Locomotive  Feed  Heater  keeps 
division  shop  records  good,  too.  It  doesn't  get 
out  of  order  easily,  and  certainly  does  make 
the  locomotive  wearing  it  a  10%  better  all- 
round  performer  than  when  it  came  in  to  get 
the  heater  put  on. 


Worthington    Locomotive   Feed    Heater 
:■:   Applied  to  Mikado  Locomotive 


•  '.-•'     •• . 


■■'■  ••  . 


Worthington   Pump    and    Machinery   Corporation 

Executive  Offices:     115  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Branch   Offices   in   24  Large   Cities 


-   •■<•'•    ■  .1  ■ 


PUMPS— COMPRESSORS-CONDENSERS— OIL  &  GAS  ENGINES-METERS— MINING— ROCK  CRUSHING  &  CEMENT   MACHINERY 

WORTHINGTON 


Deane  Works,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Blake  SC  Knowles  Works 

East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
^  Worthington  Works 
Harrison,  N.  J, 
Laidlaw  Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


Hazleton  Works, 


Gas  Engine  Works,  Cudahy,  Wis. 
Power  &  Mining  Works 
Cudahy,  fVis. 
Snow-HoUy  Works 
Bujgralo.  N.  Y. 
Epping-Carpenter,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


. :  ( 
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Lewis  Automatic  Drifting  Valve 


Put.  AppFd  For 


ARRANGEMENT  "A" 


Successive  reciprocal  movements  of  the 
Governor  lever  cause  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure to  build  up  on  the  piston  of  the  Steam 
Regulator  and  force  the  Regulator  valve 
open. 

Steam  then  flows  from  the  dome  of  the 
boiler  through  the  supply  pipe  and  delivery 
pipe  to  the  saturated  steam  compartment  of 
the  superheater  header  and  thence  through 
the  superheater  units  to  the  valve  chests. 

With  Arrangement  "A"  the  Regulator  valve 
remains  open  all  the  time  that  the  locomo- 
tive is  moving  and  closes  when  the  loco- 
motive comes  to  a  stop,  as  main  reservoir 
pressure  is  then  cut  off  by  the  closing  of 
one  or  both  of  the  Governor  valves  and  the 
small  volume  of  air  remaining  in  the  pipe 
connecting  the  Governor  and  Regulator 
escapes  by  the  Regulator  piston  ring  to  the 
atmosphere  and  the  Regulator  valve  spring 
closes  the  Regulator  valve. 

Instruction  books  giving  detailed  information 
on  Arrangements  A,  B  and  C  on  request. 


••■5      , 


Steam  Refnlator 


Lewis  Valve  Company 


2  Rector  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mutual  Bide. 
Richmcmd,  Va. 
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The  Function  of  a  Locomotive 
If  11  Is  to  Haul  Tonnage      ^ 


*■:• : 


;.•> 


•»  .-•'- 


Every  available  means  of  scientific  research  should 
be  employed  to  the  end  that  it  fulfills  its  function. 

^:-f  v||:|:.::^y  SCALE  Wi0§Mr 

in  the  form  of  deposit  in  locomotive  boilers  is  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  it  is  estimated  that  1/16  inch 
of  scale  causes  a  loss  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent  in  fuel 
efficiency.  ,.-^  -  -:.'-••■-.•.■;. ^.■  ■'■■-.,.  •.--.::;  v 

By  the  scientific  application  of  Dearborn  Methods 
of  iiuater  treatment  the  possibilities  of  scale  formation, 
corrosion  and  foaming  are  eliminated  and  boiler 
efficiency  assured. 


■*.,■ 


•'.<-•:.-•.    ''•■ 


A  STANDARD  ON 

ONE  HUNDRED  RAILROADS 


,'■    fi    '»..•..» 


Dearborn    Chemical   Company 

General   Offices,   Laboratory   and   Factory,   Chicago 
vc^  '  r-  General  Eastern   Offices,  299  Broadway,  New  York 
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COTTON!  To  trace  the  skeins 
of  fleecy-white  cotton  through 
mazes  of  ^le  and  fact — from  its  cradle 
in  India  where  Alexander  the  Great  dis- 
covered it — down  to  the  present,  would 
be  to  tell  of  romance,  trials  and  great 
personalities.  Today,  the  influence  of 
cotton  upon  contemporary  world  trade 
is  tremendous.  The  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  alone  far  exceeds  the  com- 
bined value  of  the  world's  output  of 
gold  and  silver. 

Into  the  heart  of  the  great  cotton 
country,  the  mighty  tendrils  of  our  rail- 
roads push  their  way,  forming  a  huge 
network  and  transporting  the  predous 
commodity  to  ports  for  foreign  shipment 
and  to  thousands  of  mills  for  conversion 
into  cloth. 


.■3i?5irf";p'- 
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The  Function  of  a  Locomotive 
Is  to  Haul  Tonnage 


}^VLT\  available  means  ot  scientific  research  should 
he  eniploxed  to  the  eiui  that  it  fulhlls  its  tunctioii. 

SCALE 

in  the  form  of  deposit  in  locomotive  boilers  i^  a  non- 
conductor ot  heal  and  it  is  estimated  that  1  16  inch 
n\  scale  causes  a  loss  of  from  10  to  12  |>er  cent  in  fuel 
efhciencx .  . 

\]\  the  .u'nntific  ti l'>J'>li((i!i(>n  of  Dctirhnni  \Iiilin(l< 
n{  iciiU  r  iti  (itnii  lit  the  p( ►ssibilities  of  scale  formation, 
corrosion  and  foaminii;  are  eliminated  and  boiler 
ethciencx  assured. 

STAKDARD  OX 
O^E  UVyURED   RAILROADS 


i:':' 


Dearborn    Chemical    Company 

(it'iu'ral    <  )llirr>.     I .alM»i'ator\     and    l'a<ior\.    Clii«;a<j;4» 
(M'lU'ial    Kasl«'rn    ( )llir»'s.    2*>0    Hroa«l\vav.    New    York 


m 
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COTTON !  To  trace  the  skeins 
of  fleecy -white  cotton  through 
mazes  of  fable  and  fact — from  its  cradle 
in  India  where  Alexander  the  Great  dis- 
covered it — down  to  the  present,  would 
be  to  tell  of  romance,  trials  and  great 
personalities.  Today,  the  influence  of 
cotton  ujx>n  contemporary  world  trade 
is  tremendous.  The  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  alone  far  exceeds  the  com- 
bined value  of  the  world's  outout  of 
gold  and  silver. 

Into  the  heart  of  the  great  cotton 
country,  the  mighty  tendrils  ot  our  rail- 
roads push  their  way,  forming  a  huge 
network  and  transporting  the  precious 
commodity  to  ports  for  foreign  shipment 
and  to  thousands  of  mills  for  conversion 
into  cloth. 

In  the  successfiil  maintenance  of 
the  world's  greatest  railway  systems, 
Tennessee  Charcoal  Bloom  Iron  has  con- 
tributed its  share  for  over  three  quarters 
of  a  century. 

EWALD  IRON  COMPANY 
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U.  S.  G.  CO.'S 


No.  205  LUBRICATING  GRAPHITE 


'..4  ;;•; 


Saves  Time  on  Fast  Runs 


Reduces  Frictional  Resistance  to  a  Minimum 


:;    3    ;g^         THE  ECONOMY  FEATURE 

U.  S.  G.  Co.'s  No.  205  Lubricating  Graphite,  being 
of  extremely  fine  pulverization,  will  remain  suspended 
in  oil  long  enough  to  feed  through  lubricators  with- 
out clogging,  and  it  is  important  that  it  be  used 
SPARINGLY  and  THOROUGHLY  MIXED  for 
best  results. 


.  ■  'v  ■!'.  -: , 


The  United  States  Graphite  Company 

Saginaw,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

San  Francisco 


Branch  Offices 


New  York 
Chicago 

LARGEST  MINERS  OF  GRAPHITE  ON  THIS  CONTINENT 


Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 


Pittsburgh 
Denver 


1 


^iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiim^^^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiDiu^ 
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Dixon's  Hub  Liner  Grease  being  applied,  to  Trailer  Huh  Liner 

Stop  Wear  and  Cutting 


DIXON'S 
GRAPHITE  RAIL- 
ROAD PRODUCTS 

Silica-Graphite  Paint 
Triple  Valre  Graphite 
Brake     Cylinder     Lubri- 
cant 
Special      Graphite      No. 

635 
Ticonderoga  Flake  Gra- 
phite 
Boiler  Graphite 
Graphite  Pipe  Joint 

Compound 
Graphite     Engine    Front 

Finish 
Graphite    Curre    Grease 
Graphite  Center  Plate 

Grease 
Graphite   Hub   Liner 

Grease 
Graphite   Diaphrafm 

Plate  Grease 
Graphite  Gear  Grease 
Graphite  Ferry  Rack 

Grease 
Graphite   Signal    Grease 
Graphite  Cup   Grease 
Graphite  Foundry 

Facings 
Graphite  Furnace 

Linings 
Graphite    Crucibles 
Graphite  Pencils  and 
Crayons 


by  the  use  of  a  correct  and  suitable  lubricant  for  loco- 
motives. It  must  be  one  which  will  stand  considerable 
pressure  without  squeezing  out  and  must  have  a  low 
coefficient  of  friction,  as  well  as  be  able  to  protect  the 
moving  parts  from  cutting.  ,>-..;. 


DIXON'S 

Hub  Liner 

Lubricant; 


:>  does  not  squeeze  out  under  high  pressure.  The  higher 
V.  the  pressure,  the  harder  and  smoother  becomes  the 
■;  tough,  unctuous  veneer  of  graphite  which  is  formed  on 
7'  the  bearing  surfaces.  The  parts  thus  move  on  two  sur- 
;  faces  of  graphite  with  a  minimum  of  friction,    f  v  ~-;.   ; 

Because  of  these  properties,  bearings  wilf  not  over- 
;  :  heat,  and  Shoes,  Hub  Liners,  Wedges,  etc.,  will  not  cut 
•  .;  and  wear.  ..v-:-   -;•  ^  ;:;:/:  V-;^^-   % 

Write  for  Circular  No.  7-HR  and  free    i    .    '  •    ; 
sample  for  test. 


JOSEPH   DDCON   CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

JERSEY  CITY  NEW  JERSEY 


■V    V 


"'■,■  i 


Established  1827 
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'  y-^:"-.: .     u.  s.  G.  co;s 

No.  205  LUBRICATING  GRAPHITE 


Saves  Time  on  Fast  Runs 


Reduces  Frictioual  Resistance  to  a  Mininniin 


rut:  t:C(l\OMY  FEATURE 

U.  S.  G.  Co.'s  No.  205  Lubricating  Graphite,  being 
ot  cxtrcnicK  fine  pulverization,  will  remain  suspended 
in  oil  long  enough  to  feed  through  lubricators  with- 
out clogging,  and  it  is  important  that  it  be  used 
SPARINGLY  and  THOROUGHLY  MIXED  for 
best  results. 


The  United  States  Graphite  Company 


Saginaw,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Branch  Offices 


New   York 


Philadelphia  Pitti^burgh 


San  Francisco 


Chicago  St.  Louis  Denver 

LARGEST  MINERS   OF   GRAPHITE  ON  THIS  CONTINENT 


iiimi!iHiiiiiiiumui.iJiiiiiiiiiiiii;iii!iiin!Wiiiiiiumii!iiiii:i!i::iiiN^ 


^::i:ic:  ?/•."-•. 
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Dixon's  Hub  Liner  Grease  being  applied,  to  Trailer  Hub  Liner 

Stop  Wear  and  Cutting 


DIXON'S 
GRAPHITE  RAIL- 
ROAD PRODUCTS 

Silica-Graphite  Paint 
Triple  Valve  Graphite 
Brake     Cylinder     Lubri- 
cant 
Special       Graphite       No. 

635 
Ticonderoga   Flake   Gra- 
phite 
Boiler  Graphite 
Graphite  Pipe  Joint 

Compound 
Graphite     Engine    Front 

Finish 
Graphite    Curve    Grease 
Graphite   Center  Plate 

Grease 
Graphite   Hub   Liner 

Grease 
Graphite    Diaphragm 

Plate  Grease 
Graphite   Gear   Grease 
Graphite  Ferry  Rack 

Grease 
Graphite    Signal    Grease 
Graphite   Cup   Grease 
Graphite   Foundry 

Facings 
Graphite   Furnace 

Linings 
Graphite    Crucibles 
Graphite  Pencils  and 
Crayons 


by  the  use  of  a  correct  and  suitable  lubricant  for  loco- 
motives. It  must  be  one  which  will  stand  considerable 
pressure  without  squeezing"  out  and  must  have  a  low 
coefficient  of  friction,  as  well  as  be  able  to  protect  the 
movini^-  parts  from  cutting. 


DIXON'S 

Hub  Liner 

Lubricant 


does  not  squeeze  out  under  high  pressure.    The  higher, 
the   pressure,   the   harder  and   smoother   becomes   the 
tough,  unctuous  veneer  of  graphite  which  is  formed  on 
the  bearing  surfaces.    The  parts  thus  move  on  two  sur- 
faces of  graphite  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 

Becatise  of  these  properties,  bearings  will  not  over- 
heat, and  Shoes,  Hub  Liners.  Wedges,  etc.,  will  not  cut 
and  wear.  ... 

Write  for  Circular  No.  7-HR  and  free 
sample  for  test. 


JOSEPH   DIXON   CRUCIBLE   COMPANY 

JERSEY  CITY  NEW  JERSEY 


Established  1827 


dVxXn 
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THE  CHICAGO 
LOCOMOTIVE  LUBRICATOR 


CLASS  D-3  FOUR  FEEDS) 

[with  SOLID  GLASSES 

CLASS  D-4,  FIVE  FEEDS) 


■I 
'it- 


FOUR  FEEDS 


FIVE   FEEDS 


...      Or*  *.  >  .  •  •'  ...V 


The  much  talked  of  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  lubrication 
of  valves  and  cylinders  of  locomotives  equipped  with  superheaters,  ...,^^]; 
disappear  when  the  "Chicago  Lubricator"  is  used.  %  t 

The  Chicago  Four  and   Five  Feed   Lubricators  will  meet  your  ..;:;• 
every  requirement  on  superheater  locomotives.  7  ■.  •■;     J  -;.•  ., 


_•     •  > 


.  jf  ■»  r    . ,  -r_i 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THE  OHIO  INJECTOR  COMPANY 

^.  ^  ~  OF     ILLINOIS 

1427  Monadnock  Block  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Applied 


If  this  cleaner  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  the  trial  wilL 
cost  you  nothing.,    v       ;    ^  ;  ^l- 


Order  from  your  supply  house 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Manufetcturers 
WYANDOTTE,  MICH. 


When  intelligent  study  is  applied  to  any  production 
problem  increased  efficiency  and  better  results  always 
follow.  ..._,;, V  v:•^.:.,::•v;:-..■^;  :■«:■'■.;-:>-.■■    ■  :\'  ;:,.".  ■■ 

It  was  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  problem  of 
metal  cleaning  that  led  to  the  origination  of    ■:   v 


Wyandotte  Metal  Cleaner  ^^^^^^^^^^;€ 

a  cleaner  which  is  demonstrating  its  value  in  an  increasing 
number  of  railroad  shops  the  country  over. 

Wyandotte  Metal  Cleaner  will  meet  any  metal  cleaning^,  v; 
problem  in  your  shop  and  not  only  turn  out  "Chemically -vX^ 
clean"  work  on  a  maximum  production  basis,  but  will  do  it 
also  at  a  saving  in  cleaning  costs.  '-'j/ry-l-^'J-y/^':^^^^^^^^^^ 


':  ^', 


•■.*-■.• 
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A  Clear  Track 


and 


Good  Bearings 

are  two  important  factors  that  enable  you  to  maintain  your 
schedules  for  passenger  and  freight  service.  For  your 
crown  bearings,  rod  brasses  and  all  heavy  duty  bearings — 
specify 


>^elox   Phiospliop   Bronze 


and  adapt  it  as  your  standard.  This  metal  is  unexcelled  for 
length  of  service.  Not  only  does  it  withstand  constant 
pressure  of  support,  but  resists  this  enormous  weight  with 
minimum  wear.  The  heating  e£Fect  due  to  high  speed  and 
pressure  is  absorbed  and  prevents  any  crumbling  action. 

Gilbert  products  are  made  under  chemical  supervision.  A 
proper  bearing  metal  for  every  purpose  and  no  additional 
cost. 

Let's  get  together.    Write  us  today. 


L.  Gilbert  & 
Brass  Fcl^^.  Co< 

Louis,  IVIo. 


'/."'■.tr.- 


■-  ..--f '.  '  ■  ■ 
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oil  saving  or  equipment  saving? 


That  Galena  Oils  give  mileage  greatly  in  excess  of  other 
grades  is  a  fact  that  is  generally  known  to  railway  mechanical 
men — a  fact  that  has  been  proven  scores  of  times  in  the 
tests  of  actual  service. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  because  of  their  exceptional  ni^ 
quality  and  that  each  kind  is  made  for  a  specific  purpose. 
But  the  saving  effected  through  increased  mileage  is  in 
reality  the  least  part  of  their  economic  value — the  greatest 
factor  showing  in  their  ability  to  reduce  repair  and  replace- 
ment bills  through  preservation  of  equipment.       ':      - 

Through  the  matchless  combination  of  Galena  Quality 
and  Galena  Service,  results  are  being  produced  on  repre- 
sentative railroads  that  show  savings  in  this  item  alone  of 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  lubricants. 

:.  In  estimating  lubrication  costs,  mechanical  men  agree  that 
expenses  of  this  nature — that  in  so  many  instances  may  be 
traced  to  faulty  lubrication — must  be  considered,  just  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  oils.  :  :  -\  '        "^ 

.  '  f\  Galena  Oils  Save  Their      -yi;  ■:• 

Cost    in   Extra   Service!  .:       '  .: 


3 


fc.o  ..A^  jL^  mZf  T^  :.>^^i^\ 


]E^  IF^^^V^  JL  dS  E2f  -^ 


^9^\GPtAi^ 


~-^"-**'^^ 


THE  GALENA-  SIGNAL  OIL  CD. 

NEW  YORK  FRANKUN,J>A.  CHICAGO 

^Of/iaes  in  all  principal  American  C/h'es 


^i^ttib^^m^m^ 


fPT,rr -7- 


..;.  -*  '•  *i-/ 


'7,~'     ^    ^S^      .Y-^      ■•'^■'    ■    s^^^^'^rt  T";^  ^'  ^^'^  .'- 


'^_  V"  >  .^*'  'fr^j^,;^-  •.^r-^-^wv,*  ^S»  •"■^p-Y**    *^^Vi 
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A  Clear  Track 

.  1'/  ■"■'■'  ■  and   ■■ 

Good  Bearings 

are  two  important  factors  that  enable  you  to  maintain  your 
schedules  for  passenger  and  freight  service.  For  your 
crown  bearings,  rod  brasses  and  all  heavy  duty  bearings — 
specify 


Velox   F^liosphop   Bronze 


and  adapt  it  as  your  standard.  This  metal  is  unexcelled  for 
length  of  service.  Not  only  does  it  withstand  constant 
pressure  of  support,  but  resists  this  enormous  weight  with 
minimum  wear.  The  heating  effect  due  to  high  speed  and 
pressure  is  absorbed  and  prevents  any  crumbling  action. 

Gilbert  products  are  made  under  chemical  supervision.  A 
proper  bearing  metal  for  every  purpose  and  no  additional 
cost. 

Let's  get  together.     Write  us  today. 

A.  Gilbert  &  Sons 
Brass  Fdy.  Co, 

St.   Louis,  IVIo. 
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Which  means  the  most- 
oil  saving  or  equipment  saving? 

That  Galena  Oils  give  mileage  greatly  in  excess  of  other 
grades  is  a  fact  that  is  generally  known  to  railway  mechanical 
men — a  fact  that  has  been  proven  scores  of  times  in  the 
tests  of  actual  service. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  because  of  their  exceptional  high 
quality  and  that  each  kind  is  made  for  a  specific  purpose. 
But  the  saving  effected  through  increased  mileage  is  in 
reality  the  least  part  of  their  economic  value — the  greatest 
factor  showing  in  their  ability  to  reduce  repair  and  replace- 
ment bills  through  preservation  of  equipment. 

Through  the  matchless  combination  of  Galena  Quality 
and  Galena  Service,  results  are  being  produced  on  repre- 
sentative railroads  that  show  savings  in  this  item  alone  of 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  lubricants. 

In  estimating  lubrication  costs,  mechanical  men  agree  that 
expenses  of  this  nature — that  in  so  many  instances  may  be 
traced  to  faultv  lubrication — must  be  considered,  just  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  oils. 

Galena  Oils  Saw  Their 
Cost    in    Extra   Service! 


i.L-    ~i 


ut  ^ 


mam 


o  .-..^^%.  x_^  e:,  T^  ..f^^^ 
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THE  GALEISA-SIGNAL  OILCQ 

NEW  YORK  FRANKLIN,  PA.  CHICAGO 

Offices  in  all  principal  American  Cities 
LONDON    r  BUENOS  AIRES  PARIS 
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CRANE  EXPANSION  JOINTS 

I  WITH  ANCHOR  BASES 

reduce  the  cost  of  installation 


: 


No.  49A  WITH    BASE 

Extra  heavy  Cast  Steel  for  super- 
heated steam,  high  pressure  air 
and  high  pressure  water. 


.    •  No.  49E  WITH    BASE 

Extra  heavy  Cast  Iron  for   250 
pounds  steam  working  pressure. 


■••;.•:  -r"'^; 


No.  409  WITH   SERVICE   OPENINGS 

Double  sleeve  for  steam  work- 
ing pressures  up  to  125  poundso 


.■.•.■-:-i-^n#; 


No.  408 


Double  "ileeve,  plain,  for  steam 
working    pressures    up   to    125 

pounds,- 5; '.■:.''^:y^:';1-'^w'N 


.'V. 


Any  of  these  joints  may  be  made  with  regular  or 
special  traverse,  brass,  iron,  monel  or  steel  sleeves. 


SALES  OFFICES. 

BOSTON 

SPRINGFIELD 

BRIDGEPORT 

ROCHESTER 

NEW    YORK 

ALBANY 

BROOKLYN 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEWARK 

CAMDEN 


WAREHOUSES 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON 

SYRACUSE 

BUFFALO 

SAVANNAH 

ATLANTA 

KNOXVILLE 

BIRMINGHAM 

MEMPHIS 

LITTLE  ROCK 


AND   SHOWROOMSi 
MUSKOGEE 
TULSA 

OKLAHOMA   CITY 
WICHITA 
ST.   LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
TERRE    HAUTE 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT 


POUNDED  BY   R.   T.   CRANC,    188B 

CRANE  CO. 

836    8.     MICHIGAN    AVC 

CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
ROCKFORD 
OSHKOSH 
GRAND  RAPIDS 
DAVENPORT 
DES    MOINES 
OMAHA 
SIOUX    CITY 
ST.    PAUL 


WORKS:      CHICAGO  AND   BRIDOEPORT 

MINNEAPOLIS         TACOMA 


DULUTH 

FARGO 

WATERTOWN 

ABERDEEN 

GREAT   FALLS 

BILLINGS 

SPOKANE 

SEATTLE 


PORTLAND 

POCATELLO 

SALT    LAKE   CITY 

OGDEN 

SACRAMENTO 

OAKLAND 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

LOS    ANGELES 


CRANE  MONTREAL.    TORONTO.    VANCOUVER.    WINNIPEG.    LONDON.    ENG. 


LIMITED 


SYDNEY.  N.  S     W..        QUEBEC. 


HALIFAX.        OTTAWA. 


CALGARY. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  20,000  articles — valves,  pipe   fittings,  steam"  specialties,   etc. — for  all 
phases  of  power  plant  equipment,  and  are  distributors  of  pipe,    heating  and  plumbing  materials. 
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Sca/e  on  P/pe 


"^- 


Welding -Scale  on 

Ordinary  Pipe 

Clogs  delicate  apparatus 
Accelerates  corrosion 
Reduces  working  capacity 
Produces  friction  losses 
Prevents  good  galvanizing  coatings 


-■^"-^-''^'"^^■^'■"rVTiT  ■"' 


f  ''NATIONAL"  Welding. 
SCALE  FREE  Pipe 

No  loose  scale  to  clog  apparatus 
Minimizes  corrosive  tendencies 
Gives  full  working  capacity 
Minini:zes  friction  losses 
Good  base  for  galvanizing  coatings 


.  .  I,     ".^ 


"NATIONAL"  Welding-SCALE  FREE  Pipe  is  made  by  a  process  whereby  the 
heavy  mill  scale,  or  welding-scale,  which   forms  during  manufacture  is  removed, 
leaving  the  pipe  surfaces  clean  and  smooth.     All  "NATIONAL"  butt-weld  pipe  ■• 
(sizes  J/2  to  3  inches)  is  made  by  this  process. 

Ask  for  "NATIONAL"  Bulletin  No.  7—MANlFACTiRE  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF       ^  ^  ' 

"NATIONAL"  WELDING-SCALE  FREE  PIPE 

NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

General  Sales  Offices  :   Frick  Building 

.^— ^-^— — — — — ^-^^^^  DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES  -^-^^— — — ^^— ^^-^^— 


Atlanta     Boston     Chicago     Denver     Detroit    New  Orleans     New  York     Salt  Lake  City     Philadelphia     Pittsborrh     St.  Loois     Si. 
PAOiriC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES  :  U.  S.  8teel  Products  Co        San  Francisco       Los  Angeles       Portland       Seattle 
EXPORT  REPRESENTATIVES  :  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.        New  York  City 
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Fig.  2H 

Jenkins  Y  or  Blow-off  Valves  that  are  extensively  used  in  con- 
nection with  washout  systems.  They  are  strong,  rugged  valves 
that  have  a  full  opening  nearly  in  line  with  the  pipes.  Made  of 
brass,  in  standard  and  extra  heavy  patterns,  and  iron  body  in 
standard  and  extra  heavy  patterns.    • 


Valves  for  Round  House  and  Shop 


i  I 


Jenkins  Brass 
Whisde  Valves 


Jenkins  Valves  are  made  in  types  and  sizes  to  meet  all  require- 
ments of  service  in  round  house,  shop,  power  plant,  or  wherever 
a  dependable  trouble-free  valve  is  desired.  The  dominant  idea 
behind  the  construction  of  Jenkins  Valves  is  strength  and  pro;- 
portions  for  maximum  service — not  merely  the  average. 
Know  Genuine  Jenkins  Valves  by  the  name  and  Jenkins  Diamond 
mark — at  supply  houses  everywhere. 


Fig.  121 


A  quick  opening  spring  and  lever  operated 
valve.  Opened  by  a  pull  of  the  lever,  and 
automatically  closed  by  a  spring  as  soon  as 
the  lever  is  released.  Fitted  with  Jenkins 
Renewable  Discs  which  assure  perfect  tight- 
ness and  prevent  sticking  at  the  seat.  Use 
this  valve  for  steam,  air,  water  or  whever  a 
tight,  substantial,  quick-opening  valve  is  de- 
sired. Can  be  fitted  with  suitable  lever  for 
use  in  connection  with  emergency  air  brakes. 


Selclo 

blower   valve 


A  superior  blower  valve  for  round  house 
service.  Installed  on  overhead  lines  in  an 
"upside  down"  position,  it  is  designed  so 
there  can  be  no  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  branch  lines,  or  in  the  body  or  neck 
of  the  valve,  consequently  eliminating 
drainage  or  dripping  on  the  floor.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  for  mstallation 
where  many  people,  often  careless  or  hur- 
ried, <<Derate  the  valve.  It  is  made  for 
severe  service  and  "hard  usage,"  Brass 
•H  to  2"  sizes. 


JENKINS  BROS. 

New    York        St.    Louis        Boston        Washingrton 

Philadelphia         San   Francisco         London 
Pittsburgh  Chicago  Montreal  Havana 
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Positive  Operation 

THE  head  of  the  Simplex  Coup- 
ler contains  only  the  knuckle, 
lock  and  lifter.  The  lock  is  free  to 
drop  positively  and  surely  when 
the  knuckle  is  closed  as  it  rides  on 
the  tail  of  the  knuckle  and  is  not 
connected  to  the  lifter.  As  this 
lifter  is  a  one  piece  steel  casting, 
it  cannot  become  kinked  or  bound, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  lock  from 
dropping  properly.  ;   ■    .    ?  ;  Vy    > 


THE    SIMPLEX    COUPLER    IS 
POSITIVE    IN    OPERATION 


;.--^;t; 


American  Steel  Foundries 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 
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Jenkins  Y  or  Blow-off  Valves  that  are  extensively  used  in  con- 
nection with  washout  systems.  They  are  strong,  rugged  valves 
that  have  a  full  opening  nearly  in  line  with  the  pipes.  Made  of 
brass,  in  stainlard  and  extra  heavy  patterns,  and  iron  body  in 
standard  and  extra  heavy  patterns. 


Valves  for  Round  House  and  Shop 


Jenkins  Brass 
Whistle  Valves 


Jenkins  Valves  are  made  in  types  and  sizes  to  meet  all  require- 
ments of  service  in  round  house,  shop,  power  plant,  or  wherever 
a  dependable  trouble-free  valve  is  desired.  The  dominant  idea 
behind  the  construction  of  Jenkins  Valves  is  strength  and  pro- 
portions for  maximum  service — not  merely  the  average. 
Know  Genuine  Jenkins  Valves  by  the  name  and  Jenkins  Diamond 
mark — at  supply  houses  everywhere. 


Selcl 


Fig.  121 


A  quick  opening  spring  and  lever  operated 
valve.  <  )pene<l  by  a  pull  r>f  tile  lever,  and 
automatically  closed  l)y  a  spring  as  soon  as 
tile  lever  is  released.  Fitted  with  Jenkins 
Renewable  Discs  which  assure  perfect  tight- 
ness and  prevent  sticking  at  the  seat.  Use 
this  valve  for  steam,  air,  water  or  whcver  a 
tight,  substantial,  quick-opening  valve  is  de- 
sired. Can  be  fitted  witli  suitable  lever  for 
use  in  connection  witli  emergency  air  brakes. 


blower   valve 


A  superior  blower  valve  for  round  house 
service.  Installed  on  overhead  lines  in  an 
"upside  down"  position,  it  is  designed  so 
there  can  be  no  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  branch  lines,  or  in  the  body  or  neck 
of  the  valve,  consequently  eliminating 
drainage  or  dripping  on  the  floor.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  for  installation 
where  many  people,  often  careless  or  hur- 
ried, operate  the  valve.  It  is  made  for 
severe-  service  and  "hard  usage."  Brass 
vj  to  2"  sizes. 


JENKINS  BROS. 

New    York         St.    Louis         Boston         Washington 

Philadelphia  San    Francisco  London 

Ptttsburph  Chicago  Montreal  Havar.ii 
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Positive  Operation 

THE  head  of  the  Simplex  Coup- 
ler contains  only  the  knuckle, 
lock  and  lifter.  The  lock  is  free  to 
drop  positively  and  surely  when 
the  knuckle  is  closed  as  it  rides  on 
the  tail  of  the  knuckle  and  is  not 
connected  to  the  lifter.  As  this 
lifter  is  a  one  piece  steel  casting, 
it  cannot  become  kinked  or  bound, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  lock  from 
dropping  properly.  ; 


f^?-~ 


/h:>.^ 


THE    SIMPLEX    COUPLER    IS 
POSITIVE     IN    OPERATION 


American  Steel  Foundries 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 
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f.     H  w. .      V     What  will  I  give  him  this  year?    The  same  old  annual  problem  is  here 

H  ' .   '  again.     Christmas  is  coming.     What  can  you  give  him  that  will  be  just 

;^ ;    ^  V  V  t:     l;      the   thing — a   fitting   reminder   of   your   friendship — a   token   of   your 

'   •    ■  ;;.:?';        thoughtfulness.                                                                                          • 

M  V^v^^    •^'^    I^  your  friend  is  a  railroad  man,  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Railway 

B  '^'''':/-'''-':^:      Mechanical  Engineer  will  solve  the  problem  for  you.     Twelve  separate 

>       J  .  ■■;;  ^        presents — each  one  a  reminder  of  you.     He  will  enjoy  receiving  the 

,.;       H  ^y  V    ''         twelve  issues  brimful  of  ideas,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 

•;.     ^  ing  that  you  have  given  him  something  to  help  him  during  the  coming 

Su'i  H  ^■.,■•^,i■V^■;'v^:year.         ^l-'"':"' .■..,- -V'""  •'::'■■..,  .. 

.    ■     ^  }■..-       Best  of  all  it  does  not  require  any  shopping  or  detailed  efifort.     Simply 

'  .    H  ■  V  .    fiU  in  the  name  of  your  friend  on  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  us 

^      ^  V.;\    t  with  your   remittance.      .  ". 

:/      ^  .  iy  .(.;/•  T         in  his  Christmas  mail  your  friend  will  receive  a  personal  letter  from 

]:-    =  "    >v:          us  saying  that  you  have  ordered  The  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  sent  to 

H  ?   r     him  for  a  year  and  that  you  wish  him  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  A 

f;■^  ■  ^^:;:;.J'.-:;f-:HAPPY  NEW  YEAR.       y^J-  .■:.::.,.;>•.;;■:■' 

:      H  :|;;.;.  .  .And  beginning  with  the  January,  1921  issue  The  Railway  Mechanical 

:>.:.      H  Engineer  will  go  to  your  friend  each  month  for  twelve  months. 

."     g  ''■-<■•••': ^^^^^^^          subscription  price  is  $5.00  a  year — small  compared  to  the  value 

-:;'.   ^  '^./^':  ; '.      received.    •" ../ ^- :^.-;^:  r:.,^-: ' .  -  ■:-^'-/  .'-^  r  :■;•:  •.. .: -^vy.v-.;:/-,  r\ :<■'--?-■' -s'-'^  :■■■ 

':.    ^  .     ;        Decision  is  only  the  matter  of  an  instant.    Fill  in  the  coupon  now — while 

;  ;.     J  the  thought  is  fresh  in  your  mind  and  send  to  us  at  once.     .    ^  .. 

':'h   m  ;  C      ''     X  ;  %        TE.^R  OFF  THE  COUPON  HERE— AND  MAIL  IT 

•"'I;.   ■  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York       ,   ,-_■         :/  /',\\.  C^^v■•■.  z.'"  ■•"'.■"■.    -.    ■.';.■;.  -/rv;:-.:^  ^  ;•;■'•:■ 

.  ;]',     ^1       Please  send for  one  year,  beginning  with   the  January,    1921    number,   and   write   a    personal   letter   at 

/'!  :    ^s  Christmas  time  to: 

^M      Name    .............. ........................ ....  ^..^^n.... .  .Street    .'......'..........,..... 

Town    S:ate    

■.:)■     ^S       I  enclose  check — draft — money  order — currency  for  |. ? 

Name    

Address    

-;..  „.  jaiiiiiiiiiiiHii^^ 
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THE  DOERR 


# 


.T 


JN 


"r^sWT 


m 


' '  ,-^ ' 


;'^ 


>      .  .Z--'--.^. 


Jl    IM   r- 


-  — i--fr 


^"^'-m  /  - 


.     ...     ^:rn 


SPECIAL  PEDESTAL  TRUCK 

A  condition  that  has  long  been  sought  in  the  design  of  side  frames  is  a  con- 
struction that  will  obviate  the  compound  stresses  in  the  bottom  side  frame 
member. 

In  side  frames  using  the  A.  R.  A.  type  of  journal  box  there  is  a  considerable 
offset  (about  4%  in.)  between  the  line  of  the  bottom  side  member  and  the 
center  line  of  the  journal  bearing. 

In  the  Doerr  frame  this  offset  is  only  1%  in.  -    v^    v^w-  \/   ^  ^ 

By  a  construction  involving  the  use  of  a  journal  box  of  special  design  these 
indirect  stresses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  load  is  equalized  upon  the 
journal  bearings. 

' --y  .■::a'^  ''''Jy'-:y.;-For  prints  or  further  information  write  "     ^ 

1  ScuLLiN  Steel  Co. 


STEEL  PRODUCTS 


ST.  LOUIS 
Main   Offic*   *  Worin 


NEW  YORK 
Grand    CsntnJ    TarmliMil 


CHICAGO 
1022    McComick    BU*. 


ST.  PAUL 
M«rch«Bts  Bmk  BId«. 


I 


e 


'S  ''vj'p'      We  Roll  Standard  Size* 

MERCHANT  BAR 

Squares,  Rounds  and  Flats  6  in.  and  under 

STRUCTURAL  SHAPES  ; 

Channels  and  Beams  8  in.  and  under.     Angles  up  to  6  in. 

Light  rails  up  to  50  pounds.     Special  sections  on  request.  ' 
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HUNTOON  ECONOMY  BRAKE  BEAM 

Huntoon  Economy  Brake  Beam  affords  the  maximum  strength  with 
:  /the  minimum  weight.     Entirely  free  from  nuts  to  get  loose  and  fall  off. 

?.  .        -      A  total  absence  of  threads  to  strip  or  rust  off.    Utter  impossibility  of  ten- 
sion members  being  cut  by  wheel  flange.    No  pockets  in  head  or  beam  to       •/■:■;• 
-:  collect  and  hold  moisture.     No  key  slot  in  strut  to  cause  breakage.    No;  ;  .' 

riveting  of  strut  to  weaken  the  compression  member.     A  single  head, 


neither  right  nor  left. 


Enumerated,  these  are  the  advantages  that  entitle  the  HUNTOON 
•'  ECONOMY  BRAKE  BEAM  to  its  claim  Of  superiority.  Vv</; 
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Pitt,  Peiin  and  Janney  X  Couplers 


M.  C  B.  Standard  "D''  Couplers 


For  Cars  and  Locomotives 


PITT  PIVOTED  COUPLERS 


Designed  on  Proper  Principles 


.  .*".   -T' 


Especially  for 


Passenger  Train  Cars 


.•••'>" 


>        ■   S.  ■ 


Manufactured  by 


THE  McCONWAY  &  TORLEY  CO, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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*A  ■  *  jj 
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K**'  V  r, 

••     #' 

•    •  •• 


Thc><  ATIOiSAL 

Extended  Floor  Engine  Coupler  Pocket 


B. 


(:(3\/F»L 


Co 


Bo 


XE 


I 


IP/AE^fT 


Gear  YoKt 


TheNationalMalleable 

l^llllllllllllll  l>^lllll  lllllllll 


CLEVELAND 
SHARON.  PA. 


II  I  I  II  I 
CHICAGO 


IJ  II  I  I 
INDIANAPOLIS 


MELROSE  PARK.ILL. 


TOLEDO 
EAST  ST.  LOU  IS.  ILL. 


<GiS 


^•V- 


'I' 


•  «~-- 


t-'^* 


^: 

* .  ■< 

tv^  •  * 

•  ■ .'  • 

». 


v, 


,  Am 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  INDUSTRY 


^ 


CASTINGS 

With  remarkable  and  dependable 
qualities  physically;  mechanically 
and  scientifically  made. 

Castings  of  predetermined  and 
known  physical  and  chemical 
properties. 

There  is  a  won- 
derful difference  be- 
tween certified  and 
ordinary  malleable 
castings. 

Have  you  investigated  their 
application  to  your  business? 

'   "  .. ""''*  -  ^■'  ,'■    ■ 

AIUi<>  Skliotik  Ira*  C*.              ,-    .    .    ,-•»'■       .        Akuy.  N.  y. 
Al»o.  M.lk.bl.  r™.  Ci,           ..-,■■.■■-.  Afc««.  Mick. 

Anna.  M«lk.bU.  C.                  .             lMtul«,N.Y.i«IO-»«>.  Mick. 
!y''CR'*'''-"'''~C^.        ....  R«,n..*.. 

<*..._ Mil.iiik««.  Wm. 


Ckicaa.  Mtlk^k  Cutaw  C<, 
niMiitoMiiiii  Mf|  Co.. 
Cih.tii  M.lk>t,fe  Iron  CaL. 
Ouvilk  M4ll«t>l<  Iran  C«..        .    . 
Urtai  Millobk  Iron  r.  .     . 
DevlBi  MJ|   Co  .  TKorau 
Eutern  NUIkablc  Iron  Co.. 

N«<«tock  Mtlletbk  Wm  Vorb.    . 

Bt  l|n  I  NUIWik  Ina  Woffa. 

Titry  tUhM,  Ira*  W«fa. 

WibaiMM  MtllaMc  Iraa  WorK 

VulcMt  InM  Worfa.  .  •  • 

Erie  MilluUt  Iran  Co..        .  i  '« 

F«fcT«l  Malkabk  Co..  ■-     '.     -        -    . 

Fort  Pm  MolUible  ln«  C*. 
FnMr4JooaCo.  .  .'  .  ' 

CMa  Ma!lt>l>k  lra>  t  S«mI  Co,  .  -. 

HmMI  »  BkW  Cu  Co..     ■  .'     ..0 

IliMaMiliikblraiiCo.,  \    .''.'. 

!•« MdW* Iraa Co..  ..'-'o'.,   • 

KlhlMl.  MoDioUe  Iroo  Co..  .  . 

Nhrion  Mailable  Iran  Warta. 
NatiaMi  MaNtabk  CaMin*  Co..  Cknlud.  OUo,  Oil 

ToMo.  Obio.  E  S(   LooK  ID. 
Nartlnni  Mallnbk  Inn  Co..  ..         ..•,     - 

NorthwoMni  Millaobla  Iron  (V.  ..    ■ .'      .'._  •  ,' 
Pitbb'jrih  Malleable  Inai  Co..  '.      .      .'- 

Pr^ed  Steel  Cat  Co  .  (Wetten.  S<eelCar£  F^.Co.) 
Rho<le  Uland  MalleaUe  Iroai  Worb 
Rockford  Malleable  Iroo  Voeka. 
Roae.Meehan  Fovn^Ma.  .%.  .«. 

S(  Lniia  Mallobk  CaMiliI  C>,      •      ''o*        . 
S«o...llCo,  '.'        .'•■ 

T  H.  SyMjf^iloo  Co..  .  ... 

Tim  H««e  Mallaabh  »  Ml|  Co.. 
VemilM  Malkdtk  Iran  Co. 
Vainer  Malleable  Irm  Co.. 
Wacoaian  Malleable  Iran  Co. 
Za<>ea«ille  Malleabk  Co.. 


The  Association  solicits  correspondence  concerning 
any  serious  complaint  users  of  malleable  castings 
may  have  as  to  the  quality  of  malleable  iron,  fur- 
nished by  any  of  the  firms  listed.  Such  complaints 
will    be    rigidly    investigated. 


The   American    Malleable    Castings 

Association 

1900  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


.    v  .  J 


■i' 
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^MSteel  (o 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


.  "•    '  ■  ' 


^.•..' 


■•■  ^■•'•■•'  •■■  ■■•■^■••■'-  Manufacturers  of  -  ■'■  -V'S  ^''"'  V"---;-  ■"-••;•■*■•";•. 

Open  Hearth  and  Electric  Castings 

Plain  Carbon  Alloy  or 
IB  Manganese  Steel 


••^;.Vv^i-: 


Every  cast  steel  part  that  is  used  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  a  loco- 
motive or  car  is  selected  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  give  more  reli- 
able service  and  therefore  prove  more  economical  in  the  end  than  if 
the  part  were  made  of  inferior  materials. 

There  are,  however,  degrees  of  excellence  in  steel  castings. 

Present  conditions  of  transportation  require  the  use  of  the  best  cast- 
ings in  the  interests  of  service  and  economy. 


Pelton   Steel   Co 

Knows  how  to  make  them 

Makes  them  every  day 

Is  organized  for  quality  production 

Gives  exceptional  service  for  ordinary  prices. 


■"T".-^" 
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MI  1     Tn/^  IVT     ELECTRIC    STEEL 
lJ-ilv7l>l     CASTINGS 

WITH   COMPLETE   MACHINING   SERVICE 


'V.,'">-  • 


There's  a  Milton  Man     ^ 
>;      in  Your  Vicinity  j^^ 

WITHIN  easy  reach  of  any  of  your  shops  there  is  a  man 
whose  knowledge  of  electric  steel  castings  covers  every 
phase  of  this  important  subject.  Like  the  Milton  Service  he 
represents,  this  Milton  Man  covers  the  subject  of  electric  steel 
castings  like  a  blanket.  Whatever  your  particular  needs  may 
be,  he  can  help  you.  Your  request  will  put  him  in  immediate 
touch  with  your  problems. 

The  Milton  Service  He  Represents    ■• 

Milton  Service,  by  virtue  of  an  organization  of  foundry  and 
metallurgical  specialists  second  to  none  in  the  country  and  a 
foundry  and  plant  which  in  size  and  equipment  is  easily  one 
of  the  finest  in  America,  offers  a  source  of  supply  for  electric 
steel  castings,  rough  or  machined,  that  is  unexcelled. 

All  or  any  part  of  Milton  Service  is  available 


Milton   Service   is   quoting   exceptional   deliveries   on   either 
rough  or  completely  machined  castings. 


Electric  Steel  Plant 


The  Milton  Manufacturing  Co. 

Miltoui  Pa. 


Lfc*.:*^'-  'r'*  •■■i^?^ .•:•.•.•■••:■••::•:•.■:*:!. ■.:•.•.•■•  •••.•.•.•.'''■•.•.••■'■•.'• 
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Get  All  There  Is  In  It! 


■ ..  .  .  .•  t  .'   ■-.  . 


.-•* 


What  present  day  railroading  requires  is  the  best  service 
of  any  element  that  enters  into  its  production — material 
as  well  as  personnel.  .'  ^'  ?  V:  { 

Much  of  the  quality  of  the  shop  output  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  metal  used  in  repair  parts. 

i  BORONIC  PRODUCTS  I 

insure  getting  all  there  is  out  of  the  original  metal  by  the 
elimination  of  deleterious  elements. .  .  .  s      . .  ^  ., 

Their  use  means  cleansing,  increasing  tensile  strength, 
making  the  material  uniform  all  through. 


,^^» 


:.  1.  •■ 


To  the  MetAl  Manufarcturer  or  the  Individual  Mixer  of  Metal* : 

PLEASE  USE  THIS  COUPON 

American  Boron  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pa.        R.M.E.  12-20 
Gentlemen :— Kindly   tend  me  complete  details   regrardins  the 
many  waya  whereby  I  can  economize  by  using  Boronic  Alloy- 
ing  Metaila. 

MY  HOME  ADDRESS  IS: 


Name 
City    . 

State 


Address  All  American  Inquiries  to 

American  Boron  Products 
Company,  Inc. 

(Sole    Manufacturer*) 

PENNA.,  U.  S.  A. 


READING 


Foreign  Distributors: 


Onr  literature  mailed   to  employer  and   employee  who 
aim   for  IMPROVED   PRODUCTS. 


EDWARD  LE  BAS  4  CO.  -  -  -  Lonifcm,  E.  C.  (3),  En*. 
NATIONAL  ALLOYS.  UMITED  ....  London,  En* 
CHINA  &  JAPAN  TRADING  CO.,  LIMITED  -  -  Kobe.  Jamin 
CHINA  &  JAPAN  TRADING  CO.       -        -        -        Shanghai,  Ch^ 


Our  Net  Liet    and  all   clianre*   of  price*,  from   time  to  time   found  neceaaary.   may   be   found    filed   at   tixe   SERVICE   STATIONS    of   THE 
REUBEN    H.    DONNELLEY    CORPORATION,    Publiahera    of    the    DonneUey'a    Red     Book 
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Registered   Trade   Marks 


:.'^  tj 


'' 


!? 


Control   of  the  lead  content   in 

lead-copper    and    lead-copper-tin 

alloys  by  the  Allan  process  insures 

^^  absolute    homogeneity    of    com- 

;;  >  position.    Every  casting  of  Allan 

:  Alloys   is   one   of   quality  —  the 

''  ■'■  highest ._.._  ^•v.•^■"^/v^^'^?y•V^^•■-^  ^ 

Allan  ReH  Metal 

IJ     The  Genuine 

50%  Copper— 50%  Lead  Alloy 


t 


Allan  Bearing 

ft-  The  Genume 

:}  Copper — Tin  Alloy — Lead 


represent  two  of  the  Allan  line  of 
standard  and  special  Alloys  for 
every  railroad  use.  ;!\}::::i:  ;:•:■; 


A.  ALLAN  &  SON 


Harrison 


N.J. 
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(Balanced  Draft) 

ProducM  exclusively  by  The  Engineer  Company 


A  typical  installation 
of  Balanced  Draft, 
shoziHng  every  element 
of  combustion  in  per- 
fect step  through  auto- 
matic control. 


Why  Hand-controlled    ^^^ 

Boilers  are  Passing! 

A  typical  test  which   proves 
;  V  the    case   for    Balanced   Draft 

'^  T    RAN  a  test  for  sixty  days,  alternating  two  days  with  and  two 
A   days  without   Balanced  Draft.     I  used  my  best  men — gave 
them  draft  gages  and  CO2  analyzers,  and  had  them  constantly  ad- 
just the  air  and  the  flue  dampers. 


.-i-'    .•■•'      -r- 


This  diagram  shows  the  sources 
of  control  used  by  Balanced 
Draft.  Plant  Header  Pressure 
controls  air  supply.  Over  grate 
pressure,  as  determined  by  the 
rate  of  combustion  in  each 
boiler  controls  draft  and  fuel 
feed. 


^■ 


A    '• 


EvertiiiiR  can- 
not  be  told   in 
one  advertise- 
ment.    Send 
today    for 
this     book- 
let,    which 
gives   a 
complete 
explana- 
t  i  o  n  . 


"We  did  everything  we  could  to  beat 
Balanced  Draft,  but  never  got  bet- 
ter than  two  or  three  per  cent,  below 
the  results  secured  by  automatic 
regulation. 

"If  you  can  do  no  better  than  this 
with  hand  control  under  test  condi- 
tions, what  can  you  hope  to  do  with 
ordinary  conditions? 

"You  must  have  automatic  control 
of  your  boilers.  Balanced  Draft 
will  adjust  for  changes  in  the  boil- 
ers that  your  best  man  can't  see." 

This  is  what  a  prominent  New  York 
Engineer  told  the  management  com- 
mittee of  a  well-known  public  utility 
company  several  years  ago. 

Today    Balanced     Draft    is     saving 


money  and  fuel  for  plants  generat- 
ing several  millions  of  horsepower. 
Its  complete  automatic  regulation  of 
combustion  marks  a  most  important 
forward  step  in  the  economical  con- 
version of  fuel  into  power,  and  ap- 
proximates more  nearly  than  is  pos- 
sible with  hand  control,  the  much 
sought   goal   of  perfect   combustion. 

Every  executive,  Engineer  and  plant 
superintendent  who  seeks  higher  op- 
erating standards  will  find  a  story 
of  intense  interest  in  our  latest  book 
"Modern  Practice  in  Combustion 
Control."  It  is  a  treatise  on  Com- 
bustion in  general,  explaining  the 
sure,  simple  working  of  Balanced 
Draft  with  a  record  of  its  success. 
It  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write 
for  it  today. 


The  Engineer  Company 


17  Battery  Place 


Branch  Offices  In 


New  York  City 


ATLANTA,  Trust  Co.  of  Georgia  BIdR.  BOSTON,  10  High  Street.  CHICAGO,  1414  S. 
Michigan  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  515  National  City  Bldg.  DETROIT.  870  Woodward  Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  2506  N.  Delaware  St.  MILWAUKEE,  614  Security  Bid?.  MINNEAPOLIS 
Builders'  Exchange  Bldg.  MONTREAL,  Coristine  Bldg.  NEW  ORLEANS.  847  Barrone 
St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1010  Harrison  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH.  Jenkins  Arcade  Bldg.  ST. 
LOUIS,   Railway    Exchange   Bldg.      WILKES-BARRE,   21    Bennett    Bldg. 
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Your  Headlight  Maintenance 

Will  Be  Reduced 

if  you  use 

LOCO  LIGHT 

Headlight  Equipment 

Simple  Positive  Governor 

No  Valves  to  Clog  or  Stick 
Acts  Directly  on  Turbine  Wheel 

Fewer  Working  Parts  Automatic  Oiling  Device  v  t-    1 

Fewer  Repair  Parts  Oil  Only  Once  Every  60  Days  .\{.>/> 

Lower  Maintenance  Cost  PuU  500  w^tt  Generator     .^       .  f  J   i 

More  Dependable  Service  ^  ^"' ^^-    n"  '  25%  Overload  Capacity    >^:%. -  vv' 

We  should  be  glad  to  send  you  complete  informtUion  V  ^/":  ••>" '• 

THE   LOCO    LIGHT   COMPANY  ,       Indianapolis,   Indiana 


Q^  C  Skid  Shoes 


BREAK-DOWNS  are  sometimes  unavoidable  and  are  liable  to  happen  at  any  time.  It  is  gen- 
erally such  minor  break-downs  as  a  chipped  wheel  flange,  broken  wheel,  loose  wheel,  bent 
axle,  broken  journal  box  or  defective  truck  that  necessitates  sending  for  the  wrecker.  This  in- 
volves a  costly  delay,  holding  up  traffic  movement  and  often  resulting  in  loss  of  lading  and  fur- 
ther damage  to  the  car. 

The  Primary  object  of  Q  &  C  Skid  Shoes  is  to  slide  cars  or  locomotives  having  broken  wheels  or 
flanges  to  side  tracks,  so  that  they  may  be  repaired  and  thus  prevent  a  delay  in  traffic  move- 
ments. The  shoes  are  placed  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  disabled  wheels.  The  wheels  are  then 
rolled  on  them  and  are  automatically  locked  against  forward  movement  without  the  necessity  of 
chaining.  Q  &  C  Skid  Shoes  will  slide  wherever  a  wheel  will  roll,  passing  all  switches,  frog 
crossings  and  around  curves. 


TheQfjipQco. 


CHICAGO  ?jy5«^TO^  $    -I         ST.   LOUIS 
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CBalanced  Draft) 

ProJuced  exclusively  by  The  Lngineer  Company 


A  typical  iiistallatiott 
of  B  alanc  c  d  Draft, 
shozi'ing  cz'cry  clement 
of  conihustion  in  per- 
fect step  through  auto- 
matic control. 


i 


n 


I 


Slimlmfsfm 


This  diagram  shmis  the  sources 
of  control  used  by  Balanced 
Draft.  Plant  Header  Pressure 
controls  air  supply.  Overgrate 
pressure,  as  determined  by  the 
rate  of  combustion  in  each 
boiler  controls  draft  and  fuel 
feed. 


KvtrthiriK  can 
not    be   told   in 
olio  advertise- 
ment.    Scud 
today     for 
his     book- 
let,    which 
gives    a 
coniiiletc 
explana- 
t  i  o  n  . 


Why  Harid-cbntrolled 

Boilers  are  Passing! 

A   typical   test   which    proves 
the    case    for    Balanced    Draft 


44 


I  RAX  a  test  for  sixty  days,  alternating:^  t\\  o  clays  with  and  two 
days  without  Balanced  Draft.  1  used  my  best  men — gave 
them  draft  gages  and  CD.,  analyzers,  and  had  them  constantly  ad- 
just the  air  and  the  flue  dampers. 


"We  did  everything  we  could  to  heat 
Balanced  Draft,  hiu  never  got  het- 
ter  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  helow 
the  results  secured  by  automatic 
regulation. 

"It  you  can  do  no  better  than  this 
wit!)  liand  control  under  test  condi- 
tions, what  can  you  hope  to  do  with 
ordinary  conditions ? 

"You  must  have  automatic  control 
of  your  boilers.  Balanced  Draft 
will  adjust  for  changes  in  the  boil- 
ers that  your  best  man  can't  see." 

This  is  what  a  prominent  New  Y'ork 
Engineer  told  the  management  com- 
mittee of  a  well-known  public  utility 
company  several  years  ago. 

Today     Balanced     Draft     is     saving 


money  and  fuel  for  plants  generat- 
ing several  millions  of  horsepower. 
Its  complete  automatic  regulation  of 
combustion  marks  a  most  important 
forward  step  in  the  economical  con- 
version of  fuel  into  power,  and  ap- 
])roximates  more  nearly  than  is  pos- 
sible with  hand  control,  the  much 
sought    goal    of   perfect    combustion. 

Every  executive,  Engineer  and  plant 
superintendent  who  seeks  higher  op- 
erating standards  will  find  a  story 
of  intense  interest  in  our  latest  book 
"Modern  Practice  in  Combustion 
Control."  It  is  a  treatise  on  Com- 
bustion in  general,  explaining  the 
sure,  simple  working  of  Balanced 
Draft  with  a  record  of  its  success. 
It  will  lie  -ent  on  request.  Write 
lor  it  todav. 


The  Engineer  Company 


17  Battery  Place 


New  York  City 


Branch  Offices  In 


ATLANTA,   Trust    Co.    of    Coorpia    nidjr.      BOSTON,    10   Ilish    Strctt       CHICAGO,    1414    S. 
Mu-liipaii    .Ave.     CLEVELAND,    ?1'    Nation.d    Citv    Hldpr.      DETROIT     STh    Wo,,d\vard    '\ve 
INDIANAPOLIS,  ^(X.  N.  IKl.iuarc  St.     MILWAUKEE,  614  Stem  it  v    liMir      MINNEAPOLIS 
Huildtr.s*    P'.xchaiik'c-    Uhlg.      MONTREAL,    C.n^titu-    RMcr.      NEW    ORLEANS,    S47    Harrone 
St.      PHILADELPHIA.    1010    Harn-oi,    l!Mir.      PITTSBURGH,     knkins    Arcade    Bldg.     ST. 
LOUIS,    Railway    Exchange    BUlg.      WILKES-BARRE,    21    Bciiiutt    Bl.ig 
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Your  Headlight  Maintenance 

Will  Be  Reduced 

if  you  use 

LOCO  LIGHT 

Headlight  Equipment 

Simple  Positive  Governor         v 

No  Valves  to  Clog  or  Stick 
-  .      Acts  Directly  on  Turbine  Wheel 

Fewer  Working  Parts  Automatic  Oiling  Device 

Fewer  Repair  Parts  Oil  Only  Once  Every  60  Days 

Lower  Maintenance  Cost  Full  500  Watt  Generator 

More  Dependable  Service  25%  Overload  Capacity 

We  should  be  glad  to  send  you  complete  information 

THE    LOCO    LIGHT    COMPANY  Indianapolis,   Indiana 


Q^C  Skid  Shoes 

BREAK-DOWNS  are  sometimes  unavoidable  and  are  liable  to  happen  at  any  time.  It  is  gen- 
erally such  minor  break-downs  as  a  chipped  wheel  flange,  broken  wheel,  loose  wheel,  bent 
axle,  broken  journal  box  or  defective  truck  that  necessitates  sending  for  the  wrecker.  This  in- 
volves a  costly  delay,  holding  up  traffic  movement  and  often  resulting  in  loss  of  lading  and  fur- 
ther damage  to  the  car. 

The  Primary  object  of  Q  &  C  Skid  Shoes  is  to  slide  cars  or  locomotives  having  broken  wheels  or 
flanges  to  side  tracks,  so  that  they  may  be  repaired  and  thus  prevent  a  delay  in  traffic  move- 
ments. The  shoes  are  placed  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  disabled  wheels.  The  wheels  are  then 
rolled  on  them  and  are  automatically  locked  against  forward  movement  without  the  necessity  of 
chaining.  Q  &  C  Skid  Shoes  will  slide  wherever  a  wheel  will  roll,  passing  all  switches,  frog 
crossings  and  around  curves. 


ThcQAi'pQco. 


CHICAGO  ::M-^^'\      NEW^YORK  S"^"    ^^^^^ 
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ASCO 


JOURNAL  BOX  LIDS— SPRING  PLATES  —  PLATE  WASHERS 


MANUFACTURING  OUR  RAW  MATERIAL  ENABLES  US 
TO  ANTICIPATE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

ALLEGHENY    STEEL    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


WORKS,    BRACKENRIDGE,   PA. 
CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


■  »•'      ■ .    .  > 


DETROIT 


11   How  You  Can  Eliminate 
Cap  Leakage  in  Flexible  Staybolts 

v.^        Cap  removal  for  inspection  and  other  purposes  frequently  results   in  more   or  less 
v; ...    .damage  to  cap  seat  on  the  threaded  sleeve  type  flexible  staybolt.  This  is  particularly        .•;■ -^ 
•',?"■,•    true  during  firebox  renewals,  when  the  seat  is  unprotected  for  long  periods,  and  sub-        ^..■^ 
'^  ■    :     ^  jcct  to  damage  by  handling  and  turning  of  boiler,  and  careless  handling  of  tools  and 
•:.,  other  material. 

J      .  .'  .;    The  Flannery  Bolt  Company  has  overcome  this  expensive  trouble  by  developing  a 
-    .<>  method  of  putting  a  permanent  gasket  in  Tate  Flexible  Caps  that  positively  insures 

•■/..•:>  a  steam  and  water-tight  fit.  New  Caps  can  now  be  ordered  with  the  permanent  gas-v.  . .;;... : 
/"  ;.;.  ket,  or  gaskets  with  tools  for  applying  same  to  old  caps  in  service  can  also  be  fur-  '  ;  . - 
•  ..;'^"'-a.;.nished. 

v^This  improvement  will  make  enormous  saving  in  repairs,  since  it  eliminates  that  most  v  ..:^  :  : 
..:; -J  .exasperating  trouble  LEAKY  CAPS  IN    ENGINES  IN  SERVICE.  For  new  equip- 
.. !:    :  ment  specify  F.  B.  C.  or  Tate  Flexible  Staybolt  with  permanent  copper  gasket,  and 

:.-,:^'-y. /■:■■. order  for  your  repair  needs  at  once. 


FLANNERY  BOLT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  "FBC"  and  "Tate"  Staybolts, 
Vanadium  Building  PITTSBURGH,    PENNA. 

For  new  equipment  specify  FBC  or  Tate  Flexible  Staybolts  with  permanent  Copper  Gasket 


No.  1 
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Locomotive  Cylinders 

G>inplelely  Machined 


Our  forty  years'  experience  in  the 
successful  manufacture  of  cylinders 
is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  All  of 
our  raw  material  purchases  and 
mixtures  supervised  by  metallurgists 
and  all  heats  carefully  checked  by 
chemical  and  pRysical  tests. 


.    •    •     -A 


Phoenix  Iron  Works  Company 

MEADVILLE,  PA.      :!  r^ 


619  Fifth  Ave.  Building,  New  York 


816  Old  South  Building,  Boston 


OASEHAPDENING      OOMI^OUND 

Helping  to  Maintain  the  Hudson  Standard- 

Like  many  other  automobile  builders,  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  has  found 
that  Carbo  Case  Hardening  Compounds  insure  the  highest  standard  of  uniformity  in 
case  hardening  results.  Carbo  has  therefore  become  an  important  factor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Hudson  car. 

Carbo  Is  Always  Unifomi 


Every  shipment  is  alike;  every  pill  alike. 

Carbo  is  Compound.    ; .    ..    .  , 

The  elements  of  which  Carbo  is  composed,  are 
selected  by  LABORATORY  ANALYSES  in 
our  own  works. 

Carbo  is  mixed  while  in  pulverized  form,  the 
special  mixing  process  being  such  as  to  insure  a 


And  this  is  why — 

sensitively    proportioned    material    of   fixed    and 
unvarying  composition. 

Carbo  is  finally  made  up  in  pill  form,  the  pill  be- 
ing hard  and  dustless,  the  carbonizing  materials 
being  held  within  the  pill  itself.     They  cannot 
separate  and  form  an  uneven  mixture. 
Carbo  improves  the  product  and  reduces  costs. 


Ask  for  new  descriptive  leaflet,  "Who  Uses  Carbo,  and  Why?* 


RODMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Verona,    Penn. 
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Value  Should  Be 

Judged  By  Results 

iiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiUHiiiiii:iiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiii^ 

Do  you  realize  that  a  Van  Dorn  Steel  End  | 
will  last  from  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  | 
the  ordinary  car  end  under  the  same  con-  | 
ditions?  | 

This  not  only  means  that  Van  Dorn  Steel     | 
Ends  will  do  away  with  the  enormous  repair     | 
-  costs  and  damage  claims  inseparable  to  weak     | 

end  construction,  but  that  they  will  be  the 
direct  cause  of  the  cars  earning  more  than 
enough  additional  revenue  to  pay  for  the  Steel 
Ends.  ■  '■ 

•  These  are  facts  based  on  the  results  of  ten 
years  of  service.   :'^;:'''=^-^\'\r'';;':^j--'\ 


^hmniHiiiiniiiiniiiimiiMiHiHiHnRflHniN<nNHiNimiiniiiiiHii»NiiiHniiimiiiinniiniiiiiiiiini(mHHintiiniiniiiiiiHniHiiiiiin 


VAN  DORN  Girder  Plate  Co. 


608  South  Dearborn  St., 


Chicago 


:.  h^'i 


Every   Painting   Job 

done  faster — better — at  less  cost 

The  advantages  and  savings  that  the  Aeron 
spray-painting  system  makes  possible  on  car 
truck  painting,  are  to  be  had  in  substantially 
the  same  degree  on  car  body,  locomotive  and 
other  work.  This  adaptability  is  a  matter  of 
record  on  those  roads  now  spray-painting 
instead  of  losing  time,  labor  and  money  by 
brush-painting. 

tt/  Jy  >o«uo  iii^aay  \rM 

Portable  Painting  Equipment 

insures  a  more  thorough,  longer  lasting,  pro- 
tective coating  of  any  kind  of  paint  on  any 
kind  of  surface.  It  speeds  up  the  painting 
operation  4  or  5  times.  It  is  sold  only  on  a 
guaranteed-to-make-good  basis. 

Write  and  permit  us  to  mail  you  full  particulars  as  applied 
to  your  requirements 

The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co. 
3694  Detroit  Ave.  Toledo,  Ohio 
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TOOL  BITS— BARS 

We    have    a    stock 
of  300,000  pounds. 


<K1II@N 


VM 


STEEL 


;iPii© 


Orders  Carefully  and 
Promptly  Filled 

Onondaga  Steel  Co.,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  STOWEU  COMPANY 

FOUNDERS 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS  ^^ 

South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


'^Certified"  Malleable  Castings 
Electric  Steel  Castings 

Castings  made,  handled  and 
tested  in  accordance  with 
rigid  and  scientific  methods 


Mail    us    your    inquiries 


s^^^SP 


^^PIH 


United  States  Safety  Appliances 

FOn  ALL  CLASSES  OF 

CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES 


This  Book 


will  help  you  in  your 
daily  work.  It  contains 
the  latest  amendments 
and  rulmgs  on  the  Standard  Safety  Appliances  for  all 
Cars  and  Locomotives.  It  shows  the  correct  legal 
application  with  the  law  preceding  each  cut. 


The    7th   Edition 


has  been  ap- 
proved    by     The 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association  and  should  be  in  the 
'hands  of  every  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  Master 

Mechanic.  Car  Foreman,  Inspector  and  Repairman. 

Bound  in  leather,  $1.S0  Per  copy 
Paper,  reinforced  with  cloth,  50  cents 

GIBSON.PRIBBl£  &  CO.,  Publishers 

p.  O.  Box  M-8S7 
Richmond.  Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 


Drop    Forgings 

To  Withstand  Hard  Knocks  of 

Actual  Service 

DROP 
FORGINGS 

Flawless    Forgings    mean 
longer    life    and    greater 
s  t  r  e  n  g  t  h — and     surely 
longer    life    of    individual 
parts  reflect  longer  life  of 
car  and  continuit}-  of  serv- 

—for  lightness 

ice. 

— for  service 
— for  economy 

For  the  past  15  years,  we 
have  specialized  in  small 
and  large,  light  and  heavy 
c^rop  forgings. 

'■•'  ,■■/'•."•■■'■■"•  '■  •".  <'^ 

Service  records  made  by 

our  products  have  caused 
railroads    everywhere    to 

■'     ■.,''•••          '•■.     -■             ',   ^ 

recognize  us  as 

:^_,::p-V::/'' 

'"The  Forging  Specialists'' 

r:  :.■•{  '.'  -^ 

WrUe  us. 

Steel   O 

w  Forge   Co. 

• 

New  York                Pittsburgh                Chicag< 

> 

■^•iT'T  *<^'^?i^virwt"»T;— .^-^ r^ir'-^Trr^-'T^ 
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Value  Should  Be 

Judged  By  Results 

Do  you  realize  that  a  \'an  Dorn  Steel  End  | 
will  last  from  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  j 
I  he  ordinary  car  end  under  the  same  con-  | 
ditions?  | 

This  not  only  means  that  Van  Dorn  Steel     | 
T'nds  will  do  away  with  the  enormous  repair     | 
•  costs  and  damage  claims  inseparable  to  weak      | 

end  construction,  hut  that  they  will  he  the 
direct  cause  of  the  cars  earnini^-  more  than 
enough  additional  rexenue  to  pay  for  the  Steel 
Ends.  ■ 

These  are  facts  based  <»n  the  results  of  ten 
years  of  service. 


fiftraiuii'iiUiiniiiiiiuinuiMiiiiiiiiuniiiHmiiiiiimiiinmiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiuiinuiHiniiiiutmiii^ 


VAN  DORN  Girder  Plate  Co. 


608  South  Dearborn  St., 


Chicago 


..■v..  'i 
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TOOL  BITS-BARS 


We    have    a    stock 
of  300,000  pounds. 


m^H 


QM 


SP-llG) 


STEEL 


Orders  Carefully  and 
Promptly  Filled 


Onondaga  Steel  Co.,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


i^^ 


This  Book 


will  help  you  in  your 
daily  work.  It  contains 
tile  latest  amenthnents 
and  rulin.t?:s  on  tlie  Standard  Safctj-  AiTpliances  for  all 
Cars  and  Lncoimttivfs.  It  >liuws  tlie  correct  legal 
application   with   the  law   preceding  each  cut. 


has      been      ap- 
proved     by      The 


The   7th   Edition 

Master  Car  Builders'  .Association  and  should  be  in  the 
liands  of  every  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  Master 
Mechanic.  Car  Foreman,  Inspector  and  Repairman. 

Bound  in  leather,  $1.50  per  copy 
Paper,  reinforced  with  cloth,  50  cents 

GIBSONPRIBBLE  &  CO.,  Publishers 

p.  O.  Box  M-857 
Richmond.  Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  STOWELL  COMPANY 

FOUNDERS 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS  ^^^ 

South  Milwraukee,  Wis. 


a 


Certified"  Malleable  Castings 
Electric  Steel  Castings 

Castings  made,  handled  and 
tested  in  accordance  with 
rigid   and   scientific  methods 


Mail 


us    your    inquiries 


Drop    Forgings 

To  Withstand  Hard  Knocks  of 

.      Ad 

:ual  Service 

Flawless    Forgings    mean    ; 

,   '              [    longer    life    and    greater    ! 
DROP                  ?  t  re  n  gt  h— and     surely 
1    longer    life    of    individual 
FORGINGS         j    parts  reflect  longer  life  of 

1 

car  an<!  continiiitv  of  serv-         | 

— for  lightness             ^^^ 

-■ 

for  service            '^    '"'*'"  ^^^  \>^^t  15  vears,  we 

j    have  specialized  in  small 

tor  economy        ]    and  large,  light  and  heavy 

j     drop  furgings. 

.'Service   records   made   by 

1 

1 

our  products  have  caused 

railroads     everywhere     to 

- ..  '  " 

recognize   us   as 

'T/if    For  ping   Sporialists" 

ff'rite  us. 

t 

Steel   O 

ar  Forge   Co. 

» 

New  York                 Pittsburgh                 Chicag< 

> 
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^  Gould  # 


OFFICES:  WORKS: 

30EAST  42dST.,NYC.   AXLE  FORGE. DEPEW,RY 
THE  RO0KERY,CH[CACO    MALLEABLE  IRON,DEPEW,N.Y. 
DEPEW,N.Y.  CASTSTEEL,DEPEW,NX 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

QmmU  if.  C.  B.  CoupUra. 

Goald  VMtibulM,  wid*  and  nmmw. 

Gmmtd  ContimKwi*  Platforms  and  Buffara   for 

Wood  aUU. 
Gaald  Continuoua  Platfonna  and  Buffara  with 

ataol  Hmdarfnuninf . 
Goidd  Staal  Platforma  with  Friction  Buffars. 
Gauld     Friction     Draft     Gaar     for     paaaanfor 

aquipmant. 
Gatild  Slack  Adjuatara. 
Gould  Trap-Door  Rigfiac. 
Gould  Journal  Boxes. 
Go«ild  MaUaabIa  Irtm  Draft  Baama. 
GOTdd  Twin  Typa  of  Draft  Gaara. 
Goidd  Taadam  Tjrpa  o<  Draft  Gaara. 
Mallaabla    Iron    Ciwtlaca,    adoatificaUy    am- 

■aalod. 
Truck  Framaa. 

Caat-Staei  Bolsters.  '■      ^ 

Caat-Staal   End  SUU. 
Staal  Caatinca. 
Uauld  FrictloB  Draft  Gaar. 


>•?"*  *rv'' 


r  . 


i^^l3JLilix^ 


■**,■ 


Low  First 
Cost 

Simple 

Effective 

Efficient 

Stormproof 


Prepare 
Now 

for  those  damp — 
cold — stormy  days 
when  you  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  all 
your  windows 
closed. 

"  Globe" 

Ventilators 

create  a  steady  out- 
ward draught  re- 
gardless of  weather 
conditions,  wind  di- 
rection or  speed  of 
car. 

Their  first  cost  is  low 
and  maintenance  nil. 

It's  not  too  late. 
Write  for  details. 

Globe 
Ventilator  Company 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGS 


The  railways  of  the  United  States  use  over  thirty 
million   pounds   of  springs   annually. 

How  many  million  pounds  are  used  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  tools  and  appliances  sold  by  them  to  railways 
is  an  unknown  quantity. 

We  manufacture  every  kind  of  spring — from  those  that 
weigh  300  pounds  each  to  those  so  small  that  38,000 
of  them  weigh  a  pound. 

We  make  them  to  your  specifications,  but  embody  in 
them  our  knowledge  of  material,  the  benefit  of  our 
improved  machinery,  experienced  workmanship  and 
careful  testing,  which  are  the  development  of  our  35 
years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  this  one  product. 

Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  experience. 

The    Wm.    Da    Gibson    Co. 

1802  Clyboum  Ave.,  Chicago 


TOOL  BITS— BARS 

Have  you 

In  stock  a 

Good  quantity  of 

High 

Speed  -  /- 

Preferred 
Exclusively  by 
Experienced 
Dealers 

Onondaga  Steel  Co.,  Inc. 

Ssrracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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CAST  STEEL 

MAJOR  COUPLERS 

"D"  COUPLERS 

TRUCK  FRAMES 

TRUCK  BOLSTERS 

BODY  BOLSTERS 

DRAFT  YOKES 

The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CHICAGO                               ST.  PAUL                    NEW  YORK 
•19  Ry.  Exehanae    (17  Merchant*  Bank  Bldg.    60  Church  St. 

itaaa. 


STEEL 
CASTINGS 


MODERN  STEEL 
CASTING  CO 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 


DART  UNIONS 


One  Sent 
On  Request 

Tell  Us  What 
Size  You  Want 


The  two  bronzc-to-bronze  seats,  ground  together, 
make  an  accurate  fit  and  eliminate  all  possibility 
of  corrosion.  Extra  heavy  malleable  pipe  ends 
surmounted  by  a  heavy  swivel  tightening  nut, 
make  the  Dart  Union  a  single,  unleaking  unit. 
We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Dart  Union  FREE. 
Tell  us  what  size  you  want. 

E.  M.  DART  MFG.  COMPANY 

Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.,  Salas  Acmts 
Canadiaw  Factory,  Dart  Union  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 


Woods'  Anti-Friction 
Side  and  Center 


Bearings 


Flat  Sided  Ball 
Anti-Friction  Center  Plate 

EDWIN  S.  WOODS  &  CO. 

Tramportation   Bldf.  McCormick  Bldg.         P«»obaoo«  Bld». 

'^"**^  CHICAGO,  ILL  *^** 
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COMMONWEALTH 

STRIKING  PLATE  WITH  ANTI-FRICTION 
ADJUSTABLE    ROLLER    CARRY     IRON. 

■  .  .      .>:■  •     ■  (Patented) 


FOR   STEEL   CARS 


SAVES  COUPLER  WEAR 


FOR  WOODEN  CARS,.^ 

Turning  it  up  raises  coupler  ^ 
inch.  This  obviates  raising  car 
body.  Time  and  expense  saved 
changing  couplers. 

This  Cast  Steel  Device 
Stands     the     Shocks 

Avoids  Maintenance  Expense  and 
meets  required  end  clearance. 

Commonwealth    Steel    Company 

Pierce  Bidldaig  Saint  Loois 

105 


BRAKE 
SHOES 


American  Brake  Shoe  & 
Foundry  Company 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 


332  So.  Michigan  Ave.. 
CHICAGO 


Chattanooga, 
TENN. 


The        , 

^^■^^^^    rni/r»                     1 

loc/r         J 

WAiHtH     ^H 
PIVOT        ^1 

CLAnf    ^ 

eoor 
HCAreA 

PIPC 

Swanson 

Automatic 

Flange 

STKHtMtm 

■      VAL^t 

Lubricator 
has 

proven   most 

srcAn 

CAVITY 

practical 

rtto  uteuiATot  I^PJ 
Sleeve           T^B 

neo  SMoe  ^ 
correit  pin 

I 

feeoaHOt 

Results 

rceo         . 

1 

are 
what 

'            1 

you  want 

Write  for  Details  and  Deseri 

ptive  Circulars 

TO 

THE  SWANSON  AUTOMATIC  FLANGE  LUBRICATOR  CO. 

515  Central  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
DENVER,  COLO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The 
Railway 
Materials 
Company 


Steel  Back  % 

Brake  Shoes 


Railway 
Exchange 

CmCAGO 

Singer 
Building 

NEW  YORK 


Arch  Tube  Cleaning  Made  Easy 

Qeaning  arch  tubes  made  eaiy  and  simple;  that  is  the  service 
performed  by  the 

Roto  Arch  Tube  Cleaner 

Operated  by  a  itandard  9^  inch  air  pomp 

Naticc  its  tapered  torai  whick  permits  it  to  paei  easily  aroead  tke  bends 
•f  ■  S*  arch  tabe.  With  tke  Roto,  arch  tubes  are  deaaed  mack  faster 
thaa  by  aay  otker  arck  tnbe  cleaaer.  Wky?  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  44 
aai  l«t  the  fall  aaswer. 


THE  ROTO  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  SEARCHLIGHT  OF  BUSINESS 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  sharp  white  ray  of  light  that  reaches  out  across  the  water  and  illumines 
every  object  that  it  strikes?  Every  object  swept  by  the  intense  white  light  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  outer  darkness.  Advertising  is  simply  the  searchlight  of  modern  business.  It  brings  your 
commodity  before  the  buyer. 

An  advertisement  in  the  RAILWAY  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  will  be  seen  by  thousands  of  rail- 
way men  who  are  striving  for  railway  efficiency — results. 

RAILWAY    MECHANICAL    ENGINEER     iyS^^^-V^^ 

'The  House  of  Transportation* 


**'i 


." 


Steady  Train  Lights 
Are  Assured  By 
The  E.  S.  B.  System 


In  The  E.S.6.  Constant  Voltage  Axle  Lighting  System  the  lamp  cir- 
cuit is  connected  directly  to  the  battery.  No  artificial  or  variable 
resistance  is  inserted  to  be  jarred  by  the  vibration  of  the  car. 

Naturally,  there  can  be  no  flickering  lamps  under  any  conditions  when 
the  E.S.B.  Constant  Voltage  System  is  used. 

Write  for  Bulletin  154,  describing  this  equipment.  vV -. > 


THEELECTRICSTORAGEB/VTTERYCa 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  batteries  for  every  purpose. 
IMS  raiLADEIJ>HIA  m» 

Branches  in  17  Cities  •'  '.   :  ■- Vr 

SpediJ   Canadian   Repreeentativee,   Cliae.   E.   Goad   E&rineerinc   Co.,   Ltd.,   Toronto  and  Montreal 
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BUYERS  INDEX 

For  location  of  advrrtiscinents  ot  nianufao- 
tiirers  Iist<^d  in  the  Buyers'  Index,  see 
Alphabetical  Index  on  the  la.-^t  white  pa<i;e 


ABRASIVE  MATERIAU 

Carborundum    Co. 
Norton    Company. 

ACCUMULATORS.    HYDRAULIC. 

Chambersburj?   Enginecrinu   Co. 

Hydraulic   Press  Mfg.   Co. 

Morgan   Engineering  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

United    Engineering  &   Fdy.    Co. 

\\'atson-Stiilman   Co. 

Wood   &   Co..    R.    D. 
ACETYLENE.  DISSOLVED. 

Air   Reduction   Co. 

Frest-O-Lite   Co. 
ACETYLENE  GENERATORS. 

Air    Reduction    Co.,    Inc. 
ACETYLENE     WELDING     RODS 
AND    WIRE. 

See  Welding  Rods  and  Wire. 
AIR  COMPRESSORS— (SEE  COM- 

PRESSORS,   AIR). 
AIR    DRILLS— (SEE     DRILLING 
MACHINES.      PORTABLE 
PNEUMATIC). 
AIR    HAMMERS— (SEE    HAM- 
MERS. PNEUMATIC). 
AIR    HOISTS— (SEE    HOISTS. 

AIR). 
AIR   HOSE— (SEE   HOSE.    AIR). 
AIR   LIFTS. 

InKersoll    Rand    Co. 

Sullivan    Machinery    Co. 
AIR  MOTOR  SAFETY  VALVES. 

Pneumatic    Safety   Valve   Co. 

AIR    RESERVOIR    JOINTS. 

Barco    Mfg.    Co. 
ALUMINUM     (BORONIC)     IN 
SHOT  FORM. 
American  Boron  Products  Co. 
ARBORS   AND   MANDRELS.   EX- 
PANDING. 
Morse   Twist   Drill  &   MacJ.   Co. 
Nicholson    &    Co..   W.    H. 
ARBORS      AND      MANDRELS, 
SOUD. 
Bro*n  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Cleveland   Twist   Drill    Co. 
Morse  Twist  Drill  4  Mach.  Co. 
Nicholson   4   Co..   W.    H. 
ARBOR    PRESS— (SEE    PRESSES. 

ARBOR). 
ARCH.   LOCOMOTIVE   BRICK. 

American   Arch   Co. 
ARCH    TUBE    CLEANERS— (SEE 

TUBE    CLEANERS). 
ARCH  TUBES. 
National  Tube  Co. 
Parkeshura'    Iron    Co. 
AUTOMATIC     CHUCKING     AND 
TURNING  MACHINES  —  (SEE 
LATHES.        AUTOMATIC 
CHUCKING   AND   TURNING). 
AUTOMATIC  CONNECTORS— 
(SEE     CONNECTORS.    AUTO- 
MATIC). 
AUTOMATIC    LEVER    CHUCKS- 
(SEE.       CHUCKS.       QUICK 
ACTION). 
AUTOMATIC    MILLING    MA- 
CHINES —  (SEE     MILLING 
MACHINES.  AUTOMATIO. 
AUTOMATIC     SCREW     MA- 
CHINES— (SEE   SCREW  MA- 
CHINES. AUTOMATIC). 
AXLES,  CAR  AND  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Lima    T..orr(motive   Wk«. 
BABBIT  METAL. 

Gilbert  ft  Sons.  Brass  Fdy.  Co.,  A. 
Rrerson    4    Son.    Tos.    T. 
BALANCED  DRAFT  SYSTEMS. 

The   Fnpineer   Co. 
BAFFLE  WALLS.   BOILER. 

The   EriRineer   Co. 
BANDING    PRESSES.    HYDRAU- 
LIC—(SEE    PRESSES.    BAND- 
ING). 


BARS.    BORING  — (SEE    BORING 

BARS). 

BARS.   IRON   AND  STE£I^(SEE 
ALSO  STEEL,  TOOL). 

Ryerson,  Jos.   T.,  &  Son. 

BARS.  REFINED   IRON. 

Ewald  Iron  Co. 
Jones    4    Co.,    B.    M. 
Ryerson   4   Co.,    Jos.    T. 

BATTERIES,  ELECTRIC. 

Electric    Storage    Battery   Co. 

BEARING    METAI (SEE    BAB- 
BITT METAL). 
BEARINGS.  CENTER.. 

American   Steel   Founders. 

Joliet    Railway    Supply    Co. 

National    Malleable    Castings    Co. 

Steel   Car   Forge   Co. 

Woods  &  Co.,  Edwin  S. 
BEARINGS,  JOURNAL. 

Gilbert     &      Sons,      Brass      Fdry. 
Co..   A. 
BEARINGS,   SIDE. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 

Woods  4  Co..  Edwin  S. 

BELT  DRESSINa 

Bowser   4   Co.,    Inc.,   S.   F. 
BELT  DRIVEN   PUMPS. 

Gardner   Governor   Co. 

BELT  FASTENERS. 

Crescent    Belt    Fastener   Co. 

BELT    HOOKS. 

Crescent   Belt   Fastener   Co. 

BELT  LAcma 

Crescent    Belt    Fastener   Co. 

BELT  SHIFTERS,  MECHANICAL. 

Greaves    Klusman    Tool    Co. 
Le   Blond  Mach.   Tool  Co..  R.   K. 
BELTING.  SILENT  CHAIN— (SEE 

CHAIN    DRIVE). 
BENCHES,  WORK. 

Manufacturing  Equip.   4  Eng.  Co. 
BENCH  LEGS. 

Brown  4  Shaip  Mfg.   Co. 
Manufacturing    4    Equip    4    Eng. 
Co. 
BENDING      MACHINES.      HAND 
AND  POWER. 
Beatty   Machine  4  Mfg.   Co. 
Niles-Bement  Pond  Co. 
Hilles   4   Jones   Co. 
Ryerson  4  Son,  Jos.  T. 
Sellers    4    Co..    Wm. 
Underwood   Qorp..  H.   B. 
Watson-Stillman   Co. 
BENDING        MACHINES,        HY- 
DRAUUC. 
Chambersburg    Engineering    Co. 
Hydraulic   Press  Mfg.   Co. 
Niles-Bement  Pond  Co. 
Ryerson   4    Son,    Jos.    T. 
Southwark  Fdry.  4  Mach.  Co. 
Watson-Stillman  Co. 
BENDING   ROLLS— (SEE  ROLLS. 
BENDING    AND    STRAIGHT- 
ENING). 
BITS.    TRACK   AND    BONDING- 
(SEE    DRIIXS,    TRACK    AND 
BONDING). 
BITS,     MACHINE     TOOL— (SEE 
TOOL    HOLDER    BITS— HIGH 
SPEED  STEEL). 
BLOCKS,   CHAIN— (SEE  HOISTS. 

CHAIN). 
BLOWER  FITTING  AUTOMATIC 
SMOKE  BOX. 
Barco    Mfg.    Co. 
BOILER   CHEMICALS. 
Dearborn    Chemical    Co. 
Garratt-Callahan    Co. 
BOILER    COMPOUNDS  —  (SEE 

COMPOUNDS.  BOII.£R). 
BOILFR  FEED   PUMPS. 
Gardner  Governor  Co. 


BOILER   GRAPHITE. 

United    States    Graphite    Co. 

BOILER  CHECKS.  COMBINA- 
TION. 

Ohio   Injector   Co. 

BOILERS.   LOCOMOTIVE. 

American    Locomotive    Co. 
Baldwin    Locomotive   Works.   The. 

BOILER  TUBE  CLEANERS— (SEE 
TUBE    CLEANERS). 

BOILER  WASHERS  AND 
TESTERS. 

Sellers  &   Co..   Inc.,   Wm. 

BOLSTERS,    CAR. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 
Scullin    Steel    Co. 

BOLSTERS,    STEEL, 

Commonwealth    Steel    Co. 
Joliet    Railway    Supply   Co. 

BOLT  CUTTERS-(SEE  THREAD 
CnJTTING  MACHINES,  BOLT). 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

National  Acme  Co. 
Ryerson    4    Son,    Jos,    T. 
Steel   Car   Forge   Co. 

BOLT  AND  NUT  MACHINERY. 

Acme    Machinery    Co. 
Ajax   Manufacturing   Co. 
Foote-Burt    Co. 

Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation 
Landis    Machine    Co..    Inc. 
Niles-Bemcnt-Pond  Co. 
National    Mchy.    Co.,    The. 
Newton    Machine  Tool   Co. 

BOLT  TURNING  MACHINERY. 

Raush  Mach.  Tool  Co. 
BOOKS. 

Gibson-Pribble   Co. 
BOOSTER   PUMPS. 

Gardner   Governor   Co. 

BORING   BARS. 

Armstrong    Bros.    Tool    Co. 
Davis  Boring  Tool  Co.,   Inc. 
Gisholt    Machine   Co. 
Williams,  J.  H..  4  Co. 
BORING     BARS     LOCO.     CYIAN- 
DER  -  (SEE      BORING     MA- 
CHINES.  PORTABLE). 

BORING  AND  DRILUNG  MA- 
CHINES.   HORIZONTAL. 

Betts   Machine  Tool   Co. 
Defiance   Mach.   Wks. 
Gisholt   Machine  Co. 
Herbert.    Ltd.,    Alfred. 
Landis   Tool    Co. 
Lucas   Machine  Tool   Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
Rockford    Drilling   Machine   Co. 
Sellers   4   Co..    Inc..   Wm. 
Universal   Boring  Mach.   Co. 
BORING    AND     DRILLING     MA- 
CHINES.  VERTICAL. 
Colburn    Mach.    Tool   Co. 
Defiance    Mach.    Wks. 
Foote  Burt   Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 
Sellers  4  Co.,   Inc..   Wm. 

BORINC;,  DRILLING  AND  MILI^ 
ING  MACHINES.  HORI- 
ZONTAL. 

Betts  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Defiance    Mach.    Wks. 
Giddings  4  Lewis  Mach.  Tool  Co. 
Gisholt    Machine    Co. 
Landis  Tool  Co. 
Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Morris   Machine   Tool   Co. 
Newton    Machine   Tool   Works. 
Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
Rockford   Drilling  Machine  (^. 
Ryerson   4   Son,   Jos.   T. 
Sellers  4  Co.,  Inc..  Wm. 
Universal   Boring  Mack.  Co. 


BORING  MACHINES,  OAK 
WHEEL. 

Betts  Machine  Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 
Ryerson   4    Son,   Jos.    T. 
Sellers   4   Co..    Inc.,   Wm. 

BORING  MACHINES,  CYLINDEJL 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Newton     Machine     Tool     Works. 

Inc. 
Sellers   4   Co..   Inc..   Wm. 

BORING  MACHINES,  PORTABLE 
(FOR  LOCO.  CYLINDER  AND 
VALVE  CHAMBERS). 

Underwood    Corp.,    H.    B. 
Rooksby.    E.    J.,    4   Co. 

BORING  MACHINES,  ROD  BOlU 
ING,   DUPLEX. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Newton     Machine     Tool     Works, 
Inc. 

BORING  MACHINES,  TIRE. 

Betts    -Machine   Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  (^ 
Sellers  4  Co.,  Inc..  Wm. 

BORING  AND  TURNING  MILLS, 
VERTICAL. 

Betts  Machine  Co. 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Cincinnati  Planer  (To. 
Colburn    Machine   Tool   Co. 
Gisholt   Machine  Co. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Works. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Ryerson   4   Son.   Jos.   T. 
Sellers  4   Co.,   Inc.,   Wm. 

BORING    TOCM.S. 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co. 
Davis   Boring  Tool  Co. 
Gisholt   Machine   Co. 
Morse  Twist  Drill  4  Mach.  Co. 
Williams,  J.  H.,  ft  C*. 

BORING  TOOLS,  CAR  WHEEL. 

Davis  Boring  Tool   Co. 

BORONIC  ALLOYS  IN  SHOT 
FORM. 

American  Boron  Products  Co. 

BOXES,  CAST  IRON  PAdUNQ 
FOR  USE  WITH  HARDEN- 
ING AND  ANNEALING  FUR- 
NACES. 

Brown  4  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

BRAKES,   AIR. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

BRAKE  BEAMS. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 
Joliet  Railway  Supply  (}o. 

BRAKES.  ELECTRIC. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

BRAKE  HEADS. 

American  Steel  Foundries. 
Chicago   Ry.    Equipment   Co. 

BRAKE    LEVERS. 

National    Malleable   (Stings   Co. 
Steel   Car   Forge  Co. 
Westinghonse  Air   Brake   C^. 

BRAKE  PINS. 

Steel   Car    Forge   Co. 
Westinghouse  Air   Brake  Co. 

BRAKE  SHOES. 

Amer.   Brake   Shoe  4  Fdry.  C^o. 
Buckeya  Steel  Castings  Co. 
Railway    Materials   Co, 

BRAKE   WHEELS. 

National   Malleable  Castings  Co. 

BRASS  AND  COPPER   (SHEBTlk 
TUBES,   ETC). 
Besly  4  Co.,  C.  H. 

BRASSES,  CAR  AND  LOCOifO- 
TIVEMSEE  BEARINOl. 
JOURNAL). 
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PANTASOTE 


i..\^, 


TRADEMARK 


T^HE  National  Standard  for  car 
curtains  and  car  upholstery. 
Twenty  years'  service  tests  have 
established  its  superiority  to  any 
other  curtain  material.     5 


AGASOTE 


TRADE    MARK 


••  ,"  1^,  _-•/',-'. 


FOR  car  headlinings  and  interior  trim.    A  ' 
homogeneous  waterproof  board  of  great  ^ 
density  and  tensile  strength.     It  will  not 
warp,  blister  or  separate. 


NON-CONDUCTIVE  qualities  of  heat 
and  cold  make  it  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  headlining  and  interior  trim  for  steel 
fireproof  passenger  cars,  entirely  eliminating 
the  disadvantage  of  steel  for  interior  trim  and 
giving  the  appearance  of  wood  finish.  :;^^ 


THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY 

11  Broadway,  New  York  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

797  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
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BROACHES. 

Lapointe    Machine    Tool    Co. 
J.  N.  Lapointe  Co. 
BROACHING   MACHINES. 

Lapointe  Machine  Tool  Co. 
MUCK.   LOCOMOTIVE  ARCH. 

American  Arch  Co. 
BRONZE. 

Allen  Co.,  A. 

Gilbert      &      Sons,      BraM     Fdry, 
Co.,   A. 
BRUSHES,    DYNAMO    AND    MO- 
TOR. 

Dixon   Crucible  Co..   Joieph. 

United  States  Graphite  Co.,  The 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
BUFFERS,   FRICTION. 

Gould   Coupler   Co. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

BULLDOZERS. 

Ajax  Manufacturinn  Co. 
Chamberjburg   Engineering   Co. 
Hydraulic    Press    Mfg.    Co. 
National    Machinery   Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Ryerson    &    Son,    Jos.    T.".  ■ 

Watson-Stillman    Co.  •    : 

Wood    &   Co.,    R.    D. 

BURNER.    BUNSEN. 

Air   Reduction  Co. 

BURRING    MACHINES. 

Acme   Machinery   Co. 
Ajax    Mfg.    Co. 
National   Machinery   Co. 

BUSHING    PRESSES,     HYDRAU- 
LIC—(See    Pre«e«,     Bushinv). 

CABLE.  _ 

General  Electric  Co. 

CABLE   TAPS. 

Frankel  Connector  Co.,  The. 

CALCIUM   CARBIDE. 

Air   Reduction    Co. 
CALJPERS,    BOW. 

Brown  &  Sharp*  Mfg.  Co. 
Starrett  &  Co.,   L.   S.,  The. 

CALJPERS.    MICROMETER. 

Brown   &   Sharpe   Mfg.   Co. 

SUrrett  &  Co.,  L.   S..  Tke. 
CARBON     TOOL     STEEL  —  (S— 

Steel.  Alloy  and  Cwrboa). 
CAR   DOOR   FASTENERS. 

National   Malleable  Castinsi  Co. 

CAR   ENDS. 

Van    Dorn   Girder   Plate   Co. 

CAR   FLOATS. 

American  Car  &  Fdry.  Co. 
CAR  JACKS— (SEE  JACKS). 

CAR  LKaiTlNG. 

General    Electric    Co. 

Gould  Coupler  Co 
CARS.   MOTOR. 

Cieneral    Electric   Co. 
CAR  SILLS  COVERINGS. 

Barrett    Co. 
CAR     WHEEL    GRINDING    MA^ 
CHINES  —  (SEE     GRINDING 
MACHINES.   CAR   WHEEL). 
CARS.   RAIUtOAD. 

American    Car   &   Fdry.   Co. 
CASE     HARDENING     COMPOSI- 
TION 

Rodman   Chemical  Co. 

CASTINGS,       BRASS       AND 
BRONZE. 

Allan  Co.,  A.  -,       » 

Gilbert  &  Sons  Brass  Toy  Co..  A. 

CASTINGS.   ELECTRIC  STEEL.  . 

Milton     Manufacturing     Co. 
Pelton   Steel  Co. 
Stowell    Co.,  The 

CASTINGS,  GRAY  IRON. 

American  Brake  Shoe  8t  Fdy.  Co. 

American    Car   4   Fdry.   Co. 

Morgan  Engineering  Co. 

Wood.  R.  D.,  &  Co. 
CASTINGS,  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Buckeye    Steel    Castings   C^ 

Commonwealth    Steel    Co. 

Gould   Coupler  Co. 

McConway   &  Torley  Co.^  Tke. 

National    Malleable    Castings    Co. 
CASTINGS,    MALLEABLE. 

American        Malleable        Castings 
Assoc  iation. 

American  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co. 

National  Malleable  C^astittcs  Co. 


CASTINGS,  STEEL. 

American    Steel    Foundries    Co. 
Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co. 
Commonwealth    Steel   Co. 
Giiuld    Coupler    Co. 
McConway  &  Torley  Co.,  The. 
Modern   bteel   Casting  Co. 
Morgan   Engineering  Co. 
CAST    IRON    WELDING    RODS- 
(SEE  WELDING  RODS). 

CAST  STEEL  WELDING  RODS— 

(SEE    WELDING    RODS). 
CEMENT.     IRON. 

Smooth-On    Mfg.    Co. 
CEMENT  PIPE— (SEE  PIPE,  CE^ 
MENT). 

CENTER      BEARINGS  —  (SEE 
BEARINGS.  CENTER). 

CENTERS,    INDEX. 

Brown    &    Sharpe    Mfg.    Co. 

CENTERING  MACHINES. 

Hendey    Maca.    Co.,    The. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Wks.,  Inc. 
Nilcs-Bement-Pond   Co.,  The. 
CENTER    PLATES— (SEE    BEAR- 
INGS.   CENTER). 

CENTER  PUNCHES. 

Brown   &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

.Starrett   Co..    L.   S..   The. 
CHEMICALS. 

Barrett   Co..  The 

Dearborn    Chemical    Co. 
CHEMISTS. 

D^arhorn    Chemical    Co. 
CHIPPING      HAMMERS  — (SEE 
HAMMERS.   PNEUMATIC). 

CHUCUCING  MACHINES. 

Brown    &   Sharpe   Mfg.    Co. 

Bullard    Mach.    Tool    Co. 

Gisholt   Machine  Co. 

Tones    &    Lamson    Mach.   Co. 

Milholland    Mach.    Co. 

Potter  &  Johnston  Co. 

Warner    &•    Swasey    <^. 
CHUCKS,  DRILL. 

Cleveland   Twist   Drill   Co. 

Chicago   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Cushman   Chuck   Co. 

McCroskey   Tool    Corp. 

Modem   Tool  Co. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co. 

Skinner    Chuck    Co. 

Union    Mfg.    Co. 
CHUCKS,  LATHE. 

Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Cushman   Chuck  Co. 

Foster  Machine  Co. 

Gisholt  Machine  Co. 

Skinner    Chuck    Co. 

Union    Mfg.    Co. 
CHUCKS,  MAGNETIC. 

Heald  Machine  Co. 
CHUCKS.  PLANER. 

Cincinnati    Planer   Co. 
CHUCKS,  TAP. 

Cushman   Chuck  Co. 

McCrosky  Tool  Corp. 

Modern    Tool    Co. 

Skinner  Chuck  Co. 

Union  Mfg.  Co. 
C31UCKS.  QUICK  ACTIWI. 

Foster   Machine  Co. 

Potter   &   Johnston    Co. 
CHUCKS.      VERTICAL      BORING 
MILL. 

Gis'.iolt    Machine    Co. 
CIRCUIT  BREAKERS. 

Cutter   Co.,   The. 
CLAMPS.  MACHINISTS'. 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.   Co. 

Starrett  Co..   L.   S.,   The. 

Williams  &  Co..  J.  H. 
CLAMPS.  FLANGING. 

Hilles   &    Jones    Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 

Ryerson    &    Son.   Jos.   T. 
CLAY.    FIRE- 

Carborundum    Co. 
CLEANER.    M£TAI^(SEE   COM- 
POUNDS.   CLEANING). 
CLOCKS.  TIME. 

Gisholt    Machine    Co. 
COACH     AND     COACH    YARD 
STEAM   JOINTS. 

Barco    Mfg.    Co. 
COAL     AND     ASH     HANDUNG 
MACHINERY. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 

Whiting   Foundry  &  Equip.   Co. 
COLD     METAL     SAWS  —  (  31 E 
SAWS.   METAL  COLD). 


COLLETS. 

Brown   &   Sharpe   Mfg.    (}o. 
Cleveland  Twist   Drill  C:o. 
Pratt    &    Whitney    Co. 

COMBINATION  BOILER  CHECKS 
—(SEE  BOILER   CHECKS). 

COMPENSATORS,    AUTOMATIC. 

Elec.  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co..  The. 

COMPOUNDS.    BOILER. 

Dearborn    Chemical   Co. 
Garratt-Callahan    Co. 

COMPOUNDS,   CLEANINa 

Ford    Co..    J.    B. 

COMjr;^£SSORS,  AIR. 

Cjicago    Pneuzatic    Tool   Co. 
General    Electric    Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
Sullivan    Machinery    Co. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
Worthington  Pump  &  Mchy.   Co. 

COMPRESSION  SHAFT  COUP- 
LINa 

Nicholson   &  Co..   W.   H. 

CONDENSING  PLANTS. 

Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 

CONDUIT,  FLEXIBLE. 

Barco    Mfg.    Co. 

CONVERTERS,    STEEL. 

Whiting  Fdry.  &  Equip.  Co. 

CONNECTORS. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

CONNECTORS.   ELECTRICAL. 

Frankel    Connector   Co.,   The. 
Westinghouse   Elec.    &    Mfg.    Co. 

CONTROLLERS. 

Elec.  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co..  The. 
General    Electric   Co. 
Reliance   Elec.   &   Eng.    Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

COPPER-ALUMINUM  (BORONIQ 
IN  SHOT  FORM. 

American    Boron   Products   Co. 

COPPER  (BORONIQ  IN  SHOT 
FORM. 

American    Boron   Products   Co. 

COPPER  -  LEAD  ALLOYS  (BO- 
RONIQ IN  SHOT  FORM. 

American    Boron    Products   Co. 

COPPER-NICKEL  ALLOYS  (BO- 
RONIC)   IN  SHOT  FORM. 

American   Boron   Products  C**. 

COPPER-NICKEL  BORCmiC  IN 
SHOT  FORM. 

American     Boron    Products    Co. 

COUNTERBORERS. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co. 
Morse  Twist  I>rill  &  Mach.  Co. 
Pratt    &   Whitney    Co. 
Starrett   &    Co..    L.    S. 

COUNTER  SHAFTS  AND 
HANGERS. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Le  Blond  Mach.  Tool  Co.,   P.  K. 
COUPLERS. 

American   Steel    Foundries. 
Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co. 
(lould   Coupler  Co. 
McConway  &  Torley   Co..   The. 
National   Malleable  Castings  Co. 

COUPLING  NUT,  STEEI^ 
BRONZE-(SEE  NUT.  COUP- 
LING). 

COUPLINGS,  HOSE. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Cleveland   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Independent    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake   Co. 

COUPLINGS,  PIPE. 

Dart  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  M. 
Walworth   Mfg.    Co. 

COUPLINGS,  SHAFT. 

Nicholson  &  Co..  W.  H. 
Sellers  &  Co.,   Inc.,   Wm. 

COVERINa  PIPE  AND  BOILER. 

Crane    Company. 

CRANES.  ELECTRIC  TRAVEL- 
INa 

Morgan    Engineering    Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
Northern    Engineering    Co. 
Whiting  Foundry  &  Eqpt.   Co. 


CRANES.  HAND  POWER. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
Northern    Engineering    Co. 
Whiting  Foundry  &  Eqpt.  Co. 

CRANES,    GANTRY. 

Morgan    Engineering  Co. 
Northern    Engineering    C^. 
Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 
Whiting   Foundry   &   Eqpt.    Co. 

CRANES,  PORTABLE. 

Beatty   Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

CRANES,  WALL  AND  JIB. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 

CRANK  PIN  PRESSES,  HYDRAU- 
LIC—(SEE  PRESSES). 

CRANK  PIN  TURNING  MA- 
CHINES,  PORTABLE. 

Rooksby  &  Co..  E.  J. 
Underwood   Corp.,    H.    B. 

CREOSOTE. 

Barrett  Co.,  The 

CREOSOTING. 

CROSS  HEADS  AND  CROSS 
HEAD  SHOES. 

P»rpo     Mfg.     Co. 

CUPOLAS,   FOUNDRY. 

Whiting  Fdry.   &   Equip.   Co. 

CURTAINS  AND  FIXTURES,  CAR. 

Pantr.sote    Co. 

CURTAIN  MATERIAL.  CAR. 

PanUsote  Co.,  The. 

CUTTING  OIL  RECLAIMING 
SYSTEM. 

Bowser  &  Co..  Inc.,  S.  F. 
CUTTERS,  BOLT— (SEE  THREAD 
CUTTING  MACHINES,  BOLT). 
CUTTERS,   FLUE. 

Borden    Co. 
Faessler   Mfg.    Co. 
Independent   Pneumatic    Tool   Co. 
Ryerson   &   Son,   Inc. 
Lagonda   Mfg.    Co. 

CUTTERS.    GEAR. 

Barber-Colman   Co. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
CUTTERS,  MILLINa 

Barber-C^lman  Co. 

Becker  Milling  Machine   Co. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co 

Cleveland   Twist   Drill  Co. 

Goddard    &    Goddard 

Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  0>. 

Pratt  &   Whitney  Co. 
CUTTERS.   RIVET. 

Rice   Mfg.   Co. 

CUTTING  OFF  MACHINES. 

Brown   &  Sharf)e   Mfg.    Co. 

CUTTING  AND  WELDING  APPA- 
RATUS,    ELECTRIC 

Electric    Arc    Cutting    &    Welding 
Co. 

CUTTING  AND  WELDING  APPA- 
RATUS,     OXY-ACETYLENE. 

Air  Reduction  Co. 
Prest  0-r,ite   Co. 

cylinder  boring  machines 
—(see  boring  machines, 
cylinder). 

cylinders,  compressed  air. 
<;as.  etc. 

Air    Reduction   Co. 
•National    Tube   Co. 

CYUNDER  GRINDING  MACHINE 
—(SEE  GRINDING  MACHINE. 
CYLINDER). 

DEOXIDIZERS,  METAL  (BO^ 
RONIQ,    IN    SHOT  FORM. 

American   Boron   Products  Co. 

DERAILERS.  PORTABLE  (ME- 
CHANICAL AND  HAND 
THROW). 

Curtis   &   Curtis   Co. 

0  &  C  Co. 
DIES. 

Eastern    Machine   Screw  Corp. 

Geometric  Tool  Co. 

Tones  &   Lamaon   Machine  Co. 

1  andis    Machine   Co. 
Milholland    Mach.    Co. 
Modem   Tool   Co. 
National  Acme  Co..  Tke. 
Rickert-Shafer   Co. 

DIE    STOCKS. 
Curtis    &    Curtis    Co. 
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A. 
&      Sons.      Brass      Fdry. 

DYNAMO    AND    MO- 


The. 


Co. 


BROACHES. 

Lapointe    Machine    Tool    Co. 
J.   N.    Lapointe  Co. 

BROACHING  MACHINES. 

Lapointe    Machine   Tool   Co. 

BRICK.   LOCOMOTIVE   ARCH. 

American   Arch    Co. 
BRONZE. 

Allen   Co 

Gilbert 
Co.    A. 
BRUSHES, 
TOR. 

Di.xoTi    Crucible    Co.,    Joseph. 

United  States  Graphite  Co.,  The 

WestinKhoii.-»c    Electric   &   Mfg.  Co. 
BUFFERS.   FRICTION. 

Gould    Coupler    Co. 

\Vf  stinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

BULXDOZERS. 

Ajax  .Maiiutacturing  Co. 

Chamber^bure    EniiineerinB    Co. 

Hydraulic    Press    MtR.    Co. 

National    Machinery   Co. 

NUes-Hement  Pond   Co. 

Ryerson    &    Son.    Jos.    T. 

Waisi.ii  Stillmaii     Co. 

Wood    &    Co.,    K.    D. 
BURNER.    BUNSEN. 

Air    Reduction   Co. 
BURRING    MACHINES. 

Acme    .Machinery    Co. 

Ajax    Mfjt.    Co. 

National    Machinery    Co. 

BUSHING    PRESSES,     HYDRAU- 
LIC—(See     Presses.     Bushmc). 

CABLE. 

i.t-neral   Electric  Co. 

CABLE   TAPS. 

1-rankeI   Connector   Co 

CALCIUM   CARBIDE. 

•  Air    Keducti'in    <  u. 

CALIPERS.    BOW. 

Brown   &   Sharpe   Mf(l. 
Starrett  &  Co.,  L.   S..  The 

CALIPERS,     MICROMETER. 

Brown    &    Sharpe    Mf«.    Co. 

Starrett  &  Co..   L.    S..  The. 
CARBON     TOOL     STEEL  -  (S«» 

Steel,   Alloy  and   Carbon)- 
CAR   DOOR   FASTENERS. 

National    Malleable    Casting*   Co. 

CAR    ENDS. 

\an    Dorn    Girder    Plate    Co. 

CAR    FLOATS. 

AHierican   Car   &    Fdry.   Co. 
CAR  JACKS— (SEE  JACKS). 

CAR  LIGHTING. 

tleneral    Electric    Co. 
Gould  Coupler  Co 

CARS,   MOTOR. 

General    Electric    Co. 
CAR  SILLS  COVERINGS. 

Barrett    Co. 
CAR     WHEEL     GRINDING     MX- 
CHINES- (SEE     GRINDING 
MACHINES,    CAR    WHEEL). 

CARS,   RAILROAD. 

.Xnierican    (ar    vS;    Ictry.    Co. 

CASE     HARDENING     COMPOSI- 
TION 

Kodinan    Chemical   Co. 

CASTINGS,        BRASS        AND 
BRONZE. 

Allan   Co..  A. 

/lilbert  &   Sons  Brass  Toy  Co.,  A. 

CASTINGS,  ELECTRIC  STEEL. 

Milton     Manuf.icturiiig     Co. 
Pelton    Steel   Co. 
Stowell    Co.,   The 

CASTINGS.  GRAY  IRON. 

American    Brake   Shoe  &  Fdy.   Co. 
American    Car   &   Fdry.    Co. 
Morgan   Engineering:  Co. 
Wood.   R.   D.,  &  Co. 
CASTINGS,  IRON  AND  STEEL. 
Buckeye    Steel    Castings   Co. 
Commonwealth    Steel    Co. 
Gould    Coupler    Co. 
McConway  &  Torley  Co.,  The. 
National     Malleable    Castings    Co. 

CASTINGS.    MALLEABLE. 

American         Malleable        Cutinga 

Association. 
American   Malleable  Caitinca  Co. 
Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co. 
National   Malleable  Castinxs  Co. 


CASTINGS,  STEEL. 

American    Steel    Foundries    Co. 
Buckeye   Steel   CastinKS_  Co. 
Commonwealth    Steel    Co. 
Gould    Coupler    Co. 
McConway  &  Torley  Co..  The. 
Modern    Steel   Casting  Co. 
Morgan    Engineering   Co. 

CAST    IRON    WELDING    RODS- 
(SEE   WELDING  RODS). 

CAST  STEEL  WELDING  RODS— 
(SEE    WELDING    RODS). 

CEMENT.     IRON. 

Sinoiilli  t  )ii     Mfg.    Co. 

CEMENT  PIPEr-(SEE  PIPE,  CE- 
MENT). 

CENTER      BEARINGS  —  (SEE 
BEARINGS.   CENTER). 

CENTERS,    INDEX. 

tirinvti    \-    Sharpe    Mfs.    Co. 

CENTERING   MACHINES. 

Ilfiiilev     .Much.    Co.,    The. 

.N'ewton   Machine  Tool  Wks..  Inc. 

.Niks  BeriKnt-l'ond    Co..   The. 
CENTER    PLATES— (SEE    BEAR- 
INGS.   CENTER). 
CENTER  PUNCHES. 

llrovMi   &   Sharpe   .MfR.   Co. 

Starrett    Co.,    1..    S.,    The. 
CHEMICALS. 

Hai  1  (  1 1    (  «...     I'lie 

Drarborn    Chemical    Co. 
CHEMISTS. 

l)'.-irl)r.rTi     Chemical     Co. 

CHIPPING      HAMMERS- (SEE 
HAMMERS,    PNEUMATIC). 

CHUCKING  MACHINES. 

Brown    &    Sharpe   Mfg.    Co. 

Bullard    Mach.    Tool    Co. 

Gisholt    Machine   Co. 

Tones    &    Lamson    Mach.    Co. 

Milli..ll;md    Mach.    Co. 

Potter  &  Johnston  Co. 

Warner    &    Swasey    Co. 
CHUCKS,  DRILL. 

Cleveland   Twist    Drill    Co. 

(Thicago   Pneumatic   Tool   Co. 

Cushman   Chuck   Co. 

McCroskey   Tool    Corp. 

Modern    Tool   Co. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co. 

.'skinner    Chuck    Co. 

Union    Mfg.    Co. 
CHUCKS.  LATHE. 

Bullard   Machine   Tool   Co. 

Cushman   Chuck  Co. 

Foster   Machine  Co. 

Clisholt    Machine   Co. 

Skinner    Chuck    Co. 

I'ninn     Mfu.    Co. 

CHUCKS,  MAGNETIC. 

Heald   .Machine  Co. 
CHUCKS,   PLANER. 

Cincinnati    Planer   Co. 
CHUCKS,  TAP. 

Cushman   Chuck  Co. 

McCrosky   Tool  Corp. 

Modern    Tool    Co, 
Skinner   Chuck  Co. 
I'nion    Mfg.    Co. 
CHUCKS,  QUICK  ACTION. 

Foster    Machine   Co. 

Potter    S;    Johnston    Co. 
CHUCKS,      VERTICAL      BORING 
MILL. 

Gisiiolf     Marhine    Co. 
CIRCUIT  BREAKERS. 

Cutter    Co.,    The. 
CLAMPS.  MACHINISTS'. 

Armstrong    Bros.   Tool   Co. 

Brown    &   Sharpe   Mfg.    Co. 

Starrett   Co..    L.    S  .   The. 

Williams  &  Co..  J.  H. 
CLAMPS.    FLANGING. 

Hilles    &    Jones    Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 

Rverson    St    Son,   Jos.   T. 
CLAY.    FIRE. 

CarbTnindum    Co. 
CLEANER.    METAI (SEE    COM- 
POUNDS,   CLEANING). 
CLOCKS.   TIME. 

Gisholt    Machine    Co. 
COACH     AND     COACH     YA1U> 
STEAM   JOINTS. 

Barco    Mfg.    Co 
COAL     AND     ASH      HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 

Whiting   Foundry   &   Equip.    Co. 
COLD      METAL     SAWS  —  (  ?t  E 
SAWS.   METAL  COLD). 


COLLETS. 

Brown   &    Sharpe   Mfg.    Co. 
Cleveland    Twist    Drill   Co. 
Pratt    &    Whitney    Co. 

COMBINATION  BOILER  CHECKS 
—(SEE   BOILER   CHECKS). 

COMPENSATORS,    AUTOMATIC. 

Elec.   Controller  &   Mfg.   Co..  The. 

COMPOUNDS,    BOILER. 

Hearborn   Chemical   Co. 
Garratt-Callahan    Co. 

COMPOUNDS.   CLEANING. 

Ford    Co..    J.     B. 

COMPRESSORS,   AIR. 

Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 
General    Electric    Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
Sullivan    Machinery   Co. 
Westinghouse   .Mr   Brake  Co. 
Worthiiipfon    Pump   &   Mchy.   Co. 

COMPRESSION  SHAFT  COUP- 
LING. 

Nicholson    &    Co..    W.    H. 

CONDENSING  PLANTS. 

Inecr.s<ill  Kand    Co. 

CONDUIT.  FLEXIBLE. 

Bare.    Mfg.    Co. 

CONVERTERS.    STEEL. 

Whitine   Fdry.   &   Equip.   Co. 

CONNECTORS. 

Westinchouse  Air  Brake  Co.   - 

CONNECTORS.   ELECTRICAL. 

Irankel    Connector    Co..    The. 
Westinghouse    Elec.    &    Mfg.    Co. 

CONTROLLERS. 

Elec.  Controller  &   Mfg.   Co.,  The. 
General    Electric    Co. 
Reliance    Elec.    &    Eng.    Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

COPPEIR- ALUMINUM  (BORONIC) 
IN   SHOT   FORM. 

American    Boron    Products   Co. 

COPPER  (BORONIC)  IN  SHOT 
FORM. 

American    Boron    Products    Co. 

COPPER  -  LEAD  ALLOYS  (BO- 
RONIC) IN  SHOT  FORM. 

American    Boron    Products   Co. 

COPPER-NICKEL  ALLOYS  (BO- 
RONIC)  IN  SHOT  FORM. 

.American    I'.oron    Products   C". 

COPPER-NICKEL  BORONIC  IN 
SHOT  FORM. 

.Xmeric.in     I'.oron    Products    Co. 

COUNTERBORERS. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Cleveland   Twist   Drill  Co. 
Morse   Twist    Drill  &  Mach.   Co. 
Pratt    &   Whitney    Co. 
Starrett    ><<    Co.,    L.    S. 

COUNTER  SHAFTS  AND 
HANGERS. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Le   Blond   Mach.  Tool  Co..   P.   K. 
COUPLERS. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 
I'.uckeye    Steel   Castings  Co. 
Gould    Coupler  Co. 
McConway   &   Torley    Co..    The. 
National    Malleable   Castings   Co. 

COUPLING  NUT.  STEEL- 
BRONZE-(SEE  NUT.  COUP- 
LING). 

COUPLINCIS.  HOSE. 

Chicago   Pneumatic   Tool  Co. 
Cleveland    Pneumatic   Tool   Co. 
Independent    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
Westinghouse    Air    Brake    Co. 

COUPLINGS.   PIPE- 

Dart    Mfg.    Co..    E.    M. 
Walworth    Mfg.    Co. 

COUPLINGS,  SHAFT. 

Nicholson   &   Co..   W.    H. 
Sellers  &  Co..   Inc.,   Wm. 
COVERING.  PIPE  AND   BOILER. 

Crane    Company. 

CRANES.  ELECTRIC  TRAVEL- 
ING. 

Morgan    Engineering    Co. 
Niles-BementPond    Co. 
Northern    Engineering    Co. 
Whiting  Foundry  &   Eqpt.   Co. 


CRANES.  HAND  POWER. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
Northern    Engineering    Co. 
Whiting  Foundry   &   Eqpt.   Co. 

CRANES.    GANTRY. 

Morgan    Engineering   Co. 
Northern    Engineering    Co. 
NilesBement-Pond    Co. 
Whiting    Foundry    &    Eqpt.    Co. 

CRANES,  PORTABLE. 

Beatty    Machine   &   Mfg.   Co. 
Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

CRANES,  WALL  AND  JIB. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 

CRANK  PIN  PRESSES,  HYDRAU- 
LIC-(SEE  PRESSES). 

CRANK  PIN  TURNING  MA- 
CHINES.  PORTABLE. 

Rooksby  &  Co..   E.  J. 
Underwood   Corp..    H.    B. 

CREOSOTE. 

Barrett  Co.,  The 

CREOSOTING. 

CROSS  HEADS  AND  CROSS 
HEAD   SHOES. 

Parro     Mf?.      Co. 

CUPOLAS,   FOUNDRY. 

Whiting   Fdry.   &    Equip.    Co. 

CURTAINS  AND  FIXTURES,  CAR. 

Pantr.sote    Co. 

CURTAIN  MATERIAJU  CAR. 

Pantasote   Co..  The. 

CUTTING  OIL  RECLAIMING 
SYSTEM. 

Bowser  &  Co..  Inc..  S.  F. 
CUTTERS,  BOLT— (SEE  THREAD 
CUTTING  MACHINES,  BOLT). 
CUTTERS.   FLUE. 

Borden    Co. 

Faesslcr    Mfg.    Co. 

Independent    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 

Ryerson   &   Son.   Inc. 

Lagonda   Mfg.    Co. 

CUTTERS,    GEAR. 

Barber-Colman    Co. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
CUTTERS,  MILUNa 

Barber-Colman    Co. 

Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 

Brown   &   Sharpe   Mfg.    Co 

Cleveland  Twist   Drill  Co. 

Goddard    &    Goddard 

Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co. 

Pratt  &   Whitney   Co. 
CUTTERS.    RIVET. 

Ri(e    M\u'.    (  . 

CUTTING  OFF  MACHINES. 

Brown    &   Sharpe   Mfg.    Co. 
CUTTING  AND  WELDING  APPA. 
RATUS,    ELECTRIC. 

Klectnc    .\rc    Cutting    &    Welding 
Co. 

CUTTING  AND  WELDING  APPA- 
RATUS.    OXY-ACETYLENE. 

Air   Reduction   Co. 
Prest  0.\Ate    Co 

CYLINDER  BORING  MACHINES 
—(SEE  BORING  MACHINES, 
CYLINDER). 

CYLINDERS.  COMPRESSED  AIR, 
GAS.   ETC. 

Air    Reduction   Co. 

.\ntinii.-i)    Tube    Co. 

CYLINDER  GRINDING  MACHINE 
-(SEE  GRINDING  MACHINE, 
CYLINDER). 

DEOXIDIZERS.  METAL  (BO- 
RONIC).    IN    SHOT    FORM. 

American    Boron    Products    Co. 
DERAILERS,     PORTABLE     (ME- 
CHANICAL     AND      HAND 
THROW). 

Curtis   &    Curtis    Co. 
Q  &  C  Co. 
DIES. 
Eastern    Machine    Screw   '^orp. 
Geometric   Tool   Co. 
Jones  &   Lamson   Machine  Co. 
T  andi«    Machine    Co. 
Milli-Iland    Mach.    Co. 
Modern   Tool   Co. 
National  Acme  Co.,  The. 
Rickert-Shafer    Co. 

DIE    STOCKS. 

Curtis    &    Curtis    Co. 
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For  location  of  advertisemenU  of  mannfactnrers  listed  in  the  Bnyc 
Index,    aee    Alphabetical    Index    on    the    last    page    next    to    coT«r 


DIE   THREADING^-5BLP   OPSN- 

ING. 

Curtia  &  Curtii  Co. 

■••tern    Machine   Screw   Corp. 

Geometric  Tool   Co. 

Tones  &   Lamson  Machine  Co. 

Landis  Machine  Co..   Inc. 

Milholland    Mach.    Co. 

Modem  Tool  Co. 

National  Acme  Co.,  Tlie. 

Rickert-Shafer   Co. 
DISC  AND  RING  WHEELS-<SBS 

GRINDING  WHEELS). 
DOGS,  LATHE 

ArmstronR    Bros.    Tool    Co. 

Williams   &   Co.,   J.   H. 

DOOR  FIXTURES. 
DRAFT  ARMS. 

American   Steel   Foundries. 
DRAFT   ATTACHMENTS. 

Symington  Co. 

DRAFT   CONTROL   SYSTEMS. 

The  Engineer  Co. 

DRAFT  GEAR  YOKES. 

Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

DRAFT  RIGGING  AND  ATTACH- 
MENTS. 
Commonwealth   Steel   Coi. 
Gould  Coupler  Co. 
Union  Draft  Gear  Co. 
DRILL  HOLDERS. 

Armstrong   Bros.  Tool  Co. 
DRILL    VISES  — (SEE    VISES. 

DRILL). 
DRILLING     ATTACHMENTS. 
MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  HEADS. 
Sellew    Machine    Tool   Co. 
DRILUNG  MACHINES. 

Pneumatic    Safety    Valve   Co. 

DRILLING     MACHINES,     EUC- 
TRIC. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Hisey-Wolf  Co. 

Independent    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 
U.    S.    Electric    Tool    Co. 
DRILLING  MACHINES.  GAMa 
Colburn   Machine  Tool  Co. 
Dd^nce    Machine   Work*. 
Foote-Burt    Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
Rockford  Drilling  ICscfaia*  Ca 
DRILLING    MACHINES.    HEAVY 
DUTY. 
Betu  Machine  Co. 
Colburn  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Foote-Burt  Co. 
NilevBement-Pond    Co. 
Rverson   &   Son.   Joa    T. 
DRILLING     MACHINES,     HORI- 
ZONTAI^-<SEE  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINES.  HORI- 
ZONTAL). 
DRILUNG      MACHINES.      MUI^ 
TIPLE  SPINDLE 
Bauscb   Machine  Tod  Co. 
Foote-Burt   Co. 

Rockford    Drilinir    Machine    Co. 
DRILLING    MACHINES,    PORTA- 
BLE PNEUMATIC. 
Chicai^o    Pneumatic   Tool   Co. 
Cleveland   Pneumatic   Tool   Co. 
Duntley    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand   Co. 
Independent    Pneumatic   Tool   Co. 
DRILLING  MACHINES.  RADIAL. 
American  Tool  Works. 
Bau.^ch  Macbine  Tool  Co. 
Morris  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Reed  Prentice  Co. 
Ryerson  A   Son,  Joa.   T. 
Sellers  &   Co..  Inc..  Wm. 
DRILLING  MACHINES,  RAIL. 
Colburn   Machine  Tool  Co. 
Defiance   Machine  Tool  Co. 
Foote-Burt  Co. 

Newton  Tool  Works  Co..  Inc. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Sellem  ft  Co..  Inc..  Wm. 
DRILLING    MACHINES.    ROCK. 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
Sullivan    Machinerv    Co. 
DRILLING      MACHINES,      VER- 
TICAL. 
Aurora    Tool    Works. 
Colbam   Machine  Tool  Co. 
Defiance   Machine  Works. 
Foote-Burt  Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 
Reed-Prentice    Co. 
Rockford   Drillinir  Machine  Co. 
Ryerson  A  Son,  Joa.   T. 
Sellers  ft  Co..  Inc..  Wm. 


DRILLS.    CENTER. 

Cleveland   Twist   Drill   Co. 
Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co. 
Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co. 

DRILLS,    PNEUMATIC. 
Keller    Pneumatic  Tool   Co. 

DRILLS,   ROCK. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand   Co. 
DRILLS,  TRACK  AND  BONDING. 

Chicago   Pneumatic   Tool    Co. 

Cleveland  Twist   Drill   Co. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co. 
DRILLS,   TWIST. 

Cleveland  Twist   Drill  Co. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  ft  Machine  Co. 

Pratt   &   Whitney   Co. 
DRINKING    WATER    FOUN- 
TAINS. 

Manufacturing   Equip.  &  Eng.   Co. 

DRIVING     WHEEL     CENTERS- 
(SEIE     WHEEL     CENTERS, 
DRIVING). 
DROP    FORCINGS— (SEE    FORC- 
INGS,   DROP). 
DROP  HAMMERS,  BOARD  DROP 

—(SEE  HAMMERS,  DROP). 
DROP  TEST  MACHINES. 

Whiting  Fdry.  &  Equip.  Co. 
DRYERS,  ROTARY. 

Whiting  Fdy.  &  Equip.  Co. 
DUPLEX   PUMPS. 

Gardner    Governor    Co. 
DYNAMOS— (SEE   GENERATCMtS, 

ELECTRIC). 
ELECTTRIC  DRILLS— (SEE  DRIU^ 
ING  MACHINES,  ELECTRIC). 
ELECTRIC      EQUIPMENT      FOR 
CRANES. 
Elec.  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co..  The. 
ELECTTRIC  VALVE  GRINDERS. 

Hlack    &•    Decker    Co. 
EXTENSION       REELS       (AUTO- 
MATIC)—(SEE    ELECTRIC   EX- 
TENSION  REELS.) 
ELECTTRIC    EXTENSION    REELS 
(AUTOMATIC)        FOR       LIGHT 
PORTABLE  TOOIJS. 
Cincinnati    Sppolnltv    Mfg.    Co. 
ELECTRIC  RIVET   HEATERS. 

General    Electric    Co. 
ELECTRIC  SUPPUES. 

Bectric    Controller   &   Mfg.    Co. 
General      Electric      Co. 
Reliance  Electric  ft  Eng.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Mfg.  C^. 
ELECTRIC     WELDERS— (SEE 
WELDING  MACHINES,  ELEC- 
TRIC). 
ELECTRIC      WELDING      RODS 
AND    WIRE— (SEE  WELDING 
RODS). 
EMERY  WHEELS— (SEE  GRIND- 
ING WHEELS). 
ENDS,   CAR. 

Van  Dorn  CHrder  Plate  Co. 
ENGINE        LATHES— (SEE 

LATHES,    ENGINE). 
ENGINES.    CORLISS. 

United    Engineering    ft    Fdy.    Co. 
ENGINES.  CRUDE,  FUEL  OIL. 
Worthington      Pump      &     Mchy. 
Cori). 
ENGINES,  GAS  AND  C;AS0UNE 
Chicago   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
United    Engineering    ft    Fdy.    Co. 
EXHAUST    FANS    AND    HEADS. 

General     Electric    Co. 
EXPANDERS.   TUBE 
Faessler   Mfg.   Co.,  J. 
Ryerson  ft  Co..  J.  G. 
\\'at«i  n-Stillman    Co. 

EXPANDING    MANDRELS— (SEE 
ARBORS       AND       MANDREL 
EXPANDING). 
EYE    BOLTS. 

WiUisms  ft  Co.,  J.  H. 
PACING     AND     TURNING     MA- 
CHINES 
Potter   ft   Johnston   Co. 
FACTORY    EQUIPMENT. 

Manufacturing   Equip.   &   Eng.   Co, 
FANS,    ELECTRIC. 
General    Electric    Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
FEEDWATER    HEATERS. 
Locomotive    Feed    Water    Hester 

Co. 
Worthington  Pump  ft  Machy.  Corp. 
FILE    CLEANER. 

Nicholson  File  Co. 
nLES. 

Nicbolson  FUe  Co. 


HLLER  RODS  FOR  ELECTRIC 
ACETYLENE  WELDERS- 
(SEE   WELDING   RODS). 

FILTERS,     OIL. 

Bowser   &   Co..   S.   F. 
FILTERS,    WATER. 

Graver  Corporation. 

nLTERING  AND  aRCULATING 
SYSTEMS  FOR  LUBRICATING 
OIL. 

Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  S.  F. 

RLTRATION    PLANTS,   WATER. 

Graver   Corporation. 

FIRE  DOORS.  LOCOMOTIVE 
FIRE  JETS. 

Ohio  Injector  Co. 
FIRE    PUMPS. 

Gardner  Governor   Co. 

FrTTIN<;S,   AIR   BRAKE. 

Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 

Westinghouse   Air    Brake   Co. 
FITTINGS,     CAST     AND      MAL- 
LEABLE  IRON. 

Crane   Company. 
FITTINGS,   GAS-FIXTURS. 

Dart  Mfg.  Co..  E.  M. 
FITTINGS,  HYDRAUUC 

Southwark  Fdry.  ft  Mack.  Co. 

Watson-Stillman  Co. 

Wood  &  Co..  R.  D. 

FLANGE      LUBRICATORS-(SEE 

LUBRICATORS.  FLANGE). 
FLANGES,   PIPE. 

Dart  Mfg.  Co.,   E.  M. 

FLANGERS,  SNOW  AND  ICE. 

Q  &  C  Co. 
FLAN(UNG       CLAMPS  —  (SEE 

CLAMPS,  FLAN(;iNG). 
FLANGING     MACHINES  —  (SEE 

PRESSES,  FLANCUNG). 
FLANGING     PRESSES  —  (SEE 

PRESSES.   FLAN(UNG). 
FLOORING. 
Barrett  Co. 
FLUES. 
Parkesburg   Iron   Co. 

FLUE  CLEANING  MACHINES. 

Draper  Mfg.   Co. 

Ryerson  ft  Son,  Josl  T. 
FLUE      CUTTERS  —  (SEE      CUT- 
TERS,  FLUE). 
FLUE    EXPANDERS. 

Faessler   Mfg.    Co.,   J. 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Ryerson   &   Son,   Jos,   T, 

See   also   Roller   Flue 
FLUE   RATTLER, 

Rvfrson    &    Co..    T.   T. 
FLUE     RECLAIMING     ATTACH- 
MENTS. 

Draper   Mfg.    Co.,  The. 
FLUE,  WELDER. 

Draper   Mfg.    Co. 

Ryerson   &   Son,   Jos.    T. 

Southwark  Fdy.   &  Mch.  Co. 
FLUXES    METAL    BORONIC)    IN 
SHOT  FORM. 
American    Boron    Products   Co. 

forc;es. 

Bradley   &    Son,    C.   C. 

forc;e  hammers. 

Sullivan  Machy.  Co. 
FORGES.  OIL  RTVET  HEATINGw 

Ferguson   Furnace   Co. 

Ryerson   &   Son,    los.  T. 
FORCINGS,   DROP. 

Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 

Williams  &  Co.,  J.   H. 
FORGINC;S,  H  Y  D  R  A  U  L I  C 

PRESS. 
FOR(UNG    MACHINES. 

Acme  Machinery  Co. 

Ajax  Manufacturing  Co. 

Chambersburg    Engineering    Co. 

National  Machinery  Co. 

Sherritt  &  Stoer  Co.,  Inc. 
FORGING    PRESSES,     HYDRAU- 

UO-(SEE      PRESSES,      FORG- 
ING). 
FOUNDRY  EQUIPMENT. 

V\  hituiK    Foundry    &    Equip.    Co. 
FOUNDRY  FAClNi^S. 

L'nited    States   (irapiiite   Co. 
FOUNTAINS,  SANITARY  DRINK- 
IN(;-(SEE  DRINKING 

WATER  FOUNTAIN). 
FRAMES,    TRUCK— (SEE   TRUCK 

FRAMES). 
FRONT-END    LUSTRE. 

United    States  Graphite   Co.,  The. 
FUEL  OILS-(SEE  OILS). 


FUEL  OIL  SYSTEMS-<SEE  CO. 
SYSTEM). 

FXnXUlUMS,  BRAKE  BEAM. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 
FURNACES. 

Brown   &   Sharpe   Mfg.   Co. 
Chicago   Flexible  Shaft  Co. 
Ferguson    Furnace    Co. 
Railways   Materials  Co. 

FURNACES,    ANNKALINO    AND 
CASE  HARDENING. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago   Flexible   Shaft  Co. 

Whiting  Foundry  &  Equip.  Co. 
FURNACES.  HEAT  TREATUfO. 

Chicago   Flexible   Shaft  Co. 

Ferguson    Furnace   Co. 

Railway    Materials    Co. 
GAGES.    DIAL. 

Brown   ft  Sharpe  Mfg.    Co. 

Surrett,  The,  L  S..  Company. 
OACES  —HEIGHT.    DEPTH, 
THREAD.    THICKNESS- 
SCREW,  ETC 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Co. 

Pratt   &    Whitney   Co. 

Starrett.  The  L.  S.,  Co. 
GAGES,  PRESSURE. 

Ashton    Valve   Co. 

General    Electric    Co. 

Greenfield  Tap   &  Die  Corp. 

Watson-Stillman  Co. 
GAGES.  STEAM. 

Ashton  Valve  Co. 

GAC;ES,   SURFACE. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Starrett  &  Co.,  L.  S. 

GAGES,     WHEEL     PRESS     RB^ 
CORDING. 

Ashton    Valve   Co. 
GAC;£   GLASSES,    WATER. 

Rogers  Co.,  H.  A. 
GALVANIZED     WIRE— (    SEE 

WIRE.    GALVANIZED). 
<IAP  LATHES— (See  Lathee,  (^ep). 
(;ARAGE    COMPRESSORS. 

Gardner   Governor   Co. 

<;as,  acetylene-(see  acety- 
lene), 
gas  compressors. 

Gardner    Governor    Co. 
GAS  PRODUCERS. 

Wood  ft  Co..  R.   D. 
CUSKETS. 

Westinghouse  Air   Brake   Co. 
GASOLINE  ST0RA(;E  SYSTEMS. 

Bowser  &  Co.,   Inc.,   S.   F. 
GATE    SHEARS— (SEE    SHEARS. 

(jATE). 

GEAR      CUTTING      MACHINES. 
AUTOMATIC 

Barber  Colman   Co. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Gould    Sr    Eberhardt    Co. 
GEAR  TESTING  BIACHINERY. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Giskolt  Machine  Co. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  ft  Mach.  Co. 
GEARS.  CUT. 

Brown    &    Sharpe    Mfg.    Co. 

General     Electric    0>. 

Gould  ft  Eberhardt  Co. 

United   Engineering  ft  Fdjr.  Co. 

Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Mfg.  C^. 
C;EAR  FABRIC. 

General   Electric  Co. 
GEARS,  WORM. 

Bausch    Mach.   Tool  Co. 

(;enerating  sets. 

General   Electric   Co. 
GENERATORS,  ACETYLENE 

Air     Reduction     Co. 
GENERATORS,   ELECTRIC 
General   Electric  Co. 

Reliance  Electric  ft  Eng.  Co. 

Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
GOLD      (BORONIC)      IN      SHOT 
FORM. 

American   Boron   Products   Co. 
(UtAPHITE  LUBRICATORS— (SEE 
LUBRICATORS,     GRAPHITE). 
(ULAPHITE  PIPE  CEMENT. 

United   States  Graphite  Co..  The. 
GIRDERS,  PLATE. 

Steel   Car   Forge  Co. 
GRATE  SHAKER. 
GREASE. 

Galena  Signal  Oil  Co. 

Texas    Co. 

U.    S.    Graphite   Co.,  The. 
GREASE  MOUU>INO  MACHINE. 
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:       (trade  mark) 


Todciy  the  Third 

1 1£  Anierican  Industry 


It  is  but  twenty-six  years  since  the  first  successful 
American  automobile  was  built,  marking  the  birth  of 
a  tremendous  industry,      v: \   i         7  '-■■'. 

%,      NICHOLSON    FILES     | 

are  used  today  in  hundreds  of  automobile  factories  V. 
and  in  thousands  of  garages.  In  every  important 
industrial  development  since  1 864,  Nicholson  Files — 
100^  uniform — have  played  an  important  part. 
Nicholson  files  are  most  demanded  by  EVERY 
industry.  .'y.     :  ::r:- :^:----'-^f'':^.i 

Ask  for  File  Filosophy  and  for  ihe 

NICHOLSON  CATALOG  of  FILES 


nOLSON  FiL 


I., U.S.A. 


I  —     ■■»■ 
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CIUNOING    MACHINES.    BENCH 
TYPE. 

Brown    &    Sharpe   Mfg.    Co. 
Bridgeport    Safety    Emery    Wheel 

Co. 
Diamond   Machine  Ca 
HUey   Wolf   Co. 
Norton  Co. 
U.  S.  Electrical  Tool  Co. 

GRINDING  MACHINES.  CAR 
WHEEL. 

Norton  Co. 

GRINDING  MACHINES,  CHUCK- 
INa 

Heald   Mackine  Co. 
Landis  Tool  Co. 
Pratt   &   Whitney   Co. 

GRINDING  MACHINES,  CUTTIR 
AND   REAMER. 

Brown  k  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Diamond  Machine  Ca 

Gould  k  Eberhardt  Co. 

Landis   Tool    Co. 

Le  Blond  MacJ.  Tool  Co..  R.  K. 

Modem    Tool   Co. 

Norton  Co. 

GRINDING     MACHINE,     CYLIN- 
DRICAL. 

Brown  ft  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Laadis  Tool  Co. 

Modern   Tool   Co. 

MofK  Twist  Drill  &  Mach.  Co. 

Norton    Co. 

Pratt  &   Whitney  Co. 

GRINDING    MACHINE,    CYLIN- 
DER. 

Heald  Machine  Co. 

GRINDING    MACHINE,    DISC 
Besly   ft  Co.,   Chas.   H. 
Bridgeport    Safety    Emery    Wheel 

Co. 
Diamond  Machine  Co. 

GRINDING   MACHINE,    DISC 
COMBINATION    WITH    CIJT- 
TING   OFF    MACHINE. 

Armstrong    Bros.    Tool    Co. 
GRINDING  MACHINE.  DIE. 

Acme   Machinery  Co. 
Geometric  Tool   Co. 
Modern  Tool  Co. 
National    Machinery   Co. 

GRINDING   MACHINE,    DRILL. 

Morae  Twist   Drill  ft   Mach.   Co. 
Seller*  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Wm. 
U.  S.  Electrical  Tool  Co. 
GRINDING     MACHINES,     ELEC- 
TRIC 
Bridgeport    Safety    Emery    Wheel 

Co. 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
HiseY-Wolf   Mach.    60. 
U.    S.    Electric    Tool    Co. 

GRINDING     MACHINE,     FLOOR 
TYPE. 

Bridgeport    Safety    Emery    Wheel 

Co. 
Hiaey  Wolf  Machine  Co. 
Norton   Co. 

Rockford   Drilling  Machine  Co. 
TT.   S.   'illectric  Tool  Co. 
GRINDING    MACHINES.    IN- 
TERNAL. 
Heald  Machine  Co. 
Laadis  Tool  Co. 
Modem    Tool    Co. 

GRINDING     MACHINES.     PORT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Duntley    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 

General  Electric  Ca. 

Hisey-Wolf  Mach.  Co. 

Independent   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

U.   S.   Electric  Tool  Co. 

Wisconsin    Electric    Co. 
GRINDING   MACHINES.   PORTA- 
BLE PNEUMATIC 

Ingersoll  Rand  Co. 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
GRINDING  MACHINES,  SUR- 
FACE.   HORIZONTAL    SPIN- 
DLE. 

Bridgeport    Safety    Emery    Wheel 

Co. 
Brown   *   ^hsrt>c  Mfg.   Co. 
Diamond  Machine  C& 
Norton    Co. 

GRINDING  MACHINES,  SUR- 
FACE.  VERTICAL    SMNDLL 

Pratt    k    Whitnrv    Cc 
Seed  Prentice  Co. 


GRINDING    MACHINE,    SUR- 
FACE, ROTARY  TABLE. 

Heald    Machine    Co. 
Pratt   &    Whitney    Co. 

GRINDING    MACHINE,    TO<». 

Gisholt  Machine  Co. 
Sellers  k  Co..   Inc..   Wm. 

GRINDING    MACHINE,    UNI- 
VERSAL. 

Brown   &    Sharpe    Mfg.    Co. 

Landis  Tool   Co. 

Modern   Tool    Co. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  ft  Mach.  Co. 

Norton  Co. 

GRINDING  WHEELS. 

Bridgeport    Safety    Emery    Wheel 

Co. 
Norton  Co. 
Thf    Carborundum    Co. 

GRINDING    WHEEL    DRESSERS. 

Norton   Co. 

HACK      SAWS  —   (SEE     SAW 
BLADES,  HACK). 

HACK  SAW  MACHINES.  POWER 
—(SEE   SAWING   MACHINES. 
POWER  HACK). 
HAMMERS,   BELT  AND   MOTOR 
DRIVEN. 
Bradley    &    Sons,    C.    C 
Ryerson  ft  Son.  Jos.  T. 
United  Hammer   Co. 
West  Tire  Setter  Co. 

HAMMERS,  DROP. 

Chambersburg    Engineering   Ca. 
Morgan   Engineering  Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
United    Foundry    ft    Engineering 
Co. 
HAMMERS.  HELVE. 
Bradley  &  Sons.  C.   C. 
West  Tire  Setter  Co. 

HAMMERS.  PNEUMATIC 

Chicago    Pneumatic   Tool   Co. 
Geveland    Pneumatic    Tool   Co. 
Duntley    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 
Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Tngersoll-Rand    Co. 
Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

HAMMERS,  PNEUMATIC  FORG- 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
Sulliyan    Machinery    Co. 
Hammers,  Power  Quickwork  Co. 

HAMMERS,  STEAM  FORGING. 

ChambersburK   Eninneering  (^. 

Morgan  Engineering  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
HANDLES.  FILES. 

Nicholson    File    Co. 
HANDLES.  MACHINE. 

Pneumatic   Safety   Valve  Co. 

Williams    Co.,    J.    H. 
HAND  TOOLS. 

Starrett.    The.    L.    S.,    Co. 
HANGERS.  DOOR. 

HANGERS.  SHAFT. 

Brown   ft   Sharpe  Mfg.   Co. 
Defiance  Machine  Worics. 
Sellers    ft   Co..    Inc..    Wm. 

HARDENING  COMPOUND. 

Rodman    Chemical    Co. 

HEADUGHTS.  ELECTRIC 

C>neral  Electric  Co. 
The  Loco  Light  Co. 
Sunbeam    Elec.   Mfg.   Co. 

HEAD    LININC 

Pantasote  Company. 
HIGH     SPEED     STEEL  —  (SEE 
STEEL.  HIGH   SPEED). 

HOISTS,  AIR. 

Chicago    Pneumatic   Tool    (^ 

Ingersoll- Rand    Co. 

Whiting   Foundry    ft    Equip.    Co. 

HOISTS,  CHAIN. 

Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co. 

Ford   Chain    Block   Co. 

Ryerson  ft  Son.  Jos.  T. 

Wright   Mfg.   Co. 

Yale  ft  Towne   Mfg.   Co. 
HOISTS,    COACH. 

Whiting  Foundry  ft  Equip.   Co. 
HOISTS,  ELECTRIC. 

Chicago    Pneumatic   Tool  Co. 

General    Electric    Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Northern    Engineering  Co. 

Ryerson  ft  Son.  Jos.  T. 

Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

Yale  ft   Towne   Mfg.   Co. 


HOISTS,  HAND. 

Beatty  Machine  ft   Mfg.   Co. 
C^anton  Fdy.  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Ford    Chain    Block    Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 
Ryerson  ft   Son.  Joa  T. 
Whiting   Fdy.   ft   Equip.   Co. 
Wright   Mfg.    Co. 
Yale  ft  Towne   Mfg.   Co. 

HOISTS,  PORTABLE. 

Beatty  Machine  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
Canton   Fdy.  k  Mach.  Co. 
Ryerson  ft  Son,  Jos.  T. 

HOOKS,    HOIST  AND   CAR. 

Williams  ft   Co.,   J.    H. 

HOSE,   AIR   BRAKEL 

WestingJouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

HOSE,  AIR. 

Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 
.    Independent    Pneumatic   Tool   Co. 
*Tngersoll-Rand    Co. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

HOSE.  CLAMP  TOOL. 

Chicago   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

HOSE  COUPUNGS— (SEE  COUP- 
UNC;S,  HOSE). 

HOSE,   FLEXIBLE  METALLIC 
Barco   Mfg.   Co. 

HOSE  STRAINERS. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Ohio    Injector   Co. 

HYDRAULIC   MACHINERY. 

(Thambersburg  Engineering   Co. 
Hydraulic    Press    Mfg.    Co. 
Morgan    Engineering   C^t. 
Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
Ryerson  ft  Son.  Joa  T. 
Southwark   Fdy.   ft  Mach.   Co. 
TTnited  Fdv.   ft   Eng.   Co. 
Watson-Stillman   Co. 
Wood   ft   Co..    R.    D. 
Worthington    Pump     A    Machy. 
Corp. 

HYDROGEN. 

Air  Reduction  Co. 

INJECTORS. 

Crane    Company. 
Ohio   Injector  Co. 
Sellers  ft  Co..   Inc..  Wm. 

INJECTORS.   AIR. 

Chtcafto   Pneumatic  Tool   Co. 

INJECTORS,    NON-UFTINC 

Ohio  Injector  Co. 

INSULATING  MATERIALS. 

General   Electric   Co. 

INTENSIFIERS.    HYDRAUUC 

Hydraulic    Press    Mfg.    Co. 

INTERMEDIATE  CHECKS. 

Ohio    Injector    Co. 

INSULATING  MATERIALS. 
Barrett    Co. 

IRON   CEMENT. 

Smooth-On    Mfg.    Co. 

IRON.  CHARCOAL. 

F.wald    Iron    Co. 
Parkesburg  Iron   Co. 

IRON.  ENGINE  BOLT. 

Ewald   Iron    Co. 

IRON.   HAMMERED. 

Ewald  Iron  Co. 

IRON.  STAYBOLT. 

Fwald    Iron   Co. 
Ryerson   ft  Co..  J.   T. 

JACKS. 

Iron    City    Products    Co. 
Norton,    A.    O.    Co. 

JACKS.  AIR. 

JACKS.  DOUBLE  WORM   GEAR. 

Iron    City    Products   Co. 

JACKS,   HYDRAUUC 

Watson-Stillman    Co. 

JIGS  AND  FIXTURES. 

Gtsholt    Machine    Co. 

JOINTS,  FLEXIBLE  BALL. 
Barco  Mfg.   Co. 

JOINTS.     FLEXIBLE     TOtt     EN- 
GINE   TENDER    CONNEC- 
TIONS. 
Barco   Mfg.    Co. 


JOINTS.  STEAM.  UQUID.  AIR. 

Barco   Mfg.    Co. 

JOINTS,  SWING. 
Barco   Mfg.    Co. 

JOURNAL  BOXES  AND  LIDS. 

Allegheny   Steel    Co. 

(jould  Coupler  Co. 

National   Malleable  Castings  Ca. 

Scullin    Steel   Co. 

JOURNAL  BOX  WEDGES. 

Steel   Car   Forge  Co. 

KEROSENE  PUMPS  AND  TANKS. 

Bowser  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  S.  F. 

KEY-WAY      CUTTERS      (PORT- 
ABLE   AND    STATIONARY). 
Morton   Mfg.   Co. 

KNUCKLE   PINS. 

Steel   Car   Forge  Co. 

KNUCKLE,    EMERGENCY    (FOR 
COUnJERS). 

Q   ft   C   Co. 

LADLES,  ALL  TYPES. 
Whiting  Fdry.  ft  Equi».  Co. 

LAMPS,   INCANDESCENT. 

General   Electric   Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

LATHE   DOGS. 

Armstrong  Bros.   Tool  Co. 
Williams  Co.,  J.  H. 

LATHE  TOOLS  — (SEE  TOOLS. 
LATHE). 

LATHE  TOOL  CABINETS. 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co. 

LATHES.    AUTOMATIC   CHUCK- 
ING AND  TURNINC 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Gisholt  Machine  Co. 
Jones  ft   Lamson   Machine  Co. 
Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co..  Tka 

R.    K. 
Milholland   Mach.    Co. 
Potter  ft  Johnston   Co. 
Reed-Prentice    Co. 

LATHES,  AXLE. 

Betta   Machine   Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Ryerson   ft   Son.   Joa   T. 
Sellers  ft  Co..  Inc^  Wm. 
Sherritt  ft  Stoer  Co.,  lae. 

LATHES,  BRASS. 

Acme   Machine  Tool   C%. 
Foster  Machine  Co. 
Sidney  Machine  Tool  C*. 
Warner  ft   Swasey   Co. 

LATHES,  CAR  WHEEL. 

Betta   Machine   Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  C*. 
Ryerson  ft  Son.  Jos.  T. 
Sellers  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Wm. 

LATHES.  DRIVING  WHEEL. 

Betts   Machine  Co. 
Niles-Bemen^Pond   Co. 
Ryerson  ft  Son.  Jos.  T. 
Sellers  ft   Co..   Inc..  Wm. 

LATHES.   ENGINE. 

American  Tool  Works. 

Betto   Machine    Co. 

Oreayea   Kluaman   Tool   Co. 

Hendey  Machine  Co. 

Le  Blood  ICachiae  Tool  Co..  X.  K. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 

Pratt  ft   Whitney   Co. 

Reed    Prentice    Co. 

Ryerson  ft  Son.   Toa  T. 

Sidney  Machine  Tool  (^.  Tka. 

LATHES.     EXTENSION     AND 
GAP. 

American  Tool  Works. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Rverson  ft  Son.  Joa  T. 
LATHES,  JOURNAL  TRUOfa 

Betts  Machine  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
LATHES.  TURRET. 

Acme  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Brown  ft  Sharpe  Mfg.  C^e. 

Betts   Machine  Cn. 

Foetcr  MacUaa  Ca. 

Gisholt   Machine  Co. 

International  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Tones  ft  Lamson  Maehiae  Ca. 

Milholland    Mach.    Co. 

Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co. 

Steinle  Turret  Maehiae  Ca. 

Wamer   ft   Swasey   Co. 
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In  a  New  Light 

"This  information  has  put  the  whole  question 
of  pipe  in  a  new  light**  -  is  a  remark  frequently 
heard  about  Byers  new  Bulletin  No.  38,  entitled 
"The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe." 

**The  cost  analyses  certainly  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  folly  of  cheap  pipe,"  is  another  comment. 

*'In  all  my  experience  as  a  plant  engineer  I 
never  dreamed  that  the  installation  cost  was  re- 
latively so  high  or  the  pipe  cost  so  small." 

**I  always  considered  pipe  failures  costly,  but 
I  never  really  knew  half  the  truth."  These  are 
but  a  few  characteristic  comments  made  by  those 
who  have  seen  Byers  Bulletin  No.  38. 

A.  M.  BYERS   CO.,  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

Established   1864 
Nbw  Yobk         Philadelphia         Boston         Cleveland        Chicago         Dallas 


ByerM  Bulletin  No.  38 
eontainm  eoMtanalyset 
of  a  large  variety  of 
power  and  industrial 
pipe  aystemM,  with 
notes  on  corrosive 
conditions,  renewal 
expense  and  salvage. 

Send  for  a  copy 
today. 


r-     *.  >'*tft  BYE RS 7j*'**  -^ 
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LATHE.  TURRET  VERTICAL. 

Bullard   Machine   Tool   Co. 

UGHTING    CAR  —  (SEE    CAR 

UGHTING). 
LIGHTNING    ARRESTORS. 

General   Electric   Co. 
Gould  Coupler  Co. 

LOCaCERS. 

Lyon    MeUllic    Mfg.   Co. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

American    Locomotive   Co. 
Baldwin  LocomotiTc  Works,  Tbe. 
Lima   Locomotive   Co. 

LOONMOTIVE  CYLINDERS. 

Phcenix    Iron    Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE     FRAME     DRILL- 
ING MACHINES. 

Nilea-Bement-Pond   Co. 

LOCOMOTIVE  GUIDE  LINERS. 

Starrett  Co..   L.   S. 

LOCCMIOTIVE    REPAIR    EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Rooksbr  &  Co.,  E.  J. 
Ryerson  &   Son.  Jot.  T. 
Underwood   Corp.,   H.    B. 

LOCOMOTIVE  TOOLS. 

Williams  &   Co..  J.   H. 

LOOHMOTIVE  TURNTABLE  MO- 
TORS. 

Draper  Mfg.  Co. 
LOCOMOTIVES,       COMPRESSED 
AIR. 

Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  CONTRACTORS'. 

American  Locomotive  Co. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Lima   Locomotive   Works,    Inc. 
LOC(»(OTIVE5.    ELECTRIC 

American    Locomotive    Co. 
Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 
General   Electrk  Co. 
WestinKhouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  GEARED. 

Lima   Locomotive    Works,    Inc. 

LOCOMTIVES,  MINE. 

Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 
General   Electric  Co. 
LUBRICANTS. 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Joseph. 
Galena   Signal  Oil   Co. 
Texas  Co.,  The. 

United  States  Graphite  Co.,  The. 
LUBRICATING  GRAPHITE. 

United   States   Graphite   Co.,  The. 
LUBRICATORS. 
Crane   Company. 
Detroit  Lubricator  Co. 
Ohio   Injector    Co. 
Q.    &   C.    Packing    &    Lubricator 

Co. 
United    States   Graphite   Co.,   The. 
LUBRICATORS,    FLANGE. 
Ohio    Injector    Co. 
Swanson   Auto   Flange   Lubricator 

Co. 
Detroit  Lubricator  Co. 
LUBRICATORS,  GRAPHITE. 
Dixon   Crucible   Co.,   Jos. 
U.   S.   Graphite  Co..  The. 
LUBRICATORS.       LOCOMOTIVE, 
PISTON         ROD        PACKING. 
LOCOMOTIVE  METALLIC. 
Q.    &    C.    Packing    8t    Lubricator 
Co. 
MACHINES.      SHEARINa     WIR- 
ING,  BLADING.   SEAMING. 
Quickwork  Co. 
MACHINES,      SHEET     METAL 
WORKING;  SLITTING;  BEAI>- 
ING;    FORMING   AND   BEND- 
ING; ROLLING;  CRIMPING. 
5uickwork  Co. 
.  C  H  I  N  I  S  T  S'  TOOLS— (SEE 
TOOLS,   MACHINISTS'). 
MAGNETS,  LIFTINa 

Elec.   Controller  &   Mfg.  Co.,  The. 
Pratt  *  Whitney   Co. 
MANDRELS— (SEE  ARBORS  AND 

MANDRELS). 
MEASURING    DEVICES    FOR 
OILS. 
Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  S.  F. 
METAL  CLEANER. 

Ford  Co.,  The  J.   B. 
METALS.  ALLOYING  (BORONIQ. 
IN  SHOT  FORM. 
American    Boron    Prducts    Co. 
METERS   FOR  OIL.   KEROSENE. 
GASOLINE,  ETC 
T^o««T  8,  Cn..  Inc..  S.   F. 
MICROMETER    CALJPERS-(SEB 
CALIPERS.   MICROMETER). 


MILUNG   ATTACHMENTS. 

Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 
Brown   &   Sharpe  Mfg.   Co. 
.  Hendey  Machine  O.. 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Co. 
Le  Blond  Machine  Co.,  R.  K. 
Potter  &  Johnson  Mach.  Co. 
Rooksby  &  Co.,  E.  J. 
Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 

MILLING  CUTTERS— (SEE  CUT- 
TERS, MILLING). 

MILLING  MACHINE,  AUTO- 
MATIC 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
Potter  &  Johnson  Co. 
MILLING    MACHINES,    CONTIN- 
UOUS   CIRCULAR. 
Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 
Gould  &  Ebernardt 
Kearney  &  Trecker. 

MILLING  MACHINES,  HAND. 

Becker    Milling   Machine   Co. 
Brown   &   Sharpe  Mfg.   Co. 
Defiance  Machine  Works. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 

MILUNG  MACHINES,  H01UZ<m- 
TAL.  PLAIN. 

Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 
Betts  Machine  Co. 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Defiance  Machine  Works. 
Hendey  Machine  Co. 
Kearney  &  Trecker. 
Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Rverson    &    Son.   Jos.   T. 
MILUNG  MACHINES,  HORIZCm- 
TAL.   UNIVERSAL. 
Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Defiance  Machine  Works. 
Hendey  Machine  Co. 
Kearney  &  Trecker. 
Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K. 
Ryerson    &    Son,    Jos.   T. 

MILUNG  MACIHINES.  KEYSEAT. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

MILUNG  MACHINES,  PORTA 
BLE. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 
Rooksby  Co.,  E.  J. 
Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 

MILLING  MACSflNES,  RADIUS. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

MILUNG  MACHINES,  SLAB. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Works.  Inc. 
MILUNG   MACHINES,   THREAD. 

Foster  Machine  Co. 

Gisholt  Machine  Co. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 

MILUNG  MACHINES,  VERTI- 
CAL. 

Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 

Betts  Machine  Co. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Kearney  &  Trecker. 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

MINING   MACHINERY. 

Cliicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 
MONORAIL  SYSTEMS. 

Whiting   Fdry.  &   Equip.   Co. 

MOTORS,  AIR— (SEE  DRILUNG 
MACHINES,  PORTABLE 
PNEUMATIC). 

MOTOR  CONTROLLER  APPARA- 
TUS—(SEE    CONTROLLER). 

MOTORS.    ELECTRIC. 

General      Electric     Co, 
Reliance  Electric  &  Eng.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

MOTORS,     PNEUMATIC     TURN- 
TABLE. 
Draper  Mfg.  Co. 

MULTIPLE  DRILLS  —  (SEE 
DRILUNG  MACHINES,  MUL- 
TIPLE SPINDLE). 

MULTIPLE  PUNCHES  —  (SEE 
PUNCHING  MACHINES, 
MULTIPLE). 

NAILS.   CUT. 

Reading    Iron    Co. 
NICKEL     (BORONIO     IN     SHOT 
FORM. 

American    Boron    Products   Co. 


NICKEL  ALLOYS  (BORONIQ  IN 
SHOT  FORM. 

American    Boron    Products  Co. 
NIPPLE  THREADING 
MACHINES. 

Curtis  &  Curtis  Co. 

Landis   Machine   Co. 
NITROGEN. 

Air  Reduction  Co.,  Inc. 
NUTS. 

Ryerson  &  Son,  Jos.  T. 

Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 

NUTS,  CASTELLATED. 

National-Acme  Co. 

Sellers  &  Co..  Inc..  Wm. 
NUT  FACING  MACHINES. 

Potter  &  Johnston  Co. 
NUT  LOCKS. 

Safety   Nut  &   Bolt  Co..  The. 
NUT  STELEL-BRONZE  OOUPUNa 

Sellers  &   Co.,   Inc..   Wm. 
NUT  TAPPER— (SEE  BOLT  AND 

NUT  MACHINERY). 
OIL,  CREOSOTE. 

Barrett   Co. 
OIL  CUPS. 

Besly  tt  Co..  Ctaas.  H. 

Crane  Company. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Co. 
OILERS.     FLANGE— (SEE     LU- 
BRICATORS, FLANGE). 

OIL  FILTERING  AND  STORAGE 
SYSTEMS. 

Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  S.  F. 

Milwaukee  Tank  Works. 
OIL  PUMPS. 

Gardner  Governor  Co. 
OIL  STONES. 

Carborundum  Co. 
OIL  STORAGE  ENGINEERS. 

Bowser  &  Co.,   Inc..   S.   F. 

Milwaukee  Tank  Works. 
OILS.    FUEL. 

Texas  Co.,  The. 
OILS.    LUBRICATING. 

Galena-Signal  Oil  Co. 

Texas  Company,  The. 
OVENS,   CORE. 

Whiting  Foundry  &  Equip.  Co. 
OXYGEN. 

Air  Reduction  Co. 

Lindc  Air  Prod.  Co. 
OXY-ACETYENE  WELDING  AND 
CUTTING  —  (SEE     CUTTING 
AND  WELDING  APPARATUS) 
PACKING,    IRON. 

Smooth  On  Mfg.  Co. 
PAINTS. 

Barrett    Co. 
PAINT.   GRAPHITE. 

L'nTtcd   States  Graphite  Co.,  The. 
PAINTS.    LOCOMOTIVE. 

Barrett    Co. 
PAINTS.  METALUC. 

Barrett   Co. 
PAINT  OIL  STORAGE  AND  HAN- 
DLING   SYSTEMS. 

Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc..  S.  F. 
PAINT  SPRAYING  EQUIPMENT. 

De  Villbiss  Mfe.  Co. 
PAVING  BLOCK  PAINTS. 

Barrett    Co.,    The. 
PAVING    BLOCKS.    CREOSOTED 
WOOD. 

Barrett    Co.,    The 
PEDESTAL    JAW    FACING    MA^ 
CHINES. 

Underwood    Corp.,    H. 
PHOSPHOR  COPPER  (BORONIQ 
IN    SHOT   FORM. 

American    Boron    Products   Co. 
PINS.      KNUCKLE— (SEE 

KNUCKLE    PINS). 
PIPE    BENDERS.    HYIHIAUUC- 
(SEE  BENDING  MACHINES). 
PIPE  CUTTERS— (SEE  CUTTERS, 

PIPE). 
PIPE   CUTTING   AND    THREAD- 
ING MACHINERY. 

Curtis  &  Curtis  Co. 

Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corp. 

Landis  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
PIPE  FITTERS'  TOOLS. 

Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co. 

Williams  &  Co..  J.  H. 
PIPE   FITTINGS. 

Crane  Co. 

Dart  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Southwark  Fdy.  ft  Mach.  Co. 

Walworth   Mfe.  Co 
PIPE.   BUTT-WELDED  STEEI. 

National  Tuhe  Co. 
PIPE.  CAST  IRON. 

^T-erican  Car  &  Fdry,  C!©. 

Wood  ft  Co..  R.  D. 


PIPE,   CEMENT. 

U.  S.  Graphite  Co. 

PIPE  THREADERS. 

Borden  Co. 

Curtis  &  Curtis  Co. 

PIPE.  WROUGHT  IRON. 

Byers  Co.,  A.  M. 

Reading  Iron  CO. 
PISTON    RODS. 
PLANER    CHUCKS. 

Skinner   Chuck   Co. 

PLANERS. 

American  Tool  Works. 

Betts  Machine  Co. 

Cincinnati  Planer  Co. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  lac. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Ryerson   &    Son,   Jos.  T. 

Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wm. 

PLANERS,  CRANK. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works.  lac 
Cincinnati    Shaker   Co.,    The 
PLANERS.    DRAW   CUT   CYLDf- 
DER. 
Morton  Mfg.  Co. 
PLANERS,    OPEN    SIDE   CRANK 
DRILLING    MAOlINm 
RADIAL. 
Lynd-Farquhar    Co, 
PLANERS,  CH>EN  SIDE  CRANK. 

Automatic   Machine  Co..  The. 
PLANERS.  PORTABLE. 
Morton  Mfg.  Co. 
Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
PLANERS.  PLATE. 
Hilles  &  Jones  Co. 
Ryerson  &   Son,  Jos.  T. 
Sellers  &  Co..  Inc..  Wm. 
PLANERS.  ROTARY. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Works.  lac 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
PLANERS.   VALVE  SEAT. 
Rooksby  &  Co..  E.  J. 
Underwood  Corp.,   H.   B. 
PLANER    TOOLS-(SEE    TOOLS, 

PLANER). 
PLANING  ATTACHMENTS. 
RADIUS. 
Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
PLATFORMS,  CAR. 
Commonwealth  Steel  Co. 
Gould  Coupler  Co. 
PLATES.  BOILER.  FIREBOX.  Eta. 
Lukens  Steel  Co, 
Ryerson  &  Son.  Jos,  T, 
PLUGS,  MUD  AND  WASHOUT. 

Housely    Flue   Connection    Co. 
PLUMBA(X>. 

United  States  Graphite  Co. 
PLUMBER'S    TOOLS. 

Keller    Pneumatic    Tool   Co. 
Williams  Co..  J.   H. 
PLUNGER    PUMPS. 

Gardner   Governor    Co, 
PNEUMATIC    DRILL  S— (SEE 
DRILLING        MACHINES^ 
PNEUMATIC). 
PNEUMATIC  FLUE  WELDERS- 

(SEE  FLUE  WELDERS). 
PNEUMATIC       GRINDERS-<SEX 
GRINDING  MACHINE,  PORT- 
ABLE PNEUMATIC). 
PNEUMATIC       HAMMERS-(SKB 

HAMMERS.   PNEUMATIQ. 
PNEUMATIC  L(X:0.  TURNTABLE 
MOTORS— (SEE      MOTORS^ 
PNEUMATIC    TURNTABLE). 
PNEUMATIC       RIVETERS— <SEK 

HAMMERS.   PNEUMATKT). 
PNEUMATIC   SAFETY   VALVESl 

Pneumatic   Safety    Valve  Co. 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS. 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  0>. 
Duntley    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 
Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Infrersoll-Rand   Co. 
Keller    Pneu.   Tool   Co. 
POINTING  MACHINES.  BOLT. 

Landis  Machine  (  o..   Inc. 
POLES    AND    POSTS.    TUBULAK 
STEEL. 
National  Tube  Co. 
POUSHING  MACHINES. 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Diamond    Mach.    Co. 
Hisey-Wolf  Mach.  Co. 
U.  S.  Electric  Tool  Co, 
PORTABLE    ELECTRIC    DRILL. 
ING  MACHINEp-(SEB  DRILL* 
ING  MACHINES.  ELECTRIQ. 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  GRINDni 
—(SEE     GRINDING     MA. 
CHINES,   ELECTRIQ. 
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Ballroed  itock  pens  built  of  ereosoted  lumber    (pressure  process)   part 
of  which   wsg  framed   after   treatment,   exposing 
untreated  wood  to  decay. 


FYoitinc  bodies  of 
funcoB  on  end  of 
treated  pile  (special 
process)  which  was 
rut  off  at  end  with- 
out being  subsequently 
recoated  with  hot 
creosote. 


These  coal  docks  were  green  when  brush-treated  with  a  crude  creoMtc 
of  doubtful  quality;  retult,   failure. 


Caution — Use  as  Directed 


THE  experience  of  a 
century,  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America,  has 
definitely  established  the 
fact  that  coal-tar  creosote 
oil  is  the  most  effective 
wood  preservative  known. 

But  creosote  is  not  a 
"cure-all,"  nor  is  it  "fool- 
proof." .•;..;.. 

Its  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  proper  grades  of  oil  and  proper 
methods  of  application.  Otherwise,  fail- 
ures liice  those  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations  are  very  apt  to  result. 

For  all  non-pressure  processes,  Carbo- 
sota  Liquid  Creosote  Oil  is  the  universal 
standard,  and  when  properly  used,  is  thor- 
oughly dependable.  ..^:  • 

Where  the  Open  Tank  treatment  is 
employed  the  following  rules  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to  if  satisfactory  results 
are  to  be  obtained:  " 


Orade-One  Liquid 


^E. ^    ■■'i     -^se^rs,'  t^?^T- 

1.  Timber  must  be  sea- 
soned. 

2.  Timber  should  be 
completely  framed,  cut  to 
fit  in  place,  and  all  bolt 
holes  drilled  before  treat- 
ment, 

3.  If  framing  and  fit- 
ting   are    necessary    after 

treatment,  causing  the  exposure  of  un- 
treated surfaces,  all  abrasions  must  receive 
at  least  two  brush  coats  of  Carbosota  be- 
fore the  parts  are  finally  assembled. 

Because  of  its  absolute  physical  fitness 
and  perfect  uniformity,  Carbosota  is  un- 
equalled for  both  Open  Tank  and  Surface 
treatments.  One  of  its  special  advantages 
is  its  low  liquid  point  (41  °  F.)  which  means 
it  can  be  used  unheated  in  the  field  when 
the  atmospheric  temperature  is  not  below 

4'°-  :.-,v--^ 

In  order  to  insure  the  proper  application 
of  Carbosota  and  maximum  benefits  to 
users,  we  maintain  a  technical  service, 
prepared  to  give  special  specifications  and 
to  make  personal  surveys  when  desired. 
This  service  is  free  and  is  available  to  both 
large  and  small  users  of  lumber. 

Full  information  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing our  nearest  ofiice. 


The 


Compdiiy 


Spraylnt  sills  and  floor  Joteta  with  Carboaota. 


New  York 

Cleveland 

BirmlnKbam 

Syracuse 

Salt  Lake  aty 

Youngs  town 

Utrobe 

Omaha 

THE    BARRETT 

Vancouver 


Cblcaco 
ancinoati 
Kansas  aty 

Seattle 

Bangor 

Milwaukee 

Bethlehem 

Houston 


Philadelphia 

Pitt^hnrgh 

Minneapolis 

Peoria 

Washington 

Toledo 

Elizabeth 

Denyer 


COMPANY,    LifflltMl:  Montreal 

St  John,  N.  B. 


Boston  St  Loaii 

Detroit  New  Orleans 

Dallas  NashTllle 

Atlanta  Dulutta 

Johnstown  Lebanon 

Columbus  Bichmond 

Buffalo  Baltimore 
JacksonTille 

Toronto  Wlnnlpag 

Hallfaz.  N.   S. 
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Buyers  Index 


For  location   of  advertisements  of  manufacturers  listed   in  the   Buyers* 
Index,     see     Alphabetical     Index     on     the     last     page     next    to     coTCr 


LATHE.  TURRET  VERTICAL. 

Bullard    Machine    Tool    Co. 

UGHTING    CAR  —  (SEE    CAR 
LIGHTING). 

LIGHTNING    ARRESTORS. 

(icneral    Electric    Co. 

Gould  Coupler   Co.  , 

LOCKERS. 

Lyon    Metallic    Mfg.   Co. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

American    Locomotive   Co. 
Baldwin   Locomotive   Work*.   The. 

Lima   Locomotive   Co. 

LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDERS. 

I'lujeiux    Iron    Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE     FRAME     DRILL- 
ING MACHINES. 

Niles-Bement-Fond    Co. 

LOCOMOTIVE   GUIDE   LINERS. 

Starrett   Co  .   L.    S. 

LOCOMOTIVE     REPAIR     EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Rooksby  &   Co..   E.   J. 

Ryerson    &    Son,    Jos.    T. 

Underwood  Corp.,  H.   B. 
LOCOMOTIVE  TOOLS. 

Williams  &   Co..  J.   H. 
LOCOMOTIVE  TURNTABLE  MO- 
TORS. 

Draper    Mig.    Co. 

LOCOMOTIVES.       COMPRESSED 
AIR. 

Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 
LOCOMOTIVES.  CONTRACTORS'. 

American  Locomotive  Co. 
Baldwin   Locomotive   Work*. 
Lima    Locomotive   Works,    Inc. 

LOCOMOTIVES.    ELECTRIC 

American    Locomotive    Co. 
Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 
General    Electric   Co. 
WestinKbouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

LOCOMOTIVES.  GEARED. 

Lima    Locomotive    Works,    Inc. 

LOCOMTIVES,  MINE. 

Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 

General    Electric   C». 
LUBRICANTS. 

Dixon   Crucible   Co.,   Joseph. 

Galena   Signal   Oil   Co. 

Texas  Co.,  The. 

United    States    Graphite    Co.,    The. 
LUBRICATING  GRAPHITE. 

United    States    Graphite   Co.,   The. 
LUBRICATORS. 

Crane   Company. 

Detroit   Lubricator   Co. 

Ohio   Injector   Co. 

Q.    &    C.    Packing    &    Lubricator 
Co. 

Ignited    States   Graphite   Co.,   The. 
LUBRICATORS.    FU^GE. 

Ohio    Injector    Co. 

Swanson   .\uto    Flange   Lubricator 
Co. 

Detroit   Lubricator  Co. 
LUBRICATORS.  GRAPHITE. 

Dixon    Crucible   Co.,    los. 

IT.    S.    Graphite   Co..  the. 
LUBRICATORS,        LOCOMOTIVE, 
PISTON         ROD        PACKING. 
LOCOMOTIVE  METALLIC. 

Q.    X-    C.     I'arkinp    &    Lubricator 
Co 
MACHINES,      SHEARING,      WIR- 
ING.   BLADING.    SEAMING. 

Ottirkui)' k    C^, 

MACHINES,      SHEET      METAL 
WORKING;  SLITTING;  BEAD- 
ING;   FORMING   AND    BEND- 
ING;   ROLLING;   CRIMPING. 
O'.n'ckvrir'.    C, 
MACHINIST  S'   TOOLS— (SEE 

TOOLS,    MACHINISTS'). 
MAGNETS,  LIFTING. 

Elec.   Controller  vV   .Mfg.  Co.,  The. 
Pratt   X-    Whitnev   Co 
MANDRELS— (SEE  ARBORS  AND 

MANDRELS). 
MEASURING     DEVICES    FOR 
OILS. 
Bowser  v^-  Co.,  Inc.,  S.  F.  • 
METAL  CLEANER. 
Fnrd  Co..  The   I.    R 
METALS.  ALLOYING  (BORONIC), 
IN  SHOT  FORM. 

Amerirsn     R.r.in     Pr'iHncts    Cn. 

METERS   FOR  OIL.   KEROSENE. 
CAROLINE.  ETC  i 

Tlow-T   S.-   f^"  .    Inc..    S     F.  i 

MICROMETER     CALIPERS— (SEE , 
CALIPERS.   MICROMETER). 


MILLING   ATTACHMENTS. 

Hfcker  AlilliiiK   Machine  Co. 
Brown   &   Sharpe  Mfg.   Co. 
Hendey  Machine  Cx.. 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Co. 
Le  Blond  Machine  Co.,  R.  K. 
Potter  &  Johnson  Mach.  Co. 
Rooksby  &  Co.,  E.    1. 
Underwood  Corp.,  H.   B. 

MILLING  CUTTERS— (SEE  CUT- 
TERS. MILUNG). 

MILLING  MACHINE,  AUTO- 
MATIC. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
Potter  &  Johnson  Co. 
MILUNG    MACHINES,    CONTIN- 
UOUS   CIRCULAR. 
Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 
Gould  &   Eberjardt. 
Kearney  &  Trecker. 

MILLING  MACHINES.  HAND. 

Becker    Milling    Machine   Co. 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Defiance   Machine  Works. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 

MILLING  MACHINES.  HORIZON- 
TAL, PLAIN. 

Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 

Betts   Machine  Co. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Defiance  Machine  Works. 

Hendey  Machine  Co. 

Kearney  &  Trecker. 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

Niles-Bcment-Pond  Co. 

Rvcrson    &    Son,   Jos.   T. 
MILLING  MACHINES,  HORIZON- 
TAL,   UNIVERSAI. 

Becker  Milling  Machine  Co. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Defiance  Machine  Works. 

Hendey  Machine  Co. 

Kearney  &  Trecker. 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K. 

Rverson    &    Son.    Tos.   T. 
MILLING  MACHINES.  KEYSEAT. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

MILUNG  MACHINES.  PORTA 
BLE. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 
Rooksby  Co.,  E.  J. 
Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 

MILLING  MACHINES.  RADIUS. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

MILLING  MACHINES,   SLAB. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Works.  Inc. 
MILLING  MACHINES,   THREAD. 

Foster  Machine  Co. 

Gisholt  Machine  Co. 

Newton  Machine  Too!  Works,  Inc. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 

MILUNG  MACHINES,  VERTI- 
CAL. 

Becker  Milling  Machine  (  o. 

I5etts  Machine  Co. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

Kearney  8t  Trecker. 

Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  R.  K. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
MINING    MACHINERY. 

t  i:i^.!v;i)    i'niiunatic    Tool    Co. 

Inger.soll-Rand  (  o. 

Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 
MONORAIL   SYSTEMS. 

\\  hitiin;    I'dry.    \    t(|uip.   Co. 

MOTORS,  AIR— (SEE  DRILLING 
MACHINES.  PORTABLE 
PNEUMATIC). 

MOTOR  CONTROLLER  APPARA- 
TUS—(SEE    CONTROLLER). 

MOTORS,  electric:. 

General      Klcctric      Co. 
Reliance  Electric  &  Eng.  Co. 
Westinghoiise  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

MOTORS,  PNEUMATIC  TURN- 
TABLE. 

Draper   .Mfc    Co. 

MULTIPLE  DRILLS  —  (SEE 
DRILUNG  MACHINES.  MUL- 
TIPLE SPINDLE). 

MULTIPLE  PUNCHES  —  (SEE 
PUNCHING  MACHINES. 
MULTIPLE). 

NAILS.   CUT. 

Re.ifiir'.'     Tmn    Co. 
NICKEL     (BORONIC)     IN     SHOT 
FORM. 
American    Boron    Products   Co. 


NIC3CEL  ALLOYS  (BORONIC)  IN 
SHOT  FORM. 

American    Boron    Products   Co. 
NIPPLE  THREADING 
MACHINES. 

Curtis  &  Curtis  Co. 

Landis    Machine   Co. 
NITROGEN. 

Air  Reduction  Co.,  Inc. 
NUTS. 

kyerson  &  Son,  Jos.  T. 

Steel  Car   Forge  Co. 

NUTS,  CASTELLATED. 

National-Acme  Co. 

Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wm. 
NUT  FACING  MACHINES. 

Potter  &  Johnston  Cow 
NUT  LOCKS. 

Safety    .\ul   X-    Bolt  Co.,  The. 
NUT  STEEL-BRONZE  COUPUNG. 

Sellers  &  Co.,   Inc..   Wm. 
NUT  TAPPER— (SEX  BOLT  AND 

NUT  MACHINERY). 
OIL,   CREOSOTE. 

Barrett    Co. 
OIL  CUPS. 

Besly  &  Co.,  Chas.  H. 

Crane  Company. 

I^etroit  Lubricator  Co. 
OILERS,      FLANGE  —  (SEE     LU- 
BRICATORS, FLAN(;E). 
OIL   FILTERING  AND   STORAGE 
SYSTEMS. 

Bowser  \  Co.,  Inc.,  S.  F. 

Milwaukee  Tank  Works. 
OIL  PUMPS. 

(iarcliRT  Governor  C^. 
OIL  STONES. 

(  arborundum  Co. 
OIL  STORAGE  ENGINEERS. 

Bowser    &   Co.,    Inc.,   S    P. 

Milwaukee  Tank  Works. 
OILS,    FUEL. 

Texas  Co..  The. 
OILS.    LUBRICATINa 

Galena-Signal  Oil  Co. 

Texas  t  oninany.  The. 
OVENS.   CORE. 

Whiting  Foundry  &  Equip.  Co. 
OXYGEN. 

.Air  Reduction  Co. 

Linde  Air  Prod.  Co. 
OXY-ACETYENE  WELDING  AND 
CUTTING  -  (SEE     CUTTING 
AND  WELX>ING  APPARATUS) 
PACKING.    IRON. 

.Snuinth   Dn    .Mfg.   Co. 
PAINTS. 

Barrett    Co. 
PAINT,   GRAPHITE. 

L'ntpd  St.itts  Graphite  Co.,  The. 
PAINTS,    LOCOMOTIVE. 

B.-i-^'ett    f".i. 
PAINTS,   METALLIC. 

B.Tirctf    Cip 
PAINT  OIL  STORAGE  AND  HAN- 
DLING   SYSTEMS. 

Bnwser   X-    (  o..    Inc.,    S.    F. 

PAINT  SPRAYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Me  Villbiss   Mfe.   Co. 
PAVING  BLOCK  PAINTS. 

liarrftt    Co  .    Th.- 
PAVING    BLOCKS.     CREOSOTED 
WOOD. 

Barrett    Co  .    Tbe 

PEDESTAL    JAW    FACING    MA- 
CHINES. 

Underwood    Corp..    H. 

PHOSPHOR   COPPER   (BORONIC) 
IN    SHOT    FORM. 
.American     lioron    Prnducts    Co. 

PINS.      KNUCKLE  — (SEE 
KNUCKLE    PINS). 

PIPE     BENDERS.    HYDRAUUC— 
(SEE  BENDING  MACHINES). 

PIPE  CUTTERS— (SEE  CUTTERS, 
PIPE). 

PIPE    CUTTING    AND    THREAD- 
ING MACHINERY. 

Curtis   \   Curtis   I  (' 

Greenfield   Tap    &   Die   Corp. 

Landis   M.irhine  Co.,   Inc. 
PIPE   FITTERS'   TOOLS. 

Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co. 

Williams  &  Co..  J.  H. 
PIPE   FITTINGS. 

Crane   Co. 

Dart  &  Co..  E.  M. 

Southwark  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 

W'nlworth    >Tftr     Cn 

PIPE.   BUTT-WELDED  STEEL. 

NationnI  Tube  Co. 
PIPE.  CAST  IRON. 

■^  T'erican  Car  &  Fdry.  Co. 
Wood  &  Co.,  R.  D. 


PIPE,  CEMENT. 

U.   S.   Graphite  Co. 

PIPE  THREADERS. 

Borden   Co. 

Curtis  S:  Curtis  Co. 

PIPE,  WROUGHT  IRON. 

Byers  Co..  .\.  M. 

Reading   Iron   Co. 
PISTON    RODS. 
PLANER    CHUCKS. 

i>kmiier   Cliuck    Co. 

PLANERS. 

American  Tool  Works. 
Betts  Machine  Co. 
Cincinnati   Planer  Co. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Ryerson   &   Son.  Jos.  T. 
Sellers  &  Co..  Inc.,  Wm. 

PLANERS.  CRANK. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

(.incinnati     Shaker    Co.,    The. 
PLANERS,    DRAW    CUT    CYLIN- 
DER. 

Morton  Mfg.  Co. 
PLANERS.    OPEN   SIDE   CRANK 
DRILLING    MACHINE 
RADIAL. 

Lynd-I'arquhar    Co. 
PLANERS,   OPEN   SIDE   CRANK. 

Automatic   Machine  Co.,  The. 
PLANERS,   PORTABLE. 

Morton  Mfg.  Co. 

Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
PLANERS,  PLATE. 

Hilles  &  Jones  Co. 

Ryerson   &   Son,  Jos.  T. 

Sellers  &  Co..   Inc.,  Wm. 
PLANERS,   ROTARY. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
PLANERS.   VALVE  SEAT. 

Rooksby  &  Co.,  E.  J. 

Underwood  Corp.,   H.    B. 
PLANER    TOOLS-(SEE    TOOLS. 

PLANER). 
PLANING  ATTACHMENTS. 
RADIUS. 

Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
PLATFORMS,  CAR. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co. 

Gould  Coupler  Co. 
PLATES.  BOILER.  FIREBOX.  Etc 

Luktns  Steel   Co. 

Ryerson  &  Son,  Jos.  T. 
PLUGS,  MUD  AND  WASHOUT. 

lloiisiiv    I-"lue   Connection    Co. 
PLUMBAGO. 

United  States  Graphite  Co. 
PLUMBER'S    TOOLS. 

Killir    Pneumatic    T(;ol    Co. 

Williams   Co..    1.    H. 
PLUNGER    PUMPS. 

Gardntr    Governor    Co. 
PNEUMATIC    DRILL  S— (SEK 
DRILUNG        MACHINES. 
PNEUMATIC). 
PNEUMATIC   FLUE  WELDER5- 

(SEE  FLUE  WELDERS). 
PNEUMATIC       GRINDERS— (SEK 
GRINDING  MACHINE,  PORT- 
ABLE   PNEUMATIC). 
PNEUMATIC       HAMMERS— (SEK 

HAMMERS.    PNEUMATIC). 
PNEUMATIC  LOCO.  TURNTABLE 
MOTORS— (SEE      M  O  T  O  R  S^ 

PNEUMATIC    TURNTABLE). 
PNEUMATIC       RIVETERS-(SEK 

HAMMERS.    PNEUMATIC). 
PNEUMATIC    SAFETY   VALVES. 

I'lK  Miratic    .S.ifftv    N'alve    Co. 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS. 

fhicaKo  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Cleveland   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Duntley    Pncum.atic    Tool    Co. 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand   Co. 

Krllfr    Pnen.    Tool    Co. 

POINTING  MACHINES.  BOLT. 

Lands    .M.ichitK-   <  n..    Inc. 
POLES    AND    POSTS.    TUBULAR 
STEEL. 
N.ition.il    lube  Co. 
POLISHING  MACHINES. 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Diamond    Mach.    Co. 
Hisey-Wolf  Mach.  Co. 
U.  S.  Electric    1  ool  Co. 
PORTABLE     ELECTRIC     DRILL. 
ING  MACHINEr-(SEE  DRnX- 
ING  MACHINES,   ELECTRIC). 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  GRINDER 
-(SEE     GRINDING     MA- 
CHINES.   ELECTRIQ. 
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Bailroad  stock  pens  built  of  ereosoted  lumber   (pressure  procpss)   part 
of   which   was  framed   after   treatment,    exposing 
untreated  wood  to  decay. 


Fruiting  :-;0i  of 
fungus  on  end  of 
'r>'ated  pile  •  special 
\)r(X'ess)  which  was 
nit  off  at  end  with- 
out being  sub6e(4Ui'ntly 
ii'cnated  with  hot 
(•ifO>nt>'. 


TliiSf  coal  docks  were  green  wh^n  brash -treated  with  a  crude 
of  doubtful  quality:  result,   failure. 


crfOBOt* 


Caution — Use  as  Directed 


THE  experience  of  a 
century,  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America,  has 
definitely  established  the 
fact  that  coal-tar  creosote 
oil  is  the  most  effective 
wood  preservative  known. 

But  creosote  is  not  a 
"cure-all,"  nor  is  it  "fool- 
proof." 


Its  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  proper  grades  of  oil  and  proper 
methods  of  application.  Otherwise,  fail- 
ures like  those  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations   are   very   apt   to    result. 

For  all  non-pressure  processes,  Carbo- 
sota  Liquid  Creosote  Oil  is  the  universal 
standard,  and  when  properly  used,  is  thor- 
oughly dependable. 

\\'here  the  Open  Tank  treatment  is 
employed  the  following  rules  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to  if  satisfactory  results 
are  to  be  obtained: 


Grade-One  Liquid 

(gi?c§®00fi©  ©an 


.«.  X  :   : 

■ 

W      X"       *  ^^PR^^M^^^^ 

aV            ■■■"■•■:i-';--  -.    '-  ■  ■ 

1.  Timber  must  be  sea- 
soned. 

2.  Timber  should  be 
completely  framed,  cut  to 
fit  in  place,  and  all  bolt 
holes  drilled  before  treat- 
ment. 

3.  If  framing  and  fit- 
ting   are    necessary    after 

treatment,  causing  the  exposure  of  un- 
treated surfaces,  all  abrasions  must  receive 
at  least  two  brush  coats  of  Carbosota  be- 
fore the  parts  are  finally  assembled. 

Because  of  its  absolute  physical  fitness 
and  perfect  uniformity,  Carbosota  is  un- 
cijuallcd  for  both  Open  Tank  and  Surface 
treatments,  (^ne  of  its.  special  advantages 
is  its  low  liquid  point  (41°  F.)  which  means 
it  can  be  used  unheated  in  the  field  when 
the  atmospheric  temperature  is  not  below 

41=.;;.   ■    -  ;       ,■•■.-:,-. ^^-^ 

In  order  to  insure  the  proper  application 
of  Carbosota  and  maximum  benefits  to 
users,  we  maintain  -  a  technical  service, 
prepared  to  give  special  specifications  and 
to  make  personal  survevs  when  desired. 
This  service  is  free  and  is  available  to  both 
large   and   small   users  of   lumber. 

Full  information  may  be  had  by  address- 
iniT  our  nearest  ofiice.    . 


Th. 


Company 


Rpraylnc  sills  and  floor  Jolsti  wltb  Carbosots. 


New  York 

CTeveland 

Birmingham 

Syracuse 

Salt  Lake  City 

Toungstown 

Lfttrobe 

Omaha 

THE    BARHETT 
Vancouver 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Kansas  City 
,*  attle 
Itangor 
Milwauk'T 
Bethlehem 
Houston 

COMP.WY 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Minn.^apolis 

Peoria 

Wasblngtoo 

Toledo 

Elizabetb 

IK-nver 


Bostoo 

Itetroit 

Dallas 

.\tlanta 

Jnhnstown 

Columbus 

Buffalo 

JackJOnTiUe 


St    UhiIs 

New  l»rleans 

Nashville 

Ouluth 

l/ehanon 

Richmond 

Baltimore 


Limited: 
St.   John. 


N. 


Montreal 
B. 


Toronto  Wlnnlpai 

Bkllfw.  N.  8 


tiH:.^.  '■.:■...  =■;> 


:  J    a  -.1  r  :.!.  t  , ..  »■  'i-:^.  ^j.*:.-^.  -.     -.-a^.   ,-.:. 
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PORTABLE  F1.XX>R  CRANES— 
(SEE    CRANES.    POKTABLB.h 

PORTABLE.  PNEUMATIC  HAN- 
DLES. 

Pneumatic  Safety  Valve  Co. 

PORTABLE  TOOLS. 

Black  &   Decker  Co. 
Rookaby  &   Co..   £.  J. 
Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
POWER    PUMPS. 
Gardner  Governor  Co. 

PRESSES.  ARBOR. 

Nicbolaon  &  Co.,  W.  H. 

PRESSES,  BANDINa 

Chamberaburg  Engineering  Co. 
Ryeraon  &  Co.,  J.  T. 
Southwark  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 
Wood  4  Co.,  R.  D. 

PRESSES.    BUSHINa 

Chamberaburg  Engineering  Co. 
Hydraulic  Preaa  Mfg.  Co. 
Lucaa  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Southwark  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 
Watson-Stillman    Co. 
Wood  &  Co.,  R.  D. 
PRESSES.  CRANK  PIN. 
Hydraulic  Preaa  Mfg.  Co. 

PRESSES.  FORGINa 

Morgan  Engineering  Co. 
Nilea-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Southwark  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 
United  Engineering  k  Fdy.  Co. 
Wataon-Stillman   Co. 
PRESSES.  FLANGING-HYDRAU- 
UC 

Sliamberaburg  Engineering  Co. 
ydraulic  Preaa  Mfg.  Co. 

Wood  &  Co.,  R.  D. 
PRESSES.      FLANGING  —  PNEU- 
MATIC 

MeCabe  Mfg.  Co. 
PRESSES.   FORCINa 

Lacaa  Machine  Tool  Co. 
PRESSES.  HYDRAULIC 

Chamberaburg  Engineering  Co. 

Hydraulic  Preaa  Mfg.  Co. 

Morgan   Engineering  Co. 

Nilea-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Sellera  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wm. 

Southwark  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 

United  Engineering  &  Fdy.  Co. 

Wataon-StiTlman   Co. 
PRESSES.   STEAM  HYDRAUUC 

United  Engineering  &  Fdy.  Co. 
PRESSES.  WASHER. 

Southwark  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 
PRESSES.  WHEEL. 

Hydraulic  Preaa  Mff.  Co. 

Nilea-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Southwark  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 
PULLEYS. 

Brown  ft  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
PUMP    GOVERNORS. 

Gardner  Governor  Co. 
PUMPS. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
PUMPS.  GAS<MJNE. 

Bowaer  ft  Co..  Inc.,  S.  F. 
PUMPS.  GEARED. 

Brown  ft  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
PUMPS  HYDRAULIC 

Chamberaburg  Engineering  Co. 

Hydraulic  Preaa  Mff.  Co. 

Southwark  Fdy.  ft  Mach.  Co. 

Watson-Stillman    Co. 

Worthington     Pump     &    Machy. 
Corp. 
PUMPS,  SELF-MEASURING  FOR 
OIL.  GASOLINE  AND  KERO- 
SENE. 

Bowser  ft  Co..  Inc.,  S.  F. 
PUMPS,    VACUUM. 

Chicago   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Chamberaburg  Engineering  Co. 

Ingeraoll  Rand  Co. 

Southwark  Fdry.  ft  Machine  Co. 
PUNCH    AND    SHEARING    MA- 
CHINES. 

Beatty  Machine  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

Hilles  ft  Tonea  Co. 

Ryerson  Sc  Co.,  J.  T. 

Southwark  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 

Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co. 
PUNCHING     MACHINE.     HORI- 
ZONTAL. 

Hilles  &  Tones  Co. 

Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co. 
PUNCHING    MACHINE.    MULTI- 
PLE. 

Beatty  Machine  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
Kveraon   ft  Son.   Toa.   T. 
Tnomaa  Spacing  Machine  Co. 


PUNCHING  MACHINE,  COM- 
BINED PUNCH.  SHEAR  AND 
COPE. 

Beatty  Machine  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
Ryeraon  ft  Co.,  J.  T. 

PUNCHING  MACHINE.  VERTI- 
CAL. 

Beatty  Machine  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
Hitlea  ft  Jones  Co. 
Ryerson   &   Son.   Toa.  T. 
Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co. 
Wood  &  Co..  R.  D. 

QUARTERING  MACHINE. 

Niles-Bemcnt  Pond  Co. 

RACKS.  STORAGE  STOCK. 

Manufacturing  Equip.  &   Eng.  Co. 

RAIL  BENDERS.  PORTABLE. 

Q  ft  C  Co. 

RAIL  SAWS.  CIRCULAR  (PORT- 
ABLE). 

Q  ft  C  Co. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

0  ft  C  Co. 

RARE     GASES. 

Air  Reduction  Co. 
RASPS. 

Nicholson  File  Co. 

RATCHET  DRILLS. 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co. 
REAMERS.   SOUD. 

Brubaker  ft  Bros..  W.  L. 
Cleveland  Twiat  Drill  Co. 
Gisholt  Machine  Co. 
McCrosky  Tool  Corp. 
Morse  Twist  Drill  ft  Mach.  Co. 

REAMERS.    EXPANDINC 

Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co. 

Davis  Boring  Tool  Co. 

Gisholt  Machine  Co. 

McCroskey  Tool  Corp. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  ft  Mach.  Co. 
RECEIVER   PUMPS. 

Gardner  Governor  Co. 
RECORDERS.  TTME. 

Gisholt  Machine  Co. 

REFRACTORY  BRICKS  AND  CE- 
MENT. 

Carborundum  Co. 

RECRINDING  VALVES. 

Ajax  Manufacturing  Co. 

REGULATORS.     DAMPER. 

The    Engineer    Co. 

REGULATORS.   GAS   PRESSURE. 

Air  Reduction  Co. 

REGULATORS.    PRESSURE. 

Crane  Co. 

RIVET  CUTTERS. 

Chicaeo  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Rice  Mfg.  Co. 

RIVET    HEATERS.    ELECTRIC. 

So*  alao  Forgoo.  Oil  Rivot  Ho«tW. 

American   Car  ft   Fdry.    Co. 
RIVETERS  —  (SEE     HAMMERS, 
PNEUMATIC). 

RIVETERS,  HYDRAULIC 

Allen  Co..  John  F. 
Chambersburg  Engineering  Co. 
Hilles  ft  Tonea  Co. 
Southwark  Fdy.  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Wood  &  Co..  R.  D. 

RIVETS. 

Rverson  &  Son,  Jos.  T. 
Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 

RIVET  MAKING   MACHINES. 

Ajax   Machinery   Co. 

Acme  Machinery  Co. 

National  Machinery  Co. 
RODS    AND    WIRE.    WELDING— 

(SEE  WELDING  RODS). 
ROLLS.     BENDING     AND 
STRAIGHTENINC 

Hilles  Sr  Jones  Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond   Co. 

Ryerson   ft   Son,   Jos.   T. 

^rmthwarW  Fdv.  ft  Mach.  Co. 
ROLLS,    RECLAIMINC 

Ajax  Manufacturing  Co. 
ROLLER   TUBE   EXANDERS. 

Vicholson    Sr   Co.,    W.    H. 

Faessler  Mfg.  Co.,  T. 

Rverson   Sf   Co.,  T.   T. 
ROOFING  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

T^^rrett    Co 
ROOF  PAINT. 

T'nJtH   States  Graphite  To.,  The. 
ROUNOHOUSE     BLOWER     LINE 
JOINT'S. 

Barco  Mfg.  Co. 
pjmnjfv  rooDS. 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 


RULES-SCALES. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
btarrett  Co.,  L.  S. 

SAFE  ENDS. 

National  lube  Co. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Joa.  T. 

SAFETY  WASHOUT  PLUGS. 

Housley,   The,   Connection  Co. 
SAND  LIFTERS. 

Whiting   hdy.   ft   Equip.   Co. 

SAND  RAMMERS. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
ingeraoU-Rand  Co. 
Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
Keller  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
SANDERS.  LOCOMOTIVE  TRACK 

SAW  FRAMES  AND  BLADES. 
HACK. 

Diamond  Saw  ft  Stamping  Worka. 
Starrett  ft  Co.,  L,  S. 

SAWS.    CIRCULAR   METAL. 

Barber-Colman   Co. 
Brown  ft  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

SAWING      MACHINES.      METAL 
COLD. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Worka. 

SAWING     MACHINES.      POWER 
HACK. 

Ryerson  ft  Son.  Joa  T. 
SCREW   EXTRACTORS. 

Qeveland  Twiat  Drill  Co. 
SCREW    MACHINES.    AUTOMA- 
TIC. 

Brown  ft  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

National  Acme  Co.,  The. 
SCREW  MACHINES.  PLAIN  AND 
HAND. 

Acme  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Foater  Machine  Co. 

Jonea  ft  Lamaon  Machine  Co. 

MilhoUand   Mach.    Co. 

Warner  ft  Swasey  Co. 
SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS. 

Eaatern  Machine  Screw  Corp. 

National  Acme  Co.,  The. 
SCREW   MACHINE   TOOLS   AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

Acme  Machine  Tool   Co. 

Foater  Machine  Co. 

Tonea  &  Lamson  Machine  Co. 

Milholland    Mach     Co. 

Warner  ft  Swaaey  Co. 
SCREW  PLATES. 

Brubaker  &  Bros.,  W.  L. 

Morse  Twist  Drill  ft  Mach,  Co. 
SEAMLESS      STEEL      TUBING- 

(SEE  TUBING). 
SELF-MEASURING    OIL    TANKS 
(SEE  TANKS,  OIL.  STORAGE) 
SHAFTING.  STEEL 


Ryerson  ft  Co.,  J.  T. 
ST 


EEL       TUBING 


SHAFTING. 
FOR. 

National  Tube  Co. 
SHAPERS. 

American  Tool  Works  Co. 

Cincinnati  Shaper  Co. 

Gould  ft  Eberhardt  Co. 

Hendey  Machine   Co. 
Milwaukee   Shaper   Co. 

Morton  Mfg.   Co. 

Niles-Bement-Pond     Co. 
Potter  ft  Johnston  Cc 

Ryerson   ft  Son.  Jpa  T. 

Sellew   Machine  Tool   (To. 

Stockbridge  Machine  Co. 
SHAPERS,  DRAW  CUT. 

Morten   Mfe.  Co 
SHAPERS.  TRAVELING  HEAD. 

Cincinnati   .Shaper   Co. 
SHAPER.   VERTICAL. 

Pratt  *  Whitney  To. 
SHARPENING     STONES  —  (SEE 

STONES,  OIL',. 
SHEARING       MACHINES— ALU- 
GATOR. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 

Long  ft  AflsUtter  Co. 

Rverson   ft  Son,   Jos.   T. 
SHEARING  MACHINES— ANGLE. 

Long  &  Allstatter  Co. 

Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co. 

Rverson   ft   Son,    To*.    T 
SHEARING     MACHINES  -  BAR 
IRON. 

Beatty  Machine  ft  Fdy.  Co. 

Hilles  &  Jones  Co. 

Long  &  Allstatter  Co. 

Rverson  ft  Son.  Jos.  T. 

Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co. 

WooH  .S-  Co..  R.   n. 
SHEARING       MACHINES-GATE. 

Hilles  ft  Tones  Co. 

Long  ft  Allstatter  Co. 


SHEARING  MACHINES.  PLATE. 

Beatty  Mach.  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
Hillea  ft  Jonea  Co. 
Long  ft  Allatatter  Co. 
Morgan  Engineering  Co. 
Ryeraon  ft  Son.  Joa  T. 

SHEARING  MACHINES^  ROTARY 

Uuickwork  Co. 

SHEARING       MACHINES.       RO- 
TARY BEVEL. 

Hillea  ft  Jones  Co. 
Ryerson  ft  Son.  Joa  T. 
SHEARS.      PLATE,      SHEET- 
METAL.    ROTARY. 

Quickwork   Co. 

SHEET  STEEI^(S««  Stool  Shoot). 

SHELVING    METAL. 

Lyon  MeUllic  Mfg.  Co. 
Manufacturing  Equip.  &  Eng.  Co. 
SHINGLES. 

Barrett    Co. 
SIGNAL  PIPE.  WROUGHT  IRON. 

Byers  Co.,  A.  M. 
SK^AL  PIPE,  WROUGHT  STEEL 
National  Tube  Co. 
Reading  Iron  Co. 
SILICON  COPPER  (BORONIC)  IN 
SHOT  FORM. 
American  Boron  Producta  Co. 
SILVER     (BORONIC)     IN     SHOT 
FORM. 
American    Boron    Producta  Co. 
SKID  SHOES.  RAIL. 

Q  ft  C  Co. 
SUTTING  MACHINES.  METAL. 

The  Quickwork  Co. 
SLOTTING  MACHINES. 
Betu  Machine  Co. 
Dill  Machine  Co. 
Newton  Machine  Worka,  Inc. 
Nilea-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Sellera  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Wm. 
SLOTTING  MACHINERY.  FHAME 

Sellera  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Wm. 
SNOW  MELTING  DEVICE. 

Q  ft  C  Co. 
SNOW  PLOWS. 
Q  ft  C  Co. 

American  Boron   Producu  Co. 
SOCKETS. 
Cleveland  Twiat  DrUl  Co. 
Brown  ft  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 
Morse  Twist  Drill  ft  Mach.  Co. 
Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co. 
SOCKETS.  WIRE  ROPE. 

Williams  Co.,  J.  H. 
SODERLESS  ELECTRICAL  CON- 
NECTORS. 
Frankel   Connector   Co.,   The. 
SPACING  TABLES. 
Hilles  ft  Jones  Co. 
Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co. 
SPECIAL  MACHINERY. 
Baush  Mach.  Tool  Co. 
Becker  Milling  Mach.  Co. 
Betts  Machine  Co. 
Brown  &   Sharpe   Mfg.   Co. 
Defiance  Mach.  Worlo. 
Gisholt  Machine  Co. 
Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Wks.,  Inc. 
Pratt  ft  Whitney  Co. 
Underwood  Corp.,  H.  B. 
SPEED  RECORDERS. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 
SPRAYING    MACHINE.    PAINT— 
(SEE    PAINT    SPRAYING 
EOUIPMENT). 
SPRING   BANDING   PRESSES. 
hydraulic:— (SEE  PRESSES. 
BANDING). 
SPRING  SHOP  MACHINERY. 

Ryerson  ft  Son,  Jos.  T. 
SPIONCS,  CAR  AND   ENCUNE. 
American  Steel  Foundries. 
Gibson  Co.,  Wm.  D. 
STACK.  STEEL. 

Graver   Corporation. 
STANDS.    DRAWINC 

Manufacturing  Equip.  &  Eng.  Co. 
STAYBOLT    AND    BOLT    TURN- 
ING THREADING  MACHINES. 
Bausch  Mach.    i 
Landis  Machine  '  • 
STAYBOLT  DRIVERS. 
Chicago   Pneumatic   Tool   Co. 
Inder>endent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 
STAYBOLTS. 

Flannery   Bolt  Co. 
STAYBOLT   CHUCKS. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool   Co. 
STAYBOLT.    IRON  -  (SEE    IRON 

STAYBOLT). 
STAYBOLT     TAPS— (SEE     TAPS. 
STAYBOLT). 
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"The 
Fixtures 
With  an 
Established 
Reputation" 


H^^ 

^    mK 

'                     '    •»*  ■'-  ... 

44 


Edwards  Trap  Door 
Plunger  Lock*' 


J* 


Perspective    View     Edwards'     Edwards'    Xo.    13    Sash    Lock    with 
Wedge  Sash  Lock.  "phantom  view  of  detents  in  casing. 


EDWARDS'  Fixtures 

Make  Your  Passengers*  Comfort  Complete 

Edwards'  Window  Fixtures,  Trap  Doors  and  Trap  Door  Locks 
embrace  all  the  refinements  of  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion which  have  come  from  a  quarter  of  a  Century's  experience 
and  constant  conscientious  effort. 

Edwards'  Sash  Locks,  both  the  wedge  type  and  the  No.  13,  as 
illustrated  above,  have  been  adopted  as  standard  by  many  roads  be- 
cause they  have  raised  both  the  standard  of  passenger  comfort 
and  the  standard  of  service.:.         :. 

Edwards'  Spring  Actuated  Roller-Bearing  Device,  as  illus- 
trated below,  keeps  a  constant  pressure  against  the  window 
frame,  and  thus  by  absorbing  all  vibration  and  jar — silences  noisy 
car  window  sashes  as  well  as  complaints  from  passengers  due  to 
same.  ;-: 

Edwards'  Trap  Door  Plunger  Locks,  as  shown  to  the  left,  save 
delay  and  worry,  and  assure  safety  and  decided  saving  in  time 
and  money.  Powerful  and  positive  in  action,  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  efficient  and  durable  in  service. 

Send  for  catalogs  "H,"  on  Trap  Doors  and  Fixtures  and  lV-19  oh 
Edwards  Window  Fixtures,  if  not  already  in  your  Ales.  Specify 
"Edwards"  for  your  new  equipment  and  you  specify  that  which  enjoys 
the  prestige  of  an  established  reputation. 


THE  O.  M.  EDWARDS  COMPANY,  INC. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  New  Yorit 

Window  Fixtures       ./^      ■ ;..? 
All  Metal  Sash  Balances 

Metal  Stop  Casings 

Metal  Extension  Platform 

Trap  Doors  and  Trap  ->:•.. 

Door  Locks 

Top,  Bottom  and  Side  Weather  Stripping 
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STAY  TUBES. 

National  Tube  Co. 

STEAM    ENGINE    GOVERNORS. 

Gardner  Governor  Co. 

STEAM  GAUGES— (SEE  GAUGES. 
STEAM). 

STEAM   HAMMERS— <SEE  HAM- 
MERS.   STEAM   FORGING). 

STEAM  PUMPS. 

Gardner  Governor  Co. 

STEAM   SEPARATORS. 

Nicholson  &  Co..  W.  H. 

STEAM   TRAPS. 

Crane   Company. 
Nicholson  &  Co..  W.  H. 

STEEL.  SHEET. 

Ryerson  &  Co..  I.  T. 

STEELS.  ALLOYS  AND  CARBON. 

Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co. 

{ones  &  Co..  B.  M. 
.odium  Steel  Co. 
Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co. 

STEEL,  DIE. 

Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.        ' 

iones  &  Co.,  B.  M. 
,udlum  Steel  Co. 
Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co. 

STEEL,    HIGH   SPEED   TOOL. 

Firth-Sterling   Co. 

{ones  &  Co.,  B.  M. 
.udlum   Steel  Co. 
Ryeraon   &   Son,   Jos.   T^ 
Vanadium,  Alloys  Steel  Co. 

STEEL.  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREBOX. 

Lukens   Steel   Co. 

STEEL  PLATE  WORK. 

Graver  Corporation. 

STOKER  CONTRCH-   SYSTEM. 

The   Engineer  Co. 
STOKERS.   LOCOMOTIVE. 

Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker 
Locomotive  Stoker  Co. 

STONES.  OIL. 

Carborundum   Co. 

Norton  Co. 
STOOLS  AND   CHAIRS. 

Manufacturing  Equip.  &  BBf.  C*. 
STOP-COCKS   (LUBRICATING). 

Dart  Mfg.   Co..  E.  M. 

STORE-HOUSE  SHELVINa 

Lyon  Metallic  Mfg.  Co. 
Manufacturincr  Equip.   &   Eng.   Co. 

STRAIGHT   EDGES. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mig.  Co. 
STRAIGHTENING     RCHXS— (SEE 

ROLLS.     BENDING     AND 

STRAIGHTENING). 

SUPERHEATERS. 

Locomotive    Superheater   Co. 

SUPERHEATER   PIPES. 

National   Tube   Co. 

SUPERHEATER  JOINT  TOOLS. 

Draper   Mfg.   Co.,  The 

SURFACE  PLATES. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

SWIVELS.  _ 

Williams   &   Co.,   J.   H. 
TANKS.  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Graver   Corporation. 
TANKS,  OIL  STORAGE. 

Milwaukee    Tank    Works. 
Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  S.  F. 

TANKS.  WELDED. 

Graver   Corporation. 
TAPPING   MACHINES   AND  AT- 
TACHMENTS. 

American  Tool  Works. 
Acme  Machinery  Co. 
Defiance  Machine  Works. 
Geometric  Tool  Co. 
Modern  Tool  Co. 
National   Machinery   Co. 
Rickert-Shafer  Co. 

TAPS  AND  DIES. 

Besly  &  Co..  Chas.  H. 
Brubaker  &  Bros.,  W.  L. 

Landis  Machine  Co. 

Morse  Twist   Drill  &  Maehin*  Co. 

National  Acme  Co.,  The. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 

TAPS.  COLLAPSma 

(geometric  Tool  Co. 
Modem  Tool  Co. 
National  Acme  Co. 


TAPS.  STAYBOLT. 

Besly  &  Co.,  C.  H. 
Brubaker  &  Bros..  W.  L. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 

THERMIT. 

Metal  &  Thermit  Corp. 

THREAD  MILLERS— (SEE  MILL- 
ING MACHINES.  THREAD). 

THREADING  TOOLS  —  (SEE 
TOOLS,  THREADING). 

THREAD  CUTTING  MACHINE. 
BOLT). 

Acme  Machinery  Co. 
Landis  Machine  Co. 
The  National  Machinery  Co. 
Pratt    &    Whitney    Co. 

THREAD  (HJTTING  MA(31INE. 
PIPE. 

Landis  Machine  Co. 

THROTTLING    GOVERNORS. 

Gardner   Governor   Co. 

TIRE  TURNING  AND  BORING 
MILLS  — (SEE  BORING  MA- 
CHINES. TIRE.) 

TOOL  BOXES. 

Lyon  Metallic  Mfg.  Co. 
TOOL  HOLDERS. 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co. 
Gisholt   Machine   Co. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
Williams  &  Co..  J.  H. 

TOOL  POST,  TURRET— (SEE 
TURRETS,  TOOL  POS-H. 

TOOL  HOLDER  BITS  —  HIGH 
SPEED  STEEL). 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co. 
Firth-Sterling   Steel  Co. 
Tones  &  Co.,   Inc..  B.   M. 
Ludlum  Steel  Co. 
Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co. 

TOOLS.   LATHE. 

Armstrong    Bros.    Tool    Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  J.  H. 

TOOLS.  MACHINISTS. 

Armstrong    Bros.    Tool    Co. 
Brown  &   Sharpe  Mfg.   Co. 
Pratt  &  Whitney   Co. 
Starrett   &   Co..   L.    S. 
Williams  &  Co.,  J.   H 

TOOLS,    PLANER. 

Armstrong    Bros.    Tool    Co. 

TOOLS.    THREADINa 

Armstrone    Bros.    Tool    C' 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 

See    also    Dies,    Threading,    Self 

Opening. 

TOOLS.   BOILERMAKERS'. 

Brubaker  &  Bros..  W.  L. 
Chicago   Pneumatic   Tool  Co. 
Faessler    Mfg.    Co.,   J. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Jos.  T. 

TORCHES,  WELDING  —  (SEE 
CUTTTING  AND  WELDING 
APPARATUS). 

TRACTORS.  TURr.TABLE. 

Draner     Mfe.     Co. 

Whitini?   Fdry.    &    Equip.    Co. 

TRANSFER  TABLES. 

Whiting  Fdry.   &  Equip.  Co. 

TRANSMISSION.  SILENT  CHAIN 
(SEE  CHAIN.  DRIVE). 

TRAVERSE  SHAPERS  —  (SBF 
SHAPERS.  TRAVELING 
HEAD). 

TRAP  DOORS  AND  FIXTURES. 
O.    M.    Edwards   Co.,    Inc. 

TRUCK  BOLSTERS— (SEE  BOL- 
STERS.  CAR). 

TRUCKS.  CAR  AND  LOCOMO- 
TIVE. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 
Commonwealth    Steel   Co. 
McConway   &  Torley   Co. 
Sciillin  Steel  Co. 

TRUCK  FRAMES. 

American    Steel   Foundries. 
Commonwealth   Steel   Co. 
Scullin  Steel  Co. 
TRUCKS.  ELECTRIC. 
American    Locomotive    Co. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The 


TRUCK  SPRING  PLATES. 

Allegheny   Steel   Co. 

TUBES,  BOILER. 

Crane    Company. 
National   Tube   Co. 
Parkesburg   Iron   Co. 
Reading  Iron  Co. 

TUBE  O-EANERS. 

Lagonda    Mfg.    Co.,    The. 
Roto    Co.,    The. 
Ryerson    &    Son.    Jos.    T. 

TUBE  CUTTERS— (SEE  CUT- 
TERS, FLUE). 

TUBE  EXPANDERS— (SEE  FLUE 
EXPANDERS). 

TUBING.  LAP.  WELDED  AND 
SEAMLESS  STEEL. 

National   Tube   Co. 

TUMBLING   BARRELS. 

Whiting   Fdry.   &   Equip.  Co. 
(jeneral    Electric   Co. 

TURBO-GENERATORS. 

Sunbeam    Elec.     Mfg.    Co. 

TURNTABLE  TRACTORS— (SEE 
TRACTORS,  TURNTABLE). 

TURNTABLES. 

Whiting   Fdry.   &   Equip.   Co. 

TURNTABLES,    INDUSTRIAL 
SHOP. 

Canton    Foundry   &   Maclitne   Co. 
Whiting  Fdry.  &  Equip.  Co. 

TURRET  LATHE  S— (SEE 
LATHES.  TURRET). 

TURRETS.  TOOL  POST. 

McCrosky    Tool    Corp. 

TWIST  DRILLS— (SEE  DRILLS. 
TWIST). 

UNIONS.  PIPE. 

Crane  Co. 

Dart    Mfg.    Co..    E.    M. 

Walworth  Mfg.    Co. 

UNIVERSAL  GRINDING  MA- 
CHINES—(SEE  GRIND  ING 
MACHINE.S.  UNIVERSAL). 

UNIVERSAL  JOINTS. 

Bausch   Mach.   Tool  Co. 

UPHOLSTERY.   GAR. 

Pantasote  Company.  The. 

UPSETTING  MACHINES  —  SEE 
FORGING    MACHINES) 

UPSETTING  PRESSES. 
HYDRAULIC 

Chambersburg   Engineering  Co. 

VACUUM  PUMPS. 

Chicago    Pnpi'matic    Tool    Co. 
Gardner  Governor  Co. 

VALVES. 

American  Car  &  Fdry.  Cc. 
Crane    Company. 
Jenkins  Bros. 

VALVE,  BALL  CHECK. 

Draper   Mfg.    Co. 

VALVES.  BLOWER  AND  BLOW 
OFF. 

VALVES.  CUT  OFT  (AUTO- 
MATIC). 

I-aconda    Mfg.    Co..    The. 

VALVES.  DRIFTINa 

Lewis   Valve   Co. 

VALVE  FACING  TOOU5.  GLOBE. 

Draper   Mfg.    Co. 

VALVES.   (lATE. 

Crane  Co. 

VALVES,   GLOBE. 

Crane    Co. 
Jenkins    Bros. 

VALVE  GRINDING  COMPOUND. 

Norton   Company. 

VALVES,    HYDRAUUC. 

Chambersburg    Engineering   Co. 
Hydraulic    Press   Mfg.    Co. 
Southwark  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 
Walworth    Mfg.    Co. 
Watson-Stillman    Co. 
Wood   &   Co..    R.    D. 
VALVES,     POP,     SAFETY     AND 
REUEF. 
Ashton    Valve    Co. 
Crane    Co. 


VALVES.  SHOP  AIR  LINE. 

Cleveland   Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

VENTILATORS.   CAR. 

Globe    Ventilator    Co. 

VENTILATING  FANS. 

General   Electric   Co. 

VENTILATORS.  SHOP. 

Globe    Ventilator    Co. 

VISES.   DRILL. 

Armstrong  Bros.  Tool  Co. 

VISES.   MILLING   MACHINE. 

Brown   &  Sharpe   Mfg.   Co. 

VISES.  PIPE. 

Curtis  &  Curtis  Co. 
Walworth  Mfg.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co..  J.   H. 

VISES.   PLANER  AND  SHAPBIL 

American  Tool   Works. 
Cincinnati   Planer  Co. 
Gould   &    Eberhardt   Co. 
Hendey   Machine  Co. 

VISE  STANDS. 

Williams  &  Co..  J.  H. 

WAINSCOTING  PANELS. 

Pantasote   Co. 

WALLBOARD. 

Pantasote    Co. 

WASHER  (nJTTING  MACHINE. 

National    Machinery    Co. 
Southwark  Toy  &  Machine  Co. 

WASHERS.  LOCK. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

WATER   CINDER    MILLS. 

Whiting  Fdry.  &  Equip.  Co. 

WATERPROOFING   MATERIAL. 

Barrett  (-o. 

WATER  PURIFIERS. 

Graver    Corporation. 

WATER    SOFTENERS. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co. 
Graver    Corporation. 

WATER  STRAINERS. 

Lagonda    Mfg.    Co.,   The. 

WATER  TREATMENT. 

Dearborn    Chemical    Co. 
Ryerson  &   Son,   Jos.   T. 

WEDGES.  JOURNAL  BOX. 

Steel    Car    Forge   Co. 

WEED  BURNERS. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co. 

WELDER.  FLUEr-(SEE  FLUB 
WELDERS). 

WELDING  AND  CUTTING  AP- 
PARATUS —  (SEE  CUTTING 
AND  WELDING  APPARATUS) 

WELDING  MACHINES,  ELEC- 
TRIC. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

WELDING    MATERIALS. 

Metal    &    Thermit    Corp. 

WELDING  PROCESS. 

Metal    &   Thermit    Cor^. 

WELDING  RODS  AND  WIRE. 

Air     Reduction    Co. 

WHEELS.   GAR. 

American   Car  &  Fdry.  (^. 
American    Steel    Foundries. 

WHEELS.  CAR  A  LOCOMOTIVE. 

American    Steel    Foundriea. 

Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 
WHEELS.      G  R  I  N  D  I  N  G— (SEE 

GRINDING   WHEELS). 
WHEEL  CENTERS.  DRIVINa 

American  Steel  Foundries. 

Commonwealth    Steel    Co. 

WHEEL  PRESSES.   HYDRAUUC 

(SEE   PRESSES.   WHEEL). 
WHISTLES.  LOCOMOTIVE. 

.Ashton    Valve    Co. 

WINCHES. 

Chicago    Pneumatic   Tool  Co. 
WINDOW  FIXTURES. 

0.  M.  Edwards  Co. 
WOOD   PRESERVATION. 

Barrett    Co.,    The. 
WRENCHES. 

Goes    Wrench   Co. 
ZINC  (BORONIQ  IN  SHOT  FORM.     | 

American  Boron  Products  Co. 
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Cardwell  Friction  Draft  Gear 


The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Cardwell  Friction  Draft  Gear 
are  high  work  capacity,  simplicity  and  long,  efficient  life.  This  long, 
efficient  life  is  obtained  by  a  property  original  with  and  peculiar  to  the 
Cardwell  Friction  Draft  Gear,  that  of  adjustment.      . 


The  contact  areas  of  the  frictional  elements  are  such  that  its  initial 
efficiency  with  the  normal  application  is  maintained  as  long  as  that  of 
any  other  draft  gear,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  frictional  elements 
is  such  that  through  the  adjustment  feature  this  efficiency  can  be  restored 
twice,  thus  giving  a  working  life  equal  to  three  draft  gears  not  possess- 
ing the  adjustment  feature. 


Union  Draft  Gear  Company 


Chicago  Office,  McCormick  Bldg. 


Canadian  Office,  627  Transportation  Bldg.,  Montreal 
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Acme  Machine  Tool  Co 

Acme  Machinery  Co.,  The 

Air   Reduction   Co.,    Inc 

Ajax  Mfg.  Co.,  The 

Allan  Co.,  A 

Allen   Co.,   John   F 

Allegheny  Steel  Co 

American   Arch    Co 

American   Boron  Products  Co 

American   Brake  Shoe  &  Fdry 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co 

American    Locomotive   Co 

American    Malleable    Castings    Assn.,    The. 

American  Steel  Foundries 

American  Tool  Works  Co 

Armstrong    Bros.    Tool    Co 

Ashton   Valve  Co..   The 

Aurora   Tool   Works,   The 

Automatic    Machine    Co..    The 


31 
36 

100 
SO 
177 
127 
180 
136 
176 
186 
204 
143 
173 
167 
3 
129 
124 
51 
114 


B 

Baldwin   Locomotive   Works,   The 141 

Barber-Colman   Co Ill 

Barco    Manufacturing    Co 144,  145 

Barrett   Co..   The 197 

Baush    Machine    Tool    Co. 122 

Beatty   Machine  &   Mfg.   Co 124 

Becker   Milling  Machine   Co 113 

Besly  &  Co..  C.  H 82 

Betts   Machine   Co 4,  5 

Black  &  Decker   87 

Bowser,   S.    F.,   Inc 116 

Bradley  &  Sons.  Inc.,   C.  C 67 

Bridgeport   Safety    Emery  Wheel   Co 49 

Brown    &    Sharpe    Mfg.    Co 29 

Bri.baker   &    Bros.,    W.    L 80 

Buckeye    Steel    Castings    Co.,    The 185 

Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co 8,  9 

Buyers  Index— 188,  190,  192,  194,  196,  198,  200 

Byers  Co.,  A.  M 195 


Canton   Foundry  &  Machine  Co 126 

Carborundum    Co.,    The 32 

Chambersburg    Engineering   Co 127 

Chicago   Flexible   Shaft   Co 104 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 75 

Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co.,  The 96 

Cincinnati  Planer  Co 10,  11 

Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  The 20,  21 

Cincinnati   Spec.    Co 118 

Cleveland   Pneumatic   Tool  Co.,  The 94 

Cleveland   Twist    Drill   Co.,   The 191 

Coes   Wrench   Co 123 

Colburn    Machine    Tool    Co 12,  13 

Commonwealth    Steel   Co 186 

Crane   Co 1 64 

Curtis  &  Curtis    128 

Cushman  Chuck  Co "4 

Cutter  Co-.  The 107 


Dart   Mfg.   Co.,  E.  M 185 

Davis  Boring  Tool  Co..  Inc 16.  17 

Dearborn    Cnemical    Co 156 

Detroit  Lubricator  Co 151 

De  Vilbiss  Mfg.  Co 182 

Diamond    Machine    Co 4S 

Diamond    Saw    &    Stamping    Work* 113 

Dill    Machine   Co 58 

Dixon    Crucible    Co.,    Joseph 159 

Draper    Mfg.    Co 130 


Eastern   Machine   Screw   Corp.,   The 79 

Edward    Co.,    O.    M 199 

Electric   Arc   Cutting  &   Welding  Co 132 

Electric   Controller  &   Mfg.    Co.,   The 106 

Electric   Storage   Battery   Co.,  The 187 

Elvin    Mechanical    Stoker   Co 149 

Engineer    Co 178 

Ewald   Iron   Co 157 


F 

Faessler     Mtg.     Co 130 

Fairbanks  Co 56 

Ferguson    Furnace    Co 101 

Firth-Sterling    Steel    Co 95 

Flannery   Bolt   Co 180 

Foote-Burt  Co..  The 34 

Ford    Chain    Block    Co 121 

Ford  Co..  J.    B.,   The 161 

Foster    Machine    Co 54 

Franklin    Ry.    Supply    Co 137 


Galena  Signal  Oil  Co 

Gardner    Governor    Co ; . .  . . 

Garratt-Callahan 

General  Electttc  Co 

Geometric  Tool   Co.,   The 

Oibson   Co.,  The   Wm.   D 

Gibsop-Pribble    &    Co 

Giddings  &  Le.wis  Co 

Gilbert,    A.,    &    Son    Br^ss   Fdry    Co 

Gishoi'    Machine    Co 14, 

Globe   Ventilator   Co 

Goddard  &  God^ard 

Gould    Coupler    C6 , . . ; . 

Gould  &  Eberhardt 

Graver  Corp.' 

GVeaves-Klusman  Tool  Co.,  The 

Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Co 


163 
86 

152 

133 
81 

184 

183 
62 

162 
15 

184 
71 

184 
39 
97 
30 

121 


Pantasote  Co.,  The   

Parkesburg  Iron   Co 

Pelton   Steel  Co 

Phoenix  Iron  Co 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Co 

Pneumatic  Safety  Valve  Co. 
PrestO-Lite   Co 


H 

Heald    Machine    Co^   The 

Hendey    Machine    Co.,    The.... 

Hilles   &   Jones   Co 

Hisey-Wolf  Mach.   Co..  The 

Housley  Flue  Connection  Co... 
Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  The. 


Independent   Pneumatfc  Tool  Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand   Co 

International  Machine  Tool  Co.. 
Iron   City   Products  Co 


'•»cohs  Mf*.  Co 

Jenkins    Bros 

Joliet  Ry.  Supply  Co ^ 

Tones  &  Lamson   Machine  Co 48. 

Jones  Co.,  B.   M 


K 


Kearney  &   Trecker   Co 

Keller    Pneumatic    Tool    Co. 


I  agenda  Mfg.  Co..  The 

Landis  Machine  Co.,  The 

Landis    Tool    Co 

Lapointe,  J.   N.,   Co 

Lewis  Valve  Co 

Le  Blond  Mach.  Tool  Co.,  The  R.  K. 

Lima   Locomotive  Works,    Inc 

Loco    Light    Co 

Locomotive    Feed    Water    Heater    Co. 

Locomotive    Stoker    Co 

Locomotive    Superheater   Co.,   The.... 

Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co 

Ludlum  Steel  Co 

Lukens   Steel   Co 

Lynd   Farquhar   Co 

Lyon  Metallic  Mfg.  Co 


M 

Manufacturing  Equip.   &   Engineering  Co. 

McCabe  Mfg.  Co 

McConway  &  Torley  Co.,  The 

McCrosky   Tool   Corp 

Metal    &    Thermit   Corp 

Midvale    &    Steel    Ordnance 

Mill-Holland    Mach.    Co 

Milton  Mfg.  Co 

Modern    Steel    Castings    Co 

Modern   Tool   Co 

Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  The 

Moline    Tool    Co 

Morris  Machine  Tool  Co.,  The 

Morse  Twist   Drill  &   Machine  Co 

Morton  Mfg.  Co 

Murchey   Machine  &   Tool   Co 


3.'» 

44 

127 

55 

-150 
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Cutting  and  l^lding  - 

in  the  Stock  Room 

THE  biggest  stock  room  cannot  carry  every  size 
and  length  of  metal. 

It  is  easy  though  for  any  intelligent  workman  to 
master  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  and  thus 
without  waste  lengthen  or  shorten,  to  any  length, 
any  stock  metal  on  hand. 

Prest-O-Lite  makes  it  possible  to  perform  these 
opersitions  anywhere. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  Prest-O-Lite,  the  Universal 
Gas  with  the  Universal  Service,  and  how  our  forty 
plants  and  warehouses  can  serve  you. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc. 

Gekeral  Offices,  Cakbide  axd  Cabbon  Bcildino    v  ,    -.-. 
30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York     .-:.;.;.; 

Kohl    Building,    San    Francisco      V  .'Vv> 
^  In  Canada 

Peest-O-Lite  Co.  o^Canada,  Limited,  Tobonto 
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Cutting  and 

in  We 


THE  biggest  stock  room  cannot  carry  every  size 
and  length  of  metal. 

It  is  easy  though  for  any  intelligent  workman  to 
master  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  and  thus 
w^ithout  w^aste  lengthen  or  shorten,  to  any  length, 
anv  stock  metal  on  hand. 

Prest-O-Lite  makes  it  possible  to  perform  these 
o\)QT3i\.\or\s  anywhere. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  Prest-O-Lite,  the  Universal 
Gas  wdth  the  Universal  Service,  and  how  our  forty 
plants  and  warehouses  can  serve  you. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc. 

GeXKRAL   OrFKES.   C.\BBrUE    AND   CaBBOS    UriLDlNG     . 

30  East  1-2xd  Street.  New  York  *; 

•'■'":■.■■.'  '     \ 

.Kohl    Buii.uing.    San    Francisco 
^  In  Canada 

Pbest-O-Lite  Co.  o/*C axada.  Limited,  Toronto 
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No  Rivet  Heating  Waste  Here 


The  boy  (or  girl)  who  operates  the 
No  Wfttte  of  rivetf.     Berwick  Electric  Rivet  Heater  can 

»ee  the  rivets  being  heated.  Thjs 
prevents  burning  and  scaling  losses — a  saving  which  averages 
40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  rivets  heated. 

The  Berwick  uses  power  only  when 
No  waste  of  power,     actually  "heating   rivets — less   than 

20  kilowatt-hours  per  hundred 
pounds  of  rivets  heated.  There  is  no  waste  of  power  when  the 
machine  is  not  operated  at  full  capacity. 


Being  conveniently  portable,  and 
No  WftSte  of  labor,     free    from   smoke    and    fumes,    the 

Berwick  can  be  placed  close  to  the 
work,  thus  eliminating  much  throwing  of  hot  rivets  and  some- 
times eliminating  one  boy  from  each  gang. 

The  men  are  never  kept  waiting  for 
No  waste    of    time,     hot  rivets,  for  the  Berwick  will  heat 

a  rivet  in  from  20  to  30  seconds. 
This  eliminates  delays  when  starting  work  and  is  especially 
convenient  when  only  a  few  rivets  are  required. 


You  will  be  interested  in  other  Berwick  features.       Send  for  our  catalog.       Please 
mention  the  quantity  and  tizes  of  rivets  you  use  and  alternating  current  conditions. 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company 

Chicago  165  Broadway,  New  York  St.  Louis 
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No  Rivet  Heating  Waste  Here 


The  boy  (or  girl)  who  operates  the 
No  waste  of  rivets.     Herwiek  Klectrie  Kisit    Heater  cun 

see  the  rivets  l)ein,L;  heated.  This 
prevents  IniriiiiiK  :*ii»l  scalii'.it  losses- -a  saving  which  averages 
40  cents  per  hinulred  jiotnuls  <»f  rivets  heated. 

The  I'.erwiek  uses  ])(>wer  only  wlien 
No  waste  of  power,     aetnally    heatins    rivets      less    than 

■JO  kilowatt-houi>—  ptr  hundred 
pontuls  of  rivets  lieated.  There  is  no  wasti-  ol"  fiower  when  the 
niaehine  is  not  operated  at  fidi  eapaeity. 


Beinjj  conveniently  portable,  and 
No  waste  of  labor.      Tee    from    smoke    and    fumes,    the 

HtTwiek  e.in  be  i)laeed  close  to  the 
work,  tlius  eliminatins;  muih  throwini;^  of  hot  rivets  and  some- 
times eliminating;  one  boy  from  each  gang. 

The  men  are  never  kept  waiting  for 
No  waste    of    time.      l'<>t  rivets,  for  thf  Rerwlek  will  heat 

a  rivit  in  fri>m  20  to  30  seconds. 
This  eliniinate.s  delays  wlien  startinjj  work  and  is  especially 
convenient  when  only  a  few  rivets  are  rei|nire<l. 


You  will  be  interested  in  other  Berwick  features.       Send  for  our  catalog.       Please 
mention  the  quantity  and  sizes  of  rivets  you  use  and  alternating  current  conditions. 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company 

Chicago  165  Broadway,  New  York  St.  Louis 
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